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NOTES. 

WE  call  special  attention  to  a letter  which  we  have 
received  from  the  late  British  Agent  in  Pretoria, 
Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet,  and  which  appears  in  our 
correspondence  columns.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
charges  brought  against  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  bear  the  stamp  of  truth  ; and  we  wish  to 
see  them  met  in  some  way. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  working  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  dream  of  holding  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  personally  responsible  for  the  further  mistakes 
about  the  arrangement  of  Bills  last  week.  On  questions 
of  policy,  or  when  a measure  of  first-rate  importance  is 
concerned,  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  course  exercises 
his  own  judgment,  after  consultation  with  his  colleagues. 
But  when  it  is  a question  of  setting  down  minor  Bills 
for  certain  days — a question,  for  instance,  whether  the 
Uganda  Railway  Bill  is  to  be  taken  before  or  after  a cer- 
tain stage  of  the  Finance  Bill — the  Leader  merely  con- 
sults the  Whips  before  making  a statement  to  the 
House.  Mr.  Balfour  was  misinformed  by  those  under 
him  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  such  details.  Still 
the  thing  was  unfortunate  in  coming  on  the  top  of  the 
Education  Bill  fiasco.  Somehow  or  other,  great  leaders, 
political  or  military,  take  very  good  care  that  they  are 
well  served,  and  their  subordinates  do  not  make  mis- 
takes. The  most  dangerous  sentiment  which  any 
statesman  can  inspire  is  pity.  And  people  are  now 
beginning  to  say,  “ Poor  Balfour  ! What  a pity  ! ” 

Infinitely  more  interesting  and  important  than  the 
Cattle  Bill,  and  the  Rating  Bill,  and  the  abortive 
Education  Bill  was  the  little  Bill  whose  second  reading 
Mr.  Chaplin  moved  at  ten  o’clock  on  Tuesday  night,  in 
a modest  speech  of  a few  minutes’  duration.  The 
Locomotives  on  Highways  Bill  will  have  a far  more 
sensible  effect  on  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  our 
daily  lives  than  the  more  ambitious  projects  of  states- 
manship about  which  so  much  fuss  is  made.  In  the 
matter  of  motor  cars  in  the  streets  we  are  years 
behind  America  and  the  Continent — as  we  are  in  the 
use  of  the  telephone.  But  there  is  one  rather  im- 
portant question  we  should  like  to  ask.  Does  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  or  the  London  County  Council 
propose  to  make  any  special  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  cabs  and  omnibuses,  whether  drawn  by 
horses  or  propelled  by  machinery,  to  which  licences  to 
ply  for  hire  will  in  future  be  issued  ? If  not,  we  foresee 
that  in  a short  time  vehicular  progress  in  the  London 
streets  will  be  impossible. 

There  are  already  in  the  streets  more  than  10,000 
cabs,  2,000  omnibuses,  and  1,000  tramway  cars.  Of 
the  number  of  vans,  carts,  and  waggons  it  would  be 


impossible  to  form  an  estimate,  though  it  has  been 
stated  that  90,000  vehicles  go  in  and  out  of  the  City 
every  day.  If  there  are  suddenly  to  be  placed  on  the 
streets  a number  of  motor-cabs,  motor-buses,  motor- 
waggons,  and  private  auto-cars  of  every  description, 
the  streets  will  be  literally  impassable.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  County  Council  and  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
put  their  heads  together  to  consider  this  point,  for  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  restrict  the  competition. 
The  fairest  way  would  be  to  allot  a certain  number  of 
licences  to  each  class  of  public  conveyance.  Another 
important  question  is,  will  these  motor-cars  come  under 
the  present  cab  and  omnibus  law,  with  regard  to  fares, 
&c.  ? What  a sweet-smelling  and  noiseless  paradise 
London  would  be  without  horses  ! Piccadilly  would  be 
again  a pleasant  street  to  live  in.  But  had  not  the 
Government  better  give  up  their  Light  Railways  Bill  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  sinking  millions  of  capital  in  making 
light  railways  if  the  auto-cars  are  to  cut  them  out? 
Mr.  Chaplin  himself  admitted,  amidst  cheers  and 
laughter,  that  the  motor-cars  would  be  serious  rivals 
of  the  light  railways.  We  do  not  know,  by  the  way, 
whether  Dr.  Tanner’s  opposition  to  the  Bill  is  “ meant.” 
But,  as  there  are  barely  six  weeks  left  of  the  present 
Session,  it  is  obvious  that  an  eccentric  or  opinionated 
individual  might  easily  prevent  the  greatest  experiment 
of  modern  times  from  being  tried,  at  all  events  this 
year. 

When  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  meditating  his  escape 
from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords,  where  the  style  of 
“ Don  Juan  ” was  to  be  exchanged  for  that  of  “ Paradise 
Lost,”  he  cast  about  him  for  a successor.  “What  I 
want,”  confided  the  Conservative  leader  to  his  intimates, 
“is  a man  who  can  wind  up  a debate.”  His  eye  fell 
upon  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  a visit  to  Hughenden 
was  the  result.  However,  the  negotiations  came  to 
nothing,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  assuredly 
could  not  wind  up  a debate,  was  allowed  to  break  up 
the  Tory  party.  But  Disraeli  showed  his  usual  discern- 
ment in  judging  men,  for  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  the 
faculty  of  winding  up  a debate.  That  is  to  say,  he  so 
speaks,  with  such  weight  of  manner  and  exhaustive- 
ness of  reasoning,  that  no  one  on  his  own  side  likes 
to  follow  him. 

Mr.  Balfour,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  got  this 
power  of  winding  up  a debate,  as  was  strikingly 
proved  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Agricultural  Rating 
Bill,  when  he  was  followed  by  Major  Rasch.  The 
House  was  crowded  for  a Wednesday,  and  the  speeches 
throughout  were  above  the  average  level — in  fact,  it 
was  a full-dress  debate.  Mr.  Asquith’s  speech  was  in 
his  best  style — it  was  condensed,  it  was  pointed,  and  the 
sentences  had  that  balanced  and  literary  form  which  a 
man’s  enemies  say  “ smells  of  the  lamp,”  but  which 
in  these  days  of  verbatim  reporting  and  cheap  news- 
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papers  brings  in  so  disproportionately  large  a reward 
to  the  orator.  Lawyer  called  unto  lawyer,  and  Mr. 
Asquith  was  answered  by  Mr.  Cripps,  Q.C.  Now  Mr. 
Cripps,  as  is  well  known,  made  a large  fortune  in  the 
gallery  upstairs,  but  he  has  hitherto  never  done  any- 
thing to  make  the  House  of  Commons  understand  his 
great  reputation  at  the  Parliamentary  bar.  But  the 
nature  of  his  practice  has  made  him  conversant  with 
the  law  of  rating,  and  being  on  his  native  heath,  so 
to  speak,  he  distinguished  himself  on  Wednesday. 

The  heavy  artillery  was,  as  usual,  kept  in  the  rear, 
and  reserved  for  the  final  encounter.  Towards  three 
o’clock  Mr.  Chaplin  rose,  and  he  looked  pale  and 
fagged.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  as  instancing  the 
decline  of  oratory,  that  the  only  man  left  in  the  House 
since  Mr.  Gladstone’s  retirement  who  really  knows  how 
to  deliver  resonant  periods  is  Mr.  Asquith.  Curiously 
enough,  both  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
so  different  in  other  respects,  have  the  same  antique 
method  of  delivery,  which  consists  in  a parsonic 
cadence — a sort  of  pulpit  sing-song.  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  belong  to  a later 
school  of  rhetoricians,  both  have  the  academic  method 
of  delivery,  which  consists  in  a professorial  manner, 
aggressively  argumentative,  with  the  gestures  of  a 
lecturer.  We  must  not  omit  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
has  a style  of  his  own.  Never  attempting  the  higher 
flights  of  rhetoric,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  cool,  lucid  method 
of  exposition  is,  in  its  way,  perfect. 

But  the  sing-song  delivery  must  be  the  vehicle  of 
strong  reasoning  or  moving  eloquence — in  a word,  of 
intellect.  Otherwise  it  is  lant  soil  peu  ridiculous.  Un- 
fortunately in  Mr.  Chaplin’s  case  the  pulpit  delivery  is 
there,  but  the  high  order  of  intellect  is  wanting.  The 
House  will  titter  at  his  periods,  and  his  peroration  on 
Wednesday  was  rather  a painful  performance.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  has,  as  we  said,  the  same  old- 
fashioned  style  of  elocution  ; but  in  his  case  it  is  sus- 
tained by  strong  reasoning,  and  relieved  by  flashes  of 
wit  and  happy  retort.  He  was  rather  too  long  on 
Wednesday  ; but  he  gave  the  Conservative  squires  some 
nasty  knocks.  Alluding  to  the  depressed  condition  of 
various  branches  of  trade,  he  mentioned  “ the  tin- 
plate industry.”  One  of  the  golden,  well-dressed 
youth  on  the  Conservative  benches  was  incautious 
enough  to  laugh.  “Why,”  said  Sir  William  Har- 
court with  withering  scorn,  “the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  laughs  doesn’t  know  what  the  tin-plate  in- 
dustry is.”  Equally  effective  was  his  hit  about  the 
“sturdy  beggars.”  “ Indiscriminate  charity  always  does 
relieve  some  deserving  persons  ; but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  money  ’’—waving  his  arm  towards  the  rows  of 
sleek  and  well-dressed  Conservatives — “always  goes  to 
the  sturdy  beggars.” 

For  some  obscure  reason — perhaps  for  fear  of  being 
accused  of  cynicism — both  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons seem  to  have  agreed  to  regard  the  Conciliation 
Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which  was  passed  by  a ma- 
jority of  155,  against  5,  as  an  excellent  and  practical 
measure.  Is  it  not  strange  that  no  one  on  either  side 
mentioned  the  fact  that  there  is  actually  in  existence 
an  Arbitration  Act,  and  a very  strong  Act  too,  which 
Lord  St.  Leonards  was  instrumental  in  passing  some 
years  ago  ? and  is  it  not  also  remarkable  that  in  not 
a single  case  was  advantage  taken  of  this  Act  ? The 
truth  is  that  neither  business-men  nor  working-men 
believe  in  arbitration  or  conciliation  ; neither  class  has 
ever  benefited  therefrom.  As  for  the  present  Bill,  it  is 
no  stronger  and  better  than  its  predecessor,  which  will 
be  repealed  if  this  one  becomes  law.  Why  keep  up  the 
farce  any  longer  ? 

What  an  extraordinary  fuss  has  been  made  about  the 
Duke  de  Broglie’s  article  in  the  “ Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes”!  M.  de  Blowitz  went  to  the  expense  of 
telegraphing  no  less  than  half  a column  of  extract  and 
summary  to  the  “Times,”  which  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing devoted  a leader  of  a column  to  singing  the  Duke’s 
praises.  We  really  thought  every  one  knew  by  this 
time  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie’s  opinion  on  the  Egyptian 
or  any  other  subject  carries  no  weight  whatever  in 


France.  He  no  more  counts  than  did  M.  Barthelemy 
St.-Hilaire.  Yet  here  we  have  the  “Times”  talking 
about  him  as  “a  French  statesman  of  authority  and 
repute.”  It  is  perhaps  a natural  weakness  that  we 
should  discover  merit  and  eminence  in  those  whose 
opinion  unexpectedly  tallies  with  our  own,  but  in  the 
present  instance  it  is  absolutely  ludicrous.  An  article 
by  the  Duke  de  Broglie  is  as  devoid  of  political  im- 
portance in  France  as,  say,  an  article  by  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  in  England. 

But  the  Duke  de  Broglie  is  probably  right  in  saying 
that  after  fifteen  years  it  is  impracticable  to  replace 
Egypt  under  International  control.  Moreover,  the 
system  of  European  concert  has  not  succeeded  so  well 
at  Constantinople  as  to  encourage  its  transplanta- 
tion to  Cairo.  Prince  Bismarck  is  no  doubt  also 
right  in  saying  that  “ condominium,”  or  dual  control, 
never  answers,  and  always  ends  in  annexation.  It 
looks  as  if  there  was  nothing  left  but  continued 
British  occupation.  If  the  French  wished  to  regain 
their  footing  in  Egypt,  they  should  have  insisted  on  join- 
ing Great  Britain  in  the  Soudan  expedition,  by  contri- 
buting either  men  or  money.  Their  action  against  the 
Caisse  may  be  legal,  but  it  is  not  politic.  It  is  absurd 
to  talk  of  a European  Conference  on  the  affairs  of 
Egypt,  because  England  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  which 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  European  Powers,  would 
not  agree  to  such  a course. 

The  principle  that  a Government  accepts  the  engage- 
ments of  its  predecessor  is  a sound  tradition  of  our 
political  system.  But  surely  this  only  applies  to  inter- 
national engagements,  or  undertakings  made  with  the 
nation,  and  not  to  any  contract  that  may  be  made  with 
a private  individual  or  corporation.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  says  this  Government  is  bound  to  ratify, 
and  Parliament  to  sanction,  the  agreement  made  be- 
tween the  late  Government  and  the  North  British 
Railway  to  guarantee  3 per  cent,  for  thirty  years  on  a 
sum  of  ^260,000  to  be  expended  in  making  a railway 
in  the  Western  Highlands.  But  think  of  what  this 
proposition  involves.  A Radical  Government  might 
make  an  agreement  with  some  individual  contractor  to 
pay,  for  some  electioneering  reason,  an  extravagant 
rate  of  wages,  or  a ruinous  price  for  material.  Par- 
liament is  dissolved  before  the  House  of  Commons 
votes  the  money.  Are  a new  Government  and  a new 
House  to  be  estopped  from  revising  the  contract  ? By 
no  means.  Railway  Companies  often  get  their  Bills 
passed  by  Committees,  and  then  owing  to  a Dissolution 
have  to  prove  their  case  all  over  again.  We  do  not 
like  this  Government  guarantee  at  a higher  than  the 
market  rate  of  interest  of  a railway  undertaking  which 
will  admittedly  be  unprofitable  for  a long  time.  It 
smacks  of  Argentine  finance,  and  is  logically  the  first 
step  towards  the  nationalization  of  the  railways.  As 
Consols  are  over  113,  as  railways  borrow  at  2\  per 
cent.,  and  as  the  County  Council  issue  of  ^100,000 
per  cent.  Stock  has  been  applied  for  two  and  a half 
times  over,  and  is  issued  at  an  average  premium  of 
pCioq  gs.  7 d.,  a Government  guarantee  of  3 per  cent, 
for  thirty  years  will  enable  the  North  British  Railway 
Company  to  issue  this  stock  at  a very  high  premium. 

At  last  the  European  Powers  at  Constantinople  are 
united  on  one  subject — namely,  the  pacification  of  Crete  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  will  do  much  good. 
They  have  demanded  the  appointment  of  a Christian 
Governor,  and  Georgi  Pasha  Berovitch  has  been  ap- 
pointed. No  sooner,  however,  does  he  arrive,  than  it 
is  discovered  that  he  is  neutralized  by  the  Mahommedan 
military  governor,  Abdullah  Pasha.  The  attempt  to 
govern  the  Turkish  Empire  by  the  interference  of  half 
a dozen  ambassadors  can  only  end  in  fiasco.  The  only 
way  to  govern  an  empire  like  that  of  the  Sultan,  where 
two  creeds  and  a crowd  of  half-civilized  races  are 
always  fighting,  is  by  means  of  a despotism  in  the 
hands  of  some  Western  Power.  But  if  Turkey  should 
ever  be  properly  governed,  Othello’s  occupation  would 
be  gone,  and  the  last  blow  would  be  struck  at  that 
depressed  industry,  diplomacy.  What  on  earth  would 
become  of  all  our  elegant  young  attaches,  secretaries, 
and  rising  ambassadors,  not  to  mention  the  clerks  at 
1 he  Foreign  Office  ? 
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The  best  part  of  Lord  George  Hamilton’s  speech  in 
opening  the  Indian  Institute  at  Oxford  was  his  anec- 
dote about  the  late  Sir  George  Clerk,  “the  last  of  the 
great  patriarchal  pro-consuls,”  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  described  him.  “ You  are  a young  man,”  said 
Sir  George  Clerk  to  Lord  George  Hamilton,  then 
Under-Secretary  for  India,  “and  what  I want  you  to 
do  is  to  devote  your  energy  to  destroying  the  Suez 
Canal  and  cutting  every  telegraph  wire  that  connects 
England  with  India,  and  all  the  telegraph  wires  inside 
India  ; and  when  you  have  done  that,  you  must  reduce 
your  European  army  in  India  to  20,000  men,  and  then 
you  will  be  able  to  test  the  young  Englishman  how  far 
he  has  gone.”  As  Sir  William  Hunter  afterwards 
observed,  Sir  George  Clerk  ought  logically  to  have  gone 
a step  further,  and  proposed  to  abolish  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

We  quite  agree  with  Lord  George  Hamilton’s  tribute 
to  the  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  for  their 
government  is  the  justest,  the  least  corruptible,  and 
the  firmest  in  the  world.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  increasing  subordination  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  through  him  to 
Parliament,  is  an  evil  and  a danger.  The  Suez  Canal, 
as  Sir  William  Hunter  said,  is  useful  for  short  leave, 
and  the  telegraph  wire  is  convenient  for  the  trans- 
mission of  domestic  intelligence.  But  there  is  no 
question  that  these  facilities  of  communication  have 
weakened  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  self-reliance, 
which  are  the  most  essential  qualities  in  a governing 
class.  “ In  our  days,”  Sir  George  Clerk  caustically 
remarked,  “you  send  out  young  men  far  superior  to 
myself  in  mental  equipment,  and  they  go  out  to  a dis- 
trict with  a code  under  one  arm  and  a telegraph  wire 
under  the  other.  They  have  to  enforce  their  code,  and 
if  they  cannot,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  telegraph  for 
somebody  to  help  them  to  do  so.”  Such  a system  is 
not  likely  to  breed  Indian  statesmen  of  the  stuff  of 
Hastings,  Bentinck,  Dalhousie,  or  Lawrence. 

Sir  Peter  Edlin,  formerly  known  as  the  Assistant- 
Judge,  but  since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1888  the  Chairman  of  the  County  of  London 
Sessions,  has  at  last  got  hw  pension  of  ,£1,200  from  the 
London  County  Council.  Sir  Peter  Edlin’s  intellectual 
ability  saved  him  from  the  mistakes  into  which  he  was 
occasionally  betrayed  by  a hastiness  of  temper  no  doubt 
constitutional.  At  one  time  he  was  not  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  Bar,  and  was  frequently  squabbling 
with  counsel.  But  he  had  no  sooner  mended  his  ways 
in  this  respect  than  he  fell  foul  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  the  very  legitimate  ground  that  they  refused 
to  give  him  an  increase  of  salary  for  the  large  increase 
of  work  that  was  put  upon  him  by  the  Local  Government 
Act.  He  was  a good  criminal  lawyer,  and  he  had  one 
accomplishment  which  is  rare  in  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe — he  was  a very  good  linguist,  and  could  deal  with 
most  foreign  witnesses  without  an  interpreter.  It  is 
believed  that  the  new  Chairman  will  have  a salary  of 
£"2,000,  and  that  two  deputies  with  £1,500  will  be 
appointed.  The  County  Council  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  appointments,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  but  the  salaries  are  fixed  by  the 
Council. 

Englishmen  dislike  both  the  theology  and  the  politics 
of  the  Vatican,  and  for  very  good  reasons.  The 
existing  coquetry  between  certain  Anglicans  and  the 
“ Scarlet  Woman,”  under  the  cloak  of  a “ Reunion  of 
Christendom,”  would  not  be  important  if  it  were  con- 
fined to  doctrinal  philanderings,  and  the  airing  of 
venerable,  not  to  say  senile,  egoisms.  But  there  are 
disquieting  signs  of  something  more  definite  and  prac- 
tical underneath.  We  note  the  reappearance  in  the 
“ Times,”  after  a long  intermission,  of  despatches  from 
“ Our  Vatican  Correspondent.”  When  these  were  last 
in  evidence,  Lord  Granville  and  Sir  George  Errington 
were  conducting  a back-stairs  intrigue  at  Rome,  the 
former  with  a view  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Holy  See 
in  crushing  the  Land  League,  the  latter  with  a notion 
that  he  could  obtain  as  a reward  for  this  aid  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Courts  of 
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St.  James  and  the  Vatican.  Some  such  conspiracy 
seems  to  be  on  foot  again. 

The  spirit  in  which  “ Our  Vatican  Correspondent  ” 
begins — or  resumes — his  work  on  the  “Times”  is  in- 
structive. Like  every  other  sensible  English  paper,  the 
“Times  ” has  consistently  deplored  the  recent  victories 
which  Clericalism  has  been  able  to  win  in  Vienna 
and  throughout  Austria  by  its  alliance  with  the  rabble 
of  Anti-Semites  and  Socialists.  This  combination  of 
bigotries  and  greeds  is  now,  with  the  help  of  Rome,  im- 
posing an  Ultramontane  regimen  upon  Hungary,  which 
seriously  threatens  the  peace,  and  even  the  existence,  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  Press  of  Buda  Pesth  denounce 
these  new  orders  from  the  Vatican  as  “ an  insult 
to  the  Primate,  the  King,  and  the  Episcopate  itself,” 
and  it  is  in  the  English  blood  to  sympathize  with  this 
indignation.  The  “Times’”  “Vatican  Correspondent,” 
however,  holds  a brief  for  the  other  side,  and  assures 
us  not  only  that  “ much  justification  may  be  pleaded  for 
the  Christian  Socialist  party  [in  Austria],”  but  that  the 
new  Vatican  instructions  to  the  Hungarian  clergy, 
against  which  patriotic  Hungary  is  up  in  arms,  are 
really  most  innocent  and  blameless  suggestions,  their 
“ chief  object  being  to  raise  the  status  of  the  clergy.” 
All  this  is  so  flatly  opposed  to  the  historic  attitude  of 
the  “Times ’’upon  the  subject,  that  the  suspicion  of  a fresh 
Errington  intrigue  becomes  irresistible.  Ministers  cannot 
be  told  too  promptly  and  bluntly  that  we  want  no  Papal 
Nuncio  in  England. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  “draw”  for  stations  at 
Henley  will  not  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  Venezuela 
question.  If,  as  seems  probable,  Yale  should  take  the 
Grand  Challenge  Cup  to  the  United  States  next  week, 
the  Americans  will  be  so  pleased  with  us  for  being 
beaten  by  themselves  that  international  relations  will  be 
facilitated.  The  most  serious  rivals  of  the  Americans 
are  New  College,  who  retain  their  beautiful  form  and 
are  extraordinarily  fast.  When  New  paddle  they  appear 
to  clip  the  finish,  and  to  be  short  “ back,”  though  long 
forward  ; but  when  they  row  this  appearance  ceases,  and 
we  believe  that  even  at  the  paddle  Whitworth’s  sup- 
posed shortness  is  mythical  and  only  comes  from  the 
perfection  of  his  finish  and  the  lightning  quickness  of 
his  “hands.”  The  Americans  deserve  to  win  because 
they  work  harder  than  do  our  rowing  men,  and  train 
better  than  we  do  in  these  days.  We  expect  the  defeat 
of  the  great  paper  crews,  or  crews  of  names,  such  as 
the  Trinity  Hall  first  boat,  which  is  a constellation  of 
Cambridge  “blues,”  and  the  Leander  boat,  which  is 
equally  a constellation  of  Oxford  “ blues.”  If  Yale  are 
to  be  beaten  they  may  possibly,  indeed,  be  beaten  by 
Leander,  who  are  fast  in  a race,  though  hideous  to 
behold  ; but,  on  the  whole,  we  expect  New  or  Yale  to 
win . 

London  will  win  the  Stewards’,  or  principal  race  for 
four-oared  boats,  and  the  Nickalls  Cup  will  be  won  by 
the  two  Nickallses.  Vivian  Nickalls  may  win  the  Sculls, 
and  we  should  say  would  win  but  for  the  fact  that  he 
is  rowing  in  too  many  races.  The  next  best  men  are, 
we  fancy,  Mr.  Guinness,  and  that  Henley  phenomenon — 
the  rr*arried  missionary  with  three  children,  including  a 
son  of  six  years  old,  who  will  cheer  his  father  over  the 
course — Mr.  Swann,  formerly  of  Trinity  Hall  and  Cam- 
bridge University  fame,  who  has  been  for  the  last  eight 
years  in  Japan.  The  Ladies’  Plate  is  as  yet  an  open 
event,  as  several  of  the  crews  have  not  yet  been  seen. 
One  of  the  crews  for  the  Thames  Cup  has  not  yet  been 
seen  ; but  we  imagine  that  Trinity  Hall  second  boat 
may  carry  it  off.  For  the  Wyfolds  we  fancy  the  London 
second  four. 

We  had  occasion  recently  to  mention  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith 
as  a speaker  who  had  made  his  mark  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  debate  on  the  Education  Bill. 
In  the  course  of  the  all-night  sitting,  on  Monday, 
Mr.  Griffith  made  one  or  two  short  speeches  which 
produced  a very  unfavourable  impression.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly a man  of  ability,  but  his  manner  is  of  the 
worst.  He  showed  an  insufferable  amount  of  conceit 
and  self-assertion — two  things  which  the  House  is  little 
inclined  to  tolerate.  He  will  have  to  look  to  it  or  the 
reputation  he  so  quickly  gained  will  suffer. 
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THE  RATING  MUDDLE. 

'~FHE  Government  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least 
aware  of  the  very  dangerous  principle  they  are 
establishing  by  providing  for  the  separate  rating  of  land 
and  buildings.  The  person  who  is  apparently  most 
unconscious  of  the  danger  is  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  Agricultural  Rating  Bill  is  a 
measure  intended  to  afford  temporary  relief  to  a dis- 
tressed branch  of  industry,  and  it  has  accordingly  been 
limited  in  point  of  time.  This  temporary  measure 
begins  by  laying  its  foundations  in  certain  very  vexed 
and  technical  problems  of  local  rating,  as  if  they  were 
economic  axioms.  Mr.  Chaplin  appears  to  have  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  considerable  body  of  litera- 
ture which  is  extant  upon  the  highly  controversial 
question  of  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  a separate 
valuation  of  buildings  and  the  land  that  is  occupied 
with  them.  The  principle  of  rating  that  is  applied  to 
rural  holdings  to-day  will  be  applied  to-morrow  to  urban 
holdings.  Hence  the  danger  to  property  in  towns 
arising  from  this  rash  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  that  it  is  possible  to  separately  assess  land 
and  houses  is  very  real. 

For  years  the  London  Radicals  advocated  the  separate 
assessment  of  land  and  houses  in  order  that  they  might 
rate  the  ground-landlords  as  well  as  the  occupiers.  The 
Conservatives  replied,  firstly,  that  the  ground-landlords 
were  already  rated,  inasmuch  as  in  fixing  the  ground- 
rent  they  had  to  deduct  the  amount  of  rates  that  would 
probably  be  levied  on  the  occupier  during  the  term  : 
secondly,  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  separate 
the  value  of  the  buildings  from  the  land  with  which 
they  were  occupied.  This  very  question,  amongst  others, 
was  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Town  Holdings,  which  sat  from  1886  to 
1892,  and  collected  a vast  amount  of  expert  evidence. 
This  Committee  reported  dead  against  the  feasibility  of 
separately  rating  land  and  houses.  This  is  what  we 
find  at  page  xx  of  the  Report  The  feasibility  of 
splitting  up  the  value  of  an  entire  property  consisting 
of  a house  and  its  site,  so  as  to  assign  to  each  element 
its  proper  value,  is  disputed,  not  only  by  such  witnesses 
as  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  and  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  butby  men 
eminent  in  the  very  profession  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  make  such  valuation.  It  is  admitted  that  the  valua- 
tion would  have  to  be  made  by  professional  experts, 
and  it  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  surveyors 
who  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  that  to 
adopt  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Moulton— namely,  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  land  as  if  it  were  a vacant  site, 
and  that  of  the  buildings  at  a certain  percentage  of  their 
cost — would  not  necessarily  give  at  all  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  annual  value  of  the  whole  subject- 
matter.  . . . The  difficulties  and  anomalies  which  would 
result  from  the  proposed  scheme  have  been  illus- 
trated by  many  actual  cases  given  in  evidence.  In- 
stances have  been  given  where  the  annual  value  of  the 
site  alone  would  be  more  than  double  the  full  rack-rent 
value  of  the  entire  property  as  at  present  existing,  or 
where  the  annual  value  of  the  building  as  estimated  on 
its  cost  would  largely  exceed  the  annual  value  of  the 
building  and  site  taken  together  ; or,  again,  where  the 
annual  value  of  building  and  site  taken  separately  and 
added  together  would  be  considerably  less  than  the 
rent  which  the  whole  property  brings  in  its  actual 
state.  We  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  scheme  is  open  to  very  great  objection,  on  the 
ground  of  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  the  proposed 
system  of  valuation.” 

These  remarks  refer,  it  is  true,  to  town  holdings. 
But  there  is  no  substantial  difference  of  principle  between 
the  assessment  of  rural  and  urban  holdings.  The  law 
of  rating  is  the  same  in  town  and  country,  except  that 
exemption  from  certain  sanitary  rates  is  granted  to 
agricultural  land.  Yet,  in  the  teeth  of  this  Report, 
which  one  would  have  thought  was  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  permanent  officials,  at  all  events,  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Mr.  Chaplin  says  that  this  separate 
valuation  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  and  is  made 
every  day.  In  support  of  this  assertion  he  quotes  the 
authority  of  “ the  clerk  to  the  North  Witchford  Union, 
Cambridge,”  “a  gentleman  in  North  Lincolnshire,’’ 

“ the  clerk  to  the  district  auditor  of  the  Nottingham- 


shire Audit  district,”  “ the  clerk  to  the  Sleaford  Rural 
District  Council,”  and  a section  of  the  Lighting  and 
Watching  Act  of  1833.  With  all  due  deference  tolthese 
anonymous  provincial  pundits,  and  allowing  due  weight 
to  a repealed  clause  in  an  obsolete  statute,  the  balance 
of  authority  is  against  Mr.  Chaplin  ; it  is  indeed. 

Three  proposals  have  been  made  for  the  separate 
valuation  of  buildings  and  lands.  There  is  Mr.  Fletcher 
Moulton’s  plan,  condemned  in  the  Report  quoted  above, 
that  the  value  of  the  fabric  should  be  estimated  at  a 
certain  percentage  of  its  cost ; there  is  Mr.  Robson’s 
amendment,  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  value  should  be  taken  to  be  the  cost  of  rebuilding  ; 
and  there  is  Mr.  Jeffreys’s  amendment,  apparently 
drafted  by  Mr.  Cripps,  Q.C.,  and  carried  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  assessment  should  be  based  on 
the  letting  value  of  the  building.  Of  these  the  last  is 
the  least  objectionable,  and  yet  there  are  grave  objec- 
tions to  all  three  proposals,  especially  with  reference 
to  urban  hereditaments.  What,  for  instance,  is  the 
letting  value  of  the  Imperial  Institute?  The  fabric 
and  fittings  cost  in  round  figures  ^300,000.  It  was 
rated  first  at  ^4,000  annual  value  : it  is  now 

rated  at  ^15,000.  Who  can  say  what  is  its  let- 
ting value  ? Probably  nothing.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction and  reconstruction  are  almost  equally 
absurd  bases  for  assessing  buildings.  Take  the  block 
of  squalid  and  dilapidated  offices  and  shops  that  adjoin 
the  Foreign  Office  pile  between  Parliament  Street  and 
King  Street.  The  cost  of  their  construction  would  be  a 
ridiculous  measure  of  their  present  value  for  rating. 
But  how  can  you  rate  them  at  5 per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  them,  as  Mr.  Robson  proposes,  without 
knowing  on  what  scale  they  are  to  be  rebuilt  ? A good 
example  of  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  value  of 
houses  from  that  of  the  land  with  which  they  are 
occupied  is  that  of  the  sheds  and  warehouses  used  by 
railway  companies  for  their  business.  Without  the 
buildings  the  land  would  be  of  no  value  to  anybody  ; it 
is  too  near  the  railway  lines  : while  the  buildings  would 
be  of  no  use  to  the  company  on  any  other  but  that 
particular  piece  of  land. 

These  are  technical  questions,  which  it  is  the  business 
of  surveyors  and  valuers  and  compensation  lawyers  to 
handle,  and  which,  perhaps,  we  should  apologize  for 
introducing  to  our  readers.  But  they  involve  important 
principles  affecting  local  taxation  and  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, which  those  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Agricultural  Rating  Bill  have  but  imperfectly 
grasped.  Mr.  Balfour  tells  us  that  a Commission  is  to 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
incidence  of  local  taxation.  We  fear  the  mischief  is 
already  done,  for  tons  of  Blue-books  fly  up  and  kick 
the  beam  when  weighed  against  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

THE  SILVER  MEN  AT  CHICAGO. 

ON  Tuesday  the  Democratic  National  Convention  is 
to  assemble  at  Chicago,  to  nominate  a candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  opposition  to  Mr.  McKinley.  A 
profound  change  has  come  over  the  political  situa- 
tion since  the  last  National  Convention  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  met,  also,  as  it  happens,  at  Chicago, 
in  June  1892.  Then,  upon  the  first  ballot,  by  620  votes 
out  of  a total  of  910,  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland  was 
placed  in  nomination,  and  from  that  hour  until  the 
ballots  were  counted  in  November  there  may  be  said  to 
have  been  no  doubt,  in  any  reasonable  quarter,  as  to 
his  election.  The  actual  result  showed  a Democratic 
victory  of  such  magnitude  that  it  *was  generally  taken 
for  granted  that  the  Republican  party  was  dead,  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  a high  protective  tariff  would 
never  be  heard  of  again  in  American  politics.  Now, 
after  four  years,  it  is  the  Republican  party  which 
nominates  the  Presidential-  candidate  whose  election  is 
treated  as  a foregone  conclusion.  It  emphasizes  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  change  to  reflect  that  this 
candidate,  Mr.  McKinley,  is  also  the  most  conspicuous 
living  champion  of  that  High  Protection  doctrine  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  irrevocably  buried  in  1892. 

The  position  in  respect  to  the  Democratic  party 
is  altered  not  merely  as  regards  the  chances  of  the 
forthcoming  struggle  with  the  Republican  enemy  ; the 
internal  changes  amount  to  a revolution.  There  will 
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be  at  Chicago  only  a very  small  minority  of  so-called 
Cleveland  men.  If  Mr.  Cleveland’s  name  is  referred  to 
in  the  Convention,  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  be 
vehemently  hooted  by  the  majority.  The  party  is  not 
only  in  full  revolt  against  the  President  whom  it  elected 
so  triumphantly  four  years  ago,  it  is  eager  to  declare 
war  upon  the  currency  policy  to  wrhich  every  Democratic 
leader  from  Jefferson’s  day  to  that  of  Cleveland  and 
Carlisle  has  heretofore  been  committed.  Since  i860, 
when  the  advance  wave  of  the  “irrepressible  conflict” 
between  North  and  South  broke  the  party  in  half,  there 
has  never  been  a suggestion  of  mutiny  at  a Democratic 
National  Convention  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
proceedings  which  open  on  Tuesday  can  terminate 
without  a “bolt”  by  the  defeated  Gold  minority.  It 
is  conceivable  that  the  split  may  develop  at  the 
very  outset.  The  immemorial  rule  of  Democratic 
National  Conventions  has  been  to  require  a two- 
thirds  vote  for  every  decision.  This  rule  would 
afford  a certain  protection  to  the  Gold  minority, 
since  it  is  understood  that  the  silver  delegates  fall  a 
score  or  two  short  of  the  requisite  two-thirds.  But  as 
we  pointed  out  last  week,  each  Convention  is  really  in- 
dependent in  matters  of  procedure,  and  can  make  any 
rule  for  its  guidance  that  it  chooses.  American  politi- 
cians are  not  too  prone  to  allow  historic  fictions  or 
unwritten  laws  of  etiquette  to  stand  between  them  and 
what  they  want,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
the  forty-eight  delegates  from  Illinois  have  unanimously 
resolved  to  demand  the  abrogation  of  the  two-thirds 
rule.  Very  probably  this  idea  will  commend  itself  to  a 
sufficient  majority  of  the  whole  Convention,  and  it  is 
possible  that  upon  this  point  Mr.  Whitney,  who  leads 
the  forlorn  hope  of  the  Gold  men,  will  elect  to  make  his 
fight.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  he  is  to 
be  beaten,  and  that  the  Convention  is  to  adopt  in  the 
party’s  name  a “ ticket  ” and  a “ platform  ” which  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him,  as  for  most  other  Eastern  leaders, 
to  accept.  It  may  therefore  occur  to  him  to  choose  the 
struggle  over  the  two-thirds  rule  as  his  pretext  for  the 
apparently  inevitable  “ bolt.” 

But  for  the  moment  Mr.  Whitney’s  intentions  are  of 
secondary  importance.  The  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
majority  furnish  a much  more  diverting  subject  for 
speculation.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
English-speaking  race  that  precisely  such  a body  has 
been  got  together.  For  any  kind  of  a parallel,  indeed, 
one  must  look  to  the  Conventions,  Constituent  Assem- 
blies, and  other  strange  mobs  of  Parliamentary  partisans 
which  Paris  witnessed  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  rather  than  to  Anglo-Saxon  precedents.  The 
original  Democratic  party  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Monroe  professedly  drew  its  inspiration,  and  borrowed 
its  ideals,  from  the  first  French  Republic.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  find  the  same  party  a hundred  years  later,  in 
a period  of  violent  internal  convulsion,  exhibiting  this 
same  impulse  to  think  and  talk  like  the  men  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  difference  is,  that  Jefferson  and  his 
friends  were  at  the  worst  but  mild  imitators  of  the 
Gironde  ; the  leaders  of  to-day — Governor  Altgelt,  Go- 
vernor Boies,  and  the  rest — belong  to  the  Mountain.  The 
first-named,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  State  Government 
of  Illinois,  would  be  regarded  as  an  Extremist  by  the 
most  advanced  of  English  Socialists.  Mr.  Altgelt  does 
not  himself  demur  to  the  title  of  Anarchist,  and,  from  the 
time  when  he  pardoned  the  Chicago  bomb-throwers  to 
the  present  day,  he  has  espoused  with  delight  the  wildest 
and  most  extravagant  schemes  for  the  plunder  of  property 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  plutocratic  social 
system.  Governor  Boies,  of  Ohio,  and  Congressman 
Bland,  of  Missouri,  the' two  next  most  important  leaders 
of  the  new  movement,  have  arrived  at  this  eminence  by 
a different  path.  They  started  out  with  sufficiently 
orthodox  views  on  social  subjects,  and  on  party  loyalty 
too,  but  with  a fixed  belief  in  the  virtues  of  a 16-to-i 
ratio  between  Silver  and  Gold.  When  the  discon- 
tented populations  of  the  West  and  South,  restless 
under  the  usurious  mortgages  held  in  the  wealthy 
East,  began  to  imagine  that  Silver  offered  them  a way 
out  of  their  troubles,  and  to  talk  of  “the  Poor  Man’s 
Dollar,”  they  naturally  swept  “soft-money”  leaders 
like  Messrs.  Bland  and  Boies  along  with  them.  At 
first  slowly,  then  with  rapidly  increasing  swiftness,  the 
Silver  movement  was  seen  to  coalesce  with  Socialism,  . 
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and  in  turn  to  assimilate  its  “populist”  tenets,  until 
now  the  whole  lump  is  leavened  with  the  spirit  of 
Revolution.  At  Chicago  next  week,  from  the  tribune 
of  a great  and  historic  party’s  National  Convention,  the 
leaders  who  speak  for  the  majority  will  denounce  the 
owners  of  property,  the  holders  of  shares  and  bonds, 
the  bankers  and  shippers  and  manufacturers  of  the 
financial  and  industrial  world,  in  phrases  which  we 
rarely  hear  in  England,  but  which  are  common  enough 
in  the  “ advanced  ” clubs  of  Paris,  Liege,  and 
Barcelona. 

In  estimating  the  chances  of  the  impending  Presi- 
dential contest,  it  is  as  wrell  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  we  get  all  our  telegraphic  information,  and  practi- 
cally all  our  newspaper  guidance  as  well,  from  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  American  continent,  where  every- 
body who  has  anything  to  do  with  disseminating  news 
and  opinions  is  fervently  on  the  side  of  Gold.  From 
the  Eastern  point  of  view,  it  is  simply  incredible  that 
the  people  in  a majority  of  the  electoral  districts  through- 
out the  country  should  persist  in  so  palpable  a delusion 
as  this  about  “ the  poor  man’s  dollar”  from  now  until 
November.  The  Eastern  leaders  believe  that  a safe 
Gold  majority  exists  to-day  in  the  country  at  large,  and 
that  argument  must  inevitably  increase  the  majority 
during  the  campaign.  It  is  the  reflection  of  this 
faith  which  alone  reaches  us.  But  in  the  West  and 
South  the  Silver  leaders  deny  that  their  opponents  are 
in  a majority  to-day,  and,  curiously  enough,  they  rely 
with  entire  confidence  upon  the  force  of  their  arguments 
to  convert  the  workmen  and  farmers  of  the  East  from 
their  Gold  heresies.  Viewed  from  this  distance,  and 
thus  early,  the  odds  seem  in  Mr.  McKinley’s  favour  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a case  of  “ Eclipse  first  and  the 
rest  nowhere.” 

ANGLO-IRISH  FINANCE. 

MR.  GLADSTONE’S  unlucky  plunge  into  the 
Home  Rule  morass  led  to  some  strange  and 
diverting  results,  alike  from  the  party  and  the  personal 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  known  that  none  of  his  reverses 
and  humiliations  was  so  vexatious  to  him  personally  as 
the  failure  of  his  plans  for  adjusting  the  future  financial 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
scheme  of  1893  was  a complete  change  from  that  of 
1886,  but  before  the  new  Bill  was  many  days  old  the 
financial  clauses  had  to  be  withdrawn  and  a fresh 
series  drafted.  Finally,  it  was  admitted  that  the  subject 
was  in  a hopeless  tangle,  and  a Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  “to  inquire  into  the  financial  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  their  relative  taxable 
capacity.”  The  whole  Bill  ultimately  suffered  the  fate 
of  its  financial  clauses,  and  Home  Rule  ceased  to  be  a 
practical  question ; but  the  Commission  has  dragged  on, 
and  now  we  have  the  result  in  a series  of  reports  which 
will  be  presented  to  Parliament  in  a few  days.  Mr. 
Childers,  who  acted  as  Chairman,  died  shortly  after  the 
evidence  was  closed,  and  his  draft  report  is  printed  as  it 
left  his  pen.  His  successor,  The  O’Conor  Don,  has  pro- 
duced an  independent  report,  as  have  also  Mr.  Sexton 
and  Sir  David  Barbour  ; while  comparative  agreement 
has  only  been  secured  for  the  General  Report  by 
cutting  it  down  to  five  elementary  propositions  bearing 
on  the  increase  of  Irish  taxation  since  the  Union. 
Even  this  meagre  report  has  not  secured  the  adhesion 
of  Sir  David  Barbour  or  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  ; 
and,  as  the  former  was  for  many  years  Financial  Secre- 
tary to  the  Indian  Government,  his  opinion  is  entitled 
to  great  weight. 

A subject  on  which  financial  experts  differ  so  com- 
pletely is  obviously  most  complicated  : it  is  also  acutely 
controversial,  for  it  raises  the  whole  question  of  the 
relations  of  Ireland  and  England  since  the  Union,  and 
involves,  further,  a discussion  of  the  new  basis  on  which 
our  financial  system  was  placed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
great  series  of  budgets  that  created  his  reputation. 
This  re-settlement  of  our  national  finances  has  always 
been  regarded  as  an  Irish  grievance,  and  amongst  intelli- 
gent Home  Rulers  there  was  much  searching  of  heart  as 
to  the  result  of  a scheme  which  would  eventually 
have  saddled  Ireland  with  a British  “tribute”  which 
they  believed  she  would  be  unable  to  pay.  The  large 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  now  support  this  view,  and 
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severely  condemn  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
asserted  to  be  “just and  even  generous  ” to  Ireland,  and 
they  maintain  that  the  financial  rearrangements  of 
1 853- 1 860  placed  an  additional  burden  upon  Ireland  that 
was  “ not  justified  by  the  then  existing  circumstances.” 
We  are  thus  launched  into  an  economic  controversy  which 
may  have  far-reaching  consequences,  for  it  involves 
British  finance  as  well  as  Irish.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
an  orthodox  economist  like  Sir  David  Barbour  refuses 
to  accept  the  findings  of  his  colleagues,  knowing  as  he 
does  that  it  is  impossible  to  confine  such  a proposition 
as  “ that  the  identity  of  rates  and  taxation  does  not 
necessarily  involve  equality  of  burden  ” to  one  fraction 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  Ireland  for  lack  of 
manufactures  feels  the  burden  of  indiscriminate  taxa- 
tion more  severely  than,  for  example,  Lancashire,  is 
probably  true  ; but  if  the  plea  is  admitted  in  one  case, 
many  other  agricultural  districts  will  soon  discover  that 
they  too  are  suffering  from  “ intolerable  pressure,”  and 
financial  chaos  will  be  the  result. 

The  English  reader  will  ask  how  it  comes  that 
Ireland  can  allege  a grievance,  since  every  tax  levied 
in  that  country  is  levied  also  in  England  ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  imposts  as  the  Land  Tax,  the 
Inhabited  House  Duty,  the  Railway  Passengers  Duty, 
and  various  taxes  on  horses,  carriages,  armorial 
bearings,  and  so  forth,  which  are  levied  in  England  are 
unknown  in  Ireland.  In  reply,  the  Irish  rely  on  two 
points  : firstly,  that  a certain  compact  or  arrangement 
was  made  by  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  at  the  Union,  which 
compact  was  broken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1853 ; 
and,  secondly,  that,  compact  or  no  compact,  the 
economic  collapse  of  Ireland  in  the  middle  of 
the  century  revealed  such  a state  of  national 
bankruptcy  that  she  is  quite  unable  to  bear  the 
same  rate  of  taxation  as  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  two  points  are  quite  distinct,  and 
should  be  treated  separately,  although  in  the  heated 
crucible  of  Irish  rhetoric  they  are  fused  together  as  a 
missile  to  be  hurled  at  the  guilty  head  of  England  : 
even  in  the  majority  report  of  the  Commissioners  the  two 
points  are  not  kept  sufficiently  apart.  As  to  the  conten- 
tion that  the  financial  arrangements  on  which  the  Union 
was  based  must  never  be  modified,  it  will  not  hold  water 
for  a moment.  Pitt  himself,  in  the  very  speech  on  which 
the  argument  is  based,  explained  that  the  arrangement 
was  to  last  “ for  a limited  time,”  and  that  his  object  was, 
once  the  transitional  period  was  over,  “to  effect  the 
gradual  abolition  of  all  distinctions  in  finance  and 
revenue  between  the  two  countries.”  So  far,  then,  as 
the  first  point  goes,  it  simply  amounts  to  the  question 
whether  the  Irish  Exchequer  and  the  differential  system 
of  taxation  were  prematurely  abolished  or  not.  Yet 
the  Commissioners  by  the  terms  of  the  reference  find 
themselves  constrained  to  begin  by  declaring  as  their 
first  “ practically  unanimous  ” proposition  that  “ for  the 
purpose  of  this  inquiry  the  two  countries  must  be 
considered  as  separate  entities,”  thus  stereotyping  a 
state  of  things  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  was  Pitt’s 
declared  object  to  “gradually  abolish.” 

The  second  and  third  propositions  state  the  case 
against  England;  the  former  being  “that  the  Act  of 
Union  imposed  upon  Ireland  a burden  which,  as  events 
showed,  she  was  unable  to  bear,”  and  the  latter  “ that 
the  increase  of  taxation  laid  upon  Ireland  between  1853 
and  i860  was  not  justified  by  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances.” Having  arrived  at  this  point,  the  Commis- 
sioners find  that  they  must  go  further,  for  they  cannot 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  result  of  the  system 
of  1853-1860  was  simply  the  “abolition  of  all  distinc- 
tions in  finance  and  revenue  between  the  two  countries  ” 
which  most  modern  fiananciers  regard  as  fair  and  just. 
So  they  are  forced  to  the  two  concluding  propositions, 
that  “ identity  of  rates  of  taxation  does  not  involve 
equality  of  burden,”  and  that  whereas  Ireland  now  pays 
one-eleventh  of  the  actual  tax  revenue  of  the  Kingdom, 
she  ought  only  to  pay  at  the  outside  one-twentieth.  In 
other  words,  Ireland  is  paying  annually  some  two 
millions  and  three-quarters  more  than  her  proper  share; 
or,  as  Mr.  Sexton,  with  a characteristic  love  for 
grand  totals  and  strong  language,  computes,  Ireland 
has  since  the  Union  been  robbed  by  England  of 
^290,000,000. 

Dropping  all  the  irrelevant  declamation  about  the 


pledges  of  Pitt,  the  wickedness  of  the  Union,  and  the 
voracity  of  England,  the  whole  controversy  can  be  put 
in  a nutshell  as  follows  : Is  the  average  Irishman  so 
poor  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  same  taxes  as  the 
average  Englishman  or  Scotchman?  We  must  go  by 
averages  ; for,  if  the  argument  as  to  “ taxable 
capacity  ” is  pushed  to  its  limits,  we  shall  have  a 
Special  Commission  going  down  to  examine  into  the 
circumstances  of  each  farmer  and  manufacturer,  in 
order  to  decide  not  merely  what  direct  taxation  he  can 
bear,  but  how  much  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  his  tea, 
his  tobacco,  or  his  whisky,  each  one  of  which  is  an 
essential  element  in  his  “ taxable  capacity.”  Taking 
the  two  nations  as  separate  entities,  the  expert  witnesses 
on  whose  evidence  the  report  is  based  arrived  at  the 
taxable  capacity  of  the  country  as  follows:  From  the 
assessments  of  Income-tax  and  the  rates  of  wages  they 
compute  what  they  call  the  “ gross  income  ” ; they  then 
fix  on  so  much  per  head  as  the  minimum  of  outlay 
necessary  for  existence  ; this,  multiplied  by  the  popu- 
lation, is  subtracted  from  the  gross  income,  and  the 
remainder  is  the  only  part  that  can  justly  be  sub- 
jected to  taxation  at  all.  Now  we  do  not  dispute  the 
fact  that  great  portions  of  Ireland  are  miserably 
poor,  and  that  they  deserve,  and  ought  to  get,  as  they 
have  been  getting  in  the  past,  generous  assistance  from 
Imperial  funds  ; but  we  must  protest  that  the  statistical 
method  adopted  by  the  Commission  simply  bristles  with 
fallacies.  Income-tax  returns  with  regard  to  three- 
fourths  of  Ireland  are  absolutely  irrelevant,  since  the 
small  Irish  farmer  pays  no  Income-tax  ; and,  as  for 
wages,  the  same  argument  largely  applies,  since  the 
wage-earning  class  and  the  very  small  farmingclass  are 
scarcely  distinguishable.  As  regards  the  towns,  does 
any  one  propose  that  the  well-paid  artisans  of  Belfast 
or  Londonderry  should  be  relieved  of  taxation  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  Manchester  or  Leeds  ? The  propo- 
sition is  an  absurdity  ; but  it  serves  to  bring  into 
prominence  what,  we  submit,  is  the  real  crux  of  the 
difficulty.  The  Ireland  of  to-day  is  poor  and  overtaxed 
because  Ireland  is,  in  the  main,  agricultural,  and  agri- 
culture is  depressed.  The  non-agricultural  parts  of 
Ireland  claim  no  exemption  and  no  favour.  Does  it 
not  follow,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that  the  difficulty, 
the  discrepancy,  is  between  town  and  country,  and  not 
between  England  and  Ireland  ? The  Government  have 
made  one  attempt  in  their  Agricultural  Rating  Bill  to 
meet  that  difficulty,  and  the  result  is  not  encouraging. 
Some  day  the  question  will  have  to  be  faced,  and  we 
foresee  it  will  raise  a controversy  as  prolonged  and 
bitter  as  the  Free-trade  controversy  of  fifty  years  ago. 

LEGISLATION  VERSUS  PHILANTHROPY. 

THE  stern  fact  that  of  the  children  born  annually  in 
every  populous  community  a large  percentage  will 
be  illegitimate  is  a fact  that  every  community  has  to 
face,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  of  all  the  problems 
which  legislation  and  philanthropy  have  to  solve  the 
problem  presented  by  these  annual  intruders,  who 
average  in  England  at  least  50,000,  is  by  far  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult.  How,  without  putting  a premium 
on  lawlessness  and  immorality,  are  their  fruits  to  be 
cherished,  their  results  to  involve  practically  neither 
dishonour  nor  penalty,  and  the  chief  deterrents,  there- 
fore, from  illicit  connexions  to  be  removed  ? On  the 
other  hand,  are  the  horrors  with  which  a late  trial  has 
familiarized  us  to  be  allowed  to  repeat  themselves  ? 
Are  the  lives  of  these  poor  infants  J:o  be  at  the  mercy  of 
those  whose  sole  object  is  to  make  capital  out  of  them  ? 
Are  the  temptations  to  infanticide  to  be  removed,  and 
the  possibilities  of  its  occurrence  reduced  to  a minimum? 
Are  these  infants  not  only  to  be  protected  from  abuse 
and  cruelty  in  the  various  forms  those  odious  practices 
assume  in  irresponsible  foster-nurses,  but  to  be  treated 
as  citizens  entitled  to  proper  food,  proper  nurture,  and 
all  the  rights  of  a subject  of  the  Crown  ? There  is,  too, 
another  and  not  less  important  aspect  of  this  question, 
and  that  is  the  fate  of  the  mothers.  Too  often,  as 
things  now  stand,  the  penalty  they  pay  for  a lapse 
which  even  the  austerest  moralist  who  knew  the  whole 
circumstances  could  only  regard  with  pity,  is  truly 
frightful.  Driven  sometimes  to  infanticide,  sometimes 
to  self-destruction,  and  in  numberless  cases  to  a life  of 
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vice,  they  fall  victims  not  to  any  innate  depravity,  but 
simply  to  defective  social  legislation.  Nature  knows 
nothing  of  marriage  rings,  and  the  highest  and  purest 
of  woman’s  instincts — the  maternal  instinct — is,  unless 
perverted  by  shame  and  terror,  as  sensitively  responsive 
in  unconsecrated  as  in  consecrated  motherhood.  There 
can,  moreover,  be  no  greater  error  than  to  assume  that  a 
girl  who  falls  through  her  affections,  as  many,  and  very 
many,  of  these  girls  do,  is  suddenly  demoralized,  and 
naturally  becomes  what  she  is  too  often  in  self-preser- 
vation very  unnaturally  compelled  to  become. 

That  questions  affecting  so  directly  and  so  materially 
the  interests  of  our  citizens  should  not  long  since  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  Government  is,  to  say  the  least, 
surprising.  But  all  that  the  Legislature  has  contributed 
towards  the  solution  of  these  problems  is  an  Act 
passed  in  1872  entitled  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act. 
That  Act  did  not  go  very  far,  and  extended  indeed  no 
further  than  its  title  indicates,  the  protection  of  infant 
life.  Government  has,  in  fact,  left  the  work  of  pro- 
viding for  illegitimate  children  and  “fallen  women” 
to  the  various  parochial  or  local  charities,  the  various 
public  and  private  philanthropical  institutes,  and  to  the 
various  voluntary  associations  which  have  of  late  years 
sprung  up  in  great  numbers,  both  in  London  and  in  the 
provinces.  That  these  bodies  labour  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  want  of  some  common  system,  and 
the  absence  of  some  controlling  central  authority,  is  no 
doubt  true  ; but  it  must  be  allowed  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  do  their  work  excellently.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
a great  mistake  to  place  any  unnecessary  restrictions  on 
their  useful  activity,  and  this,  I regret  to  see,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  do. 

A bill  brought  in  by  Lord  Denbigh  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  before  a Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  this  Bill,  if  it  become  law  without 
the  modification  of  one  of  its  clauses,  will  have  the 
effect  of  hampering  and  impeding,  if  not  of  actually 
paralysing,  some  of  the  most  successful  efforts  now 
being  made  for  grappling  with  the  evils  to  which  we 
have  referred.  Let  me  explain.  Till  recently  there  were 
four  courses  open  to  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 
They  could  desert  or  go  with  their  child  into  the  work- 
house  ; they  could  make  their  own  arrangements  for  the 
disposal  of  it,  which  in  most  cases,  or  at  least  in  very 
many  cases,  meant  an  arrangement  with  baby-farmers  ; 
they  could  sign  away  all  right  and  property  in  it,  and  so 
get  it  into  institutions  like  the  Foundling  Hospital,  or 
into  such  Homes  as  those  of  the  Church  Extension 
Association.  The  one  thing  they  could  not  do  was  to 
find  friends  who  would  shield  them  from  the  degradation 
of  becoming  unnatural  mothers,  and  from  the  ordinary 
consequences  of  a lapse  from  virtue.  But  during  the 
last  sixteen  years  there  have  sprung  up  a large  and 
increasing  numberof  voluntary  associations  for  the  rescue 
and  protection  of  these  unfortunate  women  and  their 
children.  Such,  to  confine  illustrations  to  London  and 
its  suburbs,  would  be  the  Pimlico  Ladies’  Association, 
the  Paddington  and  Marylebone  Ladies’  Association, 
the  Kensington  Workhouse  Girls’  Aid  Committee,  the 
Main  Memorial  Home  for  Deserted  Mothers,  and  some 
twenty  other  similar  institutions.  These  associations 
have  common  aims,  which  are  to  save  these  women 
from  the  fate  which  so  frequently  befalls  them,  and  to 
enable  them  to  retrieve  themselves,  and  to  provide  at 
the  same  time  for  the  proper  support  and  maintenance 
of  their  unhappy  offspring.  Received  into  the  homes  of 
these  associations  and  seen  safely  through  their  trouble, 
these  women  have  every  facility  given  them  for  re- 
trieving their  character  and  for  leading  virtuous  and 
useful  lives.  They  are  fed  and  clothed  should  they  be 
in  excessive  poverty ; they  are  instructed  ; they  are 
brought  under  the  influence  of  ladies  whom  they  are 
invited  to  regard  not  as  patronesses,  but  as  friends,  and 
they  are,  after  a due  probation,  put  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  an  honest  livelihood.  Proceeding  on  the 
principle  that  the  tie  between  the  mother  and  the  child 
should  not  be  severed,  as  it  is  severed  in  such  institu- 
tions as  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  the  Church 
Extension,  and  that  the  child  should  be  supported 
— or,  at  all  events,  partially  supported — by  those 
who  are  responsible  for  its  existence,  these  asso- 
ciations have  with  remarkable  success  attained  both 
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these  ends.  They  arrange  for  what  they  call  nurse- 
mothers.  These  are  respectable  women,  who  are  will- 
ing, for  a fixed  sum  paid  weekly,  to  board  and  take  care 
of  the  child.  This  fee  is  guaranteed  by  the  Association, 
but  paid,  or  in  part  paid,  each  week  by  the  mother,  the 
residue  being  made  up  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion. These  nurses  are  kept  under  the  closest  surveil- 
lance both  by  the  mother,  who  is  expected  regularly  to 
visit  her  child,  and  by  the  Association,  which  regularly 
sends  a member  of  its  staff  to  inspect.  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  this  arrangement  three  great  advantages  are 
secured.  In  the  first  place,  all  possibilities  of  the  abuses 
incident  to  the  baby-farming  system  are  prevented, 
because  the  nurse-mothers  are  not  only  chosen  after  a 
careful  inquiry  into  their  character  and  position  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Association,  but  are  in  close  contact  with 
them  and  always  under  their  eyes.  In  the  second  place, 
the  mothers,  under  the  protection  of  the  Association, 
have  regular  access  to  their  children,  and  that,  as 
experience  has  shown,  with  the  happiest  results  to  their 
moral  character.  In  the  third  place,  both  mother  and 
child  find  influential  friends  who  are  always  at  hand  to 
help. 

No  one  is  likely  to  dispute  that,  regarded  theoretically, 
a system  like  this  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  is 
eminently  humane  ; it  effectually  presents  the  horrid 
and  unnatural  traffic  against  which  Lord  Denbigh’s  Bill 
is  directed ; it  goes  far  towards  transforming  what  might 
be  unmitigated  evil  into  a means  of  good  ; it  relieves 
the  community  of  a heavy  burden,  and  not  only  places 
that  burden  on  the  right  shoulders,  but  enables  those 
shoulders  to  bear  it.  And  all  this,  as  ample  experience 
has  shown,  it  actually  does.  It  might  have  been  antici- 
pated that  charity  so  open  to  abuse  would  have  been 
grossly  abused,  especially  as  the  temptations  to  abuse 
it  would  appear  to  be  exceptionally  strong.  But  this 
has  not  been  the  case.  The  system  has  succeeded 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  anticipations,  and  the  relief 
to  the  rates  by  the  efforts  of  these  Voluntary  Associa- 
tions has  been  very  great  ; in  Paddington,  for  instance, 
it  has  amounted  to  18  per  cent.,  and  in  Lambeth  to 
40  per  cent.  It  is,  indeed,  admitted  on  all  sides  that 
the  good  that  these  associations  have  been,  and  still 
are,  doing  is  incalculable. 

But  the  keystone,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  system 
of  these  associations  is  the  possibility  of  finding  the 
proper  sort  of  nurse-mothers.  These  are  drawn  almost 
entirely  from  respectable  private  families,  such  as  the 
wives  of  artisans  and  small  tradesmen.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  Act,  it  was  only  necessary  to  register 
and  inspect  houses  where  more  than  one  infant  or,  in 
the  case  of  twins,  two  infants  under  the  age  of  one  year 
were  retained  or  received  for  hire.  In  Lord  Denbigh’s 
Bill  this  clause  is  repealed,  and  another  clause  inserted, 
forbidding  any  person  “retaining  or  receiving  for  hire 
or  reward  any  infant  under  the  age  of  five  years  for  a 
longer  space  than  twenty-four  hours,  except  in  a house 
which  has  been  registered.”  The  effect  of  this  clause, 
if  it  becomes  law,  will  be  most  disastrous  to  the  work 
of  these  associations,  for  ic  will  close  the  doors  of  those 
whom  they  are  most  anxious  to  secure  as  nurse- 
mothers.  Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  nothing 
more  repugnant  to  respectable  private  families  than  to 
be  submitted  to  Government  inspection  and  registra- 
tion, and  that  those  who  would  have  no  objection  to  be 
visited  as  they  would  be  visited  by  private  ladies 
would  absolutely  refuse  to  be  invaded  by  public  officials. 
All  that  this  clause  will  do  will  be  to  multiply  the  very 
evils  which  it  is  designed  to  prevent,  it  will  substitute 
professional  baby-farming  for  adoption  and  true  maternal 
care,  feed  the  foundling  hospitals  and  advertising  insti- 
tutions which  make  traffic  ,out  of  these  children.  To 
contend  that  the  class  of  nurses  on  which  this  Bill  will 
practically  confer  a monopoly  in  these  duties  is  likely  to 
perform  them  as  efficiently  as  the  class  which  it  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  associations  to  secure  is  as  absurd 
as  to  suppose  that  the  inspection  of  a Government 
official  will  be  more  effective  in  preventing  abuses  than 
the  inspection  now  instituted  by  the  societies  to  which 
we  have  referred.  All  the  associations  in  London  have 
appealed  against  the  clause,  and  considering  the  ad- 
mirable work  which  they  . are  doing,  and  doing  so 
efficiently,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  their  protest 
with  respect  and  sympathy.  In  the  evidence  which  Dr. 
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Barnardo  gave  before  the  Commission,  he  stated  that 
he  never  “ planted  ” his  children — and  he  has  at  the  pre- 
sentmoment  1,751  under  his  supervision — “ because  the 
best  houses  do  not  register  from  fear  of  inspection  and 
interference,  and  from  fear  of  incurring  odium  as  baby- 
farmers.” 

Till  Government  are  prepared  to  deal  with  the  whole 
question,  I cannot  see  what  good  can  possibly  be 
done  by  legislation  which,  while  it  practically  effects 
nothing,  impedes  and  thwarts  the  efforts  of  those  who 
are  by  general  consent  effecting  so  much. 

J.  C.  C. 

THE  MONTENEGRIN’S  VISIT. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent  at  Belgrade.) 

Belgrade,  27  June , 1896. 

IF  a recent  authority  on  “the  Near  East”  is  to  be 
believed,  Belgrade  is  the  ugliest  and  dreariest  village 
that  ever  called  itself  a capital,  the  Servian  army 
compares  unfavourably  with  knock-kneed  savages,  and 
a disgraceful  debacle  is  only  a question  of  months  or 
even  weeks.  I hope  to  throw  a rosier  light  upon  political 
prospects  at  the  end  of  a searching  scrutiny ; but  a stay 
of  twenty-four  hours  has  already  convinced  me  that 
Servian  soldiers  make  a very  brave  show,  and  that  the 
capital,  within  its  limits,  is  unsurpassed. 

Just  now,  of  course,  when  a Prince  of  Montenegro  is 
visiting  his  Servian  brother  for  the  first  time  since 
Kossovo,  the  brilliancy  is  unwonted.  But  demurer 
moments  cannot  detract  from  the  smiling  panorama 
over  Save  and  Danube,  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
street-scenes,  or  the  geniality  of  the  versatile  citizens. 
A vulgar  critic  might  object  that  gala-days  are  more 
magnificent  at  Budapest,  but  for  my  part  I prefer  the 
unaffected  demonstrations  of  these  simpler  souls  ; the 
old-world,  dreamland  dresses  of  the  Servian  peasants 
are  infinitely  more  natural  and  pleasing  than  the  circus 
displays  of  Magyar  magnates ; and  the  commercial 
enthusiasm  of  millennial  exploiters  stinks  beside  the 
patriotic  fervour  of  this  Slav  blood-brotherhood. 

Early  this  morning  I made  my  way  to  the  railway 
station  through  cheerful  boulevards,  decked  out  with 
red-blue-white  bunting  and  Venetian  masts,  bearing 
alternately  the  Servian  and  Montenegrin  arms.  On 
each  side  was  an  enthusiastic  hedge  of  peasantry,  gay 
with  embroidered  raiment ; officers,  with  scarlet  uni- 
forms and  layers  of  sparkling  decorations,  urged  their 
sleek  Bosnian  horses  to  express-trot  ; there  a corps  of 
cadets,  goodly  youths  in  smart  green  uniforms,  swrung 
their  arms  in  martial  zeal  ; everywhere  was  bustle  and 
zealous  anticipation.  I was  one  of  the  very  few  civilians 
allowed  the  privilege  of  going  on  to  the  platform. 
There  my  first  sight  was  that  of  the  King’s  guards, 
standing  on  the  railway  track  in  their  serviceable  uni- 
forms of  dark  blue,  polishing  up  their  boots.  At  a 
quarter  to  nine  they  were  drawn  up  along  the  platform 
to  attention,  and  I had  an  opportunity  of  walking 
down  the  line  and  recognizing  their  fine  soldierly  bear- 
ing. They  are  picked  men  and  can  stand  comparison 
with  almost  any  troops  I know.  The  band  struck  up 
the  Servian  national  anthem,  and  I became  aware  of 
the  presence  of  the  King,  in  scarlet  uniform  and 
Russian  peaked  cap,  standing  upon  a strip  of  matting. 
My  first  impression  was  one  of  intense  surprise  at  his 
good  looks  and  dignified  bearing.  None  of  his  portraits 
do  him  justice,  and  his  postage-stamps  are  a monstrous 
caricature. 

A bell  rang,  and  the  train  steamed  in  punctual  “ to  a 
tick.”  A portly,  jovial  gentleman,  clad  in  blue  sleeveless 
jacket,  thick  waistband,  and  white  kilt,  emerged  all 
wreathed  in  smiles.  Saving  the  dress,  you  had  said  a 
popular  English  country  squire.  The  young  King 
stood  to  attention,  advanced  a step,  and  held  out  his 
hand  with  a few  words  of  welcome.  The  Prince  wrung 
his  hand  with  great  cordiality,  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks  ; then  gave  him  one  additional  kiss  and  a pat 
on  the  back  to  emphasize  satisfaction,  and  the  pair 
walked  down  the  platform  to  inspect  the  guards,  and 
back  again.  By  this  time  the  Prince’s  suite  had  also 
disembarked — six  men  dressed  very  much  like  their 
master,  and  a Mussulman  beg  wearing  a fez.  The 
King  presented  his  suite  to  the  Prince,  who  clanked 


his  heels  together,  held  out  his  hand  (to  be  shaken,  not 
kissed),  and  said  a few  words  to  each,  still  with  the 
jovial  smile,  displaying  his  teeth.  Then  he  turned  and 
presented  his  suite  to  the  King,  who  again  impressed 
me  very  much  by  his  complete  self-possession.  He  had 
plenty  to  say  to  each  man,  and  seemed  to  know  just 
the  right  thing  to  say.  There  was  not  a shade  of 
embarrassment,  or  even  hesitation,  and  I should  judge 
by  his  manner  that  he  wras  quick,  resolute,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  pink  of  courtesy  ; one  who  would  say 
smooth  things  and  at  the  same  time  stand  no  nonsense. 

The  two  sovereigns  drove  off  amid  enthusiastic  cries 
of  “ zhiveylee  ” (let  them  live!)  from  the  crowd,  the 
Prince  with  his  ever-benign  smile,  and  the  King  touch- 
ing his  kepi  repeatedly  with  most  royal  dignity.  I could 
not  but  admire  the  grey  liveries  and  fluffy  cocked  hats 
of  the  postilions  ; for  the  shades  were  so  exquisitely 
blended,  and  I am  told  the  Palace  is  furnished  with 
equally  conspicuous  good  taste. 

At  eleven  there  was  a requiem  at  the  Cathedral  for 
those  who  died  at  Kossovo  507  years  ago — that 
picturesque  battle,  when  the  crows  carried  the  news  to 
the  Tsarina  Militza  that  the  Servian  Empire  had  been 
shattered.  The  pillars,  walls,  and  candelabra  were 
hung  with  black,  presenting  a remarkable  contrast  to 
the  bright  uniforms  of  the  officers  and  the  gorgeous 
vestments  of  the  popes.  It  was  really  a brilliant 
assemblage,  which  would  have  made  a deep  impression 
in  any  country.  The  Archimandrites  in  their  great 
globular  mitres,  richly  studded  with  jewels,  were  par- 
ticularly imposing,  and  the  minor  clergy  with  their  long 
hair  and  patriarchal  beards  might  have  stepped  straight 
out  of  some  picture  of  the  Apostles.  But  the  interest 
centred  in  three  figures  standing  in  front  of  three 
thrones  ; the  King  in  the  middle,  the  Prince  to  the  right, 
and  Queen  Nathalie  to  the  left. 

If  the  King’s  appearance  had  surprised  me,  that  of 
his  mother  almost  overwhelmed  me.  I had  expected 
great  beauty,  but  not  such  transcendent  beauty  as  this. 
It  is  a beauty  which  no  pencil  has  been  able  to  repro- 
duce and  which  no  pen  could  ever  hope  to  describe.  As 
she  stood  there  in  the  cathedral,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning  for  the  requiem,  she  wore  a pathetic  ex- 
pression, for  which  men  lay  down  their  lives  ; in  the 
afternoon,  on  the  balcony  of  the  palace,  in  a blouse  of 
light  blue  silk,  chatting  to  her  son  and  guest,  she  was 
all  vivacity  and  sparkle,  and  I could  not  wonder  at  the 
dense  crowds  who  stood  gaping  their  admiration.  But 
it  was  at  the  theatre,  in  a low  cream-satin  dress,  that 
she  appeared  most  statuesquely  divine  ; the  first  part 
of  the  story  of  King  Francis  and  the  glove  was  no 
longer  a legend  to  me,  for  who  would  not  risk  every- 
thing to  gratify  her  lightest  whim  ? 

The  theatre  is  a pretty  little  house ; the  scenery  and 
singing  were  good  ; and  though  I could  only  catch  the 
drift  of  the  two  plays,  I was  interested  all  the  time. 
The  first  piece  represented  Stefan  Duthan  proclaiming 
himself  Tsar  of  Servia,  and  the  scenery  of  his  Oriental 
palace  was  remarkably  pretty.  The  second  piece  turned 
on  the  doctrine  of  Kismet ; an  old  Turk  having  been 
warned  by  the  fairies  that  he  would  perish  at  a certain 
well,  whereupon  he  nailed  it  up  to  avoid  falling  in,  and 
sat  on  the  lid  to  show  he  was  not  afraid,  but  was 
presently  stabbed  there.  It  was  delightfully  quaint  and 
old-fashioned,  and  there  was  a very  sweet  cradle  song 
at  the  beginning.  Altogether  everybody  seemed  pleased, 
and  the  vivacity  of  the  distinguished  company  suggested 
that,  after  all,  life  at  Belgrade  cannot  be  so  dull  as  many 
people  delight  to  represent  it.  Next  week  we  are  to 
have  races,  a review,  a great  peasants’  fete  at  Topchider, 
a Court  ball  and  concert,  and  other  festivities.  If  Prince 
Nicholas  is  not  gratified  by  his  welcome,  he  must 
assuredly  be  hard  to  please. 

A DAGGER-DAY. 

THE  slack  worshipper  who  fumbles  weekly  for  his 
excuse  has  it  ready  to  his  hand  this  morning.  For 
a smother  of  blue-black  cloud  scuds  overhead  ; the 
windows  of  the  house  darken  ; a gust  of  sleety  rain 
crackles  on  the  glass  ; and  the  torn  jangle  of  the  kirk 
bells  comes  tossing  upon  a wild  nor’-wester.  The  slack 
worshipper  is,  of  course,  a man.  He  looks  forth 
dismally  and  shakes  a dubious  head ; but  already  his 
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womenfolk  are  adventuring  into  the  loud  storm,  with 
stout  faith  and  frail  umbrellas.  Brave  hearts  ! I am 
with  you  in  the  quest,  for  I also  am  a worshipper,  and 
a clear  bell  calls  me,  although  it  swings  not  in  any 
steeple. 

Out  then  into  the  riot  I fling — boring  into  the  wind 
with  bent  head.  The  Firth  of  Clyde  is  lost  in  a fleece  of 
flying  spray  ; the  woods  of  Roseneath  are  an  inky  smear  ; 
and  as  I bear  up  towards  the  Gareloch  I find  it  whipped 
to  a yeasty  turmoil.  It  is  a sheltered  loch  among  the 
hills,  silken-smooth  at  most  times,  but  to-day  the  waves, 
in  a white  cloud,  jerk  over  the  black  pier  of  Row,  and 
the  stinging  spindrift  leaps  shoreward.  The  fleet  of 
ships  that  usually  find  this  a quiet  haven  are  now  tearing 
at  their  anchors,  and  the  bluff-bowed  training-ship — an 
old  wooden  three-decker — thrashes  at  her  moorings  in  a 
cloud  of  spray.  The  swinging  craft  lift  in  the  crested 
waves  like  things  of  life,  and  all  things  that  love  the 
keen  rush  of  the  wind  are  greatly  alive  to-day.  Yon 
sea-gull,  for  instance,  screams  at  whiles  in  pure  joyous- 
ness. Aloft  it  whirls  like  a blown  white  leaf  against 
the  low  blackness  of  the  rack  ; now  it  topples  over  with 
a flash  ; and  then  spins  down  the  wind  into  the  grey 
drift.  I send  my  voice  after  it  in  a shout.  We  are 
comrades,  sharing  the  wrestle  and  the  joy. 

Heavy  and  lowering  is  the  cloud-mass  to  windward, 
yet  behind  it  the  eager  sun  is  busy.  Here  a quick  shaft 
of  light  burns  through  the  blackness  ; while  there,  as 
though  it  were  a curtain,  the  dark  weft  is  slashed  with 
a gleaming  sword.  Lo  ! now  the  sunlight  sifts  down 
upon  the  crested  water  in  long  quivering  lines  ; the 
cloud-gaps  quickly  widen  ; while  a great  shred,  torn 
from  the  mass,  goes  scurrying  upon  the  wind.  The 
ancient  wizardry  of  the  sun,  it  would  seem,  is  about 
to  triumph.  The  ragged  edges  of  the  rent  clouds  are 
silver  bright ; a sudden  pool  of  marvellous  blue  sky 
appears  ; and  then  the  Conqueror  himself  starts  forth. 
On  the  instant,  all  the  uplifted  waves  are  a-dazzle  with 
his  light ; the  grey-green  braes  of  the  loch-side  brighten  ; 
the  painted  ships  flash  through  the  driving  spray  ; the 
grim  Argyleshire  hills  take  outline  in  the  open  heaven. 

Sound  of  a Psalm  in  the  tune  of  “ French  ” comes 
from  the  old  kirk  of  Row,  as  I halt  for  a breathing  space 
under  the  kirkyaird  wall.  A soothing  sound,  and  in 
happy  contrast  to  the  outdoor  tumult.  For  even  here, 
in  shelter,  the  wind  beats  like  a surf  in  the  stark  oak 
trees  overhead,  and  sends  a shrill  whistling  among  the 
tombstones.  Tombstones  of  varied  device  ; the  modest 
and  the  obtrusive  ; weather-green  sandstone  slabs  and 
wet  granite  crosses  that  sparkle  in  the  sun  ; but  the  earth 
they  overlook  is  the  same  common  red  earth,  and  the 
mounded  sod  is  silent. 

Now  the  kirkfolk  begin  to  straggle  forth.  Not  to-day, 
however,  is  the  kirkyaird  a meeting-place  of  the 
gossips  ; not  to-day  does 

“ The  guidman  bide  awee 
To  dwall  among  the  deid.” 

On  the  contrary,  the  worshippers  step  timidly  into  the 
blustrous  weather  with  anxious  looks  overhead.  They 
take  little  joy,  as  it  seems,  in  this  mighty  wind  of  God  ; 
’tis  a happiness  to  get  home  in  a dry  blink.  So  the 
nor’-wester  scatters  them  incontinently  as  in  sport,  and 
already  the  precincts  are  empty.  Save  for  an  anxious 
three  who  have  made  a joint-stock  business  of  their 
matches,  and  squat  under  the  wall  here  in  an  effort  to 
start  a heartening  pipe.  They  go  about  the  task,  being 
Scotsmen,  with  a kind  of  stealth,  for  they  are  conscious 
of  a too  quick  descent  from  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal. 
One  after  one  the  matches  flare  and  go  out,  while  the 
language  which  comes  upon  the  wind  is  instant  with 
biblical  terseness,  as  is  meet.  But  at  last  the  skilfullest 
fire-raiser  succeeds,  and  the  happy  three  start  home- 
wards, passing  the  common  pipe  to  each  other  in  the 
quaint  manner  of  the  early  Christians. 

With  me,  also,  the  word  is  homewards.  For  in  this 
day  of  quick  changes  the  sun’s  triumph  has  been  short- 
lived. Already  the  cloud-rack  has  gathered  again  ; the 
colour  has  gone  from  the  braesides  ; the  dazzle  has 
failed  from  the  waves  ; while  to  windward  the  oncoming 
rain  blots  out  the  hills  as  with  a grey  sponge.  Along 
the  empty  road  old  black  leaves  are  whirled,  and  the 
shallow  pools  are  whipped  away  before  the  wind.  With 
these  I am  sped,  until  the  sleet  leaps  upon  me  with  a 
hiss,  and  then  all  is  lost  in  the  driving  smother— sky, 
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and  hillside,  and  loch.  Yet  am  I cloistered  in  the  midst 
of  it  with  roused  blood,  and  a leaping  sense  of  nature’s 
beneficence.  For  this,  in  George  Meredith’s  phrase,  is 
a dagger-day — a day  in  which  the  rough-whirling  earth 
is  as  a whetstone  : — 

“That  she  may  give  us  edging  keen.” 

Hamish  Hendry. 

PLANT  FORMS  IN  DECORATION. 

THE  decorative  designer  is  not  a person  who  can  be 
passed  over  unnoticed  in  these  days;  he  claims  our 
attention  on  book-covers,  in  book-plates,  in  illustrations 
to  fairy  tales,  in  title-pages,  borders,  head-pieces,  tail- 
pieces, and  in  some  of  the  periodicals  devoted  to  art  we 
may  hear  about  the  principles  on  which  he  works.  But 
some  months  ago  there  appeared  a book  entitled  * ‘ Studies 
in  Plant  Form,  with  some  Suggestions  for  their  Applica- 
tion to  Design,”*  in  which  we  may  study  him  more 
completely,  and  study  him  in  his  newest  and  most  cha- 
racteristic phase — namely,  his  use  of  plants  and  flowers. 
Here  we  have  sketches  and  photographs  of  plants  on 
one  page,  and  the  designer’s  treatment  of  these  same 
plants  on  the  next. 

The  contemporary  decorator  is  both  a realist  and  not 
a realist.  One  of  his  first  principles  is  that  the  exact 
copy  of  a real  plant  will  not  decorate.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  a realist  in  that  he  will  have  every  line  of 
his  design  justified  by  a part  of  the  real  plant.  Let  us 
see  how  he  sets  about  his  business.  He  takes  a shoot 
of  wild  rose  and  ranges  the  green  leaves  at  the  base 
into  a compact  square  mass  with  a curved  bottom  ; on 
the  top  of  this  he  fixes  a simplified  (i.e.  graceless  and 
unbending)  wild  rose  blossom  (not  a heraldic  rose,  but 
one  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment),  and  sym- 
metrically under  each  side  of  it  another  blossom  with 
only  two  petals,  so  that  the  three  blossoms  form  a semi- 
circle at  the  top  of  the  rectangular  body  of  leaves. 
Then  above  the  blossoms  he  sets  six  hips,  three  bend- 
ing in  from  the  left  and  three  from  the  right,  and  the 
completed  shape  looks  like  a lobster  or  scorpion  with 
antennae  curved  above  its  head.  Wherever  he  can,  he 
bends  leaves  and  stalks  inwards  so  as  to  make  a 
rounded  shape — a depressing  tendency,  true  sign,  it 
might  be  imagined,  of  a morbid  age  that  is  always 
returning  on  itself.  And  these  curves  so  often  take  that 
mournful  form  which  we  can  only  describe  by  the  word 
embryonic.  The  designer  is  at  his  worst  when  he  is 
doing  a book-cover  for  Tennyson’s  poems  based  on  the 
jonquil.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cover  lies  a heavy  band 
formed  by  a dozen  bent  leaves  that  look  like  so  many 
eels  drilled  to  lift  their  heads  the  same  height.  From 
their  midst  a stem  rises  some  three-quarters  way  up  the 
cover,  and  there  branches  into  five  snakes  on  either 
side,  which  curve  out  and  then  in,  and  finally  reach  the 
top  with  the  same  marvellous  precision.  In  front  of  this 
symmetrical  shape  of  upper  snakes  are  six  incandescent 
lamps  upwards,  and  three  with  shades  hanging  down. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  less  elegant 
and  less  happy.  The  artist  has  certainly  managed  to  fix 
up  his  jonquil  on  the  cover  ; but  only  by  courtesy  can 
he  be  said  to  have  decorated  it.  We  cannot  see  that  he 
has  felt  the  shape  he  had  to  beautify,  and  every  one 
agrees  that  this  is  the  all-important  qualification.  The 
designer  should  feel  the  given  shape  at  his  fingers’  tips, 
and  the  design  should  look  as  if,  under  the  play  of  these 
fingers,  lines  had  fallen  and  danced  and  crept  inevitably 
into  the  figure  best  suited  to  bring  out  the  shape  and 
harmonize  with  it.  The  artist  who  designed  this  jonquil 
book-cover  was  happy  at  the  thought  of  breaking  new 
ground.  He  would  throw  over  the  evolved,  the  historic, 
forms  of  ornament,  and  go  direct  to  a real  plant.  He 
would  pay  no  attention  to  his  predecessors  in  design  ; 
the  jonquil  herself  should  give  him  new  forms  of  orna- 
ment. Now  the  tenet  that  a plant  can  directly  inspire 
an  artist  with  new  forms  of  decoration  is  one  which  we 
should  combat  as  historically  and  philosophically  untrue. 
We  have  been  saved  the  trouble  ; the  designer  has  dis- 
proved it  himself  with  a wealth  of  negatives  suggestive 
of  the  Divorce  Courts..  , 'J'.he  lines  and  masses  of  his 
jonquil  design  cannot  in  any  comprehensible  sense  be 

* “Studies  in  Plant  Form,  with  some  Suggestions  for  their 
Application  to  Design.”  By  A.  E.  V.  Lilley  and  W.  Midgley.  . 
London  : Chapman  & Hall.'  1896. 
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said  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  live  jonquil  plant,  and 
they  are  not  decorative. 

Again,  if  he  wants  to  ornament  a border  he  will  take 
the  proud  tulip  and  bend  her  head,  and  curve  her  stalk, 
and  flatten  her  lengthways  into  the  narrow  passage. 
For  ever  when  you  look  at  it  you  will  see  this  pitiable 
torture  as  of  tall  graceful  matrons  doomed  to  walk  in 
an  endless  cave  three  feet  high.  Finally  he  will  suffo- 
cate his  tulips  with  waves  of  hair  twisted  into  agonized 
and  restless  curves.  One  of  his  gravest  faults,  indeed, 
is  that  he  crams  his  spaces  full  up,  and  some  of  these 
full  designs  are  most  unpleasant.  For  instance,  there 
is  a cotton-print  based  on  the  pea  which  looks  exactly 
like  a picture  of  the  lower  intestines.  Woodlice,  scor- 
pions, embryos  and  chitterlings  are  not  pleasant  things 
to  live  with.  The  story  of  contemporary  decoration  is 
like  some  fairy  tale  about  a wicked  man  who  tortures 
and  ill  uses  Nature’s  loveliest  children,  and  she  punishes 
him  by  turning  all  he  touches  into  the  semblance  of  the 
most  degraded  parts  of  her.  He  points  with  pride  at  his 
handiwork:  “Behold  a honeysuckle  with  which  to 

cover  your  wall,”  and  we,  thinking  of  a gracious  spray 
dangling  in  wayward  coquetry  from  a hedgerow,  see 
only  the  section  of  a dead  octopus.  A collection  of  his 
decorations  is  a veritable  nightmare ; even  from  the 
more  possible  designs  we  expect  to  see  a great  eye 
glare  ; we  are  ready  to  shriek  at  the  quiver  of  the 
antennae,  or  to  glaze  in  horror  as  the  various  parts  of 
the  figure  start  creeping  and  working  in  and  out  with  a 
rhythmical  animation. 

The  contemporary  designer,  though  he  thinks  he  is 
making  a stand  against  realism,  is  all  the  time  paying 
that  power  an  odd  tribute,  and  he  has  fallen  into  the 
initial  error  of  looking  upon  a close  attention  to  nature 
as  a virtue.  A virtue  of  a kind  no  doubt  it  is.  The 
close  and  tender  observation  of  anything  is  edifying  ; 
there  is  no  saying  how  much  certain  characters  may 
gain  by  an  enthusiastic  study  of  buds  and  thickenings 
in  the  stem.  But  the  virtue  is  personal,  and  when  the 
observant  designer’s  works  are  exhibited,  it  holds  no 
longer.  His  design  is  judged  along  with  the  immoral 
work  of  a man  whose  foliage  is  as  much  like  ostrich 
feathers  as  anything  else,  or  who  has,  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  hand,  plumped  down  a fat  cherub  upholding  the 
ends  of  two  garlands  whose  outer  ends  finish  in  foxes’ 
heads  that  support  a basket  of  fruit  by  its  ribbons.  We 
want  a border  handsomely  decorated  or  a sofa  well 
covered,  and  if  a bit  of  the  design  is  stiff  and  ungainly, 
we  are  not  convinced  when  the  designer  explains  that 
the  part  objected  to  is  his  treatment  of  the  seed  vessels 
of  the  dandelion  (never  before  treated  in  design),  or 
that  the  importunate  curves  of  parallel  lines  are  the 
roots  of  the  tomato.  We  don’t  care  in  the  least.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a sporting  interest  in  making  out  the 
origin  in  nature  of  every  stroke  in  a complex  design  ; 
but  surely  it  is  a mistake  to  lift  this  game  into  the  high- 
est place.  And  this  attention  to  the  facts  of  growth 
seems  useless  when  the  resultant  design  is  so  dead. 
The  acanthus  foliage  of  a sixteenth-century  Italian 
design  may  resemble  no  growth  under  the  sun,  it  may 
contradict  the  most  elementary  laws  of  botany  ; but  it 
is  alive.  The  sprays  and  their  leaves  curl  like  the  edge 
of  a banner  in  a light  breeze,  they  lick  into  corners  and 
fling  up  like  the  sea  in  a niche  of  rock.  It  is  not  the 
observed  or  the  recognizable  life  of  this  or  that  plant,  it 
is  life  itself.  None  of  the  plants  in  these  decorative 
designs  grow ; they  are  lifeless,  though  even  their  roots 
may  be  there,  clamorous  for  recognition. 

His  monitors  have  so  often  cried  out  to  the  designer 
to  look  how  this  grows  and  this,  that  at  last  the  seed- 
vessel  of  a pumpkin  gets  on  his  conscience,  and  this 
uncomfortable  fact  looks  with  no  little  solemnity  from 
his  designs.  Of  course  this  is  to  reverse  the  true  posi- 
tion of  things,  and,  in  the  light  of  recent  designs,  Mr. 
Day  may  seem  to  have  encouraged  the  study  of  nature 
to  a dangerous  extent  in  his  instructive  treatise  on 
the  use  of  nature  in  ornament.  Anyhow  he  modifies  his 
advice  when  he  declares  the  absurdity  of  forcing 
into  a design  real  points  of  growth  because  they 
exist,  as  if  the  preoccupation  of  a free  designer  were 
to  find  a use  for  every,  or  indeed  any,  part  of  a 
plant.  And  he  points  out  more  than  once  in  the  case  of 
a fine  design  that  what  truths  of  growth  it  displays  were 
arrived  at  unconsciously  by  the  artist,  because  his  line 


led  him  to  them.  A designer’s  head,  as  he  says,  may 
be  so  full  of  plant-lore  that  the  fashions  and  peculiarity 
of  growth  have  become  a part  of  his  brain  ; he  is  not 
conscious  of  the  knowledge,  still  less  does  he  make  it 
into  one  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  contend, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  design  he  falls  into  something 
that  suggests,  or  is  a real  bit  of,  nature.  We  see  no 
signs  of  this  sem’-conscious  knowledge  in  the  decorations 
under  consideration.  Rather  the  designer  appears  to 
have  sat  down  before  a crab-apple,  and  said,  “ Heavens, 
how  am  I to  make  it  into  a diaper?  ” as  if  he  owed  it  to 
the  crab-apple  to  get  him  in  somehow. 

And  what  does  he  gain  by  thus  shackling  himself  with 
a plant  form?  For,  by  dint  of  ill-treating  his  plant,  he 
almost  arrives  at  the  circular  shape  of  tradition,  only 
his  circle  is  cut  into  by  certain  meaningless  and  de- 
spondent spaces.  We  imagine  a conventional  decorator 
would  have  chosen  a heraldic  rose  or  pine  for  this  diaper, 
and  if  he  wanted  something  less  heavy  or  more  intricate, 
he  would  have  fretted  spaces  into  his  rose  according 
to  fancy  ; but  these  spaces,  unlike  those  between  the 
leaves  and  stalks  of  the  crab-apple,  would  in  themselves 
have  made  a pattern.  But  this  would  be  more  formal, 
more  in  accordance  with  rule,  the  decorator  of  to-day 
will  answer,  mad  with  the  search  for  originality.  Of 
course.  To  say  this  is  almost  equivalent  to  saying  it 
would  be  more  beautiful.  If  these  original  designers 
succeed  at  all  with  a diaper  pattern,  it  is  because  their 
figures  approach  traditional  shapes.  That  is  to  say, 
after  great  original  effort,  they  almost  tell  us  something 
we  knew  before.  We  fail  to  understand  how  an  artist 
can  imagine  himself  free,  when  he  is  thus  placed 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  On  the  one  hand 
he  is  convinced  that  he  should  use  natural  forms  ; on 
the  other  hand,  whether  he  will  or  no,  he  must  journey 
towards  a traditional  goal,  with  the  probability  of  never 
reaching  it  in  his  fetters.  Would  he  not  be  freer  who 
starts  from  the  point  the  other  never  quite  reaches,  who 
takes  a traditional  shape,  and  plays  with  it  as  he 
fancies  ? Thus  the  late  Gothic  decorators  played  upon 
their  traditional  pine  cones,  with  the  feeling  of  security 
which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  freedom. 
Or  if  the  study  of  nature  led  to  anything  like  Japanese 
decoration,  no  one  would  have  a word  to  say  against 
it,  for  the  Japanese  manage  to  be  decorative,  and  yet 
retain  the  life  and  peculiarities  of  the  flowers  they  use. 
But  for  the  formal  designer  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
danger,  because  it  prompts  him  to  struggle  to  see  how 
he  can  use  up  his  observed  nature,  because  it  leads  him 
away  from  the  eternal  rules,  and  because  when  the  work 
is  finished  he  expects  it  to  be  counted  as  a virtue  to 
him  that  this  or  that  bit  of  the  design,  decoratively 
dead  and  meaningless,  is  based  on  an  observed  growth. 

We  would  not  for  a moment  be  unfair  to  the  authors 
of  the  book  in  question,  they  have  done  their  work 
admirably.  Of  their  kind  the  designs  are  often  first 
rate — that  is  to  say,  they  display  an  astonishing  in- 
genuity. Also  some  true  and  useful  things  are  said  in 
the  text.  Neither  would  we  wish,  if  the  work  of  this 
school  were  beautiful,  to  cavil  with  their  dogmas,  how- 
ever narrow,  knowing  that  when  artists  dogmatize  they 
do  so  chiefly  to  encourage  themselves.  Only  we  think 
that  the  typical  contemporary  decoration  is  sickly  and 
depressing  and  altogether  dislikeable.  And  its  ugliness 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  the  work  of  well- 
intentioned  people,  who  care  intensely  about  taste,  and 
their  admirers  care  too,  and  are  interested.  It  is  just 
because  we  all  do  care  about  decoration,  because  we 
are  conscious  and  conscientious,  that  the  wrong-headed 
result  is  so  oppressive.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  we  are  conscious,  that  we  are  taste- 
ful ; it  is  no  use  bluffing.  We  must  work  through 
the  low  ground  and  hope  to  come  up  cheerful  and 
vigorous  the  other  side.  ' Meanwhile  it  is  a rest  and  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  to  see  the  ribbons  and  floral  joys  of 
the  old  English  chintzes  that  divide  the  honours  in 
shop  windows  with  the  terra  cotta,  yellow  and  broken 
green  art  fabrics. 

“TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDA.” 

SAYS  Nietzsche  (pretending  to  put  the  words  into 
the  mouth  of  another)  “ I hate  Wagner,  but  I no 
longer  stand  any  other  music  ” ; and  though  the  saying 
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is  entirely  senseless  to  those  who  do  hate  Wagner,  the 
feeling  that  prompted  it  may  be  understood  by  all  who 
love  him  and  who  stand  every  other  music,  so  long  as 
it  is  real  music.  Immediately  after  listening  to  “Tristan 
and  Isolda  ” all  other  operas  seem  away  from  the  point, 
to  be  concerned  with  the  secondary  issues  of  life,  to 
babble  without  fervour  or  directness  of  unessential 
matters.  This  does  not  mean  that  “ Tristan  ” is  greater 
than  “ Don  Giovanni”  or  the  “ Matthew  Passion,”  for 
it  is  not ; but  that  it  speaks  to  each  of  us  in  the  most 
modern  language  of  the  most  engrossing  subject  in  the 
world,  of  oneself,  of  one’s  own  soul.  Who  can  stay  to 
listen  to  the  sheer  loveliness  of  “ Don  Giovanni,”  or 
follow  with  any  sympathy  the  artificial  doom  of  that 
hero,  or  who,  again,  can  be  at  the  pains  to  enter  into 
the  obsolescent  emotions  and  mode  of  expression  of 
Bach,  when  Wagner  calls  us  to  listen  concerning  the 
innermost  workings  of  our  own  being,  and  speaks  in  a 
tongue  every  word  of  which  enters  the  brain  like  a thing 
of  life?  For  one  does  not  have  to  think  what  Wagner 
means  : so  direct,  so  penetrating,  is  his  speech,  that  one 
becomes  aware  of  the  meaning  without  thinking  of  the 
words  that  convey  it.  Nietzsche  is  right  when  he  says 
Wagner  summarizes  modernism  ; but  he  forgot  that 
Wagner  summarizes  it  because  he  largely  helped  to 
create  it,  to  make  it  what  it  is,  by  this  power  of  trans- 
ferring his  thought  and  emotion  bodily,  as  it  were,  to 
other  minds,  and  that  he  will  remain  modern  for 
long  to  come  inasmuch  as  he  moulds  the  thought  of 
the  successive  generations  as  they  arise. 

“Tristan  ” comes  home  to  us  with  a swiftness  and  a 
power  passing  that  of  Wagner’s  other  music-plays  be- 
cause in  its  prime  and  principal  intention  it  is  an  emotional 
appeal  and  not  at  all  a decorative  piece  of  art,  and 
because  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  universal  instinct  of 
sex.  It  is  a glorification  of  sex  attraction.  Neverthe- 
less it  refutes  Tannhauser  or  Venus  as  completely  as 
it  refutes  Wolfram  or  Elizabeth.  Tannhauser,  we 
know,  would  have  it  that  love  was  wholly  of  the  flesh, 
Wolfram  that  it  was  solely  of  the  spirit.  That  there  is 
no  love  which  does  not  commence  in  the  desiring  of 
the  flesh,  and  none,  not  even  the  most  spiritual,  which 
does  not  consist  entirely  in  sex  passion,  that  the  two, 
spiritual  and  fleshly  love,  are  merely  different  phases  of 
one  and  the  same  passion,  Wagner  had  learnt  when  he 
came  to  create  “Tristan.”  And  in  “Tristan”  we 
commence  with  a fleshly  love,  as  intense  as  that 
Tannhauser  knew  ; but  by  reason  of  its  own  energy,  its 
own  excess,  it  rises  to  a spiritual  love  as  free  from 
grossness  as  any  dreamed  of  by  Elizabeth  or  Wolfram, 
and  far  surpassing  theirs  in  exaltation.  This  change 
he  depicted  in  a way  as  simple  as  it  was  marvel- 
lous, so  that  as  we  watch  the  drama  and  listen 
to  the  music  we  experience  it  within  ourselves 
and  our  inner  selves  are  revealed  to  us.  Nothing 
comes  between  us  and  the  passions  expressed. 
Tristan  and  Isolda  are  passion  in  its  purest  integrity, 
naked  souls  vibrating  with  the  keenest  emotion  ; they 
hhve  no  idiosyncrasies  to  be  sympathized  with,  to  be 
allowed  for  ; they  are  generalizations,  not  characters, 
and  in  them  we  see  only  ourselves  reflected  on  the 
stage — ourselves  as  we  are  under  the  spell  of  Wagner’s 
music  and  of  his  drama.  For  “Tristan”  seems  to  me 
the  most  wonderful  of  Wagner’s  dramas,  more  wonder- 
ful even  than  “ Parsifal,”  far  more  wonderful  than 
,f  Tannhauser.”  There  is  no  stroke  in  it  that  is  not 
inevitable,  none  that  does  not  immensely  and  imme- 
diately tell ; and  despite  its  literary  quality  one  fancies 
it  could  not  fail  to  make  some  measure  of  its  effect 
were  it  played  without  the  music.  Think  of  the 
first  act.  The  scene  is  the  deck  of  the  ship  ; the 
wind  is  fresh  and  charged  with  the  bitterness  of 
the  salt  sea  ; and  Isolda  sits  there  consumed  with 
burning  anger  and  hate  of  the  man  she  loves,  whose 
life  she  spared  because  she  loved  him,  and  who  now 
rewards  her  by  carrying  her  almost  as  the  spoil  of  war 
to  be  the  wife  of  his  king.  Some  one  said  that 
Tolstoi  asserted  for  the  first  time  in  “The  Kreuzer 
Sonata  ” that  hate  and  love  were  the  same  passion. 
But  the  truth  is  Wagner  knew  it  long  before  Tolstoi, 
just  as  many  knew  it  long  before  Wagner  ; and  the 
whole  of  this  first  act  turns  on  it.  Isolda  sends  for 
Tristan  and  tells  him  he  has  wronged  her,  and  begs 
him  to  drink  the  hup  of  peace  with  her.  Tristan  sees 


precisely  what  she  means  and,  loving  her,  drinks  the 
proffered  poison  as  an  atonement  for  the  wrong  he  has 
done  her,  and  for  his  treachery  to  himself  in  winning 
her  for  ambition’s  sake  as  King  Mark’s  bride  instead  of 
taking  her  as  his  own.  But  the  moment  her  hatred  is 
satisfied  Isolda  finds  life  intolerable  without  love  ; her 
love  a second  time  betrays  her  ; and  she  seizes  the  poison 
and  drinks  also.  Then  comes  the  masterstroke.  Done 
with  this  world,  with  nothing  but  death  before  them, 
the  two  confess  their  long-pent  love  ; in  their  exalted 
state  passion  comes  over  them  like  a flood  ; and  finally, 
the  death  draught  being  no  death  draught,  but  a slight 
infusion  of  cantharides,  the  two  passionately  cling  to 
each  other  vaguely  wondering  what  all  the  noise  is 
about  while  the  ship  reaches  land  and  all  the  people 
shout  and  the  trumpets  blow.  What  is  the  stage-craft 
of  Scribe  compared  with  this  ? how  else  could  the 
avowal  of  love  be  brought  about  with  such  instant  and 
stupendous  effect  ? Quite  as  amazing  is  the  second 
act.  From  the  beginning  to  close  on  the  end  the 
lovers  fondle  each  other,  sitting  in  a garden  before 
an  old  castle  in  the  sultry  summer  night ; and  just 
as  their  passion  reaches  its  highest  pitch  Mark  breaks 
in  upon  them.  For  Tristan  at  least  death  is  imminent; 
and  the  mere  presence  of  death  serves  to  begin  the 
change  from  the  desire  of  the  flesh  to  the  ecstatic 
spiritual  passion.  That  change  is  completed  in  the 
next  act,  where  we  have  the  scene  laid  before  Tristan’s 
deserted  and  dilapidated  castle  in  Brittany,  with  the 
calm  sea  in  the  distance  (it  should  shine  like  burnished 
steel)  ; and  here  Tristan  lies  dying  of  the  wound  he 
received  from  Melot  in  the  previous  scene,  while  a 
melody  from  the  shepherd’s  pipe,  the  saddest  melody 
ever  heard,  floats  melancholy  and  wearily  through  the 
hot,  close,  breathless  air.  Kurvenal,  his  servant, 
has  sent  for  Isolda  to  cure  him  as  she  had  cured  him 
before  ; and  when  at  last  she  comes  Tristan  becomes 
crazy  with  joy,  tears  the  bandages  from  his  wounds, 
and  dies  just  as  she  enters.  This  finishes  the  meta- 
morphosis begun  in  the  second  act  : after  some  other  in- 
cidents Isolda,  rapt  in  her  spiritual  love,  sings  the  death- 
song  and  dies  over  his  body.  What  is  the  libretto  of 
“ Otello  ” or  of  “Falstaff  ” compared  with  this  libretto? 
From  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  a line,  not  an  inci- 
dent, in  excess.  Any  one  who  is  wearied  by  King 
Mark’s  long  address  when  he  comes  on  the  guilty  pair, 
has  failed  to  catch  the  drift  of  the  whole  opera— failed 
to  see  that  two  souls  like  Tristan  and  Isolda,  wholly 
swayed  by  love,  must  find  Mark’s  grief  wholly  unin- 
telligible, and  have  no  power  of  explaining  themselves 
to  those  not  possessed  with  a passion  like  theirs,  or  of 
bringing  themselves  into  touch  with  the  workaday 
world  of  daylight,  and  that  all  Mark’s  most  moving 
appeal  means  to  them  is  that  this  world,  where 
such  annoyances  occur,  is  no  place  for  them. 
They  live  wholly  for  their  illusion,  and  if  it  is 
forbidden  to  them  in  life  they  will  seek  death  ; 
nothing— not  honour,  shame,  the  affection  of  Mark, 
the  faithfulness  of  Kurvenal,  least  of  all  life, — is  to  be 
considered  in  comparison  with  their  love  ; their  love  is 
the  love  that  is  all  in  all.  It  is  entirely  selfish  : Mark 
is  as  much  their  enemy  as  Melot,  his  affection  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  sword  of  Melot. 

Perhaps  I have  given  the  drama  some  of  the  credit 
that  should  go  to  the  music  ; and  at  least  there  is  not  a 
dramatic  situation  which  the  music  does  not  immeasur- 
ably increase  in  power.  But  indeed  the  two  are  in- 
separable. The  music  creates  the  mood  and  holds  the 
spectator  to  it  so  that  the  true  significance  of  the  dra- 
matic situation  cannot  fail  to  be  felt ; while  the  dramatic 
situation  makes  the  highest,  most  extravagant  flights 
of  the  music  quite  intelligible,  reasonable.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  music  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  drama 
any  more  than  the  drama  exists  for  the  music  : the 
drama  lies  in  the  music,  the  music  is  latent  in  the 
drama.  But  to  the  music  the  wild  atmosphere  of 
the  beginning  of  the  first  act  is  certainly  due ; and 
though  I have  said  that  possibly  “ Tristan  ” might  bear 
playing  without  the  music,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
hard  to  think  of  the  fifth  scene  without  that  tremendous 
entrance  passage — that  passage  so  tremendous  that 
even  Jean  de  Reszke  dare  hardly  face  it.  To  the  music 
also  the  passion  and  fervent  heat  of  the  second  act 
are  due,  and  the  thunderous  atmosphere,  the  sense  of 
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impending-  fate,  in  the  last,  and  the  miraculous  sweetness 
and  intensity  of  Tristan’s  death-music,  and  the  sublime 
pathos  of  Isolda’s  lament.  Since  Mozart  wrote  those 
creeping  chromatic  chords  in  the  scene  following  the 
death  of  the  Commendatore  in  “Don  Giovanni” 
nothing  so  solemn  and  still,  so  full  of  the  pathetic 
majesty  of  death,  as  the  passage  following  the  words 
“ with  Tristan  true  to  perish  ” has  been  written.  This 
is  perhaps  Wagner’s  greatest  piece  of  music,  and  cer- 
tainly his  loveliest  is  Tristan’s  description  of  the  ship 
sailing  over  the  ocean  with  Isolda,  where  the  gently 
swaying  figure  of  the  horns,  taken  from  one  of  the  love 
themes,  and  the  delicious  melody  given  to  the  voice,  go 
to  make  an  effect  of  richness  and  tenderness  which  can 
never  be  forgotten.  The  opening  of  the  huge  duet  is 
as  a blaze  of  fire  which  cannot  be  subdued  ; and  w’hen 
at  last  it  does  subside  and  a quieter  mood  prevails  we 
get  a long  series  of  voluptuous  tunes  the  like  of  which 
was  never  heard  before,  and  will  not  be  heard  again, 
one  thinks,  for  a thousand  years  to  come.  And  in  the 
strangest  contrast  to  these  is  the  earlier  part  of  the 
third  act,  where  the  very  depths  of  the  human  spirit  are 
revealed,  where  we  are  taken  into  the  darkness  and 
stand  with  Tristan  before  the  gates  of  death.  But 
indeed  all  the  music  of  “Tristan”  is  miraculous  in  its 
sweetness,  splendour  and  strength  ; and  yet  one  scarcely 
thinks  of  these  qualities  at  the  moment,  so  entirely  do 
they  seem  to  be  hidden  by  its  poignant  expressiveness. 
As  I have  said,  it  seems  to  enter  the  mind  as  emotion 
rather  than  as  music,  so  penetrating  is  it,  so  instan- 
taneous in  its  appeal.  There  never  was  music  poured 
out  at  so  white  a white  heat ; it  is  music  written  in  the 
most  modern,  most  pungent  and  raciest  vernacular, 
with  utter  impatience  of  style,  of  writing  merely  in  an 
approved  manner.  It  is  beyond  criticism.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  love  it  as  I do  ; it  is  possible  to  hate  it  as 
Nietzsche  does  ; but  in  the  year  1896  the  impossible 
thing  is  to  appreciate  it  sufficiently  to  wish  to  criticise 
it  and  yet  preserve  one’s  critical  judgment  with  steadi- 
ness enough  to  do  it. 

Such  a miracle  of  art  deserves  a miraculous  inter- 
pretation, and  so  far  as  two  of  the  characters  are  con- 
cerned it  got  it  on  Friday  week  and  last  Tuesday.  That 
Bispham’s  Kurvenal  was  beyond  all  praise,  almost  goes 
without  saying.  It  was  nearly  that  when  he  last  sang 
it,  and  now  it  is  immeasurably  better.  Formerly  it  was 
ruggedly  tender  and  alive  : he  gave  us  the  faithful 
dumb  animal  with  admirable  verisimilitude.  To  that 
he  has  now  added  a last  polish  to  the  perfect  beauty  of 
his  execution  ; and  both  in  the  singing  and  in  acting  he 
is  the  only  Kurvenal  to  be  thought  of.  To  realize  how 
far  a real  artist  is  from  the  crowd  of  Italian  top  F bari- 
tones, think  of , or  even  of  doing  the  part  ! 

But  even  Bispham  was  nearly  pressed  into  the  back- 
ground by  Jean  de  Reszke,  whose  Tristan  I declare  to 
be  the  greatest  piece  of  operatic  interpretation  ever 
witnessed  at  Covent  Garden,  or  (I  dare  say)  in  Europe. 
He  acted  finely  in  his  way,  even  if  that  way  is  a little 
mechanical  and  consists  too  largely  of  the  pump-handle 
movement  of  the  arm.  And  in  the  last  act  there  was 
little  of  this  to  complain  of,  while  his  singing,  together 
•with  the  infinitely  pathetic  scene  on  the  stage,  pro- 
duced a result  almost  too  overwhelming  for  mere 
human  nerves  to  stand.  Albani’s  Isolda  was  intensely 
silly  and  Italian-operatic,  and  made  one  wonder  if  this 
lady  knew  how  she  looked  and  hew  her  singing 
sounded  when  it  could  be  heard  at  all.  Edouard  de 
Reszke  and  a little  gentleman  who  was  rammed  head- 
foremost, as  it  were,  into  the  part  of  Melot,  must  be 
left  until  after  another  performance  of  the  work,  to 
which  I wish  to  refer  again  anyhow,  for  the  sake  of 
discussing  Jean  de  Reszke’s  Tristan  in  rather  fuller 
detail.  J.  F.  R. 

DE  MORTUIS. 

' I 'HOSE  lazy  spectators  of  the  pageant  of  life  who 
love  to  reflect  on  the  instability  of  human  great- 
ness have  by  this  time  yawned  and  gone  to  bed  after 
reading  the  last  of  the  subsiding  rush  of  paragraphs 
about  the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  The  day  after  his 
death  one  of  the  greetings  addressed  to  me  was,  “And 
so  your  old  enemy  is  gone.”  This  shocked  me  at  the 
moment  ; for,  though  I had  no  illusions.whatever  about 
his  imaginary  greatness  as  an  operatic  reformer,  I did 


not  dislike  him  personally ; and  I was  naturally  in  a 
softer  mood  after  the  news  of  his  premature  death  than 
I used  to  be  at  the  time  when,  as  a musical  critic,  I wTas 
making  onslaught  after  onslaught  on  the  spurious 
artistic  prestige  of  Covent  Garden.  In  those  days  the 
relations  between  us  were  certainly  somewhat  strained. 
There  were  seasons  when  I always  sat  down  in  my  stall 
at  Covent  Garden  with  the  virtuous  consciousness  of 
having  paid  hard  money  for  it,  instead  of  being  the 
invited  guest  of  the  manager  whose  scalp  it  was  my 
business  to  take.  There  were  times,  too,  when  I was 
warned  that  my  criticisms  were  being  collated  by  legal 
experts  for  the  purpose  of  proving  “ prejudice  ” against 
me,  and  crushing  me  by  mulcting  my  editor  in  fabulous 
damages.  And,  as  sure  as  fate,  if  that  editor  had  been 
a skinflint  and  a coward  ; if  he  had  corruptly  regarded 
his  paper,  in  its  critical  relation  to  the  fine  arts,  solely 
as  a convenient  instrument  for  unlimited  sponging  on 
managers,  publishers,  and  picture-dealers  for  gratuitous 
boxes,  stalls,  books,  prints  and  private-view  invitations  ; 
if  he  had  been  willing  to  sell  his  critic  for  an  advertise- 
ment or  for  an  invitation  to  the  dinner  or  garden  parties 
of  the  smartest  partizans  of  the  fashionable  tenor  or 
prima  donna  of  the  season  ; or  if  he  had  been  a hired 
editor  at  the  mercy  of  a proprietor  of  that  stamp,  then  I 
should  have  been  silenced,  as  many  other  critics  were 
silenced.  But  the  late  Edmund  Yates  was  not  that  sort 
of  editor.  He  had  his  faults  ; but  he  did  not  run  away 
from  his  own  sword  for  fear  of  cutting  his  fingers  with 
it  ; he  did  not  beg  the  tribute  he  could  compel ; and  he 
had  a strong  and  loyal  esprit  de  corps.  “ The  World  ” 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion  in  the  conflict  with  Covent 
Garden  ; and  finally  my  invitations  to  the  Opera  were 
renewed  ; the  impresario  made  my  personal  acquaint- 
ance, and  maintained  the  pleasantest  personal  relations 
with  me  from  that  time  onward  ; and  so,  as  I have  said, 
when  his  death  was  announced,  I was  quite  taken  aback 
by  the  reference  to  our  ancient  warfare. 

I refer  to  it  myself  now  because  it  is  well  that  the 
public  should  know  the  truth  as  to  the  perils  of  the 
relation  between  the  Press,  the  theatre,  and  the  law. 
I have  sometimes  been  asked  whether  the  attempt  to 
suppress  my  criticism  was  made  with  a Napoleonic 
dispassionateness,  as  part  of  the  routine  of  a huge 
commercial  enterprise  fighting  for  its  monopoly  as  a 
matter  of  life  or  death,  and  bent  on  bringing  the  Press 
to  its  heel  at  any  cost,  or  whether  the  impresario 
regarded  me  as  a sort  of  critical  cobra,  unable  to 
contain  my  venom,  and  subject  to  fits  of  blind,  purpose- 
less, altogether  brutish  fits  of  malicious  rage  against 
his  splendid  and  beloved  Opera.  I reply  that  even  if  he 
had  entertained  the  latter  opinion  of  me — and  no  doubt, 
being  only  human,  he  may  have  done  so  once  or  twice 
for  a day  or  so  after  reading  some  particularly  exas- 
perating sally  of  mine — yet  the  practical  steps  he  took 
to  silence  or  intimidate  me  were  taken  in  legitimate 
self-defence,  and  were  as  much  a part  of  his  business 
as  his  advertisements  were.  All  managers  do  the 
same — why  should  they  not  ? — and  that  is  why  so  few 
critics  say  what  they  think.  Personal  motives  do  not 
count  for  much  in  any  theatre,  even  in  the  case  of 
actor-managers  who  angrily  profess  them,  simply 
because  the  commercial  pressure  under  which  a 
manager  works,  with  his  money  flying  away  at  the 
rate  of  from  five  hundred  to  a thousand  a week,  and 
no  sort  of  certainty  of  the  receipts  amounting  to  fifty, 
will  nail  the  touchiest  actor  to  strict  business  if  he 
is  capable  of  management  at  all.  But  if  this  is  true 
of  the  theatre,  what  must  be  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
Covent  Garden  impresario,  whose  expenses  for  one 
performance  would  keep  a theatre  going  for  a fortnight  ? 
Such  conditions  bring  the  most  wilful  and  thin-skinned 
man  back  to  his  business  interests  every  time  he  lapses 
into  petulance  or  sentimental  generosity.  Besides,  there 
was  one  gigantic  business  obligation  which  was  peculiar 
to  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  In  ordinary  theatrical  manage- 
ment nobody  proposes  a policy  of  monopoly.  It  is 
quite  understood  that  Mr.  Alexander  must  count  on 
the  competition  of  Mr.  Tree,  Mr.  Hare,  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  and,  in  fact,  as  many  competitors  as  there  are 
suitable  theatres  in  London.  But  the  Augustan  policy 
at  Covent  Garden  was  one  of  monopoly  at  all  costs. 
The  impresario  well  knew  what  the  old  system  of 
two  competing  operas,  one  at  Her  Majesty’s  and  the 
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other  at  Covent  Garden,  was  like  behind  the  scenes. 
To  issue  flashy  lying'  prospectuses;  to  slip  into  your 
theatre  by  back  ways  so  as  to  avoid  the  ambuscades  of 
the  unpaid  chorus  ; to  hold  your  artists  spellbound  with 
flattering  conversations  until  after  bank  hour  lest  they 
should  present  their  cheques  before  money  could  be 
scraped  together  to  meet  them  : all  these  shifts  and 
dodges  of  the  bankrupt  two-opera  system  were  no  part 
of  the  Harris  r'egivie,  under  which  the  credit  of  the 
Covent  Garden  treasury  became  as  that  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Sir  Augustus  Harris  paid  more  money 
every  year  to  prevent  artists  from  working  for  anybody 
else  than  some  of  his  predecessors  paid  foV  work 
actually  done  on  their  stages.  The  grievance  at  Covent 
Garden  was,  not  that  you  could  not  get  your  money,  but 
that  you  were  not  allowed  to  earn  it.  He  not  only  held 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  against  all  comers,  but 
took  Her  Majesty’s  and  locked  it  up  until  it  was  de- 
molished. Even  in  smaller  theatres  tenants  found 
clauses  in  their  agreements  barring  Italian  Opera.  Just 
as  he  forestalled  possible  rivals  as  a pantomime 
manager  by  engaging  all  the  stars  of  the  music-hall, 
whether  he  had  work  for  them  or  not,  so,  as  an  impre- 
sario, he  engaged  every  operatic  artist  who  showed  the 
slightest  promise  of  becoming  a source  of  strength  to 
a competitor.  When  Signor  Lago  discovered  “Caval- 
leria,”  the  Ravoglis,  and  Ancona,  they  were  bought 
over  his  head  immediately.  There  was  no  malice  in 
the  matter.  The  alternative  to  monopoly  was  bank- 
ruptcy. Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  triumph  as  a business 
impresario  was  his  acceptance  of  that  big  condition  and 
his  achievement  of  the  feat  of  finance  and  organization 
involved  by  it. 

As  an  artistic  impresario,  he  applied  his  Drury  Lane 
experience  of  the  stage  management  of  crowds  with 
great  effect  to  a few  simple  melodramatic  operas, 
notably  to  “William  Tell,”  and  afterwards  to  “ La 
Navarraise  ” and  “ L’Attaque  du  Moulin.”  But  the 
current  notion  that  he  could  handle  the  masterpieces 
of  dramatic  music  is  a ludicrous  delusion.  I notice 
that  “ The  World,”  forgetting  its  back  numbers, 
says,  “ Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  most  excellent  work 
was  his  resuscitation  of  Grand  Opera  in  England. 
Hitherto  opera  had  spelt  ruin,  for  it  had  been  slip- 
shod, inartistic,  absurd.  Sir  Augustus  Harris  laboured 
to  cast  aside  the  fatuous  conventions  of  the  Italian 
school,  and  to  adopt  all  that  was  best  in  the  German 
stage.”  Sancta  simplicitas  ! The  truth  is  that  he  fought 
obstinately  for  the  Italian  fatuities  against  the  German 
reforms.  He  was  saturated  with  the  obsolete  operatic 
traditions  of  the  days  of  Tietjens,  whose  Semiramide 
and  Lucrezia  he  admired  as  great  tragic  impersonations. 
He  described  “ Das  Rheingold  ” as  “ a damned  panto- 
mime”; he  persisted  for  years  inputting  “Tannhauser” 
on  the  stage  with  Venusberg  effects  that  would  have 
disgraced  a Whitechapel  Road  gaff,  with  the  twelve 
borns  on  the  stage  replaced  by  a military  band  behind 
the  scenes,  and  with  Rotten  Row  trappings  on  the  horses  ; 
he  introduced  opera-iouffe  warriors — girls  with  flaxen 
wigs  and  Greek  helmets — into  the  Elysian  Fields  in 
Gluck’s  “ Orfeo  ” ; he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  engage  a 
first-rate  or  even  a second-rate  conductor,  or  to  make 
his  stage  manager  at  least  ask  somebody  to  tell  him 
enough  of  the  stories  of  the  operas  to  prevent  Meyer- 
beer’s Huguenot  soldiers  from  joining  in  the  prayers 
of  the  Catholics,  or  to  provide  something  more  plausible 
for  Gilda  to  die  upon  than  a comfortable  sofa  placed  in 
the  middle  of  a street  in  a thunderstorm  ; he  wasted 
the  talents  of  dramatic  singers  like  Maurel  and  Giulia 
Ravogli,  who  required  intelligent  management  and 
casting  to  make  the  most  of  them  ; he  could  provide 
unlimited  luxury  and  limelight,  but  not  artistic  incentive, 
for  the  wonderful  bevy  of  singers,  the  De  Reszkes,  Melba, 
Eames,  Calve,  and  Plangon,  who  were  the  real  winners 
of  his  success  ; in  short,  he  did  and  undid  and  left 
undone  such  things  as  I dare  not  set  down  here  at  this 
moment  lest  I should  jog  the  memory  of  the  Record- 
ing Angel  to  his  peril.  It  was  only  in  the  last  few 
years  that  he  began  to  learn  something  from  Calve  and 
the  young  Italian  school,  from  Wagner,  from  Massenet 
and  Bruneau,  and  from  Verdi’s  latest  works.  Had  he 
been  merely  an  ignorant  man,  it  would  have  been  much 
better  for  him ; for  then  he  might  have  had  that  advan- 
tage over  his  predecessors  which  Mr.  Archer  lays  his 
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finger  on  in  speaking  of  his  start  as  manager  of  Drury 
Lane — “ he  was  too  young  and  practical  to  be  in  the 
least  degree  hampered  by  tradition.”  In  opera,  unfor- 
tunately, he  was  soaked  in  tradition,  and  kept  London 
a quarter  of  a century  behind  New  York  and  Berlin — 
down  almost  to  the  level  of  Paris — in  dramatic  music. 

As  to  his  making  opera  pay,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  that  until  he  was  in  business  on  an  enormous 
scale,  and  was  making  one  enterprise  pay  for  another, 
besides  raising  the  price  of  the  stalls  on  the  best 
nights  to  twenty-five  shillings.  Then  he  at  last  de- 
clared the  usual  privately  subscribed  subvention  more 
trouble  than  it  was  worth,  and  did  without  it.  The 
Opera  had  by  that  time  grown  to  dimensions  of 
which  his  predecessors  never  dreamt.  It  overflowed 
from  Covent  Garden  into  Drury  Lane  ; the  superfluous 
artists,  engaged  only  to  secure  them  from  capture  by 
Signor  Lago  or  Mr.  Mapleson,  were  turned  to  account 
at  a second  series  of  performances  ; the  chorus  was 
engaged  for  the  year  instead  of  the  season  ; spring 
seasons  and  winter  seasons  were  added  ; cheap  per- 
formances of  “Faust,”  “ Cavalleria,”  “The  Bohemian 
Girl,”  “Lohengrin,”  “I  Pagliacci,”  and  “Hansel  and 
Gretel  ” were  kept  going  like  Madame  Tussaud’s  or  the 
Crystal  Palace  ; companies  were  sent  into  the  provinces  ; 
and  finally,  when  the  non-musical  side  of  the  huge  busi- 
ness was  brought  in  as  well — the  Drury  Lane  panto- 
mime, the  melodramas,  and  all  their  offshoots — the  fact 
that  this  or  that  summer  night  at  Covent  Garden, 
taken  by  itself,  might  not  pay,  was  of  no  more  account 
than  the  fact  that  the  billposting,  taken  by  itself,  did 
not  pay.  I have  always  said  that  to  criticize  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  it  was  not  enough  to  be  a musician  : 
one  had  to  be  an  economist  as  well ; and  the 
columns  of  elaborate  error  emptied  on  his  grave 
abundantly  prove  how  right  I was.  Quite  the  most 
enthralling  memorial  of  him  would  be  the  publication 
of  his  accounts,  if  he  kept  any.  Copies  should  be  ap- 
pended of  the  contracts  imposed  by  him  on  the  more 
dependent  classes  of  artists  engaged.  The  extent  to 
which  he  succeeded  in  inducing  such  people  to  place 
themselves  at  his  disposal  when  wanted  without  exacting 
any  reciprocal  obligation  would  considerably  astonish 
those  innocent  persons  who  think  of  the  operatic  stage 
as  a specially  free  and  irresponsible  profession.  You 
can  drive  a second-class  prima  donna  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment that  a mason,  a carpenter,  or  an  engine-fitter, 
backed  by  their  Trade-Unions,  would  tear  up  and  throw 
in  your  face. 

To  discuss  the  operations  of  a commercial  organiza- 
tion of  this  extent  as  if  they  were  the  outcome  of  the 
private  character  of  the  entrepreneur  is  idle.  It  is  like 
discussing  whether  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  a humane 
proceeding  on  Wellington’s  part,  or  a personally  coura- 
geous one  on  Napoleon’s.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Ker 
Gray,  we  are  told,  gave  an  impressive  address  at  the 
funeral  on  the  work  of  the  dead  man,  “honest,  honour- 
able, straightforward.”  But  one  feels  a want  of  real 
life  in  this  description — after  all,  the  reverend  gentle- 
man may  say  as  much  for  the  next  bookmaker  he 
buries,  or  for  Prince  Bismarck.  Big  games  are  played 
with  the  cards  on  the  table  ; and  in  businesses 
where  there  is  no  trust  all  payments  are  prompt. 
What  the  orator  meant  was,  I suspect,  that  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  was  impatient  of  humbug  ; that  he 
was  proud  of  promising  the  public  nothing,  and  giving 
them  gorgeous  value  for  their  money  as  a matter  of 
course  ; and  that  he  pursued  his  business  simply  and 
with  integrity,  simplicity  and  integrity  being  possible  in 
everything,  from  burglary  to  martyrdom.  But  we  have 
not  yet  heard  the  devil’s  advocate  on  his  case.  Was 
he,  for  instance,  a good  employer  as  well  as  a punctual 
paymaster — I do  not  mean  to  Messieurs  de  Reszke 
and  Mesdames  Melba  and  Eames,  but  to  “extra” 
ladies  and  gentlemen  (formerly  called  “supers”),  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  his  orchestras,  and  to  the  multi- 
tude of  poor  people  who  are  needed  in  the  business  of 
a great  showman,  and  who  are  helplessly  at  the  mercy 
of  their  master?  Did  he  ever,  in  feasting  the  public 
with  the  annual  melodramatic  display  of  stage  sport, 
stage  “high  life,”  and  jingo  stage  war,  ever  sacrifice 
a farthing  to  any  Consideration  for  the  sincerity  or 
morality  of  the  sentiments  he  was  appealing  to? 
Did  he  produce  or'  encourage  the  production  of 
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any  great  work  of  art,  new  or  old,  for  its  own 
sake  ? Did  the  advance  that  was  visible  in  his 
later  enterprises  spring  from  anything  deeper  than  a 
famous  man’s  desire  to  live  up  to  his  reputation, 
and  an  ambitious  plutocrat’s  pride  in  having  the  dearest 
of  everything  ? I really  do  not  know;  and  neither  do 
the  writers  who  have  been  cheapening  public  applause 
by  writing  of  him  in  terms  which  would  flatter  a great 
prime  minister. 

For  my  own  part  I confess  to  liking  the  man  better 
than  I had  any  reason  to  like  him.  There  was  a certain 
pathos  about  him,  with  a touch  of  humour  ; and  I do 
not  doubt  the  assurances  of  his  friends  that  he  was  very 
sensitive  to  stories  of  distress.  But  I know  that  he 
was  not  a great  manager  ; and  I am  not  convinced  that 
he  was  even  a very  clever  one.  Attentive  observers  of 
great  “captains  of  industry”  know  that  their  success 
often  comes  to  them  in  spite  of  themselves — that 
instead  of  planning  and  guiding  complicated  enter- 
prises with  a master-hand,  they  are  simply  following 
the  slot  of  the  market  with  a sort  of  doglike  instinct 
into  the  centre  of  all  sorts  of  enterprises  which  are  too 
big  to  be  upset  by  their  misunderstandings.  I am  per- 
fectly certain  that  if  Sir  Augustus  Harris  had  managed 
the  Opera  according  to  his  own  ideas,  he  would  have 
destroyed  it  quite  as  effectually  as  Mr.  Mapleson  did. 
It  seems  hardly  credible  now  that  I once  exhausted 
myself,  in  the  columns  of  “ The  World,”  in  apparently 
hopeless  attempts  to  shame  the  de  Reszkes  out  of  their 
perpetual  Faust  and  Mephistopheles,  Romeo  and 
Laurent,  and  in  poohpoohed  declarations  that  there 
were  such  works  in  existence  as  “DieWalkiire”  and 
“ Tristan.”  It  was  not  Sir  Augustus  Harris  that  roused 
Jean  de  Reszke  from  his  long  lethargy,  but  his  own 
artistic  conscience  and  the  shock  of  Vandyk’s  brilliant 
success  in  Massenet’s  “ Manon.”  To-day  I am  told 
that  Jean  de  Reszke  is  playing  Tristan  with  unspeakable 
glory  to  Edouard’s  King  Mark;  and  my  “World” 
successor  is  telling  his  readers — my  readers — that  the 
performance  is  “a  passion  flower  on  Sir  Augustus 
Harris’s  grave,”  and  of  “ the  happy  expression  on  his 
face  two  years  ago,  when  he  told  us  of  the  delight  he 
had  in  preparation  for  us.”  My  dear  Mr.  Hichens,  you 
should  have  seen  the  happy  expression  on  his  face  five 
or  six  years  ago,  when  I used  to  urge  that  “Tristan,” 
having  been  composed  in  1859,  was  perhaps  a little 
overdue.  I do  not  grudge  the  grave  its  passion 
flowers  ; but  I do  suggest  that  the  next  great  impresario 
who  takes  thirty-seven  years  to  realize  the  value  of  a 
masterpiece  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  finds  that  not 
even  his  premature  death  on  the  eve  of  its  production 
will  persuade  an  “ old  enemy  ” that  he  died  of  artistic 
enthusiasm. 

In  short,  on  this  subject,  I am,  like  the  gentleman 
in  “The  Corsican  Brothers,”  “still  implacable.”  I 
said  it  all  when  he  was  alive  ; I say  it  now  that  he  is 
dead  ; and  I shall  say  it  again  whenever  I see  the  Press 
bowing  a little  too  low  before  commercial  success,  and 
offering  it  the  wreaths  that  belong  to  genius  and 
devotion  alone.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

NOW  that  the  half-year  is  over  and  dividends  are 
out,  money  is  again  as  cheap  as  ever.  Money  is 
easily  obtainable  at  ^ per  cent,  for  day-to-day  loans  and 
short  periods.  In  the  early  part  of  the  week,  however, 
money  was  in  great  demand,  owing  to  the  half-yearly 
requirements,  and  the  rate  ranged  between  f and  2 per 
cent,  for  day-to-day  loans,  and  between  1 and  per 
cent,  for  short  periods.  The  Discount  Market  was  dull 
and  rates  ranged  between  § and  per  cent,  for  three, 
four,  and  six  months’  paper.  The  Bank  rate  remains 
unaltered  at  2 per  cent.  Business  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change was  in  general  rather  restricted.  Consols  touched 
1 14  on  Wednesday,  and  closed  on  Thursday  at  113&  to 
113I.  All  gilt-edged  securities  are  dearer,  and  Colonial 
stocks  are  also  harder. 

Home  Railways  were  dull  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week  on  account  of  the  dispute  between  the  South  York- 
shire Colliery  proprietors  and  the  Great  Northern  and 
Midland  Railway  Companies  ; but  on  Thursday  there 
was  a partial  recovery  in  prices,  and  the  tone  of  the 


market  was  better.  The  traffic  returns  were  not  espe- 
cially remarkable.  Among  lines  showing  an  increase, 
we  note  the  Great  Western  (£9,580),  the  Midland 
(^6,823),  the  London  and  North-Western  (.£2,551),  the 
Great  Eastern  (.£1,801),  the  Sheffield  (£1,606),  &c. 
Among  lines  showing  decreases  are  the  North-Eastern 
(-£8>553)>  the  South-Eastern  (£2  ,457),  the  Great  Northern 
(-£r)695),  and  Taff  Vale  (£1,366),  &c.  American  Rail- 
ways were  ^to  3 below  Saturday’s  prices  ; they  were  un- 
settled by  the  rumours  regarding  the  silver  “ platform  ” 
at  Chicago.  The  news  of  further  gold  shipments,  and 
unfavourable  statements  for  the  month  of  May,  contri- 
buted to  depress  the  market.  Canadian  Pacific  shares 
fluctuated  between  61  £ and  62^. 

The  South  American  Market  did  not  present  any 
features  of  great  interest.  The  Presidential  election  in 
Chili  is  still  undecided,  but  it  will  make  no  difference  in 
the  financial  situation  whether  Senor  Errazuriz  or 
Senor  Reyes  is  finally  elected.  Report  says  that  the 
new  Chilian  Loan  of  Rothschilds  is,  after  all,  to  be 
brought  out  shortly.  There  is  nothing  new,  or 
cheerful,  to  mention  about  Brazil,  and  the  exchange 
remains  weak.  Government  stocks  are  dull,  and  lower 
in  price.  We  are  still  waiting  for  the  Argentine  Unifi- 
cation Bill  and  its  details.  The  gold  premium  is  about 
192,  and  the  recent  heavy  fall  in  steamer  freights,  which 
are  now  about  60  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were  a year 
ago,  is  of  great  help  to  shippers. 

The  Paris  liquidation  is  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and 
both  Italian  and  Spanish  stocks  are  higher  ; but  Turkish 
and  Ottoman  Bank  shares  are  lower.  The  last  China 
Five  per  Cents  issued  here  are  strong  at  about  3 pre- 
mium ; whilst  German  Certificates  are  offered  at  2 pre- 
mium. The  Foreign  Market  generally  was  quiet  and 
dull.  The  South  African  Market  was  quite  neglected. 
“ Chartered  ” shares  were  very  flat.  There  is  an  appre- 
hension that  the  rinderpest  will  spread  to  the  remaining 
States  of  South  Africa,  and  result  in  further  rebellions 
of  natives.  Little  business  was  done  in  the  General 
Mining  Market.  Rio  Tinto  shares,  after  dropping  to 
23! , closed  on  Thursday  at  24!.  Copper,  for  delivery 
at  £49^,  is  io^.  lower  than  a week  ago  ; but  there  is 
hardly  any  change  in  the  statistical  position.  Silver 
was  easier  at  3iT7?<£,  and  Rupee-paper  at  64!- 

A friend  assures  us  that  Mr.  Cassel  was  not  a partner 
of,  nor  had  he  any  connexion  with,  Bischoffsheim,  when 
the  firm  of  Bischoffsheim  & Co.  brought  out  the  ill- 
fated  Honduras  loans.  We  are  the  more  willing  to 
publish  this  statement  as  we  never  wished  to  assert 
that  Mr.  Cassel  had  any  responsibility  for  the  Honduras 
loans. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  are  large  gold 
districts  in  British  Malaya,  and  that  the  country  is 
naturally  favourable  to  mining  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  timber,  water,  and  the  cheapness  of  labour  and 
transport.  In  the  Negri  Sembilan  district,  which  is  the 
richest  in  the  peninsula,  a large  area  has  been  acquired 
by  an  English  syndicate  registered  under  the  name  of 
the  W.  W.  Development  Syndicate,  the  ?nodus  operandi 
of  which,  we  understand,  will  be  to  sell  from  time  to 
time  portions  of  the  estate  to  subsidiary  companies.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  Malaya  deserves  its 
title  of  the  Golden  Chersonese.  ' 

In  reply  to  “ K.  J.  L.,”  “An  Original  Proprietor,” 
“ A Founders’  Shareholder,”  and  “ Doubtful,”  we  may 
state  that  pressure  of  space  has  prevented  us  from 
dealing  with  their  communications  respecting  the  New 
Investment  and  Guardian  Trust.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  though  we  fully  agree  with  the  tenour  of  their 
complaints,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  newspaper 
correspondence  would  be  likely  to  bring  about  an 
adjustment  of  our  correspondents’  grievances. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c.  . 

NEW  PREMIER  CYCLE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

We  look  upon  the  New  Premier  Cycle  Company, 
Limited,  as  an  audacious  promotion,  formed  merely 
to  take  advantage  of  the  all-absorbing  cycle  “boom.” 
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Such  a scheme  as  this  will  not  help  to  make  bona-fide 
cycle  companies  popular  with  the  investing  public  ; on 
the  contrary,  we  think  it  is  calculated  to  check  legitimate 
enterprise  in  that  direction.  To  begin  with,  the  New 
Premier  Cycle  Company,  which  now  blossoms  forth 
with  a share  and  debenture  capital  of  ^700,000,  was 
■contented  with  a capital  of  only  ^108,000  when  it  was 
known  as  the  Premier  Cycle  Company,  Limited. 
The  latter  company,  we  are  now  told,  was  virtually 
a private  company  ; but  if  our  memory  does  not  deceive 
us,  the  Directors  endeavoured  to  make  it  an  exceedingly 
public  concern,  so  far  as  the  subscription  of  capital  was 
concerned.  But,  before  becoming  the  Premier  Cycle 
Company,  Limited,  with  a capital  of  ^108,000,  this 
concern  was  known  as  Hillman,  Herbert,  & Cooper, 
Limited,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  company-promoter  has 
been  very  busy  with  the  undertaking  ever  since  its  incep- 
tion. The  promoters  of  the  “New”  Company  are  the 
City  of  London  Contract  Corporation — otherwise  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Henry  O’Hagan,  to  whose  indifferent  pro- 
jects we  have  frequently  directed  attention.  The  pro- 
spectus does  not  appear  to  furnish  any  reason  for  the 
present  reconstruction,  and  we  should  imagine  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  find  a good  one.  A certain  rate  of 
profit  has  been  certified  as  having  been  earned  by  the 
old  company  during  the  years  1894-5,  but  this  “ profit” 
has  been  arrived  at  “before  charging  interest  on 
debentures,  managing  directors’  salaries,  or  Income- 
tax.”  The  exact  number  of  gentlemen  who,  as  managing 
directors,  draw  salaries  is  not  stated,  nor  are  the  almost 
infinitesimal  “profits”  of  the  years  previous  to  1894 
referred  to.  Neither  is  there  any  mention  what- 
ever of  a dividend  ever  having  been  paid  ; so  we  may 
safely  take  it  that  the  “ interest  on  debentures,”  “ the 
managing  directors’  salaries,”  and  “ the  Income-tax  ” 
swallowed  up  all  the  wonderful  “ profit.”  Our  readers 
may  take  it  that  a company  which  could  not  pay  a 
dividend  on  a ^108,000  capital  will  find  some  difficulty 
in  providing  one  in  regard  to  a capital  of  ^700,000. 

JOKER  PROPRIETARY  GOLD  MINES,  LIMITED. 

The  Joker  Proprietary  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  has  been 
formed  with  a capital  of  ^200,000  in  ffii  shares  to 
acquire  a property  of  about  165  acres  in  the  well-known 
district  of  Yalgoo,  Western  Australia.  The  Company 
makes  its  appearance  under  satisfactory  auspices,  and 
the  prospectus  contains  some  very  favourable  opinions 
upon  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  acquired. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE,  LIMITED. 

In  connexion  with  our  recent  criticism  of  the  above 
Company,  we  have  received  the  following  letter  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  W.C.,  25  June,  1896. 

Sir, — The  firm  of  valuers  (Thomson  & Braithwaite, 
by  name)  whom  you  refer  to  in  your  exposure  of  the 
Cambridge,  Limited,  really  consists  of  Mr.  Thomson, 
the  solicitor.  This  gentleman  is  probably  a friend  of 
Mr.  Edward  Beall,  seeing  how  suddenly  he  has 
become  a company  solicitor.  Mr.  Thomson  very  likely 
thought  it  best  to  have  the  name  of  another  lawyer  on 
the  prospectus  of  the  Cambridge,  Limited,  if  only 
because  of  the  large  number  of  companies  he  has  already 
put  his  name  to  in  conjunction  with  “Thomson  & 
Braithwaite.”  That  firm  has  had  no  experience  in 
regard  to  the  valuation  of  music-hall  properties  ; the 
business  was  formerly  carried  on  by  Mr.  Thomson’s 
late  father  as  an  auctioneer’s,  &c.,  in  Bloomsbury,  and 
Mr.  Braithwaite  was,  I believe,  one  of  the  clerks 
employed  by  him. — Yours,  &c.  H.  E.  S. 

This  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  curious 
manner  in  which  financial  schemes  are  prepared.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  heard  of  many  strange  proceedings 
in  the  legal  world  ; but  we  have  never  before  met  a 
gentleman  who  combined  with  his  profession  as  a 
solicitor  the  business  of  an  “ auctioneer  and  valuer.” 
It  is  quite  a new  departure. 

GLOUCESTER  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Gloucester  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  has 
been. formed  to  acquire  properties  situated  in  the  so- 
called  Hauraki  “goldfields,”  in  New  Zealand.  Our 
opinion  of  these  New  Zealand  schemes,  which  are 
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periodically  thrust  upon  the  public  by  greedy  financiers, 
is  well  known.  The  prospectus  only  gives  carefully- 
edited  “ extracts  ” from  the  reports  of  certain  engineers 
on  the  property  offered  to  the  public.  We  have  pre- 
viously pointed  out  that  mere  extracts  from  such 
reports  as  these  are  worse  than  valueless.  We  can  see 
nothing  to  recommend  in  this  Company,  and  we  advise 
our  readers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  CRISIS  AND 
MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cradock,  5 June,  1896. 

SIR, — I beg  to  tender  you  my  best  thanks  for  your 
defence  of  my  conduct  in  the  late  Transvaal  crisis  in 
your  issue  of  16  May.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  there 
is  at  least  one  English  paper  of  standing  that  has  not 
blindly  followed  the  distorted  statements  of  mendacious 
or  wholly  ignorant  contemporaries. 

I must,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  your 
remarks  relative  to  my  veracity.  Firstly,  with  reference 
to  my  report  that  the  Transvaal  Government  had  re- 
quested the  intervention  of  Germany  and  France,  which 
you  are  disposed  to  regard  as  a political  expedient  for  a 
certain  object.  This  was  not  the  case  ; the  information 
was  given  me  in  the  strictest  confidence  by  ... 
[mentioning  the  names  of  high  officials  of  the  Trans- 
vaal*]. His  Honour  the  President  having  since  denied 
that  the  intervention  had  been  asked  for,  I have  no 
right  or  wish  to  challenge  his  word  ; but  the  source 
from  which  I received  the  information  would  not  have 
been  doubted  by  any  one  in  my  position. 

Secondly,  regarding  the  private  promise  I am  alleged 
to  have  made  to  the  members  of  the  Reform  Committee, 
that  if  they  brought  about  a peaceful  disarmament  the 
Transvaal  Government  would  grant  a free  pardon. 
This  is  also  incorrect.  What  I did  say  to  individual 
members  of  the  Committee,  who  asked  what  would  be 
done  to  them,  was  that  I had  no  official  information  or 
any  intimation  on  that  point,  but  that,  in  my  private 
opinion,  nothing  would  be  done.  Any  one  knowing 
the  circumstances  and  the  attitude  of  the  President 
would  have  been  justified  in  drawing  such  an  inference. 

I addressed  a despatch  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  oi>  1 May, 
reviewing  the  events  of  the  crisis  and  my  actions  in 
connexion  therewith,  giving  proofs  of  the  statements 
therein,  to  which  I have  received  no  reply.  I have 
cabled  requesting  publication.  Should  my  request  not 
be  complied  with,  I shall  do  myself  the  honour  of 
forwarding  a copy  to  the  Saturday  Review. 

I may  add  to  the  above  that  no  recognition  of  any 
services  I have  rendered  has  been  received  by  me  from 
the  English  Government ; possibly  any  such  services 
have  never  been  reported.  In  addition  to  the  slight 
and  contemptuous  treatment,  a paltry  pension  of 
has  been  offered  me  by  way  of  recognition.  My  re- 
signation, as  you  suggest,  was  forced  upon  me  by  the 
treatment  I received. — I have  the  honour  to  be  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  A.  de  Wet. 

[We  have  pleasure  in  publishing  this  letter  from  Sir 
Jacobus  de  Wet.  With  regard  to  his  first  point,  it  must 
be  said  at  once  that  his  veracity  is  clearly  established. 
As  for  his  second,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Her  Majesty’s 
representative  should  not  have  given  his  private  opinions, 
nor  have  done  more  than  advise  the  Johannesburgers 
to  disarm.  Still,  it  appears  Sir  Jacobus  was  right : 
he  said  no  harm  wrould  be  done  them,  and  none  has 
been  done,  for  in  the  circumstances  the  fines  inflicted 
were  a light  punishment ; and  this  shows  how  well  Sir 
Jacobus  knew  President  Kruger.  The  last  portion  of 
the  letter  gives  cause  for  great  regret.  That 
Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  disdain  to  introduce  petti- 
fogging Brummagem  methods  into  Imperial  politics,  we 
have  observed  before  now  ; but  to  offer  a man  who  has 
served  his  country  faithfully  for  fifteen  years,  and  who 
rendered  valuable  services  in  the  recent  crisis,  a retiring 
pension  of  fipoo  a year  is  disgraceful. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

* Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet  gives  us  the  names  of  these  gentlemen, 
but  under  “the  strictest  seal  of  secresy”  ; therefore  we  cannot  ■ 
disclose  them. 
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REVIEWS. 

MADELON. 

“Madelon.”  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  London:  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine  & Co.  1896. 

EVERY  discriminating  admirer  of  Miss  Wilkins’s 
previous  work  will  be  grieved  at  this  new  book  of 
hers,  and  will  cast  about  for  some  explanation  of  its 
existence.  Such  calamities  do  not  come  by  chance. 
One  feels  instinctively  that  an  aberration  of  this  sort,  at 
once  so  grave  and  so  unlooked  for,  ought  to  be  traced 
back  to  its  cause,  if  only  in  the  interests  of  pathology. 

Miss  Wilkins  served  a long  and  industrious  appren- 
ticeship in  the  craft  of  novel-writing  before  she 
achieved  critical  recognition  as  a skilled  work- 
man. The  fact  that  the  popular  recognition  of 
her  merits  came  at  about  the  same  time  was  a piece 
of  good  fortune  which  pleased  everybody — all  the 
more  when  it  seemed  apparent  that  it  had  not  turned 
her  head.  Here  was  no  case  of  an  untrained  amateur 
stumbling  unexpectedly  into  public  notice  with  a 
“Yellow  Aster”  or  some  “Heavenly  Twins,”  and 
mistaking  the  notoriety  obtained  by  her  uncouth  novelty 
for  a mandate  to  join  the  immortals  forthwith.  Miss 
Wilkins  had  learned  how  to  write,  had  laboriously 
mastered  the  methods  of  producing  in  its  most  appro- 
priate form  the  best  that  it  was  in  her  to  do,  before  she 
had  the  luck  to  claim  general  attention.  This  separated 
her  at  once,  by  a broad  line  of  demarcation,  from  most 
of  the  other  new  favourites  in  the  field  of  fiction  whose 
contemporary  “booms”  are  now  forgotten.  Almost 
alone  among  them  she  knew  her  business  ; she  had 
formed  a style,  and  adapted  it  with  so  much  art  to  the 
presentation  of  a certain  class  of  subjects  that  within 
their  range  she  had  no  rivals  to  fear  ; it  could  be  seen 
that  she  had  “ come  to  stay.” 

As  has  been  said,  there  were  no  evidences  at  the  time 
that  success  would  harm  her.  She  had  won  her  spurs, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  relatively  difficult  test  of  the  short 
tale.  In  America  there  are  a hundred  or  more  writers, 
chiefly  women,  who  produce  for  their  innumerable 
magazines,  periodicals,  and  “fiction-syndicates  ” of  the 
newpaper  press,  an  endless  multitude  of  short  stories 
about  the  village  and  farm  life  of  New  England,  all  dis- 
playing a certain  facility,  all  possessing  in  a tolerable 
degree  the  quality  of  being  readable.  If  there  was  any- 
thing under  the  sun  which  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  done  to  death,  it  was  the  New  England  short 
story.  Yet  it  was  with  this  hackneyed  specialty, 
and  from  among  this  throng  of  fairly  equipped  com- 
petitors, that  Miss  Wilkins  rose  to  fame.  Gradually  it 
came  to  be  perceived  that  here  was  an  artist  who  not 
only  saw  the  ancient  landscape  with  a new  eye,  but  had 
learned  how  to  paint  what  she  saw.  The  feeling  for 
beauty,  the  grasp  of  character,  the  sense  of  humour 
exhibited  in  these  brief  tales  of  hers,  forced  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  discerning  people  little  by  little, 
until  all  at  once  the  reputation  was  made.  Then  for  the 
first  time  Miss  Wilkins  essayed  a larger  canvas.  “Jane 
Field  ” is  not  a long  book,  as  novels  go,  but  it  is  bulky 
enough  to  stand  in  a volume  by  itself.  In  another 
sense  it  stands  alone,  as  the  best  piece  of  work  its 
author  has  ever  done.  To  find  that  one  who  had,  as  it 
were,  taken  the  prize  for  short  stories  possessed  the 
ability  to  enter  another  department  of  fiction,  and  to  turn 
out  such  an  admirable  novel  as  “ Jane  Field,”  produced 
upon  us  all,  naturally  enough,  an  impression  of  excep- 
tional powers.  Another  and  longer  novel,  “ Pembroke,” 
followed  at  a creditable  interval.  Perhaps  it  lacked 
something  of  the  fragrant  quaintness  and  originality  of 
the  other,  but  it  was  of  excellent  workmanship,  and 
preserved  very  well  the  effect  of  fine  thought  and  dis- 
tinction of  manner  which  had  come  to  be  associated 
with  the  author’s  work.  If  it  was  not  assuredly  an 
advance,  it  could  not  be  called  a backward  step. 

Then,  in  an  evil  hour,  a “ syndicate,”  which  supplies 
American  newspapers  with  novelettes  for  serial  publica- 
tion in  very  brief  daily  instalments,  offered  last  year  a 
series  of  prizes  for  four  “ detective  ” stories.  The  con- 
d tions  were  that  they  should  be  of  a certain  stipulated 
length,  and  so  constructed  as  to  divide  up  into  a given 
number  of  parts,  each  ending  with  a dramatic  accentua- 


tion of  the  accumulating  mystery.  The  first  prize, 
which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  ^j6oo,  was  to  go  to 
the  writer  who  best  succeeded  in  the  task  of  baffling 
the  reader’s  curiosity  up  to  the  very  last  instalment. 
Perhaps  there  was  something  said  about  literary  merit, 
but  the  main  point  insisted  upon  was  that  of  the 
ingenious  mechanical  puzzle.  There  were  over  two 
thousand  competitors,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  a tale  called  “ The  Long  Arm,”  written  in  collabora- 
tion by  a hitherto  unheard-of  man  and  Miss  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  ! 

“ The  Long  Arm  ” has  been  reprinted  in  England 
(without  mention  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Wilkins  is  only  in 
part  responsible  for  it),  along  with  the  three  other  stories 
which  obtained  the  minor  prizes.  They  are  all  pretty 
bad,  but  we  should  be  surprised  at  the  expert  in  that 
kind  of  fiction  who  did  not  decide  that  “The  Long 
Arm  ” was  the  worst  of  the  lot.  The  American  news- 
paper readers,  for  whose  delectation  the  tales  had  been 
written,  were  undoubtedly  surprised  at  its  having  been 
adjudged  the  best,  and  the  “ syndicate  ” felt  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  to  the  public  at  great  length  the  system 
of  adjudication  by  which  the  result  had  been  reached. 
But  with  this  we  have  no  concern.  “ The  Long  Arm  ” 
speaks  for  itself,  and  may  be  consulted  by  those  who 
are  curious  to  plumb  the  depths  of  balderdash  and 
bathos  to  which  a trained  writer  deems  it  essential  to 
descend,  in  order  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  American 
syndicate’s  patrons. 

That  this  escapade  gave  annoyance  to  the  admirers 
of  “ Jane  Field  ” and  “ The  New  England  Nun  ” is  not 
to  be  denied.  But  it  was  charitably  remembered  that 
the  author  had  toiled  over  her  delicate  and  exacting 
good  work  with  signal  assiduity  for  years,  and  that  if 
the  whim  had  seized  her  to  break  into  the  routine  and 
find  diversion  in  a prank  of  this  sort,  after  all  it  was 
her  own  affair  and  should  by  no  means  be  taken  too 
seriously.  Accordingly,  her  admirers  said  as  little  as 
possible  about  “ The  Long  Arm,”  and  by  common  con- 
sent hastened  to  forget  the  fact  of  its  existence. 

Unhappily,  Miss  Wilkins  has  been  less  wise  than  her 
friends.  So  far  from  allowing  the  incident  of  her 
prize-winning  in  that  ignoble  lottery  to  pass  into  vague 
memory  as  a whimsical  chance-experience,  she  seems 
to  have  accepted  it  as  a revelation  of  her  true  mission 
in  literature.  By  what  melancholy  perversity  of  mind 
she  has  evolved  this  delusion  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  the  fact  itself  is  before  us,  and  it  is  an  unpleasant 
one  to  contemplate. 

“Madelon”  is  a book  of  340  pages,  and  of  these 
hardly  a score  are  in  any  degree  worthy  of  the  hand 
that  wrote  “Jane  Field.”  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  little  descriptions  of  snow- 
bound landscape,  there  is  nothing  even  in  those  twenty 
pages  equal  to  the  best  that  Miss  Wilkins  has 
done  in  other  days.  At  the  very  outset  a scene  is 
sketched  which  gives  a deceptive  promise  of  charm. 
In  the  pale  darkness  of  a winter  evening,  with  fresh 
snow  cloaking  the  earth  and  bending  down  the  fir- 
boughs  overhead,  we  hear  the  Hautville  family  singing 
together  in  an  old-fashioned  fugue  before  we  see  them. 
“There  was  a wonderful  soprano,  a tenor,  a bass,  one 
sweet  boy’s  voice,  a bass-viol,  and  a violin.”  The 
suggestion  of  this  household,  with  its  alien  strains  of 
French  and  Indian  ancestry  and  its  heritage  of  impulses 
toward  trapping  and  the  chase,  planted  in  the  severely 
practical  Yankee  environment  and  consoling  itself  with, 
chamber-music  for  the  slights  and  snubs  of  its  un- 
sympathetic neighbours,  is  very  attractive.  But  having 
dimly  outlined  this  picture,  the  author  at  once  proceeds 
to  overlay  it  with  absurd  and  meaningless  melodrama. 
When  the  whole  is  done,  one  still  faintly  remembers 
the  pleasant  promise  of  the  first  few  pages  ; but  it  is. 
as  if  it  belonged  to  some  other  book. 

The  obvious  intention  is  to  subordinate  everything 
else  to  our  interest  in  Madelon  Hautville.  As  the 
author  conceives  her,  this  half-breed  heroine  is  talented, 
fearless,  impassioned,  and  w-ildly  beautiful  enough  to 
tax  the  resources  of  the  most  ingeniously  sensational  of 
plots.  The  determination  to  provide  for  her  sufficiently 
violent  situations  reveals  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action.  Long  before  the  action  breaks  down  under  the 
undue  strain — which  is  when  the  book  is  a third  done — 
our  credulity  and  patience  are  alike  at  low  ebb.  After 
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that,  the  eccentric  operations  of  the  machinery  employed 
in  pumping  vitalizing  episodes  into  the  narrative  are  so 
much  more  interesting  to  watch  than  is  the  story  itself, 
that  one  gets  practically  no  coherent  notion  of  what  it 
is  all  about.  In  the  third  chapter  Madelon  rather  un- 
accountably stabs  the  man  whom  she  madly  loves,  but 
who  is  courting  another  girl,  and  then  discovers  that 
her  victim  is  really  not  this  man,  but  his  cousin,  who 
loves  her,  and  whom  she  ought  to  love  but  does  not. 
The  cousin  who  was  not  stabbed  at  once  takes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  crime-on  his  own  shoulders,  substi- 
tutes his  own  carefully  initialled  weapon  for  the  equally 
plainly  signed  blade  she  had  used,  and  goes  to  prison. 
She  announces  her  guilt  over  and  over  again  to  everybody 
who  will  listen,  but  they  are  only  bored  by  her  persis- 
tency. The  men-folk  of  her  own  family,  who  are 
constantly  spoken  of  as  lion-hearted  and  daring  to  a 
degree,  but  do  nothing  except  bully,  threaten,  lie,  or  run 
away  throughout  the  book,  are  divided  in  their  minds 
as  to  whether  she  is  a fool  or  a lunatic.  At  length, 
however,  the  man  who  was  stabbed,  but  has  lived  for 
months  afterwards,  states  publicly  that  he  committed 
the  deed  himself.  Upon  this,  without  process  of  law 
apparently,  the  innocent  cousin  is  released.  But  much 
more  than  half  of  the  book  remains  to  be  filled  up,  and 
there  ensues  a prolix  and  confusing  jumble  of  cross-pur- 
poses, withfour  people  pledging  themselves  and  the  others 
to  marriages  which  the  least-skilled  student  of  fiction 
for  the  million  can  see  will  never  occur  : they  then  dis- 
entangle themselves  to  slow  music,  and  eventually  pair 
off  on  a new  basis  in  the  interest  of  a happy  ending. 

That  Miss  Wilkins  has  a notable  talent  for  . the 
delineation  of  character  we  all  know.  She  exhibits 
scarcely  a trace  of  it  in  “ Madelon.”  One  figure  in  the 
book,  the  man  who  was  stabbed  by  mistake,  occa- 
sionally develops  certain  individual  qualities  in  his 
speech,  but  by  some  unfortunate  mischance  these  all 
remind  one  of  the  elderly  wronged  husband  in  “ The 
Scarlet  Letter.”  The  other  figures  have  not  even  that 
merit.  Madelon  herself,  we  can  see,  produces  a vivid 
impression  upon  the  author.  Unhappily  Miss  Wilkins 
does  not  at  any  point  enforce  this  impression  upon  the 
reader.  In  her  anxiety  to  keep  the  sails  of  her  melo- 
dramatic windmill  in  continuous  and  spectacular 
activity,  she  altogether  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  no 
corn  is  being  ground.  So  absorbed  is  she  in  the  effort 
to  please  the  new  public  which  is  supposed  to  have 
approved  “ The  Long  Arm  ” that  her  sense  of  style  quite 
disappears.  Within  twenty-five  lines  on  p.  196  one 
finds  “great  boots,”  “great  chest,”  “great  artist,” 
“great  player,”  and  “great  viol.”  Nor  from  first  to 
last  is  it  possible  to  fix  even  an  approximate  date  for 
the  action  of  the  story.  Some  of  the  talk  is  very 
modern  ; some  of  the  dress-fabrics  and  fashions  belong  to 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  But  this  is  of  only  minor 
importance,  because  the  story  and  the  people  would  have 
been  equally  preposterous  in  any  known  period. 

We  are  loth  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  so  talented 
and  valuable  a writer  as  Miss  Wilkins  has  dropped  out 
of  the  ranks  for  good.  But  it  must  be  said  in  all  frank- 
ness that  “ Madelon  ” is  as  unworthy  of  her  talent  as 
“Jane  Field”  was  worthy,  and  that,  if  she  cannot  see 
this,  her  literary  reputation  is  bound  to  suffer. 

MR.  RICKETTS’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

“ Milton — Early  Poems.”  London  : published  by 

Ricketts  & Hacon  at  the  Sign  of  the  Dial.  1896. 

“ Epicurus,  Leontion,  and  Ternissa.  ” By  Walter 
Savage  Landor.  London  : published  by  Ricketts 
& Hacon  at  the  Sign  of  the  Dial.  1896. 

“The  Poems  of  Sir  John  Suckling.”  London:  pub- 
lished by  Ricketts  & Hacon  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Dial.  1896. 

IT  is  a matter  of  some  strangeness  that  two  men  of 
such  different  temperaments  as  Mr.  Whistler  and 
Mr.  William  Morris  should  have  produced  the  first  two 
modern  books  endowed  with  an  element  of  proportion 
and  beauty — Mr.  Whistler’s  “ The  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies”  and  Mr.  William  Morris’s  “ The  Roots  of  the 
Mountain  ” both  appearing  almost  simultaneously  in 
1890.  A few  months  after  this  Mr.  Ricketts  followed 
suit  with  some  books  for  Messrs.  Osgood  & Mcllvaine, 
remembered  more,  perhaps,  for  their  bindings  than  for 
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their  format,  if,  indeed,  they  are  remembered  at  all,  in 
the  light  of  what  has  happened  since.  With  the  for- 
mation of  the  Kelmscott  Press  and  its  unique  combina- 
tion of  conditions,  the  period  of  experiment  or  merely 
tasteful  arrangement  of  material  (in  itself  most  ad- 
mirable) ceases,  and  we  find  a serious  effort  to  make  the 
book  not  only  what  it  had  been  in  the  past,  but  to  add 
to  these  old  lost  conditions  of  thoroughness  a new 
element,  brought  there  by  the  artist  fashioning  the  book 
in  its  every  page  and  particle. 

About  contemporary  with  the  Kelmscott  books 
appeared  the  Vale  editions  of  “ Daphnis  and  Chloe  ” 
and  “Hero  and  Leander.”  These  must  be  considered 
apart  from  the  myriads  of  volumes  with  which  England 
and  America  have  for  the  last  few  years,  been  flooded, 
containing  more  or  less  aesthetic  illustrations  illustra- 
tions that  we  are  assured  are  imagined  in  relation,  to 
the  text.  The  Vale  books  were  not  only  anterior 
to  these,  but  they,  moreover,  contained  original  en- 
graving, and  perhaps,  when  the  revival  of  the  art  of 
wood-cutting  sets  in,  their  importance  will  be  more 
fully  recognized.  Although  the  page  of  type  was 
controlled  by  the  artist,  it  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Ricketts’s 
exigencies.  In  the  books  we  have  before  us  he  has 
designed  an  entirely  new  type. 

That  this  desire  for  perfection  in  every  part  is  due  to 
enthusiasm  and  not  to  fashion  (indeed,  work  so  thorough 
as  this  should  make  the  fashion)  is  the  last  thing  that 
people  will  realize,  and  it  is  curious  that  those  who  are 
for  ever  prattling  of  “ finish  ” are  the  most  backward 
to  recognize  this  quality,  when  placed  before  a work  of 
art.  Mr.  Ricketts’s  work  is  finished  as  only  that  of  the 
scholar  who  knows  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sibilities of  his  material  can  be. 

His  Vale  type  is  singularly  round  and  legible  ; in 
some  particulars  it  would  seem  to  be  more  like  that  of 
Spirathan  any  other,  though  we  have  heard  that  Jenson 
has  been  the  governing  influence.  Theoretically  the  fault 
of  the  beautiful  old  classical  founts  would  be  that  of  re- 
sembling writing  too  closely  ; Mr.  Ricketts  has  given 
us  a distinctly  cut  type  rather  than  a written  one, 
suggesting  a relationship  to  the  cut  design  accompany- 
ing it.  We  sympathize  with  the  innovation,  if  it  may 
be  called  so,  in  the  small  g,  though  we  confess  to  be 
somewhat  doubtful  about  that  in  the  small  u.  We 
know  of  no  book  which  appears  to  us  of  nobler  build 
than  the  early  poems  of  Milton.  The  beautiful  and 
extremely  important  frontispiece  bears  on  “ L Allegro 
and  “ II  Penseroso  ” ; here  we  have  “ the  pensive  nun 
devout  and  pure,”  and  “The  delightful  folly  without 
father  bred.”  We  are  inclined  to  regret  that  this  illus- 
tration does  not  face  the  two  poems.  The  woodcut 
itself  is  a splendid  example  of  the  pure  woodcut  that 
is,  white  cut  out  of  black,  not  conceived  pettily, 
like  Bewick,  but  done  with  marvellous  breadth  and  ex- 
quisite skill.  The  handling  is  entirely  individual  and  new,, 
and  is  certainly  not  the  drawn  line  of  the  great  German 
school.  The  edition  mainly  followed  has  the  advantage 
of  having  been  originally  corrected  by  Milton  himself, 
and  thus  to  represent  the  poet’s  spelling.  A notable 
variation  between  this  edition  and  the  current  one  occurs 
in  the  “ Ode  to  the  Nativity,”  where 

“ orbed  in  a rainbow,  and  like  glories  wearing 
Mercy  will  sit  between,” 
is  rendered 

“ Th’  enameld  arras  of  the  rainbow  wearing 
And  Mercy  set  between.” 

We  are  also  spared  the  corrections  of  Milton’s  text  to 
suit  modern  notions  of  scansion. 

The  Landor  is  a beautiful  little  piece  of  bookmaking, 
and  Messrs.  Ricketts  and  Hacon  have  done  wisely  in 
choosing  what  is  probably  the  finest  of  all  Landor’s 
imaginary  conversations.  The  workmanship  and  design 
of  the  border  on  the  front  page  is  beyond  praise  ; it  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  perfect  books  of  its  size  ever 
published. 

“The  Poems  of  Sir  John  Suckling”  promises  to  be 
the  best  edition  so  far  of  this  better  known  than  edited 
English  gentleman  and  poet.  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
this  un-Bowdlerized  ; and,  with  its  borderof  honeysuckle, 
and  its  binding  of  flowered  paper,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  of  the  first  three  of  Messrs.  Ricketts  & 
Hacon’s  Vale  books.  Indeed  all  the  bindings  are  too 
tasteful  for  the  merely  temporary  purpose  we  under- 
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stand  they  are  intended  for,  and  it  will  prove  a tempta- 
tion not  to  part  with  the  boards. 

That  Mr.  Ricketts  will  never  achieve  the  success  with 
the  public  which  has  attended  the  productions  of  un- 
learned disciples,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Anning  Bell,  is 
certain.  He  is  too  great  a scholar,  too  fine  a crafts- 
man, to  appeal  to  any  considerable  audience.  Strength 
is  too  often  measured  by  size,  so  the  power  of  his  art 
may  be  easily  passed  over.  We  would  not  for  one 
moment  undervalue  the  noble  and  accomplished  work  of 
Mr.  William  Morris,  one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen  of 
the  century  ; but  we  are  at  the  same  time  sensible  of 
the  greater  modernity  of  Mr.  Ricketts,  and  of  his 
wider  catholicity  of  taste  as  a designer  and  a book- 
maker. The  younger  men  of  our  generation  are  too 
often  accused  of  arriving  at  easy  ends  easily.  Mr. 
Ricketts  has  not  only  grappled  with  extraordinary  mate- 
rial difficulties,  but  has,  unaided  by  any  one  excepting 
only  his  friend,  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon,  already  produced 
an  amount  of  work  which  would,  we  believe,  astonish 
Mr.  Morris  himself.  The  number  of  woodcuts  (thirty-six) 
in  “The  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ” alone  is  something  con- 
siderable, Blake  being  celebrated  for  eighteen.  With 
the  knowledge  of  all  times,  Mr.  Ricketts  is  perfectly  of 
his  own. 

THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL  AS  AN  APOLOGIST. 

“ The  Philosophy  of  Belief ; or,  Law  in  Christian  Theo- 
logy.”  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.G.,  K.T.  London: 
John  Murray.  1896. 

THE  sincere  respect  men  naturally  feel  for  the  lofty 
aims  of  those  who  write  treatises  upon  Christian 
apologetics  brings  with  it  a practical  disadvantage.  The 
solemn  pages  exude  an  atmosphere  fragrant  with  the 
incense  of  devout  centuries  ; the  mind  becomes  attuned 
to  sublime  immemorial  harmonies,  and  to  criticize  or  to 
refute  seems  a brawling  in  the  very  presence  of  the  altar. 
And  yet  no  examination  of  the  Christian  apologist  can 
be  too  rigorous.  The  ambassador  in  partes  infidelium 
is  the  most  likely  enemy  of  his  cause.  Among  the 
faithful  error  and  ignorance  will  do  little  harm  ; in  the 
other  camp  the  conclusion  will  be  judged  from  the 
arguments  offered  in  support  of  it.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, to  transcend,  so  far  as  may  be,  all  extrinsic 
emotion,  and  to  examine  the  Duke’s  treatise  in  the 
coldest  fashion. 

The  first  half  of  the  volume  deals  with  “Intuitive 
Theology.”  The  Duke  attempts  to  prove  that  a faith  he 
already  believes  is  rational,  and  that  a proper  considera- 
tion of  natural  phenomena  inevitably  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion from  which  (although  it  was  his  apparent  goal) 
he  really  set  out.  His  first  step  is  a laborious  expansion 
of  John  Stuart  Mill’s  proposition  that  nature  “includes 
not  only  all  that  happens,  but  all  that  is  capable  of 
happening.”  The  Duke’s  intention  is  to  cut  away  the 
ground  from  those  who  object  to  what  is  commonly 
termed  supernatural  as  essentially  incredible.  Believing 
in  the  real  existence  of  the  so-called  supernatural,  he 
exclaims  that  as  it  exists  it  must  be  natural.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  the  existence  of  the  so-called  supernatural 
which  is  the  question  at  issue  ; and  the  reason  why  any 
distinction  between  natural  and  supernatural  has  been 
made  is  simply  this  : — the  real  existence  (in  the  naive 
acceptation  of  the  phrase)  of  the  natural  is  the  common 
experience  of  all  humanity  : as  each  civilization  has 
passed  out  of  its  childhood  the  real  existence  of  the 
supernatural  has  been  doubted  or  disputed  by  a number 
of  intelligent  thinkers.  The  Duke’s  opponents  will 
readily  agree  with  him  that  there  is  no  supernatural  ; 
but  their  agreement  will  not  be  of  a kind  to  flatter  his 
pretensions  as  an  apologist. 

The  second,  greater  point  of  the  Duke  is  a rehabili- 
tation of  the  argument  from  design.  He  takes,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  the  development  of  an  animal  pro- 
vided with  teeth,  and  very  correctly  states  that  the 
teeth  must  grow  and  do  grow  before  they  are  used  : — 
“ But  in  Nature  the  triturating  apparatus  grows,  or  is 
developed,  with  the  very  germ  of  the  organism  which 
needs  it — but  always  before  the  need  arises.  And  thus 
we  can  see,  and  be  absolutely  sure,  that  it  is  for  use, 
and  not  by  use,  that  it  is  developed.  Some  foreseeing 
of  that  which  is  to  come  presides  over  the  whole  opera- 


tion. Natural  selection,  as  an  agency  in  developing 
structures  prior  to  their  functional  use,  if  it  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  is  simply  a mental  and  directing 
choice.”  So  far,  of  course,  as  the  development  of  an 
individual  goes,  the  argument  is  totally  incapable  of 
bearing  the  Duke’s  conclusion.  As  an  observed  fact, 
tooth-bearing  animals  give  rise  to  tooth-bearing  pro- 
geny, and  the  immediate  explanation  of  the  appearance 
of  teeth  in  a young  kitten  is  that  its  father  and  mother 
before  it  had  teeth.  If  the  Duke  were  merely  expound- 
ing the  antique  theological  tenet  that  every  individual 
development  was  a special  creative  act  of  the  Deity,  his 
argument  might  serve  as  an  illustration  of  his  proposi- 
tion. As  an  argument  for  the  existence  and  operation 
of  a designing  mind,  it  depends  upon  the  interpretation 
of  heredity  and  of  evolution.  No  doubt  from  some 
vague  inversion  of  Von  Baer’s  law  that  individual 
development  repeats  phylogenetic  development,  the 
Duke  argues  that,  because  in  an  individual  teeth  appear 
before  the  need  for  chewing,  so  also  in  the  history  of 
the  race  teeth  were  brought  into  existence  as  a pre- 
vision for  a preconceived  use.  The  Duke,  like  every 
other  man,  is  perfectly  entitled  to  his  opinion  ; and 
when,  some  years  ago,  he  propounded  it  in  the  pages 
of  “ Nature,”  it  received  due  attention  at  the  hands  of 
experts  in  biological  problems.  But  it  is  a blunder  of 
the  gravest  description  to  introduce  as  an  argument  in 
support  of  so  serious  an  issue  an  opinion  that  was 
almost  unanimously  rejected  by  those  who  had  given 
special  attention  to  the  questions  involved. 

The  Duke’s  third  great  argument  is  almost  super- 
natural in  its  fatuity.  It  is  contained  in  a long  chapter 
entitled  “ Intuitive  Theology  : Recognitions  in  the 
Structure  of  Language.”  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
method  of  the  schoolboy  who  begins  his  essay  with 
the  derivation  of  the  leading  word  in  his  title.  Hear 
the  Duke,  and  compare!  “The  great  advances,  for 
example,  which  have  been  made  by  modern  science  in 
discovering  the  real  nature  of  heat,  and  light,  and 
sound,  are  all  covered  by  anticipation  in  that  wonderful 
Greek  word  evepyaa — energy — a word  which  embraces 
conceptions  as  wide  as  all  our  possible  knowledge  of 
the  Universe.”  The  Duke  cannot  remember  that,  if 
you  propose  to  prove  a proposition,  an  acceptance  of  its 
truth  must  not  be  a major  premiss  in  every  argument 
to  be  employed.  He  is  apparently  convinced  that 
words,  like  organs,  were  miraculously  created  with  a 
view  to  their  future  functions.  He  entirely  leaves  out 
of  count  all  the  modern  conception  of  development  by 
change  and  extension  of  function,  without  which  any 
arguments  dealing  with  words  or  with  living  things  are 
meaningless  to  modern  men.  His  arguments  as  to  the 
testimony  borne  by  the  use  of  such  words  as  “ plan  ” 
and  “ type  ” in  older  scientific  writings,  or  the  more 
modern  employment  of  “homology”  and  “function,” 
will  fall  on  unheeding  ears.  In  this  connexion,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  as  an  instance  of 
the  Duke’s  intelligence  and  temper  as  a Christian  apolo- 
gist his  grave  approval  of  de  Vere’s  gibe.  The  real 
position  of  the  negative  school  of  thought,  he  says,  will 
be  better  understood  if  the  Latin  equivalent  “ ignora- 
mus ” be  substituted  for  the  Greek  “ agnostic.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  the  second  part 
of  this  volume.  The  author  writes  successively  upon 
the  theology  of  the  Hebrews  and  upon  Christian  theo- 
logy. These  chapters  might  have  been  written  a 
century  ago,  and  they  are  interesting  only  as  evidence 
of  how  far  a clever  and  reverent  man  has  been  able 
to  isolate  himself  from  modern  scholarship.  The 
problems  raised  by  our  wider  knowledge  of  kindred 
religions,  of  old-world  folk-lore  and  customs,  of 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Chaldean  antiquities,  and 
above  all  of  the  history  and  real  nature  of  the  Bible, 
have  raised  problems  without  attacking  which  the  work 
of  any  apologist  is  useless. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

“The  History  of  the  English  Church  and  People  in 
South  Africa.”  By  A.  Theodore  Wirgman,  B.D., 
D.C.L.  London  : Longmans.  1895. 

WE  should  feel  grateful  to  a writer  who  has  set 
himself  the  task  of  compiling  a history  of  South 
Africa  and  of  its  Church  in  terse,  readable  form.  The 
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book  is  not  too  large,  and  is  full  of  information.  The 
opening  chapters,  dealing  with  the  sailing  of  the  Por- 
tuguese under  Bartholomew  Dias,  in  i486,  into  the  un- 
known Southern  Sea,  their  landing  in  Angra  Pequena 
Bay,  and  the  setting  up  of  their  stone  cross,  which,  after 
standing  there  for  over  300  years,  found  its  way  to 
the  museum  at  Lisbon,  are  full  of  interest.  The  happy 
relations  which  the  Dutch  colonists  of  those  days  had 
with  their  native  dependents  ; their  simple  piety  ; the 
introduction  of  slavery,  indeed,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  slavery  which  was  never  disgraced  by  the 
brutalities  which  accompanied  it  in  other  countries  ; 
the  law  that  slaves  should  be  taught  Christianity ; 
the  schools  for  slave  children  ; the  establishment  of  the 
first  Dutch  Reformed  Consistory  in  1665 — all  give  us  a 
picture  of  the  early  days  of  European  life  at  the  Cape 
which  is  well  worth  reading. 

Then  come  the  inevitable  complications  and  contro- 
versies attendant  on  a young  nation  making  for  itself 
a home,  with  an  ever-growing  population,  over  an  ever- 
increasing  area.  The  Cape  Governors’  power  over  their 
people  decreased  as  land  was  occupied  further  and 
further  from  Capetown  ; and  their  sturdy  religious  back- 
bone seems  for  a time  to  have  been  left  behind,  for,  a 
Netherlands  official,  inspecting  the  colony,  could  report 
“ that  he  had  observed  with  amazement  and  sorrow  how 
little  interest  was  taken  in  the  public  services  of  reli- 
gion. ” However,  those  days  are  passed,  and  the  staunch 
support  of  their  religion  is  now  one  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  the  Dutch  race  in  South  Africa  ; and  even  in 
the  temporary  decadence,  a large  number  of  the  farmers 
were  teaching  their  coloured  dependents  themselves. 
This  interest  of  the  Dutch  in  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
native  races  subsequently  died  out ; but  its  revival 
among  the  higher  classes  is  to-day  one  of  the  happiest 
signs  of  the  time  in  South  Africa.  When  Capetown,  in 
1803,  ceased  to  be  a Dutch  possession,  and  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  a new  regime  set  in,  the  re- 
sults of  which  we  see  to-day. 

When  Dr.  Wirgman  writes  on  the  subject  of  Kaffir  wars 
we  soon  see  that  the  native  will  meet  with  scant  pity  at 
his  hands.  He  is  obviously  right  in  not  agreeing  with 
the  sentiment  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  England 
of  Wilberforce  that  “the  Kaffir  was  a black  man, 
and  therefore  in  the  right  ” ; but  neither  can  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  theory  that  the  Kaffir  is  a black  man,  and 
therefore  in  the  wrong.  In  every  dispute  the  writer 
impresses  us  as  holding  a brief  for  the  white  man 
against  the  black  one.  But  everything  naturally 
depends  upon  the  standpoint  from  which  the  question 
is  approached.  Have  the  white  races  a God-given  right 
to  ‘ ‘ colonize  ” any  land  convenient  to  them  ? Have  native 
races,  when  they  see  a white  man  approaching  by  sea 
or  land,  immediately  to  retire  ? The  question  was 
opened  when  the  first  white  man  landed  at  Capetown, 
and  claimed  any  rights  of  land.  When  native  races 
see  the  land  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  are  they 
not  to  remonstrate?  If  there  are  retaliations,  are  they 
necessarily  “Kaffir  depredations”  and  “invasions”? 
It  is  well  known  that  Kaffirs  take  cattle  in  their 
attacks  upon  their  enemies.  We  should  not  be  shocked 
if  we  heard  that  Alfred  the  Great  did  the  same  in  his 
fights  with  the  Danes,  and  we  should  hardly  con- 
sider ffim  a cattle  thief.  The  London  missionaries 
come  in  for  somewhat  rough  treatment  at  the  writer’s 
hands  for  having  in  1811  preferred  charges  against 
some  colonists  of  having  ill-treated  natives  : and  we 
are  told  that  “ the  missionary  cause  was  terribly 
injured  by  the  action  of  the  London  Society’s  agents, 
and  harm  was  done  which  is  not  undone  even  to- 
day.” Considering  the  injury  which,  according  to  the 
writer,  was  done  to  the  missionary  cause,  the  missions 
in  South  Africa  are  now  showing  a surprising  vitality  ; 
and,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  the  indictment,  we  are 
inclined  to  consider  the  support  which  this  Society  and 
the  Chief  Khama  have  lately  received  in  England,  in  their 
fight  for  Khama’s  country,  as  a happy  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  “ harm  ” “ which  is  not  undone  even  to- 
day.” But,  after  all,  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  Missionary  Society  was  injured  in  the  estimation 
of  the  colonists,  but  whether  it  was  right.  We  are 
told  that,  in  1834,  “the  Kat  River  London  Missionary 
Society  settlement  was  a hotbed  of  treasonable  talk  ” ; 
but  “treason”  presupposes  the  perfect  right  of  the 


superior  power  to  be  in  the  position  of  superiority. 
Then  the  war  of  1835  broke  out.  Dr.  Wirgman  gives 
us  a graphic  account  of  the  Kaffir  “invasion,”  the 
burning  of  homesteads  and  capture  of  cattle.  Our 
sympathies  are  all  being  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
white  man  till  we  read  Lord  Glenelg’s  despatch  : — “ In 
the  conduct  which  was  pursued  towards  the  Kaffir 
nation  by  the  colonists,  and  the  public  authorities  of  the 
colony,  through  a long  series  of  years,  the  Kaffirs  had 
ample  justification  of  the  late  war.”  We  do  not  know 
sufficiently  about  the  details  of  Cape  Colony  history 
sixty  years  ago  to  decide  which  view  is  right ; but  at 
least  we  may  presume  that  a man  in  Lord  Glenelg’s 
position  would  not  have  written  without  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  subject.  And  so  thought  Sir  G.  C.  Grey  ; 
for  he  writes  that  he  considered  himself  “justified  in 
asserting  that  there  had  been  a series  of  continual 
aggressions  by  the  British  settlers  on  the  Kaffirs,  which 
were  disgraceful  to  the  British  name.”  But  Dr.  Wirg- 
man considers  this  to  be  “reckless  ignorance,”  and 
attributes  Sir  G.  C.  Grey’s  words  to  his  having  been 
“primed  by  the  Exeter  Hall  clique.”  This  is  somewhat 
strong  language,  but  we  see  the  point  of  view  more 
clearly,  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  when  the  Matabele 
question  comes  forward.  The  right  of  white  men  “to 
colonize  ” Matabeleland,  even  before  the  war  broke  out, 
seems  to  be  accepted  by  Dr.  Wirgman  as  an  acknow- 
ledged fact.  How  it  would  have  been  possible  to  carry 
out  this  colonization  if  a war  had  not  come  about  he 
does  not  say.  A charter  to  colonize  must  be  waste 
paper  till  some  means  can  be  found  to  get  the  people 
who  own  the  country  to  allow  their  country  to  be 
colonized. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  is  chiefly  a history  of  the 
Church  in  South  Africa  during  Bishop  Gray’s  time. 
Dr.  Wirgman’s  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  most 
minute  ; but  we  think  the  history  would  have  been 
more  useful  if  it  had  been  more  impartial.  Scarcely 
any  praise  is  too  great  for  those  who  agree  with  him  ; 
scarcely  any  condemnation  is  too  sweeping  for  those 
who  do  not.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  some  actors 
in  the  scene  were  as  spotless  or  others  as  black  as  they 
are  painted.  That  Bishop  Gray  was  a good  man,  and 
a fearless  upholder  of  what  he  considered  right,  and  a 
man  of  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance,  none  will 
wish  to  deny.  No  one  would  wish  to  underrate  his 
difficulties  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Colenso,  or  with  the 
relation  of  the  Church  in  South  Africa  to  English  civil 
authority.  But  in  his  condemnation  of  Dr.  Colenso 
he  probably  had  nearly  every  thinking  man  with  him. 
The  position  was  this  : a Bishop  is  presented  for 
teaching  a doctrine  in  opposition  to  what  he  had  con- 
tracted to  teach,  and  is  condemned.  What  Dr.  Colenso’s 
followers  in  Natal  asserted  was,  not  that  Dr.  Colenso 
was  in  the  right,  but  that  Bishop  Gray  had  no  right  to 
deprive  him.  It  was  on  this  point  that  his  followers 
rallied  round  him.  To-day  this  party  are . stigmatized 
as  “ Colensoites,”  though  probably  they  have  nothing 
in  common  with  that  side  of  Dr.  Colenso’s  views  with 
which  his  name  is  usually  associated.  They  objected 
to  having  no  appeal  to  England  ; they  objected  to 
being  cut  off,  as  they  considered  it,  from  the  “Church 
of  England.”  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  was  sentiment; 
but  chiefly  it  seems  to  have  been  because  they  did  not 
know  what  the  tendency  embodied  in  the  “Third 
Proviso  ” would  lead  to — in  other  words,  how  far  their 
cutting  themselves  off  from  the  Church  of  England, 
with  no  appeal  to  any  legal  jurisdiction  in  England, 
would  open  the  floodgates  for  ritual  and  teaching  which 
they  connected  with  the  Church  of  South  Africa,  and 
which  they  would  have  no  power  to  stem  if  they  were 
once  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  South  African 
Church.  Dr.  Wirgman  asserts  that  Dr.  Gray  has  been 
represented  as  a “ tyrannical  autocrat  ” : we  would 

venture  to  say  not  by  any  sensible  man.  It  has  been 
said  that  a more  conciliatory  line  of  action  on  both 
sides,  since  two  strong  characters  were  involved,  would 
have  been  better.  But,  if  Dr.  Colenso  was  teach- 
ing what  he  had  promised  not  to  teach,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  anything  short  of  deposition 
could  have  resulted.  Where  Bishop  Colenso  put 
himself  morally  in  the  wrong  was  not  by  disbelieving 
certain  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  by 
refusing  to  resign  his  bishopric  after  he  had  broken  the 
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contract  made  at  his  consecration.  The  oath  to  be 
loyal  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  in  South 
Africa,  which  is  taken  by  every  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
South  Africa  to-day,  would  prevent  a repetition  of  the 
Colenso  case  : for  the  law  would  deprive  such  a bishop, 
so  far  as  all  South  African  temporalities  were  con- 
cerned, not  on  the  ground  of  heterodoxy,  but  on  the 
ground  of  having  broken  a contract  made  with  the 
Church  of  South  Africa,  entirely  apart  from  his  conse- 
cration. Dr.  Colenso  had  entered  into  no  such  con- 
tract as  is  now  required  by  the  South  African  civil 
Courts. 

The  book  would  have  been  improved  by  the  omission 
of  a good  deal  of  vituperation  of  opponents.  We  could 
well  have  been  spared  the  attributing  of  “egotistic 
monomania”  to  Bishop  Colenso,  and  the  calling  of  the 
Church  Council  in  Natal  “a  handful  of  ignorant 
partisans.”  But,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  book  is 
the  production  of  a writer  who  can  see  little  bad  in  his 
friends  and  little  good  in  his  enemies,  and  if  we  read  the 
facts  without  drawing  his  deductions,  we  shall  have  a 
valuable  addition  to  colonial  history. 

TOUJOURS  NAPOLEON. 

41  Memoirs  of  Count  Lavalette,  Adjutant  and  Private 
Secretary  to  Napoleon,  and  Postmaster-General 
under  the  Empire.”  With  Portraits.  London  : 
Gibbings  & Co.  1895. 

WITHIN  the  past  two  years  no  fewer  than  ten  or  a 
dozen  French  works  have  appeared  in  an  English 
dress,  all  having  for  their  central  figure  that  modern 
Colossus,  Napoleon.  One  of  these  heads  this  article  ; 
for,  while  the  work  before  us  is  ostensibly  a memoir  of 
Lavalette,  there  is  a great  deal  more  of  Napoleon  in 
it  than  there  is  of  his  private  secretary.  It  is  a mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  publishers  not  to  have  inserted  a note 
to  the  effect  that  this  translation  is  only  a reprint.  The 
English  translation  of  these  Memoirs  first  appeared 
in  1831,  not  long  after  the  original  publication  of 
the  work  in  Paris  ; and  this  fact  ought  to  have  been 
stated. 

A native  of  Paris,  Lavalette  was  born  in  1769 — the 
same  year  as  his  Imperial  friend  and  protector. 
Although  bred  a Royalist,  he  perceived  as  others  did 
that  the  French  monarchy  had  justly  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  Revolution  of  1789 
witnessed  him  following  the  standard  of  the  Republic. 
He  was  one  of  a large  band  of  young  men  who,  without 
fortune,  name,  or  expectation,  were  constrained  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  to  acquiesce  in  the  new 
order  of  things.  He  was  destined  for  the  Church, 
and  actually  took  holy  orders,  but  his  ambition 
drew  him  on  to  a more  adventurous  life.  With  a 
musket  on  his  shoulder,  he  entered  the  National  Militia 
organized  by  Lafayette.  He  next  enlisted  as  a Volun- 
teer in  the  Legion  of  the  Alps,  and  served  with  great 
distinction  during  the  Rhine  campaign,  becoming  aide- 
de-camp  to  General  Baraguay  d’Hilliers. 

When  Bonaparte  appeared,  and  substituted  a Reign 
of  Glory  for  a Reign  of  Terror,  Lavalette  was  at  first 
but  coolly  received  among  the  staff  officers  of  the 
General-in-Chief ; but  he  bided  his  time,  and  conquered 
the  esteem  of  Napoleon  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
After  being  wounded  in  his  perilous  mission  to  the 
Tyrol,  he  was  warmly  complimented  by  the  Petit 
Caporal  upon  his  bravery.  The  General,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Italian  army,  next  sent  him  on  a con- 
fidential mission  to  Paris,  to  learn  the  real  state  of 
affairs.  But  though  he  frequented  all  the  Societies  of 
the  period,  he  connected  himself  with  none.  The  editor 
of  these  “Memoirs”  remarks  that  “At  the  Luxem- 
burg, at  Carnot’s,  in  Mme.  de  Stael’s  drawing-room,  at 
the  circles  of  the  Augereau,  everywhere  his  ingenuity 
discovered  the  real  aim  of  each  party,  through  the  veil 
of  vulgarity  or  refinement  which  covered  them.  He  saw 
the  Directory  in  all  the  ridiculous  glory  of  its  mag- 
nificence, and  never  could  forget  the  farces  performed 
by  those  tyrants,  in  whose  government  ridicule  seemed 
to  vie  with  cruelty.” 

After  rendering  splendid  service  at  Genoa,  and  bringing 
the  Doge  to  reason,  Lavalette  returned  to  France,  and 
was  married  to  a young  lady  of  the  House  of  Beau- 


harnais,  a niece  of  the  wife  of  Bonaparte.  Egypt  was 
his  next  field  of  occupation,  and  from  this  time  forward 
he  never  left  the  General  but  twice.  He  “ was  admitted 
to  the  intimacy,  the  conversations,  and  the  amusements 
of  Bonaparte ; he  was  his  table  companion  and  his 
reader  ; and  he  also  shared  his  dangers.  He  fought 
next  to  him  at  the  Pyramids  and  Mount  Thabor  ; he 
crossed  the  desert  by  his  side,  and  followed  him  to  the 
murderous  siege  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre.”  Lavalette  had 
considerable  powers  of  description,  and  would  eloquently 
recite  the  events  of  this  exciting  period. 

On  his  return  from  the  East,  Napoleon,  who  was  now 
the  hero  of  France,  easily  overthrew  the  power  of  the 
Directorate,  and  established  his  own  rule,  at  the  outset 
in  the  capacity  of  First  Consul.  Lavalette’s  military  and 
diplomatic  career  now  came  to  an  end,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Bonaparte  Commissioner-General  of  the  Post 
Office,  taking  the  superior  title  of  Postmaster-General 
on  the  founding  of  the  Empire.  At  later  intervals  he 
became  Court  Councillor  of  State,  and  Grand  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  his  responsible  position  as 
Postmaster-General  “ he  had  to  organize  the  service  of 
the  Post  Office  at  a time  when  France,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  Rhine,  extended  on  the  other  to  both  the 
Peninsulas,  and  kept  up  armies  all  over  Europe.  He 
was  in  some  measure  the  centre  from  whence  motion 
and  life  were  to  depart  and  circulate  over  that  vast  Em- 
pire.” For  twelve  years  he  sedulously  performed  his 
onerous  duties,  till  the  startling  events  of  1814  relegated 
him  to  private  life. 

When  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  in  March  18x5 
Lavalette  once  more  mingled  in  public  affairs,  and  he 
was  frequently  called  into  council  by  the  Emperor  during 
the  Hundred  Days.  It  was  to  Lavalette  that  Bonaparte 
said,  in  the  secret  bitterness  of  a confidential  conversa- 
tion, “ What  do  they  want  ? The  liberty  of  the  Press? 

I shall  give  them  more  of  it,  perhaps,  than  they  wish. 
Let  them  only  suffer  me  to  save  France.”  But  it  was 
not  to  be  : Ichabod  was  written  over  the  Empire,  and 
the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  were  irretrievably  destroyed  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo. 

Now  began  a period  of  severe  trial  and  suffering  for 
Lavalette.  He  was  arrested  on  18  July,  1815,  and 
placed  in  solitary  confinement.  At  his  trial  he  defended 
himself  with  spirit  and  ability  ; but  he  was  found  guilty 
of  treason  to  the  State,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Await- 
ing the  end  calmly  and  tranquilly,  he  said  to  his  sorrow- 
ing family  and  friends,  “ Why  do  you  deplore  me?  An 
honest  man  may  die,  murdered,  but  his  conscience 
follows  him  to  the  scaffold.”  By  the  boldness  and  in- 
trepidity of  his  wife,  Lavalette  escaped  execution.  She 
planned  and  carried  out  one  of  the  most  daring  escapes 
recorded  in  history  ; and  when  it  was  known  that  this 
important  prisoner  had  got  clear  away  from  Paris,  the 
utmost  consternation  prevailed  in  the  French  Chambers 
and  in  Court  circles.  The  narrative  of  Lavalette’s  flight 
reads  like  a romance. 

Among  the  historical  episodes  which  are  described 
with  some  picturesqueness  in  the  course  of  this  volume 
are  the  return  of  the  King  to  Paris  in  October  1789,  the 
decimation  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  the  flight  of  Lafayette, 
the  September  massacres,  Napoleon’s  dramatic  entry 
into  the  Hall  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Directory',  the  execution  of  the  Due  d’Enghien, 
and  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  himself.  The  fact  that  the 
writer  was  an  eyewitness  of  many  of  the  events  which 
he  depicts  adds  colour  and  vigour  to  his  descriptions. 
Lavalette  lived  for  fourteen  years  after  the  collapse  of 
his  august  master’s  fortunes  in  1815. 

TWO  GOOD  HISTORY  BOOKS. 

“ The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  By  the  late 
Dean  Church.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 
“The  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Ussher.”  By 
Canon  J.  A.  Carr.  London  : Wells  Gardner, 

Darton  & Co.  1896. 

DEAN  CHURCH’S  reputation,  like  Caesar’s  im- 
aginary wife,  is  above  suspicion,  and  so  much 
above  suspicion  that  it  is  hard  to  sayr  more  for  his  book 
than  the  good  epithets  which  are  its  formal  due  and 
which  the  critics  gabble  over  it  until  breath  fails  them. 
It  would  be  some  temptation  to  prove  that  the  book  is 
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really  the  author’s  private  analysis  of  Gibbon,  plumped 
out  with  a few  additional  notes  taken  from  Gibbon’s 
authorities.  But  veracity  sits  with  a plaguy  weight 
upon  the  quill,  and  forces  the  pen  of  the  candid  reviewer 
to  admit  that  this  book  is  useless  for  those  many  youths 
who  wish  to  know  Gibbon  without  the  toil  of  reading  or 
the  spinning  of  ingenious  lies.  A phrase  of  Harduin,  a 
sentence  out  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  a catchword  of 
Eadmer,  some  tangles  out  of  the  Capitularies  reduced 
to  order,  a bit  of  colour  from  this  author  or  that  legal 
code,  suffice  to  prove  that  the  indefatigable  Dean 
had  really  travelled  in  the  times  he  wrote  about,  and 
had  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  seen  ; and  had  listened  to  his  great  fellow- 
travellers  besides.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
books  that  even  Dean  Church  has  produced.  It  is  a 
reduced  Ordnance  map  of  the  six  best  ignored  cen- 
turies. The  readers  of  Gibbon  will  gain  by  it,  not  only 
because  it  gives  a plan  of  the  wood  wherein  they  have 
learned  to  name  the  trees,  but  also  because  it  adds  a 
few  trees  and  shrubs  to  their  list.  The  people  who  pre- 
tend to  have  read  Gibbon  must  read  this  in  self-defence 
to  escape  detection,  and  those  who  never  professed  or 
even  wished  to  read  Gibbon  must  read  it,  just  to  give 
them  an  appetite  for  their  inevitable  Decline  and  Fall 
and  final  extermination.  The  publishers  have  added 
this  little  treasure  of  a book  to  the  Eversley  Series,  and 
it  is  a grateful  addition  ; but  let  the  reader  beware  lest 
he  buy  that  series  too  blindly,  when  he  has  tasted  this 
book,  or  he  will  waste  his  time  on  Brimleys,  Smethams, 
and  Mr.  T.  Bailey  Saunders.  Be  calm,  sweet  reader  ! 
You  cannot  always  spend  a crown  to  such  contentment. 
It  is  a far  cry  from  honest  Church  to  the  cowboy 
gambols,  say,  of  Thoreau. 

Of  Ussher’s  life  we  cannot  speak  quite  so  unre- 
servedly. Yet  it  is  the  work  of  a careful  reader,  and 
the  result  of  much  patient  effort.  It  is  readable  and 
worth  reading  ; but  it  is  rather  like  an  Egyptian  picture 
in  its  perspective.  Canon  Carr  cannot  help  being  a 
little  too  kind  to  Ussher’s  faults,  his  often  uncharitable 
animus,  his  habit  of  leaving  “the  busiest  prelate  ” in 
full  possession  of  his  diocese,  no  one  searching  into  the 
records  of  evil  and  ignorance  at  home,  while  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  of  Meath  was  collecting  Eastern 
manuscripts,  or  his  Grace  of  Armagh  was  grubbing 
for  Syrian  parchments.  It  is  well  to  face  the  facts, 
and  one  of  the  prominent  facts  about  the  great  Primate 
of  Ireland  is  that  he  issued  for  himself  a divorce  between 
salary  and  duty  in  the  coolest  way.  No  doubt  this  is 
not  peculiar  to  Ussher.  Most  of  the  English,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Irish,  people  are  striving  to 
effect  the  same  in  their  own  cases,  happily  without 
Ussher’s  success.  There  is  also  something  rather 
smacking  of  weakness  than  of  mere  meekness  in  the 
way  in  which  Ussher  contrived  to  escape  many  of  the 
misfortunes  of  that  stirring  time  by  burrowing  himself 
out  of  the  way  in  libraries.  Canon  Carr  gives  up  the 
defence  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish  language,  and  admits 
it  was  unwise  of  Ussher  to  do  all  he  could  to  prevent 
the  Irish  from  understanding  a single  word  of  the 
services  for  which  they  were  forced  to  pay  so  smartly. 
Canon  Carr  finds  his  hero  “difficult  to  understand  ” in 
these  stupid  and  unfatherly  efforts.  It  is  also  not 
made  clear  why  Ussher  gave  such  a half-hearted  sup- 
port to  the  policy  of  “thorough,”  in  so  far  as  that 
policy  caused  the  great  canting  Puritan  plutocrats  to 
disgorge  their  thefts  of  Church  lands  and  revenues. 
The  sturdy  children  of  the  Reformation,  such  as  Lord 
Cork,  simply  clipped  the  “ not  ” out  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  They  were  the  pious  Jabez  Bal- 
fours  of  their  time,  and  every  honest  man  was  bound 
to  have  at  them  heartily  ; but  Ussher  had  none  of  the 
courage  of  the  true  shepherd.  On  the  other  hand, 
Canon  Carr  has  not  claimed  enough  for  the  answer  to  a 
Jesuit.  It  was  as  completely  the  end  of  a controversy 
as  Butler’s  “ Analogy  ” was  the  end  of  a controversy. 
His  thesis  “ in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so  ” has  been 
accepted  on  all  sides.  The  antagonists  meet  on  another 
plane  now,  and  Ussher’s  victory  did  much  to  ripen  the 
theory  of  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine  and 
its  Corollary,  as  to  the  Theory  of  Church  Authority. 
The  tenet  of  Ussher  about  the  vexed  question  of  Epis- 
copal Orders  opens  up  a wide  field,  and  Canon  Carr  has 
toughed  it  all  too  lightly.  “ Episcopus  et  Presbyter 


gradu  tantum  differunt,  non  ordine.”  Bishops  are  no 
more  one  of  the  seven  Orders  of  the  Church  than  are 
Patriarchs,  Archimandrites,  and  Popes.  They  are 
priests,  whose  special  duty  is  to  ordain,  and  therefore  if 
no  bishops  are  possibly  to  be  had,  priests  may  ordain. 
Many  learned  Episcopalians  have  held  this  view;  Bishop 
Davenant,  for  example,  Johnson  the  Canonist,  and 
others.  Nevertheless  Canon  Carr  skates  quickly  over 
this  thin  ice  ; but  as  he  has  dealt  so  well  with  his  sub- 
ject, we  must  not  be  ungratefully  captious.  The  print 
and  paper  of  the  book  would  have  delighted  Ussher 
himself,  even  when  his  eyes  waxed  dim.  It  can  be  read 
with  one  candle  or  in  the  gloom  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway.  Such  print  is  the  ruin  of  the  spectacle  trade, 
and  makes  the  oculist  despair  of  an  honest  living. 

FICTION. 

“ The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler : a Romance, 
being  the  record  of  the  Growth  of  an  English 
Gentleman  during  the  years  1685-1687.”  By 
A.  E.  W.  Mason.  London  : Macmillan.  1896. 

TO  write  a book  like  “ The  Courtship  of  Morrice 
Buckler”  undoubtedly  requires  some  ability.  The 
faculty  of  stringing  together  some  score  of  stirring 
scenes  is  different  from  the  faculty,  let  us  say,  of 
describing  twenty  prize-fights,  because  the  reader  must 
be  persuaded  that  there  was  some  vague  nescio  quid 
which  made  the  twenty  stirring  scenes  have  some 
relation  to  each  other.  To  succeed  in  producing  this 
illusion  demands,  as  we  have  said,  some  ability.  But 
the  real  quality  required  in  order  to  produce  a novel 
like  “Morrice  Buckler”  is  the  power  to  overcome  a 
reluctance  to  engage  in  a not  very  picturesque  busi- 
ness. If  a man  thinks  of  supporting  himself  by  snatch- 
ing purses,  he  will  hardly  ask  himself  whether  he  has 
the  requisite  skill ; his  doubt  will  be  whether  his  case 
is  so  desperate  that  he  ought  to  range  himself  with 
those  who  prey  upon  others.  Such  questions  do  not 
seem  to  suggest  themselves  in  the  case  of  literature. 
The  literary  man  thanks  his  stars  that  he  has  a friend 
to  “convey.”  It  is  only  a few  years  since  Stanley  Wey- 
man  discovered  that  Dumas  had  a way  of  writing  a story 
which  was  not  without  attractiveness.  He  quite  fairly 
borrowed  his  method,  but  instead  of  human  beings  he 
introduced  marionettes,  which  were  much  more  easily 
managed.  This  way  of  manufacturing  novels  at  once 
commended  itself  generally  by  its  extreme  facility.  So 
“ Most  can  raise  the  flower  now, 

For  all  have  got  the  seed.” 

The  novelist  has  only  to  provide  stirring  scenes — 
that  is,  a certain  number  of  fights — and  to  per- 
suade his  readers  that  these  fights  had  some  sort  of 
connexion  with  each  other.  The  marionettes  are 
always  exactly  the  same.  The  hero,  who  strangely,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  is  generally  middle-aged,  is  a 
person  of  intrepid  courage  who  constantly  confides  to 
the  reader  that  he  is  a coward  (“for  I knew  the 
timidity  of  my  nature,”  p.  77).  This  the  reader  cannot 
be  expected  to  believe,  for  he  never  hesitates  to  face 
the  most  fearful  odds,  and  his  skill  in  swordsmanship 
makes  the  number  of  his  adversaries  practically  a 
matter  of  indifference.  He  is,  moreover,  by  his  own 
account  a person  of  no  intellectual  attainments  (“  my 
flatteries  being  of  the  heaviest  and  causing  me  no  small 
labour,”  p.  203)  ; and  here  he  is  much  more  success- 
ful in  convincing  the  reader  of  the  justice  of  his  own 
estimate  of  himself,  though  he  would  evidently  wish  us 
to  think  he  is  no  more  an  ignoramus  than  a coward. 
His  Horace  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  sword.  Morrice 
Buckler  was  never  without  his  Horace,  which  on  one 
occasion  fell  open  of  its  own  accord  at  the  “ Palinodia 
at  Tyndaridem.”  Moreover,  one  of  his  odes  in  his  copy 
began 

Quam  si puellarum  choro  inseres , 
a reading  which  might  render  the  copy  almost  as  inter- 
esting to  bibliophiles  as  the  famous  postest  Horace,  which 
still  commands  a very  large  price.  He  must  besides  have 
had  a unique  copy  of  the  “Prometheus”  of  ^Eschylus, 
for  we  read  (p.  54)  “the  thought  stung  me  like  Ino’s 
gadfly,”  whereas  all  the  existing  editions  represent  Io 
as  the  victim  of  the  gadfly’s  persecution.  In  a word, 
Morrice  Buckler  is  exactly  the  same  as  all  Stanley 
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Weyman’s  heroes.  His  English  is  the  worst  kind  of 
manufactured  antique,  wearisome  in  the  incessant  repe- 
tition of  some  forms  of  archaic  expression,  such  as 
“’twere,”  “or  ever,”  “pink  me,”  “ stap  me”;  but 
occasionally  lapsing  into  the  slang  of  yesterday  or  the 
day  before,  as  in  such  phrases  as  “ It  used  to  be  the 
other  way  about  ” (p.  207),  and  “ weedy  screw  ” (p.  38)  ; 
and  sometimes,  again,  into  bad  English  like  “ depre- 
cate” for  “depreciate”  (p.  3),  and  “overlaid”  for 
“overlay”  (p.  100).  Morrice  Buckler  not  only  had  a 
Horace  but  a Vergil  ; we  wonder  would  Dryden  have 
recognized  Virgil  under  that  name.  The  heroine,  again, 
is  ultra- Weymanesque.  “ I seem,”  she  says  herself, 
“ to  spend  half  my  time  in  giving  you  offence,  and  the 
other  half  in  begging  your  pardon.”  Weyman’s  heroines 
pursue  his  heroes  with  gibes  and  injuries  of  every  kind 
till  the  last  chapter,  in  which  they  fall  violently  in  love, 
and  are  married  forthwith.  But  the  Countess  Lukstein 
goes  one  better.  It  is  not  till  the  last  page  but  one  that 
she  leaves  off  inflicting  upon  Morrice  every  form  of 
opprobrium  and  even  indictable  injury,  and  suddenly 
blows  out  the  candle.  Let  Morrice  tell  what  ensued. 
“ I guided  her  to  the  landing,  and  there  stopped  and 
kissed  her.  ‘I  have  hungered  for  that,’ said  I, ‘for  a 
year  and  more.’  ‘And  I too,’  she  whispered,  ‘dear 
heart,  and  I too,’  and  I felt  her  arms  tighten  about  my 
neck.  ‘ O,  how  you  must  have  hated  me  ! ’ she  said.” 
She  was  indeed  a very  hateful  creature,  but  this  obvious 
truth  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  her  manufacturer. 
To  speak  of  these  Weymanesque  men  and  women  as 
being  created  by  the  author  would  be  as  absurd  as  to 
talk  of  the  creation  of  soda-water  or  matches,  or  any 
commodity  which  involves  in  its  making  the  minimum 
of  appliance  and  ingenuity.  Mr.  Yates,  in  the  “ Honour 
of  Savelli  ” has  given  us  a novel  quite  as  like  Mr.  Stanley 
Weyman,  as  the  Safety  match  is  like  the  Runaway. 
The  literary  qualities  required  to  produce  any  number 
of  such  novels  are  next  to  nothing.  There  is  no  kind 
of  literary  shoddy,  not  even  that  manufactured  by  Caine, 
Crockett,  and  Maclaren,  which  can  be  produced  so 
easily,  and  which  is  so  likely  to  find  a large  sale  with 
the  illiterate,  on  whom  of  course  mainly  depends  the 
fate  of  the  modern  novel. 

“A  Fatal  Past.”  By  Dora  Russell.  London  : Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  & Co.  1896. 

“ Christian  and  Leah.”  By  Leopold  Kompert.  Trans- 
lated by  Alfred  S.  Arnold.  London  : J.  M.  Dent 
& Co.  1895. 

“ Miss  Devereux  of  the  Mariquita.”  By  Richard  Henry 
Savage.  London  : George  Routledge  & Sons. 
1895. 

“A  Fatal  Past”  is  a nice  little  story  for  a quiet 
tea-party.  It  has  a secret  marriage  in  it,  and  a 
forger  and  “blots  on  ’scutcheons”  and  mysterious 
veiled  ladies  who  are  not  what  they  seem  and  who 
frequent  old-clothes  shops  to  meet  their  unacknow- 
ledged sons  and  present  them  with  five-hundred-pound 
notes.  Nor  is  it  without  a blameless  young  heroine, 
with  a fatal  past  of  her  own.  Dark  hints  about  this 
past  will  rouse  the  servants’  hall  to  a frenzy  of  expecta- 
tion, but  it  turns  out  disappointing.  Her  uncle  merely 
murdered  the  uncle  of  her  lover,  in  days  gone  by.  The 
murdered  uncle  was  also  her  father,  which  makes 
things  a little  bewildering.  However,  all  ends  well : 
and  we  could  have  wished  it  had  ended  earlier.  The 
book  reminds  one  of  the  scene  in  “ The  Critic  ” where 
“the  uncles,  you  see,  dare  not  move  for  fear  of  the 
nieces,”  and  vice  versa . 

“ Christian  and  Leah”  should  make  Mr.  Zangwill  fear- 
ful of  rivalry.  Since  his  dull  “ Children  of  the  Ghetto,” 
the  chosen  people  have  enjoyed  a “boom”  peculiarly 
their  own,  and  their  picturesque  customs  have  possibly 
been  dished  up  for  us  over-often.  There  is  more  than 
room,  however,  for  stories  as  charming  as  these.  The 
first  one,  which  gives  the  book  its  name,  is  better  than 
anything  of  the  kind  that  we  have  read  for  a long  time. 
The  character  of  Sarah,  who  adopts  the  forlorn  little 
Christian  orphan  into  her  orthodox  Jewish  household,  is 
full  of  sweetness  and  pathos,  and  drawn  with  decided 
power.  The  translator  has  done  his  work  admirably. 
The  little  book  is  one  of  the  dainty  Iris  Series,  and  has 
illustrations  by  F.  Hamilton-Jackson. 

“ Miss  Devereux  of  the  Mariquita”  would  appear  to 


have  been  written  for  the  more  vicious  type  of  school- 
boy. In  “ My  Official  Wife  ” its  author  gave  us  a 
clever  and  spirited  story  enough,  but  of  this  last  effort 
of  his  it  is  hard  to  speak  too  contemptuously.  Not  to 
mention  the  irritation  caused  by  the  grammar,  punctua- 
tion, and  endless  inverted  commas  where  none  are 
needed,  the  plot  is  a vague  hotch-potch  of  the  would-be 
thrilling  adventures  of  ingeniously  objectionable  people. 
Feebleness  is  its  keynote  and  unutterable  weariness  the 
effect  of  a conscientious  ploughing  through  its  chaotic 
contents. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“ The  Riviera  : Ancient  and  Modern.”  By  Charles  Lentheric. 
Translated  by  Charles  West,  M.D.  London  : T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1896. 

THE  translator  “discovered”  this  old  work  on  the  railway 
bookstall  at  Marseilles,  fifteen  years  ago ; and  there  he 
might  very  well  have  left  it.  He  presents  it  to  us,  “ not  as  a 
guide-book,  but  as  a companion  to  the  intelligent  traveller,  and 
one  who  will  answer  every  question  as  to  what  the  land  was  in 
bygone  days,  as  well  as  what  it  now  is.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  it 
can  tell  us  nothing  about  “ what  the  land  now  is,”  for  reasons 
similar  to  those  which  prevented  somebody  or  other  from 
discerning  the  Spanish  fleet.  But  we  determined  to  test  this 
intelligent  companion  with  a simple  and  obvious  inquiry  as  to 
the  past : What  are  the  origin  and  character  of  the  various 
patois  on  the  Riviera  ? The  oracle  is  absolutely  dumb ! 
There  is  a sneer  at  those  who  patronize  “ the  rooms”  at  Monte 
Carlo  ; but,  though  we  learn  that  Monaco  was  once  styled 
Hercle  Manico,  we  have  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  adjective 
Monegasque.  As  a sample  of  the  author’s  accuracy,  we  may 
mention  that  he  speaks  of  the  Kingdom  of  Monaco,  which  it 
never  was  and  never  will  be.  The  statement  that  the  Riviera 
(from  Marseilles  to  Ventimiglia)  “ is,  indeed,  a country  where 
no  winter  reigns,”  will  surprise  many  of  us  ; and  we  are 
curious  to  know  where  the  author  found  “parts  of  the 
coast  where  wind  is  not  known,  nor  frost,  nor  the  extreme 
of  heat,  but  which  are  gladdened  by  an  almost  uniform 
temperature,  by  an  eternal  spring.”  This  is,  indeed,  a 
revised  version  of  “ the  snowy  South.”  And  who  wants 
to  know  that,  “ exclusive  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  the 
Mediterranean  region  includes  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Italy,  Southern  France,  North  Africa,  and  the  coasts  of  Cata- 
lonia and  Andalusia”  ? If  it  were  an  utterly  unknown  region 
the  statement  might  survive  its  baldness  ; but  some  of  us  have 
sometimes  seen  a map.  Like  a cockney  poet  or  painter,  who 
fancies  he  has  discovered  Switzerland,  the  author  evidently 
imagines  himself  the  first  human  being  to  set  eyes  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. “The  great  sea,”  he  says,  after  taking  a deep 
breath  and  rolling  his  eyes,  “ the  great  sea  alone  continues  as  it 
was  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  At  one  time  its  waters  die  in 
ripples  on  the  beach  ; at  another,  lashed  into  fury  by  the  tem- 
pest, they  beat  upon  the  shore  in  mournful  harmony  with  the 
woes  of  which  they  have  been  the  unconscious  witness,  as  they 
did  when  the  world  was  young  ; but  it  knows  no  other  change. 
Always  beautiful,  even  when  most  sad,  the  plash  of  its  waves 
gives  out  unceasingly  the  same  monotonous  lament.  Nations 
strive  and  succeed  each  other  on  its  borders  ; but  the  monu- 
ments which  they  raised  to  the  glory  of  their  arms  or  of  their 
name  are  falling  to  ruin  everywhere.  The  latest  civilizations 
mingle  speedily  in  a common  dust  with  the  most  ancient,  and 
the  sands  of  all,  carried  by  the  rivers,  Swept  by  the  winds,  tossed 
about  ceaselessly  by  the  waves  of  the  currents,  disappear  at  last 
in  the  depths  of  that  sea,  which  seems  in  its  perpetual  youth  to 
keep  undisturbed  its  majestic  indifference,  its  pitiless  calm.” 
Whew ! 

“ A Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Languages.” 
Edited  by  Professor  Im.  Schmidt,  Ph.D.,  and  G.  Tanger, 
Ph.D.  2 vols.  London  Asher  & Co.  1896. 

So  far  Fluegel  has  been  the  interpreter  between  the  Germans 
and  the  English,  and  the  Editors  of  the  new  Dictionary  have 
done  well  in  putting  the  celebrated  name  to  the  front  (the 
“ Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger  Dictionary”)  ; although,  as  they  say 
in  their  preface,  they  look  upon  their  work  as  original,  or  as 
original  as  a dictionary  can  be.  Anyhow,  the  word  “ Fluegel  ” 
gives  us  a feeling  of  safety,  and  we  conclude  that  Fluegel-Schmidt- 
Tanger  has  all  the  good  points  of  the  older  work  as  well  as  new 
virtues  of  its  own.  If  we  may  venture  on  a criticism — an  old 
one  and  applicable  to  most  of  the  dictionaries  we  have  seen 
(with  rare  exceptions) — it  is  that  we  are  not  given  quite  enough 
help  in  the  difficult  business  of  selecting  the  required  equivalent 
from  the  string  of  meanings  appended  to  the  words  in 
common  use.  The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  give 
examples,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  done  to  good  pur- 
pose in  this  Dictionary.  Take  the  word  “ sensible.”  You 
may  find  dictionaries  in  which  this  word  is  translated 
(1)  “ empfindsam,”  and  perhaps  (2)  “ merklich  ” ; while 
the  ordinary  meaning  “ vernuenftig  ” is  omitted.  Thefre 
is  no  mistake  in  the  new  Dictionary,  where  the  word  is  well 
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treated  and  the  ordinary  sense  illustrated  by  an  excellent  ex- 
ample—“ sensible  boots.”  We  can  only  say  that  if  the  ordinary 

meaning,  “ vernuenftig,”  could  have  been  given  its  present  im- 
portance (say  by  a difference  of  type),  the  article  in  question 
would  have  been  perfect.  But  when  we  come  to  “ sensitive,^ 
we  have  (among  others)  the  odd  rendering  “ fuehlbar,  merkhch, 
with  no  illustration  or  explanation.  And,  taking  the  two  articles 
together,  they  do  not  give  a hint  to  a German  student  that 
Miss  Austen’s  “sensible”  is  now  “sensitive.”  The  words,  m 
fact,  are  hardly  treated  with  enough  love  and  friendliness, 
as  interesting  and  often  exciting  personalities.  It  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  do  so  in  a limited  space,  and  in 
dealing  with  living  languages.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  expect 
an  English-German  dictionary  to  be  as  fine  reading  as  Lewis 
and  Short.  But  it  is  this  somewhat  cold  attitude  towards 
words  which  makes  a dictionary  of  contemporary  languages 
rather  barren.  In  the  matter  of  colloquialisms  Fluegel-Schmidt- 
Tanger  is  stupendous. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THERE  are  times  when  it  would  not  appear  a great  loss 
if  some,  at  least,  of  the  monthly  reviews  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  contributors  engaged  in  other 
occupations,  or  free  to  do  nothing  but  enjoy  themselves.  It 
is  the  sameness  that  is  depressing,  although  variety  and  ex- 
citement are  clearly  unreasonable  expectations.  One  copy  of  a 
monthly  review  is  likely  to  resemble  another,  for  it  appears 
at  too  long  intervals  to  take  notice  of  the  march  past  of  books, 
plays,  concerts  and  criminals — things  that  may  be  ever  the 
same  to  the  profound,  but  still  present  an  engaging  appearance 
of  variety  to  ordinary  eyes.  And  even  in  treating  the  lingering 
great  questions  of  the  hour,  the  daily  and  weekly  paper  can 
whip  up  a lagging  theme  with  the  latest  speech  of  a cabinet 
minister,  or  give  it  a fresh  look  by  some  equally  ephemeral 
means.  In  the  monthlies  we  must  always  expect  the  articles 
written  by  men  who  have  much  information  and  do  not  know 
how  to  use  it ; the  others  (perhaps  on  foreign  politics)  written 
by  men  who,  were  it  not  sometimes  for  their  names,  might 
well  be  judged  innocent  of  any  information  whatever,  except 
what  could  be  gained  by  a hasty  glance  at  a map  and  a cyclo- 
paedia-articles apparently  torn  from  unwilling  contributors  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  contributors  who  have  not  given 
themselves  the  time  even  to  launch  a paradox  or  to  consider 
how  their  unfortunately  celebrated  experience  can  be  made  to 
cover  the  ground  once  more.  And  we  must  expect  so  few 
articles  that  read  as  if  the  authors  were  caught  by  their  subject 
or  by  the  amusement  of  writing,  few  that  do  not  depress  us  as 
though  we  heard  the  writer  murmuring,  “ I’d  rather  be  doing 
anything  else.”  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham,  who  may  now  be 
looked  upon  as  a sure  oasis  in  the  desert,  is  most  entertaining 
with  the  “Alvar  Nunez”  he  contributes  to  the  “Nineteenth 
Century,”  a story  of  one  of  the  discoverers  of  America. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  if  an  editor  were  to  make  his  monthly 
more  lively,  he  might  lose  by  a reputation  for  levity,  and 
the  most  he  can  safely  do  is  to  entertain  his  readers  on  the 
sly.  Mrs.  Lecky  may  claim  the  distinction  of  having  written 
a sound  article  on  the  subject  of  the  Transvaal,  and  one 
which  is  interesting  even  at  th;s  hour.  We  do  not  see  that 
Sir  Frederick  Young’s  string  of  statements,  many  of  them  of  a 
highly  controversial  nature,  achieves  much  for  the  idea  of  com- 
mercial union  throughout  the  Empire,  though  perhaps  his  chief 
aim  was  to  have  all  the  points  down  in  black  and  white.  Though 
Mr.  Wedmore  often  recovers  himself  by  happily  limiting  some 
statement  that  went  near  to  showing  a complete  misconception 
of  the  merits  of  the  music-hall  stage,  he  has  hardly  treated  the 
subject  with  enough  respect.  Neither  gymnastics  nor  the  kine- 
matograph  can  presume  to  play  any  deep  part  in  the  variety 
entertainment — an  entertainment  which  at  bottom  has  depended, 
and  will  depend,  odd  as  it  may  seem  to  theatre-goers,  upon  art 
and  art  alone.  And  the  audiences  who  chose  out  as  prime 
favourites  such  comedians  as  Miss  Bessie  Bellwood  and  Mr. 
Dan  Leno,  and  discovered  the  elusive  and  delicate  charm  of 
Miss  Minnie  Cunningham,  may  feel  quite  as  well  satisfied  with 
their  taste  as  any  other  section  of  the  public.  Sir  Edward 
Braddon  tells  the  story  of  the  various  Councils  that  have  for- 
warded the  Federation  movement  in  Australasia,  Mr.  Walter 
Phillips  translates  some  of  the  songs  of  Walter  von  der  Vogel- 
weide,  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Parker  contributes  a version  of  some 
delicious  despatches  from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  George  III. 

Although  the  “Fortnightly”  cannot  always  be  equally  in- 
teresting, it  is  less  liable  to  heaviness  than  the  “Nineteenth 
Century”  when  that  periodical  happens  on  a dull  month.  Olive 
Schreiner  continues  her  “ Stray  Thoughts  on  South  Africa,”  and 
deals  with  the  Half-caste,  doing  much  to  elucidate  a matter  the 
very  elements  of  which  are  so  hard  for  a stranger  to  compre- 
hend. Professor  Max  Mueller,  in  the  Paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  records  some  of  the  coincidences 
between  the  literature  of  the  East  and  the  West,  legends,  pro- 
verbs, and  similarities  in  the  Buddhist  Canon  and  the  New 
Testament,  and  asks  for  a definite  explanation.  Are  we  to 
ascribe  such  coincidences  to  mere  accident,  to  a common 
humanity,  or  to  some  historical  intercourse  between  the  East 
and  the  West  long  subsequent  to  the  Aryan  Separation  ? 


In  a capable  and  persuasive  paper,  Dr.  Horton  attacks  the 
Government  Education  Bill  from  two  points  of  view— that  of 
the  Educationalist  and  that  of  the  Nonconformist.  Ouida’s 
indignation  at  light  railways  does  not  quite  come  off,  and 
there  is  really  no  justification  for  eight  pages  of  tail-lashing, 
unless  it  encourages  the  lion  to  bite  off  somebody’s  head  effec- 
tively. Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  says  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  charac- 
ter is  grossly  misrepresented  when  he  is  called  “patrician”  or 
“ exclusive,”  or  out  of  touch  with  his  time,  and  he  praises  the 
biography  by  Mr.  Traill,  who,  by  the  way,  happens  to  follow 
soon  after  with  an  amusing  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of 
humour.  He  describes  the  hopeless  despondency  that  fell 
upon  him  after  studying  “The  Humour  of  the  Nation”  Series ; 
and,  assuming  the  position  of  an  old  man,  he  talks  extrava- 
gances about  the  serious  young  men  of  the  new  generation. 
Mr.  James  D.  Bourchier  contributes  a little  biography  of 
Trikoupes,  and  Mr.  Vandam  an  attractive  talk  about  Jules 

Simon.  . 

It  is  impossible  that  the  half-dozen  monthlies  should  contain 
a dozen  or  more  masterpieces  apiece  every  month,  and  the 
“Contemporary,”  with  three  or  so,  does  not  score  a bad 
average.  The  Review  opens  with  a plea  for  Mr.  Bright’s  sug- 
gestion that  Bills  relating  exclusively  to  Ireland  should,  after 
the  first  reading,  be  sent  to  a Committee  of  Irish  members 
instead  of  the  whole  House,  into  whose  hands  the  Bills  would 
return  for  the  third  reading.  Chief  among  the  reforms  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  urged  by  Mr.  Spielmann  are  a 
severance  of  the  greedy  Science  from  the  weaker  Art  depart- 
ment, the  encouragement  of  specialization  among  assistant 
keepers,  a more  scholarly  and  practical  use  of  the  Circulation 
Department,  and,  generally,  the  placing  of  the  whole  affair 
under  a governing  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr.  Diggle  puts  an 
old  point  in  his  case  with  new  clearness.  The  accounts  of 
both  kinds  of  schools,  he  says,  are  found  to  show  a deficiency  ; 
in  one  case  the  deficiency  is  made  up  from  the  local  rates,  in 
the  other,  from  money  subscribed  by  people  who  have  already 
paid  these  rates  ; and  some  kind  of  religious  instruction,  which 
he  thinks  may  as  often  as  not  be  called  denominational, 
is  given  even  in  the  schools  entirely  supported  by  the 
rates.  Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson,  in  his  “ Crime  and  Punish- 
ment,” points  out  that  punishment  to-day  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  retribution  ; it  is  preventive,  and,  therefore, 
if  a man  is  sentenced  to  ten  years  on  his  sixth  conviction, 
though  it  be  but  for  stealing  a sixpence,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  treated  vindictively.  Nothing  is  more  grateful  to 
the  reader  of  review  articles  than  to  learn  that  only  the  most 
knowing  can  make  a proper  use  of  statistics  ; and  Dr.  Lennox 
Browne  shows  this  in  his  attack  on  the  anti-toxin  treatment  of 
diphtheria.  Vernon  Lee’s  concluding  paper  on  “ Art  and  Life  ” 
convinces  us  more  than  ever  that  any  one  but  a heaven-sent 
genius,  if  he  is,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  write  solidly  on  Art,  must 
either  found  himself  on  the  aesthetic  of  Kant  and  Schopenhauer 
or  else  clearly  give  good  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  They,  as 
well  as  Vernon  Lee,  started  their  aesthetic  from  Plato’s  ideal 
theory,  and  it  would  be  so  much  easier  if  she  stated  exactly 
why  and  where  she  diverges  from  them  ; because  we  most  of 
us  have  some  sort  of  notion  as  to  what  those  two  big  people 
meant  by  their  aesthetic,  and  it  seems  waste  of  time  to  begin 
all  over  again  with  a discussion  which  is  so  apt  to  sound  like 
mere  words.  Mr.  A.  E.  Pease  has  some  interesting  facts  to 
relate  about  the  Sahara,  and  praises  the  French  administration 
of  Algeria;  Mr.  Haweis  contributes  an  interview  with  a 
Persian  statesman  on  the  subject  of  the  Babis  ; Mr.  Demetrius 
Boulger  sketches  the  Chinese  reforms  which  lie  before  Li  Hung 
Chang  ; and  Mr.  Phil  Robinson,  in  the  brightest  article  of  the 
Review,  tells  wonders  of  a rook’s  nest. 

The  “ New  Review,”  as  is  its  wont,  is  readable  pretty  nearly 
from  cover  to  cover.  An  especially  pleasing  feature  of  this 
number  is  the  article — the  starred  article — by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. It  is  comforting  to  read  a man  who  can  afford, 

if  he  so'  chooses,  to  use  a moral  sentence  that  might 
be  heard  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  use  it  without  a tremor  where 
the  traditions  sometimes  err  on  the  side  of  inhumanity,  or,  at  any 
rate,  exclusiveness.  It  is  charming,  too,  that  he  should  turn 
on  himself,  and  own  that  the  morality  sounds  a little  too  moral 
and  not  altogether  likeable  ; but  yet  it  is  true,  and  has  its 
pleasant  side.  So  he  is  gentle  with  the  young  man  before  he 
sets  out  to  tell  him  not  to  print  his  poems,  and  he  ends  with 
the  gayest  deprecation  of  a tu  quoque.  Dr.  Emil  Reich,  in  a 
vigorous  article  on  the  Venezuelan  boundary,  shows  that, 
though  “ in  matters  of  policy  anything  may  arise,”  as  far  as 
law  is  concerned,  there  is  no  need  for  serious  arbitration, 
“England  has  all  the  historic  right  in  her  favour.”  Cardinal 
Vaughan  puts  his  whole  case  for  the  Voluntary  Schools  clearly 
and  succinctly  ; Sir  Herbert  Stephen  makes  a scientific  classifi- 
cation of  criminals’  confessions,  and  Mr.  Runciman  concludes 
his  engrossing  appreciation  of  Beethoven’s  Symphonies  and 
the  Mass.  C.  E.  Raimond  contributes  a very  actual  and  con- 
vincing story,  “ Below  the  Salt.” 

“ Blackwood’s”  is  full  of  good  things— an  account  of  “ The 
Indian  Imperial  Service  Troops,”  reminiscences  of  boyish  likes 
and  dislikes  of  reading  by  a “ Schoolmaster,”  and  a romping 
story  of  all  sorts  of  nonsense  and  marvels  apropos  of  “ Summer 
in  Caithness,”  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  And  the  political 
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articles  in  the  magazine  are  so  violent  that  even  Radicals 
enjoy  them.  English  people  are  always  supposed  to  be 
averse  to  showing  their  patriotism  by  purchasing  home- 
made articles  if  the  foreigner  can  please  them  better,  and 
it  is  unfortunately  difficult  to  see  why  any  one  should  buy 
an  illustrated  magazine  produced  in  England,  so  long  as  he 
can  get  “Harper's,”  “The  Century,”  or  “Scribner's.”  To 
begin  with,  the  artists  who  draw  for  these  magazines 
have  some  pretensions  to  a knowledge  of  their  craft ; they  draw 
as  if  they  cared  about  drawing.  Then  again,  the  Americans 
are  masters  of  the  short  story — the  presentable,  well-executed, 
cultivated  short  story — not  the  ghosts  of  the  “ Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine,” the  detectives  of  the  “ Strand,”  or  the  steam-engines  of 
the  “ English  Illustrated,”  or  the  sombre  precis  of  a tragedy  by 
an  author  who  is  too  big  for  his  boots.  One  may  tire  of 
Napoleon,  or  German  Liberty,  or  whatever  the  American  set 
dish  happens  to  be,  and  it  is  permissible  sometimes  to  rebel 
against  the  continual  roughing  it  in  the  West  or  North  ; but  it 
only  needs  a little  courage,  and  probably  these  things  also  will 
be  found  to  be  well  done. 

But  there  is  now  an  English  monthly  that  can  ask  for  sup- 
port with  a good  grace,  because  it  offers  better  black-and-white 
work  than  any  periodical,  English,  American,  or  French,  that 
we  have  seen.  We  do  not  know  that  the  “ Savoy”  can  claim 
any  extraordinary  merit  except  on  the  score  of  Mr.  Beardsley’s 
drawings  ; but  his  coiffeur  in  this  issue,  and  three  at  least  of  his 
contributions  to  the  last,  must  clear  away  any  doubts  there 
may  still  have  been  as  to  his  supreme  position  as  a draughts- 
man. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume , is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 
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HAS 

REVOLUTIONISED  CYCLING 

By  Diminishing  Exertion,  Increasing  Speed,  Lessening  Friction,  Render- 
ing Ascent  of  Hills  Easy,  and  giving  to  Lady  Riders  Absolute 
Grace  in  Action. 

It  is  now  used  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Princesses 
Victoria  and  Maud  of  Wales,  Prince  George  of  Greece,  Mr.  Labouchere,  M.P., 
Mr.  Drucker,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bainbridge,  M.P.,  Countess  De  La  Warr,  Lady  Jeune, 
&c.  &c. 

Can  be  fitted  to  every  machine  at  small  cost. 

On  View  Every  Day  at  the 

London  Show  Rooms— 119  Regent  Street,  W. 


THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 


MAN  A GER — JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 


Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 


THE  LONDON  HOUSE, 

RESTAURANT  DIEUDONNE, 

RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S. 

Most  charming  and  luxuriously  decorated  in  the  real  Louis  XV.  style  for  recherche 
Dinners,  Luncheons,  and  Suppers  at  fixed  price  and  a la  carte.  Dining  Salons  for 
parties.  Electric  light  throughout.  Telegraphic  address;  “ Guffanti,  London.’* 
Telephone  No.  35265.  The  Grand  Salon  on  the  first  floor  is  now  open. 


ATORFOLK  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD 

±y*  REORGANIZATION. 

TO  THE  HOLDERS  OF  NORFOLK  AND  WESTERN,  ROANOKE  AND 
SOUTHERN,  AND  LYNCHBURG  AND  DURHAM  SECURITIES. 
Over  97$  per  cent,  of  the  Disturbed  Bonds  of  all  classes  and  over  87  per  cent,  of  the 
Stocks  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company  having  been  deposited  under 
the  Plan,  NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  to  those  Security  Holders  who  have 
not  already  deposited,  that  further  deposits  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  after  15th  June, 
1896,  will  not  be  received  except  in  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  and  on  such 
terms  as  it  may  impose. 

NEW  YORK  EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE. 
New  York,  6th  June,  1896. 

London  Depositories  (acting  as  agents  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  of  New  York), 
Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley,  & Co.,  Founders’  Court,  London,  E.C. 


FASHION 

FAVOURS 

FURS. 

HE  FINEST  FURS  ARE  TO  BE  FOUND  AT 

The  INTERNATIONAL  FUR  STORE 

(JAY’S,  LTD.) 

163  & 198  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


The  2nd  Instalment  of  S3  per  Share  (payable  on  all  Stocks  deposited)  was  due  on 
1st  June,  the  3rd  of  $3  will  be  due  on  6th  July,  and  the  final  Instalment  of  §2*50  on 
6th  August,  1896. 


Any  further  information  as  to  the  Reorganization  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  Mr.  Howland  Roberts,  Secretary"  to  the  London  Committee,  care  of  Messrs. 
Brown,  Shipley,  & Co. 

London,  15th  June,  1896. 
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Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 
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STEEL  & JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  PRINCES’  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY,  W. 

Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  Elegant  and  Best  Appointed  Establishment  of  the 
kind  in  London,  where  Society  can  Meet  to  Enjoy 

LUNCHEONS,  DINNERS,  AND  SUPPERS 

Of  the  most  Recherche  Description. 

The  Galleries  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  can  be  engaged  for 

BANQUETS,  BALLS,  RECEPTIONS,  &c. 

Managing  Director — G.  FOURAULT,  from  “Benoist.” 


HANS  PLACE  HOTEL, 

HANS  CRESCENT,  BELGRAVIA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Within  Three  Minutes'  Walk  of  the  Albert  Gate  Entrance  to  Hyde  Park. 

THIS  Family  Hotel,  sumptuously  furnished  and  appointed,  is  Now  Open  for 
the  Reception  of  Visitors.  It  is  luxuriously  complete  in  every  detail.  There 
are  many  self-contained  Suites  of  Apartments,  ensuring  the  utmost  privacy,  each 
having  a Bathroom,  as  well  as  Single  Bedrooms.  A High-Class  Restaurant 
(<i  la  carte  and  at  fixed  prices)  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  for  Non-Residents. 
RECHERCHfi  CUISINE.  One  of  the  many  attractions  of  this  Hotel  is  the 
unique  Winter  Garden,  splendidly  proportioned,  and  occupying  an  area  of  2,500 
square  feet. —Manager  Mons.  C.  DIETTE. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

/F.  GREEN  & CO.  ) Head  Offices : 

Managers  ..  { ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO J Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


THE  MOST  SCIENTIFIC  DISINFECTANT. 

ELECTROZONE 

A Product  of  Purest  Sea-  Water  and  Electricity. 

ABSOLUTELY  NON-POISONOUS. 

For  Use  in  the  Household,  in  the  Bath,  in  the  Sick  Room,  in  fact 
Anywhere  and  Everywhere. 

A UNIVERSAL  DISINFECTANT. 

Removes  All  Smells.  Annihilates  Disease  Germs.  • 
Ensures  Perfeet  Sanitation.  Heals  Cuts,  Burns,  Wounds,  &e. 
Kills  Inflammation.  Prevents  Blood-Poisoning. 


MEDITRINA  (Medicinal Electrozone) 

Cures  Hay  Fever,  Colds  in  the  Head,  Sore  Throat,  Scarlet  Fever, 
Typhoid  Fever,  Dysentery,  &c. 

A MARVELLOUS  CURATIVE  AGENT. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  2s.  6d.,  by  all  leading  Chemists  and  Stores. 


ELECTROZONE 

Is  sold  by  all  the  Stores  and  leading  Chemists  in  Quart  Bottl  es,  Is. 
Large  Quantities  on  Special  Terms. 

Note  the  Trade  Mark  “EO  ” ( Electricity  and  Ozone). 


Pamphlets,  giving  full  particulars,  Post  Free  from 

THE  BRITISH  ELECTROZONE  CORPORATION, 

LIMITED, 

TRAFALGAR  BUILDINGS,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C. 


“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 

if  ry  o JJ  FOR  kidney  complaints, 

Vx>£>*  FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

DIABETES 

48s.  PER  DOZEN.  WUTO W 
CARRIAGE  PAID.  YV  FI  1 DlV  I I 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  BACK  & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL  PALAOE. 

OPEN  DAILY,  ONE  SHILLING, 

HORSE  AND  HORSELESS  CARRIAGE  EXHIBITION. 

HORSELESS  CARRIAGE  DRIVES  from  3 to  8 daily. 
BURMESE  VILLAGE  AND  LOAN  COLLECTION. 
Illuminated  Garden  Fete  Every  Evening. 

Band  of  Royal  Horse  Guards 
and 

Crystal  Palace  Military  Band. 

Free  Popular  Entertainments.  Living  Pictures,  &c. 

MAGNIFICENT  FIREWORK  DISPLAYS, 

Every  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  9.15,  by 
C.  T.  BROCK  & CO. 

R OYAL  OPERA  COVENT  GARDEN.— Sir  AUGUSTUS 

XN-  HARRIS,  Sole  Lessee.  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON.  For  full  particulars 
see  Daily  Papers. — Box  Office  now  open. 


ROYALTY.— Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER,  Lessee  and 

X _ Manager.  EVERY  EVENING  at  9,  a Comedy  in  Three  Acts,  by  Herman 
Merivale,  entitled 

THE  QUEEN’S  PROCTOR. 

At  8,  DEAREST  MAMMA.  MATINEE,  TO-DAY  and  EVERY 
SATURDAY  at  3. 

SPECIAL  MATINEE  of  THE  LIAR,  Thursday  next,  July  9,  Mr.  ARTHUR 
BOURCHIER  as  YOUNG  WILDING. 


RMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING  Two  Grand 

_ Ballets,  FAUST  and  LA  DANSE.  Great  Success.  Grand  Variety  Enter- 
tainment. Doors  open  at  7.45. 


(""APABLE  WRITER  with  ;£6oo  to  ,£1,000  can  purchase 

_ _ SHARE  in  important  LITERARY  AGENCY. — Address,  Solicitor,  care  of 
William  Dawson  & Sons,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed  or 

Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
Loans  granted  thereon,  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY  (Limited),  io  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand.  Established 
1835.  Capital,  .£500,000. 


RERREIRA  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

1 DIVIDEND  No.  n. 

A DIVIDEND  of  125  per  cent.  (One  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  j>er  cent.)  has 
been  declared  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  at  the  close  of  business  at  One 
o’clock  on  SATURDAY,  the  nth  JULY,  1896,  and  to  the  holders  of  COUPON 
No.  4 attached  to  SHARE  WARRANTS  to  BEARER. 

The  TRANSFER  REGISTERS  will  be  closed  from  the  13th  to  the  18th  July, 
both  days  inclusive.  The  Dividend  Warrants  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  arrival  at  Johannesburg  of  the  Return  of  Transfers  lodged  for  registration  at  the 
London  Offices  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street,  Within,  E.C.,  up  to  the 
closing  of  the  books. 

London  Office,  A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary . 

120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

1st  July,  1896. 


ASSISTANCE  WANTED. 

THE  undermentioned  CASES,  for  which  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  raise  the  necessary  help  from  other  sources,  are  RECOMMENDED 
by  the  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY.  Contributions  towards 
their  assistance  will  be  gladly  received  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary, 
15  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

17,316. — An  East  End  Committee  ask  for  17s.  to  provide 

a weekly  allowance  to  a very  respectable  SINGLE  WOMAN,  aged  72.  She 
passed  her  life  in  service  until  unable  to  work  longer.  Two  old  employers 
co-operate  with  the  Committee.  She  has  no  near  relations. 


18,551. — £3  18s.  is  required  for  a very  respectable  SINGLE 

WOMAN,  who  has  lived  in  service  all  her  life.  She  has  had  bad  health,  and 
was  frequently  obliged  to  give  up  her  place  and  live  on  her  savings.  Now 
she  is  67  years  old,  and  an  invalid  from  rheumatic  gout. 


16,782. — £4  ns.  wanted  to  make  up  a pension  of  6s.  6d.  to 

an  OLD  SERVANT,  aged  66,  now  past  work  entirely.  A former  mistress 
gives  3s.  a week.  There  are  no  relations  able  to  help. 


18,326. — ,£5  17s.  needed  to  complete  a pension  for  a respect- 

able  WOMAN,  aged  76.  She  has  been  a widow  forty  years  ; saved  ,£50, 
which  she  invested  in  a business  and  supported  herself  twenty  years.  She 
was  at  one  time  a mission  woman  in  the  parish,  and  is  much  respected. 


18,847. — £ 2 12s.  is  asked  for,  for  a pension  of  2s.  per  week  to 

a very  respectable  WIDOW,  aged  74,  to  enable  her  to  live  with  her  daughter, 
whose  earnings  are  small,  but  who  does  all  she  can  for  her  mother.  The 
woman’s  husband  died  22  years  ago.  During  his  life  he  saved  ^40,  the  last 
of  which  she  drew  out  one  year  ago. 


19,028. — £5  17s.  is  needed  to  provide  a pension  for  a WIDOW 

of  64.  She  has  one  son  who  contributes,  but  cannot  do  much,  as  he  has  a wife 
and  three  young  children.  She  bears  a very  good  character,  and  has  hitherto 
supported  herself  by  needlework,  but  her  sight  is  now  failing,  and  she  is 
getting  too  old  for  much  work.  She  has  lived  in  the  house  she  now  occupies 
for  62  years. 


17,428. — ,£4  ns.  required  for  an  allowance  for  a very  respect- 

able  WIDOW  of  67,  who  lives  with  a widowed  daughter  earning  13s.  weekly 
and  keeping  two  children.  The  old  woman  helps  to  look  after  children,  and 
is  partially  kept  by  her  daughter. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church’s  past  services  to  elementary  education  : 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men’s  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c.,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a region  needs  no  telling  ; and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  ^125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ; and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given- 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  ^3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  ,£1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

, Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful,  indeed,  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a sum  of  £5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make  ? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ; by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting  ; or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 

PIUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 

CHARLES  BURNEY. 

J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 

C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop’s  House,  Kennington  : 

16  March , 1896. 
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AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


\\  7"E,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ; and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a sum  of  £j6,ooo  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ; and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 

Westminster. 

WlNCHILSEA. 

Aldenham. 

Egerton  of  Tatton.  ' 

Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 

John  G.  Taleot,  M.P. 

W.  II.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Viqar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude’s,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Rector  of- 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 

David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 

Richard  Benyon,  J.P.  for  Berks. 

William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 

Richard  Foster,  4S  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 

H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Stottiswoode,  3 Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. , or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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The  Subscription  List  will  Open  on  Thursday,  July  2,  1896,  and  close  on  or  before 
Saturday,  July  4,  1896,  for  Town,  and  on  or  before  Monday,  July  6,  1896,  tor 
the  Country. 

THE  MEW  PREMIER  CYCLE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

THE  “ PREMIER  CYCLE.”— Established  1876. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890. 

SHARE  CAPITAL,  £600,000. 

Divided  into  300,000  6 per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  (Preferen- 
tial as  to  Capital  as  well  as  Dividend),  and  300,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £r  each. 
That  Preference  Shares  confer  the  right  to  a Cumulative  Preferential  Dividend  at  the 
rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  right  of  repayment  of  Capital  in  priority 
to  all  other  Shares.  . 

^100,000  4^  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures  of  ^100  each,  redeemable  only 
after  1905  at  the  option  of  the  Directors  at  ;£no,  on  giving  six  months  notice. 

One-third  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  (being  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  Rules  ot 
the  Stock  Exchange),  will  be  taken  by  the  Premier  Cycle  Company,  Limited,  as 
part  of  the  purchase  consideration.  Besides  this  the  Directors  and  the  Shareholders 
of  the  Premier  Cycle  Company,  Limited,  have  applied,  before  the  issue  ot  the 
Prospectus,  for  ;£ioo,ooo  of  the  Preference  Shares,  and  ^>33)3°°  Debentures. 

The  Debentures  and  Shares  are  payable  as  follows 

THE  DEBENTURES. 

£10  per  Debenture  on  Application. 

40  ,,  ,,  Allotment. 

50  ,,  ,i  ist  August. 


£i°o 


THE  SHARES. 

2S.  6d.  per  Share  on  Application. 

7s.  6d.  „ „ Allotment. 

10. 6d.  ,,  ,,  ist  August. 

£i 

Interest  on  the  Debentures  and  Dividends  on  the  Preference  Shares  will  begin  to 
accrue  as  from  July  ist,  1896,  and  will  be  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  January 
and  ist  July  in  each  year. 

Directors. 

Warington  Baden-Powell,  Esq.,  3 Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  London,  E.C.  _ _ 
Colonel  C.  E.  Macdonald,  Director  of  the  London  Tramways,  Company,  Limited. 
Alexander  Rotherham,  Esa.,  J.P.,  Coundon  Hall.  nearCoventry. ' 

George  Francis  Twist,  Esq.,  Moat  House,  Keresley,  near 
Coventry. 

William  Henry  Herbert,  Esq.  (President  of  the  Cycle  Manu- 
facturers’ Association),  Premier  Cycle  Works,  Coventry, 

Managing  Director. 

Bankers. 

Lloyds’  Bank,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street,  London  ; Coventry ; and  Branches. 
Solicitors. 

Messrs.  Ashurst,  Morris,  Crisp,  & Co.,  17  Throgmorton  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Woodcock  & Co.,  Coventry. 

Brokers. 

Messrs.  Panmure,  Gordon,  Hill,  & Co.,  Hatton  Court,  Threadneedle  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  G.  & W.  Beech,  37  Temple  Street,  Birmingham. 

Auditors. 

Messrs.  Turquand,  Youngs,  Bishop,  & Clarke,  41  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Wilshere  & Sons,  Leicester. 

Secretary. — S.  H.  Norton,  Esq. 

Registered  Offices. — Premier  Cycle  Works,  Coventry. 

Temporary  Offices  in  London. — 36  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

THIS  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  as  a going  concern  the  business  of  the 
Premier  Cycle  Company,  Limited  (virtually  a private  Company),  carrying  on 
its  business  at  the  Premier  Works,  Coventry,  Nuremberg  (Germany),  and  Eger 
(Austria),  with  the  Dep3ts  at  19  and  20  Holborn  Viaduct,  32  and  34  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  and  133  Hamm,ersmith  Road,  London,  at  23  Boulevard  Poissoniere,  and 
Levallois  Perret,  Paris,  and  at  Alexanderstrasse,  Berlin,  together  with  the  fixed 
p’ant,  machinery,  tools,  stock-in-trade,  book  debts,  patents,  patent  rights,  registered 
designs  and  trade  marks,  freehold  and  leasehold  land  and  buildings,  goodwill,  and 
the  benefit  of  all  existing  contracts. 

The  business  was  established  by  Messrs.  Hillman  & Herbert  in  the  year  1876, 
and  has  been  developed  very  considerably  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest,  best 
equipped,  and  most  successful  in  the  cycle  trade,  turning  out  upwards  of  1,000  cycles 
a week.  The  Premier  Cycle  Company  are  the  owners  of  a number  of  valuable 
patents,  including  the  “ Helical  Tube,”  which  has  great  practical  advantages  over 
the  weldless  tube,  both  of  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture. 

The  Works  at  Coventry  are  freehold,  and  cover  an  area  of  nearly  two  and  a half 
acres.  They  were  erected  in  1877,  and  have  since  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  increasing  trade.  The  plant  and  machinery,  including 
valuable  labour-saving  and  automatic  appliances,  are  in  excellent  condition. 

The  Works  not  only  produce  complete  bicycles,  but  manufacture  the  helical 
tubing,  and  nearly  all  the  component  parts,  thus  standing  in  a unique  position  in 
the  trade.  . . 

Owing  to  the  protective  duty  and  transport  charges  on  machines  entering  Germany 
and  Austria,  extensive  factories  were  established  some  years  since  at  Nuremberg  ir. 
Germany,  and  more  recently  at  Eger  in  Austria.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
demand  has  far  exceeded  the  output  of  the  factories.  The  freeholds  on  which  these 
two  works  are  situate  are  about  six  acres  in  extent.  The  Helical  Tube,  which 
constitutes  the  most  important  item  in  the  construction  of  Premier  Cycles,  is  made 
at  the  works  at  Coventry  for  all  three  factories. 

The  “Premier”  machines  are  of  the  highest  class,  as  testified  by  the  following 
honours  g fined  at  home  and  abroad  : — 

Gold  Medal  (Highest),  International  Inventions  Exhibition,  London,  1885. 

Silver  Medal,  Highest  Award,  Nuremberg  Exhibition,  1885. 

Highest  Award,  Calcutta  Exhibition,  1884. 

Highest  Award,  Ontario,  Canada,  1884. 

Diploma  of  Merit,  Royal  Military  Exhibition,  London,  1890. 

Diploma  and  Silver  Medal,  International  Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  1890. 

Diploma  and  Gold  Medal,  International  Sports  Exhibition,  Scheveningen, 
Holland,  1892. 

Diploma  of  Merit,  Milan,  1894. 

while  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  1893,  they  gained  the  highest  awards,  the 
Premier  Company  being  the  only  firm  of  English  Cycle  Manufacturers  who  ob- 
tained three  distinct  awards— Bicycles,  Tricycles,  and  Helical  Tubes.  The  Premier 
machines  have  been  for  many  years  entirely  independent  of  the  support  of  the 
racing  element,  an  item  of  considerable  expense  to  many  other  companies. 

Considerable  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  to  both  the  Coventry  and 
the  Nuremberg  Works  during  the  past  few  months,  which  has  enabled  the  output  to 
be  raised  from  800  to  1,000  machines  per  week,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  addi- 
tions, which  are  now  nearly  finished,  the  capacity  will  be  brought  up  to  an  output 
of  t ,200  Cycles  per  week. 

Mr.  Win.  Henry  Herbert,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  business,  has  agreed 
to  act  as  Managing  Director  for  a period  of at  least  three  years,  while  Mr.  Alexander 
Rotherham  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Twist,  who  have  also  been  associated  as  Directors  with 
the  management  for  many  years,  join  the  Board  as  Directors. 

The  Company  proposes  to  take  over  the  services  of  the  Works  Superintendents 
and  others  of  the  chief  employes  at  Coventry,  and  to  retain  the  services  of  the  Sales 
Managers  at  the  London  and  Paris  Depots,  also  the  Managers  of  the  Works  at 


Nuremberg  and  Eger,  thus  ensuring  a continuance  of  the  successful  management  by 
which  the  business  has  attained  its  present  position.  The  firm  employs  over  1,100 
workpeople  in  the  different  Works  and  DepSts. 

The  books  of  the  Premier  Cycle  Company  have  been  audited  for  many  years  by 
Messrs.  Turquand,  Youngs,  Bishop  & Clarke,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Wilshere  & 
Sons,  who  have  given  the  following  Certificate  of  Profits  :— 

To  the  Directors  of  The  New  Premier  Cycle  Company,  Ltd. 

Gentlemen,— Having  acted  as  Auditors  of  the  Premier  Cycle  Company,  Limited, 
for  some  years  past,  we  beg  to  report  that  we  have  examined  the  books  in  Coventry 
and  London,  and  certified  accounts  supplied  by  the  German,  Austrian,  and  French 
branches.  . . 

The  profits  shown  for  the  undermentioned  periods,  before  charging  interest  on 
debentures,  Managing  Directors’  salaries,  or  income-tax,  but  after  making,  in  our 
opinion,  ample  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant,  are  as  under— 

For  the  eleven  months  ending  31st  August,  1894 £35,i87  5 ° 

For  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1895 4I>253  18  0 

We  are,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

TURQUAND,  YOUNGS,  BISHOP,  & CLARKE. 
26th  June,  1896.  THOS.  WILSHERE  & SONS. 

While  the  following  Certificate  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Wilshere  & Sons  deals  with 
the  profits  made  since  the  31st  August,  1895  : — 

To  the  Directors  of  The  New  Premier  Cycle  Company,  Ltd. 

Gentlemen,— It  is  impossible  to  give  a Certificate  for  the  trading  !for  the  nine 
months  ending  31st  May,  1896,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  taking  stock  before 
31st  August.  We  have,  however,  examined  the  English  Books,  and  the  Statement 
of  Sales,  &c.,  from  Germany  and  Austria,  and  we  find  that  the  business  done  shows  a 
marked  advance  over  previous  years,  whilst  the  profits  have  proportionately 
increased.  . 

At  some  of  the  establishments  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  actual  results, 
but  where  this  has  not  been  possible  we  have  assumed  the  profit  to  be  maintained 
at  the  same  percentage  as  last  year,  and  have  not  taken  into  account  any  increased 
rate  of  profit. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  safe  to  estimate  that  net  profits  of  over  £45,000 
have  been  made  during  the  nine  months  under  review,  or  at  the  rate  of  £60,000  per 
annum.  . 

The  Directors  of  The  Premier  Cycle  Company  are  sanguine  that  the  profit  for  the 
year  will  largely  exceed  this  figure,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  from  their 
practical  knowledge  their  estimate  will  prove  correct. 

Yours  faithfully, 

1 Welford  Road,  Leicester,  THOS.  WILSHERE  & SONS. 

23rd  June,  1896. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  value  of  the  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares  as  an 
investment,  as  for  the  past  two  and  three-quarter  years  the  profits,  after  payment  of 
Debenture  interest,  have  been  nearly  sufficient  to  pay  the  Preference  dividend  twice 
over  in  each  year,  while  the  profits  of  the  present  year  are  also  sufficient  to  pay 
substantial  dividends  on  the  Ordinary  Shares  and  to  form  reserve  funds. 

The  Company  will  take  over  the  business  from  31st  August,  1895,  with  the  profits 
accrued  from  that  date  (which  the  Directors  of  the  Premier  Cycle  Company,  Limited, 
estimate  will  have  amounted  to  at  least  £55,000)1  less  the  sum  of  £19,140  already 
drawn  out  on  account  of  profits. 

As  the  Company  will  acquire  the  undertaking  with  the  stock,  book  debts,  reserves, 
&c.,  as  they  stood  at  31st  August  last,  after  payment  of  current  accounts  and  divi- 
dends, together  with  the  benefit  of  the  trading  since  that  date  (less  £19,140  profits 
divided  previous  to  the  31st  May  last),  the  New  Company  will  start  with  cash  assets 
consisting  of  stock,  book  debts  and  cash,  amounting  to  over  £100,000,  which  is  suffi- 
cient not  only  for  present  requirements  but  also  for  a considerable  extension  of  the 
business  either  in  Cycles  or  Motor  Cars,  should  it  hereafter  be  advisable  to  under- 
take that  branch  of  the  trade.  . 

The  purchase  price  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  for  the  freehold  Works  and  ^busi- 
ness Premises  at  Coventry,  Nuremberg  and  Eger,  and  for  the  Leasehold  depots  at 
Holborn  Viaduct,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  and  Hammersmith  Road,  London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin,  together  with  all  the  plant,  machinery,  tools,  stock,  book  debts  and 
other  assets,  and  including  the  valuable  patents  already  referred  to,  has  been  fixed 
by  the  Vendors,  who  are  the  promoters  of  the  Company,  at  £700,000,  of  which 
£100  000  will  be  paid  by  the  allotment  of  one-third  of  the  Ordinary  Share  Capital 
and  the  balance  in  cash,  but  the  Shareholders  of  the  Premier  Cycle  Company  have 
applied  at  par,  on  the  terms  of  this  Prospectus,  for  one-third  of  the  Debentures,  and 
one-third  of  the  Preference  Shares. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  ‘.-Contract  dated  27th  June,  1896, 
and  made  between  the  Premier  Cycle  Company,  Limited  (Hillman,  Herbert  & 
Cooper),  of  the  one  part,  and  the  City  of  London  Contract  Corporation,  Limited,  of 
the  other  part,  being  a Contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  above  property  by  the  Cor- 
poration. Contract  dated  29th  June,  1896,  between  the  City  of  London  Contract 
Corporation,  Limited,  of  the  one  part,  and  this  Company  of  the  other  part,  for  the 
re-sale  to  this  Company,  at  a profit,  out  of  which  the  Corporation  has  undertaken  to 
pay  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  in  connexion  with  the  incorporation  of  this 
Company,  and  the  issuing  and  guaranteeing  the  subscription  of  the  Debentures  and 
Shares  offered  for  subscription. 

In  relation  to  this  Contract  the  said  Corporation  has  entered  into  various  arrange- 
ments which  may  constitute  contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  38th  Section  of  the 
Companies  Act,  1867  There  are  also  various  Trade  Contracts.  Applicants  must  be 
deemed  to  waive  the  insertion  of  dates  and  names  of  the  parties  to  any  such  arrange- 
ments or  contracts,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  question  must  accept  the  foregoing 
as  a sufficient  compliance  with  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  or  otherwise.  _ 

The  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  the  Accountants’ 
Certificates,  and  the  above-mentioned  Agreements,  can  be  inspected  by  intending 
investors  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company. 

Applications  for  Debentures  and  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  accompanying 
forms,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Company's  Bankers,  accompanied  by  a remit- 
tance for  the  amount  of  the  deposit,  and  if  paid  by  cheque  then  payable  to  the  order 
of  such  Bank.  If  the  whole  amount  applied  for  by  the  applicant  be  not  allotted,  the 
surplus  amount  paid  on  deposit  will  be  appropriated  towards  the  sum  due  on  allot- 
ment. When  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  at  the  offices  of  its  Bankers,  Brokers,  or  Solicitors,  or  at  19  and  20  Holborn 
Viaduct,  32  and  34  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  and  133  Hammersmith  Road,  London. 


APPLICATION  FORM. 

To  be  filled  up  and  forwarded  with  remittance  to  the  Company’s  Bankers,  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Coventry  or  other 
Branches. 

THE  NEW  PREMIER  CYCLE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

ISSUE  OF 

300,000  6 per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  ..  ..  £300,000 

300,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  . . ..  ..  -.  ••  300,000 

£100,000  in  4i  per  cent.  First  MortgagelDebentures  of£ioo  each  ..  100,000 

£700,000 


To  the  Directors  of  The  New  Premier  Cycle  Company,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  the  Company’s  Bankers  the  sum  of  £ 

being  the  deposit  required  on  application  for 

Preference  Shares  of  £1  each 

Ordinary  Shares  01  £1  each 

Debentures  of  £100  each 

I hereby  request  you  to  allot  same  to  me,  and  I hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same, 
or  any  less  amount  allotted  to  me,  and  to  pay  the  instalments  thereon,  as  required  in 
the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  and  I authorise  you  to  place  my  name  on  the 
Register  in  respect  of  such  Shares  and  Debentures,  and  I declare  that  I waive  any 
fuller  compliance  with  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  or  otherwise  than 
that  contained  in  such  Prospectus.  In  the  event  of  my  receiving  no  Allotment,  the 
amount  to  be  returned  in  full. 

To  be  written  J Name  (in  full) 

distinctl  1 Description  

( Address 

Date 1896 

27 


Directors  of  the 
Premier  Cycle 
Company,  Ltd. 


The  Saturday  Review, 


4 July,  189& 


1 


The  LIST  OF  APPLICATIONS  will  open  on  Friday,  the  3rd  day  of  July,  1896, 
and  will  close  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  4th  day  of  July,  1896,  for  both  London 
and  the  Country. 


THE  LONDON  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED,  at  52  Cornhill,  London, 
E.C;,  and  79  King  Street,  Manchester,  and  all  its  Branches,  is  authorised  to 
receive  Subscriptions  for  the  undermentioned  Issue  of  Debenture  Stock  and  Pre* 
ference  Shares. 


gOARDMAN’S 


UNITED  BREWERIES, 

LIMITED. 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890. 

SHARE  CAPITAL. 

22,500  Five  and  One-half  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of 

ea.c^ £225,000 

15,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  .£10  each  150,000 


£375,°°° 

CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE  SHARES. 

ISSUE  OF  22,500  FIVE-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  CUMULATIVE 
PREFERENCE  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH. 

The  Preference  Shares  are  entitled  to  a cumulative  Preference  Dividend  of  Five  and 
One-half  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  rank  as  regards  Capital  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary 
Shares. 

With  the  Exception  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  taken  by  the  Subscribers  of  the 
Memorandum^  of  Association  and  the  Directors,  the  whole  of  the  Ordinary  Shares 
will  be  issued  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

ISSUE  OF  £325,000  FOUR-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL 
FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

£140,000  of  the  issue  is  reserved  for  the  Debenture  Stockholders  of  Boardman’s 
Breweries,  Limited,  to  be  exchanged  for  a similar  nominal  amount  of  Debenture 
Stock  held  by  them  in  that  Company. 

The  balance  £185,000  of  the  issue  is  now  offered  for  subscription  at  the  price  of 
108  per  cent. 

The  Debenture  Stock  will  be  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Company,  and  the 
interest  will  be  payable  half-yearly  on  January  rst  and  July  1st. 

Interest  up  to  date  on  the  £140,000  stock  and  on  the  allotment  monies  (less 
premium)  on  the  £185,000  stock  will  be  paid  on  the  31st  July,  1896,  from  which  date 
both  portions  of  the  stock  will  rank  alike  for  payment  of  interest,  the  first  payment, 
which  will  be  for  five  months,  being  made  on  the  1st  January,  1897. 

The  Debenture  Stock  and  the  interest  thereon  will  be  secured  by  a first  mortgage 
to  the  trustees  for  the  debenture  stockholders  of  the  freehold,  copyhold,  and  lease- 
hold properties  now  purchased  by  the  Company,  and  by  a first  floating  charge  (sub- 
ject to  a power  reserved  to  charge  further  issues  on  hereditaments  subsequently 
acquired)  on  all  the  other  assets  present  and  future  (but  not  including  uncalled 
capital)  of  the  Company. 

The  Bank  above-mentioned  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  at  the  price  of 
108  per  cent,  for  £185,000  of  the  above  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock,  and  at  par 
for  the  above  £225,000  Five  and  One-Half  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares, 
payable  as  follows  : — 

DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

£5  per  cent,  on  application. 

53  „ (including  premium)  on  allotment. 

50  „ on  July  31st,  1896. 


The  properties  to  be  acquired  have  been  valued,  on  the  Syndicate’s  instructions, 
by  Messrs.  Lomax,  Sons,  & Mills,  valuers,  Manchester,  and  Bolton-le-Moors,  who 
report  as  follows : 

8 King  Street,  Manchester,  June  19th,  1896. 

We  have  made  a careful  valuation  of  the  breweries  known  as  the  Derby  Arms 
-- °!Pmis^on  Street,  Russell  Street,  Denholme  Gate  and  Caledonia  Breweries,  situate 
in  Manchester,  Bolton,  and  in  or  near  Bradford,  in  the  Counties  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  with  the  malting,  fixed  plant,  machinery  and  rolling  stock  held  in  connexion 
therewith  and  of  49  fully-licensed  public-houses,  wine  and  spirit  stores,  113  beer- 
houses, and  43  shops  with  off-licences,  nearly  all  of  which  are  either  freehold,  copy- 
hold,  or  long  leasehold,  the  leases  in  most  cases  being  for  900  years  and  upwards  ; 
also  of  the  interest  in  the  lease  held  by  Piccadilly  (Manchester)  Limited,  and  in 
upwards  of  50  other  short  leaseholds  and  several  tenancies,  together  with  chief  and 
ground  rents,  shops,  residences,  cottages,  warehouse  and  other  property ; also  the 
fixtures  and  trade  fittings  contained  in  a number  of  the  houses. 

The  licensed  properties  are  principally  situated  in  densely-populated  localities 
within  easy  distance  of  the  breweries. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  value  thereof  is  Five  Hundred  and  Three 
lhousand  lwo  Hundred  Pounds  (£503,200),  which  includes  barrels,  horses,  drays, 
&c.,  of  the  value  of  Nine  Thousand  Five  Hundred  and  Seventy  Pounds  (/9,57c)). 

(Signed)  LOMAX,  SONS,  & MILLS. 

The  accounts  of  the  businesses  have  been  examined  and  reported  upon  by  Messrs, 
butcher,  Litton,  & Pownall,  chartered  accountants,  Manchester,  'ike  following  is 
a copy  of  their  certificate 

42  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester,  19th  June,  1896. 

^ e have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  Boardman’s  Breweries,  Limited, 
Manchester  and  Bolton;  J.  O.  & J.  Wood,  brewers,  of  Denholme,  Yorkshire; 
Greenwood  Brothers,  Caledonia  Brewery,  Bradf  rd,  Yorkshire;  the  Crown 
brewery,  Bradford,  Yorkshire ; E.  A.  Roth  well,  brewer,  Russell  Street,  Hulme, 
Manchester  ; John  Greenwood,  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  Halifax  ; and  Piccadilly 
(Manchester),  Limited,  wine  and  spirit  merchants,  Manchester. 

We  certify  that  the  net  yearly  profits  of  the  seven  businesses  to  be  combined, 
taken  in  the  case  of  six  of  them  on  the  basis  of  the  firms’  last  financial  year,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  seventh,  which  has  been  started  more  recently  than  the  others,  for  the 
if  j inS  Ist  August  next,  on  an  average  of  the  eight  months  ending  1st  April,  ta 
which  date  stock  was  taken,  amount  to  .£33,144  16s.  2d.  This  profit  is  arrived  at 
after  providing  for  all  trade  charges  and  depreciation  on  machinery  and  plant  and 
rolling  stock,  but  not  for  interest  on  capital. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  businesses  we  have  eliminated  from  the  accounts  a loss 
of  .£1,435  15s*  2d*  incurred  in  connexion  with  one  special  property  which  has  now 
been  sold,  and  which  loss  will,  therefore,  not  be  a charge  against  the  profits  in 
future. 

We  certify  that  the  sales  of  beer  for  the  year  covered  by  our  certificate  amounted 
to  56,347  barrels,  and  that  the  trade  in  wine  and  spirits  done  by  Piccadilly  (Man- 
chester), Limited,  and  John  Greenwood  during  their  last  year  amounted  to  at  least 
£22,000. 

Our  examination  into  the  various  businesses  convinces  us  that  large  savings 
must,  under  proper  management,  inevitably  result  from  the  amalgamation,  and  that 
a considerable  increase  in  trade  may  be  expected  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  busi- 
nesses as  the  effect  of  recent  purchases  and  extensions  now  in  progress. 

We  have  had  produced  to  us  an  estimate  showing  that  such  savings  and  increased 
trade  should  amount  to  an  increased  profit  of  at  least  £5,150  per  annum,  and  we 
consider  the  estimate  a reasonable  one. 

(Signed)  BUTCHER,  LITTON,  & POWNALL. 

The  estimate  referred  to  in  Messrs.  Butcher,  Litton,  & Pownall’s  certificate  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Saynor,  one  of  the  directors,  who  is  a practical  brewer,  and 
the  other  directors, . who  also  are  all  practical  men,  ahd  have  been  concerned  in  some 
or  other  of  the  various  businesses  acquired  by  the  Company,  are  confident  that  Mr. 
Saynor’s  figures  will  be  realised. 


£108 

PREFERENCE  SHARES. 

£0  10  o per  share  on  application. 

4 10  o ,,  on  allotment. 

500  ,,  July  31st,  1896. 

£10  o o 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  allotment,  and  as  regards  the  Debenture  Stock 
under  a discount  of  2 per  cent,  per  annum. 

Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Stockholders. 

Walter  Martin  Musgrave,  J.P.  (John  Musgrave  & Sons,  Limited),  Bolton. 
Frederick  Howard  Allen  (London  and  Midland  Bank,  Limited),  79  King  Street, 
Manchester. 

Directors. 

Harry  Birkett  Boardman,  Chairman  of  Boardman’s  Breweries,  Limited,  and  Director 
of  the  North  of  England  Brewery  Syndicate,  Limited. 

John  William  Saynor,  Bury,  Director  of  the  North  of  England  Brewery  Syndicate, 
Limited. 

Edwin  Alfred  Roth  well,  brewer,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

John  Greenwood,  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  Halifax. 

John* Young^Greenwood  } Greenwood  Brothers,  Brewers,  Bradford. 

Bankers. 

The  London  and  Midland  Bank,  Limited,  79  King  Street,  Manchester. 


The  businesses,  goodwills,  and  properties  have  been  acquired  from  the  various 
owners  by  the  North  of  England  Brewery  Syndicate,  Limited  (herein  for  brevity 
referred  to  as  the  Syndicate),  who  are  reselling  the  same  at  a profit.  The  price 
fixed  by  the  Syndicate,  who  are  the  promoters  of  the  Company,  to  be  paid  to  them 
by  the  Company,  is  £653,200  in  addition  to  the  premium  on  the  £185,000  debenture 
stock  offered  for  subscription.  £108,000  of  the  purchase  price  is  to  be  paid  in  fully- 
paid  ordinary  shares,  £140,000  is  to  be  satisfied  by  the  issue  to  the  existing  deben- 
ture stockholders  of  Boardman  s Breweries,  Limited,  of  the  £140,000  Debenture  Stock 
of  this  Company,  reserved  for  that  purpose  as  above  stated,  and  the  balance  is 
payable  in  cash.  _ The  Company  has,  in  addition  to  this,  to  pay  for  stocks  and  book 
debts  at  a valuation. 

The  proceeds  (less  premium)  of  the  £185,000  debenture  stock  and  of  the  shares, 
other  than  the  shares  to  be  issued  in  part  payment  of  purchase  price,  will,  after  pro- 
viding the  cash  portion  of  the  purchase  price,  leave  a balance  of  £46,800  cash 
applicable  for  expenses  payable  by  the  Company  for  payment  of  the  stock,  and  book 
debts  to  be  taken  at  a valuation,  and  for  further  working  capital. 

The  Debenture  Stock  and  Preference  Shares,  it  will  thus  be  observed, 
will  be  represented  by  assets  valued  by  Mes>rs.  Lomax,  Sous, 

& Mills  . . 

Cash  applicable  as  aforesaid 


The  profits  certified  by  Messrs.  Butcher,  Litton,  & 

Pownall  are..  ..  . £33,144 

The  estimated  profits  by  savings  and  increased  trade 

amount  to  ..  ..  ..  , . iqo 


£503,200 

46,800 

£550,000 


Solicitors  to  the  Vendor  Syndicate. 

Grundy,  Kershaw,  Saxon,  & Sampson,  31  Booth  Street,  Manchester,  and  4 New  • 
Court,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  W.C. 

Solicitors  to  the  Company. 

Walker  & Rowe,  8 Bucklersbury,  London,  E.C. 

Brokers. 

Linton,  Clarke,  & Co.,  Bartholomew  House,  London,  E.C. 

Mewburn  & Barker,  13  Pall-mall,  Manchester. 

Staveacre  & Walton,  Haworth’s  Buildings,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 
Auditors. 

Butcher,  Litton,  & Pownall,  Chartered  Accountants,  42  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 
James  Duff  & Whitham,  Chartered  Accountants,  Halifax  and  Bradford. 

Secretary — D.  C.  Davies. 

Registered  Office. — 9-13  Examiner  Buildings,  Manchester. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  Company  is  formed  to  take  over  as  going  concerns  and  amalgamate  the  follow- 
ing well-known  Brewery  and  Wine  and  Spirit  Businesses  in  Manchester,  Bolton, 
Bradford,  and  Halifax. 

1.  Boardman’s  Breweries,  Limited,  Manchester  and  Bolton. 

2.  E.  A.  Rothwell,  brewer,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

3.  John  Greenwood,  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  Halifax. 

4.  J.  O.  and  J.  Wood,  brewers,  Denholme,  near  Bradford. 

5.  Greenwood  Brothers,  brewers,  Bradford. 

6.  The  Crown  Brewery  Company,  brewers,  Bradford. 

7.  Piccadilly  (Manchester),  Limited,  wine  and  spirit  merchants,  Manchester. 
In  the  case  of  Piccadilly  (Manchester)  Limited,  the  Company  acquires  all  the 

shares  in  that  company,  which  will  be  held  in  the  names  of  trustees. 

The  freehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold  public-houses  and  beerhouses  included  in 
the  amalgamation  are  162  in  number,  in  addition  to  whi -h  there  are  upwards  of 
43  shops  with  off-licences,  and  upwards  of  50  short  leaseholds,  and  a large  number 
of  dwelling-houses,  shops,  and  other  properties. 

The  aggregate  trade  done  by  the  concerns  acquired  is  very  extensive.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  auditors  certify  that  the  barrelage  of  the  breweries  amounted 
during  the  last  full  year  to  56,347  barrels,  and  that  the  trade  in  wines  and  spirits 
of  the  businesses  numbered  3 and  7 amounted  to  £22,000. 

The  Directors  intend  to  extend  the  wine  and  spirit  trade  by  supplying  the 
various  houses  owned  by  the  Company. 
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_ , . Making  together  £38,29+ 

lo  pay  the  interest  on  the  44  Perpetual  First  Mortgage 

Debenture  Stock  requires  . . . . . . . . £14,625 

To  pay  the  Preference  dividend  requires  ..  ..  12,375 

27,000 


Leaving  a balance  of  £11,29+ 


The  premium  on  the  £185,000  Debenture  Stock  will,  upon  allotment,  be  paid  over 
to  the  Syndicate.  The  balance  of  the  proceeds  of  such  stock  will  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  trustees  for  the  debenture  stockholders  until  final  completion  of  the 
purchase  of  the  various  properties,  and  will  only  be  drawn  upon  by  the  Company  in 
proportionate  parts  to  be  certified  by  the  valuers  as  and  when  properties  are 
conveyed. 

The  Syndicate  pay  the  expenses  of  forming  the  Company,  including  printing  and 
advertising,  accountants’  and  valuers’  charges,  remuneration  to  the  solicitors  (as  to- 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Syndicate’s  solicitors  before-named  an  agreement  dated  the 
12th  day  of  May,  1896,  has  been  made  between  the  Syndicate  and  such  solicitors- 
under  the  Solicitors'  Remuneration  Act,  1881),  brokerage  and  commissions  for 
guaranteeing  the  subscription  of  £185,000  debenture  stock  and  the  preference  shares, 
and,  in  fact,  all  expenses  up  to  allotment,  except  stamp  duties  and  registration 
duties  and  fees,  and  the  Company’s  costs  of  conveyance,  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
Company. 

The  following  contracts  have  been  entered  into  : - Contract  dated  12th  May,  2896, 
made  between  Boardman’s  Breweries,  Limited,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Syndicate 
of  the  other  part  for  the  purchase  of  lioardman’s  Breweries,  Limited.  Contract 
dated  22nd  May,  1896,  made  between  Fred  Greenwood  and  John  Young  Greenwood 
of  the  one  part  and  ihe  Syndicate  of  the  other  part  for  the  purchase  by  the  Syndicate 
of  the  business  of  Messrs.  Greenwood  Brothers.  Contract  dated  22nd  May,  1896, 
made  between  William  Wallace  of  the  one  part  and  the  Syndicate  of  the  other  part 
for  the  purchase  by  the  Syndicate  of  the  business  of  the  Crown  Brewery  Company. 
Contract  dated  27th  May,  1896,  made  between  John  Greenwood  of  the  one  part  and 
the  Syndicate  of  the  other  part  for  the  purchase  by  the  Syndicate  of  the  business 
of  the  said  John  Greenwood.  Contract  dated  30th  May,  1896,  made  between 
John  Overend  Wood  and  Joseph  Wood  of  the  one  part  and  the  Syndicate  of 
the  other  part  for  the  purchase  by  the  Syndicate  of  the  business  of  Mtssrs.  J.  O.  & 
J.  Wood.  Contract  dated  10th  June,  1896,  made  between  Edwin  Alfred  Rothwell 
of  the  one  part  and  the  Syndicate  of  the  other  part,  for  the  purchase  by  the  Syndi- 
cate of  the  business  of  the  said  Edwin  Alfred  Rothwell.  Contract  dated  25th  June. 
1896,  made  between  the  Syndicate  of  the  one  part  and  the  Company  of  the  other 
part.  Contract  dated  rst  July,  1896,  between  the  Syndicate  and  Messrs.  Linton, 
Clarke,  & Co.,  guaranteeing  the  subscription  of  the  above  £185,000  debenture 
stock.  Contract  dated  1st  July,  1896,  between  the  Syndicate  and  Messrs.  Staveacre 
& Walton  guaranteeing  the  subscription  of  the  preference  shares. 
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Continued  from  page  28. 

In  addition  to  the  agreement  and  contracts  above  mentioned,  there  are  numerous 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  owners  of  the  various  properties  sold  to  the  Syndi- 
cate, and  resold  to  the  Company,  including  agreements  with  landlords,  tenants,  em- 
ployes, and  others,  and  the  Syndicate  has  entered  into  various  contracts  and  ar- 
rangements with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  the  shares  in  Piccadilly  (Manchester), 
Limited,  the  various  payments  undertaken  by  the  Syndicate,  and  the  division  of  the 
profits  made  on  the  resale  and  the  conduct  of  its  business.  Of  all  these  contracts, 
engagements,  and  arrangements,  applicants  for  shares  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had 
notice,  and  in  respect  thereof  to  have  waived,  and  shall  waive  all  failure  to  comply 
with  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full.  If  the  amount 
allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for,  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied 
towards  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment.  Failure  to  pay  an  instalment  will 
render  the  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  Committees  of  the  London  and  Manchester  Stock 
Exchanges  for  a settlement  and  quotation  in  due  course. 

A print  of  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  of  the  Company,  the 
certificate  of  Messrs.  Butcher,  Litton,  & Pownall,  |the  valuation  of  Messrs  Lomax, 
Sons.  & Mills,  copies  of  the  above  specifically  mentioned  agreement  and  contracts, 
and  a printed  draft  of  the  trust  deed  to  secure  the  Debenture  Stock,  can  be  seen  at 
the  offices  of  the  Company’s  solicitors. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  the  form  appended  and  sent  with  the  deposit  to  the 
bankers. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the 
bankers,  solicitors,  brokers,  and  auditors  to  the  Company. 

Manchester,  1st  July,  1896. 


COMMERCIAL. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— I OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

Head  Office : 26  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £3,706,098. 


Mutual  Life  Assurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

Rates  for  the  Insurance  of,£ioo,  under  the  Immediate  Bonus  Plan. 


Ages 

20 

3° 

40 

50 

60 

Annual 

Premium 

j£i  12  0 

£1  18  8 

£2  12  2 

£3  t5  to 

£5  19  3 

Endowment  Assurances  on  Unusually  Favourable  Terms. 

Write  for  the  New  Prospectus  to  the  Head  Office,  or  to  the 
London  Office  : 69  King  William  Street,  City,  E.C. 

Manager : T.  B.  Sprague,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London  Secretary  : W.  T.  Gray,  F.I.A. 


H.  HALFORD 


Business  at  close  prices. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


and 

COMPANY, 


Speculative  Accounts  opened. 


Dealings  reported  by  wire  if  required. 


■DAD LEY  COLLEGE,  Scholarships  1896.  Two  of  £80, 

one  of  £50,  one  of  £\o.  Election,  July  17.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


STOCK  BROKERS, 


Full  particulars  on  application. 

Prompt  Settlements. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  — An  EXAMINATION  to 

VV  fill  up  not  less  than  EIGHT  RESIDENT  and  FIVE  NON-RESIDENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS  and  THREE  valuable  EXHIBITIONS  will  take  pfaee  m July 
next.  Detailsmaybe  obtained  from  the  Head-Master,  igDean’sYard,  Westminster. 


70  and  71 

Palmerston  Buildings, 
Old  Broad  Street, 

London. 


Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  Clients. 

African  and  Australian  Mines— a 
Speciality. 

Lists  of  Closing  Prices  gratis. 

Bankers,  Parr’s  and  Alliance  Bank, 
Limited. 


piXHOLME,  DORKING.— BOYS  are  prepared  for  the 

1 PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY.  Inclusive  fees,  80  or  100 
Guineas  a year,  according  to  age.  Boys  under  six  years  of  age  are  taught  in  the 
Kinder  Garten  Department  by  a fully  trained  teacher.  Fees,  60  Guineas  a year. 
Principal,  Miss  Braham  (Cambridge  Higher  Local  Certificate  in  Honours). 


IVTAVAL  CADETSHIPS,  1897.— TWO  VACANCIES  will 

be  given  to  Boys  intending  to  compete  for  above  on  very  favourable  terms 
in  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful  Navy  Schools. — Write,  Navy. 
Headmaster,  Willing’s  Advertisement  Office,  162  Piccadilly,  W. 


Established  1869, 


Telegrams:  “Monitor,  London.” 


NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


ARMY,  CIVIL  SERVICE,  and  ALL  UNIVERSITY 

EXAMINATIONS.— Dr.  NORTHCOTT’S  Classes  will  be  continued  with- 
out interruption  throughout  the  Summer. — Rochester  House,  Ealing. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


JAQUES’ 

CROQUET 


PRIZE 

MEDALS 

AWARDED. 


The  original  makers  over  30  years  ago. 
Complete  Sets  from  15s.  to  £4  4s. 
Maintains  a high  reputation  for  excel- 
lence of  material,  design,  and  workman- 
ship. 

Profusely  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Outdoor  Sports  and  Games 
Post-free  from  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

JAQUES  & SON,  102  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 


INSURANCE. 


T ONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL.— The  TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION  BOARD  is  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  PRINCIPAL  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  open  in  October  next.  The  general  conduct  of  the  School  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board’s  Art  advisers,  Mr.  G.  Frampton,  _ A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby. 
The  duties  of  the  Principal  will  be  to  organise  and  direct  the  Classes  under  the 
general  guidance  of  the  Art  Advisers,  to  be  generally  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  School,  and  to  teach  some  branch  of  Art  in  its  application  to  architecture  or  the 
crafts.  The  school  will  be  both  a Day  and  Evening  School,  and  the  Principal  will 
be  expected  to  be  present  generally  when  the  School  isopen.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
salary  should  be  fixed  at  from  £300  to  £400  per  annum  according  to  the  duties 
undertaken. 

Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned,  and  should  be  received 
not  later  than  first  post  on  Tuesday,  July  14. 

13  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  WM.  GARNETT, 

July  1,  1896.  Secretary  of  the  Board. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND.  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  of  the  CITY  of 

LONDON  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday,  July  14, 
1896,  at  Half-past  One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for  taking  on  BUILD- 
ING LEASE  for  a term  of  80  years  the  piece  of  valuable  FREEHOLD  GROUND, 
situate  on  the  East  side  of  Fetter  Lane,  at  the  corner  of  .West  Harding  Street,, 
particulars  of  which  with  conditions  and  printed  forms  of  Building  Agreement  may 
be  obtained  at  this  office. 

Tenders  should  be  sealed  and  endorsed  outside,  “Tender  for  Vacant  Land 
Fetter  Lane  ” ; they  must  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned  and  delivered  before 
One  o’clock  on  July  14  next. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  tender. 

Persons  sending  in  proposals  should  attend  the  aforesaid  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  be  prepared  to  execute  an  agreement  and  bond  at  the  same  time  agree- 
ably to  the  Conditions  above  referred  to. 

Guildhall,  H.  MONTAGUE  BATES, 

June  1896.  Principal  Clerk  to  the  said  Commissioners. 


SUN  insurance  office. 

® ^ Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  : 63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

London  Branches : 60  Charing  Cross  ; 332  Oxford  Street ; 40  Chancery  Lane. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1895,  £390,775,000. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £23,000,000, 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue ; Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address : “BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Cede:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


T200KS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 
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EPISODES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AND  REUNION  WITH  ROME.  By 
the  Archdeacon  of  London. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

A PLEA  FOR  AMATEUR  ARTISTS.  By  Mrs.  Earle. 

COMMERCIAL  FEDERATION.  By  J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  By  Louis  Robinson,  M.D. 
CANADA  AND  THE  EMPIRE.  By  Principal  G.  M.  Grant,  D.D. 

THE  AMERICAN  SILVER  REBELLION.  By  T.  E.  Powell  (Vice- 
President  of  the  Bimetallic  League). 

CYCLING  IN  THE  DESERT.  By  D.  G.  Hogarth. 

THE  INJUSTICE  OF  RURAL  RATING.  By  St.  Loe  Strachey. 

MR.  RHODES'  RAID.  By  L.  J.  Maxse. 


LONDON : EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

JULY  1890. 

RUSSIA,  PERSIA,  AND  ENGLAND.  By  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  K.C.S.I. 

A WARNING  TO  IMPERIALISTS.  By  Mrs.  Lecky. 

COMMERCIAL  UNION  OF  THE  EMPIRE.  By  Sir  Frederick  Young, 
K. C.M.G.  (Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute). 

REFORMATION  AND  REUNION.  By  George  W.  E.  Russell. 

FROM  THE  EMPEROR  OF  CHINA  TO  KING  GEORGE  III.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  H.  Parker. 

THE  BAB  AND  BABISM.  By  J.  D.  Rees,  C.I.E. 

WALTER  VON  DER  VOGELWEIDE,  THE  MINNESINGER.  By 
Walter  Alison  Phillips. 

THE  MATRIARCHAL  FAMILY  SYSTEM.  By  Professor  Edward  B. 
Tylor. 

THE  WOMAN  MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bertrand 
Russell. 

ALVAR  NUNEZ.  By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  MANITOBA  SCHOOLS  QUESTION.  By  T.  C. 
Down. 

THE  MUSIC  HALLS.  By  Frederick  Wedmore. 

ARE  MANNERS  DISAPPEARING  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN?  By  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath. 

NEW  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  GIBBON.  By  Roland  E.  Prothero. 
THE  FEDERATION  MOVEMENT  IN  AUSTRALASIA.  By  Sir  Edward 
Braddon,  K. C.M.G.  (Premier  of  Tasmania). 


LONDON  : SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  & CO.,  Ltd. 


NOW  READY. 

STRAIGHT  TALKS 

TO  INVESTORS. 

(Reprinted  from  He  “ JOURNAL  OF  FIMKCE.”) 

price  one  shilling. 


PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “ The  pamphlet  goes  to  the 
bed-rock  of  the  whole  matter,  and  is,  nevertheless,  anything 
but  dull.” 

FINANCIAL  TIMES. — “The  tyro  in  Stock  Exchange 
matters,  and,  indeed,  some  of  his  more  experienced  brethren 
amongst  the  speculating  and  investing  public,  might  do  worse 
than  purchase  the  shilling  Manual  under  the  above  title.” 

AFRICAN  CRITIC. — “ deal  with  many  and  varied 

phases  of  the  subject  under  notice  ....  the  best  shilling’s 
worth  in  its  particular  line.” 

NEWCASTLE  LEADER. — “ contain  much  sound 

advice  and  some  necessary  warnings.” 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

To  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  “JOURNAL  OF  FINANCE,” 

15  Great  Winchester  Street,  London,  E.C. 

"gOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 
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NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW  READY. 


THE  KING’S  REVENGE.  By  Claude  Bray. 

1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  QUICKSANDS  OF  PACTOLUS.  By 

H.  ANNESLEY  VACHELL,  Author  of  “ The  Romance  of  Judge  Ketchum  ’* 
&c.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

“ One  of  the  best  written  novels  of  the  season.  All  the  characters  are  clearly 
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PROSPECTUS. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  working  a group 
of  Mining  Leases  or  Blocks,  situated  in  the  district  of  Yalgoo,  Western  Australia, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  165  acres,  and  known  as  the  Joker  Group  of  Leases,  the 
property  of  the  West  Australian  Venture  Syndicate,  Limited,  and  the  Exploration 
Companies  with  which  it  is  connected. 

The  property  comprises  the  following  Leases  or  Blocks,  namely  : 


Joker  Block  . . 

. . Lease  No.  Ill  about  12 

The  Ace 

142 

„ 15 

Left  Bower 

141 

„ 24 

Right  Bower  .. 

„ 112 

„ 12 

Lady  Elgron  . . 

..  „ 113 

„ 12 

Australian  United 

121 

„ 12 

Star  of  Bilbertha 

„ 188 

„ 24 

King  of  Diamonds 

169 

„ 12 

Queen  of  Diamonds  (not  yet  registered) 

„ 18 

Full  Hand 

n „ 

„ 12 

Royal  Flush  . . 

„ „ 

„ 12 

The  above  leases  or  blocks  adjoin  the  property  of  the  Joker  (Yalgoo)  Gold  Mines, 
Limited,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  plan  accompanying  this  Prospectus. 

Mr.  FOWLER,  M.E.,  in  his  report  to  the  West  Australian  Venture  Syndicate, 
Limited,  dated  April  25, 1896,  states  as  follows  : 

The  Joker  lode  passes  right  through  and  beyond  the  Right  Bower,  No.  112, 
Lady  Elgron,  No.  113,  Australian  United,  No.  121,  Star  of  Bilbertha,  and 
two  other  leases,  the  last  of  which  is  No.  188,  and  may  easily  be  traced  for  a 
considerable  distance  northward  of  these  properties.  , To  the  south  the  lode 
does  not  appear  in  the  low  ground  of  plain,  and,  so  far  as  I know,  no  ground 
has  been  taken  up  in  that  direction. 

The  Joker  Reef  appears  to  be  the  main  reef,  but  there  is  another  very  powerful 
one  running  through  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  No.  143,  Joker  Block,  No.  Ill, 
and  the  Ace,  No.  142.  Very  little  work  has  been  done  on  this  lode,  which, 
at  the  narrowest  point,  was  18  ft.  in  width  in  the  Ace,  and  in  the  Joker 
Block  was  at  least  60  ft.,  which  was  exposed  in  a costeen. 

The  adjacent  country  rock  on  the  footwall  side  appears  to  be  a felsitio  porphyry, 
but  the  main  or  principal  geological  rock  in  this  district  is  a micaceous 
slate. 

The  lode  that  runs  through  the  Miner’s  Right,  No.  75,  which  belongs  to  the 
Joker  Company,  is  also  of  great  size.  A sample  taken  across  the  lode  forma- 
tion, which  is  a decomposed  talcose  schist,  exposed  by  a costeen  for  at  least 
15  feet  without  either  wall  appearing,  gave  a good  show  on  panning. 

I think  that  most  of  the  gold  is  carried  by  the  thin  iron  veins  (very  numerous) 
which  run  through  the  formation.  The  lode  here  appears  to  be  the  some  as 
that  in  the  Left  Bower,  and  the  same  characteristics  occur,  and  the  direction 
corresponds  to  the  ground  in  the  King  of  Diamonds,  where  the  lode  is  of 
very  great  size,  and  where  a shaft  is  being  sunk  to  cut  it. 

There  is  also  a lode  coming  into  the  Lady  Elgron  from  the  north-east,  on  which, 
however,  no  work  has  been  done. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  And  on  the  Joker  Mine,  the  lode  of  which  is  trace- 
able tlirough  the  first-mentioned  properties,  I can  strongly  recommend  them 
as  a most  promising  speculation,  and  would  also  suggest  that  you  secure  all 
the  properties  above  mentioned  and  work  them,  if  possible,  under  one 
management,  as  there  are  several  points  along  the  reefs  from  which  they 
could  be  attacked  simultaneously  from  the  sides  of  the  hill  without  the 
expenditure  of  either  much  money  or  time,  and  I think  there  is  every  like- 
lihood of  good  gold  shoots  being  found  at  several  points. 


The  developments  going  on  at  the  Joker  will  be  a most  valuable  guide  in  mining 
operations  on  these  properties,  and  as  I learn  that  the  works  on  the  Joker 
are  going  to  be  proceeded  with  in  an  energetic  manner,  both  as  to  mining 
and  water  supply,  you  have  a distinct  advantage. 

I do  not  think  there  will  be  any  doubt  as  to  water  being  met  with  sufficient  for 
battery  and  other  purposes. 

A copy  only  of  the  above  report  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Directors,  the  original 
having  been  retained  by  the  Agent  of  the  West  Australian  Venture  Syndicate, 
Limited,  at  Perth. 

On  June  8, 1896,  the  following  telegram  was  received  by  the  Directors  of  the  Joker 
(Yalgoo)  Gold  Mines,  Limited  (whose  property  adjoins  the  properties  to  be  acquired 
as  shown  in  the  plan),  from  Mr.  Bowes  Scott,  M.E.,  and  Mr.  Pridham,  M.E.  The 
telegram  refers  to  the  property  of  the  Joker  (Yalgoo)  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

Joker — We  are  of  opinion  that  the  mine  is  phenomenal,  and  if  it  continues  to 
open  as  in  past,  it  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  country.  The  indi- 
cations clearly  point  to  such  continuations.  Sufficient  water  can  be  pro- 
cured to  run  500  head  of  stamps,  which  should  be  required. 

The  plan  accompanying  prospectus  is  a copy  of  a sketch  plan  forwarded  to  London 
by  the  Managing  Director  of  the  West  Australian  Venture  Syndicate,  Limited  ; it 
shows  the  position  of  the  several  properties  to  be  acquired  by  the  Company,  and  their 
position  as  regards  the  run  of  the  Joker  and  other  lodes  traversing  the  property. 

The  West  Australian  Venture  Syndicate,  Limited,  and  the  other  Exploration 
Companies  allied  with  it,  who  are  the  Vendors,  have  undertaken  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  forming  and  floating  the  Company  up  to  allotment,  except  fees  and 
duties  on  registration  and  transfer,  and  have  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
properties  at  £200,000,  payable  as  to  £195,000  in  fully-paid  Shares  and  as  to  £5, COO  in 
cash. 

The  whole  of  the  present  issue  having  been  privately  subscribed,  no  further  appli- 
cations for  Shares  will  be  received,  this  Prospectus  being  published  for  public 
information  only. 

The  following  contract  has  been  entered  into  in  regard  to  the  property,  viz. : 

An  agreement,  dated  June  29, 1896,  and  made  between  the  West  Australian  Venture 
Syndicate,  Limited,  on  behalf  of  itself  and  the  Exploration  Companies  with  which  it 
is  connected,  of  the  one  part  and  the  Company  of  the  other  part. 

Certain  other  contracts  and  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Vendors  as  to  the  acquisition  of  the  properties,  the  promotion  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  subscription  of  its  Capital,  and  otherwise,  to  none  of  which  the  Company 
is  a party,  and  applicants  for  Shares  will  be  deemed  to  have  had  notice  of  the  con- 
tents of  same,  and  to  have  waived  their  right,  if  any,  to  particulars  thereof,  whether 
under  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  or  otherwise. 

Some  of  the  Directors  are  Directors  of  or  Shareholders  in  the  W est  Australian 
Venture  Syndicate,  and  the  Exploration  Companies  with  which  it  is  connected, 
namely  : The  West  Australian  Mines  Development  Syndicate,  Limited ; the  Anglo- 
German  Exploration  Company  of  Western  Australia,  Limited ; the  Anglo-French 
Exploration  Company  of  Western  Australia,  Limited ; the  Anglo-American  Explora- 
tion Company  of  Western  Australia,  Limited;  the  Anglo-Netherland  Exploration 
Company  of  Western  Australia,  Limited  ; the  Anglo-Scandinavian  Exploration 
Company  of  Western  Australia,  Limited  ; the  Anglo-Belgian  Exploration  Company 
of  Western  Australia,  Limited ; the  Anglo-Austrian  Exploration  Company  of  Western 
Australia,  Limited. 

London,  June  29, 1896. 
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NOTES. 

THE  inquiry  into  the  history  and  methods  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  Chartered  Company  will,  we  are 
told,  be  instituted  early  in  1897.  It  will  be  entrusted, 
probably,  to  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  will  be  presided  over  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The 
Daily  Chronicle”  hopes  that  Sir  William  Harcourt 
will  also  be  a member  of  the  Committee,  and  finds  in 
his  Rhadamanthine  presence  the  guarantee  of  a 
thorough  and  unsparing  investigation.  We  are  not  so 
optimistic  ; we  cannot  believe  that  much  good  will 
come  from  an  inquiry  held  a year  after  the  event  into  a 
case  already  prejudged  by  public  opinion.  As  we 
pointed  out  weeks  ago,  the  real  judge  in  this  matter  is 
Cape  Colony,  and  if  the  Cape  Assembly,  with  its 
majority  of  Cape  Dutchmen,  refuses  to  demand  the 
abrogation  of  the  Charter  and  the  punishment  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  it  becomes  practically  impossible  for  the 
English  House  of  Commons  to  show  itself  severer  than 
Kruger’s  kinsmen. 

We  say  “ practically  impossible,”  and  every  one  will 
understand  the  “ practical  ” impossibility  who  has  fol- 
lowed closely  the  recent  debates  in  the  Cape  Assembly. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Cape  Assembly  in  1897 
might  resolve  to  honour  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  which  case  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  would  find  itself  in  a 
very  awkward  position.  The  truth  is  the  Cape  Assembly 
cannot  be  interfere.d  with  or  controlled  from  this  side  of 
the  water,  and  consequently  the  Imperial  authorities 
can  do  no  better  than  follow  the  lead  of  the  Cape 
Assembly,  and  devote  their  labours  to  endorsing  the 
decision  arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  that  body.  The 
Imperial  authorities  will  then  be  acting  in  accord  with 
South  African  opinion,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  de- 
clared was  his  “chief  object.”  He  has  certainly  given 
effect  to  this  view  of  the  position  in  making  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  a peer.  Sir  Hercules  has  worked 
hard  and  honourably  for  this  distinction,  and  when  the 
Cape  Assembly  received  the  news  with  cheers  it  was 
only  giving  merited  commendation  to  a man  who  has 
deserved  well  of  his  country. 

Last  week  we  were  forced  to  say  that  we  did  not 
think  ^300  a year  a fair  retiring  pension  to  be  offered 
to  Her  Majesty’s  late  representative  in  the  Transvaal. 
The  “St.  James’s  Gazette”  differs  from  us,  and  de- 
clares that  Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet  has  never  done  any- 
thing at  all  worthy  honour  or  reward.  We  are  not 
sorry  that  the  “St.  James’s  Gazette”  disagrees  with 
us.  We  should  suspect  the  soundness  of  our  own  views 
if  the  “ St.  James’s  Gazette”  accepted  them.  But  we 
may  remark  that  we  pointed  out  months  ago  that  De 
Wet  caused  the  Imperial  proclamation  to  be  published 
in  Johannesburg  which  prevented  the  Johannesburgers 
combining  with  Jameson  in  active  military  operations. 


For  this  action  alone  he  deserves  some  consideration  ; 
and  even  the  “St.  James’s  Gazette”  does  not  venture 
to  deny  that  the  action  was  Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet’s.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  speech 
on  Wednesday,  8 July,  at  Birmingham,  agrees  with 
us  that  “if  you  want  to  have  first-rate  officials,  you 
must  pay  the  price  that  competition  has  established  for 
that  particular  kind  of  service.”  “There  is,”  he  de- 
clared, “ no  economy— I wish  I could  impress  this  more 
deeply  upon  the  minds  of  my  fellow-citizens — there  is 
no  economy  more  disastrous  than  the  economy  which 
endeavours  to  make  cheeseparing  savings  in  the  re- 
muneration of  men  whose  services  may  be  priceless.” 

These  are  wise  words,  and  they  convince  us  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  not  solely  or  even  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  paltry  retiring  pension  of  ^300  a year  offered  to 
Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet.  It  seems  to  us  more  probable  that 
this  sum  is  calculated  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Civil  Service,  thus — A has  received  ,£1,500  a year  for 
only  five  years  : therefore  he  is  properly  entitled  to  no 
retiring  pension  ; but  had  he  served  long  enough  to 
become  entitled  to  a pension,  the  first  pension  he  would 
get  would  be  ,£300  a year.  To  this  argument  Mr. 
Chamberlain  probably  answered  : “ Then  give  him  £ 300 
a year.”  But  though  this  may  excuse  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
it  does  not  affect  our  contention  that  £1,500  a year  is 
too  little  to  give  to  Her  Majesty’s  representative  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  that  £300  a year  is  an  absurdly  inade- 
quate pension  to  be  earned  by  any  one  who  is  called 
upon  to  represent  the  Queen  under  difficult  conditions 
and  amidst  great  temptations. 

The  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee  has  been  appointed, 
under  the  very  .safe  presidency  of  Lord  Rothschild,  and 
we  are  probably  not  doing  any  great  wrong  to  its  authors 
when  we  suggest  that  their  sincere  hope  is  that  they 
will  hear  no  more  of  the  subject.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  represent  the  various  interests  involved, 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  Friendly  Societies,  and  as  they 
will  all  be  animated  by  a strong  desire  to  exalt  their 
own  particular  department,  and  to  block  proposals  ema- 
nating from  rivals,  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the 
result  of  the  Commission  will  be  nothing. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Personal  Interests 
has  reported  in  favour  of  allowing  things  to  remain  as 
they  are.  As  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  was 
a mere  piece  of  Ministerial  weakness,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  regret  this  decision  ; for  there  was  never  any 
complaint  on  the  subject  except  from  a knot  of  Radicals 
whose  object  was  to  “draw”  certain  members  of  the 
Government.  The  idea  that  an  M.P.  who  is  a rail- 
way director  or  a shipbuilder  should  not  vote  on  the 
very  questions  on  which  he  is  most  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion  is  surely  the  very  superfluity  of  middle- 
class  Pharisaism.  As  every  one  knows,  the  reason  why 
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these  men  are  elected  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be- 
cause they  have  a very  particular  interest  in  some  local 
trade  or  business.  To  make  the  absurdity  complete,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  professional  Pharisee 
freely  votes  and  speaks  on  matters  affecting  his  own 
private  pocket.  One  very  respectable  Radical  tea-dealer 
on  Tuesday  last  moved  the  abolition  of  the  Tea-duty  as 
regards  Ireland.  This  may  be  all  right ; but  why 
should  there  be  one  rule  for  tea,  and  another  for  ships 
or  railways  ? 

Amongst  the  many  other  items  of  the  Government 
programme  that  seem  bound  to  come  to  grief  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Session  is -the  Irish  Land  Bill.  This  will 
lose  the  Unionists  two  or  three  seats  in  Ulster,  where 
the  farmers  are  wild  on  the  subject,  and  no  one  will 
pity  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  who  has  hopelessly  missed  the 
opportunity  of  making  his  mark.  He  has  yielded  here 
to  the  Irish  landlords,  and  there  to  Mr.  Dillon,  until  no 
one  quite  knows  what  the  Bill  proposes  or  does  not 
propose.  Now  the  average  British  member  does  not 
care  two  straws  either  for  Colonel  Saunderson  or  for 
Mr.  Dillon  ; but  he  would  have  helped  Mr.  Balfour  to 
pass  the  Bill  if  he  had  had  any  assurance  that  the 
Government  meant  business  on  the  question.  But  he 
has  seen  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  the  Ministry 
is  simply  drifting  ; and  so  Mr.  Dillon,  Colonel  Saunder- 
son, and  the  Chief  Secretary  will  be  left  to  fight  a 
triangular  battle,  and  after  a wasted  week  the  Bill  will 
be  dropped. 

In  fact,  everything  points  to  a general  “dropping” 
of  that  thorny  bundle,  the  Irish  question,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  present  Parliament.  The  Education 
question,  both  “ primary  ” and  “ University,”  is  dead  in 
consequence  of  the  Bishops’  veto.  The  Land  question 
will  probably  be  hung  up  ; and  as  for  Home  Rule,  it  is 
past  burying.  Mr.  John  Dillon,  who  keeps  alive  poli- 
tically simply  because  he  is  quite  devoid  of  a sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  has  summoned  a “grand  Convention  of 
the  Irish  Race  at  home  and  abroad,”  to  meet  in  Dublin 
in  September.  As  the  only  two  fighting  elements  in 
Irish  nationality — Healyism  and  Redmondism — are 
dead  against  Mr.  Dillon,  and  will  take  no  part  in  the 
bogus  Convention,  it  may  be  guessed  that  its  decisions 
will  hardly  be  of  epoch-making  importance. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  does  not  invariably  understand 
everything  that  happens  in  his  own  party  ; and  he  is 
very  much  at  sea  in  his  efforts  to  enlighten  the  world 
about  the  Morley-banquet  fiasco  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club.  The  truth  is  that  Lord  Carrington  promised  to 
preside,  but  found  some  weeks  later  that  he  had  a pre- 
vious engagement  to  attend  the  County  Council  gather- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  across  the  way.  At  his 
request,  he  was  therefore  relieved  from  the  duties  of  the 
chair,  but  he  volunteered  to  come  in  soon  after  the 
speaking  began,  and  to  propose  Mr.  Morley’s  health, 
or  make  any  other  demonstration  in  Mr.  Morley’s 
honour  which  seemed  desirable.  There  is  no  room  here 
for  the  suggestion  that  Lord  Carrington’s  withdrawal 
had  any  ulterior  factional  significance.  The  real  trouble 
arose  when  Mr.  Morley,  discovering  that  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Club,  Dr.  Spence  Watson,  had  been 
selected  to  preside  in  Lord  Carrington’s  stead,  rather 
brusquely  declined  to  assent  to  the  arrangement.  In- 
asmuch as  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
had  been  given  banquets  with  a peer  in  the  chair,  the 
stern  Republican  of  Montrose  was  not  to  be  put  off 
with  a mere  commoner.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Watson 
was  for  many  years  Mr.  Morley’s  right-hand  man 
at  Newcastle,  and  is  even  said  to  have  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  for  election  expenses  more  than  once, 
gives  a somewhat  painful  personal  touch  to  the 
episode. 

Whether  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  a large  or  a small 
audience  at  Islington,  he  certainly  was  in  his  best  form. 
His  speech  brimmed  over  with  animal  spirits  and 
happy  phrases.  What  could  be  better  than  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Unionist  party  as  “a  giant,  weak  in  the 
knees,  and  soft  in  the  head  ” ; or  of  Lord  Cranborne  as 
“ the  lay  impropriator  of  ecclesiastical  beliefs  and  eccle- 
siastical prejudices”?  We  do  not  suppose  the  Tory 


leaders  will  take  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  advice  to 
“ steer  clear  of  the  Bishops,”  but  even  they  may  enjoy 
the  joke  of  the  following  sentence.  “ The  rabies  eccle- 
siastica  is  a very  dangerous  disease  it  inflicts  a very 
mortal  wound,  and  I think  it  is  high  time  the  Govern- 
ment issued  a muzzling  order  for  the  clergy.”  The 
revolt  of  “ the  surpliced  janissaries  ” was  quite  in  the 
Disraelian  vein.  And  yet  this  gladiator  is  condemned 
to  show  his  strength  for  Lord  Rosebery’s  benefit ! A 
mad  world,  my  masters. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Maclean,  Q.C.,  who  has  just  been  pro- 
moted from  a Mastership  in  Lunacy  to  be  Chief  Justice 
at  Calcutta,  is  a man  who  owed  his  first  step  in  the 
official  ladder  to  the  fact  of  his  being  a Radical. 
In  1885  Mr.  Maclean  was  returned  for  a division  of 
Oxfordshire  as  a Radical.  The  feelings  aroused  by  his 
defeat  of  Lord  Valencia,  who  is  very  popular,  were  so 
bitter  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
Conservatives  in  the  constituency  could  be  induced  to 
observe  the  Liberal-Unionist  compact  in  1886.  How- 
ever, they  were  induced  not  to  oppose  Mr.  Maclean, 
who  had  voted  against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill,  but  they 
refused  to  take  him  to  their  hearts  as  their  member. 
They  were  not  satisfied  until  Mr.  Maclean  was  made  a 
Master  in  Lunacy  in  1891,  and  they  got  a Conservative, 
Mr.  Morrell,  to  represent  them.  Mr.  Maclean  is  an 
able  and  amiable  man,  who  had  some  reputation  as  an 
amateur  actor.  His  removal  to  Calcutta  in  November 
will  place  at  Lord  Halsbury’s  disposal  a post  worth 
^2,000  a year. 

Sir  John  Pender  hardly  seems  to  have  got  his  deserts, 
for  he  was  undoubtedly  the  pioneer  of  submarine  tele- 
graphy, and  but  for  his  perseverance  the  great  feat  of 
connecting  this  country  with  the  United  States  by  cable 
might  have  been  delayed  for  a generation.  Considering 
the  hundreds  of  millions  that  must  have  been  made 
through  this  cable,  aG.C.M.G.  seems  but  an  inadequate 
reward.  Sir  John  Pender  began  life  as  a pattern-paster 
in  a Glasgow  warehouse,  and  like  all  men  who  make 
large  fortunes  he  was  a wonderful  arithmetician.  He 
speculated,  of  course,  and  lost  as  often  as  he  won.  He 
was  a very  short  man,  with  an  abnormally  large  head. 
One  nickname  stuck  to  him  for  some  years.  He  was 
returned  in  1862  for  Totnes,  and  was  unseated  on  peti- 
tion the  following  year  for  corrupt  practices..  He  was 
called  the  ex-Pender. 

The  most  definite  statement  yet  made  upon  authority 
about  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance  has  been  extorted 
from  Signor  Crispi  by  the  taunts  and  hostile  jibes  of  the 
Italian  Ministerial  organs.  He  reaffirms  what  has  been 
generally  understood  as  to  its  limitations — that  is  to  say, 
that  it  is  a purely  defensive  compact — and  he  adds  the 
information  that  he  personally  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  either  the  framing  of  the  alliance  or  its  renewal. 
Circumstances  have  played  a sad  trick  on  the  Marquis 
de  Rudini,  who  has  always  hated  the  idea  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  yet  who  was  forced  to  assume  Ministerial 
responsibility  for  its  renewal  for  twelve  years  in  1885, 
and  is  now  again  under  the  necessity  of  publicly  bless- 
ing it  as  the  safeguard  of  European  peace,  even  while 
he  curses  it  in  private  talk. 

The  other  Triple  Alliance  which  gets  itself  talked  of 
for  the  moment  in  European  capitals  is  not  of  itself  a 
formidable  affair.  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro 
are  said  to  have  established  a Balkan  League,  and  of 
course  it  is  declared  to  exist  for  strictly  defensive  pur- 
poses. No  alliance  ever  contemplates  even  the  possi- 
bility of  being  tempted  to  aggressive  deeds.  Equally, 
of  course,  it  is  admittedly  under  Russian  patronage. 
Since  Prince  Ferdinand’s  eastward  path  was  cleared  by 
the  butchery  of  Stambuloff,  and  the  Servian  Ministers 
found  Russia  willing  to  lend  them  the  money  which 
Austria  and  the  rest  of  Europe  refused,  it  has  been 
apparent  enough  that  the  Courts  atSophiaand  Belgrade 
could  be  counted  upon  to  play  the  Russian  game.  Servia 
has  deteriorated,  commercially  and  politically,  at  such  a 
rapid  rate  during  the  past  five  years  that  very  likely  its 
young  king,  Alexander,  is  safe  enough  in  mortgaging  its 
future  as  he  pleases.  But  Prince  Ferdinand’s  grip  upon 
Bulgaria  is  by  no  means  so  secure.  So  recently  as  last 


April  it  was  touch-and-go  with  him  whether  he  could 
keep  his  throne  or  not. 

The  Birmingham  City  Council,  being  a body  of  busi- 
ness men,  and  not  political  faddists,  have  accepted  the 
offer  of  a Canadian  Syndicate  who  undertake  to  run  the 
Central  Tramways  for  twenty-one  years  and  pay  the  city 
^5,000  per  annum  for  the  privilege.  Electric  traction, 
halfpenny  fares,  and  shorter  hours  for  the  workmen  are 
also  provided  for.  In  London  the  County  Council  have 
rejected  such  an  offer,  preferring  to  work  for  a shadowy 
“ municipalization  ” in  the  distant  future.  The  offer  of 
the  London  Tramways  Syndicate  was  rejected  because 
it  was  a “ Syndicate,”  which  seems  a word  of  terrible 
import  in  the  County  Council  mind  ; whereas,  as  we 
have  often  pointed  out,  the  only  basis  of  discussion  for 
any  public  body  ought  to  be  that  of  benefit  to  the  rate- 
payers. The  best  offer  should  be  accepted  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  citizens  at  large  ; and  any  departure  from 
this  safe  principle  opens  up  endless  vistas  of  jobbery 
and  corruption.  As  it  is,  London  is  probably  saddled 
for  years  to  come  with  an  antiquated  and  inefficient 
system  of  tramways  because  Mr.  John  Burns  thinks 
a Syndicate  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

The  London  County  Council  has  certainly  got  into  a 
thoroughly  undignified  and  illogical  position  over  the 
affair  of  Captain  Simonds.  First  of  all,  they  called  upon 
the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Fire  Brigade  to  resign,  which 
he  wisely  refused  to  do.  Then  the  Council  gave  him 
notice  that  they  intended  to  terminate  his  engagement 
on  15  July,  and  give  him  six  months’  salary.  Then 
came  rumours  that  Captain  Simonds  intended  to  bring 
an  action  for  wrongful  dismissal,  and  the  Council  grew 
alarmed.  What  Captain  Simonds  actually  did  was  to 
circulate  a very  temperate  statement  of  his  case,  asking 
whether,  under  the  circumstances,  six  months’  salary 
was  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  post 
and  his  pension  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years.  Last 
Tuesday,  some  one  with  a logical  mind  moved  that 
Captain  Simonds  be  summarily  dismissed,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  clearing  his  character 
by  an  action. 

But  the  Council  shied  at  the  notion  of  a law-suit,,  and 
finally  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the  whole  matter  back  to 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  with  the  instruction 
(in  effect)  to  recommend  that  Captain  Simonds  should 
have  a reduced  pension  for  his  fifteen  years’  service. 
Now,  either  Captain  Simonds  should  be  reinstated  or 
he  should  be  dismissed  : he  has  either  been  honest  or 
dishonest.  We  can  discover  no  evidence  that  he  bene- 
fited pecuniarily  by  his  report  in  favour  of  a particular 
fire-hose  ; but  that  is  not  the  point.  To  dismiss  him 
with  a pension  is  a thoroughly  feeble  and  illogical  com- 
promise, adopted  in  fear  either  of  public  opinion  or  of 
legal  proceedings. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  marriage  between  Count 
von  Moltke  Hirtfeld  and  the  young  lady  known  in 
America  as  Miss  Patterson  Bonaparte,  some  of  the 
papers  are  again  getting  excited  over  the  old  and 
barren  controversy  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  Patterson 
branch  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  The  controversy  is  as 
pointless  as  most  others  in  which  both  parties  are  right. 
Although  we  talk  of  “ the  law  of  the  Church”  in  such 
matters,  marriage  is  to  the  lawyer,  whether  in  France, 
America,  or  England,  simply  a contract  and  not  a sacra- 
ment, and,  like  any  other  contract,  it  may  be  legal  in  one 
country  and  void  in  another.  Jerome  Bonaparte  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  to  this  day  that  marriage 
is  valid  in  every  respect.  But  in  France  the  family  plays 
a larger  part  than  in  America,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  able  to  convoke  a family  council,  and,  legally  and 
regularly,  to  procure  the  abrogation  of  the  marriage. 
This,  of  course,  affected  only  the  right  to  succession  to 
property  and  title  in  France.  Outside  France  the 
Patterson  family  are  the  legitimate  successors  to  the 
Bonapartes,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Prince  Jerome 
to  Princess  Katherine  of  Wurtemberg  being  absolutely 
void  everywhere  except  in  France. 

The  greatest  piece  of  legal  codification  since  the 


French  “ Code  Civil  ” was  completed  on  Wednesday, 
when  the  German  Reichstag  finally  voted  the  new 
Imperial  Civil  Code.  The  present  “ ungodly  jumble  ” 
of  laws  will  continue  in  force  until  the  last  day  of  the 
century,  and  then  the  new  era  will  begin.  Even  before 
Sedan,  in  the  old  days  of  the  Bund,  attempts  were  made 
to  bring  about  something  like  order  in  the  conflict  of 
Roman  law,  French  law,  German  law,  and  Prussian 
law,  but  “particularism”  was  too  strong,  and  it  was 
not  till  last  summer  that  the  Bundesrath  was  able  to 
submit  a practical  scheme  to  the  Reichstag.  Any 
English  lawyer  who  has  had  to  advise  a client  as  to 
some  question  affecting  property  in  Germany  under  a 
will  or  a marriage  settlement  knows  to  his  cost  what  an 
awful  business  is  the  search  for  certainty.  The  next 
century  will  open  with  a brighter  prospect.  It  has  taken 
Germany  nearly  a century  to  overtake  France  in  this 
matter  of  verification.  Perhaps  in  another  hundred 
years  or  so  England  will  have  become  alive  to  its 
advantages. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  sensible  letter  which  Sir 
Courtenay  Boyle  has  sent  to  the  “Times”  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Cambridge  captain  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  match.  “ There  is  no  possible  differ- 
ence of  principle  in  shortening  your  own  score  and 
lengthening  that  of  your  opponents,”  says  Sir  Courtenay 
Boyle.  “In  all  games  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  give  your 
adversary  an  advantage  calculated  to  obtain  a better 
one  for  yourself.  In  chess  a good  player  sacrifices  a 
piece  to  gain  a position  ; in  billiards  a fair  player 
makes  a miss  or  runs  a coup  ; in  racing  it  is  often  wise 
to  let  an  opponent  go  well  in  front ; in  whist  a good 
player  often  leads  the  losing  trump  to  place  the  lead, 
and  Mr.  Lindsay  Lister  is  a good  player  who  has  often 
profited  by  that  manoeuvre  ; and  in  cricket  itself  a side 
lessens  its  own  score  not  by  knocking  down  its  wickets 
but  by  declaring  its  innings  closed.”  The  depreciatory 
remarks  passed  upon  the  Cambridge  captain  seem,  like 
the  howls  of  the  crowd  who  watched  the  game,  due  to 
our  good  old  English  hatred  of  the  smallest  and  most 
reasonable  innovation.  The  truth  is  that  the  rule  of 
“ follow  on  ” does  not  at  all  make  for  “ good  sport.” 
It  was  a device  intended  to  enable  the  winning  side  to 
score  a still  greater  victory,  to  enable  the  big  man  to 
hit  the  little  one  he  had  knocked  down. 

Nearly  all  the  Reform  Union  prisoners  who  so  lately 
were  lying  under  sentence  of  death  in  Pretoria  have 
been  enjoying  themselves  at  Henley  as  happily  as  if  the 
Jameson  raid  and  all  its  consequences  had  never 
happened  ; and  we  fancy  that  most  of  them  would  be  of 
the  party  which,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Woolf  Joel, 
went  to  Plymouth  yesterday  afternoon  to  welcome  Mr. 
S.  B.  Joel  on  his  arrival  in  the  mail  steamer  “ Norham 
Castle.”  We  also  welcome  Mr.  S.  B.  Joel,  if  only 
because  to  him,  or  to  his  uncle  Mr.  Barnato,  is  due, 
more  than  to  any  one  else,  the  credit  of  having  secured 
freedom  for  the  Johannesburg  prisoners. 

After  a needless  delay  of  several  months  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  on  Monday  last  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  the  Bill  for  reforming  the  University  of  London 
by  means  of  a statutory  Commission.  The  Bill  follows 
generally  the  lines  of  Lord  Playfair’s  measure  of  last 
year,  in  directing  the  Commissioners  to  proceed  on  the 
general  lines  of  the  Cowper  Commission  Report  ; but  it 
instructs  them  to  hear  the  various  bodies  concerned, 
and  to  see  that  provision  is  made  for  securing  adequately 
the  interests  of  collegiate  and  non-collegiate  students 
respectively.  The  Duke’s  action — now  that  he  has 
acted— will  open  the  eyes  of  the  country  graduates,  to 
whom  he  has  been  persistently  held  up  by  the  party  of 
reaction  as  opposed  to  the  reconstruction.  The  limits  of 
misrepresentation  were  probably  reached  a month  ago 
in  the  senatorial  election,  when,  as  a result,  Sir  Joseph 
Lister  was  rejected  in  favour  of  an  obscure  graduate 
who  was  pledged  to  oppose  reform.  The  transparent 
device  of  asking  country  graduates  to  help  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  by  voting  (by  postcard  replies)  against 
reform  has  been  used  once  too  often.  We  take  it  that 
the  reconstruction  of  the  University  is  now  only  a ques- 
tion of  time.  » 
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THE  INDIAN  DEBATE. 

HAS  the  curse  of  madness  literally  descended  upon 
the  Government  ? The  thought  is  treason.  But 
how  account  otherwise  for  conduct  which,  after  repeated 
warnings  from  the  unanimous  Press  of  the  party,  and 
no  indistinct  menaces  from  staunch  supporters,  drives 
twenty-three  Unionists  into  the  Opposition  Lobby  for 
the  sake  of  ^35,000  ? It  is  the  pat  phrase  of  the  thick- 
and-thin  Government-man  that  it  is  only  the  young  and 
inexperienced  members  returned  at  the  last  election 
who,  in  their  ignorance,  turn  against  their  political 
pastors  and  masters.  A glance  at  the  division-list  of 
Monday  will  dispel  this  illusion.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Bhownaggree,  whose  vote  is  entitled  to  special 
weight,  Mr.  Fison,  and  Mr.  Moon — we  do  not  include 
Sir  Lewis  M'lver,  because  he  sat  in  the  short  Parlia- 
ment elected  in  1895 — none  of  the  protestants  are  new 
members.  Sir  Andrew  Scable,  it  is  true,  was  only 
returned  in  1892  ; but  he  has  filled  the  high  office  of 
Legal  Member  of  the  Governor-General  of  India’s 
Council,  and  his  vote,  like  Mr.  Bhownaggree’s,  has  a 
special  value  derived  from  personal  experience.  All 
the  other  Unionists  who  voted  with  Mr.  Morley  are 
men  of  mature  political  judgment,  and  most  of  them 
are  ordinarily  loyal  friends  of  the  Government.  Are 
Mr.  Maclean  and  Mr.  Bartley  Parliamentary  green- 
horns ? Mr.  Ernest  Beckett  has  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  ten  years  as  member  for  an  important 
Yorkshire  constituency  ; he  has  proved  on  many  occa- 
sions his  familiarity  with  the  problems  of  our  Indian 
and  Colonial  Empire,  and  he  has  just  returned  from  a 
prolonged  Indian  tour  in  company  with  Sir  John  Dickson 
Poynder.  Both  he  and  his  fellow-traveller  voted  against 
the  Government  on  Monday.  Has  the  loyalty  of  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baird,  or  Mr.  Hulse,  or  Mr.  Kenyon,  or  Mr.  Alan 
Egerton,  or  Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs,  or  Mr.  Banbury  ever  been 
questioned  before?  Yet  all  these  gentlemen  followed 
Mr.  Morley  on  Monday.  Discount  if  you  please  the  votes 
of  such  irrepressible  free-lances  as  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  ; 
but  what  about  the  vote  of  Sir  Henry  Seymour  King  ? 
He  is  the  head  of  the  most  important  banking  house  in 
India,  and  has  represented  Hull  for  ten  years.  Or  is 
Mr.  Walter  Morrison  the  specimen  of  the  golden,  giddy 
youth  who  criticizes  his  elders,  not  knowing  what  he  is 
about  ? Then  there  were  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  and 
Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke,  both  ripe  politicians,  and  both 
men  of  remarkable  originality  of  mind  as  well  as  inde- 
pendence of  action.  No  : the  theory  that  the  critics  of 
the  Government  are  merely  the  raw  boys  who  floated  in 
at  the  last  election  will  not  do.  There  is  hardly  a name 
in  the  list  of  twenty-three  that  will  not  carry  weight 
with  some  section  of  the  public.  In  fact,  it  is  a very 
remarkable  protest,  made  by  some  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  the  Unionist  party. 

Of  course  this  list  does  not  comprise  all  the  malcon- 
tents ; it  only  includes  those  who  had  the  courage  of 
their  opinions.  There  were  many,  very  many,  other 
Ministerialists,  who  were  too  timid,  or  too  good-natured, 
to  vote  against  Lord  George  Hamilton.  The  Govern- 
ment may  thank  their  stars  that  the  Irish  once  more 
failed  the  Radicals  at  a critical  moment.  Had  the 
Irish  members  mustered  in  full  force  the  Government 
majority  would  have  fallen  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
thirty,  probably  more  than  one  member  of  the  Cabinet 
would  have  resigned,  and  a break-up  of  the  party 
might  have  ensued.  Why  did  the  Government  run 
this  fearful  risk  ? It  cannot  have  been  for  the  money, 
for  it  is  only  ^35,000  ; or,  let  us  take  Sir  Henry 
Fowler’s  estimate,  and  say  ^60,000 — that  cannot  have 
been  the  motive.  We  think  we  know  the  reason  ; it 
was  obstinacy,  sheer  obstinacy.  Having  been  driven 
into  abandoning  the  great  Bill  of  the  Session,  the 
Government  apparently  thought  they  must  put  their 
foot  down  somewhere  ; and  they  put  it  down— on  India. 
It  is  rumoured  that  Lord  George  Hamilton  fought  hard 
in  the  Cabinet  against  his  own  resolution.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, for  it  flatly  contradicts  his  own  despatch,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  in  a moment.  But  the  whole  trans- 
action bears  unmistakable  traces  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  clear- 
headed ; but  he  is  very  opinionated,  and  when  he  is 
crossed  his  temper  is  violent — in  private,  for  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  he  is  always  urbanity  itself.  Sir 


Michael  Hicks-Beach  spoke  on  Monday  with  the  force 
of  conviction,  and  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  sacrificed 
the  popularity  of  the  Cabinet  to  his  own  masterful 
theory  of  the  relations  between  the  English  and  Indian 
Governments. 

Into  the  merits  of  the  question  of  making  India  pay 
the  troops  that  are  being  sent  to  Suakin  it  is  not 
necessary  at  this  hour  to  enter  at  any  length.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  has  been  so  unanimously 
condemned  by  their  own  organs,  even  the  “Morning 
Post”  joining  in  the  chorus  of  disapproval,  and  the 
subject  has  been  so  written  down  to  the  bone,  that 
only  one  or  two  points  require  notice.  Mr.  Morley’s 
speech  was  of  course,  from  every  point  of  view,  a 
failure.  It  was  not  even  a good  historical  pamphlet,, 
and  as  a spoken  contribution  to  the  controversy  it 
lacked  perspective  and  point.  A laborious  analysis  of 
precedents  always  bores  the  House  of  Commons  to 
death.  Members  want  to  know  what  is  to  be  done 
“now”  and  “ here,”  and  they  are  willing  to  take  the 
ancient  history  as  read.  Mr.  Morley  realizes  this  per- 
fectly when  he  is  addressing  a public  meeting.  But  he 
will  not  bring  himself  to  look  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a small  public  meeting.  However,  in  a desert  of 
sandy  precedents,  Mr.  Morley  suddenly  brought  us  to  an 
oasis  of  common-sense.  When  A borrows  a pair  of  horses 
from  B,  he  neither  expects  B to  pay  for  their  keep, 
whilst  they  are  in  his  stable,  nor  does  he  twit  B with 
wishing  to  “ make  a saving”  by  lending  them.  Lord 
George  Hamilton  put  the  same  proposition  in  the 
grandiloquent  phraseology  of  a Secretary  of  State. 
“ It  would  seem  to  be  established  that  if  the  object 
for  which  such  assistance  is  required  is  one  in  which 
the  Government  supplying  the  troops  has  no  special 
interest  beyond  that  which  must  be  common  to  all 
members  of  the  Empire,  the  whole  cost  of  the  force, 
so  long  as  it  is  required,  including  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  charges,  must  be  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  needs  its  assistance.”  We  wonder  how  many 
members  who  voted  that  India  has  “ a special  and 
distinct  interest  ” in  the  Soudan  expedition  know  what 
is  the  distance  from  Suez  to  Khartum.  India  is  inte- 
rested in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  so  are  Ceylon,  Hong- 
kong, the  Straits,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Why 
shouldn’t  all  our  Eastern  possessions  and  colonies  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  the  expedition  ? But  what  has 
Khartum  to  do  with  the  Suez  Canal  ? As  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  pointed  out,  Khartum  has  not  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Egyptian  Government  for  twelve 
years.  Has  the  security  of  the  Suez  Canal  been  affected 
thereby?  If  so,  no  one  has  known  it,  for  the  shares 
have  been  steadily  rising  in  value  as  the  traffic  has  in- 
creased. If  the  recapture  of  Khartum  was  avowed  to  be 
a British  interest,  there  might  be  some  case  for  making 
India  send  troops  at  her  own  cost.  But  we  have  been  told 
by  Lord  Salisbury  that  the  recapture  of  the  Soudan  is  so 
purely  and  distinctively  an  Egyptian  interest  that  it  can 
only  be  undertaken  with  Egyptian  money  and  Egyptian 
men.  When  Egyptian  resources  give  out,  the  expedi- 
tion is  to  come  back.  Now,  what  has  India  to  do  with 
an  Egyptian  interest  ? These  are  some  of  the  inconsis- 
tencies in  which  we  have  got  ourselves  stuck  by  our 
Egyptian  policy.  We  first  of  all  pretend  that  Egypt 
doesn’t  belong  to  us,  but  to  the  Khedive,  or  the  Sultan. 
We  then  discover  that  the  possession  of  Khartum  is 
so  important  for  our  Empire,  that  India  must  send 
troops  to  an  unhealthy  station  like  Suakin  at  the  hottest 
time  of  the  year,  as  it  would  be  both  costly  and  dan- 
gerous for  us  to  send  British  troops  there.  From  such 
a network  of  make-believe  and  meanness  what  Govern- 
ment can  escape  with  credit  ? 

We  wish  to  say  a few  words  upon  the  relations 
between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  We  think  that  Lord  Elgin  and  his  Council 
had  decidedly  the  best  of  the  controversy.  There 
are  some  who  hold  the  extreme  view — the  Erastian 
view,  it  might  be  called,  to  borrow  a term  from  eccle- 
siastical literature — that  the  Indian  Viceroy  and  his 
Council  are  the  mere  delegates  and  agents  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  whose  orders  they  must  implicitly 
obey.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  took  that  view,  from 
which  we  emphatically  dissent,  and  which,  if  persevered 
in,  will,  in  our  opinion,  cost  us  our  Indian  Empire.  A 
despotism  can  only  be  successfully  practised  on  the 
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spot.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  play  off  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  Indian  Council  in  London  against 
the  Viceroy’s  Council  in  India.  The  Indian  Council  in 
London  is  composed  of  superannuated  Indian  officials, 
who  have  all  of  them  been  eminent  men,  but  most  of 
whom  left  India  many  years  ago,  and  who  have  their 
own  reasons  for  pleasing  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is 
impossible  that  these  veterans  en  retraite  can  judge  the 
actual  circumstances  as  well  as  the  officials  on  the  spot. 
The  Indian  Council  in  London  is  responsible  to  nobody, 
and  has  not  got  to  execute  the  policy  which  it  recom- 
mends or  to  find  the  money  for  it. 


IS  IT  REVOLUTION? 

SOME  dozen  years  ago,  at  a Republican  National 
Convention,  a -politicianifrom  the  then  new  State  of 
Colorado  was  making  a speech.  He  was  the  tallest, 
the  noisiest,  the  most  uncouth,  and  the  reddest-headed 
man  that  even  the  politics  of  the  Wild  West  had 
evolved,  and  as  he  swung  his  windmill  arms  about,  and 
deafened  the  assemblage  with  the  clamour  of  his  voice, 
a delegate  from  another  State  rose  to  a point  of  order. 
“ Mr.  Chairman,”  he  said,  when  silence  had  at  last  been 
secured  for  him,  “ I wish  to  inquire  whether  this  is  a 
convention  or  a conflagration.”  This  inquiry  might 
well  have  been  put  this  week  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Smalley 
is  measurably  happy  in  the  phrase  of  “ a political  insur- 
rection,” but  this  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  of  a 
disorder  which  can  be  suppressed.  It  is  not  so  certain 
that  the  extraordinary  proceedings  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  are  not  a prelude  to  the  capture  of 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  characteristic  unintelligence  of  the  London 
Press  where  American  matters  are  concerned,  it  has 
been  left  to  only  one  paper,  the  “ Standard,”  to  print  the 
full  report  by  Reuter  of  these  proceedings,  which  are  as 
important  and  significant  as  any  in  which  English- 
speaking  people  have  been  engaged  in  our  time.  In 
the  “ Standard  ” alone  one  finds  the  most  instructive 
piece  of  news  about  the  Convention  which  has  yet 
come  to  hand — namely,  that  Mr.  George  Frederic 
Williams  appeared  upon  the  platform  and  made  a 
confession  of  conversion  to  the  Silver  doctrine  so 
striking  that  “ his  concluding  words  were  lost  in  the 
tremendous  cheering  with  which  his  peroration  was 
received.”  To  those  who  know  anything  of  American 
politics  this  must  be  a most  suggestive  fact.  Mr. 
Williams  is  not  a great  personality  in  American  public 
affairs  ; perhaps  he  may  most  easily  and  fairly  be 
compared  with  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  here.  The  in- 
teresting thing  is  that  he  lives  in  a State  which  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  Silver  views  he  has  adopted  ; 
and  in  America  a politician  cannot  move  about 
among  constituencies,  but  must  stand  or  fall  by 
the  votes  of  the  community  in  which  he  is  domiciled. 
In  other  words,  he  commits  political  suicide  by  the 
step  he  has  taken.  No  young  and  ambitious  man  does 
this  without  a powerful,  compelling  reason.  We  may 
assume  either  that  he  has  been  actually  convinced  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Silver-men,  or  that  he  has  per- 
suaded himself  that  they  are  going  to  win  in  the  im- 
pending Presidential  contest.  In  the  one  case  or  the 
other  his  action  is  equally  significant.  It  emphasizes 
the  truth  of  what  we  pointed  out  last  week,  that  the 
Silver  propaganda  is  at  least  as  likely  to  make  converts 
in  the  East  as  the  dogma  of  a Gold  standard  is  to  alter 
opinions  in  the  West  and  South. 

The  Convention  at  Chicago  apparently  marks  the 
end  of  the  historic  Democratic  party.  At  a less  critical 
period  the  final  disruption  of  this  ancient  organization 
would  attract  general  attention.  As  it  is,  interest  is 
concentrated  upon  the  extraordinary  new  organism 
which,  phoenix-like,  rises  from  the  ashes  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian structure.  At  its  best  it  is  a protest  against  the 
economic  injustices  which  are  felt  to  exist  to  a greater 
or  lesser  extent  in  every  part  of  Christendom  ; at  its 
worst  it  is  a kind  of  belated  Jacquerie,  none  the  less 
terrible  because  its  wild  hatreds  and  savage  cravings  are 
directed,  not  against  the  armed  and  despotic  feudal  lords 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  against  the  placid  and  well- 
ordered  rich  classes  in  a Republic -at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  England,  nothing  in  anyway  re- 


sembling such  a movement  has  been  known,  or  has 
been  possible,  for  at  least  two  hundred  years. 

The  question  of  a Presidential  candidate  is  still  in 
abeyance  as  we  go  to  press.  Mr.  Richard  P.  Bland  of 
Missouri  is  supposed  to  be  the  favourite  of  the  largest 
united  group,  and  he  is,  in  the  best  sense,  typical  of  the 
Populist  ideal  of  leadership.  He  is  a small  farmer, 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  wears  a collar  only  on 
Sundays,  and  eats  at  the  table  with  his  “ hired-man,” 
while  Mrs.  Bland  does  her  own  housework.  He  is  a 
pious  man,  invincibly  honest  despite  a long  career  in 
Congress,  and  a very  effective  stump-speaker  in  a 
homely  and  colloquial  vein.  He  has  been  a fanatical 
believer  in  Silver  for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  the 
largest  silver  coin  in  use  in  the  United  States,  which 
was  coined  under  a Bill  of  his,  is  still  called  the  “ Bland 
dollar.”  Very  possibly  the  choice  of  the  Convention 
may  fall  upon  some  less  worthy  person,  but  Mr.  Bland 
personifies  the  highest  idea  which  carries  weight  at 
Chicago— of  a plain  man,  who  honestly  hates  riches  and 
the  modern  methods  of  accumulating  them,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  revolutionary  means  against  them  must  be 
employed.  That  this  involves  repudiation,  the  efface- 
mentof  the  National  credit,  and  at  least  the  temporary 
commercial  ruin  of  the  country,  is  urged  in  vain  against 
this  vehement  impulse  to  strike  down  Wall  Street.  The 
West  and  the  South  say  that  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, they  can  be  no  worse  off  than  they  already  are. 
It  cannot  injure  them  to  roll  Wall  Street  in  the  mud, 
and  since  they  have  persuaded  themselves  that  Lombard 
Street  is  an  even  more  dangerous  enemy,  some  vague 
notion  of  crippling  England,  as  well  as  the  East,  gives 
a patriotic  colour  to  their  rage.  It  all  sounds  as  wild 
and  empty  as  the  harangues  of  the  Dervishes  at  Omdur- 
man,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a serious  business,  in  which 
millions  of  English-speaking  people  are  earnestly  en- 
gaged, and  which  may  as  well  as  not  exert  a profound 
influence  upon  the  history  of  our  time. 

SIR  EDWARD  CLARKE’S  REMEDY. 

SIR  EDWARD  CLARKE’S  pamphlet  on  Parlia- 
mentary Procedure  comes  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
It  is  a little  unfortunate  for  the  House  of  Commons  as 
an  institution  that,  from  a variety  of  causes  too  many 
to  be  here  examined,  it  should  be  most  closely  watched 
by  the  public  at  the  least  efficient  period  of  its  career. 
But  closely  watched  it  is,  and  so  unsatisfactory  is  the 
result  of  the  inspection  that  something  will  have  to  be 
done.  Here  is  a Government  with  a majority  of  150, 
the  largest  majority  of  modern  times,  which  has  no 
more  driving  power  than  a Government  with  a majority 
that  fluctuated  between  30  and  13.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
tells  us  that  it  is  because  this  House  of  Commons  is 
more  “eloquent”  than  any  of  its  predecessors;  and 
truly  there  never  was  a House  with  a larger  proportion 
of  clever  and  active  young  men.  But  this  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  the  evil  only  suggests  two  cures — 
Closure,  systematically  applied,  and  a time-limit  for 
speeches.  - Systematic  closure  is  so  repugnant  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  public  that  we  do  not  believe  it  is 
worth  considering  as  a remedy.  A time-limit,  though 
very  distasteful  to  the  easy-going  habits  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  though  open  to  the  great  objection  that 
it  admits  of  no  distinction  between  good  and  bad 
speakers,  might  be  adopted;  but  we  do  not  believe  it, 
either,  would  cure  the  weakness.  Adept  a ten-minutes 
limit,  and  the  only  effect  will  be  that,  in  the  eight  hours 
between  four  o’clock  and  midnight,  instead  of  sixteen 
speakers  at  an  average  of  half  an  hour  each,  you  will 
have  forty-eight  speakers  occupying  ten  minutes  a-piece. 
Many  men  who  are  now  shut  out  would  welcome  a 
ten-minutes  limit.  But  what  saving  of  time  would  be 
effected  ? And  would  discussion  be  really  improved  by 
ringing  Mr.  Asquith  or  Mr.  Chamberlain  down  after 
ten  minutes  ? 

Sir  Edward  Clarke’s  proposal  to  carry  Bills  over  from 
one  Session  to  another  has  been  advocated  by  that 
distinguished  lawyer  and  politician  for  over  fourteen 
years.  In  1882,  after  he  had  sat  in  the  House  for  only 
three  years,  Mr.  Edward  Clarke  proposed  this  change 
of  procedure  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a speech 
which  is  republished  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  and 
which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  rational  Conservatism. 
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What  is  called  Obstruction  by  the  Ins  when  it  is  practised 
by  the  Outs,  is  often  defended  on  the  ground  that  the 
less  legislation  we  have  the  better.  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
answered  that  argument  in  the  following  wise  and 
weighty  words  : — “ In  the  present  system  of  elaborate 
social  relations  there  must  be  change,  and  all  change 
involves  and  requires  legislation.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  many  a measure  which,  while  in  progress,  produces 
Radical  agitation,  when  it  once  becomes  law  constitutes 
an  element  of  Conservative  strength,  through  the  feeling 
of  relief  that  the  particular  questions  dealt  with  by  it  have 
at  last  been  settled.”  There  is  something  of  the  broad 
and  searching  philosophy  of  Burke  in  these  reflections. 
In  1890,  when  Mr.  had  become  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  and 
had  taken  a prominent  and  brilliant  part  in  debate  for 
ten  years,  he  actually  converted  a Select  Committee  to 
his  view.  Mr.  Goschen  proposed  a new  Standing 
Order  that  “ in  respect  of  any  Public  Bill  which  is  in 
progress  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  or  in  a 
Standing  Committee,  or  which  has  been  reported  there- 
from, or  which  has  reached  any  further  stage,  a 
motion  may  be  made  (after  notice  given)  by  a member 
in  charge  of  Bill,  ‘That  further  proceedings  on  such 
Bill  be  suspended  until  the  next  Session,’  and  no 
amendment  shall  be  moved  to  such  motion.”  Then 
there  follow  provisions  for  taking  up  the  Bill  next 
Session  at  the  stage  at  which  it  was  interrupted, 
though  before  this  can  be  done  the  first  and 
second  readings  must  again  be  voted,  but  with- 
out debate.  It  has  to  be  observed,  firstly,  that 
it  is  not  proposed  to  apply  this  rule  to  Estimates,  but 
only  to  Bills,  so  that  no  derangement  of  the  financial 
year  would  ensue  ; and,  secondly,  that  it  is  only  appli- 
cable to  Bills  that  have  got  into  Committee.  The 
Report  of  this  Committee  was  adopted  by  11  votes  to 
8.  The  11  Ayes  were  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Sir  Algernon 
Borthwick,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Penrose  Fitzgerald, 
Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Jennings,  Colonel  Malcolm,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  and  Mr.  John  Talbot.  The  8 Noes  were  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Dr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr. 
Sexton,  and  Mr.  Whitbread.  These  names  speak  for 
themselves. 

We  believe  Sir  Edward  Clarke’s  plan  to  be  the  only 
remedy  for  the  present  impotence  of  Parliament. 
Speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — those  who  speak  for  themselves, 
those  who  speak  for  their  constituencies,  and  those 
who  speak  to  prevent  legislation.  The  first  class  are 
the  ambitious  men  ; and  when  we  say  they  speak  for 
themselves  we  mean  nothing  disparaging.  They  are 
never  obstructionists,  because  they  are  generally  men 
with  the  oratorical  temperament,  and  they  are  always 
afraid  of  losing  their  reputation.  The  second  class 
are  easily  contented  with  a speech  or  two  on  local 
questions.  The  serious  obstructionists  are  the  men 
who,  being  really  earnest  in  their  objection  to  certain 
legislation,  fight  it  off  with  the  only  weapon  left  to  the 
modern  warrior,  the  tongue.  These  men  are  not  to  be 
blamed.  From  a moral  point  of  view,  they  are  to  be 
praised  ; for  no  one  who  was  not  very  serious,  and  very 
earnest,  and  possessed  by  strong  convictions,  would 
undergo  the  drudgery  of  talking  against  time,  especially 
without  fee.  But  these  modern  paladins  are  bringing 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  ground  ; and  the  only 
way  of  dealing  with  them  is  Sir  Edward  Clarke’s  plan, 
which  would  destroy  all  motive  for  obstruction.  That 
Sir  Edward’s  proposal  would  also  hit  the  small  and  by 
no  means  respectable  class  of  members  who  try  to 
prevent  the  Government  from  doing  anything  because 
it  is  the  Government,  is  of  course  an  additional  reason 
for  its  adoption. 

THE  INSIDE  TRACK  TO  CHINA. 

AACHEN  the  Convention  “chiefly  concerning  the 
* V affairs  of  Siam  ” — dealing,  however,  with  the 
whole  question  of  Indo-China — concluded  last  January 
by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Baron  de  Courcel  was  first 
made  public,  the  reception  accorded  to  it  in  this  country 
was  far  from  enthusiastic,  an  attitude  which  seemingly 
has  not  since  been  greatly  modified.  The  public  seems 
to  have  been  under  the  impression  that  what  had  been 


possible  some  years  ago — notably  in  1889,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  even  some  three  years  ago — was  possible 
in  1896.  This  was  entirely  a delusion  ; for  not  only  had 
the  local  situation  in  Indo-China  been  altering  for  the 
worse  so  far  as  British  interests  were  concerned, 
but  on  the  wider  international  field,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  our  position  had  become  gradually 
beset  with  difficulties  of  a most  serious  character. 
Under  the  circumstances  then  existing,  the  arrange- 
ment come  to  with  France  was,  I believed  then  and 
believe  still,  quite  as  favourable  as  could  be  expected  ; 
and  if  British  enterprise  be  now  what  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  we  may  confidently  hope  not  only  to  hold  our 
own,  but  even  to  recover  lost  ground  in  Indo-China. 
Territorially,  our  gain  in  mere  area  has  been  incon- 
siderable as  compared  with  that  of  France,  the  French 
sphere  reaching  to  the  Menam  drainage  basin,  including 
Angkor,  Battambang,  and  Chantabun,  while  ours  is 
confined  to  the  Malay  peninsula  and  a narrow  strip  on 
the  west  of  Siam.  But  mere  acquisition  of  territory  in 
that  particular  region  would  be  a very  doubtful  bless- 
ing. From  the  commercial  and  political  points  of  view, 
however,  very  considerable  advantages  have  to  be  set 
down  to  our  credit. 

The  so-called  “surrender”  of  territory  under  the 
agreement,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  im- 
pairing our  prestige,  it  is  said,  and  giving  us  a second 
Indian  frontier  to  defend  against  a European  Power  of 
the  first  rank,  was,  in  my  opinion,  a politic  step,  for 
the  territory  was  in  itself  valueless,  and  the  co- 
terminous frontier  in  any  case  a foregone  conclusion. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  possibility  of  creating 
a small  buffer  State  in  the  north  of  Siam,  if  ever  politic 
and  possible,  had  passed  away.  Commercially,  as 
regards  Siam,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  more  favourable 
terms  could  have  been  obtained.  In  this  respect  the 
supremacy  of  England,  whose  trade  now  counts  for  97 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  is  assured  almost  as  effectively 
against  hostile  tariffs  as  if  the  Government  of  the 
country,  with  its  attendant  responsibilities  and  cost, 
were  undertaken  by  us.  The  chief  port,  Bangkok,  is 
secured,  too,  not  alone  against  any  possible  aggression 
of  the  French,  but  of  any  other  foreign  Power. 

One  of  the  chief  demerits  of  the  arrangement,  as 
commonly  urged,  is  that  the  difficulties  of  access  to  the 
markets  of  Yunnan  and  Szuchuan  have  been  greatly 
increased  ; in  some  quarters  it  is  even  said  that  the 
railway  line  as  proposed  by  me  can  no  longer  be 
carried  to  Szumao.  As  the  first  Englishman  to  set  foot 
in  Szumao  as  the  projector  and  advocate  for  many  years 
of  a Burmah  China  railway,  my  opinion  in  this  matter 
may  perhaps  carry  some  weight.  My  belief  is  that  the 
territory  which  the  English  Government  declined  to 
contest  with  France  was  not  of  supreme  importance  for 
the  purpose  of  railway  communication,  and  that  Szumao 
can  still  be  reached,  though  doubtless  at  greater  ex- 
pense than  formerly,  either  via  Siam  or  from  the  Kunlon 
Ferry  in  Upper  Burma. 

The  important  statement  recently  made  by  Lord 
Salisbury  with  regard  to  the  markets  of  South-West 
China,  and  railway  enterprise  in  Indo-China,  is  a great  ad- 
vance on  any  previous  governmental  announcement  on 
the  subject.  It  clears  the  ground,  and  shows  what  is 
to  be  expected  and  what  not.  All  I had  fought  for  in 
the  past  is  not  conceded,  it  must  be  admitted;  but  the 
circumstances,  as  already  explained,  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  modify  one’s  views,  and  as  matters  stand  all 
that  could  reasonably  be  hoped  for  seems  to  me  gained. 
The  main  principles  have  been  accepted — namely,  that 
effective  access  to  the  vast  markets  of  South-West  China 
is  impossible  from  the  Chinese  littoral  ; that  railways 
from  Burma — where  we  occupy  such  an  admirable  base 
of  operations — must  furnish  the  means  for  entering 
China  “from  behind,”  to  use  Lord  Salisbury’s  term, 
and  that  the  assistance  of  the  British  and  Indian  Govern- 
ments will  be  given  for  this  purpose.  This  seems  to 
me  to  cover  the  most  important  points  contended  for  by 
the  commercial  community  of  the  country. 

The  promised  assistance,  it  is  true,  is  to  be  limited  to 
lines  within  British  territory — an  inevitable  decision  with 
the  present  political  situation— and  consequently  the 
choice  of  lines  formerly  existing  becomes  restricted. 
There  are  three  possible  railway  routes  starting  from 
British  territory  : the  Burma-Ralung-Szumao  line,  which 
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would  run  chiefly  through  Siam,  the  Rangoon-Karenni 
line,  and  the  Kunlon  Ferry  line.  The  first  of  these, 
under  the  decision  of  Lord  Salisbury,  as  a foreign  line, 
will  be  excluded  from  the  assistance  of  our  Government, 
though  even  here  it  would  seem  that  for  the  portion 
within  the  British  border  connecting  the  Siamese  sec- 
tion with  Maulmain  a guarantee  may  be  looked  for. 
The  Karenni  route  may  be  dismissed  as  extremely  diffi- 
cult, unsurveyed,  and  unfavourably  regarded  by  the 
Government  of  India.  There  remains  the  Kunlon  Ferry 
line,  the  choice  of  the  Indian  Government.  Not  an 
ideal  scheme,  it  has  at  least  the  great  merit  of 
making  a beginning,  and  as  the  Indian  Government  at 
last  seems  in  earnest  in  the  matter,  it  would  be  folly  not 
to  support  the  scheme.  The  chief  objection  to  the  line 
has  been  removed  by  Lord  Salisbury’s  approval  of  its 
being  carried  via  Szumao,  the  best  approach  to  Yunnan, 
and  not  by  way  of  Tali-fu,  which  would  end  the  line  in 
a cul-de-sac , and  too  far  west.  Once  we  have  this 
railway  to  Szumao,  and  trade  develops,  the  Siam  line 
will  very  soon  follow.  There  is  room  for  both. 

But  there  remains  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
the  railway  into  China.  Why  not  press  for  an  arrange- 
ment with  China  for  the  crossing  of  the  frontier? 
Lord  Salisbury’s  view,  however,  that  no  great  diffi- 
culties will  be  encountered  in  this  respect  when  the 
Chinese  border  is  reached,  is  without,  doubt  quite  right. 
“ You  provide  a powerful  and  solvent  company,”  he 
said,  “ we  will  assist  you  as  far  as  we  can  to  bring  it  to 
the  edge  of  the  British  territory,  and  when  we  have 
done  so — it  may  seem  arrogant  to  say  it  to  you — I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  penetrate 
into  foreign  territory  whenever  we  think  it  is  desirable 
to  do  so.”  The  Chinese,  it  will  be  urged,  do  not  act  like 
other  people,  and  what  happens  elsewhere  is  no  guide  as 
to  what  will  occur  on  their  frontier.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  abnormally  conservative  and  retrograde  character 
of  the  Celestials,  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  not 
oppose,  but  welcome,  the  railway.  The  Chinese  are 
an  intensely  utilitarian,  practical  people  ; and  once  let 
the  Yunnanese  begin  to  realize  the  advantages  of  the 
rail,  and  pressure  would  soon  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Central  Government  at  Peking.  In  the  North  of 
China  we  have  a good  object-lesson  in  this  question  of 
railways.  At  first  the  inhabitants  were  as  much  opposed 
there  as  elsewhere  to  their  introduction,  but  no  sooner 
was  the  line  from  the  Kaiping  mines  to  the  Tientsin 
River  working  than  its  advantages  to  local  industries 
became  apparent,  leading  to  petitions  in  favour  of  rail- 
way extension  being  laid  before  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment, and  ultimately  with  success.  What  has  happened 
in  the  North  will  be  repeated  in  South-West  China. 

Once  the  railway  enters  China,  it  will  rapidly  pass 
across  Yunnan  to  the  Yangtze  River,  at  a point  near  its 
navigation-limit,  and  pierce  Szuchuan,  our  chief  objec- 
tive in  the  Chinese  Empire,  whence  will  one  day  radiate 
a network  of  railways.  With  the  necessity  for  new 
markets  fully  acknowledged,  when  so  much  is  being 
done  to  open  Uganda  and  other  undeveloped  markets 
in  Africa,  surety  to  reach  this  cut-off  field  of  Szuchuan, 
with  its  seventy  millions,  industrious,  thrifty,  well-to-do, 
inhabiting  a country  crammed  with  resources,  agricul- 
tural and  mineral,  is  deserving  of  our  most  serious 
efforts.  It  is  the  one  rich  market  of  vast  proportions 
still  remaining  in  the  whole  world  ready  to  be  opened, 
if  we  only  have  the  courage  and  enterprise  to  undertake 
the  task.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun. 


HENLEY  ROWING. 

rjpHE  Editor  has  asked  me  to  contribute  a few  notes 
upon  Henley  rowing  of  this  year.  But  I can  only  do 
so  in  respect  of  the  preliminary  practice  and  of  the 
results,  as,  although  I was  able  to  ride  with  most  of  the 
boats  in  practice,  my  Parliamentary  duties  prevented 
me  from  attending  at  the  Regatta. 

The  “ Saturday  Review  ” last  week  named  three 
winners  out  of  five  for  the  principal  events,  and  its  one 
mistake  and  one  doubt  were  in  respect  of  races  where 
the  facts,  nevertheless,  justified  the  forecast  made. 
New  rather  than  Leander  was  favoured  by  you  for  the 
Grand  Challenge,  and  I think  with  you  that  New  was 
the  better  crew  ; indeed,  it  is  to  my  mind  doubtful 
whether  a finer  College  crew  than  New  has  ever  rowed. 
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The  enormous  power  of  Leander  and  the  advantage  of 
the  station  in  a terrible  wind  gave  the  race  to  a crew 
which  was  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  its  Club, 
and  fit  to  win  the  Grand  Challenge  in  any  ordinary 
year.  New  College  stroke  is  charged  with  want  of 
judgment  in  having  dashed  off  with  too  great  a lead, 
and  with  having  exhausted  the  spurting  powers  of  his 
crew  in  maintaining  that  lead  as  long  and  as  handsomely 
as  he  maintained  it ; but,  with  my  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  a lead  on  the  Henley  course,  I cannot  join  in 
blaming  him.  A more  interesting  subject,  however, 
for  a non-sporting  paper  than  the  merits  of  Oxford  Past 
and  Oxford  Present  is  the  performance  of  Yale.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  you  said  last  week,  and  as  you 
said  last  year  about  Cornell,  American  oarspien  train 
more  conscientiously  than  do  ours,  and  treat  rowing 
more  thoroughly  as  a business.  Cornell  were  a some- 
what conceited  crew  ; but  Yale  are  modest.  Yale  have 
already  shown  and  said  that  they  intend  to  imitate  our 
longer  style,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  do 
so,  and  that  the  next  time  they  come  to  Henley  it  will  take 
the  best  crew  that  England  can  produce,  with  the  most 
perfect  training,  to  beat  them.  That  it  is  not  im- 
possible for  a perfect  crew  to  paddle  short  and  to  row 
long  is  shown  by  New.  Mr.  Whitworth,  their  stroke, 
never  rowed  out  the  finish  at  a paddle,  but  rowed  the 
stroke  fully  through  when  the  paddle  was  extended  into 
a strong  row.  Yale  were  similarly  able  to  convert  their 
shorter  stroke  at  times  into  a long  powerful  row  ; but 
they  could  not  do  this  and  yet  manage  a quick  stroke  ; 
and  it  was  at  this  point  that  they  failed,  and  in  order  to 
row  a quick-enough  stroke  for  the  Henley  course  they 
were  forced  to  row  the  shorter  American  style.  They  will 
undoubtedly  work  at  the  combination  of  the  quick 
stroke  with  length,  and  will  attend  to  their  recovery 
from  the  long  swing  back  ; and  our  crews  will  have  in 
future  to  train  better  than  they  do  in  the  present  day  if 
great  crews  of  old  oarsmen,  or  what  are  sometimes 
called  crews  of  names,  are  to  stand  a chance  with  them 
the  next  time  they  come  to  Henley. 

The  racing  for  the  Sculls  was  excellent,  and  the 
“married  missionary”  from  Japan,  of  whom  you 
pleasantly  wrote  last  week,  showed  that  if,  as  you 
expected,  he  did  not  win,  he  nevertheless  was  able  to 
make  a magnificent  struggle  with  one  of  the  best  men. 
That  Mr.  Swann  should  have  done  better  after  his  long 
absence  than  he  used  to  do  many  years  ago  when,  in 
the  height  of  his  rowing  triumphs,  he  competed  for  the 
Sculls  at  Henley,  shows  that  age  and  retirement  are  no 
bar  to  excellence  when  a man  works  as  conscientiously 
as  he  has  done. 

The  other  races  presented  no  features  of  remarkable 
interest,  and  turned  out  as  the  best  judges  were  inclined 
to  anticipate  they  would.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safety 
pronounce  Henley  to  have  been  above  the  average,  and 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  amateur  rowing  and 
amateur  sculling  were  never  in  a better  condition  than 
they  are  at  present. 

The  occasional  triumphs  of  Cambridge  seem  over  for 
a time.  Oxford,  Eton,  and  Radley  styles  were  alto- 
gether predominant  this  year,  and  the  decline  of  Third 
Trinity  at  Cambridge  means  that  the  tendency  of  men 
from  the  Eton  eight  to  go  exclusively  to  Oxford  will 
continue  to  be  marked  ; while  Radley  has  always,  not 
unnaturally,  been  a source  of  continued  strength  to 
Oxford  University.  Whatever  care  may  be  given  to 
the  choice  of  the  next  Cambridge  crew,  and  however 
much  the  smaller  colleges  (such  as  Emmanuel  and  Caius, 
which  are  doing  well)  may  be  ransacked,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  next  year’s  University  race  must  be  a cer- 
tainty for  Oxford.  This  and  the  decline  of  metropolitan 
crews  are  the  unfortunate  facts  about  English  rowing  at 
the  present  time,  for  Oxford  and  Eton  rowing  were 
never  in  greater  strength.  Charles  W.  Dilke. 

A VIEW  OF  SERVIAN  POLITICS. 

(By  Our  Correspondent  at  Belgrade.) 

Belgrade,  June,  1896. 

EVERY  Servian  is  a politician,  and,  as  the  three 
parties  are  divided  by  men  rather  than  measures, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a consensus  of  Servian 
opinion. 
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The  first  article  on  the  programme  is  the  proclama- 
tion of  Greater  Servia.  This  is  the  keynote  of  the 
foreign  policy,  and  is  a point  of  honour  not  only  with 
every  Servian,  but  with  every  Serb — by  which  term  is 
meant  every  Outlander  of  Servian  origin  across  the 
frontiers,  in  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Hungary,  Macedonia, 
and  even  Bulgaria.  The  Prince  of  Montenegro  acquired 
additional  popularity  by  giving  expression  to  these 
sentiments  in  his  speech  at  the  palace,  and  it  is  now 
understood  that  the  two  countries,  considering  them- 
selves alike  Serb,  will  work  together  for  this  object  in 
future.  Although  the  Montenegrins  would  never  give 
up  their  dearly-bought  independence,  and  have  probably 
little  desire  to  risk  their  invulnerability  by  increasing  their 
territory, . sentiment  and  interest  alike  impel  them  to 
work  with  Servia.  That  they  have  not  done  so  hitherto 
was  due  to  a personal  quarrel  with  King  Milan,  as  well 
as  to  the  Karageorgevitch  marriage.  Now  that  that  mar- 
riage is  dissolved  and  King  Milan  is  in  exile,  the  Prince  of 
Montenegro  can  give  free  rein  to  Montenegrin  impulses, 
and  come  forward  as  the  first  ally  of  Servia  in  the  new 
confederacy  of  Balkan  States. 

That  such  a confederacy  exists,  no  one  who  has 
visited  the  Balkans  recently  can  doubt  for  an  instant. 
The  various  visits  and  projected  visits  of  the  Balkan 
sovereigns  might  be  mere  acts  of  politeness,  as  Balkan 
statesmen  zealously  assure  us,  but  the  voice  of  the 
man  in  the  street  proclaims  the  alliance  with  no  uncer- 
tain sound,  and  we  may  be  certain  that,  if  it  has  not 
yet  been  signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  it  has  found  yet 
more  permanent  existence  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  only  natural  alliance  for  the  various 
little  States,  and  their  only  chance  of  realizing  their 
broader  aspirations.  At  loggerheads  with  each  other, 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  big  neighbours.  It  was 
the  absence  of  this  alliance  which  compelled  Servia  to 
remain  so  long  under  the  yoke  of  Austria.  Now  that 
she  has  thrown  that  yoke  off,  her  swine  trade  suffers  for 
the  moment,  but  she  expects  to  dictate  her  own  terms 
before  very  long. 

As  for  the  influence  of  Russia,  it  is  only  endured  as 
the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  has  no  solid  or  permanent 
foundation.  She  is  mistrusted  almost  as  much  in  Servia 
as  in  Bulgaria.  To  begin  with,  the  recollection  of  San 
Stefano  is  still  an  open  wound  to  the  Serb,  who  feels, 
almost  as  acutely  as  the  Roumanian,  that  he  was  made 
a catspaw  of  Russia  during  the  war.  Then  he  saw  a 
chance  of  the  Greater  Servia  of  his  dreams,  and  he  still 
grumbles  that  Bulgaria  was  not  given  to  him  instead  of 
being  erected  into  an  independent  State.  Bulgarian 
aspirations,  and,  perhaps,  some  memories  of  Slivnitza, 
form  the  main  obstacle  to  the  permanency  of  the  new 
Balkan  alliance  ; but  for  the  present,  and  indeed  for  some 
time  to  come,  there  is  no  reason  why  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia should  not  work  together  for  the  many  objects 
they  have  in  common. 

The  Balkan  States  are  now  in  the  birth-pangs  of  a 
new  condition  of  things,  and,  if  our  diplomacy  were  not 
consistently  blind  to  our  interests,  we  should  not  neglect 
an  opportunity  which  may  never  recur.  Our  right  to 
be  consulted  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  has  long  been  ad- 
mitted, but  the  Balkan  States  have  been  suffered  to  pass 
under  the  control  of  nearer  neighbours,  although  recol- 
lections of  our  acquiescence  in  the  emancipation  of 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  inspire  friendliness  for  us,  a feeling 
which  might  easily  be  developed  into  something  stronger, 
now  that  Russia  is  mistrusted  and  Austria  has  been 
given  the  go-by.  Moreover,  the  Balkans  offer  a new 
field  for  our  trade,  which  we  have  been  foolish  to 
neglect.  A very  small  effort  should  suffice  to  oust  the  in- 
ferior manufacturers  of  Austria,  now  at  the  nick  of  her 
unpopularity,  and,  if  necessary,  that  effort  might  be 
fostered  advantageously  by  offering  a few  small  bounties. 

The  Servians  themselves  are  shrewd  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  their  immediate  concern  must  be  not  so 
much  with  a spirited  foreign  policy  as  with  the  active 
development  of  their  internal  resources.  An  immense 
amount  has  been  done  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turks, 
but  an  immense  amount  still  remains  to  be  done.  New 
roads,  railways,  pavement,  rifles,  and  other  necessaries 
are  urgently  required,  and  only  await  the  arrangement 
of  a new  loan.  It  is  the  fashion  to  represent  Servian 
finance  as  in  a desperate  condition,  but  that  is  to  leave 
out  of  account  the  extensive  resources  of  the  Servian 


soil  and  people.  As  it  is,  Servian  bees  are  worth  two- 
thirds  of  the  civil  list,  while  the  monopolies  of  tobacco 
and  salt  provide  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  Budget. 
The  direct  taxes  amount  to  little  more  than  six  shillings 
per  head  per  annum,  and  the  thrifty  peasants  could 
well  afford  to  pay  two  or  three  times  that  amount  at  a 
pinch.  Moreover,  there  are  great  metallic  riches  in  the 
country,  not  excepting  silver  and  gold,  which  only 
await  capital  to  develop  them  and  increase  the  resources 
of  the  country  a hundredfold.  Well  may  the  Servians 
exclaim  at  the  foolishness  of  our  investors,  who  squan- 
der their  savings  in  shady  African  enterprises,  when 
there  is  so  much  genuine  business  to  be  done  almost  at 
their  doors. 

The  country  itself  is  in  a state  of  profound  calm,  and 
there  exists  no  dangerous  element  to  disturb  it.  The 
heads  of  the  Karageorgevitch  family  have  so  discredited 
themselves  by  a series  of  scandals  that  they  have  lost 
what  friends  they  possessed  abroad  and  partisans  at 
home  ; the  Socialists,  even  if  there  are  many,  lie  quiet  ; 
and  even  the  Radicals  have  nothing  to  desire,  except, 
perhaps,  a revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  their  own 
return  to  office.  On  the  whole,  to  sum  up  my  impres- 
sions, I am  convinced  that  the  prospects  of  Servia  were 
never  more  promising,  and  that  so  long  as  she  con- 
tinues in  her  present  paths,  her  friends  have  nothing  to 
fear  on  her  behalf.  s 

CERTAIN  CRITICAL  OPINIONS. 

jWI  R.  ANDREW  LANG  may  be  found  by  the  curious 
this  month  in  the  homely  obscurity  of  “ Long- 
man’s Magazine  ” vehemently  scolding  a fellow-reviewer. 
The  fellow-reviewer,  it  seems,  declined  through  “ gross 
ignorance  or  puerile  affectation  ” — which  shows  the 
temper  the  man  is  in — to  understand  “ sculduddery  ” 
and  “bauchles”  (“Weir  of  Hermiston”).  “Ettercaps” 
and  “carlines,”  too,  stuck  in  the  offender’s  throat,  and 
he  protested  against  the  glossary  of  two  hundred  words 
suffixed  to  the  fragment  in  question.  Hence  “ igno- 
rant and  stupid,”  “ excessively  unread  and  inordinately 
dull,”  and  indeed  a painful  display  of  the  less  genial  side 
of  an  interesting  personality.  And  incidentally  some 
curious  intimations  of  Mr.  Lang’s  conceptions  of  the 
proper  qualification  of  a reviewer.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  what  one  might  expect  from  this  master  of  apt, 
entertaining  allusion,  knowledge,  extensive  reading, 
chopped  fine  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  digested,  a kind 
of  lawyer’s  knowledge  of  literary  precedent.  And  nothing 
further,  save  only  more  knowledge  and  still  more  know- 
ledge. “These  words,”  he  pleads — the  two  hundred 
Scotch  words  in  the  “Weir  of  Hermiston”  glossary — 
“ are  of  constant  occurrence  in  Burns,  Scott,  and  the 
Ballads.”  In  which  case  the  glossary  was  a blunder. 
“The  learned  newspaper  critic,”  which  is  probably 
Mr.  Lang’s  irony,  must  know  as  much;  “the  Scotch 
Ballads,  the  Waverley  Novels,  and  Burns’s  poems  are 
familiar  to  every  Englishman  with  the  slightest  preten- 
sions to  literature.”  Word  perfect,  in  fact,  down  to  the 
dreariest  Waverley  of  them  all,  must  the  critic  of  the 
Lang  school  be.  “ A critic  ought  to  be  enough  of  a 
philologist  to  comprehend  them,  especially  by  aid  of 
the  context.”  Finally,  a straight  counsel  to  the  “Athe- 
naeum ” editor,  under  whose  auspices  the  offence  ap- 
peared: — “ However,  if  they  will  insist  on  averring  that 
they  review  Scotch  novels  in  ignorance  of  Scotch,  Latin 
essays  in  ignorance  of  Latin,  and  translation  from  Greek 
in  ignorance  of  Greek,  we  can  only  say  it  is  time  for 
them  to  receive  the  homely  compliment  of  the  sack.” 
And  then,  plaintively,  “ There  must  surely  be  qualified 
men  who  would  do  the  work  ; if  not,  the  pretence  of 
doing  the  work  had  better  be  dropped  altogether.” 
And  so  he  passes  to  a specimen  of  real  criticism  just  to 
show  how  it  is  done.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has  a 
date  wrong  ; Scott  died  in  1832,  and  not  in  1836,  as 
stated.  He  puts  that  neatly,  and  there  you  are  ! 

How  clearly  all  this  demonstrates  the  peculiar  stand- 
point of  the  Academic  school.  Put  crudely,  the  system 
of  this  criticism  is  as  follows  : the  entire  works,  good 
and  bad  together,  of  a series  of  men  now  dead  are  adopted 
as  a canon  of  excellence  in  each  department  of  litera- 
ture ; these  works  are  studied  philologically,  passages 
of  peculiar  merit  are  learnt  by  rote  for  purposes  of 
allusion  and  quotation,  the  dates  of  publication,  the 
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private  life  of  the  author,  any  amusing  anecdotes  con- 
cerning him,  and  textual  developments  in  successive 
editions,  are  “got  up”  as  if  for  examination  purposes  ; 
and  so  the  critic  attains  his  “ pretensions  to  litera- 
ture.” “ Pretensions  to  literature  ! ” Shade  of  Miss 
Jenkyns  ! Now  present  him  with  a new  book,  and 
immediately  the  comparison  to  Miss  Jenkyns  justifies 
itself.  He  goes  through  it  first  for  misquotations, 
printers’  errors,  and  incorrect  dates.  He  finds  “iridis- 
cent  ” printed  for  ‘ ‘ iridescent,”  as  did  a “Times’  ” critic 
recently  in  a book  by  “ Rita,”  and  behold  the  thing 
is  done!  “Why  cannot  our  popular  novelists  get 
educated  people  to  help  them  write  ? ” he  asks  genially 
of  an  able  stofy-teller,  and  so  disposes  of  her.  But  if 
the  book  passes  in  these  issues,  the  critic-examiner  next 
turns  to  the  story.  Does  it  follow  the  canonical  books 
or  is  it.  heresy  ? Mr.  Lang,  in  an  American  magazine,  for 
instance,  condemned  “ The  Gods,  Some  Mortals,  and 
Lord  Wickenham  ” — indisputably  the  best  work  “John 
Oliver  Hobbes  ” has  so  far  done — on  the  score  that 
the  heroine  was  a “ taupie  ” — whatever  a “ taupie  ” may 
be.  Drawn  ill,  drawn  well,  no  “ taupie  ” shall  pose 
as  heroine  with  impunity  while  Mr.  Lang  is  critic.  This 
is  on  a piece  with  the  simple  playgoers  who  hiss  the 
villain,  but  it  embodies  a type  of  reviewing  exceeding 
common.  Again  and  again  one  sees  reviews  begin- 
ning “ Mr.  Blank  introduces  us  to  some  extremely  dis- 
agreeable people, ’’and  proceeding  in  theform  of  a feebly 
satirical  attack  on  the  characters  of  the  story,  almost 
as  if  they  were  real  persons.  More  than  half  of  the 
adverse  notices  of  “The  Woman  Who  Did”  were  of 
this  sort — an  inartistic  book  certainly,  but  had  it  been 
the  culmination  of  the  art  of  fiction,  it  would  have  met 
with  much  the  same  reception  from  these  worthy 
scholars.  The  “Daily  Chronicle”  quarrels  with  Mr. 
Morley  Roberts  on  the  score  that  his  stories  usually 
centre  upon  murder,  suicide,  or  some  such  violent  act, 
and  contends  that  no  book  should  be  published  likely 
to  over-excite  young  children  or  women  in  delicate 
health  ; while  the  “ Times”  protests  against  a slightly 
novel  story,  on  the  score  that  “we  do  not  know  to 
what  it  may  lead.”  On  the  same  principles  that  creature 
of  shreds  and  patches,  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett,  ranks  with 
Stevenson  in  the  minds  of  the  Academic  school. 

Given,  however,  an  orthodox  book  of  which  the 
proofs  have  been  carefully  read,  the  Academic  reviewer 
proceeds  to  the  orthodox  types  of  appreciation.  This 
character  is  reminiscent  of  Di  Vernon,  that  delightful 
passage  is  fit  almost  to  stand  beside  the  brilliant 
opening  of  the  “ Talisman,”  and  the  fight  in  the  inn  is 
worthy  of  Dumas.  So  the  dead  hand  of  an  accom- 
plished literature  oppresses  us.  That  is  his  highest  ; 
for  it  would  tatter  his  self-respect  intolerably  to  admit 
to  himself-  that  a living  contemporary,  undated,  should 
merit  more  than  the  compliment  of  comparison  with 
the  monumental  past.  To  the  Academic  critic,  clever 
imitation  is  infinitely  above  originality — a dead  dog  is 
better  than  a living  lion. 

Now  it  is  open  to  dispute,  not  only  whether  this 
extraordinary  outfit  of  textual  and  personal  lore,  de- 
manded by  Mr.  Lang,  is  the  chief,  but  even  whether  it 
is  a necessary,  part  of  the  critical  equipment.  For  it  is 
obvious,  since  we  have  had  no  divine  revelation  in 
literary  matters,  that  the  canonical  writers  of  the  aca- 
demic school  attained  their  position  and  retain  it  by  the 
recognition  of  excellence  inherent  in  their  work,  and 
that  the  lucid  discussion,  analysis,  and  demonstration  of 
the  texture  and  structure  of  these  works  must  be  in 
itself,  without  any  decorative  allusions,  a sort  of  criti- 
cism. One  may  instance  Poe’s  treatment  of  the  story 
of  “ Barnaby  Rudge.”  This  sort  of  criticism,  we  must 
point  out  to  Mr.  Lang,  is  entirely  more  fundamental 
than  the  trivial  erudite  discourse  he  affects.  And  the 
necessary  equipment  for  such  criticisms,  while  far  more 
rare  than  the  “ pretensions  to  literature  ” he  insists 
upon,  is  in  many  ways  antagonistic  to  the  equipment  he 
demands.  It  is  all  the  contrast  between  cram  and 
science,  between  cargo  and  ammunition,  fat  and  muscle. 
Any  man  of  industry  and  intelligence  who  chose  to  give 
an  hour  a day  for  a year  or  so  could  cram  to  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a facility  as  Mr.  Lang’s — indeed,  one  finds 
it  hard  to  differentiate  his  anonymous  work  from  that  of 
his  imitators ; but  to  appreciate  essentials,  to  understand 
the  bearing  of  structural  expedients  upon  design,  to  get 
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at  an  author  through  his  workmanship,  to  analyse  a 
work  as  though  it  stood  alone  in  the  world,  save  where 
plagiarism  is  concerned,  after  the  fashion  of  Poe,  is 
an  entirely  different  matter.  A certain  analytical  turn 
of  mind,  by  no  means  common,  and  perhaps  unattain- 
able by  any  educational  process,  is  the  primary  condi- 
tion. 

In  the  next  place  the  critic  must  himself  be  an  expert 
at  technique.  He  must  have  attempted  and  failed,  and 
attempted  again  and  learnt,  and  attempted  again  and 
succeeded,  before  he  can  begin  to  form  an  opinion 
even  on  the  structural  merits  of  a book.  And,  in  addi- 
tion, he  must  have  a vast  breadth  of  sympathy  to  under- 
stand the  various  standpoints,  the  various  aims  of 
fiction.  He  must,  that  is,  have  a powerful  imagination. 
And  here  the  typical  Academic  critic  fails  altogether. 
Take  the  “ Monk  of  Fife,”  and  see  how  miserably  Mr. 
Lang  practises  the  art  he  judges  so  glibly.  He  cannot 
construct  any  sequence  of  effects  or  any  development 
of  character  ; he  does  not  seem  indeed  to  have  any  idea 
of  such  construction  ; his  book  is  a mere  dribble  of 
inconsistent  incidents  from  an  overcrowded  mind,  in- 
differently told.  And  in  the  fact  of  his  even  having 
attempted  fiction  he  rises  above  the  run  of  the  Academic 
school  of  reviewers,  who  are  for  the  most  part  mere 
clever  scholars,  extension  lecturers  and  the  like,  let 
loose  upon  novelists  for  their  sins.  And,  naturally 
enough,  such  men,  who  know  of  no  criticism  but  the 
criticism  that  is  concerned  with  words,  who  strain  at  a 
phrase,  and  confuse  subject  and  method,  cannot  under- 
stand the  criticism  of  a translation  by  a man  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  the  original.  But  obviously,  a man  of 
artistic  capacity  (which  is,  after  all,  only  imagination 
plus  analysis)  may  deal  with  every  literary  quality  of 
a translated  work,  save  only  the  quality  of  phrasing 
and  the  precision  of  the  rendering. 

The  immediate  quarrel  which  has  precipitated  these 
remarks  does  not  interest  us  very  much.  It  is  evident 
the  “Athenaeum”  reviewer,  with  his  concern  about 
“ bauchles  ” and  “ettercaps,”  is  just  another  Academic 
person,  and  that  Mr.  Lang,  who  is  excessively  read  and 
humorously  impenetrable,  may  be  justified  by  facts  in 
calling  his  fellow-schoolman  “excessively  unread  and  in- 
ordinately dull.”  The  Southron  Saturday  Reviewer  read 
the  book  without  inconvenience,  and  that  much  is  for  Mr. 
Lang.  But  Mr.  Lang  raised  a wide  issue  incidentally, 
and  the  squabble  serves  as  a convenient  pretext  for 
insisting  on  the  separation  between  these  learned 
writers  about  books  with  their  “ pretensions  to  litera- 
ture ” and  critics  proper  with  their  technical  training 
and  natural  equipment.  The  “ criticism  ” of  Mr.  Lang, 
of  the  annotated  classic,  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
examinations  of  the  pedagogue,  is  not  only  distinct 
from,  but  antagonistic  to,  the  criticism  of  the  artist. 
And  the  difference  is  the  perpetual  conflict  between 
pedant  and  maker,  between  past  and  future,  between 
the  Chinese  and  English,  of  the  intellectual  world. 
Even  in  these  matters  there  are  degrees.  Imagine, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Lang’s  “pretensions  to  literature” 
under  examination  at  Pekin. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  NAKEDNESS. 

THE  life  of  animals  and  plants  is  a continual  struggle 
against  surrounding  conditions,  and  the  more 
closely  a living  creature  is  studied  in  relation  to  its  en- 
vironment, the  more  marvellously  detailed  seems  its 
protective  armour.  Against  the  heavier  slings  and 
arrows  of  fortune,  the  attacks  of  stronger  or  sharper- 
toothed creatures,  the  defence  is  usually  obvious  enough. 
The  most  direct  and  apparently  least  successful  fashion 
is  an  enormous  development  of  external  armour.  The 
creatures  become  transformed  into  lumbering  forts, 
scarce  able  to  drag  themselves  along.  Such  to-day  are 
a large  number  of  turtles,  tortoises  and  shell-fish,  and 
the  wreckage  of  extinct  forms  in  fossil-bearing  rocks  of 
every  age  shows  how  frequently  and  how  unsuccessfully 
this  method  of  armour-plating  has  been  adopted.  Quite 
apart  from  the  heavy  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the 
animal  to  produce  and  support  this  passive  defence,  it 
is  by  no  means  so  efficient  as  it  would  seem.  An  oyster 
or  a scallop  seems  securely  protected  against  those 
external  enemies  who  attempt  crudely  to  break  into 
the  shell.  But  throw  a starfish  into  a tank  in 
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which  scallops  are  resting,  apparently  immovable  in  the 
bottom  mud  : by  smell,  or  perchance  by  sight,  they 
recognize  their  enemy,  and  with  ungainly  splashing 
leaps,  like  drunken  butterflies,  they  attempt  to  flap  their 
heavy  bodies  to  a securer  spot.  For  the  starfish  is 
able  to  conquer  the  shell ; holding  on  to  its  surface  by 
a thousand  sucker-like  feet,  he  everts  his  stomach  as  a 
corrosive  pad  against  the  shell,  and  soon  reaches  the 
nutrient  flesh.  It  is  better  to  sally  forth  against  the 
enemy  than  to  lie  perdu  behind  walls  however  strong, 
and  many  creatures  defend  themselves  more  success- 
fully by  weapons  of  offence.  Horn  and  hoof,  teeth  and 
claws,  invisible  poisonous  lassoes,  stings  and  darts,  and 
devices  almost  innumerable,  may  serve  simply  as 
defences.  Another  method  equally  in  vogue  with 
Nature,  who  is  careless  about  a point  of  honour,  is  the 
simple  device  of  running  away.  Sharpened  sight,  smell, 
and  hearing  act  as  sentinels  to  warn  fleet  creatures 
when  to  fly.  Others,  again,  escape  danger  by  avoiding 
it  ; they  live  under  stones  or  in  caves,  or  they  imitate 
sticks  or  leaves  or  inanimate  objects,  so  that  they  avoid 
unpleasant  attentions.  More  subtle  are  the  devices  of 
the  creatures  which,  naturally  endowed  with  unpleasant 
flavours,  advertise  their  nauseous  taste  by  the  brightest 
of  colours.  “ Regard  my  orange  and  scarlet  coat,” 
they  would  seem  to  say  to  the  lizard  or  bird  who 
was  eyeing  them  hungrily.  “ I am  like  my  bright 
coloured  brother  whom  you  swallowed  yesterday.  Pray 
remember  how  sick  he  made  you.”  And  thus  a few  die 
for  the  race.  Most  subtle  of  all  are  those  who  are  not 
unpalatable  themselves,  but  simulate  the  appearance  of 
creatures  that  are  unpalatable. 

All  such  devices  have  it  in  common  that  they  are  ad- 
dressed against  creatures  of  strength  and  intelligence, 
against  open  enemies  who  may  be  resisted  or  foiled  or 
deceived.  But  living  things  are  subject  to  attacks  from 
more  insidious  foes,  from  foes  that  come  in  overpower- 
ing numbers,  that  are  too  small,  almost  too  insignificant, 
to  be  dealt  with  by  bolder  methods,  and  that  are  yet 
most  dangerous  of  all.  Everywhere  but  on  the  loftiest 
mountain-peaks  or  in  the  coldest  depths  of  the  great 
oceans,  a rain  of  micro-organisms,  the  spores  of  bacilli 
and  of  moulds,  settles  on  the  external  surfaces  of  living 
things.  Some  of  these  are  harmless  ; many  of  them 
are  ready  to  live  and  multiply,  corroding  and  making  to 
fester  the  fair  surface  of  the  body.  Larger  creatures, 
ticks  and  parasites  of  all  kinds,  assail  them  on  all  sides, 
while  vegetative  growths  find  root-hold  on  the  most 
unlikely  surfaces.  As  the  bottom  of  a ship,  come  from 
a long  voyage,  is  foul  with  growths  that  impede  its 
movements  and  eat  into  its  substance,  so  the  surface  of 
every  living  thing  is  like  to  become  ruined  by  extrinsic 
life.  The  heavy-armoured  creatures  are  in  the  hardest 
case  ; their  slower  movements  and  less  sensitive  outer 
surface  make  them  a ready  prey  ; to  be  kept  in  perfect 
order  they  would  require  to  be  docked  at  intervals  and 
scraped,  like  a ship.  In  a tank  in  the  reptile-house  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens  there  may  be  seen  just  now  an 
old  snapping  turtle  that  is  a forest  of  parasitic  growths. 
But  there  is  no  dry  dock  in  nature,  and  greater  liability 
to  the  attacks  of  parasites  may  well  be  a potent  cause 
of  the  comparative  failure  of  heavy  armour. 

Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  or  who  dally 
with  Admiralty  reports  may  know  that  immense 
ingenuity  and  time  has  been  spent  upon  the  invention  of 
scaling  paints,  of  substances  that  slowly  peel  off  the 
bottom  of  a ship,  carrying  with  them  the  young  crop  of 
parasites,  and  so  retarding  the  inevitable  fouling.  The 
great  majority  of  successful  animals  are  provided  with 
an  analogue  of  these  scaling  surfaces,  an  analogue  that 
has  the  advantage  of  renewing  itself.  In  our  own  case, 
for  instance,  the  surface  of  the  skin  hourly  is  shedding 
invisible,  impalpable  scales  that  carry  with  them  innu- 
merable spores  ere  these  have  been  able  to  multiply.  A 
naked  man,  bathed  by  the  elements,  and  a civilized  man 
who  bathes  daily,  each  casts  from  him  this  cleansing 
effusion.  He  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  clothes 
without  the  habit  of  unclothing,  by  his  indeciduous  gar- 
ments brings  to  nought  the  offices  of  Nature.  Naked 
man  was  clean  ; decoration  was  the  origin  of  dirt. 
Man,  the  most  naked  of  the  higher  animals,  is  the 
cleanest  and  healthiest  of  them,  and  the  degeneration 
of  hair  was  a great  step  in  this  direction.  Even  crea- 


tures with  fur  and  feathers  shed  their  coats  at  intervals, 
and  so  cast  from  them  a considerable  part  of  their  ac- 
quired stock  of  minute  enemies.  Similarly,  reptiles 
periodically  cast  their  skins,  insects  and  lobsters  and 
crayfish  their  horny  coverings. 

In  various  groups  of  the  lower  creatures  there  are 
to  be  found  high  and  specially  successful  genera  which, 
like  man,  have  transcended  their  fellows  by  becoming 
naked.  In  these,  moreover,  there  is  frequently  found 
the  additional  cleansing  device  of  a copious  produc- 
tion of  slime  which  washes  off  foreign  and  irritating 
bodies.  Thus,  frogs  are  naked  and  slimy  ; behind  them 
lies  a long  series  of  extinct  kinsmen,  covered  with  bony 
non-deciduous  scales.  The  lamprey  and  the  hag-fish  are 
the  slimy,  naked  survivors  of  forgotten  sets  of  bony, 
armoured  creatures.  Slugs  and  squids  are  the  princes 
of  the  tribes  of  molluscs  ; they  are  naked  and  slimy,  and 
carry  concealed  under  their  backs  the  tiny  relics  of 
shells  which  link  them  to  extinct  heavy-armoured  crea- 
tures. Leeches  and  earthworms  are  smooth-skinned  and 
slimy,  and  they  had  ancestors  bearded  like  the  pard. 
The  simplest  experiments  show  that  in  all  these  cases 
an  application  of  irritants  to  the  skin  at  once  excites  a 
copious  production  of  slime,  and  slight  observation  is 
enough  to  show  that  all  these  creatures  are  freer  than 
their  “protected”  kinsmen  from  external  parasites. 
Nothing  is  easier  or  more  frequently  done  than  to  ruin  a 
proposition  like  this  by  pushing  its  application  too  far,  for 
Nature  is  not  to  “bind  or  hold”  by  single  laws;  but 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  theory  that  once  a 
sufficient  measure  of  agility,  intelligence,  or  strength 
has  been  reached,  animals  have  become  naked  that  they 
may  cope  with  their  least  conspicuous  but  most  insidious 
enemies. 

CONCERNING  OPERA. 

IT  is  as  well  that  the  meaning  of  terms  should  be 
clear,  so  I begin  by  defining  an  economist  as  a 
gentleman  who  understands  other  people’s  business 
better  than  they  do  themselves,  who  has  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  facts  that  they  could  only  derive  from  a 
long  and  minute  audit  of  their  accounts,  and  who  is 
incapable  of  sustaining  an  argument  for  ten  minutes 
unless  you  allow  as  a first  premiss  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  he  be  mistaken.  For  a long  time  the 
word,  when  used  in  discussions  of  art  matters,  gave  me 
serious  trouble ; for  it  seemed  impossible  to  learn 
precisely  what  my  adversary  understood  by  it.  Clearly, 
not  the  commonly  accepted  meaning,  as  that  reduced 
his  arguments  to  the  merest  nonsense  ; for  obviously 
the  profoundest  knowledge  and  the  clearest  views  of 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  so  forth,  could  not  help 
one  to  reasonable  conclusions  in  affairs  where  facts  and 
figures  were  purely  a matter  of  guessing,  or  even 
beyond  that.  For  a time  I thought  it  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  said  adversary’s  gift  for  living 
economically  on  lentils  and  porridge ; and  whenever  the 
word  cropped  up  I used  to  hang  my  head  with  a guilty 
consciousness  of  being  the  most  extravagant  mortal  on 
earth.  And  this  dim  feeling  of  inferiority  ultimately  set 
me  upon  the  track  which  led  to  my  great  discovery  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  as  set  forth  above.  All 
then  became  clear  as  the  sun  at  mid-day.  I saw  at 
once  (for  example)  that  because  the  late  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  achieved  his  success  in  one  and  not  in  another 
way,  he  therefore  achieved  no  success  at  all  ; that 
because  the  motive  which  prompted  him  to  mount 
“ Tristan  ” was  not  at  all  an  artistic  motive,  he  there- 
fore never  did  mount  “Tristan”;  that  though  brains 
are  needed  to  bring  a small  enterprise  to  a happy  ending, 
no  brains  at  all  are  needed  to  make  a success  of  a great 
undertaking — that  therefore  Sir  Augustus  Harris  was 
triumphant  without  brains  in  “all  sorts  of  enterprises- 
which  [were]  too  big  to  be  upset  by  [his]  misunder- 
standings ” ; that  he  ran  such  a large  number  of  enter- 
prises that  though  none  of  them  singly  paid,  yet  taken 
in  the  lump  they  paid  handsomely — which  means  that 
thirty  times  nothing  is  (say)  ^10,000  a year  ; that 
because  “ he  was  saturated  with  the  obsolete  traditions 
of  the  days  of  Tietjens  ” the  vast  improvement  seen  of 
late  years  in  the  quality  of  the  Covent  Garden  perform- 
ances, and  the  gradual  abandonment  of  those  traditions. 
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were  not  due  in  the  least  to  him  but  to  some  vague 
influence  not  determined  ; and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  excuse  can  be  offered  for  such 
a tedious  exposition  of  the  fact  that  there  are  milestones 
on  the  Dover  Road,  and  for  the  preposterous  inference 
drawn  from  that  simple  fact,  the  inference,  namely, 
that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese.  It  is  true  that 
one  or  two  professionally  sentimental  journalists  did  seize 
the  opportunity  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  death  to  rush 
before  the  public  with  the  tears  wet  upon  their  cheeks  ; 
it  is  true  also  that  the  blank  outlook  for  the  future 
may  have  led  one  or  two  others  to  see  the  past  in  exces- 
sively roseate  hues.  But  why  not  have  shied  stones  at 
these  journalistsinstead  of  at  the  unfortunate  impresario’s 
grave  ? The  truth  about  Sir  Augustus  Harris  and  his 
business  methods  is  no  worse  than  the  truth  about 
nearly  every  other  manager  in  London.  If  he  tried  to 
suppress  the  musical  critic  of  the  “World,”  he  had 
ample  reason — far  more  reason,  for  instance,  than  the 
Philharmonic  Society  had  for  trying  to  suppress  that 
same  critic  some  years  ago  and  the  musical  critic  of  the 
“ Saturday  Review  ” more  recently.  Besides,  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  was  under  the  influence  of  a bad 
adviser  when  he  tried  to  suppress  the  “ World  ” man  ; 
and  lately,  at  any  rate,  he  tried  to  suppress  no  one — not 
even  me,  who  sometimes  scalped  his  singers,  his  stage 
manager,  his  chorus,  with  unparalleled  ferocity.  He 
did  not  like  to  be  scalped — I know  no  one  who  does. 
If  he  secured  a monopoly  of  opera,  it  was  because  a 
monopoly  was  the  one  condition  on  which  opera  could 
be  run  with  the  remotest  chance  of  success  ; and  though 
that  condition  does  not  hold  in  theatric  art  I should 
like  to  learn  the  name  of  a theatrical  manager 
who  would  not  seize  the  opportunity  of  shut- 
ting up  his  rival’s  theatre.  If  he  engaged  singers 
to  prevent  a possible  rival  entering  the  field,  is  there 
any  one  in  the  smallest  degree  familiar  with  what 
goes  on  in  theatrical  circles  who  does  not  know  of  more 
than  one  actor-manager  who  has  engaged  ladies  to  do 
nothing  to  prevent  them  becoming  rivals  of  his  wife,  or 
who  has  engaged  gentlemen  to  do  nothing  that  they 
may  not  compete  with  himself?  And  as  for  the  way  in 
which  Sir  Augustus  Harris  treated  his  singers,  he  had 
my  complete  sympathy  : no  treatment  could  be  too  bad 
for  Italian  opera  singers.  When  once  they  got  the 
upper  hand,  see  how  they  treated  him.— nay,  see  how 
they  treat  one  another.  There  is  no  trick  too  de- 
spicable for  these  people  if  by  resorting  to  it  they 
can  damage  a rival  or  a friend’s  rival ; and  a prima 
donna  who  has  seen  fifty  summers  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment  about  adopting  a line  of  action  that  might 
ruin  the  chances  of  success  of  a girl  of  twenty.  I will 
mention  a typical  instance.  In  Mr.  Lago’s  last  season 
at  Covent  Garden  a Miss  A.  made  a success  in  a cer- 
tain part  which  had  been  previously  played  by  a Miss 
B.  Miss  B.  immediately  told  Mr.  Lago  that  if  Miss  A. 
■were  allowed  to  take  the  part  again  she  (Miss  B.) 
would  throw  up  her  engagement ; and  as  Miss  B.  was 
considered  the  better  “.draw”  she  had  her  way.  Were 
these  the  people  entitled  to  any  consideration  ? The 
truth  is  that  Sir  Augustus  did  not  and  could  not 
treat  them  badly  enough.  “A  mason,  a carpenter,  or 
an  engine  fitter ’’can  at  least  do  their  work,  the  work 
they  are  engaged  to  do,  but  not  one  singer  in  ten  can, 
or  if  she  or  he  can,  will.  They  nobble  the  critics  in- 
stead, and  flatter  them  and  ask  them  to  lunch  ; they 
pour  forth  copious  floods  of  thanks  for  a favourable 
notice,  and  just  as  copious  floods  of  abuse  if  the  notice 
is  not  favourable  ; and  only  the  facts  that  they  are  not 
in  England  more  than  a few  months  of  the  year  and 
that  foreigners  are  not  affectionately  regarded  by  the 
average  juryman  prevent  them  engaging  every  critic 
who  dares  to  say  his  mind  in  a series  of  expensive  and 
troublesome  libel  actions  on  frivolous  pretexts. 

I hold  no  brief  for  Sir  Augustus  Harris  ; I was  on 
hand-shaking  terms  with  him  and  nothing  more  ; I cannot 
pretend  that  his  death  caused  me  more  sorrow'  than  I 
should  experience  if  my  cat  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy 
were  to  die  ; but  when  I think  of  opera  as  it  is  now,  and 
compare  it  with  opera  as  it  used  to  be,  no  amount  of 
argument  from  an  “ economist”  will  persuade  me  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  improvement.  Of  course 
he  had  no  artistic  enthusiasms  : I at  least  never  thought 
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that  the  part-author  of  the  Drury  Lane  melodramas  had; 
of  course  he  never  considered  the  morality  of  the  senti- 
ments he  appealed  to  ; of  course  he  never  encouraged 
the  production  of  any  great  work  of  art,  new  or  old,  for 
its  own  sake.  What  theatrical  or  operatic  entrepreneur 
ever  did,  ever  does,  any  of  these  things  ? Would  Mr. 
Mapleson  do  so  if  he  had  Covent  Garden  and  money 
enough  to  run  it  at  his  disposal  ? would  he  not  put  on 
“ Rigoletto  ” and  “Faust”  as  principal  night  pieces, 
with  “ Lucia  di  Lammermoor”  and  “Martha”  for  the 
off  nights?  would  he  give  us  anything  more  advanced 
than  “Lohengrin”?  And  as  for  the  morality  of  the 
sentiments  appealed  to,  to  mention  that  is  to  give  a 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is  opposed  to 
the  most  modern  examples  of  stage-art,  is  to  invite  a 
foolish  censor  to  suppress  both  “Ghosts”  and  “The 
Valkyrie.”  Besides,  does  any  manager  ever  consider 
such  matters  ? Sir  Augustus  Harris  did  his  best  accord- 
ing to  his  lights  and  was  quite  as  useful  a man  as  any 
prime  minister  I have  ever  heard  of;  and  it  is  unjust, 
ungenerous,  as  well  as  entirely  foolish,  to  withhold  from 
him  the  praise  one  would  unhesitatingly  bestow  on  a 
prime  minister,  who,  after  all,  is  merely  a skilful  or 
lucky  player  in  the  idle  game  of  politics. 

He  would  have  deserved  our  gratitude  had  he  done 
nothing  more  than  enable  us  to  see  and  hear  the  Tristan 
of  Jean  de  Reszke.  That  it  was  a superb  piece  of 
vocal  work  I said  last  week  ; I said  also  that  histrion- 
ically it  had  nobility,  charm,  and  a certain  amount 
of  expressiveness.  Nevertheless  it  might  have  been 
more  expressive  if  only  the  gestures  had  been  more 
natural,  inevitable — if  only,  that  is  to  say,  they  had 
been  the  result  of  as  splendid  art  and  as  deep  pur- 
pose as  his  singing.  Excepting  Maurel,  Bispham  is 
the  only  operatic  singer  whose  gestures  have  absolute 
freedom,  are  absolutely  justified  by  the  emotion  ol  the 
moment,  and  are  not  a series  of  mechanical  motions 
which  are  gone  through  in  ever)'  part  he  plays.  Jean  de 
Reszke’s  motions  are  not  the  same  in  every  part  by- 
plays ; but  they  are  nearly  the  same.  Why  should  his 
left  hand  everlastingly  be  groping  in  the  region  of  his 
heart  ? Why  should  his  right  arm  always  be  elevated) 
as  though  he  were  levelling  a revolver  at  the  occupants 
of  the  gallery  ? These  are  the  little  things  which  pre- 
vent his  Tristan,  enormously  fine  though  it  is,  striking 
one  as  a complete  piece  of  individual  characterization,  a 
complete  character  having  nothing  in  common  with  any 
other  character  he  plays.  There  are  two  other  small  points 
to  which  his  attention  should  be  called.  When  Isolda 
sends  Brangaena  to  him  he  stands  as  calm  and  in- 
different as  though  he  had  merely  sent  her  for  a seidlitz 
powder  and  she  were  bringing  it  to  him ; and  later, 
again,  when  Kurvenal  breaks  out  into  his  scoffing 
song  it  loses  much  of  its  point  and  effectiveness 
through  Tristan  not  endeavouring  to  restrain  him. 
With  the  exception  of  these  things,  however,  there  is 
not  a fault  to  point  to.  The  delirious  stupor  into 
which  the  potion  plunges  him  is  admirably  done  ; and 
one  has  only  to  think  of  the  mere  style  of  the  singing 
of  the  third  act  compared  with  that  of  the  second  to 
realize  how  wronderfully  he  has  entered  into  Wagner’s 
conception.  As  for  Miss  Meisslinger,  her  Brangaena 
was  much  too  regal  and  haughty  ; and  besides,  the 
shattering  shrillness  of  her  voice  totally  effaced  the 
impression  Wagner  intended  the  character  to  make.  I 
cannot  remember  who  the  Melot  was  ; but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  it  nearly  made  one  laugh  to  think  of 
him  as  the  whilom  bosom  friend  of  Tristan,  and  now  his 
betrayer  and  King  Mark’s  chief  adviser.  Even  Edouard 
de  Reszke  did  not  sing  Mark  as  he  should  : there  was 
no  sorrow  in  his  tones,  and  his  phrasing  was  charac- 
terized rather  by  excess  of  vehemence  than  by  the 
delicacy  and  tenderness  his  great  song  demands.  But 
all  these  points  count  for  little.  Jean  de  Reszke  has 
the  stage  to  himself  most  of  the  evening  and  his  work 
redeems  every  other  fault.  And  not  being  an  economist, 

I fail  to  see  who  but  Sir  Augustus  Harris  enabled  us  to 
hear  this,  the  finest  interpretation  of  recent  times  ; I 
know  of  no  one  else  who  could  have  done  it ; I know  of 
no  one  who  ever  proposed  to  do  it.  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  had  no  artistic  impulses  ; but  he  produced 
“ Tristan  ” with  Jean  de  Reszke  in  it  : that  might  be  his 
epitaph.  J.  F.  R, 
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“ THE  SPACIOUS  TIMES.” 

“Doctor  Faustus.”  By  Christopher  Marlowe.  Acted 
by  members  of  the  Shakespeare  Reading-  Society  at 
St.  George’s  Hall,  on  a stage  after  the  model  of 
the  Fortune  Playhouse,  2 July,  1896. 

“The  Mummy.”  A new  and  original  farce  in  three 
acts.  By  George  D.  Day  and  Allan  Reed.  Comedy 
Theatre,  2 July,  1896. 

Scenes  from  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “Fedora,”  and 
“The  Country  Girl.”  By  Miss  Elizabeth  Tyree. 
Comedy  Theatre,  3 July,  1896. 

“ Behind  the  Scenes.”  A farcical  comedy,  adapted 
from  “The  First  Night.”  By  Felix  Morris  and 
George  P.  Hawtrey.  Comedy  Theatre,  4 July, 
1896. 

MR.  WILLIAM  POEL,  in  drawing  up  an  announce- 
ment of  the  last  exploit  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage 
Society,  had  no  difficulty  in  citing  a number  of  eminent 
authorities  as  to  the  superlative  merits  of  Christopher 
Marlowe.  The  dotage  of  Charles  Lamb  on  the  subject 
of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  has  found  many  imitators, 
notably  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  expresses  in  verse  what  he 
finds  in  books  as  passionately  as  a poet  expresses  what 
he  finds  in  life.  Among  them,  it  appears,  is  a Mr.  G. 
B.  Shaw,  in  quoting  whom  Mr.  Poel  was  supposed  by 
many  persons  to  be  quoting  me.  But  though  I share 
the  gentleman’s  initials,  I do  not  share  his  views.  He 
can  admire  a fool  : I cannot,  even  when  his  folly  not 
only  expresses  itself  in  blank  verse,  but  actually  invents 
that  art  form  for  the  purpose.  I admit  that  Marlowe’s 
blank  verse  has  charm  of  colour  and  movement  ; and 
I know  only  too  well  how  its  romantic  march 
caught  the  literary  imagination  and  founded  that 
barren  and  horrible  worship  of  blank  verse  for  its  own 
sake  which  has  since  desolated  and  laid  waste  the 
dramatic  poetry  of  England.  But  the  fellow  was  a fool 
for  all  that.  He  often  reminds  me,  in  his  abysmally 
inferior  way,  of  Rossini.  Rossini  had  just  the  same 
trick  of  beginning  with  a magnificently  impressive 
exordium,  apparently  pregnant  with  the  most  tragic 
developments,  and  presently  lapsing  into  arrant  triviality. 
But  Rossini  lapses  amusingly;  writes  “ Excusez  du 
peu  ” at  the  double  bar  which  separates  the  sublime 
from  the  ridiculous  ; and  is  gay,  tuneful  and  clever  in 
his  frivolity.  Marlowe,  the  moment  the  exhaustion  of 
the  imaginative  fit  deprives  him  of  the  power  of  raving, 
becomes  childish  in  thought,  vulgar  and  wooden  in 
humour,  and  stupid  in  his  attempts  at  invention.  He  is 
the  true  Elizabethan  blank-verse  beast,  itching  to  frighten 
other  people  with  the  superstitious  terrors  and  cruelties 
in  which  he  does  not  himself  believe,  and  wallowing  in 
blood,  violence,  muscularity  of  expression  and  strenuous 
animal  passion  as  only  literary  men  do  when  they  be- 
come thoroughly  depraved  by  solitary  work,  sedentary 
cowardice,  and  starvation  of  the  sympathetic  centres. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  Marlowe  was  stabbed 
in  a tavern  brawl  : what  would  be  utterly  unbelievable 
would  be  his  having  succeeded  in  stabbing  any  one  else. 
On  paper  the  whole  obscene  crew  of  these  blank- 
verse  rhetoricians  could  outdare  Lucifer  himself : Nature 
can  produce  no  murderer  cruel  enough  for  Webster, 
nor  any  hero  bully  enough  for  Chapman,  devout  dis- 
ciples, both  of  them,  of  Kit  Marlowe.  But  you  do  not 
believe  in  their  martial  ardour  as  you  believe  in  the 
valour  of  Sidney  or  Cervantes.  One  calls  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  imaginative,  as  one  might  say  the  same  of 
a man  in  delirium  tremens  ; but  even  that  flatters 
them  ; for  whereas  the  drinker  can  imagine  rats  and 
snakes  and  beetles  which  have  some  sort  of  resemblance 
to  real  ones,  your  typical  Elizabethan  heroes  of  the 
mighty  line,  having  neither  the  eyes  to  see  anything 
real  nor  the  brains  to  observe  it,  could  no  more 
conceive  a natural  or  convincing  stage  figure  than  a 
blind  man  can  conceive  a rainbow  or  a deaf  one  the 
sound  of  an  orchestra.  Such  success  as  they  have 
had  is  the  success  which  any  fluent  braggart  and  liar 
may  secure  in  a pothouse.  Their  swagger  and  fustian, 
and  their  scraps  of  Cicero  and  Aristotle,  passed  for 
poetry  and  learning  in  their  own  day  because  their 
public  was  Philistine  and  ignorant.  To-day,  without 
having  by  any  means  lost  this  advantage,  they  enjoy  in 
addition  the  quaintness  of  their  obsolescence,  and,  above 
all,  the  splendour  of  the  light  reflected  on  them  from 


the  reputation  of  Shakespeare.  Without  that  light 
they  would  now  be  as  invisible  as  they  are  insuffer- 
able. In  condemning  them  indiscriminately,  I am  only 
doing  what  Time  would  have  done  if  Shakespeare  had 
not  rescued  them.  I am  quite  aware  that  they  did  not 
get  their  reputations  for  nothing  ; that  there  were 
degrees  of  badness  among  them  ; that  Greene  was 
really  amusing,  Marston  spirited  and  silly-clever, 
Cyril  Tourneur  able  to  string  together  lines  of  which 
any  couple  picked  out  and  quoted  separately  might 
pass  as  a fragment  of  a real  organic  poem,  and  so  on. 
Even  the  brutish  pedant  Jonson  was  not  heartless,  and 
could  turn  out  prettily  affectionate  verses  and  foolishly 
affectionate  criticisms  ; whilst  the  plausible  firm  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  humbugs  as  they  were,  could 
produce  plays  which  were,  all  things  considered,  not 
worse  than  “ The  Lady  of  Lyons.  ” But  these  distinctions 
are  not  worth  making  now.  There  is  much  variety  in 
a dust-heap,  even  when  the  rag-picker  is  done  with  it  ; 
but  we  throw  it  indiscriminately  into  the  “ destructor” 
for  all  that.  There  is  only  one  use  left  for  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists,  and  that  is  the  purification  of  Shake- 
speare’s reputation  from  its  spurious  elements.  Just  as 
you  can  cure  people  of  talking  patronizingly  about 
“ Mozartian  melody”  by  showing  them  that  the  tunes 
they  imagine  to  be  his  distinctive  characteristic  were  the 
commonplaces  of  his  time,  so  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  to 
cure  people  of  admiring,  as  distinctively  characteristic 
of  Shakespeare,  the  false,  forced  rhetoric,  the  callous 
sensation-mongering  in  murder  and  lust,  the  ghosts 
and  combats,  and  the  venal  expenditure  of  all  the 
treasures  of  his  genius  on  the  bedizenment  of  plays 
which  are,  as  wholes,  stupid  toys.  When  Sir  Henry 
Irving  presently  revives  “ Cymbeline  ” at  the  Lyceum, 
the  numerous  descendants  of  the  learned  Shake- 
spearean enthusiast  who  went  down  on  his  knees  and 
kissed  the  Ireland  forgeries  will  see  no  difference 
between  the  great  dramatist  who  changed  Imogen 
from  a mere  name  in  a story  to  a living  woman,  and 
the  manager-showman  who  exhibited  her  with  the 
gory  trunk  of  a newly  beheaded  man  in  her  arms. 
But  why  should  we,  the  heirs  of  so  many  greater  ages, 
with  the  dramatic  poems  of  Goethe  and  Ibsen  in  our 
hands,  and  the  music  of  a great  dynasty  of  musicians, 
from  Bach  to  Wagner,  in  our  ears — why  should  we 
waste  our  time  on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Elizabethans, 
or  encourage  foolish  modern  persons  to  imitate  them,  or 
talk  about  Shakespeare  asif  his  moral  platitudes,  hisjingo 
claptraps,  his  tavern  pleasantries,  his  bombast  and  drive1, 
and  his  incapacity  for  following  up  the  scraps  of  philosophy 
he  stole  so  aptly,  were  as  admirable  as  the  mastery  of 
poetic  speech,  the  feeling  for  nature,  and  the  knack  of 
character-drawing,  fun,  and  heart  wisdom  which  he  was 
ready,  like  a true  son  of  the  theatre,  to  prostitute  to 
any  subject,  any  occasion,  and  any  theatrical  employ- 
ment ? The  fact  is,  we  are  growing  out  of  Shakespeare. 
Byron  declined  to  put  up  with  his  reputation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; and  now,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth,  he  is  nothing  but  a house- 
hold pet.  His  characters  still  live  ; his  word  pictures 
of  woodland  and  wayside  still  give  us  a Bank-holiday 
breath  of  country  air ; his  verse  still  charms  us  ; his 
sublimities  still  stir  us  ; the  commonplaces  and  trum- 
peries of  the  wisdom  which  age  and  experience  bring 
to  all  of  us  are  still  expressed  by  him  better  than  by 
anybody  else  ; but  we  have  nothing  to  hope  from  him 
and  nothing  to  learn  from  him — not  even  how  to  write 
plays,  though  he  does  that  so  much  better  than  most 
modern  dramatists.  And  if  this  is  true  of  Shakespeare, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  Kit  Marlowe  ? 

Kit  Marlowe,  however,  did  not  bore  me  at  St.  George’s 
Hall  as  he  has  always  bored  me  when  I have  tried  to 
read  him  without  skipping.  The  more  I see  of  these 
performances  by  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  the 
more  I am  convinced  that  their  method  of  presenting  an 
Elizabethan  play  is  not  only  the  right  method  for  that 
particular  sort  of  play,  but  that  any  play  performed  on 
a platform  amidst  the  audience  gets  closer  home  to  its 
hearers  than  when  it  is  presented  as  a picture  framed 
by  a proscenium.  Also,  that  we  are  less  conscious 
of  the  artificiality  of  the  stage  when  a few  well-under- 
stood conventions,  adroitly  handled,  are  substituted 
for  attempts  at  an  impossible  scenic  verisimilitude.  ^\11 
the  old-fashioned  tale-of-adventure  plays,  with  their  fre- 
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'quent  changes  of  scene,  and  all  the  new  problem  plays, 
with  their  intense  intimacies,  should  be  done  in  this  way. 

The  E.  S.  S.  made  very  free  with  “ Doctor  Faustus.” 
Their  devils,  Baliol  and  Belcher  to  wit,  were  not 
■theatrical  devils  with  huge  pasteboard  heads,  but  pic- 
torial Temptation-of-St.-Anthony  devils  such  as  Martin 
■Schongauerdrew.  The  angels  were  Florentine  fifteenth- 
century  angels,  with  their  draperies  sewn  into  Botti- 
•cellian  folds  and  tucks.  The  Emperor’s  bodyguard 
had  Maximilianesque  uniforms  copied  from  Holbein. 
Mephistophilis  made  his  first  appearance  as  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell’s  favourite  devil  from  the  roof  of  Notre  Dame, 
and,  when  commanded  to  appear  as  a Franciscan  friar, 
still  proclaimed  his  modernity  by  wearing  an  electric 
■bulb  in  his  cowl.  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  were  tout  ce 
.qu'ily  a de  plus  fin  de  silcle , the  five  worst  of  them  being 
so  attractive  that  they  got  rounds  of  applause  on  the 
strength  of  their  appearance  alone.  In  short,  Mr. 
William  Poel  gave  us  an  artistic  rather  than  a literal 
■presentation  of  Elizabethan  conditions,  the  result  being, 
•as  always  happens  in  such  cases,  that  the  picture  of  the 
,past  was  really  a picture  of  the  future.  For  which 
result  he  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  highly  praised. 
The  performance  was  a wonder  of  artistic  discipline 
in  this  lawless  age.  It  is  true,  since  the  performers 
were  only  three  or  four  instead  of  fifty  times  as  skil- 
ful as  ordinary  professional  actors,  that  Mr.  Poel  has 
had  to  give  up  all  impetuosity  and  spontaneity  of  execu- 
tion, and  to  have  the  work  done  very  slowly  and  care- 
fully. But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  even  Marlowe,  treated 
iin  this  thorough  way,  is  not  tedious  ; whereas  Shake- 
speare, rattled  and  rushed  and  spouted  and  clattered 
■through  in  the  ordinary  professional  manner,  all  but 
kills  the  audience  with  tedium.  For  instance,  Mephisto- 
philis was  as  joyless  and  leaden  as  a devil  need  be — it 
was  clear  that  no  stage-manager  had  ever  exhorted 
him,  like  a lagging  horse,  to  get  the  long  speeches  over 
as  fast  as  possible,  old  chap — and  yet  he  never  for  a 
moment  bored  us  as  Prince  Hal  and  Poins  bore  us  at 
the  Haymarket.  The  actor  who  hurries  reminds  the 
spectators  of  the  flight  of  time,  which  it  is  his  business 
to  make  them  forget.  Twenty  years  ago  the  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven  used  to  be  rushed  through  in 
London  with  the  sole  object  of  shortening  the  agony 
of  the  audience.  They  were  then  highly  unpopular. 
When  Richter  arrived  he  took  the  opposite  point  of 
view,  playing  them  so  as  to  prolong  the  delight  of  the 
audience  ; and  Mottl  dwells  more  lp*** — 1 " Wagner 

than  Richter  does  on  Beethoven.  The  result  is  that 
Beethoven  and  Wagner  are  now  popular.  Mr.  Poel  has 
proved  that  the  same  result  will  be  attained  as  soon 
as  blank-verse  plays  are  produced  under  the  control  of 
managers  who  like  them,  instead  of  openly  and  shame- 
lessly treating  them  as  inflictions  to  be  curtailed  to  the 
utmost.  The  representation  at  St.  George’s  Hall  went 
without  a hitch  from  beginning  to  end,  a miracle  of 
-diligent  preparedness.  Mr.  Mannering,  as  Faustus, 
had  the  longest  and  the  hardest  task  ; and  he  performed 
it  conscientiously,  punctually,  and  well.  The  others 
■did  no  less  with  what  they  had  to  do.  The  relief  of 
seeing  actors  come  on  the  stage  with  the  simplicity  and 
abnegation  of  children,  instead  of  bounding  on  to  an 
■enthusiastic  reception  with  the  “Here  I am  again” 
expression  of  the  popular  favourites  of  the  ordinary 
stage,  is  hardly  to  be  described.  Our  professional 
actors  are  now  looked  at  by  the  public  from  behind  the 
scenes  ; and  they  accept  that  situation  and  glory  in  it 
.for  the  sake  of • the  “personal  popularity”  it  involves. 
What  a gigantic  reform  Mr.  Poel  will  make  if  his 
■Elizabethan  Stage  should  lead  to  such  a novelty  as  a 
•theatre  to  which  people  go  to  see  the  play  instead  of  to 
see  the  cast  ! 

There  has  been  a plague  of  matinees  lately  ; but  the 
.matinee  is  the  opportunity  of  the  incompetent  casual 
acting-manager  ; and  the  incompetent  casual  acting- 
manager’s  opportunity  often  proves  the  holiday  of  the 
•eminent  dramatic  critic,  whose  invitation,  being  the 
main  thing  that  the  casual  one  is  engaged  to  look 
after,  is  generally  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  I was 
captured  no  less  than  thrice  last  week.  “The Mummy  ” 
is  ingenious  enough  to  have  a narrow  miss  of  being  a 
successful  play  ; but  unfortunately  in  these  matters  a 
miss  is  as  good  as  a mile.  What  is  wrong  with  it  is 
the  perfunctory  flimsiness  of  the  figures  who  surround 


the  mummy.  It  is  not  enough  to  provide  a squad  of 
rag  dolls  for  your  mummy  to  confuse  himself  in  : they 
must  be  real  people  in  whom  we  can  feel  some  interest, 
and  who  can  make  us  believe  that  an  ancient  Egyptian 
is  actually  walking  about  in  a modern  household. 
The  play  only  lives  whilst  Mr.  Brough,  whose 
trained  physical  self-command  and  professional  skill 
were  never  more  useful,  is  on  the  stage.  Our 
younger  generation  of  stage  bunglers,  who  take 
such  prodigious  trouble  to  prevent  perfectly  simple 
effects  from  making  themselves,  doubtless  often  ask 
themselves  why  the  public  can  be  so  unjust  and  foolish 
as  to  laugh  at  an  actor  who  can  apparently  do  nothing 
but  stare  helplessly  at  his  own  success.  The  reason 
is,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  never  stands  be- 
tween the  public  and  Mr.  Lionel  Brough’s  part.  This 
seems  simple  ; but  just  try  to  do  it,  and  you  will  appre- 
ciate the  training  that  it  costs  to  make  a capable  actor. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Tyree,  late  of  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman’s 
company  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York,  invited 
London  to  see  what  she  could  do  as  Juliet,  Fedora,  and 
the  Country  Girl.  Like  most  American  executive 
artists,  musical  and  dramatic,  Miss  Tyree  showed  signs 
of  having  attempted  to  qualify  herself  by  some 
systematic  physical  training  for  her  profession.  But 
she  does  not  appreciate  the  degree  of  beauty  of  exe- 
cution and  distinction  of  style  that  are  required  by 
such  parts  as  Juliet  and  Fedora.  She  played  Juliet, 
amusingly  enough,  to  Mr.  Will  Dennis’s  Romeo, 
exactly  as  Miss  Maude  Millett  plays  the  comic  relief 
young  lady  in  a modern  comedy  to  Mr.  Sidney 
Brough’s  comic  relief  young  gentleman.  The  perform- 
ance proved,  not  that  Miss  Tyree  can  play  Juliet,  but 
that  the  balcony  scene  makes  a capital  one-act 
comedietta.  Her  Fedora  was  out  of  the  question  : it 
was  as  remote  from  the  effect  planned  by  Sardou  as 
Brixton  is  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  Country  Girl  was 
adequate  ; but  then  we  have  a dozen  young  ladies  on 
our  own  stage  who  could  do  it  as  well  if  any  one 
wanted  them  to.  Frankly,  since  Miss  Tyree  must  be 
understood  as  asking  whether  she  has  the  power  that 
crosses  frontiers,  I must  reply,  Not  yet.  The  work  she 
can  do  so  far  can  be  done  in  any  country  without 
sending  to  America  for  assistance.  And  the  sort  of 
character  for  which  she  seems  best  fitted  by  her 
temperament  is  precisely  that  in  which  English 
actresses  excel.  If  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  or  Miss 
Olga  Brandon  were  to  return  to  their  native  shores,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  name  their  successors  in  their  best 
parts,  not  only  because  of  their  professional  skill,  but 
because  their  temperaments  are  of  a kind  that  England 
does  not  produce  very  freely.  We  can  and  do  produce 
Miss  Tyree’s  temperament  by  the  dozen. 

I congratulate  Mr.  Felix  Morris  on  the  success  with 
which,  returning  to  this  country  after  a long  absence,  he 
has  persuaded  us  to  revive  two  hopelessly  obsolete  plays 
for  his  sake.  “ On  Change  ” was  pardonable  ; but  a 
new  version  of  “ The  First  Night  ” is  really  too  much  ; 
Achille  Dufard  is  as  dead  as  Alfred  Wigan.  There  are, 
however,  three  scenes  in  the  new  version  which  should 
be  rescued  from  Dufard’s  grave.  The  outfaced  dunning 
grocer,  with  his  “ Arf  a mo  : give  a man  a chance,”  is 
very  funny  ; and  the  rehearsal,  with  the  leading  lady 
on  the  rampage,  as  well  as  the  scene  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act,  should  certainly  be  seen  again,  if  only  to  let 
London  enjoy  a most  amusing  and  spontaneous  piece  of 
acting  by  Miss  Alma  Stanley.  Shade  of  Lady  Dedlock, 
who  would  have  supposed  that  she  could  have  done 
this  excellent  thing  ! Mr.  Ernest  Cosham  was  capital 
as  the  grocer.  The  piece  was,  indeed,  exceptionally 
well  played  on  all  hands  ; but  Mr.  Felix  Morris  and 
Miss  Sarah  Brooke,  though  they  did  all  that  was  pos- 
sible, could  not  justify  the  survival  of  their  part  of  the 
business.  Mr.  Morris’s  French  accent,  by  the  way, 
was  a triumph  of  accurate  aural  observation. 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THROUGHOUT  the  week  money  was  abundant  at  J 
to  \ per  cent,  for  day-to-day  loans  and  for  short 
fixtures.  The  repayment  of  the  sums  borrowed  from  the 
Bank  last  week  helped  to  keep  money  cheap.  The  Dis- 
count Market  was  steady,  and  there  was  a considerable 
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amount  of  business  done.  The  rates  varied  between 
9 and  § for  three  and  four  months’  Bank  bills,  and 
between  ■§•  and  f for  six  months.  The  Bank  rate  re- 
mains unchanged  at  2 per  cent.  The  hot  weather  and 
the  absence  of  members  at  Henley  Regatta  combined 
to  make  business  very  restricted  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  general  tone  was  dull.  Home  Government  stocks 
were  steady,  after  a slight  fall  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week.  Consols  stood  at  about  113-nr  for  money,  and 
113^  for  the  account.  Home  Corporations  showed 
strength.  On  Tuesday  there  was  a fall  of  5 in  Bank  of 
Ireland  stock,  perhaps  partly  due  to  the  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  Improvements  Clause  of 
the  Irish  Land  Bill. 

Home  Railways  were  dull  and  depressed  by  the  news 
of  a possible  coal  strike:  the  “heavy”  lines,  which 
carry  on  a large  coal  traffic,  were,  of  course,  especially 
affected.  But  the  favourable  traffic  receipts  and  Board 
of  Trade  returns  for  June  prevented  anything  like  a 
heavy  fall.  American  Railways  showed  some  firmness, 
and  prices  were  generally  above  last  Saturday’s,  owing 
to  the  belief  that  the  “Sound-money”  platform  will 
triumph  in  the  end,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
“Silver-men’s”  intrigues  at  Chicago.  But  the  market 
was  almost  neglected.  Canadian  Pacific  shares  stood, 
without  much  fluctuation,  at  about  63  ; whilst  Grand 
Trunk  stocks  were  inclined  to  be  better.  Argentine 
Railways  were  strong  at  advancing  prices. 

There  was  little  or  no  business  done  in  the  Foreign 
Market.  Spanish  Four  per  Cents  were  weak  at  about 
64,  whilst  Italian  Rentes  dropped  slightly  and  were 
quoted  about  87J.  Turkish  Stocks  and  Ottoman  Bank 
shares  were  both  at  higher  prices.  South  American 
securities  moved  irregularly.  A new  Chilian  Five  per 
Cent,  loan  of  ,£4,000,000  was  announced  on  Monday 
by  Messrs.  Rothschild.  The  price  at  which  the  bonds 
were  offered  was  as  low  as  95^,  and  even  at  that  price 
they  are  at  quite  a small  premium.  The  fact  is,  as  we 
have  before  now  observed,  that  the  Chilian  Government 
cannot  inspire  confidence  in  the  public  so  long  as  it 
spends  large  sums  of  money  in  armaments. 

The  South  African  Market  tended  to  be  dull,  with  a 
slight  fall  in  prices.  There  were  very  few  dealings. 
The  general  flatness  was  increased  by  a new  issue  of 
,£1,250,000  of  Chartered  Company’s  Five  per  Cent. 
Debentures  at  97I,  which  was  taken  by  a Syndicate  in 
the  market.  It  was  regarded  as  an  unfavourable  fact 
that  the  Company  should  have  issued  debentures  and 
not  shares  ; but  the  Syndicate  believe  they  can  dispose 
of  the  loan  to  the  public  at  100.  Few  transactions  were 
negotiated  in  the  General  Mining  Market.  Indian 
shares  were  lower  on  the  whole.  New  Zealand  Mines 
were  dull,  with  a weak  tendency.  Copper  shares  were 
almost  stationary.  Western  Australian  issues  fluc- 
tuated irregularly,  but  with  no  changes  of  importance. 
Silver  was  rather  higher  at  about  31^.  per  ounce,  but 
American  selling  tended  to  weaken  the  market.  Rupee- 
paper  remained  at  about  64J. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  promoting  activity  may 
be  instanced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year  there  have  been  companies  registered  to  the  extent 
of  ^136,861, 194,  against  ,£81,646,921  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1895.  Of  this  enormous  sum  the  cycling 
industry  is  responsible  for  no  less  than  ,£14,051,374, 
whereas  last  year  during  the  same  period  the  aggregate 
capitals  of  cycle  companies  did  not  amount  to  half  a 
million.  In  the  mining  world  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  about  sixteen  millions,  in  breweries  over 
four  millions,  and  railways  and  electric  ventures  show 
respectively  capitalizationof  £3,463,oooand  £6,703,200, 
against  ,£714,000  and  £800,500. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

WHITE,  TOMKINS,  & COURAGE,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  is  formed  with  a capital  of  £360,000 
to  acquire  and  carry  on  the  Flaked  Malting  businesses 
of  T.  H.  White  & Co.  and  of  Messrs.  Tomkins, 
Courage,  & Cracknall.  The  share  capital  is  divided 
into  18,000  £5  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares 
of  £10  each  (with  priority  as  regards  repayment  of 


capital),  and  18,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £10  each,  6,000 
of  each  being  reserved  for  part  payment  of  purchase 
money. 

The  London  Trust  Company,  Limited,  now  offer 
12,000  Preference  shares  at  £11  for  subscription,  and 
12,000  Ordinary  shares  at  par.  The  prospectus  points  out 
theadvantages  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  businesses,  and 
gives  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
two  firms  by  Messrs.  Chatteris,  Nichols,  & Co.  This  re- 
port is  most  unsatisfactory,  the  combined  profits  on  the 
year  ending  31  January,  1896,  being  only  £20,622,  as 
against  £42,008  of  the  preceding  year.  There  is  a 
lame  attempt  to  explain  this  away  by  saying  that  the 
diminution  of  profits  is  “chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  keenness  of  competition  between  the  two  businesses 
now  to  be  amalgamated.”  But  as  these  firms  are  not 
the  only  two  carrying  on  the  business  of  flaked  malting 
in  England,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  many  other 
keen  competitors  who  will  not  allow  an  increase  in 
prices.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
moters are  not  justified  in  taking  the  average  profits  of 
the  last  three  years  as  their  basis,  and  we  cannot  recom- 
mend the  investment. 

MAORI  DREAM  GOLD  MINES,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  with  a capital  of 
£130,000  in  £1  shares,  70,000  of  which  are  now  issued 
at  par,  to  acquire  and  work  a property  of  some  forty- 
five  acres  in  the  Tairua  district  of  the  Thames 
Peninsula,  in  New  Zealand.  The  prospectus  contains 
the  usual  extracts  from  reports  which,  as  we  pointed  out 
last  week,  have  little  or  no  value.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Earl  of  Kilmorey  and  Colonel  Brooke,  directors  of  the 
Anglo-French  Gold  Fields  of  Australasia,  Limited,  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  C.  Alexander  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Parkes,  all  of 
whom  are  directors  of  the  Company,  are  interested  in 
the  purchase  price,  the  vendors  being  Howard  Childs 
Parkes  and  the  Anglo-French  Gold  Fields  of  Australia, 
Limited.  We  quite  understand  this,  but  we  fail  to 
see  that  this  fact  is  in  any  way  an  incentive  to  invest- 
ment, or  a guarantee  that  the  price  demanded  is  a 
fair  one.  The  prospectus  does  not  commend  itself  to 
us  in  any  way,  especially  as  there  is  a waiver  clause 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  totally  unnecessary  in  a pro- 
motion of  this  kind. 

TLIE  NORMAN  PROPRIETARY  GOLD  MINES,  LIMITED- 

The  property  to  be  acquired  by  this  Company  consists 
of  three  special  mining  leases  in  the  Waitekauri  district. 
The  capital  is  £75,000  in  £1  shares,  50,000  of  which  are 
now  offered  for  subscription.  The  prospectus  is  full  of 
puffing  reports,  one  of  which  is  an  extract  from  a private 
letter,  and  another  from  W.  Hutchison,  Esq.,  the 
Mining  Engineer  of  the  New  Zealand  Crown  Mines, 
who  states  that  he  “ was  speaking  to  one  or  two  friends 
who  know  the  mine  well  and  think  a lot  of  it.”  We  fear 
that  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  put  money  in  this 
venture  will  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hutchison’s  friends  a 
year  hence. 

,THE  IVAN  HOE  CONSOLS  PROPRIETARY  COMPANY,' 
LIMITED. 

Captain  Oats,  who  has  reported  on  the  properties  to 
be  acquired  by  this  Company,  differs  from  ourselves  in 
that  he  “can  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  invest- 
ing public  as  a perfectly  sound  speculation.”  Specula- 
tion we  admit,  but  we  want  more  evidence  than 
we  find  in  the  prospectus  before  we  can  accept 
the  “perfectly  sound.”  It  is  a great  mistake 
to  try  to  prove  too  much,  and  we  would  have 
liked  the  prospectus  much  more  if  it  had  consisted 
solely  of  a plain  statement  of  the  nature  and  area  of 
the  properties,  and  if  it  had  shown  some  adequate 
reason  why  the  public  should  take  up  the  82,000  £1 
shares  which  constitute  the  present  issue  from  the 
capital  of  £125,000.  The  Hannan’s  district  in  Kal- 
goorlie,  where  the  properties  are  situate,  is  a good 
one,  and  an  abundance  of  water  and  timber  is  reported 
by  the  optimistic  Captain  Oats  and  a Mr.  Stapleton. 
This  is  an  important  point,  and  helps  us  towards  the 
supposition  that  the  concern  might  possibly  be  a fair 
speculation  ; but  we  confess  that  we  are  not  impressed 
by  it,  in  spite  of  the  Manager’s  report  that  a good  lode 
has  been  struck,  28  feet  in  width,  lease  1314,  showing- 
visible  gold. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  SEAL  BUTCHERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hendon,  1896. 

SIR, — The  question  of  the  seal  fisheries  is  an  old  one, 
and  one  which  seems  not  unlikely  to  settle  itself  even- 
tually by  the  extinction  of  the  species.  The  horrors  of 
the  trade  are  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  an 
article  in  the  “ Century  Magazine,”  by  C.  E.  Borch- 
grevine  : — 

“The  seals  are  killed  either  with  guns  or  pikes. 
There  is  very  little  sport  attached  to  seal-hunting, 
especially  in  Antarctic  waters,  as  the  seals  there  are 
tame  through  ignorance  of  man’s  bloodthirstiness. 
Generally  they  were  asleep  when  we  approached,  and 
many  of  them  died  without  seeing  their  murderers. 
But,  as  a rule,  the  slaughter  and  skinning  of  the  seal 
were  most  barbarous,  bloody,  and  hideous — unneces- 
sarily so.  Specially  cruel  is  the  task  when  seal-pikes 
are  used.  Only  rarely  does  a seal  die  from  one  or  two 
blows  of  the  pike,  and  if  it  is  not  dead  it  is  generally 
considered  ‘all  the  better,’  for  it  is  easier  to  skin  a 
seal  while  it  is  half  alive.  In  the  utmost  agony,  the 
wretched  ‘ beast  ’ draws  its  muscles  away  from  the 
sharp  steel  which  tears  away  its  skin,  and  thus  assists 
in  parting  with  its  own  coat.” 

Is  not  this  sufficiently  horrible  for  anything?  There 
are  practical  remedies,  which  I think  might  be  soon 
applied,  if  people  would  sufficiently  emphasize  and 
impress  the  terrible  truth  that  seal-fishing  as  it  is  now 
carried  out  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Now  I have  little 
hope  that  seal-skin  wearing  will  soon  be  discarded, 
however  strenuously  the  really  humane  public  may 
protest.  We  see  every  day  that  the  craze  of  feather- 
wearing  is  as  shame-faced  as  ever,  despite  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  against  it  for  years.  So  devout 
are  the  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  the  Goddess  of 
Fashion  that,  heedless  of  the  blood  and  hideous  bar- 
barity which  frequently  has  to  be  waded  through  by  the 
men  and  women  who  are  in  her  merciless  meshes,  they 
needs  must  ever  deck  themselves  as  she  decrees,  savage 
and  brutal  as  that  decree  may  be.  But  the  Powers  at 
least  might  combine  to  give  the  seals  protection  from 
wTantonness  in  their  slaughter,  in  that  the  fishermen 
who  go  out  to  the  “ rookeries  ” should  be  specially  in- 
structed to  deal  with  the  creatures  considerately  and 
with  some  appreciable  degree  of  humanity.  Govern- 
ment inspection  would,  I think,  be  able  to  secure  this. 

That  the  seals  are  also  threatened  with  total  extermi- 
nation is  a further  reason  for  some  enactment  of  protec- 
tion. The  result  of  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration  and  of 
the  treaty  made  between  this  country  and  America, 
which  we  trusted  might  result  in  the  affording  of  some 
sort  of  protection  to  the  seals,  has  been  a great  dis- 
appointment. President  Cleveland  in  his  late  Message 
refers  to  the  subject,  admitting  that  the  hoped-for 
benefit  to  the  seals  had  not  been  attained.  In  some 
quarters  I see  no  prospect  is  recognized  of  any  better 
protection  for  the  unfortunate  creatures.  A new 
commission,  to  consist  of  representatives  from  Japan, 
Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  is  now 
proposed,  to  consider  the  seal  question  with  a view  to 
preventing  the  threatened  utter  extinction  of  the  species, 
though  solely  from  commercial  reasons.  But  it  is  just  the 
matter  of  commerce  that  inspires  hope.  An  extension 
of  the  close  season,  beginning  by  including  May,  and 
embracing  August  and  if  possible  September,  would 
secure  the  protection  of  the  mother  seals  until  the  off- 
spring were  able  to  care  for  themselves.  This  does 
not  appear  to  be  impracticable  ; yet  we  have  been  told 
that  everything  practicable  has  been  tried.  Another 
regulation  which  would  be  found  to  work  with  con- 
siderable advantage  to  the  seals  would  be  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  spear  as  an  instrument  of  killing,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  gun  in  its  stead.  At  present  the 
shooting  of  the  seals  is  prohibited.  “ Almost  all  the 
seals  killed  in  the  Behring  Sea,”  says  a recent  writer, 
■“are  females  seeking  food  while  their  young  are  left  on 
the  islands,  and  they  are  taken  when  asleep  in  the 
water.  The  requirement  that  they  shall  be  killed  with 
spears  and  not  guns  permits  the  destruction  to  go  on  so 
quietly  that  the  animals  near  those  killed  are  not  dis- 
turbed ; whereas  it  is  urged  that  if  guns  were  used  the 
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report  would  awaken  them  and  many  more  would 
escape  than  under  the  present  system.”  It  is,  there- 
fore, desired  to  secure  a reversal  of  the  regulation  made 
by  the  Paris  tribunal,  which  all  along  has  worked  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  one  intended.  The  re- 
versal would  permit  the  use  of  guns  and  prohibit  any 
great  use  of  spears,  if  any.  These  proposed  regula- 
tions constitute  a practical  remedy  which  might  soon 
be  in  operation  if  the  nations  concerned  could  agree.— 
Faithfully  yours,  Joseph  Coi.linson. 

“THE  BRITISH  AND  ROMAN  EMPIRE.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  7 July , 1896. 

Sir, — May  I trespass  on  your  space  for  a few  remarks 
on  the  interesting  article  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Bury,  “The 
British  and  Roman  Empire,”  in  your  issue  of  27  June, 
which  I have  just  read?  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
omitted  the  by  far  most  important  point,  which  is  irre- 
vocably destructive  of  any  possibility  of  establishing  a 
parallel  between  the  two  empires — and  that  is  the  fact 
that  their  principles  of  action  were  not  only  far  and 
away  from  parallel,  but  diametrically  opposed.  Rome 
always  sought  to  devastate  and  destroy,  England,  on 
the  contrary,  to  develop,  the  resources  of  the  terri- 
tories severally  occupied.  Rapine  was,  in  fact,  the 
aim  and  end  of  Rome.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
policy  of  both  empires  was,  and  is,  aggressive. 
True,  but  the  results  are  fundamentally  different. 
England’s  policy  has  always  been  to  advance  and 
promote  civilization,  and  Rome’s  to  retard  it.  The 
truth  is,  Imperial  Rome  was  little  else  than  a splendid 
and  well-organized  gang  of  bandits,  with  a taste  for 
the  magnificent,  without  any  of  the  refinement  which 
might  be  supposed  would  accompany  it.  I quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Bury  as  to  the  want  of  brain  power — in  this 
respect  the  Romans  were  signally  inferior  to  all  the 
great  countries  that  preceded  them — at  the  same  time 
no  one  can  forget  the  high  moral  qualities  displayed  in 
the  best  days  of  the  Republic,  their  courage,  patriotism, 
social  virtues,  and  their  keen  sense  of  honour.  In  this 
last  quality  I fear  the  present  generation  would  not 
compare  with  advantage  : these  high  qualities  disap- 
peared in  Imperial  Rome.  If  a parallel,  or  an  approach 
to  it,  could  be  found,  I would  suggest  Carthage, 
commerce,  and  eminently  colonization,  having  been 
the  speciality  of  the  people,  together  with  their  pre- 
eminence as  a maritime  Power , till  this  was  destroyed 
by  Rome,  and  as  a consequence  Carthage  fell.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  comparison  with  England  will  stop 
at  maritime  pre-eminence. — Yours  faithfully, 

Greater-Englander. 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Knapp,  Bideford,  i June,  1896. 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  a paragraph  in  your  issue  a 
few  weeks  ago  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  I 
beg  to  inform  you  that — 

1.  He  was  at  Oxford,  not  Cambridge. 

2.  He  was  certainly  not  a noted  athlete,  having  only 
run  one  race  in  his  life,  and  that  for  a sporting  bet. 

3.  He  rarely  played  racquets  at  Winchester,  and  was 
not  good  at  the  game. 

4.  He  is  a very  skilful  dry-fly  fisherman,  but  has  done 
very  little  salmon  fishing. 

His  strongest  points  as  regards  games  is  tennis,  at 
which  he  is  amateur  champion.  (N.B. — No  mention  is 
made  of  this.)  I do  not  suppose  he  has  played  golf  a 
dozen  times  in  his  life,  certainly  never  seriously. 

The  paragraph  in  question  is  not  worthy  of  much 
notice,  but  as  a friend  of  Sir  E.  Grey  I prefer  that  it 
should  make  some  attempts  at  being  accurate. — 
Yours  faithfully,  St.  Clair  R.  M.  Stobart. 

[There  is  nothing  that  calls  for  remark  in  this  letter, 
except  Mr.  Stobart’s  statement  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
“has  done  very  little  salmon  fishing.”  Our  corre- 
spondent does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Sir  E.  Grey, 
when  a member  of  the  late  Government,  was  actually 
taken  up  for  poaching  in  a Devonshire  trout-stream. — - 
Ed.  S.  R.] 
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REVIEWS. 

BEYOND  CRITICISM. 

“.Cleg  Kelly,  Arab  of  the  City.”  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
London  : Smith,  Elder,  & Co.  1896. 

THE  extensive  sale  of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Crockett 
and  Ian  Maclaren  is  one  of  the  simplest  things 
in  the  world  to  explain.  So  far,  however,  the  present 
reviewer  has  never  come  upon  the  correct  explanation, 
and  he  gives  it  here  without  any  pride,  expressing 
indeed  a certain  surprise  at  the  lateness  of  his  discovery. 
It  is  Sunday  afternoon  does  it,  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
serious  household.  Time  was  when  the  serious  house- 
hold permitted  nothing  to  be  read  on  that  day  but 
sermons  and  the  verse  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More  ; and 
the  sermons  were  read  for  the  most  part  clairvoyantly, 
eyes  closed  and  the  book  on  the  diaphragm  or  there- 
abouts. In  those  days  the  young  people,  chiefly  in 
couples,  got  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  old,  and 
being  forbidden  games  or  exercises  of  any  overt  kind, 
passed  their  time,  it  is  believed,  in  reciting  original 
verse  to  one  another— a practice  leading  in  many  cases 
to  early  and  happy  marriages. 

But  the  world  moves,  and  the  reading  habit  slowly 
permeated  every  class.  The  surreptitious  perusal  of 
works  of  fiction  on  the  Sabbath  became  a problem  of 
the  gravest  importance  in  the  serious  household.  The 
elders  raved  at  “idle  novels’  and  “ trashy  reading,” 
but  the  irresistible  nature  of  the  invasion  was  speedily 
manifest.  Nevertheless,  the  serious  people  contrived 
to  make  terms,  and  just  as  quite  godly  little  boys  are 
nowadays  allowed  to  build  churches  on  Sunday  with 
their  toy  bricks,  so  for  the  adolescent  and  adult  the 
compromise  of  the  Sunday  magazine  and  irhe  novel 
about  ministers  was  arranged.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Sabbath-novel  it  was  violently  sectarian  ; witness 
“ Father  Clement,”  the  work  of  Charles  Kingsley,  and 
to  a lesser  degree  the  earlier  George  MacDonald.  But 
in  these  days  of  liberalism  in  thought,  unsectarian 
teaching  and  a vague  full-bodied  piety  is  considered 
sufficient.  This  kind  of  thing  : “ But  the  Pleasance 
doctor,  a little  fair  man,  and  the  minister  of  McGill- 
Gillespie,  a tall  dark  man,  remained  with  the  small-pox. 
Also  God  was  there — not  very  evidently  or  obtrusively, 
perhaps  ; but  so  that  the  minister  of  McGill-Gillespie 
knew  where  to  find  Him  when  He  was  wanted.”  That 
is  wonderfully  typical.  In  addition,  it  is  stipulated  that 
the  author  must  be  a man  of  unblemished  reputation 
and  preferably  a minister  of  religion. 

The  dissemination  of  this  compromise  has  made  a 
distinct  and  peculiar  book  market.  The  public  in  that 
market  reads  scarcely  anything  during  the  week,  except 
perhaps  a newspaper,  and  on  Sundays  it  reads  only  in 
the  afternoon,  the  morning  and  evening  being  devoted 
to  the  essentials  of  religion.  It  knows  of  Thackeray, 
Hardy  and  Meredith  as  it  knows  of  Shakspeare,  by 
hearsay,  as  authors  clever  but  essentially  worldly. 
Dickens,  perhaps,  it  knows  better,  protesting  a little  at 
the  caricature  flavour  of  Chadband,  and  weeping  sympa- 
thetically over  Little  Nell.  It  regards  Miss  Braddon  and 
“ Ouida  ” as  “ trashy  ’’—sensational;  which  qualities  it  is 
also  strongly  disposed  to  impute  to  Stevenson.  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood,  with  her  previsions  and  her  angel-dreaming 
children,  has  a place  in  that  literature  as  a really  great 
writer  ; but  the  highest  honours  of  it  are  to  the  ministers, 
Archdeacon  Farrar  and  Messrs.  Maclaren  and  Crockett, 
and  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  And  for  the  best  of  reasons  : their 
pages  are  peppered  with  the  name  of  the  Deity,  and 
they  display  an  almost  archangelic  familiarity  with  the 
working  of  His  mind.  It  is  by  no  means  a remarkable 
coincidence  that  each  of  these  four  writers  has  either 
written  a “ Life  of  Christ,”  or  is  stated  to  have  one  in 
hand. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  standards  of  criticism  that 
apply  to  mere  students  of  life  like  Meredith  and  Hardy, 
mere  humourists  like  Street  and  Kenneth  Graham,  or 
mere  students  of  picturesque  or  sensational  effect  like 
Kipling,  Crackanthorpe,  the  Stevenson  of  the  romances, 
Morley  Roberts  or  Marriott  Watson,  would  be  unsuit- 
able in  this  case.  It  is  not  required  of  Mr.  Crockett 
that  he  should  be  either  true,  humorous,  or  effective. 
It  is  simply  stipulated  that  he  should  be  fit  to  read  on  a 


Sunday  afternoon.  He  may  steaAhis  jokes  without  re- 
proach : in  this  book  Mr.  Crocke/t  makes  the  best  part 
of  a chapter  out  of  Wilde’s  “ Don’t  mention  it,  Miss 
Briggs.”  Certain  things  these  people  want,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Deity’s  name — novelette  love-making  for 
the  most  part,  kissing,  a bit  of  murder,  and  a braying 
jest  now  and  then — and  these  they  get.  The  desire  for 
these  things  shows  a pathetic  revolt  of  humanity  against 
seriousness  that  Heine  would  have  enlarged  upon.  A few 
extracts  from  the  stuff  they  read,  under  God,  on  Sunday 
afternoons  in  the  serious  household  will  form  the  best 
possible  proof  of  our  hypothesis.  Here  is  the  screaming 
jest  of  the  Leg  of  Mutton.  Conceive  the  human  being 
who  could  laugh  at  it  if  you  can  : — 

“ Tam  Luke,  the  baker’s  boy,  had  come  along.  And 
in  pursuit  of  the  eternal  feud  between  butchers’  boys 
and  bakers’  boys,  he  had  overturned  the  basket  and 
rolled  the  meat  on  the  road.  . . . 

“ When  half  way  across  the  field  the  butcher’s  boy 
observed  the  insult  to  his  basket.  Yet  he  said  nothing 
till  he  came  quite  near.  Then,  in  the  most  friendly- 
manner  possible,  he  seized  the  defiled  leg  of  mutton, 
destined  for  the  dinner  of  an  eminent  Doctor  in 
Divinity,  and  hit  Tam  Luke  a swingeing  blow  over  the 
head  with  it,  which  not  only  broke  that  youth’s  pipe, 
but  for  a season  spoiled  the  shape  of  his  mouth,  and 
tumbled  him  incontinently  over  the  fence. 

“The  baker’s  boy  rose,  shedding  freely  bits  of  clay 
pipe  and  exceedingly  evil  words.  A battle  royal  seemed 
imminent  to  any  one  who  did  not  know  the  common- 
places of  friendly  intercourse  among  these  worthies. 
But  the  baker’s  boy  contented  himself  with  stating  over 
and  over  in  varied  and  ornamental  language,  highly 
metaphorical  in  parts,  what  he  would  do  to  the  butcher’s 
boy  if  he  hit  him  again.  However,  the  butcher’s  boy 
had  too  great  an  advantage  in  handling  Professor 
Hinderland’s  leg  of  mutton,  and  the  tempest  gradually 
blew  itself  out.” 

It  is  curious  how  humorous  the  serious  class  of  people- 
find  any  allusion  to  violent  blows,  obscene  language,  or 
the  more  indelicate  parts  of  the  human  anatomy,  a kind 
of  guilty  exultation  over  themselves,  one  suspects.  For 
instance  : — 

“The  next  time  he  saw  him  come  home  drunk  he 
clouted  him  with  a paving-stone  from  behind  the  yard- 
wall.”  . . . 

“ During  this  interval  Tim  Kelly  expressed  his  opinions 
upon  things  in  general.  The  details  are  quite  unfit  for 
publication.” 

“ A straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points,  and  that  was  the  course  described  by  the  pound 
weight  on  which  Cleg  Kelly  dropped  his  hand.  It  sped 
fair  and  level  from  his  fingers,  flung  low  as  many  a 
time  he  had  skimmed  stones  on  Saint  Margaret’s  Loch- 
in  the  hollow  under  the  Crags. 

“ ‘ Ouch,'  said  suddenly  Mistress  Roy,  taken,  as  she 
herself  said,  ‘in  the  short  of  the  wind.’  The  hearth- 
brush with  which  she  had  been  wont  to  correct  her 
former  message-boys  fell  helplessly  on-the  ground.”  . . . 

“Then  Cleg’s  language  became  as  bad  as  that  of  an 
angry  Sunday  School  superintendent.  The  wise  men- 
say  that  the  Scots  dialect  is  only  Early  English.  Cleg’s 
was  of  that  kind,  but  much  debased  by  an  admixture  of 
Later  Decorated.”  . . . 

“ . . . and  as  soon  as  Cleg  set  foot  within  the  square,, 
he  saluted  him  with  a rotten  egg,  carefully  selected  and 
laid  aside  for  such  an  emergency.”  . . . 

“ Before  he  was  fairly  down  the  steps,  he  yelled  three- 
times  as  loud  as  he  could,  and  turned  Catherine-wheel 
after  Catherine-wheel,  till  at  the  last  turn  he  came  down 
with  his  bare  feet  in  the  waist-belt  of  a policeman.  The 
good-natured  officer  solemnly  smacked  the  convenient 
end  of  Cleg  with  a vast  plantigrade  palm,  and  restored 
him  to  the  stature  and  progression  of  ordinary  humanity, 
with  a reminder  to  behave,  and  to  mind  where  he  was 
coming  if  he  did  not  want  to  get  run  in.”  . . . 

“There  was,  indeed,  in  times  prehistoric,  a certain 
literary  man  whose  wife  averred  that  her  husband’s 
toilet  consisted  ordinarily  of  ‘ four  paper  knives,  four 
smuts,  and  no  pocket-handkerchief.’  But  this  person- 
has  not  usually  been  held  up  in  Sunday  Schools  as  a 
shining  example.  In  fact,  quite  the  contrary.”  . . . 

“ But  Big  Smith  stood  on  the  steps,  still  holding  Tam- 
Luke,  and  with  a foot  like  a Sutton’s  furniture  van  'he- 
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tripped  up  each  one  impartially  as  he  passed,  till  quite 
a little  haycock  of  Knuckle-Dusters  was  formed  at  an 
angle  of  the  stair. 

“Then  Big  Smith,  in  a singularly  able-bodied  way, 
argued  with  the  heap  in  general  for  the  good  of  their 
souls  ; and  the  noise  of  the  oak  stick  brought  out 
all  the  neighbours  to  look  on  with  voluble  approba- 
tion.” ... 

•“  ‘ So  Muckle  Alick  juist  arched  a back  that  was  near 
as  braid  as  the  front  of  the  engine  itsel’,  and  he  gied  a 
kind  o’ jump  to  the  side.  The  far  buffer  o’  the  engine 
took  him  in  the  broad  of  his  hinderlands,  and  wham- 
meled  him  and  the  bairns  in  a heap  ower  on  the  grass 
on  the  far  bank.  . . . But  what  was  oor  astonishment 
to  see  him  rise  up  wi’  the  bairns  baith  in  his  ae  airm, 
and  gie  his  back  a bit  dust  wi’  the  back  o’  the  ither  as 
if  he  had  been  dustin’  flour  off  it.’  ”... 

“ Cleg  Kelly’s  hand  dropped  upon  a stone.  The  stone 
whizzed  through  the  air  and  took  effect  on  the  third 
button  of  the  man  of  straw’s  new  waistcoat. 

“ The  laugh  ended  in  a gasp.  The  gasp  was  succeeded 
by  a bad  word,  and  then  the  young  man  gave  chase.” 

“ * I juist  kenned  it,’  said  Mistress  Frazer,  drawing 
up  wisdom  from  the  mysterious  wells  of  her  experience  ; 
‘ muckle  men  and  wee  wives  aye  start  aff  wi’  a lassie — 
contrarywise  they  begin  wi’  a laddie.  Noo  me  and  my 

___  _ „ f >> 

man . . . 

“ Our  hero’s  cause  was  so  bad,  and  his  lapse  into 
heathenism  became  at  this  point  so  pronounced,  that  for 
the  sake  of  all  that  has  been  we  decline  to  report  the 
remainder  of  his  speech.”  . . . 

“As  she  came  with  the  poker  stiffly  uplifted  against 
the  evening  sky,  Mistress  McWalter  looked  exceedingly 
martial.  But,  as  Cleg  afterwards  expressed  it,  ‘ a 
woman  shouldna  try  to  fecht.  She’s  far  ower  flappy 
aboot  the  legs  wi’  goons  and  petticoats.’  Swift  as  a 
duck  diving,  Cleg  fell  flat  before  her,  and  Mistress 
McWalter  suddenly  spread  all  her  length  and  breadth 
on  the  ground.” 

But  this  is  as  much  of  Cleg  Kelly  as  any  intelligent 
human  will  desire.  This  kind  of  thing  chiefly,  occa- 
sional jokes  about  and  familiarities . with  the  Deity,  of 
which  the  one  quotation  already  made  must  suffice, 
scraps  stolen  from  here  and  there — Poe’s  dead  body  in 
the  box,  for  example — make  up  this  book.  Criticism  ? 
One  could  as  well  criticize  a marine  store. 


SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  PREDECESSORS. 

“ Shakspere  and  his  Predecessors.”  By  F.  S.  Boas. 
London  : John  Murray.  1896. 

MR.  BOAS,  whose  name  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  before  as  a contributor  to  critical 
literature,  is  plainly  an  accomplished  scholar,  a cultured 
and  intelligent  critic,  and  an  indefatigable  student  of 
that  vast  literature  which  has  gathered  round  Shak- 
speare  both  in  Germany  and  England.  But  unless  we 
are  much  mistaken  he  has  been  very  cruelly  treated. 
He  has  been  forced  to  attempt  an  impossibility,  to 
compress  within  the  compass  of  one  monograph  matter 
which  should  have  occupied  at  least  two.  When  we 
say  that  the  history  of  the  English  drama  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  appearance  of  Shakspeare — including 
an  account  of  the  lives  and  works  of  Marlowe,  Greene, 
Peele,  Lyly,  Kyd,  and  others — fills  only  88  pages  out 
of  the  550  which  make  up  the  volume,  it  will  easily  be 
seen  that  the  title  “Shakspere  and  his  Predecessors” 
is  simply  a misnomer.  The  work  would  have  been 
more  properly  described  as  a biographical  and  critical 
account  of  Shakspeare,  with  an  introductory  sketch  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  dtama.  It 
is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Boas  that  he  has  done 
his  very  best  to  satisfy  the  impossible  conditions  which 
have  evidently  been  imposed  on  him,  but  in  attempting 
to  satisfy  these  conditions  he  has  materially  impaired 
the  value  of  his  work.  He  has  given  us  at  once  too 
much  and  too  little.  He  has  entered  into  a detailed 
account  of  particular  writers  and  of  particular  works, 
but  he  has  not  explained  the  evolution  of  the 
romantic  drama.  He  has  devoted  whole  pages  to 
information  which  could  be  obtained  from  any 
biographical  dictionary,  but  he  has  not  defined  and 
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summed  up  what  tragedy,  comedy,  and  tragi-comedy 
as  perfected  by  Shakspeare  owed  respectively  to 
Marlowe  and  Greene,  to  Lyly  and  Peele,  to  Kyd  and  to 
the  authors  of  “Arden  of  Faversham  ” and  of  “A 
Warning  for  Fair  Women.”  He  has  had  to  dwell  on 
individuals,  but  to  leave  unmarked  and  uncharacterized 
whole  schools  of  dramatists  and  whole  species  of 
drama.  These  are  grave  defects,  but  they  are  defects 
for  which  Mr.  Boas  is  plainly  not  responsible,  for  they 
have  arisen,  as  is  abundantly  clear,  neither  from  ignor- 
ance nor  from  lack  of  insight  and  grasp. 

There  is  much  excellent  criticism  in  the  remarks 
made,  cursory  as  they  necessarily  are,  on  the  work  of 
Shakspeare’s  chief  predecessors,  particularly  on  that  of 
Marlowe  and  Greene.  This,  for  instance,  is  very 
happily  said  : “ When  Marlowe’s  genius  withers 

Greene’s  puts  forth  its  finest  flower ; the  difference  is 
largely  due  to  moral  contrast.”  Again  : “ Marlowe  is 
the  rapturous  lyrist  of  limitless  desire,  Shakspere  the 
majestic  spokesman  of  inexorable  moral  law.”  But  we 
cannot  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Boas’s  praise  of  that 
wretched  travesty  of  the  Fourth  ^Eneid,  “ Dido,  Queen 
of  Carthage,”  and  to  speak  of  “popular  sympathies” 
with  reference  to  Shakspeare,  and  to  observe  that  with 
him  “ rank  is  never  the  measure  of  merit,”  is,  to  say  the 
least,  most  misleading.  Shakspeare  is  literally  the  most 
anti-democratic  of  all  great  poets,  being  in  sentiment 
essentially  autocratic  ; with  regard,  indeed,  to  rank,  his 
note  is  always,  to  quote  his  own  words,  “ Clay  from 
clay  differs  in  dignity  whose  dust  is  all  alike.” 

If  Mr.  Boas’s  readers  had  had  any  choice  in  the 
matter,  they  would  probably  have  wished  that  the  pro- 
portion assigned  respectively  to  Shakspeare  and  his 
Predecessors  had  been  exactly  reversed — that  the  ex- 
pansion had  been  on  the  side  of  the  Predecessors,  and 
the  retrenchment  on  the  side  of  the  great  man.  For 
the  truth  is  that  in  dealing  with  Shakspeare  the  pro- 
blem must  always  be  at  this  time  of  day  at  least  what 
not  to  say.  To  write  his  biography,  when  biographies, 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired,  exist  in  myriads,  is  a mere 
work  of  supererogation  ; and  to  epitomize  the  plots  of 
plays  which  are  in  everybody’s  hands,  and  with  which 
every  intelligent  person  with  a taste  for  literature  is 
perfectly  familiar,  is  surely  equally  superfluous.  To 
point  out  the  sources  of  his  plots,  to  discuss  the  probable 
date  of  the  appearance  of  a given  play,  or  its  biblio- 
graphy, or  its  textual  variants,  or  its  characters,  or  its 
ethics,  is  simply  to  transcribe  what  may  be  found  on 
almost  every  bookstall.  Even  the  problem  of  the  Son- 
nets, unsolved  though  it  be,  has  been  worn  threadbare. 
It  is  the  same  with  critical  commentary.  All  that  is 
best  and  soundest  in  it  is  now  little  more  than  mere 
commonplace.  What  can  be  added  to  the  criticism  of 
Coleridge,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  the  other  English  authori- 
ties ; to  that  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Schlegel, 
Gervinus,  Ulrici,  Elze,  Kreyssig  ?• — all  of  which,  filtered 
and  disseminated  through  handbooks,  monographs, 
editions,  and  popular  lectures,  is  now  common  property. 
But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  fathers  of  the  romantic 
drama.  A history  of  that  drama  between  the  appear- 
ance of  “Ralph  Roister  Doister  ” and  the  death  of 
Marlowe  is  still  a desideratum.  Much  has,  it  is  true, 
been  written  about  Marlowre  and  Greene,  but  much 
remains  to  be  corrected  and  much  to  be  added  ; and 
what  is  true  of  them  is  true  also  of  Lodge,  of  Peele,  of 
Lyly,  and  pre-eminently  of  Kyd,  and  of  the  work  of  the 
school  represented  by  the  authors  of  “Arden  of  Faver- 
sham” and  the  “Warning  for  Fair  Women,”  and  of 
Robert  Yarington.  This  is  what  we  wish  Mr.  Boas  had 
given  us,  and  this  we  are  very  sure  he  could,  and 
probably  would,  have  given  us  had  he  been  free  to 
choose. 

But  to  turn  from  what  might  have  been  to  what  is. 
All  that  portion  of  Mr.  Boas’s  book  which  is  devoted  to 
Shakspeare  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  pieces  of  work 
which  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with. 
He  has  plainly  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  book  as 
complete  as  possible.  Much  of  it  is  necessarily  mere 
compilation,  but  it  is  no  ordinary  compilation.  It  is  no 
rechauffe  of  current  handbooks,  but  the  result  of  a 
patient  and  judicious  collation  of  the  best  and  most 
authoritative  contribution  to  Shakspearian  biography, 
bibliography,  and  criticism  which  have  appeared  both  in 
Germany  and  England.  Industry  and  judgment  are 
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everywhere  conspicuous.  It  stands,  we  may  add,  in 
shining"  and  striking  contrast  to  the  slovenly  and  per- 
functory work  which  it  has  recently  been  our  duty  to 
expose. 

DR.  GREGORY  IN  AFRICA. 

“The  Great  Rift  Valley:  being  the  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  to  Mount  Kenya  and  Lake  Baringo  ; with 
some  Account  of  the  Geology,  Natural  History, 
Anthropology,  and  Future  Prospects  of  British  East 
Africa.”  By  J.  W.  Gregory,  D.Sc.,  of  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  History).  London  : John  Murray. 
1896. 

RIGHT  across  the  earth,  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in 
the  North,  through  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  along  the  great 
chain  of  African  lakes  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  there  stretches  a huge  rift  or  chasm,  a geolo- 
gical feature  unique  upon  this  globe,  and  comparable 
only  with  some  of  the  scars  that  seam  the  barren  surface 
of  the  moon.  The  geological  structure  of  a large  part  of 
this  region  is  known  ; but  in  1892  the  region  between 
Lake  Rudolf  and  the  Red  Sea  had  not  been  visited 
by  Europeans.  In  that  year  an  expedition  on  a huge 
scale  was  organized  by  an  English  officer,  whose  name, 
following  the  generous  reticence  of  Dr.  Gregory,  we 
shall  not  mention,  with  the  aid  of  three  well-known  and 
enthusiastic  English  sportsmen — Sir  Henry  Tichborne, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Harris,  and  Mr.  J.  Benett-Stanford.  To 
this  expedition  Dr.  Gregory,  a young  and,  apart  from 
technical  scientific  work,  unknown  assistant  at  the 
British  Museum,  was  attached  as  naturalist.  The  force 
consisted  of  eight  Europeans,  ten  Turks  as  the  crew  of 
a Maxim  gun,  and  three  hundred  natives.  It  was 
equipped  in  the  most  costly  and  complete  fashion,  and 
was  intended  to  be  led  through  the  Masai  territory  to 
Lake  Rudolf.  Unfortunately  the  chief  proved  totally 
incapable  of  organization.  He  changed  and  chopped  his 
plans,  divided  his  forces,  and  after  a month’s  confusion 
and  disaster  suddenly  abandoned  the  whole  business, 
leaving  his  supporters  to  lead  the  scattered  fragments  of 
the  expedition  as  best  they  could  back  to  the  coast. 
And  so  after  a few  weeks  of  fruitless  hardship  Dr. 
Gregory  found  himself  in  Mombasa  with  nothing 
accomplished.  It  was  then  that  the  young  Museum 
naturalist  proved  himself  of  the  stuff  of  which  men 
are  made.  He  determined  to  lead  an  expedition 
on  his  own  account.  Benett-Stanford  and  W.  H. 
Harris,  who  had  acted  throughout  up  to  the  best 
traditions  of  English  pluck,  were  unfortunately  unable 
to  accompany  him,  but  placed  at  his  disposal  what 
remained  of  the  abandoned  stores  of  the  first  expedi- 
tion ; and  a week  or  so  later  Dr.  Gregory  led  out  his 
caravan  of  forty-one  souls,  among  which  he  alone  was 
a European.  This  volume  is  an  account  of  the  magni- 
ficent journey  he  made  and  of  the  scientific  results  he 
obtained. 

Viewed  merely  as  an  exploit  in  African  travelling,  the 
journey  was  a “ record  ” performance.  The  expedition, 
going  and  returning,  covered  1,650  miles  in  just  under 
five  months,  the  time  including  a considerable  period 
spent  in  mapping  and  exploring  the  glaciers  of  Mount 
Kenya.  The  journey  inland  was  performed  under  the 
great  discomfort  of  incessant  tropical  rains  ; on  the 
return  journey  an  almost  more  trying  drought  was  ex- 
perienced, and  as  a great  part  of  the  country 
traversed  crossed  the  war-paths  of  the  Masai,  the  little 
party  ran  the  greatest  risks — risks  that  on  the  occasion 
of  actual  meetings  with  the  El-Moran,  or  young 
warriors,  were  only  prevented  from  becoming  dis- 
asters by  Dr.  Gregory’s  positive  genius  for  “ bluffing” 
the  natives.  On  one  occasion  “ a band  of  insolent 
young  warriors  came  crowding  round  us,  and  forbade 
my  men  erecting  the  tents.  We  had  unwisely  divided 
into  two  parties  : Omari  (Gregory’s  headman),  the 
Askari,  and  eight  porters  were  with  the  donkeys  ; while 
I had  hastened  on  with  the  other  men  to  get  the  camp 
into  order  before  dark.  So  for  a while  I was  bound  to 
temporize.”  Dr.  Gregory’s  most  efficacious  method  of 
“temporizing”  was  personally  to  kick  the  most  in- 
solent of  the  warriors  out  of  the  camp  ; while  his 
trembling  porters  expected  that  every  moment  would 
be  their  last.  Next  day,  on  pretext  of  friendship, 


although  they  had  omitted  all  the  customary  formalities 
of  shaking  hands  and  spitting  that  correspond  to  the 
Arabian  offer  of  salt,  the  armed  warriors  performed  a 
war-dance  before  the  explorer’s  party,  while  he  sat  with 
his  cocked  revolver  at  the  head  of  the  elder  who  had 
offered  himself  as  a hostage.  At  night  the  hostage 
sneaked  out  of  the  camp,  and  Dr.  Gregory  himself  was 
just  in  time  to  arouse  his  men  before  an  armed  band 
broke  in.  It  is  the  best  possible  testimony  to  Dr. 
Gregory’s  ability  that  actual  combat  was  avoided  all 
through  the  journey.  The  most  dangerous  part  lay 
along  the  line  of  the  proposed  Uganda  Railway  ; and 
in  a later  chapter  the  author,  discussing  the  prospects 
of  British  East  Africa,  points  out  that  it  is  the  Masai 
raids,  and  not  the  Slavery  question,  that  is  the  great 
trouble  of  the  district.  He  hopes  that  the  Masai,  who 
have  many  splendid  qualities,  might  be  trained  to  serve 
as  police  ; while,  as  regards  slavery,  he  points  out  the 
differences  which  all  competent  observers  have  noticed 
between  the  slavery  of  the  pamphleteers  and  the 
leisurely  comfortable  position  of  slaves  who  are 
fed  and  clothed,  are  allowed  to  acquire  property 
and  even  slaves  of  their  own,  who  cannot  be 
bought  and  sold,  and  who  work  for  themselves 
two  days  a week.  With  regard  to  the  Zanzibari,  who 
were  the  men  of  his  expedition,  Dr.  Gregory’s  com- 
ments show  that  he  had  either  very  unusual  luck  or  a 
capacity  of  managing  men  very  unusual  in  African 
explorers.  Most  explorers  have  characterized  them  as 
worthless  ruffians  who  must  be  scourged  and  driven. 
Dr.  Gregory  sums  up  as  follows  : — “ I had  been  re- 
lentless, and  insisted  on  the  caravan  going  on  and  on, 
stopping  neither  for  rain  nor  flooded  rivers,  hostile 
tribes  nor  fear  of  famine.  The  men  occasionally  had 
complained,  and  some  of  them  would  have  been  glad  to 
do  no  more.  So  we  had  had  our  little  quarrels  ; the 
men  had  grumbled  and  my  temper  had  been  none  of  the 
sweetest.  But  the  memory  of  these  occasional  dis- 
agreements sank  into  insignificance,  in  comparison 
with  the  long  record  of  ready  obedience,  willing  self- 
sacrifice  and  personal  devotion.  Now  that  the  last 
farewell  had  come,  I realized  that  the  impression 
stamped  most  deeply  on  my  mind  was  not  of  peril  or 
privation.  Recollections  of  these  had  been  blotted  out 
by  regard  for  the  men  who  had  braved  danger  and 
hardship,  who  had  injured  their  health  in  long  marches 
across  the  waterless  wastes  of  the  Nyika,  and  by  ex- 
posure to  the  blizzards  of  the  Kenyan  snowfields,  and 
who  had  worked  all  through  from  a simple  instinct  of 
duty,  suffering  for  objects  they  could  never  under- 
stand.” 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  sections  ; the  first,  to 
suit  readers  who  care  most  for  sport  and  adventure, 
being  a description  of  the  actual  journeys  ; the  second 
containing  a general  account  of  the  scientific  results  of 
the  expedition,  details  of  which  have  been  published  in 
various  technical  journals.  The  most  interesting  re- 
sults relate  to  the  geology  and  physical  geography  of 
the  district.  It  has  long  been  thought  that  the  interior 
of  Africa  was  a monotonous  expanse  of  archaean  rock. 
Dr.  Gregory  shows  that  it  differs  in  one  most  important 
respect  from  the  familiar  geology  of  Europe.  Europe, 
we  know,  has  repeatedly  been  raised  and  lowered,  and 
its  best  known  beds  were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Africa,  apparently,  has  been  above  water  from 
the  remotest  times,  and  so  far  it  presents  vast  expanses 
of  the  most  ancient  rocks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  the  seat  of  volcanic  changes  and  earth  move- 
ments of  a vast  description  within  the  most  recent 
times.  Great  rock  scarps,  a thousand  to  two  thousand 
feet  high,  stand  bare  and  precipitous  as  if  they  had  been 
formed  but  yesterday ; angles  and  sharp  outlines 
dominate  the  scenery,  replacing  the  rounded  eroded 
surfaces  of  England.  Dr.  Gregory  found  entirely  new 
types  of  volcanic  eruptions,  and  valleys  and  mountains 
formed  by  forces  whose  operation  is  unknown  on  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  In  his  exploration  of  Mount  Kenya, 
an  extinct  volcano,  now  covered  by  glaciers,  he  made 
out  the  important  fact  that,  comparatively  recently, 
the  glaciation  came  down  five  thousand  feet  lower. 
This  discovery  simplifies  considerably  the  problems . 
suggested  by  the  presence  of  true  Alpine  plants 
and  birds  on  these  isolated  tropic  peaks,  and  Dr. 
Gregory  discusses  in  a most  interesting  fashion 
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the  nature  of  the  climatic  changes  which  once  made 
it  possible  for  Alpine  creatures  to  spread  across  the 
equator,  and  which  again  left  them  stranded  on  the 
summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  where  alone  the 
necessary  arctic  conditions  were  preserved.  But  into 
these  problems  and  into  the  equally  interesting  discus- 
sions concerning  the  intimate  relations  of  the  fresh- 
water fish  of  Palestine  and  of  Central  Africa  we  have 
not  space  to  enter.  We  take  leave  of  the  fascinating 
volume,  expressing  our  profound  conviction  that  it 
records  achievements  that  would  have  added  to  the 
reputation  of  the  most  distinguished  explorer  and  the 
best-known  naturalist. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  WOMAN. 

“The  Ascent  of  Woman.”  By  Roy  Devereux.  London  : 
John  Lane.  1896. 

IF  the  truth  be  told,  there  is  a kinship  between  our 
views  of  women’s  work  in  the  arts  and  of  the 
achievements  by  infant  prodigies.  We  praise  or  blame, 
but  our  praise  is  tinged  with  flattery,  our  blame  has  a 
flavour  of  derision.  Our  verdict  is  not  of  artistic  work, 
but  of  artistic  work  done  by  women.  Was  there  ever  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  women  played  so 
large  a part  in  the  more  obvious  human  activities,  in 
the  part  of  them,  for  instance,  that  newspapers  reflect  ? 
And  yet  was  there  ever  a time  when  women  were  taken 
less  seriously  ? While  they  confined  themselves  to  a 
separate  sphere  of  activity,  men  were  ready  to  admit 
them  not  lesser  but  different.  Now  that  they  have 
swarmed  over  into  every  occupation,  comparison  is  in- 
evitable. Men  see  that  the  feminine  of  University  Edu- 
cation is  University  Extension  ; of  science,  anti-every- 
thing  ; of  art,  advertisement ; of  politics,  faddism  ; and 
that  even  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  a feminine  in  Madame 
Marie  Corelli.  Is  the  bond  between  a sex  and  weak- 
ness a harvest  of  man’s  sowing,  or  is  it  deep-seated  in 
the  nature  of  things  ? In  the  hour  of  woman’s  aggres- 
sion man  seems  most  secure  in  the  latter  opinion. 
None  the  less  there  are  the  prose  and  the  ideas  of  Mrs. 
Meynell,  here  the  prose  and  the  ideas  of  Roy  Devereux. 
Like  the  dozen  women  of  the  past  whose  names  would 
have  lived  had  they  not  been  women,  are  they,  too, 
gracious  freaks  of  nature  ; or  are  they  heralds  of  the 
future,  prototypes  of  “ the  most  dear  vision  of  her  that 
shall  be  ” to  whom  Mrs.  Devereux  dedicates  her  book  ? 
The  answer  lies  in  the  lap  of  the  gods  ; though  pro- 
phecy be  denied  us,  enjoyment  lies  read)'.  Like  children, 
we  must  open  our  mouths  and  shut  our  eyes  and  take 
what  the  gods  have  sent  us. 

At  the  first,  let  us  be  thankful  for  a style  leavened 
■with  humour,  sparkling  with  wit.  When  writing  passes 
from  the  art  of  simple  exposition  into  the  graces  of 
style,  there  is  still  much  that  is  ephemeral.  Allocation 
of  phrases  that  charm  one  generation  may  seem  a dull 
convention  to  the  next.  Language  changes  so  quickly 
that  words  delicately  chosen  to-day  have  become 
common  or  laboured  to-morrow.  But  wit  is  the  steel 
that  strikes  sparks  from  the  bed-rock  of  human  intelli- 
gence ; humour  is  as  old  and  enduring  as  laughter. 

Mrs.  Devereux’s  wit  and  humour  are  not  decorative 
afterthoughts  that  may  be  readily  culled  and  exhibited. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  intrinsic  in  the  web  of  her 
argument,  and  to  appreciate  them  at  their  proper  value 
would  require  too  lengthy  quotation.  But  here  are 
some  examples  : — “ One  cannot  probe  to  the  heart  of  life 
without  making  a wound,  nor  to  the  soul  of  woman 
without  earning  her  enmity  ” ; “A  good  treatise  on  the 
application  of  rouge  may  well  be  literature  when  a dis- 
course on  her  enfranchisement  may  be  mere  pam- 
phleteering ” ; “A  good  deal  maybe  said  for  the  theory 
that  modesty  is  only  the  consciousness  of  imperfection  ” ; 
“ Even  if  we  are  nearly  all  agreed  that  marriage  is  a 
failure,  the  conviction  does  not  prevent  our  adorning 
ourselves  for  the  sacrifice.  ...  I verily  believe  that  no 
trousseau  would  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  mean  no  wed- 
ding. It  is  the  tempering  of  the  wind  to  the  lamb 
about  to  be  sheared,  an  extenuating  circumstance  that 
does  something,  at  any  rate,  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  a life-sentence.” 

As  a sample  of  the  delicate  beauty  of  her  style,  in 
which,  however,  sense  is  never  sacrificed  to  sound,  take 
this  passage,  in  which  she  compares  the  woman  of  the 
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future  with  woman  as  she  is  : — “There  are,  however, 
many  things  concerning  her  which  are  not  yet  clear  to 
me.  Will  her  old  inheritance  pass  away  when  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth  are  hers  ? However  limited 
the  boundaries  of  her  actual  demesne,  her  invisible 
throne  is  even  now  set  in  a fair  place  ; for  is  not  all 
nature  dominated  by  the  feminine  idea,  so  that  the  sky 
is  lovely  to  us  because  it  has  borrowed  the  colour  of  her 
eyes,  and  the  earth  is  sweet  because  it  shares  its  brown 
with  her  hair?  In  this  hemisphere  we  do  not  regard 
nature  with  the  impersonal  realism  of  the  Oriental.  It 
has  come  to  possess  for  us  an  anthropomorphic  signifi- 
cance. In  the  evolution  of  an  aesthetic  sensibility,  our 
instinctive  appreciation  of  human  beauty  has  gradually 
begotten  an  analogous  appreciation  of  the  earth’s  love- 
liness. We  have  used  the  same  adjectives  to  express 
both,  and  thus  all  that  is  fairest  in  nature  has  grown 
into  a symbol  of  her.  Hers  is  the  rose  of  dawn,  the 
delicacy  of  flowers,  the  murmur  of  the  sea.” 

The  sane  restraint  of  Mrs.  Devereux’s  opinions, 
although  she  is  dealing  with  problems  that  in  the  pre- 
sent day  have  given  hysteria  a commercial  value,  is 
charmingly  incongruous  with  the  written  views  of 
women  about  women.  We  do  not  pretend  to  agree 
with  all  her  opinions.  We  are  even  in  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  her  recurring  insistence  upon  the  incompre- 
hensibility of  her  sex.  No  doubt  all  authority  is  with 
her,  but  to  us  it  seems  that  there  are  not  two  incompre- 
hensibles,  but  one  incomprehensible,  and  that,  to  equal 
purpose,  women  might  assume  the  pose  of  being 
bipeds. 

The  first  section  of  her  book,  entitled  “ Of  Her  Life,” 
has  already  appeared  in  these  pages.  It  begins  with  a 
skilful  diagnosis  of  the  malady  affecting  the  “New 
Woman,”  a malady  interpreted  by  Mrs.  Devereux  as 
spiritual  indigestion  due  to  a sudden  change  of  diet 
from  conventional  insipidities  to  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge.  Thereafter  she  discusses  the  attitude  of 
the  modern  woman  to  love,  to  marriage  and  to  mater- 
nity, and  on  all  of  these  she  has  things  to  say  that 
are  at  once'  bold  and  wise,  startling  and  convincing. 
The  reluctance  of  the  modern  woman  to  maternity, 
which  every  one  in  London  knows  and  ignores,  is  among 
the  most  important  of  social  problems.  Mrs.  Devereux 
explains  it  partly  by  the  suggestion  that  the  modern 
woman,  discarding  the  old  superstition  that  heedless 
motherhood  is  a glory,  “is  fearful  of  bearing  children, 
who  will  merely  swell  the  crowd  of  the  impotent,  fore- 
doomed to  failure  from  their  birth.”  But  this,  even  if 
adequate  as  an  explanation,  is  no  help  towards  a solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  For,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
already,  it  is  the  highest  types  that  are  most  ready  to 
decline  perpetuation,  the  lowest  that  cling  most  foolishly 
to  the  instinctive  view. 

From  these  grave  issues,  which  indeed  cannot  much 
longer  be  shirked,  we  turn  with  a fresh  joy  to  the 
second  and  lighter  portion  of  the  volume,  in  which 
woman’s  looks  are  made  into  a book.  All  this  section 
is  sheer  delight.  The  follies  of  heedless  devotion  to 
fashion  and  the  stupidities  of  the  so-called  “ hygienic  ” 
are  scourged  with  the  lightest  but  surest  hand.  A 
woman  who  has  not  made  herself  good  to  look  at  is 
either  a criminal  or  a victim.  Most  of  the  women  in 
the  world  are  both,  and  the  ineptitudes  of  the  fashion 
papers  will  help  them  little  until  they  realize  Mrs. 
Devereux’s  great  truth  that  dress  is  an  individual  thing, 
an  adornment  of  the  person  impossible  to  copy.  The 
difference  between  Mrs.  Devereux’s  treatment  of  dress 
and  the  treatment  of  the  ordinary  writer  is  that  between 
the  artist  and  the  tradeswoman.  She  alone  of  the 
writers  we  have  read  has  realized  the  distinction  between 
the  thing  and  the  thing  worn — the  elemental  truth,  great 
as  the  law  of  gravity,  that  a person  may  have  chic,  a 
hat,  never.  Our  bodies,  like  our  souls,  are  mere  raw 
material,  and  to  make  both  beautiful  is  the  great  art  of 
life  of  which  this  lady  is  the  prophet. 

MODERN  ILLUSTRATION. 

“ Modern  Illustration.”  By  Joseph  Pennell.  London: 
G.  Bell  & Sons.  1895.  (Ex-Libris  Series.) 

THE  reproductions  to  Mr.  Pennell’s  book  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  good,  and  afford  most 
useful  material  for  the  student  of  the  subject.  The 
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author  has  worked  hard  ; and  considering-  that  his  book 
is  practically  the  first  on  the  subject,  it  is  wonderfully 
full.  Mr.  Pennell  finds  that  four  men — Meissonier, 
Bewick,  Goya,  and  Menzel — practically  created  modern 
illustration  : and  to  these  men  and  their  successors, 
down  to  the  younger  contemporaries,  he  does  ample 
justice.  We  will  assume  that  every  one  of  Mr.  Pennell’s 
aesthetic  judgments  is  absolutely  right.  But  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  having  a few  words  with  him 
on  other  scores.  Mr.  Pennell  appears  to  hold  that, 
while  only  an  artist  has  a title  even  to  speak  of  art, 
any  one  may  write  a book.  Any  kind  of  sentence,  how- 
ever slipshod,  will  do  for  literature  : and  the  result  is 
sometimes  a harassing  ambiguity.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Pennell  says  of  a certain  drawing  by  Rossetti,  that  it  is 
“ one  of  the  strongest  pieces  of  work,  I think,  that 
artist  ever  did  in  pen-and-ink.”  Does  this  mean  “ that 
any  artist  ever  did,”  or  “that  Rossetti  ever  did”? 
Either  meaning  may  be  carried  equally  well  by  the 
slovenly  English.  Again,  what  is  the  precise  meaning 
of  a phrase  like  “ altogether  published  separately”? 
The  book  is  full  of  such  things.  Not  only  does  Mr. 
Pennell  write  in  a bad  style,  but  too  often,  it  seems  to 
-us,  in  a bad  temper.  He  is  always  flying  off  at  a 
tangent  to  attack  somebody  or  something,  and  usually 
enemies  of  his  own  creation.  Who  are  these  mys- 
terious beings  who  think  it  “ strange  ” that  any  one 
should  collect  original  drawings  ? Where  is  the 
“ ordinary  critic  and  authority  ” to  whom  the  elements 
of  his  subject  are,  “of  course,  absolutely  unknown  ” ? 
Mr.  Pennell  delights  to  assume  that  his  reader  is  un- 
reasonable, even  to  madness. 

But  what  we  conceive  to  be  a greater  and  really 
vital  fault,  running  through  the  whole  book,  is  the  fact 
that  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  decided,  even  in 
his  own  mind,  what  “illustration”  is,  and  what  it  is 
not.  He  leads  off  with  the  portentous  statement  that 
“ Illustration  is  not  only  the  oldest,  but  the  only,  form  of 
artistic  expression  which  graphic  artists  have  ever  been 
able  to  employ.”  “All  art  is  illustration.”  This  is 
merely  puerile  begging  of  the  question.  However,  by 
the  third  page  Mr.  Pennell  has  tired  of  his  definition, 
which  may  just  as  well  include  poetry,  music,  archi- 
tecture, furniture,  pottery,  cookery,  and  a dozen  other 
things,  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  exclude  Diirer’s 
designs  for  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Passion  from  the 
rank  of  illustrations,  because  they  did  not  happen  to  be 
published  with  full  text.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  were 
issued  with  just  as  much  text  as  Millais’s  Parables, 
which  are  treated  as  among  the  glories  of  modern 
illustration.  And  on  page  4 we  are  told  that  all  the 
great  artists  (who  were  ipso  facto  “illustrators”  on 
page  1)  entirely  eschewed  illustration,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Holbein.  Why  Holbein  should  be  chosen,  and 
Diirer  left,  appears  to  us  inconceivable.  But  let  us 
assume  that  the  starting  definition  was  merely  a weak 
joke  of  Mr.  Pennell’s,  and  that  he  means  by  illustration 
what  all  the  world  agrees  to  mean  by  it.  Yet  we  find 
that,  throughout  the  book,  every  design  is  treated  by 
itself  and  simply  as  a drawing.  As  to  whether  it  illus- 
trates or  obscures  the  text  it  is  intended  for,  not  a word 
is  ever  said.  We  have  seen  designs  which  absolutely 
missed  the  point  of  poems  they  accompanied,  yet  so 
clever,  as  drawings,  that  we  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Pennell 
would  praise  them.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Pennell  has 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  think  the  matter  out.  An 
amusing  instance  of  his  point  of  view  occurs  in  his 
introduction,  where  he  opines  that  the  reason  why  the 
earlier  great  artists  did  not  illustrate  was  that  they 
could  not  get  their  designs  decently  engraved. 
Raphael,  however,  seems  to  have  been  pleased 
enough  with  Marc  Antonio,  and  Rubens  with  the 
Bolswerts.  All  of  them  probably  “ illustrated  ” as 
much  as  they  cared  to.  Rembrandt,  for  instance,  did  a 
few  illustrations  for  books,  though  our  author  asserts 
he  did  not.  Yet  Mr.  Pennell’s  conviction  is  that  every 
great  artist  must  have  aspired  to  illustrate  books, 
though  only  a few  succeeded  in  doing  it.  It  is  also 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Pennell’s  attitude  that  he  laments 
the  difficulty  of  picking  out,  among  contemporaries,  the 
“good  from  the  almost  good,  the  clever  from  the  dis- 
tinguished.” We  should  have  thought  the  difficulty  was 
rather  to  pick  out  the  distinguished  from  the  clever. 
Let  us  give  Mr.  Pennell  his  entire  due.  Every  one 


knows  him  as  a very  accomplished  artist  on  his  own 
line,  and  he  has  studied  a congenial  subject  with  real 
enthusiasm.  But  we  resent  and  protest  against  his 
manner  of  making  books.  His  volume  is  valuable  as  a 
storehouse  of  information  and  as  a treasury  of  modern 
designs  : as  an  attempt  at  literature  it  is  a thoroughly 
bad  piece  of  work. 

CHARITY  BY  ROTE. 

“The  Charities  Register  and  Digest,  with  a Digest  of 
Information  respecting  Legal  and  other  Means 
for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Distress,  &c.” 
With  an  elaborate  Index  and  Introduction,  by  C.  S. 
Loch.  Fourth  edition.  London  : Longmans  & Co. 
1895. 

MR.  LOCH  is  wonderful.  Years  cannot  wither  him 
and  his  beloved  Society.  In  fact,  all  the  prowling 
and  prying  is  continued  with  unabated  zest,  and  the 
chronicle  of  the  best  of  it  is  before  us  in  a most  valuable 
book,  a book  to  buy  and  keep,  to  laugh  and  weep  over,  for 
here  in  melancholy  or  merry  procession  we  behold  all 
the  united  efforts  of  our  fellow-Englishmen  to  succour 
the  poor.  Mr.  Loch  has  opened  many  a cupboard,  and 
called  upon  many  a Mother  Hubbard,  and  he  relates, 
as  exactly  as  he  can,  how  many  bones  are  in  each  cup- 
board, how  much  meat  is  upon  them,  and  amongst  how 
many  the  bones  have  to  be  shared.  Of  course  clergymen, 
guardians,  almoners,  and  others  will  buy  this  book  and 
hunt  up  the  home  for  aged  pilgrims  at  Holloway,  the 
society  for  writing  texts  from  the  Ephesians  upon  whelk 
shells  and  giving  them  to  postmen,  the  address  of  the 
Stick  and  Cane  dressers’  union,  or  date  of  the  doles  of 
Prowde,  Paggen,  and  Coote.  It  is  necessary  to  tabulate 
all  these  details.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  North- 
East  London  Gospel  Mission  has  a depot  at  Ball’s  Pond 
and  “ a Bible  Van  (horse-drawn)  ” ; that  a blind  person, 
who  washes,  has  an  umbrella  and  slippers,  and  is  neither 
mendicant,  married,  nor  a maniac,  may  by  constant  ap- 
plication obtain  some  temporary  accommodation  from 
one  of  the  innumerable  societies  which  fill  up  forty  of 
Mr.  Loch’s  pages.  Possibly  this  poor  Tobit  may  be 
able  to  give  “credible  evidences  of  experimental  piety,” 
and  attain  to  the  joys  of  the  Protestant  homes  of  Fins- 
bury Park.  But  somehow  Charity  looks  unlike  herself 
summarized,  and  in  this  scientific  dress.  She  reminds  us 
rather  of  Charity  Pecksniff  than  of  the  Pauline  Charity. 
She  has  bustling  and  fussy  ways,  which  she  has  learned 
from  Mrs.  Jellaby.  One  turns  the  pages  and  asks  why 
“ illegitimate  children  are  not  admitted  ” into  the  Isling- 
ton Day  Nursery  ? and  how  the  595  worn-out  Wesleyan 
ministers  are  known  to  be  “incapacitated  for  further 
labour,”  and  thus  fitted  to  enjoy  the  ^24,553  of  the 
auxiliary  fund  ? Mr.  Loch  has  turned  away  many 
societies  from  the  door  of  his  dictionary,  presumably 
because  they  are  undeserving,  and  the  remainder  are 
all  worthy  and  respectable  no  doubt  ; only  they  sadly 
lack  the  mien  of  that  sweet  virtue  .whose  name  they 
bear. 

The  great  feature  of  this  book  is,  of  course,  the  Intro- 
duction, which  has  plumped  out  into  ten  score  pages, 
and  is,  like  all  collections  of  facts,  to  be  treated  with 
tenderness  ; but  where  Mr.  Loch  leaves  the  realm  of 
fact  and  goes  into  precept  our  respect  for  him  vanishes. 
He  becomes  a mere  doctrinaire  radical  of  the  most 
superannuated  type.  His  long  warfare  against  out-relief, 
for  instance,  has  resulted  in  the  capture  of  one  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  only  one.  The  Whitechapel  Board  is 
the  most  brutal  in  London  ; but  the  Whitechapel  rates 
are  enormous,  and  if  it  were  not  for  a stream  of  doles 
there  would  be  many  deaths  from  starvation  in  that 
quarter.  The  five  “principles  of  charity”  which  Mr. 
Loch  sets  forth  can  only  be  held  by  a middle-class  man 
when  discussing  the  “ case  ” of  a labourer.  The  first — 
the  miserable  bogie  of  cultivating  self-dependence  in  the 
recipient — avrapKt  1a  Aristotle  calls  it — is  an  absurdity. 
No  one  wants  a State  made  up  of  self-dependent  people, 
unless  it  be  Bakounine  or  the  late  Mdlle.  Michel.  And 
must  the  individual,  “as  far  as  possible  be  left  to  his 
own  resources,”  his  shame,  and  fear?  It  is  not  these 
things  which  teach  men  virtue,  and  every  middle-class 
father  knows  that  to  leave  his  naughty  boy  to  the  police- 
man is  not  the  royal  road  to  respectability,  nor  is  it  the 
way  to  make  poor  men  into  robuster  citizens.  Thirdly, 
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family  obligations  are  to  be  “ cast  upon  the  family,” 
and  the  drunkard’s  babes  are  to  die  if  he  will  not  feed 
them.  Now,  as  a mere  matter  of  fact,  even  the  drunkard 
more  often  obeys  example  than  precept.  If  we  feed  the 
babes,  he  does  not  invariably  drink  the  deeper.  He 
feeds  them,  too,  more  often  than  not.  Mr.  Loch’s  fourth 
principle,  that  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  applicants’ 
wants,  history,  pedigree,  moral,  physical,  psychical,  and 
intellectual  states,  is  necessary  to  the  almoner  before  he 
relieves,  is  not  only  cruel,  but  ridiculous.  This  thorough 
knowledge  is  not  possessed  even  by  the  applicant  him- 
self, and  the  twelve  weeks’  investigation  and  forty-nine 
questions  of  the  Charity  Organization  form  are  mere 
impertinences  ; for  human  beings  are  far  too  compli- 
cated for  these  superficial  surveys  to  map  them  out. 
While  as  for  the  “ personal  control  ” which  Mr.  Loch 
advocates,  it  is  more  than  impertinent— it  is  insolent,  and 
produces  practices  wholly  kickworthy.  The  last  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Loch’s  five  is  that  Charity  must  be  “ vigi- 
lant to  see  duty  done,”  and  this,  though  excellent  in 
sound,  overthrows  the  nature  of  Charity.  She  is  not  the 
parent  of  stern  duty,  but  the  child  of  that  awful-browed 
potentate,  the  favourite  sunny,  rather  wayward  child, 
who  cannot  do  any  of  the  great  and  masculine  works  of 
her  father,  but  who  makes  the  world  a great  deal  sweeter 
and  homelier  all  the  same.  No  doubt  this  Charity  has 
her  faults  and  is  not  at  all  precise,  or  good  at  sums,  or 
as  tidy  as  Mr.  Loch  would  like  to  see  her  ; but  the  raw- 
boned  “ new  Charity”  is  a person  in  mechanical  stays, 
doing  everything  by  rote,  and  clanking  dungeon  keys 
at  her  girdle,  repressing  the  ungodly,  and  birching  the 
bare  skin  of  poverty  when  she  beholds  it  gleaming 
through  rags  and  tatters.  She  may  be  admirable  and 
beneficent,  but  she  has  no  earthly  right  to  be  called 
Charity,  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  And  we  are  dis- 
posed to  ask  whether  the  poor  of  London  would  be 
much  worse  off  if  all  these  Charitable  societies  were 
whipped  out  of  the  city. 

BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

'“  Battles  of  English  History.”  By  Hereford  B.  George, 
M.A.  London  : Methuen  & Co.  1895. 

THIS  book,  which  is  written  by  one  who  has  not  any 
connexion,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  soldiering,  is 
one  nevertheless  which  should  serve  as  a model  to  any 
military  writer.  How  it  came  about  that  it  should 
have  been  reserved  for  a professor  at  Oxford  to  write  it 
we  can  with  difficulty  understand  ; for  it  displays  a 
sympathy  with,  and  appreciation  of,  military  needs 
which  might  more  naturally,  one  imagines,  have  spurred 
some  professional  man  on  to  taking  pen  in  hand.  There 
are  so  many  battles  in  it,  and  the  periods  of  time  dealt 
with  are  so  various, that  we  might  have  anticipated  a 
popular  work  suited  for  schoolboys,  picturesque  perhaps 
and  lively,  but  scarcely  very  original  or  displaying  much 
research.  It  is,  however,  something  very  different.  The 
accounts  of  the  battles  are  short,  it  is  true,  but  they  are 
only  so  in  the  sense  in  which  the  precis  of  some  important 
State  paper  drawn  up  by  a practised  hand  can  be  so  de- 
scribed. The  writer  has  studied  all  the  authorities  on  his 
subject ; has  in  many  cases,  we  imagine,  walked  over  the 
fields  he  tells  us  of ; and  is  possessed  of  all  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  for  a thorough  understanding  of  his 
theme.  Alison  wrote  of  battles,  yet  knew  nothing  of 
military  matters  ; and  he  did  wonderfully  well  on  the 
whole,  considering  the  disadvantages  he  laboured  under. 
But  he  seems  often  to  imagine  that  sounding  phrases 
will  replace  detailed  information  when  treating  of  wrar, 
and  his  turgid  rhetoric  scarcely  gives  us  a clear  view 
of  the  fighting.  Mr.  George  writes  in  a very  different 
fashion  : his  manner  is  marked  by  reticence,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  unnecessary  word  in  his  descriptions. 
We  referred  to  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
with  much  curiosity.  It  has  very  often  been  described, 
and  still  there  is  much  in  dispute  with  reference 
to  it.  An  account  good  enough  for  a merely  popular 
book  would  be  very  easy  to  write  ; a short  one 
which  would  be  satisfying  to  accurate  scholars  would 
be  an  extremely  trying  task.  Mr.  George  shows  that 
he  is  familiar  with  all  the  latest  books,  has  weighed 
all  the  various  views,  and  has  digested  them  far 
tnore  thoroughly  than  have  many  who  write  as 
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experts  on  the  subject.  The  share  borne  in  the 
battle  by  both  Prussians  and  English  is  impartially 
measured  out ; the  deficiencies  of  all  the  leaders,  national 
heroes  or  otherwise,  are  justly  exposed  ; and  there  is  no 
sign  of  that  bias  or  prejudice  which  has  marred  most 
popular  accounts  of  one  of  the  greatest  fights  that  the 
world  has  seen.  That  this  account  should  have  been 
written  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  that  of  Ramillies, 
Hastings,  Towton,  and  Bannockburn  is  quite  a mar- 
vellous tribute  to  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the 
author.  Ramillies  is  almost  as  good  as  Waterloo,  and 
Albuera  is  dealt  with  as  well  as  either.  The  least  satis- 
factory part  to  our  mind  is  that  which  discusses  the 
Crimea.  Possibly  our  author  felt,  not  unnaturally,  that 
he  was  on  very  slippery  ice  in  dealing  with  such  a battle, 
for  example,  as  Balaclava,  of  which  there  are  many  sur- 
vivors still  happily  amongst  us.  He  is  certainly  too 
considerate  to  Lord  Cardigan,  when  he  tells  us  how  he 
sat  still  and  let  the  Russians  retire  before  our  heavy 
brigade  unmolested  by  our  light  horsemen.  The  Royals, 
moreover,  charged  that  huge  column  with  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  so  did  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards, 
yet  no  mention  is  made  but  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards 
and  of  the  Greys  and  Inniskillings.  The  story  of  Inker- 
man  is  better  told,  and  Mr.  George  justly  pays  a tribute 
to  the  courageous  obstinacy  of  the  British  soldiers. 
They  were  beaten  for  all  that,  however,  had  their  oppo- 
nents only  realized  the  fact ; and  nothing  saved  us 
but  the  want  of  a really  competent  leader  in  the 
Russian  ranks.  The  brief  narrative  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  is  excellent,  and  we  rejoice  to  see  it  disfigured 
by  none  of  those  excursions  in  the  realms  of  politics 
which  mar  the  symmetry  of  some  similar  civilian 
writings.  Mr.  George  is  able  to  appreciate  Hodson 
and  Nicholson  and  Sir  John  Lawrence,  and  does  justice 
to  Havelock  and  Clyde  and  Outram.  He  speaks,  in 
fact,  as  an  English  gentleman  discussing  the  deeds  of 
Englishmen  ought  to  speak,  and  he  nowhere  lets  pre- 
judice interfere  with  the  clearness  of  his  insight.  Finally, 
Mr.  George  carries  us  right  up  to  date,  for  in  an  inter- 
mediate note  on  “ Subject  Races  ” he  tells  us  what  our 
people  have  done  quite  recently  in  Burmah  and  on  our 
North-West  frontier  of  India,  and  he  quotes  the  deeds 
of  a gallant  young  Artillery  officer — Lieutenant  Mac- 
Munn — who  behaved  in  1892  quite  like  one  of  our  leaders 
in  the  “good  old  times,”  and  got  into  Sadon  after  ex- 
periences which  would,  we  fancy,  have  daunted  nine  out 
of  ten  other  officers.  In  conclusion,  we  commend  the 
book  heartily  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

FICTION. 

“The  Old  Pastures  : a Story  of  the  Woods  and  Fields.” 
By  Mrs.  Leith-Adams  (Mrs.  R.  S.  de  Courcy  Laffan). 
London  : Kegan  Paul.  1895. 

AS  this  lady  of  the  many  double-barrelled  names  can 
cram  a list  of  thirteen  other  novels  on  her  title- 
page,  it  would  appear  that  she  has  readers,  or  at  least 
confiding  publishers.  And,  indeed,  after  Ian  Maclaren 
nothing  need  surprise.  She  has  evidently  read  George 
Eliot,  and  determined  to  immortalize  the  Warwickshire 
dialect.  There  is  a Mrs.  Pomfret,  who  directly  she 
appears  is  recognizable  as  a silly  version  of  Mrs.  Poyser. 
She  stays  at  home  on  Sundays  to  “ trim  her  soul,”  and 
she  is  very  proud  of  a laying-out  gown  “ of  lavender- 
sprigged  cotton”  she  has  “ carefully  laid  by  for  the  last 
toilette  (sic)  of  all.”  We  live  among  villagers  and  view 
everything  from  the  villagers’  point  of  view.  We  speak 
with  bated  breath  of  the  Squire  and  his  relations.  The 
Squire's  wife — a female  cad  if  ever  there  was  one— is 
the  author’s  notion  of  a grande  dame.  Sometimes  the 
author  calls  her  “Alicia,  Lady  Cardew,”  and  some- 
times “ Lady  Alicia  Cardew,”  which  she  evidently 
imagines  is  the  same  thing.  The  nomenclature  is  irri- 
tating all  through.  The  farmer’s  head  man  is  called 
Cadwallader,  the  barber  is  Ananias  Drinkwater,  and 
the  magpie — tell  it  not  in  the  Rue  du  Bac  ! — answers  to 
the  name  of  “Whistler,”  though  “why,  or  when,  or  by 
whom  the  magpie  was  called  Whistler  no  man  knew.” 
The  hero  is  a prig  of  the  first  water,  who  becomes  “ a 
passionate  philanthropist  ” after  an  hour’s  chat  about 
slums  with  the  heroine,  who  had  lived  in  Birmingham. 
She  will  not  presume  to  marry  him  because  he  is  the 
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Squire’s  son  ; but  when  he  turns  out  to  be  a lady’s- 
maid’s  bastard  she  hastens  to  fling  herself  at  his  head. 
Mrs.  Leith-Adams  &c.  de  Courcy  Laffan’s  English  sets 
our  teeth  on  edge,  and  her  notions  of  probability  irritate 
us  continually.  And  surely  witch-hunts  are  now  out 
of  date,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  ? 

“A  Mask  and  a Martyr.”  By  E.  Livingston  Prescott. 

London  : Edward  Arnold.  1896. 

We  owe  the  author  a grudge  for  giving  us  a sleepless 
night — reading  on  and  on  in  pursuit  of  his  denouement — 
but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  is  skilfully  concealed, 
and  that  it  does  not  disappoint  the  great  expectations 
formed  of  it  on  the  way.  Captain  Harradyne  was  evi- 
dently a fine  fellow,  but  no  sooner  came  there  a rumour 
of  war  than  he  sent  in  his  papers,  whereupon  his  brother 
officers  presented  him  with  a white  feather  as  a mark  of 
their  contempt.  Then  he  went  to  live  in  a suburb  and 
taught  in  the  Sunday  school  ; but  he  was  often  seen 
coming  out  of  public-houses,  and  rumour  had  it  that  he 
was  a drunkard  and  beat  his  wife.  In  any  case,  he  was 
notoriously  mean  towards  her.  She  had  settled  all  her 
money  upon  him,  but  he  never  let  her  have  any  pocket- 
money,  and  he  never  let  her  go  out,  even  to  the  most 
harmless  places,  without  him.  Finally,  he  was  charged 
in  a police-court  with  stealing  a jewel,  and  left  the  court 
“ with  a stain  on  his  character.”  After  this  nearly  every- 
body was  against  him,  particularly  as  he  was  always 
appearing  with  fresh  wounds  and  bruises.  How  recon- 
cile all  this  with  his  evident  excellence?  It  is  grossly 
unfair  to  the  author  to  reveal  what  is  the  mainstay  of 
his  book,  but  we  will  be  no  parties  to  the  propagation 
of  insomnia.  It  is  the  wife  who  is  a violent  and  habitual 
drunkard,  and  the  husband  who  deliberately  exposes 
himself  to  misconstruction  in  order  to  shield  her.  Finally, 
she  dies,  and  he  enlists  as  a private  and  dies  fighting 
heroically  in  Egypt.  He  sends  back  the  white  feather, 
stained  red  with  his  blood,  to  the  mess  of  his  old  regi- 
ment, who  are  touched,  but  naturally  puzzled. 

“ The  Lost  Pibroch,  and  other  Sheiling  Stories.”  By 

Neil  Munro.  Edinburgh  and  London  : William 

Blackwood  & Sons.  1856. 

There  is  a fine  Scots  breeze  about  Mr.  Munro’s  stories, 
and  though  we  do  not  always  understand  the  vernacular, 
we  appreciate  the  freshness  of  the  local  colour.  There  is  a 
glossary  at  the  end,  but  it  is  not  nearly  full  enough  for 
benighted  Southrons,  who  are  left  to  their  unaided  wits 
to  guess  at  such  words  as  crouse,  swank,  swanky, 
gleg,  sheiling,  and  so  forth,  and  we  protest  against  the 
senseless  use  of  the  word  whatever,  which  may  be 
forgiven  in  a gillie,  but  not  in  Sheiling  stories.  The 
best  stories  are  those  about  bagpipes,  which  are  not 
only  raised  to  the  rank  of  musical  instruments,  but 
even  above  all  others. 

“ The  Trespasses  of  Two.”  By  Frederic  Breton. 

London  : Hutchinson  & Co.  1896. 

Here,  too,  we  have  the  irritating  refrain  “ what- 
ever,” but  it  never  rises  above  a stage  accessory  to 
remind  us  that  we  have  crossed  the  Tweed.  Most 
trespasses  are  “of  two,”  but  these  particular  trespasses 
concerned  two  different  generations.  But  for  the 
younger  trespasser’s  meanness  in  trying  to  shift  his 
trespass  on  to  a rival,  the  whole  business  is  fairly  venial, 
and  certainly  does  not  warrant  all  the  lamentations  of 
Mr.  Breton  and  his  puppets.  There  are  one  or  two 
strong  situations — a storm  on  a loch,  and  a still  bigger 
storm  at  the  heroine’s  marriage  to  the  villain — but^Mr. 
Breton’s  is  evidently  still  a ’prentice  hand,  and  he 
wearies  us  most  of  the  time.  Even  his  conclusion  is 
perverse.  Not  content  with  drowning  one  trespasser 
and  striking  the  other  with  paralysis,  he  compels  the 
hero  and  heroine  to  wait  seven  years  before  they  may 
marry,  because  the  villain’s  body  has  not  been  found. 

“In  a Silent  World.”  By  the  Author  of  “Views  of 

English  Society.”  London  : Hutchinson  & Co. 

1896. 

A candid  preface  warns  us  not  to  expect  a “ mys- 
terious plot,"  “sparkling  dialogues,”  or  anything 
“purely  amusing,”  but  only  “the  introspection  of  a 
soul,  pent  up,  prison-like,  between  the  walls  of  a great 
affliction.”  Had  the  “ introspection  ” been  shrewd  or 
even  pathetic,  we  had  readily  foregone  the  commonplace 


of  sensational  brilliancy.  But  the  whole  story  is  inimit- 
ably crude  and  dull.  It  purports  to  be  the  diary  of  a 
deaf-and-dumb  girl  and,  if  mere  naturalness  were  a 
virtue,  there  would  be  something  to  say  for  it.  This  is 
the  kind  of  artless  philosophy  : — “ I began  to  know  by 
degrees  what  joy,  and  sorrow,  and  anger  meant.  . . . 

I found  that  people  had  two  names,  an  individual  or 
Christian,  and  a family  or  surname.”  And  here  are 
breathless  travellers’  tales  : — “We  visited  many  other 
churches  of  interest,  as  well  as  the  museum.  ...  It 
was  very  refreshing  to  return  to  the  hotel  garden  after 
our  sight-seeing.  ...  It  amused  us  to  watch  the 
fresh  arrivals  and  the  indefatigable  porter.  . . . My 

father  explained  to  me  that  a foolish  custom  of  sword- 
fighting prevails  amongst  (German)  students,  and  they 
are  actually  proud  of  slicing  and  being  sliced.”  Indeed, 
the  whole  book  is  thus  written  in  deaf-and-dumb,  even 
the  love-making  being  very  deaf-and-dumb,  and  it 
should  command  the  attention  of  many  deaf-and-dumb 
readers.  Others — but  we  prefer  not  to  speak  for  the 
others  ! 

“Pierrot:  a Story.”  (Pierrot’s  Library.  Vol.  I.) 

By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole.  London  : John  Lane. 

1896. 

The  first  half  of  “Pierrot”  is  deliciously  fresh  and 
natural.  It  might  quite  well  have  been  written,  as 
it  purports  to  have  been,  by  a boy  of  sixteen.  His 
visit  to  an  opera  ball,  and  his  beguilement  by  Mile. 
Ambre-noir,  whose  right  stocking  was  amber  and 
whose  left  stocking  was  black,  is  quite  artistic  in  its 
artlessness.  The  dialogues  effervesce  to  intoxication- 
point.  Then  we  drift  into  morose  mysticism  and  flat 
soda-water.  But  the  fizzy  part  is  worth  reading  for  its 
own  sake. 

“A  Man  and  a Woman.”  Faithfully  presented  by 

Stanley  Waterloo.  (The  Waterloo  Series.  Vol.  I.) 

London  : George  Redway.  1896. 

A protest  is  necessary  against  the  growing  practice 
of  dubbing  novels  “vol.  i.”  of  a “series”  or  a 
“ library,”  but  when  the  name  of  an  unknown  author  is 
given  to  a series  the  practice  seems  reduced  to  the 
absurd.  Mr.  Waterloo  is  evidently  anxious  to  convince 
us  of  his  realism,  for  he  indulges  in  conversations  with 
his  hero,  who  goes  the  length  of  calling  him  by  his 
Christian  name,  such  as  it  is.  The  book  may  be 
described  as  the  apotheosis  of  a pimp.  We  have  the 
minutest  details  of  the  life  of  a great  hulking,  healthy 
Yankee,  and  they  seem  to  us  for  the  most  part  unneces- 
sary. To  illustrate  his  love  of  nature,  we  are  satiated 
with  desperate  natural  history,  not  excepting  a snake- 
story,  at  the  outset.  At  the  age  of  six  he  chases  and 
kills  two  black  snakes,  six  feet  long,  which  had  inter- 
fered with  his  bird’s-nesting.  At  twenty  he  has  an 
intrigue  with  an  uninteresting  married  woman  of  thirty. 
Then  he  is  articled  to  a New  York  solicitor,  and  sleeps 
on  the  floor  until  he  is  taken  on  as  a bully  in  a house  of 
ill-fame.  This  leads  to  much  moralizing  and  apologetic 
admiration  on  the  part  of  the  author.  While  married 
to  one  woman  he  meets  the  woman  of  the  title-page, 
and  proposes  to  her.  Divorces  are  easily  obtained  in 
America,  and  he  proceeds  to  marry  the  uninteresting 
heroine  (described  as  “just  a little  brown  streak”). 
Pages  are  devoted  to  a minute  relation  of  the  couple’s 
childish  endearments  ; then  they  die. 

NEW  BOOKS'  AND  REPRINTS. 

“ The  Unconscious  Humourist  ; and  other  Essays.”  By  E.  H. 

Lacon  Watson.  London  : Elkin  Mathews.  1896. 

MR.  WATSON’S  volume  will  be  a source  of  some  pleasure 
to  those  who  have  a sentimental  tenderness  for  the  essay 
as  a form  of  literature.  He  writes  in  a soft,  capable  style,  he  rises 
to  no  uneasy  heights,  he  presses  no  point  relentlessly,  he  sees 
both  sides  with  a studied  and  somewhat  conscious  impartiality, 
he  cares  for  no  opinion  so  heartily  as  to  be  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  limiting  it  with  a gentlemanly  liberality.  In  fact, 
nothing  matters  much,  so  it  is  unnecessary  to  distress  yourself 
or  your  readers.  The  philosopher  who  would  go  about  to 
prove  that  things  do  matter  a good  deal  would  doubtless  find 
his  hands  full  ; but  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  more 
interesting  to  pretend  that  they  do.  Moreover,  as  often  as  not 
you  will  find  your  impartial  man,  for  all  his  seeing  of  both  sides, 
quite  strong,  and  even  a little  acid  on  one  point — namely,  the 
superiority  of  the  commonplace.  This  is  no  paradox,  no 
extravagance  with  him : it  is  his  one  serious  preoccupa- 
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tion.  All  through  his  easygoing  liberality  you  will  note  a 
continual  little  nag  against  Ibsen,  or  Mr.  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley, or  the  contemporary  fiction  which  deals  with  the 
relations  of  the  sexes ; or,  in  fact,  anything  that  he 
considers  odd.  He  will  not  demean  himself  by  think- 
ing on  this  subject,  he  will  repeat  the  two  statements 
which  are  the  stand-by  of  every  bore  in  the  kingdom — (1)  odd- 
ness is  a peculiarity  of  the  present  day  ; (2)  people  who  write 
about  and  draw  odd  things  do  so,  not  because  the  oddness  is 
in  them,  but  in  order  to  attract  attention.  Now  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  leads  the  lazy  man  to  gather  up  all  that  does  not 
claim  his  sympathy  and  to  declare  with  a weakly  irritation  that 
it  is  a sign  of  the  nasty  time  in  which  he  happens  to  live, 
resumes  in  itself  the  three  deadly  sins  of  falseness,  uninterest- 
ingness, and  commonness.  And  if  there  is  another  thing 
which  is  even  more  untrue,  more  uninteresting,  and  more 
commonplace,  it  is  the  imputation  of  insincerity.  And  alto- 
gether the  serious  admiration  for  the  commonplace  may  easily 
be  carried  too  far.  There  are  a good  many  readable  things, 
for  instance,  that  even  an  ordinary  man,  if  he  took  a little 
trouble,  could  write  on  the  subject  of  Meredith  ; but  there  is 
just  one  statement  we  do  not  want  to  read  in  print,  because  we 
may  hear  as  good  in  any  place  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together.  Maybe  that  Meredith  is  difficult,  maybe  (though 
this  is  a more  doubtful  supposition)  that  a man  has  a right  to 
tell  you  that  he,  “ in  common  with  a good  many  other  intellects 
of  mediocre  capacity,”  wishes  for  more  clearness.  But  we  do 
not  bless  the  writer  who  offers  us,  with  a smile,  the  identical 
opinion  which  depressed  us  overnight  at  the  dinner-table  or  on 
the  stairs.  And  if  we  may  give  an  opinion  on  a difficult  ques- 
tion, we  should  say  that  a man  had  better  not  write  an  easy- 
going desultory  essay  unless  he  has  some  quite  peculiar  charm 
of  manner.  The  writer  of  “mediocre  capacity”  is  more  likely 
to  be  readable  if  he  chooses  one  point,  sticks  to  it  all  through, 
and  leaves  off  when  he  has  done  with  it.  This,  however,  is 
obviously  a matter  of  opinion  ; and  it  is  only  fitting  to  take 
leave  of  such  a kindly  and  pleasant  essayist  as  Mr.  Watson 
with  an  open  question. 

“ Schoolmaster  Sketches.”  By  T.  J.  Macnamara.  London  : 
Cassell  & Co.  1896. 

Mr.  Macnamara  knows  something  about  Board  Schools,  and 
he  has  no  doubt  some  ludicrous  and  some  heart-rending  ex- 
periences to  relate.  But  he  has  chosen  his  vehicle  badly,  and 
the  tremendous  clatter  he  makes  driving  it  takes  away  any 
enjoyment  we  might  have  found  in  his  company.  We  will  not 
say  that  the  conclusions  to  his  stories  are  impossible,  that  they 
could  not  be  confirmed  by  facts  ; but  they  are  hopelessly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  ends  he  has  in  view.  In  order  to  show  that' 
a too  great  rigidity  on  the  part  of  inspectors  is  a mistake,  Mr. 
Macnamara  finds  it  necessary  to  kill  the  schoolmistress  who 
was  not  rigid  enough,  and  to  spend  a couple  of  paragraphs 
describing  her  funeral  and  the  red  earth  of  her  grave.  To 
show  that  rules  are  sometimes  so  awkward  that  the  most 
innocent  will  be  pressed  into  fraud,  he  administers  a fever  to 
another  schoolmistress,  and  the  grave  and  the  red  earth  have 
to  do  duty  once  more  in  the  service  of  education.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  a third  story  they  pick  up  a mangled  body,  and  a 
fourth  tells  of  altar-rails  and  a brave  little  face  and  a little 
hand  and  storm  and  sunshine.  An  author  has  no  chance  of 
moving  us  when  he  makes  us  lean  back  in  our  chairs  and  say 
“ Come,  come.”  Indeed,  the  short  story  is  a dangerous  thing 
to  play  with,  more  dangerous  than  fire  or  the  fabled  darts. 

“ Stages  in  the  Journey.”  By  Harry  Lander.  London  ; A.  D. 
Innes  & Co.  1896. 

“ The  Mystery  of  Mr.  Bernard  Brown.”  By  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim.  London  : Richard  Bentley  & Son.  1896. 

“ The  Story  of  a London  Clerk.”  London  : The  Leadenhall 
Press.  1896. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  in  praise  of  the  story  which 
takes  up  the  first  half  of  Mr.  Lander’s  book.  With  the  studio 
business  to  which  the  author  treats  us  we  are  all  quite  familiar. 
A business  assuredly  it  is,  without  any  signs  of  the  freshness 
that  comes  from  personal  observation,  or  the  free  fancy  of  a 
mind  untrammelled  by  preconceived  notions  of  what  painters 
are  like.  And  of  the  two  situations  from  which  the  life  of  the 
story  is  supposed  to  proceed,  we  hardly  know  which  is  the 
more  thoroughly  dead,  a painter  signing  another  man’s  work, 
or  two  friends  discovering  that  after  all  they  are  not  in  love 
with  the  same  girl,  but  with  two  sisters.  If  the  studio  business 
and  the  two  situations  came  into  Mr.  Lander’s  head  as  original 
inspirations  straight  from  Heaven,  we  wish  him  better  luck  next 
time.  If,  as  most  readers  of  this  story  will  conclude,  he  has 
concocted  them,  we  beg  of  him  not  to  cook  any  more.  The 
second  half  of  his  book  also  smells  of  the  kitchen.  But  the 
savour  is  thicker  and  not  altogether  unappetizing  to  those  who 
are  not  too  particular  as  to  the  delicacy  of  the  ingredients.  Mr. 
Lander  is  free  with  his  onions,  as  it  were,  and  his  burnt  sugar, 
and  the  fat  sputtters  a bit  into  the  fire.  As  long  as  he  can  make 
something  smell  strongly,  in  fact,  he  is  contented.  We 
are  told  that  the  cultured  world  was  at  one  time  con- 
vulsed by  the  discussion  as  to  the  number  of  angels  that 
•could  balance  themselves  simultaneously  on  the  point  of 
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a single  needle,  and  if  the  discussion  were  carried  over 
to  the  field  of  art,  we  should  certainly  side  with  the 
more  generous  of  the  fathers,  and  declare  that  an  unlimited 
number  of  masterpieces  could  be  written  on  one  subject.  And 
there  is  no  first-hand  reason  why  Miirger’s  particular  province 
should  be  set  apart.  But  the  lurid  Bohemia  should  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a Tom  Tiddler’s  Ground  for  beginners,  where 
riches  lie  carelessly  guarded.  You  may  easily  make  an  effect 
with  rowdy  ballet-girls  who  are  noble,  and  drunkards  who  are 
generous,  and  suicides  in  the  river  ; but  the  true  gold  does  not 
reveal  itself  more  freely  here  than  elsewhere,  nor  can  it  be 
worked  with  less  conscience  and  less  delicacy. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  mystery  of  Mr.  Brown 
might  have  been  correctly  written.  On  the  one  hand,  we  might 
have  seen  the  mysterious  Mr.  Brown  only  through  the  eyes  of 
his  mystified  friends,  in  which  case  the  story  would  have  been 
a study  of  the  effects  of  such  a mystery  on  various  characters, 
and  especially  the  heroine.  On  the  other,  we  might  have  been 
let  into  Mr.  Brown’s  secret  at  once,  and  then  he  might  have 
been  allowed  to  have  a separate  existence  of  his  own.  Mr. 
Oppenheim  follows  neither  of  these  courses.  Mr.  Brown  is  set 
up  as  an  independent  personage,  who  again  and  again  reveals 
to  us  his  private  sensations  ; and  yet  we  are  allowed  to  remain 
as  completely  in  the  dark  concerning  the  deep  mystery  of  his 
life  as  the  characters  that  are  grouped  round  him.  An  inno- 
cent man,  who  knows  the  criminal,  is  supposed  by  the  heroine 
to  have  committed  a murder,  and  as  long  as  we  see  him 
through  her  eyes  we  are  rightly  mystified  along  with  her  ; but 
when  once  she  is  off  the  stage,  and  we  look  at  him  standing 
alone  and  see  direct  into  his  thoughts,  the  mystery  can  have  no 
real  existence  any  longer,  and  it  is  playing  the  fool  with  us  to 
pretend  it  can.  If  the  author  thought  his  mystery  was  not 
good  enough  to  stand  the  test  of  being  laid  bare  at 
once  to  the  reader,  he  should  have  invented  a better. 
And  certainly  we  think  that  he  might  have  found  some- 
thing more  subtle  than  a wrongly  attributed  murder  to  put 
as  an  obstacle  between  the  heroine  and  the  man  whose  sudden 
sympathy  brings  a new  world  of  interests  into  her  dull  life. 
For  we  take  it  that  any  lasting  interest  the  book  may  possess 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a distressing  veil  of  some  sort  hangs 
between  two  persons  whose  attraction  for  each  other  is  a won- 
derful and  beautiful  thing,  and  not  in  the  machinery  of  this 
particular  mystery. 

The  author  of  “The  Story  of  a London  Clerk”  has  some 
facts  to  relate  about  the  doings  of  a boy  who  lives  on  twelve 
shillings  a week  ; but  the  facts  surely  lose  by  their  dispersal 
among  odd  ends  of  a story  and  descriptions  of  people  in  the 
East  End  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  clerk.  Moreover, 
the  author  is  possessed  by  the  notion  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a style,  and  having  got  hold  of  one  he  persists  in  mounting 
and  riding  it  whenever  he  approaches  those  narrow  and  tricky 
places  where  a style  is  the  most  dangerous  of  animals — rocky 
paths  lying  about  the  hill  of  Venus,  sufficiently  forbidding,  one 
would  imagine,  with  all  the  relics  of  heavy  falls  suffered  by 
those  who  have  passed  that  way  before  on  horseback. 

We  have  also  received  Part  I.  of  “ Cassell’s  Natural  History,” 
and  Part  I.  of  “ British  Birds,”  by  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  LL.D., 
F.L.S.,  &c.,  in  “Lloyd’s  Natural  History”;  the  five  Parts  of 
“ Royal  Academy  Pictures  ” (Cassell)  ; new  edition  of  “ At 
Home  in  the  Transvaal,”  by  Mrs.  Carey  Hobson  (Ward  & 
Downey);  second  edition  of  “The  Curse  of  the  Fevrills,”  by 
Sylvia  Penn  (Jarrold)  ; new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Jules 
Verne’s  “ Dropped  from  the  Clouds,”  translated  by  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston  (Sampson  Low)  ; “ Prayers  and  Promises,”  by  H.  C.  G. 
Moule,  D.D.  (Seeley)  ; second  edition  of  “ Stages  in  Atone- 
ment,” by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  D.  Biggs,  M.A.  (Simpkin,  Marshall)  ; 
new  and  cheaper  edition  of  “ Godfrey  Morgan,”  by  Jules  Verne, 
translated  by  W.  J.  Gordon  (Sampson  Low) ; “ Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves,”  Vol.  X.  of  “ The  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett,”  edited  by 
George  Saintsbury  (Gibbings). 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  most  notable  article  in  a not  very  interesting  issue  of 
“Cosmopolis”  this  month  is  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  indict- 
ment of  civilization  in  Africa.  The  mischief  began,  he  says, 
when  Portuguese  claims,  historically  valid,  were  ignored,  and 
the  Berlin  Conference  of  ’84-85  put  forward  the  “ sacred  duty” 
of  bringing  “ the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilization  ” to 
Africa  for  her  “ permanent  advantage.”  The  Congo  State  and 
the  Niger  Company  come  in  for  the  largest  share  of  blame, 
but  England  and  Germany  have  too  often  been  “ unfortunate  ” 
in  the  choice  of  their  agents.  M.  Emile  Faguet  contributes  an 
amusing  appreciation  of  M.  Bourget’s  “ Idylle  tragique,”  and 
many  of  his  criticisms  find  pointed  illustrations  in  the  American 
story  “Deux  Menages,”  which  M.  Bourget  publishes  in  the 
review.  The  selection  of  Tourgueneff’s  letters,  of  which  M. 
Halperine-Kaminsky  gives  a first  instalment,  are  not  interesting 
so  far.  Mme.  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach,  in  a pleasant  and 
humorous  little  play,  pictures  the  return  of  an  old  fop  to  his 
wife,  and  Herr  Neumann-Hofer  describes  Sudermann’s  new 
play  “ Das  Gluck  im  Winkel.” 

“ The  National  Review”  has  a way  of  being  bright  and  read- 
able, and  this  month’s  issue  is  no  exception.  After  discussing 
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various  other  explanations  of  the  raid  into  the  Transvaal,  Mr. 
L.  J.  Maxse  offers  his  own.  “ The  raid  was  originally  organized 
by  the  Reform  Committee  and  Mr.  Rhodes  to  bounce  the 
Boers,  and  was  finally  employed  by  Mr.  Rhodes  to  bounce  the 
Reform  Committee  as  well  as  the  Boers.”  When  the  Reformers 
got  an  inkling  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  far-reaching  plans  they  stopped 
short  and  refused  aid  to  Jameson.  Dr.  Louis  Robinson  gives 
an  amazing  answer  to  the  question  why  change  of  air  is 
beneficial.  Man  was  once  an  unsettled  hunter,  and  this  wan- 
dering period  of  his  history  lasted  so  long  that  change  is  still 
one  of  the  necessities  of  his  being.  Mrs.  Earle’s  plea  on 
behalf  of  amateur  painting  for  girls  who  have  nothing  to  do 
certainly  has  the  merit  of  boldness ; one  of  her  points,  how- 
ever, is  well  worth  making — it  is,  indeed,  a mistake  that  girls 
who  live  at  home  should  not  be  supposed  to  have  “ any  right 
to  the  undisturbed  use  of  any  portion  of  their  time.”  Mrs.  Earle 
says  that  this  inconsiderate  and  unnecessary  interruption  of 
free  quiet  times  is  wrong  because  it  hinders  the  accomplish- 
ment of  good  work.  This  is  to  put  the  affair  on  a narrow  basis 
— it  is  a mistake  anyhow,  work  or  no  work.  Principal  Grant 
quarrels  with  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  for  his  pessimistic  views  on 
the  subject  of  Canadian  loyalty,  and  quarrels  with  no  little 
vigour  and  conviction  ; the  Archdeacon  of  London  points  out  the 
impossibility  of  Reunion  ; Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  contributes  a 
sketch  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  his 
experiences  of  cycling  in  the  Desert.  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
shows  how  in  rating  rural  districts  a retired  stockbroker  worth 
5,000/.  a year  may  be  asked  to  pay  far  less  than  a farmer 
whose  income  can  only  be  1,000/.  a year  and  is  probably  not 
so  much. 

“ The  Evergreen  ” is  as  nerveless  a piece  of  pretentiousness 
as  you  can  meet  in  a three  months’  journey  along  the  path  of 
periodical  literature.  He  is  but  a poor  sort  of  man  who  has  no 
sympathy  with  pompousness,  who  cannot  be  moved  at  times 
by  the  high-sounding  and  the  full-mouthed,  though  it  be  empty 
and  even  savour  of  humbug.  But  the  solemnity  that  does 
not  impose  is  only  aggravating.  The  all-embracing  garment 
stitched  together  from  shreds  of  Buddhism,  the  worship  of  Pan, 
with  here  a patch  of  Chivalry,  there  a frill  of  Ruskin,  or  a bit 
of  the  New  Woman,  or  anything  else  that  lies  handy,  this  is 
too  large  a thing  for  the  wearing  of  Mr.  Patrick  Geddes  and 
his  colleagues  of  the  Lawnmarket.  And  apparently  they  will 
not  content  themselves  with  the  position  of  humble  students  ; 
unawed,  they  trip  and  stumble  and  entangle  themselves  in  the 
trailing  robe.  The  impression  one  gets  from  their  antics  is  of 
a number  of  persons  making  solemn  faces  about  nothing,  and 
the  one  quality  which  could  lighten  this  impression — namely, 
elegance — is  eschewed  of  set  purpose.  With  the  exception  of 
two  drawings  by  Mr.  J[ames  Cadenhead,  the  pictures  are  as 
pretentious  and  unconvincing  as  the  thick  overloaded  writing. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  be  elemental — artists  may  be  anything  they 
like  so  long  as  they  succeed — but  meaningless  lines  are  meaning- 
less the  world  over.  And  this  Gaelic  Revival  business  becomes 
broad  farce  in  the  drawing  by  Mr.  Robert  Brough  which  he 
calls  “ Roses.”  Any  one  who  wants  to  get  a laugh  out  of  the 
otherwise  sad  “ Evergreen  ” should  compare  this  drawing  with 
Steinlen’s  “ Feuilles  Mortes”  and  “Femme  de  Chagrin”  in  the 
supplement  of  the  “Gil  Bias”  for  27  October,  1895,  and 
2 February,  1896,  respectively.  It  is  really  most  amusing  to 
see  how  helpless  Mr.  Brough  is  when  the  necessities  of 
combining  two  figures  from  two  different  drawings  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  copy  Steinlen  line  by  line.  And  we 
cannot  even  commend  his  admiration  for  the  master,  because  it 
is  inconceivable  that  an  artist  with  one  grain  of  taste  in 
his  composition  could  have  had  the  heart  to  tamper  with  fine 
work  in  such  a thick-headed,  mean-spirited  fashion.  There 
always  was,  of  course,  a close  connexion  between  Scotland  and 
France. 


NOTICE.— The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume , is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning , but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; or  to  the  City  Adver- 
tisement Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company’s  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Messrs.  Damrell 
& Upham’s,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DUNLOP 

Pneumatic 

Have  become 
universal  for  Cycles 
they  possess 
equal  advantages 


Tyres 

for  Carriages 


ADVANTAGES  . — The  perfection  of  ease.— Absolutely  noiseless.— Reduction  in  draught  or 
one  third.— Saving  of  all  wear  to  the  carriage.— Suitable  to  the  roughest  roads.— Give  no 
trouble.— Appearance  of  wheel  practically  unaltered. — Can  be  fitted  to  existing  wheels. 

A large  Exhibition  of  Carriages,  built  by  the  best  Coachbuilders , and  each  fitted  with  these 
Tyres,  can  be  seen  at,  also  full  particulars  obtained  on  application  from. 

The  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd., 

14  Regent  Street  (Waterloo  Place),  S.W. 


THE  SIMPSON  LEVER  CHAIN 

HAS 

REVOLUTIONISED  CYCLING 

By  Diminishing  Exertion,  Increasing  Speed,  Lessening  Friction,  Render- 
ing Ascent  of  Hills  Easy,  and  giving  to  Lady  Riders  Absolute 
Grace  in  Action. 

It  is  now  used  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Princesses 
Victoria  and  Maud  of  Wales,  Prince  George  of  Greece,  Mr.  Labouchere,  M.P., 
Mr.  Drucker,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bainbridge,  M.P.,  Countess  De  La  Warr,  Lady  Jeune, 
&c.  &c. 

Can  be  fitted  to  every  machine  at  small  cost. 

On  View  Every  Day  at  the 

London  Show  Rooms— 119  Regent  Street,  W. 


the  quadrant,  regent  street. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MAN  A CAT?— JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 

Proprietor , J.  CLARK. 


THE  LONDON  HOUSE, 

RESTAURANT  DIEUDONNE, 

RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S. 

Most  charming  and  luxuriously  decorated  in  the  real  Louis  XV.  style  for  recherche 
Dinners,  Luncheons,  and  Suppers  at  fixed  price  and  a la  carte.  Dining  Salons  for 
parties.  Electric  light  throughout.  Telegraphic  address  ; “ Guffanti,  London. Ir 
Telephone  No.  35265.  The  Grand  Salon  on  the  first  floor  is  now  open. 


THE  PRINCES’  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY,  W. 

Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  Elegant  and  Best  Appointed  Establishment  of  the 
kind  in  London,  where  Society  can  Meet  to  Enjoy 

LUNCHEONS,  DINNERS,  AND  8UFFEBS 

Of  the  most  Recherche  Description. 

The  Galleries  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  can  be  engaged  for 
BANQUETS,  BALLS,  BECEPTIONS,  &c. 

Managing  Director — G.  FOURAULT,  from  “Benoist." 


HANS  PLACE  HOTEL, 

HANS  CRESCENT,  BELGRAVIA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Within  Three  Minutes’  Walk  of  the  Albert  Gate  Entrance  to  Hyde  Park. 

THIS  Family  Hotel,  sumptuously  furnished  and  appointed, is  Now  Open  for 
the  Reception  of  Visitors.  It  is  luxuriously  complete  in  every7  detail.  There 
are  many  self-contained  Suites  of  Apartments,  ensuring  the  utmost  privacy,  each 
having  a Bathroom,  as  well  as  Single  Bedrooms.  A High-Class  Restaurant 
(d  la  carte  and  at  fixed  prices)  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  for  Non-Residents 
RECHERCHf:  CUISINE.  One  of  the  many  attractions  of  this  Hotel  is  the 
unique  Winter  Garden,  splendidly  proportioned,  and  occupying  an  area  of  2,500- 
square  feet. —Manager,  Mons.  C.  DIETTE. 
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I?  ADLEY  COLLEGE,  Scholarships  1896.  Two  of  £80, 

one  of  650,  one  of  £jo.  Election,  July  17.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


piXHOLME,  DORKING. — BOYS  are  prepared  for  the 

X PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY.  Inclusive  fees,  80  or  100 
Guineas  a year,  according  to  age.  Boys  under  six  years  of  age  are  taught  in  the 
Kinder  Garten  Department  by  a fully,  trained  teacher.  Fees,  60  Guineas  a year. 
Principal,  Miss  Braham  (Cambridge  Higher  Local  Certificate  in  Honours). 


CAPTAIN  OATS,  in  his  cabled  report  on  the  properties  to  be  acquired  by  this 
Company,  says  : — “ All  these  properties  occupy,  undoubtedly,  a very  good  posi- 
tion in  the  line  of  best  mines.  I can  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  investing 
public  as  a perfectly  sound  speculation." 

The.Resident  Manager,  under  date.  19th  May,  reports  : — “Struck  good  lode,  28  feet 
in  width,  lease  1384,  showing  visible  gold." 

The  List  of  Applications  for  Shares  will  Open  on  Saturday,  nth  July,  1896,  and  will 
Close  on  Tuesday,  14th  July,  1896,  for  Town  and  Country. 

THE 

IVAHHOE  CONSOLS  PROPRIETARY  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


T ONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL.— The  TECHNICAL 

9 EDUCATION  BOARD  is  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  PRINCIPAL  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  open  in  October  next.  The  general  conduct  of  the  School  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board’s  Art  advisers.,  Mr.  G.  Frampton,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby. 
The  duties  of  the  Principal  will  be  to  organise  and  direct  the  Classes  under  the 
general  guidance  of  the  Art  Advisers,  to  be  generally  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  School,  and  to  teach  some  branch  of  Art  m its  application  to  architecture  or  the 
crafts.  The  school  will  be  both  a Day  and  Evening  School,  and.  the  Principal  will 
be  expected  to  be  present  generally  when  the  School  isopen.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
salary  should  be  fixed  at  from  £300  to  £400  per  annum  according  to  the  duties 
undertaken. 

Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned,  and  should  be  received 
not  later  than  first  post  on  Tuesday,  July  14. 

13  Spring  Gardens,  S.W.  WM.  GARNETT, 

July  1,  1896.  Secretary  of  the  Board. 


“THE  JUMPERS”  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL 


- £100,000 


Johannesburg,  June,  1896. 

Sir, — Your  Directors  leg  to  submit  to  you  a Summary  of  Operations  for 
the  Month  of  May , 1896  : — 

100  HEAD  MILL. 


To  Mining.. 

,,  Hauling  and  Pumping 
,,  Transport 
,,  Milling.. 

,,  Charges 


8,789  tons  us. 
8,789 
8,789 
8,789 
8,789 

8,789 


£ s.  d. 

8*i5d 5,132  9 9 

4s.  3*93^ 1,901  14  o 

os.  9'iod 333  1 1 

6s.  io‘62d 3,025  13  1 

os.  io*97d.  ..  ..  ..  401  16  6 


,,  Redemption  on 

Cost  per  ton . . . . 28s. 

it  Cost  of  treating  5,467  tons  Tailings  ] 
PROFIT  FOR  MONTH 


By  3,547  oz.  Gold  :— 

^ At  74s 

,,  Concentrates : — 

690  oz.  • • 

698  ozs.  Gold  from  Tailings 


6*77d. 

od. 


10,794  14 
i,757  16 


6’77d 12,552  10 

••  839  7 

i3,39i  17 

3,833  1° 

£17,225  8 

£ 


£ s.  d. 
13,123  18  o 

2,007  10  0 


s.  d. 


15,131  8 o 
2,094  0 0 

^17, 22s  8 o 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MONTH. 

To  Cost,  Mining  and  Milling ,S," 

„ Cyaniding ’839  4 \ 

„ Plant  Account.  &c ..  ..  I2g  5 6 

,,  Mine  Development 1,087  13  10 

„ Buildings,  &c ’260  1Q  - 

,,  Balance  4,119  16  6 

£17, 225  8 o 

By  Gold,  Concentrates  and  Tailings  ..  17,2^5  Sjj 

.617,225  8 o 


Driven  a'nd  sunk  during  the  Month,  237^  feet. 


P.  C.  HAW,  Secretary. 


^'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

~ rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  £1  8 2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World  1 10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance , and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  & SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  & JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W,C. 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893,  whereby  the  liability  of  the 
Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 

CAPITAL £125,000 

In  125,000  Shares  of  £i  each,  of  which  82,000  Shares  are  now  offered 
for  public  Subscription. 

Payable — 2s.  on  Application,  3s.  on  Allotment,  5s.  one  month  after 
Allotment,  and  the  balance  in  Calls  not  to  exceed  5s.,  as  and 
when  required,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  one  month. 
Directors. 

RALPH  S.  ARCHBOLD,  Director  of  United  Gold  Reefs,  Limited. 

W.  J.  FLINT,  Director  of  Eagle’s  Nest  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

D.  K.  INGLIS,  Director  of  Gold  Consols,  Limited. 

F.  M.  DE  MIREMONT,  Director  of  Parent  Syndicate  of  Western  Australia, 
Limited. 

A.  LELAND  NOEL,  Director  of  Midland  Railway  of  Western  Australia, 
Limited. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  BROWN,  JANSON,  & CO.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C. 
Solicitors.— Messrs.  R.  W.  COOPER  & SONS,  5 Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Brokers. — Messrs.  WOOLNER  & CO.,  6 Draper’s  Gardens,  E.C. 
Auditor. — W.  W.  WRIGHT,  Chartered  Accountant,  6 Gt.  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

Secretary  and  Offices.— G.  T.  VERNE Y,  Dashwood  House,  New  Broad 
Street,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

THIS  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  and  further  develop  four  mining  leases 
known  as  the  Ivanhoe  Consols  Amalgamated,  Trilby,  and  Little  Billee, 
numbered  respectively  1383,  1384,  1411,  and  2491E,  comprising  an  area  of  54  acres  or 
thereabouts,  situated  in  the  Hannan’s  district,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia. 

The  Ivanhoe  Consols  Amalgamated  adjoins  Hannan’s  100  Acres,  and  the  Trilby 
and  Little  Billee  adjoin  the  Bon  Accord  Mine. 

These  leases  have  been  reported  upon  by  Captain  Oats,  Messrs.  Stapleton,  Nyhan, 
and  Bibby,  whose  reports,  or  extracts  therefrom,  are  set  out  below,  and  attention  is 
drawn  to  their  favourable  character. 

Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Captain  Oats  and  Mr.  Stapleton  report 
that  an  abundance  of  water  for  crushing  is  available,  and  that  timber  for  all  mining 
purposes  is  in  plentiful  supply.  The  value  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  such  a 
district  as  Kalgoorlie  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

The  Railway  to  Kalgoorlie  is  almost  completed.  When  it  is  opened  for  traffic  the 
expense  of  moving  machinery,  supplies,  &c.,  will  be  considerably  reduced,  and  the 
development  of  the  mines  rendered  much  less  costly. 

Reports  of  rich  finds  are  constantly  being  received  from  this  district,  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  important,  ,a.s  showing,  the  permanence  a,nd  richness  of  the  reefs  in 
depth,  being  one  from  the  Great  Boulder  Mine,  where  a rich  strike  has  been  made 
at  a depth  of  200  ft. 

Mr.  George  Gray,  M.E.,  during  the  course  of  his  lecture  on  the  Great  Goldfields 
of  Western  Australia,  delivered  at  the  Imperial  Institute  on  the  20th  February,  1896, 
speaking  of  the  Hannan’s  Goldfield,  remarked  : — 

“In  scarcely  any  part  of  Hannan’s  district  is  it  possible  to  take  a series  of  pros- 
pects from  the  lode  formations  without  getting  good  results,  and  in  many 
parts  beneath  the  superficial  alluvial  deposit  is  to  be  found  a heavy  cement 
capping,  which  invariably  carries  gold." 

“ At  the  150  ft.  level,  developments  are  proving  that  the  lodes  gain  greatly  in 
strength,  and  at  200  ft.  the  filling  of  the  fissures  is  practically  a quartz 
formation,  well  defined,  strongly  mineralised,  and  increasing  in  gold  values. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  and  observation  extend,  the  mines  have 
shown  no  signs  of  weakness  as  depth  has  been  reached.  On  the  contrary, 
the  chutes  are  increasing  in  length  and  strength,  and  the  gradual  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  quartz  50  ft.  below  water  level  proves,  in  view  of  past 
practical  experience,  that  the  reefs  are  permanent  and  will  live  in  depth.” 

“ Not  only  do  the  rich  chutes  exist  as  I have,  attempted  to  describe,  carrying  a 
grade  of  ore  to  an  extent  which  I think  is  unequalled  in  the  history  of  gold- 
mining, but  there  are  also  the  lode  formations,  varying  in  width  from  20  ft. 
to  40  ft.,  carrying  gold  from  wall  to  wall." 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  this  Company  will  acquire  four  separate  leases, 
and  the  policy  of  the  Directors  will  be  to  develop  and  re-sell  at  a profit  one  or  more 
blocks,  as  opportunity  offers,  retaining  the  remainder  to  be  worked  by  the  Parent 
Company,  or  dealt  with  as  circumstances  may  suggest. 

Since  the  gentlemen  (mentioned  in  the  prospectus)  reported  on  these  properties 
the  Resident  Manager,  under  date  May  19th,  reports  : — 

“ Struck  good  lode,  28  feet  in  width,  lease  1384,  showing  visible  gold." 

The  price  has  been  fixed  by  the  Gold  Consols,  Limited,  the  Vendors  to  the  Com- 
pany, at  £100,000,  payable  as  to  £15,000  in  cash,  £43,000  in  Shares,  and  the  balance 
in  cash  or  fully-paid  Shares,  or  partly  in  both  at  the  option  of  the  Directors,  leaving 
25,000  Shares  available  for  Working  Capital.  The  Vendors  agree  to  pay  all  expenses 
(except  brokerage)  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Company  up  to  allotment. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  : — 1.  A Contract  dated  19th  Feb- 
ruary, 1896,  between  Thomas  Hammond  Martyn,  by  his  Attorney  George  Miller 
Light,  of  the  one  part,  and  Thomas  Craven  of  the  other  part ; 2.  A Contract  dated 
13th  March,  1896,  between  Tnomas  Craven  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Gold  Consols, 
Limited,  of  the  other  part  ; 3.  A Contract  dated  30th  June,  1896,  between  the  Gold 
Consols,  Limited,  of  the  one  part,  and  George  Thomas  Verney,  as  Trustee  for  the 
Ivanhoe  Consols  Proprietary  Company,  Limited,  of  the  other  part. 

The  above-mentioned  Contracts  and  Reports  and  the  Memorandum  and  Articles 
of  Association  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company’s  Solicitors. 

Certain  Agreements  and  arrangements  have  been  or  may  be  entered  into  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  Company  and  the  subscription  of  its  capital,  to  none  of  which  the 
Company  is  a party,  and  applicants  for  shares  will  be  deemed  to  have  notice  of  the 
contents  of  these,  and  to  have  waived  their  right,  if  any,  to  particulars  thereof,  or  to 
any  further  specification  of  the  Agreements  under  which  the  properties  and  options 
have  been  secured,  whether  under  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  or 
otherwise. 

Messrs.  Flint  and  Inglis  are  Directors  of  the  Gold  Consols,  and  are  as  such  inte- 
rested in  the  purchase. 

Application  for  Shares  should  be  made  on,  or  in  accordance  with,  the  form 
accompanying  the  Prospectus,  and  forwarded  to  the  Company’s  Bankers,  together 
with  a remittance  for  the  amount  payable  on  application.  Should  no  allotment  be 
made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  if  the  number  of  Shares  allotted  is 
less  than  applied  for,  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  amount 
payable  on  allotment. 

Prospectuses  and  Application  Forms,  with  full  reports  of  mining  experts,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Bankers  and  Brokers,  and  at  the  Office  of  the  Company. 

London,  10th  July,  1896. 
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THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

JOHANNESBURG, 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

CAPITAL  - £120,000. 


THE  CROWN  REEF  has  again  beaten  the  record;  125  per  cent. 

earned  last  year. 


DIRECTORATE. 

W.  H.  ROGERS, ^Chairman. 


R.  0.  GODFRAY  LYS,  Managing  Director. 
J.  W.  S.  LANGERMAN. 

F.  ROBINOW/ 


A.  GOERZ. 

C.  D.  RTJDD  ( Alternate  E.  Birkenruth). 

C.  S.  GOLDMANN  (. Alternate  J.  G.  Hamilton), 


LONDON  COMMITTEE. 

CHAS.  RUBE.  S.  NEUMANN. 

JOHN  ELLIOTT.  E.  DUVAL. 

SECRETARY. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE. 


LONDON  SECRETARY. 

A.  MOIR. 


Head  Office  CROWN  REEF,  JOHANNESBURG,  S.A.R. 

London  Transfer  Office  120  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E.C. 

DIRECTORS’  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Dear  Sir, — 

The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following  Report  on  the  working  operations  of  the  Company 
for  May,  1896,  which  shows  a Total  Profit  of  £15,786  I9s.  6d.  : — 


DIRECTORS’  REPORT,  BALANCE  SHEET,  AND 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  : — 
Gentlemen  : In  presenting  you  with  the  Directors’  Report  for  the 
past  twelve  months,  together  with  Statement  of  Accounts  and 
Balance  Sheet,  your  Board  have  very  much  pleasure  in  placing 
before  you  such  an  account.  It  is  really  a model  statement,  and 
sets  an  example  to  other  companies  in  the  place.  I think  we  can 
also  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  strong  position  in  which  our 
Company  is.  We  have  again  beaten  the  record  during  the  past 
year,  hut  whether  we  are  going  to  keep  it  up  this  year  it  is 
difficult  to  say ; but  I think  on  the  whole  the  Board  may  safely 
say,  from  results  obtained  to  date,  that  we  will  again  heat  this 
record.  The  report  deals  very  fully  with  the  work  of  the 
Company  in  the  fullest  detail,  and  I shall  just  touch  upon  a few 
points  in  connection  with  it.  We  commenced  last,  year  with  a 
credit  balance  of  £75,331  Os.  8d.,  and  the  profit  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  after  writing  off  £11,820  5s.  9d.  for  depreciation,  amounts 
to  £154,517  18s.  2d.  During  that  time  two  dividends  were  de- 
clared, No.  14  of  25  per  cent,  and  No.  15  of  50  per  cent. ; 
leaving,  after  the  dividends  were  paid,  a balance  to  the  credit  of  I 
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Profit  and  Loss  Account  of  £130,848  I8s.  lOd.  Since  then, 
however,  a further  dividend,  No.  16,  has  been  declared  of  50  per 
cent,  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  March,  1896.  Altogether 
since  the  formation  of  the  Company  the  sum  of  £425,900  has  been 
paid  in  dividends  (applause)  equal  to  369  per  cent,  in  the  eight 
years  of  the  Company’s  existence.  I am  very  glad  to  he  able  to 
state  that  our  working  costs  have  been  somewhat  reduced  during 
the  year;  not  very  much,  it  is  true,  but  every  little  helps.  The 
reduction  is  equal  to  5-418d.  per  ton,  and  now  stands  at  an 
average  of  £1  7s.  l'337d.  for,  all  charges,  including  depreciation. 
The  tonnage  mined  during  the  year  was  207,115  tons,  of  which 
176,171  came  from  stopes,  and  30,944  from  drifts,  etc.,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  7,511  tons.  I may  also  say  that  during 
the  pa9t  year  we  actually  gained  in  the  development  an  excess  of 
89,273  tons  of  ore.  The  footage,  exclusive  of  the  shaft  sinking 
and  main  cross-cuts,  amounted  to  10,610|  ft.,  the  average  cost 
being  £3  Os.  7,473d.per  foot,  an  increase  of  Is.  2-459d.  per  foot  over 
the  previous  twelve  months.  The  ore  exposed  was  250,674  tons, 
equal  to  41,232  tons  in  excess  of  the  quantity  milled.  The  depths 
of  the  shafts  at  date  are  as  follows : — Main  Incline,  at  8th  Level 
Station;  No.  1 Shaft,  89  ft.  below  the  7th  Level ; No.  2 Shaft.  10^  ft. 
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below  the  6th  Level.  We  have  again  had  a record  year  in  our 
Mill,  which  has  done  exceedingly  good  work,  crushing  5-116  tons 
per  stamp  per  24  hours,  and  the  milling  cost  is  only  2s.  7"358d. 
per  ton,  a decrease  of  nearly  5d.  per  ton  on  the  previous  year.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  other  mill  on  the  Rand  milling  at  the  same 
cost.  Of  the  ore  leaving  the  Mill,  154,629  tons,  equal  to  73-828 
per  cent.,  -was  treated  by  the  Cyanide  Works — viz. : Concentrates, 
8,631  tons,  equal  to  4T20  per  cent. ; Sands,  145,998  tons,  equal  to 
69, 70S  per  cent.  The  balance,  54,813  tons,  equal  to  2GT72  per 
cent.,  is  represented  by  Slimes,  which  has  been  stored  in  dams. 
A portion  of  these  Slimes  we  have  sold  to  the  Rand  Central  Ore 
Reduction  Company,  the  remainder,  which  have  accumulated  at 
the  120  Stamp  Works,  will  be  treated  by  our  own  Slimes  Plant, 
which  will  be  ready  to  commence  operations  some  time  next  month. 
Of  the  sands  and  concentrates  treated  the  average  cost  was 
4s.  7'314d.  per  ton,  a slight  increase  over  the  previous  twelve  months, 
due  entirely  to  increase  in  royalty.  The  actual  extraction  for 
sands  was  73-528  per  cent,  and  for  concentrates  76-949  per  cent. 
From  the  Statement  of  Ore  Treatment  and  results  in  the  Manager’s 
Report  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  recovery  was  82-438  per 
cent.  This  is,  I believe,  the  highest  record  recovered  by  any 
Company  on  the  fields.  We  are  making  no  w further  experiments, 

and  I hope  this  time  twelvemonths  to  be  able  to  report  a 
still  higher  percentage  of  gold  saved.  Tbe  number  of  tons  treated 
in  the  eight  years  of  the  Company’s  existence  amounts  to  852,783 
tons.  The  gold  produced  from  that  was  507,893  ozs.  10  dwts. 
9 grs.,  the  value  including  Sands  and  Concentrates  sold  and  sundry 
revenue  derived  from  interests,  etc.,  was  £1,782,788  17s.  2d.  The 
cost  of  working,  including  depreciation,  was  £1,232,896  10s.  lOd. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Mine  so  far  has  produced  over  If 
millions  sterling.  The  total  profit  derived  from  working  by  the 
Company  is  £549,892  6s.  4d.  This  has  been  appropriated  in 
the  following  way : Dividends  paid,  including  No.  16  paid  on 
11  May,  £425,900;  transferred  to  working  capital,  £47,121  17s.  6d.; 
transferred  to  Reserve  Fund,  on  payment  of  dividends  Nos.  15  and 
16,  £12,000;  forfeited  dividends  transferred  to  Reserve  Fund, 
£21  10s. ; balance  to  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account, 
£64,848  18s.  lOd. 

Several  Companies  have  lately  been  addressed  by  their  London 
Committees  with  regard  to  the  unclaimed  dividends.  According 
to  the  Rules  of  the  Paris  Bourse,  I believe  that  five  years  must 
elapse  before  unclaimed  dividends  can  be  written  off".  This  Com- 
pany so  far  has  waited  for  a period  of  three  years  before  confis- 
cating the  unclaimed  dividends,  and  I think  I should  be  right  in 
saying  that  in  future  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Rules  of  the 
Paris  Bourse,  that  the  Board  would  be  prepared  to  retain  the 
unclaimed  dividends  for  five  years. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Reserve  Fund  has  just 
been  started  again,  and  we  hope  to  continue  it  until  it  has 
reached  a -considerable  sum.  This  has  been  a very  valuable  aid 
in  the  past,  applying  it  to  equalise  the  dividends  and  towards  the 
cost  of  the  erection  of  the  new  plant.  The  regular  10  per  cent, 
of  the  dividends  will  continue  to  be  placed  to  Reserve  Fund. 

I trust  that  our  working  costs,  which  look  as  if  they  will  in- 
crease, will,  however,  be  reduced.  Produce  is  at  an  exceedingly 
high  price,  but  I hope  before  loDg  this  will  be  reduced.  Another 
question  which  I think  should  be  tackled  now  is  the  Labour 
question.  The  average  pay  of  the  natives  is  very  high,  and  now 
that  the  drought  in  other  parts  of  the  country  is  causing  a large 
number  of  natives  to  come  here  in  search  of  work,  I think  it  is  an 
opportune  time  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  native  wages  to  a 
more  reasonable  amount.  Most  of  the  Companies  are  paying  an 
average  rate  of  60s.  per  month,  and  although  some  of  the  Kaffirs 
may  be  worth  that,  the  bulk  are  not  worth  it.  1 think  it  is  a 
very  opportune  time  for  Companies  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
aud  try  and  see  whether  native  wages  cannot  be  reduced. 

You  will  perhaps  remember  that  at  the  meeting  we  had  about 
a year  ago  I stated  that  the  profits  would  be  from  £12,000.  to 
£15,000  a month,  and  I am  very  pleased  to  say  that  we  have 
exceeded  that,  and  we  may  fairly  reckon  on  making  from  £16,000 
to  £17,000  a month  in  the  future.  I was  inclined  to  think  at 
first  we  should  make  more,  but  owing  to  the  high  price  of  produce, 
etc.,  which  would  increase  working  costs,  this  cannot  at  present 
be  entertained.  As  I mentioned  a year  ago,  the  Company  is  in  a 
splendid  position,  and  the  only  proposition  we  have  before  us  is  to 
work  at  as  low  a cost  as  possible. 


I should  like  to  refer  Shareholders  generally  to  the  statistics 
which  are  presented  to  them  in  the  Annual  Report,  and  to  men- 
tion that  they  are  complete  in  every  way.  The  report  is  most 
lucid  in  every  respect. 

I alluded  a year  ago — in  fact  I alluded  two  or  three  times — to 
the  very  valuable  asset  the  Company  possesses  in  its  Deep  Level 
Claims — viz.,  the  43^  Mill  Site  Claims,  which  figure  in  our  balance- 
sheet  at  about  £2,500,  and  also  another  block  of  eight  claims. 
There  are  also  our  Bewaarplaatsen  Claims,  and  I think,  according 
to  the  Second  Volksraad’s  decision,  that  those  Companies  who 
have  erected  works  on  their  claims,  as  we  have  done,  stand  in  a 
fair  way  of  getting  the  Bewaarplaatsen.  Should  this  be  the  case 
we  shall  have  a very  valuable  asset  in  addition  to  the  43^  claims 
before  referred  to. 

You  will  find  from  the  Manager’s  Report  that  a small  percent- 
age of  Main  Reef  Body — about  15  per  cent.- — has  been  worked 
during  the  past  year.  Our  Main  Reef  is  unfortunately  rather 
poor,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  improve  at  a lower  depth — 
so  far  it  is  rather  discouraging. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I should  like  to  refer  to,  and  that  is 
tbe  absence  of  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  from  our  Board.  Mr.  Phillips, 
who  has  been  connected  with  this  Company  for  some  time,  has 
rendered  the  Company  very  valuable  assistance,  and  I hope  before 
long  to  see  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  Company,  and 
who  are  invaluable  to  the  mining  industry,  released  from  where 
they  are  now  confined,  and  again  permitted  to  return  to  their 
respective  duties. 

I think  I have  dealt  pretty  well  with  everything  of  interest, 
and  I shall,  therefore,  formally  move  the  adoption  of  the  Direc- 
tors’ Report,  Balance  Sheet,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

Mr.  Koster  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  then  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  O.  Beit : With  reference  to  the  remark  regarding  unclaimed 
dividends,  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  alter  its  Trust  Deed  ? 
The  intimation  which  we  had  from  Home  was  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  desirable  to  have  some  alteration  made. 

The  Chairman  : If  a special  meeting  be  called,  the  alteration  of 
the  Trust  Deed  with  regard  to  unclaimed  dividends  will  be  one  of 
the  objects  of  such  meeting. 

You  are  requested  to  appoint  two  Directors  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  S.  Langerman  and  myself,  who  retire  by  rotation,  but 
are  eligible  for  re-election. 

Mr.  F.  von  Hessert : I propose  that  the  retiring  Directors, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  and  J.  W.  S.  Langerman,  be  re-elected. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Goldmann  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman;  In  connection  with  this  matter  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  by  some  who  are  interested  that,  at  any 
General  Meeting  where  Directors  retire  and  a new  election  takes 
place,  nominations  should  be  sent  in  at  a specified  time  before  that . 
meeting,  say  six  weeks  before  the  date  appointed  for  the  holding 
of  the  meeting,  so  that  Shareholders  abroad  might  be  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  and  in  sending  their  proxies  would  be  able  to 
determine  how  these  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Beit : I would  formally  move  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
be  instructed  to  give  this  matter  their  consideration,  and,  if 
deemed  necessary,  to  call  a Special  Meeting  of  Shareholders  to 
make  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  Trust  Deed. 

Mr.  Goerz  seconded  this  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Koster,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Wagner, 
the  retiring  Auditors,  Messrs.  D.  M.  Kisch,  and  F.  J.  Moller  were 
re-elected  as  Auditors  to  the  Company  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
their  remuneration  for  the  past  year  was  fixed  at  100  guineas 
each  auditor. 

The  Chairman  ; I would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  Share- 
holders to  the  loss  they  have  sustained  through  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  F.  Raleigh,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Webber,  General 
Manager,  both  of  whom  have  rendered  excellent  service  to  the 
Company. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  meeting,  which  then 
terminated. 

I am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 

Head  Office,  Johannesburg:  June  11th,  1896. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

ADMISSION  DAILY,  ONE  SHILLING. 

FIRST  GREAT  HORSE  SHOW, 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  July  14,  15,  and  16. 

OVER  £650  IN  PRIZES. 

HUNTERS,  ARABS,  SADDLE-HORSES,  TANDEMS,  JUMPING 
COMPETITIONS,  PARADE  OF  HORSES,  &c.,  each  day. 
Numbered  Seats,  in  Pavilion,  25s.  for  three  days,  or  10s.  6d.  for  one  day ; 
Numbered  Seats,  in  Covered  Stands,  12s.  6d.  for  three  days,  or  5s.  for  one  day; 
may  now  be  booked  at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  at  any  of  the  usual  Ticket  Agencies. 
All  Seat  Tickets  include  Admission  to  the  Palace. 

Carriage  Tickets,  One  Guinea  each  day. 

MAGNIFICENT  FIREWORK  DISPLAYS. 

by  C.  T.  BROCK  & CO. 

Every  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  9.15. 


■ROYAL  OPERA  COVENT  GARDEN.— Sir  AUGUSTUS 

HARRIS,  Sole  Lessee.  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON.  For  full  particulars 
see  Daily  Papers. — Box  Office  now  open. 


T?  OYALTY.— Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER,  Lessee  and 

-LV  Manager.  EVERY  EVENING  at  9,  THE  QUEEN'S  PROCTOR,  by 
Herman  Merivale ; at  8.15,  KITTY  CLIVE— ACTRESS.  MATINEE,  TO-DAY 
and  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  3. 

SPECIAL  MATINEE. — Wednesday  next,  July  15,  and  Wednesday,  July  22, 
THE  LIAR  and  MONSIEUR  DE  PARIS. 


■PMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING  Two  Grand 

Ballets,  FAUST  and  LA  DANSE.  Great  Success.  Grand  Variety  Enter- 
tainment. Doors  open  at  7.45. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

'T'HE  STATUE  of  CARDINAL  NEWMAN,  raised  as  a 

National  Memorial  of  him,  will  be  UNVEILED  at  the  Oratory,  South 
Kensington,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst.,  at  Three  p.m.  Subscribers  to  the  Fund 
who  desire  to  be  present  upon  the  occasion  should  apply  for  Cards  of  Admission  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.,  W.  S.  Lilly,  Esq.,  10  Duke  Street,  St.  James’s,  S.W. 

REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed  or 

Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
Loans  granted  thereon,  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY  (Limited),  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand.  Established 
1835.  Capital,  £500,000. 


COMMERCIAL. 


CORTLAND 

AMERICAN  CARRIAGES. 

Awarded  GOLD  MEDAL,  London,  1896. 


STILL  FURTHER  SUCCESS. 

PRIZE  MEDAL.  International  Carriage  Exhibition, 
Crystal  Palace,  June,  1896. 

Making  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS  at  LONDON  EXHIBITIONS  this  year 
thus  again  confirming  the  ESTABLISHED  SUPERIORITY  of 

CORTLAND  CARRIAGES 

For  Modern  Design,  Comfort,  High  Finish, 
and  Very  Light  Draught. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  every  information  post  free  from  the  Makers: 

CORTLAND  WAGON  CO. 

31,  32,  & 33  HENRIETTA  8TBEET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegrams  : “ Eligible,  London.”  T.  CLARKE,  Manager. 


INSURANCE. 

- — • — 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

•T'HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
A Est.  1803.— 1 OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  161,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,6300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  .£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £33,000,000. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


J AGUES’ 
CROQUET 


PRIZE 

MEDALS 

AWARDED. 


The  original  makers  over  30  years  ago. 
Complete  Sets  from  15s.  to  £4  4s. 
Maintains  a high  reputation  for  excel- 
lence of  material,  design,  and  workman- 
ship. 

Profusely  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Outdoor  Sports  and  Games 
Post-free  from  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

JAQUES  & SON,  102  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C. 


H.  HALFORD 

and 


Business  at  close  prices. 

Speculative  Accounts  opened. 


COMPANY, 

STOCK  BROKERS, 

70  and  71 

Palmerston  Buildings, 
Old  Broad  Street, 

London. 

Established  1869. 

NO  CONNECTION 


Dealings  reported  by  wire  if  required. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 

Prompt  Settlements. 

Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  Clients. 

African  and  Australian  Mines— a 
Speciality. 

Lists  of  Closing  Prices  gratis. 

Bankers,  Parr's  and  Alliance  Bank, 
Limited. 

Telegrams;  "Monitor,  London.” 

WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

Head  Office : 26  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £3,706,098. 


Mutual  Life  Assurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

Rates  for  the  Insurance  of  £100,  under  the  Immediate  Bonus  Plan. 


Ages 

20 

3° 

40 

So 

60 

Annual 

Premium 

£1  12  0 

£1  18  8 

£2  12  2 

£3  IS  10 

£s  19  3 

Endowment  Assurances  on  Unusually  Favourable  Terms. 

Write  for  the  New  Prospectus  to  the  Head  Office,  or  to  the 
London  Office  : 69  King  William  Street,  City,  E.C. 

Manager : T.  B.  Sprague,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London  Secretary  : W.  T.  Gray,  F.I.A. 


UNION  LINE 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELD'S. 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Express  London  to  Southampton. 

Cheap  Tickets  for  passengers’  friends.  Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 


Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  14  Cockspur  Street* 
London,  S.W.  ; and 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-6  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  PLEASURE  CRUISES 

By  the  Steamships  “LUSITANIA,”  3,877  tons  register,  and  “GARONNE,  3,876  tons, 
register,  leaving  London  as  under:—  • 

nth  July,  for  15  days. 

For  NORWAY  FIORDS,  VADSO  (for  Solar  Eclipse),  and  SPITZBERGEN, 

22nd  July,  for  27  days. 

At  the  most  Northerly  point  of  this  Cruise  the  Sun  will  be  above  the  horizon  at  midnight. 
For  COPENHAGEN.  STOCKHOLM,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  KIEL,  the  BALTIC 
CANAL.  &c. 

25th  August,  for  28  days. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  High-class  Cuisine. 

v • J F-  green  & CO.  > Head  Offices : 

managers.  | ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO.  f Fenchurch  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West-EnO 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


p and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

X * BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,) 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  vi&  BOMBAY....  I every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN  ) 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- ) ,verv  fortnil?h. 

LAND,  TASMANIA,  and  NAPLES I every  ,ortm8nt- 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 


For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  07 
af  Coaupur  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

GREEN  & CO.  1 Head  Offices: 

Managers  ..  ) ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO./  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


"THE  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  (Incorporated  by 

-L  Royal  Charter,  1835),  4 Threadneedle  Street,  London.  Paid-up  Capital,  £1,600,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £800,000.  Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter,  £1,600,000. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  Drafts  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bank 
throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  negotiated  or  sent  for  collection.  TELEGRA- 
PHIC TRANSFERS  made.  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at  interest  for  fixed  periods  on 
terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application.  PRIDEAUX  SELBY,  Secretary. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS , BOOKBINDERS , and  PUBLISHERS . 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address : "BOOKMEN,  LONDON.”  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


T200KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


New  Series.  Much  Enlarged.  Greatly  Improved. 

THE  LITERARY  GUIDE. 

A RATIONALIST  REVIEW. 

Contents  of  JULY  Number. 

A SPLENDID  BATTLE  (BETWEEN  SCIENCE  AND  THEOLOGY). 
ERNEST  AND  HENRIETTE  RENAN. 

NEITSZSCHE  THE  EMANCIPATED. 

ANCIENT  RECORDS  IN  A NEW  LIGHT. 

THE  WHEEL  OF  LIFE. 

MAN’S  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

THE  BEST  RELIGION. 

W.  T.  STEAD  ON  THE  BIBLE. 

CHATS  ABOUT  BOOKS.— I.  With  Dr.  Stanton  Coit. 

RATIONALISM  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

RANDOM  JOTTINGS. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  BEST  BOOKS,  &c.  &c. 

Also  4 pp.  Supplement,  containing  a.  Summary  of  “ Lecky's  History  of  European 
Morals .” 

Price  2d.,  by  post,  3d.  ; Yearly  Subscription,  2s.  8d. 

London  : WATTS  & CO.,  17  Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


SEELEY  & CO.’S  BOOKS 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LIFE  AT  THE  ZOO.” 

ANIMALS  AT  WORK  AND  PLAY. 

Their  Emotions  and  Activities.  By  C.  J.  Cornish.  Illustrated  from  Photo- 
graphs by  Gambier  Bolton,  F.Z.S.,  and  others,  and  from  Drawings.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“ There  is  such  an  easy  charm  about  these  pages  that  one  may  forget  in 
simple  enjoyment  the  large  and  varied  knowledge  which  informs  them." 

Daily  Courier. 

"Singularly  readable  and  instructive." — SCOTSMAN. 

“ Not  less  delightful  than  the  author' s other  books  on  animals  both  caged 
and  wild." — Times. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

WILD  ENGLAND  OF  TO-DAY,  and  the 

Wild  Life  In  It.  Illustrated  with  Original  Drawings  by  Lancelot  Speed,  and 
from  Photographs.  Second  Edition,  demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

“ Those  of  us  who  are  left  in  town  in  the  dull  days  will  seem,  in  reading  these 
pages,  to  sniff  the  fresh  sea  breezes,  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  sea-bird  and  the  songs  of 
the  wood-bird,  to  be  conscious  of  the  murmuring  stream  and  waving  forests  and  all 
the  wild  life  that  is  therein.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

LIFE  AT  THE  ZOO.  Notes  and  Traditions 

of  the  Regent’s  Park  Gardens.  Illustrated  by  Photographs  by  Gambier 
Bolton,  F.Z.S.  Fourth  Edition,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

“ Every  lover  of  animals  will  find  abundance  of  attraction  and  entertainment  in 
Mr.  Cornish’s  delightful  volume.” — Times. 

“Of  absorbing  interest  throughout.  The  photographs  by  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton 
are  in  themselves  works  of  art.” — Daily  News. 

FAMOUS  SCENERY 

A Series  of  Illustrated  Volumes. 

THE  RIVERS  OF  DEVON.  From  Source  to  Sea. 

By  J.  Ll.  W.  Page.  7s.  6d. 

“ The  book  is  a capital  one  to  read  as  a preparation  for  a tour  in  Devon.” 

Scotsman. 

AN  EXPLORATION  OF  DARTMOOR.  By  J.  Ll.  W. 

Page.  Third  Edition,  7s.  6d.  ; also  a Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Page  is  an  admirable  guide  to  Dartmoor.” — Morning  Post. 

AN  EXPLORATION  OF  EXMOOR.  By  J.  Ll.  W. 

Page.  Third  Edition,  js.  6d.  ; also  a Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

“A  delightful  book  about  a delightful  country.” — Daily  News. 

THE  PEAK  OF  DERBYSHIRE.  By  John  Leyland. 

Price  7s.  6d. 

“ A delightful  book It  is  impossible  to  lay  it  down  without  regret.” 

Saturday  Review. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  COAST  AND  THE  CLEVELAND 

t HILLS  AND  DALES.  By  John  Leyland.  7s.  6d. 

“ Written  with  judgment,  good  taste,  and  extensive  knowledge.”— Spectator. 


London:  SEELEY  & CO.,  Limited,  38  Great  Russell  Street. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 


FLOTSAM: 

THE  STUDY  OF  A LIFE. 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

Author  of  “ The  Sowers”  &c. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  II.  G.  MASSEY,  A.R.E. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

GENTLEWOMAN. — “ Mr.  Henry  Seton  Merriman  is  surpassing  himself  in 
his  story  now  running  through  Longman  s Magazine , the  period  selected  being, 
that  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.” 

BRIGHTON  SOCIETY. — “Mr.  Merriman’s  ‘Flotsam’  is  one  of  the  best 
stories  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  we  have  ever  read.” 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  & CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


” THE  GREAT  BOOK  ON  THE  CAUCASUS.” 

In  2 vols.  large  4to.  600  pp.  THREE  GUINEAS  net. 

THE  EXPLORATION  OF 
THE  CAUCASUS. 

By  DOUGLAS  W.  FRESHFIELD, 

Latel,  President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

With  Contributions  by  H.  W.  Holder,  J.  G.  Cockin,  H.  Woolley,  M.  de  Dechy, 
and  Professor  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Illustrated  by  3 Panoramas,  74  Full-page  Photogravures,  about  140  Illustrations  in 
the  Text,  chiefly  from  Photographs  by  Vittorio  Sella,  and  4 Original  Maps, 
one  of  them  the  first  authentic  Map  of  the  Caucasus,  specially  prepared 
Iby  Mr.  Freshfield  from  unpublished  sources. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “We  can  only  say,  in  a word,  that  a more  interesting,  more 
vivid,  more  conscientious,  more  exhaustive  and  in  parts  more  thrilling  account  o f a 
region  as  yet  comparatively  unknown  has  never  come  before  us.  No  record  of  ex- 
ploration has  ever  been  published  in  this  country  in  so  splendid  a material  form,  and 
beyond  contradiction  no  pictures  of  mountains  to  illustrate  the  exploits  of  dim  bers 
have  approached  the  very  numerous  photographs  of  Signor  Sella.” 

THE  EARLY  CHARTERED 
COMPANIES 

(A.D.  12  96—185  8). 

By  GEORGE  CAWSTON,  Barrister-at-Law, 

AND 

A.  H.  KEANE,  F.R.G.S. 

Large  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  10s.  6d. 

Daily  News. — “Mr.  Cawston  claims  to  have  lighted  on  an  almost  unexplored! 
field  of  research,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  his  volume  furnishes  a great  deal  of 
interesting  information  which  without  its  aid  must  for  the  most  part  have  been 
sought  for  in  sources  not  accessible  to  ordinary  readers.” 


LONDON  : EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET  ; 
NEW  YORK  : 70  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


Price  is. ; post  free,  is.  2d.  Subscription  price,  14s.  : or,  including 
the  “Investment  Index,”  21s.  per  annum  post  free. 

THE  INVESTORS’  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  A.  J.  WILSON. 

CONTENTS  of  JULY  Number,  commencing  a New  Volume. 

THE  FEVER  OF  SPECULATION  AND  ITS  RISKS. 

“ IMPERIAL  CUSTOMS  UNION  "-AN  UNPRIZED  ESSAY.  By  Semper 
Eadem  Fatuus. 

SCOTCH  RAILWAY  ACCOUNTS  FOR  1895. 

THE  TRUSTEE  ACTS.  By  J.  W.  Root. 

CEYLON  TEA  COMPANIES. 

CANADIAN  IMPERIALIST  MILITARY  ARDOUR. 

EXIT  CHAFFEY  BROTHERS. 

BARCLAY  & CO. 

COMPANY  NOTES. 

BALANCE  SHEET  FACTS  AND  INFERENCES. 

A CRITICAL  INDEX  TO  NEW  INVESTMENTS. 

&c.  &c. 


Price  2s.  net,  post  free  2s.  2d.  Subscription  8s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free. 

No.  5.  NOW  READY. 

THE  INVESTMENT  INDEX. 

A Quarterly  Supplement  to  tlie  Investors’  Keview. 

Contents. 

LIST  OF  INTEREST  AND  DIVIDEND  BEARING  SECURITIES, 
WITH  THEIR  YIELDS  CLASSIFIED. 

HARD  TIMES  FOR  INVESTORS. 

BALANCE  SHEET  FACTS  AND  INFERENCES. 


LONDON : CLEMENT  WILSON,  29  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 


AGENCY  FOK  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  & BOOK- 

* SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street.  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 
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CHAPMAN  & HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ BETHIA 
HARDACEE.” 

The  SALTONSTALL  GAZETTE.  Conducted 

by  Peter  Saltonstall,  Esq.,  and  written  by  Various  Hands.  By  Ella 
Fuller  Maitland.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [This  day. 

AN  IRISH  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 

LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD:  an  His- 

torical  Romance.  By  M.  McD.  Bodkin,  Q.C.  With  24  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  L.  Linsdall.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [ This  day. 

This  story  is  founded  on  the  remarkable  career  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the 
hero  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  ’98. 


THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  IV. 

WHEN  WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH  WAS 

KING.  By  John  Ashton.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  12s. 

[Ready. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  manners,  fashions,  customs,  and  characters  of  the 
reign  of  William  IV. 

MR.  T.  P.  O’CONNOR’S  NEW  BOOK. 

NAPOLEON.  By  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P. 

Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Ready. 

“ Readable  and  quick  with  human  interest interesting  because  it  brings  into 

one  focus  the  opinions  of  the  great  soldier's  worshippers  and  revilers  as  well  as  the 

more  calm  judgments  of  scholars Mr.  O’Connor's  book  is  admirable." 

Leeds  Mercury. 

AN  IMPORTANT  BOOK  ON  THE  EGYPTIAN 
QUESTION. 

EGYPT  UNDER  THE  BRITISH.  By  H.  F. 

Wood.  Crown  8vo.  4s. 

“No  one  who  is  interested  in  the  success  or  failure  of  British  domination  in 
Egypt  can  afford  to  leave  unread  this  concise  and  yet  thoroughly  comprehensive 
little  work.” — Daily  Mail. 

THE  VEIL  LIFTED : a New  Light  on  the 

World’s  History.  By  H.  Martyn  Kennard.  With  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  6s. 

“ The  author  has  various  theories  which  he  supports  with  much  argumentative 
force.” — People . 


CHAPMAN  & HALL  (Limited),  London. 

MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 

BOOK  EXPORTERS, 

BOOK  BINDERS, 

AND 

LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  largest  stock  in  the  world. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON, 

And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 


WILL  BE  READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

By  BENNET  BURLEIGH,  War  Correspondent  to  the 
“Daily  Telegraph.” 

TWO  CAMPAIGNS. 

MADAGASCAR  AND  ASHANTEE,  1895-6. 

With  nearly  Fifty  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Cloth,  16s. 


DR.  JESSOPP’S  NEW  VOLUME  OF  ESSAYS. 

FRIVOLA.  By  the  Rev.  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D., 

Author  of  “ Trials  of  a Country  Parson,”  “ Arcady,”  &c.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

[Now  ready. 

BY  SIR  HUBERT  E.  H.  JERNINGHAM. 

MONSIEUR  PAULOT.  (The  New  Volume  of  “ The 

Century  Library.”)  Paper,  is.  6d. ; cloth,  2s. 

JUBILEE  EDITION  OF  THE 

LIFE  of  RICHARD  COBDEN.  By  the  Right  Hon. 

John  Morley,  M.A.,  M.P.  With  a New  Portrait  by  Lowes  Dickinson. 
2 vols.  decorated,  cloth  covers,  7s.  per  set. 

A VOLUME  OF  GOOD  STORIES. 

HERE  and  THERE  MEMORIES.  ByH-R-N.  Cloth, 

price  10s.  6d. 

“YOUNG  IRELAND.” 

A FINAL  EDITION  of  YOUNG  IRELAND.  A Frag- 

ment  of  Irish  History,  1842-1846.  Illustrated  with  Portraits,  Autographs, 
Facsimiles,  and  Historical  Scenes.  By  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy,  K.C.M.G. 
In  Two  Parts,  extensively  Illustrated,  paper,  2s.  each.  [Ready. 

JUST  READY. 

THE  KARAKORAMS  and  KASHMIR : an  Aceouht  of 

a Journey.  By  Oscar  Eckenstein.  Cloth,  6s. 

MY  BAGDAD : Sketches  of  Scotch  Shepherd  Life. 

By  Elliott  Dickson.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 

HISTORY  and  CRITICISM.  Essays  by  H.  Schutz 

Wilson,  Author  of  “ Studies  in  History,  Legend,  and  Literature”  &c. 
Cloth,  6s. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  STORIES. 

TALES  of  the  TRANSVAAL.  By  Luscombe  Searelle. 

Illustrated  by  P.  Frenzeny.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

WITH  A PREFACE  BY  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

MONOMOTAPA  (Rhodesia)  : its  Monuments  and 

History.  By  the  Hon.  A.  Wilmot.  Maps  and  Plans  Cloth,  6s. 

LONDON  STREET  NAMES:  their  Origin,  Signi- 

fication,  and  Historic  Value.  With  divers  Notes  and  Observations.  By  F.  H. 
Habben,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

MODERN  POLITICAL  ORATIONS.  Edited  by  Leopold 

Wagner.  Being  a Selection  of  Twenty-four  Great  .Speeches  by  English 
Statesmen  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“ LITTLE  NOVELS.” — New  Volume  ready  next  week. 

A PAINTER’S  HONEYMOON.  By  Mildred  Shenstone. 

Paper,  6d. ; cloth,  is. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

THE  WORLD  Is  ROUND.  I THE  PROBLEM  of  PREJUDICE. 

NO  PLACE  for1  REPENTANCE.  | MARGARET  GREY. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

THE  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  GIROLAMO  SAVONAROLA. 

By  Prof.  Pasquale  Villari.  Translated  by  Linda  Villaki.  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

THE  COURTSHIPS  of  QUEEN  ELIZABETH : a His- 

tory  of  the  Various  Negotiations  for  her  Marriage.  By  Martin  A.  S. 
Hume,  F.R.H.S.  With  Portraits.  Cloth,  12s. 

“ A clear  and  very  interesting  account.  An  excellent  book.” — Times. 

“ A delightful  hook.”—  Daily  Telegraph. 

“ Mr.  Hume,  who  is  the  learned  editor  of  the  ‘ Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Papers,' 
issued  by  the  Record  Office,  has  gone  to  the  fountain-head.  A connected  and  con- 
sistent—though  assuredly  a most  extraordinary,  story A fascinating  picture.  ’ 

Standard  (leader). 

FIRST  EDITION  exhausted  on  publication. 

A SECOND  EDITION  is  in  the  Press,  and  will  shortly  he  ready. 

CLIMBS  in  the  NEW  ZEALAND  ALPS:  an  Account 

of  Travel  and  Discovery.  By  EDWARD  A.  FITZGERALD,  F.R.G.S. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  WM.  CONWAY,  Prof.  BONNEY,  and  C.  L. 
BARROW,  F.R.G.S.  Over  60  Photogravure,  Autotype,  and  other  Illustra- 
tions, and  a Map.  Cloth,  31s.  6d.  net. 

“ Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  narrative  of  the  ascent  of  Mount  Sefton  is  particularly  well  told 
— clear,  graphic,  and  sometimes  thrilling.  ...  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  descriptions,  with 
the  map  and  illustrations,  will  afford  a striking  conception  of  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque regions  to  he  found  anywhere.” — Times. 

“A  tale  of  singular  pluck  and  endurance,  of  difficulties  of  high  order  overcome, 
and  of  practical  achievements  of  real  value.”— Sir  William  M.  Conway,  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


London  : T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  & SONS’ 

LIST. 

“EVERT  POLITICIAN  SHOULD  READ” 

THE  CLOSURE  AND  COMMON-SENSE. 

SEE 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 

FOR  JULY. 

“ A powerful  essay  which  every  politician  should  read." — Spectator . 

“ A strongly  written  article.” — Scotsman  (in  leading  article  on  the  same). 

“The  article  is  of  special  interest  j’ust  now.” — Birmingham  Gazette . 

Painful  reading,  for  one  cannot  help  admitting  that  ‘ Old  Ebony  * is  right.  ” 

Western  Morning  News. 

THE  CLOSURE  AND  COMMON-SENSE. 

SEE 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 

FOR  JULY. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

ADMIRAL  HORNETS  LIFE. 

By  Mrs.  FRED.  EGERTON. 

ADMIRAL  OF  THE  FLEET 

SIR  GEOFFREY  PHIPPS  HORNBY,  G.C.B. 

With  3 Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

“ The  biographer  has  performed  her  task  with  remarkable  ability  and  much 
literary  grace.”— Standard. 

“ Adds  not  a little  to  the  valuable  history  of  the  period.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

By  the  Author  of  “ MONA  MACLEAN.” 

SECOND  EDITION  OF 

GRAHAM  TRAVERS’S  NEW  BOOK, 
FELLOW  TRAVELLERS. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“ Charmingly  told  and  makes  pleasant  reading.” — Scotsman. 

By  the  Author  of  “ IN  FURTHEST  IND.” 

HIS  EXCELLENCY’S 

ENGLISH  GOVERNESS. 

By  SYDNEY  G.  GRIER.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“ Full  of  interest  and  clever  characterisation,  and  vivaciously  told.” 

Daily  ^Chronicle. 

“ A picturesque  story  full  of  fresh  scenes  and  interests.”—  A thenoeum. 


This  day  is  published 

THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  AND 

THE  ROMAN  SCHISM. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

"A  vigorous  and  no  less  trustworthy  statement  of  the  case  of  Anglicanism  versus 
Roman  Catholicism Meets  a real  and  pressing  need.”— Faviily  Churchman. 


D.  STORRAR  MELDRUM’S  NEW  BOOK. 

GREY  MANTLE  AND  GOLD  FRINGE. 

By  DAVID  STORRAR  MELDRUM,  Author  of  “ The  Story  of  Margr6del.” 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“ The  stuff  here  is  excellent,  and  the  author  exhibits  a sense  of  character  and  a 
knowledge  of  emotion  which  go  far  to  justify  him  as  a writer."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


SIR  S.  FERGUSON’S  LIFE. 

SIR  SAMUEL  FERGUSON 
IN  THE  IRELAND  OF  HIS  DAY. 

By  Lady  FERGUSON,  Author  of  “The  Irish  before  the  Conquest,”  “Life  of 
William  Reeves,  D.D.,”  &c.  With  Portraits,  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

Related  with  an  enthusiastic  and  a photographic  pen.  These  memoirs  make  one 
of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  season  ."—Pall  Mall  Gazette* 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

BALMORAL : 

A Romance  of  the  Queen’s  Country. 

bY  ALEXANDER  ALLARDYCE,  Author  of  “The  City  of  Sunshine,” 
“Earlscourt,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Two  vols.  demy  8vo.  25s.  net. 

MEMORIALS  (Part  I.)  FAMILY  and  PERSONAL, 

1766—1865.  By  Roundell  Palmer,  Earl  of  Selborne.  With  Portraits 
and  Illustrations. 

TIMES. — “ They  abound  in  sources  of  general  and  personal  interest. . . . We  shall 
await  the  sequel  of  these  two  volumes  with  no  little  interest.” 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SCENERY  of  SWITZERLAND  and  the  CAUSES 

to  WHICH  it  is  DUE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P., 
F.R.S.,  &c. 

DAILY  NEWS. — “ Likely  long  to  remain  the  recognized  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats.” 


Second  Edition,  Now  Ready. 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK.  Statistical  and 

Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World  for  the  Year  1896.  .Edited  by  J. 
Scott  Keltie,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Thirty-third  Annual  Publication.  Revised  after  Official  Returns.  Crown 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

TIMES. — “To  say  that  the  ‘ Statesman’s  Year-Book’  is  up  to  date  is  to  say  no- 
thing new,  and  to  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  consult  its  pages  in  past  years  no 
higher  commendation  can  be  given  than  that  the  1896  Edition  is  fully  worthy  of  its 
predecessors.” 


A NEW  NOVEL  BY  MISS  YONGE. 

THE  RELEASE,  or  CAROLINE’S  FRENCH  KINDRED. 

By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “Miss  Yonge  has  been  singularly,  true  to  the  form 
and  spirit  of  ihe  time  of  her  interesting  tale,  and  the  historical  setting  is  full  without 
being  heavy.” 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

OLD  MELBOURNE  MEMORIES.  By  Rolf  Boldre- 

wood.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 

LITERARY  WORLD. — “ Rolf  Boldrewood  has  written  such  famous  and 

deservedly  popular  books  that  everything  he  publishes  demands  attention To 

such  as  myself  it  is  a great  treat,  for  it  puts  before  one’s  eyes  the  childhood  of 
Victoria,  the  most  enterprising  and  romantic  of  our  Australian  Colonies.” 


ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.— New  Volume. 

MELINCOURT,  or  SIR  ORAN  HAUT-TON.  By 

Thomas  Love  Peacock.  Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend.  With  an 
Introduction  by  George  Saintsbury.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


EVERSLEY  SERIES. — New  Volumes. 

THE  POEMS  of  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.  Vol.  V. 

Edited  by  William  Knight.  With  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched  by 
H.  Manesse.  Globe  8vo.  5s. 

HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By  J.  R.  Green. 

Vol.  VIII.  Modern  England,  1760 — 1815.  Globe  8vo.  5s. 


i6mo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  ROSSETTI  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Edited  by  Olivia 

Rossetti. 

GLOBE. — “ A dainty  and  delightful  little  volume.” 


With  Portrait.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  net. 

LAPSUS  CALAMI  and  other  VERSES.  By  James 

Kenneth  Stephen. 


THE  JEWISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  I.  ABRAHAMS  and  C.  G.  MONTEFIORE. 

VOL.  "VIII.  No.  32.  Price  3s.  6d.  Annual  Subscription,  post-free,  11s. 

Contents  : Egyptian  Fragments,  by  Dr.  A.  Neubauer — Some  Remarks  on 
Samaritan  Literature  and  Religion,  by  A.  Cowley — The  Demonology  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  F.  C.  Conybeare— Poetry  : Elijah’s  Prayer,  translated  by  Mrs, 
Henry  Lucas  ; a Dirge  for  the  Ninth  of  AB,  translated  by  Miss  Nina  Davis  — 
The  Talmudical  Law  of  Agency,  by  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Simmons— Jehuda  Bonsenyor 
and  his  Collection  of  Aphorisms,  by  Dr.  M.  Kayserling— The  Dietary  Laws  from  a 
Woman’s  Point  of  View,  by  Frances  A.  Joseph — Critical  Notices— Miscellanea. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


8vo.  6s. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— No.  367, 

will  be  published  on  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  13th,  1896. 

Contents. 

1.  SIR  EDWARD  HAMLEY. 

2.  DANTE’S  VITA  NUOVA. 

3.  THE  GARDEN. 

4.  DEMOCRATIC  FINANCE. 

5.  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD- 

6.  NEW  METHODS  OF  HISTORICAL  ENQUIRY. 

7.  CLAUDIAN. 

8.  OUR  INDIAN  FRONTIER. 

9.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BELIEF. 

10.  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 

11.  THE  FRENCH  IN  MADAGASCAR.  (With  a Map.) 

12.  THE  CITIZENSHIP  OF' THE  BRITISH  NOBILITY. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS, 
EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON’S  LIST. 


TWO  NEW  STORIES. — One  by  MISS  CHOLMONDELEY,  Author  of  “ Diana 
Tempest,"  and  one  by  MISS  BROUGHTON,  Author  of  “ Good-bye,  Sweetheart"  &c., 
will  shortly  appear  in  the  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE.  Price  One  Shilling  monthly. 


NEW  WORKS. 


NOW  READY. 

MY  MUSICAL  RECOLLECTIONS. 

By  Wilhelm  Kuhe.  In  i vol.  demy  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  Autographs,  14s. 

“ A delightful  book  which  will  be  read  and  enjoyed 
by  many,  and  which  does  not  contain  a dull  page.” 

M orning  Post. 

“ The  whole  book  is  delightful  reading.” — Times. 

NOW  READY. 

OUTDOOR  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  Arthur  T.  Fisher,  Major,  late  21st 
Hussars,  Author  of  “ Through  the  Stable 
and  Saddle-Room,"  “ Rod  and  River,”  &c. 
In  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  14s. 

NOW  READY. 

MR.  W.  FRASER  RAE’S  BIOGRAPHY  OF 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 

Including  much  Information  derived  from 
New  Sources.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Sheridan’s  Great-Grandson,  the  Marquess 
of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  G.C.B.  In 
2 vols.  demy  8vo.  with  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations,  26s. 

NOW  READY. 

WOMEN  IN  ENGLISH  LIFE.  By 

Georgina  Hill,  Author  of  “ A History 
of  English  Dress  " &c.  With  Frontispieces. 
In  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  28s. 

NOW  READY. 

A YOUNGER  SONS’  COOKERY 

BOOK.  By  A Younger  Son’s  Daughter. 
With  Illustrations.  In  1 vol.  large  crown 
8vo.  6s. 


NEW  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES  AND 
BOOKSELLERS'. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  YOKE  OF  FREEDOM.  By 

Charles  James,  Author  of  “ On  Turnham 
Green  ” &c.  In  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  KING’S  REVENGE.  By 

Claude  Bray.  In  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
NOW  READY. 

HONOR  ORMTHWAITE.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Lady  Jean’s  Vagaries.”  In 
1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

“ A clever  piece  of  literary  work,  and  an  interesting 
story.” — Literary  World. 

“An  original  story,  naturally  and  effectively  told, 
and  lacking  neither  pathos  nor  humour.” 

Daily  Chronicle. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  MAN  WHO  DISAPPEARED. 

By  Rivington  Pyke.  In  i vol.  crown 
8vo.  6s. 

“ Told  so  simply  and  straightforwardly  as  to  hold 
the  reader's  interest  to  the  end." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  QUICKSANDS  OF  PACTOLUS. 

By  H.  Annesley  Vachell,  Author  of 
“The  Romance  of  Judge  Ketchum " &c. 
In  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

WISDOM’S  FOLLY.  By  A.  V. 

Dutton.  Author  of  " Theories,”  “ Jonathan 
Toms,”  &c.  In  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
“Thoroughly  well  written  and  entirely  interesting.” 
Daily  Chronicle. 


A SELECTION  FROM 

BENTLEY'S  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 

Each  Work  can  be  had  separately,  6s. 

Of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  or  Country. 


By  RHODA  BROUGHTON. 

Scylla  or  Charybdis  ? 

Mrs.  Bligh. 

Cometh  up  as  a Flower. 

Good-bye,  Sweetheart. 

Joan.  | Nancy. 

A Beginner. 

Not  Wisely,  but  Too  Well. 

Red  as  a Rose  is  She. 

Second  Thoughts. 

Belinda.  | Alas ! 

“ Doctor  Cupid.” 

By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS. 

My  Lady  Nobody. 

An  Old  Maid’s  Love. 

The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh. 

“ God's  Fool.” 

The  Greater  Glory. 

By  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY. 

Diana  Tempest. 

Sir  Charles  Danvers. 

By  FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY. 

Misunderstood.’ 

Thrown  Together. 

Seaforth. 

By  ROSA  N.  CAREY. 

Sir  Godfrey’s  Granddaughters. 

Basil  Lyndhurst. 

Nellie’s  Memories. 

Barbara  Heatbcote’s  Trial. 

Heriot’s  Choice. 

Queenie’s  Whim. 

Mary  St.  John.  | For  Lilias. 

Not  Like  Other  Girls. 

Only  the  Governess. 

Robert  Ord’s  Atonement. 

Uncle  Max.  | Wee  Wifie. 

Wooed  and  Married. 

Lover  or  Friend  ? 

By  JANE  AUSTEN. 

( The  only  Complete  Edition .) 

Emma. 

Mansfield  Park. 

Lady  Susan  and  The  Watsons. 
Northanger  Abbey,  and  Persuasion. 
Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Sense  and  Sensibility. 

By  MARY  LINSKILL. 

Between  the  Heather  and  the 
Northern  Sea. 

The  Haven  under  the  Hill. 

In  Exchange  for  a Soul. 

Cleveden. 

Tales  of  the  North  Riding. 


STANDARD  WORKS. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION.  By  Adolphe  Thiers. 
Translated  by  Frederick  Shoberl'.  With 
50  Engravings.  In  5 vols.  demy  8vo.  45s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CHURCHILL, 

DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  TO  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.  By 
Field-Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.P. 
Fourth  Edition.  In-2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with 
Portraits  and  Plans,  32s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON  BONA- 

PARTE.  By  Fauvelet  de  Bourrienne. 
Edited  by  Colonel  Phipps.  In  4 vols.  crown 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  36s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF 

SCOTS.  From  the  French  of  M.  Mignet, 
by  Sir  Andrew  Scoble,  Q.C.  In  1 vol. 
crown  8vo.  with  2 Portraits,  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By 

Professor  Theodor  Mommsen.  Translated 
(with  the  Author's  sanction,  and  Additions) 
by  Dr.  P.  W.  Dickson.  In  5 vols.  crown 
8vo.  37s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CON- 
STITUTION. By  Sir  Edward  Creasy, 
late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  Fourteenth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  HEAVENS.  By  Am£dee 

Guillemin.  In  demy  8vo.  with  over  200 
Illustrations,  12s. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY. By  Francis  Trevelyan  Buck- 
land.  Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Series, 
with  a few  Illustrations.  Each  • Series 
separately,  in  small  8vo.  ,2s.  6d. 

THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  MARIE 

ANTOINETTE.  By  Henriette  F£li- 
ClTfi  Campan,  First  Lady-in-Waiting  to 
the  Queen.  With  2 Portraits.  In  1 vol. 
crown  8vo.  6s.  • 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY 

YEARS'  WAR.  By  Anton  Gindely. 
Translated  by  Professor  Andrew  Ten 
Brook.  In  2 vols.  large  crown  8vo.  with 
Maps  and  Illustrations,  24s. 

DEAN  HOOK:  HIS  LIFE  AND 

LETTERS.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  W. 
R.  W.  Stephens,  B.D.,  F.S.A. , Dean  of 
Winchester.  In  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s.  • 

THE  NAVAL  HISTORY  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN.  By  William  James.  In  6 vols. 
crown  8 vo.  42s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

From  the  German  of  the  late  Professor 
Max  Duncker,  by  Evelyn  Abbott. 
M.A.,  LL.D.  In  6 vols.  demy  8vo.  Each 
volume  can  be  obtained  separately,  21s. 

THE  COURT  AND  FAMILY  OF 

‘ NAPOLEON.  . By  Laure  Junot, 
Duchesse  d'Abrantis.  A New  and  Revised 
Edition.  In  4 vols.  8vo.  36s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROM- 

WELL.  From  the  French  of  M.  Guizot. 
by  Sir  Andrew  Scoble,  Q.C.  In  1 vol. 
crown  8vo.  with  4 Portraits,  6s. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  W.  P.  FRITH, 

R.A.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


London:  RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


REGISTERED  AS  A NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  Spottiswoode  & Co.,  5 New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London — Saturday,  11  July,  1896. 
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NOTES. 

FROM  time  to  time  during  the  past  three  months  we 
have  drawn  our  readers’  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  Cape  Colony  the  tide  of  feeling  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  is  steadily  rising.  As  soon  as  the  Cape  As- 
sembly met  it  became  evident  that,  though  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  raid  was  generally  assumed,  even  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cape  Dutch  had  no  desire  to  punish  him; 
they  refused  even  to  demand  the  abrogation  of  the 
Charter.  And  now  Mr.  Schreiner,  who  is  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
colleague  in  the  representation  of  Barkly  West,  and  who 
has  all  along  acted  as  Mr.  Rhodes’s  spokesman,  has 
secured  another  and  still  more  decisive  victory.  On  Tues- 
day last  he  moved  that  leave  of  absence  for  the  Session 
be  granted  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  Without  such  leave  Mr. 
Rhodes’s  seat  would  be  forfeited,  and  Mr.  Schreiner  set 
forth  that  this  could  not  be  the  wish  of  the  Assembly,  as 
every  one  must  sympathize  with  the  work  in  which  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  engaged,  the  combating  of  barbarism. 

Mr.  Schreiner  added  that  he  had  no  wish  to  antici- 
pate the  verdict  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  nor  to 
whitewash  Mr.  Rhodes  ; but  the  Assembly  was  bolder 
than  the  Attorney-General  in  Mr.  Rhodes’s  Cabinet. 
Mr.  Marais  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  in 
order  to  await  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
but  this  was  negatived  by  49  votes  to  19.  The  original 
motion  was  then  carried  by  52  votes  to  12  ; and  the 
majority  was  composed  not  only  of  Ministers  and  their 
following,  but  included  Mr.  Innes,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  his  supporters.  Even  in  the  Cape 
Assembly  it  appears  Mr.  Rhodes  can  reckon  on  the 
votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  Dutch  representatives.  As 
we  pointed  out  last  week,  when  anticipating  some  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Cape  Assembly  as  has  now 
taken  place,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Commission  will  find  it 
impossible  to  be  more  vindictive  than  Kruger’s  kinsmen 
in  the  Cape.  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Beit  will  be  punished 
by  having  to  pay  the  indemnity  required  by  the  Trans- 
vaal Government ; and  Mr.  Rhodes  has  besides  under- 
taken to  compensate  the  suffering  in  Charterland. 
Herewith  public  sentiment,  as  well  in  England  as  in 
Cape  Colony,  will  be  satisfied — if  not  justice. 

The  “Daily  News ’’has  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Solly  Joel,  the  Johannesburg  partner  of  Messrs.  Bar- 
nato,  and  till  lately  one  of  Kruger’s  prisoners.  Mr. 
Joel’s  opinion  on  every  subject  touched  on  is  the  same 
as  that  given  in  these  columns.  He  asserts  that  “ the 
members  of  the  Johannesburg  Reform  Committee  laid 
down  their  arms  under  a promise  from  Sir  Jacobus  de 
Wet  that  no  member  of  the  Committee  would  be  injured, 
and  that  no  one  would  suffer  the  loss  of  a single  day’s 
liberty.”  In  his  letter  to  us  Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet  asserted 
that  he  made  no  such  promise,  but  that  in  his  private 
capacity  he  had  given  expression  to  this  opinion,  which, 


he  contends,  has  been  fairly  justified  by  the  event.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  our  comment  upon  this  expla- 
nation was  that  Her  Majesty’s  representative  had  no 
right  to  give  utterance  to  his  private  opinion  upon  such 
an  occasion. 

Mr.  Joel’s  description  of  the  prison  in  Pretoria  bears 
out  our  contention  that  it  was  totally  unfitted  to  accom- 
modate so  large  a number  of  prisoners.  He  describes 
it  as  “abominable,”  and  continues  : “ Thirty-five  of  us 
were  confined  in  one  galvanized  iron  shed,  so  small 
that  there  was  no  room  in  it  for  a mattress  apiece. 
Three  had  to  lie  on  two  mattresses,  and  we  had  to 
hang  our  clothes  on  the  beams  above  our  heads.  The 
hut  was  only  about  seven  feet  high,  there  were  no 
windows,  a few  holes  were  cut  in  the  metal  for  ventila- 
tion, and  only  a sheet  of  iron  separated  us  from  the 
Kaffir  prisoners’  quarter.  We  laid  head  to  head  with 
the  Kaffirs,  and  I cannot  well  describe  what  unpleasant- 
ness such  proximity  to  the  natives  entails.  We  were 
shut  in  that  horrible  den  at  half-past  five  every  night, 
and  kept  there  till  a quarter  to  six  in  the  morning,  at 
first ; though  afterwards  we  petitioned  the  gaoler,  and 
he  allowed  our  door  to  remain  open  till,  I think,  half- 
past eight  at  night.  During  daytime  we  could  go  in 
the  prison  yard.  You  may  tell  the  size  of  our  cell, 
when  I say  that,  in  place  of  the  proper  allowance  of  850 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  each,  we  had  only  150.”  The 
sanitary  regulations,  it  seems,  cannot  even  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  food,  too,  Mr.  Joel  assures  us,  was  “ uneatable  ” ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  mealie  porridge  (Indian 
corn)  and  lumps  of  rock  salt  do  not  sound  appetizing. 
Mr.  Joel,  however,  admits  that  the  prisoners  “ contrived 
to  get  in  some  extras,  such  as  tea  and  other  luxuries.” 
He  lays  stress  upon  the  unbearable  suspense  of  an  im- 
prisonment whose  duration  no  one  could  determine. 
He  goes  on  : “ On  the  day  we  were  released,  we  did 
not  know  what  was  coming  even  a few  minutes  before. 
I noticed  my  companions  as  we  came  out,  and  the  con- 
finement had  told  very  severely  indeed  on  some  of  them.  ” 
For  President  Kruger  himself  Mr.  Joel  expresses  “the 
greatest  admiration,”  and  declares  that  “if  he  had  a 
free  hand,  reforms  would  be  far  more  plentiful.”  Alto- 
gether, a fairer  and  more  magnanimous  view  than  Mr. 
Joel’s  it  would  be  impossible  to  find. 

Last  week’s  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  have 
certainly  not  improved  the  position  of  the  Unionist 
Government.  Even  their  most  stalwart  supporters  are 
beginning  to  show  that  spirit  of  insubordination  which 
precedes  revolt.  Colonel  Saunderson  himself  is  the 
latest  of  the  malcontents.  Speaking  on  Wednesday 
night,  he  urged  the  Government  to  come  to  a decision 
on  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  “The  time  is  short,”  he  was 
saying,  “the  end  of  the  Session  is  certain.”  “ No,  no,’* 
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came  from  the  Treasury  Bench — we  think  from  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach.  “Oh,  I thought  it  was  certain,” 
said  the  Colonel;  and  then,  after  a pause,  “ Is  there 
anything  certain  in  the  minds  of  the  Government?” 
And  the  laughter  set  up  by  the  Opposition  quickly 
spread  to  the  Ministerial  benches. 

When  the  cat’s  away  the  mice  begin  to  play.  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  being  in  bed  with  a feverish  cold,  the 
mice  began  to  romp  around  his  brother,  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour,  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  But  they  reckoned 
without  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  pounced  upon  them  and 
gobbled  them  up  with  a gusto  and  spirit  that  delighted 
and  surprised  the  now  thoroughly  disheartened  Tory 
party. 

When  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Dillon  sat  down 
after  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  unhappy  Ministerialists  felt  that  a very 
strong  case  had  been  made  out.  Poor  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  knew  nothing,  had  heard  nothing,  could  say 
nothing.  He  was  only  conscious  that  he  had  with- 
drawn his  own  amendments,  which  he  had  promised 
Mr.  Carson  and  Colonel  Saunderson  to  carry,  that  Mr. 
T.  W.  Russell  was  a very  tiresome  person,  and  that 
he,  the  Chief  Secretary,  was  cutting  a very  sorry  figure. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  would  have  been  more  than 
human  if  he  had  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this  pitiful 
spectacle  of  indecision  and  incompetence.  The  vigorous 
speeches  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Dillon  were 
accompanied  by  murmurs  of  “too  true”  from  the 
Unionist  benches. 

There  had  been  some  speculation  as  to  who  would 
lead  the  House  of  Commons  in  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour’s 
absence,  and  according  to  etiquette  it  should  have  been 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  set  that  question  at  rest  for  ever  : after  his  Wed- 
nesday’s speech  no  one  but  Mr.  Balfour  can  ever  take 
precedence  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
transformed  the  debate,  and  defended  a desperate  posi- 
tion with  a spirit,  a dignity,  and  an  ability  that  produced 
a profound  impression,  and  may  result  in  the  most 
important  changes.  It  wasn’t  so  much  what  he  said, 
for  things  were  so  bad  that  little  could  be  said  : it 
was  the  way  he  said  it,  his  parliamentary  courage  and 
cool  defiance,  that  impressed  the  party  behind  him. 

The  Irish  Land  Bill,  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  can  only 
be  carried  as  a non-contentious  measure  ; the  Govern- 
ment never  introduced  it  with  any  other  idea.  The  Irish 
members  might  take  it  or  leave  it  as  they  pleased,  within 
the  next  four  days.  They  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
Irish  measures  to  monopolize  the  time  of  Parliament ; 
the  pre-dominant  partner  claimed  his  fair  portion.  It  is 
long  since  a Minister  has  talked  so  “ straight  ” 
to  the  Irish  members,  and  the  Unionists  were  de- 
lighted. If  amendments  had  been  withdrawn,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Bill  had  now  been 
restored  to  its  original  shape,  in  which  it  satis- 
fied Mr.  T.  W.  Russell.  At  this  point  Mr.  Russell 
interrupted  with  a flat  contradiction  that  it  had 
done  nothing  of  the  kind.  This  was  an  unmannerly 
impertinence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  ; after 
which  he  hastily  left  the  House,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed, to  write  out  his  resignation. 

Analysed  in  cold  blood,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech 
does  not  improve  the  situation  a bit ; indeed,  it  makes 
it  worse,  for  the  door  is  now  shut  on  subsequent  com- 
promise. If  the  Irish  Land  Bill  is  not  through  Com- 
mittee by  next  Thursday,  it  will  be  withdrawn.  So 
says  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  in 
this  chaos  of  mismanagement  that  is  perfectly  clear,  it 
is  that  the  Irish  Land  Bill  cannot  be  treated  as  non- 
controversial,  and  will  not  therefore  get  through  Com- 
mittee in  four  sittings.  Mr.  Carson  vouches  for  that 
on  behalf  of  the  landlords,  and  Mr.  John  Morley  makes 
the  same  undertaking  on  behalf  of  the  Radicals.  With 
very  proper  spirit,  Mr.  Carson  declared  that,  whether 
the  Bill  took  four  or  ten  days,  he  would  be  no  party 
to.  its  passing  without  due  discussion,  as  it  left  the 
Irish  Land  question  in  a worse  condition  than  ever. 
Colonel  Saunderson  and  Mr.  Carson  intend  to  replace 


upon  the  paper  all  the  amendments  withdrawn  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour.  In  these  circumstances  the  Govern- 
ment should  withdraw  the  Bill  at  ortce.  They  are  about 
to  repeat  the  mistake  they  made  over  the  Education  Bill. 
They  will  waste  a week  at  the  end  of  July  in  discussing 
one  or  two  clauses,  and  finally  they  will  drop  the  Bill. 

It  would  be  a mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  House  is  now  six  months  nearer 
than  it  was  six  months  ago.  The  disorganized  state  of 
the  Conservative  Party  is  far  more  due  to  the  temper 
not  unnaturally  aroused  by  the  tactical  mistakes  of  the 
leaders  than  to  any  real  differences  with  regard  to  prin- 
ciple. And  a long  holiday  has  a soothing  effect  upon 
angry  spirits.  Colonel  Saunderson  may  speak  and  vote 
against  his  party  just  now ; but  when  the  House 
reassembles  after  the  vacation  he  will  be  in  a 
very  different  mood.  Of  course  a new  Educa- 
tion Bill  and  a new  Irish  Land  Bill  will  be 
brought  in  ; and  if  only  Ministers  will  take  the 
trifling  precaution  of  previously  consulting  with 
those  whom  the  Bills  are  intended  to  satisfy,  or  at 
least  to  pacify,  all  may  go  well.  If,  however,  they  do 
not  take  that  trouble,  and  if  blind  leaders  of  the  clear- 
sighted like  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  are  allowed  to  guide 
the  parties  into  such  a bog  as  they  are  in  at  present — 
well  then,  there  will  be  friction,  tempers  will  begin  to 
get  hot,  disagreeable  things  will  be  said,  and  majorities 
will  be  reduced.  Then  another  blessed  vacation  will 
arrive ; members  will  go  away  holiday-making,  and 
they  will  come  back  refreshed  and  quite  prepared  to  be 
put  through  the  same  process  again. 

Mr.  H.  Lewis,  member  for  the  Flint  Boroughs, 
proposed  in  Committee  on  the  Finance  Bill  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  Income-tax  on  incomes 
under  ^500  a year  should  be  4 d.,  on  incomes  between 
£ 500  and  ^750  6 d.,  and  on  incomes  between  ^750 
and  ;£i,ooo  8d. , while  any  deficiency  that  might  accrue 
was  to  be  made  up  by  putting  a higher  rate  on  incomes 
over  ;£i,ooo  a year.  No  one,  of  course,  expects  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  going  to  recast  his 
Budget  at  the  eleventh  hour  on  the  motion  of  a 
private  member.  But  it  is  well  that  this  subject  of  a 
graduated  Income-tax  should  be  discussed,  as  it  is  one 
with  which  a very  large  number  of  people  feel  a great 
deal  of  sympathy.  The  Income-tax  was  originally 
imposed  as  a war  tax.  But  in  a time  of  profound  peace 
it  stands  at  8^.,  and  the  tendency  of  modern  Govern- 
ments is  to  throw  all  the  fresh  burdens,  which  are 
increasing  year  by  year  at  an  alarming  rate,  on  to  this 
particular  class  of  taxpayers.  If  we  refuse  to  adopt 
indirect  taxation  we  shall  have  to  come  to  a graduated 
Income-tax. 

And  why  not?  If  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  phrase 
“ taxable  capacity,”  it  is  obviously  a just  arrangement. 
£16  is  a much  larger  slice  out  of  an  income  of  ^500 
than  £ 160  out  of  an  income  of  ,£5,000,  or  £320  out  of 
an  income  of  £10,000.  When  an  income  reaches  a 
certain  figure,  its  owner  derives  no  personal  pleasure 
from  its  expenditure,  and  consequently  no  pain  from 
its  diminution.  But  whenever  the  subject  of  a graduated 
Income-tax  is  mentioned,  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
assume  an  air  of  profound  mystery,  and  vaguely  assure 
a plutocratic  House  of  Commons  that  the  thing  cannot 
be  done.  But  will  somebody  have  the  goodness  to 
explain  to  us,  in  a few*  words,  why  the  thing  cannot  be 
done  ? As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Death-duties  are 
graduated  now,  and  so  is  the  Income-tax,  for  on 
incomes  between  £160  and  £400  a rebate  of  £160  is 
allowed,  and  on  incomes  between  £400  and  £500  a 
rebate  of  £100  is  allowed.  Why  cannot  this  principle 
of  rebate  be  carried  right  up  to  £10,000,  and  over? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  Mr.  Lewis  that 
any  such  change  would  lead  to  evasion  in  respect  of  the 
larger  incomes.  “ It  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
all  the  sources  of  a very  wealthy  man’s  income,”  he 
said,  “ and  the  result  would  be  that  a man  whose 
money  was  all  in  one  investment  would  pay  on  a higher 
scale  than  a man  with  the  same  income  derived  from 
many  investments.”  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  is  a 
country  gentleman,  but  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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he  ought  to  know  something  about  money,  and  he  must 
forgive  us  for  saying  that  such  language  is  really 
childish.  With  the  exception  of  rents  from  land  and 
houses,  nearly  all  income  is  derived  from  Governments 
and  companies.  There  is  not  a coupon  paid  by  a bank, 
and  not  a dividend  paid  by  the  secretary  of  a company, 
from  which  Income-tax  is  not  previously  deducted, 
under  heavy  legal  penalties  for  neglecting  to  do  so.  So 
strictly  is  this  system  carried  out  that  investors  in  Rupee- 
paper  or  Italians  have  two  Income-taxes  deducted,  the 
English  Income-tax  and  the  Indian  or  Italian  Income- 
tax.  What  does  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  suppose  the 
Income-tax  surveyors  do  but  follow  people’s  income 
about  from  one  place  to  another  ? Some  evasion  there 
will  always  be,  but  very  wealthy  men  are  too  conspicu- 
ous and  too  closely  watched  to  render  any  considerable 
amount  of  evasion  possible.  If  necessary,  the  penalties 
might  be  increased.  Are  the  wealthy  so  dishonest  as 
all  this  ? 

Another  old  landmark  is  about  to  disappear. 
Boodle’s  is  one  of  the  historical  clubs  of  London,  a 
connecting  link  with  the  days  of  “dandies”  and  fox- 
hunting squires.  More  than  half  a century  ago  Praed 
wrote  : 

“ In  Parliament  I fill  my  seat 
Along  with  other  noodles  ; 

In  Jermyn  Street  I lay  my  head, 

And  sip  my  hock  at  Boodle’s.” 

Mrs.  Gainer,  the  proprietress  of  Boodle’s,  died  last 
week,  and  as  there  is  now  no  one  to  carry  on  the  club, 
it  must  come  to  an  end,  unless  the  members  acquire 
the  property.  But  there  are  only  some  five  hundred 
members,  and  this  number  would  have  to  be  doubled  in 
order  to  run  it  as  a members’  club.  But  then  Boodle’s 
would  lose  its  distinctive  charm,  which  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  its  lofty,  old-fashioned  rooms  one  is  really  at 
home.  It  is  the  only  club  in  London  where  one  is 
unelbowed  by  a crowd,  and  where  one  is  never  asked 
to  pay  for  anything.  A member’s  house-account  is  sent 
to  him  only  when  he  asks  for  it.  Some  enterprising 
gentleman  like  Mr.  Algernon  Bourke  may  possibly 
reorganize  the  club  upon  the  lines  of  White’s,  but  it 
will  be  the  old  Boodle’s  no  more.  Electric  light  and 
cash  payment  will  supersede  wax  candles  and  the  con- 
venient “ slate.” 

The  position  in  which  the  marriage  with  a deceased 
wife’s  sister  now  stands  is  a curious  illustration  of  the 
omnipotence  of  Government  and  the  practical  helpless- 
ness of  the  Legislature.  The  Bill  for  legalizing  these 
marriages  has  now  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it 
has  over  and  over  again  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  Yet  the  measure  has  no  chance  of  being 
passed  into  law  this  Session,  and  it  may  be  many  years 
before  it  is  placed  on  the  Statute-book.  The  Bill  can 
only  become  law  by  being  taken  up  as  a Government 
measure,  and  with  the  predominance  of  clerical  in- 
fluence in  the  present  Cabinet  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will 
be  put  in  a Ministerial  programme  during  the  life  of 
this  Parliament.  There  are  still  people  who  cling  to  the 
old-fashioned  doctrine  that  the  Legislature  makes  the 
laws  and  the  Government  executes  them.  The  truth  is 
that,  in  these  days,  the  Legislature  is  powerless  in  the 
matter  of  legislation,  and  that  the  Cabinet  is  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislative  body.  Practice  and 
theory  are  more  widely  divergent  in  the  British  Consti- 
tution than  in  any  other. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  finding  a successor  to  Sir 
Peter  Edlin  as  Chairman  of  London  Sessions.  The 
difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the  legal  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  post,  but  from  the  hard  work  en- 
tailed. A great  deal  of  nonsense  is  being  written 
and  talked  about  getting  a first-rate  lawyer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  most  successful  chairmen 
of  Quarter  Sessions  have  been,  and  are,  laymen. 
The  late  Sir  William  Hardman  was  for  years  an 
admirable  chairman  of  Surrey  Sessions,  and  he  was 
not  a lawyer.  The  amount  of  law  requisite  for  presid- 
ing at  Quarter  Sessions  is  obviously  very  little,  or  so 
many  country  gentlemen  could  not  do  the  work  so  well. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  work  at  any  country 
Quarter  Sessions  and  that  at  the  London  Sessions,  ex- 
cept the  volume  and  publicity  of  the  latter. 
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On  Tuesday  next  it  is  understood  that  the  County 
Council  will  petition  the  Home  Secretary  to  appoint  as 
Chairman  of  London  Sessions  a barrister  of  not  less 
than  ten  years’  standing,  who  will  be  paid  out  of  the 
rates  a salary  of  ,£2,000  a year  ; and  they  will  also  peti- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a deputy-chairman,  with  a 
salary  of  £1,500.  It  is  said  that  pensions  will  be 
attached  to  the  posts,  which  will  make  the  occupants 
independent  of  the  County  Council.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  is  ample  work  for  a chairman  and  two 
deputies.  A chairman  and  one  deputy  will  have  to  sit 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  for  between 
Newington  and  Clerkenwell  the  Sessions  are  practically 
continuous. 

An  Austrian  marriage  is  politically  the  best  that  the 
Orleanist  pretender  could  make.  Although  the  French 
were  bitterly  disappointed  in  their  expectations  that 
Austria  would  hasten  to  their  support  in  1870,  or  at 
least  be  sufficiently  eager  to  avenge  Sadowa  to  come  to 
their  rescue  in  1871,  their  chagrin  has  never  grown  into 
ill-feeling.  Even  when  France  stood  alone  in  Europe 
against  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  French  always  seemed 
able  to  remember  that  Austria’s  necessities  forced  her 
to  play  this  hostile  part,  and  to  forgive  her  for  it.  Paris 
could  hate  Berlin,  and  loathe  and  despise  Rome,  but  it 
preserved,  in  spite  of  itself,  an  amiable  feeling  for 
Vienna.  Hence,  if  the  kaleidoscope  of  French  politics 
ever  brings  the  Orleanist  combination  uppermost, 
“ Philippe  VII.”  will  find  it  no  disadvantage  to  have  an 
Austrian  wife.  The  Archduchess  Marie  Dorothea,  of 
whom  kindly  words  are  spoken  by  every  one,  may, 
however,  recall  with  an  occasional  misgiving  that  the 
last  Hapsburg  princess  who  sat  upon  a French  throne 
was  Marie  Antoinette. 

There  is  to  be  still  another  National  Convention  at 
St.  Louis  before  the  American  Presidential  campaign 
can  be  described  as  formally  opened.  This  is  the 
gathering  of  Populists  next  Wednesday  ; but  as  they 
have  already  enjoyed  a practical  triumph  inside  the 
Democratic  party  at  Chicago,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  they  will  merely  adopt  Mr.  Bryan  as  their  candi- 
date, and  dissolve  their  separate  organization.  It  is 
still  too  early  to  decide  whether  the  Democrats’  choice  of 
this  “ boy-orator”  as  their  candidate  was  an  inspiration 
or  a piece  of  folly.  He  is  coming  forthwith  to  New 
York,  and  will  begin  there  a speech-making  tour  of  the 
East.  There  is  a dramatic  value  in  this  idea  of  waging 
the  war  from  the  outset  on  the  enemy’s  territory,  and  it 
will  not  be  strange  if  a month  or  six  weeks  hence  the 
Silver  champion  seems  to  be  carrying  everything  be- 
fore him.  But  the  decisive  date  is  3 November,  and 
that  is  still  a long  way  off.  In  1880,  for  example,  when 
the  combined  Democrats  and  Greenbackers  carried  the 
State  of  Maine  in  the  first  week  of  September,  it  was 
regarded  as  practically  assuring  the  success  of  General 
Hancock  in  the  impending  Presidential  fight.  But  by 
the  time  November  came  round,  the  situation  had 
changed  so  completely  that  General  Garfield’s  victory  had 
been  for  weeks  a foregone  conclusion. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  annual  Bankruptcy 
returns  published  this  week  is  that,  while  there  is  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  numbers  and  liabilities  of 
bankrupts  in  general,  in  two  categories  they  have 
increased.  That  farmers  should  have  failed  to  the 
extent  of  three-quarters  of  a million  is  only  what  might 
be  expected  in  the  present  collapse  of  wheat-growing 
as  a business- — indeed,  we  fear  that  the  number  of 
official  bankruptcies  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  farmers  who  have  gone  under  and  dis- 
appeared without  that  formality — but  some  surprise  is 
expressed  at  the  number  of  solicitors  who  figure  in 
Mr.  Smith’s  list,  and  the  amount  of  their  liabilities. 
The  truth  is  that,  although  they  have  stood  out  longer 
than  the  barristers,  the  solicitors  have  been  very  hard 
hit  by  the  decline  in  quantity  and  quality  of  legal  busi- 
ness, and  a great  many  of  them  have  become  little 
more  than  financial  agents,  with  the  natural  conse- 
quence that  a certain  proportion  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  speculating  with  their  clients’  money. 
The  proportion  is  a small  one,  let  us  hope  ; but  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  read  of  the  £673,000  that  has  been  lost  in 
this  way  since  last  year 
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THE  OPPORTUNITY  MISSED. 

"\X7’HEN,  some  eight  or  nine  months  ago,  we  pre- 

» » dieted  that  the  present  Session  would  be  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour’s  Opportunity,  we  expressly  disclaimed 
any  desire  for  heroic  or  epoch-making  achievements  ; 
but  we  ventured  to  point  out  that,  as  regards  Irish 
Land  and  Irish  Education,  he  had  before  him  an  oppor- 
tunity such  as  had  been  offered  to  no  Chief  Secretary 
in  this  generation,  and  that,  if  he  had  the  courage 
and  the  discernment  to  take  advantage  of  it,  he  might 
make  for  himself  a reputation  in  an  office  which  had 
come  to  be  known  as  the  grave  of  reputations.  The 
opportunity  is  gone  and  the  chance  of  a reputation 
with  it.  About  the  general  work  of  the  Government  we 
have  on  other  occasions  said  what  there  was  to  say. 
As  for  their  Irish  programme,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  him- 
self would,  we  fancy,  be  the  first  to  admit  that  it  has 
been  unredeemed  by  a single  gleam  of  success.  Most 
people  have  forgotten  that  it  began  with  an  Education 
Bill,  for  it  was  almost  still-born.  A measure  whose 
only  justification  would  have  been  that  it  satisfied  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  was  promptly  and  unanimously  con- 
demned by  the  assembled  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
has  been  dropped  without  hope  of  revival.  Now,  we 
admit  that  it  is  in  itself  no  disgrace  to  have  failed  to  settle 
the  Irish  Education  question.  Many  a Chief  Secretary 
before  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  has  stuck  at  that  pons 
asinorum  of  Irish  statesmanship.  But  he  who  in  the 
light  of  past  experience  weakly  opens  up  such  a hornet’s 
nest  without  having  taken  ordinary  precautions  to  find 
out  whether  the  solution  he  proposes  will  be  acceptable 
to  any  one  of  the  parties  and  groups  interested  is  with- 
out excuse. 

The  second  matter  in  which  we  suggested  that  Mr. 
Balfour  had  his  opportunity  was  Irish  Land.  Like  the 
Education  question,  it  was  not  at  the  time  burning  or 
urgent.  So  much  the  better.  A few  hot-headed  Irish 
partisans  on  either  side  might  cry  out,  but  the  Govern- 
ment majority  was  an  English  majority,  and  would 
accept  and  pass  any  measure  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
laid  before  it,  and  declared  to  be  the  mature  and  delibe- 
rate decision  of  the  Government.  The  Bill  was  pro- 
duced and  was  well  received.  The  Irish  tenants  said 
they  wanted  more  and  the  Irish  landlords  said  they 
wanted  less.  They  always  talk  like  that  in  Ireland. 
Owing  to  early  mismanagement,  it  soon  became  clear 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  both  the  English 
Education  Bill  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  But  that  was 
not  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour’s  fault,  and  when  the  Education 
Bill  went  on  the  rocks,  the  Irish  Bill  had  its  chance. 
Then  came  the  moment  when,  as  we  had  said,  the 
Chief  Secretary  might  have  made  his  mark  if  he  had 
been  “ prepared  to  do  one  or  two  courageous 
things  at  the  cost  of  some  temporary  abuse  from  his 
own  side.”  Alas  for  our  hopes  ! The  first  squeeze 
came  from  the  side  of  the  Irish  landlords,  and 
the  result  was  a series  of  Government  amendments 
intended  to  make  the  Bill  more  palatable  to  that 
section.  Then  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  sent  in  his  claim  on 
behalf  of  the  tenants,  and  the  Bill  was  squeezed  back 
into  something  like  its  original  shape.  Then  both  sides 
cried  out  simultaneously,  and  the  English  Unionists, 
profoundly  uninterested  in  the  whole  controversy,  lost 
all  confidence  alike  in  Mr.  Balfour  and  in  his  Bill.  As 
a result,  more  time  wasted,  and  another  Government 
Bill  as  good  as  lost. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  been  careful  not  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  the  controversy  on  either  side.  The 
Irish  landlords  may  be  right  in  the  attitude  they  have 
assumed,  or  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  may  be  right.  What 
is  certain  is  that  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  cannot  be  right. 
His  only  possible  course  as  a statesman  was  to  makeup 
his  mind,  on  adequate  information,  as  to  the  course 
which  he  would  advise  the  Government  to  adopt,  and  to 
hold  that  course  right  through  to  the  end.  But  on 
Irish  Land,  as  on  Irish  Education  and  on  English 
Education,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Government  were 
stricken  with  a palsy.  They  unsay  to  day  what  they 
said  yesterday  ; they  do  to-day  what  they  have  to  undo 
to-morrow.  There  was  no  absolute  need  to  touch  the 
Irish  Land  question  any  more  than  there  was  absolute 
need  to  touch  the  Irish  Education  question.  Rents  are 
being  fixed  every  day  in  Ireland  for  a second  judicial 


term  of  fifteen  years,  without  any  new  Act  at  all,  and 
nobody  seems  much  the  worse.  It  was  desirable,  of 
course,  to  pass  a good  Bill.  On  certain  points  further 
definitions  were  necessary  ; fifteen  years’  working  of 
the  Act  of  1881  had  shown  defects  in  machinery  for 
which  there  might  be  a remedy.  But  these  were  things 
to  ascertain  and  come  to  a decision  about  before  bring- 
ing in  a Bill,  not  after.  What  has  happened  is  that 
alike  on  Education  and  Land  a certain  scheme  has  been 
adopted  in  an  offhand  manner  as  “ good  enough.” 
This  interest  or  that  complains  of  injustice,  and  the 
answer  is  “Certainly;  we  will  alter  that  to  suit  you.” 
Then  comes  the  original  claimant,  and  demands  that 
the  scheme  shall  be  altered  back  again  ; and  then  comes 
chaos.  With  a government  of  amateurs  this  might 
happen  once  and  be  overlooked  ; but  to  allow  it  to 
happen  twice  and  thrice  in  a single  Session  is  imbecility. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  it  is  not  unfortunate  that  the 
Government  has  had  all  its  blunders  at  the  outset.  The 
Session  is  gone  past  repair,  but  many  a government  ere 
now  has  made  a mess  of  its  first  Session,  and  has  yet  done 
good  work  before  its  six  years  were  out.  Whether 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  can  be  saved  is  another  question. 
With  unexampled  opportunities  he  has  so  far  missed 
every  point  in  the  game.  It  is  not  every  Chief  Secretary 
who  can  count  on  an  uncle  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a brother  as  leader  of  the  Commons.  Yet 
even  the  feeblest  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  many  failures, 
liable  as  they  were  at  any  moment  to  be  thrown  over  by 
their  impressionable  chief,  appears  strong  beside  the 
present  head  of  the  Irish  Office.  If  he  learns  the  lesson, 
he  may  yet  survive  to  do  good  work  ; if  not,  he  will 
only  be  remembered  as  the  Chief  Secretary  who  had  so 
great  an  opportunity,  and  who  so  utterly  missed  it. 

INDISCRIMINATE  CHARITY. 

SCOTCH  rating  is  as  esoteric  a subject  as  Scotch 
theology.  The  difference  between  the  United 
Presbyterians,  the  Free  and  the  Established  Kirks,  is  a 
subject  where  angels  (unless  they  be  Scots)  fear  to 
tread,  and  none  but  fools  would  rush  into  the  difference 
between  rural  rating  in  the  Stewartry  and  the  Land-tax 
in  the  borough  of  Dumfries.  We  have  no  intention  of 
tiring  our  readers  or  puzzling  our  own  brains  by  trying 
to  lift  the  veil  on  these  mysteries.  But  the  Solicitor- 
General,  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  though  a Scotch  borough 
member,  is  an  English  barrister  ; and  out  of  deference, 
possibly,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  has  condescended 
to  give  us  a concise  and  lucid  description  of  the  objects 
and  effect  of  the  Scotch  Rating  Bill,  whose  chariot- 
wheels  are  now  driving  heavily  through  the  sands  of 
Committee.  We  all  know  about  the  English  Rating 
Bill  and  how  it  is  intended  as  a relief  to  distressed  agri- 
culture ; and  we  confess  we  thought  the  Scotch  Rating 
Bill  was  merely  the  North  British  counterpart  of  that 
measure.  We  were  mistaken,  however  ; for  the  aims 
of  the  Government  are  stretched  like  an  elastic 
band  to  reach  “ the  Highlands  and  Islands  ” of 
Scotland.  According  to  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  the 
objects  of  the  Scotch  Rating  Bill  are  three — “ to 
give  some  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest  ; in 
the  second  place,  it  proposed  to  set  aside  a sum  for 
providing  a fund  for  the  relief  of  the  congested  districts 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ; and,  in  the  third  place, 
it  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  Land-tax  in  the  Scotch 
burghs.”  This  is  certainly  a considerable,  and  tolerably 
impudent,  expansion  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  Mr. 
Chaplin’s  Bill.  Abolition  of  the  Land-tax,  aid  to  con- 
gested districts,  and  relief  to  agriculture — what  is  this 
but  what  Sir  William  Harcourt  called  “ indiscriminate 
charity,”  of  which,  as  that  statesman  said,  the  larger 
portion  always  goes  to  the  “ sturdy  beggars  ” ? 

With  regard  to  agricultural  distress,  it  has  to  be 
observed  that  the  Scotch  Radical  members,  representing 
the  majority  of  the  Scotch  people,  be  it  remembered, 
stoutly  deny  that  there  is  any  exceptional  distress 
among  the  Scotch  farmers.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  and 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  scorn  the  proffered 
boon  ; nay,  they  swear  that  they  will  offer  to  the  Bill 
“protracted  and  uncompromising  opposition.”  And, 
indeed,  it  is  matter  of  common  knowledge,  within  the 
ken  of  those  who  are  not  agricultural  experts,  that  the 
Scotch  farmers  have  weathered  the  storm  of  low  prices 
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a great  deal  more  successfully  than  their  English 
brethren.  The  Scotch  farmer  and  his  family  work 
harder  on  the  farm  ; he  himself  spends  a great 
deal  less  than  the  English  tenant,  and  his  labourers 
are  far  more  industrious  and  thrifty  than  the  same 
class  south  of  the  Tweed.  The  Scotch  farmer  is 
destitute  of  social  ambition  ; he  does  not  want  to  ride 
to  hounds,  or  to  drink  claret,  or  to  bring  his  daughter 
up  as  a fine  young  lady.  So  highly  is  the  Scotch 
farmer  appreciated  that  several  Scotch  tenants  have  been 
induced  to  try  their  hand  at  cultivating  some  of 
the  worst  lands  in  Essex,  and  we  hear  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tolerably  successful.  As  for  Scotch 
ploughmen  and  farm  labourers,  they  are  at  a premium 
in  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire.  From  all  these  causes 
Scotch  farming  has  been,  compared  with  English,  a 
fairly  prosperous  business ; and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  Sir  George  Trevelyan  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  when  they  say  that  there  is  no  exceptional 
distress  in  Scotch  agriculture. 

Well,  but  if  Scotch  agriculture  is  not  specially  dis- 
tressed, and  if  the  representatives  of  the  Scotch  majority 
say  they  don’t  want  the  money,  and  threaten  the  Rating 
Bill  with  “ protracted  and  uncompromising  opposition,” 
why,  in  Heaven’s  name,  thrust  the  measure  down  their 
throats  ? Why  waste  the  time  of  Parliament  and  our 
hard-earned  sovereigns  on  people  who  say  they  don’t 
want,  and  won’t  have,  our  money  ? Surely  it  is  carry- 
ing symmetry  a little  too  far  to  persist  in  forcing 
a measure  upon  Scotland  simply  because  a similar 
measure  has  been  passed  for  England.  We  will  not 
discuss  the  abolition  of  the  Land-tax  in  burghs — first, 
because  the  sum  is  trifling  ; and,  secondly,  because  we 
do  not  understand  the  subject.  But  it  is  obvious  that, 
so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  this  is  a reform  in 
local  taxation  which  is  being  rushed  through  with- 
out notice.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  speech  of 
Sir  Robert  Reid  that  some  of  the  residents  in  burghs 
have  redeemed  their  Land-tax,  and  not  unnaturally 
regret  bitterly  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
measure  of  prudence  on  their  part.  As  for  the  con- 
gested districts  in  the  Highlands,  this  is  a totally 
different  matter,  opening  up  a new  vista  of  argument. 
The  congested  districts  in  the  Highlands  may  or  may 
not  want  relief.  No  evidence  has  been  submitted  to 
Parliament  that  they  want  it  now  more  than  at  any 
other  time.  Why  should  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  suddenly  be  called  upon  to  provide  doles  for 
the  Crofters  and  their  recklessly  large  families  ? This 
part  of  the  Bill  smacks  of  the  worst  precedents  of  Irish 
legislation. 

Mr.  Robert  Wallace  discussed  the  Bill  with  his 
usual  directness  of  mind  and  cynical  humour.  “The 
people  of  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh  took  a direct 
view  of  the  subject,  and,  so  far  as  he  understood  them, 
their  first  blush  of  the  matter  was  pleasant.”  They 
were  to  get  ^215,000 — that  was  pleasant.  To  be 
sure,  the  Canongate  was  as  congested  as  the  High- 
lands ; they  were  not  certain  about  the  remission  of  the 
Land-tax,  and  they  humbly  admitted  that  the  incidence 
of  taxation  between  realty  and  personalty  was  a subject 
so  complicated  that  they  left  it  to  the  Government 
inquiry.  But  they  were  to  get  the  money,  and  that 
was  enough  for  them.  This  is  candid  and  sensible, 
from  the  Canongate  point  of  view ; but  it  is  a rather 
caustic  condemnation  of  “indiscriminate  charity.” 

THE  CONCERT  OF  EUROPE  AGAIN. 

' | 'HE  Concert  of  Europe  is  always  very  effective  and 
prompt — when  it  is  a question  of  thwarting  England. 
There  is  a suggestion  of  melancholy  in  the  detail  with 
which  Lord  Salisbury  explains  the  situation  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Cretan  Distress  Fund.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  in  a general  way  that  the  other  Powers 
objected;  he  recites  the  whole  list — “Germany,  Russia, 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy  ” — and  we  may  assume  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  names  is  not  accidental.  Now, 
as  a year  ago,  it  is  Germany  which  takes  the  lead  in 
forming  combinations  to  secure  that  England  shall  do 
none  of  the  things  which  she  seems  to  desire  to  do. 

In  the  present  instance,  it  is  just  as  well  that  the 
Powers  did  intervene  with  their  objections.  Have  the 
English  subscribers  to  this  Cretan  Distress  Fund  ever 
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taken  the  trouble  to  think  what  it  is  that  they  are 
doing?  Crete  is  a part  of  the  Sultan’s  dominions,  and, 
asTurkish  rule  goes,  it  is  by  no  means  the  worst  governed 
part.  For  the  past  four  months  there  have  been  sedulous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Levantine  agitators  to  raise 
an  insurrection  in  the  island,  and  these  have  been 
attended  with  considerable  success.  Numerous  detach- 
ments of  Turkish  troops  have  been  ambushed  and  badly 
cut  up  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  several  Turkish 
garrisons  are  even  now  beleaguered,  and  threatened 
with  either  starvation  or  massacre  by  armed  forces  of 
Cretan  mutineers.  According  to  the  interested  reports 
from  Athens,  the  Turks  have  in  turn  wrought  all  sorts 
of  terrible  outrages  upon  the  Christian  population,  but 
the  “Times’”  Correspondent,  who  is  on  the  spot,  gives 
the  lie  direct  to  these  tales,  and  though  a “Times’” 
Correspondent  is  never  the  most  trustworthy  of  wit- 
nesses, in  the  present  case  he  is  apparently  supported 
by  the  British  naval  officers  who  are  also  there. 
Meanwhile,  Cretan  waters  swarm  with  small  Greek 
trading  and  fishing  vessels  conveying  arms  and  fight- 
ing material  to  the  insurgents,  and  the  Turkish  men- 
of-war  are  doing  their  best  to  intercept  these,  and 
to  guard  the  coast.  Most  of  the  European  Powers 
have  war  vessels  off  Canea,  stationed  there  to  exert  a 
restraining  influence  upon  the  Turk,  and  see  that  he 
does  not  deal  too  roughly  with  the  rebels. 

This  is  the  situation  as  it  stands.  That  there  is 
much  disorder  on  the  island  is  indubitable.  That  there 
is  a good  deal  of  social  displacement  and  inconvenience 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  But  the  Cretan  has  always 
lived  in  a state  of  civil  war,  or  of  preparation  for  it. 
It  is  what  he  likes  and  is  used  to.  It  is  no  hardship 
for  him  and  his  family  to  abandon  the  huts  of  the 
village  on  the  coast  and  take  to  the  mountains.  A little 
maize  and  a pocketful  of  onions  represent  the  diet 
which  suffices  him  in  normal  times,  and  this  he  can  get 
in  one  place  as  readily  as  in  another.  He  and  his 
fellow  “refugees”  no  more  need  relief  than  do  the 
mountain  goats  whose  retreats  they  are,  by  their  own 
volition,  sharing.  Here  in  England,  however,  there  is 
a large  class  of  sentimentalists  who  are  never  happy 
unless  they  are  minding  somebody  else’s  business,  and 
most  of  all  they  love  to  express  this  meddlesome  passion 
in  the  form  of  relief  funds.  That  they  should  raise 
^50,000  for  the  succour  of  Armenians,  who  happen  to  be 
the  richest  people  in  their  part  of  the  world,  was  under 
the  circumstances  more  or  less  excusable.  But  a sub- 
scription to  “relieve”  the  Cretans  who  have  taken  up 
arms  against  their  rulers  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation be  explained  on  humanitarian  grounds.  It  is 
either  pure  foolishness  or  partisan  meddlesomeness — 
unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  described  as  something  of 
both.  At  all  events,  the  Powers  were  entirely  justified 
in  objecting  to  the  progress  through  the  island  of 
an  expedition,  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Consul  and  the  senior  officer  of  the  British  squadron, 
the  effect  of  which  must  inevitably  be  to  increase  the 
confidence  and  resources  of  the  revolted  Cretans. 

The  fact  that  this  nonsensical  project  secured  the 
approbation  of  our  Foreign  Office,  and  was  apparently 
forced  upon  the  Turkish  authorities  by  our  diplomatic 
representatives,  will  not  diminish  the  uneasiness  with 
which  sensible  Englishmen  regard  the  international 
situation.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  objection  of 
the  five  Powers  is  a public  rebuff  to  England,  and  is  so 
understood  and  welcomed  wherever  we  have  enemies 
in  Europe.  If  it  was  deemed  essential  to  show  courtesy 
to  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  his  associates  in  the 
Cretan  Relief  Fund  enterprise,  at  least  private  inquiries 
might  have  been  made,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
Powers  ascertained,  before  any  definite  steps  were  taken. 
Instead,  we  compel  the  Sultan  to  give  his  assent,  and  we 
issue  orders  to  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  to  go  ahead,  and 
then  have  to  submit  to  the  veto  of  the  other  five  Powers. 
This  is  quite  in  a line  with  what  we  have  been  doing 
since  the  Armenian  horrors  first  raised  afresh  the 
Eastern  Question.  We  have  threatened  the  Sultan, 
and  then  backed  down  ; we  have  invoked  the  Concert 
of  Europe  to  our  aid,  and  found  it  organized  against  us. 
We  have  scored  nowhere,  and  have  been  snubbed  every- 
where. It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  determine  where  the 
fault  lies  ; but  that  there  is  a grievous  and  persistent 
fault  somewhere  is  only  too  painfully  obvious. 
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PERSIA  REVISITED.* 

FOR  the  literary  gourmet , who  has  lost  appetite  for 
the  heavy,  insipid  dishes  which  incompetent  writers 
place  before  him,  there  is  a special  pleasure  in  meeting 
a light,  artistically  cooked  entree  such  as  the  little  book 
in  which  General  Gordon  has  recorded  the  impressions 
which  a visit  to  Persia,  after  several  years  of  absence, 
have  left  on  a man  intimately  acquainted  with  the  poli- 
tical and  social  life  of  the  country.  Persia  is,  without 
doubt,  a treasure-house  of  archaeological  and  historical 
interest,  and  those  who  desire  such  information  can  find 
it  stored  in  several  encyclopaedic  volumes  which  have 
been  published,  praised,  and  neglected.  But  of  the  Persia 
of  to-day,  the  country  which  seems  likely  to  become  the 
Belgium  of  Asia,  the  battlefield  of  Russian  and  English 
interests,  the  present  volume  tells  us  sufficient.  Sir 
Thomas  Gordon,  like  a skilled  debater  who  can  concen- 
trate into  a ten  minutes’  speech  the  material  with  which 
feebler  speakers  flavour  an  ocean  of  verbiage,  knows 
what  information  English  readers  and  thinkers  require 
at  the  present  moment,  and  he  has  supplied  it,  with 
picturesqueness,  clearness,  and  brevity.  No  more 
striking  or  more  accurate  picture  of  modern  Persia  has 
been  drawn,  and  we  specially  commend  it  to  the  notice 
of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  which,  ere 
long,  will  find  that  the  affairs  of  Persia  will  demand  a 
considerable  share  of  their  attention,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  them  to  study  the  subject  beforehand.  Fortune  has 
many  surprises  for  an  empire  so  extended  as  that  of 
England,  and  we  have  heard  of  officials  who,  in 
critical  circumstances,  have  searched  the  map  in  vain 
for  the  city  of  Soul  or  the  Brazilian-claimed  island  of 
Trinidad,  beloved  of  land  crabs  and  Chevalier  Correa. 

Sir  Thomas  Gordon,  who  is  a distinguished  Indian 
officer,  was,  for  several  years,  attached  to  the  Teheran 
Legation  as  military  secretary,  and  it  would  be  a good 
thing  for  England  if  he  were  there  still.  But  he  was  with- 
drawn, presumably  in  accordance  with  that  wise  rule  of 
the  public  service  which  prescribes  that  an  officer  shall 
be  removed  from  a post  so  soon  as  he  shall  have  learnt 
to  perform  its  duties  efficiently.  He  represented  the 
result  of  the  struggle  between  the  Foreign  and  India 
Offices  for  the  Teheran  Legation,  a struggle  as  ob- 
stinate and  prolonged  as  that  between  Michael  the 
Archangel  and  the  Devil  for  the  body  of  Moses.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Persia  should  remain  under  the 
diplomatic  control  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Her  interests 
and  her  dangers  are  more  European  than  Asiatic,  and 
her  future  destinies  will  be  decided  by  the  Ministries  of 
St.  James  and  St.  Petersburg.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
essential  that  a proportion  of  the  Teheran  staff  should 
be  composed  of  Indian  officers,  with  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  Orientals  and  Oriental  diplomacy,  and  possess- 
ing that  competent  command  of  the  Persian  language 
which  comes  alone  from  early  study  and  constant  use. 
Without  special  training,  a diplomatist  transferred  from 
Brussels  or  Madrid  to  Teheran  or  Bangkok  is  useless, 
and  often  mischievous,  for  he  conveys  a false  impression 
of  strength,  like  the  wooden  cannon  over  the  gateways 
of  Pekin. 

The  question  which  underlies  and  gives  interest  to 
General  Gordon’s  book  is  the  reality  and  depth  of  Per- 
sian progress  ; whether  the  recuperative  power  which 
seems  so  strangely  to  reside  in  these  ancient  Eastern 
races  has  sufficient  force  and  vitality  to  start  Persia  on 
a new  cycle  of  prosperity.  If  it  has,  England  and  the 
world  generally  have  cause  for  satisfaction,  seeing  that 
a serious  and  imminent  danger  to  peace  will  be  lessened 
or  removed.  For  Russian  ambition  is  the  cloud  which 
hangs  over  the  future  of  Persia,  and  this  can  only  be 
lightened  by  the  determination  of  the  new  Shah  to  re- 
form the  government  of  his  country,  to  develop  its 
resources,  and  to  make  assured  its  position  among  civi- 
lized communities.  Persia  will  never  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  successfully  an  attack  by  Russia,  but  such  an 
attack  may  be  indefinitely  postponed  if  she  takes  care  to 
follow  a discreet  and  peaceful  policy,  and  by  a strong 
and  well-ordered  domestic  administration  removes  any 
excuse  for  outside  interference.  The  modern  world  is 
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becoming  more  and  more  impatient  ot  barbarism  ; but 
the  public  conscience  repudiates  unprovoked  attacks  on 
the  stability  of  civilized  societies  and  solidly  founded 
institutions.  Much  depends  upon  the  conduct  and 
character  of  Mozuffer-ed-Di'n,  the  present  Shah  ; and 
General  Gordon,  who  has  not  only  had  the  advantage  of 
his  acquaintance,  but  who  was,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
deputed  on  a mission  to  his  Court  at  Tabreez,  gives  him 
a high  character  for  prudence,  patience,  and  good  judg- 
ment. He  is  also  of  kindly  disposition  and  pleasing 
manners  ; and  although,  as  General  Gordon  truly  ob- 
serves, prudence  demanded  that  as  heir-apparent  he 
should  not  take  a very  active  part  in  public  affairs,  yet, 
on  occasion,  he  has  shown  himself  a capable  ruler,  and 
he  was  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  Northern 
province  of  Azerbaijan  by  two  remarkable  statesmen, 
Amir-i-Nizam,  a wealthy  and  influential  man,  at  one 
time  the  virtual  Governor-General  of  the  province,  and 
later  by  Mirza  Abdul  Rahim,  an  experienced  diplo- 
matist, well  known  as  Persian  Minister  at  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburg.  These  men,  though  they  may  have  re- 
lieved the  heir-apparent  of  the  drudgery  of  administra- 
tion, must  have  taught  him  much  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  government,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
Mozuffer-ed-Din  will  prove  himself  a competent  and 
judicious  monarch,  and  will  further  the  various  schemes 
of  reform  and  industrial  activity  of  which  General 
Gordon  gives  an  interesting  account  in  the  third  and 
fourth  chapters  of  his  book. 

The  natural  light-heartedness  of  the  Persians  and  the 
less  rigid  character  of  the  Shiah  form  of  Muhamadanism 
which  they  affect,  give  them  a better  chance  both  of 
social  happiness  and  national  development  than  other 
Muslim  nations  whose  bitter  intolerance  and  resistance 
to  all  change  have  arrested,  at  an  early  stage,  their 
progress  in  civilization.  General  Gordon  gives  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  reforming  sect  of  the  Babis,  who 
are  very  numerous  and  influential,  and  who  both  preach 
and  practise  a wide  liberality,  and  break  away  from  the 
minute  and  tiresome  ceremonial  of  the  Muhamadan 
ritual.  Possibly  no  sociologist  has  noted,  among  the 
causes  of  the  decay  and  decrepitude  of  Muhamadan 
communities,  the  inflexible  rule  which  compels  every 
orthodox  Muslim  to  rise  before  the  sun,  when  the  dawn 
first  brightens  the  sky,  to  repeat,  with  prescribed  pros- 
trations, long  and  formal  prayers  in  an  unfamiliar 
language.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any 
people  who  are  habitually  turned  out  of  bed  at  4 a.m. 
retain  sufficient  energy,  during  the  working  hours  of 
the  day,  for  the  requirements  of  civilization.  The  reli- 
gious tolerance  of  the  Persians,  which  was  a striking 
characteristic  of  the  late  Shah,  is  a very  pleasant  and 
hopeful  guarantee  for  future  advance.  There  is  plenty 
of  fanaticism  among  the  priestly  class,  and  the  people 
are  easily  excited  by  the  Mullahs  to  violence,  but  their 
influence  is  diminishing  ; and  in  a country  isolated  like 
Persia,  much  of  what  superficially  appears  to  be  reli- 
gious bigotry  is  no  more  than  the  rough  expression  of 
uneducated  surprise  at  what  is  unfamiliar.  The  Black 
Country  in  England  is  not  believed  to  welcome  respect- 
able strangers  with  any  cordiality. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  Persia  and  the 
chances  of  the  future,  General  Gordon  writes  with  a 
discretion  which  rightly  belongs  to  one  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  diplomatic  service  in  that  country. 
Nor,  at  the  present  time,  when  the  new  Shah  has  but 
seated  himself  on  his  thjrone  and  his  views  and  intentions 
are  undeclared,  is  there  much  which  can  be  said  with 
advantage.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  Mozuffer-ed- 
Din  is  a man  of  intelligence  and  amiability,  well  dis- 
posed to  England,  and  with  the  advantage  of  possessing 
a Prime  Minister  who  for  ability  and  character  will  com- 
pare favourably  with  European  statesmen.  The  Shah  is, 
moreover,  a hardy  and  keen  sportsman,  and  has  arrived 
at  middle  age  without  having  allowed  himself  to  be  un- 
duly influenced  by  the  luxurious  surroundings  of  Oriental 
courts  which,  in  India,  too  often  render  vain  the  trouble 
which  the  Government  expends  on  the  education  and 
training  of  native  princes.  But  Persia  is  daily  becoming 
more  drawn  into  Western  politics,  and  several  European 
countries,  such  as  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  are 
competing  with  England  and  Russia  for  influence  and 
concessions.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  that  England 
should  object  to  the  development  of  Persia  being  assisted 
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by  other  hands  than  her  own.  All  that  is  requisite  is 
that  we  should  take  care  to  bear  our  full  share  in  the 
regeneration  of  this  interesting  country  and  defend  our 
own  imperial  interests  whenever  and  wherever  they 
may  be  threatened.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  a recent  speech, 
has  eloquently  asserted  his  belief  in  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  his  countrymen,  and  does  not  doubt  that 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  English  will  maintain 
their  influence  and  commercial  supremacy  in  the  East. 
Without  in  the  least  questioning  the  grounds  of  his 
confidence,  it  must  be  remembered  that  European  com- 
petition is  now  keen,  and  that  sustained  effort  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  maintain  our  old  position  of  superiority. 
Other  nations  are  exhausting  all  the  resources  of  diplo- 
macy to  supplant  us  and  aggrandize  themselves,  and 
British  merchants  and  capitalists  may  fairly  demand  all 
the  assistance  which  the  authority  of  their  Government 
can  afford  them.  Lepel  Griffin. 

LITERARY  ICONOCLASM.* 

AMONG  the  worthies  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  is 
no  more  interesting  and  picturesque  figure  than 
the  Poet-King  of  Scotland,  James  I.  Long  before  the 
poem  on  which  his.  fame  rests  was  given  to  the  world 
tradition  had  assigned  him  a high  place  among  native 
makers,  and  his  countrymen  had  been  proud  to  add  to 
the  names  of  Dunbar  and  Douglas,  Henryson  and 
Lyndsay,  the  name  of  the  best  of  their  kings.  Great 
was  their  joy  therefore  when,  in  1783,  William  Tytler 
gave  public  proof  that  the  good  King’s  title  to  the  laurel 
was  no  mere  title  by  courtesy,  but  that  he  had  been  the 
author  of  a poem  which  could  fairly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  gems  of  Scottish  literature.  There  cannot,  in 
truth,  be  two  opinions  about  the  “ Kingis  Quair.”  It 
is  a poem  of  singular  charm  and  beauty,  and  though  it 
is  modelled  closely  on  certain  of  Chaucer’s  minor 
poems,  and  is  in  other  respects  largely  indebted  to 
them,  it  is  no  servile  imitation  ; it  bears  the  impress  of 
original  genius,  not  so  much  in  details  and  incident  as 
in  tone,  colour  and  touch  ; it  is  a brilliant  and  most 
memorable  achievement,  and  Rossetti  hardly  exag- 
gerates when  he  describes  it  as 

“ More  sweet  than  ever  a poet’s  heart 
Gave  yet  to  the  English  tongue.” 

For  more  than  a hundred  years  it  has  been  the  delight 
of  all  who  care  for  the  poetry  of  the  past,  and  the  story 
it  tells,  and  tells  so  pathetically,  is  now  among  the 
“consecrated  legends”  which  every  one  cherishes. 
“ The  best  poet  among  kings,  and  the  best  king  among 
poets,”  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  “ Kingis  Quair” 
heads  the  list  of  royal  authors.  The  stanza  which  he 
employed,  though  invented  or  adopted  by  Chaucer, 
takes  its  title  from  the  King,  and  “ the  rime  royal  ” will 
be  in  perpetual  evidence  of  his  services  to  poetry,  as 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews  will  be  of  his  services  to 
learning  and  education.  No  generation  has  passed, 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Mrs.  Browning,  and  from 
Mrs.  Browning  to  Gabriel  Rossetti,  which  has  not  been 
lavish  of  honour  and  homage  to  him. 

But  it  seems  we  have  all  been  under  a delusion.  Our 
simple  ancestors  believed  that  James  was  the  author  of 
“Peebles  to  the  Play”  and  “Christ’s  Kirk  on  the 
Green”;  but  “Peebles  to  the  Play”  and  “Christ’s 
Kirk  on  the  Green”  “ are  now” — Mr.  J.  T.  T.  Brown  is 
speaking — “ relegated  to  the  anonymous  poetry  of  the 
sixteenth  century-,  inexorably  deposed  by  the  internal 
evidence  ” ; and  Mr.  Brown  aspires  to  send  the  “Kingis 
Quair”  the  same  way.  His  fell  purpose  is  “to  deprive 
james  of  his  singing  garment,  and  reduce  him  to  the 
humbler  rank  of  a King  of  Scots.”  There  is  something 
almost  terrible  in  the  exultation  with  which  Mr.  Brown 
assuming  that,  the  King’s  claim  to  every  other  poem 
attributed  to  him  having  been  completely  demolished, 
it  only  remains  to  deprive  him  of  the  “ Kingis  Quair  ” 
to  make  his  poetical  bankruptcy  complete  ; and  to  the 
demolition  of  the  King’s  claim  to  the  “Quair”  Mr. 
Brown  ruthlessly  proceeds.  Now  I have  no  intention 
of  entering  into  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
minor  poems  to  which  Mr.  Brown  refers  ; but  I shall 
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certainly  break  a lance  with  this  destructive  critic  in 
defence  of  James’s  claim  to  “ Kingis  Quair.” 

Mr.  Brown  contends,  first,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  King’s  authorship  of 
the  poem  ; and,  secondly,  that  the  internal  evidence  is 
almost  conclusive  against  him.  What  are  the  facts? 
In  the  Bodleian  Library  is  a MS.  the  date  of  which 
is  uncertain,  but  it  cannot  be  assigned  to  an 
earlier  period  than  1488.  This  MS.  contains  certain 
poems  of  Chaucer,  Hoccleve,  Lydgate,  and  others, 
together  with  the  “ Kingis  Quair.”  Of  the  “ Kingis 
Quair  ” it  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  only  MS.,  and  to  it 
alone  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  poem.  Both  title 
and  colophon  assign  the  work  to  James  I.,  the  words 
being:  “ Heireefter  followis  the  quair  maid  be  King 
James  of  Scotland  ye  first,  callit  ye  Kingis  quair,  and 
maid  quhen  his  Ma.  wes  in  Ingland,”  the  colophon 
running  “Explicit,  &c.  &c.  quod  Jacobus  primus 

Scotorum  rex  Illustrissimus.”  This  is  surely  precise 
enough  ; but  Mr.  Brown  insists  that  the  statement 
carries  very  little  weight,  being  no  more  than  the  ipse 
dixit  of  not  merely  an  irresponsible,  but  of  an  unusually 
reckless,  copyist.  The  recklessness  of  this  copyist  Mr. 
Brown  deduces  from  the  fact  that,  of  ten  poems  attri- 
buted to  Chaucer  in  the  same  MS.,  five  undoubtedly  do 
not  belong  to  him.  On  this  I shall  only  remark  that 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  these  poems 
have  been  attributed  to  Chaucer  in  other  MSS.  My 
own  impression,  though  I cannot  now  speak  certainly, 
is  that  they  have.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Brown  must 
surely  know  that  it  is  a very  different  thing  for  a copyist 
to  miss-assign  a few  short  poems  and  to  make  a state- 
ment so  explicit  as  is  here  made  with  regard  to  the 
“Kingis  Quair.”  He  must  either  have  been  guilty  of 
deliberate  fraud— and  what  right  have  we  to  assume 
this? — or  he  must  have  been  misled,  an  hypothesis 
which  is  equally  unwarrantable  unless  it  be  adequately 
supported.  And  how  does  Mr.  Brown  proceed  to 
support  it  ? He  contends  that  we  have  no  satis- 
factory evidence  from  other  sources  that  James  was  the 
author  of  the  poem.  Walter  Bower,  the  one  contem- 
porary historian,  though  he  gives  in  his  “ Scotichroni- 
con  ” an  elaborate  account  of  the  King’s  accomplish- 
ments, is  silent,  Mr.  Brown  triumphantly  observes,  about 
his  poetry.  This  may  be  conceded.  But  Weldon  is 
equally  silent  about  the  poetry  of  James  VI.,  and  Bu- 
chanan about  the  poetry  of  Mary.  And  what  says  the 
next  historian,  John  Major.  “ In  the  vernacular  ” — we 
give  the  passage  in  Mr.  Brown’s  own  version — “ he 
was  a most  skilful  composer.  . . . He  wrote  a clever 
little  book  about  the  Queen  before  he  took  her  to  wife 
and  while  he  was  a prisoner,”  a plain  allusion  to  the 
“Kingis  Quair.”  Testimony  to  his  poetical  ability  is 
also  given  by  Hector  Boyes  in  his  “ History  of  Scotland,” 
“ In  lingua  vernacula  tarn  ornata  faciebat  carmina,  ut 
poetamnatumcredidisses.”  So  say  John  Bellenden,  John 
Leslie,  and  George  Buchanan.  Of  these  witnesses  Mr. 
Brown  coolly  observes  that  they  carry  little  or  no  weight 
because  they  only  echo  each  other  and  Major.  Major, 
Mr.  Brown  insists,  is  “the  sole  authority  for  the 
ascription  to  James  of  the  vernacular  poems.”  Cer- 
tainly fame  in  the  face  of  such  critics  as  Mr.  Brown 
is  held  on  a very  precarious  tenure.  Dunbar,  in  his 
“Lament  of  the  Makars,”  enumerates,  continues  our 
critic,  twenty-one  Scottish  poets,  but  passes  James 
over  in  silence,  therefore  James’s  title  to  being  a poet 
was  unknown  to  him.  Possibly  ; but  that  Dunbar’s 
list  was  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  a poet,  and  of  a con- 
siderable poet,  who  must  have  been  well  known  to  him, 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune.  Nothing  can  be  more  mis- 
leading than  deductions  like  these.  Ovid  has  given  us 
an  elaborate  catalogue  of  the  poets  of  his  time,  but 
makes  no  mention  of  Manilius.  Addison  has  given  us 
an  account  of  the  principal  English  poets,  and  makes 
no  mention  of  Shakspeare.  If 'Dante’s  and  Chaucer’s 
acquaintance  with  their  distinguished  brethren  is  to  be 
estimated  by  those  whom  they  noticed,  it  must  have 
been  far  more  limited  than  we  know  it  by  other  evidence 
to  have  been.  Lyndsay,  again,  is  cited  as  testimony  of 
ignorance  of  James’s  title  to  rank  among  poets  ; but  in 
the  list  in  which  he  is  silent  about  James  he  is  silent 
about  poets  so  famous  as  Barbour,  Blind  Hirry, 
Wyntown,  Kennedy,  and  Douglas. 
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Mr.  Brown  next  proceeds  to  the  question  of  internal 
evidence.  He  cannot  understand  how  it  could  come  to 
pass  that  a Scotchman  who  left  his  native  country  when 
he  was  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  who  was  edu- 
cated by  English  tutors  in  England,  should,  after  eigh- 
teen years  of  exile,  employ  “the  Lowland  Scottish 
dialect.”  This  is  surely  not  very  difficult  to  explain. 
Nothing  so  much  endears  his  country  to  a man  as 
exile,  and  nothing  is  more  cherished  by  a patriot  than 
his  native  language.  The  King  may  have  had  Eng- 
lish tutors,  but  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Wyntown 
that  he  was  allowed  to  retain  as  his  companions 
four  of  his  countrymen.  When  he  served  in  France, 
he  had  a Scottish  bodyguard.  The  document  in  the 
King’s  own  handwriting,  printed  by  Chalmers,  proves 
that  in  1412  he  was  conversant  with  the  Lowland 
dialect.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  he  carefully 
cherished  his  native  language.  The  consensus  of  tradi- 
tion places  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  composed  poetry 
in  the  vernacular,  and  as  he  wrote  the  “ Kingis  Quair  ” 
when  he  knew  that  he  was  about  to  return  to  Scotland  as 
its  king,  it  was  surely  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  he  should  compose  a poem  which  told  the  story  of 
himself  and  of  his  young  bride,  whom  he  was  introducing 
to  his  subjects  as  their  queen,  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  But,  says  Mr.  Brown,  it  is  the  Lowland 
dialect,  with  inflexions  peculiar  to  Midland  English, 
with  many  Chaucerian  inflexions  engrafted  on  it.  And 
what  more  natural  ? The  Midland  dialect  was  the 
dialect  of  his  English  teachers.  The  poems  of  Chaucer 
he  probably  had  by  heart.  Mr.  Brown’s  object  in  all 
this  is  to  relegate  the  “ Kingis  Quair  ” to  that  group  of 
poems  which  are  represented  by  the  “ Romaunt  of  the 
Rose  ” and  “ Lancelot  of  the  Lak,”  which  appeared 
between  1440  and  1480,  and  in  which  all  these  pecu- 
liarities are  so  pronounced.  Into  philological  details 
we  have  not  space  to  enter,  but  this  we  will  say.  We 
will  admit  that  ane  before  a consonant,  the  past  par- 
ticiple in  it , the  pronouns  thaire  and  thame , the  plural 
form  quhilkis  and  the  like,  are  peculiarities  which  belong 
to  a period  not  earlier  than  about  1440,  and  that  all 
these  peculiarities  are  to  be  found  in  the  poem.  But  we 
contend  that  these  are  just  as  likely  to  be  due  to  the 
transcriber  as  they  are  to  the  author.  It  is  the  very 
height  of  rashness  to  dispute  the  genuineness  of  an  original 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  peculiarities  which  might 
quite  well  have  been  imported  into  it  by  a copyist.  The 
resemblances  between  this  poem  and  the  “Court  of 
Love  ” are,  we  admit,  not  likely  to  have  been  mere 
coincidences,  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the 
“ Court  of  Love  ” in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it  now 
must  be  assigned  to  a much  later  date  than  the  date 
assigned  to  the  “ Kingis  Quair,”  that  is  1423.  But  this 
is  certain — that  many,  and  very  many,  of  the  resem- 
blances between  the  two  poems  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  writers  were  saturated  with  the  influ- 
ence of  Chaucer,  and  delighted  in  imitating  and  recall- 
ing his  poetry.  If,  again,  it  be  assumed  that  one  poem 
was  the  exemplar  of  the  other,  this  is  indisputable,  that 
the  “Court  of  Love  ” was  modelled  on  the  “Kingis 
Quair  ” and  not  the  “ Kingis  Quair”  on  the  “ Court 
of  Love.”  For  setting  aside  peculiarities  which  may 
be  assigned  to  transcribers,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  “ Court  of  Love  ” belongs  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury at  the  very  earliest,  while  Mr.  Brown  himself  admits 
that  the  MS.  of  the  “Kingis  Quair”  may  be  approxi- 
mately fixed  at  1488. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  Mr.  Brown’s 
attempt  to  show  that  the  poem  breaks  down  in  auto- 
biographical details,  and  that  it  derives  these  details 
from  Wyntown’s  Chronicle.  James  does  not  mention 
the  exact  year  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
tells  us  that  he  commenced  his  voyage  when  the  sun 
had  begun  to  drive  his  course  upward  in  the  sign  of 
Aries — that  is,  on  or  about  12  March — and  that  he  had 
not  far  passed  the  state  of  innocence,  “ bot  nere  about 
the  nowmer  of  zeres  thre  ” — in  other  words,  that  he 
was  about  ten  years  of  age.  Hereupon  Mr.  Brown, 
assuming  that  Wyntown  gives  the  date  of  the  King’s 
birth  correctly,  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  King  was 
not  at  this  time  “ about  ten,”  but  that  he  was  about 
eleven  and  a half ; and  then  asks  triumphantly  whether 
James  would  have  been  likely  to  forget  his  own  age. 
Again,  he  contends  that  the  King’s  capture  could  not 


have  taken  place  in  March,  because  it  is  highly  probable 
that  at  the  end  of  February  or  at  the  beginning  of  March 
the  King  was  in  the  Tower.  For  the  fact  that  he  was 
in  the  Tower  at  that  date  there  is  not  an  iota  of  proof, 
or  even  of  tolerably  satisfactory  presumptive  evidence. 
How  the  author  of  the  “Kingis  Quair”  could  have 
been  indebted  to  Wyntown’s  Chronicle  for  the 
autobiographical  details  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  see. 
The  poem  gives  March  as  the  date  of  the  capture  ; the 
Chronicle  gives  April.  According  to  the  poem,  the 
King’s  age  at  the  time  of  his  capture  was  about  ten  ; 
according  to  the  Chronicle,  about  eleven  and  a half. 
The  Chronicle  gives  the  year  of  the  capture  ; the 
poem  does  not.  The  Chronicle  gives  details  not  to 
be  found  in  the  poem  ; the  poem  details  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Chronicle.  Mr.  Brown  has  no  authority 
whatever  for  asserting  that  Book  ix.  chap.  25  of  the 
Chronicle  was  certainly  written  years  before  James 
returned  to  Scotland.  All  we  know  about  the  Chro- 
nicle is  that  it  was  finished  between  3 September, 
1420,  and  the  return  of  James  in  April,  1424. 

J.  C.  C. 

A SLIGHT  INTERNATIONAL  YACHT-RACE. 

IT  is  a windless  morning  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde  ; the 
Cowal  shore  is  lost  in  a thick  grey  mist ; the  fleet 
of  yachts  in  Rothesay  Bay  lie  in  a ghostly  huddle  ; 
while  inshore  the  flat  water  takes  shadows  like  a pond. 
Wherefore  the  heart  of  the  yachtsman  is  exceeding 
sorrowful ; for  this  is  the  great  day  of  the  Fortnight — 
the  Queen’s  Cup  day — and  the  finest  craft  in  the  country 
are  gathered  here  for  the  chief  race.  “Britannia”  is, 
of  course,  the  favourite  ; and  large  is  the  hope  that  she 
will,  with  her  old  luck  and  her  old  sailing  powers,  out- 
distance all  her  rivals — especially  the  new  cutter 
“ Meteor,”  owned  by  His  Majesty  of  Germany. 

Many  a sailor-man  in  the  fleet  is  a- whistling  this  morn- 
ing for  a wind.  And  lo  ! it  comes  ! A light  easterly 
stir  ; little  felt  here  in  the  Bay,  but  sufficient  to  fill  the 
whole  lower  sail,  under  jib-topsail,  and  jack-yarder,  as 
the  four  big  cutters  dodge  for  places  at  the  starting- 
line. With  the  preparatory  gun  balloon  jibs  are  broken 
out,  and  at  the  starting  gun  there  is  some  pretty  sea- 
manship in  the  struggle  to  cross  the  line.  Of  the  four 
chief  yachts  “Meteor”  gets  away  first ; “Britannia” 
quickly  follows  in  her  wake;  while  “ Ailsa  ” and 
“ Satanita  ” play  a little  game  of  luff,  and  drop  astern. 
The  other  four  small  fry — “Isolde,”  “Carina,”  “Cor- 
sair,” “ Caress” — have  got  away  as  they  can  ; no  one 
gives  them  more  than  a passing  thought,  for  this  is  not 
their  race. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is  out  of  the  bay,  round 
Bogany  Point,  and  down  the  Bute  coast  to  the  buoy 
at  Mountstuart.  When  they  get  clear  of  the  bay, 
therefore,  the  racers  find  a steadier  breeze  with  a good 
deal  of  south  in  it ; so  it  becomes  a beat  to  windward. 

“ Meteor”  is  now  drawing  ahead,  but  is  still  followed 
closely  by  “ Britannia”  ; and,  as  the  breeze  is  still  very 
light  inshore,  they  have  to  do  a little  bit  of  short  tack- 
ing to  fetch  the  buoy.  The  new  cutter  is  quick  at  the 
herring-bone  business,  and  stays  round  the  mark  about 
a minute  ahead  of  “Britannia”;  while  “Ailsa”  and 
“Satanita”  are  going  to  leeward  and  spoiling  their 
chances  by  a continued  silly  game  of  luff. 

From  Mountstuart  the  course  is  athwart  channel  to 
Largs  ; and,  as  the  wind  is  now  strongly  from  the 
south’ard,  the  long  reach  to  starboard  is  accomplished 
at  a pace.  It  is  now  a stirring  sight.  For  the  wind 
begins  to  scatter  the  mist  ; the  sun  burns  in  a great 
silver  blotch  aloft ; while  the  yachts  in  a long  white 
flight  churn  across  the  firth  to  fetch  the  mark  at  Largs. 
Here  “ Meteor,”  still  leading,  gybes  to  starboard  ; and 
the  course  is  now  up-channel  to  Skelmorlie  before  the 
breeze,  with  the  spinnaker  swung  to  port.  It  is, 
practically,  a race  between  “Meteor”  and  “Britannia,” 
and  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  new 
cutter  can  give  the  old  favourite  a beating  in  a light 
wind.  As  the  yachts  haul  round  the  mark  at  Skel- 
morlie, the  spinnakers  are  brought  aboard,  jibtop- 
sails  set,  and  they  make  a long  reach  of  it  back 
to  the  Commodore’s  boat,  with  the  wind  nearly  abeam. 
The  Ascog  shore  is  now  a solid  black  mass  of  sight- 
seers ; and  as  the  Emperor’s  yacht  draws  into  the  Bay, 
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and  stays  round  the  home  buoy,  there  is  a grim  silence 
both  ashore  and  afloat.  The  Prince’s  cutter  is  being 
outsailed  ; there  is  now  no  doubt  about  it.  Here  she 
comes  down  to  the  mark,  and  turns  on  her  heel  with 
the  old  cleverness  ; although  this  is  only  the  first  round, 
she  is  already  some  three  minutes  astern.  Many  a pious 
Scotsman  at  this  moment  is  calling  upon  God  to  send  a 
great  calm,  and  straightway  to  clap  the  Emperor’s  craft 
into  the  midst  of  it.  But  mere  prayer  avails  not,  for  the 
wind  is  now  brisk  from  sou’-sou’-west,  and  “Meteor” 
draws  away  to  windward,  making  the  weather  mark  at 
Mountstuart  at  her  best  pace. 

It  is  now  a real  yachting  day.  The  breeze  is  steady  ; 
the  mist  has  disappeared,  save  for  a slight  haze  on  the 
far  Ayrshire  coast  ; the  rippling  breadth  of  the  firth  is 
a-glitter  with  sunlight.  The  yachts  are  now  streaming 
across  channel  on  a slant,  with  their  high  white  sails 
delicately  etched  against  the  grey  horizon.  At  the 
Largs  buoy  they  come  round  with  a great  flash  as  the 
sunlight  strikes  the  towering  canvas,  and  the  spinnakers 
swing  to  port.  Then  it  is  up  channel  before  the  piping 
breeze  ; “ Meteor”  still  drawing  away,  hand  over  fist ; 
“ Britannia  ” making  a stern  chase  of  it ; and  the  others 
coming  along  in  a tow-line  as  Heaven  wills. 

When  the  Emperor’s  cutter  stays  at  the  Commodore’s 
buoy  in  completion  of  the  second  round,  she  is  full 
seven  minutes  ahead  of  the  “Britannia”;  wherefore 
the  vast  crowd  along  Ascog  shore  is  grimmer  and 
silenter  than  ever.  The  race  is  lost  unless  Providence 
intervenes  ! So  thinks  the  man  beside  me,  who  is  mild- 
faced as  a philanthropist  and  has  the  trim  iron-grey 
whiskers  of  a Free  Kirk  elder.  At  this  moment  he  has 
lost  touch  with  Christianity,  however,  for  in  emphatic 
phrase  he  hopes  that  the  “ Meteor’s”  boom  will  spin 
one  of  her  crew  overboard — the  German  cook  for  choice. 
But  no  such  hap  befalls,  by  aid  of  Providence  or  other- 
wise ; the  “Meteor”  rounds  the  mark  at  Largs,  and 
comes  away  on  a reach  homewards,  with  the  white 
spume  at  her  fore-foot,  and  head-sails  flying. 

There  is  a dead  quiet  as  she  draws  into  the  Bay  ; 
both  on  the  fleet  of  crowded  steamboats  and  among  the 
vast  multitudes  along  the  shore.  And  when  she  rounds 
on  her  heel  at  the  finish,  some  eight  minutes  ahead  of 
“ Britannia,”  there  is  only  a faint  cheer  and  a somewhat 
perfunctory  screeching  from  the  steam-whistles  of  a few 
yachts.  The  German  Emperor  has  won  ; the  British 
Prince  is  beaten  ! These  Scots  people  are  disgusted 
with  the  result,  and  give  expression  to  it  in  stern 
silence,  as  is  their  wont.  Significant — all  the  more  so 
when  one  remembers  that  the  winner  was  designed  by 
a Scotsman,  built  here  on  the  Clyde,  and  is  manned,  in 
great  part,  by  Scotsmen.  But  mark  you,  the  owner  is 
the  man  who,  when  Britain  was  caught  in  a squall,  sent 
a certain  telegram  of  congratulation  to  His  Honour  at 
Pretoria  ; that  is  the  rub.  Hamish  Hendry. 

THE  EYESIGHT  OF  CHILDREN. 

SO  many  independent  factors  are  at  work  in  human 
affairs  that  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  associate  any 
two  phenomena  relating  to  man,  as  cause  and  effect. 
It  is  a matter  of  common  observation  that  the  wearing 
of  spectacles  by  those  under  middle  age  is  on  the 
increase,  and,  especially  in  Germany,  where  the  change 
is  most  striking,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  attri- 
bute modern  defective  vision  to  the  increased  strain 
placed  upon  the  eyes  by  modern  elementary  education. 
It  would  be  a matter  of  the  gravest  concern  were  it 
proved  that  universal  education,  which  we  have  re- 
garded as  a great  engine  of  civilization,  was  actually 
destroying  the  keenness  of  the  most  important  sense- 
organ.  The  suggestion  of  this  possibility  makes  it 
urgent  that  there  should  be  made  a most  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  actual  facts,  and,  in  particular,  that  it  be  found 
out  whether  or  no  defects  in  school  accommodation  or 
increased  stress  of  school  work  is  contributing  to  a 
possible  degeneration  of  civilized  races.  The  lighting 
arrangements  of  schools  and  the  tasks  made  necessary 
by  examinations  are  conditions  that  could  be  altered 
without  much  difficulty,  if  it  were  found  that  they  exert 
an  unfavourable  influence.  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter — a dis- 
tinguished London  surgeon,  who  has  devoted  himself 
specially  to  the  study  of  vision — has  recently  presented 
a most  valuable  report  to  the  Education  Department. 
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“ My  Lords,”  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  results 
obtained  already,  are  making  arrangements  for  the 
carrying  out  of  a prolonged  series  of  investigations 
throughout  the  country  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  their 
expert. 

Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  made  arrangements  with  the 
authorities  of  twenty-five  elementary  schools  in  London, 
with  the  result  that  8,125  children  were  subjected  to 
simple  tests  of  vision.  Of  these  it  turned  out  that  just 
under  40  per  cent,  were  possessed  of  normal  vision  in 
both  eyes.  Between  two  and  three  thousand  of  the 
children  with  defective  vision  were  subjected  to  careful 
medical  examination  by  Mr.  Carter,  or  by  a skilled 
colleague,  Mr.  Belcher  Hickman.  The  eye  consists  of 
a combination  of  refracting  agencies,  the  lens,  cornea, 
and  so  forth,  which  focus  the  visible  rays  of  light  upon 
the  retina,  a nervous  sensitive  screen  at  the  back  of  the 
eye  corresponding  to  the  sensitive  plate  upon  which  the 
photographer  obtains  his  negative.  In  normal  vision,  rays 
coming  from  a distant  object  are  focussed  exactly  upon 
the  retina,  while  for  near  objects  the  eye  exerts  its  power 
of  accommodation  by  which  the  refractive  strength  of 
the  lens  is  increased.  The  common  optical  defects,  all 
of  which  result  in  impaired  vision  in  a lesser  or  greater 
degree,  are  of  three  kinds.  In  cases  of  myopia , or  short- 
sight,  either  the  eyeball  is  too  long  or  the  refractive 
combination  is  too  strong,  with  the  result  that  the  image 
falls,  not  on  the  retina,  but  some  little  distance  in  front 
of  it.  In  cases  of  hypermetropia  the  eyeball  is  too  short, 
or  the  refractive  combination  too  weak,  with  the  result 
that  the  image  is  formed  behind  the  retina.  In  cases  of 
astigmatism  the  surface  of  the  cornea  is  not  truly 
spherical,  the  curve  of  two  axes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  being  different. 

Myopia,  or  short-sight,  is  in  the  first  place  of  a con- 
genital character,  one  of  the  structural  variations  which 
are  common  in  all  animals  and  plants.  In  uncivilized 
communities  those  born  with  a degree  of  myopia  suffi- 
cient to  be  a disadvantage  no  doubt  are  rapidly  weeded 
out  in  each  generation.  The  ease  by  which  it  may  be 
corrected  by  spectacles,  and  the  modern  cheapness  of 
accurately  curved  glasses,  almost  completely  remove 
the  disadvantage  of  the  condition,  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  find  the  cessation  of  natural  elimination  of 
those  with  moderate  short-sight,  accompanied  with  a 
resulting  gradual  increase  of  numbers.  On  the  other 
hand,  myopia,  if  its  possessors  are  subjected  to 
trying  conditions,  tends  to  become  progressive,  and 
progressive  short-sight  is  a very  serious  matter. 
Mr.  Brudenell  Carter’s  report  will  set  the  minds  of 
anxious  school  managers  at  rest.  He  has  found  no 
evidence  of  any  extended  prevalence  of  this  condition. 
The  proportion  of  cases  was  small,  and  it  bore  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  lighting  of  the  school,  the  two 
schools  in  which  the  greatest  proportion  of  cases 
occurred  being  respectively  the  best  and  worst  lighted 
of  the  whole  number.  Still  more  important  was  the 
complete  absence  of  any  evidence  as  to  progressive 
myopia.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  occurred  among 
children  who  had  recently  joined  school,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  it  increased  with  the  length  of 
time  the  children  had  been  at  school.  To  examine 
further  into  this  unexpected  and  agreeable  conclu- 
sion Mr.  Carter  has  arranged  to  examine  a number 
of  selected  cases  next  year. 

In  the  matter  of  astigmatism  there  was  no  evidence 
of  school-life  being  detrimental.  The  proportion  of 
cases  was  less  than  the  proportion  discovered  in  Mr. 
Carter’s  private  practice  among  patients  examined  for 
every  kind  of  optical  weakness.  The  vast  majority  of 
optical  defects  were  due  to  hypermetropia.  This  con- 
dition differs  from  the  others  in  that  it  is  not  so  much 
due  to  natural  variations  in  the  structure  of  the  eye 
as  to  arrested  development.  A hypermetropic  eye  is 
a small,  badly  developed  eye,  and  is  frequently  to 
be  found  associated  with  general  feebleness  of  the 
bodily  frame.  It  is  only  natural  that  it  should 
be  found  abundantly  among  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes,  for  most  children  naturally  have  a 
slight  hypermetropia  which  is  gradually  corrected  in 
the  more  fortunate  cases  as  healthy  growth  proceeds. 
Where  children  are  badly  fed  the  optical  defect  may  be, 
and  often  is,  increased  with  age.  But  this  increase  has 
no  connexion  with  school  life  and  can  be  counteracted 
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only  by  improvements  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes. 

The  most  unexpected  result  of  Mr.  Carter’s  investiga- 
tions was  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
defective  vision  were  due,  not  to  structural  defects  in 
the  refractive  combinations  of  the  eye,  but  to  imperfect 
practice  in  seeing.  It  occurred  to  him  to  compare 
the  vision  of  children  at  a country  school  with  his 
town  cases,  and  he  found  that  country  vision  was  very 
much  better.  The  country  child  has  an  expanse 
of  landscape  before  him  presenting  numerous 
objects  under  visual  angles  rendered  small  by  distance. 
His  eyes  are  exercised  beneficially  by  the  perpetual 
variety  of  objects  that  attract  him  at  all  distances,  and 
his  standard  of  vision  is  increased  beyond  the  normal. 
As  might  be  expected,  this  improved  vision  is  more 
noticeable  in  country  boys  than  in  country  girls,  as 
these  lead  a less  active  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vision  of  town  children  is'limited  by  their  environment. 
They  see  the  other  side  of  the  street  in  which  they  live, 
and  the  carts  and  traffic  of  the  thoroughfare.  Their 
visual  attention  is  seldom  attracted  to  any  object  at  a 
distance,  and  from  lack  of  the  physiological  stimulus 
£0  growth  given  by  increased  use  of  an  organ,  their  eyes 
remain  in  an  imperfect  condition.  Mr.  Carter  urges 
strongly  that  the  vision,  especially  of  town  children, 
should  be  tested  and  trained  systematically.  He  urges 
that  it  should  be  included  among  the  physical  faculties 
which  are  tested  by  competition  and  for  proficiency  in 
which  prizes  are  given.  Such  competitions  would  tend 
forcibly  to  diffuse  a knowledge  of  what  normal  vision 
should  be.  Those  who  were  acutely  subnormal  would 
find  out  their  defects  in  time  to  have  them  remedied,  while 
the  great  majority  of  town  children,  whose  defect  of 
vision  is  an  accidental  result  of  their  environment,  would 
be  stimulated  to  improve  their  organs  by  the  necessary 
practice. 

A PORTUGUESE  VIEW  OF  ENGLAND.* 

TT  is  not  a bad  idea  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  to  edit  a 
series  of  books  on  England  by  foreigners  under  the 
title  “ As  Others  See  Us,”  for,  as  he  says,  “ if  we  want 
to  know  how  England  stands  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
we  can  obviously  only  do  so  by  looking  through  foreign 
spectacles.  . . . England  has  only  recently  learnt  how 
she  is  regarded  abroad,  and  the  revelation  was  a start- 
ling one.  Her  very  ignorance  was  her  danger.”  We 
are,  no  doubt,  very  insular  and  very  conceited,  and  the 
“ As  Others  See  Us  ” series  can  do  us  nothing  but  good. 
But  we  are  entitled  to  demand  that  the  “ others  ” 
shall  be  competent  to  see.  Mr.  Jacobs  seeks  to  disarm 
criticism  by  observing  that  “books  like  these  will  con- 
tain many  errors  of  detail,  many  misconceptions  of  Eng- 
lish national  character.”  This  book,  like  others  of 
its  kind,  does  contain  many  such  errors  and  misconcep- 
tions, but  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  editor  that 
“therein  lies  their  value.”  Senor  Oliveira  Martins  is 
a well-known  Portuguese  politician  and  man  of  letters, 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  is  well  read  in  English  litera- 
ture. But  some  of  his  errors  of  detail  are  so  gross  as 
to  shake  our  faith  in  him  as  a competent  observer  of 
larger  things.  Dr.  Johnson  said  truly  that  a man  who 
could  not  get  his  dinner  properly  cooked  was  not  to  be 
trusted  in  any  of  the  relations  of  life.  We  really 
cannot  accept  as  a competent  critic  of  London  life  a 
foreigner  who  mistakes  the  statue  of  Achilles  for  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  who  pronounces  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  the  best  place  to  dine  at  in 
town.  And  the  mistake  about  the  statue  is  twice  re- 
peated, so  that  it  is  no  hasty  slip.  “ In  spite  of  the 
aesthetic  inferiority,”  says  our  Portuguese  observer, 
“never  to  a Roman  would  occur  the  idea  of  putting  a 
parasol  on  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  from 
the  top  of  a column  looks  on  to  St.  James’s  Park  ; 
never  one  of  exposing,  naked  and  of  the  size 
of  a rhinoceros,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the 
attitude  of  Alcides,  brandishing  a kitchen-knife  at  the 
entrance  to  Hyde  Park.”  Speaking  of  the  Church 
parade  in  Hyde  Park,  Martins  says,  “The  people 
congregate  at  the  corner,  at  the  turn  of  the  grass 
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that  lines  the  exit,  at  which  Wellington,  gigantic 
and  naked,  holds  his  kitchen-knife.”  Poor  iron  Duke  ! 
Has  he  ever  been  so  exposed  before  ? After  this  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  “ genteel  ” is  “ an  adjective 
much  abused  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  as  ‘ joli  ’ is  on 
the  other  ....  Pre-Raphaelitism  is  genteel.”  The 
word  genteel  is  as  dead  as  Thackeray,  from  whose 
books  doubtless  Martins  picked  it  up. 

But  there  is  either  a constitutional  inaccuracy  of  ob- 
servation about  Senor  Oliveira  Martins,  or  else  he  has 
been  impudently  practised  upon  by  his  cicerones. 
“ Before  visiting  the  Houses  of  Parliament  they  showed 
me  the  great  hall  that  serves  for  political  trials.”  This 
can  only  mean  Westminster  Hall  ; but  who  would  re- 
cognize it  from  the  following  description  ? “ All  round 

the  hall  the  wainscots  of  carved  wood  clothe  the  walls 
up  to  a certain  height,  and  above  they  are  covered  with 
sallow  gilt  leather  hangings,  or  red  tapestries  falling 
in  heavy  folds.  Lustres  descend  from  the  roof.”  The 
benches  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  described  as 
being  “ disposed  like  an  amphitheatre,”  the  mem- 
bers as  having  “ chairs  ” to  sit  on,  and  the 
Speaker’s  costume  is  noted  for  “the  contrast  it  pre- 
sents to  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  members 
go  in  and  out  with  their  hats  on  their  heads,  as  if  they 
were  in  the  street.”  Is  it  possible  that  so  distinguished 
a visitor  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  thought 
Sir  Richard  Temple’s  bow  to  the  Speaker  uncere- 
monious ? These  are  errors  of  detail  to  be  sure.  But 
“sands  make  the  mountain,”  and  national,  like  indivi- 
dual, character  is  made  up  of  details.  He  who  presumes 
to  criticize  his  neighbours  should  be  as  observant  of 
the  smallest  habit  in  the  animals  he  studies  as  a Buffon 
or  a Darwin. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  what  is  not  inaccurate  in 
this  book  is  stale  or  commonplace.  This  judgment  is 
not  based  on  wounded  vanity,  for  Senor  Oliveira  Mar- 
tins likes  and  admires  the  British,  and  has  more  good 
than  evil  to  say  of  us.  But  we  are  a little  tired  of 
reading  about  our  cant,  and  our  animality,  and  our 
want  of  artistic  temperament,  and  our  love  of  money. 
Some  of  it  is  true  ; none  of  it  is  new.  But  stale  as 
is  the  indictment,  we  will  not  allow  judgment  to  go 
by  default.  We  will  not  admit,  for  instance,  that  the 
British  are  more  sensual,  or  more  brutal  in  their 
conception  of  enjoyment,  than  the  Latin  races.  A 
nation  which  amuses  itself  at  a bull-fight  is  certainly 
smitten  with  the  most  depraved  form  of  lust — namely, 
cruelty.  The  “ horizontale  ” is  a distinct  power  in 
Paris,  whereas  she  is  nothing  in  London.  Intellectual 
cowardice  is  our  greatest  national  weakness,  which 
entrenches  itself  behind  mountains  of  cant.  Drink  we 
do,  and  gamble  we  do,  like  maniacs  ; but  if  we  didn’t 
drink  and  didn’t  gamble,  we  should  be  masters  of  the 
world,  so  it’s  perhaps  as  well  that  we  do  both. 

But  are  the  English  sentimental  ? They  were  : but 
are  they  now  ? Senor  Oliveira  Martins  does  not  pro- 
duce any  evidence  of  our  sentimentality  except  “the 
Lake  poetry  ” ; and  why  poetry  should  be  regarded  as 
a proof  of  sentimentality,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see.  The  other  proofs 
are  weak.  Take  the  family  sentiment,  for  example  : 
nowhere  is  it  so  w'eak  as  in  England.  Amongst 
Continental  peoples  different  generations  of  the  same 
family  frequently  live  happily  together  in  the  same 
menage.  Such  a thing  is  almost  unheard  of  in  this 
country,  where  each  individual  of  the  family  group 
pitches  his  own  tent ' on  his  own  little  patch  of 
ground.  Or  compare  the  ceremonious  deference  paid 
by  a Frenchman  or  a German  to  his  parents  with 
the  almost  brutal  disrespect  of  an  Englishman  towards 
his  “old  people,”  who,  if  they  are  not  rich,  are  barely 
tolerated,  or,  if  they  are  rich,  are  given  to  understand 
that  their  innings  have  lasted  long  enough.  We  once 
had  the  reputation  as  a nation  of  marrying  for  love  ; 
but  the  young  man  of  the  present  day  lounges  into 
matrimony  with  the  same  callous  calculation  that  he 
lurches  out  of  it  through  the  Divorce  Court. 

London  architecture  Senor  Martins  classifies  as  the 
Tudor,  the  Classic,  and  the  Continental  style  of  the 
massive  blocks  of  Paris.  He  writes  intelligently  of  the 
rebuilding  of  London  since  the  marvellous  enrichment 
of  England  in  1850.  “There  came  great  spacious 
avenues  and  palaces  in  the  manner  of  the  French  or 
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Italian  Renaissances,  blocks  of  houses  in  floors  and 
flats  in  the  French  style  as  a substitute  for  the  old 
English  home  ; red-tile  and  terracotta  in  the  German 
style  of  Hanover  and  Prussia  ; and,  finally,  there  came 
the  restoration  of  the  national  Tudor  style  that  pre- 
dominates in  the  palaces  and  private  houses,  and  with 
which,  more  or  less,  are  inspired  the  best  later  build- 
ings of  London.”  Of  all  the  powers  of  the  London 
ground-landlord,  the  most  mischievous  has  escaped 
criticism,  his  power  of  determining  the  appearance  of  the 
metropolis  for  the  next  century.  The  Duke  of  West- 
minster is  making  his  Mayfair  tenants  rebuild  their 
houses  according  to  the  plans  of  the  estate  architect, 
Mr.  Eustace  Balfour.  The  politics  of  the  Balfour  family 
are  sound  enough  ; but  the  architecture  of  this  gentle- 
man strikes  us  as  being  finical  to  the  verge  of  absurdity. 
Red-brick  suburban  villas,  all  corners  and  landings, 
with  an  entresol  thrust  in  between  the  dining-room  and 
the  drawing-room  floors,  have  been  allowed  to  cover 
the  most  fashionable  quarter  of  London.  Our  posterity, 
we  are  certain,  will  curse  the  name  of  Balfour,  and  will 
sigh  for  the  spacious  style  of  the  Regency  mansions, 
which  still  cover  what  Disraeli  called  that  “comely 
quarter  of  the  town  ” in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portland 
Place. 

Senor  Oliveira  Martins,  like  most  Continental 
writers,  is  overawed  by  the  rapid  approach  of  modern 
democracy.  He  believes  that  in  England,  as  on  the 
Continent,  the  industrial  or  collective  type  of  society 
will  in  time  supplant  the  present  individualist  organiza- 
tion. This,  we  think,  is  rather  a hasty  generalization. 
Indeed,  Senor  Martins  admits  that  the  British  are  pro- 
foundly indifferent  to  abstract  reasoning,  on  which 
Collectivism  is  based.  The  British  working-man  would 
not  readily  submit  to  the  discipline  of  a Collectivist 
community  (such  as  a few  Collectivists  dream  of),  and  he 
has  too  ingrained  a respect  for  the  cheque-book  ever 
seriously  to  rebel  against  Capital.  He  may  become  a 
Protectionist  of  the  American  type,  but  a Collectivist 
of  the  Continental  type  never. 

SOME  PRE-RAPHAELITE  PICTURES. 

A GOOD  many  years  will  still  have  to  elapse  before 
the  pre-Raphaelite  pictures  can  be  judged  coldly 
on  their  merits.  But  there  must  already  be  quite  a 
number  of  persons  who  have  seen  in  Rossetti’s  their  first 
Annunciation.  It  stands  in  the  National  Gallery,  it 
appears  in  at  least  one  shop  window  in  every  street  in 
London  ; the  young  person  who  is  now  growing  up 
cannot  help  seeing  it,  and  seeing  it  before  any  other 
Annunciation.  In  such  a case  the  extremes  of  hostility 
and  admiration  must  be  equally  incomprehensible,  for 
he  has  neither  accepted  the  more  rounded  and  decora- 
tive and  conventional  designs  of  an  earlier  age,  nor  has 
he  revolted  against  the  “pride”  and  triviality  of  Virgin 
and  Angel  in  magnificent  robes  placed  thus  and  thus  by 
painters  who  had  not  troubled  to  think  out  an  indivi- 
dual interpretation  of  the  drama.  The  plainness  of  the 
picture  cannot  shock  him  into  the  rage  that  made  the 
critics  of  forty  years  ago  inarticulate,  nor  can  he  look 
upon  the  straightness  of  the  embroidered  lily,  the  lowli- 
ness of  the  bed,  the  simplicity  of  the  curtain  with  any 
tenderness  because  they  are  a relief  from  the  grand  style 
of  the  Caraccis  and  the  facile  loftiness  of  Fuseli.  And 
he  cannot,  with  decency,  be  asked  to  excuse  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  angel’s  long  figure  because  others  made 
their  Gabriel  bounding  in  with  swelling  robe.  High 
Art  in  the  Fifties  meant  all  that  pompousness  and  unin- 
tellectual facility  of  composition  against  which  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  rebelled  ; High  Art,  if  it  signifies  anything 
to  this  generation,  is  an  already  somewhat  distant 
appellation  for  the  pictures  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones. 
He  will  perhaps  have  a notion  that  the  pre-Raphaelite 
movement  was  fundamentally  connected  with  the  rather 
sad  and  extremely  wicked  people  who  bent  in  de- 
pressed weariness  round  the  table  of  that  tiresome  King 
Arthur,  whom  he  will  probably  never  want  to  hear  of 
again,  and  that  it  fizzled  out  in  the  inanities  of  Mr. 
Strudwick.  If  such  as  he  goes  to  the  Goupil  Gallery, 
he  will  be  surprised  that  the  ultra-Philistine  red  face  and 
whiskers  of  the  shepherd  in  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  picture 
should  be  pre-Raphaelite,  and  when  he  is  told  that  R.  B. 
Martineau’s  “ Katharina  and  Petruchio  ” is  held  to  be 


somehow  connected  with  the  movement,  he  will  want 
to  know  why  Egg  was  not  a pre-Raphaelite  in  his  pic- 
ture of  “ Beatrice  knighting  Esmond,”  and  why  a place 
could  not  be  found  even  for  Frith’s  “ Road  to  Ruin,”  or, 
at  any  rate,  for  the  young  man  at  college  letting  in  the 
dawn  upon  the  card-party.  And  there  we  may  leave 
him. 

When  we  look  through  the  criticisms  of  pre- 
Raphaelite  work  forty  years  ago,  we  are  in  the  uncom- 
fortable position  of  having  to  agree  in  part  with  the 
objections,  though  we  feel  that  the  critics  were  idiots 
all  the  same  to  be  so  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
new  movement.  And  it  is  a pleasure  to  note  that  the 
critic  of  the  “ Saturday  Review  ” was  one  of  the  few 
who  saw  the  Brethren’s  work  with  immediate  admira- 
tion. He  would  have  been  unforgivable  in  ’56  if  he  had 
not  echoed  Ruskin’s  opinion  that  true  art  lay  in  “ child- 
like sincerity  and  in  the  shunning  of  pride.”  A dangerous 
statement  doubtless,  and  only  waiting  to  be  misapplied 
by  the  silly  who  do  not  see  that  it  is  a manner  of  speech, 
that  the  moral  terminology  expresses  artistic  differences 
which  could  only  be  conveyed  otherwise  and  with  safety 
at  great  length.  The  critics  who  grew  red  in  the  face 
at  such  pictures  as  Ford  Madox  Brown’s  “ Christ 
washing  Peter’s  Feet”  (the  water-colour  is  at  Goupil’s) 
are  annoying  because  when  they  deigned  to  become 
articulate,  they  babbled  mathematical  rules  about  the 
lighting  of  a third  part  of  the  picture  or  the  repetition 
of  colours — an  incomprehensible  language.  Most 
of  us  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  say  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  whether  the  fascination  of  the  grouping 
and  the  perfect  harmony  of  colours  in  a dancing 
picture  by  Degas  could  be  put  down  even  to  the 
unconscious  obedience  to  any  set  rules  of  composition 
and  colour.  But  now  that  it  is  all  over,  we  can  agree 
with  the  stupid  critics  that  Ford  Madox  Brown’s 
picture  is  not  a beautiful  thing  to  gaze  at,  that  it  is 
less  pleasant  to  the  eye  than  the  older  thoughtless 
pictures  that  hang  near  it  in  the  National  Gallery — 
Wilkie’s  “ Newsmongers,”  for  instance,  or  even 
his  “First  Ear-ring” — and  that  it  should  not  be 
so.  Very  likely  nothing  further  was  to  be  done  just 
then  exactly  on  Wilkie’s  lines  ; and,  though  that  was. 
important  in  the  fifties,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  us- 
now.  The  picture  was  not  reminiscent  of  any  previous- 
composition  or  scheme  of  colour,  and  in  the  mouths  of 
the  critics  this  was  blame  ; whereas  the  statement  was 
neither  blame  nor  praise.  But  of  course  they  went 
on  to  suggest  that,  for  some  wicked  reason  best 
known  to  himself,  the  artist  had  studied  older 
pictures,  and  had  violently  and  blasphemously  sworn 
that  he  would  be  novel  at  all  costs  in  composition 
and  colour.  The  simple  reason  for  his  novelty  was 
that  he  was  chiefly  interested  in  something  else,  and 
that  something  he  would  get  at  all  costs.  The  first 
instinct  with  his  predecessors  would  be  to  sketch  the 
arrangement,  to  place  and  mass  the  figures,  and  in  the 
finished  picture  what  -was  left  of  this  original  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  the  chief  source  of  interest. 
With  Ford  Madox  Brown  the  first  instinct  was  to  sit 
down  and  steadily  and  humbly  think  out  the  drama. 
Peter  should  be  sternly  repressing  the  impulse  of  a 
quick  nature  to  jump  up  and  forbid  his  Master  to  per- 
form the  menial  act ; the  betrayer  should  be  eager  to 
have  his  turn  with  the  rest,  and  so  on.  If  the  critics 
had  said  that  this  kind  of  drama  was  not  the  important 
thing  in  a picture,  that  the  real  drama  in  painting  was 
one  of  lines  and  colours,  they  would,  at  any  rate,  have 
been  more  comprehensible  than  when  they  blurted  out 
furious  words  to  the  effect  that  it  was  blasphemy  to 
think  out  the  situations  in  the  New  Testament  at  all. 
Nor  was  the  artist  concerned  with  beauty  when  he 
painted  “The  Pretty  Baa-Lambs,”  now  at  Goupil’s. 
He  was  striving  for  a closeness,  not  in  this  case  to 
sentiment,  but  to  the  appearance  of  figures  in  summer 
heat.  As  a piece  of  realism  it  is  far  finer  than  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt’s  “Hireling  Shepherd,”  because  Ford: 
Madox  Brown  achieves  a concentrated  effect.  Although' 
the  little  sketch  by  Stothard,  “ Intemperance,”  is  charm- 
ing enough,  it  is  quite  comprehensible  that  the  young 
painters  at  the  middle  of  the  century  should  be  so  sick 
of  this  kind  of  thing  that  facility  appeared  a grave  crime, 
that  they  should  be  so  tired  of  what  was  called  beauty 
as  to  suspect  beauty  altogether, 
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Rossetti  in  his  triptych  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  is 
so  different  from  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  in  his  “Hireling 
Shepherd,”  that  it  is  strange  there  should  have  been  any 
connexion  between  them.  But  the  pre-Raphaelite  note 
in  Paolo  and  Francesca  is  that  the  two  figures  look  as 
if  they  were  caught  up  by  the  sudden  and  invincible 
desire  to  kiss.  This  is  a closeness  to  sentiment,  just  as 
the  “ Hireling  Shepherd”  shows  a closeness  to  details 
that  can  be  seen.  But  Rossetti’s  imagination  was  of 
such  a kind  that  it  was  continually  going  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  paint ; he  wrote  his  moving  texts  on 
the  picture,  on  the  frame,  on  the  back,  wherever  there 
was  a space,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  others  as  for 
his  own  satisfaction,  because  paint  lagged  behind.  And 
no  one  can  admire  this  picture  to  the  full  merely  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  like  two  people  suddenly  kissing  ; he 
must  know  and  love  Dante’s  story  and  Dante’s  love  for 
it,  he  must  know  the  passage  in  the  “ Divine  Comedy,” 
remember,  perhaps,  the  first  reading,  and  murmur 
with  Rossetti  “ O lasso,”  and  pass  on.  For  he 
must  be  an  odd  appreciator  of  pictures  who 
could  want  to  live  with  this  one  all  his  life.  The 
drama  of  line  and  colour  is  the  only  drama  that 
can  be  looked  at  for  ever  with  perfect  content.  The 
colour  in  the  first  panel  glows,  certainly,  but  that  is  not 
enough.  In  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones’s  “ The  Merciful 
Knight,”  we  are  nearing  that  mood  which  was  not, 
perhaps,  a radical  part  of  the  movement,  and  which  has 
yet,  for  one  reason  and  another,  swallowed  up  the  rest 
to  a large  extent.  Surely  the  epithet  for  this  picture  is 
“ dear,”  the  dear  roses  blossoming  from  the  wattle 
hedge,  the  marigolds  coming  up  close  and  light  between 
the  dark  wooden  piles,  the  bell  with  its  wheel  and  rope, 
the  little  bucket  of  holy-water  on  its  hook,  the  dear 
angels  at  the  corners.  A close  attention  to  detail  was  a 
part  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  creed,  but  it  was  a somewhat 
harsh  and  unsparing  passion.  The  later  artist  pos- 
sessed too  much  love  for  what  he  considered  beau- 
tiful things  to  be  crude  in  the  realness  of  his  detail,  too 
much  humour,  perhaps.  The  details  seem  to  come  from 
inside,  and  they  are  set  down,  oh,  so  lovingly  ! His 
affection  for  detail  served  a splendid  purpose  in  the 
“ Sidonia  von  Bork,”  which  is  now  in  this  Gallery.  It 
was  remarkably  the  finest  of  the  collection  in  the  New 
Gallery,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  since  to  compare 
with  it. 

Apart  from  “ Sidonia,”  the  best  picture  in  Messrs. 
Goupil’s  little  collection  is  Walter  Howell  Deverell’s 
“Lady  with  Birdcage.”  It  is  like  a very  beautiful 
Millais,  more  harmonious  in  colour,  more  beautiful  in 
tone,  though  perhaps  less  strong.  The  tip-toe  expres- 
sion of  the  lady’s  face  is  charming,  and  it  is  not  forced 
so  far  as  to  be  disturbing.  The  picture  is,  in  fact, 
something  to  stare  at  with  the  eyes.  The  painter,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Rossetti  says,  was  almost  elected  as  the  eighth 
member  of  the  Brotherhood,  or  rather  as  the  seventh  in 
the  place  of  a seceder  ; and  he  died  when  he  was 
twenty-six.  As  it  happens,  the  best  picture  in  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  corner  at  the  Guildhall  this  summer  is  also 
by  the  least  known  of  the  painters  there  exhibited,  Mrs. 
Lucy  Rossetti’s  “ Aprfes  le  Bal.” 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  MUSICAL  SEASON. 

IVT  OT  altogether  unexpectedly,  but  suddenly,  the 
^ bottom  dropped  out  of  the  musical  season  a fort- 
night ago,  leaving  me,  and  every  critic  as  conscientious 
as  myself,  with  absolutely  nothing  to  write  about.  It 
is  true  that  all  of  us  might,  and  some  of  us  do,  scribble 
a few  lines  about  every  little  concert  given  by  Miss  X. 
and  Madame  Y.,  and  Mr.  Z.  in  the  small  Queen’s  Hall, 
and  so  delude  our  readers  into  the  groundless  belief 
that  the  season  is  still  in  full  swing.  But  it  is  not  worth 
my  while  to  do  that  kind  of  thing  for  a single  article, 
and  therefore  I do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  music  in 
London  is  dead  as  a doornail.  Jean  de  Reszke  and 
Edouard  are  flying  and  a hundred  other  stars  of  fame 
or  notoriety  have  fled  ; already  the  advertisements  for 
next  winter  season’s  concerts  are  posted  at  the  doors  of 
empty  St.  James’s  Hall  ; and  the  only  indications  of 
there  having  been  a season  at  all  are  my  articles  and  the 
corpse  of  the  dead  opera  season,  which  Mr.  Niel  Forsyth 
nightly  galvanizes  into  sham  life.  In  fact  though  it  is 


just  about  a fortnight  since  the  season  did  visibly  collapse, 
for  at  least  a month  there  has  been  absolutely  nothing 
to  stay  in  London  for  except  Jean  de  Reszke’s  Tristan. 
It  seems  a century  since  Richter  was  here  to  give  a 
brief  set  of  three  concerts,  and  not  very  interesting 
concerts  ; and  surely  it  is  longer  since  my  friend  Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius  laid  a little  plan  to  prevent  me  getting 
into  the  Bayreuth  theatre  a week  hence  because  I did 
not  like  the  atrocious  Carlsruhe  singers  brought  here 
by  Mottl.  Lamoureux  flashed  like  a meteor  across  the 
sky  ; we  have  had  no  piano  playing  since  D’Albert  left; 
excepting  the  Kniesel  quartet,  which  was  good,  but  not 
good  enough  to  stimulate  me  to  write  an  article  about 
it,  we  have  had  no  chamber  music  since  the  Pops 
closed.  Now  this  utter  breakdown  of  music  is  signi- 
ficant. It  shows  how  entirely  the  foreigner  dominates 
us,  how  dependent  we  are  upon  his  gracious  assistance 
for  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  decent  music  we 
are  permitted  to  hear  each  year  ; it  shows  that  prate  as 
we  will  about  “ progress  ” in  English  music,  we  have 
no  music  whatever  until  the  foreigner  chooses  to  come 
and  give  it  to  us  and  none  after  he  thinks  it  time  to 
get  him  gone  again.  And  the  foreigner  thinks  no  more  of 
us  than  the  average  actor-manager  thinks  of  the  smaller 
provincial  towns  he  visits  in  the  summer.  Mottl  and 
Richter  cannot  come  because  of  Bayreuth — but  Bay- 
reuth would  not  wait  a moment  for  London,  no  matter 
what  huge  schemes  we  had  in  hand.  I am  as  willing 
as  any  one  to  curse  the  foreigner.  But  cursing  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  we  can  do  nothing  for 
ourselves,  that  we  are  babies  and  have  to  be  fed 
by  foreigners  with  foreign  foods  from  foreign  spoons. 
The  greatest  of  our  “great  musical  festivals,”  our 
peculiar  pride,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a foreigner  ; 
and  the  rest  will  quickly  enough  follow.  Only  by  a 
happy  accident  was  one  of  our  largest  choral  societies 
recently  preserved  from  a foreigner  conductor ; and  a 
foreigner  conductor,  be  it  remembered,  means  foreign 
singers,  foreign  bandsmen  ; for  the  foreigner  loves  his 
own  people  and  takes  pity  on  his  poor  friends  and  rela- 
tives at  home.  We  not  only  lack  musicians,  but,  fur- 
ther, we  are  not  prepared  to  train  any  who  may  by  chance 
pop  up.  “ Our  great  music-schools  ” turn  out  no  distin- 
guished or  even  finished  artists.  Leonard  Borwick  and 
Fanny  Davies  come  from  Leipzig;  every  year  dozens 
of  hopeful  young  people  are  turned  out  of  the  Royal 
Academy  or  College  as  “ finished  ” and  go  to  Leipzig  to 
find  themselves  classed  as  beginners  ; a splendidly 
gifted  Clara  Butt  is  allowed  to  sing  all  over  the  country 
for  some  years  before  she  finds  that  she  must  go  to 
Italy  if  she  wishes  ever  to  become  a perfect  mistress 
of  her  art. 

Cursing  the  foreigner  is  very  well  as  a light  amuse- 
ment for  leisure  hours,  or  as  a means  of  relieving  one’s 
feelings  ; but  the  truth  is  that  not  the  foreigner,  but 
the  British  musician,  should  be  cursed.  The  foreign 
musician  at  least  loves  music  ; in  all  cases  his  youth 
was  spent  in  hearing  as  much  of  it  as  possible  ; and  in 
many  cases  he  continues  to  the  end  to  be  an  inveterate 
concert  and  opera  goer.  But  to  the  British  musician 
music  is  merely  a means  of  making  money.  Even  in 
his  youth  he  is  rarely  enthusiastic  ; he  begins  early  to 
look  for  a line  that  will  pay  ; and  in  his  middle  and  old 
age  he  is  merely  a hardened  place-grabber.  If  he  gets 
into  one  of  the  musical  rings  he  never  dreams  of  taking 
advantage  of  his  position  to  press  forward  this  or  that 
kind  of  music  or  even  his  peculiar  theoretical  views,  but 
uses  it  simply  to  add  places  as  fast  as  he  can  to  those 
he  has  already  secured.  It  is  reckoned  a matter  of 
course  in  this  country  that  a man  should  be  professor 
at  two  or  three  music-schools,  organist  at  a church, 
lecturer  for  a society,  conductor  of  a choral  society, 
conductor  of  a provincial  festival,  and  should  turn  out  a 
large  number  of  popular  part  songs  and  anthems.  One 
organist  complained  to  me  of  the  labour  of  running 
five  churches,  the  plan  being  to  put  in  deputies  and 

take  a profit  on  their  work  ; and  when  I asked 

why  he  did  it  he  stared  as  a grocer  would  stare 

if  you  asked  why  he  sold  groceries.  Musicians 

of  this  class  are  happily  in  the  habit  of  dying  of 
“ overwork  ” ; and  the  musical  and  other  papers  print 
pathetic  obituary  notices  in  which  the  fact  is  never 
mentioned  that  the  deceased  would  have  led  a happier 
and  more  useful  life  and  probably  would  have  lived 
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longer  had  he  not  been  such  a place-grabber.  These 
“ musicians  ” are  the  curse  of  music  in  England.  They 
grab  everything  and  draw  big  pay  for  doing  badly  what 
the  few  genuine  musicians  who  do  appear  at  long  inter- 
vals would  gladly  receive  small  pay  for  doing  well  ; and 
by  their  talk  and  their  example  they  inculcate  the  basest 
and  most  sordid  views  of  life  and  of  art  in  those  who  come 
under  their  influence.  So  long  as  wealth  and  reputation 
reward  place-grabbing  on  the  one  hand,  and  poverty  and 
obscurity  or  contempt  reward  genuine  effort  on  the  other, 
so  long  will  we  produce  a thousand  place-grabbers,  big 
and  little,  ff>r  one  genuine  musician,  and  so  long  will  we 
have  to  go  abroad  for  our  genuine  music.  I am  quite 
aware  that  place-grabbing  goes  on  in  Germany  as  well 
as  in  England.  But  Mottl  would  not  be  allowed  to  hold 
the  conductorship  of  say  the  Carlsruhe,  Munich,  and 
Berlin  operas  ; whereas  if  we  had  three  opera  houses  in 
England  they  would  not  be  open  a fortnight  before 
intrigues  would  be  well  advanced  for  placing  them  all 
in  the  hands  of  one  “distinguished”  musician,  and  a 
servile  Press  would  say  that  after  all  the  arrangement 
was  an  admirable  one  since  it  put  opera  under  the 
control  of  the  best  man  in  the  market.  And  in  a few 
weeks  the  three  opera  houses  would  no  more  count  in 
the  musical  life  of  the  country  than  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  the  Bach  Choir,  and  the  Royal  Choral  Society, 
count  in  the  musical  life  of  London  to-day.  They 
might  be  kept  alive  by  Royal  patronage  and  by 
interested  guarantors  ; but  we  would  go  elsewhere  for 
opera  just  as  we  now  go  elsewhere  than  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic, or  Bach  Choir,  or  Royal  Choral  Society  for 
orchestral  playing  or  choral  singing. 

If  any  one  asks,  Is  there  a remedy  ? I reply  that 
there  are  two.  The  first  is  an  immediate  one  ; but 
since  it  would  involve  the  hanging  of  a couple  of  dozen 
of  eminent  and  respectable  British  musicians  and  the 
passing  of  a dozen  Bills  by  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
shall  not  trouble  to  set  it  forth  at  all  ' for  the  one  thing 
is  as  completely  out  of  the  question  as  the  other.  The 
other  would  work  more  slowly  and  it  is  not  so  drastic. 
But  as  it  is  quite  as  impracticable,  it,  too,  must  be  left 
alone  for  the  present.  J.  F.  R. 

DALY  UNDAUNTED. 

“The  Countess  Gucki.”  An  entirely  new  comedy  in 
three  acts,  adapted  from  the  original  of  Franz  von 
Schonthan  by  Augustin  Daly.  Comedy  Theatre, 

1 1 July,  1896. 

“The  Liar.”  Comedy  in  two  acts,  by  Samuel  Foote. 

Royalty  Theatre,  9 July,  1896.  (A  Revival.) 

“ The  Honorable  Member.”  A new  three-act  comedy 
drama  by  A.  W.  Gattie.  Court  Theatre,  14  July, 
1896. 

OMR.  DALY  ! Unfortunate  Mr.  Daly  ! What  a 
play!  And  we  are  actually  assured  that  “The 
Countess  Gucki  ” was  received  with  delight  in  America  ! 
Well,  perhaps  it  is  true.  After  all,  it  may  very  well  be 
that  a nation  plunged  by  its  political  circumstances  into 
the  study  of  tracts  on  bi-metallism  may  have  found  this 
“entirely  new  comedy”  quite  a page  of  romance  after 
so  many  pages  of  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver. 
But  in  London,  at  the  end  of  a season  of  undistracted 
gaiety,  it  is  about  as  interesting  as  a second-hand  ball 
dress  of  the  last  season  but  ten.  When  the  curtain  goes 
up,  we  are  in  Carlsbad  in  1819,  talking  glibly  about 
Goethe  and  Beethoven  for  the  sake  of  local  and  temporal 
colour.  Two  young  lovers,  who  provide  what  one  may 
call  the  melancholy  relief  to  Miss  Rehan,  enter  upon  a 
maddeningly  tedious  exposition  of  the  relationship  and 
movements  of  a number  of  persons  with  long  German 
titles.  As  none  of  these  people  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  play  as  subsequently  developed,  the  audience 
is  perhaps  expected  to  discover,  when  the  curtain  falls, 
that  the  exposition  was  a practical  joke  at  their  ex- 
pense, and  to  go  home  laughing  good-humouredly  at 
their  own  discomfiture.  But  I was  far  too  broken-spirited 
for  any  such  merriment.  These  wretched  lovers  are 
supposed  to  be  a dull,  timid  couple,  too  shy  to  come  to 
the  point ; and  as  the  luckless  artists  who  impersonate 
them  have  no  comic  power,  they  present  the  pair  with 
such  conscientious  seriousness  that  reality  itself  could 
produce  nothing  more  insufferably  tiresome.  At  last 


Miss  Rehan  appears,  her  entry  being  worked  up  with 
music — O Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Daly,  when  will  you  learn 
the  time  of  day  in  London  ? — in  a hideous  Madame  de 
Stael  costume  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Miss 
Rehan,  a woman  in  the  prime  of  life  with  a splendid 
physique,  is  so  careless  of  her  bodily  training  that  she 
looks  as  old  as  I do.  She,  too,  talks  about  Goethe  and 
Beethoven,  and,  having  the  merest  chambermaid’s  part, 
proceeds  heartlessly  to  exhibit  a selection  of  strokes  and 
touches  broken  off  from  the  old  parts  in  which  she  has  so 
often  enchanted  us.  This  rifling  of  the  cherished  trophies 
of  her  art  to  make  a miserable  bag  of  tricks  for  a 
part  and  a play  which  the  meekest  leading  lady  in 
London  would  rebel  against,  was  to  me  downright 
sacrilege  : I leave  Miss  Rehan  to  defend  it  if  she  can. 
The  play,  such  as  it  is,  begins  with  the  entry  of  a 
gigantic  coxcomb  who  lays  siege  to  the  ladies  of  the 
household  in  a manner  meant  by  the  dramatist  to  be 
engaging  and  interesting.  In  real  life  a barmaid  would 
rebuke  his  intolerable  gallantries  : on  the  stage  Miss 
Rehan  is  supposed  to  be  fascinated  by  them.  Later  on 
comes  the  one  feeble  morsel  of  stale  sentiment  which 
saves  the  play  from  the  summary  damnation  it  de- 
serves. An  old  General,  the  coxcomb’s  uncle,  loved 
the  Countess  Gucki  when  she  was  sixteen.  They  meet 
again  : the  General  still  cherishes  his  old  romance  : the 
lady  is  touched  by  his  devotion.  The  dramatist  thrusts 
this  ready-made  piece  of  pathos  in  your  face  as  artlessly 
as  a village  boy  thrusts  a turnip-headed  bogie  ; but, 
like  the  bogie,  it  has  its  effect  on  simple  folk  ; and 
Miss  Rehan,  with  callous  cleverness,  turns  on  one  of 
her  best  “Twelfth  Night”  effects,  and  arrests  the 
sentimental  moment  with  a power  which,  wasted  on 
such  trivial  stuff,  is  positively  cynical  and  shocking. 
But  this  oasis  is  soon  left  behind.  The  old  General, 
not  having  a line  that  is  worth  speaking,  looks  solemn 
and  kisses  Miss  Rehan’s  hand  five  or  six  times  every 
minute  ; the  coxcomb  suddenly  takes  the  part  of 
circus  clown,  and,  in  pretended  transports  of  jealousy, 
thrusts  a map  between  the  pair,  and  shifts  it  up  and 
down  whilst  they  dodge  him  by  trying  to  see  one 
another  over  or  under  it.  But,  well  as  we  by  this  time 
know  Mr.  Daly’s  idea  of  high  comedy,  I doubt  if  I shall 
be  believed  if  I describe  the  play  too  closely.  The 
whole  affair,  as  a comedy  presented  at  a West  End 
house  to  a London  audience  by  a manager  “ starring  ” 
a first-rate  actress,  ought  to  be  incredible — ought  to 
indicate  that  the  manager  is  in  his  second  childhood. 
But  I suppose  it  only  indicates  that  audiences  are 
in  their  first  childhood.  If  it  pays,  I have  no  more 
to  say. 

Mr.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  like  Miss  Rehan,  are 
still  faithful  to  Mr.  Daly,  in  spite  of  his  wasting  their 
talent  on  trash  utterly  unworthy  of  them.  Remon- 
strance, I suppose,  is  useless.  At  best  it  could  only 
drive  Mr.  Daly  into  another  of  his  fricassees  of  Shake- 
speare. 

Mr.  Bourchier’s  revival  of  “The  Liar”  produced 
an  effect  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  merits  of  the  play 
by  the  contrast  between  Foote’s  clever  dialogue  and  the 
witlessness  of  our  contemporary  drama.  The  part  of 
Young  Wilding  gives  no  trouble  to  a comedian  of  Mr. 
Bourchier’s  address  ; and  Mr.  Hendrie  as  Old  Wilding 
was  equal  to  the  occasion  ; but  the  rest  clowned  in  the 
most  graceless  amateur  fashion.  The  very  common- 
places of  deportment  are  vanishing  from  the  stage. 
The  women  cannot  even  make  a curtsey  : they  sit 
down  on  their  heels  with  a flop  and  a smirk,  and 
think  that  that  is  what  Mr.  Turveydrop  taught  their 
grandmothers.  Even  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  is  far  too 
off-hand  and  easily  self-satisfied.  Actors,  it  seems  to 
me,  will  not  be  persuaded  nowadays  to  begin  at  the 
right  end  of  their  profession.  Instead  of  acquiring  the 
cultivated  speech,  gesture,  movement,  and  personality 
which  distinguish  acting  as  a fine  art  from  acting  in 
the  ordinary  sense  in  which  everybody  acts,  they  dismiss 
it  as  a mere  word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to 
suffer,  like  Lindley  Murray’s  verb,  and  proceed  to 
inflame  their  imaginations  with  romantic  literature  and 
green-room  journalism  until  such  time  as  their  great 
opportunity  will  come.  Off  the  stage,  be  it  observed, 
people  are  now  better  trained  physically  than  they  ever 
were  before,  and  therefore  more  impatient  of  exhibitions 
of  ugliness  and  clumsiness.  Any  good  dancing-master 
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could  take  half  a dozen  ordinary  active  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  in  four  lessons  make  them  go 
through  the  whole  stage  business  of  “ The  Liar  ” much 
more  handsomely  than  the  Royalty  company.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  all  actors  and  actresses  are  not  presented 
at  Court  : it  would  force  them,  for  once  in  their  lives  at 
least,  to  study  the  pageantry  of  their  profession,  instead 
of  idly  nursing  their  ambitions,  and  dreaming  of  “ con- 
ceptions ” which  they  could  not  execute  if  they  were 
put  to  the  proof. 

“The  Honorable  Member,”  produced  at  a matinee 
at  the  Court  last  Tuesday,  is  a remarkable  play  ; not 
because  the  author,  Mr.  Gattie,  is  either  a great 
dramatic  poet  or  even,  so  far,  a finished  playwright ; 
but  because  he  seems  conversant  with  ethical,  social, 
and  political  ideas  which  have  been  fermenting  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  in  England  and  America,  and  which 
have  considerably  modified  the  assumptions  upon 
which  writers  of  penny  novelettes  and  fashionable 
dramas  depend  for  popular  sympathy.  The  social 
judgments  pronounced  in  the  play  are  unmistakably 
those  of  reaction  against  unsocial  commercialism  and 
political  party  service,  with  here  and  there  a touch  of 
the  cultured  variety  of  anarchism.  The  hero  is  openly 
impatient  of  the  scruples  the  heroine  makes  about 
going  to  live  with  him,  she  being  unfortunately  married 
to  a felon.  “You  say  it  is  wrong,”  he  says:  “what 
you  mean  is  that  some  person  in  a horsehair  wig  will 
show  that  it  is  against  the  law.”  When  some  one  takes 
a high  moral  tone  against  betting,  he  uses  up  the  point 
made  in  Mr.  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe’s  essays,  that 
a life  insurance  is  a pure  bet  made  by  the  insurance 
company  with  the  person  insured.  A dramatist  who 
has  read  Mr.  Donisthorpe  comes  as  a refreshing  sur- 
prise in  a theatrical  generation  which  pouts  at  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones’s  plays  because  their  ideas  are  as 
modern  as  those  of  Pusey  and  Maurice,  Ruskin  and 
Dickens.  I suggest,  however,  to  Mr.  Gattie  that  people’s 
ideas,  however  useful  they  may  be  for  embroidery,  espe- 
cially in  passages  of  comedy,  are  not  the  true  stuff  of 
drama,  which  is  always  the  naive  feeling  underlying  the 
ideas.  As  one  who  has  had  somewhat  exceptional 
opportunities  of  observing  the  world  in  which  these  new 
ideas  are  current,  I can  testify  that  they  afford  no  clue 
to  the  individual  character  of  the  person  holding  them. 
A Socialist  view  of  industrial  questions,  and  an  Indi- 
vidualist view  of  certain  moral  questions,  may  strongly 
differentiate  the  rising  public  man  of  to-day  from  the 
rising  public  man  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  not  one 
rising  public  man  of  to-day  from  another  rising  public 
man  of  to-day.  I know  a dozen  men  who  talk  and 
think  just  as  Mr.  Gattie’s  editor-hero  talks  and  thinks  ; 
but  they  differ  from  one  another  as  widely  as  Pistol 
differs  from  Hamlet.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Liberal-Capitalist  persons  who  talk  and  think  just  the 
other  way  : they  differ  as  widely  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
differs  from  Mr.  Jabez  Balfour.  I quite  see  that  since 
we  shall  always  have  a dozen  dramatists  who  can 
handle  conventions  for  every  one  who  can  handle  cha- 
racter, we  are  coming  fast  to  a melodramatic  formula 
in  which  the  villain  shall  be  a bad  employer  and  the  hero 
a Socialist ; but  that  formula  is  no  truer  to  life  than  the 
old  one  in  which  the  villain  was  a lawyer  and  the  hero  a 
Jack  Tar.  It  is  less  than  four  years  since  the  Independent 
Theatre,  then  in  desperate  straits  for  a play  of  native 
growth,  extracted  from  my  dust-heap  of  forgotten  MSS. 
a play  called  “ Widowers’  Houses,”  in  which  I brought 
on  the  stage  the  slum  landlord  and  domineering  em- 
ployer who  is,  in  private  life,  a scrupulously  respectable 
gentleman.  Also  his  bullied,  sweated  rent-collector. 
Take  “Widowers’  Houses”;  cut  out  the  passages 
which  convict  the  audience  of  being  just  as  responsible 
for  the  slums  as  the  landlord  is  ; make  the  hero  a 
ranting  Socialist  instead  of  a perfectly  commonplace 
young  gentleman  ; make  the  heroine  an  angel  instead 
of  her  father’s  daughter  only  one  generation  removed 
from  the  wash-tub  ; and  you  have  the  successful  melo- 
drama of  to-morrow.  Mr.  Gattie,  who  probably  never 
saw  my  play,  has  taken  a long  step  in  this  direction. 
His  Samuel  Ditherby,  M.P. , bullying  the  wretched 
clerk  Beamer,  is  my  Sartorius  bullying  the  rent- 
collector  Lickcheese  ; and  the  relationship  is  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  just  as  my  play  was  rescued 
from  the  fury  of  an  outraged  public  by  Mr.  James 


Welch’s  creation  of  Lickcheese,  “The  Honorable 
Member  ” was  helped  through  an  intolerably  hot 
July  afternoon  by  the  same  actor’s  impersonation 
of  Beamer.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Welch,  the  third 
act  of  “Widowers’  Houses”  presented  Lickcheese  in 
a comic  aspect,  and  so  left  an  impression  that  Mr. 
Welch  had  made  his  great  hit  in  a comic  part.  But, 
though  Mr.  Welch  has  a considerable  power  of  being 
funny,  he  has  done  no  purely  comic  part  that  half  a 
dozen  other  comedians  could  not  do  as  well  or  better  ; 
whereas  his  power  of  pathos  in  realism — a power  which 
is  sufficient  to  awaken  the  sympathy  and  hush  the 
attention  of  the  whole  house  before  he  utters  a word — 
distinguishes  him  from  every  other  actor  in  his  line  on 
our  stage  ; entitles  him,  indeed,  to  rank  as  an  actor  of 
genius.  His  Petkoff  in  “Arms  and  the  Man,”  and  his 
postboy  in  “ Rosemary,”  are  all  very  well  ; but  what 
difficulty  would  there  be  in  replacing  him  in  either  part? 
But  his  first  entry  and  scene  as  Lickcheese,  his  curate 
in  “ Alan’s  Wife,”  and  this  new  part  of  Beamer — all 
pathetic  work — which  of  our  actors  could  touch  them 
after  him  ? Beamer  is  technically  even  a greater 
triumph  than  Lickcheese,  because — though  I say  it 
who  should  not — the  author  has  been  less  considerate 
to  the  actor.  Mr.  Welch’s  exit  in  dead  silence  in  the 
first  act  of  “ Widowers’  Houses  ” brought  down  the 
house  ; but  it  was  bound  to  do  so  if  only  (a  large  “ if,” 

I admit)  the  actor  had  driven  home  the  preceding  scene 
up  to  the  hilt.  But  Beamer  has  to  turn  at  the  door  and 
deliver  what  I take  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
exit  speeches  ever  penned,  being  nothing  less  than 
“ Curse  you  ! Curse  you  ! Damn  you  to  hell  ! ” That 
speech  is  one  of  the  author’s  mistakes  ; but  Mr.  Welch 
pulled  it  through  so  successfully  that  his  exit  was  again 
the  hit  of  the  piece.  Surely  it  cannot  take  our  managers 
more  than  another  twenty  years — or,  say,  twenty-five — 
to  realize  that  the  parts  for  Mr.  Welch  are  strong  and 
real  pathetic  parts  instead  of  silly  clowning  ones. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  popular  elements  in  Sar- 
torius and  Lickcheese,  with  an  angel  heroine  of  the 
unjustly  accused  variety,  and  a hero  who,  if  not 
aggressively  a Socialist,  is  a high-toned  young  man  of 
the  American  ethical  sort,  ready  to  try  the  same  experi- 
ment of  living  down  prejudice  that  George  Henry  Lewes 
tried  with  George  Eliot.  The  plot  is  very  old  and 
simple — “ La  Gazza  Ladra  ” over  again,  except  that  it 
is  Beamer  instead  of  a magpie  who  brings  the  heroine 
under  suspicion  of  stealing  the  family  diamonds.  The 
audience  swallowed  all  the  heterodox  sentiments  as  if 
they  were  the  platitudes  of  an  archbishop.  The  play 
might  be  lightened  and  smartened  considerably  by  the 
excision  of  a number  of  bits  and  scraps  which,  good 
enough  for  conversation,  are  not  good  enough  for 
drama.  Miss  Madge  McIntosh  played  the  heroine  so 
naturally  that  she  was  neither  more  nor  less  interest- 
ing than  if  the  play  had  been  real.  This  is  more  than 
I could  say  for  all  actresses  ; but  I do  not  mean  it  as 
a compliment  for  all  that.  Unless  an  actress  can  be 
at  least  ten  times  as  interesting  as  a real  lady,  why 
should  she  leave  the  drawing-room  and  go  on  the 
stage?  Mr.  Graham  Brown’s  impersonation  of  the 
plain-clothes  policeman  was  a clever  bit  of  mimicry. 
The  other  parts  were  in  familiar  hands- — those  of  Mr. 
Anson,  Mrs.  Edmund  Phelps,  Mr.  Bernage,  and  Mr. 
Scott  Buist.  G.  B.  S. 

REFLECTIONS  FROM  THE  RAND. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Johannesburg,  22  June , 1896. 

CONSIDERABLE  satisfaction  was  given  by  the 
announcement  that  the  Rand  gold  output  for  May 
reached  the  splendid  total  of  195,00s  ozs.  The  details, 
although  detracting  somewhat  from  the  merit  of  the 
aggregate,  showing  as  they  do  the  inclusion  of  returns 
omitted  from  the  April  list,  strike  the  cautious  critic  as 
being  the  pleasant  shadows  of  coming  glad  events. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  industry 
will  shoot  ahead  rapidly  now  that  the  main  obstacles  to 
progress  have  been  removed.  How  far  the  short  sup- 
ply of  coal  will  affect  the  producing  companies  in  the 
current  month  remains  to  be  seen.  I am  in  a position 
to  state,  however,  that,  as  the  result  of  representations 
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to  the  Netherlands  Railway  Company,  whose  con- 
veyance service  is  wholly  inadequate,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  summary  of  the  figures 
representing  the  return  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines  and 
Association  of  Mines  for  May  is  as  follows  : — 


Chamber 

Association 

ozs. 

OZS. 

Mill 

104,359 

24,073 

Concentrates 

6,981 

1,809 

Tailings  and  other  sources  . 

49>295 

8,490 

160,635 

34,372 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  now  brought  to  a close 
Johannesburg  was  almost  ablaze  with  festive  gatherings 
and  farewell  banquets  in  honour  of  some  prominent 
members  of  the  Reform  Committee,  who  leave  by  the 
outgoing  mail  steamer  on  a trip  to  Europe  : but  the  last 
three  days  were  overshadowed  with  sorrow  at  the 
melancholy  news  that  the  “Drummond  Castle”  had 
foundered  off  Ushant. 

Neither  in  a financial  nor  political  sense  is  there  much 
to  record  of  the  past  week.  The  Stock  Market  has 
gradually  gravitated  toward  weakness,  and  the  news 
of  a native  outbreak  in  Mashonaland,  while  the 
Chartered  forces  are  still  dealing  with  the  Matabele, 
has  not  tended  to  improve  the  tone.  But  the  position 
is  by  no  means  a bad  one  as  regards  Rand  mining 
securities,  if  the  prevailing  conditions  may  be  used  as 
a criterion.  The  one  impediment  to  mining  progress 
— one  that  is  being  surmounted  with  the  tardy  assist- 
ance of  the  Netherlands  Railway  Company — is  the 
short  supply  of  coal  at  some  of  the  mines.  The  supply 
of  labour  is  at  present  quite  equal  to  the  demand, 
though  there  are  dangers  before  us  with  respect  to 
it,  and  drought  is  a thing  of  the  past.  There  is  no 
accounting  for  the  violent  fluctuations  characterizing 
Stock  Exchange  business.  And  it  is  quite  inconceivable 
that,  under  all  circumstances,  the  so-called  “slump” 
in  Kaffirs,  not  to  say  heroes,  can  make  a further  inroad 
into  the  pockets  of  operators  for  the  rise.  Whatever 
may  be  brewing  politically,  the  mining  industry  of  the 
Rand  is  restored  to  its  normal  level — that  is  to  say,  to 
a level  from  which  it  may  again  forge  ahead. 

M.  Henrotte,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Banque 
Fran^aise,  is  at  present  on  a visit  to  Johannesburg, 
and  has  expressed  himself  highly  delighted  and  satisfied 
with  all  he  has  seen,  and  with  the  magnificent  position 
and  prospects  of  the  mining  industry,  which  his  per- 
sonal inspection  has  assured  him  of.  It  would  certainly 
be  well  if  the  foreign  magnates  interested  in  the  Rand 
would  come  here  and  see  for  themselves  what  these 
unrivalled  fields  have  already  done,  and  what  they  are 
still  capable  of  doing.  M.  Henrotte’s  visit  is  certain 
to  have  most  satisfactory  results,  and  his  countrymen, 
I have  no  doubt,  will  set  much  value  by  his  expres- 
sion of  approval.  At  a dinner  which  M.  Henrotte, 
in  conjunction  with  M.  le  Baron  de  Catalin,  the  local 
director  of  the  Banque,  gave  to  a few  leading  financiers 
one  night  this  week,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  his 
confidence  in  this  great  industry  in  the  warmest  possible 
terms. 

Dinners  and  banquets  have,  indeed,  been  the  order  of 
the  week.  Mr.  Barnato,  as  I wrote  in  my  last  letter, 
was  entertained  prior  to  his  departure  for  Kimberley 
and  the  Colony  ; his  nephew,  Mr.  Joel,  has  been  the 
guest  of  two  similar  functions  this  week  ; on  Friday 
night  a dinner  was  given  to  Messrs.  H.  J.  King  and 
H.  C.  Hull  ; and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Bertie  Mosenthal 
— a popular  member  of  the  local  Exchange — was 
honoured  at  luncheon  prior  to  his  departure  for  Cape 
Town. 

A correspondent  furnishes  some  notes  which  may  be 
of  moment  to  those  interested  in  the  Zoutpansberg 
district,  which  the  completion  of  the  Pretoria-Pieter- 
burg  Railway  is  expected  to  do  so  much  to  develop. 
He  tells  us  that  each  week  brings  inquiries  for  samples 
from  ground  where  considerable  sums  have  been 
expended  in  the  earlier  days,  and  the  claims  are  rapidly 
being  pegged  by  capitalists  from  Johannesburg  and 
elsewhere.  During  the  last  few  weeks  several  parties 
have  visited  the  fields  with  the  intention  of  taking  up 
ground,  and  their  investigations  appear  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, as  it  is  said  that  large  blocks  are  being  pegged  out 
both  on  the  Klein  Letaba  line  and  the  Tsama.  Other 
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prospectors  are  now  on  their  way  from  Johannesburg, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  before  long  we  shall 
see  these  fields  enjoying  the  popularity  they  deserve. 
Although  several  ventures,  so  far,  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, it  was  not  from  the  want  of  payable  reef,  for 
present  workings  show  many  reefs  containing  plenty 
of  gold.  At  the  Birthday,  work  has  already  started 
on  the  erection  of  cyanide  plant  for  the  treatment 
of  the  Company’s  tailings — an  undertaking  which 
private  individuals  have  taken  in  hand,  and  the  issue  of 
which  is  anxiously  waited  for  by  all  interested  in  the 
district.  The  work  has  been  much  delayed  owing  to 
difficulties  of  transport  consequent  upon  the  rinderpest 
regulations  now  in  force,  the  material  required  being 
stopped  on  the  road. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THERE  was  a strong  demand  for  money  during  the 
past  week,  owing  to  the  Stock  Exchange  Settle- 
ment, but  money  was  very  abundant  at  \ per  cent,  for 
day-to-day  loans  and  for  short  fixtures.  The  Discount 
Market  dull  ; f-  per  cent,  was  the  rate  for  three  and  four 
months’  bills,  and  f per  cent,  for  six  months’.  There 
was  some  demand  for  bar  gold  in  the  Bullion  Market. 
The  Bank  rate  remains  unchanged  at  2 per  cent.  Stock 
Exchange  business  was  generally  very  quiet.  Home 
Government  stocks  were  fairly  steady,  Consols  being 
quoted  at  1 1 3X7¥  for  money,  and  11377  for  the  account  on 
Wednesday.  On  the  same  day  Bank  of  Ireland  stock 
rose  to  369^,  a rise  of  3.  Colonial  loans  were  strong 
and  in  good  request. 

Home  Railways  have  been  firm  on  the  whole,  although 
there  was  a tendency  to  dulness  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
week.  The  Sheffield  dividend,  which  was  declared  at 
1 per  cent,  of  the  Ordinary  stock,  £3,600  being  carried 
forward,  was  considered  disappointing,  and  the  Metro- 
politan dividend  at  3J  per  cent.,  £13,000  being  carried 
forward,  was  not  regarded  as  favourable  in  some 
quarters,  when  compared  with  last  year’s.  The  traffic 
receipts  were  as  a rule  favourable.  Among  lines  show- 
ing the  more  noteworthy  increases,  we  may  mention  the 
London  and  North-Western  (.£10,398),  the  Midland 
(£9,068),  the  North-Eastern  (£8,505),  the  Great  Western 
(£7,090),  the  Great  Eastern  (£5,803,  which  is  an  in- 
crease upon  an  increase  of  £3,427  in  1895),  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  (£5,451),  the  Great  Northern 
(£4,678),  the  North  Staffordshire  (£2,775),  the  London 
and  South-Western  (£1,644),  the  Sheffield  (£1,478), 
&c.  The  lines  showing  the  largest  decreases  were  the 
Scotch  railways,  the  Caledonian  (£7,854)  and  the  North 
British  (£5,507).  The  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  also 
showed  a decrease  of  £2,111,  and  the  Taff  Vale  a 
decrease  of  £1,691. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  week  a certain  amount  of 
London  buying  lent  a momentary  steadiness  to  the 
American  Railway  Market  ; but  selling  in  New  York 
continued,  and  prices  became  greatly  depressed  by 
withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  Treasury,  by  the  pro- 
bability of  further  gold  shipments  in  the  near  future, 
and  by  the  news  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt’s  serious 
illness.  The  currency  problem  likewise  helped  to 
depress  the  market ; and  the  result  was  an  almost 
universal  decline  in  prices.  The  weakness  of  the 
American  Market  affected  Canadian  Pacific  shares, 
which  fell  on  Wednesday  to  6i£.  Grand  Trunk  stocks 
were  also  lower.  Mexican  Railway  stocks,  on  the 
other  hand,  advanced  considerably,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
favourable  traffic  receipts  recently  announced.  In  the 
South  American  Market,  Argentine  Railways  were 
higher  as  a rule. 

The  Foreign  Market  was  steady,  but  without  much 
business  being  transacted,  though  the  Argentine  Unifi- 
cation Bill  has  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Con- 
tinental selling  tended  somewhat  to  lower  the  prices  of 
Argentine  Loans  ; whilst  “ Brazilians  ” have  slightly 
fallen.  There  has  been  a rise  in  the  Buenos  Ayres  gold 
premium.  Egyptian,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Turkish 
stocks  were  fairly  firm.  The  general  Mining  Market 
was  virtually  neglected,  and  prices  remain  very  much  as 
they  were  last  week.  There  was  a slight  demand  for 
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Indian  and  New  Zealand  securities.  In  Copper  shares 
there  was  little  or  no  movement.  The  South  African 
Market  was  also  quite  inactive,  and  prices  remained 
without  any  considerable  alteration.  Silver  was  firm  at 
31  %d.  per  ounce,  whilst  Rupee-paper  advanced  to  6qg. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

GOLDEN  RIVER,  QUESNELLE,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  has  been  formed,  with  a capital  of 
^350,000,  to  acquire  the  rights  and  powers  conferred 
by  three  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  British  Columbia, 
granting  the  exclusive  right  to  extract  the  gold  and 
other  precious  metals  in  the  entire  length  of  the  South 
Fork  of  Quesnelle  River  and  a portion  of  the  main 
river,  about  miles,  in  the  district  of  Cariboo.  The 
capital  is  divided  into  247,000  Ordinary  shares  and 
103,000  10  per  cent,  cumulative  Preference  Shares  which 
constitute  the  present  issue,  of  which  80,000  are  re- 
served for  working  capital.  The  enterprise  seems  a 
likely  one,  as  the  results  of  dredging  and  diving  are 
satisfactory,  statutory  declarations  to  this  effect  being 
given  in  the  prospectus.  That  there  is  gold,  and  in 
large  quantities,  in  this  district,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  upwards  of  ^4,000,000  in  gold  has  already 
been  taken  from  some  2f  miles  of  the  Williams 
Creek.  There  is,  however,  one  great  obstacle 
to  gold-mining  in  British  Columbia  which  does 
not  exist  in  South  Africa  or  Western  Australia — 
namely,  the  enforced  cessation  of  work  during  nearly 
half  the  year  as  the  result  of  the  frost.  This  is  an 
important  point  to  consider  before  investing  money  in 
an  undertaking  the  success  of  which  depends  upon 
operations  in  the  bed  of  a river.  Nevertheless,  should 
the  property  prove  as  rich  as  the  Directors  are  justified 
in  expecting  from  the  reports  of  those  who  have  pro- 
spected it,  investors  will  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
The  Board  is  strong  and  representative,  the  chairman 
being  the  Agent-General  for  the  Colony  in  England,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Directors  being  men  who  have  had 
experience  in  similar  enterprises. 

;burbanks  consols,  limited. 

This  Company  differs  in  no  way  from  the  many  others 
formed  to  acquire  and  develop  properties  in  Western 
Australia.  The  mines  are,  of  course,  “ immediately 
adjoining”  those  of  a company  the  price  of  whose 
shares  is  worth  quoting,  and  they  are,  of  course, 
“ thoroughly  recommended  ” by  a variety  of  M.  E.’s. 
The  property  may  be  of  great  value  or  practically 
worthless. 

THE  DUNALLAN  GOLD  MINES,  LIMITED. 

“ A proved  mine.  Small  capital.”  These  attractive 
words  are  set  in  large  type  above  the  advertisement  of 
this  Company’s  prospectus,  together  with  a statement 
that  the  estimated  value  of  ore  in  sight  is  ^63,000. 
This  estimate  is  a quotation  from  the  report  of  a Mr. 
Fearby,  who,  we  are  told,  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
very  careful  and  cautious  mining  engineer.  Under 
these  circumstances,  as  the  capital  is  only  ^85,000  in 
£1  shares,  20,000  of  which  are  reserved  for  working 
capital,  and  as  the  water  difficulty  “ does  not  appear  to 
exist,”  we  must  congratulate  the  promoters  on  an  act 
of  almost  aggressive  philanthropy. 

COWELL,  CRAFT,  & CO.,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  certain  businesses 
in  the  West  End  of  London,  a careful  report  by  Messrs. 
Deloitte,  Dever,  Griffiths,  & Co.  showing  a profit  suffi- 
cient to  pay  5^  per  cent,  on  the  Preference  shares  and 
12  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares  of  a capital  of 
..-£150,000,  divided  into  75,000  Preference  and  75,000 
Ordinary  shares.  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  profits  of  the  three  years  ending 
31  December,  1895.  The  profits  of  the  last  year  were 
nearly  .£2,000  greater  than  those  of  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  although  they  were  only  little  in  excess  of  the 
result  of  the  business  done  in  1893.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  the  cause  of  the  fall  in  business  and  the  sub- 
sequent recovery,  so  that  one  could  arrive  at  some  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  probability  of  last  year’s  profits  being 
maintained.  We  note  that  Mr.  T.  E.  Polden  is  chairman 


of  the  Board.  This  gentleman  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Royal  Palace  Hotel,  Limited,  and  in  this  capacity 
might  well  have  influenced  business  , to  a considerable 
amount  with  Cowell,  Craft,  & Co.,  who  are  butchers, 
provision  merchants,  and  fruiterers,  besides  being  the 
owners  of  a steam  laundry  and  dye  works  at  Acton. 
Intending  investors  would  do  well  to  make  inquiries  on 
this  point. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ CERTAIN  CRITICAL  OPINIONS.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  16  July , 1896. 

TAEAR  SIR, — I am  a victim  to  the  new  habit  of  read- 
ing  ten  or  twenty  times  as  much  about  books  as  I 
do  in  books.  All  the  daily  papers  that  I take  in,  or  read 
at  my  club,  make  a great  point  of  being  “ on  the  spot  ” 
with  reviews  of  novels  and  other  books  which  seem 
likely  to  have  a vogue.  If  the  names  of  certain  authors 
are  involved,  you  may  look  with  confidence  for  a column 
on  the  very  day  of  publication,  and,  as  I happen  to  know 
from  several  cases  of  personal  observation,  if  an  author 
nowadays  does  not  get  a “ notice  ” within  two  or  three 
weeks  he  considers  himself  badly  treated  by  the  paper. 
As  one  journal  after  another  has  adopted  this  plan  of 
treating  the  current  output  of  books  as  news-matter, 
the  taste  for  that  kind  of  reading  has  naturally  increased, 
until  now  it  may  be  said  of  almost  any  London  daily 
that  it  gladly  devotes  a page  to  “literary  criticism”" 
where  ten  years  ago  it  reluctantly  made  room  for  a 
column. 

But  what  “ criticism  ” it  is  ! And  to  what  a pitiable 
state  of  ignorant  confusion  must  it  not  be  reducing  the 
minds  of  this  ever-increasing  army  of  its  readers  ! Of 
course  it  may  be  answered  that  these  omnivorous  de- 
vourers  of  the  daily  reviews  have  nothing  to  do  with 
literature,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that  they  are  at 
least  as  well  employed  in  reading  this  stuff  as  in  absorb- 
ing the  details  of  the  police-court  proceedings.  I dare 
say  this  is  true  enough.  But  what  I am  frightened  about 
is  the  evident  demoralizing  effect  this  harum-scarum 
“Book  of  the  Day”  or  “ Book  of  the  Week”  cheap 
reviewing  is  having  on  the  criticism  of  the  better  sort. 

The  “ Saturday  Review”  almost  alone  has  shown  no 
sign  of  this  deterioration  in  its  reviewing  pages.  It 
maintains  its  standard,  and  more.  But  why — oh,  why — 
on  one  of  the  other  pages  does  it  speak  of  Mr.  Morley 
Roberts,  who  is  a product  of  the  daily-booming  process 
if  ever  there  was  one,  as  if  he  belonged  to  literature  ? — 
Faithfully  yours,  E.  J.  C. 

THE  POOR  CLERGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  July,  1896. 

Sir, — It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  cost  of 
managing  the  Church  Estates  is  given  in  reports  to 
Parliament  which  can  be  purchased  at  Eyre  & Spottis- 
woode’s  for  7 \d.  I send  you  some  extracts. 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  show  on  page  6 : — 

£ 

. 32,272 

• 7>424 

• 7.09° 

. 1,101 


^47.887 

Then  we  have  another  little  bill  from  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty  for  their  pay,  including  the  salary  of  an  under- 
secretary of  £700  a year,  and  charges  of  management 
^10,282. 

Thus  the  cost  of  red  tape  of  these  two  estates  is 
nearly  £60,000  a year.  Very  nice,  no  doubt,  for  those 
who  have  these  sweet  little  posts  with  incomes,  as 
Whitaker  tells  us,  up  to  £1, 000  and  £1,500  a year — 
especially  when  tithes  were  equal  to  it ; but  now,  with 
such  hard  poverty  amongst  the  clergy,  I think  Parlia- 
ment should  inquire  into  the  above  vast  sums,  with  a 
view  to  returning  to  the  poorer  clergy  much  of  this  pay 
which  belongs  to  them. 

A Conservative  Churchman. 


Official  Establishment  costs  . 
Legal  expenses 
Surveyor  . . . . 

Architects  . 
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REVIEWS. 

DULL,  BUT  PROBABLE. 

“The  World  and  a Man.”  By  “Z.  Z.”  London: 
William  Heinemann.  1896. 

SOME  months  ago  that  vast  public  which  does  not 
read  books,  but  which  devours  eagerly  great 
stores  of  what  it  believes  to  be  literary  gossip,  was 
supplied  by  the  newspapers  with  an  account  of  the 
workshop  from  which  this  book  emanates.  The  picture 
was  a fascinating  one,  but  we  recall  from  it  now  only 
the  central  idea  of  a big  table,  at  which  were  seated  on 
opposite  sides  two  gifted  brothers,  each  writing  as  fast 
as  he  knew  how,  and  throwing  the  manuscript  sheets 
on  the  floor,  one  by  one,  before  the  ink  had  fairly  dried 
on  them.  The  sheets  descended  in  such  numbers,  and 
at  such  a rate  of  speed,  that  they  quite  filled  the  air. 
Watching  them  in  the  mind’s  eye,  one  could  think  only 
of  the  tireless  and  inexorable  output  of  a printing-press, 
and  imagination  hastened  to  conjure  up  foremen,  book- 
keepers, travelling  salesmen,  and  the  rest  of  the  para- 
phernalia of  a large  commercial  enterprise.  In  fancy 
one  could  even  see  a prospectus  addressed  to  the  trade, 
announcing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  gratifying 
success  of  the  original  venture,  the  machinery  plant  had 
been  doubled,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  works. 

The  brothers  Zangwill  seem  both  to  possess  some 
talent.  They  are  by  no  means  de  Goncourts  to  begin 
with,  and  they  have  been  born  into  a generation  and  an 
environment  which  offer  few  substitutes  for  the  artistic 
impulses  and  inspirations  that  made  the  air  of  Paris 
like  wine  to  the  young  men  of  the  ’forties  and  ’fifties. 
But,  at  all  events,  they  like  each  other  well  enough  to 
be  able  to  write  at  the  same  table,  which  is  in  itself  a 
fact  of  considerable  interest.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  the  discovery  of  such  a fact  invites  exploita- 
tion. They  have  treated  it  merely  as  doubling  the 
producing  powers  of  the  table.  We  commend  to  them 
the  idea  that  it  may  contain  much  higher  possibilities. 
Let  the  fraternal  rivalry  as  to  which  can  carpet  the 
largest  area  of  floor  with  copy  in  the  briefest  space  of 
time  lapse  for  a while  ; there  is  always  the  danger  that 
the  pages  of  the  two  will  get  mixed,  and,  moreover, 
the  world  has  now  in  stock  enough  of  both  sorts  to  go 
on  with.  Let  the  brothers,  instead,  agree  that  they  will 
write  a book  between  them,  and  that  they  will  consume 
not  less  than  a year  in  writing  that  book.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, of  course,  that  the  result  would  not  be  up  to 
much  ; but  in  that  case  it  would  mean  simply  the  pro- 
duction of  one  commonplace  book  in  the  place  of  two 
or  three — an  outcome  in  which  we  can  detect  com- 
pensations. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a reasonable 
possibility  that  it  would  be  a book  worth  having,  and 
for  that  the  lettered  public  is  always  grateful.  This 
suggestion  takes  it  for  granted  that  these  two  young 
men  really  care  for  the  esteem  of  the  lettered  public. 
The  tone  and  character  of  their  work  amply  warrant 
this  assumption.  They  visibly  strive  after  quality  ; 
they  are  never  deliberately  trivial  or  vulgar  ; there  is 
thought,  or  the  effort  at  thought,  in  all  they  do.  In  a 
word,  they  are  serious  people,  to  whom  it  should  not  be 
a waste  of  time  to  proffer  a serious  hint. 

“ The  World  and  a Man,”  by  brother  Louis,  is  appro- 
priately a somewhat  more  youthful  book  than  brother 
Israel’s  “The  Master.”  Duller  it  could  hardly  be. 
We  hasten  to  add  that  this  dulness  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
unpleasant ; still  less  is  it  mere  empty  stupidity.  The 
author,  in  a prefatory  note  which  he  calls  “ Foreword 
and  Afterword,”  tells  us  that  “This  is  a book  without 
a purpose.  The  author’s  aim  has  been  not  to  teach 
anything,  or  to  prove  anything,  or  to  deal  with  any 
problems,  but  simply  to  accomplish  the  objective  feat 
of  exhibiting' a character  through  the  medium  of  thought 
and  conduct.  Symmetry  of  circumstance  has,  there- 
fore, been  subordinated  to  the  symmetry  and  unity  of 
the  theme.”  If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that  the 
writer  desires  to  have  his  tale  considered  solely  as  a 
work  of  art.  In  this  present  instance  it  suggests  the 
plea  of  the  amateur  photographer,  who  is  not  sure  that 
the  product  of  his  labours  is  a likeness,  or  is  in  focus, 
or  has  had  the  right  exposure,  but  hopes  that  it  will  be 
found  to  have  some  general  merits,  “ as  a picture.” 


The  book  has,  indeed,  many  general  merits.  It  is 
throughout  well  written,  in  a fluent  and  simple,  though 
quite  undistinguished,  style.  The  story,  such  as  it  is, 
moves  along  coherently  to  a wholly  consistent  and  in- 
telligible close.  Incidentally  there  are  scores  of  episodes 
which  every  one  recognizes  as  being  admirably  reported 
from  real  life.  From  beginning  to  end,  indeed,  there 
is  nothing  which  does  not  seem  entirely  probable,  con- 
sidered by  itself.  The  people  look  out  at  one,  as  it 
were,  through  the  window  of  a third-class  carriage  at 
the  other  side  of  the  platform.  They  are  undeniably 
real ; without  doubt  they  have  stories  of  their  own — 
tragedies,  comedies,  strange  romances.  One  concedes 
this  while  looking  vaguely  at  the  lot.  If  time  were  no 
object,  it  might  be  interesting  to  try  to  reconstruct 
some  one  of  these  individual  stories  ; but  at  that  moment 
the  train  moves  out — and  nothing  has  happened.  In 
much  the  same  way,  there  is  undoubted  realism  in 
“ Z.  Z.’s  ” book  ; but,  to  use  his  own  words,  it  neither 
proves  nor  teaches  anything.  The  episodes  are  not 
related  : the  people  come  into  view  and  pass  out  of 
sight  with  no  particular  reference  to  one  another,  much 
less  to  the  general  whole. 

Inasmuch  as  the  book  is  strictly  the  narrative  of 
Luke  Merritt’s  career,  and  contains  no  chapter  or  scene 
which  is  not  devoted  first  of  all  to  him,  it  possesses  of 
necessity  an  effect  of  consecutiveness.  But  this  effect 
is  more  or  less  illusory.  We  start  out  with  this  young 
man,  and  follow  him  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of 
a period  of  years  ; we  see  him  prosperous,  and  again 
in  the  gutter  : now  in  love  with  Minnie,  and  now  with 
Edith.  The  journey  is  divided  into  three  stages,  and 
the  names  given  to  them — “Idealism,”  “Transition,” 
and  “ Materialism” — indicate  sufficiently  the  intentions 
of  the  author.  Luke  Merritt  begins  as  a youth  who  is 
said  to  have  generous  aspirations  and  broadly  Socialistic 
faiths ; the  hard  struggle  with  the  world  and  the  flesh  is 
supposed  to  knock  these  out  of  him.  His  alleged  pursuit 
of  the  ideal  lands  him — ragged,  starving,  and  morally 
rotten — in  a fourpenny  doss-house.  As  we  have  said,  it 
all  could  have  happened  easily  enough  ; one  feels  that 
it  is  happening,  all  about  us,  every  day.  But  the 
perception  of  its  entire  probability  does  not  make 
the  narrative  entertaining.  It  is  a painstaking  and 
veracious  recital  of  things  which  nobody  wants  to  hear 
about.  Luke  Merritt  is  an  empty  bore  and  cad.  There 
is  no  significance  in  what  he  says  and  does.  . There  is 
not  the  slightest  human  interest  in  what  happens  to 
him.  In  real  life  no  reasonable  person  would  have 
listened  for  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  to  any 
attempt  of  his  to  tell  the  story  of  his  misfortunes. 
That  “ Z.  Z.”  should  expect  us  to  devote  long  hours  to 
his  relation  of  the  circumstances  shows  a faulty  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  time  and  the  quality  of  patience. 

No  ; the  story  is  told  straightforwardly  and  carefully 
enough,  but  it  is  not  worth  the  telling.  In  these 
crowded  days,  selection  becomes  of  more  and  more 
importance.  Educated  humanity  has  no  leisure  for 
mere  sustained  word-spinning.  It  demands  from  those 
who  claim  its  ear  good  stories,  fresh  ideas,  and  studies 
of  life  which  not  only  are  true,  but  which  possess  the 
charm  of  poetic  conception  and  artistic  presentation. 
“The  World  and  a Man”  fulfils  these  requirements 
in  an  even  smaller  measure  than  did  “The  Master,” 
but  it  is  still  possible  to  believe  that  this  is  the  fault 
of  the  competitive  rivalry  which  exists  between  those  two 
sides  of  the  Zangwill  table.  If,  instead  of  the  fraternal 
race  for  quantity,  we  could  have  a brotherly  combina- 
tion in  the  interest  of  quality,  perhaps  that  interesting 
piece  of  family  furniture  might  yet  produce  something 
worth  remembering. 

OLD  FRENCH  ROMANCES. 

“ Old  French  Romances  done  into  English.”  By  Wil- 
liam Morris,  with  an  Introduction  by  Joseph  Jacobs. 
London  : George  Allen.  1896. 

NOW  Master  William  Morris,  being  a right  good 
maker,  having  erewhile  much  good  heirs  of  his 
celle  fantastic,  which  were  dainty  of  body  and  fashion, 
did  add  this  thereto,  that  he  did  do  into  the  English  of 
the  street  clept  Wardour  yet  three  much  fair  tales  of 
France.  So  the  said  tales  were  done.  And  he  hied 
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him  to  Master  Jacobs  and  said  unto  him,  “ Do  me  now, 
sir  clerk,  seeing  thou  wottest  well  of  the  lore  of  folks,  a 
much  good  foreword.”  And  Master  Jacobs  spake,  “ So 
help  me  Mahoune  and  Termagaunt  ! I will  not  naysay 
thee,  only  grant  me  that  the  foreword  be  a little  one.” 
And  he  said,  “ Sir,  of  a good  will,  and  God  be  heried 
and  thanked.”  So  Master  Jacobs  made  the  foreword, 
and  writ  it  clerkly,  and  they  bare  it  to  the  house  Ruskin, 
where  wonneth  one  Allen,  with  mickle  joy.  And  the 
tales  fared  forth  into  the  Wood  of  the  World,  where 
lurk  many  strong-thieves,  who  watch  for  books  to  misdo 
their  honour,  and  beray  their  garnishment. 

A critic  should  be  sensitive  enough  to  catch  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  leaves  which  overshadow  him,  and  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  fall  into  the  Morrisco  dialect. 
“We  may  take  it,”  says  Mr.  Jacobs,  “that  this  style 
has  established  itself  as  the  only  one  suitable  for  a 
romantic  version,  and  who  shall  use  it  with  ease  and 
grace  if  not  its  original  inventor  ? ” We  are  not  to 
question  its  grace  or  its  suitability,  for  did  not  Mr. 
Morris  use  it  as  long  ago  as  1869  in  his  version  of  the 
Sagas  ? Here  is  an  example  from  the  present  volume  : — 
“Now  the  Count  of  Ponthieu,  with  whom  beginneth 
this  tale,  had  a wife,  a much  good  dame  : of  the  said 
dame  he  had  a daughter  much  good,  and  of  much  avail, 
the  which  waxed  in  great  beauty  and  multiplied  in  much 
good  ; and  she  was  of  well  sixteen  years  of  age.  But 
within  the  third  year  of  her  birth,  her  mother  died, 
whereof  sore  troubled  she  was  and  much  sorrowful.” 
The  purpose  of  a translation,  as  we  take  it,  is  to  repro- 
duce the  original  in  substance,  and  as  far  as  may  be  in 
spirit  and  in  style.  But  these  old  French  romances  were 
not  written  in  an  affected  archaic  manner  ; in  their  grace 
and  their  art  is  something  of  directness,  of  naturalness, 
of  spontaneity.  They  stepped  with  freedom  and  ease  ; 
the  garments  which  they  wore  did  not  impede  the  move- 
ments of  feet  and  arms.  Mr.  Morris  robes  his  narrative 
in  a costume  which  might  look  well  upon  a lay-figure, 
but  which  cumbers  and  impedes  a living  creature.  He 
sacrifices  life  for  literary  bric-a-brac.  It  is  not  that  any 
reader,  possessing  a small  amount  of  cultivation,  fails  to 
catch  the  meaning ; we  understand  well  enough  the 
sense  of  “ mesel  folk  both  carles  and  queans.”  But  the 
spirit  of  the  original  is  falsified  by  a manufactured 
archaism.  We  lose  the  play  of  truth  in  the  constant 
presence  of  a sham  antique.  The  last  attainment  of  lite- 
rary scholarship  would  be  to  approach  the  originals,  and 
enter  into  them  as  a contemporary  reader  or  auditor  of 
the  tales  might  have  done.  To  flaunt  in  our  faces  cheap 
rags  of  old  English  is  not  difficult  ; it  certainly  does  not 
aid  us  in  a comprehension  of  the  past.  The  resources 
of  simple,  graceful,  dignified,  living  English  are  great  ; 
it  need  not  be  the  English  of  the  newspaper  ; but 
neither  will  it  be  the  stucco  mediaevalism  of  these  pages. 
“ And  his  son  did  do  bury  him,  and  did  do  render  him 
his  service,  even  as  one  should  do  for  the  dead  — it  will 
require  more  than  Mr.  Jacobs’s  persuasiveness  to  make 
us  sensible  of  the  ease  and  grace  of  ungainly  locutions, 
which  the  genius  of  our  language  has  considered,  con- 
demned, and  finally  discarded. 

But  the  tales  themselves,  which  have  been  disfigured 
by  the  obstinacy  in  error  of  a man  of  genius,  if  not  the 
best  that  could  be  chosen,  are  worthy  of  translation. 
“Amis  and  Amile,”  the  idealization  of  self-sacrificing 
friendship,  was  translated,  in  the  days  of  its  early  popu- 
larity, into  many  tongues  ; it  is  found  in  English  verse  ; 
it  was  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Carlovingian 
cycle  ; the  faithful  friends  became  religious  martyrs  in 
the  devout  imagination  of  the  middle  ages.  “King 
Florus  and  the  Fair  Jehane  ” is  a variant  of  the  tale 
found  in  the  thirteenth-century  “Romance  of  the 
Violet,”  in  a novel  of  Boccaccio,  and  in  Shakspeare’s 
“Cymbeline.”  Sir  Robin  wagers  with  Sir  Raoul  for  his 
wife’s  fidelity  ; she  is  basely  calumniated,  follows  her 
indignant  husband  in  the  disguise  of  a squire,  and, 
after  faithful  service,  is  vindicated.  “The  History  of 
Over  Sea  ” is  again  a tale  of  wifely  loyalty,  patience, 
and  victorious  love,  in  which  the  scene  shifts  from  F ranee 
to  the  land  of  the  Saracens.  “ King  Constans  the 
Emperor”  tells  of  a child  of  humble  birth  fated  by  the 
stars  to  be  the  emperor  ; the  decree  is  strangely  ful- 
filled, and  his  fortune  changes  the  name  of  Byzance  to 
Constantinople. 

It  would  be  an  error  of  criticism  either  to  depreciate 


the  interest  of  these  romances  or  to  exaggerate  their 
beauty.  The  mediaeval  revival  of  the  present  century 
has  quickened  and  enlarged  our  historical  feeling  for 
literature.  It  will  have  done  its  work  best  if  it  leaves 
us  just  to  the  far  nobler  art  of  the  classical  period  in 
which  the  genius  of  France  found  its  highest  expres- 
sion. Only  when  reason  seized  on  what  was  best 
worth  preserving  from  the  past,  and  made  romance 
its  own,  did  the  mind  of  France  attain  its  full  de- 
velopment. The  mysteries  of  the  Middle  Ages  are 
worthy  of  study,  but  chiefly  because  at  a later  period 
Corneille  wrote  his  “ Polyeucte.”  The  esprit  Gaulois 
may  be  found  in  a crude  form  in  the  fabliaux  ; but  if  we 
would  find  it  purified  and  perfected  we  must  read  Mo- 
liere.  And  when  the  gallant  extravagances  of  the  tales 
of  chivalry  have  fatigued  our  imagination,  we  can  return 
more  gladly  to  rest  or  to  revel  in  the  good  sense  and 
the  good  humour  of  Gil  Bias.  Erudition  is  admirable, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  erudition  ; but  not  its  supersti- 
tion. Nothing  can  alter  the  established  standards.  The 
swing  of  public  taste  caused  by  the  romantic  movement, 
inaugurated  by  Chateaubriand,  and  by  that  admirable 
scholarship  which  followed  the  outburst  of  imagination 
in  France,  has  reached  its  term.  Criticism  has  recovered 
its  sanity,  which  was  for  a time  disturbed.  If  we  enter 
the  enchanted  wood  of  mediaeval  literature,  let  us  take 
“ Athalie  ” with  us  as  a talisman,  and  we  shall  be  safe. 
Backwards  and  forwards  we  may  work  from  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  but  to  it  we  must  always  return.  The 
name  of  Boileau  has  been  decried  ; but  we  shall  never 
understand  French  literature  aright  until  we  restore  to 
him  his  title  of  legislator  of  the  French  Parnassus. 

LORETO. 

“ Loreto,  the  New  Nazareth,  and  its  Centenary 
Jubilee.”  By  William  Garratt,  Chamberlain  of 
the  Holy  House.  London  : Art  and  Book  Com- 
pany. 1895. 

WE  have  read  this  book  with  keen  interest  and  with 
profit.  All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  Holy  House 
of  Loreto  ; there  is  no  more  notorious  shrine  in  Western 
Christendom.  But  comparatively  few  people  know  in 
detail  the  history  of  this  House,  what  precisely  it  is, 
how  it  came  to  stand  where  it  does,  what  marvels  there 
are  connected  with  it,  indisputably  proving  its  authen- 
ticity to  an  ingenuous  inquirer  and  to  the  confusion  of 
a stiff-necked  and  rebellious  world.  Now  upon  all 
these  points  Mr.  William  Garratt,  Chamberlain  of  the 
Holy  House,  speaks  as  one  having  authority,  with 
boundless  enthusiasm  and  with  uncompromising  in- 
timacy and  directness.  Whatever  else  there  may  be 
in  his  book  there  is  at  least  no  “ economy  ” of  the  truth. 
Mr.  Garratt  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  every- 
thing that  concerns  his  subject,  and  he  sets  forth  the 
results  of  his  study,  not  for  an  inner  circle  of  devotees, 
but  for  the  world  at  large  to  meditate  on,  without 
reticence  and  without  fear. 

We  have  read  his  book,  therefore,  with  interest — 
which,  perhaps,  goes  without  saying.  But  we  have 
read  it  also  with  profit.  We  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood. In  saying  this  we  by  no  means  intend  to  imply 
that  Mr.  Garratt’s  ardent  faith,  or  his  facts,  or  his 
arguments  have  brought  us  one  iota  nearer  towards 
submission  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  at  the  present 
moment  is  undoubtedly  very  much  to  the  front.  She 
proclaims  herself  very  openly  ; she  speaks  with  increas- 
ing vigour  and  assurance  ; she  is  courted,  and  even,  if 
we  may  say  so,  somewhat  fawned  upon  by  society  and 
by  a certain  class  of  literary  men  and  journalists  ; it  has 
become  almost  a “ note  ” of  culture  and  good  breeding 
to  affect  an  exceeding  admiration  for  her  as  the  only 
form  of  religion  possible  to  a truly  educated  man. 
Now  under  these  circumstances  the  profit  to  be  got 
from  reading  such  a book  as  Mr.  Garratt’s  is  this — our 
eyes  are  opened  to  see  what  an  acceptance  of  Roman 
Catholicism  means,  what  is  involved  in  that  particular 
form  of  the  Christian  faith  to  a sincere  believer  in  it.  If 
the  truth  must  be  spoken,  a very  large  number  of  persons 
amongst  us,  of  various  sorts  and  for  various  reasons,  are 
to-day  playing  with  Roman  Catholicism.  Supposing 
to-morrow  Roman  Catholicism  could  go  a step  beyond 
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holding  up  its  head  in  our  midst  boldly — supposing  it 
could  become  dominant.  To  what  state  of  mind  as 
regards  belief  and  devotion  would  this  imply  our 
coming?  Mr.  Garratt’s  book  now  under  our  notice 
gives  us  an  admirably  clear  idea.  And  in  order  to 
show  what  that  state  would  be,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  gather  from  his  pages  into  a short  space  the  story 
of  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto. 

On  10  May,  1291,  the  house  at  Nazareth  in  which 
Jesus  and  the  Virgin  Mary  had  lived  was  miracu- 
lously severed  from  its  foundations,  borne  through  the 
air,  and  deposited  on  the  hill  of  Tersatto,  in  Illyria. 
Here  it  remained  for  three  years  ; but  on  10  December, 
1294,  it  was  again  miraculously  removed  by  the  Virgin 
herself  and  the  holy  angels — this  time  into  Italy — 
and  set  in  the  midst  of  a wood  belonging  to  a certain 
Lady  Lauretta,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Recanati. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  constant  violence  of  robbers, 
who  attacked  the  pilgrims  flocking  to  this  sacred  spot, 
on  a morning  in  August  1295  the  House  was  again 
miraculously  removed  through  the  air  a mile  further 
inland,  till  it  rested  on  a cultivated  hill,  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  two  brothers,  the  Counts  Stephen  and  Simon 
Rinaldi  de  Antici.  For  a time  all  went  well ; but  these 
brothers,  overcome  by  a desire  of  gain  aroused  in  them 
by  the  rich  offerings  of  the  pilgrims,  began  at  length  a 
violent  quarrel  as  to  which  of  them  belonged  the  owner- 
ship of  the  ground  ; and  the  sacred  building,  being  in 
danger  of  defilement  through  fratricidal  bloodshed,  was 
a fourth  time  supernaturally  borne  off,  and  finally  planted 
in  the  middle  of  a public  road  belonging  to  the  commune 
of  Recanati,  crushing  down  in  its  descent,  as  was  dis- 
covered in  1751,  a certain  prickly  bush  by  the  road- 
side, and  covering  over  some  acorn-shells,  a snail-shell, 
and  a dried  nut.  Almost  immediately  the  authorities 
hastened  to  surround  the  Holy  House  with  a brick  wall 
for  purposes  of  support,  inasmuch  as  it  had  no  founda- 
tions ; but  the  sacred  walls  would  never  adhere  to  the 
new  ones,  and  broke  asunder  so  far  that  a little  child 
could  pass  between  with  a light  in  his  hand,  to  show  the 
people,  when  necessary,  the  truth  of  this  separation. 

We  have  not  space,  nor  for  our  present  purpose  is  it 
necessary,  to  continue  the  history  of  the  Holy  House 
further.  Its  subsequent  history  does  not  indeed  give  us 
marvels  greater  than  those  we  have  thus  briefly  enume- 
rated, for  that  were  impossible  ; but  we  may  state  that 
it  gives  us  many  as  great,  and  as  indisputably  attested. 

There  are  certain  things  in  Roman  Catholicism,  which 
are  de  fide , to  believe  them  is  incumbent  on  a man 
absolutely.  Such  beliefs,  however,  as  that  in  the  Holy 
House  of  Loreto  (and  of  these  the  number  is  indeed 
legion),  are  undoubtedly  not  de  fide  : a man  may  be  a 
genuine  Roman  Catholic,  and  yet  to  this  or  that  marvel 
of  the  kind,  very  authoritatively  commended  to  him  and 
almost  universally  accepted  by  his  co-religionists,  he 
may  not  see  his  way  to  giving  credence.  If  he  does  not 
see  his  way,  no  responsible  theologian  would  tell  him 
that  he  must  believe  anyhow,  or  be  anathema.  And 
this  distinction  between  what  is  de  fide  and  what  is 
not  is  by  the  Roman  authorities  made  much  of,  and 
very  reasonably  and  wisely  made  much  of,  especially 
under  certain  conditions  of  propagandism.  When 
any  body  of  individuals  feel  the  existence  and 
multiplicity  of  beliefs,  such  as  this  one  respecting 
the  Holy  House,  to  be  a stumbling-block,  authority 
is  at  once  forthcoming,  nay,  quite  honestly  forthcoming, 
to  assure  them  that  here  there  will  be  no  compulsion 
put  upon  their  faith,  that  they  will  be  free  to  believe,  or 
to  disbelieve,  or  to  hold  their  assent  in  abeyance. 
Surely  such  a policy  is  altogether  reasonable  and  prac- 
tical. Yes,  no  doubt — in  theory,  on  paper,  as  a 
dialectical  move  to  win  adherents  and  to  silence  gain- 
sayers.  But  the  fact  remains  that  beliefs  and  devotions 
of  the  kind  now  before  us  have  become  practically,  by 
their  number  and  by  the  support  given  them,  of  the 
very  contexture  of  the  Roman  Church  ; they  colour  it 
through  and  through,  as  it  prevails  they  increase.  And 
it  is  this  fact,  which,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  weigh 
with  ourselves  to-day,  when  Roman  Catholicism  to  so 
many  of  us  seems  to  be  so  winning  and  reasonable. 
Are  we  prepared  to  accept  what  it  would  assuredly 
bring  along  with  it,  supposing  those  circumstances 
were  no  longer  in  operation  which  render  it  at  the 
moment  cautious,  conciliatory,  accommodating  ? 


AN  AMERICAN  SENATOR. 

“Newton  Booth  of  California:  his  Speeches  and  Ad- 
dresses.” Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
L.  E.  Crane.  New  York  and  London  : G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  1895. 

THE  subject  of  this  biography  combined  within  him- 
self many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
race — its  shrewdness,  practical  good  sense,  native  wit, 
and  energy.  But  he  had  also  what  is  not  so  common 
in  the  average  Yankee  politician,  a fine  appreciation  of 
literary  culture.  This  gave  a breadth  to  his  sympathies 
which  makes  his  oratory  incisive  and  effective. 

The  main  facts  of  Newton  Booth’s  life  may  be  put 
within  a brief  compass.  His  parents  were  of  Quaker 
descent,  and  both  were  remarkable  for  high  character 
and  wide  influence.  In  1850  Booth  went  to  California 
by  the  Nicaragua  route,  and  settled  down  for  a time  in 
Amador  County.  Then  he  proceeded  to  Sacramento, 
where  he  accumulated  a small  fortune  in  mercantile 
business.  He  made  a tour  of  Europe  in  1857-9  > early 
in  i860  he  returned  to  the  State  of  his  adoption,  his 
mind  matured  and  enriched  by  travel,  study  and  experi- 
ence, and  he  resumed  business  at  Sacramento.  In 
1862  he  was  elected  State  Senator  ; in  1871  he  was 
chosen  Governor  of  California ; and  in  1873  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  California  for  six 
years,  commencing  4 March,  1875.  After  the  expiration 
of  his  term  he  travelled  abroad  at  various  times.  He 
died  at  Sacramento  in  July  1892. 

As  Governor  of  California,  Booth  seems  to  have  done 
his  duty  unflinchingly,  and  without  fear  or  favour.  He 
pursued  a prudent  financial  policy,  and  his  general 
administration  of  affairs  was  firm  and  wise.  He 
exhibited  remarkable  cleverness  in  dealing  with  certain 
criminals.  A brutal  assassin  condemned  to  death 
feigned  insanity  so  artistically  that  the  Governor  was 
in  doubt.  He  induced  the  superintendent  of  the 
State  insane  asylum  to  spend  a week — disguised  as  a 
prisoner— in  gaol  with  the  murderer.  The  result  was 
convincing  proof  • of  sanity,  and  execution  followed. 
Having  had  occasion  to  suspect  the  most  important 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  the  State  of  being  corrupt, 
the  Governor  acted  instantly,  examined  affairs  person- 
ally, and  went  from  investigation  to  immediate  prosecu- 
tion. One  of  the  Commissioners  resigned  with  clean 
hands  ; another  died  pending  trial  under  indictment  ; 
while  the  chief  offender  went  to  the  State  prison  for  six 
years.  In  the  United  States  Senate  Booth  served  on 
many  important  Committees,  and  whenever  he  spoke  in 
full  Session  it  was  generally  with  polished  force,  as  well 
as  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
When  speculators  in  the  United  States  lost  their  heads 
during  the  railway  mania,  Booth  kept  his,  and  said, 
“ I do  not  concur  in  the  new  Scriptural  reading,  ‘ Sell 
all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  a railway  Com- 
pany.’” He  was  a foe  to  Communism,  and  remarked 
on  one  occasion,  “The  man  who  has  earned  his 
dollar  by  the  honest  sweat  of  his  brow,  or  by  his 
brain,  and  the  man  who  has  received  by  inheritance, 
or  who  has  accumulated  by  industry,  energy,  thrift, 
frugality,  foresight,  or  good  luck,  I would  protect  in 
his  fortune,  small  or  great,  by  every  sanction  or  muni- 
ment of  law.”  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  public  speeches 
he  thus  spoke  of  himself : — -“  I dare  say  this  of  myself 
in  my  public  career — there  has  never  been  a time  when 
I would  not  have  stood  uncovered  before  the  smith  at 
his  stithy,  the  hod-carrier  at  the  ladder,  or  the  prisoner 
in  his  cell,  to  apologize  for  any  wrong  done  by  mistake 
or  inadvertence  ; and  if  there  has  ever  been  a time  when 
I would  have  touched  my  hat  or  abated  a hair’s-breadth 
of  my  manhood  in  the  presence  of  wealth  or  power  for 
the  sake  of  patronage  or  place,  I trust  its  memory  may 
be  blotted  out ; and  I am  too  old  to  change.” 

Just  before  his  death  he  destroyed  a large  mass  of 
manuscript,  including  his  voluminous  correspondence, 
undelivered  lectures,  a diary  kept  during  boyhood  and 
college  life,  and  his  notes  of  travel.  Certain  lectures, 
however,  on  “ Charles  James  Fox,”  “ Morals  and 
Politics,”  &c.,  have  been  preserved,  as  well  as  a number 
of  magazine  articles.  If  these  do  not  reveal  the  pro- 
found thinker,  they,  at  any  rate,  show  their  author  to 
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have  been  a man  of  reading  and  reflection.  Altogether, 
these  memorials  present  us  with  the  picture  of  a typical 
mid-century  bourgeois  citizen,  honest  and  truthful, 
according  to  his  lights. 

THE  GREENGROCER’S  SENSE  OF  HUMOUR. 

“ My  Laughing  Philosopher.”  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
London  : A.  D.  Innes  & Co.  1896. 

MR.  PHILLPOTTS  appears  to  be  a very  helot  of 
that  “new  humour  ” whose  sign-manual  is  the 
complete  absence  alike  of  novelty  and  humour.  There  is 
a certain  class  of  cad  which  derives  infinite  mirth  from 
fleas,  sea-sickness,  falls  in  the  street,  and  so  forth  ; 
they  cannot  hear  of  a baby’s  teething  troubles  without 
yearning  to  join  in  the  convulsions.  To  them  the  new 
humour  is  particularly  directed.  We  only  wonder  that 
they  and  it  should  stick  at  trifles.  Carry  their  sense  of 
humour  to  a logical  conclusion,  and  think  what  a good 
joke  an  earthquake  would  be  : only  imagine  all  the 
people  running  about  in  their  night-shirts  ; what  fun 
might  be  derived  from  epidemics  with  all  sorts  of 
nauseous  symptoms  to  deride  in  detail ! 

The  idea  of  “My  Laughing  Philosopher”  was  not 
impossible  of  readable  treatment.  A bronze  bust  was 
gifted  with  speech  once  every  500  years  for  thirty  nights 
between  twelve  and  one.  It  had  accordingly  the  ob- 
servations of  a prodigious  period  to  relate,  and  in 
proper  hands  might  have  afforded  some  slight  amuse- 
ment or  interest.  But  Mr.  Phillpotts  confronts  it  with 
a Brixton  burgher,  who  spends  most  of  the  time  in 
reciting  Brixton  gossip  and  dull  doggerel.  The  way 
the  latter  is  brought  in  suggests  an  imitation  of  Wen- 
dell Holmes — not  a high  ideal  to  begin  with,  but  one 
evidently  quite  out  of  Mr.  Phillpotts’s  reach.  We  have 
an  account  of  a Brixton  astrologer,  named  Green,  which 
prompts  the  following  strikingly  original  remarks  about 
astrology  and  alchemy  from  the  bust : — “ From  the  ashes 
of  one  rose  the  most  notable  occupation  you  men  can 
employ  time  upon — I mean  astronomy  ; while  from  the 
empiric  nonsense  of  the  other  evolved,  by  gradual 
stages — no  touchstone,  indeed,  but  a greater  thing — 
chemistry,  the  science  of  the  elements.”  We  believe 
something  very  like  this  profound  information  is  taught 
in  infant  schools.  Then  we  have  a story  of  one  Joseph 
Nathan,  who,  meeting  Baron  Baumgertz,  a great 
financier  in  want  of  cigarette  papers,  tore  up  a 5/.  note, 
and  pretended  it  was  a 100/.  note.  Strangely  enough, 
the  great  financier  knew  the  difference,  and  when  he 
died  he  left  Nathan  some  advice  in  his  will.  “ In  that 
he  sacrificed  a five-pound  note  to  my  pressing  require- 
ments,” it  ran,  “ he  did  well  and  put  me  under  no  small 
obligation  ; but  in  that  he  endeavoured  to  unduly 
increase  the  obligation  by  telling  a foolish  lie,  he  did 
foolishly.”  Then  we  have  a pointless  story  about  one 
Pugsley — not  Phillpotts,  but  Pugsley — going  to  a 
desert  island  and  being  treated  as  a god,  because  he 
wore  spectacles.  “ I was  an  extremely  neat  thing  in 
gods,”  the  man  says  in  the  usual  counter-jumper  lingo. 
Of  course  there  is  a chapter  on  amateur  photography, 
and  of  course  it  contains  a story  about  some  one  losing 
a legacy  through  an  amateur  photograph.  “ You  have 
all  the  instincts  of  an  amateur  photographer,”  says  the 
bust  to  the  author,  and  for  once  he  has  summed  up 
Phillpotts  to  a potful.  Another  chapter  treats  of 
amateur  actors,  who  are  sneered  at  for  doing  their  little 
best,  which  was  very  little,  to  be  sure,  but  scarcely 
deserved  notice  even  from  Phillpotts.  The  fact  that  a 
cat  appeared  on  the  castle  wall  during  the  ghost-scene 
in  “ Hamlet”  is  considered  so  thrilling  that  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a full-page  illustration,  though  the  only  result 
was  that  “ some  of  the  band  saw  it,  and  laughed.” 
Terrible  catastrophe  ! 

Perhaps  the  worst  chapter  of  all  the  dismal  array  is 
one  “ concerning  buttons.”  After  some  original  remarks 
about  shirt-buttons  and  offertories,  an  encyclopredic 
reference  to  Mandarins’  buttons,  and  a dismal  rigmarole 
about  some  one  who  went  to  a desert  isle  and  turned 
some  sacks  of  buttons  into  coinage,  Phillpotts  comes  to 
his  final  effort  and  says,  “ I’ll  tell  you  another  button- 
story,  then  cut  the  sitting  short.”  “The  shorter  the 
better,”  the  bust  answers,  and  for  once  it  speaks 
sensibly  ; “ candidly,  I am  a trifle  weary  of  you  this  even- 


ing.” This  is  the  story,  which  for  charming  vulgarity 
and  imbecility  may  be  taken  as  a type,  of  Mr.  Phillpotts 
and  his  school  : — •“  There  was  once  a little  naked  boy  in 
a bath  being  scrubbed  by  an  ancient  woman.  The 
little  naked  boy  examined  his  minute  person  with  con- 
siderable interest  and  curiosity,  as  small  boys  will. 
Presently  something  much  puzzled  (sic)  him,  and, 
pointing  to  the  pit  of  his  fat  little  stomach,  he  asked  his 
nurse  for  some  explanation  of  it.  ‘That?’  replied  the 
venerable  soul,  pursuing  her  task  with  soap  and  flannel, 

‘ that’s  where  God  buttoned  you  up,  laddie.’  ” But 
where  does  the  greengrocer’s  smile  come  in  here? 

On  the  whole,  the  only  question  aroused  by  “ My 
Laughing  Philosopher  ” is  whether  there  is  less  laughter 
or  less  philosophy  to  be  derived  from  it.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  solve  the  conundrum. 

WITH  AN  AMBULANCE  DURING  THE 
FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR. 

“ With  an  Ambulance  during  the  Franco-German 
War.”  By  Charles  E.  Ryan,  F.R.C.S.I., 
M.R.C.P.I.,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Louis  II.  of 
Bavaria.  London  : John  Murray.  1896. 

MR.  RYAN  is  too  modest  and  diffident  as  to  his 
literary  powers.  More  than  once  he  is  careful 
to  disclaim  any  pretension  to  ability  with  the  pen,  and 
indeed  assures  us  that  this  is  his  first  effort  in  author- 
ship. We  can  only  say  that  we  would  encourage  him 
to  persevere,  for  he  has  undoubtedly  considerable 
natural  talent,  and  can  tell  a stirring  story  well  and 
graphically.  The  foundation  of  his  present  book  is  a 
series  of  notes  and  memoranda  jotted  down  during  a 
voluntary  experience  of  active  service  in  1870-71  with 
an  Anglo-American  ambulance.  How  much  the  self- 
sacrificing  surgeons  who  so  generously  placed  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  their  fellow-men  underwent 
in  the  way  of  dangers  and  hardships  during  that  event- 
ful period  we  leave  the  readers  of  these  pages  to 
discover.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  say  that  nothing  more 
admirable  than  the  spirit  which  seems  to  have  been 
evinced  by  all  concerned  is  to  be  found  in  any  narra- 
tive of  that  great  campaign.  What  was  accomplished 
under  the  circumstances  only  those  who  have  seen  the 
sufferings  entailed  by  war  can  realize,  and  it  can  only 
be  adequately  expressed  by  the  wretched  wounded  men 
who  owe  their  lives  to  the  care  and  attention  of  these 
good  Samaritans.  Mr.  Ryan  does  well  to  publish  what 
was  at  first  not  intended  for  more  than  the  perusal  of  his 
family  ; for  it  will  serve,  we  trust,  to  nerve  others  to 
similar  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity  should  such 
services  again  be  called  for  in  Europe.  Although  as  a 
medical  man  he  was  busy  almost  the  entire  day, 
and  sometimes  a great  part  of  the  night  with  his 
own  particular  duties,  he  yet  managed  to  hear  and 
see  a good  deal  of  the  military  operations  that  were 
going  on,  and  now  and  again  he  throws  a side  light 
on  the  purely  military  side  of  the  subject  which  will 
interest  students  of  the  causes  which  underlie  success 
or  failure  in  war. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  perhaps 
that  which  tells  the  tale  of  Sedan.  Zola  has  of  course 
here  somewhat  anticipated  our  author,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  read  the  latter’s  account,  and  to 
note  how  closely  much  of  what  is  said  corroborates  the 
“ Debacle.”  We  catch,  glimpses  of  the  Emperor,  as 
Mr.  Ryan  saw  him,  and  as  we  hear  of  him  in  that  book, 
pacing  restlessly  up  and  down,  pallid,  ill,  and  worn  out 
by  disease  and  anxiety.  The  scenes  in  the  Bois  de 
Garenne  and  Bazeilles  are  reproduced  with  a vividness 
of  description  which  would  not  shame  the  French 
novelist.  Again,  we  are  reminded  how  bravely  the 
French  soldiers  fought  until  all  hope  of  success  had  to 
be  abandoned,  and,  although  we  fear  their  officers  were 
unworthy  of  their  men  as  a rule,  examples  of  chivalrous 
courage  were  given  by  them  also.  Our  author  vouches  for 
this  tale  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  one  whom  he  attended 
to  in  his  ambulance.  The  man  was  but  twenty-three,  had 
been  in  action  for  seven  hours  and  had  received  a bayonet 
thrust  through  the  cheek.  Then  “his  horse  was  shot 
under  him  during  the  flight  of  the  French  towards 
Sedan.  Still  undismayed,  he  provided  himself  with  one 
of  the  chassepots  lying  about,  and  falling  in  with  a 
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body  of  marines,  the  best  men  in  the  French  army,  he, 
in  company  with  his  gallant  band,  faced  the  enemy 
again.  Numbers  of  his  companions  fell ; he  himself 
got  a bullet  through  the  right  elbow.  Promptly  tearing 
his  pocket-handkerchief  into  strips  with  his  teeth,  he 
tied  up  his  wounds,  and  securing  his  wrist  to  his  belt, 
seized  his  sword,  and  determined  to  fight  on.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  fragments  of  a shell  struck  him  again, 
shattering  the  right  shoulder.”  In  this  plight  he  mounted 
a stray  horse,  and  eventually  joined  his  companions  in 
Sedan,  where  he  sank  fainting  from  the  saddle.  Such 
men  as  this  were  worthy  of  better  leadership  than  they 
received,  and  no  one  will  read  without  feelings  of  the 
strongest  resentment  and  contempt  such  passages  as 
that  on  page  58,  where  Mr.  Ryan  describes  the  scenes 
•he  saw  in  cafes,  and  the  opinions  he  heard  expressed 
there.  Equally  graphic  is  his  description  of  the  German 
grandees  he  saw  sauntering  about  Versailles  later  on, 
when  he  was  with  the  winning  side,  and  most  humorous 
is  his  account  of  how  he  often  met  a prince,  a duke,  or 
a general  walking  about  the  streets  munching  alternately 
a piece  of  raw  ham  or  sausage  from  one  hand,  and  a 
chunk  of  bread  from  the  other,  and  the  curious  habits 
of  not  a few  “whose  high-sounding  names  read 
well  in  the  Gazette.”  Another  point  wffiich  did  not 
escape  Mr.  Ryan’s  observation,  and  which  all  nations 
that  rely  on  a voluntary  army  would  do  well  to  ponder, 
was  the  educational  as  well  as  physical  superiority  of 
the  Germans  over  the  French.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
conquering  army  not  only  fully  represented  the  best  bone 
and  blood  and  muscle  of  their  country,  but  the  best 
brains  too.  It  was  a contest  in  which  discipline  and  in- 
telligence threw  their  weight  overpoweringly  into  one 
scale.  Mr.  Ryan  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was 
a contest  of  “ science  against  civilization.”  One  side 
was  governed  by  rules  drawn  up  according  to  a well 
thought  out  system  and  method.  They  killed  their  op- 
ponents, not  because  they  hated  them,  but  because  they 
were  told  to  do  so  ; and  a sense  of  duty  will  take  a man 
further  than  any  passionate  feeling  of  hatred  or  revenge, 
or  any  fiery  enthusiasm  for  a sentiment  or  a flag.  It  is 
such  evidence  as  this  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
soldiers  who  fought  against  one  another  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago  that  makes  this  book  especially  interesting, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  find  all  the  favour  it  deserves. 
It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  point  out  minor  errors  where 
the  mass  is  so  praiseworthy  ; but  we  think  Mr.  Ryan  is 
making  a mistake  when  he  says  that  Colonel  Lloyd- 
Lindsay,  President  of  the  English  Society  in  Paris, 
belonged  to  the  R.A.  We  imagine  he  is  now  known 
as  Lord  Wantage,  and  belonged  to  the  Guards  when 
he  was  with  the  colours. 

MONEY  AND  PRICES. 

Money  and  its  Relation  to  Prices.”  Social  Science 
Series.  London  : Swan  Sonnenschein  & Co., 
Limited.  1896. 

TV/T  R.  PRICE,  the  Bursar  of  Oriel,  is  Newmarch  Lec- 
turer  in  Statistics  at  University  College,  London, 
and  the  book  before  us  is  the  revised  and  recast  form  of 
lectures  delivered  in  this  capacity  in  the  summer  of 
1895.  We  may  say  at  once  that  it  puts  in  small  com- 
pass the  thought  and  research  of  the  majority  of 
modern  economists  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

The  sub-title  shews  that  it  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes,  measurement,  and  effects  of  changes  in  general 
prices.  Mr.  Price’s  first  question  relates  to  the  means 
we  have  of  accurately  ascertaining  and  measuring 
changes  in  price  or  alterations  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money.  A short  but  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
various  Index  Numbers  and  their  methods  leads  him  to 
conclude  that  we  have  in  them  an  instrument  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose ; and,  further,  that  they  all, 
whether  simple  or  weighted,  arithmetical,  geometrical, 
or  median,  concur  substantially  in  their  results.  Now 
these  Index  Numbers,  while  primarily  statistical,  serve 
a.  practical  end  : at  the  same  time  as  they  measure  the 
changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  they  declare 
and  exhibit  the  imperfections  of  the  precious  metals  in 
an  important  part  of  their  money  work,  in  which  they 
act  as  standards  for  deferred  payments.  Debts,  of 
course,  have  to  be  repaid  in  money,  not  in  commodities, 


while  it  is  commodities  that  really,  in  intention,  are 
borrowed  and  lent.  Mr.  Price,  indeed,  seems  to  think 
it  scarcely  worth  arguing  that,  in  the  debtor  and  creditor 
relation,  if  regard  is  to  be  had  to  equity,  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  should  remain  unaltered  during  the 
currency  of  the  relation.  “ The  fact  is  that  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  society  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  continues  un- 
changed, and  on  such  an  assumption  alone  can  perma- 
nence be  given  to  social  arrangements.” 

This  raises  the  next  question  : If  the  nature  of  metallic 
money,  as  subject  to  conditions  of  production  which  are 
mutable,  necessarily  causes  changes  in  price  quite  apart 
from  the  changes  which  would  occur  from  the  relations 
of  supply  and  demand  between  commodities  themselves, 
is  it  better  that  the  change  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
raising  or  depressing  prices?  Here  the  author  empha- 
sizes, and  we  think  justly,  the  influence  of  imagination 
as  an  economic  factor,  particularly  when  credit  lends  it 
wings.  “He  must  be  a dull  or  blind  observer  who 
does  not  realize  how  a succession  of  rising  prices  may 
kindle  the  imagination  and  encourage  enterprise,  and 
how  a series  of  falling  prices  may  produce  despondency, 
if  not  inertia  or  despair.”  The  personage  in  the  indus- 
trial world  specially  liable  to  be  influenced  by  this 
imagination  is  the  employer — the  pivot,  pioneer,  or- 
ganizer, and  buffer.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  employer 
generally  trades  to  a large  extent  with  borrowed  money, 
he  is  adversely  affected  by  any  tendency  which  increases 
the  burden  of  his  debt.  Balancing  carefully,  then — and 
Mr.  Price  seems  to  us  scrupulously  fair,  moderate,  and 
honest  in  this — the  numbers  and  claims  of  the  various 
parties  affected,  and  noting,  what  is  often  forgotten, 
that  the  interests  of  creditor  as  well  as  of  debtor 
classes  are  “ finally  affected  by  whatever  tends  to 
advance  or  hinder  general  prosperity,”  Mr.  Price 
concludes,  with  Jevons,  and  probably  with  most  modern 
economists,  that,  “if  some  movement  be  inevitable, 
expediency  appears  to  dictate  that  it  should,  if  possible, 
be  that  of  a rise  and  not  a fall.” 

Turning  now  to  history  for  illustration  and  proof, 
Mr.  Price  discusses  the  course  of  prices  in  four  periods 
when  the  precious  metal  supply  was  notoriously 
affected.  The  first  period  covers  the  sixteenth  and 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  differentiation  of 
this  period  is  that  elaborate  systems  of  credit  were 
unknown  ; the  channels  of  trade  were  few  ; and  the 
effect  of  an  influx  of  money  was  more  direct  and 
easily  traced.  In  fifty-four  years  from  the  discovery  of 
A.merica  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  increased  by 
50  per  cent.  In  1546  Potosi  was  discovered,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  the  quantity 
of  coin  in  Europe  had  trebled  and  perhaps  quadrupled 
(Jacob).  Without  pinning  our  faith  to  definite  per- 
centages, it  is  certain  that  the  rise  in  prices  was  very 
great — Mr.  Price  puts  it  at  208  per  cent. — and  Adam 
Smith  at  least  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  causal  relation 
between  the  two  ; there  never,  he  said,  had  been  any 
dispute  either  about  the  fact  or  about  the  cause  of  it. 
On  balancing  the  gain  and  loss  to  different  classes, 
Mr.  Price  has  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  the  words 
of  Tooke  and  Newmarch  when  they  said  : — “We  have 
the  fullest  warrant  for  concluding  that  any  partial 
inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  the  effect  of  the 
American  supplies  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  raising 
prices  was  compensated  and  repaid  a hundredfold  by 
the  activity,  the  expansion  and  vigour  which  they 
impressed  for  more  than  one  generation  upon  every 
enterprise,  and  every  act  which  dignifies  human  life  or 
increases  human  happiness.” 

The  second  period  taken  is  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century.  The  facts  as  to  the  supplies  of  the 
precious  metals  are  : a decline  in  the  annual  production 
from  an  average  of  ^8,000,000  from  1700  to  1810  to 
^5,000,000  thereafter  (Jacob),  or  40  per  cent,  between 
1810  and  1830  (Soetbeer).  As  to  the  phenomena  of 
prices,  Mr.  Price  collates  the  testimony  of  Sauerbeck 
and  Jevons  to  establish  a steady  upward  inclination 
until  1809,  followed  by  a pronounced  downward  trend 
from  1809  till  1849,  marking  a fall  of  some  40 
to  50  per  cent.  Commenting  on  the  cause  often 
alleged  for  this  fall — the  activity  of  production — Mr. 
Price  points  out  that  we  find  very  much  the  same 
manufacturing  development  and  industrial  transforma- 
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tlon  up  till  i8ro  as  we  find  afterwards,  and  that  the  fall 
in  prices  in  the  latter  period  cannot  very  well  be 
ascribed  to  a cause  which  was  as  operative  in  the 
former  period  when  prices  were  rising.  As  to  the 
effects  of  the  fall,  however,  Mr.  Price  gives  conspicuous 
evidence  of  his  fairness  in  saying  that  it  is  impossible 
to  disentangle  it  from  the  operation  of  such  extra- 
ordinary causes  as  the  great  war  and  the  disorganization 
which  followed  its  close. 

The  third  period  is  that  following  the  great  gold 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  in  1848  and  1851, 
and  here  the  modern  problem  asserts  itself,  in  that  new 
and  counteracting  influences  were  present  to  prevent 
many  of  the  phenomena  which  had  occurred  under 
similar  changed  conditions  of  supply.  The  new  gold 
and  silver  penetrated  more  rapidly  alike  into  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  the 
stimulus  applied  both  to  production  and  population  was 
more  speedily  manifest.  For  now,  as  Jevons  said, 
nothing  was  more  insidious,  slow,  and  imperceptible 
than  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold. 

The  annual  production  of  gold  in  the  fourth  decade 
was  ^2,830,300;  in  the  seventh  it  was  ^28, 144,950, 
or  an  increase  of  1,300  per  cent,  in  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury; the  suddenness  of  the  increase  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  decade  being  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
increase  itself.  Yet,  with  all  this  influx  of  the  common 
denominator,  Jevons  put  down  the  permanent  rise  in 
prices,  due  to  the  increased  supply,  at  no  more  than 
18  per  cent.,  and  this  conclusion  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  Sauerbeck  and  Soetbeer.  The  insignificance 
of  this  rise  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Mr.  Price  attributes  to  such  causes  as  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  stock  in  1850,  the  expansion 
of  credit,  and  the  absorption  of  gold  by  the  bimetallic 
mints  releasing  silver  for  the  East.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  proofs  of  the  bimetallic  contention  that  the  reha- 
bilitation of  silver  by  international  agreement  would 
have  little  more  effect  on  prices  than  that  of  preventing 
a further  fall.  Of  the  beneficent  effects  of  this  rise  of 
prices  on  general  welfare  Mr.  Price,  with  characteristic 
reserve,  is  content  to  say  that  “the  gold  discoveries 
were  at  least  a contributory  cause,  along  with  free 
trade  and  railway  construction.” 

The  fourth  period  taken  is  that  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  follows  the  reports  of  late  Royal  Commissions 
and  the  usual  bimetallic  argument : that  prices  in  gold 
countries,  as  distinct  from  silver  countries,  have  fallen 
some  37  per  cent.  ; that  the  only,  but  the  seemingly 
adequate,  explanation  of  this  is  the  new  demands  made 
on  gold  ; and  that  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  fall  on 
the  welfare  of  the  employing  classes,  particularly  in 
agriculture,  is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
impossibility  of  adjusting  fixed  charges  to  the  general 
fall  in  price  of  produce.  We  fear,  however,  that  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  will  scarcely  be  pleased  to  see  his 
unquestioned  authority  as  a statistician  appealed  to  so 
often  against  his  known  views  as  an  economist. 

As  will  be  seen,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the 
merest  outline  of  Mr.  Price’s  argument.  We  have 
said  nothing  by  way  of  criticism. 

EVANGELICAL  RHETORIC. 

“On  Sermon  Preparation.”  By  various  Writers. 
Edited  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland.  London  : Seeley 
& Co.  1896. 

THIS  is  a book  of  recipes  for  producing  sermons  of 
the  so  - called  Evangelical  type,  and  its  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a straw  which  marks 
that  the  wind  is  slowly  veering  round  again  towards  a 
study  of  rhetoric.  If  people  have  got  to  persuade  one 
another  viva  voce,  they  may  as  well  study  the  art  of 
persuasive  speech  instead  of  merely  sneering  at  it ; for 
though  the  abuse  of  rhetoric  is  dangerous,  the  lack  of 
rhetoric  turns  sermons  into  lullabies  and  speeches  into 
sheer  waste  of  breath,  besides  causing  still  more 
dangerous  irritation  and  misunderstanding.  With  a 
healthy  feeling  that  his  co-religionists’  oratory  is  mostly 
intolerable,  the  editor  of  the  “ Record  ” invited  the 
chief  orators  of  his  party  to  teach  the  rest  how  the 
thing  should  be  done.  The  first  choice  fell  upon  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  but  beyond  a vague  recommendation 


to  order  and  a warning  against  fire  in  the  exordium  he 
has  little  to  say.  Next  comes  the  Dean  of  Norwich. 
He  hints  that  a discourse  may  be'  over-prepared  and 
be  worse  than  a simple  exposition,  warns  folk  against 
divisions  in  a sermon,  and  bids  them  avoid  “ in  conclu- 
sion.” Dean  Farrar  then  climbs  the  bema  and  begins 
modestly,  recommending  swiftness,  the  knowledge  of 
books  as  a whole,  and  moderate  plagiarism.  He  bans 
books  of  anecdote,  and  professes  himself  a disciple  of  the 
poets.  Archdeacon  Sinclair  begins  with  much  dull  ex- 
hortation to  virtue,  commonplace  books,  and  commen- 
taries ; and  then  makes  the  valuable  point  that  style  is 
infectious,  and  that  lessons  in  elocution  do  good.  Canon 
Tristram  gives  his  own  autobiography,  but  his  only  mes- 
sage is  to  use  concretes  instead  of  abstracts.  The  Prin- 
cipal of  Ridley  Hall  thinks  that  holiness  is  the  great 
corrective  for  mixed  metaphor  and  general  stupidity. 
The  Principal  of  Wycliffe  Hall  decries  paper  and  self-con- 
sciousness and  a want  of  system,  and  then  goes  off  at  a 
tangent  upon  clerical  reading.  The  Rev.  H.  W.  Webb- 
Peploe  contradicts  most  of  this,  and  is  all  for  paper.  The 
Rev.  W.  Hay  Aitken  recommends  simple  talking  and 
hates  a monotonous  voice,  but  has  no  receipts  for  the 
form  of  rhetoric  he  admires.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Harrison 
is  inclined  to  do  the  logic  himself,  but  to  trust  One 
above  for  the  rhetoric,  and  thereby  commits  himself  to 
a piece  of  fundamental  nonsense,  which  is  the  ruin  of 
his  clerical  brethren,  and  having  advised  them  very 
badly,  he  rushes  away  on  to  the  matter  of  evidential 
sermons,  and  leaves  the  manner  to  inspiration  or  care- 
lessness. The  Rev.  Henry  Sutton  again  says  “ prayer 
and  pains,”  but  beyond  the  meagre  hint  that  sermons 
improve  by  repetition  and  that  missionary  anecdotes 
should  appear  real,  he  adds  nothing  to  the  general 
stock.  None  of  these  writers  has  the  faintest  inkling 
that  rhetoric  is  an  art,  and  that  an  art  has  laws,  which 
must  be  found  out  by  the  study  of  good  examples 
before  it  can  possibly  be  taught,  and  the  melancholy 
revelation  is  made  by  this  little  piece  of  bookmaking 
that  the  chosen  orators  who  represent  that  school  of 
thought  which,  of  all  others,  attaches  most  weight  to 
preaching,  have  no  clear  ideas  as  to  the  laws  of  per- 
suasive speech,  and  if  they  themselves  manage  to 
persuade  people,  it  is  by  a kind  of  instinctive  enthusiasm 
which  they  cannot  explain  or  account  for.  Apparently 
not  one  of  these  gentlemen  sees  that  the  art  of  speaking 
and  the  art  of  writing  differ  very  widely  ; none  of  them 
has  a notion  that  the  passions  may  be  roused,  regulated, 
or  cowed  by  rhetoric,  that  the  style  of  address  may  vary 
with  the  subject  and  the  audience  ; and  few  of  them 
know  that  elocution  has  a fixed  relation  to  rhetoric  and 
is  not  a gift  of  nature  like  red  hair  or  tallness.  This 
curious  revelation  of  the  low  state  of  the  art,  and  of 
the  fact  that  those  who  are  supposed  to  excel  in  it 
do  so  at  random  and  haphazard,  makes  this  book 
worthy  of  a longer  notice  than  its  merits  call  for.  If  it 
makes  people  reflect  that  religion  gains  nothing  by  the 
thoughtless  style  of  preaching,  it  may  open  the  way  for 
the  saner  and  older  appreciation  of  a noble  art,  now 
lost  for  a time  in  the  fogs  of  Philistia. 

EGYPTIAN  EXPLORATION. 

“Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Archaeological  Report, 
1893-1894.”  London  : Offices  of  the  Fund. 

THIS  is  the  second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Exploration  Fund,  and  deals  with  the  general 
progress  of  the  work.  It  is  carefully  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
F.  L.  Griffith,  and  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the 
clearing  out  of  the  famous  temple  known  by  its  Arab 
name,  Dyr  al  Bahari,  or  Deir  el  Bahari,  the  Convent  of 
the  North.  This  is  by  Mr.  Naville,  and  he  had  the 
assistance  of  two  enthusiastic  Egyptologists  in  Mr. 
Hogarth  and  Mr.  Newberry.  The  last-named  has  made 
a plan.  It  would  seem  that  the  temple  must  have  been 
commenced  by  Thothmes  II.,  the  brother  of  Queen 
Hatasus,  or,  as  Mr.  Naville  prefers  to  call  her,  Hat- 
shepsu.  There  are  difficulties  in  both  ways  of  spelling 
this  great  Queen’s  name,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
neither  Hatasu  or  Hatshepsu  is  correct.  Perhaps  in 
the  course  of  further  excavations  some  variant  of  the 
hieroglyphics  may  be  discovered  which  will  give  us  the 
true  pronunciation.  In  the  British  Museum,  the  form 
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Hat-shep-set  is  adopted.  The  spelling  Hashops  has 
only  brevity  to  recommend  it.  Hatshepsu,  then,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a lady  of  uncommon  vigour.  She 
erected  the  great  granite  obelisks  in  the  Temple  of 
Karnak,  of  which  the  one  still  standing  measures  108 
feet  in  height,  and  consists  of  a single  block  of  Syenite 
or  red  granite.  She  sent  peaceful  expeditions  down  the 
Red  Sea,  to  a country  which  the  Egyptians  considered 
sacred,  Phn  or  Punt  by  name,  which  seems  to  be  some- 
where near  the  modern  Aden.  She  completed  her 
father’s,  brother’s,  and  her  own  last  resting-place  at 
Deir  el  Bahari,  and  the  sculpture  on  the  walls — 
almost  the  last  we  see  before  the  old  traditions  of  art 
had  finally  died  out— in  which  she  is  represented  sitting 
in  judgment  as  a king,  with  a kingly  beard  tied  on.  A 
similar  arrangement  obtains  in  a beautiful  granite  bust 
at  Gizeh,  representing  Queen  Thya,  as  regent,  with  a 
similar  beard.  The  French  have  unfortunately  labelled 
it  Merenptah,  but  there  was  no  such  art  surviving  in 
the  days  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  Hatshepsu 
succeeded  an  elder  brother,  whose  reign  appears  to 
have  been  short,  and  brought  up  a younger  brother, 
who  succeeded  her.  There  is  great  obscurity  about  the 
early  history  of  Thothmes  III.  Some  think  he  was 
Hatshepsu’s  son.  It  is  certain  that  she  sent  him  into 
Lower  Egypt  to  learn  soldiering,  and  she  may  have 
hoped  he  would  die  in  the  unwholesome  air  of  the 
marshes  there.  It  used  to  be  believed  that  he  dethroned 
her  and  destroyed  her  monuments,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Khnenaten  wrought  more  than  his 
share  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Mr.  Naville  appears 
certain  that  Thothmes  III.  was  neither  the  brother  nor 
the  son  of  the  Queen,  but  the  son  of  her  deceased 
brother,  Thothmes  II.  This  theory  is  as  much  beset 
with  difficulties  as  either  of  the  others  ; but  when  we 
remember  that  Hatshepsu  must  have  reigned  3,500  years 
ago  at  least,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  we  know  so  little, 
but  so  much.  We  regret  to  observe  that  Mr.  Naville, 
in  speaking  of  the  central  museum,  spells  the  name 
Ghizeh.  The  Arabic  letter,  jeem  or  jim , is  pronounced 
in  Egypt  like  g in  “gig,”  not  like  g in  “ gin.”  Gh  is 
the  Arabic  ghain,  a guttural  entirely  different  from  jeem, 
and  most  difficult  for  Europeans  to  pronounce.  Mr. 
Griffith  gives  the  name  correctly  as  Gizeh  in  other  parts 
of  the  book. 

The  survey  of  the  progress  of  Egyptology  by  Mr. 
Griffith  will  be  found  valuable.  He  begins  by  speaking 
of  “ a black  cloud  overhead  ” in  the  shape  of  the  pro- 
jected Aswan  dam,  which,  he  thinks,  “ will  be  the  cause 
of  a more  rapid  and  wholesale  destruction  of  antiquities 
than  has  ever  before  been  known.”  He  goes  on  to 
describe  Dr.  Petrie’s  work  at  Coptos,  and  evidently 
thinks  the  limestone  monoliths,  found  under  a Ptolemaic 
pavement,  are  really  prehistoric.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
much  easier  to  believe  that,  far  from  being  prehistoric, 
they  are  the  clumsy  work  of  a late  age  and  unskilled 
hands.  The  discoveries  of  M.  de  Morgan  at  Dahshur 
are  described.  Mr.  Fraser  has  been  carrying  on  re- 
searches under  the  direction  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Gizeh  Museum,  and  has  found  many  traces  round 
Tehneh,  a town  on  the  east  bank  nearly  opposite 
Minyeh,  of  the  ancient  civilization.  Mr.  Griffith  next 
reviews  the  texts  lately  published,  dwelling  specially  on 
the  historical  value  of  an  autobiography  of  Una,  an 
officer  under  Teta,  the  founder  of  the  sixth  dynasty. 
This  inscription  has  been  discovered  in  a tomb  at 
Aswan,  and  is  found  to  be  later  in  date  by  some  years 
than  a similar  inscription  on  one  of  the  monuments  pre- 
served at  Gizeh.  A few  curious  particulars  occur  also 
in  the  tomb  of  Herkhuf,  and  there  is  a letter  from  the 
young  king,  Pepi  II.,  urging  his  envoy  to  take  great 
care  of  a dwarf  dancer,  whom  he  has  obtained  in  the 
south.  “ My  majesty  desires  to  see  this  Denk  more  than 
the  products  of  the  mines  and  of  Punt.” 

Mr.  Cecil  Smith  follows  Mr.  Griffith  with  a brief 
account  of  Graeco-Egyptian  antiquities  recently  dis- 
covered. It  is  now  ten  years  since  Professor  Petrie, 
excavating  at  Naucratis,  opened  up  a new  field  of 
research.  The  early  civilization  of  Europe  can  only  be 
understood  through  some  knowledge  of  Egypt.  Mr. 
Smith  speaks  of  remains  of  the  Mycenean  period  as 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Petrie’s  discoveries  at  Kahun  and 
Gurob.  He  goes  with  much  impartiality  into  the  con- 
tending views  of  the  learned  on  this  subject.  After  the 


Mycenean  period  we  have  that  of  the  Ionian  remains  at 
Naucratis  and  Daphnae.  A French  student,  M.  D. 
Mallet,  has  taken  the  subject  up  very  seriously,  and 
Mr.  Smith  quotes  his  opinion  as  to  the  influence  of 
Egypt  on  Greece  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  Thirdly,  the 
Greek  or  Graeco-Roman  portraits  which  Dr.  Petrie 
brought  from  the  Fayoum  are  discussed.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  Mr.  Smith’s  summary  begins  with 
the  announcement,  “ Once  more  the  tomb  of  Alexander 
has  been  discovered.”  Pie  goes  on  to  observe  that  we 
may  expect  this  announcement  regularly  every  three 
years.  He  does  not  mention  the  now  famous  sentence 
placed  in  the  leading  guide-book  for  Syrian  travellers. 
The  writer,  another  Mr.  Smith,  mentions  the  discovery 
of  a sarcophagus  near  Sidon,  and  adds,  in  italics,  “ The 
tomb  has  since  been  identified  as  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great  himself!  ” This  was  published  just  three  years 
ago,  so  that  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  is  undoubtedly  right  in 
expecting  a triennial  recurrence  of  the  discovery. 

MR.  RUTHERFORD’S  ARISTOPHANES. 

“ Scholia  Aristophanica  : being  such  Comments  adscript 
to  the  Text  of  Aristophanes  as  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  Codex  Ravennas.”  Arranged, 
Emended,  and  Translated  by  William  G.  Rutherford, 
Headmaster  of  Westminster.  In  3 vols.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

IT  is  a not  unusual  practice  with  those  who  have  to 
prepare  a ponderous  blue-book  embodying  the 
labours  of  a Royal  Commission  to  issue  the  Report  first 
and  to  bring  out  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  in  a supple- 
mentary volume.  The  result  generally  is  that  the  first 
is  read  and  criticized  while  the  latter  are  ignored.  Mr. 
Rutherford,  as  an  experienced  headmaster,  is  well  up  to 
all  possible  wiles  for  shirking  work,  and  in  following  the 
opposite  plan  is  determined  that  his  labours  on  the 
Scholia  of  Aristophanes  shall  obtain  due  recognition. 
Still  we  cannot  think  him  altogether  well  advised  in 
publishing  these  two  enormous  volumes  of  text  in 
advance  of  the  “speculations  and  theories”  which  he 
promises  in  a third.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  deal 
with  the  bulk  of  disconnected  matter  thus  thrown  at 
one’s  head  without  some  clue,  more  detailed  than  the 
remarks  in  his  Introduction,  to  the  principles  by  which 
he  has  been  guided  or  which  he  is  seeking  to  establish. 
Having  written  so  much  by  way  of  mild  deprecation, 
we  have  nothing  further  to  express  but  wondering  praise 
of  the  industry  and  energy  which  have  enabled  the  editor 
to  put  his  erudition  to  a permanently  useful  purpose, 
and  produce  a work  which  brings  a substantial  incre- 
ment to  the  sum  of  English  learning,  and  proves  thatthere 
are  in  this  country  scholars,  besides  Mayor  and  Munro 
and  Robinson  Ellis,  who  can  rival  the  Germans  in  their 
own  field.  We  await,  not  exactly  with  impatience,  but 
with  respectful  interest,  the  concluding  volume,  because 
we  know  from  Mr.  Rutherford’s  treatment  of  the  text 
of  Thucydides  how  fearless  he  is  in  developing  the 
critical  inferences  suggested  by  his  research,  and  how 
completely  he  has  divested  himself  of  the  paralysing 
virtue  of  reverence  for  his  predecessors. 

But  it  would  confuse  the  reader,  and  give  no  trust- 
worthy sample  of  these  emendations  as  a whole,  if  we 
were  to  select  a dozen  or  twenty  and  discuss  them  in 
isolation.  It  seems  better  to  give  a general  account  of 
the  plan  of  this  great  undertaking.  To  begin  with,  we 
cannot  think  that  Mr.  Rutherford  need  have  apologized 
for  translating  the  Scholia — he  has  saved  himself  the 
trouble  of  writing  many  notes,  and  has  invested  his 
book  with  an  outward  appearance  of  completeness  and 
uniformity  which  does  but  represent  its  inner  character. 
But  it  is  somewhat  depressing — and  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  verdict  is  altogether  correct — to  find  the  editor 
declaring  that  “the  value  of  the  Scholia  as  a com- 
mentary directly  illustrating  the  text  of  Aristophanes  is 
quite  insignificant.”  We  may  discount  the  opinion 
because  he  permits  himself-— whether  quite  seriously 
or  in  a fit  of  exasperation  at  some  specially  irritating 
specimen  of  muddled  learning — to  suggest  a doubt 
whether  any  body  of  Notes  contributes  much  to  our 
literary  enjoyment  of  a classical  text.  But  we  doubt 
whether  he  has  really  faced — though  he  does  pro- 
pound—the  question  whether  our  appreciation  of  the 
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allusions,  of  the  social  circumstances  of  the  time,  of  the 
significance  of  the  parodies,  would  be  diminished  if  the 
Scholia  of  Aristophanes  had  never  existed.  He  seems 
to  think  that  our  position  would  be  just  as  good  if  we 
had  to  draw  from  the  plays  themselves  our  ideas  of  the 
time  and  the  state  of  society.  In  the  first  place,  how 
can  he  tell  ? How  can  he  banish  from  his  own  mind 
the  statements  and  the  impressions  which  have  already 
become  part  of  his  mental  furniture  ? It  is  like  a judge 
telling  a jury  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  some  bit  of 
inadmissible  evidence  which  a counsel  has  contrived  to 
put  in.  That  is  an  admonition  which  no  jury  has  ever 
tried  to  obey,  or  could  obey  if  it  tried. 

Mr.  Rutherford,  however,  is  not  one  of  those  igno- 
rantly superior  persons  who  underrate  the  attainments 
of  the  Scholiasts.  In  spite  of  their  mistakes,  their  occa- 
sional denseness,  and  their  frequent  recklessness  in 
conjecture,  they  must  for  the  most  part,  he  admits, 
have  “ excelled  their  contemporaries  in  knowledge  and 
skill,”  nor  can  their  intellectual  training  have  been 
“wholly  contemptible.”  Indeed,  one  of  the  objects 
which  Mr.  Rutherford  has  kept  before  him  is  to  put 
himself  into  the  mind  of  the  annotators,  to  “ see  with 
their  eyes  and  copy  their  methods.”  The  process,  we 
can  well  believe,  was  tedious  and  laborious,  but  it  has 
been  rewarded  with  “ disclosures  and  revelations.” 
Though  the  Scholia  may  be  found  unintelligible  and 
even  self-contradictory  as  a commentary  on  the  text, 
though  “ every  clause  is  a ricketty  sentence,”  and  was 
anticipated  by  a different  annotator,  though  quotations 
have  been  lost  which  gave  point  to  a remark,  yet  what 
seems  to  be  flat  nonsense  may  become  endowed  with 
meaning  when  we  realize  that  the  author  had  before 
him  an  “unrecorded  but  certain  variant.”  From  this 
point  of  view  the  question  of  form  is,  as  Mr.  Rutherford 
shows,  all  important.  Nothing,  he  goes  on,  is  better 
fitted  than  a study  of  Scholia  to  show  how  precarious 
are  all  conclusions  which  depend  merely  on  a collation 
of  MSS.  Here  we  may  extract  a specially  interesting 
and  suggestive  passage  from  the  Introduction — one  that 
vindicates  the  liberty  which  the  editor  claims  in  dealing 
with  traditional  readings  : — 

“ If  it  teaches  him  [the  critical  scholar]  nothing  else, 
it  must  teach  him  this— that  in  the  matter  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  text  of  any  great  classic  more  was  wont 
to  happen  in  a century  than  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  happened  in  the  whole  existence  of  the  book. 
Familiarity  with  printing  has  made  it  difficult  for  us 
to  realize  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  transmission 
of  literature  by  handwriting.  Within  the  last  fifty 
years  after  any  Greek  book  was  produced,  we  may  be 
sure  that  there  happened  to  the  author’s  text  the  same 
sort  of  accidents  as  those  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
befel  the  text  of  Dante  and  the  text  of  Chaucer  in  the 
like  space  of  time.  The  book  suffered  little  thereby  in 
the  estimation  of  the  general  reader.  Textual  imper- 
fections, unless  of  a desperate  kind,  impair  but  slightly 
the  literary  charm  of  any  great  writer.  Many  of  us, 
perhaps,  would  prefer  to  read  Aristophanes,  for  in- 
stance, rather  in  an  old  edition  full  of  textual  blemishes 
than  in  some  copy  which  the  critics  have  tried  to  make 
immaculate.  Nevertheless,  a time  comes  when  the 
danger  is  great  that  a text  transmitted  by  handwriting 
will  become  unintelligible  unless  a critical  recension  of 
it  is  made.  For  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
literature  this  moment  was  doubtless  approaching  when 
the  critical  school  of  Alexandria  took  its  rise.  We  may 
safely  assume  that  the  Alexandrine  critical  editions  did, 
on  the  whole,  come  nearer  to  the  author’s  own  text 
than  any  of  the  common  copies  multiplied  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  book  trade.  The  editors  may  have 
introduced  not  a few  trivial  novelties.  Now  and  then 
they  may  have  altered  the  text  in  order  to  carry  out 
some  convenient  division  of  one  book  into  many,  or 
more  rarely  to  gratify  their  own  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  critically  honest  in  the  use  of  their 
materials,  and  that,  if  an  interpolation  or  a corruption 
were  generally  found  in  the  copies  used  by  them,  they 
preserved  it  without  question.  The  more  recent  and 
less  well-established  additions  to  the  text  were,  no 
doubt,  excised  ; the  earlier  were  more  firmly  rooted.” 
Mr.  Rutherford  is  somewhat  contemptuous — perhaps 
unduly  so — of  “editors  like  Dindorf,”  who  have 


emended  the  text  to  square  with  Attic  usages.  If  the 
MSS.,  for  instance,  read  A-qp-ippa,  they  at  once  alter  it 
to  AtjprjrpL,  without  staying  to  ask  “whether  the  rest  of 
the  comment  presents  any  sign  of  an  early  or  a late 
origin,”  though  there  was  a time  when  Ar/pr/rpn  was  the 
usual  form.  “We  might  as  well  attempt  to  rewrite 
Zosimus  or  Simocatta  in  the  Attic  manner  as  foist 
Attic  forms  upon  Scholiasts.”  There  is  yet  another 
class  of  emendations  which  are  almost  equally  dis- 
tasteful to  our  editor.  He  quotes  an  example  on 
“ Aves,”  1694,  aAAtos  8e  (jravai  rrjs  Xiov  ^ uipiov  Kal  KAei jeuSpa 
Kprjvr)  iv  "ApytL.  Here  Dindorf,  “ after  his  manner,” 
turns  vApyei  into  aKponoXe  1,  while  even  Bentley  proposes  to 
read  acrrei,  because  in  another  note  on  the  same  passage 
it  is  rightly  said  Kprjvr)  iv  aKporroXa  rj  K.Xeij/v8pa.  This, 
Mr.  Rucherford  says,  is  to  contaminate  Scholia,  not 
to  edit  them.  “For  all  we  know,  there  may  have  been 
a well  called  Clepsydra  in  Argos.”  Since  the  time  of 
Hemsterhuys  he  thinks  that  the  best  work  on  the 
Aristophanic  Scholia  has  been  done  by  Dobree.  Though 
small  in  amount,  it  showed  sagacity  of  a high  order. 
After  him,  but  with  a long  interval  between,  comes 
Franz  Volkmar  Fritzsche.  Though  “ garrulous  and 
fanciful  ” where  Dobree  is  concise  and  sensible,  he 
declared  that  the  corpus  of  Scholia  is  a “jumble  of 
notes,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  thrown  together  at 
haphazard,  twisted  into  odd  shapes,  cruelly  mutilated, 
and  rashly  doctored.” 

The  question  of  “ form  ” being  all  important  in 
the  editor’s  eye,  he  has  taken  particular  pains  to 
make  it  clear,  in  his  reproduction,  in  what  shape 
the  Scholia  appear  in  the  Codex.  Following  Martin’s 
example,  he  has  printed  at  the  end  of  each  the  abbre- 
viation supr.,  ext.,  int.,  or  infr.,  according  as  it  is 
written  in  the  upper,  the  outer,  the  inner,  or  the  under 
margin.  One  that  was  inserted  between  the  proper 
Scholia  margin  and  the  text  margin  is  marked  as 
intermarg.  ex.  or  intermarg.  int.  Those  written  against 
a line  are  marked  with  the  number  of  the  line,  while  the 
marks  of  erasions  or  expunctuation  made  by  the  scribes 
are  duly  reproduced.  With  these  and  numerous  other 
typographical  aids — afforded  in  a manner  which  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  printer — the  reader  is  enabled 
to  form  a judgment  on  the  text  almost  as  well  as  if  he 
had  the  MS.  before  him.  More  than  a thousand  large 
pages  are  occupied,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds,  with 
this  minute  and  laborious  reproduction,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  form  some  conception  of  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  strain  undergone  by  the  editor  during 
his  seven  years  of  work  from  his  statement  that  the 
mere  task  of  penmanship  has  been  done  twice  over 
throughout,  and  for  more  than  half  the  book  four  times. 
No  wonder  that  he  gives  breath  to  a sigh  of  satisfaction 
that  this  portion  has  at  last  been  completed.  But  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  consider  himself  amply 
recompensed  with  the  gratitude  of  the  learned  world. 

FICTION. 

“ An  Engagement.”  By  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 

Westminster : Constable.  1896. 

THIS  story  is  so  excellent  that  we  hope  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  not  be  encouraged  by  his  success  to 
attempt  more  ambitious  work.  He  has  produced  a 
character  sketch  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  skill, 
where  everybody  is  natural  and  charming,  and  which 
will  be  read  with  delight  in  spite  of  the  thinnest  and 
most  obvious  of  plots.  It  was  no  mean  feat  to  enlist 
our  sympathies  with  a male  jilt,  and  the  girl  who 
induces  the  jilting  is  always  adorable  throughout  an 
utterly  indefensible  proceeding.  The  conversations  are 
also  a very  strong  point,  and  should  encourage  the 
author  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  drama.  His  philo- 
sophy is  not  very  profound,  but  it  is  expressed  in  a 
pretty,  harum-scarum  way,  which  is  just  what  we 
should  have  expected  from  him.  There  is  a sunny 
buoyancy  about  the  book  which  would  atone  for  many 
w'orse  shortcomings. 

“ The  Red  Star.”  By  L.  McManus.  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

Captain  Pahlen  had  contracted  a secret  marriage, 
but  when  the  Tsar  ordered  him  to  marry  a Polish 
Countess,  he  did  so,  informing  her  of  the  facts  imme- 
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diately  after  the  ceremony.  Then  she  dressed  up  as  a 
boy,  and  became  an  aide-de-camp  on  Murat’s  staff, 
while  Pahlen  resumed  his  duties  in  the  Russian  army. 
Their  adventures  and  encounters  during  the  Moscow 
campaign  are  exciting,  and  of  course  they  end  by  falling 
in  love  with  each  other,  and  Pahlen’s  first  wife  obligingly 
dies.  But  the  Russians  do  not  drink  noodhi , and  the 
aide-de-camp  cannot  have  seemed  “ a mere  historical , 
sobbing  boy.”  And  we  protest  against  the  title,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  story,  and  is  only  mentioned 
once  or  twice  as  a symbol  of  the  heroine’s  fate,  which 
it  is  not. 

“ The  Madonna  of  a Day  : a Study.”  By  Lily  Dougall. 

London  : R.  Bentley  & Son.  1896. 

This  book  is  a delightful  oasis  amid  a wilderness  of 
dreary  novels.  The  author  still  has  something  to  learn 
in  the  matter  of  construction  and  compression ; but 
everything  may  be  forgiven  her  for  the  creation  of  an 
original  heroine.  The  “Madonna’^  is  a new  woman, 
but  for  the  first  time  a fresh  and  charming  one,  and  the 
moral  of  the  story  is  that,  for  women  at  any  rate,  old- 
fashioned  ways  are  best.  She  is  deliciously  riotous 
when  starting  across  Canada,  and  enlists  our  sympa- 
thies at  once.  Then  she  steps  off  the  train  into  the 
snow  in  her  sleep,  and  we  suffer  all  the  tortures  of  breath- 
less anxiety  during  her  perilous  adventures.  She  comes 
among  dreadfully  rough  men,  and  only  secures  decent 
treatment  by  pretending  to  be  very  innocent  and  goody- 
goody.  The  way  she  acts  this  part  is  entrancing,  and 
the  way  she  explains  the  existence  of  her  cigarette-case 
is  a masterpiece.  The  narrative  of  her  escape  is  quite 
thrilling,  and  we  remember  no  more  delightful  transfor- 
mation-scene than  her  sudden  return  to  boisterous  flip- 
pancy when  at  last  she  rejoins  her  friends.  The  effect 
of  this  on  the  dwarf,  who  had  escorted  her,  is 
almost  pathetic.  He  was  a thoroughpaced  rascal, 
but  had  been  absolutely  taken  in  by  her  affected 
sanctity — when  he  hears  her  joke  about  it  all  he 
loses  all  faith  in  human  nature,  and  goes  irre- 
trievably to  the  dogs.  There  is  a very  fine  passage 
when,  under  the  influence  of  her  spell  of  goodness,  he 
refuses  the  gift  of  her  diamond  ring.  But  the  dwarf’s 
character  would  have  been  brought  out  better  if  he  had 
not  been  endowed  with  an  irritating  and  unnecessary  lisp, 
which  is  not  in  keeping  with  his  personality,  and  has  no 
bearing  on  the  story.  The  book  contains  a second 
tale,  called  “Rosemary  for  Remembrance,”  which 
almost  surpasses  the  first  in  excellence.  It  has  the 
sub-title,  “ A Girl’s  Portrait,”  but  it  gives  us  an  admir- 
able portrait  of  a man  also,  and  illustrates  the  extremes 
of  imagination  and  the  absence  thereof.  A matter-of- 
fact  Scotsman  is  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  whether 
he  shall  condescend  to  marry  a sparkling  Canadian 
girl.  The  way  in  which  he  patronizes  and  lectures  her, 
without  ever  suspecting  for  an  instant  that  she  is 
making  a great  fool  of  him,  keeps  the  reader  in  a 
chronic  roar  of  delight.  Much  of  the  nonsense-talk  is 
worthy  of  “ Alice  in  Wonderland.”  Here  is  a specimen. 
It  was  at  a picnic  : — 

“ ‘ Ernest  deserted  me  for  a girl  in  blue,’  she  said; 
‘and  I found  myself  sitting  by  the  broken  fragments 
with  a man  who  was  urging  me  to  walk  with  him  ; so  I 
remarked,  a little  crossly,  “ I suppose  in  Rome  we 
must  do  as  the  Romans  do.”  He  looked  at  me  inquir- 
ingly for  a minute,  and  then  said  earnestly,  “ How  do 
the  Romans  do  ? ” I am  sure  I do  not  know  how  the 
Romans  do.  I have  regretted  ever  since  that  I did  not 
reply,  “ Very  well,  I thank  you.”  That  would  have  so 
completely  confused  the  poor  young  man.’ 

“ ‘ You  ought  not  to  enjoy  making  people  uncomfort- 
able in  that  way,’  I said.” 

‘‘  The  History  of  Godfrey  Kinge.”  By  W.  Carlton 

Dawe.  ‘ London  : Ward  & Downey.  1896. 

“The  Heart  of  a Mystery.”  By  T.  W.  Speight. 

London  : Jarrold  & Sons.  1896. 

“The  History  of  Godfrey  Kinge”  would  have  been 
very  popular  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  modelled  closely 
upon  Dickens,  and  imitates  all  that  author’s  short- 
comings without  successfully  emulating  his  humour  or 
even  his  pinchbeck  sentiment.  For  modern  consump- 
tion it  is  far  too  long  and  complicated.  Not  one  reader 
in  a thousand  will  find  time  or  patience  to  unravel  the 
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tangled  plot  and  assimilate  all  the  impertinent  disserta- 
tions. Need  we  say  that  Godfrey  Kinge  was  an  ideal 
little  boy,  courageous  and  charming  beyond  belief ; 
that  he  was  cheated  out  of  his  property  by  a cruel  step- 
mother and  a rascally  attorney,  who  persecuted  him 
with  incredible  brutality;  and  that  “there  was  great 
rejoicing  in  Middlestoke  when  it  was  known  that  the 
Kinge  had  come  to  his  own  again.”  The  names  of  the 
characters  smack  equally  of  Dickens.  We  have  Mr. 
Darge,  the  rascally  attorney ; Mr.  Sharpstone  Prac- 
tice, another  man  of  law  ; Lord  Crumpet  ; Mr.  Groggles 
and  Mr.  Augustus  Wobbles,  and  so  forth.  “ What  the 
Julius  is  to  Caesar,”  said  Mr.  Wobbles,  “ so  is 
Augustus  to  me — a distinguishing  mark,  sir.  The 
only  fault  I ever  found  with  our  immortal  William,  sir, 
was  when  he  pretended  that  there  was  nothing  in  a 
name.  Who  for  one  moment  could  stand  a Romeo 
called  Slopkins?”  And  here  is  a specimen  of  Mr. 
Dawe’s  philosophy  to  show  what  Dickens  and  water  is 
like  : “ Oh,  thou  man  in  blue,  thou  potent  power,  how 
mighty  is  thy  reach,  how  absolute  is  thy  sway  ! Thou 
sayest  come,  and  we  come  ; go,  and  we  go.  There  is 
none  like  unto  thee,  thou  helmeted  divinity  ; there  is  no 
denying  thee.  Thy  arm  reaches  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  and  the  sound  of  thy  substantial  tread 
startles  the  mystic  shadows  of  the  night,  and  fills  the 
breast  of  the  evil-doer  with  a great  fear.  Hail,  thou 
oracle  of  these  later  (sic)  days  ! thou  emblem  of  fearful 
and  mysterious  power,  all  hail ! ” The  old  Dickens 
being  no  longer  read  in  “these  later  days,”  there  is 
evidently  no  room  for  a new  Dickens  or  a Dickens  up- 
to-date. 

“ The  Heart  of  a Mystery”  is  also  an  old-fashioned 
book,  and  the  mystery  is  neither  new  nor  engaging. 
The  mystery  concerns  the  birth  of  a young  woman, 
with  the  usual  concomitants  of  forged  certificates  and 
dubious  bank  transactions.  Nor  does  the  author  make 
his  narrative  any  the  more  palatable  by  an  unfortunate 
trick  of  posing  questions  to  the  reader  whenever  a 
crisis  is  imminent.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  : “ He 
dropped  the  letter  into  the  box.  . . . Why  was  Mr. 
Hazeldine  posting  a letter  to  his  son,  whom  he  would 
probably  see  in  the  course  of  the  evening?”  Upon 
our  word,  we  give  it  up.  And  exclamatory  reflections 
are  equally  unnecessary  and  irritating.  “ ‘ Yes,  I had 
some  special  business  to  transact,’  he  said,  ‘ and  could 
not  get  done  in  time  to  catch  the  two  o’clock  train.’ 
And  yet  he  had  spent  nearly  an  hour  mooning  about 
the  Strand  ! ” Dear  us  ! how  perplexing  ! 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“ Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.”  Translated  by  Lady 
Mary  Loyd.  London  : William  Heinemann.  1895. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  motive  of  translations  of  this 
kind.  Only  a small  class  of  readers  can  possibly  be 
attracted  to  the  stray  memories  of  a second-rate  French  prince, 
and  we  imagine  they  would  do  better  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Louis  Philippe’s  third  son  in  his  own  language.  Lady  Mary 
Loyd  has  done  her  work  well,  but  the  trivialities  and  unintelli- 
gent observations  of  Joinville  are  unduly  emphasized  in  such  a 
heavy  tongue  as  ours.  Joinville  played  but  an  unimportant 
part  in  the  political  world  which  was  dominated  by,  or,  to  speak 
truly,  itself  dominated  the  Citizen  King.  He  was  a boy  at  school 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out  which  drove  Charles  X.  from 
the  throne  and  called  his  cousin  to  reign  as  a constitutional 
monarch.  He  gossips  pleasantly  of  family  dinner-parties,  and 
attempts  on  his  father’s  life.  But  his  naval  life  soon  took  him 
away  from  Paris,  and  his  account  of  events  there  is  evidently 
often  second-hand.  When  he  talks  about  the  countries  he 
visited,  Spain,  Morocco,  Turkey,  and  Mexico  during  the  war, 
he  is  sprightly,  but  little  more.  He  seems  not  to  have  had  the 
power  of  receiving  clear  and  memorable  impressions,  and  we 
notice  a typical  example  of  this  defect  in  his  description  of 
one  episode  in  his  life  which  was  surely  calculated  to  stir  the 
most  devoted  disciple  of  levity.  Joinville  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  bring  Napoleon’s  body  back  from  St.  Helena. 
His  tripping  little  reflections  on  the  matter  prove  more 
convincingly  than  anything  else  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  he  has  the  deepest  admiration 
for  Meyerbeer  : — “In  1836,  on  28  February,  I was  present  at 
the  first  performance  of  ‘ Les  Huguenots,’  an  opera  which 
enchanted  me — a work  of  art  which  defied  comparison.”  At 
one  time  in  his  life  Joinville  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship 
with  Thiers,  but  he  was  piqued  at  the  Minister’s  investing 
Chabot  with  superior  authority  to  his  on  the  expedition  to  St. 
Helena  ; and  from  that  day  “ had  a sense  of  deep  distrust,  and 
a scanty  esteem  for  his  character.”  Joinville  tries  to  get  up  a 
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little  emotion  over  his  father’s  deposition,  but  subsides  into  a 
peaceful  lethargy  at  the  close  of  his  Memoirs.  He  seems  to 
have  thought,  apart  from  family  feeling,  that  a genuine 
Republic  was  preferable  to  a form  of  government  which 
pretended  to  reconcile  two  opposite  principles  by  putting  hand- 
cuffs on  them  both.  The  book  is  accompanied  by  Joinville’s 
own  illustrations,  which  remind  us  very  strongly  of  Thackeray’s. 
When  they  do  not  aim  at  being  more  than  humorous  little 
scribbles,  such  as  a clever  child  might  produce,  they  are  enter- 
taining ; but  the  ambitious  ones,  which  strive  to  represent  such 
difficult  subjects  as  Turkish  beauties  and  frigates  at  sea,  are 
almost  as  distressing  as  Thackeray’s  sentimentally  serious 
drawings. 

“ Under  the  Czar  and  Queen  Victoria.”  By  Jaakoff  Prelooker. 
London  : James  Nisbet  & Co.  1895. 

Mr.  Prelooker  describes  himself  as  a Russian  reformer,  and 
gives  an  account  of  his  failure  to  convince  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment of  the  excellence  of  his  schemes,  and  the  comfort  of  his 
life  under  Queen  Victoria  as  compared  with  his  experiences 
under  the  Tsar.  His  only  complaint  of  England  is  that  he 
met  an  English  “ LL.D.”  who  “conversed  with  him  in  a friendly 
manner  ” one  evening,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  him  in  the 
street  the  next  day.  Since  this  incident  “he  has  been  honoured 
and  befriended  by  English  men  and  women  of  far  higher  rank 
and  merit.”  Happy  Prelooker  ! The  book  is  worth  reading  if 
only  on  account  of  the  writer’s  ingenuous  vanity.  He  sees  no 
humour  in  his  patronage  of  Tolstoi  ; he  prints  puffs  of  his 
precious  book  about  the  Jews  as  material  of  the  highest  inte- 
rest ; he  appeals  in  melodramatic  language  to  the  English 
people  to  help  him,  and  to-morrow  Russia  will  be  free.  When 
he  is  not  babbling  about  his  foundation  of  the  New  Israelites 
and  his  successes  as  a writer,  Mr.  Prelooker  gives  some  really 
interesting  information  about  Russian  institutions  and  the 
present  condition  of  unorthodox  religious  sects. 

“Vignettes  from  Finland.”  By  A.  M.  Clive  Bayley.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  & Co.  1895. 

Miss  Bayley  has  spent  twelve  months  in  Finland,  and  the 
result  is  these  “Vignettes” — a silly  name  enough— which  are 
painstaking  descriptions  of  Finland  life,  good,  but  in  no  wise 
remarkable.  The  first  thing  of  interest  we  gather  about  Finns 
is  their  extraordinary  gift  of  tongues.  The  political  position  of 
their  country  as  a conquered  dependency  of  Russia  makes  it 
necessary  for  them  to  have  some  knowledge  of  Russian.  Swedish 
and  Finnish  come  by  nature,  and  trade  acquaints  them  with 
German,  French,  and  English.  Then  we  learn  for  the  first 
time  that  the  name  “ Finns  ” applies  only  to  the  natives  proper, 
while  “ Finlanders”  are  the  descendants  of  other  nations,  chiefly 
Swedes,  who  have  been  settled  in  Finland  for  centuries.  The 
Educational  Code  is  lax,  except  in  one  particular.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  marry  until  he  or  she  can  read.  The  small  per- 
centage of  dunces  shows  either  a desire  for  the  married  state, 
or  an  inherited  predilection  for  education.  Miss  Bayley  gossips 
about  the  absence  of  doctors,  the  abundance  of  strawberries, 
the  hideous  amount  of  advertisements  at  railway-stations.  She 
gives  the  impression  that  as  a nation  the  Finns  are  hardworking, 
refined,  and  literary,  very  different  from  the  Laplanders  with 
whom  the  ignorant  confuse  them.  The  book  should  be  useful 
to  those  who  intend  visiting  Finland. 

“ The  Youth  of  Parnassus.”  By  L.  Pearsall  Smith.  London: 
Macmillan  & Co.  1895. 

This  is  the  work  of  a thoughtful  undergraduate.  The 
academic  walls  which  hedge  in  the  story  are  high,  and  hard  to 
climb.  Before  the  end  one  longs  for  a breath  of  air  from  the 
outside  world,  for  something  to  break  the  monotony  of  dreams 
in  the  “city  of  dreaming  spires.”  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  knows 
his  Oxford,  and  he  knows  that  portion  of  humanity  which  vege- 
tates and  reads  and  takes  frigid  honours  there,  or  lives  and  rows 
and  takes  none,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  indulges  in  gentle 
sarcasms  at  the  expense  of  the  young  Fellow,  and  describes 
the  reactionary  effect  produced  on  an  American  by  the  Oxford 
atmosphere.  That  is  all  the  story  of  “ The  Youth  of  Parnassus.” 
The  other  stories  in  the  book  are  equally  slight.  For  a young 
writer  the  style  is  creditable,  and  commendably  unpretentious. 
Altogether  a book  which  gives  a gentle  pleasure,  and  exhibits  a 
gentle  talent. 

We  have  also  received  Boccaccio’s  “ Decameron,”  in  4 vols., 
with  the  most  charming  illustrations  by  Boucher  and  others, 
reproduced  from  the  edition  of  1757  (Gibbings) ; Thomas 
Shelton’s  (1612  -1620)  translation  of  “ Don  Quixote,”  illustrated 
by  Frank  Brangwyn,  4 vols.  (Gibbings);  “Guide  to  the 
Public  Collections  of  Classical  Antiquities  in  Rome,”  Vol.  II., 
by  Wolfgang  PFcbig  and  Emil  Reisch,  translated  by  James  F. 
and  Findlay  Muirhead  (Leipzic  : Karl  Baedeker  ; London  : 
Dulau) ; “ Handbuch  der  Englischen  Geschichte,”  von  Blanche 
von  Kiibeck  (Wien,  Pest,  Leipzig  : Hartleben)  ; “The  Institu- 
tions of  Italy,”  by  John  P.  Coldstream  (Arch.  Constable)  ; 
“The  Mystery  of  the  Cross,”  eight  addresses  on  the  Atonement, 
by  the  Rev.  Winfrid  O.  Burrows,  M.A.  (Rivington)  ; “ Three 
Hours  at  the  Cross,”  a manual  for  Good  Friday,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Hocking  (Wells  Gardner) ; Ready,  Aye,  Ready,’  Sunday 
Afternoons  at  a Working-Man’s  Club,”  by  V.  Brooke-Hunt 


(Wells  Gardner);  “ Our  Four-footed  and  Feathered  Friends,” 
by  Albyn  Mullory,  illustrated  by  J.  H. , Shepherd  (“  Zigzag 
Sketches  from  the  Zoo”)  (Jarrold) ; “The  Little  Green  Man,” 
by  F.  M.  Allen,  illustrated  by  Brinsley  Le  Fanu  (Downey)  ; 
“Heroines  of  Daily  Life,”  by  Frank  Mundell  (The  Sunday 
School  Union)  ; “ The  History  of  North  Atlantic  Steam  Navi- 
gation,” by  Henry  Fry  (Sampson  Low);  second  edition  of  “A 
Handbook  for  Women  engaged  in  Social  and  Political  Work,” 
edited  by  Helen  Blackburn  (Arrowsmith)  ; “ By  Meadow  and 
Stream,”  by  the  Amateur  Angler  (Sampson  Low) ; “ The  Miners’ 
Cup,”  by  Nat  Gould  (Routledge) ; “The  Edge  of  the  World, 
some  Fancies  and  Fairy  Tales,”  by  Annie  Dawson,  illustrated  by 
Zoffany  Oldfield  (Unicorn  Press)  ; “A  New  Oarsman’s  Guide 
to  the  Rivers  and  Canals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  edited 
by  F.  E.  Prothero  and  W.  A.  Clark  (George  Philip)  ; “ The 
Fat  and  the  Thin”  (“  Le  Ventre  de  Paris”),  by  Emile  Zola, 
translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly 
(Chatto  & Windus) ; “ The  American  in  Paris  : a Biographical 
Novel  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  Siege  and  Commune 
of  Paris,  from  an  American  Standpoint,”  by  Eugene  Coleman 
Savidge  (Lippincott)  ; “The  Coin  Collector,”  by  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt  (Redway);  “The  Proverbial  Philosophy  of  Confucius,” 
compiled  by  Forster  H.  Jennings  (Putnam)  ; Part  8 of  “The 
History  of  Mankind,”  by  F.  Ratzel  (Macmillan) ; ninth  edition 
of  “ Black’s  Guide  to  South  Wales  ” ; “ Social  Changes  in 
England  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,”  Part  I. — Rural  Changes, 
by  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  A.M.,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  2,  in  the  Philology, 
Literature,  and  Archaeology  Publications  of  the  Pennsylvania 
University  (Ginn). 

TWO  PERIODICALS. 

“ T)  IBLIOGRAPHICA,”  which  is  nearing  the  self-appointed 

JD  term  of  its  existence,  still  maintains  its  high  standard. 
Part  XI.  has  some  notable  things  in  the  way  of  reproductions 
of  illustrations  to  Japanese  books.  Photo-lithography  can 
never  perfectly  give  the  quality  of  a woodcut  line  ; but  in  the 
absence  of  the  originals  these  delicately  coloured  reproductions 
are  very  pleasant  things  to  look  at.  The  article  accompanying 
them  is  by  Professor  Douglas.  Dr.  Garnett  contributes  some 
ingenious  and  suggestive  remarks  on  the  early  Italian  book- 
trade,  and  shows  us  what  the  reading  public  consisted  of  in  the 
first  years  after  printing  was  invented  ; how  entirely  men  read 
for  practical  ends,  scarcely  at  all  for  amusement.  The  essay  is 
lightly  written,  but  full  of  information.  Mr.  Pennell  has  an 
article  which,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  on  the  illustrators  of 
i860  ; and  there  are  some  interesting  reproductions  of  designs 
by  Sandys  and  Millais.  Let  us  hope  that  the  appreciation  of 
these  fine  things  will  not  be  impaired  by  Mr.  Pennell’s 
advocacy. 

There  are  some  charming  things  in  a tiny,  fantastic 
magazine  which  comes  to  us  from  San  Francisco.  It  calls 
itself  the  “ Lark.”  Its  intention  is  merely  to  be  gay,  and  it  lives 
up  to  its  name.  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess,  who,  with  Mr.  Bruce 
Porter,  appears  to  do  nearly  the  whole  affair,  has  remarkable 
gifts.  His  verse  is  fresh  and  pleasant,  but  his  nonsense  designs 
are  quite  delicious.  We  wish  the  “ Lark,”  which  has  been 
singing  for  a year,  a long  life  for  its  “ blithe  spirit.” 


NOTICE.— The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume , is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.  m.  on  Friday. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; or  to  the  City  Adver- 
tisement Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  & Chevii.let,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  dcs  Capucincs,  and  Le  Kiosqub 
Michel,  Boulevard des  Capucines. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  arc  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company’s  Offices, 
S3  and  85  Duane  Street,  NcwYork,  and  at  Messrs.  Damrell 
& Upham’s,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

FASHION 

FAVOURS 

FURS. 

THE  FINEST  FURS  ARE  TO  BE  FOUND  AT 

The  INTERNATIONAL  FUR  STORE 

UAY'S,  LTD.) 

163  & 198  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


THE  SIMPSON  LEYER  CHAIN 

HAS 

REVOLUTIONISED  CYCLING 

By  Diminishing  Exertion,  Increasing  Speed,  Lessening  Friction,  Render- 
ing Ascent  of  Hills  Easy,  and  giving  to  Lady  Riders  Absolute 
Grace  in  Action. 

It  is  now  used  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Princesses 
Victoria  and  Maud  of  Wales,  Prince  George  of  Greece,  Mr.  Labouchere,  M.P., 
Mr.  Drucker,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bainbridge,  M.P.,  Countess  De  La  Warr,  Lady  Jeune, 
&c.  &c. 

Can  be  fitted  to  every  machine  at  small  cost. 

On  View  Every  Day  at  the 

London  Show  Rooms— 119  Regent  Street,  W. 


THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGER — JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 


Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 


THE  PRINCES’  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY,  W. 

Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  Elegant  and  Best  Appointed  Establishment  of  the 
kind  in  London,  where  Society  can  Meet  to  Enjoy 
^TLNCHEONS,  DINNERS,  AND  SUPPERS 
Of  the  most  Recherche  Description. 

The  Galleries  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  can  be  engaged  for 

BANQUETS,  BALLS,  RECEPTIONS,  &c. 

Ma.71a.ging  Director — G.  FOURAULT,  from  “ Benoist.” 


HANS  PLACE  HOTEL, 

HANS  CRESCENT,  BELGRAVIA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Within  Three  Minutes’  Walk  of  the  Albert  Gate  Entrance  to  Hyde  Park. 

THIS  Family  Hotel,  sumptuously  furnished  and  appointed, is  Now  Open  for 
the  Reception  of  Visitors.  It  is  luxuriously  complete  in  every  detail.  There 
are  many  self-contained  Suites  of  Apartments,  ensuring  the  utmost  privacy,  each 
having  a Bathroom,  as  well  as  Single  Bedrooms.  A High-Class  Restaurant 
{a  la  carte  and  at  fixed  prices)  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  for  Non-Residents. 
RECHERCHE  CUISINE.  One  of  the  many  attractions  of  this  Hotel  is  the 
unique  Winter  Garden,  splendidly  proportioned,  and  occupying  an  area  of  2,500 
square  fe<-t.  —Manager,  Mons.  C.  DIETTE. 


THE  LONDON  HOUSE, 

RESTAURANT  DIEUDONNE, 

RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S. 

Most  charming  and  luxuriously  decorated  in  the  real  Louis  XV.  style  for  recherchS 
Dinners,  Luncheons,  and  Suppers  at  fixed  price  and  cl  la  carte.  Dining  Salons  for 
parties.  Electric  light  throughout.  Telegraphic  address;  “ Guffanti,  London." 
Telephone  No.  35265.  The  Grand  Salon  on  the  first  floor  is  now  open. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL  ZPALEjA-OIEL 

ADMISSION  DAILY,  ONE  SHILLING. 

BURMESE  VILLAGE  AND  LOAN  COLLECTION. 

BURMESE  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

HORSE  AND  HORSELESS  CARRIAGE  EXHIBITION. 

Horseless'  Carriage  Drives  daily,  from  2 till  8 p.m. 

LIVING  PICTURES. 

(LUMlilRE  CINEMATOGRAPHE.) 

New  Series.  THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  CZAR. 

Twice  daily. 

SUPERB  ILLUMINATION  OF  NORTH  TOWER  GARDEN. 
BAND  OF  ROYAL  HORSE  GUARDS  (BLUES). 

Every  Evening. 


MAGNIFICENT  DISPLAYS  OF  FIREWORKS. 

by  C.  T.  BROCK  & CO. 

Every  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  9.15. 


P OYAL  OPERA  COVENT  GARDEN.— Sir  AUGUSTUS 

HARRIS,  Sole  Lessee.  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON.  For  full  particulars 
see  Daily  Papers.— Box  Office  now  open. 


POYALTY.— Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER,  Lessee  and 

-IN-  Manager.  EVERY  EVENING  at  9,  THE  QUEEN'S  PROCTOR,  by 
Herman  Merivale  ; at  8.15,  KITTY  CLIVE — -ACTRESS. 

MATINEE,  TO-DAY  and  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  3. 

SPECIAL  MATINEE.— Thursday  next,  July  23,  at  2.15,  THE  LIAR  and 
MONSIEUR  DE  PARIS. 

■RMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING  Two  Grand 

Ballets,  FAUST  and  LA  DANSE.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
gtaphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

• * 

piXHOLME,  DO R K I N G.-r-B O YtS  are  prepared  for  the 

1 PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY.  Inclusive  fees,  80  or  ioo 
Guineas  a year,  according  to  age.  Boys  under  six  years  of  age  are  taught  in  the 
Kinder  Garten  Department  by  a fully  trained  teacher.  Fees,  60  Guineas  a year. 
Principal,  Miss  Braham  (Cambridge  Higher  kocal  Certificate  in  Honours). 

NT  AVAL  CADETSHIPS,  1897.— TWO  VACANCIES  will 

be  given  to  Boys  intending  to  compete  fo?  above  on  very  favourable  terms 
in  one  of  the  best  known  and.  most  successful  Navy  Schools. — Write,  Navy. 
Headmaster,  Willing’s  Advertisement  Office,  162  Piccadilly,  W. 


MATE  s PARAGUAY  TEA 

The  only  Tea  free  from  Tannic  Acid. 

No  Astringency. 

FIFTY-FIVE  MILLIONS 

Of  the  Most  Healthy  People  in  the  World 

DRINK  MATE  TEA. 

Sufferers  from  GOUT,  CONSTIPATION,  FLATULENCY, 
INDIGESTION,  DYSPEPSIA,  and  NERVE  EXHAUSTION 
will  get  immediate  relief  t>y  drinking  MATE  TEA. 


Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON,  writing  in  the  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON 
NE IV S,  says  : — 

“ I have  tasted  the  Matd  tea  and  found  it  perfectly  palatable  and  agreeable. 
It  seems  to  be  universally  approved  of  as  a refreshing  and  stimulating 
beverage.  It  enables  workers  to  continue  their  labours,  or  travellers  to 
pursue  their  journeys  for  long  periods  without  food.” 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  JOURNAL  says:— 

“ Mate  has  a sustaining  power  which  neither  Indian  or  China  tea,  coffee,  or 
even  chocolate,  can  claim.  Travellers  drinking  Mat6  can  go  six  or  seven 
hours  without  feeling  the  want  of  food.” 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Medical  Opinions,  “ Lancet,” 

“ British  Medical  Journal,”  &c. 


To  be  obtained  from 

The  MATE  TEA  CO.,  39  Victoria  St.,  Westminster. 

Price  3s.  per  lb.,  post  free.  AGENTS  INVITED. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church’s  past  services  to  elementary  education  : 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men’s  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c.,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a region  needs  no  telling  ; and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  ,£125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ; and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  ^£"3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  .£1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  'ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful,  indeed,  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a sum  of  £5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make  ? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner  ? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ; by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting  ; or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 

HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 

CHARLES  BURNEY. 

J.  ERSICINE  CLARKE. 

C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop’s  House,  Kennington  : 

16  March , 1896. 


London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


rE,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
* v London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ; and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a sum  of  £6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ; and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 

Westminster. 

Winchilsea. 

Aldenham. 

Egerton  of  Tatton. 

Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 

John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude’s,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 

David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 

Richard  Benyon,  J.P.  for  Berks. 

William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W.  • 

Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 

H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3 Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  School* 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. , or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W, 
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THE  MOST  SCIENTIFIC  DISINFECTANT. 

ELECTROZONE 

ELECTROZONE 

A Product  of  Purest  Sea- Water 
and  Electricity. 

ABSOLUTELY  NON-POISONOUS. 

For  Use  in  the  Household,  in  the  Bath,  in  the  Sick  Room, 
in  fact  Anywhere  and  Everywhere. 

USED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

REMOVES  ALL  SMELLS. 

ANNIHILATES  DISEASE  GERMS. 

ENSURES  PERFECT  SANITATION. 

HEALS  CUTS,  BURNS,  WOUNDS,  &e. 
KILLS  INFLAMMATION. 
PREVENTS  BLOOD-POISONING. 

ELECTROZONE 

Used  in  all  the  Principal  Hospitals,  Infirmaries,  Hotels, 
and  in  Private  Houses  in  the  United  States  for 
many  years  ; its  Valuable  Properties  have 
been  demonstrated  at  Leading  English 
Hospitals,  and  recognised  by  British 
Sanitary  Specialists,  Doctors, 
and  Analysts. 

USED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

M E D IT  R I N A (Medicinal  Electrozone) 

Cures  Hay  Fever,  Colds  in  the  Head,  Sore 
Throat,  Scarlet  Fever,  Typhoid  Fever, 
Dysentery,  &c. 

A MARVELLOUS  CURATIVE  AGENT. 

MEDITRINA  is  sold  in  Bottles,  2s.  6d.,  by  all 
leading  Chemists  and  Stores. 

ELECTROZONE 

ELECTROZONE 

Is  sold  by  all  the  Stores  and  leading  Chemists  in  Quart 
Bottles,  Is.  Large  Quantities  on  Special  Terms. 

Note  the  Trade  Mark  “EO  ” ( Electricity  and  Ozone). 

Pamphlets,  giving  full  particulars,  Post  Free  from 

THE  BRITISH  ELECTROZONE  CORPORATION, 

LIMITED, 

TRAFALGAR  BUILDINGS,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C. 


COMMERCIAL. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'T'HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


SIJN  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

I ” FOUNDED  1710. 

Head  Office  : 63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

London  Branches : 60  Charing  Cross  ; 332  Oxford  Street ; 40  Chancery  Lane. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1895,  £390,775,000. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £23,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

/ F.  GREEN  & CO.  1 Head  Offices : 

Ma?iagcrs  ..  \ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO./  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  PLEASURE  CRUISES 

By  the  Steamship  “ GARONNE,”  3,876  tons  register,  leaving  London  as  under 

For  NORWAY  FIORDS,  VADSO  (for  Solar  Eclipse),  and  SPITZBERGEN, 

22nd  July,  for  27  days. 

At  the  most  Northerly  point  of  this  Cruise  the  Sun  will  be  above  the  horizon  at  midnight. 
For  COPENHAGEN,  STOCKHOLM,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  KIEL,  the  BALTIC 
CANAL,  &c. 

25th  August,  for  28  days. 

St  ing  Band,  Electric  Light,  High-class  Cuisine. 

. ( F.  GREEN  & CO.  ) Head  Offices : 

Managers.  ] ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO.  j Fenchurch  Avenue. 

For  passage'  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West-End 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


Business  at  close  prices. 


Speculative  Accounts  opened. 


Dealings  reported  by  wire  if  required. 


Full  particulars  on  application. 


Prompt  Settlements. 


Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  Clients. 

African  and  Australian  Mines— a 
Speciality. 

Lists  of  Closing  Prices  gratis. 


Bankers,  Parr’s  and  Alliance  Bank, 
Limited. 


Telegrams;  u Monitor,  London." 
NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


H.  HALFORD 

and 

COMPANY, 

STOCK  BROKERS, 

70  and  71 

Palmerston  Buildings, 
Old  Broad  Street, 

London. 

Established  1869, 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


■REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed  or 

Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
Loans  granted  thereon,  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY  (Limited),  io  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand.  Established 
1835.  Capital,  £500,000. 


BOOKS. 


T300KS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c. . New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

T200KS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants.— Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 
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THE  FORUM. 

Vol.  XXI.  Ho.  5. — JULY,  1896.— Eighteenpence. 

CONTENTS. 

JEFFERSON  AND  HIS  PARTY  TO-DAY.  Hon.  William  E.  Russell. 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  OUTLOOK  AS  EUROPEANS  VIEW  IT. 
Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

REASONS  FOR  AN  IMMEDIATE  ARBITRATION  TREATY  WITH 
ENGLAND.  Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

MR.  CLEVELAND’S  SECOND  ADMINISTRATION.  George  Walton 
Green. 

BARON  DE  HIRSCH.  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  AS  A HISTORIAN.  W.  P.  Trent. 
CARDINAL  MANNING,  ANGLICAN  AND  ROMAN.  The  Venerable  Dr. 
C.  C.  Tiffany,  D.D. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  SALOON.  Francis  G.  Peabody. 

S THERE  ANOTHER  LIFE?  Goldwin  Smith. 

RESIDENT  ANGELL'S  QUARTER-CENTENNIAL.  Martin  L. 
D'Ooge. 

MOLTKE  AND  HIS  GENERALSHIP.  J.  von  Verdy  du  Vernois. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  24  BEDFORD  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


NOW  READY.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW— No.  367. 

Contents. 

1.  SIR  EDWARD  HAMLEY. 

2.  DANTE’S  VITA  NUOVA. 

3.  THE  GARDEN. 

4.  DEMOCRATIC  FINANCE. 

5.  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

6.  NEW  METHODS  OF  HISTORICAL  ENQUIRY. 

7.  CLAUDIAN. 

8.  OUR  INDIAN  FRONTIER. 

9.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BELIEF. 

10.  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 

11.  THE  FRENCH  IN  MADAGASCAR.  (WithaMap.) 

12.  THE  CITIZENSHIP  OF  THE  BRITISH  NOBILITY. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


NO.  LXXXIV.  JULY  1896.  Price  6s. 

THE 

CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCHES  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 
THE  PRESENT  TENDENCIES  OF  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

BRIGHT’S  “STUDIES  IN  CHURCH' HISTORY." 

PROFESSOR  MOORE'S  COMMENTARY  ON  JUDGES. 

THE  SOMERSET  CARTHUSIANS. 

GIBSON'S  “THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES.” 

THE  ANCIENT  MYSTERIES. 

KEBLE’S  “CHRISTIAN  YEAR.” 

DR.  BEET’S  STUDIES  IN  THEOLOGY  AND  PERSONAL  RELIGION. 

THE  SEVENTH  (ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL. 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL.  WHAT  NEXT? 

SHORT  NOTICES. 


LONDON:  SPOTTISWOODE  & CO.,  NEW-STREET  SQUARE. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Two  vols.  demy  8vo.  25s.  net. 

MEMORIALS  (Part  I.)  FAMILY 
AND  PERSONAL. 

1766—1865. 

By  ROUNDELL  PALMER,  Earl  of  Selborne. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

THE  TIMES. — “ They  abound  in  sources  of  general  and  personal  interest.. .. 
We  shall  await  the  sequel  of  these  two  volumes  with  no  little  interest.” 


WITH  A MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR  BY 
LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE.  A Nar- 

rative  of  the  Events  of  his  Life.  By  James  Dykes  Campbell.  With 
Portrait. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SCENERY  of  SWITZERLAND  and 

the  CAUSES  to  WHICH  it  is  DUE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

TIMES. — “A  distinctly  valuable  contribution  to  a large  and  important  subject.” 


Fcp.  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

MICHAEL  and  HIS  LOST  ANGEL.  A Play, 

in  Five  Acts.  By  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Author  of  “The  Middleman.” 


Second  Edition,  Now  Ready. 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK.  Sta- 

tistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World  for  the  Year  1896. 
Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society.  Thirty-third  Annual  Publication.  Revised  after  Official 
Returns.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE  CHILD,  ITS  SPIRITUAL  NATURE. 

By  Henry  King  Lewis,  Compiler  of  “ Songs  for  Little  Singers  in  the  Sunday- 
School  and  Home.” 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A FIRST  BOOK  of  JURISPRUDENCE  for 

STUDENTS  of  the  COMMON  LAW.  By  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
Bart.,  Barrister-at-Law,  &c. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  YELLOW  BOOK. 

VOL.  X. 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  YOKE  OF  FREEDOM : a Tale  of 

Home.  By  CHARLES  JAMES,  Author  of  “ At  the  Sign  of  the  Ostrich” 
&c.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  KING’S  REVENGE.  By  Claude  Bray. 

i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  QUICKSANDS  OF  PACTOLUS.  By 

H.  ANNESLEY  VACHELL,  Author  of  “ The  Romance  of  Judge  Ketchum  ” 
&c.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


Small  4to.  334  pages,  13  Full-page  Illustrations,  with  a new  Title- 
page  and  Cover  Design  by  T.  Illingworth  Kay.  5s.  net. 


The  LITERARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  by 


“ The  Yellow  Dwarf” 

Menie  Muriel  Dowie 
Rosamund  Marriott-Watson 
Henry  Harland 
Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  LL.D. 
Samuel  Mathewson  Scott 
Renee  de  Coutans 
Mrs.  Murray  Hickson 


Oswald  Sickert 
Marie  Clothilde  Balfour 
Eva  Gore- Booth 
K.  Douglas  King 
Francis  Watt 
Ernest  Wentworth 
Ella  D’Arcy  and 
Vernon  Lee 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


By  Mrs.  DISNEY  LEITH,  Author  of  “ The  Chorister  Brothers.” 
POPULAR  TALES,  the  Scenes  of  which  are  laid 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

RUFUS.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

NORA’S  FRIENDS ; op,  a Little  Girl’s  Influence.  5s. 

Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

UNDER  CLIFF:  a Sequel.  3s.  6d.  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
London  : J.  MASTERS  & CO.,  78  New  Bond  Street. 

H.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS , BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address : "BOOKMEN,  London."  Code : UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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The  ART  CONTRIBUTIONS  by 


Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes 
Katharine  Cameron 
J.  Herbert  McNair 
Margaret  Macdonald 
Prances  Macdonald 


D.  Y.  Cameron 
Nellie  Syrett 
Laurence  Housman 
and 

Charles  Conder 


IN  SCARLET  AND  GREY:  Stories  of 

Soldiers  and  others.  By  Florence  Henniker,  and  THE  SPECTRE 
OF  THE  REAL.  By  Thomas  Hardy  and  Florence  Henniker. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Cover  Design  by  Patten  Wilson.  (Keynotes  Series.)  3s.  6d. 
net. 

DAY  BOOKS.  By  Mabel  E.  Wotton. 

Crown  8vo.  with  Cover  Design  by  Patten  Wilson.  (Keynotes  Series.) 
3s.  6d.  net. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  AT  OSTIA : Oxford 

Sacred  Poem.  By  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  wrappers 
zs.  net. 


JOHN  LANE,  The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  W. 
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GARDNER,  DARTON,  & CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  XXXIX  ARTICLES,  and  the  AGE 

of  the  REFORMATION.  An  Historical  and  Doctrinal  Exposition  in  the 
Light  of  Contemporary  Documents.  By  E.  Tyrrell  Green,  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  Theology  and  Hebrew,  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter,  sometime 
Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  10s.  6d. 

PASTOR  in  PAROCHIA.  By  the  Right 

Rev.  W.  Walsham  How,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Wakefield.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth 
circuit,  3s.  6d. 

This  is  an  entirely  New  Edition  (24th),  with  additional  Services  and  Readings. 
The  size  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  previous  Editions,  and  it  is  printed  on  thinner 
paper,  in  order  to  be  more  convenient  for  the  pocket. 

SECOND  EDITION.  NOW  READY. 

WORK  in  GREAT  CITIES.  Six  Lectures 

on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram,  M.A.,  Head  of  the  Oxford  House, 
and  Rector  of  Bethnal  Green.  With  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Herbert 
E.  Ryle,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  3s.  6d. 

SPECTATOR. — “Full  of  admirably  practical  counsel,  the  fruit  of  personal 
experience,  natural  wisdom,  and  sympathetic  insight  into,  and  study  of,  human 
nature.” 

CHURCH  TIMES. — “We  unhesitatingly  tell  all  workers,  lay  or  clerical,  that 
they  are  doing  themselves  and  their  work  great  injustice  so  long  as  they  remain  un- 
acquainted with  Mr.  Ingram’s  book.” 

ROCK. — “We  join  Professor  Ryle  in  the  wish  that  this  book  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  candidates  for  orders  and  of  those  who  have  the  preparation  of  them.  But 
we  think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  vicar  and  curate.” 

SECOND  EDITION.  NOW  READY. 

LOOKING  UPWARD.  Papers  Introductory 

to  the  Study  of  Social  Questions  from  a Religious  Point  of  View.  By  the 
Rev.  the  Hon.  James  Adderley,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The  New  Floreat.” 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards.  3s.  6d. 

BRITISH  WEEKLY. — “One  need  not  be  either  a Socialist  or  a Sacramenta- 
rian  to  thank  Mr.  Adderley  for  this  book,  which  palpitates  with  devotion  to  Christ 
and  His  poor.” 

A THEN/E UM. — “ ‘ Looking  Upward  ’ is  a volume  of  papers, of  real  value. . . . 
No  good  Christian  can  reject  his  teaching  as  unnecessary,  and  it  is  given  with  a 
simplicity  and  a truthfulness  which  go  to  the  reader’s  heart.” 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.  — “ A vigorous  treatment  of  what  may  be  termed 
Christian  Sociology,  from  one  who  certainly  has  a moral  right,  derived  from  hard 
experience  and  self-denial  second  to  none,  to  speak  on  this  theme.” 

THIRD  EDITION. 

SWEETHEART  TRAVELLERS.  A Childs 

Book  for  Children,  for  Women,  and  for  Men.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne  and  W.  H.  C.  Groome.  Fancy  cloth  boards, 
large  8vo.  6s.  Large-paper  Edition,  limited  to  150  Copies,  numbered  and 
signed  by  Author  and  Artists,  31s.  6d.  net. 

TIMES. — “Had  any  one  ever  been  disinclined  to  believe  in  Mr.  Crockett’s 
genius,  he  must  have  recanted  and  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  after  enjoying 
‘ Sweetheart  Travellers.’  It  is  the  rarest  of  all  rarities,  and  veritably  a child’s  book 
for  children,  as  well  as  for  women  and  for  men.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the 
reviewer  has  the  opportunity  of  bestowing  unstinted  praise  with  the  feeling  that 
the  laudation  is,  nevertheless,  inadequate.” 

WORLD. — “Mr.  Crockett  must  be  credited  with  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
successes  of  the  season.” 

SCOTSMAN. — “ One  of  the  daintiest  and  most  charming  of  gift-books.” 

THIRD  EDITION. 

A PRINCESS  of  the  GUTTER.  By  L.  T. 

Meade.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

LITERARY  WORLD.— “ One  of  the  best  books  of  the  season  is  ‘A  Princess 
of  the  Gutter,’  by  L.  T.  Meade— a refined  and  fascinating  tale  of  London  life. 
It  might  almost  have  been  written  by  Sir  Walter  Besant.” 

HELPFUL  HALF-HOURS.  A Book  of 

Sunday  Reading  for  Busy  People.  By  Mrs.  C.  D.  Francis,  Author  of  “A 
Story. of  the  Church  of  England  ” &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

BRADFORD  OBSERVER. — “Mrs.  Francis  is  a staunch  Churchwoman,  and 
her  reviewer  is  not  a Churchman.  We  differ  from  her  about  several  things,  but, 
none  the  less,  we  greatly  enjoy  her  writing,  which  is  clear,  plain,  homely  in  style, 
and  full  of  gold  sense  and  Christian  spirit.  We  are  sure  that  any  one,  from  the 
parson  to  the  maid-of-all-work,  might  find  profit  in  reading  these  bright  and  wise 
and  kindly  counsels.” 

MONTH  by  MONTH.  A Series  of  Extracts 

complete  in*  themselves  from  such  books  as  have  been  issued  from  time  to 
time. 

Contents  of  No.  7.— JULY. 

Suggestions  to  an  Eton  Boy.  By  James  Adderley. 

Clapham  Common  and  its  Former  Inhabitants.  By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Pen- 
nington. 

Cap  X Pie.  By  the  Author  of  “ Honor  Bright.”  Illustrated  by  Helen  Miles. 
Dunnie’s  Boots.  By  J.  E.  Panton. 

Correspondence  with  God.  By  Mrs.  C.  D.  Francis. 

Price  One-Halfpenny. 


GARDNER,  DARTON  & CO.,  3 Paternoster  Buildings,  London. 


MESSES.  IM&MAES  & CO.’S  LIST. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 

FLOTSAM: 

THE  STUDY  OF  A LIFE. 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

Author  of  “ The  Sowers”  &c. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  II.  G.  MASSEY,  A.R.E. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

GENTLEWOMAN. — “ Mr.  Henry  Seton  Merriman  is  surpassing  himself  in 
his  story  now  running  through  Longmans  Magazine , the  period  selected  being 
that  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.” 

BRIGHTON  SOCIETY. — “ Mr.  Merriman’s  ‘ Flotsam  ’ is  one  of  the  best 
stories  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  we  have  ever  read.” 


MR.  WILLIAM  MORRIS’S  WORKS. 

Mestrs.  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO  are  now  issuing  a Cheaper 
Edition  of  the  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  Mr.  WILLIAM  MORRIS’S 
POETICAL  WORKS. 

Complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  price  6s.  each,  viz.  : — 

THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.  4 vols.  6s.  each. 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON.  6s. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  GUENEVERE,  and  other  Poems.  6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  SIGURD  THE  VOLSUNG,  and  the  Fall  of  the 
Niblungs.  6s. 

POEMS  BY  THE  WAY ; and  LOVE  IS  ENOUGH  ; or,  The 
Freeing  of  Pharamond.  A Morality.  6s. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.  Done  into  English  Verse.  6s. 

THE  yENEIDS  OF  VIRGIL.  Done  into  English  Verse.  6s. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

LECTURES  on  the  COUNCIL  of 

TRENT  delivered  at  Oxford  1892-3.  By  James  A.  Froude,  late  Regius 
Professor  ol  Modern  History.  Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

GATHERING  CLOUDS:  a Tale  of  the 

Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.  By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  GAS  and  OIL  ENGINE.  By  Dugald 

Clerk,  Associate  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Fellow  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
of  Patent  Agents.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  8vo.  15s. 

ELIJAH  the  PROPHET,  and  other  Sacred 

Poems.  By  George  Washington  Moon,  Hon.  F.R.S.L.,  Author  of  “ The 
Soul’s  Enquiries  Answered”  &c.  Fourth  Edition.  i6mo.  2s.  6d. 


THE  SILVER  LIBRARY.— Atew  Volumes. 

THE  GREVILLE  MEMOIRS. 

A JOURNAL  of  the  REIGNS  of  KING 

GEORGE  IV.,  KING  WILLIAM  IV.,  and  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  By 
Charles  C.  F.  Greville,  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council.  8 vols.  crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  each.  (Vols.  1-3  now  ready.) 

The  STRANGE  CASE  of  Dr.  JEKYLL 

and  Mr.  HYDE ; with  other  FABLES.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

This  volume  contains  the  Fables  which  originally  appeared  in  “ Longman  s 
Magazine  ” /or  August  and  September  1895. 

THE  “FALCON”  on  the  BALTIC:  a 

Coasting  Voyage  from  Hammersmith  to  Copenhagen  in  a Three-Ton  Yacht. 
By  E.  F.  Knight.  With  Map  and  11  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Shephard. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


The  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

No.  43.  JULY.  Royal  8vo.  Price  5s. 

Edited  by  S.  R.  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  and  REGINALD  L.  POOLE, 
M.A.,  Ph.D. 

EARLY  BRITISH  CHRISTIANITY.  By  F.  Haverfield. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  TURKS.  By  E.  H.  Parker. 

CANON  LAW  IN  ENGLAND.  Part  I.  By  Professor  Maitland,  LL.D. 
CROMWELL  AND  MAZARIN  in  1652.  By  S.  R.  Gardiner,  D.C.L. 

2.  Notes  and  Docuynents—Thz  Problem  of  the  Hundred.  By  E.  Jenks. — 

Vacarius-Mantuanus.  By  F.  Ltebermann. — The  Barons  de  Mauley.  By  C.  L. 
Kingsford. — An  Unpublished  Notice  of  the  Battle  of  Lewes.  By  J.  P.  Gilson. 
Reformation  Changes  in  a City  Parish.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  B.  Atkinson. — 
A Jacobite  at  the  Court  of  Hanover.  By  J.  F.  Chance. 

3.  Reviews  of  Books — 4.  Correspondence — 5.  Notices  of  P eriodicals — 6.  List  of 

Recent  Historical  Publications. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  No.  377. 

1.  MANNING  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  REACTION  OF  OUR  TIMES. 

2.  THE  NEW  SCOTTISH  NOVELISTS 

3.  SHERIDAN. 

4.  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

5.  THE  COUNTESS  KRASINSKA'S  DIARY. 

6.  THE  PAGET  PAPERS. 

7.  GARDENS  AND  GARDEN  CRAFT. 

8.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  FRANCE  SINCE  1870. 

9.  HISTORY  AND  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

10.  EGYPT.  

LONGMANS,  GREEN  & CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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EDWARD  STANFORD’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO-SHILLING 

SERIES  OF  TOURIST  GUIDES. 

Fcp.  8 vo.  cloth,  with  Maps  and  Plans. 

BEDFORDSHIRE.  By  A.  J.  Foster. 

BERKSHIRE.  By  P.  H.  Ditchfield.  Second  Edition. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE.  By  E.  Conybeare.  Second  Edit. 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS.  By  G.  P.  Bevan  and  R.  N.  Worth. 

Third  Edition. 

CORNWALL.  By  W.  H.  Tregellas.  Seventh  Edition. 
DERBYSHIRE.  By  R.  N.  Worth. 

DEVON,  NORTH.  By  R.  N.  Worth.  Sixth  Edition. 
DEVON,  SOUTH.  By  R.  N.  Worth.  Sixth  Edition. 
DORSETSHIRE.  By  R.  N.  Worth.  Third  Edition. 
ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT.  By  H.  I.  Jenkinson. 

Seventh  Edition. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  By  R.  N.  Worth. 

HAMPSHIRE.  By  G.  P.  Bevan  and  R.  N.  Worth. 

Fourth  Edition. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.  By  A.  J.  Foster,  M.A. 

KENT.  ByG.  P.  Bevan  and  R.  N.  Worth.  Seventh  Edit. 
LONDON  (ROUND  ABOUT).  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie. 

Sixth  Edition. 

NORFOLK.  By  Walter  Rye.  Fifth  Edition. 
SOMERSETSHIRE.  By  R.  N..  Worth.  Fifth  Edition. 
SUFFOLK.  By  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor.  Second  Edition. 
SURREY.  By  G.  P.  Bevan  and  R.  N.  Worth.  Fourth  Ed. 
SUSSEX.  By  G.  F.  Chambers.  Fifth  Edition. 
WARWICKSHIRE.  By  G.  P.  Bevan  and  R.  N.  Worth. 

Second  Edition. 

WILTSHIRE.  By  R.  N.  Worth. 

WORCESTERSHIRE.  By  R.  N.  Worth. 

WYE  (The)  and  its  NEIGHBOURHOOD.  By  G.  P. 

Bevan  and  R.  N.  Worth. 

YORKSHIRE  (EAST  and  NORTH  RIDINGS).  ByG.P. 

Bevan  and  R.  N.  Worth.  Fifth  Edition. 

YORKSHIRE  (WEST  RIDING).  By  G.  P.  Bevan. 

Sixth  Edition. 

“ For  the  pedestrian,  horseman,  and  bicyclist,  a handy  pocket  guide  is  almost 
indispensable.  Mr.  Stanford  has  estimated  the  situation  correctly,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  has  made  most  creditable  provision.  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
venient than  the  volumes  of  this  little  two-shilling  county  series ; the  type,  though 
closely  printed,  is  clear,  and  they  are  nearly  as  light  and  twice  as  portable  as  a 
fairly  filled  cigar-case.”— Saturday  Review. 


STANFORD’S  ATLASES. 


PROSPECTUS,  GIVING  CONTENTS  OF  EACH,  ON  APPLICATION. 

SECOND  (FOLIO)  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

STANFORD’S  LONDON  ATLAS  of  UNIVERSAL 

GEOGRAPHY,  exhibiting  the  Physical  and  Political  Divisions  of  the  various 
Countries  of  the  World.  100  Maps  and  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Names,  with 
Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Imperial  folio,  half-morocco  extra.  Price  ^12. 
Size,  when  shut,  16  inches  by  23  inches. 

“ In  respect  of  its  wealth  of  maps  of  the  British  Empire  all  over  the  world,  it  is 
probably  unsurpassed.”—  Times. 

A Remarkable  Atlas. — “We  have  received  from  Mr.  Stanford,  whose  maps 
are  famous,  or  should  be,  all  over  the  world,  a copy  of  hi*  new  folio  atlas— a hand- 
some, well-designed  and  carefully-executed  work.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

STANFORD’S  FAMILY  ATLAS  of  GENERAL  GEO- 

GRAPHY,  exhibiting  the  various  Physical  and  Political  Divisions  of  the 
Chief  Countries  of  the  World.  50  Maps,  .with  a List  of  Latitudes  and 
Longitudes.  Imperial  folio,  half-morocco.  Price  £5  5s.  Size,  when  shut, 
16  inches  by  23  inches. 

FIFTH  (QUARTO)  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

STANFORD’S  LONDON  ATLAS  of  UNIVERSAL 

GEOGRAPHY.  Containing  48  Coloured  Maps,  carefully  Drawn  and 
beautifully  Engraved  on  Steel  and  Copper  Plates,  and  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
over  30,000  Names,  with  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Imperial  4to.  half- 
morocco, cloth  sides,  gilt  edges,  30s.  Size,  when  shut,  12  inches  by  15  inches. 
“We  have  used  it  constantly  for  years,  and  we  have  never  found  it  surpassed  for 
the  combined  merits  ot  handiness,  cheapness,  accuracy  and  clearness.” 

Saturday  Review. 

STANFORD’S  OCTAVO  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEO- 

GRAPHY.  Containing  38  Maps,  carefully  Drawn  and  beautifully  Engraved 
on  Copper  Plates  ; also  an  Alphabetical  List  of  over  30.000  Names,  with 
Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Second  Edition.  Handsomely  bound  in  half- 
morocco, gilt  edges,  price  21s.  Size,  when  shut,  7A  inches  by  12  inches. 

“ Wc  have  tried  Mr.  Stanford’s  Guinea  Atlas,  testing  it  on  ground  with  which  we 
were  familiar—  Switzerland,  Noway,  the  Balkan  Peninsula— and  we  have  found  that 
it  is  as  good  as  it  looks.  Higher  praise  we  could  not  award  it.” 

Journal  0/  Education. 

STANFORD’S  HANDY  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEO- 

GRAPHY.  Consisting  of  30  Maps,  each  14  inches  by  1 1 inches,  Engraved  in 
the  best  style  ; also  an  Alphabetical  List  of  over  30,000  Names,  with  Latitudes 
and  Longitudes.  Bound  in  cloth,  price  10s.  6d.  Size,  when  shut,  inches 
by  12  inches.  Postage  6d. 

“ It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a small  Atlas  more  complete  than  this.” — Nature. 


STANFORD’S  TOURIST  MAPS. 

EUROPE. — STANFORD’S  PORTABLE  MAP,  showing 

the  Railways,  &c.  Scale,  105  miles  to  an  inch  ; size,  33  in.  by  30.  Coloured 
and  mounted  in  case,  10s. 

CENTRAL  EUROPE.  — STANFORD’S  NEW  MAP, 

containing  all  the  Railways  and  Stations,  and  giving  in  Colours  the  Express 
and  Sleeping-Car  Routes.  Scale,  50  miles  to  an  inch ; size,  30  in.  by  22. 
Mounted  in  case,  5s. 

NORWAY.— WILLSON’S  HANDY  MAP  of  NORWAY 

SOUTH  of  TRONDHJEM.  Scale,  20  miles  to  an  inch  ; size,  14  in.  by  21. 
Coloured  and  folded  for  the  pocket,  2s. 

BRITISH  ISLES.- DAVIES’S  NEW  RAILWAY  MAP 

of  the  BRITISH  ISLES  and  PART  of  FRANCE.  Scale,  22  miles  to  an 
inch  ; size,  31  in.  by  38.  In  case,  9s. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES. —STANFORD’S  LONDON 

ATLAS  RAILWAY  and  STATION  MAP.  Scale,  id  miles  to  an  inch; 
size,  40  in.  by  48.  Coloured  and  mounted  in  case,  12s.  6d.  The  Four  Sheets 
can  also  be  had  separately — size  of  each,  22  in.  by  26.  Coloured  and  mounted 
in  case,  each  5s. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES.— STANFORD’S  PORTABLE 

MAP.  With  the  Railways  very  clearly  delineated.  Scale,  15  miles  to  an 
inch  ; size,  32  in.  by  28.  Coloured  and  mounted  in  case,  7s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT.  — TOURIST’S  MAP. 

With  all  the  Roads  and  Paths  marked  and  Heights  given.  Scale,  1 in.  to  a 
mile  ; size,  27  in.  by  32.  Price,  with  Roads  and  Lakes  coloured,  folded  in 
case,  2s.  6d.  ; full  coloured,  4s.  6d.  ; mounted  in  case,  7s.  6d. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.— TOURIST’S  MAP.  Scale,  1 in.  to 

a mile  ; size,  27  in.  by  21  ; and  descriptive  VISITOR  S GUIDE.  Folded, 
plain,  is.  ; coloured,  is.  6d. ; mounted,  3s.  6d. 

NORTH  WALES.— TOURIST’S  MAP.  Scale,  3 miles 

to  an  inch;  size,  34  in.  by  27;  and  descriptive  VISITOR’S  GUIDE. 
Folded,  plain,  is.  6d.  ; coloured,  2s. ; mounted,  5s. 

SOUTH  WALES.  —TOURIST’S  MAP.  Scale,  3*  miles 

to  an  inch  ; .size,  34  in.  by  27 ; and  descriptive  VISITOR’S  GUIDE. 
Folded,  plain,  is.  6d.  ; coloured,  2s. ; mounted,  5s. 

LONDON.  — COLLINS’S  STANDARD  MAP.  Scale, 

4 in.  to  a mile  ; size,  34^  in.  by  27.  With  an  Illustrated  GUIDE.  Coloured, 
in  case,  is.  ; extended  size,  34^  in.  by  34^,  and  full  coloured,  is.  6d.  ; 
mounted,  3s.  6d. 

LONDON.— DAVIES’S  BRITISH  METROPOLIS.  Scale, 

3 in.  to  a mile  ; size,  36  in.  by  25^.  Coloured  and  mounted  in  case,  7s.  6d.  ; 
or  with  continuation  southward  beyond  the  Crystal  Palace,  ns.  Other  Maps 
, at  8s.  and  5s.  6d. 

LONDON.-MAP  of  the  ENVIRONS  of  LONDON, 

including  25  miles  from  the  Metropolis.  Scale,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  a 
mile  ; size,  36  in.  by  35.  Mounted  in  case,  10s.  Other  Maps  at  8s.,  5s.  6d., 
3s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  6d.,  or  is. 


STANFORD’S 

COMPENDIUM  of  GEOGRAPHY  and  TRAVEL 

NEW  ISSUE  IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION. 

In  Twelve  Volumes.  With  New  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

“The  new  issue  of  ‘Stanford’s  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel’  is  a 
publication  of  great  value,  and  contains,  in  convenient  form,  the  latest  geographical 
results  of  travel  and  research  adequately  treated.  Not  only  is  the  information 
accurate,  but  the  form  in  which  the  work  is  produced  is  admirable,  and  English 
geography  may  be  proud  of  such  a series.  It  is  useful  for  educational  purposes  and 
for  reference,  and  pleasant  to  the  general  reader.” — Athctueum. 

The  Vols.  already  issued  in  the  New  Series  are:— 

ASIA.— Vol.  I.  NORTHERN  and  EASTERN  ASIA. 

CAUCASIA,  RUSSIAN  TURKESTAN,  SIBERIA,  CHINESE 
EMPIRE,  and  JAPAN.  By  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.  With  8 Maps 
and  91  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

“ An  admirable  account  of  the  geography  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  one  which 
accurately  records  the  results  of  the  important  expeditions  made  during  the  past  few 
years.” — Nature. 

AFRICA.— Vol.  I.  NORTH  AFRICA.  By  A.  H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “Asia”  in  same  series,  “Eastern  Geography,”  &c. 
With  9 Maps  and  77  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

“The  preparation  of  the  book  must  have  involved  immense  and  original  labour, 
for  the  volume  in  the  former  series  by  the  late  Keith  Johnston  has  been  entirely 
superseded.  Mr.  Keane  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  dis- 
charged his  task.” — Glasgo'iv  Herald. 

AFRICA.— Vol.  II.  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  A.  H.  Keane, 

F R.G.S.,  Author  of  “ North  Africa  ” in  same  series,  “ Eastern  Geography,” 
& c.  With  11  Maps  and  92  Illustrations.  15s. 

“An  admirable  repertory,  not  merely  of  geographical  information  proper,  but  of 
so  much  of  history,  ethnography,  and  political  vicissitudes  as  is  required  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  geography.” — Times. 

AUSTRALASIA.  — Vol.  I.  AUSTRALIA  and  NEW 

ZEALAND.  By  A.  R.  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  14  Maps  and  69 
Illustration*.  15s. 

“A  remarkably  useful  work,  which  exemplifies  in  a strik:ng  degree  the  higher 
ideal  and  wider  range  of  information  aimed  at  by  modern  geographers  as  compared 
with  their  predecessors  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.”  - Times. 

AUSTRALASIA.  — Vol.  II.  MALAYSIA  and  the 

PACIFIC  ARCHIPELAGOES.  By  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  M.D.  With 
16  Maps  and  47  Illustrations.  15s. 

“ Dr.  Guillemard’s  volume  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  and  accurate  account 
extant  on  the  tropical  portion  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.” — Nature. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  26  and  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GEOGRAPHER  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
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NOTES. 

IT  is  manifest  now  that  the  Government  has  not 
conducted  its  business  in  Parliament  successfully 
or  well.  Yesterday  morning  the  “ Times  ” warned  the 
Ministry  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  pass  the  London 
University  Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which  has  just 
been  taken  in  the  House  of  Lords.  “ Parliamentary 
omnipotence,”  we  were  warned  grandiloquently,  “ has 
its  moral  limitations,”  and  the  measure  has  no  chance 
of  passing  through  the  Lower  House  in  what  remains 
of  the  Session.  The  Irish  Land  Bill,  too,  even  if  it  goes 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  has  small  chance  of 
passing  unmutilated  through  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  Bill  also  might  as  well  be  abandoned.  That  the 
Government  has  done  badly  is  acknowledged  by  all, 
and  might  be  inferred  even  from  the  speeches  of 
Ministers. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  have 
both  been  defending  the  Government,  and  in  particular 
their  leader,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  no  one  imagines 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
would  take  this  trouble  were  it  not  necessary.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  speech  was  cheerfully  audacious,  and  his 
eulogy  of  Mr.  Balfour  was  dexterous  ; “ no  party 
could  desire  a leader  more  skilful  in  debate,  more 
courageous  in  action,  more  loyal  to  his  colleagues,  more 

courteous  to  his  opponents,”  more  mindful We  are 

reminded  of  the  praise  given  to  Lancelot  in  the  old  book. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  did  not  do  nearly  as  well 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  ; in  fact,  he  let  his  temper  get  the 
better  of  him  to  such  an  extent  that  for  once,  we  fancy, 
the  “veracious  scribes”  whom  he  attacked  have  been 
telling  the  truth.  Mr.  Balfour  deserves  unfavourable 
criticism  less  than  anybody  else,  snaps  Sir  Michael  ; and 
as  for  the  suggestion  that  there  is  any  competition  for 
the  Deputy-Leadership  between  himself,  Mr.  Goschen 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain — well,  no  one  should  be  foolish 
enough  to  believe  newspapers.  And  yet  the  truth 
remains  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  been  as  successful  a 
Leader  as  he  should  have  been,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  used  occasion  so  skilfully  that  he  is  getting  talked 
of  as  Mr.  Balfour’s  successor,  and  is  now  seen  to  be  far 
more  able  and  adroit  than  either  Mr.  Goschen  or  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

Some  notice,  we  think,  should  be  taken  of  the  excel- 
lent speech  made  on  Thursday  night  by  Lord  Reay  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Speaking  in  favour  of  the 
proposal  to  institute  a teaching  University  in 
London,  Lord  Reay  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  other  countries  vast  sums  of  money  were 
cheerfully  spent  on  higher  education.  He  did  not 
draw  the  moral  that  has  been  recently  drawn  in 
a remarkable  book  by  Mr.  Williams,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  in  another  column  of  this  issue, 


that  our  great  rival  Germany  is  beating  us  in  the 
industrial  competition  because  Germans  are  better 
educated  than  Englishmen,  but  the  statistics  he  gave 
were  in  themselves  significant  enough.  “ In  Russia 
since  1875  the  annual  expenditure  on  Universities, 
high  schools,  and  technical  schools  had  nearly 
doubled  ; in  1875  it  amounted  to  10,000,000  roubles, 
while  for  the  current  financial  year  the  amount  was 
more  than  i8|  millions.”  In  France  the  increase 
has  been  still  more  startling.  To  use  Lord  Reay’s 
words,  “ the  Republic  has  trebled  the  expenditure  of 
the  Empire  on  higher  education.”  And  of  course 
Germany  is  far  more  lavish  than  even  France  ; “ the 
German  Empire  has  spent  12,000,000  marks,  or 
^600,000,  on  the  University  of  Strasburg  alone  since 
1873.”  Lord  Reay  wisely  said  nothing  about  what  is 
spent  in  Great  Britain  on  higher  education  ; we  prefer 
ornamental  generals  to  teachers,  and  we  are  reaping 
the  reward  of  our  folly  and  misplaced  parsimony. 

The  breeze  between  the  Messrs.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Carson  arose  over  a lawyer’s  point — whether,  namely, 
upon  the  first  fixing  of  the  judicial  rent  the  Court  was 
to  give  the  remainder-men  notice.  Mr.  Carson  had  put 
upon  the  paper,  three  weeks  ago,  an  amendment  by 
which,  if  the  Court  failed  to  give  the  remainder-man 
notice,  the  latter  was  not  to  be  bound,  and  consequently 
the  fixing  of  the  rent  would  be  invalid.  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  accepted  the  amendment ; but,  upon  the  re- 
monstrances of  Mr.  Tim  Healy  and  other  Nationalists, 
he  and  his  brother  declared  that  they  didn’t  mean  this, 
and  that  the  tenant  should  not  suffer  for  the  omission 
of  the  Court.  Mr.  Carson  angrily  accused  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  going  back  upon  his  agreement  to  accept 
the  amendment,  and  taxed  him  with  trifling  with  the 
House  by  accepting  amendments  which  he  didn’t 
understand.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  who  has  played  the 
big  brother  to  the  Chief  Secretary  throughout  the 
Committee  on  the  Land  Bill,  bitterly  complained  of 
“the  trenchant  hostility”  of  Mr.  Carson,  and  rebuked 
him  for  doubting  the  bona  fides  of  Mr.  Gerald.  . 

The  quarrel  , was  a painful  incident,,  because  when 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  was.  Chief  Secretary  he  picked  Mr. 
Carson  out  from  the  crowd  of  Irish  lawyers  on  pro- 
motion, and  gave  him  that  first  lift  in  the  official 
scramble  which  is  so  all-important  to  a climber.  Mr. 
Carson  may  ruefully  repeat,  like  Samson, 

“ I was  his  nurseling  once,  and  choice  delight,” 
for  now  Mr.  Balfour  refers  to  him  as  “ the  right 
honourable  gentleman.”  Mr.  Carson  has  written  to 
the  “Times”  to  explain  that  all  the  landlords’  amend- 
ments have  been  rejected  by  the  Government  evidently 
by  pre-determiried  design,  and  he  complains  that  the 
very  tone  and  demeanour  of  the  Chief  Secretary  and 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  are  less  conciliatory 
towards  those  who  are  defending  the  rights  of  the 
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landlords  than  towards  the  representatives  of  the 
tenants.  We  think  that  Mr.  Carson  has  behaved  with 
spirit  and  independence,  and  that  he  is  justified  in  every- 
thing he  has  done  and  said.  But  if  Mr.  Carson  had 
been  longer  in  politics,  he  would  know  that  a Con- 
servative Government  always  treats  its  enemies  with 
more  consideration  than  its  friends. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is  a proverbially  modest  man, 
and  therefore  his  comparison  of  himself  with  the  Arch- 
angel Gabriel  must  be  ascribed  to  an  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  latter’s  moral  qualities.  But  when  he 
descends  to  terrestrial  metaphor,  and  says  that  between 
the  best  and  the  worst  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
there  is  only  the  difference  of  a few  pounds’  weight,  or 
the  saving  of  ten  days  or  a week  of  Parliamentary  time, 
we  must  beg  to  differ  from  him.  The  qualities  which 
go  to  make  a successful  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  the  same  as  those  which  make  a boy 
powerful  or  popular  at  a public  school.  The  House  of 
Commons  is,  indeed,  nothing  but  a school  of  grown-up 
boys — which  is  the  reason  why  the  reputation  which  a 
public  man  enjoys  on"  the  platform  with  the  outside 
public  is  so  very  different  from  the  estimate  formed  of 
him  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  Members  of  Par- 
liament are  all  equal  ; they  are  all  du  metier , and  they 
judge  one  another  keenly,  but  justly,  and  by  a very 
different  standard  from  that  applied  by  perspiring  and 
applausive  crowds. 

The  leader,  whether  of  boys  or  men,  must  before  all 
be  prepared  to  share  the  fatigue  and  discomforts  of  the 
campaign  with  those  whom  he  leads.  This  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  either  cannot  see  or  will  not  endure.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  over  eighty,  never  left  his  place  during 
all  the  long  debates  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  He  would 
listen  with  the  greatest  deference,  even  eagerness,  to 
the  most  drivelling  bore  in  the  House.  The  late  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  when  tortured  with  eczema  and  other 
ailments  which  aged  him  prematurely,  would  sit 
patiently  opposite  the  box  and  see  that  his  colleagues 
sat  there  too.  But  Mr.  Balfour,  when  he  is  bored, 
which  is  very  often,  saunters  off  to  his  private  room 
and  allows  his  colleagues  to  follow  suit.  Nothing  does 
him  more  harm  than  this  shirking  of  the  drudgery 
which  he  expects  his  followers  to*  undergo. 

Then,  again,  a leader  must  know  how  to  be  firm  and 
when.  Palmerston  rode  the  House  of  Commons  with 
a light  hand,  but  he  knew  when  to  shorten  his  reins 
and  dig  his  heels  in.  It  is  absolutely  essential  for  a 
leader  to  know  his  own  mind,  and  how  to  enforce  it. 
But  those  are  just  the  things  which  Mr.  Balfour  does 
not  know.  He  does  not  know  what  Bills  he  means  to 
carry,  or  what  Bills  he  means  to  throw  over  : he  does 
not  know  when  he  means  the  House  to  rise,  whether 
on  the  12th,  the  15th,  or  the  30th  of  August.  “ Every 
puny  whipster  gets  his  sword,”  and  a few  determined 
men,  like  the  Irish  landlords,  have  put  the  strongest 
Government  of  modern  times  into  a minority.  Our 
sympathies,  we  may  say,  are  with  the  Irish  landlords 
largely,  for  if  the  Conservative  party  does  not  defend 
the  rights  of  property,  it  ceases  to  have  any  reason  for 
existing. 

On  Tuesday  the  “Daily  News”  published  “a  talk 
with  an  eminent  statesman  ” on  the  question  of  arbitra- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  After 
tracing  the  growth  of  the  feeling  in  both  countries  in 
favour  of  arbitration,  this  authority  concludes  that  “ a 
mode  of  proceeding  satisfactory  to  both  parties  will 
soon  be  found.”  We  are  glad  to  find  ourselves  in 
agreement  on  this  point  with  this  “ eminent  statesman,” 
whose  authority  on  such  questions  we  have  no  wish  to 
dispute  ; for  on  a still  more  important  matter  his  opinion 
seems  to  cast  a new  light  upon  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  He  declares  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  war  between  us  and  our  Transatlantic  kinsmen  ; 
“blustering,  big  talk  and  threats  there  might  be,  but 
war — No.  The  American  people  . . . in  times  of  great 
excitement  go  right  to  the  edge  of  a precipice  ; but 
they  always  pull  themselves  sharp  up  before  going 
over.”  Clearly  this  belief  is  too  optimistic  ; it  contra- 
dicts the  facts.  Still,  it  is  worth  attention  if  only 
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because  the  “ eminent  statesman  ” seeks  to  justify  it  by 
an  interesting  personal  experience. 

“American  threats,”  the  statesman  declares,  “are 
not  always  to  be  taken  literally.  Some  years  ago, 
during  a time  when  relations  between  the  two  countries 
were  anything  but  cordial,  owing  to  a dispute  which 
has  since  been  amicably  settled,  I was  visiting 
America,  and  I had  a long  conversation  with  a former 
Secretary  of  State.  His  name  need  not  be  mentioned, 
but  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  politicians  his  land  has 
had  in  this  generation.  The  subject  of  war  came  up, 
and  he  spoke  out  in  the  most  emphatic  way.  ‘ America 
could  not  and  would  not,  save  for  the  most  deliberate 
and  repeated  insults  to  its  honour,  go  to  war  with 
England,’  he  declared.  He  expressed  a wish  to  see  me 
later  about  this  matter,  and  when  we  met  again  he  said, 
‘ Did  you  understand  what  I meant  by  my  remark  the 
other  night?’  ‘Yes,  I think  I did,’  I replied.  ‘You 
intended  me  to  let  our  English  Premier  know  what  you 
said  so  that  you  (he  ?)  might  know  your  intentions,  and 
I have  done  so.’  He  admitted  that  this  was  what  he 
had  desired.  Yet  at  that  very  time  he  was  sending 
the  most  unpleasant  and  severe  despatches  to  our 
Foreign  Office.  American  politicians  are  obliged,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  play  to  the  gallery,  and  sometimes  to 
assume  an  offensive  tone  officially,  in  order  to  satisfy 
certain  sections  of  the  electors.  But  war  ! they  would 
never  dream  of  it.” 

In  his  speech  to  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  “ The  Manning  of  our  Fleet,”  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford  insisted  that  we  wanted  something  like  20,000 
more  sailors  to  man  the  fighting  ships  we  already 
possess,  to  say  nothing  of  the  forty-six  new  ships, 
“built,  building,  or  projected,”  which  will  require 
11,200  more  men.  When  we  consider  that  the  sailor’s 
trade  is  absolutely  the  most  difficult  of  all  trades  to 
learn,  and  that  it  takes  at  least  seven  years  to  turn  out 
an  efficient  seaman,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  dispute 
Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  assertion  that  “ If  business 
men  ran  their  businesses  as  the  Navy  was  run,  they 
would  be  bankrupt  in  three  months.”  If,  as  he 
declares,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Lord 
Hood  of  Avalon  agree  with  his  figures,  then,  indeed,  he 
is  justified  in  declaring  that  our  present  position  is  full 
of  danger. 

For  it  appears  that  not  only  are  our  ships  helplessly 
undermanned,  but  also  that  our  Naval  Reserve  is  ridicu- 
lously inadequate.  It  consists  of  24,792  men,  while 
France  has  130,000  men,  and  both  Italy  and  Russia 
over  100,000  men  each.  The  comparison  is  so  startling 
that  we  do  not  wonder  that  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
regards  our  Reserve  as  “an  expensive  farce.”  He  has 
a plan  for  strengthening  it  without  increasing  its  cost  ; 
but  we  do  not  at  the  moment  care  to  discuss  details 
that  had  best  be  left  to  specialists.  The  plain  facts  are 
that  we  must  have  more  seamen  without  loss  of  time 
and  a larger  Reserve.  We  agree  with  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  that  it  is  wrong  to  regard  our  mercantile 
marine  as  the  true  Naval  Reserve.  First  of  all,  forty 
per  cent,  of  our  merchant  sailors  are  foreigners,  and  to 
take,  as  the  Naval  authorities  propose,  another  11,000 
men  out  of  the  merchant  service  would  be  to  throw  our 
carrying  trade  out  of  gear  and  into  the  hands  of  neutrals 
The  truth  is,  we  should  spend  four  millions  sterling 
more  a year  on  our  Navy  and  four  millions  less  on  our 
Army.  It  would  be  possible  to  have  as  efficient  an 
army  as  we  now  have  at  half  the  cost. 

There  has  been  much  grumbling  at  the  Law  Courts 
about  the  continuance  of  the  Jameson  trial.  That  three 
judges  should  be  kept  from  their  proper  work  to  listen, 
day  after  day,  to  speeches  and  evidence  in  a case  ia 
which  there  is  no  real  dispute  either  as  to  the  law  or 
the  facts  is  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  nuisance  by 
those  who  have  real  business,  which  is  in  danger  of 
being  thrown  over  the  Long  Vacation.  The  demands 
on  our  judges  made  by  the  Circuits  ail’d  the  Old  Bailey 
we  must  put  up  with;  but,  \tfhen  we  are  within  less 
than  three  weeks  of  the  end  of  the  legal  year,  the 
sudden  tying  up  of  our  three  senior  judges  is  a real 
calamity  for  scores  of  litigants.  The  trial  at  Johannes- 
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burg  and  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  at  Cape  Town  have 
surely  placed  on  record  all  the  evidence  that  is  likely  to 
be  elicited,  and  everybody  is  thinking  more  about  the 
future  of  South  Africa  and  its  industries  than  of  the 
details  of  the  already  half-forgotten  story  of  Jameson’s 
Raid. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  argued,  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  fire  and  resource,  on  the  motion  to  quash  the 
indictment  on  Monday,  and  the  general  verdict  of  the 
Bar  was  that  in  the  old  days  of  strict  technicalities  he 
would  have  won  his  point,  for  there  was  some  very 
slovenly  work  in  the  indictment.  But  the  decision  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as 
the  famous  charge  of  the  late  Lord  Coleridge  in  R.  v. 
Ramsay  and  Foote.  The  carefully  turned  phrase  (mis- 
reported,  by  the  way,  in  most  of  the  papers)  with  which 
he  brushed  aside  whole  libraries  of  recorded  cases — 
“ Many  of  them  belong  to  a time  when  the  right  and 
the  justice  and  the  substance  of  the  thing  were  sacrificed 
to  the  science  of  artificial  statement  ” — is  enough  to 
make  the  old  judges  turn  in  their  graves,  but  it  is  good 
sense  and  good  justice  for  all  that.  Many  a fortune 
and  many  a reputation  were  made  by  the  pursuit  of 
this  same  “ science  of  artificial  statement  ” in  the  old 
days  when  a misplaced  letter  or  a misspelt  word  would 
upset  a whole  case  ; but  the  “ new  order”  will  please 
the  public,  even  if  it  makes  the  profession  grieve.  If 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  strong  enough  to  persevere  in 
this  line,  he  will  leave  a great  name  when  the  time  comes 
for  him  to  make  way  for  a successor.  It  is  long  since 
there  has  been  a judge  who  has  excited  such  hopes,  or 
whose  career  from  day  to  day  was  more  keenly  followed 
by  the  English  Press. 

The  County  Council  is  evidently  anxious  to  wind  up 
its  summer’s  work  at  peace  with  all  men.  It  has  unani- 
mously voted  the  widening  of  the  Strand  and  shunted 
the  ambitious  and  costly  plan  of  building  a palace  for 
itself ; it  has  trebled  its  offer  to  Captain  Simonds  of  the 
Fire  Brigade,  thereby  showing  want  of  logic,  but  a 
desire  to  conciliate  ; and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  it  has 
carried  the  surrender  to  Sir  Peter  Edlin  “ without  dis- 
cussion.” When  we  remember  the  interminable 
wrangles,  and  the  amount  of  malicious  and  interested 
fault-finding  that  the  very  name  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
London  Sessions  used  to  bring  up  in  the  last  Council, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  record  the  presence  of  an  altogether 
changed  feeling  in  regard  to  a worthy  judge  whose  only 
fault  was  an  over-sharp  tongue.  Sir  Peter  is  to  have  a 
pension  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  increased 
salary  of  ^2,000,  and  so  he  wins  all  along  the  line,  and 
leaves  the  position  better  for  his  successor  than  it  ever 
was  for  himself. 

At  the  same  time,  candidates  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant judicial  posts  in  the  country  are  likely  to  com- 
pare unfavourably  the  views  as  to  salary  of  the  City 
Corporation  and  the  London  County  Council.  In  the 
same  week  that  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the 
latter  was  coming  to  a decision  as  to  Sir  Peter  Edlin, 
the  Officers  and  Clerks  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
was  discussing  the  position  of  Sir  Forrest  Fulton,  who 
sits  about  one  day  for  Sir  Peter  Edlin’s  two,  and  who 
has  only  seen  four  years’  service  instead  of  a quarter  of 
a century’s.  But  Sir  Forrest  Fulton,  as  Common 
Serjeant,  is  to  receive  ,£3,000  a year,  while  the  Deputy 
Chairman  the  corresponding  officer  under  the  County 
Council  will  receive  only  £1,500.  As  to  which  gets 
too  much  and  which  too  little  we  do  not  venture  to 
decide,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  there  ought  to  be  some 
greater  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  remuneration  of 
these  judges. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
financial  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  pub- 
lished its  Report  weeks  ago.  Ten  out  of  the  thirteen 
Commissioners  agree  that  we  have  taken  £2,750,000 
a year  more  from  Ireland  than  Ireland  ought  to  have 
paid.  And  this  fleecing  of  England’s  weaker  sister  has 
been  going  on  at  this  rate  for  something  like  half  a 
century.  According  to  the  finding  of  a Commission 
mainly  composed  of  Englishmen,  we  owe  Ireland  con- 
siderably over  £100,000,000  sterling  ; a sum  that, 
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wisely  expended  on  light  railways,  harbour  extensions, 
and  drainage  schemes,  would  go  far  even  now  towards 
making  Ireland  prosperous.  Had  this  sum  been  left  in 
Ireland  to  fructify,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Ireland 
would  never  have  suffered  as  she  suffered  in  the  early 
Eighties,  and  then  we  should  have  had  Home  Rule  in 
a much  milder  form. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  now?  The  politicians  have 
paid  no  attention  to  this  Report ; it  is,  in  fact,  being 
met  with  silence — the  “ Todesschweigen  ” that  allows  no 
whisper  to  disturb  the  grave  wherein  unpleasant  things 
are  buried.  For  our  part,  as  we  have  already  said,  we 
rejoice  in  this  Report ; it  shows  that  the  cry  for  Home 
Rule  has  not  its  root  in  sentiment,  but  in  material 
grievances,  and  a rich  country  like  England  can  easily 
turn  these  grievances  into  gratitude.  But  will  England 
even  now  act  generously  in  this  matter? — that’s  the  rub. 
We  hope  so,  and  shall  press  the  point  in  and  out  of 
season.  This  Report  has  yet  another  bearing  ; it  ex- 
plains the  existence  of  the  physical-force  party  in  Irish 
politics,  just  as  the  illegal  levy  of  ship-money  explained 
Hampden’s  revolt.  Consequently  we  hope  that  the 
Home  Secretary  will  imitate  President  Kruger’s  mag- 
nanimity, and  set  the  so-called  Dynamite  prisoners  free  ; 
for  these  men,  at  any  rate,  took  no  lives  and  shed  no 
blood.  Moreover,  we  want  to  make  friends  with  the 
Irish,  and  that  is  to  be  accomplished  by  giving  them 
what  they  want,  so  far  as  their  desires  are  consistent 
with  higher  laws,  and  not  what  we  think  they  ought  to 
want. 

The  average  reader  who,  on  glancing  through  his 
newspaper,  lights  upon  a column  in  which  he  reads  that 
“ the  growing  of  wheat  is  an  industry  of  the  past,”  that 
“ the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  have  steadily 
declined,”  and  that  “ the  production  of  poultry,  dairy 
produce,  and  the  like  is  the  only  hope,”  turns  wearily 
from  the  twice-told  tale  of  the  depressed  English  farmer 
and  triumphant  American  competition.  But  for  once  he 
would  be  wrong,  for  the  extracts  we  have  given  are 
not  from  the  Agricultural  Commission,  but  from  the 
British  Consul-General  at  San  Francisco,  and  he  is 
reporting  on  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  Golden  West. 
Two  sets  of  figures  show  how  hard  the  wheat-grower 
on  the  Pacific  slope  has  been  hit.  In  1883  California 
exported  over  42,200,526  bushels  of  wheat  of  a value  of 
over  fifty  million  dollars,  while  in  1893  the  export  had 
fallen  to  18,000,000  bushels  of  a value  of  between  eight 
and  nine  million  dollars.  The  fact  that  wheat  growers 
all  over  the  world  seem  engaged  in  a process  of  steadily 
ruining  each  other  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  in  a very 
puzzling  economic  problem. 

The  newspapers  have  as  yet  taken  very  little  heed  of 
the  International  Workmen’s  Congress  which  opens  in 
London  on  Monday.  So  far  as  numbers  go,  it  will  be 
the  biggest  and  most  representative  gathering  of  the 
sort  that  has  ever  been  held.  But  whether  it  will  do 
anything,  and  if  so  what,  is  still  a mystery.  Orthodox 
Trades-Unionists,  “Independent  Labourites,”  Social 
Democrats,  Fabians — indeed,  all  sections  of  advanced 
opinion,  Anarchists  excepted — will  be  welcomed.  It  is 
with  that  exception  that  the  first  difficulty  will  probably 
arise  ; for  at  the  Zurich  Conference  the  Anarchists 
insisted  on  presenting  themselves,  and  it  took  two  days 
to  expel  them.  Some  foreign  Governments  have  taken 
alarm  at  the  word  “ International,”  and  see  visions  of 
petroleum  and  dynamite  breaking  out  in  every  direction 
at  the  bidding  of  a common  centre  ; but  the  delegates  are 
much  more  likely  to  quarrel  among  themselves  than  to 
unite  to  do  mischief  to  their  opponents.  For  all  that,  it 
will  be  an  interesting  and  a significant  gathering,  and 
will  deserve  more  notice  and  better  reports  than  we  fear 
it  is  likely  to  get  in  the  English  press. 

Sir  Arthur  Arnold,  in  his  annual  review  of  the  work 
of  the  London  County  Council,  boasted  that  the  price 
of  Metropolitan  stock  was  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Consols,  while  the  municipal  credit  was  undisturbed 
like  that  of  the  nation  by  foreign  politics.  With  all  re- 
spect to  Sir  Arthur  Arnold,  neither  the  price  nor  the 
steadiness  of  Metropolitan  stock  is  due  so  much  to 
confidence  in  the  County  Council  as  to  the  fact  that  its 
finance. is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Treasury,  and 


that  its  annual  money  bill  has  to  be  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  net  municipal  debt  of 
London,  including  the  debts  of  all  the  local  authorities, 
the  Vestries,  Boards  of  Guardians,  School  Board,  and 
Asylums  Board,  amounts  in  round  figures  to^38, 000,000, 
and  the  net  rateable  value  of  the  metropolis  is  esti- 
mated roundly  at  ,£35,833,000.  This  indebtedness 
strikes  us  as  being  excessive,  for  the  rateable  value  is 
the  total  security  which  a municipality  has  for  its 
borrowing.  It  is  as  if  the  National  Debt  were  to  ex- 
ceed the  total  capital  of  the  nation. 

The  County  Council  have  apparently  settled  the  dis- 
missal of  Captain  Simonds  by  paying  that  officer  the 
sum  of  ,£1,650,  or  a year  and  a halfs  salary.  It  is  an 
illogical  and  not  very  courageous  compromise  ; for,  as 
we  have  said  before,  either  Captain  Simonds  ought  to 
have  been  dismissed  with  nothing,  or  he  ought  to  have 
got  heavy  damages.  The  water  question  is  where  it 
was,  though  Sir  Arthur  Arnold  is  confident  that  his 
private  negotiations  with  the  Chairmen  of  the  Water 
Companies  and  Lord  James  will  bear  fruit  in  a settle- 
ment next  year.  The  Moderates,  by-the-bye,  are  divided 
on  this  matter,  Lord  Onslow  being  in  favour  of  purchase 
by  “ a Bill,”  as  opposed  to  the  eight  Bills  of  the  Pro- 
gressives ; while  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Whitmore,  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock  declined  to  follow  Lord  Onslow'  on  this 
point,  and  pronounced  in  favour  of  “control,”  as  op- 
posed to  purchase,  by  the  Council.  It  has  been  decided 
to  widen  the  Strand  next  year  by  clearing  away  the 
southern  side  of  Holywell  Street. 

An  interesting  German  law  came  into  force  lately,  the 
“ Law  against  Unfair  Competition,”  intended  to  punish 
the  swindling  of  the  descriptive  advertiser.  Next  to 
the  land  of  the  wooden  nutmeg  Germany  is  probably 
the  country  where  devious  commercial  transactions 
most  prevail,  and  as  we  in  London  are  not  infre- 
quently the  sufferers  by  the  enterprise  of  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  we  wish  well  to  the  new'  “self-denying 
ordinance.”  By  the  way,  a newspaper  which  publishes 
a false  trade  description  maybe  mad  e particeps  criminis, 
and  prosecuted  as  an  accessory.  This  opens  up  an 
interesting  prospect  for  those  newspapers  w-hich  make 
a good  thing  out  of  money-lenders,  quack  medicines, 
and  City  companies. 

The  death  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt  is  an  important 
literary  event.  The  two  brothers  have  an  honourable 
place  in  the  literary  history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  do  not  rate  their  novels  as  highly  as  they  are  rated 
in  Paris,  where  “ Germinie  Lacerteux  ” is  spoken  of  as 
“a  masterpiece”  and  “ Madame  Gervaisais  ” is  eulo- 
gized beyond  measure  ; but  we  regard  the  first  volumes 
of  the  famous  “Journal  ” as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  of  our  time,  and  the  De  Goncourts  seem  to  us 
historians  of  the  first  order.  They  have  almost  re- 
constituted the  eighteenth  century  for  us,  and  have 
taught  the  world  what  exquisite  masters  Watteau  and 
Fragonard  and  Chardin  were.  In  Paris,  too,  they 
were  the  first  to  collect  Japanese  prints  and  to  insist  on 
the  merits  of  Japanese  art  and  artists.  And  though 
Whistler  in  London  was  preaching  from  the  same  text 
at  about  the  same  time,  that  does  not  detract  from  the 
value  of  Edmond’s  work.  We  are  all,  as  Zola  said 
over  the  grave,  the  debtors  and  pupils  of  these  bold 
innovators. 

We  cannot  congratulate  Lord  Frederick  Hamilton 
and  Sir  Douglas  Straight  on  their  literary  scholarship. 
The  “ Pall  Mall  Magazine  ” presents  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous item  of  attraction  in  its  summer  number  an 
“ unpublished  poem  by  Wordsworth,”  facsimiled  from 
the  poet’s  autograph  and  vouched  for  in  an  advertisement 
as  “a  literary  curiosity”  and well-authenticated.” 

It  is  well  authenticated,  and  its  publication  may  be 
regarded  as  a literary  curiosity,  for  the  “ unpublished 
poem  ” consists  of  the  last  six  lines  of  Wordsworth’s 
well-known  sonnet  beginning  “ The  most  alluring 
clouds  that  mount  the  sky,”  which  has  been  in  print  for 
more  than  half  a century.  The  poem  in  the  magazine 
is  illustrated  by  the  presentment  of  an  ancient  gentle- 
man resembling  Faust  in  the  first  scene  of  the  "opera. 
He  is  seated  beside  a waste-paper  basket,  and  seems 
to  muse  upon  the  proper  uses  of  that  receptacle. 


LORD  ROSEBERY  IN  HIS  TRUE  ROLE. 

■\17TTH  time  and  the  help  of  occasion  we  are  be- 

* * ginning  to  see  Lord  Rosebery  as  he  is.  We  make 
no  apology  for  having  misunderstood  him  in  the  past,  for 
even  now  he  seems  in  the  dark  about  himself  and  his 
own  talents  to  a quite  pathetic  degree.  In  his  recent 
speech,  at  Glasgow,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Burns  cen- 
tenary, he  put  himself  as  a politician  on  one  side  and 
Burns  as  a poet  on  the  other.  Of  course  he  is  too 
clever  a man  not  to  have  some  glimmeringof  the  truth  : 
wittily  enough  he  placed  the  politician  immeasurably 
below  the  poet.  But  still  he  evidently  considered  him- 
self to  be  a politician,  and  therein  we  venture  to  think 
is  the  pathos  of  the  situation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  as  a politician  Lord  Rosebery  is  worse 
than  a failure  ; he  doesn’t  play  the  part  badly  ; he  is 
simply  incapable  of  playing  it  at  all.  And  this  is  to  his 
credit.  He  sees  that  the  questions  involved  in  politics 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  principles^  that  politics 
are  founded  upon  opportunism,  and  consequently  we 
hear  his  real  belief  at  one  moment  and  the  next  what 
he  considers  it  to  be  his  duty  as  a politician  to  affirm. 
He  declares  at  one  time  that  Home  Rule  can  never  be 
granted  until  the  “ dominant  partner  ” is  converted,  and 
then  spends  months  in  minimizing  the  force  of  this 
uncomfortable  truism.  His  wavering  has  got  him  a 
bad  name  as  a politician,  and  deservedly  ; but  this  in- 
stability of  character  only  appears  when  he  talks  about 
politics,  where  principles  only  realize  themselves  over 
long  periods  and  where  the  political  philosopher  con- 
tinually finds  himself  in  opposition  to  the  politician,  who 
must  take  popular  feeling  as  his  guide.  To  judge  Lord 
Rosebery  as  a politician  is  to  condemn  the  razor  because 
it  is  a bad  ploughshare. 

Even  the  “Times”  sees  this  in  its  purblind  way;  it 
speaks  with  faintest  approval  of  Lord  Rosebery’s 
“ somewhat  dithyrambic  oration,”  whereas  in  truth  no 
politician  who  has  yet  lived  in  England,  not  even  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  would  have  been  capable  of  making  either 
the  speech  which  Lord  Rosebery  delivered  at  Dumfries 
or  the  one  which  he  delivered  in  Glasgow.  What 
politician  would  ever  have  thought  of  dismissing  “puffs 
and  advertisement”  as  “ intellectual  cosmetics  .... 
frail  and  fugitive  ” ? The  politician  knows  the  value  of 
puffs  and  advertisement  as  well  as  a beauty  under- 
stands the  value  of  rouge  ; like  the  lady,  he  may  be  a 
little  ashamed  of  the  means  and  yet  extremely  well 
satisfied  with  the  result.  For  both  reasons— his  shame 
and  his  satisfaction — he  doesn’t  talk  about  the  matter, 
much  less  talk  frankly  about  it.  But  Lord  Rosebery  is 
frankness  itself.  He  has  all  the  ingenuousness  of  the 
literary  temperament.  While  the  politician  will  natu- 
rally dwell  upon  achievement  and  success — for  triumph 
is  the  only  reward  of  his  endeavour — Lord  Rosebery  as 
a man  of  letters  is  touched  to  wider  and  deeper  issues. 
He  has  nothing  to  say  about  Burns’s  hour  of  success 
in  Edinburgh,  except  in  illustration  of  his  conversational 
power ; he  turns  at  once  to  the  pathos  of  failure,  the 
tragedy  of  an  untimely  end.  What  he  dwells  on  is  the 
briefness  of  the  hour  of  splendour  his  sympathy  is 
aroused  by  “ the  mad  struggle  for  forgetfulness,  the 
bitterness  of  vanished  homage,  the  gnawing  doubt  of 
fame,  the  distressful  future  of  his  wife  and  children — an 
endless  witch-dance  of  thought  without  clue  or  remedy, 
all  perplexing,  all  soon  to  end  while  he  is  yet  young,  as 
men  regard  youth,  though  none  know  so  well  as  he  that 
his  youth  is  gone,  that  his  race  is  run,  his  message 
delivered.” 

But  Lord  Rosebery  has  not  only  the  ingenuousness 
and  wide  sympathy  of  the  literary  temperament,  he  has 
also  not  a little  of  the  high  impartial  sincerity  of  the 
literary  genius,  and  this  quality  alone  would  be  fatal  to 
the  politician.  Fancy  a politician,  Gladstone  or  Canning 
if  you  will,  called  upon  to  speak  about  Burns.  How  he 
would  spend  himself  in  commonplaces  ; how  he  would 
expatiate  on  his  genius,  wisely  avoiding  his  vices.  But 
Lord  Rosebery  knows  nothing  of  such  cowardly  prudence. 
At  the  very  outset  he  declares,  what  Burns  himself  said 
in  other  words  in  his  “ Unco  Guid  — that  “ few  men  can 
bear  the  strain  of  a poet’s  temperament  through 
many  years  ” ; and  with  this  belief  he  passes  boldly 
on  to  consider  Burns’s  failings.  He  boldly  asserts 
that  the  drunkenness  of  his  later  life  “was  but  an 
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occasional  condescendence  to  the  vice  and  habit  of 
the  age.”  And  then  he  takes  heart  of  grace,  and  in 
the  capital  and  centre  of  strait-laced  Scotland  deals 
boldly  and  honestly  with  Burns’s  love  affairs.  “The 
chivalry  that  made  Don  Quixote  see  the  heroic  in  all 
the  common  events  of  life  made  Burns  (as  his  brother 
tells  us)  see  a goddess  in  every  girl  he  approached  ; 
hence  many  love  affairs  and  some  guilty  ones  ; but 
even  these  must  be  judged  with  reference  to  time  and 
circumstance.  This  much  is  certain — had  he  been 
devoid  of  genius  they  would  not  have  attracted  atten- 
tion. It  is  Burns’s  pedestal  that  affords  a target.  And 
why,  one  may  ask,  is  not  the  same  treatment  measured 
out  to  Burns  as  to  others?  The  illegitimate  children 
of  great  captains  and  statesmen  and  princes  are  treated 
as  historical  and  ornamental  incidents.  They  strut  the 
scene  of  Shakspeare  and  ruffle  it  with  the  best.  It  is 
for  the  illegitimate  children  of  Burns,  though  he  and 
his  wife  cherished  them  as  if  born  in  wedlock,  that  the 
vials  of  wrath  are  reserved.  There  were  two  brilliant 
figures,  both  descended  from  the  Stuarts,  who  were 
alive  during  Burns’s  life.  We  occupy  ourselves  end- 
lessly and  severely  with  the  offences  of  Burns  ; we  heave 
an  elegant  sigh  over  the  kindred  lapses  of  Charles 
James  Fox  and  Charles  Edward  Stuart.”  This  is  a 
plain  statement  of  plain  truth,  but  Lord  Rosebery  was 
not  content  to  stop  there  ; he  continues,  in  words  which 
one  loves  to  recall  : 

“ I should  like  to  go  a step  further,  and  affirm  that 
we  have  something  to  be  grateful  for  even  in  the  weak- 
ness of  men  like  Burns.  Mankind  is  helped  in  its  pro- 
gress almost  as  much  by  the  study  of  imperfection  as 
by  the  contemplation  of  perfection.  Had  we  nothing 
before  us  in  our  futile  and  halting  lives  but  saints  and 
the  ideal,  we  might  well  fail  altogether.  We  grope 
blindly  along  the  catacombs  of  the  world,  we  climb  the 
dark  ladder  of  life,  we  feel  our  way  to  futurity,  but  we 
can  scarcely  see  an  inch  around  or  before  us.  We 
stumble  and  falter  and  fall,  our  hands  and  knees  are 
bruised  and  sore,  and  we  look  up  for  light  and  guidance. 
Could  we  see  nothing  but  distant,  unapproachable  im- 
peccability, we  might  well  sink  prostrate  in  the  hope- 
lessness of  emulation  and  the  weariness  of  despair. 
Is  it  not  then,  when  all  seems  blank  and  lightless  and 
lifeless,  when  strength  and  courage  flag,  and  when  per- 
fection seems  remote  as  a star,  is  it  not  then  that 
imperfection  helps  us  ? When  we  see  that  the  greatest 
and  choicest  images  of  God  have  had  their  weaknesses, 
like  ours,  their  temptations,  their  hour  of  darkness, 
their  bloody  sweat,  are  we  not  encouraged  by  their 
lapses  and  catastrophes  to  find  energy  for  one  more 
effort,  one  more  struggle  ? Where  they  failed  we  feel 
it  a less  dishonour  to  fail  ; their  errors  and  sorrows 
make,  as  it  were,  an  easier  ascent  from  infinite  imper- 
fection to  infinite  perfection.  Man,  after  all,  is  not 
ripened  by  virtue  alone.” 

These  are  wise  and  brave  words,  which  we  cannot 
sufficiently  commend  ; but  surely  the  courage  of  them  is 
even  more  conspicuous  than  the  insight.  And  this 
courage,  this  contempt  of  conventional  opinion,  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  great  man  of  letters.  Only  the 
other  day,  in  his  speech  at  the  grave  of  Edmond  de 
Goncourt,  M.  Zola  proclaimed  this  truth: — “Ah!  to 
have  intellectual  courage  ! To  tell  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth,  even  if  it  costs  one  peace  and  friends  ; 
never  to  consider  any  convention,  to  go  to  the  end 
of  one’s  thought,  careless  of  consequence.  Nothing 
is  rarer,  nothing  is  finer,  nothing  is  grander.”  And 
assuredly  if  intellectual  courage  deserves  gratitude 
and  praise  in  France,  it  deserves  them  in  a far 
higher  degree  in  England.  Conventions  and  re- 
strictions lie  lightly  enough  on  men  of  letters  and 
artists  in  France,  but  here  in  England  they  are  still 
heavy  as  lead.  We  give  praise  and  thanks  then,  as 
is  meet,  to  Lord  Rosebery  for  his  courage  ; we  hail 
him  as  a worthy  man  of  letters  and  a literary  critic  of 
real  value,  but  as  a politician ! 

Has  Lord  Rosebery  ever  considered  what  the  result 
would  be  if  the  papers  got  afraid  to  report  one  of  these 
literary  speeches  of  his  ? And  without  doubt  if  he 
continues  to  tell  the  truth  so  plainly  they  will  quickly 
become  afraid.  Evidently  he  must  choose  to  be  either 
politician  or  publicist.  No  man  can  serve  two1  masters 
so  different  as  Truth  and  the  Public. 


THE  IRISH  LAND  BILL. 

EVERYBODY  had  been  exclaiming  how  very  like 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  was  to  his  brother,  but  it 
remained  for  this  week  to  prove  it.  It  is  a common- 
place to  say  that,  if  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  had  not  been 
goaded  into  prominence  by  the  half-insane  scurrility  of 
Mr.  William  O’Brien  and  the  silly  little  knot  of  English 
Radicals  who  took  their  cue  from  “ United  Ireland,”  he 
would  never  have  become  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ; and  it  was  only  when  the  Irish  landlords 
had,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  “ banded  themselves  together 
with  a curse,”  saying  that  they  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink  till  they  had  slain  the  Land  Bill,  that  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  really  stiffened  his  back  and  told  them  to  do 
their  worst.  A week  ago  nothing  could  have  been  more 
hopeless  than  the  outlook  for  that  measure.  It  was 
denounced  by  the  Nationalists  as  a fraud  and  a trap, 
and  by  the  landlords  as  confiscation.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  it  had  probably 
not  one  sincere  friend  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  was  ostentatiously  indifferent  ; nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  gentlemen  sitting  behind  the  Government  only 
wished  to  see  the  Bill  removed  from  the  Order  Paper 
and  to  hear  no  more  of  it.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Irish  landlords  went  too  far.  There  is  probably  no 
sectional  group  so  entirely  out  of  touch  with  those 
among  whom  they  sit  as  this  little  knot  of  political 
Bourbons.  They  never  advance  ; they  never  learn. 
They  have  had  their  losses  and  misfortunes — some  of 
them  deserved,  some  of  them  undeserved — just  as  land- 
owners  in  England  and  in  Scotland  have  had  their  losses 
and  misfortunes.  But,  instead  of  accepting  the  situa- 
tion and  making  the  best  of  things,  they  have  met  every 
fresh  calamity  by  one  simple  policy — that  of  calling  on 
the  Government  of  the  day  to  come  over  and  collect 
their  rents  for  them,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  need 
be.  Now  the  House  of  Commons  dearly  loves  a man 
who  can  stand  up  for  himself,  but  in  time  it  gets  tired 
of  one  who  is  always  parading  his  wrongs  and  calling 
for  help.  So,  when  the  Irish  landlords  took  to  threat- 
ening Mr.  Balfour,  and  declaring  that  they  would 
wreck  the  Government  if  the  Bill  were  pressed,  and  the 
Chief  Secretary  accepted  the  challenge,  the  House  was 
delighted  to  find  that  he  had  grit  in  him  after  all ; and 
it  showed  its  sense  of  the  situation  by  supporting  him 
on  Colonel  Saunderson’s  two  great  amendments  (to 
Clause  7 and  Clause  34),  by  nearly  double  the  normal 
Government  majority. 

And  so,  to  everybody’s  surprise,  the  Land  Bill  is  as 
good  as  passed.  Mr.  Carson  on  the  second  night  of  the 
debate  threw  up  his  brief  and  went  off  in  a sulk,  for  all 
the  world  like  Mr.  John  Dillon  at  his  best,  and  the  clauses 
went  through  as  no  Irish  Bill  has  gone  for  many  a long 
year.  And  all  because  the  House  recognized  that  the 
reign  of  shilly-shally  was  over,  and  that  for  once  it  had 
at  its  head  a man  who  knew  what  he  wanted,  and 
meant  to  have  it.  There  are  terrible  tales  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done  in  the  House  of  Lords  ; but  it  may  pro- 
bably be  found  that  the  Upper  House  is  but  little 
inclined  for  the  experiment  of  smashing  a Bill  whose 
most  disputed  provisions  have  been  accepted  by  majo- 
rities of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  a House  of 
Commons  where  the  normal  Unionist  majority  is  under 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  only  exception  to  this 
wonderful  unanimity  was  in  the  division  on  Clause  24, 
w7here  the  long-pent-up  wrath  of  many  sections  of  the 
House  secured  the  defeat,  not  of  the  Government  ex- 
actly, but  of  the  Treasury.  When  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
was  passing  his  Purchase  Bill,  in  1891,  the  Treasury 
drove  a hard  bargain,  and  instead  of  giving  the  landlords 
cash  down  for  their  land,  as  had  been  done  under  the  Ash- 
bourne Act,  would  only  consent  to  give  them  “Land  Con- 
sols,” which,  in  the  then  perturbed  state  of  Ireland,  could 
only  be  sold  at  a discount.  Since  Home  Rule  has  been 
knocked  on  the  head,  however,  there  has  been  a change, 
and  “ Land  Consols  ” are  now  quoted  at  something  like 
no.  Down  comes  “our  old  friend  the  Treasury,”  as 
Mr.  Healy  called  it,  and  declares  that  this  will  never  do, 
and  that  henceforth  landlords  must  take  cash.  Both 
landlords  and  Nationalists  very  properly  retorted  that, 
as  sellers  under  the  Act  had  for  five  or  six  years  taken 
the  risk  of  serious  loss,  it  was  only  fair  that  they  should 
now  have  a chance  of  making  a small  profit.  Mr.  Arthur 
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Balfour  was  misguided  enough  to  insist  on  his  pound  of 
flesh,  and  was  beaten  by  the  most  heterogeneous  majority 
of  the  Session,  a Nationalist  and  a landlord  acting  as 
tellers. 

We  have  never  altered  our  conviction  that  rent- 
fixing by  a peripatetic  court  of  amateurs  is  a clumsy,  a 
costly,  and  a demoralizing  method  of  dealing  with  the 
Irish  Land  difficulty.  But  it  has  been  adopted,  and 
there  is  no  going  back  on  it  short  of  a struggle  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  1880-1883  would  be  a trifle. 
The  only  statesmanlike  course  is  to  accept  the  Land 
Court,  and  make  it  as  efficient  an  instrument  as  may  be 
for  leading  up  to  peasant  ownership.  The  landlord 
system,  nominally  based  on  free  contract,  has  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  broken  down  in  Ireland  as  completely 
as  the  pre-revolutionary  system  broke  down  in  France, 
and  to  attempt  to  restore  the  one  would  be  about  as 
hopeful  as  to  attempt  to  restore  the  other.  A peasant 
State  is  not  an  ideal  State,  either  agriculturally  or 
socially,  as  we  know  from  numerous  examples  from 
France  to  Bulgaria.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  broad- 
based  and  solid,  and  not  given  to  rash  experiments 
or  revolutions ; and  if  Ireland  is  ever  to  become, 
as  a whole,  a respectable  member  of  the  body  politic, 
it  can  only  be  by  social  peace  and  internal  development. 
This  is  what  peasant  ownership  will  give,  and  this  is 
what  for  the  present  any  one  pretending  to  statesman- 
ship must  work  towards.  That  the  experiment  is 
financially  safe  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  that,  although 
it  has  been  tried  in  years  of  almost  continuous  depres- 
sion and  fierce  political  turmoil,  there  has  been  nothing 
resembling  repudiation  of  obligations,  and  the  guaran- 
tee funds  are  being  dispensed  with  under  the  new  Bill, 
because  they  are  never  called  on.  In  some  few  cases,  as 
was  inevitable,  men  have  failed  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations. The  law  has  taken  its  course,  their 
“interests”  have  been  sold,  and  the  public  opinion  of 
the  district  has  accepted  the  result  as  just  and  reason- 
able ; it  has  led  to  no  outrage  or  boycotting.  Until 
the  law  is  supported  by  public  opinion  no  country  can 
be  really  free  or  progressive.  It  may  be  necessary  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past  to  support  the  law,  for  a time, 
against  popular  clamour  on  this  detail  of  policy  or  on 
that,  but  the  law  must  be  such  as,  in  the  long  run,  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  people  or  the 
State  will  go  to  pieces.  It  is  because  we  recognize 
that  the  tendency  of  this  Bill  must  be  to  substitute  over 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland  a system  that  has  succeeded 
where  tried,  for  one  that  has  hopelessly  failed,  that  we 
cordially  support  it,  and  congratulate  the  Government  on 
the  prospect  of  its  passing. 

EARL  LI. 

] T is  satisfactory  that  Li  Hung  Chang  is  to  be 
received  in  this  country  as  a guest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  he  is  to  be  treated  with  becoming  cere- 
mony. The  excessive  homage  paid  him  in  Germany 
has  been  made  the  occasion  for  warnings  addressed  to 
this  country  not  to  fall  into  a similar  mistake,  not  to 
assume  such  an  undignified  and  impolitic  attitude.  We 
are  reminded,  in  effect,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  is  not 
the  great  man — the  Bismarck  of  China — he  was  once 
considered  to  be,  but  an  ordinary  “ mandarin  on  the 
make  ” ; and  on  the  other,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
being  civil  to  him,  as  he  has  no  power  to  give  orders, 
make  contracts,  or  negotiate  concessions.  Anything 
“ made  in  Germany  ” is  not  to  be  endured  at  present, 
but  we  shall  want  something  more  than  the  fatuous 
policy  of  embcter  les  Allemands,  which  seems  so  much  in 
vogue,  to  convince  us  that  Li  should  not  have  a fitting 
reception  at  our  hands  ; and  if  it  be  true  that  he  can 
give  no  orders,  he  still  remains  a big  figure,  not  only  in 
China  but  in  contemporary  history.  He  most  certainly 
is  no  quantile  negligeable. 

Li’s  half-century  of  service  under  four  Emperors,  of 
which  thirty-four  years  have  been  conspicuously  success- 
ful, his  prominent  official  position,  especially  in  regard  to 
foreign  affairs,  his  marked  sympathy  with  the  progres- 
sive spirit  and  with  a broad-minded  policy,  his  constant 
courtesy  and  accessibility  to  strangers — a new  departure 
in  the  Chinese  official  world  in  the  treatment  of  the  Outer 
Barbarian — have  gained  him  the  respect  of  all  those 
who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  affairs  in  the  Far  East. 


Some  tour  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  Li’s  seven- 
tieth birthday,  the  Viceroy  Chang  Chih-tung  composed 
a panegyric  on  “ Earl  Li,”  * in  which,  amid  a mass  of 
hyperbole,  he  said  some  things  not  untrue.  “During 
the  eighteeen  years  of  His  Majesty’s  reign,”  Chang 
wrote,  “ the  influence  of  your  counsels  has  been  percep- 
tible in  every  act  of  State,  and  your  position  is  now 
firmly  established  as  first  among  statesmen.  Surely 
you  are  He  that  Hofei  was  destined  to  bring  forth  ! 
Councillor,  Governor-General  of  the  Metropolitan  Pro- 
vince, Naval  Minister,  Superintendent  of  Trade  ; we 
see  you  engaged  in  these  quadruple  duties,  and  in  each 
facile  princeps.  You  have  vindicated  your  right  to  all 
your  titles.  Our  Prince  is,  indeed,  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  such  a Minister.”  And  again  : — “ You 
are  altogether  admirable  ; in  literature  deep,  in  war- 
craft  terrible,  in  perception  acute,  in  genius  sublime  ; 
you  are  entrenched  on  every  side,  unassailable.”  In 
estimating  the  value  of  the  eulogy  one  must  remember 
that  it  was  Chinese  etiquette  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
perhaps  also  the  fact  that  Chang  did  not  love  Li. 
Under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  do  not  our  own 
statesmen  occasionally  say  very  handsome  things  of 
each  other? 

From  the  Western  point  of  view,  let  us  see  what  Li 
has  done — what,  as  Americans  say,  he  “amounts  to.” 
More  than  thirty  years  ago  Li  Hung  Chang  assumed  an 
important  place  in  the  political  world,  and  not  merely  of 
his  own  country,  and  he  has  ever  since  continued  to 
play  that  part  with  no  diminished  lustre,  except  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  whereby  his  influ- 
ence was  undoubtedly  shaken.  When  the  Peking  Go- 
vernment was  engaged  in  what  was  a life  and  death 
struggle  with  the  Taiping  rebels,  Li  became  taotai 
(magistrate)  in  the  province  which  was  then  the  centre 
of  the  rebellion.  The  situation  was  critical,  and  de- 
manded the  exercise  of  exceptional  talents  and  attributes, 
altogether  different  from  those  usually  required  in  such 
a position.  Li  grasped  the  situation — one  of  those  in 
which  capable  men  of  action  find  their  opportunity — and 
rose  to  the  occasion.  He  at  once  commenced  the  work 
of  organizing  the  Imperial  forces,  which  were  in  a state 
of  the  most  complete  confusion,  amounting  to  anarchy. 
Having  the  brains  to  see  the  value  of  Western  organi- 
zation and  leadership,  he  had  the  courage  to  employ 
these.  By  the  aid  of  Europeans  of  ability— such  as 
Gordon  (“Chinese  Gordon  ”),  Giquel,  Macartney  (now 
Sir  Halliday),  and  others — who  took  service  with  him, 
he  was  able  not  only  to  crush  the  Taiping  rebellion,  but 
at  various  points  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  Govern 
ment  arsenals,  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  European 
machinery  and  skilled  appliances  into  the  Middle  King- 
dom. The  first  factories — at  Shanghai  and  Nanking — 
were  followed  by  others  at  Foochow,  Tientsin,  and 
other  places.  If  the  results  achieved  in  this,  as  in  other 
directions,  have  fallen  short  of  what  was  hoped,  one 
must  bear  in  mind  the  stupendous  opposition  which  had 
to  be  met  and  overcome. 

The  prestige  gained  by  Li  from  the  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Taiping  rebels  (1862-65)  was  great. 
Raised  at  once  to  high  office,  he  was  overladen  with 
honours,  accompanied  by  multifarious  and  onerous 
duties.  Other  risings  of  minor  importance — two  of 
them  Mahommedan — were  then  suppressed  by  him  ; 
and  in  1870  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Chih-li,  a post 
which  he  has  since  retained.  In  addition  to  that  labo- 
rious office,  he  has  been  Imperial  Commissioner  for 
Trade  and  Coast  Defence,  and  more  recently  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  Director- 
General  of  Railways.  Beyond  these  officially  gazetted 
appointments,  he  was  Chief  Adviser,  and  practically 
Foreign  Minister,  being  always  pushed  into  the  breach 
when  action  was  imperative.  He  was  the  nego- 
tiator of  treaties  and,  in  a large  degree,  the  arbiter  of 
peace  and  war.  The  amount  of  unceasing  labour  in- 
volved by  these  duties,  considering  the  minutiae  required 
by  Chinese  official  routine,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
Western  to  realize.  It  is  a marvel  how  the  work  was 
got  through.  And  all  the  time  Li  found  leisure  to  see 
any  foreigner,  from  a plenipotentiary  to  a bagman,  who 
wanted  to  see  him  on  any  reasonable  pretext.  A marked 
feature  in  Li,  and  one  to  his  credit,  has  been  this  readi- 
ness to  receive  foreigners  and  assimilate  Western  ideas. 

* Translated  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Brewitt-Taylor. 
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Always  tolerant,  always  accessible,  always  urbane,  his 
association  with  foreigners  has  helped  to  beat  down  the 
deep-rooted,  colossal  objection  of  the  Chinese  official 
world  to  any  such  intercourse.  And  hereby  Li  has 
rendered  the  Western  world  and  his  own  country  a 
very  considerable  service. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  Li  that  the  key  to  his 
character  is  “practical.”  An  Opportunist  of  Oppor- 
tunists, he  deals  only  with  the  practicable,  goes  step 
by  step,  only  moving  when  sure  of  his  footing.  He 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  visionary  or  enthusiast.  His 
strong  points,  from  our  standpoint — and  in  a Chinese 
official  how  astonishing  they  are  ! — are  his  indifference  to 
tradition,  his  disregard  for  the  veneration  of  things 
simply  because  they  are  ancient,  his  interest  in  the 
present,  and  not  the  past.  In  other  words,  he  is 
touched,  if  not  imbued,  with  the  modern  spirit.  And 
there  he  stands  apart,  absolutely  alone,  in  the  whole 
Chinese  official  world. 

In  the  making  of  railways  he  has  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  much,  and  his  Director-Generalship  may  be 
considered  a mere  sinecure,  in  the  almost  total  absence 
of  railways.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  there 
is  little  to  show  in  the  matter  of  railways,  there  has  been 
much  talk,  and  also  something  has  been  done.  It  is 
not  only  in  China,  too,  that  the  period  of  palaver,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  introduction  of  useful  railways,  is  pro- 
longed. Li  was  a firm  believer  in  railways  years  ago, 
and  is  still.  I remember  well  how,  in  1883,  he  told  me 
that,  in  his  opinion,  had  railways  existed  from  Central 
China  to  the  South,  there  would  have  been  no  Tong- 
king  question  ; and  I believe  he  meant  it. 

Not  only  in  matters  of  defence,  military  and  naval, 
has  Li,  contrary  to  the  most  violent  prejudices  and 
established  tradition,  attempted  to  introduce  Western 
inventions  and  appliances  ; but  he  founded,  and  was 
the  leading  spirit  of,  the  China  Merchants’  Fleet,  created 
with  the  view  of  introducing  European  business  manage- 
ment generally  into  the  Chinese  system.  Far  from 
being  a brilliant  success,  compared  with  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  Japan,  still  it  has  been  of  service  to 
China.  The  Chinese  way  of  looking  at  this  step  of  Li’s 
is  interesting,  and  we  have  it  from  the  pen  of  Chang 
Chih-tung,  in  the  address  to  Li  already  quoted  : — 

“ In  the  old  days  Russian  ships  came  hither,  and 
Persian  merchants  were  met  in  Tang’s  capital.  ‘ Nibble 
away  at  the  husk  and  you  will  at  last  reach  the  grain  ’ — ■ 
this  was  the  guiding  principle  of  the  foreigners  who 
came  across  the  seas  and  entered  our  ports.  We  ad- 
mitted them  and  they  were  guests.  Presently  the  posi- 
tions were  reversed  ; we  were  guests,  they  masters. 
Wishing  to  stop  the  drain,  we  had  to  turn  to  ourselves 
for  aid.  The  Wu  rice  comes  from  the  south,  hemp 
from  Shuh,  in  the  west.  We  saw  how  we  could  turn 
the  sea  to  our  advantage  and  have  ships  for  defence. 
Now  our  ships  carry  the  skins  of  Ch’engto  the  markets 
of  Chow.  Produce  of  every  kind  pours  into  every  land, 
and  foreign  cloth  and  gold  are  piled  in  heaps  in  our 
provincial  stores.  There  is  plenty  for  all,  and  poverty 
ceases  to  exist.  We  hold  our  own  and  more — ‘ the 
water  begins  to  return  from  the  sea.’  These  advantages 
are  due  to  You,  for  the  formation  of  the  Steamship 
Company  was  Your  work.” 

Mainly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Li  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment were  induced  to  adopt  the  telegraph,  which  now 
covers  the  empire  in  all  directions,  to  permit  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  which  have  been  started  when- 
ever and  wherever  opposition  could  be  overcome,  and 
to  encourage  mining  enterprise.  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, too,  he  has  done  good  work.  The  various  schools 
established  by  him — military,  naval,  torpedo,  telegraph, 
railway,  and,  last  but  not  least,  medical — are  all  surely, 
though  silently,  unobtrusively  and  slowly,  effecting  a 
•hange.  And,  in  all  this  work  of  reform,  he  has  stood 
a solitary  figure.  If  he  has  not  attempted  any  sweeping 
reform,  if  he  has  not  taken  in  hand  the  “ regeneration 
of  China,”  he  has  at  least,  in  his  opportunist  way, 
introduced  the  thin  end  of  the  wedg'e  which  will  shake 
to  the  foundation  the  abysmal  self-conceit  and  slavish 
submission  to  tradition  of  the  Chinese  mandarinate. 
Already  the  strongest,  ablest,  and  at  one  time  also  most 
bigoted,  among  the  viceroys  has  compromised  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  is  following  Li’s  example.  And  this 
is  significant. 


What  all  this  means  only  those  who  know  China — 
the  China  which  lies  apart  from  the  China  of  the 
treaty-ports— can  possibly  in  a measure  appreciate. 
With  jealous  critics  in  the  Peking  tsungli yumen,  clinging 
to  the  Past  as  the  sole  source  of  knowledge,  with 
reluctant,  ignorant  and  inefficient  assistants,  with  the 
people  indifferent  or  solidly  opposed,  not  always  sup- 
ported by  the  British  Minister  and  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  Chinese  Customs  service,  under  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  who  paid  court  to  the  tsungli yatnen,  he  faced  the 
difficulties  alone.  National  reforms,  even  administra- 
tive reforms,  are  not  easily  accomplished  in  other 
countries  than  China,  and  considering  the  condition  of 
the  empire,  the  verdict  on  Li’s  life-work  must  be  that 
he  has  rendered  good  service  to  civilization. 

On  several  occasions  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  have 
interviews  with  Li,  and,  in  common  with  all  others,  I 
was  struck  by  the  shrewdness  of  his  remarks  and  by  a 
feeling  that  he  was  getting  to  the  bottom  of  things. 
He  had  a habit  of  “pumping”  all  he  came  across,  and 
as  he  had  men  of  all  nationalities  and  representing  a 
variety  of  interests,  the  amount  of  information  he 
amassed  from  his  interviews  must  have  been  very 
considerable.  Being  in  the  north  of  China,  as  a Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Times , at  the  time  of  the  Tong- 
king  war,  when  the  so-called  Fournier  Convention  was 
concluded,  he  asked  me  what  I had  been  doing  in 
Tongking  and  what  I was  about  in  China.  On  my 
telling  him,  he  said  “ But  you  are  in  Government 
service.”  I endeavoured  to  explain  that  I was  on  leave  ; 
but  he  replied,  “ I understand  ; we  also  have  our  wei- 
y uens.  You  are  an  official  spy.”  In  China,  I presume, 
only  a Government  agent  would  have  been  collecting 
information  as  I then  was. 

In  the  field  of  diplomacy  Li  has  shown  skill,  sagacity, 
and  breadth  of  view,  and  his  reputation  in  this  respect 
has,  in  Chinese  opinion,  if  not  in  reality,  been  main- 
tained by  his  last  act,  after  it  had  suffered  in  a military 
sense,  for  he  succeeded,  though  at  a price  which  may 
prove  heavy,  in  depriving  Japan  of  almost  all  their 
advantages  in  the  hour  of  victory.  His  two  former 
chief  achievements  in  this  arena  were  the  negotiations 
arising  out  of  the  Margary  affair,  in  connexion  with  the 
Chefoo  Convention  of  1876,  when,  as  generally  admitted, 
out  of  a most  difficult  and  dangerous  situation  for 
China  he  managed  to  secure  an  arrangement  which, 
intended  as  a chastisement,  turned  out  to  the  advan- 
tage of  China.  At  the  time  of  the  Franco-Chinese 
conflict  (1883-85)  Li  was  entrusted  with  the  negotia- 
tions, and  if  the  result  was  not  altogether  satisfactory 
to  China,  that  was  certainly  not  Li’s  fault.  Both  in  regard 
to  the  Bouree  treaty  and  the  Fournier  Convention,  Li  did 
well  for  his  country,  and  it  would  have  been  to  China’s 
advantage  if  either  had  been  accepted  and  maintained. 
Neither  pleased  the  Chinese  Jingoes,  and  the  latter 
treaty  was  by  them  wantonly  broken,  involving  China 
in  a year’s  war,  an  expenditure  of  sixty  million  taels, 
and  the  loss  of  that  fleet  in  the  Miu  (which  I witnessed), 
after  which  the  original  terms  obtained  by  Li  were  per- 
force accepted. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  in  this  country,  that  Li’s 
measures  of  “ reform  ” were  largely  influenced  by  the 
opportunities  offered  for  self-aggrandizement  in  power 
and  wealth,  that  he  only  differed  from  his  brother  col- 
leagues in  doing  things  on  a bigger  scale,  and  that  his 
combination  of  business  with  statesmanship  has  made 
him  one  of  the  world’s  millionaires.  However  he  may 
have  acquired  the  greater  portion  of  his  means,  there  is 
no  doubt  he  is  wealthy  ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
his  fortune  would  compare  with  that  of  several  South 
African  millionaires,  not  to  speak  of  dozens  in  Europe 
or  America.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  on 
this  subject ; we  have  to  examine  both  sides  of  the 
medal  ; and  it  is  the  balance  of  services  we  have  to 
arrive  at. 

As  regards  Li’s  military  failure  in  the  Chino-Japanese 
conflict,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  war  was 
forced  on  China.  He  alone,  unsupported,  had  at- 
tempted anything,  and  when  the  old-time  Chinese  system 
failed,  and  failed  miserably,  the  whole  blame  was  laid 
on  Li,  and  not  unnaturally,  for  we  all  know  that  nothing 
fails  like  failure. 

More  might  certainly  have  been  accomplished  by  Li, 
but  also  less.  In  estimating  the  degree  of  success 
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which  has  attended  his  efforts,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  temper  of  the  time  in  China  has  not  been 
favourable.  Had  that  been  kinder,  the  result  would 
have  been  very  different. 

Li  has  come  to  Europe,  as  a wei-yuen , to  spy  out  the 
land,  to  see  which  nations  are  really  great ; and  on  his  re- 
turn he  will  advise  the  throne.  Let  us  avoid  over-homage 
by  all  means.  But  it  would  be  foolish,  indeed,  to  under- 
rate and  neglect  Li  because  in  the  Chino-Japanese  war 
he  failed  to  justify  general  expectation,  or  because  Ger- 
many has  been  overfeting  him.  The  German  manufac- 
turers may  have  lost  their  heads  in  the  bustle  to  secure 
orders  ; but  the  German  Government  and  capable  Ger- 
mans from  China  like  Mr.  Detring  know  perfectly  what 
they  are  about.  The  impressions  de  voyage  which  the 
distinguished  Chinese  statesman  will  take  back  they 
judge  to  be  important,  and  they  wisely  determine  that 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  they  shall  be  favourable  to 
Germany. 

It  is  right  that  he  should  be  received  as  a great  man, 
for  he  is  one  ; with  all  his  faults  he  has  rendered  a 
signal  service  to  civilization.  It  is  politic  that  he  should 
be  impressed  with  the  power  of  England,  for  he  is  still  a 
force  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  one  prominent  figure  in 
the  Chinese  Empire.  And  if  Germany  has  her  work- 
shops for  war  and  battalions  of  soldiers,  we  have  our 
London  and  our  industrial  centres,  our  Armstrong 
works  and  our  fleets  ; and  at  sea  we  can  best  impress 
Li  with  our  “flying  clouds,  ranging  the  ocean  by  sub- 
merged wheels.”  If,  too,  there  are  at  present  no  orders 
for  artillery,  and  munitions  of  war  and  strategic  rail- 
ways for  a “regenerated  China,”  there  are  still  alliances 
in  Europe  to  be  sought  for,  allies  who  will  be  paid  for 
with  trade  privileges  and  concessions  of  various  sorts, 
and  so  long  as  China  exists,  with  her  350  millions 
and  her  immense  latent  resources,  there  is  something 
— and  a big  something— to  be  gained. 

Archibald  R.  Colquhoun. 

THE  HIDE  HUNTER. 

IT  is  half  an  hour  before  dawn  at  the  camp  of  Hans 
Botha,  a Transvaal  Boer,  who  is  just  now  pre- 
paring for  a morning’s  hunting.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  Hans  hunted  elephants  for  their  teeth,  and  did 
pretty  well  by  the  sale  of  his  ivory  down  country.  But 
that  is  a thing  of  the  past  ; elephants  south  of  the 
Zambesi  are  now  so  scarce  that  in  a whole  season’s 
hunting  you  may  not  even  see  the  spoor  of  one.  And 
so  Hans  is  reduced,  like  others  of  his  kind,  to  pursue 
the  game  that  remains  to  the  veldt  of  South-Eastern 
Africa  for  the  price  he  can  get  for  the  skins.  It  is  a 
miserable  profession,  this  skin-hunting,  and  only  the 
poorest  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  still  stick  to  it.  Thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State 
plains  still  swarmed  with  game,  the  Dutch  Afrikanders 
did  pretty  well  at  the  business,  and  the  waggons, 
loaded  up  with  skins  of  the  blesbok,  wildebeest,  zebra, 
hartebeest,  and  springbok,  rolled  merrily  down  to  Port 
Elizabeth.  Every  farmer  of  the  country  then  shot  for 
skins.  But,  having  cleared  their  own  country  of  the 
magnificent  fauna  with  which  it  teemed,  the  average 
Boer  has  with  a sigh  relinquished  the  old  hunting  life, 
and  only  the  poorer  burghers  trek  beyond  the  Limpopo 
and  follow  the  game.  Hans  Botha  himself  is  a true 
nomad,  thoroughly  bitten  with  the  life  of  the  hunting 
veldt.  His  father  was,  in  the  good  days,  an  elephant 
hunter  before  him,  and  he  himself  was  born  in  the 
wilderness  and  will  probably  end  his  days  there.  He 
may  go  transport-riding  for  six  months  and  make  a 
little  money  with  his  waggons  and  oxen  ; but  a few 
days  in  the  crowded  streets  of  Johannesburg  are  quite 
enough  to  send  him  once  more  to  the  veldt,  with  its 
freedom,  and  its  solitude,  where  laws  and  commandos 
run  not,  and  the  voice  of  the  taxgatherer  is  not  heard. 

Day  is  just  breaking  ; a few  pink  streaks  fleck  the 
pallid  eastern  sky  ; the  francolins  are  calling  to  one 
another  amid  the  grass,  just  as  their  cousins,  the 
partridges,  call  at  home,  but  with  sharper  and  shriller 
voices.  Hans  Botha  stands  over  the  fire  drinking  his 
morning  coffee  and  munching  a “cookie”  of  Boer 
meal.  His  stout  vrouw  sits  near  him  upon  a low 
waggon  chair,  stirring  the  embers  and  watching  the 
kettle  of  coffee.  From  the  fore-clap  (curtain)  of  the 


back  waggon  the  faces — none  too  clean — of  two  or 
three  small  children  peer  forth.  The  Boer  is  a man  of 
strong,  loose-knit  frame.  His  hair,  eyes,  and  com- 
plexion are  very  swarthy — attributes  which  have 
descended  to  him  from  some  Huguenot  ancestor.  His 
long,  unkempt  hair  falls  about  his  ears  and  neck. 
His  vast  beard  has  lost  some  of  its  true  colour  from  in- 
cessant exposure  to  the  sun  and  is  tanned  to  a kind  of 
rusty  black.  His  short  cord  jacket,  and  trousers  of  the 
same  material,  are  frayed  and  torn  from  much  contact 
with  bush  and  thorns,  and  the  stains  of  grease  and 
blood,  from  much  skinning  of  pelts,  are  very  apparent. 
Hans  finishes  his  coffee,  picks  up  his  Westley-Richards 
rifle — an  excellent  weapon — buckles  a bandolier  of 
cartridges  round  his  waist,  a single  rusty  spur  on  his 
left  heel,  and  climbs  to  the  saddle  of  the  small,  rough, 
but  hardy-looking  horse  that  his  native  servant  has 
been  holding  for  him.  Now  that  he  is  in  the  saddle 
you  may  see  that,  like  most  of  his  fellows,  he  wears  no 
socks  or  stockings  ; his  ankles  are  bare  ; a pair  of  high- 
low  velschoens,  fashioned  by  himself  from  a piece  of 
water-buck  hide,  serve  him  for  footgear. 

With  a gruff,  but  kindly,  salutation  to  the  children 
and  his  wife,  the  Boer  rides  off  into  the  veldt,  jogging 
his  horse’s  sides,  and  smoking  vigorously  from  a big- 
bowled  pipe.  Close  beside  him  walk  two  native  “ boys,” 
who  will  assist  in  skinning  and  help  to  bring  in  the 
game.  With  the  keen  breeze  of  an  African  winter 
morning  in  his  face,  Hans  moves  steadily  south-eastward 
in  the  direction  of  a river,  now  dry,  save  for  a few  pools 
of  water  here  and  there.  The  tall  grass  through  which 
he  passes  is  bleached  to  a pale  yellow  by  the  constant 
sun.  The  veldt  here  is  fairly  opgn  ; trees  that  in 
England  we  should  call  stunted  grow  thinly  here  and 
there,  and  patches  of  bush,  mostly  thorny,  have  to  be 
ridden  round.  Presently,  crossing  a little  rise,  the 
course  of  the  river,  marked  very  plainly  by  tall  palm- 
trees,  may  be  seen  two  or  three  miles  away  upon  the 
right  front. 

After  an  hour’s  steady  marching,  during  which  no 
other  game  has  been  sighted  than  a small  buck  or  two, 
a jackal,  and  a family  of  wart-hogs,  all  of  which  the 
Dutchman  suffers  to  go  in  peace,  the  hunter  strikes 
the  spoor  he  is  in  search  of.  The  neat  footprints, 
indented  so  plainly  in  the  patch  of  smooth  red 
sand  there,  are  read  like  an  open  book.  A European 
would  make  little  of  that  spoor  ; but  Hans  Botha 
sees  at  a glance  that  a troop  of  Zwart-wit-pens 
(sable  antelope;  literally  “black  with  white  belly”) 
has,  after  drinking  at  the  river,  passed  that  way  but 
half  an  hour  since.  Already  there  is  some  improvement 
in  the  demeanour  of  the  stolid  Dutchman.  His  eyes 
brighten,  his  thews  stiffen,  his  frame  is  altogether  more 
alert.  One  of  the  natives  now  takes  up  the  spoor  and  leads 
the  way.  Botha  shoves  a cartridge  into  a rifle,  touches 
his  horse  with  the  spur  to  hint  to  him  that  game  is 
afoot,  and  follows.  Without  a word  the  little  proces- 
sion moves  on.  The  keen  wind  of  daybreak  is  falling 
now,  the  sun  grows  visibly  hotter,  already  the  sweat 
begins  to  start  from  the  three  men. 

After  another  half-hour  the  spoor  leads  them  through 
thicker  bush  in  the  direction  of  a stony  kopje,  a litter 
of  bare  gigantic  stones,  lying  there  as  if  thrown  upon 
the  veldt  by  some  race  of  Titans.  From  amid  the 
hollows  start  up  bush,  euphorbia,  and  aloes. 

They  are  very  close  upon  the  game  now.  The  Boer 
dismounts,  hands  his  horse  to  the  spoorer,  and  creeps 
forward  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  kopje.  From  behind 
a patch  of  bush  he  sees  at  length  what  he  is  in  search 
of.  Out  there  upon  the  open  grass  plain,  stretching 
before  him  under  the  sun,  in  a blinding  dazzle  of  pale 
yellow,  is  a troop  of  fourteen  Zwart-wit-pens,  perhaps 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  South  African  ante- 
lopes— great  creatures,  as  big  and  heavy  as  a Highland 
stag.  Their  glossy-black  and  rufus-brown  coats  and 
great,  curved,  scimetar-shaped  horns  flash  to  the  sun- 
shine. Some  are  feeding  ; some  resting  ; there,  on  a 
piece  of  open  sand,  are  two  rolling  vigorously,  their 
snow-white  bellies  gleaming  with  the  motion.  It  is  a 
wonderful  picture  of  feral  life,  and  even  Hans  Botha, 
though  he  has  shot  in  his  time  many  scores  of  these 
great  antelopes,  and  is  intent  only  upon  flesh  and  hides, 
pauses  for  a few  moments.  You  can  tell  the  old  bull 
easily  by  his  jet-black  upper  coats,  heavy  neck,  and 
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bigger  horns ; the  young  bulls  and  cows  are  much 
more  rufous.  One  of  the  latter,  by  the  way,  is 
already  suspicious,  and  has  got  her  head  up.  Hans 
puts  up  his  rifle,  aims  for  the  magnificent  coal- 
black  bull,  standing  there  seventy  yards  away,  broad- 
side on,  and  pulls  trigger.  There  is  a loud  “ zwack 
as  a Boer  would  say — as  the  heavy,  solid  bullet  strikes 
home  ; the  big  bull  falls  to  the  shot,  scrambles  to  his 
feet  again,  and  lumbers  heavily  off.  The  rest  of  the 
troop  is  in  wild  commotion  and  tears  across  the  big 
plain  in  a cloud  of  dust.  Botha  is  quickly  on  his  horse, 
shoves  in  the  single  spur,  and  gallops  headlong  in  pur- 
suit, loading  as  he  goes.  In  200  yards  he  sees  with 
satisfaction  that  the  big  bull  goes  down  again,  this  time 
for  good.  Now  he  swerves  somewhat  to  the  right,  to 
cut  off  the  rest  of  the  antelopes,  which  are  making  for 
the  line  of  bush  forward.  In  ten  minutes,  after  a 
rousing  gallop,  they  are  in  the  woodland  again.  Hans 
gets  a chance  at  150  yards,  and,  although  the  game  is 
cantering,  long  practice  and  the  incessant  habit  of 
judging  distances  enable  him  to  hit  the  rearmost 
animal,  a cow.  She  has  a broken  hind  leg,  but  it  is  yet 
ten  minutes  before  the  Boer  can  get  near  enough  to  her 
to  give  her  another  shot  and  then  finish  her  with  a third 
bullet.  Leaving  the  dead  cow  in  the  grass,  once  more 
Botha  gallops  in  pursuit.  He  has  a stern  chase, 
but  the  antelopes  are  tiring  now.  They  have  scattered 
somewhat,  and  the  hunter  at  length,  in  a wide 
clearing  of  the  open  forest,  comes  suddenly  upon  three 
of  the  game,  two  cows  and  a young  bull,  standing 
again.  In  an  instant  he  is  off  his  horse,  levels  his  rifle, 
and  the  bull  falls.  The  Dutchman  walks  up.  The 
poor  buck’s  spine  is  injured  ; but,  though  disabled,  he 
can  use  his  horns,  and  a sable  antelope  is  a dangerous 
beast  to  approach  at  close  quarters.  Once  more  the 
rifle  sounds,  and  at  the  report  the  stricken  beast  kicks 
thrice  convulsively  and  stretches  himself,  dead.  The 
Boer  knee-halters  his  pony,  takes  off  his  coat,  and,  with 
the  sweat  streaming  from  him,  sets  to  work  to  skin  his 
prize.  He  has  done  a good  morning’s  business,  and  is 
well  satisfied.  The  three  skins  will  bring  him  five  and 
twenty  shillings,  and  the  heads,  which  a few  years  ago 
he  used  to  throw  away,  he  can  certainly  sell  for  a 
sovereign  in  Johannesburg  to  those  idiotic  Englishmen. 
The  meat  will  most  of  it  be  salted,  sun-dried,  and 
turned  into  “ biiltong,”  another  marketable  commodity. 
And  so  perishes  the  game  of  South  Africa  ! 

H.  A.  Bryden. 

THE  AMERICAN  CRISIS. 

ONE  of  the  leading  economists  and  most  competent 
observers  in  the  United  States  writes  to  me  that 
he  will  be  glad  to  be  put  on  record  as  predicting  that 
this  will  be  the  last  effort  and  final  failure  of  the  Silver 
craze.  He  writes  from  Massachusetts,  where  the  party 
of  sound  money,  like  everything  else  that  is  conser- 
vative and  genuinely  American,  is  strong.  Another 
friend,  also  a good  observer  and  an  experienced  poli- 
tician of  the  Democratic  party,  says  that  if  the  contest 
were  to  come  to-morrow  the  issue  might  be  doubtful, 
but  he  has  no  doubt  that  sound  money  will  win  in 
November.  I wish  I could  share  the  confidence  of  my 
correspondents.  I have  very  great  faith  in  the  funda- 
mental good  sense  of  the  American  people,  and  in  their 
faculty  of  putting  on  the  brakes  when  they  find  them- 
selves approaching  the  abyss.  After  the  War  I found 
myself  in  a large  dinner-party  in  England  the  only  man 
at  the  table  who  believed  that  the  Americans  would 
pay  their  debt  in  gold.  I have  lived  not  only  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  country, 
and  I know  what  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the  political 
character  are.  But  the  pitcher  may  go  once  too  often 
to  the  well. 

Free-Silverism  has  risen  out  of  the  grave  of  Green- 
backism,  and,  like  Greenbackism,  it  means  repudiation. 
Greenbackism  was  defeated,  not  without  a sharp 
struggle ; but  the  circumstances  then  were,  in  some 
respects  at  all  events,  less  dangerous  than  they  are 
now.  The  decision  then  rested,  in  fact,  with  the 
Eastern  States,  or  with  comparatively  settled  and  con- 
servative States  of  the  West.  Patriotism,  fired  by  the 
War,  reigned  paramount  over  all  sectional  feeling. 
There  were  not  so  many  wild  Western  States,  which 


are  the  main  seat  of  the  present  movement.  The 
Republican  party  is  responsible  for  bringing  into  the 
Union  as  States  a number  of  Territories,  such  as 
Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  not  duly  qualified  for 
Statehood,  for  the  sake  of  their  representation  in  the 
Senate.  The  South,  moreover,  was  then  practically 
out  of  the  question.  It  will  now  add  to  the  forces  of 
the  Silver  party  and  repudiation.  We  can  hardly  deem 
it  unnatural  that  the  South  should  be  willing  to  relieve 
itself,  by  any  available  means,  of  the  burden  of  a public 
debt  and  of  a Pension  List  of  a hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  dollars  a year,  contracted  in  its  subjugation. 

However,  besides  these  sectional  elements,  there  are 
the  universal  elements  of  indebtedness,  agricultural  de- 
pression, commercial  disturbance,  lack  of  employment, 
and  general  unrest.  Socialistic  tendencies,  though  not 
native  to  the  United  States,  have  found  their  way  to 
them  from  Europe  by  immigration  or  contagion,  and 
have  now  infected  a certain  portion  of  the  people.  It  is 
this  social  and  industrial  insurrection,  using  Free  Silver 
as  its  watchword  and  banner,  which  seems  to  me  the 
most  formidable  part  of  the  affair.  Hitherto  Socialistic 
movements,  with  violent  and  abnormal  movements  in 
general,  have  been  gathered  into  small  side-organiza- 
tions which,  at  most,  might  incline  the  balance  between 
the  two  great  parties.  But,  now  they  have  collec- 
tively got  into  their  hands  the  organization  of  one  of 
the  two  great  historic  parties,  and  that  of  which  the 
name  is  the  most  popular,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  generally  Socialistic  tendency  of  the  platform. 
The  candidate  is  well  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  Socialistic  standard.  He  is  just  the  sort  of  man  to 
fascinate  unrest  and  discontent.  The  struggle  between 
the  East  and  the  West  will  be  severe  and  dangerous  ; 
but  the  struggle  between  the  “ haves  ” and  the  “ have- 
nots  ” is  likely  to  be  more  severe  and  dangerous  still. 
Government  by  the  people  is  about  to  undergo  a crucial 
trial. 

For  the  antagonism  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
the  jealousy  felt  by  the  West  of  Eastern  wealth,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  Western  men  to  deal  a blow  at  New 
York,  Protectionism  is  largely  to  blame.  Protectionism 
has  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  West  to  those  of  the 
Eastern  manufacturer.  To  keep  down  the  surplus  and 
stave  off  a reduction  of  the  tariff,  it  has  squandered  the 
public  money  in  various  ways,  and  especially  in  the 
infamous  Pensions  Arrears  Bill.  It  has  thereby  wrecked 
the  revenue,  and  brought  on  this  financial  crisis. 
It  has,  moreover,  imbued  the  people  with  the  notion 
that  commercial  and  industrial  welfare  depend  not  on 
self-exertion  but  on  legislation.  It  will  be  a heavy 
millstone  round  the  neck  of  the  party  of  sound  money, 
property,  and  American  liberty  in  the  coming  struggle  ; 
the  more  so  as  the  candidate  of  that  party  is  unhappily 
the  representative  of  extreme  Protection.  The  East 
has  robbed  the  West  with  its  tariff.  The  West  is  now 
going  to  rob  the  East,  if  it  can,  in  its  turn  by  repudia- 
tion under  the  form  of  debasement.  Cobden  is  justified  ; 
but  the  last  justification  which  he  would  have  desired 
would  have  been  one  entailing  disaster  on  the  American 
Republic.  Goldwin  Smith. 

SHERIDAN  IN  BARREL— ONCE  AGAIN  ! * 

1. 

THE  most  curious  thing  in  these  substantial  vo- 
lumes is  the  credulous  acceptance  of  a large 
number  of  letters,  chiefly  supposed  to  be  Miss  Linley’s, 
which  exhibit  all  the  marks  and  tokens  of  fabrication. 
There  is  always  a family  likeness  in  the  incidents  with 
which  such  impostures  are  introduced.  Chatterton,  “ the 
marvellous  boy,”  discovered  his  papers  in  an  old  chest 
in  a church  at  Bristol.  Ireland  had  an  “ old  gentle- 
man ” from  whom  he  gradually  and  with  difficulty 
extracted  his  documents.  And  now  comes  Mr.  Fraser 
Rae  with  a large  mass  of  family  papers  discovered  in 
barrels  ! On  the  first  description  of  the  “ find,”  in  the 
“ English  Illustrated  Magazine,”  we  were  gravely 
assured  that  when  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  burning,  all 
Sheridan’s  papers  were  hurriedly  heaped  into  barrels 
and  conveyed  to  the  various  cellars  in  the  neighbouring 
purlieus,  where  they  remained  almost  to  the  present 
time.  The  absurdity  of  this  legend  was  exposed  in  this 
* Mr.  Fraser  Rae’s  recently  published  “ Life  of  Sheridan.” 
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journal,  and  also  in  the  “Daily  News.”  Mr.  Fraser 
Rae  finds  it  convenient  to  put  it  aside  as  “a  myth,” 
without  seeing  that  such  a detected  imposture  affects 
the  credit  of  his  wares.  Further,  there  is  a well-known 
letter  of  Miss  Linley’s — long  ago  printed  in  the  “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,”  and  admitted  to  be  a fabrication — 
the  original  of  which,  the  biographer  tells  us,  was 
“ recently  in  his  temporary  custody.”  But  he  is  careful 
not  to  tell  how  it  came  into  his  temporary  custody,  or 
that  it  had  been  introduced  to  the  public  in  the  magazine 
article  before  mentioned.  For  this  would  have  compro- 
mised its  fellows.  Mr.  McHenry,  the  late  owner  of  the 
papers,  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  tells  us,  “ refused  to  suffer  the 
source  to  be  indicated  from  whence  they  were  taken.” 
So,  if  all  is  darkness  and  suspicion,  it  is  the  biographer 
who  is  accountable. 

Let  us  take  one  of  these  letters  at  random — a short 
one — and  test  it  by  a superficial  examination,  which  the 
biographer  has  neglected  to  do.  Moore  mentions  that 
Miss  Linley  fell  ill  on  arriving  at  Lille  and  was  attended 
by  an  English  physician,  Dr.  Dolman.  By  an  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  luck,  a prescription  of  this  gentle- 
man’s has  been  preserved.  “ Dear  sir,”  it  ran,  “ it  will 
not  be  improper  to  give  one  of  the  papers  in  a glass 
of  wine  twice  a day,  morning  and  evening.  Compli- 
ments and  wishes  of  health  to  your  lady.  I remain, 
R.  D.,  15th  April,  1772.”  It  is  addressed,  “Monsieur 
Sherridan,  Gentilhomme  Anglais,  a l’hotel  de  Bourbon, 
Sur  la  grande  Place.”  Now,  here  we  have  an  English 
doctor  who  cannot  spell  the  familiar  name  of  Sheridan. 
Hotel  de  Bourbon  is  not  French  at  all,  but  Hotel  Bourbon 
is.  Again,  in  a provincial  town  every  one  would 
know  where  the  hotel  was,  and  the  direction  would  run, 
“Hotel  Bourbon,  Grande  Place,”  not  “ sur  la  Grande 
Place.”  These  are  trifles,  but  all  betray  the  fiction. 
But  what  will  be  said  when  we  find  that  at  the  very 
moment  this  was  written  the  lady  was  actually  under 
the  doctor’s  own  roof ! This  can  be  showrn  by  two 
letters,  one  of  Sheridan’s  own,  oddly  enough  dated  the 
same  day  as  the  prescription,  the  other  from  one  of  his 
family.  From  these  it  appears  that  Miss  Linley  first 
went  to  a convent,  but  that  her  illness  was  so  serious 
that  the  doctor  and  his  wife  received  her  into  their 
house  so  as  to  take  better  care  of  her.  Sheridan  in  his 
letter  says  “she  is  recovered,  and  about  to  fix  herself  at 
the  convent.”  But  she  never  left  this  house,  and  she  was 
found  there  by  her  father ; so  that  at  this  moment 
the  doctor  was  sending  drugs  to  Sheridan  for  a patient 
who  was  under  his  own  roof ! Obviously  the  pre- 
scription was  fabricated  on  the  basis  of  the  allusion 
to  the  doctor  and  his  wife  given  in  Moore’s  Life.  How 
probable,  too,  that  the  careless  Brinsley  would  have 
treasured  up  this  precious  prescription,  bringing  it  over 
to  Bath,  then  on  to  London,  and  finally  to  his  theatre  ! 

Another  evidence  of  fabrication.  There  are  love- 
letters  of  Miss  Linley’s,  long  and  numerous — one  is  of 
inordinate  length — which  contain  a few  specimens  of 
bad  spelling,  such  as  “bright  Hevns,”  “ milener,”  “no 
joak,”  “cords  ” for  “ cards,”  “ auguer”  for  “ arguer,” 
“frose,”  “ suspicions,”  and  “half-nacked.”  These  are 
all.  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  later  in  his  work  apologizes  for 
the  lady,  saying  that  her  early  education  had  been 
neglected.  This  was  not  the  case.  She  was  an  elegant, 
accomplished  woman.  But  the  miracle  is  that  in  the 
thousands  of  words  written  by  her  in  these  letters — one 
alone  contains  nearly  4,000  words — many  of  a kind 
most  difficult  to  spell,  and  where  she  was  sure  to  “ come 
to  grief,”  she  makes  no  other  mistakes  ! Now,  that  an 
utterly  ignorant  person  should  perform  this  feat,  and  yet 
talk  of  being  “ half-nacked,”  is  really  too  astonishing. 
But  let  us  take  the  vulgar  effusion  in  which  this 
“ half-nacked  ” is  intruded.  After  meeting  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan one  night  at  a party,  Miss  Linley  is  supposed  to 
write  to  him  : “ Only  think  of  this  bright  Hevns.  . . . 
Upon  my  knees,  half-nacked , once  more  1 am  going  to 
tire  you  with  my  nonsense.  . . . Twelve  o’clock  . . . 
why  did  you  run  away  so  soon  to-night  ? I gave  up 
my  cords  the  moment  you  left : my  sister  is  very  im- 
patient that  I don’t  come  into  bed,  but  I feel  more 
happiness  in  this  situation,  tho’  I am  half  frose,  than  in 
the  warmest  bed  in  England."  My  “cords”  indeed! 
The  “ made-up  ” character  of  this  stuff  is  evident.  She 
was  on  her  knees  writing  ; yet  we  find  melodramatic 
dots  “ . . which  are  supposed  to  express  an  interval 


or  interruption,  for  we  have  “ twelve  o’clock,”  &c.  And 
all  the  time  her  sister  is  waiting  in  bed  ! These  con- 
stant blanks  are  explained  by  the  writer  of  the  magazine 
article,  who  had  the  letters  before  him,  as  “ being  ren- 
dered illegible  by  the  lapse  of  time.” 

But  we  can  follow  clearly  enough  the  way  in  which 
these  letters  have  been  manufactured.  In  most  accounts 
of  Sheridan’s  life  we  find  certain  verses  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  mistress  on  “ a grotto  of  moss-covered 
stone.”  Here  he  was  “ Horatio,”  and  she  “ Delia.” 
Accordingly,  in  one  of  the  letters  we  have  the  passage, 
“ I will  call  you  Horatio — that  is  the  name  you  gave  your- 
self in  that  sweet  poem."  Who  could  know  this  better 
than  the  author  ? Why  should  Miss  Linley  offer  him 
this  superfluous  reminder?  But  it  is  in  the  substance, 
style,  and  tone  that  we  see  the  spurious  character  of 
these  papers.  No  one  with  anything  of  the  true  critical 
instinct  could  be  taken  in  by  them  a moment.  We 
have  only  to  set  one  of  them  beside  a genuine  letter  of 
Miss  Linley’s,  to  be  immediately  struck  by  the  calm, 
quiet,  composed  tone  of  the  latter,  the  air  of  good 
sense  and  good  feeling. 

The  interesting  Grenville-Sheridan  letters  supplied 
by  the  biographer  throw  further  light  on  the  falsifica- 
tion. Sheridan’s  letters  are  full  of  tender  affection 
and  constancy  ; yet  in  the  spurious  letters  we  find  the 
lady  in  a perfect  fury,  insisting  on  her  letters  being  re- 
turned, abusing  him  “ like  a fish-wife.”  “ Think  not  I 
am  to  be  terrified  by  your  threats.  I know  by  what 
means  my  letters  were  made  public.  When  I found  you 
no  longer  the  man  my  fond  imagination  had  painted 
you,  when  I found  myself  spoken  of  with  contempt, 
laughed  at,  made  the  sport  of  your  idle  hours,  and  the 
subject  of  your  wit  with  every  milener’s  prentice  in  Bath 
. . . the  remorse  and  horror  which  I feel  would  not 
permit  me  to  marry  one,”  &c.  And  she  adds,  “ I con- 
jure you  to  leave  me  in  peace — to  cease  persecuting  me.” 
Mr.  Fraser  Rae  takes  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  his 
hero  is  thus  exhibited  as  a blackguard,  threatening, 
ridiculing  his  mistress,  and  publishing  her  letters  ; 
while  the  lady  shows  shrewish  gifts  that  would  do 
credit  to  Billingsgate.  Moore  states  that  there  had 
been  a serious  quarrel  between  the  lovers,  and  the 
fabricator  evidently  worked  upon  this  hint.  She  goes 
on  to  boast  of  her  conquests,  and  the  great  “ matches  ” 
she  might  have  made  but  for  him.  “Know,  then, 

that  before  I left  Bath,  after  I had  refused  Sir  T 

C [Sir  Thomas  Clarges]  and  two  other  gentle- 

men of  fortune  on  your  account.  ...”  How  unlikely 
that  the  refined  Linley  would  remind  her  lover  of  such 
things,  or,  still  less,  tell  him  such  a falsehood  ! The  fact 
was  that  she  had  not  refused  the  Baronet.  Moore  men- 
tioned him  as  one  of  those  who  were  named  in  the  Bath 
papers  as  “invented  admirers”  who  were  seeking  her 
hand,  andSheridan,  aswefindfrom  these Grenvilleletters, 
had  noted  the  report  with  great  uneasiness.  His  friend 
met  this  Baronet  at  Oxford,  and  at  Sheridan’s  request 
asked  him  about  the  matter,  when  he  showed  the  utmost 
astonishment,  declaring  that  there  was  not  the  least 
ground  for  the  rumour.  Thus  confronted  by  one  of  his 
own  witnesses,  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  can  only  say  he  was 
telling  a falsehood  ! In  another  of  these  letters,  at  a 
later  period,  we  have  : “ I see  Mrs.  Siddons  is 
announced.  Have  you  brought  her  to  reasonable 
terms?  Or  is  it  enormous?  I want  to  know,  too, 
why  ‘ Cymon  ’ is  withdrawn,  and  how  have  you 

managed  with  the  Duke  of  B d about  the  Opera?” 

(why  suppress  the  Duke’s  name  ?)  “Have  you  seen 
anything  about  Dr.  Parr?”  Here,  again,  it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  process  of  fabrication.  The  writer  evidently 
looked  into  Geneste’s  useful  chronicle  of  the  stage,  and 
saw  that  “Cymon”  was  put  down  for  a single  night 
only,  so  he  naturally  concluded  it  had  been  withdrawn. 
But  lower  down  Geneste  says  that  it  had  a great  suc- 
cess, and  was  acted  continuously  for  thirty  or  forty 
nights  ! We  are  told  that  Mrs.  Sheridan  took  a great 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  theatre,  and  actually 
“ kept  the  books,”  read  plays,  and  so  on  ; yet  here  she  is 
at  Isleworth,  not  an  hour’s  distance  from  town,  knowing 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  and  asking  about  Mrs. 
Siddons!  Another  proof  of  this  “ faking  up  ” is  the 
question  about  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  opera. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  the  Duke  or  opera  ; 
for  the  Drury  Lane  company  were  at  that  time  playing 
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at  the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket.  Then  we  have 
a letter  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
dated  12  October,  1781,  to  say  that  he  will  call  on  her 
to-morrow  soon  after  nine  o’clock  to  explain  his  apparent 
indifference.  “He  is  sorry  that  it  could  be  supposed 
he  meant  to  treat  her  ill,”  &c.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  from  Windsor.  Mrs.  Sheridan  must 
have  been  in  London,  or  at  Putney  or  Hampton. 
In  any  case  the  Prince  would  have  to  be  up  with  the 
lark,  say  at  five  or  six,  to  keep  his  appointment.  How 
likely,  too,  that  such  a trifle  as  “ apparent  indifference  ” 
would  affect  him  at  all  ! 

THE  FETISH  OF  FREE-TRADE.* 

THERE  is  a great  deal  of  luck  about  the  writing  of 
books,  as  about  everything  else.  We  say  this  in 
no  disparagement  of  Mr.  Ernest  Edwin  Williams,  whose 
book,  “ Made  in  Germany,”  deserves  all  the  public 
attention  which  it  has  received.  The  facts  set  forth 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  nation  ; they  are 
arranged  with  lucidity  and  precision  ; the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  are  sound,  and  indeed  irresistible  ; 
and  throughout  the  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  of, 
which  this  unpretentious  volume  is  composed  the  style 
is  earnest,  without  being  didactic,  and,  though  always 
animated,  is  never  inaccurate  or  exaggerated.  The 
book  is  eminently  practical  in  tone  and  purpose.  Sensible 
advice — the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  give 
without  offence — is  administered  to  the  British  manufac- 
turer with  rare  tact.  Mr.  Williams  drives  nail  after  nail 
into  the  coffin  of  Free-trade  without  indecent  chuckling, 
and  reaches  the  mind  of  his  reader  by  conviction  rather 
than  by  clamour.  Yet,  when  we  have  said  all  this,  we  are 
bound  to  add  that  everything'  Mr.  Williams  tells  us  we 
have  been  told  before.  Mr.  Williams  has  but  collected, 
skilfully  and  industriously,  information  that  has  been 
published  piecemeal  for  many  years  past.  It  is  true 
that  the  birch-rod  produces  more  effect  than  the  switches 
of  which  it  is  composed.  But  Mr.  Williams  has  not 
even  been  the  first  to  bind  these  switches  together. 
Mr.  James  Lowther,  and  Mr.  Brookfield,  and  Lord 
Masham  have  been  preaching  his  sermon  up  and  down 
the  country  for  a long  time,  and  in  the  various  publica- 
tions of  the  Fair-Trade  League  we  have  seen  something 
very  like  “Made  in  Germany.”  Mr.  Williams,  how- 
ever, has  had  the  cleverness  to  hit  upon  a telling  title, 
and — this  is  where  the  luck  comes  in— he  published  at 
a moment  when  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  succeeded 
in  exciting  all  the  latent  prejudice  of  Englishmen  against 
a trade  rival. 

It  was,  indeed,  high  time  that  some  one  attacked, 
boldly  and  resolutely,  and  with  the  necessary  equipment 
of  facts,  the  fetish  of  Free-trade.  The  abolition  of  the 
Corn-laws  and  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  Free 
Imports  constitute  quite  the  most  remarkable  transaction 
in  modern  history.  In  the  first  place,  the  question  was 
never  really  argued,  either  in  Parliament  or  out  of 
doors.  In  his  speeches  on  the  Corn-law  Mr.  Disraeli 
complained  bitterly  that  no  agricultural  statistics,  as  to 
the  productive  capacity  of  Great  Britain  or  the  effect  of 
free  importation,  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  elaborate  tables  now  pub- 
lished yearly  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  were  unknown  at  the  time  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Whigs  and  Radicals, 
revolutionized  our  tariff  system.  In  the  second  place, 
as  Mr.  Lecky  points  out,  in  the  whole  history  of 
political  imposture  there  is  no  more  striking  instance 
of  success  than  the  way  in  which  the  manufacturers 
managed  to  persuade  the  public  that  their  agitation  was 
a national  and  unselfish  one,  and  that  they  had  always 
been  on  the  side  of  a liberal  and  unrestrictive  policy. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a manufacture  in 
Great  Britain  that  has  not  been  defended  in  the 
narrowest  spirit  of  the  most  brutal  and  selfish  mo-nopoly. 
Burke  lost  his  seat  at  Bristol  for  advocating  a very 
moderate  measure  of  Free-trade.  The  abolition  of  the 
Corn-duties  was  a mere  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
commercial  class  to  lower  the  wages  of  their  operatives 
at  the  expense  of  the  landlords.  In  their  greed  for  a 

* “ Made  in  Germany.”  By  Ernest  Edwin  Williams,  London  : 
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thousand  per  cent.,  and  in  their  hatred  of  a class  of 
which  they  were  socially  jealous,  the  manufacturers  did 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  ruin  of  the  landlord  did 
not  ultimately  mean  the  ruin  of  the  farmer  and  the 
labourer.  But  even  Peel  and  Cobden,with  the  assistance 
of  the  new  voters  of  the  Black  Country,  could  not  have 
broken  down  Protection  without  the  powerful  co-opera- 
tion of  circumstances.  Half  a century  ago  England 
really  did  enjoy  industrial  supremacy.  We  banked  and 
manufactured  and  carried  for  the  whole  world.  At  such 
a moment  the  theory  of  free  imports  wore  a very  plau- 
sible appearance.  We  knew  that  other  nations  must 
come  to  us  for  our  manufactures  ; we  on  our  side  were 
rather  short  of  corn,  for  the  time.  Opening  our  ports 
meant  admitting  corn,  not  manufactures.  The  fatal 
blunder  lay  in  imagining  that  this  state  of  things  would 
continue.  In  the  fifty  years  that  have  intervened  be- 
tween 1846  and  1896,  foreign  nations  have  borrowed  our 
money  to  make  their  railways  and  telegraphs,  they  have 
copied  our  processes  of  manufacture,  and  they  have 
built  their  mercantile  fleets,  until  London  has  ceased  to 
be  the  bank  of  the  world,  until  there  is  not  a market 
where  foreigners  do  not  run  us  neck  and  neck,  and 
until  by  means  of  subsidies  the  carrying  trade  is  rapidly 
passing  from  British  to  foreign  bottoms.  The  British 
manufacturer  now  sees  himself  hoist  with  his  own 
petard.  Adversity  has  softened  his  heart.  He  is  now 
beginning  to  see  that  what  was  sauce  for  the  landlord 
is  sauce  for  him,  and  that  after  all  there  was  a great 
deal  of  truth  in  what  Disraeli  and  Bentinck  said  when 
they  defended  agriculture  against  the  great  treason  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

It  is  indeed  time  that  some  one  should  say  the  word 
which  most  men  are  thinking.  It  is  indeed  time  that 
something  should  be  written  on  our  fiscal  policy.  For 
it  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  sleepiness  of  the 
British  mind,  and  its  great  unwillingness  to  unlearn 
the  lessons  of  its  youth,  that  no  standard  work  on 
the  subject  of  Political  Economy  has  appeared  since 
that  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  old  doctrine  of  the 
balance  of  trade,  for  instance,  still  flourishes  in  our 
text-books.  That  doctrine  of  course  is  that  our  ex- 
ports pay  for  our  imports,  and  that  any  excess  of  the 
latter  represents  the  profits  of  our  traders.  There  are 
three  root  fallacies  involved  in  this  theory,  which  are 
thus  expressed  by  Adam  Smith  and  Mill: — “ Upon  equal, 
or  only  nearly  equal  profits,  every  individual  naturally 
inclines  to  employ  his  capital  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  likely  to  afford  the  greatest  support  to  domestic 
industry,  and  to  give  revenue  and  employment  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people  of  his  own  country  ” (“  Wealth 
of  Nations  ”).  A century  ago,  when  the  foreign  trade 
was  attended  with  considerable  risk  from  the  state  of 
war  in  which  we  lived,  this  was  no  doubt  true.  That 
it  is  no  longer  true,  and  that  a large  class  of  traders 
have  grown  up  in  this  country  (many  of  them  foreigners 
by  birth  or  origin),  whose  sole  business  is  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods,  is  perfectly  well  known  to 
everyone.  Here  is  the  second  fallacy.  “ The  annual 
revenue  of  every  society,”  says  Adam  Smith,  “is 
always  precisely  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  its  industry,  or  rather  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  with  that  exchangeable 
value”;  or,  as  Stuart  Mill  puts  it  more  shortly,  “the 
imported  commodity  is  always  paid  for,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  produce  of  our  own  industry.”' 
Seeing  that  in  1895  the  value  of  our  imports  exceeded: 
the  value  of  our  exports  by  ^190,000,000,  while 
between  1872  and  1892  the  value  of  our  exports  had- 
fallen  from  ^256,257,347  to  ^226,169,174,  or  fronv 
£ 8 is.  per  head  to  ^5  ns.  3 d.  per  head,  this  fallacy  is 
pretty  well  knocked  on  the  head.  Mr.  Williams  tells 
us  that  in  ’65  the  average  price  of  cotton  piece  goods 
was  5'o$d.  per  yard,  and  in  ’94  it  was  2d.  Printed 
linens  have  declined  from  g'2id.  per  yard  in  ’65  to 
5’37ff.  in  ’94  ; and  galvanized  iron  has  receded  from 
^25 "04  per  ton  in  ’65  to  £11 ‘49  in  ’94.  The  third 
great  fallacy,  which  underlay  the  policy  of  free  imports, 
is  thus  formulated  by  Mill  : — “ The  cost  of  carriage  is  a 
natural  protecting  duty,  which  Free-trade  has  no 
power  to  abrogate.”  We  commented  some  weeks  ago 
upon  a very  remarkable  speech  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  in  which  his  Grace,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  depository  of  the  Whig  tradition,  declared 
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that  it  was  this  expectation  which  induced  the  Whigs 
to  adopt  Free-trade.  Lord  John  Russell  thought  that 
freights  would  always  operate  as  a protection  to 
British  agriculture.  In  the  days  of  sailing-vessels  the 
calculation  was  not  wholly  foolish.  But  steam,  secu- 
rity, and  competition  have  so  altered  the  carrying  trade 
that  grain  is  often  carried  for  nothing  as  ballast,  while  in 
many  cases  it  costs  less  to  send  a consignment  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  than  from  Liverpool  to  London. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  candour  itself,  expressly 
admitted  that  the  cost  of  carriage  had  altogether  failed 
to  operate  as  “a  natural  protecting  duty”  for  the 
benefit  of  home  produce.  To  sum  up,  all  the  argu- 
ments on  which  the  policy  of  free  imports  was  based 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  events  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  Unless  we  wish  ourselves  to  be  destroyed  for 
the  sake  of  a theory,  we  must  rewrite  our  political 
economy  and  revise  our  tariff.  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy 
consoled  himself  for  being  mastheaded  by  the  reflection 
that  he  had  the  best  of  the  argument  with  the  Captain. 
How  long  will  our  manufacturers  and  farmers  console 
themselves  for  being  ruined  by  reading  the  triumphant 
arguments  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen  and  Lord  Farrer? 

A book  like  “ Made  in  Germany  ” must  do  much  to 
awaken  the  public  to  the  grave  peril  to  which  our  na- 
tional industries  are  exposed  by  foreign  competition. 
We  cannot  reproduce  here  the  figures  and  calculations 
of  Mr.  Williams  ; his  book  must  be  read.  One  instance 
we  will  give  of  what  he  calls  “ the  wrecking  ” that  has 
gone  on  in  the  Black  Country.  “ Between  1796  and 
1871  the  number  of  South  Staffordshire’s  blast  furnaces 
increased  from  14  to  163.  In  the  latter  year  she  at- 
tained her  zenith.  Her  decline  since  then  has  been 
practically  continuous  ; till  in  June  ’95  the  number 
of  furnaces  in  blast  stood  at  19 ! . . . The  net 

fall  is  tremendous  ; the  total  output  of  iron  in 
’71  being  725,716  tons,  whilst  in  ’94  it  was  only 
315,924  tons.”  We  cannot,  as  we  said,  go  into 
details,  for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Williams, 
as  a witness  who  has  been  unshaken  by  the  severest 
criticism.  Broadly,  the  position  is  this.  We  admit 
imports  from  every  nation  in  the  world  duty  free.  No 
other  nation  in  the  world  admits  imports  from  Great 
Britain  duty  free.  The  only  articles  which  we  tax  in 
our  tariff  are  those  which  we  cannot  produce  at  home, 
and  therefore  which  do  not  compete  with  home  pro- 
ducts— French  and  Spanish  wines  and  spirits,  and  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa,  the  latter  almost  entirely  shipped 
from  our  own  colonies  of  India  and  Ceylon.  We  have 
bound  ourselves  by  treaties  with  Germany  and  Belgium 
to  prevent  by  our  Imperial  power  our  own  colonies  from 
granting  more  favourable  tariffs  to  ourselves  than  to 
Belgium  and  Germany.  Nearly  all  foreign  Governments, 
by  means  of  subsidies  and  bounties  on  exports,  help 
their  own  manufacturers  to  beat  the  British  manufac- 
turer, not  only  in  neutral  markets,  but  in  his  own  home 
market.  The  carrying  trade  is  literally  being  filched 
from  British  ships  by  bounties.  Norway  is  one  of 
the  poorest  countries  in  the  world,  yet  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  has  just  granted  a subsidy  to 
a Norwegian  line  of  steamers  between  Newcastle 
and  Stavanger,  which  seriously  threatens  Messrs. 
Wilson’s  line  of  steamers  between  Hull  and  Gothen- 
burg. Messrs.  Wilson,  with  no  hope  of  suc- 
cess, probably,  ask  the  British  Government,  the 
richest  in  the  world,  for  a corresponding  subsidy  to 
keep  their  ships  afloat.  Of  course  the  request  is 
refused,  and  immediately  an  angry  correspondence 
bursts  forth  in  the  papers.  How  selfish  of  the  Messrs. 
Wilson  ! How  impudent  ! Why  should  we  help  them 
to  earn  a living?  &c.  Well,  but  the  Norwegian 
Government  see  a very  good  reason  why  they  should 
help  their  steamers  to  take  the  trade  away  from  ours. 
And  so  it  is  with  one  British  industry  after  another — 
silk,  sugar,  iron  and  steel,  leather,  stationery,  toys. 
We  have  lost  many  markets,  as  Mr.  Williams  points 
out,  by  our  own  stupid  conservatism.  But  we  have 
lost  many  more  owing  to  the  action  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments, which,  if  we  are  to  be  saved,  must  be  counter- 
acted by  the  action  of  our  own  Government.  The  only 
really  protected  class  in  this  county  are  the  rentiers , or 
drones,  who  live  on  the  interest  of  capital.  How  long 
will  it  be  before  we  learn  that  the  workers  are  equally, 
or  even  more,  entitled  to  protection  ? 


VITTORE  PISANO. 

AMONG  the  paintings  which  have  more  recently 
been  added  to  the  National  Gallery  is  a little 
picture  of  the  Vision  of  St.  Eustace,  by  an  Italian 
master,  whose  character  as  a painter  had  at  one  time 
been  so  far  overlooked  and  forgotten,  that  this  work  of 
his,  first  emerging  from  the  recesses  of  some  private 
collection,  was  shown  a few  years  ago  at  one  of  the 
winter  exhibitions  as  a work  by  Albrecht  Diirer.  In  its 
minute  and  precise  observation  of  nature,  it  alone 
resembles  the  work  of  a tramontane  ; in  the  consummate 
mastery  with  which  this  scrupulous  manner  is  employed 
without  detriment  to  the  breadth  of  the  picture,  it  alone 
recalls  the  art  of  Diirer.  To-day,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  critic  of  real  discernment  came  seriously 
to  have  attributed  it  to  the  painter  of  Nuremburg. 
To  an  extraordinary  master,  an  extraordinary  produc- 
tion, no  doubt ; but  in  all  comparable  traits  how  unlike  ! 
Not  even  contemporaries,  Vittore  Pisano,  the  author 
of  this  painting,  had  been  dust  and  ashes  twenty  years 
before  Diirer  came  into  the  world.  Pisano,  or,  as  he  is 
commonly  called,  Pisanello,  had  been  born  at  Verona 
• about  the  year  1380,  and  had  spent  the  chief  part  of  his 
life  wandering  through  Italy,  going  from  court  to  court, 
striking  those  medals  of  bronze  for  which  he  has  always 
been  remembered.  From  Venice  he  had  come  to  Rome, 
and  so  to  Ferrara,  Rimini,  Milan,  and  Mantua  ; arriving 
at  length  in  Naples,  and  dying,  as  it  would  seem,  a few 
years  afterwards,  in  1451,  in  the  Eternal  City. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  art  of 
Vittore  Pisano,  as  a painter,  was  thought  to  have  been 
preserved  only  in  a single  work,  which  at  that  time  was 
in  the  collection  of  the  Costabili  family  at  Ferrara,  and 
which,  after  passing  through  various  hands,  now  hangs 
in  the  National  Gallery  beside  the  painting  of  the 
Vision  of  St,  Eustace.  This  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  appearing  in  a nebulous  glory  of  light  to  St. 
Anthony  the  Abbot  and  St.  George  in  a suit  of  silver 
armour,  bears  the  signature  of  the  painter,  Pisanvs 
Pi[nsit],  fantastically  traced  by  the  herbage  upon  the 
foreground.  The  greater  number  of  Pisanello’s  works 
bear  his  signature  ; his  medals  are  commonly  signed 
opvs  pisani  pictoris,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  he 
regarded  himself  chiefly  as  a painter  : yet  few  of  his 
paintings  have  come  down  to  us,  and  all  of  them  are 
small  pieces.  His  hand  has  been  recognized  in  a 
portrait  of  Leonello  d’Este,  now  in  the  Morelli  collection 
at  Bergamo  ; in  the  profile  of  a lady,  in  the  Louvre  ; 
and  perhaps  in  another  little  panel.  Even  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  paintings  of  Pisanello  were  so  rare, 
that  Vasari  could  only  point  to  three  places  where 
examples  might  be  seen — in  the  basilica  of  St.  John 
Lateran  at  Rome,  and  in  the  churches  of  Sant’  Anastasia 
and  San  Fermo  Maggiore  at  Verona.  The  frescoes 
which  Pisanello  painted  with  Gentile  da  Fabriano  in  St. 
John  Lateran,  like  those  which,  according  to  Bartolommeo 
Facio,  he  painted  in  the  Doge’s  Palace  at  Venice,  and 
in  the  palace  at  Mantua,  have  long  since  perished  ; and 
at  Verona  alone  is  Pisanello  as  a fresco  painter  now  to 
be  studied. 

The  Annunciation  which  Vasari  describes  as  having 
been  painted  by  Pisanello  in  the  church  of  San  Fermo 
Maggiore  still  remains,  forming  part  of  the  Brenzoni 
monument,  “above  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  cut 
in  relief,”  by  a Florentine  sculptor.  An  early  work, 
which  formerly  bore  his  signature,  this  fresco  recalls 
Pisanello  the  master  of  Stefano  da  Zevio,  painter  of 
trellised  rose-gardens  and  peacocks,  rather  than  Pisa- 
nello the  medallist.  The  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Archangel,  adds  Vasari,  “ touched  with  gold,  according 
to  the  usage  of  that  time,  are  most  beautiful  ; and,  also, 
there  are  certain  great  houses  admirably  well  drawn, 
and  some  small  animals  and  birds  scattered  through 
the  work,  as  like  nature  and  as  living  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.”  This  love  of  animals  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguishing  traits  of  Pisanello  and  of  his  immediate 
scholars  : “ in  pingendis  equis  caeterisque  animalibus,” 
says  his  contemporary,  Bartolommeo  Facio,  “ caeteros 
antecessit  ” ; and  there  is  scarcely  a piece  of  his  in 
which  horses  or  dogs  or  birds  do  not  occur. 

To-day,  the  lover  of  Pisanello  will  search  vainly  in 
the  church  of  Sant’  Anastasia,  at  Verona,  for  the  figure 
of  St.  Eustace  caressing  a dog,  or  for  that  other  one  of 
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St.  George  in  silver  armour,  putting  back  his  sword 
into  its  scabbard  after  he  had  slain  the  dragon,  which 
Vasari  saw  there,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Pellegrini,  and 
of  which  Michele  Sanmichele,  the  architect,  used  to  say 
that  few  better  things  were  to  be  found.  But  who  will, 
may  yet  see,  high  above  the  arch  of  the  chapel,  on  the 
wall  of  the  transept,  the  painting  which  his  biographer 
minutely  describes,  of  “ St.  George  after  he  had  killed 
the  dragon,  freeing  the  king’s  daughter,  who  is  seen 
standing  near  the  saint  in  a long  robe,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  those  times.”  This  picture,  of  “ little 
entire  figures,”  appears  at  that  height  in  contrast 
with  the  larger  and  more  obvious  works  of  the 
later  Veronese  masters  which  surround  it,  like 
the  work  of  some  exquisite  and  delicate  miniaturist, 
bent  only  upon  elaborating  his  own  lovely  fancies  and 
conceptions  above  the  common  gaze,  and  beyond  the 
wanton  hand  of  accident.  In  the  keen  bright  light  of 
a winter’s  morning,  the  figure  of  the  king’s  daughter 
may  be  seen,  as  Vasari  describes  her,  splendidly 
attired,  “con  una  veste  lunga,  secondo  l’uso  di  que’ 
tempi.”  His  was,  indeed,  an  age  of  fashion,  which  has 
left  the  impress  of  its  sumptuous  and  fantastic  gaieties 
upon  the  solemn  art  of  the  time,  not  only  here  in 
Verona,  but  in  Tuscany  also,  and  throughout  Italy.  In 
one  exquisite  drawing,  by  Pisanello,  is  a figure  of  a 
lady  habited,  like  this  figure  of  the  king’s  daughter,  in 
a long  robe,  curiously  eyed  with  embroideries,  which 
trails  over  the  ground  with  all  the  curves  and  motions 
of  a peacock’s  tail.  This,  however,  is  but  one  instance 
out  of  many  ; but  to  return  to  the  fresco.  Somewhat 
to  the  left  of  the  king’s  daughter,  St.  George,  facing 
the  populace,  is  seen  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse  : 
“ with  one  foot,”  we  may  still  say  with  Vasari,  “ in  the 
stirrup,  and  the  left  hand  on  the  saddle.  The  saint  is 
seen  as  if  in  the  act  of  leaping  on  to  the  horse,  which 
has  the  crupper  turned  towards  the  people,  and  which, 
though  foreshortened  in  a very  small  space,  is  entirely 
seen,  and  admirably  well  done.”  But  the  real  subject 
of  this  fresco  of  St.  George,  as  of  the  little  panel  of  St. 
Eustace  in  the  National  Gallery,  is  not  the  ostensible 
one  of  the  legend  of  the  saint,  but  the  realization  of  the 
natural  scene  by  which  the  painter  seeks  to  represent 
that  legend  ; of  the  knight,  the  lady,  the  people,  the 
horses,  the  hounds,  and  what  not.  We  can  say  of  him, 
as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  says  of  Masaccio,  that  finding 
all  the  painters  of  his  time  bent  only  upon  imitating 
“the  pictures  that  were  already  done,”  he  “showed 
by  his  perfect  works  how  those  who  take  for  their 
standard  any  one  but  Nature,  the  Mistress  of 
all  Masters,  weary  themselves  in  vain.”  A northern 
Masaccio  ! who,  like  Masaccio  himself,  influenced 
by  the  sculptors  contemporaneous  with  him,  seeks 
to  effect  in  the  more  complex  art  of  painting  what 
had  been  accomplished  by  them  in  the  art  of  sculpture  : 
who  seems  to  say  with  Ghiberti,  “ I have  always  followed 
my  art  with  great  study  and  discipline,  and  have  ever, 
since  the  days  of  my  first  studies,  sought  to  find  out  in 
what  manner  Nature  proceeds  in  it,  and  in  what  manner 
I might  be  able  to  approach  her.”  He  is,  however,  no 
mere  realist  seeking  to  transcribe  indifferently  the  out- 
ward world  as  he  finds  it  ; but  he  is  profoundly  con- 
cerned with  the  characters  of  human  nature,  and  he 
presents  them  always  with  dignity,  always  with  a sense 
of  their  significance  or  their  beauty.  The  crowd  of 
heads,  in  the  fresco  of  St.  George  at  Verona,  recalls  a 
page  out  of  Boccaccio  or  out  of  Chaucer  ; portraits  of 
the  eternal  types  of  men,  rather  than  of  individual  per- 
sons : yet  Pisanello  never  degenerates  into  mere  allegory, 
never  makes  an  empty  symbol  stand  for  the  living 
creature. 

It  is  not  only  on  account  of  what  he  accomplishes  in 
art  that . Pisanello  is  great,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
influence  which  he  had  on  his  contemporaries.  Before 
his  time,  it  has  been  observed,  Venetian  painting  was 
in  a weak  and  faltering  state  ; and  he  shares  with 
Gentile  da  Fabriano  the  honour  of  having  planted  the 
art  in  Venice  ; but  Morelli  has  already  pointed  out 
that  Pisanello  is  incomparably  the  greater  artist. 
Travelling  from  city  to  city,  and  working  for  the 
great  princes  of  his  time,  his  influence  is  felt  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy.  Without  his 
influence,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  appearance 
of  two  of  the  greatest  Italian  artists  working  during 
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the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Paolo  Uccello 
the  Florentine,  and  Piero  della  Francesca,  the  Umbrian. 
Uccello  was  probably  his  immediate  scholar,  Piero  della 
Francesca  receiving  the  influence  of  the  master  through 
the  scholar.  And  so  Pisanello  becomes  the  father  of  a 
great  artistic  descent — august,  patriarchal.  Like  him, 
his  immediate  disciples  are  profoundly  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  approaching  Nature  in  Art;  of  represent- 
ing natural  forms,  perhaps,  rather  than  motions  and 
emotions.  In  this  way  they  come  to  occupy  themselves 
with  the  then  nevV  art  of  Perspective.  Piero  della 
Francesca  leaves  a vast  treatise  on  the  science,  and 
Paolo  Uccello  wastes,  as  we  are  apt  to  think  with 
Vasari,  not  a little  of  his  time  on  its  problems. 
For  us  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  how  much  of  the 
art  of  these  men — for  both  were  incomparable  artists — 
how  much  of  their  accomplishment  in  Art  depends  upon 
their  accomplishment  in  Science.  For  them,  working 
in  the  age  in  which  they  worked,  the  dry  terms  of 
Science  become  a living  language,  which  allows  them 
to  express  all  that  is  finest  and  most  intimate  in  their 
natures.  What  this  mere  science  of  painting  signi- 
fied to  them  we  may,  perhaps,  never  wholly  understand  : 
Vasari  tells  the  story  how  Paolo  Uccello  would  sit  up 
during  the  long  winter’s  nights  elaborating  his  problems, 
and  how,  when  his  wife  called  to  him  to  come  to  bed, 
he  would  only  exclaim,  “ Oh,  this  delightful  per- 
spective ! ” 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

MONEY  was  plentiful  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
demands  being  very  scarce.  Three-month  Bank 
bills  were  discounted  at  § per  cent.,  although  on 
Wednesday  several  transactions  were  recorded  at  per 
cent.  The  price  of  silver  remained  unchanged  at  31^. 
per  oz.  in  London,  but  fluctuated  considerably  in  New 
York.  Consols  were  steady  throughout  the  week. 
There  was  no  change  in  Indian  sterling  issues,  but  the 
new  Currency  Loan  had  the  effect  of  causing  an  advance 
in  Rupee-paper  of  § to  64!. 

The  great  heat  during  the  early  part  of  the  week  had 
the  natural  result  of  almost  bringing  business,  in  most 
departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  a standstill ; 
and  although  there  was  a slight  increase  of  activity  on 
Thursday,  the  attendance  of  members  is  likely  to  be 
limited  till  after  the  holidays.  The  Foreign  Market 
was  dull  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  was  firmer  on 
Thursday,  Spanish  and  Italian  being  each  harder.  The 
decline  in  the  price  of  copper  was  checked  on  Wednes- 
day, and  Tintos,  which  had  suffered  a continued  drop, 
gained  slightly,  and  closed  at  23  $■•§. 

The  meaning  of  the  difficulty  which  has  cropped  up 
between  the  New  Zealand  Government  and  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand  is  that  State  Socialism  demands  the 
right  to  inspect  private  accounts  in  a semi-private  con- 
cern. Mr.  Seddon,  as  Premier  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Colony,  has  secured  the  infliction  of  a fine  of  ^500  on 
Mr.  Watson,  the  President  of  the  Bank,  for  refusing  to 
divulge  information  concerning  affairs  which  ought  to 
be  as  sacred  in  the  hands  of  a banker  as  one  would 
expect  them  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a lawyer  or  a 
doctor.  That  Mr.  Watson  is  right  it  is  not  difficult 
to  believe,  though  any  very  emphatic  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  strength  of  cable  messages  would 
be  unwise.  The  Bank  of  New  Zealand  owes  much 
to  Mr.  Seddon’s  Government  for  stepping  forward 
at  a time  when  it  was  embarrassed  and  saving 
it  from  collapse.  Ever  since  that  time,  however,  fears 
have  been  rife  that  the  ultra-Radical  Ministers  were 
seeking  to  obtain  information  from  the  Bank  with 
regard  to  private  transactions,  which  the  Opposition 
were  not  anxious  they  should  possess.  Months  ago 
Ministers  threatened  certain  revelations  which  implied 
that  they  had  acquired  this  information.  Their  hands 
are  not  as  immaculately  white  as  they  might  be.  They 
left  the  financial  honour  of  the  colony  in  the  keeping  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Ward,  who  has  recently  given  up  public  life 
in  dire  disgrace  ; and,  even  if  they  are  perfectly  honest, 
Mr.  Seddon  and  his  colleagues  are  rabid  partisans.  It 
is  not  to  such  men  that  the  right  to  overhaul  banking 
accounts  in  detail  can  safely  be  given. 
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Home  rails  were  strong  till  Thursday,  but  the  dis- 
appointing dividend  of  the  South-Western  depressed 
the  market  considerably.  This  dividend  was  about  \ 
below  the  estimate  of  market  operators,  the  distribu- 
tion being  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum  with 
,£18,485  forward  and  £io,oco  placed  to  reserve,  as 
against  45  per  cent,  for  the  corresponding  half  of  last 
year  and  £15,510  forward.  A dividend  of  5!  or  even  6 
per  cent,  was  expected.  The  Chatham  dividend  of 
£ 2 5-f.  brought  the  distribution  on  the  First  Preference 
up  to  the  full  rate  of  4!  per  cent,  with  £2,224  forward, 
as  against  £ 1 8s.  for  the  corresponding  half  of  last 
year  with  a carry-forward  of  £1,580.  This  was  satis- 
factory, although  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  among 
those  who  had  expected  a dividend  on  the  Second  Pre- 
ference. 

There  was  a slump  in  New  York  at  the  close  on 
Thursday,  owing  to  a report  that  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  had  secured  endorsement  by  the 
Populists  ; the  feeling,  however,  was  better,  and  the 
tendency  was  much  more  regular.  A meeting  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan 
& Co.,  which  was  attended  by  the  principal  bankers 
and  representatives  of  exchange  houses,  to  discuss  the 
important  question  of  the  control  of  the  Exchange 
Market,  with  the  result  that  a committee  was  appointed 
to  take  steps  to  diminish  gold  shipments.  A large  pool 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  formed  to  supply  bills, 
pending  the  arrival  of  cotton  bills.  The  banks  have 
deposited  over  14,000,000  dollars  of  gold  in  the  Trea- 
sury ; the  reserve  being  thus,  practically,  restored  to 
above  the  statutory  hundred  millions. 

The  Cycle  Market  has  been  irregular,  transactions 
being,  however,  fairly  numerous  and  the  general  tone 
healthy.  Coventry  Cross  cycles  enjoyed  steadily  rising 
prices  and  tubes  were  very  active  on  Thursday,  especi- 
ally Roses,  which  were  dealt  in  for  the  special  settle- 
ment which  commenced  on  the  following  day.  We 
understand  that  there  will  be  a settlement  of  Dunlops 
in  August  after  the  flotation  of  the  French  company, 
which  has  been  postponed  to  about  8 August  in  order 
that  certain  further  contracts  with  important  manufac- 
turers may  be  entered  into.  The  Humber  Cycle  Com- 
pany’s business  will  be  carried  on  for  the  time  being  at 
the  mills  of  the  Great  Horseless  Carriage  Company 
until  the  works  of  the  former  are  rebuilt. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c.  • 

THE  BURMA  RAILWAYS  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  has  been  formed,  under  the  auspices 
of  Messrs.  Rothschild,  for  the  purposes  of  working, 
managing,  and  maintaining  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  existing  metre-gauge  system  of  railways  in  Burma, 
and  of  constructing  further  lines  with  the  Government’s 
sanction.  There  are  already  834  miles  of  railway,  on 
the  working  of  which  during  the  last  fourteen  y'ears 
there  has  been  a profit  equivalent  to  an  average 
dividend  of  about  4 per  cent.  The  capital  of  the 
Company  is  £2,000,000,  in  £10  shares  ; 2\  per  cent, 
being  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  which  takes 
four-fifths  of  the  surplus  net  earnings,  and  can  buy 
back  the  railway  after  twenty-five  years,  or  at  the  end 
of  any  subsequent  tenth  y'ear,  by  redeeming  the  share 
capital  at  par,  and  taking  over  the  debentures  and  other 
liabilities.  The  estimate  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
current  financial  year  amounts  to  32  lakhs,  which  is 
sufficient  to  pay  25  per  cent,  on  the  Government 
capital,  which  will  not  exceed  800  lakhs,  and  on  the 
£2,000,000  of  the  capital.  When  we  look  at  these 
figures,  and  consider  the  fact  that  Burma  is  being 
rapidly  developed  in  every  direction,  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  prove  an  excellent  invest- 
ment. 

CAWDERY’S  PATENT  SWITCHBACK  STEEPLECHASE, 
LIMITED. 

This  Company  is  formed,  with  a capital  of  £ 60,000 , 
to  purchase  an  invention  which  might  possibly  be 
worked  with  profit  for  twelve  months.  The  cars  of  the 
ordinary  switchback  are  replaced  by  life-sized  horses, 


which  can  be  controlled  to  a certain  extent  by'  the  riders. 
For  this  glorified  form  of  petits  chevaux  -the  vendors  are 
asking  the  modest  sum  of  £40,000,  half  in  cash  and 
half  in  fully  paid-up  shares.  In  our  opinion  this  price 
is  exorbitant,  and  we  should  advise  investors  to  think 
more  than  twice  before  forwarding  their  shillings  to 
23  Coleman  Street. 

GREAT  BOULDER  JUNCTION  REEFS,  LIMITED. 

The  properties  to  be  acquired  by  this  Company  are 
situate  at  Hannan’s  in  the  East  Coolgardie  district, 
and  have  been  well  reported  on.  There  is  a plentiful 
supply  of  water  from  the  shafts  upon  the  property'. 
Out  of  a capital  of  £175,000  in  £1  shares,  160,000  of 
which  constitute  the  present  issue,  40,000  have  been 
set  aside  for  working  capital.  100,000  shares  are  now 
offered  for  subscription  at  par. 

TIIE  LAZERGES  PNEUMATIC  (TVFE  AND  SELF- 
PIEALING  INNER  TUBE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

An  advance  prospectus  of  this  Company  has  been 
sent  out  in  the  usual  open  envelope,  together  with  the 
following  letter,  headed  “The  Cycle  Industries  Cor- 
poration, Limited,”  and  dated  from  the  temporary 
offices,  23  Coleman  Street,  E.C.,  21  July',  1896:’ — 

Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  I have  pleasure  in  handing  you 
an  advance  Prospectus  of  the  “ Lazerges  Pneumatic 
Tyre  and  Self-Healing  Inner  Tube  Company,  Ltd.,”' 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Preference  Shares 
are  to  be  issued  at  a premium  of  2s.  6 d.  per  share. 

Being  interested  in  the  promotion  of  this  Company', 
we  are  enabled  to  offer  you  these  Preference  Shares  at 
par , if  applied  for  on  or  before  the  25th  inst. 

In  order  to  secure  an  allotment,  we  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  notify  us  by  return  of  post  the  number  of  shares 
y'ou  wish  secured. — Awaiting  y'our  reply',  yours  faith- 
fully (for  the  Cycle  Industries  Corporation,  Ltd.), 

H.  A.  Barrow,  Secretary. 

It  seems  incredible  that  there  are  people  foolish 
enough  to  be  taken  in  by'  such  an  obvious  trick  as 
this,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any 
shares  in  this  Company  are  applied  for,  as  such  an 
application  would  argue  a degree  of  gullibility  which 
we  hardly  dare  contemplate.  The  prospectus  itself  is 
of  the  flimsiest.  It  is  padded  with  a table  of  the  prices 
of  shares  in  “similar  companies,”  culled  from  the 
“Cyclist”  of  July  15,  and  with  a paragraph  headed 
“Concession  to  Shareholders,”  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  directors  have  decided  to  present  to  each 
holder  of  ten  or  more  shares  a pair  of  self-healing 
inner  tubes.  In  spite  of  the  attractive  illustration  of 
the  Lazerges  tyre  with  the  self-healing  inner  tube 
pierced  with  knives  and  cork-screws,  and  the  testi- 
monials of  Mr.  Henry  Foster  of  Bermondsey,  and  other 
equally  well-recognised  authorities,  we  are  forced  to 
condemn  the  concern  as  thoroughly'  unsound. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rugby,  13  July,  1896. 

TYEAR  SIR, — I notice  that  people  are  making  merry 
at  the  Government  for  passing  so  few  Bills.  This 
Government,  as  I take  it,  was  returned  to  put  an  end 
to  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule.  This  it  has  effectually 
done,  so  much  so  that  the  Home  Rule  party'  has 
already  split  into  many'  parts.  Even  if  no  more  is  done, 

I do  not  see  why  we  need  grumble.  Any  other  business 
is  a kind  of  extra. 

Still,  a very  welcome  extra  would  be  a large  increase 
of  both  army  and  navy.  Is  it  too  late  to  hope  for  this 
even  now  ? Compared  with  national  safety,  all  else  is 
of  small  importance. — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

[We  insert  this  letter,  as  Mr.  Rouse  does  put  a case 
for  the  Government  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
But  a Government  should  prevent  bad  Bills  passing  by 
passing  good  Bills — not  by  doing  nothing. — Ed.  S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  NEW  LEARNING  AND  ITS  MINOR 
PROPHETS. 

“Paradoxes.”  By  Max  Nordau.  Translated  by  J.  R. 
Mcllraith,  M.A.  London  : William  Heinemann. 
1896. 

“ Thus  spake  Zarathustra.”  By  Frederick  Nietzsche. 
Translated  by  Alexander  Tille,  Ph.D.  London  : 
Henry  & Co.  1896. 

IT  is  rare  that  two  such  men  as  Nordau  and  Nietzsche 
have  the  luck  to  be  so  interesting  as  their  circum- 
stances make  this  pair.  They  are  both  essentially 
commonplace  persons,  or  rather  they  polarize  the 
commonplace.  Nordau — to  handle  him  with  the  fami- 
liar frankness  of  his  own  criticisms — is  unimaginative, 
self-assertive,  overbearing,  profoundly  convinced  of 
his  own  extraordinary  reasonableness — a type  of  man 
you  may  find  fisting  the  table  in  the  bar  parlour  of  any 
English  country  public  of  a winter’s  evening  ; while 
Nietzsche  is  a non-Teutonic  type,  a flighty  conceited 
creature,  bitten  by  the  Great  Teacher  mania,  until  at 
last  he  has  actually  attained  the  martyrdom  of  the  mad- 
house. He  is  own  brother  indeed  to  Ola  Hansson  and  to 
many  another  frantic  street-corner  preacher.  Few  things 
in  seriously  intended  literature  could  be  more — the  only 
adjective  is  “thick-headed” — than  Nordau’s  “criticism” 
of  Rossetti’s  “ Blessed  Damozel,”  and  few  insaner  than 
Zarathustra’s  roundelay  in  “Thus  spake  Zarathustra  ” 
—the  kind  of  thing  it  is  that  comes  floating  over  the 
Banstead  walls  to  the  casual  pedestrian  on  the  Downs. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  an  exceptional  mental  dulness  ; 
on  the  other,  an  utter  want  of  mental  discipline,  and  the 
curious  thing  linking  them  is  that  their  inspiration  is 
the  same.  In  Darwinism  they  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being.  All  that  is  more  than  vague  self-conceit 
and  obstinate  self-assertion — the  common  phenomena  of 
the  professed  Great  Teachers  since  the  beginning  of 
things — all  that  they  have  new,  is  the  mental  reaction 
to  that  great  mass  of  knowledge  concerning  the  place  of 
life  in  the  scheme  of  things,  and  concerning  the  pro- 
cesses of  life,  that  has  arisen  during  the  last  four 
decades.  All  educated  people  have  reacted  to  that, 
and  most  of  the  half-educated ; everybody,  in  fact, 
except  the  totally  illiterate,  and  those  whom  scholastic 
and  university  pedants  have,  with  infinite  labour,  ren- 
dered perfectly  idea-proof.  And  here  are  no  leaders, 
but  excellent  types,  resonators  picking  out  the  extreme 
notes  in  the  tumult  accepted  Darwinism  arouses  ; 
Nordau  the  deep  bray,  Nietzsche  the  shrill  shriek — both 
men  undoubtedly  honest  in  their  contrasting  ways. 
The  very  lack  of  subtlety  of  thought,  of  complexity  of 
mind  and  motive,  tells  in  favour  of  these  books.  It 
gives  them  the  value  of  an  experiment  in  psychical 
chemistry — test  dippings  in  the  new  solvent. 

Thirty  years  ago  a man  of  Nordau’s  type  would  have 
been  a kind  of  pewter  Macaulay  : there  is  the  same 
irrelevant  omniscience,  the  same  heavy  resolution  to  be 
light  and  interesting  at  all  costs.  But  there  is  not 
Macaulay’s  wit.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  one  wades 
through  to  come  at  Nordau,  a flourish  out  of  Mangnall’s 
Questions  : — “ Have  not  the  Pyramids  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ? ” he  writes.  “ Have 
not  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis  been  also  so  re- 
garded? Has  not  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  likewise  ? And 
yet  I know  a wonder  of  the  world  greater  than  these, 
perhaps  the  cleverest  and  most  marvellous  production  of 
the  human  intellect  in  any  age — I mean,  Pessimism.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  Pessimism  properly  so  called — that 
Pessimism,  namely,  which  is  based  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples, and  intended  to  be  of  universal  application,  and 
which  always  regards  Nature,  Humanity,  and  Life  in 
general  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  is  in 
such  a state  of  depression  as  might  be  caused  by  in- 
dulgence in,  say,  twenty-four  good  glasses  of  liquor.” 
That  is  the  beginning  of  “ Paradoxes,”  and  Semiramis 
and  beer  define  pretty  accurately  Nordau’s  store  of 
allusions. 

Thirty  years  ago  Nordau  would  probably  have  lumped 
together  Tennyson  and  Darwin  as  degenerate  types, 
and  one  can  imagine  the  “trenchant  criticism”  he 
would  have  dealt  out  to  the  fools  who  would  have  us 
believe  in  the  advent  of  aery  navies  and  in  the  descent 


of  men  from  apes.  He  is  the  incarnation  of  the  current 
knowledge,  the  sensual  man  marking  time  in  the  cause 
of  the  Advancement  of  Humanity,  the  pioneer  of  the 
popular  magazine.  He  assumes  the  grand  air  with  his 
readers,  poses  as  a “ scientist  ” with  the  best  of  them, 
but  he  has  evidently  read  his  biology  and  psychology 
out  of  popular  manuals,  and  carelessly.  He  believes, 
for  instance  (“  Paradoxes,”  p.  1 19),  that  the  metazoa 
are  regarded  in  the  “new  Darwinian  biology”  as 
colonial  edifices  of  protozoa — being  clearly  ignorant  of 
all  the  interesting  thinking  that  has  arisen  out  of  the 
histology  of  Peripatus  and  the  phenomena  of  proto- 
plasmic continuity  in  vegetables  and  animals.  And  he 
also  thinks  (“  Paradoxes,”  123)  that  the  consciously 
undertaken  physical  and  mental  activities  of  a parent 
may  become  automatic  in  its  descendants.  His 
psychology  dates  from  the  pre-Hoffding  days,  and 
is  based  on  the  old  division  of  the  mind  into  three 
watertight  compartments  or  faculties.  He  deals 
this  out  with  immense  complacency  to  those  who 
are  not  “ professional  psychologists.”  “The  Psycho- 
Physiology  of  Genius  and  Talent,”  a very  pretty 
specimen  of  deliberately  original  thinking  by  an  un- 
original man,  is  indeed  based  on  that  obsolete  classifica- 
tion, so  far,  that  is,  as  it  is  structural  and  based  on 
anything.  The  true  man  of  genius,  says  this  worthy 
volunteer  judge  of  the  world,  is  constituted  by  an 
abnormal  development  of  judgment.  He  is  “ cogita- 
tional  ”■ — common  men  are  simply  emotional.  “The 
Middle  Ages  formed  quite  a long  period  of  a purely 
emotional  character.  The  traditional  element  was  all- 
powerful.  The  individual  was  completely  merged  in 
the  family,  the  corporate  body  and  the  class.  For  a 
duration  of  nearly  five  hundred  years  there  did  not 
appear  a single  brain  centre  which  would  have  been 
capable  of  cogitation.  For  this  reason  it  was  that  the 
entire  period  could  not  help  being  sentimental,  religious, 
and  mystical,  adjectives  which  simply  denote  that  lack 
of  clearness  with  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
automatic  actions  of  the  centres  reach  the  individual’s 
consciousness.” 

Further,  this  excellent  Nordau  really  believes  that  the 
human  brain  is  made  up  of  organs  called  “centres,” 
sexual  centres,  centres  “ regulating  sensations  of  light,” 
a centre  of  “ co-ordination,”  a “ centre  of  the  memory  ” ; 
“the  will  is  the  action  of  an  organ  which  gives  out 
impulse  to  movement.”  Whenever  he  is  at  a loss  he 
invents  more  centres — never  was  there  such  bureau- 
cratic psychology.  Try  to  describe  a simple  mental 
operation  from  beginning  to  end,  and  see  what  mere 
jabber  all  this  talk  of  “ centres  ” is.  Let  your  action  be 
seeing  and  striking  at  a fly.  There  must  be  an  apparent 
nerve  current  first  to  the  centre  of  sight,  then  come 
references  to  the  centre  of  the  memory — but  stop  there  ! 
Note  thatyou  have  hypotheticated  quite  wantonly  a group 
of  mental  operations  from  the  centre  of  sight  to  the 
memory  bureau.  Having  made  the  gap,  you  have  next 
bridged  it.  That  suffices  for  the  present  argument. 
Any  one  with  an  intelligence  at  all  above  the  Nordau 
level  will  appreciate  that  whenever  a new  “centre” 
is  marked  off,  a new  set  of  mental  operations  is 
hypotheticated.  If  you  say  that  sight  is  here,  and 
memory  there,  and  the  two  have  to  be  brought  into 
communication  before  the  centre  of  emotion  is  aroused, 
and  the  centre  of  will  set  disengaging  energy,  you 
analyse  nothing  and  you  explain  nothing.  If  it  is  not 
volitional  impulse  that  travels  from  the  “centres”  of 
sight  and  memory,  it  is  something  else  quite  as  inex- 
plicable. You  simply  insert  something.  It’s  the  old 
joke  of  “vital  force”  once  again.  “The  will  is  the 
action  of  an  organ  which  gives  out  impulses  to  move- 
ment.” Surely  the  “Daily  Chronicle,”  which  is 
typically  responsible  for  the  inflation  of  this  Nordau, 
will  admit  that  this  is  an  amazingly  stupid  saying. 

And  here,  completing  the  survey  of  the  Nordau 
equipment,  we  may  give  just  one  good  specimen  of  his 
“ scathing  style  ” to  justify  our  pothouse  reference  : — - 

“As  to  the  anti-vivisection  movement,  those  persons 
with  whom  it  originated  are  in  truth  from  an  intellectual 
point  of  view  hopeless  dullards,  for  they  display  so 
perfect  an  incapacity  of  comprehension  and  judgment 
that  the  right  ought  to  be  unconditionally  taken  from 
them  of  joining  in  discussions  of  a political  or  municipal 
nature,  or  even  of  managing  their  own  possessions.” 
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One  can  almost  hear  the  “ ’ealthy  fist  ” “ whack  ” on 
the  beery  table. 

The  interest  of  this  Nordau,  as  we  said  at  the  outset, 
was  not  in  his  duil  impenetrable  personality  itself,  but 
in  the  fact  that,  being  such  an  exceptionally  dull  person, 
he  had  been  soaked  to  his  neck  in  Darwinism.  What 
effect  has  it  had  upon  him?  . . . None  save  that  he 
drips  of  it.  This  present  book,  for  instance,  concerns 
the  future  of  humanity,  and  he  is  simply  incapable  of 
seeing  the  clear  implicate  of  Darwinism,  that  man  is  now 
changing,  mentally,  morally,  physically  ; that,  unless  the 
phyton  is  extinguished,  he  must  continue  so  to  change 
for  ever — into  the  inhuman.  Even  our  popular  story 
writers  know  that,  and  make  capital  out  of  it.  But  this 
little  step  forward  into  wonderland  was  beyond  the 
possibilities  of  Nordau.  A man  of  this  imaginative 
type  may  be  soaked  in  Darwinism  with  as  much  im- 
punity as — the  ancient  critic  says— he  may  be  brayed  in 
a mortar. 

With  a highly  imaginative  man  like  Nietzsche  the 
case  is  altogether  different.  For  azote — fluorine. 
Through  the  raving  self-conceit  of  the  man  we  can  trace 
Darwinism,  assimilated,  worked  up.  Nietzsche  may 
not  have  been  marching,  but  he  has  certainly  not  been 
marking  time  ; he  has  leapt  and  stumbled.  In  a manner 
he  is  antique.  He  writes  in  fables  set  in  the  mouth  of 
Zarathustra,  in  grotesque  parody  of  the  gospel  form. 
Dr.  Tille,  translating,  is  constrained  to  pepper  “doth” 
and  ‘ ‘ hath  ” in  his  pages — albeit  these  words  do  not  be- 
long to  modern  English  prose.  It  is  a quite  inappropriate 
style  and  form.  In  philosophical  and  ethical  discussion 
fables  have  served  two  purposes.  They  are  an  expe- 
dient to  dodge  persecution,  as  in  the  case  of  Rabelais  ; 
but  in  these  days  there  is  no  persecution  worthy  of  the 
name.  Or  else  they  serve  to  dodge  precise  but  difficult 
statements  by  conveying  a parallel  effect.  In  the  latter 
case  they  either  eke  out  the  mental  insufficiency  of  the 
writer  or  of  the  disciple.  But  Nietzsche  professes  to 
be  a superior  person  writing  for  superior  persons,  and 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  scientific  teaching  is  its 
insistence  upon  clearness  of  definition.  His  style  and 
form  are  involuntary,  unintellectual,  the  evidence  of  his 
misfortune.  But  through  them,  nevertheless,  a definite 
line  of  thought  is  clearly  perceptible. 

Nietzsche  shows  his  intellectual  superiority  to  Nordau 
at  the  very  outset  by  his  insistence  upon  the  transitory 
nature  of  man.  He  points  to  the  future.  “ Man  is  a 
something  that  shall  be  surpassed  ” is  the  text  through- 
out. “ Beyond  man  is  the  significance  of  earth.”  He 
flourishes  as  his  own  original  gospel  and  amidst  a vast 
amount  of  wild  raving,  what  was  said  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago  perfectly  and  for  ever,  “ Let  the  dead 
past  bury  its  dead.”  God,  he  says,  is  dead;  that  is, 
the  old  dispensation  is  dead  ; the  world  is  not  a legal 
world  governed  by  precedent,  but  a living  world  ruled 
by  innovation.  Obligations  come  upon  men  not  out  of 
the  past  but  out  of  the  future.  Fight,  enjoy,  develop. 

“ A thousand  paths  there  are  which  have  never  yet 
been  walked,  a thousand  healths  and  hidden  islands  of 
life.  Unexhausted  and  undiscovered  ever  are  man  and 
the  human  earth. 

“ Awake  and  listen,  ye  lonely  ones  ! From  the  future 
winds  are  coming  with  a gentle  beating  of  wings,  and 
there  cometh  a good  message  for  fine  ears. 

“Ye  lonely  ones  of  to-day,  ye  who  stand  apart,  ye 
shall  one  day  be  a people  : from  you  who  have  chosen 
yourselves  a chosen  people  shall  arise  ; and  from  it 
beyond — man. 

“ Verily,  a place  of  healing  shall  earth  become  ! And 
already  a new  odour  lieth  around  it,  an  odour  which 
bringeth  salvation — and  a new  hope  ! ” 

That  is  not  raving,  parody  though  it  may  be.  “ A 
thousand  healths  ” is  a fine  saying.  And  this,  again,  is 
clearly  intellectualized,  if  a little  wanting  in  novelty  : — • 

“The  man  of  perception  must  not  only  be  able  to 
love  his  enemies,  but  also  to  hate  his  friends. 

“ One  ill  requiteth  one’s  teacher  by  always  remaining- 
only  his  scholar.  Why  will  ye  not  pluck  at  my  wreath  ? 

“Ye  revere  me  ; but  how  if  your  reverence  one  day 
falleth  down  ? Beware  of  being  crushed  to  death  by  a 
statue  ! ” 

But  enough  of  this  comparison.  From  the  practical 
reader’s  point  of  view,  Nietzsche’s  “Zarathustra”  is 
flighty,  irritating,  and  puzzling,  but  also  very  suggestive, 


and  certainly  well  worth  reading.  Nordau,  stripped  in 
his  “ Paradoxes  ” of  the  scandalous  personalities  of  his 
“ Degeneration,”  stands  confessed  a dreary  dullard.  In 
the  sceptical,  serious  household  his  new  book  will  pro- 
bably discharge  the  function  fulfilled  by  the  volume  of 
sermons  in  the  religious,  serious  household,  as  an 
afternoon  soporific.  In  addition,  both  “Paradoxes” 
and  “ Zarathustra  ” are  excellently  adapted  for  flattening 
flowers,  or  as  paper-weights,  or  filling  the  black  corners 
of  a book-shelf. 

SIR  ARTHUR  BLACKWOOD. 

“Some  Records  of  the  Life  of  Stevenson  Arthur 
Blackwood,  K.C.B.”  Compiled  by  a Friend  and 
edited  by  his  Widow.  London  : Hodder  & 

Stoughton.  1896. 

j\/T  RS.  LINNET,  in  “Janet’s  Repentance,”  was  a 
1V1  great  reader  of  such  books  as  these.  “ On  taking 
up  the  biography  of  a celebrated  preacher,  she  imme- 
diately turned  to  the  end  to  see  what  disease  he  died 
of ; and  if  his  legs  swelled  as  her  own  occasionally  did, 
she  felt  a stronger  interest  in  ascertaining  any  earlier 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  dropsical  divine — whether  he 
had  ever  fallen  off  a stage  coach,  whether  he  had 
married  more  than  one  wife,  and,  in  general,  any  adven- 
tures or  repartees  recorded  of  him  previous  to  the  epoch 
of  his  conversion.  She  then  glanced  over  the  letters 
and  diary,  and  whenever  there  was  a predominance  of 
Zion,  the  River  of  Life,  and  notes  of  exclamation,  she 
turned  over  to  the  next  page  ; but  any  passage  in  which 
she  saw  such  promising  nouns  as  ‘ small-pox,’  ‘ pony,’ 
or  ‘ boots  and  shoes,’  at  once  arrested  her.” 

The  life  of  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood,  as  this  ill-assorted 
mass  of  matter  will  be  called  in  spite  of  the  depreca- 
tions of  the  preface,  must  be  very  welcome  to  the  whole 
Linnet  tribe  and  to  that  great  class  of  persons  who  love 
Protestant  doctrine  in  personal,  anecdotal,  and  bio- 
graphical dress.  It  will  also  appeal  to  students  of  the 
wayward  and  whimsical  spirit  of  man  ; and  those  who 
delight  in  a grave  humour  will  also  treasure  the  book 
which  records  of  this  distinguished  man  that  the 
earnest  believing,  prevailing  prayer  of  his  three  aunts 
“ rose  like  a fountain  for  him  night  and  day.”  In- 
deed, to  put  it  shortly,  the  three  aunts  bagged  him. 
He  surrendered  his  heart  to  the  Lord  under  a chandelier 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  during  a ball,  and  immediately  began 
preaching  to  the  girl  he  had  booked  for  the  next  dance. 
He  was  also  converted  at  Beckenham,  in  the  Crimea, 
and  elsewhere,  taking  for  his  motto  apparently  the 
words  “ early  and  often.”  He  entered  with  zest  into 
a religious  life  of  tract  distributing  and  tract  writing. 
Instead  of  “ Played  vingt  et  un  ! ! which  I am  sorry  for. 
God  forgive  me  ! won  four  schelling,”  he  passed  at 
revival  meetings  “a  most  enjoyable  time!  several 
thousand  tracts  distributed.”  Instead  of  fox-hunting 
and  grouse-shooting,  which  he  gave  up  as  carnal 
delights,  he  hunted  for  the  soul  of  the  housemaid, 
angled  for  the  conversion  of  a ragged  one-armed 
man,  with  the  baits  of  a broom,  a crossing  and  an 
attic  near  Mount  Street  (though  he  lost  his  fish).  He 
prayed  in  trains,  with  persons  under  the  influence 
of  drink,  who  spoke  familiarly  of  the  Devil,  but  were 
much  softened.  He  converted  one  of  the  readers  of  the 
“ Saturday  Review,”  a Russian,  who  immorally  preferred 
this  paper  before  a tract  called  “ I have  my  ticket,”  but 
was  ultimately  persuaded  by  our  rival.  He  fumbled 
for  a tract  when  he  paid  his  cabman,  and  sometimes 
got  a counter-tract,  or  a sermon  of  Spurgeon’s,  before 
he  could  out  with  his  own.  He  took  long  shots  at 
publicans  and  tobacconists,  with  the  teetotal  marks- 
men, and  holloaed  on  the  terriers  of  the  Church  Asso- 
ciation to  draw  the  Ritualist  badgers.  He  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  all  sorts  of  religions,  which  were  not 
sacramentarian  and  allowed  him  to  expound  the 
Apocalypse  so  as  to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  Anti-Christ 
and  the  Dragon.  He  was  present  at  the  Tabernacle  at 
the  Baptist  Requiem  for  Spurgeon,  and  would  have 
supported  the  Salvation  Army  except  that  it  allowed 
dancing.  In  fact,  he  was  a buoyant  irrepressible 
British  Protestant,  who  read  d’Aubign^  and  then 
lectured  on  the  Reformation.  He  was  a bore  and 
vastly  ignorant ; he  thought,  for  instance  (290),  that 
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“God  allowed  the  sea  to  defend  us  in  the  days  of  the  friends  are  models  of  what  this  kind  of  literature  should 
Spanish  Armada,  for  then  we  were  nationally  standing-  be.  They  are  indeed  a happy  combination  of  literature, 
up  for  His  Truth  and  the  Martyrs  were  dying  science  and  art.  For  though  Mr.  Freshfield  would  not 
for  it.”  Yet,  side  by  side  with  all  this,  he  had  the  claim  to  be  in  any  way  a scientific  specialist,  it  is  evident 

national  genius  for  honest  work,  and  was  one  of  the  that  he  knows  enough  of  science  to  enable  him  to  read 

few  Commissariat  men  in  the  Crimean  War  who  not  a few  lessons  scarred  on  the  face  of  Nature,  and 
deserved  laurels  instead  of  hanging.  He  was  an  to  supply  data  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  read  more, 

admirable  servant  of  the  State,  and  he  had  his  share  But  he  is  first  of  all  a fastidious  stylist,  and  every  page 

with  Professor  Fawcett  in  the  Post  Office  reforms,  such  bears  evidence  of  the  care  with  which  he  has  chosen 

as  the  Parcels  Post,  the  abolition  of  those  foolish  penny  his  language  so  as  to  produce  the  impression  he  aims 
receipt  stamps,  the  postal  orders,  money  telegrams,  to  convey.  Again,  no  one  without  a strong  feeling  for 
reply  cards,  and  so  on.  But  all  these  the  biography  touches  art  could  have  selected  and  seen  to  the  satisfactory  pro- 
with  a very  light  hand.  It  is  the  Blackwood  of  Evan-  duction  of  the  many  splendid  illustrations  which  adorn 
gelical  metaphysic  who  looms  so  large  here,  not  the  the  book. 

man  of  great  unobtrusive  deeds,  but  the  man  of  queer  The  Caucasus  have  not  yet  become  a fashionable 
and  most  obtrusive  faith,  the  faith  of  brimstone  tracts  and  climbing  resort,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever  will. 
Gospel  vans,  coffee-room  schisms  and  missions  to  aged  They  are  too  far  away,  and  they  are  too  much  lacking 
policemen.  Even  here,  little  as  we  sympathize  with  this  in  the  comforts  indispensable  to,  at  least,  the  ordinary 
faith  and  the  debauched  literature  which  it  produces,  we  English  tourist.  Indeed,  this  mountain  range,  more  akin 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  in  such  men  as  Sir  Arthur  in  shape  and  in  physical  constitution  to  the  Pyrenees 
Blackwood  there  are  many  of  the  traits  common  to  the  than  the  Alps,  is  even  yet  imperfectly  known  and  in- 
saints. If  the  former  hoped  to  save  the  soul  of  a dying  adequately  mapped.  Though  Mr.  F.  C.  Grove  twenty 
man  by  pronouncing  solemnly  three  texts  during  the  years  ago  wrote  his  charming  work  on  the  “ Frosty  Cau- 
death-rattle  ; if  when  he  saw  a dog  fall  from  a steamer  casus,”  we  still  find,  in  works  regarded  as  authoritative, 
and  get  fished  up  by  a sailor,  he  could  not  help  im-  the  statement  that  glaciers  are  practically  absent.  Even 
proving  the  occasion  to  the  ship’s  company,  and  compar-  Mr.  Freshfield’s  own  “ Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus,” 
ing  them  to  drowning  dogs  ; if,  when  he  gazed  on  the  published  in  1869,  should  have  convinced  geographers 
clouds,  he  thought  of  the  similes  of  the  Psalmist,  yet  he  that  this  sweeping  statement  is  untenable.  From  the 
was  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  St.  Anselm,  St.  Hugh,  admirable  map  which  accompanies  this  new  work,  it  is 
and  St.  Bernard.  No  doubt  his  expression  of  that  evident  that  from  Elbruz  to  Kasbek,  a distance  of 
spirit  was  not  theirs,  was  less  graceful,  less  thoughtful,  some  150  miles,  we  have  an  almost  continuous  glacial 
less  exact,  more  whimsical,  individualist,  and  insubordi-  field,  comparable  to  anything  to  be  found  in  the  Alps, 
nate.  That  is  not  the  point.  It  was  the  same  spiritual  Mr.  Freshfield  institutes  an  interesting  comparison 
impulse  which  drove  him  on  ; and  the  great  difference  between  the  Alps  and  the  Caucasus.  As  we  have  said, 
between  them  ultimately  is  this — that  the  Church  of  the  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Bonney,  who  writes  an 
middle  ages  managed  to  discipline  and  instruct  her  enthu-  instructive  appendix  on  the  Physical  History  of  the 
siasts  ; but  the  modern  Church  manages  to  do  neither  of  Caucasus,  the  latter  range  has  more  points  of  resem- 
these  things,  and  such  discipline  and  instruction  was  good  blance  with  the  Pyrenees  than  with  the  too  crowded 
for  both  sides.  A better  instructed  saint  would  have  playground  of  Europe.  The  Caucasus,  according  to  Mr. 
taken  a less  soldierly  and  more  saintly  line,  for  instance,  Freshfield,  are  less  picturesque  but  more  romantic  than 
about  the  grievances  of  the  postmen,  and  would  have  the  Alps.  The  human  interest  is  less  ; and  much 
hesitated  before  assuring  all  readers  that  the  “ law  of  of  the  attraction  of  the  Alps,  for  the  bulk  of  their 
supply  and  demand  ” is  as  much  one  of  God’s  laws  “ as  frequenters,  depends  upon  the  presence  of  man  and 
the  law  of  gravitation.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  his  works,  from  the  picturesque  chalet  up  to  the 
would  have  gained  a brave,  simple,  energetic,  vigorous  hideous  hotel  and  its  sweltering  table-d’hote.  They 
son  in  the  place  of  a perplexing  and  irritating  pheno-  know  that  even  after  the  remotest  climb  in  the  Alps, 
menon,  as  he  must  appear  to  be  to  those  ecclesiastical  or  even  Tyrol,  there  is  a substantial  meal,  a flask  of 
dignitaries  who  read  any  fair  proportion  of  this  work.  good  wine,  and  a comfortable  bed  to  look  forward  to  ; 

Two  more  points  deserve  notice.  The  get-up  of  this  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  most  of  us  the  climb 
book  is  good  ; and  there  are  one  or  two  passages  which  without  the  attendant  comforts  would  be  robbed  of 
shed  some  light  upon  the  Crimean  campaign,  the  half  its  enjoyment.  To  Mr.  Freshfield  and  other  har- 
bungling  and  the  looting,  the  incompetency  and  general  dened  mountaineers  this  is  no  doubt  rank  Philistinism, 
stupidity  of  most  of  the  work  there,  which  the  English  If  for  them  Switzerland  is  played  out,  they  will  for  long 
people  never  realize,  because,  forsooth,  we  managed  to  have  the  Caucasus  to  fall  back  upon.  There  for  days 
come  off  pretty  well  in  the  pitched  battles,  and  any  they  may  have  nothing  but  their  tents  and  sleeping- 
excuse  will  serve  us  for  indolence  and  complacency.  Of  bags  ; or,  still  worse,  a shepherd’s  hut  or  a dirty 
course  the  book  does  not  mean  to  enforce  this  lesson,  native  inn.  But  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  and  lone- 
but  is  merely  intended  to  be  a “ Gospel  van  ” to  the  liness  of  the  situation  are  compensations  for  all  this, 
reader  of  biographies,  and  only  historical  as  a kind  of  The  mountains  are,  as  a whole,  much  loftier,  the  preci- 
by-workJ  pices  far  more  stupendous,  the  scale  of  everything 

much  larger  than  in  the  Alps,  while  the  glaciers  are 
THE  FROSTY  CAUCASUS.  quite  as  picturesque.  Only  a few  peaks,  some  of  them 

among  the  loftiest,  like  Elbruz,  over  18,000  feet, 

“ The  Exploration  of  the  Caucasus.”  By  Douglas  W.  have  as  yet  been  ascended;  so  that  there  is  ample 

Freshfield.  2 vols.  London  : Edward  Arnold.  room  for  mountaineering  enterprise  for  many  years  to 

1896.  come. 

But  besides  their  mountains  and  their  glaciers,  there 
AA7"E  must  say  that  we  regret  that  Mr.  Douglas  Fresh-  are  other  attractions  about  the  Caucasus  not  to  be 
field  has.  been  constrained  to  adopt  the  unwieldy  found  in  the  ranges  of  Western  Europe.  It  must  be 
format  of  imperial  octavo,  thick  paper  for  the  type  and  said  that  lakes  are  not  among  them.  It  will  no  doubt 
stiff  cardboard  for  the  illustrations,  for  his  magnificent  seem  strange  to  the  uninitiated,  but  there  is  hardly  a 
work  on  the  Caucasus.  It  is  not  a handy  book.  It  is  tarn  in  the  Caucasus,  and  this,  from  the  scenic  point  of 
full  of  the  most  interesting  reading  on  geography  and  view,  is  certainly  a defect.  The  fact  is  not  yet  satis- 
adventure,  reading  that  would  keep  one  awake  even  factorily  accounted  for  by  the  physical  geographer  ; if 
after  dinner  in  a deep  low  chair  with  a pipe  of  “Arcadia”  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  the 
mixture.  At  the  same  time  we  must  admit  that  Mr.  Pyrenees  and  the  Himalayas.  But  there  are  compensa- 
Freshfield  in  his  preface  fully  justifies  the  magnificent  tions.  The  forests  in  the  Caucasus  are  on  a larger 
form  in  which  his  great  work  on  the  Caucasus  has  scale  and  of  much  greater  variety  of  foliage  than  is  the 
been  brought  out.  The  book  is  no  ephemeral  narrative  case  in  the  Alps.  They  form  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  mountaineering.  There  is  certainly  plenty  of  climb-  features  in  certain  parts  of  the  Caucasus.  But  the 
ing  adventure;  for  Mr.  Freshfield  has  himself  been  floral  decorations  of  the  lower  slopes  of  this  remarkable 
three  times  to  the  Caucasus,  and  each  time  he  con-  range  exceed  in  size  and  richness  anything  to  be  found 
quered  previously  untrodden  peaks.  His  narratives  of  anywhere  else  outside  the  tropics,  if  indeed  a parallel  is 
these  adventures  and  of  the  feats  performed  by  his  to  be  found  even  there.  To  such  a height  do  these 
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flowers  grow,  and  so  densely  are  they  packed  together, 
that  in  some  parts  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a man  on 
horseback  among  them  : saxifrages,  rock-valerians, 
enchanter’s  nightshade,  groundsels,  ferns,  and  suc- 
culent mosses.  The  botanist,  Mr.  Levier,  from 
whom  Mr.  Freshfield  quotes,  is  so  puzzled  by  this 
gigantic  flora  that  he  is  driven  to  conclude  that 
it  must  be  the  survival  of  a flora  of  some  far-back 
geological  period,  not  yet  superseded  by  the  diminu- 
tive varieties  of  the  present  age.  However  it  may  be 
accounted  for,  it  is  surely  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  remarkable  mountain-barrier  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  Equally  interesting  are  the  people, 
the  Suanetians,  the  Ossetes,  the  Tauli,  the  Cherkess, 
the  Mingrelians,  and  others.  The  ethnology  of  the 
region  is  a standing  puzzle,  only  now  being  worked  out 
by  the  Tiflis  savants.  Mr.  Freshfield  conjectures  that 
these  peoples  are  only  broken-off  fragments  of  the 
migrant  troops  thathave  from  remote  ages  swarmed  from 
Asia  into  Europe  ; they  have  got  stranded  within  almost 
inaccessible  mountain-girt  valleys,  and  no  one  can  say 
whence  they  originally  came.  They  were  once  free 
and  independent,  though  now  they  have  been  almost 
all  effectively  brought  under  the  Russian  yoke.  The 
Suanetians  were  the  last  to  be  subdued,  and  even  yet 
they  have  not  lost  entirely  their  fiercely  independent 
bearing.  Mr.  Freshfield  tells  the  story  of  their  subju- 
gation in  a chapter  of  great  interest  ; another  he  devotes 
to  a visit  which  he  paid  to  the  country  of  the  Abkha- 
sian, deported  by  the  Russian  Government  years  ago, 
man,  woman  and  child,  so  that  now  the  valley  is  a 
solitude. 

We  have  given  but  a poor  idea  of  the  riches  of  these 
two  superb  volumes.  As  we  have  said,  there  is  abund- 
ance of  climbing  adventure.  But  there  is  much  more. 
Mr.  Freshfield  has  not  contented  himself  with  giving 
the  results  of  his  own  observations.  He  has  mastered 
the  literature  and  the  cartography  of  the  subject,  and 
that  is  saying  much.  The  fruits  of  his  own  experience 
and  of  all  this  research  are  given  in  a series  of 
chapters  which  raise  the  work  to  the  position  of 
a monograph  of  permanent  value  on  one  of  the  most 
nteresting  mountain  ranges  of  the  world,  written  in  a 
style  that  gives  it  the  quality  and  attraction  of  litera- 
ture. The  appendices  are  full  of  guidance  for  the 
climber  and  the  student.  Of  the  seventy-six  large 
plates,  and  the  hundred  or  more  illustrations  in  the 
text,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  We  never  saw  more 
perfect  specimens  of  work  of  this  class.  These,  with 
the  three  great  panoramas  covering  practically  the 
whole  central  range  with  which  the  book  deals,  in 
themselves  afford  a conception  of  the  character  and 
nature  of  the  mountains  w’hich  no  amount  of  descrip- 
tion could  give.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Freshfield  gives 
prominence  in  the  title-page  to  Signor  Vittorio  Sella,  to 
whom  most  of  the  original  photographs  are  due.  The 
two  maps  are  masterpieces  of  cartography.  This  is 
evidently  an  author’s  and  not  a publisher’s  book  ; and 
we  must  congratulate  Mr.  Freshfield  on  being  in  a 
position  to  indulge  a taste  which  has  resulted  in  a work 
so  solid,  attractive,  and  beautiful. 

KAISER  AND  KANZLER. 

“The  German  Emperor  William  II.”  By  Charles 

Lowe.  London  : Bliss,  Sands,  & Foster.  1895. 
“Bismarck’s  Table-Talk.”  Edited  by  Charles  Lowe. 

London  : H.  Grevel  & Co.  1895. 

''"PHERE  is  a growing  fashion  among  publishers  to 
J-  resurrect  “ literature  in  a hurry  ” under  the  fierce 
light  which  beats  upon  books,  and  this  fashion  in  its 
present  slipshod  shape  is  not  altogether  commendable. 
Mr.  Lowe’s  literary  shortcomings — partisanship,  poverty 
of  style,  and  triviality — pardonable  enough  in  some 
journalists,  require  chastening  before  he  can  make  a bid 
for  permanency.  In  his  present  attempts  his  ambition 
is  far  ahead  of  his  capacity,  and  we  hesitate  to  praise  his 
patchwork  of  veteran  anecdotes,  although  he  is  never 
desperately  dull.  It  was  certainly  bold  to  attempt  the 
biography  of  a young  man  in  a hurry  whose  kaleido- 
scopic career  has  baffled  ephemeral  prints,  and  who 
certainly  never  stops  to  be  focussed  on  the  pages  of  a 
book.  A biography  of  Bismarck  had  been  more  attain- 


able, whereas  a quilt  of  “ table-talk  ” is  only  exaspe- 
rating and  inappropriate.  The  great  Chancellor  is  no 
doubt  a table-talker  in  the  least  pardonable  sense  ; but 
that  is  not  the  conception  the  world  prefers  to  cherish 
of  the  man  of  action.  Had  the  table-talk  been  new  we 
had  forgiven  and  even  welcomed  it  ; but  most  of  it  has 
been  stale  for  years.  And  what  grammar ! what  grotesque 
blunders  distress  us  at  every  turn  ! William  is  first  styled 
“ Deutsche  Kaiser  ” and  then  “ King  of  the  Prussians,” 
as  if  he  piqued  himself  on  being  a limited  monarch. 
“ Politic  policy  ” is  rendered  “political  policy,”  which 
makes  nonsense.  Muhammadans,  when  Mr.  Lowe  is 
reaching  after  penny-a-line  synonyms,  are  represented 
as  “worshippers  of  the  Prophet.”  Macedoine  appears 
as  Mac^donie.  And  here  is  a remarkable  instance  of 
precocity: — “While  still  in  long  clothes — so  the  story 
ran — his  father  had  shown  the  infant  Prince  to  a depu- 
tation of  Berlin  citizens.”  A father  in  long  clothes  ! 
“Very  surprised”  is  only  one  among  many  phrases 
which  do  not  pass  muster.  And  as  for  the  fine  writing, 
it  is  at  once  our  despair  and  our  amazement.  “To 
be  timeously  informed”  is  journalese  for  “To  be  in- 
formed in  time  ” ; and  we  are  treated  to  “ the  excam- 
bion  ” of  islands”  when  “exchange”  would  have  been 
so  much  simpler,  and  more  intelligible.  Of  course 
telegrams  are  not  sent,  but  “messages”  are  “flashed.” 
But  much  may  be  forgiven  for  his  obtrusive  good- 
nature, which  is  lenient  even  to  the  vagaries  of  Young 
Father  William,  about  whom  it  must  be  so  difficult  not 
to  write  a satire.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  vitality  of 
the  hand-shake,  which  reminded  Lord  Ampthill  of  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen  ; the  prowess  of  the  one-armed  bear- 
hunter,  described  by  the  foresters  as  “ brave  to  rash- 
ness ” ; and  the  versatility  of  the  “ artist  of  attitudes,” 
the  patriotic  orator,  the  champion  of  morals,  the  lime- 
light lecturer,  the  musician,  the  cartoonist,  and  the 
traveller  doing  his  19,000  miles  a year.  Only  indirectly 
is  he  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  only  then  if  it  be  admitted 
that  too  much  zeal,  having  passed  out  of  fashion,  is 
itself  ridiculous.  But  no  makeshift  of  good-nature  can 
veil  the  extravagant  extremes  of  the  character.  What 
a jumble  of  brat  and  hero  is  revealed  by  the  young 
officer  of  eleven,  who  burst  into  tears  because  he  was 
not  considered  old  enough  to  go  and  fight  the  French  ! 
“ His  Majesty  does  nothing  by  halves.  Between 
boycotting  Bismarck  at  Vienna,  and  treating  him  like  a 
fellow-sovereign  at  Berlin,  he  knew  no  mean.”  And  so 
with  his  speeches.  “Sometimes  they  read  like  the 
homilies  of  a field-preacher,  sometimes  like  the  fervid 
apostrophes  of  a French  poet,  and  sometimes  like  the 
most  floridly  picturesque  pages  of  an  Archenholtz  or 
a Napier.” 

The  sketch  of  Bismarck  fails  because  the  author 
takes  us  too  far  behind  the  scenes,  and  leaves  us 
incredulous  about  the  great  actor  whom  we  had  admired 
in  the  blaze  of  the  limelight.  We  may  feel  a kindness 
for  his  Viking  draughts  and  Homeric  laugh,  but  the 
obtrusion  of  his  egotism  and  lack  of  manners  is  a 
disillusion.  And  the  book  suffers  from  the  multiplicity 
of  plagiarism.  We  have  whole  slices  from  three  well- 
known  books  of  memoirs.  Still,  there  are  occasional 
passages  which  admit  of  repetition.  The  reply  to  Jules 
Favre,  when  he  said  that,  if  any  one  had  begun  to 
count  six  milliards  at  the  birth  of  Christ  he  would  not 
yet  have  completed  the  work,  is  in  the  best  Bismarckian 
vein  : “ Well,”  was  the  answer,  “ that  is  precisely  why 
I have  summoned  to  my  side  some  one  who  began  to 
count  even  before  the  birth  of  Christ,”  the  allusion 
being,  of  course,  to  the  Jewish  bankers,  Bleichroder 
and  Erlanger.  And  it  is  easy  to  picture  Bismarck 
growling  at  his  physician,  “ Don’t  ask  so  many  ques- 
tions,” and  then  caving  in  to  the  retort,  “Then  please 
consult  a veterinary  surgeon  ; he  asks  no  questions.” 
There  is  also  a pleasant  vein  about  his  treatment  of 
a message,  which  came  through  the  United  States 
Minister,  that  “Prince  Bismarck  is  respectfully  re- 
quested to  cable  ” (to  an  American  journalist)  “a  few 
words  in  reference  to  the  following  question  : ‘ What 
benefit  will  be  derived  in  your  Grace’s  (sic)  opinion  from 
International  Expositions  (sic)  ? ’ ” On  the  margin  of  this 
“ His  Grace  ” wrote  simply  and  conclusively  in  pencil 
the  one  word,  “ None,”  which  we  hope  edified,  if  it  did 
not  satisfy,  the  Yankee.  On  another  occasion,  to  a 
financial  gentleman  who  tried  to  pump  him  about  poli- 
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tics,  he  replied  that  he  knew  nothing,  as  he  had  not 
yet  seen  the  morning  paper. 

As  a judge  of  character  Mr.  Lowe  does  not  show  to 
such  advantage  as  he  does  as  an  anecdotist.  He  begins 
by  comparing  Bismarck  to  everybody  he  can  think  of, 
including  such  very  different  individuals  as  Cromwell, 
King  Alfred,  Strafford,  Frederick  the  Great,  William 
Pitt,  Walpole,  Victor  Emmanuel,  Henry  VIII.,  Richelieu, 
Macchiavelli,  and  Luther.  The  result  is  hopelessly  con- 
fusing ; whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  Bismarck’s  character 
is  a peculiarly  simple  one.  Perhaps  the  worst  blunder 
is  the  assertion  that  “ Bismarck  was  a Royalist  of  the 
first  water.”  No  doubt,  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
occupy  a throne  himself,  his  autocratic  instincts  would 
soon  have  developed  into  Royalism  ; but  throughout 
his  career  he  never  displayed  that  reverence  for  kings 
and  kingship  which  he  professed  for  the  authority  of 
strength.  As  he  summed  it  up  himself,  he  desired  not 
“la  contre-r^volution,  mais  le  contraire  de  la  revolu- 
tion.” “ I look  upon  absolutism  as  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  all  forms  of  government,”  he  observed  on  another 
occasion;  “you  have  no  idea  to  what  extent  the  de- 
stinies of  a despotically  ruled  land  can  sometimes  be 
influenced  by  a clever  flunkey.”  And  when  the  title  of 
Prince  was  conferred  upon  him,  he  remarked,  “ J’ai 
peste  toujours  contre  les  Princes,  et  voila  que  le  Roi 
m’y  associe ! ” For  the  rest,  his  influence  upon  the 
map  of  Europe  suffices  to  reveal  him  as  a Royalist  of 
anything  but  the  first  water.  Perhaps,  if  we  were 
called  upon  suddenly  to  declare  Prince  Bismarck’s 
most  pronounced  characteristic,  we  should  pitch  upon 
his  chronic  self-satisfaction.  In  all  his  speeches  and 
reflections  he  seems  to  be  contemplating  his  life’s 
work,  and  exclaiming,  “ Behold,  it  is  very  good.” 
But  one  passage  in  Mr.  Lowe’s  book,  which  we 
remember  seeing  quoted  triumphantly  in  a French 
paper  from  some  other  source,  touches  an  entirely 
different  chord.  “AtVarzin  once,”  we  read,  “after 
sitting  for  some  time  sunk  in  profound  reflection,  he 
lamented  that  he  had  derived  but  small  pleasure  or 
satisfaction  from  his  political  activity,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  much  vexation,  anxiety,  and  trouble.  He  had, 
he  said,  made  no  one  happy  by  it — neither  himself, 
his  family,  nor  any  one  else.  ‘ But  probably,’  he  con- 
tinued, ‘ many  unhappy.  Had  it  not  been  for  me  there 
would  have  been  three  great  wars  the  less  ; the  lives 
of  eighty  thousand  men  would  not  have  been  sacrificed, 
and  many  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  widows  would 
not  now  be  mourners.’”  The  picture  here  presented 
is  one  of  infinite  pathos. 

COMTE  CLARIFIED. 

“The  Positive  Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte.”  Freely 

Translated  and  Condensed  by  Harriet  Martineau  ; 

with  an  Introduction  by  Frederic  Harrison.  3 vols. 

Bohn’s  Library.  London  : George  Bell  & Sons. 

1896. 

TAEAN  COLET  was  a great  stickler  for  the  ancient 
custom  of  a Boy-Bishop,  who  was  an  urchin  elected 
in  the  libertas  Decembrica,  and  who  was  allowed  to  preach 
out  from  the  cathedral  pulpit  to  his  mates  and  elders 
all  his  whole  boyish  mind  and  heart,  with  the  audacity 
and  derision  of  derisive  youth  in  an  audacious  age.  It 
was  considered  but  fair  to  the  young,  and  medicinable 
to  didactic  eld,  that  the  new  age  should  have  its  say 
sometimes  ; and  most  interesting  that  say  must  have 
been.  To  read  Comte’s  “ Positive  Philosophy”  is  like 
listening  to  the  episcopus puerorum — a clever  and  voluble 
one,  too.  It  makes  one  feel  young  again  and  infal- 
lible, and  capable  of  delicious  leaps  and  heroic  under- 
takings, jesting  at  refutation,  scornful  of  obstacles,  and 
prepared  to  beard  the  aged  and  pluck  the  hairs  of  the 
wise,  out  ’of  sheer  delight  in  life  and  in  frolic  venture- 
someness. Comte  had  a quite  boyish  love  of  generali- 
zation and  a convenient  habit  of  dropping  fractions. 

“ Everything  and  everybody  passes  through  three 
stages,”  he  tells  us,  with  sparkling  eye  and  flushed 
chubby  cheek;  “first  we  explain  things  by  God,  and 
next  by  abstractions,  and  at  last  by  laws,  and  laws  are 
flatly  against  the  other  two.  We  must  aim  at  grouping 
our  knowledge,  and  by  my  patent  binder,  tying  ob- 
servations into  sheaves,  and  sheaves  into  stacks,  and 
some  day  we  will  tie  stacks  together  with  a bigger  cord 


still  (say  gravitation)  ; but  I will  not  anticipate.  The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  not  man,  as  dotards  have 
held,  but  triangles,  meteors,  weights,  gases,  the  duode- 
num, and  banking.  We  just  go  from  simple  to  compli- 
cated, from  inorganic  to  organic,  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner,  taking  things  just  as  they  come.  So  we  begin 
with  number,  and  so  on  up  to  sociology,  zoology,  &c. 
Never  mind  why,  they  go  into  one  another.  Next  I 
will  tell  you  how  to  reorganize  the  world.  None  of 
your  mystical  bowings  and  gropings,  none  of  your  revo- 
lutionary nonsense  about  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity (which  ends  in  Napoleon).  A parliament  of  inde- 
pendent thinkers,  taken  out  of  five  Western  nations 
only,  is  to  renew  and  renovate  all  human  conceptions  ; 
a new  Holy  Catholic  Church  will  arise  of  my  own 
making,  and  a few  more  such  receipts  will  answer 
admirably.  Finally,  I beg  to  observe  that  the  hat  will 
be  handed  round,  as  I must  eat  before  I can  reform  you 
all  as  fully  as  I mean  to  do.” 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  this  Boy-Bishop’s  earn- 
estness, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  situation  is  funny  ; 
for  he  lectures  away,  gravely  and  authoritatively,  at  the 
Dean  and  Canons,  without  the  least  sense  that  he  is 
often  talking  with  lamentable  ignorance  and  absurdity, 
and  there  stands  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  like  a choleric 
beadle,  to  keep  one  from  laughing  out  loud,  and  the 
shade  of  Miss  Harriet  Martineau  opening  and  closing 
the  doors.  It  seems  ungracious  to  question  whether 
chemistry  does  depend  anyhow  upon  astronomy,  and  to 
recall  the  spectrum  ; and  to  ask  whether  logic  and 
Mr.  Barnato  ever  had  a theological  first  state  ; and  to 
wonder  what  constitutes  a law  and  what  it  implies. 
But  let  us  not  be  censorious,  but  rather  proud  of  this 
representative  of  youth  and  superiority.  He  has  genius, 
at  least  in  patches  and  tussocks  in  the  lecture.  He 
may  prophesy  at  random  that  the  British  Constitution  is 
in  articulo  mortis ; but  when  he  interprets  old  events, 
such  as  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  as  the  great  barrier 
to  a too  hereditary  and  caste  system,  or  ancient  war,  be- 
cause it  forced  organization  and  cohesion  upon  irra- 
tional and  selfish  men,  he  is  a gifted  critic,  and  as  such  is 
a source  of  perpetual  delight  to  his  readers.  He  draws 
many  a bow  at  a venture,  and  smites  some  great  foe 
between  the  joints  of  the  harness.  How  clever  is  his 
unmasking  of  the  political  economists  of  the  day,  who 
are  convicted  of  forging  a pseudo-science  which  they 
avowed  to  be  “isolated  from  that  of  social  philosophy 
in  general,”  whereas  in  social  and  biological  science  “ all 
the  various  general  aspects  of  the  subject  are  scientifi- 
cally one  and  rationally  inseparable  ! ” How  bold  he  is 
in  the  belief  that  whatsoever  is  past  has  failed,  because 
it  was  insufficient  or  untrue,  and  therefore  can  never  be 
revived,  and  that  the  golden  age  rather  lies  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past  ! Of  course  it  is  a mistake  on  Comte’s 
part  to  translate  the  notion  that  all  our  knowledge  is 
relative,  into  the  wild  assertion  that  we  only  know 
“ phenomena,”  just  as  his  admiration  for  Gall  and  his 
fury  at  psychology  were  absurd  ; but  yet  has  not  the 
modern  world,  as  a whole,  gone  after  Comte  ? Have 
we  not  been  ruled  by  syndicates  of  bankers,  educated 
by  the  chicken-fatting  process  of  stuffing  in  languages 
and ’ologies,  with  no  “ illusory  notion  of  causation”? 
Have  we  not  surrendered  our  ideas  of  personal  identity 
as  he  bade  us,  vaguely  served  humanity  for  our  reli- 
gion, scrupulously  respected  our  vital  sparks,  and 
done  a great  number  of  other  things  whereof  we  now 
begin  to  weary  ? The  sermons  of  the  Boy-Bishop 
showed  what  was  coming  ; but,  as  usual,  the  young 
prophet  imagined  that  he  was  a man  of  finality,  instead 
of  being  a man  of  a phase.  Mr.  Harrison  could  not 
gather  us  together  to  worship  in  Fetter  Lane  nor 
Mr.  Congreve  draw  us  all  into  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street, 
but  we  have  all  been  Positivists  in  our  day.  But  now 
the  Boy-Bishops  at  the  festum  stultorum  preach  quite 
contrary  to  most  of  these  Comtist  doctrines.  Sciences 
are  to  fold  their  hands  and  pray,  and  say  amen  to  the 
poets  ; and  metaphysicians  are  to  spin  again,  and 
dreamers  may  dream,  and  people  may  go  up  cloud- 
capped  mountains  and  come  out  with  graven  laws  and 
shining  faces,  and  do  so  many  other  things,  that  it  is 
well  worth  reading  through  the  “ Positive  Philosophy  ” 
again  in  this  abridged  and  clarified  form,  just  to  notice 
how  the  world  has  moved  in  half  a century,  and  left 
even  Mr.  Harrison  among  the  fogies. 
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FLAMBOYANT  HISTORY. 

“ The  Makers  of  Modern  Rome.”  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1895. 

THERE  is  a style  of  architecture  overcharged  with 
unnecessary  and  florid  detail  in  which  the  essential 
scheme  is  lost  in  a wilderness  of  design.  There  is  a 
style  of  painting,  too,  in  which  primitive  forcibleness 
and  simple  dignity  of  idea  are  sacrificed  to  a revel  in 
superfluities.  The  “ flowery  ” artist  who  has  no  sense 
of  proportion  is  as  lavish  as  a child  who  piles  on  colour 
all  over  his  picture,  thinking  that  brightness  is  produced 
by  the  largest  possible  amount  of  paint.  These  reflections 
are  venerable,  but  appropriate,  seeing  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  new  book,  “ The  Makers  of 
Modern  Rome,”  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  an  exponent 
without  parallel  of  floridness  in  literature. 

For  many  years  now  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  been  in- 
evitable. Her  fecundity  is  only  less  surprising  than 
her  punctuality.  Her  books  come  out  as  regularly  as 
the  clock  strikes.  They  are  sometimes  novels,  some- 
times biographies,  sometimes  histories,  but  always  it  is 
the  same  individual  Mrs.  Oliphant.  That  fatally  fluent 
style,  that  singular  talent  for  using  a hundred  words 
where  one  is  often  one  too  many,  are  the  same  whether 
the  subject  is  Venice  or  Florence,  or  a Scotch  parsonage, 
or  psychical  research.  Only  in  this  last  prattle  about 
Rome  we  cannot  help  recalling  a characteristic  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  Castlewood’s,  described  by  Harry 
Esmond,  “ Like  the  Western  sun,  she  blushed  redder 
towards  her  setting.”  “ Makers  of  Modern  Rome  ” 
is  more  highly  rouged,  bejewelled,  and  beribboned 
than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

As  an  historian  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  She  herself  says,  in  her  preface  : — Nobody 
will  expect  in  this  book  or  from  me  the  results  of 
original  research  or  a settlement  of  vexed  questions 
which  have  occupied  the  gravest  students.”  This  in- 
genuous appeal  to  the  critic  is  made  more  effective  by 
a statement  in  the  same  dedication  that  “ the  work  has 
been  much  interrupted  by  sorrow  and  suffering,  on 
which  account  for  any  slips  of  hers  the  writer  asks 
indulgence.”  This  is  enough  to  soften  the  heart  of  the 
most  unchivalrous  of  reviewers,  and  make  him  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  inaccuracies  or  blunders  ; but  he  is  still 
obliged  professionally  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  com- 
piling a portly  book  of  some  five  hundred  pages  about 
one  of  the  most  intricate  periods  of  history,  if  that  book 
is  not  to  be  judged  by  historical  standards.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  ranges  from  the  Rome  of  the  fourth  century 
to  the  Rome  of  Leo  X.  She  splits  up  these  thousand 
years  into  romantic  divisions — “ Honourable  Women 
Not  a Few  ” ; “ The  Popes  who  Made  the  Papacy  ” ; 
“ Lo  Popolo  and  the  Tribune”;  “The  Popes  who 
Made  the  City.”  The  first  book,  in  spite  of  the  glow- 
ing pompousness  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  descriptions,  is 
dull  and  flat.  Albina,  Marcella,  Paula,  occupy  a hun- 
dred closely  printed  pages  ; but  they  do  nothing  but 
wear  “ heavy  golden  tissues,”  and  make  lions  of 
“ meagre  and  sinewy  ” saints.  The  second  book,  deal- 
ing with  the  great  Popes,  is  an  improvement ; but  we 
believe  that  it  would  convey  little  meaning  to  any  one 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  fierce 
struggle  between  Empire  and  Papacy.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  Hildebrand,  struggling  through  a fog  of  ver- 
boseness, emerges  clear,  thoughtful,  and  reasonable. 
But  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  shaky  on  Innocent  III.  That 
great  Pope,  who  aspired  to  the  unattainable  ideal  of 
exercising  a moral  government  over  the  Christian 
world,  is  persistently  misunderstood  by  us,  perhaps 
because  his  name  is  coupled  with  calamity  in  England. 
He  pronounced  the  interdict,  condemned  the  champions 
of  liberty  and  the  form  of  sound  government,  and  the 
deep  mark  he  leaves  on  our  history  must  be  allowed  to 
be  one  of  aggression  and  injustice.  In  spite  of  this,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  grandeur  of  his  aims, 
and  the  great  zeal  for  righteousness  with  which  he 
was  inspired.  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  criticism  of  his  relations 
w’ith  the  Empire  is  interesting,  although  we  doubt  its 
soundness. 

With  the  gush  over  Rienzi,  an  inflated  mountebank, 
who  burst  when  he  was  pricked,  we  have  no  patience. 
Nor  have  we  been  able  to  discover  from  Mrs.  Oliphant 


on  what  ground  he  can  be  considered  as  a “ Maker  ” of 
Rome.  The  only  two  things  of  which  he  can  be  called 
the  “maker”  are  Lord  Lytton’s  bombastic  novel, 
and  Wagner’s  noisy  trumpet-and-drum  opera  founded 
on  that  novel.  Mrs.  Oliphant  writes  about  the  Popes 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  misses  out  Alexander  VI.  She 
says  a great  deal  about  Leo  X.  and  very  little  about 
Michael  Angelo.  But  those  are  only  indications  of  the 
lack  of  proportion  and  adjustment  which  characterizes 
the  book  from  first  to  last.  If  the  glib  pen  had  once 
spluttered,  some  prominence  might  have  attached  to  a 
character  or  phrase.  But  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  pen  never 
plays  her  such  a trick.  Purple  patches  may  sometimes 
be  found  in  other  writers’  books.  But  “ The  Makers  of 
Modern  Rome  ” is  a series  of  rolling  purple  meadows, 
smooth,  unshaded,  trackless,  and  indistinguishable. 

EPISCOPAL  PALACES. 

“ Episcopal  Palaces  of  England.”  By  Edmund  Venables, 
late  Canon  and  Precentor  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
and  others.  London  : Isbister.  1895. 

THE  late  Canon  Venables  of  Lincoln  left  his  projected 
book  on  bishops’  residences  in  an  incomplete 
state.  He  described  eight  of  the  eleven  included  in 
this  volume.  Whether  he  intended  to  finish  the  series 
or  not  we  have  no  information.  A little  note  tells  us 
that  its  scheme  was  projected  by  Canon  Venables  ; but 
after  going  carefully  through  we  have  found  no  special 
scheme,  no  reason  why  their  author  should  have  selected 
these  eight,  and  none  why  the  writer  of  the  prefatory 
note  should  say  that  the  portion  of  the  task  left  undone 
“ has  been  happily  completed  by  the  hearty  and  sympa- 
thetic co-operation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson, 
the  Rev.  J.  Browne  Cave,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Maddison,  of 
Lincoln,  and  Canon  Church.”  The  houses  selected  for 
notice  do  not  seem  to  have  been  chosen  on  any  “ scheme” 
whatever ; but  while  some  of  the  most  interesting 
have  been  omitted,  others  of  little  importance  have 
been  included.  No  book  on  episcopal  houses  can  be 
considered  even  approximately  complete  which  leaves 
out  Hartlebury,  probably  the  oldest  inhabited  “ palace  ” 
in  England,  or  Chichester,  or  Hereford,  or  Eccleshall, 
to  mention  only  a few.  The  illustrations  are  pretty,  but 
leave  out  anything  which  the  artist,  Mr.  Ansted,  did 
not  chance  to  admire.  Thus,  at  Ely,  we  cannot  dis- 
cover any  distinct  indication  of  Wren’s  work,  though 
the  sketches  are  very  pleasing  and  picturesque. 

The  use  of  the  word  “ palace  ” grew  up  in  very  recent 
times.  Even  Lambeth  was  the  “ manor  house”  of  the 
archbishop  until  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when 
“ palace”  began  to  come  into  use.  Strictly  speaking, 
only  the  mansion  of  the  bishop  in  the  city  from  which 
the  see  is  named  is  the  palace.  Therefore  there  are  no 
palaces  at  Canterbury,  Carlisle,  Worcester,  Rochester, 
and  several  other  episcopal  cities,  and  it  is  not  usual  to 
call  Rose  Castle,  Hartlebury,  Fatnham,  or  Bishop’s 
Auckland  palaces.  Among  the  episcopal  residences 
described  in  this  book  is  Fulham,  almost  the  only  house 
left  to  the  See  of  London.  Neither  it  nor  the  house 
rented  in  St.  James’s  Square  is  really  entitled  to  the 
designation  of  palace,  even  in  the  least  precise  way  of 
speaking.  Before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  bishop 
had  houses  at  Hornsey,  Stepney,  and  many  other 
places.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  Headstone, 
near  Pinner,  and  a complete  line  of  manor  houses  from 
Lambeth  to  his  “palace”  at  Canterbury,  such  as 
Otford,  Knole,  and  others.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  had 
Ely  Place,  not  Ely  Palace,  in  Holborn,  and  has  now  Ely 
House  in  Dover  Street.  “ Crockford  ” is  careful  to 
call  the  Bishop  of  London’s  residence  in  St.  James’s 
Square  “ London  House.”  But  the  manor  house  is 
Fulham  Palace.  The  Archbishops  of  York  have  had 
Bishopthorpe,  at  least  since  the  thirteenth  century,  as 
their  principal  residence ; and  Canon  Venables  says, 
judiciously,  “ It  is  high  time  to  get  rid  of  the  notion, 
productive  of  no  little  cheap  abuse  of  the  Church  and 
her  dignitaries,  that  every  bishop’s  house  is  necessarily 
a palace.”  York  had  its  palace,  as  Canterbury  had — 
that  is,  a residence  in  the  metropolitan  city,  close  to  the 
old  minster.  Its  chapel  remains,  and  now  does  duty  as 
a chapter  library.  Bishopthorpe,  by  the  way,  is  only 
leased  to  the  northern  primate.  Bishop  Gray,  about 
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1241,  built  it  for  his  own  residence,  and  with  much 
foresight  gave  it  by  an  assignment  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  on  condition  that  they  should  grant  it  to  each 
successive  incumbent  of  the  See.  So  Archbishop  Mac- 
lagan  pays  the  annual  rent  of  twenty  marks  unto  this  day. 
The  older  name  of  the  place  was  St.  Andrewthorpe. 
The  house  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  till  lately  Rise- 
holme  ; that  of  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  is  Bishopgarth  ; 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  Bishopstowe  ; and  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  Benwell  Tower. 

Of  those  residences  which,  in  Canon  Venables’s 
definition,  are  true  palaces,  there  are  notices  in 
this  volume  of  Ely,  Wells,  Salisbury,  and  Norwich, 
with  observations  on  the  ruins  at  Lincoln.  All 
are  not  of  equal  interest.  Some,  of  great  antiquity, 
have  been  so  altered  and  repaired  that  very  little  older 
than  the  present  reign  can  be  distinguished.  Before 
his  unwieldy  diocese  was  divided  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
had  manor  houses  at  Nettleham,  Stow,  Buckden, 
Sleaford,  Newark,  Liddington,  Banbury,  and  Woburn, 
all  to  use  on  his  travels.  No  doubt,  as  he  visited 
one  or  another,  he  took  with  him  the  necessary 
furniture  of  at  least  a room  or  two,  and  probably 
also  casements  and  glass  for  temporary  use  in  the 
windows.  Most  of  these  manors  were  surrendered 
to  the  rapacious  ministers  of  Edward  VI.  Buckden, 
the  chief  of  them  all,  is  now  a private  residence, 
having  been  “restored”  and  added  to  recently.  It 
was  sold  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who, 
with  the  shortsighted  and  high-handed  policy  which 
made  so  many  clergymen  complain  fifty  years  ago, 
built  the  Bishop  a new  house  at  Riseholme,  two  miles 
or  more  from  his  episcopal  cathedral.  “Years  after- 
wards one  of  the  Commissioners,  on  being  asked  why 
the  bishop  had  not  been  placed  in  his  palace  at  Lincoln, 
naively  replied,  ‘ We  did  not  know  what  a charming 
situation  it  is.’  ” Meanwhile  the  palace  was  rented  by 
successive  tenants,  who  kept  it  in  good  repair,  and  even 
endeavoured  to  save  the  ruins  which  surrounded  it 
from  destruction.  The  greater  part  of  the  present 
house  was  built  in  the  last  century,  and  though  “it 
cannot  be  called  beautiful,”  it  is  roomy  and  comfort- 
able, and  “ commands  the  same  view  as  the  mediaeval 
palace  which  lies  in  ruins  beside  it.”  At  Manchester 
and  Chester,  and  in  several  other  places,  the  Commis- 
sioners acted  in  the  same  stupid  and  ignorant  way — the 
tradition  surviving  until  very  lately,  if,  indeed,  it  is 
extinct  yet.  The  lamented  Bishop  Fraser  was  quite  as 
high-handed  and  had  reason  on  his  side.  When  he 
was  appointed  he  took  a suburban  villa  almost  in 
Manchester,  and  then  added  a second  to  it,  and  so 
brought  himself  into  close  neighbourhood  and  personal 
contact  with  the  people  in  his  charge.  This  excellent 
example  has  been  followed  here  and  there  as  at  Lincoln, 
and  though  a bishop  may  want  a country  or  seaside 
residence  for  use  during  some  part  of  the  year,  no 
doubt  his  home  should  be  among  the  clergy  and  the 
congregations  over  whom  he  is  supposed  to  rule.  If 
the  Bishops  of  London  lived  in  London,  it  is  likely  they 
might  be  brought  to  understand  how  their  senseless 
destruction  of  City  churches  has  undermined  their 
influence. 

“A  SOLDIER  IN  BATTLE.” 

“ A Soldier  in  Battle  ; or,  Life  in  the  Ranks  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.”  By  Frank  Wilkeson. 
London  : Bellairs  & Co.  1896. 

TN  a preface  which  is  peculiarly  lacking  in  modesty  or 
accuracy  of  assertion,  Mr.  Wilkeson  tells  us  that 
this  little  book  is  intended  to  be  a military  history  from 
the  soldier’s  point  of  view.  Hitherto  “war  history  has 
been  written  to  repair  damaged  or  wholly  ruined  mili- 
tary reputations.”  The  men  who  carried  muskets  have 
no  reputations  to  defend  or  create,  and  so  it  is  sug- 
gested that  what  they  say  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than 
the  accounts  of  high  commanders.  A most  rhetorical 
appeal  is  made  to  any  other  persons  who  may  have 
served  in  the  ranks  during  the  War  of  Secession, 
as  did  our  author,  to  leave  a contribution  behind 
them  as  to  what  they  saw  and  did.  According  to 
our  author,  very  many  of  them  were  the  equals,  not 
a few  the  superiors,  of  their  officers  in  “ intelligence, 
courage,  and  military  ability,”  and  their  “judgment 


about  the  conduct  of  the  war,  by  reason  of  the  vast- 
ness of  their  number,  will  have  all  the  force  of 
public  opinion.  That  is  almost  invariably  right.  . . . 
The  grumbling  of  a single  soldier  at  a camp-fire 
may  be  unreasonable,  and  his  criticism  abusive.  The 
criticism  of  100,000  American  soldiers  will  be  absolute 
truth!"  The  italics  are  ours.  The  American  army  is 
evidently  more  formidable  than  we  had  imagined,  and 
in  these  modern  days,  when  the  intelligence  of  indi- 
viduals is  so  valuable,  it  will  indeed  be  a serious  thing 
to  face  an  array  of  potential  Moltkes  and  Wellingtons, 
every  one  of  whom  is  fit  to  direct  an  army  corps. 
We  are  glad  to  hear,  too,  that  absolute  truth  is  a charac- 
teristic of  the  utterances  of  every  freeborn  citizen  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  any  base  suspicions  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  more  vivid  delineations  in  these  pages  is  for  ever 
banished  from  our  minds.  It  appears  that  there  were 
two  cardinal  errors  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  the 
Unionist  side,  the  exposure  of  which  now  is  the  more 
interesting  in  so  far  as  neither  Hamley  nor  any  other  of 
the  great  authorities  who  have  studied  it  have  dwelt 
upon  them.  It  seems  that  it  was  a mistake  to  call  for 
volunteers,  and  it  was  a grievous  error  to  prefer  West 
Point  graduates  for  command,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
choose  men  to  lead  who  had  spent  their  time  in  the 
study  of  war  as  a profession.  Further,  our  author 
(and  no  doubt  100,000  American  soldiers  will  corrobo- 
rate him),  both  from  his  own  experiences  on  active  ser- 
vice and  “ from  the  current  history  of  war,”  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  “the  salvation  of  his  country 
requires  that  the  West  Point  Academy  be  destroyed.” 
Delenda  est  Carthago.  In  opposition  to  the  recorded 
opinion  of  such  comparative  amateurs  as  Napoleon,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  and  Von  Moltke,  our  author  holds 
that  successful  commanders  are  not  made,  but,  “ like 
great  poets,  they  are  born  ” ; and  th‘e  mighty  Corsican 
is  cited  as  one  who  with  Caesar  “ was  not  a product 
of  the  schools,”  in  spite  of  his  maxim  as  to  “ Lisez, 
relisez,”  and  the  different  study  of  campaigns  which 
rendered  him  remarkable.  West  Point,  it  appears, 
turns  out  “shoulder-strapped  office-holders.  It  cannot 
produce  soldiers.”  Yet  one,  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  is 
thought  by  competent  judges  to  have  been  the  best 
soldier  America  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  best  that 
this  century  has  seen,  and  he  not  only  graduated  at 
West  Point,  but  was  for  a time  superintendent  of  that 
institution.  But  we  must  make  allowances  for  Mr. 
Wilkeson,  since  he  tells  us  with  guileless  candour  that 
he  is  conscious  of  imperfections,  and  will  in  a future 
edition  try  to  correct  his  shortcomings.  “ Moderation 
and  forbearance  of  statement  and  opinion  have  been 
my  error  ! ” The  second  edition  will  be  very  highly 
spiced  indeed,  and  should  sell  well.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  flamboyant  style  of  the  preface,  which  is  apt  to 
prejudice  a reader  against  the  subsequent  chapters,  the 
book  is  most  interesting.  The  scenes  are  described  in 
a most  vivid  and  graphic  manner,  and  we  have  not 
since  the  “Debacle”  read  any  military  literature  which 
so  impressed  us  with  a sense  of  realism.  Undoubtedly 
Mr.  Wilkeson  has  the  knack  of  placing  a scene  before  us 
in  a few  bold,  telling  strokes,  such  as  many  a war  corre- 
spondent would  envy.  He  would,  in  fact,  make  an  ideal 
war  correspondent.  Since  he  writes  from  the  ranks,  the 
absolute  truth  of  all  he  tells  us  is  naturally  guaranteed, 
and  he  therefore  wields  a rod  over  us  such  as  other 
writers  cannot  hope  to  possess  ; but  in  the  telling  of  the 
tale  he  is  on  the  same  platform  as  the  ordinary  story- 
teller, and  he  more  than  holds  his  own  with  the  very 
best  of  them.  The  account  of  how  the  patriotic  volun- 
teers left  Albany,  and  the  encouragement  they  received 
from  their  fellow -citizens  on  their  departure  for  the 
front,  is  admirably  related,  as  is  also  the  description  of 
their  life  on  board  the  steamer.  And  some  remarks  on 
the  “Artillery  humbug”  are  so  much  to  the  point,  and 
are  so  applicable  to  the  kind  of  thing  that  went  on  in 
our  service  until  quite  recently,  and  in  places  even  still 
survives,  that  we  must  reproduce  them  “ My  lad,  you 
are  just  beginning  to  discover  the  artillery  humbug. 
You  serve  in  what  should  be  the  most  efficient  arm  of 
the  service  ; an  arm  where  men  and  horses  and  guns 
should  be  wasted  as  water,  where  tons  of  ammunition 
should  be  expended  in  target  practice,  because  if  a 
gunner  cannot  hit  the  object  he  fires  at,  he  had  better 
not  fire  at  all,  as  to  miss  excites  the  contempt  of  the 
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enemy.  I have  served  in  this  army  for  two  years,”  he 
said,  “and  there  is  not  a general  officer  in  it  who 
understands  how  to  use  artillery,  not  one  ” ! How 
many  are  there  even  now  in  our  own? 

FICTION. 

“ The  Creed  of  Philip  Glyn.”  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alan 
Brodrick.  London  : Ward  & Downey.  1896. 

“ A Village  Drama.”  By  V.  Schallenberger.  London: 
Bliss,  Sands,  & Foster.  1896. 

THE  creed  of  Philip  Glyn,  we  are  told,  “was  a very 
simple  one  ; it  was  contained  in  a few  syllables, 

‘ God  is  Love — Love  is  of  God.’  He  never  despaired  of 
any  human  being,  however  degraded,  in  whose  nature 
lingered  the  tiniest  spark  of  love,  even  for  a dog.”  He 
was  a very  silly  fellow,  and  has  no  business  in  the  title 
at  all,  for  his  role  never  exceeds  that  of  a Greek  chorus. 
The  principal  character  is  “ Keith  Transome,  artist,” 
whose  wife  is  distasteful  to  the  author  because  of 
“bold  eyes,”  “a  loud  voice,”  and  a partiality  for 
brandy.  She  seems  to  have  no  other  faults,  for  the 
phrases  put  into  her  mouth  are  such  as  no  sane  woman, 
however  “bold”  and  “loud,”  would  use.  For  in- 
stance, when  Keith’s  mother  says  “You  must  let  me  be 
a real  mother  to  you,  will  you  ? ”,  the  wife  “ tosses  her 
head,”  and  replies,  “ I’ll  not  be  bullied.”  Keith 
dislikes  his  wife  because  she  disappointed  him  by  not 
being  in  a ship  which  went  down  with  all  hands,  and 
because  he  loves  another  woman.  He  comes  home  one 
day  and  finds  her  in  the  act  of  drinking  a poisonous 
lotion,  whereupon  he  makes  himself  scarce  for  some 
hours,. and  comes  back  to  find  her  dying.  Philip  Glyn, 
who  is  a clergyman,  finds  out  about  this  virtual 
murder,  and  at  once  consents  to  hush  it  up.  He  even 
helps  Keith  to  marry  the  other  woman  eventually, 
though  he  is  himself  in  love  with  her.  Mrs.  Brodrick 
evidently  means  very  well,  but  her  work  is  still  most 
jejune.  Her  chief  mistake  is  in  writing  about  fast 
people,  whom  she  has  never  met.  If  she  has  ambitions 
to  write  fiction  she  will  do  well  to  confine  her  attentions 
in  future  to  Sunday-school  readers. 

“A Village  Drama,”  as  the  title  implies,  is  concerned 
with  highly  uninteresting  people,  and  never  even 
approaches  the  dramatic.  The  village  is  in  America, 
and  the  characters  seem  to  combine  the  dulness  of 
villagers  with  the  vulgarity  of  Americans  to  an  unusual 
degree.  Everybody  talks  with  the  same  accent,  not 
excepting  the  author,  and  the  irritation  thereby  engen- 
dered is  unrelieved  by  any  quaintness  or  originality  of 
treatment.  As  a masterpiece  of  monotony  we  believe 
this  book  to  be  unrivalled  ; and  if  the  faculty  are  right 
in  recommending  yawns  as  a healthy  exercise,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  advising  frequent  perusals.  We  notice 
that  the  author  has  already  produced  a work  called 
“ Green  Tea.”  The  present  soporific  is,  doubtless, 
intended  as  an  antidote.  Indeed,  no  victim  of  insomnia 
should  be  without  it  on  his  night-table. 

“ The  X Jewel  : a Romance  of  the  Days  of  James  VI.” 
By  the  Hon.  Frederick  Moncreiff.  Edinburgh  : 
William  Blackwood.  1896. 

“The  Rajah’s  Sapphire.”  Written  by  M.  P.  Shiel  from 
a plot  given  him  viva  voce  by  W.  T.  Stead.  London: 
Ward,  Lock,  & Bowden.  1896. 

Jewels  in  fiction  have  been  exhausted  these  thousand 
years,  and  Mr.  Moncreiff  shows  himself  quite  impotent 
to  revive  them.  Nor  has  he  the  dimmest  conception 
how  a plot  should  be  constructed.  His  story  has  no 
end,  very  little  beginning,  and  constant  incoherence. 
The  X jewel  is  minutely  described  ; but  it  would  re- 
quire X rays  to  peer  into  the  author’s  mind  and  find  out 
why  all  the  principal  people  in  Scotland  were  so  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  possess  it.  Most  irritating  of  all, 
we  find  at  every  touch  and  turn  ever  so  many  ragged 
ends  of  stillborn  plots,  which  neither  have  nor  could 
have  any  bearing  on  the  story  itself.  But  the  book  is 
gracefully  written,  and  illustrates  in  a scholarly  way  the 
times  and  character  of  “ the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom,” 
who  is  treated  more  sympathetically  than  usual  and  dis- 
plays a native  shrewdness  wherewith  Whig  historians 
had  not  credited  him. 

“The  Rajah’s  Sapphire”  has  not  even  the  excuse  of 


good  English  or  good  intentions.  It  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  a lunatic,  and  as,  it-is  avowedly  inspired 
by  Mr.  Stead,  there  is  no  need  to  mention  that  it  is 
vulgar.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  a jewel  which  brought 
calamity  on  all  who  became  possessed  of  it  ; but  the 
story  is  not  even  dished  up  with  a vestige  of  originality. 
We  are  taken  behind  the  scenes  of  the  present  German 
Court  and  introduced  to  English  county  society  by  one 
whose  acquaintance  with  either  can  only  have  filtered 
through  the  servants’  hall.  Indeed,  the  style  and 
descriptions  might  be  culled  from  the  “ Family 
Herald”  and  are  quite  sure  to  appeal  to  Jeames  and 
Mary  Anne.  “ Yesterday  we  were  at  Hendon — such  a 
scene  ! ” we  read.  “ But  the  lady  ice-gliders  mostly  lacked 
a certain  something  which  I cannot  define.  It  is  an 
art  which  few  Englishwomen  attain  to  the  perfection  of 
gracefulness  seen,  for  example,  in  the  Princess.” 
“The  suite  of  rooms  led  one  into  the  other,  so  that  the 
vista  of  magnificent  and  brilliantly  lighted  apartments 
was  superb.  Over  three  thousand  wax  candles  were 
used,  in  addition  to  the  electric  light,  which  was  made 
to  simulate  wax  candles.”  Just  fancy!  “ ‘ You  come 
to  my  house,”’  says  the  villain  of  the  piece,  “ ‘ introduce 
you  to  lords  and  dukes.  Shake  hands  ’ ! Their  hands 
met.  The  High-flyer  was  cunning  as  well  as  cowardly.” 
It  is  on  this  individual,  “ the  High-flyer,”  an  eccentric 
millionaire,  that  the  plot,  such  as  it  is,  depends.  He 
has  a mania  for  going  the  pace,  drives  tandem  at  full 
gallop  and  enjoys  running  over  “an  old  cripple,  or  a 
blind  man,  or  a woman  with  child  ” ; skates  furiously 
and  knocks  “ lady  ice-gliders”  into  smithereens  ; talks 
Telegraphese  ; and  drives  “ his  great  and  splendid 
steam  yacht  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  ship  had  ever 
gone.”  The  main  incident  in  the  book  is  his  ramming  a 
North  German  Lloyd  liner  and  sacrificing  400  lives 
- — an  incident  evidently  suggested  by  the  tragedy 
of  the  “Elbe”  the  other  year.  “If  he  attempted  to 
write,  the  pen  made  a thick  stroke,  or  else  broke  to 
splinters  under  his  hand.”  The  caricatures  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  the  book  are  equally  grotesque,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  printed  on  cardboard  with  gold  tops 
and  ragged  edges  is  not  a sufficient  passport  to  our 
indulgence. 

“ An  Impression  by  Michael  Dure,  called  ‘ The  Imagi- 
nation of  their  Hearts.’  ” London  : Henry  & Co. 
1896 

An  affected  title-page  introduces  us  to  a book  with 
elements  of  cleverness,  which  are  obscured  by  much  un- 
necessary posing  and  many  half-witted  epigrams.  We 
do  not  know  Mr.  Dure,  but  after  reading  his  book  we  are 
convinced  that  he  rather  lacks  intelligence,  but  has  had 
the  run  of  a second-rate  studio.  All  his  characters  are 
detestable  prigs,  who  spend  their  time  in  straining  after 
impossible  epigrams  and  bandying  the  dreary  jargon  of 
painter-men.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  “ the  im- 
agination of  their  hearts  ” is  how  they  may  settle  the 
pros  and  cons  of  realism  in  art.  .The  style  reminds  us 
sometimes  of  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  at  his  worst  and 
sometimes  of  a well-known  playwright.  The  inspiration 
of  this,  for  instance,  is  unmistakable  : “If  there  were  a 
beautiful  vice,  it  would  be  the  most  delightful  thing  in 
the  world — morality  is  so  monotonous.”  And  the  book 
abounds  in  such  remarks.  Yet  there  is  undoubted 
promise  of  cleverness,  and  we  believe  that,  when  the 
author  grows  up,  he  may  yet  do  good  work.  As  it  is, 
he  often  succeeds  in  leaving  an  impression  behind  him, 
not  always  irritating,  but  nearly  always  depressing. 
Only  a very  young  man  could  possibly  display  so  much 
misanthropy.  He  deserves  congratulation  upon  the 
delicate  way  in  which  he  treads  over  thin  ice  at  the 
crisis  of  an  elopement,  but  what  a commonplace  situa- 
tion have  we  here:  “Cora  smoked  one  of  his  cigar- 
ettes ; and  he,  their  lips  together,  was  drawing  the 
smoke  from  her  mouth  to  his.”  And  the  chapter  ends 
with  it,  as  if  with  a prodigious  discovery  ! 

“ A Pagan  Soul.”  By  Louis  Vintras.  London  : 
Hurst  & Blackett.  1896. 

Louis  Vintras  ought  to  write  a play.  Her  dialogue 
and  epigrams  are  excellent.  But  she  cannot  construct 
a plot,  and  she  is  insufferably  tedious  when  she  attempts 
the  simplest  narrative.  We  do  not  know  Louis  Vintras 
from  Adam  or  Eve,  but  we  would  wager  odds  that  she 
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is  a charming-  woman  of  thirty-eight.  Balzac  immor- 
talized the  “ woman  of  thirty,”  but  Louis  Vintras  has 
gone  eight  better,  and  created  a paragon  of  charms, 
with  a “ divine  face,”  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  We 
agree  that  youth  is  not  in  it  with  wit  and  beauty,  but 
we  are  sceptical  about  irresistible  possibilities  so  many 
milestones  ahead.  The  weak  part  of  the  book  is  that 
all  the  characters,  without  exception,  scintillate  in  the 
same  key,  howbeit  bright.  Here  are  a few  specimens 
taken  at  random : — ‘ ‘ What  is  life  but  a continual  struggle 
to  keep  our  bodies  clean  and  make  our  souls  dirty  ? ” 
“Poor  people  do  not  love,  they  multiply.”  “ Men  are 
nothing  better  than  poachers  in  love  matters  ; most  of 
them  never  even  take  out  a licence,  and  those  who  go 
to  that  expense  think  themselves  fully  equipped  to 
enjoy  unlimited  sport.”  “ Love  makes  the  wound  which 
faith  must  heal.”  “A  woman’s  past  is  that  part  of  her 
life  about  which  nobody  knows  anything  and  everybody 
talks.”  “ One  may  pass  an  opinion  even  on  friends — 
if  one  wishes  to  lose  them.”  “In  France  all  men  are 
lovers  ; in  England  men  rarely  rise  above  the  level  of 
husbands.”  “ It  is  only  very  young  girls  who  look  at 
the  age  of  a man.”  Such  is  the  exuberance  of  the 
author’s  epigrams  that  when  the  characters  have  ex- 
hausted them  we  find  a whole  incoherent  string  of  them 
foisted  upon  the  narrative  without  rhyme  or  reason  for 
nearly  two  pages.  The  characters  have  a strange  way 
of  accepting  invitations.  When  Lady  Flutter  Beeswing 
(what  a name!)  is  offered  some  tea,  she  says,  “Cer- 
tainly ” ; and  when  Percival  Congreave  is  asked  to  stay 
to  lunch,  he  replies,  “Yes,  I came  for  that.”  The 
ladies  often  taunt  each  other  in  a very  unladylike  way  ; 
and  the  grammar  is  occasionally  faulty.  We  have — 
“ I should  not  have  rang”  and  “ Passion  lays  dormant 
for  years.”  But,  as  a whole,  the  book  is  unusually 
readable. 

“ A Girl  of  Yesterday.”  By  Mrs.  F.  Hay  Newton. 

London  : Hurst  & Blackett.  1896. 

“ A Girl  of  Yesterday  ” is  a rather  pretty  little  story. 
It  is  better  at  the  beginning,  before  the  marriage  of 
the  heroine,  than  later,  when  misunderstandings  of  the 
lamest  part  husband  and  wife,  leaving  the  latter  exposed 
to  the  advances  of  the  usual  bold,  bad  man  of  the  world 
who  is  to  be  met  in  country-houses.  All  ends  happily, 
after  the  heroine’s  inexperience  has  led  her  to  thoroughly 
compromise  herself  with  the  villain.  At  this  stage  her 
husband  opportunely  “ returns  ” from  somewhere,  and 
all  goes  well. 

NEW  SCIENCE  BOOKS. 

“Artistic  and  Scientific  Taxidermy  and  Modelling.”  By 
Montagu  Browne,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.  London  : A.  & C.  Black. 
1896. 

“ The  Royal  Natural  History.”  Edited  by  Richard  Lydekker. 
Vol.  V.  Reptiles,  Fishes,  &c.  London  : Warne  & Co. 
1896. 

“ Ice  Work,  Present  and  Past.”  By  T.  G.  Bonney.  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series.  Vol.  LXXVIII.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul.  1896. 

“The  Astronomy  of  Milton’s  ‘Paradise  Lost.’”  By  T.  N. 
Orchard,  M.D.  London:  Longmans.  1896. 

THERE  are  few  of  the  ancillary  departments  of  science  that 
have  gained  so  much  in  the  last  twenty  years  as  the  art  of 
“settingup”  skins  and  casts  of  animals.  In  many  of  the  local 
museums,  and,  unfortunately,  even  in  some  of  the  larger  insti- 
tutions, there  still  linger  specimens  of  the  grotesque  parodies  of 
nature  that  satisfied  the  curators  of  earlier  generations.  The 
older  method  consisted  in  skinning  the  creature,  treating  the 
skin  with  some  preserving  material,  and  then  stuffing  it 
with  bran  or  rags.  The  opex-ator  was  an  untrained  bungler, 
ignorant  of  the  structure  and  special  characters  of  the 
creatures  with  which  he  was  dealing,  and  quite  unaccustomed 
to  study  them  in  life.  Mr.  Montagu  Browne  is  one  of  those 
who  have  greatly  advanced  the  art  in  England,  and  for  this 
useful  volume  he  has  drawn  upon  all  the  best  known  American 
and  Continental  methods.  As  he  explains  very  fully  in  this 
volume,  the  great  feature  of  modern  methods  consists  in  the 
modelling  of  the  creature’s  body.  The  operator  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  anatomical  structure,  of  surface  anatomy,  and  of 
the  characteristic  attitudes  and  positions  of  the  living  things. 
The  skins  have  to  be  treated  so  as  best  to  preserve  colour  and 
markings,  and  a framework  has  to  be  slowly  modelled  over 
which  the  prepared  skin  finally  has  to  be  drawn.  There  are 
many  materials,  suited  for  different  cases,  of  which  this  frame- 
work may  be  made  ; the  important  matter  is  that  it  shall  be  a 
faithful  copy  of  the  contours  of  the  skinned  animal.  The 


various  devices  for  securing  this,  the  nature  and  application  of 
the  preserving  fluids,  and  a thousand  other  technical  details 
relating  to  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fish,  invertebrates,  and 
plants  are  discussed  clearly,  and  fully  illustrated  by  drawings 
and  photographs.  We  have  great  confidence  in  recommending 
Mr.  Browne’s  work  to  curators  of  museums  and  to  professional 
and  amateur  taxidermists. 

The  very  satisfactory  undertaking  for  which  Messrs.  Warne 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Lydekker  is  maintaining  the  repu- 
tation ensured  by  the  early  volumes.  The  description  of  living 
crocodiles,  turtles,  lizards,  and  snakes  is  simple  enough,  and 
required  merely  a naturalist  with  the  ordinary  powers  of  expo- 
sition ; but  associated  with  living  reptiles  are  a number  of 
extinct  creatures  of  great  interest,  and  in  many  cases  of  obscure 
relationship.  In  describing  these  “ monsters  of  the  prime,” 
Mr.  Lydekker  had  the  advantage  of  long  practical  acquaintance 
with  palaeontolog  ical  work,  and  he  has  used  his  special  knowledge 
to  great  advantage.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  he 
found  little  space  for  the  remarkable  fossil  reptiles  known  as 
the  Anomodontia.  These,  by  the  structure  of  their  teeth  and 
bones,  as,  indeed,  Mr.  Lydekker  points  out,  were  the  nearest 
representatives  we  know  of  the  bridging  forms  between  mam- 
mals and  amphibia.  In  recent  years  many  wonderful  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  among  the  African  representatives  of 
the  group,  and  we  should  have  liked  to  see  a fuller  account  of 
these. 

Perhaps  fishes  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  groups  to  classify. 
The  immense  amount  of  recent  work  upon  them,  perhaps,  has 
increased  the  difficulties  of  arranging  them.  Naturalists,  for 
instance,  are  at  odds  as  to  whether  or  no  the  great  and  appa- 
rently well-marked  group  of  bony  ganoids  is  polyphyletic — that 
is  to  say,  whether  those  fishes  that  have  been  grouped  together 
as  ganoids  may  not  after  all  be  descendants  of  different  ancestors, 
disguising  their  real  differences  by  acquired  resemblances.  Mr. 
Lydekker  treads  warily,  following,  but  not  insisting  too  strongly, 
upon  the  most  recent  views.  The  last  section  of  the  volume 
we  cannot  estimate  so  highly.  A great  part  of  modern  mor- 
phology centres  round  the  subject  of  the  last  five-and-twenty 
pages,  devoted  to  “the  lowest  vertebrates  and  their  allies.” 
No  doubt  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  treatise  to  explain 
structure  and  relationships  requiring  copious  reproductions  of 
microscopic  preparations,  and  accounts  of  the  peculiar  structure 
and  habits  of  the  pelagic  larvae  that  bind  the  vertebrates  with 
lower  forms.  Mr.  Lydekker,  following  chiefly  the  recently 
published  popular  volume  of  Mr.  Willey,  is  content  with  a 
sparse  account  of  this  most  interesting  set  of  creatures.  But  it 
contrasts  unfortunately  with  the  rest  of  the  volume,  as  it  suggests 
that  its  writer  had  no  special  knowledge  of  the  creatures  with 
which  he  was  dealing. 

Since  the  great  Agassiz  delivered  an  obscure  Swiss  professor 
of  the  Ice-Age  theory,  and  presented  it  in  a robust  condition  to 
the  world,  an  astonishing  number  of  distinguished  popularizers 
of  science,  from  Tyndall  to  University  Extension  Lecturers, 
have  addressed  the  public  on  ice-work.  None  the  less  we 
think  that  Professor  Bonney  is  justified  of  his  book.  In  recent 
years  a considerable  number  of  new  investigations  have  been 
made,  and,  so  far  as  most  readers  are  concerned,  have  been 
buried  in  scientific  publications  of  a strictly  technical  kind. 
Perhaps  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  present  volume  are 
not  new ; but  the  author  writes  in  a simple  and  pleasant 
fashion,  and  he  has  been  at  pains  to  bring  together  much  of 
the  latest  material.  The  maps  are  very  useful,  and  tourists  or 
others  who  visit  any  of  the  well-known  regions  at  present  or  in 
the  last  Ice  Age  covered  with  ice,  will  find  “ Ice  Work  ” an 
agreeable  and  interesting  companion. 

We  confess  that  for  ourselves  we  do  not  greatly  care  whether 
or  no  Milton  were  a competent  astronomer  ; but  there  are 
exact  minds  that  cannot  kneel  before  an  altar  unless  its 
orientation  be  correct.  For  these  Dr.  Orchard  in  some  three 
hundred  odd  pages  has  addressed  himself  to  the  following 
tasks  : — “ 1.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  Milton’s  astronomical 
knowledge.  2.  To  describe  the  starry  Heavens  and  the 
celestial  objects  mentioned  in  ‘Paradise  Lost.’  3.  To  exemplify 
the  use  which  Milton  has  made  of  astronomy  in  the  exercise  of 
his  imaginative  and  descriptive  powers.”  We  are  gratified  to 
be  able  to  assure  doubting  Thomases  that  the  Doctor  regards 
Milton’s  astronomical  knowledge  as  very  creditable,  and  that 
he  approves  very  highly  of  the  fashion  in  which  Milton 
exercised  his  “descriptive  and  imaginative  powers.” 

We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Allen  & Co.  a new 
volume  of  their  excellent  “ Naturalists’  Library,”  “ British 
Birds,”  Vol.  III.  ; from  Macmillan  & Co.  a useful  “ Dictionary 
of  Chemical  Solubilities,”  by  A.  M.  Comey ; “ The  Spraying  of 
Plants,”  by  E.  G.  Lodeman,  a full  account  of  the  uses  and 
modes  of  application  of  sprays  and  powders  for  insecticide 
purposes  ; and  “ Mechanics  for  Beginners,”  in  which  Mr. 
Gallatly  sets  forth  clearly,  and  with  many  illustrating  problems, 
the  elements  of  mechanics,  paying  special  attention  to  their 
mathematical  and  arithmetical  side  ; from  Collins,  a new 
edition  of  Thorpe’s  well-known  “ Manual  of  Organic  and 
Inorganic  Chemistry,”  in  two  volumes  ; from  Norman  & Son, 

“ An  Analysis  of  Astronomical  Motion,”  written  because  the 
author,  Dr.  Henry  Pratt,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
“ necessary  to  give  a simpler  expression  to  his  views,”  as  even 
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“those  who  were  supposed  to  be  qualified  astronomers”  have 
fallen  into  “grave  misapprehensions  regarding  them”;  from 
Duncker  & Humblot,  Leipzig,  Vol.  II.  of  the  “Proceedings  of 
the  Leipzig  Verein  fur  Erdkunde,”  consisting  of  a valuable 
treatise  upon  the  anthropology  of  mountainous  districts  ; and 
from  G.  Westerman,  Brunswick,  an  excellent  popular  treatise, 
“Im  Reiche  des  Lichtes,”  upon  heat  and  light,  mock  suns,  and 
so  forth. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“ The  Sin  of  Hagar.”  By  Helen  Mathers.  London  : 
Hutchinson  & Co.  1896. 

“ Worse  than  a Crime.”  By  Mrs.  George  Martyn.  London: 
Digby,  Long,  & Co.  1896. 

“ Persis  Yorke.”  By  Sydney  Christian.  London:  Smith, 
Elder,  & Co.  1896. 

“Hadjira:  a Turkish  Love  Story.”  By  “ Adalet.”  London: 
Edward  Arnold.  1896. 

CASSILIS  and  Trelawney  both  love  Nad&ge  ; Nadege  and 
Miss  Gregorias  both  love  Cassilis.  Cassilis  is  a good, 
light-hearted  man,  and  not  so  weak  as  you  might  fancy. 
Trelawney  is  black,  wild,  and  originally  unscrupulous,  but  with 
the  capacity  for  being  honourable  and  heroic  in  the  set-teeth 
fashion.  Miss  Gregorias  is  stupendously  handsome,  too  strong 
apparently  to  be  lovable,  and  absolutely  immoral  in  her  passion 
for  Cassilis.  Nad&ge  is  weaker  in  character,  but  loyal, 
and  a dear  little  thing.  There’s  the  situation.  What  will 
happen?  Miss  Helen  Mathers’  book  ought  to  contain 
the  answer ; but  we  cannot  say  that  it  does.  Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  author  should  have  launched 
out  on  what  is  really  a psychological  study  and  nothing 
else,  when  she  is  not  prepared  to  face  the  problem  squarely, 
and  allow  her  drama  to  develop  inevitably  according  to 
the  clash  and  movement  between  her  four  characters.  She 
throws  the  raison  d'etre  of  her  situation  to  the  winds  when  she 
endows  the  Gregorias  with  superhuman  powers.  Magical 
hypnotism  is  a nuisance  in  fiction  altogether,  though  it  may 
be  forgiven  in  a rattling  tale  of  adventure  and  breathless 
melodrama.  As  one  of  the  chief  motive  powers  in  a drama  of 
characters  it  is  simply  suicidal ; it  brings  whatever  interest  the 
drama  may  possess  down  to  the  lowest  point  of  excitement, 
and  it  is  bound  to  make  the  author  careless  about  the  purely 
human  portions.  Why  should  an  author  care  deeply  about 
ordinary  feelings  and  motives  and  actions  when  he  knows  all 
the  time  that  he  has  hypnotism  up  his  sleeve  ? 

In  “Worse  than  a Crime”  we  have  an  even  more  peculiar 
instance  of  building  up  a situation  and  then  turning  away  from 
it.  Gerard  marries  Lucy,  partly  out  of  pity;  they  do  not  get  on 
together,  and  he  falls  in  love  with  Eleanor.  There’s  the 
problem.  And  the  solution  is — Lucy’s  death.  Very  lucky  for 
Gerard  and  Eleanor,  of  course  ; but  a most  disappointing 
accident  for  us,  because  what  on  earth  was  the  use  of  all  this 
to-do  if  it  comes  to  nothing?  It  is  odd  that  novelists  should 
be  satisfied  to  call  in  Death  in  this  cavalier  manner,  for  surely 
that  awful  figure  is  only  interesting  when  he  is  well  inside  the 
drama,  when  he  helps  to  tie  the  knot,  not  when  he  cuts  it 
through  with  a sweep  of  his  scythe. 

The  same  fault  makes  an  appearance,  though  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  a very  minor  appearance,  in  “ Persis  Yorke.”  It  is 
dramatically  fit  and  proper  that  the  unfortunate  Persis,  who  has 
had  such  hard  luck  all  along,  should,  when  her  golden  time 
arrives,  fall  in  love  with  a married  man  ; but  we  do  not  see  why 
her  luck  should  turn  on  the  last  page  and  cut  up  the  other  wife 
in  a railway  accident.  However,  as  we  said,  this  is  an  unim- 
portant incident,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  lay  much  stress  on 
it,  because  the  rest  of  the  story  has  such  good  points  in  it.  Poor 
Persis,  continually  dragged  down  by  her  worthless  relatives,  her 
drunken  father  and  silly,  pretty  sister,  is  well  worth  troubling 
about.  Altogether  the  book,  which  is  too  long,  reads  as  if  it 
were  written  by  that  rare  kind  of  person  (rarer  than  most  people 
think),  an  author  who  could  do  something  excellent  if  he  or  she 
were  not  tied  down  by  the  demands  of  commercial  novel-writing. 
A dangerous  statement,  and  perhaps  it  should  be  corrected  to  — 
if  he  or  she  would  envisage  the  drama  as  a whole,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  with  a little  more  closeness,  and  would  set  it  forth 
freely  and  independently,  forgetting  entirely  the  methods  of 
ordinary  story-tellers  and  the  necessities  they  create  for  them- 
selves to  hide  their  own  dulness  and  lack  of  vision. 

So  far  as  the  “Turkish  Love  Story”  is  Turkish  it  is 
interesting  enough.  “Adalet”  gives  a convincing  and,  on  the 
whole,  a pleasant  picture  of  the  harem  and  Turkish  family  life. 
The  story  itself,  if  it  can  be  separated  from  its  placing,  is  not 
very  powerful  ; but  it  is  so  unpretentious  that  no  one  would 
quarrel  with  it,  or  consider  it  any  great  drawback  to  a charming 
little  piece  of  work. 

“The  Grey  Lady.”  By  Henry  Seton  Merriman.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  & Co.  1895. 

The  Grey  Lady  is  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Harrington.  Her 
honourableness  is  thrummed  into  our  heads  with  a snobbish 
persistency  which  wearies,  and  it  is  always  printed  right  off  to 
create  the  proper  swelling  sensation  in  the  breasts  of  those 


who  love  titles  in  fiction.  Round  the  honourable  lady  moves  a 
story  of  the  most  commonplace  kind.  There  are  conventional 
rival  brothers,  conventional  shipwrecks,  and  a conventional 
heroine  without  a heart.  Mr.  Merriman  is  resolute  to  do  all  things 
decentlyand  in  order.  You  seem  to  hearhim  congratulating  him- 
self on  the  respectability  of  his  undertaking,  and  the  self- 
conscious  decorum  of  the  Grey  Lady  is  more  irritating  than  the 
follies  of  writers  of  fiction  with  one-tenth  of  Mr.  Merriman’s 
ability.  How  to  be  dull,  though  clever,  is  the  last  word  to  be 
said  of  “ The  Grey  Lady.” 

“ The  Poor  in  Great  Cities.”  London  : Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  & Co.  1896. 

“ East  London.”  By  Henry  Walker.  London:  the  Religious 
Tract  Society.  1896. 

“ The  Attitude  of  the  Church  to  Some  of  the  Social  Problems 
of  Town  Life.”  By  the  Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede,  M.A. 
Cambridge:  the  University  Press.  1896. 

“ Work  in  Great  Cities.”  By  Arthur  F.  Winnington  Ingram, 
M.A.  London  : Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  & Co.  1896. 

It  was  a good  idea  to  collect  the  papers  contributed  to 
“ Scribner’s  ” three  or  four  years  ago  on  the  subject  of  “ The 
Poor  in  Great  Cities.”  On  the  whole,  they  make  a useful 
volume,  readable,  and  yet  serious.  The  general  paper  on 
London  is  the  least  satisfactory  ; it  attempts  to  cover  too  much 
ground,  and  it  is  vague  and  general.  It  is  a great  mistake  to 
think  the  public,  even  the  magazine  public,  are  afraid  of 
technicalities,  are  afraid  of  the  business  like  discussion  of  ques- 
tions as  they  interest  experts.  Generalizations  from  particulars 
are  telling  enough  ; but  a general  statement  of  particulars  does 
no  good  to  any  one,  and  does  not  even  afford  passable  reading. 
One  excellent  point  about  this  volume  is  its  variety.  For  in- 
stance, the  late  President  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities,  Mr.  Oscar  Craig,  outlines  with  pointed  accuracy  the 
large  subject  of  agencies  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  and 
he  is  followed  by  Mr.  Flagg’s  discussion  of  the  tenement-house 
from  an  architect’s  point  of  view.  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  puts  the 
broad  problem  of  the  children  in  one  paper,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Spearman  gives  a particular  answer  in  his  description  of  the 
D’Alembert  School  at  Montevrain  for  street  Arabs.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  school,  Mr.  Spearman  says,  is  due  to  the  “ weeding 
process”;  only  the  elite  are  trained  here;  the  “stupid,  in- 
competent, and  refractory”  youths  are  sifted  out  and  sent  else- 
where. Some  of  the  illustrations,  those  by  Mr.  C.  Broughton, 
are  very  good. 

“ East  London  ” is  by  way  of  being  picturesque  rather  than 
enlightening  ; ejaculatory  as  to  the  good  things  done  by 
Christian  workers  rather  than  explanatory.  The  Rev.  W. 
Moore  Ede,  in  his  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1895,  treats  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  poor  and  their  grievances. 
The  lectures  are  rather  disappointing  and  a little  empty.  The 
subject  is  chopped  up  into  separate  little  divisions  according  to 
its  different  aspects — overcrowding,  lack  of  employment,  and  so 
on.  We  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a very  real  classification  ; no 
one  point  is  treated  at  sufficient  length  to  become  interesting, 
and  the  divisions  hinder  a noble  treatment  of  the  Christian 
philosophy  of  the  subject.  However,  the  lecturer  sometimes 
puts  well-known  facts  in  a striking  light,  as  when  he  says, 
“ Workmen  do  not  regard  the  fact  of  a Churchman  being  the 
head  of  a firm,  or  a landlord,  as  any  special  advantage,  or  as 
security  that  they  will  receive  more  considerate,  more  brotherly 
treatment.” 

Principal  Ingram  is  entirely  practical.  He  has  had  great  ex- 
perience in  the  ways  of  East  London  ; he  knows  how  to  get  at 
the  people,  how  to  impress  them,  how  to  get  on  with  them, 
and  he  gives  the  results  of  his  experience  in  great  detail.  The 
amount  of  energy  in  this  book  is  astonishing  ; it  is  a veritable 
reflection  of  hard  work,  strenuous,  methodical,  untiring,  cheer- 
ful. Very  sensitive  readers  might  now  and  again  be  shocked 
at  the  extremely  business-like  tone,  forgetting  that  missionary 
work  in  Bethnal  Green  is  a profession  that  needs  practical 
skill  and  organization  and  a good  deal  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent. 


Oar  readers  are  requested  to  notice  that  it  suas  Part  IX.,  not  Part  XI. , 
of  * ‘ Bibliographica  ” which  we  reviewed  last  week. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  atid  not  acknowledged. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company’s  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Messrs.  Damrell 
& Upham’s,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning , but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; or  to  the  City  Adver- 
tisement Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


PABIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  & Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  he  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DUNLOP 

Pneumatic  Tyres 

Have  become 
universal  for  Cycles 
they  possess 
equal  advantages 


ADVANTAGES  . — The  perfection  of  ease.— Absolutely  noiseless.— Reduction  in  draught  of 
one  third. — Saving  of  all  wear  to  the  carriage. — Suitable  to  the  roughest  roads. — Give  no 
trouble. — Appearance  of  wheel  practically  unaltered. — Can  be  fitted  to  existing  wheels. 

A large  Exhibition  of  Carriages,  built  by  the  best  Coachbuilders , and  each  fitted  with  these 
Tyres , can  be  seen  at,  also  full  particulars  obtained  on  application  from. 

The  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd., 

14  Regent  Street  (Waterloo  Place),  S.W. 


THE  SIMPSON  LEVER  CHAIN 

HAS 

REVOLUTIONISED  CYCLING 

By  Diminishing  Exertion,  Increasing  Speed,  Lessening  Friction,  Render- 
ing Ascent  of  Hills  Easy,  and  giving  to  Lady  Riders  Absolute 
Grace  in  Action. 

It  is  now  used  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Princesses 
Victoria  and  Maud  of  Wales,  Prince  George  of  Greece  ; Mr.  Labouchere,  M.P., 
Mr.  Drucker,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bainbridge,  M.P.,  Countess  De  La  Warr,  Lady  Jeune, 
&c.  &c. 

Can  be  fitted  to  every  machine  at  small  cost. 

On  View  Every  Day  at  the 

London  Show  Rooms— 119  Regent  Street,  W. 


THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGER- JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

GAPE  TOWN. 

“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 

Proprietor , J.  CLARK. 

THE  PRINCES’  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY,  W. 

Is  acknowledged  to  Le  the  most  Elegant  and  Best  Appointed  Establishment  of  the 
kind  in  London,  where  Society  can  Meet  to  Enjoy 

LUNCHEONS,  DINNERS,  AND  SUPPERS 

Of  the  most  Recherche  Description. 

The  Galleries  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  can  be  engaged  for 

BANQUETS,  BALLS,  RECEPTIONS,  Ac. 

Managing  Director — G.  FOURAULT,  from  “Benoist.” 


HANS  PLACE  HOTEL, 

HANS  CRESCENT,  BELGRAVIA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Within  Three  Minutes'  Walk  of  the  Albert  Gate  Entrance  to  Hyde  Park. 

THIS  Family  Hotel,  sumptuously  furnished  and  appointed,  is  Now  Open  for 
the  Reception  of  Visitors.  It  is  luxuriously  complete  in  every  detail.  There 
are  many  self-contained  Suites  of  Apartments,  ensuring  the  utmost  privacy,  each 
having  a Bathroom,  as  well  as  Single  Bedrooms.  A High.Class  Restaurant 
(a  la  carte  and  at  fixed  prices)  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  for  Non-Residents. 
RECHERCHE  CUISINE.  One  of  the  many  attractions  of  this  Hotel  is  the 
unique  Winter  Garden,  splendidly  proportioned,  and  occupying  an  area  of  2,500 
square  feet.  “Manager,  Mons.  C.  DIETTE. 

THE  LONDON  HOUSE, 

RESTAURANT  DIEUDONNE, 

RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S. 

Most  charming  and  luxuriously  decorated  in  the  real  Louis  XV.  style  for  recherchl 
Dinners,  Luncheons,  and  Suppers  at  fixed  price  and  a la  carte.  Dining  Salons  for 
parties.  Electric  light  throughout.  Telegraphic  address  ; “ Guffanti,  London.” 
Telephone  No.  35265.  The  Grand  Salon  on  the  first  floor  is  now  open. 

SPA  HOTEL. 

CPA,  BELGIUM,  12  hours  from  London,  CERCLE  DES 

G)  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  &c.,  as  at  Monte  Carlo.— For  details,  address 
Secretary.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting,  and  Lawn  Tennis.  Theatres,  Concerts. 
Superb  Bathing  Establishment. — For  details  apply  to  M.  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary, 
Casino. 


MATE  s PARAGUAY  TEA 

The  only  Tea  free  from  Tannic  Acid. 

No  Astringency. 

FIFTY-FIVE  MILLIONS 

Of  the  Most  Healthy  People  in  the  World 

DRINK  MATE  TEA. 

Sufferers  from  GOUT,  CONSTIPATION,  FLATULENCY, 
INDIGESTION,  DYSPEPSIA,  and  NERVE  EXHAUSTION 
will  get  immediate  relief  by  drinking  MATE  TEA. 


Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON,  writing  in  the  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON 
NEWS,  says:— 

“ I have  tasted  the  Mat6  tea  and  found  it  perfectly  palatable  and  agreeable. 
It  seems  to  be  universally  approved  of  as  a . refreshing  and  stimulating 
beverage.  It  enables  workers  to  continue  their  labours,  or  travellers  to 
pursue  their  journeys  for  long  periods  without  food.” 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  JOURNAL  says:— 

“ Mate  has  a sustaining  power  which  neither  Indian  or  China  tea,  coffee,  or 
even  chocolate,  can  claim.  Travellers  drinking  Matd  can  go  six  or  seven 
hours  without  feeling  the  want  of  food.” 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Medical  Opinions,  “Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  &c. 


To  be  obtained  from 

The  MATE  TEA  CO.,  39  Victoria  St.,  Westminster. 

Price  3s.  per  lb.,  post  free.  AGENTS  INVITED. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

ADMISSION  DAILY,  ONE  SHILLING. 

BURMESE  VILLAGE  AND  LOAN  COLLECTION. 

BURMESE  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

HORSE  AND  HORSELESS  CARRIAGE  EXHIBITION. 

Horseless  Carriage  Drives  daily,  from  2 till  8 p.m. 

LIVING  PICTURES. 

(LUMliiRE  CINEMATOGRAPHE.) 

New  Series.  THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  CZAR. 

Twice  daily. 

SUPERB  ILLUMINATION  OF  NORTH  TOWER  GARDEN. 
BAND  OF  ROYAL  HORSE  GUARDS  (BLUES). 

Every  Evening. 


MAGNIFICENT  DISPLAYS  OF  FIREWORKS, 

by  C.  T.  BROCK  & CO. 

Every  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  9.15. 

T7MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  Two  Grand 

-L-*  Ballets,  FAUST  and  LA  DANSE.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.,  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


■D  OYALTY.— Mr.  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER,  Lessee  and 
Manager.  EVERY  EVENING  at  9,  THE  QUEEN'S  PROCTOR,  by 
Herman  Merivale  ; at  8.15,  KITTY  CLIVE — ACTRESS. 

MATINEE,  TO-DAY  and  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  3. 
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REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS  FOR  MONTH  ENDING 
MAY  31,  1896. 


THE  TAN  RYN  GOLD  MINES  ESTATE,  LIM. 


CAPITAL  ---  - £200,000. 


DIKECTOBS. 

F.  A.  GILLAM,  Chairman. 

L.  B.  BURNS.  I JOHN  SEEAR. 

ERNEST  SANDEMAN.  | J.  H.  VAN  RYN. 

SECEETABY. 

STUART  JAMES  HOGG. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS. 

In  London— THOMAS  J.  BEWICK. 

In  Johannesburg— L.  BAUER. 

HEAD  OFFICE: 

18  ST.  SWITHIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PARIS  OFFICE: 

THE  NEW  AFRICAN  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  50  BOULEVARD 
HAUSSMANN. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

DR.  J.  MAGIN.  CARL  MULHAUSE.  J.  A.  WHITE. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  {fro  tern.') 

L.  BAUER. 

LOCAL  SECKETARIES. 

THE  NEW  AFRICAN  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  NATIONAL  BANK 
BUILDINGS,  JOHANNESBURG,  S.A.R. 


Native  Labour.  —Native  Labour  is  plentiful.  A reduction  of  5s.  per  month 
will  be  made  forthwith. 

Water  Supply. — No  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  water  is  consequently  decreasing 
in  the  dams.  The  new  dam  is  finished. 


ACCOUNTS. 

I. — Cost  of  Production  and  Cost  per  Ton  Milled. 


March,  1896  April,  1896 

Gross  Per  Ton  Gross  Per  Ton 


Cyanide  Works  .. 

6 s.  d.  6 S.  d. 

5,376  60  18  i'7a 

• • 820  14  10  0 4 i*36 

(3,990  Tons) 

6 s.  d. 

4,922  17  I 

692  15  2 

(3,730  Tons) 

£ s. 
1 7 
0 3 

d. 

f*’ 

g.=. 

Total  Costs  . . . . 

65,615 12  3 

£1 11 

O 74 

Realised  per  ton 

..  — i 18  7 

- 

1 11 

4 

Profit  per  ton. . 

..  — 60  6 3'“ 

- 

£0  0 

3-=o 

Cyanide  Works 

May,  1896 
Gross  Per  Ton 

6 s.  d.  6 s.  d. 
4,995  17  2 17  o‘“ 

••  74i  15  9 °3  If" 

(3,750  Tons) 

Total  Costs  . . 

Realised  per  ton 

— 19  7*ss 

Profit  per  ton  . . 

. • ' — Loss  £0  1 3*64 

II. — Revenue. 

March,  1896  April,  1896 

Ozs.  Value  Ozs.  Value 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


Gold  at  73/3  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,537*  5,610  i o i,i73*1#  4,281  9 o 

Concentrates  at  50/-  ......  — — — — 

Cyanide  Process  ..  ..  ..  551*  1,735  13  o 412*70  1,297  16  o 


2,088*  £7,345  14  o 1,58s*85  .£5,579  5 o 

Rents  ••  . . ..  ..  ..  32  o o 32  o o 

per  ton per  ton 

Total  Revenue  ..  ..  ..  ..  38/5  £7,377  14  o 31/2  £5,611  5 o 


May,  1896 
Ozs.  Value 

£ s.  d. 

Gold  at  73/3  ..  ..  ..  ..  i,i4o*40  4,179  1 4 

Concentrates  at  50/-  . . . . . . — — 

Cyanide  Process  ..  ..  ..  402  *75  1,307  1 4 


I>543*15  £5,486  2 8 

Rents  .•  ..  ..  .....  32  o o 

per  ton 

Total  Revenue 29/9  £5,518  2 8 


“THE  JUMPERS ” GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  next  ORDINARY 
GENERAL  MEETING  of  Shareholders  in  the  above-named  Company 
will  be  held  at  Johannesburg  on  October  27,  1896,  for  the  transaction 
of  the  following  business  : — 

(а)  To  receive  and  consider  the  Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account 
and  Balance  Sheet,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Auditors  to 
July  31,  1896. 

(б)  To  elect  two  Directors  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  Julius  Berlein  and 
James  Hay,  who  retire  by  rotation  in  terms  of  the  Trust  Deed,  and  being 
eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election.  Also  to  confirm  the  election  of 
Mr.  Marcel  Biver  as  Director. 

( c ) To  appoint  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  fix  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  present  Auditors. 

(d)  To  transact  any  other  business  which  is  brought  under  consideration 
by  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  and  any  General  Business. 


A SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  will  also  be  held  on  the  same 
day  and  at  the  same  place,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a new  Trust  Deed. 
A copy  of  the  new  Deed  is  being  forwarded  by  mail,  and  will  lie  at  this 
Office  for  inspection  of  Shareholders. 

London  Office,  By  Order, 

i2o  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.  A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
July  23,  1896. 


ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Viee-Patron— h.r.h.  the  prince  of  wales. 
President— the  duke  of  GRAFTON,  k.g. 

Honorary  Secretaries  { M‘SSRSpE°R“^E  po'&ck*  AND 


This  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  Homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  " Thomas  Pocock  ” 
and  " James  Templeton  Wood  ” Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi- 
date of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  2t  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £20  if  single,  and  ^30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of 
parish  relief  a disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed 
form  provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  10s.  6d.  annually,  or 
Donors  of  Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the 
multiples  thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a Legacy  to  the  Society 
confers  upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  ^25 
bequeathed.  The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all 
information,  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  & Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 


III. — Profit. 

March,  1896  April,  1896  May,  1896 

^ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Estimated  Profit  (Cyanide  Works)  ..  977  10  8 651  13  10  565  5 7 

Profit  for  Month  (Plates  & Concentrates)  268  13  2 Loss  581  8 3 Loss  784  15  10 


Total  Profit  for  Month  ..  ..  61,246  3 10  £70  5 7 „ ,£219  10  3 


IV.— Capital  Expenditure. 


Permanent  Works 
Derelopment  .. 
Buildings  ..  .. 

Machinery  and  Plant 
Surface  Works 
FiAmiture 

Tools  and  Appliances 


March,  1896. 
£ s.  d. 
■44  13  2 
2,154  *6  o 
1,070  11  5 

7,989  12  s| 
1,008  18  6 

”7  1 3 


April,  1896. 
£ s.  d. 
304  18  11 
2,485  15  1 
753  2 5 
12,104  7 8 
653  J7  o 


May,  1896. 

£ s.  d. 
I.371  5 

3,416  3 10 
1,364  16  10 
7,822  o 10 
1,466  15  4 
680 
105  18  6 

£* 5.553  19  9 


,612,885  12  9 616,302  1 

18  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  By  order  of  the  Board, 

London,  E.C.,  July  17,  1896.  STUART  JAMES  HOGG,  Secretary. 

ioo 


235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


'J'HE 


SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United’ Kingdom  £1  S 2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World  I 10  4 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  pcsted  in  advance , and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  & SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  & JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


25  July,  .1896 


The  Saturday  Review, 


THE  PLACE  TO  SPEND  THE  SUMMER  HOLIDAYS. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 

The  most  delightful  spot  on  the  South  Coast , within 

tivo  hours  from  London. 


Bracing  and  Invigorating  Air. 

Charming  Walks  and  Drives. 



Parade  under  Private  Control  of  De  La  Warr  Estate. 


EXCELLENT  BOATING  AND  FISHING.  CRICKET. 
LAWN  TENNIS.  “ EIGHTEEN  HOLE”  GOLF  LINKS. 


SPLENDID  HOTELS. 

SACKVILLE  and  MARINE, 

WITH  MODERATE  TARIFFS. 


HERR  WURM’S  WORLD-RENOWNED 

VIENNE  SE  WHITE  BAND 

ENGAGED  FOR  THE  WHOLE  SEASON. 


CRICKET  MATCH 

BETWEEN  THE 

AUSTRALIANS  and  LORD  DE  LA  WARR’S  ELEVEN, 

JULY  2,0th  and  $istt  and  AUGUST  1st. 

GRAND  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLING  TOURNAMENT 

With  Prizes  to  the  value  of  ONE  THOUSAND  GUINEAS, 

AUGUST  2>rd. 

THE  SPLENDID  NEW  KURSAAL  NOW  OPEN. 

IF  AST  TRAINS-LONDON  TO  BEXHILL. 

(L.B.  & S.C.R.) 

From  VICTORIA— 8.10,  9.50,  and  10.15  a.m.,  12  noon,  1.30,  3.26,  4.30,  and  6.50  p.m. 

,,  LONDON  BRIDGE— 6.30,  8.5,  and  10.5  a.m. ; 12.5,  4.5,  5.5,  and  7.0  p.m. 

Extra  Fast  Trains  from  London  Bridge  on  SATURDAYS  at  2.5  and  3.20  p.m.,  and  on 

WEDNESDAYS  at  9.10  p.m. 

A.B. — Bexhill-on-Sea  is  not  shut  in  by  Cliffs , but  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  open 
Country , and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  DELIGHTFUL  SCENERY  in  SUSSEX. 


IOI 


I 


The  oaturoay  Review. 


25  July,  1896 


THE  GREAT  BOULDER  PROPRIETARY  GOLD  MINES,  Limited, 
INVITE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  100, ooo  SHARES  of  the  undermentioned 
Issue  at  par. 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  OPENED  on  FRIDAY,  July  24,  1896,  and  will 
CLOSE  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  July  28,  1896,  at  Four  p.m.,  for  both  TOWN 
and  COUNTRY. 

GREAT  BOULDER  JUNCTION  REEFS,  Ltd. 

(Hannan’s,  East  Coolgardie  District,  Western  Australia). 

( Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts , 1862  to  1890.) 

CAPITAL,  £175,000,  in  175,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  40,000  have 
been  set  aside  lor  the  provision  of  Working  Capital,  whereof  £25  000  having  been 
already  guaranteed,  the  Directors  will  proceed  to  Allotment  at  the  closing  of  the 
List.  ISSUE  of  160,000  SHARES  of  £ 1 each,  whereof  100,000  are  now 
OFFERED  for  SUBSCRIPTION,  payable  as  follows  : -2s.  6d.  per  Share  on 
Application,  5s.  on  Allotment,  2s.  6d.  one  month  after  Allotment,  and  the  balance 
as  required,  in  calls  not  exceeding  5s.  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  one  month,  or 
payment  may  be  made  in  full  on  Allotment. 

DIRECTORS. 

N.  G.  BURCH,  Chairman,  Director  of  the  New  Zealand  Gold  Development 
Syndicate,  Limited. 

M.  M.  MOORE,  Chairman  Mount  Magnet  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  VENDOR  COMPANIES. 

W.  BURMANN  BRAND,  Chairman  West  Boulder  Gold  Mines  (W.A.), 
Limited. 

COLIN  J.  M'CULLOCH,  Director  Hannan’s  ico  Acres,  Limited. 

JOHN  S.  PIGGOTT,  Chairman  Central  Boulder  Gold  Mines  (W.A.),  Limited. 

BANKERS. 

BROWN  JANSON  & CO.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS. 

EDWIN  ANDREW  & WHITE,  27  Clement’s  Lane,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

E.  B.  HASELDEN  & CO.,  27  Throgmorton  Street  and  Stock  Exchange,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

ARTHUR  GODDARD  & CO.,  St.  George’s  House,  Eastcheap,  E.C. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

ZEBINA  LANE,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Great  Boulder  Proprietary  Gold 
Mines,  Limited. 

LOCAL  AGENTS. 

COLIN  J.  M'CULLOCH  & CO.,  Coolgardie,  W.A. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

W.  C.  GOULD,  Worcester  House,  Walbrook,  London,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

T7 OR  the  purposes  of  amalgamation,  and  therefore  for  more  advantageous  working, 
this  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the  following  properties  : — Leases 
1109  E and  1123  E,  about  12  acres  each,  of  the  Great  Boulder  Junction  Reefs 
(Limited),  and  Leases  945  E and  1916  E,  abDut  12  acres  and  3 acres  each  respectively, 
of  the  Boulder  Consols  Gold  Mines  (W.A.)  (Limited),  all  situate  at  Hannan’s  in  the 
East  Coolgardie  District,  Western  Australia. 

The  mining  leases  to  be  acquired  by  the  Company  thus  comprise  an  aggregate  of 
about  39  acres  in  one  group,  most  favourably  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Hannan’s 
district,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  plan  which  accompanies  the  prospectus. 

The  properties  have  been  worked  for  several  months  under  the  direction  of  the 
well-known  Mining  Manager,  Mr.  Robert  Gibson,  and  the  extracts  given  from  his 
Reports  show  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  development  work  and 
that  a very  large  lode  formation  has  been  struck. 

There  is  also  the  great  advantage  of  a plentiful  supply  of  water  from  the  shafts 
upon  the  property. 

Mr.  Lane  reports  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Directors,  the  Great  Boulder  Proprietary  Gold  Mines  (Limited),  3 Grace- 
church  Street,  E.C.  - 

Gentlemen,— In  accordance  with  your  request,  I herewith  submit  a short  report  on 
measured  portions  945,  1123,  1109,  and  1916,  East  Coolgardie  Goldfield.  The  total 
area  of  the  four  blocks  amounts  to  39  acres,  and  is  situated  on  the  line  of  auriferous 
country  and  on  the  direct  course  of  the  Great  Boulder  and  Lake  View  Lodes  ; in  fact, 
taking  the  present  indicated  course  of  these  lodes,  they  should  pass  through  this 
property. 

Several  shafts  and  prospecting  pits  have  been  sunk,  one  shaft  to  a depth  of  125  feet 
in  a very  large  lode  formation  carrying  a strong  body  of  water,  which  could  be 
utilised  to  great  advantage  as  it  is  only  i|  mile  distant  from  the  Great  Boulder 
property,  and  can  be  pumped  direct  to  the  crushing  mill.  I think  that  with  proper 
development  and  a small  plant  to  enable  sinking  and  cross-cutting  to  be  carried  out 
below  the  water  level,  the  chances  of  success  are  equal  to  any  other  property  along 
the  line  of  lode,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  gold-bearing 
parallel  reefs  that  run  with  the  true  course  of  the  Great  Boulder  Lode. 

8th  July,  1896.  Z.  LANE. 

Mr.  Gibson,  the  late  Mines  Manager,  reporting  to  his  Directors,  through  Messrs. 
C.  J.  M‘Culloch  & Co.,  15th  February,  1896,  upon  assuming  the  management,  says: 

The  prospecting  work  done  on  the  sections  is  as  follows 

Mining  Lease  No.  1109  E. — A shaft  has  been  sunk  near  the  centre  of  the  block  to 
a depth  of  40  ft.,  and  small  cross-cuts  driven  east  and  west.  We  have  a little  water 
in  the  shaft,  but  nothing  to  inconvenience.  I propose  sinking  this  shaft  on  down  to 
80  ft.  before  cross-cutting.  I hope  by  then  to  have  passed  through  the  soft  clay  we 
are  now  sinking  into  the  rock  beneath.  By  so  doing  we  should  be  able  to  pick  up  a 
continuation  of  the  formation  now  being  worked  in  the  Boulder  Consols,  which  lies 
a few  chains  immediately  to  the  north,  a small  three-acre  block  intervening. 

Section  1123  E — This  block  adjoins  the  1109  E Lease  on  the  South.  On  this  area 
a shaft  has  been  sunk  near  the  Northern  Boundary  to  a depth  of  35  ft.  At  this 
depth  a supply  of  water  equal  to  500  gallons  per  24  hours  has  been  cut : but  I am 
endeavouring  to  get  this  shaft  down  to  the  same  level  as  that  in  the  adjoining  block. 
This  shaft  has  passed  through  bands  and  horizontal  beds  of  ironstone  having  a very 
promising  appearance.  The  leaders  appear  to  be  dipping  together  and  will  probably 
lead  on  to  something  more  defined  as  depth  is  attained.  I have  found  it  necessary 
to  timber  this  shaft  also  before  any  sinking  could  be  done.  The  prospects  of  your 
property  are  indeed  very  promising,  the  outcrop  of  a large  formation  being  visible  on 
the  northern  end  of  the  North  Block  which  has  been  proved  to  be  gold  bearing.  The 
whole  of  the  south  section  is  covered  by  alluvial.  The  blocks  are  very  favourably 
situated  in  the  flat  country  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Boulder  and  Lake  View  Gold 
Mines,  being  distant  about  mile.  A continuation  of  the  Great  Boulder  and  Lake 
View  line  of  lodes  must  traverse  this  belt  of  country,  and  when  we  are  in  a position 
to  cross-cut  the  blocks  I trust  we  shall  be  able  to  strike  one  of  the  rich  lodes. 

Reporting  under  date  8th  April,  1896,  Mr.  Gibson  says  : — 

No.  1 Shaft  has  been  sunk  16  ft.,  making  a total  depth  from  surface  of  116  ft.  and 
from  the  brace  125  ft.  Had  to  stop  sinking  and  timber  up  14  ft.  of  ground  near  the 
surface,  which  had  been  loosened  through  the  percolation  of  surface  water  from  the 
recent  heavy  rains.  Whilst  thus  engaged  in  timbering  the  water  made  so  fast  that 
it  took  two  shifts  constant  hauling  before  sinking  could  be  resumed.  The  prospects 
were  so  encouraging  at  the  100- rt.  level  that  I decided  to  go  on  sinking,  instead  of 
opening  out,  as  originally.planned,  and  I have  had  the  satisfaction  of  cutting  into  a 
decided  lode  formation,  with  a quartz  reef  running  through  it. 

By  cablegram,  dated  8th  April,  1806 

Shaft  has  reached  a depth  of  125  ft.  Have  struck  reef  at  a depth  of  123  ft.  The 
width  of  the  reef  s 2 ft.  Very  promising  quartz.  Water  is  increasing. 


Section  945  E. — Reporting  under  date  25th  April,  1896,  Mr.  Gibson  says  : — 

No.  2 Shaft  has  been  sunk  a further  22  ft.,  making  in  all  a total  depth  of  44ft. 
We  have  passed  through  a number  of  gossan  veins  running  parallel  with  the 
schistose  formation  we  are  now  sinking  in,  and  these  on  dollying  gave  colours  of 
gold.  This  must  be  taken  as  a most  favourable  indication,  and  strengthens  my 
opinion  that  good  results  must  ensue  when  we  are  in  a position  t-)  cross-cut  the 
country  at  a depth.  No.  3 Shaft  has  been  sunk  21ft.,  the  total  depth  now  being 
41  ft.  Quartz  leaders  are  very  numerous  in  this  shaft. 

Messrs.  Colin  J.  M'Culloch  & Co.,  mining  engineers,  Coolgardie,  report  as 
follows  : — 

161  4,  Dashwood  House,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  16th  July,  1896. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Boulder  Proprietary  Gold  Mines  (Limited), 

3 Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

Gentlemen, — At  your  request  we  have  cabled  to  our  Engineers  at  Coolgardie 
asking  them  to  furnish  us  with  particulars  of  the  latest  work  done  upon,  and  the 
prospects  of,  the  Great  Boulder  Junction  Reefs  and  the  Boulder  Consols  Companies’ 
Properties. 

The  situation  of  these  Leases  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  being  about  i\  mile  to 
the  south  of  the  Great  Boulder  Company’s  Leases,  and  in  a direct  line  with  the  lode 
now  being  so  successfully  worked  on  that  property. 

Great  Boulder  Junction  Reefs  consist  of  two  blocks,  1109E,  containing  a little 
more  than  12  acres,  and  Lease  1123  E,  comprising  a little  over  12  acres;  total. 
24  acres,  some  roods. 

Surface  indications  in  these  blocks  show  a very  large  lode  formation,  traversing 
the  entire  length  of  the  two  Mines. 

A great  deal  of  development  work  has  been  done  on  both  the  Leases,  the  results 
of  which  show  that  the  lode  formation,  which  shows  on  the  surface,  goes  down  and 
contains  more  gold  as  depth  is  attained. 

The  deepest  shaft  on  this  property  is  125  ft.  At  123  ft.  a very  strong  body  of 
water  was  met  with,  and  the  vein  at  this  depth  is  unsettled  ; but  once  winding 
machinery  is  erected  upon  the  property,  we  feel  confident,  with  further  sinking, 
when  more  settled  country  is  met  with,  the  auriferous  nature  of  the  lode  will  be  very 
much  improved,  and  we  consider  the  mine  will  open  out  as  well  as  those  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  to  the  northward. 

The  lode  material  in  this  property  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Lake  View  and  the 
Great  Boulder. 

We  consider  that  by  sinking  another  50  ft.  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  run  a ten- 
head  battery  will  be  readily  obtained. 

The  Boulder  Consols  Company  own  Lease  945  E,  consisting  of  12  acres,  and 
1916  E,  consisting  of  3 acres,  15  acres  in  all. 

Several  shafts  have  been  sunk  upon  this  property  disclosing  ore  bodies,  which  with 
fuither  sinking  upon,  and  deeper  development,  will,  from  the  indications  now  show- 
ing, eventually  prove  of  a payable  character,  the  lode  mateiial  passed  through  being 
of  a highly  favourable  nature. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  a very  promising  material  composed  of  mineralized 
schistose  freely  interspersed  with  gossan  and  ironstone  veins,  has  been  met  with, 
which  is  identical  in  appearance  with  the  lode  material  worked  so  successfully  in  the 
mines  north  of  your  lease. 

A cross  reef  of  quartz  and  ironstone  about  3 ft.  wide  has  been  met  on  the 
boundary  ; the  underlay  of  this  reef  runs  right  into  your  property.  A trial  shaft  is 
being  sunk  to  intercept  this  reef  at  a depth  of  75  ft.  The  surface  indications  are 
very  good,  and  assay  over  2 oz.  to  the  ton. 

The  lode  formation  in  the  Consols  and  the  Junction  Reefs  is  very  large,  and  of  a 
payable  nature. 

Now  that  the  railway  has  been  extended  to  Kalgoorlie,  the  cost  of  mining  and 
developing  will  be  considerably  lessened. 

We  consider  the  property  a most  valuable  one,  and  when  machinery  is  erected  it 
should  not  be  long  before  it  is  on  the  dividend-paying  list. 

Yours  faithfully, 

COLIN  J.  M‘CULLOCH  & CO. 

The  consensus  of  these  Reports  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors,  clear  as  to 
the  great  value  of  the  properties,  they  intend  to  push  on  with  their  development, 
and  propose  to  erect  a battery  and  all  accessories  for  the  requirements  of  the  Mines. 

The  purchase  consideration  has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendors,  who  are  also  the 
promoters,  and  who  pay  all  expenses  of  and  incident  to  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
pany up  to  the  first  allotment,  at  £135,000,  payable  as  to  £60,000  in  fully-paid 
shares  at  par,  and  as  to  the  balance  of  £75,000  in  fully-paid  shares  at  par  or  cash,  or 
partly  in  fully-paid  shares  at  par  and  partly  in  cash,  at  the  option  of  the  Directors, 
leaving  40,000  shares  available  for  working  capital,  which  is  considered  ample. 

The  following  contracts  have  been  entered  into  : —An  agreement,  dated  the  21st 
day  of  July,  1896,  and  made  between  the  Great  Boulder  Junction  Reefs  (Limited), 
and  its  Liquidator,  of  the  one  part,  and  this  Company  of  the  other  part.  An  agree- 
ment, dated  the  21st  day  of  July,  1896,  and  made  between  the  Boulder  Consols  Gold 
Mines  (W.A.)  (Limited),  and  its  Liquidator,  of  the  one  part,  and  this  Company  of 
the  other  part.  An  agreement,  dated  the  21st  day  of  July,  1896,  and  made  between 
the  Great  Boulder  Junction  Reefs  (Limited),  of  the  first  part,  the  Boulder  Consols 
Gold  Mines  (W.A.)  (Limited),  of  the  second  part,  William  Charles  Gould  of  the  third 
part,  this  Company  of  the  fourth  part,  and  the  Great  Boulder  Proprietary  Gold 
Mines  (Limited)  of  the  fifth  part. 

Various  agreements  and  other  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  payment  by 
the  Vendors  of  all  charges  and  expenses  up  to  Allotment,  and  including  Brokerage. 
These  do  not  involve  the  Company  in  any  liability,  but  may  technically  be  Contracts 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867.  Applicants  for  Shares 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  notice  thereof,  and  to  waive  their  rights  to  any  further 
particulars  as  to  the  dates  and  names  of  the  parties  thereto  or  otherwise,  and  shall 
accept  this  as  a sufficient  compliance  with  the  said  Section. 

The  above  Contracts,  with  prints  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association 
of  the  Company,  and  the  original  or  copies  of  the  Reports,  may  be  inspected  at  the 
offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company. 

Application  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  form  accompanying  the  Prospectus, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Company’s  Bankers,  together  with  a remittance  of  the  amount 
payable  on  application.  The  allotment  will  be  made'  immediately  after  the  closin  g 
of  the  list,  and  in  cases  where  no  allotment  is  made  the  amount  deposited  on  appli- 
cation will  be  returned  at  once  without  deduction.  If  the  number  of  Shares  allotte  d 
be  less  than  that  applied  for  the  surolus  deposit  will  be  credite  J in  reduction  of  th  e 
payment  on  allotment  as  far  as  possible. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Brokers,  Solici- 
tors, and  of  the  Secretary  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  ; also  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Great  Boulder  Proprietary  Gold  Mines  (Limited),  3 Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

London,  21st  July,  1896. 


This  form  may  be  cut  out,  filled  up,  and  forwarded  with  a cheque  for  the  amount 
of  the  Application  money  to  the  Company’s  Bankers,  Brown,  Janson  & Company, 
32  Abchurch  Lar.e,  London,  E.C. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

To  the  Directors  of 


GREAT  BOULDER  JUNCTION  REEFS,  LIMITED. 


Gentlemen, 

Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £ , being  2s.  6d.  per  Share 

on Shares  of  £1  each  in  the  above  Company,  I request  you  to  allot  me 

that  number  of  Shares,  and  I hereby  agree  to  accept  such  Shares  or  any  less  number 
vou  may  allot  to  me,  upon  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus  of  July  21,  1896,  and  the 
Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  and  to  pay  5s.  per 
Share  on  allotment,  and  the  balance  thereon  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Pro- 
spectus, and  I authorise  you  to  place  my  name  on  the  Register  of  Members  for 
the  Shares  so  allotted  to  me,  and  I agree  with  the  Company  (as  Trustees  for  the 
Directors  and  other  persons  who  may  be  liab’e)  to  waive  any  claim  I may  have 
against  them  for  further  information  or  compliance  with  Section  38  of  the  Companies 
Act,  1867,  than  that  contained  in  the  Prospectus  or  otherwise. 


Name  (in  full)  

Address  

Occupation 

Date, 

Usual  Signature  
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1 lie  Saturday  kTOW. 


T>IXHOLME,  DORKING. — BOYS  are  prepared  for  the 

-*•  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY.  Inclusive  fees,  80  or  100 
Guineas  a year,  according  to  age.  Boys  under  six  years  of  age  are  taught  in  the 
Kinder  Garten  Department  by  a fully  trained  teacher.  Fees,  60  Guineas  a year. 
Principal,  Miss  Braham  (Cambridge  Higher  Local  Certificate  in  Honours). 


"D  EVERSIONS  and  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  Landed  or 

Funded  Property  or  other  Securities  and  Annuities  PURCHASED  or 
Loans  granted  thereon,  by  the  EQUITABLE  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST 
SOCIETY  (Limited),  10  Lancaster  Place,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand.  Established 
1835.  Capital,  ,6500,000. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £23,000,000. 


COMMERCIAL. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 


T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 


/F-  GREEN  & CO.  1 

Managers  ..  \ ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & COJ 


_ Head  Offices : 

Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


p and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

* BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,) 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY....  i every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN  ) 

CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA-  ) , . . . . 

LAND,  and  TASMANIA ! } everV  fortnight. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 


For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


UNION  LINE 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Express  London  to  Southampton. 

Cheap  Tickets  for  passengers’  friends.  Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 

Apply  0 e UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  ; and 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOUSE,  91.-6  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

WM.  & 

GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE- 

-SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

H.  HALFORD 

Business  at  close  prices. 

and 

Speculative  Accounts  opened. 

COMPANY, 

Dealings  reported  by  wire  if  required. 
Full  particulars  on  application. 

STOCK  BROKERS, 

Prompt  Settlements. 

70  and  71 

Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  Clients. 

Palmerston  Buildings, 

African  and  Australian  Mines— a 
Speciality. 

Old  Broad  Street, 

Lists  of  Closing  Prices  gratis. 

London. 

Bankers,  Parr's  and  Alliance  Bank, 
Limited. 

Established  1869. 

Telegrams:  “Monitor,  London.” 

NO  CONNECTION 

WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 

Norfolk  and  western  railroad 

REORGANIZATION. 

TO  THE  HOLDERS  OF  NORFOLK  AND  WESTERN,  ROANOKE  AND 
SOUTHERN,  AND  LYNCHBURG  AND  DURHAM  SECURITIES. 
Over  97!  per  cent,  of  the  Disturbed  Bonds  of  all  classes  and  over  87  per  cent,  of  the 
Stocks  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company  having  been  deposited  under 
the  Plan,  NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  to  those  Security  Holders  who  have 
not  already  deposited,  that  further  deposits  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  after  15th  June, 
1896,  will  not  be  received  except  in  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  and  on  such 
terms  as  it  may  impose. 

NEW  YORK  EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE. 
New  York,  6th  June,  1896. 

London  Depositories  (acting  as  agents  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  of  New  York), 
Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley,  & Co.,  Founders’  Court,  London,  E.C. 


The  2nd  Instalment  of  $3  per  Share  (payable  on  all  Stocks  deposited)  was  due  on 
1st  June,  the  3rd  of  $3  was  due  on  6th  July,  and  the  final  Instalment  of  §2*50  will 
be  due  on  6th  August,  1896,  at  the  rate  of  49^  pence  per  $. 


Any  further  information  as  to  the  Reorganization  may  be  obtained  on  application 
o Mr.  Howland  Roberts,  Secretary  to  the  London  Committee,  care  of  Messrs. 
Brown,  Shipley,  & Co 

London,  211  July,  1896. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

•pHE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
A Est.  1803.— I OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £i, 200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  I 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic  A ddrtss  : “BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  & B00K- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

gOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED^ 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — F.dward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

ELLIOT  STOCKS  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. ; Hand-made  paper,  5s. 

THE  HUSBAND  OF  POVERTY. 

A Drama  of  the  Life  of  Francis  of  Assisi. 

By  HENRY  NEVILLE  MAUGHAM. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

THE  FOUR  STORIES  OF  THE 
NIB  EL  UN  GEN  RING. 

RHINE-GOLD.  I SIEGFRIED. 

THE  VALKYRIE.  | THE  DUSK  OF  THE  GODS. 

By  A.  L.  WATSON. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

POEMS  OF  LOVE  AND  NATURE. 


By  CHARLES  W.  CAYZER,  B.A. 
Contents : 


SPRING  IDYLLS. 
SONGS  AND  LYRICS. 
LOVE  SONNETS.  > 
AMY  ROBSART. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
SONNETS. 

EPIGRAMS. 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

UL  TIMA  THULE , and  other  POEMS. 

By  ARTHUR  J.  O’CONNELL. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

IONA. 

A Romance  of  the  West. 

By  CHRISTABEL  SCOTT,  Author  of  “ Sketches  from  Nature." 

“ Iona  is  the  name  of  the  heroine  of  this  romance  in  blank  verse.  The  story  is 
told  in  simple  and  even  graceful  language.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


NOW  READY,  NO.  2,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING,  OF  THE 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  SERIES  OF 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

Edited  by  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY. 

Contents. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE:  an  Anniversary  Study.  By  Professor 
J.  K.  Laughton. 

AMERICAN  MILLIONAIRES.  By  Americanus. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A SOUDANESE  SOLDIER  (Ali  Effendi  Gifoon).  Dictated 
in  Arabic  to  and  Translated  by  Captain  Machell.  ( Continued .) 
CHILDREN  S THEOLOGY. 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS.  By  Spenser  Wilkinson. 

TRESPASSING  ON  THE  TSAR:  a Crimean  Experience.  By  Yegor 
Yegorevitsch. 

A MOTE.  By  Walter  Ramal. 

SIR  HENRY  PARKES.  By  A.  Patchett  Martin. 

SPLENDIDE  MENDAX.  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 

FAGS  AND  FAGGING.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

PAGES  FROM  A PRIVATE  DIARY. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA.  Chaps.  XXIX.-XXXII.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 


LONDON  : SMITH,  ELDER  & CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

IO3 


The  Saturday  Review. 


25  July,  1896 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON’S  LIST. 


Now  Ready,  Price  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS  FOR  AUGUST,  1896. 

1.  A DEVOTEE.  By  Miss  Cholmondeley,  Author  of  “ Diana 

Tempest " &c.  Chaps.  I. — IV. 

2.  LORD  BRAMVVELL. 

3.  A DAY  IN  GOA. 

4.  A RUSSIAN  “NEW  WOMAN.” 

5.  MATTHEW  PRIOR. 

6.  BICfiTRE. 

7.  THE  GUESTS  OF  THE  WOLFMASTER. 

8.  LITERARY  LADIES. 

. THE  BONDAGE  OF  GEORGE  BERKLEY, 
o'  BUTTERFLY  YEARS. 

,1.  LIMITATIONS.  Chaps.  XIII.-XIV. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 

Will  shortly  be  ready. 

By  BENNET  BURLEIGH,  War  Correspondent  to  the  “ Daily  Telegraph. 1 

TWO  CAMPAIGNS  : MADAGASCAR  and  ASHANTEE, 

1895-6.  With  nearly  50  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Cloth,  16s. 

Just  ready. 

MADAGASCAR  BEFORE  the  CONQUEST : the 

Island,  the  Country,  and  the  People.  With  Chapters  on  Travel  and  Topo- 
graphy, Folk  Lore,  Strange  Customs  and  Superstitions,  the  Animal  Life  of 
the  Island,  and  Mission  Work  and  Progress  among  the  Inhabitants.  By 
Rev.  James  Sibree,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “ The  Great  African  Island  ” &c. 
Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth,  16s. 

A VOLUME  OF  GOOD  STORIES. 

HERE  and  THERE  MEMORIES.  ByH— R-N.  Cloth, 

price  10s.  6d. 

“ T.  P.,”  in  The  Weekly  Sun , says:— “ I can  confidently  say  that  there  are  few 
volumes  written  which  contain  a richer  store  of  good  anecdotes  than  this  book.” 


NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AMD  BOOKSELLERS'. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  YOKE  OF  FREEDOM.  By  Charles 

JAMES,  Author  of  “On  Turnham  Green  ” &c.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  KING’S  REVENGE.  By  Claude  Bray. 

1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

READY  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT. 

OUT  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE. 

By  Mrs.  HERBERT  MARTIN, 

Author  of  “Britomart"  &c. 

1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  NEW  ISSUE  OF  THE 

NOVELS  OF  MRS.  HENRY  WOOD. 


THE  NINETEENTH  VOLUME, 

ANNE  HEREFORD 

(FORTY-FIFTH  THOUSAND), 

IS  NOW  READY. 

In  red  cloth,  gold  lettered  on  side,  similar  to  the  3s.  6d.  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
In  green  cloth,  gold  lettered  on  back,  hut  with  a plainer  binding,  2s. 

To  he  followed  at  regular  intervals  by  the  other  Stories  in  the  Series. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  970.— AUGUST  1898.-2S.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

A STRANGE  EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR 
JAMES  BROWNE,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  R.E.  Related  by  Himself. 

THE  CEMETERY  OF  THE  LILIES  : A TALE  OF  THE  JESUITS. 
ROBERT  BURNS. 

EXCURSION  IN  THE  ATLAS  MOUNTAINS.  By  W.  B.  Harris. 

AN  UNCROWNED  KING:  A ROMANCE  OF  HIGH  POLITICS. 
SOME  GERMAN  NOVELS. 

AN  ADMIRABLE  BANDIT.  A STORY.  By  Mrs.  J.  Gladwyn  Jebb. 
THROUGH  TOURAINE  ON  WHEELS.  By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 
ENGLAND'S  DUTY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA:  A STUDY  ON  THE 

GROUND.  With  Map. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


SECOND  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

DOLOMITE  STRONGHOLDS. 

THE  LAST  UNTRODDEN  ALPINE  PEAKS  : an  Account  of  Ascents  of  the 
Croda  di  Lago,  the  Little  and  Great  Zinnen,  the  Cinque  Torri,  the  Fiinf- 
fingerspit/e,  and  the  Langkofel.  By  the  Rev.  J.  SANGER  DAVIES,  M.A., 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  Member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  a coloured 
plate,  Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Sketches  by 
the  Author. 

I lie  Rev.  J.  Sanger  Davies  is  an  enthusiastic  mountaineer  with  a particular 
fancy  for  Dolomite  peaks  and  rock  walls  and  1 chimneys,’  the  very  contemplation  of 
which  is  enough  to  bring  on  a fit  of  vertigo  in  ordinary  stay-at-home  heads.  ...  A 
very  attractive  little  volume,  with  illustrations  from  photographs  and  drawings  by  the 
author,  some  of  them  merely  charming  mountain  views,  and  others  suggesting  the 
very  lunacy  of  mountaineering.” — Times. 

• * i>  ’S  *Jarc*  t0  te^  ^ron)  an  adventurer’s  own  account  how  difficult  the  work  really 
j$.  But  from  the  drawings  and  the  detailed  descriptions  in  this  book  one  might 
imagine  that  nothing  but  wings  could  render  it  even  possible.  Each  cliff,  moreover, 
in  its  turn,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all,  but  becomes  mere  child’s  play  in  comparison  to 
the  next.”  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“ Mr.  Davies’s  own  sketches  are  novel  and  amusing  in  style.  ...  An  interesting 
and  well-got-up  hook  ."—Guardian. 

LONDON  : GEORGE  BELL  & SONS,  YORK  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN. 
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A SECOND  EDITION  will  shortly  be  ready. 

CLIMBS  in  the  NEW  ZEALAND  ALPS : an  Account 

of  Travel  and  Discovery.  By  EDWARD  A.  FITZGERALD,  F.R.G.S. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  WM.  CONWAY,  Prof.  BONNEY,  and  C.  L. 
BARROW,  F.R.G.S.  Over  60  Photogravure,  Autotype,  and  other  Illustra- 
tions, and  a Map.  Cloth,  31s.  6d.  net. 

“ A tale  of  singular  pluck  and  endurance,  of  difficulties  of  high  order  overcome, 
and  of  practical  achievements  of  real  value.” — Sir  William  M.  Conway,  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Just  ready. 

THE  KARAKORAMS  and  KASHMIR : an  Account  of 

a Journey.  By  Oscar  Eckenstein.  Cloth,  6s. 

JULIAN’S  VISION,  and  OTHER  POEMS.  By  F.  W. 

Kingston.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

NEW  “LITTLE  NOVELS.” 

A PAINTER’S  HONEYMOON.  By  j THE  BOND  OF  BLOOD.  By 

Mildred  Shenstone.  | R.  E.  Forrest. 

Paper,  6d.  each  ; doth,  is.  each. 

“MINES  AND  MAGNATES.”  The  Book  of  the  Hour. 

MR.  MAGNUS : a Romance  of  the  Great  Ruby 

Mine.  Cloth,  6s. 

Daily  Telegraph.  — “ A brilliant  piece  of  work.” 

Manchester  Guardian. — “ The  more  widely  it  is  read  the  better.  ' 

Aberdeen  Free  Press. — “ Will  find  many  appreciative  readers.” 

Daily  Chronicle. — “ Vivid  and  convincing.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “ The  story  is  good  and  well  told.” 

Glasgow  Herald. — “ A most  readable  story.” 


London  : T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


MESSRS.  HURST  & BLACKETT’S  LIST. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  ALICE  M.  DIEHL. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 

A MODERN  HELEN.  By  Mrs.  Alice  M. 

Diehl,  Author  of  “The  Garden  of  Eden,”  “ Passion’s  Puppets,”  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DR.  EDITH 
ROMNEY.” 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3 vols.  crown  8vo. 


LORD  HARBOROUGH.  By  Anne  Elliot, 

Author  of  “The  Winning  of  May,"  “ Michael  Daunt,"  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  HENRY  CRESSWELL. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WOOING  OF  FORTUNE.  By  Henry 

Cresswei.l,  Author  of  “A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,”  “A  Woman’s  Ambi- 
tion,” &c. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

HER  POINT  OF  VIEW.  By  G.  M.  Robins 

(Mrs.  L.  Baillie  Reynolds),  Author  of  “The  Ides  of  March,”  “To  Set 
Her  Free,”  &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  L.  HICCIN. 

Now  ready  at  all'the  Libraries,  in  3 vols.  crown  8vo. 

A CORNISH  MAID.  By  L.  Higgin. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MARIAN  COMYN. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 

REDIVIVA.  By  Marian  Comyn. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ALICE  PERRIN. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 

LATE  IN  LIFE.  By  Alice  Perrin. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries,  in  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A GIRL  OF  YESTERDAY.  By  Mrs.  Hay 

Newton. 


LONDON:  HURST  & BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 
13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 
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GARDNER,  DARTON,  & CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  XXXIX  ARTICLES,  and  the  AGE 

of  the  REFORMATION.  An  Historical  and  Doctrinal  Exposition  in  the 
Light  of  Contemporary  Documents.  By  E.  Tyrrell  Green,.  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  Theology  and  Hebrew,  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter,  sometime 
Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  10s.  6d. 

PASTOR  in  PAROCHIA.  By  the  Right 

Rev.  W.  Walsham  How,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Wakefield.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth 
circuit,  3s.  6d. 

This  is  an  entirely  New  Edition  (24th),  with  additional  Services  and  Readings. 
The  size  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  previous  Editions,  and  it  is  printed  on  thinner 
paper,  in  order  to  be  more  convenient  for  the  pocket. 

SECOND  EDITION.  NOW  READY. 

WORK  in  GREAT  CITIES.  Six  Lectures 

on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram,  M.A.,  Head  of  the  Oxford  House, 
and  Rector  of  Bethnal  Green.  With  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Herbert 
E.  Ryle,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
beards,  3s.  6d. 

SPECTATOR. — “Full  of  admirably  practical  counsel,  the  fruit  of  personal 
experience,  natural  wisdom,  and  sympathetic  insight  into,  and  study  of,  human 
nature.” 

CHURCH  TIMES. — “We  unhesitatingly  tell  all  workers,  lay  or  clerical,  that 
they  are  doing  themselves  and  their  work  great  injustice  so  long  as  they  remain  un- 
acquainted with  Mr.  Ingram’s  book.” 

ROCK. — “We  join  Professor  Ryle  in  the  wish  that  this  book  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  candidates  for  orders  and  of  those  who  have  the  preparation  of  them.  But 
we  think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  vicar  and  curate.” 

SECOND  EDITION.  NOW  READY. 

LOOKING  UPWARD.  Papers  Introductory 

to  the  Study  of  Social  Questions  from  a Religious  Point  of  View.  By  the 
Rev.  the  Hon.  James  Adderley,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The  New  Floreat.” 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

BRITISH  WEEKLY. — “One  need  not  be  either  a Socialist  or  a Sacramenta- 
rian  to  thank  Mr.  Adderley  for  this  book,  which  palpitates  with  devotion  to  Christ 
and  His  poor.” 

A THENAE UM. — “ ‘ Looking  Upward  * is  a volume  of  papers  of  real  value. . . . 
No  gfrod  Christian  can  reject  his  teaching  as  unnecessary,  and  it  is  given  with  a 
simplicity  and  a truthfulness  which  go  to  the  reader’s  heart.” 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.  — “ A vigorous  treatment  of  what  may  be  termed 
Christian  Sociology,  from  one  who  certainly  has  a moral  right,  derived  from  hard 
experience  and  self-denial  second  to  none,  to  speak  on  this  theme.” 

THIRD  EDITION. 

SWEETHEART  TRAVELLERS.  A Child’s 

Book  for  Children,  for  Women,  and  for  Men.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne  and  W.  H.  C.  Groome.  Fancy  cloth  boards, 
large  8vo.  6s.  Large-paper  Edition,  limited  to  150  Copies,  numbered  and 
signed  by  Author  and  Artists,  31s.  6d.  net. 

TIMES. — “Had  any  one  ever  been  ' disinclined  to  believe  in  Mr.  Crockett’s 
genius,  he  must  have  recanted  and  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  after  enjoying 
‘ Sweetheart  Travellers.’  It  is  the  rarest  of  all  rarities,  and  veritably  a child’s  book 
for  children,  as  well  as  for  women  and  for  men.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the 
reviewer  has  the  opportunity  of  bestowing  unstinted  praise  with  the  feeling  that 
the  laudation  is,  nevertheless,  inadequate.” 

WORLD. — “Mr.  Crockett  must  be  credited  with  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
successes  of  the  season.” 

SCOTSMAN. — “ One  of  the  daintiest  and  most  charming  of  gift-books.” 

THIRD  EDITION. 

A PRINCESS  of  the  GUTTER.  By  L.  T. 

Meade.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

LITERARY  WORLD.  — “ One  of  the  best  books  of  the  season  is  * A Princess 
of  the  Gutter,’  by  L.  T.  Meade -a  refined  and  fascinating  tale  of  London  life. 
It  might  almost  have  been  written  by  Sir  Walter  Besant.” 

HELPFUL  HALF-HOURS.  A Book  of 

Sunday  Reading  for  Busy  People.  By  Mrs.  C.  D.  Francis,  Author  of  “A 
Story  of  the  Church  of  England  ” &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

BRADFORD  OBSERVER . — “ Mrs.  Francis  is  a staunch  Churchwoman,  and 
her  reviewer  is  not  a Churchman.  We  differ  from  her  about  several  things,  but, 
none  the  less,  we  greatly  enjoy  her  writing,  which  is  clear,  plain,  homely  in  style, 
and  full  of  good  sense  and  Christian  spirit.  We  are  sure  that  any  one,  from  the 
parson  to  the  maid-of-all-work,  might  find  profit  in  reading  these  bright  and  wise 
and  kindly  counsels.” 

MONTH  by  MONTH.  A Series  of  Extracts 

complete  in  themselves  from  such  books  as  have  been  issued  from  time  to 
time. 

Contents  of  No.  7.— JULY. 

Suggestions  to  an  Eton  Boy.  By  James  Adderley. 

Clapham  Common  and  its  Former  Inhabitants.  By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Pen- 
nington. 

Cap  X Pie.  By  the  Author  of  “ Honor  Bright.”  Illustrated  by  Helen  Miles. 
Dunnie’s  Boots.  By  J.  E.  Panton. 

Correspondence  with  God.  By  Mrs.  C.  D.  Francis. 

Price  One-Halfpqtiny. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  & CO.’S  LIST. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

GATHERING  CLOUDS: 

A Tale  of  the  Days  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

By  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Canterbury. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“ Students  of  Church  history  can  alone  appreciate  the  conscientious  care  and 
labour  that  have  gone  to  make  this  life-like  picture  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  but 
though  frivolous  readers  will  not  read  ‘ Gathering  Clouds  ’ at  all,  one  need  not  be 
seriously  instructed  to  recognise  the  interest  and  the  beauty  of  the  career  of 
Chrysostom  and  his  friends  as  Dean  Farrar  has  drawn  them.”— Bookman. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 

FLOTSAM  : the  Study  of  a Life.  By 

Henry  Seton  Merriman,  Author  of  “The  Sowers”  &c.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette  by  H.  G.  Massey,  A.R.E.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“ The  Indian  Mutiny  threatens  to  become  a hackneyed  theme  in  fiction  ; it  says 
much  for  Mr.  Merriman  as  an  artist  that  he  enables  us  to  see  again  as  with  new 
eyes  that  giant  contest,  and  to  feel  the  thrill  of  its  anguish  and  terror.  The  book  is 
worth  reading  for  the  few  chapters  that  contain  scenes  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 

episodes  of  our  national  history The  book  will  certainly  add  to  the  author’s 

already  high  reputation.” — Daily  News. 

“ Of  this  book  it  may  honestly  be  said  that  any  earnest  person  who  reads  it  will  be 
thankful  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so.  It  is  a powerful  and  merciless  study  of  the 
gradual,  but  very  sure,  wrecking  of  a man’s  life  by  the  innate  weakness  of  his 

character There  is  no  preaching  in  the  book,  and  yet  it  would  be  well  if  every 

young  fellow  in  the  country  could  read  it  ; for  quietly  and  unobtrusively  it  teaches 
manliness,  honour,  and  self-reliance  on  every  page.” — Daily  Mail . 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

LECTURES  on  the  COUNCIL  of 

TRENT  delivered  at  Oxford  1892-3.  By  James  A.  Froude,  late  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History.  Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

YOGA  PHILOSOPHY  : Lectures  delivered 

in  New  York,  Winter  of  1895-6,  by  the  Swami  Vivekananda,  on  Raja 
Yoga;  or,  Conquering  the  Internal  Nature;  also  Patanjali’s  Yoga 
Aphorisms,  with  Commentaries.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  HISTORY  of  P.  CORNELIUS 

TACITUS.  Translated  into  English,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  Albert  William  Quill,  M.A.,  T.C.D.,  some- 
time Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  2 vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  7s.  6d. ; 
Vol.  II.  12s.  6d. 


THE  SILVER  LIBRARY.-A/ew  Volumes. 

THE  GREVILLE  MEMOIRS. 

A JOURNAL  of  the  REIGNS  of  KING 

GEORGE  IV.,  KING  WILLIAM  IV.,  and  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  By 
Charles  C.  F.  Greville,  formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council.  8 vols.  crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  each.  (Vols.  1-3  now  ready.) 

“Asa  picture  of  life  and  manners  during  the  reigns  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.i 
and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty,  these  journals  of  the  in- 
defatigable Clerk  of  the  Council  stand  without  a rival.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in 
English  literature  to  compare  with  them,  unless  it  be  the  journals  and  correspond- 
ence of  Horace  Walpole.” — Daily  News,  July  20,  1896. 

The  STRANGE  CASE  of  Dr.  JEKYLL 

and  Mr.  HYDE;  with  other  FABLES.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

***  This  volume  contains  the  Fables  which  originally  appeared  in  u Longman' s 
Magazine  " for  August  and  September  1895. 

OTHER  SUNS  than  OURS:  a Series  of 

Essays  on  Suns  — Old,  Young,  and  Dead.  With  other  Science  Gleanings  ; 
Two  Essays  on  Whist,  and  Correspondence  with  Sir  John  Herschel.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor.  With  9 Plates. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  No.  377. 

1.  MANNING  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  REACTION  OF  OUR  TIMES. 

2.  THE  NEW  SCOTTISH  NOVELISTS. 

3.  SHERIDAN. 

4.  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

5.  THE  COUNTESS  KRASINSKA’S  DIARY. 

6.  THE  PAGET  PAPERS. 

7.  GARDENS  AND  GARDEN  CRAFT. 

8.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  FRANCE  SINCE  1870. 

g.  HISTORY  AND  THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

10.  EGYPT.  


No.  166.  8 vo.  price  6d. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE.— Aug.  1896. 

FLOTSAM.  By  Henry  Seton  Merriman.  Chapters  XXVIII.-XXX. 
HAYTIME.  By  A.  H.  Beesly. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  LOCK.  By  M.  E.  Francis. 

ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE.  By  H.  Harries. 

DEATH  AND  THE  HYACINTHS.  By  Alfred  Cochrane. 

A BOYAR  OF  THE  TERRIBLE.  By  Fred.  Whishaiv.  Chaps.  X.-XIII. 
AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.  By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  & CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS. 

Mr.  Murray  begs  to  call  attention  to  the  “Index  and  Directory”  with  which  the  newer  Editions  of  his 
Handbooks  are  supplied.  These  contain  all  information  as  to  Hotels,  Conveyances,  &c.,  and  are  constantly 
kept  up  to  date,  so  that  purchasers  of  his  Guide-books  are  always  supplied  with  the  very  latest  information. 


EUROPEAN  HANDBOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  TRAVEL. 


FRANCE,  Part  I.  ; Normandy,  Brittany, 

the  Seine  and  Loire,  Bordeaux,  The  Pyrenees,  &c.  Thirty-six 
Maps  and  Plans.  7s.  6d. 

FRANCE,  Part  II. ; Central  France, 

Auvergne,  the  Cevennes,  Burgundy,  the  Rhone,  and  Saone, 
Provence,  Marseilles,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Champagne,  &c.  Twenty- 
three  Maps  and  Plans.  7s.  6d. 

HOLLAND  and  BELGIUM.  Eighteen  Maps 

and  Plans.  6s. 

DENMARK  and  ICELAND,  Schleswig, 

Holstein,  Copenhagen,  Jutland,  and  Iceland.  Maps  and  Plans. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

SWEDEN,  Stockholm,  Upsala,  Gothen- 

burg, the  Shores  of  the  Baltic,  &c.  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 

NORWAY,  Christiania,  Bergen,  Trondhjem 

The  Fields  and  Fjords.  With  special  information  for  Fisher- 
men and  Cyclists.  By  T.  Michell,  C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul- 
General  for  Norway.  Maps  and  Plans.  7s.  6d. 

RUSSIA,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Finland, 

Crimea,  Caucasus,  &c.  Edited  by  T.  Michell,  C.B.,  H.B.M. 
Consul-General  for  Norway.  Maps  and  Plans.  7s.  6d. 


THE  RHINE  and  NORTH  GERMANY,  The 

Black  Forest,  The  Hartz,  Saxon  Switzerland,  The  Giant  Moun- 
tains, Elsass,  and  Lothringen.  Eighty-two  Maps  and  Plan 
Price  1 os. 

SOUTH  GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  Tyrol, 

Wurtemburg,  Bavaria,  Salsburg,  Styria,  Hungary,  and  the 
Danube,  from  Ulm  to  the  Black  Sea.  Two  Parts.  Thirty-four 
Maps  and  Plans.  Part  I.  7s.  6d.  ; Part  II.  6s. 

SWITZERLAND,  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Pied- 

mont, Italian  Lakes,  and  Part  of  Dauphine.  Maps.  Two  Parts. 

Part  I.  The  Bernese  Oberland,  Geneva,  Lucerne,  Engadine,  &c. 
Price  6s. 

Part  II.  The  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  Italian  Lakes,  and  Part 
of  Dauphine.  6s. 

NORTH  ITALY  and  VENICE,  Turin,  Milan, 

The  Italian  Lakes,  Verona,  Padua,  Venice,  Genoa,  &c. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Pullen,  M.A.,  Author  of  “ Dame  Europa's 
School.”  With  Thirty-four  Maps  and  Plans.  10s. 

CENTRAL  ITALY  and  FLORENCE,  Tus- 
cany, Umbria,  The  Marches.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Pullen,  M.A. 
With  Twenty-four  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 


ENGLISH  HANDBOOKS. 


“ The  general  quality  of  Murray,  the  scientific  character  of  the  information,  the  accuracy  and  interest  of 
the  historical  particulars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lowness  of  the  price,  place  his  Guides  far  ahead  of  any 
competitors.”— Saturday  Review. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  Arranged  Alphabetically,  with  List  of 

Railway  Stations,  Hotels,  and  all  Places  and  Objects  worth  seeing.  1 vol.  Maps,  12s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SCOTLAND.  Thoroughly  Revised,  with  Special  Detailed  Informa- 

tion for  Pedestrians,  and  entirely  new  Maps.  Printed  on  specially  thin  and  light  paper.  9s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  IRELAND.  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition.  With  entirely 

new  Set  of  Maps  and  Plans.  Printed  on  specially  light  and  thin  paper.  9s.  | Just  out. 

NORTH  WALES.  6s. 

SOUTH  WALES.  6s. 

NORTHAMPTON  and  RUTLAND.  7s.  6d. 

DERBY,  NOTTS,  LEICESTER,  and  STAFFORD.  9s. 
SHROPSHIRE  and  CHESHIRE.  6s. 

LANCASHIRE.  6s. 

YORKSHIRE.  12s. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.  7s.  6d. 

DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND.  10s. 

THE  LAKE  DISTRICT  OF  WESTMORELAND  and 

CUMBERLAND.  6s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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NOTES. 

THE  “ Times,”  in  whose  leaders  on  the  South  African 
question  fatuousness  strives  hard  for  the  mastery 
with  audacity,  proposes  to  exclude  Mr.  Labouchere  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  ground  of  his  rabid 
hostility  against  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  Chartered 
Company.  By  all  means  let  us  have  a perfectly  im- 
partial Committee.  But  then  the  “ Times”  proceeds  to 
urge  in  the  same  sentence  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should 
be  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  If  the  circumstances 
attending  the  Jameson  raid  are  to  be  gone  into — which, 
for  reasons  given  in  another  part  of  the  Review,  we 
think  a pity — Mr.  Chamberlain’s  own  conduct  will  cer- 
tainly come  under  review.  Besides,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is,  or  was  until  quite  recently,  pecuniarily  interested  in 
the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Isaacson,  the  member  for  Stepney, 
has  intimated  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  he  will 
object  to  any  member  being  placed  on  the  Committee 
who  is  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  South 
African  companies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  a share- 
holder in  the  Chartered  Company  ; but,  unless  he  has 
changed  his  investments  since  the  formation  of  the 
Government,  he  is  certainly  interested  in  other  South 
African  concerns. 

Mr.  Wharton  would  make  a good  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  He  is  an  experienced  chairman  of  quarter 
sessions,  and  therefore  accustomed  to  deal  with 
evidence.  He  has  a dignified  presence,  a judicial 
mind,  and  is  courteous  and  considerate  to  all.  An 
excellent  type  of  a Yorkshire  country  gentleman,  he  is 
not  likely  to  have  mixed  himself  up  with  South  African 
speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  manifestly  improper  that  Sir  Richard 
Webster,  who  has  acted  as  Crown  prosecutor,  should 
have  a seat  on  the  Committee,  a remark  which  applies 
to  all  the  counsel  engaged  in  the  recent  trial  who  are 
members  of  Parliament.  But  one  lawyer  at  least  ought 
to  be  nominated,  to  keep  the  Committee  straight  on 
points  of  evidence  and  to  deal  with  his  learned  brethren 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  we  would  suggest 
Mr.  Darling,  Q.C.,  or  Mr.  Bucknill,  Q.C. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
unsatisfactory  than  the  telegraphic  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  General  Goodenough, 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  communi- 
cated on  Tuesday  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
exhibits  an  overweening  and  short-sighted  conceit  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Frederick  Carrington,  and  a seemingly 
fatalistic  helplessness  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary.  A dual  control  is  seldom  successful  ; and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  present  deplorable  situa- 
tion is  largely  due  to  the  desire  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  on  the  one  hand,  to  beat  the  Matabele  as 
much  as  possible  off  its  own  bat,  and  to  the  nature  1 


ambition  of  Sir  Frederick  Carrington,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  succeed  with  as  few  troops  as  possible.  Had 
the  whole  business  been  entrusted  to  one  man,  he 
might  have  taken  his  responsibilities  more  seriously. 
Whatever  may  be  the  inwardness  of  the  business, 
it  is  certain  that  we  have  had  in  this  Rhodesian  war, 
first  boasting,  next  indecision,  and  finally  a sullen  con- 
fession of  impotence. 

More  than  a month  ago,  on  22  June,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  w'ired  to  General  Goodenough,"  Will  it  be  necessary 
to  send  more  troops?  ” The  answer  came  back,  “ No.” 
A week  later,  on  29  June,  Mr.  Chamberlain  wired, 
“ Presume  that  you  clearly  understand  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  will  send  any  forces  which  you 
think  required  by  military  exigencies  of  situation.”  No 
answer  was  vouchsafed  to  this.  Again,  a week  later, 
on  7 July,  Mr.  Chamberlain  wired  : “ Three  hundred  and 
fifty  mounted  infantry  are  being,  held  in  readiness  at 
Aldershot  for  service  in  South  Africa  ; are  you  likely  to 
want  any  of  them  ? ” After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a fortnight, 
on  18  July,  General  Goodenough  replies  : ‘‘  Carrington 
does  not  anticipate  necessity  of  further  reinforcements 
from  home.  I concur.”  After  another  week  had 
passed,  Mr.  Chamberlain  wired  to  General  Goodenough 
to  consult  with  Sir  Frederick  Carrington  again 
as  to  whether  his  forces  are  sufficient,  or  whether 
further  reinforcements  are  desirable,  as  ‘‘stamping  out 
rebellion  may  be  tedious.”  On  27  July  there  comes 
back  this  truly  remarkable  reply:  ‘‘Your  telegram  of 
24  July  referred  to  Carrington,  who  reports  that  he  is, 
no  doubt,  hampered  by  want  of  more  men  for  rapid 
and  effectual  crushing  rebellion  ; but  if  more  were  sent 
up  he  could  not  feed  them  under  existing  difficulties  of 
transport.  I myself  do  not  anticipate  any  lightening  of 
these  difficulties.  All  efforts  are  now  directed  to 
getting  up  food-stuffs  before  the  rains,  which  come  on 
in  three  or  four  months’  time,  offering  increased  im- 
pediment to  action.” 

We  have  here  some  rather  serious  admissions  by 
Sir  Frederick  Carrington  and  General  Goodenough. 
It  is  admitted:  1.  That  Carrington  has  not  enough 
men  to  crush  the  rebellion.  2.  That  he  could  not  feed 
more  men.  3.  That  these  difficulties  are  not  likely  to 
decrease.  4.  That  every  effort  must  be  made  to  pro- 
vision the  men  who  are  there  against  the  rainy  season, 
which  begins  in  three  or  four  months’  time  ! So 
that,  assuming  that  the  1,000  Imperial  troops,  and  the 
Cape  ‘‘boys,”  and  the  settlers,  are  not  killed  by  the 
natives  before  Christmas,  it  is  a toss-up  whether 
they  are  not  starved.  And  it  has  taken  the  Colonial 
Office,  General  Goodenough,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Carrington  five  months  to  find  out  the  real  state 
of  things  in  Rhodesia.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  say  that  ‘‘it  would  be  wrong  to 
force  on  the  military  commander  in  Rhodesia 
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troops  for  whom  they  are  not  able  to  provide.” 
Like  General  Goodenough,  we  “ concur.”  But  why 
are  “ they  ” not  able  to  provide  for  them  ? Transport 
is  one  of  the  difficulties,  as  it  is  one  of  the  elementary 
arts,  of  war.  And  what  does  Mr.  Chamberlain  pro- 
pose to  do  ? Is  he  going  to  sit  down  with  folded 
hands  whilst  this  wretched  war  drags  on  through  the 
winter  ? 

On  Tuesday  there  was  an  all-night  sitting  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  discussion  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill. 
We  do  not  altogether  like  this  manner  of  dealing  with  a 
measure  of  great  public  importance,  as  the  Bill  in  ques- 
tion is  on  all  sides  admitted  to  be.  How  is  it  possible 
that  its  provisions  can  be  adequately  considered  and 
subjected  to  efficient  criticism  when  members  are  sitting 
from  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day  till  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  next,  and  are  then  ex- 
pected to  begin  Parliamentary  work  again  at  twelve 
o’clock — an  interval  of  only  five  hours  for  necessary 
rest  ? We  fail  to  see  any  reason  for  passing  a measure 
of  such  importance  as  the  Irish  Land  Bill  at  this  railroad 
speed.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  seriously  ob- 
structed, and  both  parties  have  shown  a disposition  to 
treat  the  Bill  in  a friendly  spirit. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  has  considerably 
improved  his  position  by  the  part  he  has  taken  in  the 
debate  ; he  has  won  all  the  points  for  which  he  con- 
tended, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a butt  for  attack 
on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Mr.  Russell  enjoys  some 
popularity.  By  trade  a teetotal  lecturer,  he  has  never 
been  able  quite  to  shake  off  a certain  vulgarity  which 
the  preaching  of  a fad  seems  always  to  bring  in  its 
train.  For  the  rest,  he  is  a dry-brained  man,  fond  of 
facts  and  figures,  yet  at  the  same  time  nervous  and 
capable  of  being  excited  to  a pitch  of  fanatical  enthu- 
siasm. 

In  order  to  understand  at  what  pressure  Parlia- 
mentary business  is  at  present  being  carried  on  it  is 
only  necessary  to  take  note  of  the  hours  at  which  the 
House  of  Commons  adjourns  its  sittings.  Since  Mr. 
Balfour  moved  the  suspension  of  the  Twelve  o’clock 
Rule,  the  House  has  sat  four  times  till  about  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  twice  till  about  three  o’clock, 
and  several  times  till  two  o’clock.  It  has  only  happened 
once  that  the  adjournment  took  place  before  twelve 
o’clock,  and  that  was  on  Supply  night,  after  members 
had  been  in  attendance  till  five  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  same  day.  No  wonder  that  the  law  is  busy, 
when  Bills  are  discussed  and  passed  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  ; but  it  is  scarcely  for  the  public  advan- 
tage. 

Li  Hung-chang,  who  is  to  be  with  us  on  Monday, 
has  not  been  a success  in  France,  where  he  is  reason- 
ably suspected  of  making  invidious  comparisons  be- 
tween the  only  too  obvious  instability  of  republican 
institutions  and  the  air  of  solid  permanence  w’hich 
impressed  him  so  much  in  Germany.  At  Lyons  he 
expressed  surprise  at  meeting  a prefect  who  had  actually 
succeeded  in  retaining  office  for  five  years,  adding 
“ M.  Hanotaux,  whom  I saw  in  Paris,  has  been  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  for  only  three  months;”  and  he 
improved  the  occasion  of  a grand  review  by  mentioning 
that  at  Berlin  the  head  of  the  State  did  not  sit  in  a 
carriage,  but  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Army  and 
manoeuvred  it  in  his  presence.  Then,  the  recall  of 
General  Dodds  before  he  had  been  many  weeks  installed 
as  Commander-in-Chief  at  Tonkin,  an  unfortunate  step 
at  best,  is  doubly  so  at  a time  when  the  Chinese  states- 
man is  keeping  so  keen  an  eye  on  the  French  position 
there.  Altogether,  those  who  have  seen  him  being 
dragged  unwillingly  from  this  function  to  that  report 
that  his  general  appearance  is  one  of  profound  boredom. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  mistake  of  overdoing  the 
thing  will  not  be  committed  in  England,  where  he  will 
be  in  the  special  charge  of  Mr.  Hart  and  Admiral 
Tracey,  both  of  whom  know  the  Chinese  character 
well. 

As  some  confusion  occasionally  betrays  itself  on  the 
subject  of  Li  Hung-chang’s  style  and  titles,  it  may  be 


worth  noting  that  he  has  the  rank  of  ambassador,  but 
bears  letters  of  introduction  only  to  the  Sovereigns  of 
the  several  Courts  he  is  visiting,  without  any  special 
mission.  The  Chinese — reversing  our  custom  in  this 
as  in  so  many  other  respects — put  the  surname  first. 
Li  Hung-chang,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  Smith  Henry 
James.  Li  Chifng-Tang,  as  he  is  often  called,  means 
Grand  Secretary  Li.  In  the  days  of  the  Taeping 
rebellion  he  was  known  familiarly  as  Li  Futai — Futai 
meaning  “Governor”  of  the  province  of  Kiangsu, 
which  was  then  his  rank.  Sometimes  he  is  spoken  of 
as  Li  Han-lin,  in  reference  to  his  membership  of  the 
Han-lin  College,  which  comprises  the  cream  of  literary 
talent  and  rank.  It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  his 
tour,  as  indicating  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
Chinese  customs  service,  that  a Commissioner  of 
Customs  of  the  nationality  of  the  country  was  imperially 
appointed  to  act  as  his  equerry  during  his  stay  in  each 
of  the  States  he  is  to  visit.  Mr.  James  Hart,  who  acts 
in  that  capacity  here,  is  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Hart. 
Though  holding  the  substantive  rank,  however,  of 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  he  has  been  for  some  time 
carrying  on  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the 
recent  treaty  providing  for  intercourse  between  India 
and  Thibet. 

The  disturbances  in  Macedonia  have  attained  warlike 
dimensions.  The  term  insurrection  can  scarcely  be 
applied  to  them,  since  the  trouble  seems  to  be  almost 
entirely  the  work  of  outsiders.  Apparently  a good 
many  fighting  men  have  entered  the  northern  districts 
from  Bulgaria,  but  of  their  doings  we  get  only  an 
occasional  rumour,  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  their 
scene  of  operations  from  cities  and  telegraph  wires. 
Much  more  is  reported  of  the  half-dozen  or  more  Greek 
bands  which  have  invaded  Macedonia  from  the  south, 
either  by  land  or  water — among  other  things,  that  they 
say  their  sole  object  is  to  protect  the  province  from  the 
Bulgarian  miscreants  who  have  come  in  from  the  north. 
Nor  is  this  statement  so  ridiculous  as  it  sounds.  All 
Christians  on  the  Balkan  peninsula  regard  the  Turk  as 
their  natural  enemy,  and  the  Turkish  soldiers  in  the 
present  case  are  resisting  with  impartial  doggedness 
the  Greeks  in  the  south  and  the  Bulgarians  in  the 
north.  Between  these  two  fires,  if  Russia  gave  the 
governments  at  Athens  and  Sofia  their  head,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  Turk  might  be  driven  out  of  the 
province.  But  his  departure  would  leave  the  Hellene 
and  the  Slav  face  to  face,  with  a racial  and  blood  feud 
between  them  which  would  render  the  last  state  of 
Macedonia  worse  than  the  first. 

As  is  pointed  out  elsewhere,  there  are  reasons  for 
suspecting  that  the  Russian  veto  upon  the  activity  of 
the  Macedonian  Committee,  which  was  known  to  be  in 
force  six  weeks  ago,  has  been  lifted.  This  Committee, 
being,  like  the  old  Fenian  Council,  chiefly  concerned  in 
keeping  its  “skirmishing-  fund”  well  supplied,  works 
indifferently  with  Greek  and  Slavonic  tools,  and  is  pro- 
bably responsible  for  both  the  northern  and  southern 
incursions  into  the  province.  The  direct  complicity  of 
Russia  is  not  so  clear — and  never  can  be  made  clear  in 
these  cases — but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  peace 
would  have  been  kept  had  Russia  continued  to  insist 
upon  it.  Now  that  we  are  confronted  by  a condition  of 
actual  civil  war  in  Macedonia,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
remember  that  for  the  p^ist  ten  years  prophets  have  been 
agreeing  that  in  this  way  the  great  European  conflict 
would  begin.  These  prophets  of  evil,  owing  to  their 
weakness  in  giving  dates,  have  been  greatly  discredited 
during  the  long  interval  of  peace  ; but  after  all  there  is 
going  to  be  a great  European  conflict  before  long,  and 
the  mere  spectacle  of  the  Balkans  on  fire  must  always 
bring  the  fact  uncomfortably  home  to  those  who  live 
under  the  conscription  laws. 

The  American  political  outlook  remains  practically 
unchanged  : that  is  to  say,  the  dense  fog  which  obscures 
it  has,  if  anything,  grown  a trifle  more  opaque  than 
usual.  As  we  assumed  would  be  the  case,  the  Populists 
have  adopted  Mr.  Bryan  as  their  candidate  for  President, 
but  they  have  rejected  the  Eastern  Bank  president  and 
millionaire,  Mr.  Sewall,  who  is  his  colleague  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  have  named  a Southern  nobody  of 
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their  own  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  This  creates  a posi- 
tion at  once  unique  and  absurd,  for  the  reason  that  the 
people  do  not  vote  directly  for  the  two  Presidential 
nominees,  but  choose  electors  instead,  who  in  turn 
meet  in  conclave  and  formally  designate  the  two  suc- 
cessful candidates.  Ordinarily  this  roundabout  ma- 
chinery reflects  the  wishes  of  the  electorate  well  enough, 
but  a practical  difficulty  arises  where  there  are  only  two 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  three  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  No  way  of  instructing  or  binding  the 
Presidential  electors  exists,  save  by  the  mandate  of  the 
party  which  selected  them  to  represent  it.  There  is  no 
law  to  prevent  a majority  of  the  Presidential  electors 
who  have  been  successful  at  the  polls,  say,  as  McKinley 
men,  casting  their  ballots  when  they  meet  for  Mr.  Bret 
Harte,  for  example,  and  thereby  making  him  President. 
It  is  perfectly  understood,  however,  that  this  does  not 
happen  ; the  electors  are  sufficiently  bound  by  the  man- 
date of  their  party.  But  here  is  a case  where  such 
Bryan  electors  as  are  chosen  will  have  two  mandates 
directly  opposed  to  each  other  with  regard  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency. 

The  fact  that  three  women  delegates  sat  in  the 
National  Convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Bryan  has 
not  been  mentioned  in  England  or  much  discussed  in 
America.  The  innovation  is  rendered  all  the  more 
interesting  by  the  fact  that  these  ladies  were  sent  by 
the  new  State  of  Utah,  which  during  three-fourths  of 
its  existence  as  a territory  maintained  polygamy  as  an 
institution.  The  judgment  of  Christendom  was  unani- 
mously against  this  institution,  and  at  last  the  Mormons 
themselves  gave  it  up,  tacitly  bowing  to  the  decision  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  it  must  be  debasing  and 
demoralising  in  its  effects  upon  the  female  sex.  At 
first  glance,  this  theory  might  seem  to  be  shaken  by 
the  discovery  that  in  this  ex-polygamous  community 
women  win  for  themselves  distinctions  to  which  their 
sisters  in  other  States  never  attain  ; but  it  is  open  to 
the  philosopher  to  point  out  that  distinction  in  American 
politics  would  mean  degeneration  in  some  other  walks 
of  life. 

The  German  Emperor  has  long  ago  grown  tired  of 
playing  at  being  Volks-Kaiser,  and  is  now  in  full  cry 
against  the  Socialists.  His  last  decree  goes  in  some 
respects  beyond  even  the  Bismarckian  ‘ ‘ Maulkorbgesetz  ” 
which  failed  so  lamentably  to  check  Socialism  in  the 
eighties.  Under  the  new  regulation  no  soldier  or  non- 
commissioned officer  is  to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in 
any  meeting  or  festival,  or  to  contribute  to  any  subscrip- 
tion, without  the  express  permission  of  his  superior 
officer.  As  the  “ army  ” in  the  decree  includes  the  re- 
serve, it  will  be  seen  that  the  Emperor  proposes  to 
regulate  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  the  majority  of 
the  younger  men  in  Germany.  The  “Post”  and  the 
rest  of  the  rabidly  Imperialist  papers,  not  content  with 
this,  suggest  that  the  regulation  should  be  extended  to 
the  Universities  ; but  even  in  Germany  that  would  be  a 
task  beyond  the  policeman’s  reach.  It  is  futile  acts  of 
tyranny  of  this  sort  that  have  given  German  Socialism 
its  two  million  votes  at  the  polls.  If  the  Emperor  were 
not  above  taking  advice,  we  would  assure  him  that 
he  would  do  more  in  a week  to  make  Socialism  ridi- 
culous and  odious  by  summoning  an  International 
Socialist  Congress  to  meet  in  Berlin  than  by  sitting  on 
the  safety  valve  for  a decade. 

The  colonies  are  taking  the  most  widely  varying  views 
of  the  Zollverein  question.  New  South  Wales,  through 
Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  a fanatical  Free  Trader,  declares  that 
a preferential  tariff  is  an  impossibility.  Mr.  Reid  is 
scared  by  the  bogey  of  retaliation.  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Victoria,  a sort  of  Australian  McKinley,  regards  free 
trade  within  the  Empire  as  equally  impossible,  but  is 
not  sure  some  form  of  differential  duties  against  the 
foreigner  might  not  be  devisable.  Mr.  Laurier,  the  new 
Canadian  Premier,  a Free  Trader  but  not  a fanatic,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  almost  as  enthusiastic  a believer  in 
the  Zollverein  idea  as  his  Conservative  predecessors. 
Mr.  Reid’s  opposition  induces  the  “Times”  to  advance 
facts  and  figures  to  show  that  really  very  little  is  to  be 
gained  by  a Zollverein  arrangement.  As  the  “Times  ” 
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has  hitherto  regarded  the  Zollverein  idea  with  sym- 
pathy, this  amounts  almost  to  a volte-face.  The 
“Times”  does  not  understand  how  Canada  is  able  to 
pay  with  ^7,000,000  of  exports  to  foreign  countries  for 
^16,000,000  of  imports  from  those  countries.  The 
difference,  within  a million,  is  of  course  made  up  of  the 
excess  of  British  purchases  in  Canada  over  Canada’s 
purchases  of  British  goods.  How  does  our  contempo- 
rary think  Great  Britain  makes  her  business  as  a nation 
pay,  when  her  exports  are  less  than  imports  by  over 
^130,000,000  per  annum  ? 

The  London  County  Council  and  the  Vestries  are 
rightly  anxious  to  compel  the  Metropolitan  Railway  to 
ventilate  its  line  between  Praed  Street  and  King’s  Cross. 
The  Company  proposed  to  ventilate  in  a certain  way 
which  failed  to  satisfy  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  Company  now  refuses  to  be  bound  to 
adopt  any  system  of  ventilation  which  a Board  of  Trade 
arbitrator  may  decide  upon.  So  between  all  these  cooks 
the  broth  is  spoiled,  and  no  improvement  at  all  will  be 
made  in  that  black  and  noisome  tunnel.  But  the  question 
is  not  nearly  so  important  as  it  was.  The  Central  London 
Railway,  running  from  Shepherd’s  Bush  to  the  Mansion 
House  along  the  Bayswater  Road  and  Oxford  Street, 
will  tap  the  Bayswater  and  Bloomsbury  districts,  and 
relieve  its  residents  from  the  necessity  of  swallowing 
their  daily  dose  of  foul  air  on  the  Metropolitan.  It  is 
also  possible  that  in  a few  years,  when  autocars  are 
on  the  streets,  nobody  will  travel  underground. 

In  M.  Spuller,  France  has  not  lost  a statesman  of 
much  importance,  and  M.  Hanotaux’s  speech  at  his 
funeral  on  Tuesday  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of 
the  carefully  measured  praise  bestowed  upon  the 
deceased  politician.  He  eulogised  his  “cordiality  and 
urbanity,  his  correctness  and  discretion,”  which 
“ speedily  won  him  the  confidence  of  the  Foreign  Am- 
bassadors ; ” whilst  “ the  concern  for  tradition,  the  pru- 
dence, the  conscientiousness  of  which  he  furnished  so 
many  proofs,  spread  abroad  still  more  widely  the  good 
name  of  French  policy,”  &c.,  &c.  In  sum,  M.  Spuller 
was  a correct  arid  conscientious  bore,  very  industrious, 
and  sensible  in  his  way  like  a German  schoolmaster. 
His  chief  title  to  remembrance  is  that  he  was  a favourite 
of  Gambetta  ; and  Gambetta,  as  everyone  knows,  did 
not  care  to  have  men  of  conspicuous  ability  about 
him. 

At  last  we  are,  it  appears,  to  have  the  “new  circuit 
arrangements,”  although  there  is  already  much  mur- 
muring from  the  smaller  circuits  and  from  the  ridiculous 
little  towns  which  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  dignity  of 
a judge  and  a procession  and  a proclamation  all  to 
themselves.  Some  of  these  smaller  towns  are  to  be 
“grouped”  for  assize  purposes;  whereupon  rises  a 
wail  about  the  “ subversion  of  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple ” that  a man  has  a right  to  be  tried  in  his  own 
county.  The  principle,  such  as  it  was,  has  been 
knocked  to  pieces  long  ago,  and  there  is  no  possible 
reason  now  for  keeping  up  arrangements  that  were 
necessary  enough  at  a time  when  there  were  no  railways 
and  few  roads.  The  real  point  of  importance  is  that 
Lancashire  is  to  have,  not  indeed  continuous  sittings, 
but  regular  courts,  opening  on  fixed  days,  for  civil 
business  only,  and  sitting  till  the  list  has  been  got 
through.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  a regular  judge  will 
be  assigned  to  Lancashire  for  this  civil  work,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  commercial  court  specially  constituted 
in  the  Strand  under  Mr.  Justice  Mathew.  If  it  is 
argued  that  all  this  tends  to  destroy  the  old  circuit 
system,  we  can  only  answer,  “Not  before  it  was 
time.” 

Lord  Salisbury  has  made  an  excellent  appointment 
in  selecting  Mr.  Francis  Villiers  for  the  post  of  Assistant 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr. 
Villiers  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  ; he  tho- 
roughly knows  the  work  he  has  to  do.  As  Private 
Secretary  to  the  late  Lord  Tenterden  during  the  time 
that  Lord  Tenterden  was  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  gained  experience  which  should  prove  valu- 
able to  him  in  his  present  official  duties  ; he  has  also 
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acted  as  Private  Secretary  both  to  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Rosebery.  Mr.  Villiers  is  not  what  is  generally 
understood  to  be  a brilliant  man — in  fact,  he  is  rather 
heavy  and  dull — nor  are  his  manners  peculiarly  charm- 
ing. But  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  choose  a fitter 
man  for  the  post  he  now  occupies. 

MACKENZIE  v.  HARRIS 

IN  our  issue  of  4 January,  1896,  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, the  head  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
was  libelled  by  Mr.'  Runciman  in  a signed  article,  and  on 
30  July  a special  jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  gave  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  four  hundred 
pounds  as  solatium  for  the  injury  inflicted  by  Mr.  Runci- 
man’s  strictures.  As  we  explained  in  Court,  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  combined  in  order  that  that  libel 
should  be  published.  First  of  all,  wfe  were  changing 
printers  that  week,  and  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  Mr. 
Runciman’s  revise  of  his  article  was  lost.  The  editor, 
too,  was  ill — under  doctor’s  orders,  indeed,  to  leave  work 
at  once  and  take  a sea  voyage.  Moreover,  on  Wednes- 
day, 1 January,  the  first  intimation  of  the  Jameson 
raid  had  reached  London,  and  on  Thursday  evening 
every  one  was  agog  with  excitement,  waiting  feverishly 
for  news  while  trying  to  guess  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  Transvaal. 

Not  only  was  the  publication  of  the  libel  due  to  a 
combination  of  extraordinary  chances,  but  the  libel 
itself  was  withdrawn  and  apologised  for  in  these 
columns  on  18  January,  and  again  on  1 February.  But 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  would  not  be  appeased  ; he 
declared  that  he  must  vindicate  his  character,  and  he 
put  the  damage  done  to  him  at  ^2,000,  which,  as  his 
salary  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  is,  we  believe, 
^500  a year,  must  be  regarded  as  an  exorbitant  demand. 
The  jury',  as  we  have  said,  gave  him  a verdict  for  ^400. 
And  this  verdict  was  due,  we  think,  chiefly  to  two 
causes.  First  of  all,  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  our  counsel, 
was  engaged  in  another  case,  and  unable,  therefore,  to 
cross-examine  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  so  bring 
out  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  a knowledge  of  which 
would  have  greatly  mitigated  the  libel.  But  this, 
although  the  first,  was  not  the  chief  of  our  mischances. 
In  directing  the  jury  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  obviously 
misunderstood  the  words  of  the  Statute  under  which 
we  wrere  pleading.  He  seemed  to  have  got  it  into 
his  head  that  an  apology  must  be  inserted  at  “ the 
earliest  possible  opportunity',”  whereas  the  words  of  the 
Act  are  that  a full  apology  must  be  inserted  “before 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  or  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  afterwards.”  The  mistake  was  pointed 
out  to  him  by  our  junior  counsel  ; but  the  mischief  was 
done.  Even  the  “ Times  ” reporter  gives  Lord  Russell’s 
original  words,  and  not  the  correction.  Was  the 
apology  made  at  the  earliest  opportunity  ? Why, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  not  appeal,  on  the 
ground  of  misdirection,  and  ask  for  a new  trial? 
The  answer  is  simple  : We  have  wasted  more 

time  and  anxiety  over  this  case  already  than  it  is 
worth.  We  are  glad  the  matter  is  at  length  ended. 
And  here  we  may'  say  in  self-justification  that  this 
is  the  second  libel  suit  brought  against  us  in  fifteen 
years  of  editorial  work  on  London  journals.  We  have 
no  wish  to  libel  any  one  ; we  regard  such  a use  of  a 
newspaper  as  unjustifiable — an  editor  is  neither 

detective  nor  judge. 

But  neither  do  we  think  that  a newspaper  should  be 
punished  heavily  for  a mistake  made  without  suspicion 
of  malice  or  interested  motive,  and  apologised  for 
within  a reasonable  time.  Still,  men  are  often  punished 
in  this  world  extravagantly  for  inadvertences,  just  as 
they  win  rewards  they  have  never  merited.  And 
as  we  are  likely  to  be  more  often  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  category  we  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  complain  of  this  buffet.  There  is  a soul  of  good- 
ness in  things  evil,  Shakespere  tells  us,  and,  though 
Mr.  Runciman  was  never  able  to  interest  us  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  or,  indeed,  in  that  sickly 
growth,  English  music  itself,  what  Mr.  Runciman  was 
unable  to  do  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  has  done.  We 
purpose,  accordingly,  to  go  into  the  whole  matter 
exhaustively,  and  place  the  results  of  our  investigation 
before  the  public  at  no  distant  date. 


THE  JAMESON  TRIAL. 

DR.  JAMESON  and  his  chief  officers  have  been  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. All  those  who  have  followed  the  evidence 
carefully  will  admit  that  the  facts  of  the  case  were  set 
forth  months  ago  in  these  columns  u'ith  impartiality 
and  astonishing  correctness.  Our  view  of  the  matter 
was  passionately  denied  at  the  time  in  nine  papers  out 
of  every  ten  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ; but 
the  event  has  more  than  justified  us.  It  has  also 
justified  those  who  believed  in  British  justice  and 
the  rough  but  sterling  good  sense  of  a British  jury. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  conviction  of 
Jameson  and  the  others  will  have  an  excellent  effect 
throughout  South  Africa,  and  especially  in  Pretoria. 
Already,  we  are  sure,  the  leading  Dutchmen,  both 
in  the  Cape  and  at  Pretoria,  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  sentences  are  terribly  severe.  The  sanction 
of  the  law  is  more  inexorable  in  London  than  it  is 
under  the  Southern  Cross.  No  one  of  them  will  wish 
Dr.  Jim  to  spend  the  next  fifteen  months  in  prison,  even 
as  a first-class  misdemeanant.  They  will  feel  that  he 
can  be  put  to  better  use  than  that.  But,  first  of  all, 
let  us  glance  at  the  trial. 

The  summing-up  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  a 
masterly  as  well  as  a masterful  performance.  It  has 
been  described  in  certain  quarters  as  a passionate 
speech  for  the  Crown.  We  do  not  think  so,  for  under 
less  strong  direction  the  jury  would  have  disagreed, 
which  would  have  been  a deplorable  result.  Twice  did 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  had  not  been  duly  proclaimed  at  the 
places  where  the  expedition  was  prepared,  and  that 
Mafeking  and  Pitsani  were  not  within  the  British 
Empire  when  the  Act  was  proclaimed  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
Lord  Russell  brushed  these  technical  objections  aside 
by  laying  down  that  “ a person  may  commit  the  offence, 
although  he  is  not  himself  within  the  Queen’s  domi- 
nions, if  he  assists,  aids,  or  counsels.”  If  an  illegal 
expedition  is  being  prepared  in  London,  a man  may 
send  money  from  Paris,  or  arms  from  Liege,  and  he 
thereby  breaks  the  law.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  next 
proceeded  to  show  that  even  if  the  “ women  and 
children  theory  ” were  true,  it  would  not  affect  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  case.  “ I direct  you  as  a matter  of  law 
that  an  expedition  is  not  the  less  an  expedition  against 
the  dominions  of  a friendly  State  if  it  is  not  aimed  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  that  State,  or  if  it 
was  actuated  by  motives  of  philanthropy  and  honour, 
if  it  was  intended  by  show  or  act  of  force  to  interfere 
with  the  laws  of  the  Government  of  the  friendly  State, 
or  to  bring  about  reforms  of  those  laws  by  show  of 
force,  or  if  it  was  intended  to  join  with  others  in  or  out 
of  the  dominions  of  the  friendly  State  in  overawing  or 
coercing  that  Government — in  any  of  these  cases  it 
would  be  ...  . an  illegal,  filibustering  raid  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section.”  So  much  for  the 
Outlanders’  grievances  and  the  res'cue  of  women  and 
children  as  a defence  to  the  criminal  charge.  But, 
indeed,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  declared  subsequently 
that  in  the  face  of  the  letters  and  telegrams  it  was 
“ absurd  ” and  “mean”  to  suggest  that  “they  were 
going  in  answer  to  a sudden  call  to  rescue  women  and 
children.”  And  at  this  point  Lord  Russell  fell  into  the 
only  mistake  he  made  in  his  summing-up,  a mistake  he 
would  not  have  made  had  he  read  his  “Saturday 
Review”  of  2 and  9 May.  In  commenting  on  S. 
W.  Jameson’s  telegram  from  Johannesburg  to  his 
brother,  the  Doctor,  “ It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
postpone  flotation,  through  unforeseen  circumstances 
here  altogether  unexpected,  and  until  we  have  C.  J. 
Rhodes’s  absolute  pledge  that  authority  of  Imperial 
Government  will  not  be  insisted  on,”  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  said:  “The  hint  which  that  conveys  that  the 
Imperial  Government,  as  represented  at  the  Cape, 
would  stand  aside  and  see  an  attack  made  upon  a 
friendly  State  ....  conveyed  an  imputation  of  bad 
faith  of  which  I should  be  sorry  to  see  a shadow  of  a 
shade.”  To  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  facts  the 
words  naturally  convey  the  meaning  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  expected  to  undertake  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment would  not  interfere.  What  was  really  meant 
was  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  Mr.  Rhodes  gave 
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up  his  demand  that  the  expedition  should  march  under 
the  British  flag,  which  he  also  insisted  should  be 
hoisted  at  Johannesburg.  It  was  this  demand  that 
“upset  the  apple-cart”  at  the  last  minute,  and  it  is 
frightful  to  think  of  the  consequences  that  would  have 
ensued  had  the  Johannesburgers  not  at  once  refused  to 
comply  with  the  request. 

We  are  justified  by  the  event ; what  we  have  pre- 
dicted has  come  true.  But  we  are  not  glad  ; we  are 
sorry.  Justly  have  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  officers  been 
found  guilty  of  a grave  offence  against  the  law.  But 
granting  all  these  things,  the  heinousness  of  the  offence, 
the  plainness  of  the  guilt,  the  fact  that  the  offenders 
were  employed  by  their  Sovereign  in  offices  of  power  and 
trust,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  sentences  ? Stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  imprisonment  is  “ without 
hard  labour.”  Much  ignorance  prevails  on  this  point, 
which  should  be  cleared  up.  The  difference  between 
imprisonment  with  and  without  hard  labour  exists  for 
only  thirty  days  of  the  term.  Hard  labour  means  one 
month  at  the  crank  or  treadmill ; no  more  and  no  less  : 
after  that  period  the  hard  labour  man  is  treated  exactly 
like  the  other  prisoners.  “ Two  years’  hard  labour”  is 
therefore  a conventional  phrase,  meaning  twenty-three 
months’  imprisonment,  and  one  month  at  the  crank  or 
treadmill.  For  fifteen  months,  therefore,  Dr.  Jameson 
will  be  treated  exactly  like  the  most  violent  thief  in  the 
Borough ; for  ten  months  Sir  John  Willoughby 
will  be  so  treated  ; for  seven  months  Major  the  Hon. 
Robert  White  will  be  so  treated  ; and  for  five  months 
Colonel  Grey,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Henry  White, 
and  Major  the  Hon.  Charles  Coventry  will  be  so 
treated.  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed.  So  incredible  did 
it  appear  to  the  public  that  such  sentences  could  really 
be  inflicted,  that  it  was  believed  with  a feeling  of  relief 
and  delight  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  intervened, 
and  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  treated  as  first-class 
misdemeanants.  But  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  has 
explained  that  he  has  no  power  to  do  so  ; that  the 
Court  must  make  the  order,  not  he,  and  that  nothing 
but  an  exercise  of  the  Royal  prerogative  can  save 
these  men  from  wearing  prison  dress,  cleaning  out 
their  cells,  eating  skilly,  lying  on  plank  beds,  and  doing 
prison  labour.  Is  our  law  so  brutally  vindictive  ? 
Do  previous  character  and  past  services  to  the  country 
go  for  nothing  ? Is  it  the  one  fault  that  counts  alone  ? 
The  scales  of  justice  require  readjustment  indeed  if 
honour,  reputation,  bravery  in  the  field,  fly  up  and 
kick  the  beam  when  weighed  against  a single  mis- 
take. The  sentences  are  an  outrage  upon  public 
opinion.  What  an  extraordinary  country  is  Eng- 
land, and  how  strange  its  laws  and  customs ! We 
haled  Clive  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  we  are  going  to  hale  Mr.  Rhodes, 
and  we  censured  the  conqueror  of  India,  as  we 
shall  censure  the  conqueror  of  Rhodesia.  We  prose- 
cuted Warren  Hastings  for  twenty  years,  and  left  him 
to  die  in  obscurity  and  embarrassment.  Dr.  Jameson 
has  added  Matabeleland  to  the  Empire — away  with  him 
to  Wormwood  Scrubs  ! Mr.  Rhodes  has  added 
Bechuanaland,  Mashonaland,  Pondoland,  and  Gazaland 
to  the  Empire — put  him  in  Pentonville  ! How  we  have 
ever  got  our  Empire  together  is  a mystery,  seeing  how 
we  treat  our  imperial  adventurers.  A cry  is  now  being 
raised  for  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  to  which  the 
preposterous  severity  of  the  punishment  meted  out  to 
his  subordinates  lends  force.  Well,  he  can  be  prose- 
cuted, with  or  without  the  permission  of  Mr.  Hawksley, 
and  he  probably  would  be  convicted.  But  have  those 
who  clamour  for  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Rhodes  ever 
reflected  upon  the  consequences  of  withdrawing  the 
founders  of  our  South  African  Empire  from  the  field  of 
their  activity  ? South  Africa  will  slip  back  to  the 
point  of  stagnation  where  Mr.  Rhodes  found  it 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  black  wave  will  sweep  back 
from  the  north.  Already  a strong  combination  of 
South  African  merchants  is  being  formed  with  the 
object  of  restoring  peace  and  goodwill,  and  bringing 
about  a resumption  of  business  enterprise.  There  will 
be  no  peace  so  long  as  this  muddy  pool  is  being  stirred 
by  Parliamentary  agitators  and  bitter  partisans.  The 
Select  Committee  can  find  out  nothing  that  is  not 
already  known,  and  can  do  nothing  but  mischief.  Let 
us  have  an  amnesty  all  round.  A gaol  is  not  the  proper 


residence  for  those  who  give  us  provinces.  Let  the 
Home  Secretary  advise  Her  Majesty  to  exercise  her 
prerogative  of  commanding  that  her  former  servants 
and  officers  be  treated  as  first-class  misdemeanants — 
that  is  to  say,  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  gross 
indignities.  Let  us  pay  the  Boers  what  indemnity 
they  may  ask,  and  let  us  tell  them  we  will  hear  no 
more  of  this  matter,  which  has  too  long  interrupted  the 
trade  and  inflamed  the  passions  of  neighbouring  States. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  CRETE. 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  alterations  in 
the  international  balance  of  power  have  well-nigh 
kept  pace  with  the  changes  of  the  moon.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  present  period  of  restless  uncertainty  in 
European  diplomacy  dates  back  to  the  formation  of  the 
unnatural  Triple  Alliance  in  the  Far  East,  between  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Russia,  which  compelled  a general 
revision  of  diplomatic  plans  and  estimates  of  probabi- 
lities. But  it  was  in  January  last  that  the  sudden  alter- 
cation between  Berlin  and  London  revealed  to  the 
world  how  involved  and  difficult  the  whole  situation 
had  become,  and  from  that  month  on  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  trace  with  more  or  less  certainty  the  currents 
and  cross-currents  in  these  troubled  waters.  During 
all  this  time  the  one  fixed  feature  in  the  shifting  scene 
has  been  the  understanding  between  Germany  and 
Russia.  Everything  else  has  been  in  motion  ; France 
has  made  overtures  to  England  and  withdrawn  them  ; 
England  has  conducted  a whole  series  of  experiments 
upon  Italy’s  virtue,  courage,  and  appetite  ; Germany 
herself  has  blown  hot  and  cold  with  us,  as  with  Italy, 
and,  in  a more  cautious  way,  even  with  her  Austrian 
ally.  On  all  sides  perception  of  the  fact  that  the 

Russians  and  Germans  were  acting  together  has  un- 
settled old  arrangements  and  stirred  up  fresh  anxieties 
and  doubts. 

Although  England  has  a far  less  direct  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  Continental  peace  than  any  of  her 
neighbours,  a combination  of  circumstances  has  made 
her  appear  the  principal  victim  of  this  new  disturbed 
order  of  things.  Englishmen  have  taken  the  Armenian 
tragedy  so  much  to  heart,  and  are  so  strongly  bound 
to  the  Greek-Cretan  cause  by  tradition  and  inborn 
sympathy,  that  they  talk  as  if  they  were  the  natural 
custodians  of  law  and  order  in  the  Levant.  Alone 
among  European  Premiers  and  Chancellors,  Lord 
Salisbury  last  autumn  threatened  the  Sultan  in  public 
speeches.  It  is  the  British  man-of-war  in  the  harbour 
of  Canea  which  alone  feels  free  to  land  blue-jackets, 
and  to  send  warning  messages  to  the  Turkish  com- 
mander. This  willingness  of  the  English  Government 
to  take  the  lead  in  resenting  and  resisting  Turkish 
misrule  has  quite  fairly  reflected  the  feeling  of  the 
English  people — all  the  more  so  because  both 
Government  and  people  have  understood  pretty  well 
that  nothing  serious  would  come  of  it.  It  flattered 
the  national  pride  to  pose  as  the  protector  of  distressed 
nationalities  in  the  Levant ; and  there  was  always  the 
comforting  assurance  that,  when  we  reached  a point 
where  it  seemed  necessary  to  make  our  brave  words 
good  with  deeds,  Europe  would  step  in  to  stop  us.  It 
is  true  that  this  has  involved  a good  deal  of  apparent 
humiliation  for  our  Foreign  Office  ; and  our  Continental 
critics,  who  still  have  something  to  learn  about  John 
Bull’s  inner  character,  have  rejoiced  over  one  rebuff  to 
England  after  another.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
Englishmen  as  a whole  have  not  rather  enjoyed  the 
position  of  large  pretensions  and  no  responsibility  to 
speak  of,  which  the  policy  of  Downing  Street  has  main- 
tained for  them  during  the  past  eighteen  months. 

But  now  there  are  signs  that  the  situation  is  to 
undergo  a complete  change.  Up  to  the  present  Prince 
Lobanoff  has  seemed  to  have  a free  hand  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Russia’s  policy,  and  he  has  used  it,  as  we  know, 
in  conjunction  with  Germany,  to  thwart  England  at 
every  point.  Alike  on  the  Pacific,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
on  the  Mediterranean,  we  have  found  our  way  blocked, 
in  whichever  direction  we  sought  to  move,  by  a Russo- 
German  barrier.  Now,  quite  unexpectedly,  something 
has  happened  in  Russia  which  promises  to  alter  all  this. 
Russia  is  a land  of  mysteries,  and  it  is  difficult  to  learn 
just  what  it  is  that  has  occurred.  The  most  plausib’e 
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story  is  that  the  Dowager-Empress,  who  during  her 
husband’s  reign  was  not  credited  with  strong  political 
sympathies,  but  who  since  her  son’s  accession  has 
gradually  assumed  the  leadership  of  a powerful  anti- 
German  party  at  Court,  has  won  a notable  victory  over 
Prince  LobanofT,  and  for  the  moment  at  least  is  dictating 
the  foreign  policy  of  Nicholas  II.  Whatever  the  details 
of  the  revolution  may  turn  out  to  be,  and  whether 
Prince  LobanofT  is  to  be  broken  or  only  bent  to  fit  the 
new  condition  of  things,  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
Russia’s  course  has  been  reversed.  The  Sultan  is  no 
longer  to  be  upheld  by  Russian  influence  in  his  criminal 
and  stupid  misgovernment.  The  Czar  is  to  become 
once  more  the  champion  and  hope  of  oppressed  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

This  change  is  of  signal  importance  to  both  the  Sultan 
and  the  oppressed  Christians,  but  it  has  an  undoubted 
significance  for  us  as  well.  Our  recent  performances  in 
the  Levant  have  not  precisely  covered  us  with  glory,  but 
they  have  been  cheap  and  moderately  satisfying  to  our 
insular  passion  for  asserting  the  right  to  manage  the 
universe.  With  the  appearance  of  Russia  upon  the 
scene,  however,  not  as  a supporter  of  the  status  quo  but 
as  an  active  and  interested  reformer,  it  behoves  us  to 
reconsider  our  position  at  once.  The  concerted  invasion 
of  Macedonia  by  bands  of  revolutionists  who,  whether 
Greeks  or  Bulgarians,  could  have  been  kept  quiet  if 
Russia  had  continued  to  so  will  it,  is  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  change.  Unless  all  the  omens  are  at  fault, 
revolt  and  violence  will  be  the  rule  in  a dozen  different 
parts  of  the  Sultan’s  dominions  before  the  month  is 
done,  and  the  case  for  Russian  intervention  will  stand 
ready-made.  Last  year  Lord  Rosebery  offered  to  join 
Russia  and  France  in  such  an  intervention — apparently 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  offer  would  be  declined.  As 
we  read  public  opinion  in  England,  it  would  look  askance 
at  such  a partnership  now.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
we  can  with  good  grace  object  to  Russia’s  coming  to 
the  help  of  the  Armenians  and  Cretans  — for  whom  we 
have  wept  and  prayed  to  the  high  heavens,  and  raised 
much  money  besides— even  though  she  helps  herself 
into  the  bargain. 

THE  NEW  “INTERNATIONAL.” 

IT  is  the  misfortune  of  the  aggressive  or  predatory 
Socialist  that  he  is  so  seldom  taken  reasonably — 
Governments  and  the  governing  classes  are  always  ex- 
aggerating either  his  strength  or  his  weakness.  For  a 
good  ten  years  after  it  was  stone  dead  the  old  Interna- 
tional was  regarded  as  a thing  of  terror  all  over  Europe 
— asecret,  inscrutable  powerthat  could  set  cities  in  flames 
and  overturn  dynasties,  while  in  its  really  active  years 
it  was  ignored  or  derided  ; and  in  the  same  way  it 
seems  likely  that  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  International 
Socialist  Congress  that  has  been  sitting  in  London  this 
week  may  attract  so  much  attention  that  few  will  spare 
even  a glance  for  the  aspect  of  it  that  is  interesting  and 
even  important.  We  admit  at  once  that  the  week’s 
proceedings  have  afforded  ample  scope  for  ridicule. 
They  began  on  Sunday  with  a “ peace”  demonstration, 
called  to  pass  a resolution  which,  on  the  first  attempt 
to  put  it  in  force,  would  plunge  every  State  that  re- 
cognizes private  property  into  a desperate  civil  war  ; and 
on  Monday  the  delegates  further  illustrated  their  peace- 
ful tendencies  by  a free  fight  in  which  they  addressed 
each  other  as  “dirty  dogs,”  “miserable  hounds,” 
“accursed  tyrants  ” and  so  forth,  until  the  chairman, 
after  a threat  to  call  in  the  police,  was  forced  to  declare 
the  meeting  adjourned.  We  all  know,  of  course,  that 
congresses  and  parliaments  have  before  now  given  way 
to  disorder  ; but  this  method  of  conducting  business 
has  become  almost  normal  with  the  Socialists,  who, 
while  they  have  uniformly  failed  to  produce  anything 
bearing  even  the  remotest  resemblance  to  a working 
programme,  are  unsparing  in  their  censures  on  all  who 
do  not  agree  with  them  ; and,  as  they  never  by  any 
chance  agree  amongst  themselves,  they  gravitate 
rapidly  into  virulent  personal  abuse  of  each  other. 
Seeing  that  on  them  lies  the  onus  of  proving  that  the 
new  system  of  society  will  be  an  improvement  on  that 
which  they  propose  more  or  less  violently  to  subvert,  it 
is  clear  that  the  apostles  of  the  new  International  should 
learn  better  manners  before  they  hope  to  make  converts. 


But,  in  spite  of  all  the  shrieking  and  wrangling, 
Socialism  is  a force  that  has  everywhere  to  be  counted 
with  ; and  it  is  well  to  face  it  as  it  is,  and  to  see  just 
how  much  it  means  and  how  little.  The  imbecilities 
of  this  wonderful  Congress  have  probably  given  the 
movement  a set-back  in  England  that  will  last  for 
some  time  ; and,  in  the  absence  of  anything  like  a 
leader  of  even  third  or  fourth-rate  capacity,  Socialism 
is  not  likely  to  trouble  us  much  for  a decade  or  so. 
But  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  what  was  done  by  the 
Land  Leaguers  in  Ireland,  or  on  what  is  being 
done  by  the  Populists  in  America,  to  realize  how 
quickly  the  cry  of  repudiation  may  spread  when 
“hard  times”  threaten  to  bring  men  to  despair; 
and  repudiation  of  obligations,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  rent  or  of  interest  on  mortgages,  is  simply 
one  of  the  many  incarnations  of  Socialism.  In  the 
rough,  practical  logic  of  poverty  there  is  no  resting- 
place  between  withholding  what  you  owe  to  the  rich  man 
and  depriving  the  rich  man  of  what  he  has  already  got ; 
confiscation  necessarily  follows  repudiation.  This  is  a 
form  of  Socialism  that  has  never  in  modern  times  been  a 
real  danger  in  England,  and  we  fancy  that  with  the  widen- 
ing of  the  basis  of  property  it  is  likely  every  day  to  become 
less  so.  Our  workmen,  who  through  their  Friendly 
Societies  and  their  Trades  Unions  have  so  many  millions 
invested,  largely  on  the  security  of  land,  will  not  join  in 
the  cry  for  confiscation.  There  will  remain,  it  is  true, 
the  feather-headed,  the  shiftless,  the  unfortunate,  the 
men  predestined  to  be  always  on  the  fringe — the  misfits 
and  the  bad  bargains  of  our  civilization.  These  form 
the  couche  sociale  in  which  the  revolutionary  Socialist 
sows  his  seed,  and  in  which  it  quickly  springs  up. 
Where  that  malarial  stratum,  that  fever-bearing  patch 
is  large  and  increasing  there  is  danger  for  the  State  ; 
where  it  is  relatively  small  there  is  safety. 

It  is  because  we  are  convinced  that,  on  the  whole, 
political  sanity  tends  to  prevail  over  political  in- 
sanity on  this  side  of  the  Channel  that  we  an- 
ticipate no  serious  consequences  from  this  new 
International  movement.  After  all,  as  Prince  Bismarck 
said,  Die  sociale  Frage  1st  eine  Magen-Frage,  and  so  long 
as  the  average  workman  finds  life  fairly  well  worth 
living  he  will  be  little  inclined  to  take  to  starting  revolu- 
tions. What  would  be  the  result  of  the  sudden  collapse 
of  some  of  our  great  industries — if  the  cotton  industry 
went  as  agriculture,  for  example,  is  going — we  do  not 
care  to  contemplate.  But  for  the  present  we  may  without 
arrogance  claim  that  our  industrial  classes  are  the  best 
fed, the  best  housed,  and  the  best  paid  in  the  world.  In 
Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  France  there  is  in  varying 
degrees  an  intensity  of  social  discontent  of  which  we 
can  form  little  conception.  How  far  this  is  owing  to 
political  conditions  (in  which  we  include  the  pressure  of 
military  service),  and  how  far  to  social ^and  industrial 
conditions,  we  cannot  here  inquire  ; but  fhe  discontent 
is  very  real  and  very  menacing,  and  in  that  we  may 
find  some  reason  for  the  fanatical  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  foreign  delegates  that  has  disgusted  our  English 
workmen.  Political  liberty  and  industrial  prosperity 
going  together  have  preserved  us  from  many  dangers 
in  the  past,  and  so  long  as  they  accompany  us  we 
can  face  the  terrors  of  the  New  International  without 
giving  way  to  the  unreasoning  terrors  which  its  name 
seems  to  have  evoked  on  the  Continent. 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  AGE  OF  SCIENCE. 

MBERTHELOT,  now  happily  returned  from  the 
• opportunism  of  politics  to  the  opportunities  of 
science,  transcended  the  occasion  of  the  moment  in  his 
Presidential  Address  at  the  Sorbonne  to  the  Second 
International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry.  His 
words  should  reach  beyond  the  delegates,  although 
these  had  come  from  Peru  and  Russia,  from  Mauritius 
and  from  the  United  States,  and  strike  the  attentive 
ears  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  For  he  spoke  of  the 
new  age  that  dawned  on  the  earth  some  sixty  years 
ago,  and  that  now  is  high  daylight.  Discoveries  there 
have  been  in  all  ages,  new  forces  harnessed  to  the 
service  of  man,  continuous  changes  in  the  possibilities 
of  life.  But  in  the  lifetime  of  those  who  may  yet  look 
forward  to  years  of  activity  science  has  altered  the 
onditions  of  individual  life  and  the  conditions  of 
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national  success  more  than  they  have  been  altered  in 
the  six  thousand  years  of  history.  In  the  older  ages 
life  was  a game  of  chance,  and  success  came  to  those 
men  or  nations  who  had  the  courage  and  adventure  to 
make  use  of  the  natural  advantages  into  which  they 
were  born,  or  which  they  could  wrest  from  the  weak, 
Our  own  islands  bred  a hardy  race,  inured  to  the  sea, 
untempted  to  sloth  by  internal  riches,  and  not  starved 
into  torpidity  by  internal  barrenness.  We  learned  to 
sally  out  into  the  world,  returning  like  Highlanders 
into  their  mountain  fastnesses  with  the  fatted  cattle  of 
the  richer  plains.  Our  metals  and  our  coal  lay 
contiguous,  almost  on  the  surface,  and  we  made  us 
better  weapons  and  ranged  more  widely,  swooping  on 
every  spot  where  the  kindly  earth  produced  abundantly, 
or  where  the  gold  glittered  in  the  rocks  or  diamonds 
sparkled  in  the  blue  clays.  It  was  a great  game,  and 
we  learned  to  play  it  gloriously,  and  though  now  it  be 
somewhat  blown  upon  we  play  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
“Trade  follows  the  flag”  is  our  new  name  for  it,  and 
so  continually  has  it  brought  money  and  prosperity  to 
our  land  that  we  are  neglecting  the  real  secret  of 
modern  success. 

In  the  changed  world  of  to-day  life  has  become  a 
game  of  skill,  and  success  is  for  those  who  play  with 
patience  and  knowledge.  Science  is  supplanting  the 
old  predatory  methods,  and  greater  knowledge  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  seizing  of  natural  advantages. 
It  may  seem  a great  thing  to  have  laid  hold  of  the 
diamond-fields  of  the  Cape.  Diamonds  are  by-products 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel ; the  chemist  has  already 
made  and  isolated  them  in  his  laboratory,  and  the 
country  with  most  laboratories  and  the  greatest 
number  of  exploring  ohemists  is  the  most  likely  to 
discover  a process  of  commercial  success  which  shall 
render  nugatory  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  secured 
a monopoly  of  the  accidental  gifts  of  nature.  Gold 
occurs  in  almost  every  rock,  in  every  soil  of  the  whole 
world  ; to  extract  it  from  the  streets  of  Paris  or  from 
the  plains  of  North  Germany  is  merely  a chemical 
problem  to  be  resolved  in  laboratories.  A minute 
chemical  discovery  would  throw  open  stores  of 
metals  more  useful  than  iron  and  as  abundant  as 
air  to  the  nation  that  makes  it,  and  would  be 
more  valuable  than  the  capture  of  many  tributary 
provinces.  A few  months  ago,  in  our  insular  pride,  we 
scoffed  at  the  vainglorious  American  who  was  to  destroy 
the  armaments  of  England  by  jets  of  electrified  water. 
And  yet  a new  powder,  an  extension  of  telegraphy 
without  wires,  the  solving  of  the  mechanical  problems 
connected  with  flying  machines,  might  render  useless 
the  most  costly  and  trusted  of  our  defences  or  the  best 
elaborated  of  our  tactics.  War  is  more  than  an  affair 
of  valorous  men,  of  guns  and  ships.  It  is  a struggle 
against  time  and  space,  against  hunger  and  disease. 
Success  is  for  those  who  bring  most  knowledge  to  solve 
problems  of  transport,  of  commissariat,  and  of  health  : 
the  adventurous  marauder  will  fall  before  the  chemist 
and  physicist. 

The  most  stupendous  changes  of  the  new  age  have 
already  come  from  synthetic  chemistry,  and  synthetic 
chemistry  in  the  future  is  sure  to  bring  greater  gains  to 
its  votaries  than  have  been  got  by  those  who  rushed  to 
seize  “ natural  riches.”  A large  part  of  the  wealth  of 
nations  has  come  from  the  natural  stores  available  to 
them  of  the  decayed  vegetation  of  the  past.  Illumi- 
nating and  heating  agents,  for  instance,  are  in  nearly 
every  case  derived  from  coals  and  shales,  from  the 
debris  of  past  ages  stored  in  convenient  form.  The  or- 
ganic chemist  has  learned  to  combine  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen— two  substances  of  universal  distribution — into  the 
gas  acetylene,  and  the  employment  of  this  to  replace 
accidental  stores  of  coal  and  oil  is  a mere  laboratory 
matter,  already  partly  solved.  In  the  old  age  the 
value  of  land,  the  prosperity  of  a district  or  even  of  a 
country,  depended  on  the  gifts  of  nature,  on  the  riches 
of  the  soil,  and  on  the  dole  of  sunshine  and  rain.  In 
the.  new  age  it  is  not  the  extent  of  broad  acres  nor  the 
smiles  of  nature  but  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
chemist  that  is  the  great  requisite.  Already  the  che- 
mistry of  France  has  ruined  the  sugar  industry  of  the 
West  Indies ; the  laboratory  plots  of  German  agri- 
cultural stations  produce  richer  crops  at  less  cost  than 
the  sunny  plains  of  the  silver  States.  Moreover,  the 
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chemist  is  supplanting  the  slower  processes  of  natural 
growth.  Spices  and  drugs,  brought  at  great  cost  from 
the  remotest  islands,  are  now  built  up  directly  from 
inorganic  elements.  From  a German  or  French  labora- 
tory there  comes  almost  every  week  the  record  of  some 
new  conquest  of  life,  some  new  victory  of  science  over 
organic  matter. 

We  could  expand  indefinitely  on  the  text  of  M. 
Berthelot,  but  its  application  should  be  obvious  to  the 
least  thoughtful.  He  was  addressing  the  Generals  of 
this  new  army  of  science,  who,  in  the  rivalries  of  their 
nations,  count  for  more  than  hosts  of  armed  men. 
England,  to  defend  her  vast  and  scattered  interests, 
attempts  to  keep  her  Navy  equal  to  the  combined  Navies 
of  any  two  Foreign  Powers.  How  in  this  scientific 
review  did  she  compare  ? The  figures  are  so  startling 
and  so  ominous  that  we  give  them  all  : from  Austria 
157,  from  Germany  102,  from  Belgium  53,  from  Russia 
37,  from  Peru  35,  from  Portugal  25,  from  Brazil  25, 
from  Mauritius  24,  from  Holland  23,  from  the  United 
States  20,  from  Spain  19,  from  Switzerland  13, 
from  Egypt  12,  from  Italy  10,  from  England  and  from 
Greece  8,  from  Roumania  7,  from  Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
the  Argentine  4,  from  Denmark  and  Turkey  1.  Repeat 
it,  ponder  it  ! From  England  8,  from  Austria  157,  from 
Germany  102.  We  will  warrant  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lunn  got  more  Englishmen  to  attend  his  Swiss  Con- 
ference on  Arbitration  ! The  worst  of  it  is  that  we 
have  little  doubt  but  that  the  numbers  represent  fairly 
the  relative  interests  in  technical  chemistry  in  the 
different  countries,  especially  if  allowance  be  made  for 
convenience  of  access  to  Paris,  the  place  of  con- 
ference. For  the  present  we  cannot  enter  at  length 
into  the  causes  and  possible  remedies  for  this  national 
folly.  But  we  may  point  out  that  vast  sums  are 
annually  wasted  on  chemistry  in  England.  The 
Science  and  Art  authorities  at  South  Kensington  and 
the  Technical  Instruction  authorities  of  the  County 
Councils  spend  largely  upon  chemical  subjects.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  the  money  is  spent  upon  teaching  of 
chemistry,  not  upon  chemical  research.  It  may  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  national  character  that  a large 
number  of  children  be  taught  the  elements  of  water  and 
the  composition  of  coal-gas.  But  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  these  children  do  not 
proceed  beyond  the  luxury  of  superfluous  elementary 
knowledge  ; and  that  of  the  remaining  ten  at  least  nine 
become  themselves  elementary  teachers.  Teaching  is 
a trade  in  England — research  is  not ; and,  until  the 
endowment  of  research  is  recognized  as  a million  times 
more  important  than  the  diffusion  of  cheap  knowledge, 
England  will  continue  on  the  downward  path. 

THE  AMERICAN  CRISIS. 

AS  the  prospect  opens  in  the  United  States  the 
situation  does  not  appear  less  grave,  nor  do 
the  faces  and  language  of  my  friends  become  less 
anxious.  In  the  thirty  years  since  the  Civil  War 
during  which  I have  watched  American  politics  there 
have  been  ominous  symptoms,  such  as  the  riots  at 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  ; there  have  been 
terrible  errors  in  legislation,  such  as  the  Pension 
Arrears  Bill  ; there  have  been  abundant  proofs  of  the 
evils  and  dangers  of  party  government ; but  I have 
never  thought  the  Republic  in  serious  peril  as  I do 
now,  when  I see  the  organisation  of  the  Democratic 
party  captured  by  Anarchism  and  Repudiation.  Bi- 
metallism, you  will  understand,  is  the  least  part  of  the 
matter  ; even  Repudiation  is  not  the  greatest.  The 
greatest  is  the  uprising  of  disorder,  in  all  its  forms  and 
grades,  against  the  institutions  of  the  American  Republic. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  character  of  the 
Chicago  platform,  or  about  the  character  of  the  party 
from  which  it  emanates.  The  platform  condemns  the 
Federal  Government  for  putting  down  the  labour 
rebellion  at  Chicago  ; and  in  the  front  of  the  party  is 
the  Governor  of  Illinois,  who  lent  his  moral  countenance 
to  riot  and  outrage.  The  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  not  the  less  expressive  because 
it  comes  from  such  a quarter. 

All  the  elements  of  revolution  or  disturbance  are 
combined  under  the  Nebraskan  candidate  against  the 
Republic.  To  what  their  united  strength  may  amount 
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is  the  critical  question  of  the  hour.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  sheer  distress  blindly  craving  for  a change.  In 
a conversation  which  I had  with  the  late  Mr.  Gresham, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  spoke  in  a strain  of 
anxiety  which  at  the  time  seemed  to  me  excessive,  but 
which  I now  believe  to  have  been  well  warranted,  of  the 
growing  danger  from  the  number  of  the  unemployed. 
Improvements  in  labour-saving  machinery,  as  well  as 
the  increase  of  population,  must  add,  for  the  time  at 
least,  to  this  unhappy  element.  The  farmer  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  England,  has  been  suffering  severely  of 
late  years  from  competition  with  countries  of  cheap 
labour,  and  the  grotesque  form  of  agrarian  agitation 
called  Populism,  with  its  wild  demands  for  State  inter- 
vention, is  the  result.  Many  of  the  Western  farms  are 
mortgaged  to  the  capitalists  of  the  East  ; the  burden  of 
the  debt  is  enhanced  by  depression,  and  the  temptation 
to  pay  it  off  with  bad  money  is  strong  ; while  the  debtor 
is  not  farsighted  enough  to  perceive  that  he  would  be 
the  sufferer  in  the  end  by  a crash  which,  by  breaking  up 
the  great  lines  of  business,  would  ruin  the  market  for 
his  produce.  In  the  Slave  States  the  old  families  have 
been  ruined,  the  negro  is  politically  suppressed,  and 
power  is  for  the  time  in  the  hands  of  the  “ mean 
white,”  barbarous,  ignorant,  ready  for  violence  of  any 
kind,  and  represented  by  men  of  corresponding  cha- 
racter in  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States.  Of 
native  Socialism  there  is  in  America  not  much  ; but 
some  has  been  imported  from  European  countries, 
where  it  is  bred  by  oppressive  taxation  and  the  burden 
of  the  military  system.  Of  class  hatred  and  vague 
desire  to  strip  the  rich  of  their  invidious  possessions 
there  is  more.  The  theories  of  Mr.  Bellamy  and  Mr. 
Henry  George  have  not  told  much,  but  their  appeals  to 
social  passion  have  been  heard.  So,  perhaps,  have 
those  of  Mr.  William  Stead,  who  fills,  as  he  thinks, 
the  part  of  Christ  visiting  Chicago,  by  telling  the 
people  that  the  edifice  of  wealth  is  reared  upon  heaps 
of  human  bones,  and  that  the  millionaires  are  in  the 
habit  of  practising  secret  assassination. 

To  the  sources  of  danger  must,  in  justice  to  the  poor 
and  misguided,  be  added  the  failure  of  too  many  of  the 
rich  to  perform  their  social  duty.  America  has,  I 
believe,  among  her  rich  men  more  noble-minded, 
benevolent,  and  munificent  citizens  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  This  her  colleges,  her  hospitals, 
her  charities,  proclaim.  But  there  are  also  large  num- 
bers of  wealthy  men  who  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
only  to  enjoy  their  opulence  and  let  the  country  take 
care  of  itself.  At  this  moment,  when  the  common- 
wealth is  in  manifest  peril,  the  pleasure  cities  of  Europe 
are  full  of  Americans  who  have  deserted  their  posts  of 
social  duty  to  spend  in  foreign  lands  the  money  made 
for  them  by  the  toilers  of  their  own.  Nor  have  the 
marriages  of  American  heiresses  and  European  titles, 
with  the  vulgar  and  offensive  splendour  of  the  nuptials, 
failed  to  impress  the  Republican  mind. 

And  yet  the  Republic  has  great  sources  of  strength. 
Ownership  of  property  must  still  be  far  more  diffused 
than  it  is  in  any  country  of  Europe.  This  is  the  sheet 
anchor.  There  is  also  a high  degree  of  popular  in- 
telligence, the  offspring  not  only  of  the  public  schools, 
but  of  all  the  active  influences  which  in  the  New  World 
keep  the  minds  of  the  people  in  constant  play.  There 
is  a strong,  almost  a superstitious,  attachment  to  the 
Constitution  which  Anarchism  would  overturn,  and  to 
the  liberty  which  Socialism  would  destroy.  There  is 
among  the  people  in  general  a pretty  clear  perception 
of  the  value  of  commercial  credit  to  the  nation,  and  of 
the  consequences  which  Repudiation  would  entail.  The 
public  men  trained  in  the  perpetual  conflict  of  parties 
are  too  often  unscrupulous  as  well  as  factious  ; but  they 
are  strong,  they  thoroughly  understand  the  manage- 
ment of  the  people,  and  they  may  be  trusted,  when  they 
have  recovered  from  the  first  shock,  to  meet  the 
emergency  with  firmness,  force,  and  skill.  Commerce 
has  been  deeply  and  deservedly  discredited  by  the  ex- 
posures of  the  recent  financial  crisis,  which  was  the 
liquidation  not  only  of  mismanagement  but  of  dis- 
honesty ; still  she  is  very  strong,  and  in  the  coming 
struggle  she  will  be  fighting  for  her  life.  The  leading 
politicians  of  both  the  regular  parties  are  fast  ranging 
themselves  on  the  right  side.  So  is  the  Press,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  happily  is  great  ; and  it  is  a very 


encouraging  sign  that  the  German  Press  of  the  United 
States,  representing  the  powerful  German  vote,  declares 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  against  the  Chicago 
platform. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  part  which  Protection  has 
played  in  bringing  the  country  into  this  peril.  Protec- 
tion has  wronged  the  West ; it  has  bred  the  quarrel 
between  West  and  East ; it  has  disordered  the  finances 
in  its  efforts  to  reduce  the  surplus,  and  thus  avert  a 
lowering  of  the  import  duties  ; it  has  diffused  the  fatal 
idea  that  the  people  are  to  look  to  legislation  for  pro- 
sperity instead  of  looking  to  themselves.  The  confusion 
of  the  Tariff  issue  with  that  between  sound  money  and 
Repudiation  constitutes  the  special  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  present  crisis.  A sensible  and  patriotic  citizen 
might  doubt  whether  McKinley’s  Protection  or 
Bryan’s  Repudiation  were  the  greater  evil  of  the  two  ; 
though  on  reflection  he  would  see  that  while  Protec- 
tion was  a temporary  and  curable  evil,  Repudiation, 
combined  with  Anarchism,  would  be  ruin  to  the 
Republic. 

If  Canada  were  in  the  Union  her  vote  would  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  sound  money,  and  the  British  investor 
in  American  securities  would  then  have  nothing  to  fear. 
In  forming  your  opinion  on  the  Canadian  question  you 
in  England  do  not  consider  what  Canada  might  do  for 
you  if  she  had  a vote  in  the  Councils  of  her  own  hemi- 
sphere. You  will  persevere  in  your  heroic  attempt 
permanently  to  sever  the  Northern  fringe  of  this  Con- 
tinent from  the  rest  and  attach  it  for  ever  to  Europe, 
shutting  your  ears  against  the  unwelcome,  and  as  you 
fancy  disloyal,  voices  which  would  tell  you  the  honest 
truth.  The  Canadian  Jingo,  stimulated  by  your  Im- 
perialism and  thinking  himself  safe  under  your  shield, 
does  all  that  he  can  by  offensive  demonstrations  to  pro- 
voke the  enmity  of  our  mighty  neighbour.  You  heard 
his  voice  on  one  occasion  during  the  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mercial Conference  in  London.  If  Western  violence 
gets  possession  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
you  will  not  be  far  from  war. 

On  the  whole,  I believe,  as  well  as  hope,  though  not 
without  trembling,  that  the  good  genius  of  the  American 
Republic  will  once  more  prevail,  and  that  the  motley 
host  of  Silver-State  cupidity,  repudiationism,  Socialism, 
barbarism,  and  blind  distress  which  Mr,  Bryan  leads 
against  her  will  in  November  meet  its  doom. 

Goldwin  Smith. 

CALMETTE’S  ANTIVENOMOUS  SERUM. 

LAST  Monday  afternoon,  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
some  of  the  leading  physicians  and  biologists  of 
England,  M.  le  Dr.  A.  Calmette,  Chief  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute  at  Lille,  directed  a demonstration  of  the 
properties  of  his  antivenomous  serum.  The  poison 
used  was  a solution  in  carbolised  water  of  dried  cobra 
venom,  and  it  was  so  fatal  that  a dose  of  one  milli- 
gramme for  each  kilogramme  a rabbit  weighed  would 
kill  in  twenty  minutes.  In  one  of  the  actual  control 
experiments,  two  milligrammes  were  injected  into  a vein 
of  the  ear  of  a rabbit  weighing  under  two  kilogrammes; 
and  it  died  in  twelve  minutes.  A weight  of  the  active 
principle  killed  a million  times  its  weight  of  animal  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  mere  record  of  the  details  of  the 
experiments,  however  arresting  and  convincing  these 
were  to  see,  need  not  be  gone  into.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  in  every  case  a control  experiment  was  shown, 
a similar  dose  of  poison  being  injected  at  the  same 
time  into  a rabbit  unprotected  and  into  a rabbit  pro- 
tected or  to  be  protected  by  the  serum.  All  the  un- 
protected rabbits  died  ; all  the  rabbits  that  had  already 
received  an  antivenomous  injection  were  unharmed. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  actual  wounds  from  venomous 
snakes  seldom  are  so  rapidly  fatal  as  a lethal  dose  of 
the  prepared  poison.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  for  instance, 
showed  from  his  Indian  cases  that  only  22  per  cent, 
died  within  two  hours,  while  21  per  cent,  lived  for 
twenty-four  hours.  In  most  cases  there  is  time  for 
treatment  after  infliction  of  the  wound,  and  those 
experiments  of  M.  Calmette  were  most  interesting  in 
which  the  dose  was  regulated  so  as  to  produce  death 
at  some  time  after  the  injection.  Doses  calculated  to 
kill  rabbits  within  three  to  four  hours  were  administered, 
and  to  some  of  the  animals  injections  of  the  antivenom 
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were  given  at  varying  intervals,  with  the  result  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatment  was  completely  established. 

The  final  discovery  of  the  antivenom  is  the  result  of 
years  of  work  by  M.  Calmette  at  the  Pasteur  Institute 
in  Paris  and  in  the  tropics.  His  inquiries  began  with 
an  investigation  into  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 
venom  from  various  snakes.  A most  interesting  result 
was  that  the  mode  of  death  and  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
changes  were  practically  identical  in  all  venomous 
snakes.  Different  kinds  of  snakes  differ  in  the  strength 
rather  than  in  the  real  nature  of  their  venom,  so  that 
the  chance  of  escape  and  in  fatal  cases  the  time  after 
which  death  ensues  are  the  chief  variants.  He  next 
made  detailed  investigations  into  the  action  of  various 
chemical  agents  that  had  been  found  or  might  be  sup- 
posed from  analogy  to  be  remedial.  The  result  of  these 
investigations  was  that  a dilute  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  was  proved  to  be  the  most  efficacious  agent. 
Mixed  with  the  venom  it  soon  destroyed  the  poisonous 
properties,  and  injected  in  small  quantities  into 
the  wounded  creature  it  proved  always  able  to 
retard  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  sometimes  was 
curative.  Under  the  influence  of  Pasteur,  of  Metch- 
nikoff,  and  especially  of  Roux,  Dr.  Calmette  then  turned 
to  the  side  of  his  investigations  which  has  at  last 
been  completely  successful.  It  had  been  known  that 
the  blood  of  venomous  snakes  and  of  many  harmless 
snakes  was  poisonous  and  that  such  snakes  were  more 
or  less  immune  to  the  attacks  of  natural  venom.  It  was 
supposed  that  in  the  case  of  the  poisonous  snakes  the 
blood  slowly  became  impregnated  with  venom  and 
inured  to  it.  This  view  was  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
covery of  poisonous  glands,  which,  however,  could  not 
discharge  their  poison  through  the  teeth,  in  many  of  the 
harmless  snakes.  M.  Calmette  made  the  important 
discovery  that  the  poisonous  principle  in  the  blood  of 
snakes  is  not  the  natural  venom.  The  blood,  a living 
fluid,  has  acted  upon  it  and  produced,  either  directly 
from  it  or  by  the  stimulation  it  set  up,  a different  chemical 
substance,  a substance  which  for  instance  was  destroyed 
at  a temperature  that  did  not  alter  the  natural  venom. 
The  immunity  of  the  blood  of  these  creatures  was  not 
due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  small  quantities  of  poison, 
but  to  the  presence  of  a different  substance.  Among 
higher  animals  there  are  considerable  natural  differences 
in  susceptibility  to  venom.  Pigs  and  mongooses,  both 
creatures  which  habitually  devour  reptiles  when  they 
have  the  opportunity,  are  naturally  immune  to  their 
venom.  M.  Calmette  made  a number  of  interesting 
experiments  and  gained  much  knowledge  as  to  the 
extent  and  conditions  of  these  immunities,  but  until  he 
followed  the  method  adopted  by  Roux  he  did  not  come 
to  results  of  immediate  practical  value.  He  made  experi- 
ments upon  the  horse,  the  blood  of  which  is  naturally 
highly  resistant  to  the  actionofvarious  venoms  and  toxins. 
In  his  final  process  a horse  is  inoculated  with  half  a 
lethal  dose.  After  a short  period  the  blood  reacts  to 
the  stimulation  of  the  poison  and  acquires  a certain 
measure  of  immunity.  The  horse  is  now  able  to  with- 
stand a lethal  dose,  and  its  blood  acquires  a still 
greater  immunity.  The  process  is  continued  for  three 
months,  by  which  time  the  horse  is  easily  able  to  endure 
a dose  fifty  times  the  lethal  strength.  Its  blood  has 
then  acquired  an  immunity  so  great  that  an  injection  of 
twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  serum  prepared  from  it  is 
sufficient  to  cure  a man  suffering  from  the  bite  of  a 
deadly  reptile.  It  was  a prepared  serum  of  this  kind 
which  M.  Calmette  demonstrated  on  Monday  to  be  com- 
pletely successful.  A striking  feature  is  that  serum 
prepared  from  a horse  inoculated  with  the  venom  of 
any  snake  is  equally  efficacious  against  the  bites  of 
every  snake. 

The  familiar  criticism  made  by  those  ignorant  of 
biology  is  that  the  exact  chemical  nature  of  these  serum 
preparations  is  unknown.  A similar  criticism  might  be 
made  to  the  use  of  apples  or  meat  as  food.  All  three 
kinds  of  substances  are  products  of  the  laboratories  of 
living  cells,  and  while  chemists  are  able  to  make  de- 
structive analyses  of  them,  chemical  science  has  not 
yet  reached  a full  knowledge  of  their  molecular  struc- 
ture. But  who  would  decline  to  eat  a chop  because 
the  molecular  formula  of  albumen  is  unknown,  or  an 
apple  because  it  can  be  grown  only  on  a tree  ? The 
cases  are  exactly  parallel  ; we  have  no  more  than  em- 


pirical knowledge  as  to  why  meat  reaching  through 
the  blood  to  the  brain  and  the  muscles  stimulates  them 
into  activity.  We  have  no  more  than  empirical  know- 
ledge as  to  why  intruding  disease  germs  are  attacked 
by  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  or  as  to  why  organic 
poisons  like  toxins  and  venoms  stimulate  blood  cells 
into  producing  counteracting  substances.  But  we  are 
advancing  rapidly  in  empirical  knowledge,  while  from 
the  other  side  chemists  are  learning  to  build  up  organic 
compounds.  Ultimately  the  two  lines  of  inquiry  may 
meet ; but  nothing  can  be  more  foolish  than  to  object 
to  partial  advances  that  they  are  not  complete  advances. 

P.  Chalmers  Mitchell. 

FOLLOWING  A RIVER. 

THE  stream  invites  us  to  follow  : the  impulse  is  so 
common  that  it  might  be  set  down  as  an  instinct ; 
and  certainly  there  is  no  more  fascinating  pastime  than 
to  keep  company  with  a river  from  its  source  to  the 
sea.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  easy  in  a country  where 
running  waters,  which  should  be  as  free  as  the  rain  and 
sunshine  to  all,  are  too  often  made  private  property. 
Sometimes  the  way  is  cut  off  by  huge  thorny  hedges 
and  fences  of  barbed  wire — man’s  devilish  improvement 
on  the  bramble — brought  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 
The  river-follower  must  force  his  way  through  these 
obstacles,  in  most  cases  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  his 
clothes  and  temper  ; or,  should  they  prove  impassable, 
he  must  undress  and  go  into  the  water.  Worst  of 
all  is  the  galling  thought  that  he  is  a trespasser.  The 
pheasants  crow  loudly  lest  he  should  forget  it.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  in  these  private  places  he  encounters  men 
in  velveteens  with  guns  under  their  arms,  and  other 
men  in  tweeds  and  knickerbockers  with  or  without 
guns,  and  they  all  stare  at  him  with  amazement  in  their 
eyes,  like  disturbed  cattle  in  a pasture  ; and  sometimes 
they  challenge  him.  But  I must  say  that,  although  I 
have  been  sharply  spoken  to  on  occasions,  always,  after 
a few  words,  I have  been  permitted  to  keep  on  my 
way. 

1 found  the  Exe  easy  to  follow  at  first,  but  further  on 
exceedingly  difficult  in  places  ; but  I was  determined  to 
keep  near  it,  to  have  it  behind  and  before  me  and  at 
my  side,  following,  leading,  a beautiful  silvery  serpent 
that  was  my  friend  and  companion.  For  I was  follow- 
ing not  the  Exe  only,  but  a dream  as  well,  and  a 
memory.  Before  I knew  it  the  Exe  was  a beloved 
stream.  Many  rivers  had  I seen  in  my  wanderings, 
but  never  one  to  compare  with  this  visionary  river, 
which  yet  existed,  and  would  be  found  and  followed  at 
last.  My  forefathers  had  dwelt  for  generations  beside 
it,  listening  all  their  lives  lon^  to  its  music,  and  when 
they  left  it  they  still  loved  it  in  exile,  and  died  at  last 
with  its  music  in  their  ears.  Nor  did  the  connexion  end 
there  : their  children  and  children’s  children  doubtless 
had  some  inherited  memory  of  it  ; or  how  came  I to 
have  this  feeling,  which  made  it  sacred,  and  drew  me 
to  it  ? We  inherit  not  from  our  ancestors  only,  but, 
through  them,  something,  too,  from  the  earth  and  place 
that  knew  them. 

I sought  for  and  found  it  where  it  takes  its  rise  on 
open  Exmoor  ; a simple  moorland  stream,  not  wild  and 
foaming  and  leaping  over  rocks,  but  flowing  gently 
between  low  peaty  banks,  where  the  little  lambs  leap 
over  it  from  side  to  side  in  play.  Following  the  stream 
down,  I come  at  length  to  Exford.  Here  the  aspect 
of  the  country  begins  to  change  ; it  is  not  all  brown 
desolate  heath  ; there  are  green  flowery  meadows  by 
the  river,  and  some  wood.  A little  further  down  and 
the  Exe  will  be  a woodland  stream  ; but  of  all  the  rest 
of  my  long  walk  I shall  only  say  that  to  see  the  real 
beauty  of  this  stream  one  must  go  to  Somerset.  From 
Exford  to  Dulverton  it  runs,  singing  aloud  and  foam 
flecked,  between  high  hills  clothed  to  their  summits  in 
oak  woods  : after  its  union  with  the  Barle  it  enters 
Devonshire  as  a majestic  stream,  and  flows  calmly 
through  a rich  green  country  ; its  wild  romantic  charm 
has  been  left  behind. 

The  uninformed  traveller,  whose  principle  it  is  never 
to  look  at  a guide-book,  is  surprised  to  find  that  the 
small  village  of  Exford  contains  no  fewer  than  half  a 
dozen  inns.  He  asks  how  they  are  kept  going  ; and 
the  natives,  astonished  at  his  ignorance,  proceed  to 
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enlighten  him.  Exford  is  the  headquarters  of  the  stag- 
hunt  : thither  the  hunters  flock  in  August,  and  spend 
so  much  money  during  their  brief  season  that  the 
innkeepers  grow  rich  and  fat,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  can  afford  to  doze  peacefully  behind  their  bars. 
Here  are  the  kennels,  and  when  I visited  them  they 
contained  forty  or  fifty  couples  of  stag-hounds.  These 
are  gigantic  fox-hounds,  selected  for  their  great  size 
from  packs  all  over  the  country.  When  out  exercising 
these  big  vari-coloured  dogs  make  a fine  show.  It  is 
curious  to  find  that,  although  these  individual  variations 
are  continually  appearing— very  large  dogs  born  of  dogs 
of  medium  size — others  cannot  be  bred  from  them  ; the 
variety  cannot  be  fixed. 

The  village  is  not  picturesque.  Its  one  perennial 
charm  is  the  swift  river  that  flows  through  it,  making 
music  on  its  wide  sandy  and  pebbly  floor.  Hither  and 
thither  flit  the  wagtails,  finding  little  half-uncovered 
stones  in  the  current  to  perch  upon.  Both  the  pied 
and  grey  species  are  there  ; and,  seeing  them  together, 
one  naturally  wishes  to  resettle  for  himself  the  old 
question  as  to  which  is  the  prettiest  and  most  graceful. 
Now  this  one  looks  best  and  now  that ; but  the  deli- 
cately coloured  grey  and  yellow  bird  has  the  longest 
tail  and  can  use  it  more  prettily.  Her  tail  is  as  much 
to  her,  both  as  ornament  and  to  express  emotions,  as  a 
fan  to  any  flirtatious  Spanish  senora.  One  always 
thinks  of  these  dainty  feathered  creatures  as  females. 
It  would  seem  quite  natural  to  call  the  wagtail  “lady- 
bird,” if  that  name  had  not  been  registered  by  a 
diminutive  podgy  tortoise-shaped  black  and  red  beetle. 

So  shallow  is  the  wide  stream  in  the  village  that  a 
little  girl  of  about  seven  came  down  from  a cottage,  and 
to  cool  her  feet  waded  out  into  the  middle,  and  there 
she  stood  for  some  minutes  on  a low  flat  stone,  looking 
down  on  her  own  wavering  image  broken  by  a hundred 
hurrying  wavelets  and  ripples.  This  small  maidie,  hold- 
ing up  her  short,  shabby  frock  with  her  wee  hands,  her 
bright  brown  hair  falling  over  her  face  as  she  bent  her 
head  down  and  laughed  to  see  her  bare  little  legs  and 
their  flickering  reflection  beneath,  made  a pretty  picture. 
Like  the  wagtails,  she  looked  in  harmony  with  her 
surroundings. 

So  many  are  the  villages,  towns,  and  places  of  in- 
terest seen,  so  many  the  adventures  met  with  in  this 
walk,  starting  with  the  baby  streamlet  beyond  Simons- 
bath,  and  following  it  down  to  Exeter  and  Exmouth,  that 
it  would  take  half  a volume  to  describe  them,  however 
briefly.  Y et  at  the  end  I found  that  Exford  had  left  the  most 
vivid  and  lasting  impression,  and  was  remembered  with 
most  pleasure.  It  was  more  to  me  than  Winsford,  that 
fragrant,  cool,  grey  and  green  village,  the  home  of 
immemorial  peace,  second  to  no  English  village  in 
beauty  ; with  its  hoary  church  tower,  its  great  trees,  its 
old  stone,  thatched  cottages  draped  in  ivy  and  vine,  its 
soothing  sound  of  running  waters.  Exeter  itself  did 
not  impress  me  so  strongly,  in  spite  of  its  cathedral. 
The  village  of  Exford  printed  itself  thus  sharply  on  my 
mind  because  I had  there  been  filled  with  wonder  and 
delight  at  the  sight  of  a face  exceeding  in  loveliness  all 
the  faces  seen  in  that  West  country — a rarest  human 
gem,  which  had  the  power  of  imparting  to  its  setting 
something  of  its  own  wonderful  lustre.  The  type  was 
a common  Somerset  one,  but  with  marked  differences  in 
some  respects,  else  it  could  not  have  been  so  perfect. 

The  type  I speak  of  is  a very  distinct  one  : in  a crowd 
in  a London  street  you  can  easily  spot  a Somerset  man 
•who  has  this  mark  on  his  countenance,  but  it  shows 
more  clearly  in  the  woman.  There  are  more  types 
than  one,  but  the  variety  is  less  than  in  other  places  ; 
the  women  are  more  like  each  other,  and  differ  more 
from  those  that  are  outside  their  borders  than  is  the 
case  in  other  English  counties.  A woman  of  this 
prevalent  type,  to  be  met  with  anywhere  from  Bath 
and  Bedminster  to  the  wilds  of  Exmoor,  is  of  a good 
height,  and  has  a pleasant,  often  a pretty  face  ; regular 
features,  the  nose  straight,  rather  long,  with  thin 
nostrils  ; eyes  grey-blue  ; hair  brown,  neither  dark  nor 
light,  in  many  cases  with  a sandy  or  sunburnt  tint. 
Black,  golden,  reds,  chestnuts  are  rarely  seen.  There 
is  always  colour  in  the  skin,  but  not  deep  ; as  a rule 
it  is  a light,  tender  brown  with  a rosy  or  reddish 
tinge.  Altogether  it  is  a winning  face,  with  smiling 
eyes  ; there  is  more  in  it  of  that  something  we  call 


“ refinement”  than  is  seen  in  women  of  the  same  class 
in  other  counties.  The  expression  is  somewhat  in- 
fantile ; a young  woman,  even  a middle-aged  woman, 
will  frequently  remind  you  of  a little  girl  of  seven  or 
eight  summers.  The  innocent  eyes  and  mobile  mouth 
are  singularly  childlike.  This  peculiarity  is  the  more 
striking  when  we  consider  the  figure.  This  is  not  fully 
developed  according  to  the  accepted  standards  : the 
hips  are  too  small,  the  chest  too  narrow  and  flat,  the 
arms  too  thin.  True  or  false,  the  idea  is  formed  of  a 
woman  of  a childlike,  affectionate  nature,  but  lacking 
in  passion,  one  to  be  chosen  for  a sister  rather  than  a 
wife.  Something  in  us — instinct  or  tradition — will  have 
it  that  the  well-developed  woman  is  richest  in  the  purely 
womanly  qualities — the  wifely  and  maternal  feelings. 
The  luxuriant  types  that  abound  most  in  Devonshire  are 
not  common  here. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  women  described  are 
those  that  live  in  cottages.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  as  you 
go  higher  in  the  social  scale — further  from  the  soil  as  it 
were — the  type  becomes  less  and  less  distinct.  Those 
of  the  “higher  class,”  or  “better  class,”  are  few,  and 
always  in  a sense  foreigners.  W.  H.  Hudson. 

A COSMOPOLITAN  FRENCHMAN. 

TN  one  of  those  early  educational  reports  of  Matthew 
-A-  Arnold’s,  in  which  so  many  amusing  things  lie 
buried,  he  remarks,  with  vivacious  exaggeration,  that 
Paris  is  remarkable  for  containing  half  a dozen  people 
who  know  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  and  two 
millions  who  know  nothing  whatever  outside  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine.  That  there  is  something  of 
truth  in  this  epigram  everybody  out  of  Paris  must  admit. 
We  compare  M.  Gaston  Paris,  for  instance,  in  the 
apparent  universality  of  his  knowledge,  with  M.  Alphonse 
Daudet,  of  whom  it  is  credibly  asserted  that  until  he 
visited  the  Isis  the  other  day  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  educational  establishment  existed  now,  or  ever 
had  existed,  at  Oxford.  Nothing  is  better  known  to 
foreigners  acquainted  with  Paris  than  that  the  majority 
of  its  most  enlightened — nay,  its  most  academic — 
citizens  cannot  read  a page  of  any  modern  language 
but  their  own.  The  theory  has  a certain  grandeur. 
Paris — the  ville-lumibre — is  self-sufficing  ; all  that  can 
reasonably  entertain  the  intelligence  is  found  within  its 
radiant  circle  ; why  waste  time  and  energy  in  straying 
out  into  barbarian  darkness?  It  is  only  in  Paris  that 
an  author  of  the  rank  and  authority  of  M.  Jules  Lemaitre 
could  write  his  recent  essay  on  the  influence  of  Northern 
literatures,  calmly  advancing  the  theory  that  nothing 
can  be  observed  outside  France  that  would  not,  on  close 
examination,  prove  to  be  the  distorted  image  of  some- 
thing previously  borrowed  from  France.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  of  course,  that  this  temper  and  this 
disposition  should  be  encouraged  among  the  people  who, 
of  all  others,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  what  is 
going  on  around  them.  To  read  the  best  French  news- 
papers on  foreign  affairs  is  to  observe  the  anger  of 
children  who  have  bandaged  their  own  eyes  and  are 
screaming  at  being  left  in  the  dark. 

There  remain,  happily,  those  six  Parisians  of  Matthew 
Arnold’s  parable  who  know  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together.  One  of  the  youngest  and  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  these  deserves  to  be  known  in  England, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  he  follows  English 
thought  with  so  intelligent  and  accurate  a study.  M. 
Theodor  de  Wyzewa  is  one  of  those  in  the  latest 
generation  in  Paris  whose  talent  has  developed  most 
rapidly  and  most  healthily.  His  earliest  sympathies 
were  evoked  on  the  side  of  the  Symbolistes,  but  he  was 
not  a poet,  and,  according  to  M.  Zola  and  to  Edmond  de 
Goncourt,  to  write  no  verse  is  the  salvation  of  a young 
author.  When  he  was  growing  tired  of  the  paradoxes 
of  the  Decadents,  he  became  deeply  enamoured  of 
Socialism,  and  he  visited  many  parts  of  Europe  in  the 
investigation  of  the  Socialistic  spirit.  He  was  imbued, 
moreover,  with  the  principles  of  neo-Catholicism,  and 
his  earliest  volumes,  “ Les  Disciples  d’Emmaiis”  and 
“ Le  Bapteme  de  Jdsus,”  are  exquisite  little  moralities, 
founded  on  Gospel  history,  adapting  to  modern  ideas 
the  sublime  sociology  of  the  primitive  Christians.  Then 
M.  de  Wyzewa  attempted  a longer  flight,  and  in 
“ Yalbert,  ou  les  R^cits  d’un  Jeune  Homme”  pro- 
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duced  a sort  of  psychological  biography  in  the  shape  of 
a novel,  a history  of  the  sorrows  and  discomfiture  of  a 
soul  not  strong  enough  to  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of 
modern  life.  In  “Valbert”  M.  de  Wyzewa  proved 
that  he  had  learned  the  gift  of  recording  faint  and 
delicate  impressions  in  the  sensitive  school  of  the  poets, 
and  a vast  human  pity  in  the  broader  field  of  life.  We 
have  no  space  here  to  do  more  than  mention  his  less 
imaginative  works,  especially  “ Le  Mouvement  So- 
cialiste  en  Europe.”  All  this  abundant  and  singularly 
refined  and  capable  production  he  has  crowded  into 
some  five  years,  for  he  is  still  a very  young  man. 

It  is  as  a critic,  however,  that  M.  de  Wyzewa  is  at 
present  most  prominent  in  France,  and  this  is  the 
department  in  which  he  does  most  service  to  foreign 
thought.  Last  year,  in  “ Nos  Maitres,”  he  published  a 
volume  of  studies,  mainly  on  those  great  Frenchmen  of 
the  generation  now  just  passing  away  who  have  influ- 
enced his  mind  the  most.  He  represents  in  this  book 
a reaction  the  nature  of  which  has  hitherto  been  little 
apprehended  in  England — a reaction  against  Positivism, 
against  the  hard  outline,  against  the  mechanical  ’for- 
mula. “Je  place  la  beaute  au-dessus  du  reste  des 
choses  ” — that  is  a maxim  which  comes  with  a sense  of 
novelty  to  us  from  Paris  ; “ des  le  premier  jour  j’ai 
d^teste  la  science.”  With  great  courage  M.  de 
Wyzewa  asserts  that  in  criticism  to  feel  is  the  impor- 
tant thing,  and  that  knowledge  merely  brings  pain  and 
vanity  ; “la  souffrance  veritable  est  de  savoir,”  he  says. 
For  those  who  would  understand  the  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing among  the  more  moderate  and  sympathetic  of  young 
Frenchmen  to-day,  these  studies  of  Renan,  Taine, 
Mallarme,  Jules  Lafargue,  Villiers  de  l’Isle  Adam,  may 
be  warmly  recommended. 

But  the  author  is  a cosmopolitan  ; for  years  past  he 
has  dared,  in  the  blaze  of  white  gas-light  which  burns 
eternally  round  the  Institute,  to  wave  the  prism  which 
reflects  the  auroral  colours  of  Russian,  German,  English, 
and  Scandinavian  thought,  and  he  has  just  published 
(“  Ecrivains  Strangers  ” : Perrin  et  Cie)  a collection  of 
the  most  important  of  these  exotic  studies.  In  one 
who  has  proclaimed  the  futility  of  knowledge,  to  be 
well  informed  seems  an  act  of  supererogation.  M.  de 
Wyzewa  might  claim  the  privilege  of  being  sympathetic, 
but  ill  informed.  He  does  nothing  of  the  kind  ; his 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  is  surprising.  What  is, 
however,  much  more  important  to  us,  who  cannot  help 
knowing  the  facts,  than  the  mere  amount  of  acquire- 
ment, is  the  attitude  of  mind.  It  is  deeply  interesting 
to  us  to  see  how  our  latest  great  men  have  struck  an 
entirely  unbiassed  but  highly  instructed  foreign  mind. 
In  “ Ecrivains  Strangers  ” the  English  reader  is  tempted 
to  pass  by  the  chapters  on  Nietzsche,  on  Tourgenieff,  on 
Tolstoi,  on  the  inevitable  Ibsen,  on  d’Annunzio,  in 
order  to  see  what  M.  de  Wyzewa  has  to  say  about  the 
English  names  which  abundantly  star  his  pages.  It  is 
piquant,  surely,  to  find  a subtle  and  brilliant  young 
Frenchman  writing  about  Pater  and  Froude,  De  Quincey 
and  Beddoes. 

From  a brilliant  essay  written  at  the  moment  of  the 
death  of  Tennyson  we  cannot  resist  quoting  a very 
suggestive  fragment  : — “ Sentimental,  dou6  a merveille 
de  toutes  les  facult^s  d’expression,  Tennyson  6tait  en 
outre  un  homme  d’une  inintelligence  complete  : et  non 
pas  d’une  inintelligence  raisonneuse,  comme  tant 
d’autres  poetes,  mais  simplement  d’une  incapacity 
absolue  k penser  par  lui-meme.  Lui  qui  a su  ^prouver 
et  traduire  les  nuances  les  plus  subtiles  de  l’dmotion,  on 
peut  bien  dire  qu’il  n’a  jamais  rien  compris  k quoi  que 
ce  soit.  Ses  idles  gdndrales  ^taient  d’une  pauvretd  la- 
mentable. Sur  les  problemes  de  l’art,  de  la  philosophic, 
de  la  politique,  toujours  il  s’en  est  tenu  aux  lieux  com- 
muns  les  plus  communs,  Et  de  \k  vient  sa  veritable 
grandeur.  . . . CRtait  un  po&te  magnifique.”  For 
English  prejudice,  however,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  word  “ inintelligence  ” should  be  defined  as  meaning 
pot  want  of  apprehension  but  want  of  intellectual 
initiative. 

This  clear  perception  of  the  difference  between  thought 
and  imagination,  between  the  ratiocinative  and  the 
plastic,  between  the  value  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
value  of  the  writer,  is  one  which  never  leaves  M.  de 
Wyzewa,  and  it  adds  a rare  consistency  to  his  views. 

In  his  conception,  the  poverty  of  Tennyson’s  mind  gave 


his  art  the  broader  field  ; while  in  Browning,  to  whom 
he  is  certainly  unjust,  he  can  scarcely  see  an  artist  at 
all,  so  much  does  the  thinker  and  the  prophet  obscure 
the  field. 

Not  less  acutely  and  originally  does  M.  de  Wyzewa 
judge  other  of  our  more  notable  recent  figures.  Froude, 
in  particular,  fascinates  him  ; it  is  not  Carlyle,  he  says, 
though  here  we  hesitate  to  agree  with  him,  who  is  the 
Michelet  of  England,  it  is  Froude:  “ses  visions  et 
ses  phrases  ne  lui  furent  point  dictdes  par  de  gdn<!reuses 
passions  humanitaires,  mais  par  un  singulier  melange 
de  coRre  et  de  moquerie  qu’il  garde  toujours  au  fond 
de  son  ame.”  But,  although  M.  de  Wyzewa  makes 
all  the  concessions  usually  claimed  by  Froude’s  enemies, 
although  he  finds  in  him  errors  which  a Latin  student 
must  be  expected  to  add  to  those  which  Saxon  readers 
allege,  yet  he  sums  up'in  a spirit  wholly  favourable  to- 
the  art  of  the  English  historian  : “ pleines  d’erreurs  de 
detail,  ses  peintures  historiques  sont,  dans  l’ensemble, 
d’une  vdrite  saisissante  ” ; and  his  final  dictum  is  that 
Froude  stands  very  high  indeed  among  the  European 
historians  of  the  century.  It  is  this  breadth  of  vision 
which  appears  to  us  not  only  to  give  M.  de  Wyzewa 
a real  distinction  among  critics  of  his  generation,  but 
also  to  render  his  opinions  singularly  valuable  to  us 
who  live  at  a distance  from  his  habitual  point  of  view. 
He  is  not  disturbed  by  the  conventional  local  judg- 
ment ; without  prejudice  or  heat,  he  produces  an  im- 
pression founded  on  his  own  personal  reading  of  the 
works. 

Monsieur  de  Wyzewa  proves  the  thoroughness 
of  his  equipment  by  his  remarks  on  style.  His 
sympathies  are  with  the  richer  and  more  elaborate 
parts  of  writing.  His  study  of  Pater  is  beyond, 
doubt  the  first  adequate  review  of  that  extraordinary 
individuality  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  M.  de  Wyzewa  gives  a fine  impression  of 
Pater’s  isolation:  “ C’etait  un  homme  d’un  autre  temps,” 
and  he  appreciates  to  the  full  “ la  noblesse,  l’exquise 
harmonie  de  son  oeuvre.”  But  the  most  authoritative 
of  these  English  studies,  and  the  fullest,  is  that  on  De 
Quincey,  where,  again,  it  is  the  stylist,  the  magician  of 
phrases,  that  specially  attracts  him,  rather  than  the 
mysterious  and  obscure  psychologist  upon  whom  in  his 
“ Paradis  Artificiels  ” Baudelaire  dwells,  more  lovingly,, 
perhaps,  than  accurately.  Space  forbids  us  to  dwell  on 
the  ingenious  analysis  of  the  poetry  of  Walt  Whitman 
and  of  the  correspondence  of  Edgar  Poe.  In  the  open- 
ing of  the  former  essay  M.  de  Wyzewa’s  early  proclivi- 
ties peep  out,  for  he  declares  that  America  now  contains 
but  two  poets — M.  Stuart  Merril  and  M.  Francois  VRle- 
Griffin. 

We  have  dwelt  entirely,  and  too  hastily,  on  the  purely 
English  section  of  this  delightful  volume.  We  have 
thus  done  injustice  to  a masterly  monograph  on  Nietzsche,, 
to  an  essay  on  the  Russian  theatre,  to  one  on  recent 
Dutch  literature,  to  another  on  recent  Italian  poetry,, 
and  to  several  more.  But  before  we  quit  M.  de  Wyzewa 
we  must  bring  one  charge  against  him — he  has  not 
learned  to  appreciate  one  of  the  most  enchanting  of 
modern  English  writers.  He  never  mentions  the  name 
of  Matthew  Arnold  with  respect,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  he  has  never  made  himself  properly  acquainted  with 
his  merits.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  nothing  would 
be  likely  to  reward  this  curious  and  active  French  brain 
more  than  a careful  study  of  the  exquisite  verse  and 
brilliant  prose  of  Arnold.  We  wish  that  our  suggestion 
might  lead  in  the  immediate  future  to  an  etude  on  this 
delightful  author  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Wyzewa. 

MR.  PATER’S  “MISCELLANEOUS  STUDIES.”  * 

HE  Editor  of  this  volume,  the  distinguished  trans-^" 
lator  of  the  “ Purgatorio,”  is  careful  to  point  ou£' 
in  his  preface,  that,  unlike  the  volume  of  Greek  Studies 
the  first  of  Mr.  Pater’s  posthumous  writings,  wh;\ch 
dealt  exclusively  with  the  study  of  Greek  art,  myt-h- 
ology,  and  poetry,  the  present  series  of  Essays  “ ha-,s 
no  such  unifying  principle.”  “Some  of  the  papers,”’ 
he  adds,  “ would  naturally  find  their  place  alongside  of 

* “ Miscellaneous  Studies  : a Series  of  Essays.”  By  Walter 
Pater,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.  Prepared  for  the 
press  by  Charles  L.  Shadwell,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1895. 
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those  collected  in  ‘ Imaginary  Portraits,’  or  in  ‘Appre- 
ciations,’ or  in  the  ‘Studies  in  the  Renaissance’  ; and 
there  is  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  several  of  them,  that 
Mr.fPater,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  subjected  them 
to  careful  revision  before  allowing  them  to  reappear  in 
a permanent  form.”  And  so  the  volume  is  found  to 
contain  essays,  not  only  dealing  with  various  interests, 
but  of  varying  workmanship,  more  or  less  elaborate, 
more  or  less  finished,  as  design  or  accident  may  have 
left  them.  The  book  opens  with  an  essay  on  Prosper 
Merimee,  which  was  first  given  as  a lecture  in  Oxford 
and  London.  How  characteristically  given,  those  who 
heard  it  at  the  time  may  remember — the  still,  small 
voice  of  the  student  uttering,  as  it  were,  the  confi- 
dences of  his  study,  which  were  followed  with  difficulty, 
except,  perhaps,  by  those  who,  like  himself,  were  used 
to  the  silences  of  studies.  Then  follow  an  essay  on 
Raphael  not  unworthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  best  of 
the  “ Studies  in  the  Renaissance,”  and  another  on 
Pascal,  unfinished — interrupted,  in  fact,  by  death  itself, 
and  breaking  off,  significantly,  with  the  sentence, 

“ Now  in  him  the  imagination  itself  was  like  a 
physical  malady,  disturbing,  or  in  active  collusion  with 
it.  . . .”  After  these  are  three  slighter  pieces  dealing 
with  art,  some  notes  on  painting  in  North  Italy,  and 
studies  of  two  mediaeval  French  churches,  Amiens  and 
V^zelay  ; the  volume  closing  with  three  “ Imaginary 
Portraits,”  and  an  early  paper  on  “ Diaphaneite.” 

“Everything,”  says  Epictetus,  “has  two  handles, 
the  one  by  which  it  may  be  borne,  the  other  by  which 
it  may  not  ; ” and  in  reviewing  this  volume  of  studies 
it  would  be  as  easy  as  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  lay 
hold  of  them  by  the  handle  which  will  not  bear  them. 
The  faults  of  Mr.  Pater’s  writing  are  chiefly  obvious  to 
those  to  whom  the  finer  qualities  of  his  work  are  not 
always  so  obvious  ; but  all  who  have  come  to  understand 
the  significance  of  his  work  are,  perhaps,  apt  to  regard 
them  rather  as  necessary  limitations,  consequent  upon 
the  peculiar  subtlety  with  which  he  apprehended  and  ex- 
pressed things.  “A  master  usually  of  the  word,”  it 
has  been  urged,  “ and  sometimes  of  cadence,  his 
sentences  are  often  obscure,  resulting  chiefly  from  an 
absence  of  a proper  co-ordination  of  their  several 
parts.”  That,  from  one  point  of  view,  is  not  without 
a certain  amount  of  truth  ; and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  justify  it  by  a sentence  such  as  this,  for  example  : 
“ He  has  lost  that  sense  of  large  proportion  in  things, 
that  all-embracing  prospect  of  life  as  a whole  (from  end 
to  end  of  time  and  space  it  had  seemed),  the  utmost 
expanse  of  which  was  afforded  from  a cathedral  town 
of  the  Middle  Age  : by  the  church  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  that  is  to  say,  with  its  consequent  aptitude  for 
the  co-ordination  of  human  effort.”  Such  a sentence, 
difficult  to  those  who  take  their  notion  of  prose  from 
the  incurious  prose  of  the  last  century,  is  explicable 
enough  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pater’s 
method  of  writing,  of  elaborately  building  up  his  essays, 
sentence  by  sentence  ; “the  deposit,  little  cell  by  cell, 
of  strange  thoughts  and  fantastic  reveries  and  exquisite 
passions.”  The  conscious  prepossession  with  curiosity 
in  all  that  he  wrote,  especially  with  the  felicitous  choice 
of  this  or  that  word,  the  fastidious  elaboration  of  this 
or  that  phrase,  led  him,  especially  in  his  later  pieces, 
into  those  apparently  careless,  though  really  studied, 
negligences  of  style  which  mark  this  sentence.  They 
were  devices  by  which  he  sought  to  obtain  certain 
lightness  and  freedom  of  handling,  fearful,  perhaps, 
lest  the  mere  process  of  this  elaborate  building  up  of 
sentences  should  become  in  itself  apparent.  But,  after 
all,  the  true  excellence  of  all  language  lies  in  its  expres- 
siveness ; and  the  English  of  Mr.  Pater  is  as  expressive 
of  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  mind  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  for  instance,  or  of  Charles  Lamb,  is  expressive 
of  theirs.  Prose  does  not  exist  in  this  country  as  it 
exists  in  France.  We  possess  no  general  standard  of 
excellence  by  which  it  may  be  judged  ; but  each  indi- 
vidual case  must  be  considered  by  itself  in  regard  to 
the  personality  and  the  aims  of  the  writer. 

Another  kind  of  limitation  has  been  urged  against 
some  of  Mr.  Pater’s  criticisms  dealing  with  Art,  espe- 
cially with  Italian  Art.  No  book  of  his  has  had 
a wider  influence  than  his  “ Studies  in  the  Renais- 
sance ” ; no  book  written  by  an  Englishman,  not 
even  the  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  has  treated  of 


early  Italian  Art  with  so  much  knowledge,  so  much 
insight,  or  so  much  real  sympathy  ; yet  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  these  “ Studies  ” dealing  with  paint- 
ing or  sculpture  in  which  some  error  of  connoisseurship 
is  not  to  be  found.  The  “Medusa”  of  the  Uffizi  is 
still  for  him  a genuine  work  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ; 
“The  Assumption  ” of  the  National  Gallery,  a genuine 
work  by  Sandro  Botticelli.  Or  let  us  turn,  for 
example,  to  the  essay  on  Raphael  in  the  present 
volume  : two  misconceptions  of  this  kind  occur  in 

the  first  few  pages.  The  old  error  of  Vasari,  that 
Perugino  was  the  first  and  most  influential  of  Raphael’s 
masters  is  repeated  ; nor  have  we  so  much  as  an 
allusion  to  Timoteo  della  Vite,  who  was  Raphaelesque 
before  Raphael  himself.  Again,  the  lovely  little 
Perugino  in  the  Louvre,  of  which  the  original  drawing 
is  in  the  Academy  at  Venice,  still  passes  in  this  essay 
as  a genuine  work  by  Raphael.  Yet  side  by  side  with 
misconceptions  of  this  kind  we  have  passages  such  as 
this,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Raphael’s  genius  : “ Facile 
master  as  he  may  seem,  as  indeed  he  is,  he  is  also  one 
of  fhe  world’s  typical  scholars,  with  Plato  and  Cicero, 
and  Virgil  and  Milton.  The  formula  of  his  genius,  if 
we  must  have  one,  is  this : genius  by  accumulation  ; 
the  transformation  of  meek  scholarship  into  genius — 
triumphant  power  of  genius.”  Admirable,  indeed  ! 
there  is  in  that  passage  something*  which  the  finest 
connoisseurship  by  itself  can  never  give  to  a critic. 
There,  as  in  some  of  his  essays  on  the  English  poets, 
Mr.  Pater  might  be  said  (though  he  himself  would  have 
been  the  first  to  disavow  it)  to  have  seen  the  matter  in 
question  as  in  itself  it  really  is.  That  aesthetic  criti- 
cism was  not  so  much  that,  as  “ to  know  one’s  own 
impression”  of  a work  of  art  as  it  really  is,  “to  dis- 
criminate, to  realize  it  distinctly,”  Mr.  Pater  was  care- 
ful to  enunciate  in  the  earliest  of  his  books  ; and  those 
principles  of  criticism  he  always  consistently  observed. 
“The  objects,”  he  there  says,  “with  which  aesthetic 
criticism  deals — music,  poetry,  artistic  and  accom- 
plished forms  of  human  life — are,  indeed,  receptacles  of 
so  many  powers  or  forces  ; they  possess,  like  natural 
elements,  so  many  virtues  or  qualities.  What  is  this 
song  or  picture,  this  engaging  personality  presented  in 
life  or  in  a book,  to  me  ? What  effect  does  it  really 
produce  on  me  ? Does  it  give  me  pleasure  ? and,  if  so, 
what  sort  or  degree  of  pleasure  ? How  is  my  nature 
modified  by  its  presence  and  under  its  influence?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  the  original  facts  with 
which  the  aesthetic  critic  has  to  do  ; and,  as  in  the  study 
of  light,  of  morals,  of  number,  one  must  realize  such 
primary  data  for  oneself  or  not  at  all.”  In  this  view  all 
his  imaginative  pieces,  his  “ Marius  the  Epicurean,” 
his  “ Imaginary  Portraits,”  are  seen  to  be  criticisms  of 
men,  times,  and  manners,  done  after  this  sort,  under  a 
semblance  of  fiction  ; and,  finally,  the  value  of  all  his 
writings  consists  in  the  fineness,  scholarship,  and  distinc- 
tion of  his  own  personality. 

That  nothing  is  wholly  common  or  mean  is, 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  conclusion  of  what  he  has 
had  to  teach  us.  Certainly,  no  critic  of  human  life 
ever  possessed,  in  a greater  degree,  the  power  of 
disengaging  the  rare,  the  peculiar  quality,  of  this  or 
that  work  of  art,  this  or  that  personality,  this  or  that 
circumstance  or  occasion  : no  one  ever  approached 
human  life  with  a keener  sense  of  the  subtlety  of  its 
colours,  its  lights  and  shadows,  its  complexity,  its 
evasiveness.  The  curiosity  inseparable  from  such  an 
attitude  of  mind  often  led  him  into  moods  and  tempers 
which  are  incomprehensible  to  the  many  ; but  for  the 
many  he  never  wrote.  The  recognition  of  his  gifts  has 
not  come  from  them  ; and  yet  his  influence  is  more 
widely  felt  than  acknowledged.  An  original  writer  can 
have  no  greater  testimony  to  his  genius  than  that ; it 
is  the  good  fortune  only  of  those  writers  whose  fame 
has  lasted,  and  whose  influence  is  enduring.  In  the 
present  age  a true  artist  is  not  able  to  obtain  of  the 
gods  a higher  request  than,  in  his  lifetime,  to  have 
escaped  popularity. 

Prefixed  to  the  present  volume  is  a brief,  but  excel- 
lent, chronological  list  of  his  published  writings  ; for 
that,  and  for  the  scrupulous  and  scholarly  fashion  in 
which  these  essays  have  been  edited,  the  thanks  of 
every  student  of  English  literature  are  due  to  Mr. 
Shadwell.  We  are  yet  to  expect  the  unfinished  novel 
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of  “ Gaston  de  Latour  ; ” but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  that 
will  not  be  the  last  volume  which  we  may  place  on  our 
shelves  beside  Mr.  Pater’s  writings.  His  life  or  his 
letters,  in  any  ordinary  sense,  we  should  be  the  last  to 
desire  ; but  no  one  is  as  fitted  as  Mr.  Shadvvell  to  give 
us  “ Memoirs”  after  the  model  of  Mason’s  “Memoirs 
of  Gray,”  which  might  preserve  to  us  the  more  charac- 
teristic and  valuable  of  his  letters  and  his  unfinished 
pieces,  inserted  in  an  account  of  his  life. 

REFLECTIONS  FROM  THE  RAND. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Johannesburg,  29  June,  1896. 

DISGUISED  as  it  may  be  by  platitudinal  protests  of 
innocence  and  unintention,  and  cloaked  by  polite 
expressions  of  regret  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Middelburg, 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Netherlands  Railway  Com- 
pany, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a policy  of  active 
hostility  towards  the  Cape  carrying  trade  has  been 
deliberately  entered  upon  with  the  studied  purpose  of 
entirely  diverting  that  trade  to  the  Netherlands  system, 
over  the  Delagoa  Bay  line.  The  situation  thus  created 
is  precisely  analogous  to  that  brought  about  by  the 
closing  of  the  Drifts,  and  just  as  that  action  was 
defeated  on  the  grounds  that  the  Transvaal  is  under 
treaty  obligations  to  accord  equitable  treatment  to 
British  trade,  and  that  the  closing  of  the  Drifts  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  hamper  and  injure  British  South 
African  trade  in  defiance  of  those  obligations,  so 
will  the  present  attempt  be  equally  frustrated  as  a 
violation  of  treaty  engagements  with  Great  Britain. 
But  should  the  policy  covertly  inaugurated  be  openly 
persisted  in,  a state  of  affairs  will  be  engendered  far 
more  serious  in  its  consequences  and  possibilities  than 
any  of  the  numerous  critical  episodes  of  the  last  six 
months  have  yet  been  responsible  for.  Neither  the 
Cape  Government  nor  the  Imperial  power  can  submit 
to  the  insidious  attempt  now  being  perpetrated,  without 
something  more  than  protest ; and  if  remonstrance  is 
ineffectual,  prompt  and  unyielding  measures  will  have 
to  be  adopted.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  not 
exaggerated.  It  is  a fact  that  preferential  rates 
on  the  Delagoa  line  are  allowed  to  German  goods, 
and  preferential  treatment  is  arranged  for  at  that 
port  for  merchandise  arriving  there  by  the  Ger- 
man subsidized  boats.  In  a Cape  Parliamentary 
paper  issued  a few  days  ago,  containing  copies  of 
correspondence  relating  to  the  questions  of  delay  to 
traffic  in  transit  to  the  Transvaal,  at  Vaal  River — the 
publication  of  which  is  itself  an  evidence  of  the  acute 
stage  to  which  the  question  has  now  been  brought — 
some  interesting  figures  of  the  importations  into  the 
Transvaal  are  shown.  The  amounts  are  taken  from 
the  Transvaal  Customs’  monthly  report  for  March,  and 
are  respectively  as  follows  : — From  the  Cape  Colony 
(which  includes  ,£89,372  open  stocks  and  South  African 
imports  from  the  Free  State),  ,£876,744,  or  75*2  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  including  £637,668  direct  over-sea 
imports  ; from  Natal,  £176,140,  or  15*1  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  including  £81,558  direct  over-sea  imports  ; 
and  from  Delagoa  Bay,  £112,257,  or  9'7  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  of  which  amount  £9,227  represents  direct 
over-sea  imports.  From  the  proportions  here  shown 
it  is  apparent  what  vast  injury  must  be  done,  both 
to  British  commerce  and  the  Cape  carrying  trade,  by 
the  success  of  the  underhanded  endeavours  at  present 
being  made  to  divert  the  Cape  traffic  by  limiting  that 
traffic  to  the  extent  of  that  of  Natal,  by  putting  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a through  transit  of  Cape  goods  trains, 
and  by  preferentially  encouraging  Delagoa  Bay  as  a 
port  of  call.  A statement  showing  the  number  of  Cape 
goods  trains  run  daily  from  Viljoen’s  Drift,  the  Cape 
terminus,  to  Vereeniging,  where  the  Netherlands  line 
starts,  and  the  number  of  trucks  conveyed  thereby 
during  the  period  1 to  12  June  inclusive  shows  a total 
of  80  trains,  carrying  2, 160  trucks — an  average  of  196 
trucks  conveyed  daily.  From  a similar  statement 
showing  the  number  of  trucks  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
at  stations  between  the  Vaal  River  and  Bloemfontein, 
during  the  same  period,  we  learn  that  on  1 June — ex- 
clusive of  trucks  at  Vereeniging  and  the  Colliery 
for  Coal,  which  average  140  daily — there  were  no  less 
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than  1,230  trucks  standing.  On  the  10th  this  number 
had  increased  to  1,508,  while  to-day  between  the 
Colony  and  the  Vaal  River  there  are  actually  1,700 
loaded  trucks  which  are  not  allowed  to  come  into  the 
Transvaal.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Acting  General 
Manager  of  the  Cape  Government  Railways,  in  a letter 
to  Sir  James  Sivewright,  the  Cape  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  the  volume  of  trade  is  much  greater  by 
the  Cape  than  by  either  of  the  other  routes.  Hence  the 
attempt  to  limit  the  Cape  traffic  to  only  the  extent  of 
the  Natal  trade — coupled,  as  it  is,  with  the  action  of 
the  Netherlands  Administration  in  employing  the  con- 
tractors engaged  to  perform  the  cartage  delivery  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Cape  traffic  at  Johannesburg  to  deliver 
Natal  route  traffic,  while  there  are  such  large  quantities 
of  goods  which  have  arrived  by  the  Cape  route  waiting 
to  be  delivered — can  only  be  construed  into  a forcible 
attempt  to  drive  the  traffic  from  the  Cape  to  another 
route  more  acceptable  to  the  Netherlands  Administra- 
tion. But  this  is  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  course 
of  trade,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Cape  and  Orange  Free 
State  Governments.  And  the  intrusion  of  the  Free 
State  as  a factor  in  the  problem,  as  a victim,  jointly 
with  the  Cape,  of  the  conspiracy,  is  a point  of  pregnant 
significance.  However  much  the  Free  State  may  be 
allied  to  the  Transvaal  by  ties  of  kindred,  race,  senti- 
ments, and  patriotism,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  it 
will  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  strangulation  of  the  Cape 
trade,  seeing  that  its  own  prosperity  is  so  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Cape.  A diminu- 
tion of  the  Cape  carrying  trade  implies  a corresponding 
diminution  of  the  Free  State’s  carrying  trade,  and 
must  involve  ruinous  detriment  to  its  best  interests. 
That  the  policy  of  strangulation  is  being  actively  pur- 
sued, at  all  events  for  the  moment,  is  abundantly 
evident  from  a comparison  of  the  Transvaal  Customs’ 
monthly  statement  for  April  with  that  for  March  quoted 
above.  In  the  former  statement  the  total  via  Delagoa 
Bay  amounted  to  £112,257,  comprising  £91,227  direct 
over-sea  imports,  and  £21,030  open  stocks  and  South 
African  imports,  a percentage  of  97  of  the  total  of 
£1,165,141.  For  April  the  direct  over-sea  imports  via, 
Delagoa  Bay  amounted  to  £173,177,  and  the  open 
stocks  and  South  African  imports  to  £27,705,  an  aggre- 
gate of  £200,882,  equivalent  to  187  percent,  of  the 
sum  total  of  £1,076,182.  The  total  percentage  from 
the  Cape  Colony  for  April  was  62 '4,  as  compared  with 
75 '2  for  March,  and  from  Natal  i8'9,  as  compared 
with  i5'i.  The  figures  for  May  and  June  will  un- 
doubtedly present  a still  more  striking  comparison, 
showing  a still  more  enormous  increase  in  the  importa- 
tions via  Delagoa  Bay  as  compared  with  the  previous 
months.  Furthermore,  the  Acting  General  Manager 
of  the  Cape  Government  Railways  has  been  advised 
by  the  Traffic  Manager  at  Bloemfontein,  of  an  intima- 
tion from  the  Station  Master  at  Viljoen’s  Drift  that  the 
Netherlands  Company  will  now  only  take  general  goods 
and  produce  for  stations  in  the  Transvaal  excepting 
Pretoria,  and  machinery  and  timber  for  the  latter 
station.  This  means  a further  restriction  of  trade.  On 
9 June,  Sir  James  Sivewright,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  Cape  Town,  sent  a pressing  wire  to  Mr., 
Middelburg  with  reference  to  the  very  large  number  of 
trucks  which  are  under  load  and  detained  in  the 
Transvaal  and  north  of  Bloemfontein,  waiting  the 
opportunity  to  cross  the  Vaal  River.  To  this  a reply  was 
received  stating  that  the  complaints  were  not  fair,  that 
there  was  necessary  delay  with  Customs’  examination  of 
loaded  trucks  at  Elandsfontein  for  stations  east,  and 
denying  that  there  was  any  privileging  whatever  of  the 
Natal  route.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
pointed  out,  in  answer,  that  the  daily  return  of  loaded 
trucks  from  Bloemfontein  northwards  has  numbered  for 
some  considerable  time  past  an  average  of  1,400,  while 
at  that  date  (the  number  is  now  much  increased)  there 
were  at  various  stations  1,508  detained  trucks.  As  re- 
gards the  privilege  of  Natal,  Sir  James  still  maintains 
that  his  information  points  to  what  he  must  consider 
undue  preference  to  Natal,  and  shows  that  during  the 
month  of  March  the  value  of  goods  passing  over  the 
railway  lines  belonging  to  the  Cape  Colony  into  the 
Transvaal  was  five  times  greater  than  that  of  goods 
coming  from  Natal.  He  adds  that  the  colony  is  quite 
prepared  to  maintain  this  proportion  provided  propor- 
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tionate  facilities,  which  it  has  a right  to  expect,  and  which 
on  the  facts  before  him  he  contends  are  denied  it,  are 
afforded.  He  has  hesitated,  he  remarks  in  conclusion, 
to  bring  the  questions  before  the  Legislature  now- 
in  session,  because  he  clings  to  a hope  that  the  neces- 
sity for  this  may  be  avoided  ; but  he  warns  Mr. 
Middelburg  that  at  any  moment  his  hand  might  be 
forced,  and  a motion  brought  forward  which  would 
leave  him  no  alternative  but  to  disclose  the  situation 
as  it  presents  itself  to  him.  To  this  Mr.  Middelburg 
retorts  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  withhold  the  interest- 
ing question  from  Legislature  for  his  sake,  though  he 
highly  appreciates  the  kindness,  and  adds  that  he  w-ould 
even  be  prepared  to  give  evidence — which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a subtle  example  of  Transvaal-Hollander  writ. 
Sir  James  Sivewright,  however,  in  a courteous  reply, 
after  pointing  out  that  he  did  not  complain  so  much  of 
the  delay  to  trucks  once  they  are  privileged  to  cross 
the  Vaal  River,  but  of  the  congestion  which  has  now 
become  chronic,  offers  to  place  the  resources  of  the 
Cape  Colony  at  the  disposal  of  the  Netherlands  Company 
to  help  it  to  cope  with  that  congestion.  Referring  to 
his  intention  to  place  the  correspondence  which  has 
passed  before  the  Cape  Parliament,  he  expresses  his 
willingness,  should  the  matter  be  referred  to  a Select 
Committee,  with  power  to  take  evidence  and  call  for 
papers,  to  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Middelburg’s  offer  to 
give  evidence,  and  offers  him,  and  any  members  of 
his  staff  he  may  care  to  bring  with  him,  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Colony.  The  papers  have  now  been  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  there  for  the  present  the  matter 
ends.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  to  stop  here.  I had 
intended,  if  time  and  space  permitted,  to  have  alluded 
to  the  delinquencies  and  incapacity  of  the  Netherlands 
Railway  service  in  even  its  local  application.  As  an 
instance  of  this  in  point,  however,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Langlaagte  Estate 
to  get  its  coal  supplies  writh  regularity,  the  mill  has 
been  obliged  to  shut  down  for  a period  involving  a clear 
loss  of  five  days  on  the  current  month’s  output. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Money  Market  was  more  active  on  Tuesday,  the 
banks  getting  i|  to  if  per  cent,  for  fortnightly  loans 
in  connexion  with  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement.  The 
rate  for  three  months’  fine  paper  remained  unaltered  at 
H per  cent,  till  Thursday,  when  in  several  cases  it  was 
as  high  as  f per  cent.  ; the  rate  for  call  money  ruled 
generally  at  f per  cent.  Bar  silver  was  at  31^1/.  on 
Monday,  went  up  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  but 
fell  again  on  Thursday.  Eastern  exchanges  came  over 
a little  firmer  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Consols  have 
been  unchanged  at  113/V  for  money  and  113I  for  the 
account.  No  movement  of  any  importance  has  been 
quoted  in  Indian  and  Colonial  stocks. 

Again  this  week  there  has  been  but  little  business 
transacted  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  there  is  no  hope 
of  any  revival  till  after  the  holidays.  Carrying-over 
rates  were  stiffer  than  at  the  last  settlement,  except 
in  Home  Rails,  which  were  irregular,  Great  Easterns 
being  wanted  at  the  close  and  settling  from  A contango 
to  £ back  to  even,  as  against  contango  last  time. 
Midlands  and  Great  Westerns  were  both  § contango 
against  n7(T,  North  Easterns  J against  North  Westerns 
A against  §,  Dover  “A”  ji  against  A,  anc^  Brighton 
“ A ” increased  from  £ to  i,  in  contrast  to  T:^-  last  time. 
There  was  little  change  in  the  Foreign  section,  although 
there  w-as  a tendency  towards  improvement. 

There  has  been  a weak  tendency  during  the  last  few 
days  in  American  Rails.  This  is  in  part  attributable 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  political  outlook  in  America, 
but  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  weak  condition 
of  the  market.  There  has  been  a considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  bankruptcies,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility a very  large  expenditure  will  be  necessary  before 
the  end  of  the  year  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
improvement  work,  which  has  been  greatly  neglected  of 
late,  and  without  which  serious  difficulties  may  arise 
throughout  the  country. 

On  Tuesday  there  was  a relapse  in  Kaffirs  owing  to  a 


large  number  of  small  selling  orders  consequent  on  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
Stock  Exchange.  There  was,  however,  a recovery 
later  in  the  week,  when  sales  on  Paris  account  ceased. 
The  improvement  in  prices  is  likely  to  continue,  and  by 
the  time  the  House  closes  for  the  Bank  Holiday  the 
position  will  be  much  better.  Chartered  have  fallen  to 
2!,  thus  breaking  through  the  figure  3,  above  which 
they  have  remained  for  so  long.  This  fall  has  resulted 
in  option  money  being  given  for  the  call  at  high  prices 
for  the  end  of  September  and  October  accounts. 

In  the  Westralian  market  there  has  been  a tendency 
upward,  rises  taking  place  in  Lake  View  Consols, 
London  and  Globe  Finance,  and  West  Australian  Ex- 
ploring and  Finance.  On  Thursday  Golden  Horseshoe 
improved  J,  Wealth  of  Nations  strengthened  to  i£, 
and  Hannan’s  Brownhill,  Great  Boulder  Preference,  and 
Lake  View  South  each  improved  On  Friday  the 
market  was  dull,  and  there  was  no  change  worth 
noting. 

The  influence  of  the  holidays  has  been  felt  in  the 
Cycle  Share  Market,  and  very  little  business  has  been 
done  in  Birmingham.  Humber  Ordinary  have  been 
dull,  whereas  Dunlops  have  remained  firm,  Deferreds 
rising  steadily.  Grapplers  improved  in  Dublin  to 
27 s.  6 d.  on  Wednesday;  Dunlops  were  also  strongly 
supported  in  the  Irish  capital.  The  French  Dunlops, 
which  will  be  floated  next  week,  will  give  some  fresh 
life  to  this  market.  We  understand  that  Messrs. 
Harvey  and  Arthur  du  Cros  will  be  on  the  board, 
together  with  M.  Clement,  of  Cldment  et  Cie. , the 
most  important  cycle  manufacturers  in  France.  This 
flotation  will  be  followed  shortly  by  that  of  the  Coventry 
Machinists’  Company ; the  market  will  thus  be  in 
activity  throughout  August,  and  a recrudescence  of  the 
boom  may  be  expected  in  the  early  part  of  September. 

The  Russian  loan  of  400,000,000  francs  has,  it  is 
stated,  been  applied  for  twenty-five  times  over  in 
France.  This  seems  incredible,  unless  we  take  into 
account  the  possible  contingency  of  a large  artificial 
application  emanating  from  the  office  of  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance.  Improbable  as  this  may  seem, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  strong  support  of  this 
department  of  the  Russian  Government  materially 
affected  the  success  of  the  last  loan,  in  fact,  saved  it 
from  proving  a miserable  fiasco. 

In  New  York  the  persistent  attack  by  the  “bears,’7 
who  are  predicting  Mr.  Bryan’s  election,  depressed 
prices  considerably,  although  there  was  a slight  rally 
at  the  close  on  Wednesday.  Very  little  gold  is  being 
hoarded  : it  is  understood  that  the  banks  are  willing  to 
deposit  ten  more  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  in  the 
Treasury  ; but  it  is  improbable  that  it  will  be  wanted, 
the  reserve  standing  at  $106,000,000.  It  seemed  likely 
that  no  small  damage  would  have  been  done  to  the 
crops  by  recent  rain  and  floods  ; there  have,  however, 
been  no  reports  to  that  effect,  and  “The  Cincinnati 
Price  Current  ” gives  most  favourable  estimates,  the 
promise  in  wheat  being  about  450,000,000  bushels. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  IMPERIAL  TRESS,  LIMITED. 

The  advertisement  "of  the  “special  issue”  of  this 
Company  is  headed  with  a statement  that  this  “great 
enterprise  is  founded  to  promote  the  unity  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  British  Empire.”  This  is  an  excellent 
object  ; but  we  fear  that  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath  is 
more  affected  in  this  scheme  by  the  promotion  of  his 
own  prosperity  than  by  an  acute  feeling  of  patriotism. 
Since  January,  when  he  offered  ^15,000  for  public 
subscription  out  of  his  capital  of  ^25,000,  his  Board 
has  been  considerably  changed  ; but  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
letter — now  over  six  months  old — still  remains.  In 
this  letter,  which  was  written  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  by- 
Mr.  H.  F.  Wilson,  the  Colonial  Secretary  hopes  that 
Mr.  Heath's  “ enterprise  maybe  successful  in  helping 
to  bring  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  more 
closely  together.”  We  hope  so  too  ; we  also  hope 
that  investors  may  see  some  return  for  their  money. 
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and  that  the  “ Imperial  Magazine  ” may  reach  a circu- 
lation of  50,000  ; and  that,  if  it  does  so,  it  may  be  able 
to  realize  the  profit  of  ^433  per  month,  as  computed 
by  Mr.  Heath.  We  should,  however,  strongly  advise 
those  people  who  may  contemplate  investing  in  this 
scheme  to  look  up  other  attempts  to  procure  money  for 
wonderful  publications  in  which  Mr.  Heath  may  have 
been  interested. 

GAVIN’S  HOUSE-TO-HOUSE  CYCLE  CLEANING  AND 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

We  admire  Mr.  Gavin’s  aplomb.  This  gentleman  has 
evolved — we  will  not  say,  compiled — certain  schemes 
whereby  cyclists  may  have  their  machines  cleaned  and 
stored,  and  may  be  themselves  instructed  in  the  art  of 
cycling  and  insured  against  accidents  by  paying  an 
annual  subscription  of  £1  6s.  to  the  Company  which 
bears  his  name.  For  this  wonderful  effort  of  his  brain, 
for  12,000  signed  application  forms  from  subscribers,  for 
the  cost  of  forming  and  floating  the  Company,  and  for  his 
services  at  a “ moderate  ” salary  as  managing  director, 
Mr.  Gavin  asks  for  ^23,000  in  cash,  2,000  Founder’s 
shares  (less  such  as  may  be  allotted  by  the  directors  to 
subscribers  of  250  shares  and  upwards),  and  ,£25,000 
in  cash  or  shares,  or  partly  in  each  at  the  option  of  the 
directors.  We  are  almost  surprised  that  Mr.  Gavin 
asks  so  little,  but  we  shall  be  more  surprised  if  he 
gets  it. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  BRINSMEAD  & SONS,  LIMITED. 

We  have  too  much  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
public  to  devote  space  to  the  criticism  of  this  prospectus, 
for  the  worthlessness  of  the  scheme  is  writ  large  in 
every  line  of  it.  Needless  to  say,  Messrs.  T.  E. 
Brinsmead  & Sons  are  not  the  well-known  pianoforte 
manufacturers  of  18  Wigmore  Street,  who  trade  as 
John  Brinsmead  & Sons,  and  who  have  been  established 
for  a great  number  of  years.  We  should,  therefore, 
strongly  advise  our  readers  to  read  the  caution  pub- 
lished by  John  Brinsmead  & Sons  before  looking  at  the 
prospectus.  If  they  do  this  they  will  probably  throw 
the  prospectus  away,  unless  they  care  to  keep  it  as  a 
curiosity  of  promotion. 

A.  M.  PEEBLES  & SON,  LIMITED. 

The  share  capital  of  this  Company  is  £200,000, 
divided  into  20,000  £5  per  cent.  Preference  shares  of  £5 
each,  20,000  Ordinary  shares  of  £5  each,  and  100,000 
£4  ios.  per  cent.  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  to  be  issued 
at  105  for  each  £100.  The  present  issue  consists  of 
14,200  Preference  shares,  14,000  Ordinary  shares,  and 
£70,000  4!  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock. 
The  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  and  carry  on  the 
business  of  Messrs.  A.  M.  Peebles  & Son,  of  153  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  and  to  acquire  certain  mills  with  ma- 
chinery and  fixtures  in  Lancashire.  As  the  business 
shows  an  average  profit  of  £25,192  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  as  the  mills  have  been  valued  at  £124,649, 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  prove  a pro- 
fitable investment.  There  is  no  better  way  of  investing 
money  than  in  a proved  industrial  concern  : the  business 
of  A.  M.  Peebles  & Son  may  well  be  so  described. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

A CHINESE  STATESMAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  : 30  July , 1896. 

SIR, — It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  the 
journey  which  Li  Hung-chang  is  now  making  had 
been  undertaken  twenty  years  ago,  China  would  hold  a 
different  position  among  the  nations.  He  is  old,  now, 
and  enfeebled — worn  by  the  strain  of  continuous  office 
and  the  labour  and  anxieties  of  an  eventful  career. 
Many  were  found  to  predict,  twelve  months  ago,  that 
that  career  was  ended  : there  is  a proneness,  still,  to 
regard  the  old  statesman  as  a spent  shell  ; but  men 
familiar  with  the  East  will  probably  hesitate  to  acquiesce 
in  either  conclusion.  It  was  inevitable  that  a man 
holding  the  great  position  Li  has  so  long  occupied  should 
have  enemies  many  and  bitter.  Jealousy  and  disappoint- 


ment are  not  unknown  quantities  even  in  Europe.  They 
may  well  have  operated,  in  China,  to  embitter  hatred 
towards  the  protagonist  of  progress,  and  the  military 
collapse  of  China  in  the  late  war  was  a signal  for  the 
release  of  these  feelings  from  restraint.  In  proportion 
to  the  prominence  of  the  position  he  held  was  the 
opprobrium  visited  upon  him  for  failure  that  was  due 
rather  to  the  inefficiency  of  those  whom  he  had  to 
employ.  Not  only  Viceroy  of  Chih-le  and  Grand 
Secretary,  but  Head  of  the  Admiralty,  instigator  of 
railways,  founder  of  a great  Chinese  steamer  company, 
promoter  of  mining,  and  owner  (literally)  of  the  only 
moderately  organized  and  disciplined  force  which  China 
possessed,  Li  stood  out  as  the  incarnation  of  a system 
which  the  war  put  upon  its  trial.  The  result  was 
ignominious  collapse,  and  Li  fell  with  the  framework 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  erecting.  Men  said  it  was 
Li’s  army  and  Li’s  fleet  ; and  when  the  fleet  was  beaten 
at  the  Yalu,  and  the  army  driven  out  of  Corea,  rivals 
and  detractors  said  it  was  Li’s  fault.  Peculation  having 
been  made  evident,  it  was  said  to  be  Li  who  had 
enriched  himself  at  the  cost  of  his  country’s  welfare. 
The  greatness  of  his  former  services  was  temporarily 
forgotten  at  home,  and  a tendency  has  been  shown  to 
judge  him  over-harshly  abroad.  Statesmen  have  been 
known,  however,  to  incur  such  opprobrium — and  to 
emerge  from  it — before.  The  chances  are  that  Li 
would  regain  his  ground  if  he  were  a younger  man. 

It  is  one  of  the  hopeful  features  of  Chinese  polity 
that  probity  is  admired  and  honoured,  amid  prevailing 
nepotism  and  corruption.  Testimony  has  often  been 
borne,  by  merchants  and  bankers  connected  with  China, 
to  the  integrity  of  the  trading  class.  A reputation  for 
clean-handedness  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  influence 
of  Chang  Chi-tung, whose  name  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  connection  with  current  events.  Li  Hung-chang’s 
repute  is  not  so  high.  He  has  had  great  opportunities 
and  has  amassed  great  wealth.  Still,  he  has  not  been 
reputed  avaricious.  The  millstone  about  his  neck  has 
been  nepotism,  and  of  the  corruption  of  others  he  has 
been  held  tolerant.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  a Chinaman  among  Chinamen — edu- 
cated in  Chinese  classics,  a scholar  of  repute  according 
to  the  Chinese  standard,  the  product  of  an  existing 
system.  We  are  reminded  often,  by  reviewers,  that 
such  and  such  a man  must  not  be  gauged  by  modern 
standards.  Neither  is  it  fair  to  judge  a Chinese  official, 
who  has  never  been  out  of  China,  by  modern  European 
ideas.  Western  statesmen  have  not  always  been 
immaculate,  nor  our  prisons  model,  nor  our  administra- 
tion pure.  China  has  been  compared  to  England  in 
the  days  of  the  Tudors.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  com- 
pared to  the  Russia  of  to-day,  except  that  there  are 
lacking  the  vigorous  central  power  and  the  leaven  of 
education  and  experience  which  have  enabled  Russia  to 
organize  its  military  power.  China  possesses  no  such 
leaven,  and  she  possesses  a reactionary  class  by  com- 
parison with  whom  our  most  crusted  Tory  might  appear 
a Radical.  It  is  to  Li’s  credit  that,  brought  up  amid 
such  surroundings,  he  discerned  the  value  and  the 
necessity  of  adopting  Western  appliances.  It  is  partly 
because  his  vision  was  limited  by  circumstances,  partly 
because  his  efforts  were  thwarted  by  reactionaries, 
partly  because  he  had  to  rely  on  Chinese  officials  of 
the  normal  stamp  to  carry  out  schemes  which  one  man 
might  hardly  supervise,  that  those  schemes  were 
dwarfed  or  rendered  invalid.  In  ability  and  perception 
he  stood  pre-eminent.  He  failed  to  carry  his  perception 
to  the  height  of  the  scientific  necessities  of  the  day  ; he 
failed  probably  to  understand  the  necessity  for  the 
thorough  organization  required  to  make  efficient  the 
appliances  he  tried  to  introduce.  But  there  is  scarcely 
a need  he  has  not  seen  and  tried  to  supply,  nor  an 
enterprise  in  which  he  has  not  been  thwarted  by  the 
obstruction  of  political  opponents,  the  conceit  and 
ignorance  of  placemen,  the  venality  of  his  entourage, 
and  the  inherent  defects  of  the  system  with  which  he 
had  to  deal. 

It  is  because  the  tour  which  he  is  now  making  will 
go  far  to  supply  the  missing  links  in  his  perception 
that  I say  China  would  be  in  a different  position  if  it 
could  have  been  made  when  Li  was  at  the  height  of  his 
physical  vigour  and  political  renown.  It  is  too  much 
to  suppose  that  one  man,  however  great,  could  have 
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throughly  purged,  reformed,  and  reorganized  the  ad- 
ministration of  a territory  as  large  as  all  Europe  ex- 
cluding Russia  ; but  reactionary  opponents  would  have 
been  much  less  able  to  oppose  schemes  that  one  who 
had  seen  them  working  would  have  been  in  a superior 
position  to  defend.  Tardily,  when  his  great  career 
must  necessarily  be  nearing  its  close,  the  opportunity 
has  occurred.  Li  is  learning  now,  at  seventy-four, 
the  lesson  which  ought  to  have  come  to  him 
at  fifty.  It  may  still  be  efficacious  in  its  de- 
gree. Though  possessing  no  longer  the  physical 
energy  that  might  enable  him  to  turn  to  practical 
account  the  wisdom  he  may  acquire,  he  will  be  able 
to  speak  in  the  ears  of  the  great  ones  at  Peking 
with  a frankness  and  a weight  which  no  Chinaman  who 
has  returned  from  Europe,  heretofore,  has  dared  to 
employ.  Old  and  shaken  as  he  may  be,  Li  Hung- 
chang  stands  out  still  a head  and  shoulders  above  his 
fellows  ; and  the  Courts  of  Europe,  even  if  their  atti- 
tude have  been  open  to  the  charges  of  exaggeration 
and  selfish  alloy,  have  shown  a just  instinct  in  paying 
respect  to  one  who,  tested  by  fair  standards  and  just 
weights,  must  stand  out  as  the  greatest  Chinaman  of 
his  age  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
day. — Yours  truly,  R.  S.  Gundry. 

GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDIZING  OF  STEAMERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Revikw. 

9 Cheriton  Place,  Folkestone,  27  July , 1896. 

Sir, — I have  lived  for  many  years  out  of  England, 
and  must  be  excused  if  I am  altogether  out  of  the 
running.  You  speak  of  the  Government’s  refusal  to 
subsidize  Messrs.  Wilson’s  steamers,  as  a mistake.  If 
there  is  a large  section  of  the  community  in  favour  of 
subsidies  to  support  a threatened  industry,  why  do  they 
not  convince  their  opponents  by  an  ex perimentum  crucis? 
Let  them  subscribe  or  guarantee  the  requisite  subsidy 
and  prove  that  they  are  in  the  right — or  in  the  wrong. 
Personally  I am  in  favour  of  a large  national  movement 
in  this  direction  under  proper  control  without  Govern- 
ment aid. — Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  Miller. 

THE  DECEASED  WIFE’S  SISTER  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

23  July » i896- 

Sir, — It  was  reassuring  to  read  the  opinion  of  the 
“ Saturday  Review,”  that  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister 
Bill  is  not  likely  to  pass  for  several  years.  May  I,  as 
one  much  interested  in  the  matter,  express  a woman’s 
view  of  it?  The  religious  side  of  the  question  shall  be 
left  to  the  divines,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  absurdity — from  the  non-consanguinity  view — of 
permitting  a man  to  wed  his  wife’s  sister,  but  not  the 
wife’s  niece  or  aunt,  who  are  more  distantly  related. 
But  I will  take  my  stand  on  a woman’s  right  to  be 
treated  as  the  equal  of  the  man  on  whom  she  bestows 
her  hand.  A just  and  equal  marriage  law  for  man  and 
wife  such  as  now  exists  is  what  women  must  insist  on 
retaining.  Why  should  the  man’s  liberty  be  greater 
than  the  wife’s,  and  why  should  the  law  compel  her  to 
accept  all  his  relations  as  her  own,  when  the  same 
obligation  is  not  laid  on  him  ? In  these  enlightened 
days  it  seems  a strange  retrograde  movement  to  propose 
laying  a yoke  on  the  wife’s  neck,  and  to  open  the  door 
for  nameless  annoyances  that  the  husband  would  have 
the  power  to  inflict.  Let  the  women  see  to  it,  those 
who  struggle  for  the  rights  of  their  sex,  that  the  present 
just,  divinely  appointed  marriage  law  be  not  superseded 
by  the  selfish  act  of  man’s  injustice  ; and  that  the  many 
shall  not  suffer  wrong  for  the  relief  of  the  few  law- 
breakers who  have  stirred  up  this  agitation. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Wife. 

LORD  REAY’S  SPEECH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hazelbush,  York  : *29  July , 1896. 

Sir, — I have  read  your  comments  on  Lord  Reay’s 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lo  ds  in  the  notes  of  your  issue 


of  the  25th  inst.,  which  speech  I have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  reading. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  Continental  countries 
compulsory  service  is  exacted  in  the  case  of  males  in 
Navy  or  Army,  and  a poll-tax  levied  in  that  of  females. 

For  instance,  in  Germany  a male  has  to  give  three 
years’  service,  and  a housemaid  receiving  ^4  or  a 
year  pays  a poll-tax  of  sixteen  shillings,  or  a shopwoman 
pays  a poll-tax  of  twenty-four  shillings  a year,  whereas 
in  this  country  no  return  whatever  is  exacted  for  free 
education. — Yours  faithfully, 

Lewis  Barstow, 
Captain,  R.N.,  retired. 

HOTEL  CHARGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Portsmouth. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “Vacuus  Viator”  has 
given  his  experience  of  what  he  describes  as  the 
“ grossly  extor-tionate  ” charges  of  the  Randolph  Hotel, 
Oxford. 

1 think  if  this  question  of  charges  is  extended  to 
restaurants,  and  the  Hotel  Cecil  Restaurant  in  particular, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Randolph  charges  can  be 
considerably  surpassed.  The  other  day  I went  into 
this  new  establishment  accompanied  by  my  daughter. 
We  had  two  grilled  chops,  saute  potatoes,  and  French 
beans,  two  rolls,  soda  and  milk,  and  a bottle  of  Apol- 
ljnaris.  We  were  charged  for  this  repast  ios.  (ten 
shillings),  made  up  as  follows  : — 

2 couverts  . . . . .2 s.  (which,  I pre- 

sume, is  for  use  of  table  linen,  &c.) 

2 chops  . . . . .45. 

1 sole  (saut£  potatoes)  . . . is. 

1 h.  verts  . . . . . il.  6 d. 

Apollinaris  and  soda  and  milk  . 15.  6 d. 

The  above  could  be  obtained  at  any  first-rate  restaurant 
at  a maximum  charge  of  55.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
whole  of  the  food  did  not  exceed  2 s.  6 d.  I submit  that 
the  charge  of  105-.,  to  put  it  mildly,  was  “grossly 
extortionate.”  I beg  to  enclose  my  card,  and  also  the 
bill  I received  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  an  establishment 
which  in  future  I shall  regard  as  one  where  a very 
ordinary  meal  may  be  obtained  at  an  extraordinary 
price. — Faithfully  yours,  A.  G. 

THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  29  July,  1896. 

Sir, — The  grievances  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment do  not  form  a very  exciting  subject  of  comment  for 
civilians  ; but  things  have  at  last  come  to  such  a crisis 
that,  unless  some  improvement  is  effected,  no  more 
efficient  candidates  will  be  sent  forward  from  the 
medical  schools.  It  is  admitted  that  the  quality  of  the 
men  examined  has  seriously  deteriorated  until,  at  the 
last  examination,  even  the  most  lenient  marking  could 
not  qualify  more  than  nine  men  for  seventeen  vacancies. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  long  story  of 
medical  and  military  complaints  ; but,  if  the  War  Office 
do  not  want  to  see  the  number  of  young  doctors  fit  for 
their  work  entirely  vanish,  it  had  better  produce  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  warrant  on  the  subject  which  it 
is  believed  to  have  been  incubating  for  some  time 
back. — Yours  truly,  Observer. 

A CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19A  Hanover  Square,  W.,  9 July,  1896. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  only  to-day  seen  your  issue  of  last 
week,  which  contains  a very  thoughtful  review  of  my 
last  book,  “ A Pagan  Soul.”  The  reviewer,  however, 
would  lose  his  wager,  for  I fear  there  is  no  possibility 
of  my  ever  becoming  “ a charming  woman  of  thirty- 
eight,”  having  always  belonged  in  this  life  to  the  male 
persuasion.  I should  not  have  troubled  you  concern- 
ing so  small  a side-issue  as  a question  of  sex,  but  that 
the  idea— born,  I think,  in  Manchester — appears  to 
have  become  infectious. — Yours  very  truly, 

Louis  Vintras. 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.  LE  GALLIENNE’S  WORST  AND  BEST. 

“ Prose  Fancies.”  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  London  : 
John  Lane.  1896. 

HAS  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  a future,  or  is  he  merely  the 
beautiful  decay  of  his  first  spring?  He  has  been 
through  a winter  of  disapproval  in  the  last  year,  and 
one  regards  the  mass  of  his  accomplishment  with  a 
certain  interest.  Is  there  life  in  it?  Will  it  presently 
bud  and  grow  again  ? Will  he,  now  his  thirties  are 
upon  him,  confess  to  maturer  years,  the  coming  of 
manhood  ? Will  he,  on  the  other  hand,  adhere— rouging 
a little,  and  with  other  artificial  assistance — to  the  pose 
of  the  Beautiful  Youth  that  won  his  first  applause,  or 
will  he  simply  cease  to  invent  and  sink  into  the  com- 
fortable position  of  an  amiable  journalist  the  world  has 
ready  for  him?  The  present  volume  contains  his  most 
recent  work.  It  summarizes  him  very  completely. 
The  pretentious  sham  philosophy  that  gained  him  the 
guileless  Nonconformist  heart  is  finely  displayed  in 
“The  Greatness  of  Man,”  the  delicately  imagined 
decorative  workmanship  has  never  been  better  than  in 
“ A Seaport  in  the  Moon  ” and  in  the  Heinesque  dedi- 
cation ; and  the  characteristic  lapse  into  flat  “ copy- 
grinding ” finds  adequate  representation  in  “ The  Boom 
in  Yellow”  and  the  “ Letter  to  a Literary  Man.”  And 
is  there  anything  beyond,  any  further  promise?  In 
two  places  it  seems  to  the  present  reviewer  that  there 
is. 

The  first  of  these  significant  passages  is  a short 
story — to  give  it  its  proper  term — under  the  title  of 
“About  the  Securities.”  It  describes  with  quite  ex- 
traordinary truth,  vividness,  and  emotional  effect  the 
dying  of  a consumptive  young  man  ; and  how,  dying  in 
debt,  his  imagination  flamed  up  at  the  last,  and  he  went 
out  of  life  fantastically  rich.  The  second  passage  is 
also  the  description  of  a slow  death,  three  pages 
wedged  in  a setting  of  as  dull  and  non-colloquial 
dialogue  as  one  could  very  well  read.  Therein 
“Scriptor,”  quite  forgetting  that  his  present  engage- 
ment is  to  converse,  suddenly  writes  as  follows  : 

“Ah!  her  face!  How  can  I describe  it?  It  was 
much  sweeter  afterwards,  but  now  it  was  so  dark  and 
witchlike,  so  uncanny,  almost  wicked,  so  thin  and  full 
of  inky  shadows.  She  sat  up  in  her  bed,  a wizened 
little  goblin,  and  laughed  a queer,  dry,  knowing  laugh 
to  herself — a laugh  like  the  scraping  of  reeds  in  a 
solitary  place.  A strange  black  weariness  seemed  to 
be  crushing  down  her  brows,  like  the  ‘ unwilling  sleep  ’ 
of  a strong  narcotic.  She  would  begin  a sentence  and 
let  it  wither  away  unfinished,  and  point  sadly,  and 
almost  humorously,  to  her  straight  black  hair,  clammy 
as  the  feathers  of  a dead  bird  lying  in  the  rain.  Her 
hearing  was  strangely  keen.  And  yet  she  did  not 
know — was  not  to  know.  How  was  one  to  talk  to  her 
— talk  of  being  well  again,  and  books  and  country 
walks,  when  she  had  so  plainly  done  with  all  these 
things?  How  bear  up  when  she,  with  a half-sad,  half- 
amused  smile,  showed  her  thin  wrists  ? — how  say  that 
they  would  soon  be  strong  and  round  again  ? Ugh  ! 
she  was  already  beginning  to  be  different  from  us, 
already  putting  off  our  body-sweet  mortality  and 
putting  on  the  fearful  garments  of  death,  changing 
before  our  eyes  from  ruddy,  familiar  humanity  into  a 
being  of  another  element — an  element  we  dread  as  the 
fish  dreads  air.  Soon  we  should  not  be  able  to  talk  to 
her.  Soon  she  would  have  unlearnt  all  the  sweet 
grammar  of  earth.  She  was  no  longer  Jenny,  but  a 
fearful  symbol  of  mysteries  at  which  the  flesh  crept. 
She  was  going  to  die.” 

That  is  as  admirable  as  it  is  totally  out  of  place  in  a 
dialogue.  And  the  present  reviewer’s  point  is  that  it  is 
story-stuff — the  fragment  of  a novel.  “ A Seventh  Story 
Heaven,”  too,  is  rather  incident  plus  manner  than  essay 
proper,  and  so,  too,  are  “Variations  upon  Whitebait  ” 
and  “ Brown  Roses.”  And  these  things  and  one’s 
memories  of  “ Narcissus  ” incline  one  to  think  that  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  may  develop  along  the  line  of  fiction,  and 
give  us  in  the  future  either  some  confessed  short  stories 
of  a characteristic  and  delightful  type  or,  it  may  be, 
even  a novel. 


Of  course  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  him. 
The  novel,  if  he  ever  write  a novel,  will  not  be  a novel 
after  the  model  of  Turgenev.  It  will  be  a novel  to 
outrage  every  conception  of  Mr.  George  Gissing  or  Mr. 
George  Moore.  It  will  be  intensely  personal  and  ideal- 
istic. Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  a man  of  curiously  narrow 
sympathies.  Consider  all  he  does  not  understand  and 
feel ; compare  his  range  with  the  catholicity  of  Mr. 
Kipling.  He  has  never  written  ten  lines,  and  we  can 
scarcely  expect  him  now  to  begin  to  write,  concerning 
the  pleasure  of  sweating  toil,  either  in  athleticism, 
adventure,  or  actual  work.  He  does  not  seem  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  there  is  any  struggle  for  existence,  which 
is  to  people  of  the  modern  type  of  education  the  cardinal 
fact  of  life.  You  cannot  imagine  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
appreciating  an  ironclad  or  an  ironfoundry,  the  swift 
emotions  of  business,  a great  city.  Such  things  exist 
for  him  merely  to  get  away  from.  This  is  how,  with 
suggestions  of  Heine,  and  yet  with  a curious  lack  of 
the  quite  perceptible  sympathy  of  Heine,  he  writes  of 
the  “ Poet  in  the  City  ” : — 

“ What  a masterful  alien  life  it  all  seemed  to  me! 
No  single  personality  could  hope  to  stand  alone  amid 
all  that  stress  of  ponderous,  bullying  forces.  Only 
public  companies,  and  such  great  impersonalities,  could 
hope  to  hold  their  own,  to  swim  in  such  a whirlpool — - 
and  even  they,  I had  heard  it  whispered,  far  away  in 
my  quiet  starlit  garret,  sometimes  went  down.  ‘ How,’ 
I cried,  ‘ would ’ 

‘ . . . my  tiny  spark  of  being  wholly  vanish  in  your 
deeps  and  heights  . . . 

Rush  of  suns,  and  roll  of  systems,  and  your  fiery  clash 
of  meteorites,’  . . . 

again  quoting  poetry.  I always  quote  poetry  in  the 
City,  as  a protest  ; moreover,  it  clears  the  air.” 

The  immensities  of  science,  too,  are  simply  terrible 
things  to  protest  against  and  explain  away  by  some 
unsupported  “Perhaps,  after  all.”  Such  reasoning  as 
this  : — - 

“ There  must  be  some  soul  of  beauty  to  animate  the 
lovely  face  of  the  world,  some  soul  of  goodness  to 
account  for  its  saints.  If  the  gods  are  cruel,  it  is 
strange  that  man  should  be  so  kind,  and  that  some 
pathetic  spirit  of  tenderness  should  seem  to  stir  even  in 
the  bosoms  of  beasts  and  birds.” 

But  what  argument  it  is,  what  a pathetic  attempt  to 
show  that  the  spirit  of  the  Universal  is,  after  all,  very 
possibly  a sort  of  Cosmic  Young  Lady  ! Just  as  plausibly 
one  might  write  : — 

There  must  be  some  soul  of  terror  to  animate  the 
frowning  face  of  the  world,  some  soul  of  evil  to  account 
for  its  sinners.  If  the  gods  are  kind,  it  is  strange  that 
man  should  be  so  cruel,  and  that  some  grim  spirit  of 
conflict  and  competition  should  seem  to  stir  even  in  the 
bosoms  of  birds  and  flowers. 

And  moreover  all  the  romance  and  colour  of  warfare 
and  political  life  is  outside  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  circle  of 
thought,  a dusty  racket  to  which  he  shuts  his  ears. 
Here  for  instance  : — 

“What  more  would  a foreign  invasion  mean  than 
that  we  should  pay  our  taxes  to  French,  Russian,  or 
German  officials,  instead  of  to  English  ones?  French 
and  Italians  do  our  cooking,  Germans  manage  our 
music,  Jews  control  our  money  markets  ; surely  it 
would  make  little  difference  to  us  for  France,  Russia, 
or  Germany  to  undertake  our  government  ? The  worst 
of  being  conquered  by  Russia  would  be  the  necessity  of 
learning  Russian  ; whereas  a little  rubbing  up  of  our 
French  would  make  us  comfortable  with  France.  Be- 
sides, to  be  conquered  by  France  would  save  us 
crossing  the  Channel  to  Paris,  and  then  we  might  hope 
for  cafes  in  Regent  Street  and  an  emancipated  litera- 
ture. As  a matter  of  fact,  so-called  national  interests 
are  merely  certain  private  interests  on  a large  scale,  the 
private  interests  of  financiers,  ambitious  politicians, 
soldiers,  and  great  merchants.  Broadly  speaking, 
there  are  no  rival  nations — there  are  rival  markets  ; and 
it  is  its  Board  of  Trade  and  its  Stock  Exchange  rather 
than  its  Houses  of  Parliament  that  virtually  govern  a 
country.  Thus  one  seaport  goes  down  and  another 
comes  up,  industries  forsake  one  country  to  bless 
another,  the  military  and  naval  strength  of  nations 
fluctuates  this  way  and  that  -;  and  to  those  whom  these 
changes  affect  they  are  undoubtedly  important  matters 
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— the  great  capitalist,  the  soldier,  the  politician  ; but 
to  the  quiet  man  at  home  with  his  wife,  his  children, 
his  books,  and  his  flowers,  to  the  artist  busied  with 
brave  translunary  matters,  to  the  saint  with  his  eyes 
filled  with  ‘ the  white  radiance  of  eternity,’  to  the 
shepherd  on  the  hillside,  the  milkmaid  in  love,  or 
the  angler  at  his  sport — what  are  these  pompous  com- 
motions, these  busy,  bustling  mimicries  of  reality  ? 
England  will  be  just  as  good  to  live  in  though  men 
some  day  call  her  France.  Let  these  big  busybodies 
divide  her  amongst  them  as  they  like,  so  that  they 
leave  one  alone  with  one’s  fair  share  of  the  sky  and 
the  grass,  and  an  occasional,  not  too  vociferous,  night- 
ingale.” 

This  is  very  civilised — suggestive  indeed  of  that 
instructive  type  of  civilised  security,  the  tame  rabbit. 
“ Bother  your  struggle  for  existence,”  says  the  worthy 
creature,  “ and  why  do  men  fuss  so  ? Sufficient  for  me 
my  fair  share  of  hutch  and  lettuce  and  the  bright  eyes 
of  a doe  or  so.  (How  wonderful  is  love!)  If  I am 
sold,  what  of  it  ? The  lettuce  grows  in  Russia.”  We 
have  compared  the  dedication  of  this  volume  of  “ Prose 
Fancies  ” to  Heine,  and  there  is  also  a touch  of  Heine’s 
fantasy  in  some  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  prose  ; but 
Heine  was  many-facetted,  and  he  had  all  of  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  on  one  facet.  Where,  for  instance,  is  that 
poet’s  zeal  for  Napoleon  and  his  deep  passionate  antici- 
pations of  the  united  Germany  that  was  looming  over 
France?  All  that  season  of  stress  and  excitement 
through  which  most  intelligent  young  men  and  a few 
intelligent  young  women  pass,  when  one  is  a passionate 
Socialist,  for  instance,  and  busy  at  the  creeds,  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  seems  to  have  escaped.  But  he  grows  serious 
over  the  right  of  a man  to  evade  the  barber.  His 
central  interest,  one  must  admit — to  use  a pretty  and 
very  expressive  vulgarism— is  “frocks.”  He  is — in 
print,  at  any  rate — not  so  much  a man  as  that  aspect 
of  a man.  A little  pretty  dining  and  lunching,  flowers 
on  the  table  and  in  her  bosom,  and  along  the  hedges 
where  one  walks  with  her,  a little  ladylike  philosophy — 
a plaintive  note  of  death  which  comes  to  end  such 
delights,  and  that  is  all  his  heart. 

But  he  does  it  very  delightfully— his  is  the  limitation 
of  a specialist.  “A  Seaport  in  the  Moon”  is  tenderly 
beautiful,  the  “Variations  upon  Whitebait”  and  “Spring 
by  Parcels  Post  ” perfect  specimens  of  literature  in 
little.  If  the  new  strands  of  narrative  expand  and 
grow,  and  the  vague  suggestion  of  a desire  to  “ teach” 
something  that  is  apparent  here  and  there — possibly  a 
Hill  Top  contagion — is  watched  against,  the  present 
reviewer  will  be  glad,  and  he  believes  the  fickle  world 
will  be  glad,  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  for  many  years  to 
come. 

EXPERIMENT  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

“Biological  Experimentation  : its  Function  and  Limits  ; 
including  Answers  to  Nine  Questions  submitted 
from  the  Leigh-Browne  Trust.”  By  Sir  Benjamin 
Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  London  : Bell  & 
Sons.  1896. 

IN  the  whole  range  of  controversial  topics  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a subject  other  than  experimental 
physiology  in  which  the  protagonists  of  opposing  views 
had  done  more  to  obscure  the  issues.  The  opponents 
of  experiments  upon  living  animals  see  in  them  nothing 
but  savage  cruelty,  degrading  to  the  operator  and  use- 
less to  science  ; they  have  attacked  the  physiologists — 
who,  after  all,  differ  from  the  average  man  only  in  being 
a little  more  intelligent — with  the  measure  of  considera- 
tion that  an  honest  rustic  armed  with  a pitchfork  would 
bestow  upon  a rabid  dog.  Combatant  physiologists, 
exasperated  by  the  wanton  ignorance  and  unscrupulous 
methods  of  the  mercenaries  which  their  sincere  enemies 
have  carelessly  employed,  have  claimed  absolute  free- 
dom as  the  irreducible  minimum  of  their  rights.  Sir 
Benjamin  Ward  Richardson’s  volume  comes  like  oil  on 
these  troubled  waters.  He  has  held  himself  aloof  from 
the  controversies  ; he  is  known  to  all  as  a humanitarian 
of  the  humanitarians,  the  inventor  of  the  lethal  chamber, 
the  advocate  of  euthanasia,  and  a lifelong  worker  on 
anaesthetics  ; while  among  scientific  men  he  has  won  a 
high  place  by  intricate  and  valuable  scientific  work. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  exact  provisions  of  the  Leigh- 


Browne  Trust ; but  from  the  character  of  the  questions 
submitted  to  Sir  Benjamin  Richardson,  we  infer  that 
they  are  opposed,  but  not  fanatically,  to  experiment 
upon  living  animals. 

The  first  question  submitted  asks  whether  or  no 
painful  experiments  had  played  an  indispensable  part  in 
medicine,  “ considering  the  difference  in  organisation 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals.”  The  writer  first 
dismisses  the  word  indispensable.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  that  any  factor  is  indispensable.  Who,  he  asks, 
would  say  that  the  English  language  was  indispensable 
to  the  English  people  ? Not  one  nor  another  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  used  in  discovery  may  be 
called  indispensable.  The  results  in  science  have  not 
come  out  along  parallel  lines,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  this  came  from  one  series  of  observations,  that 
from  another.  All  observations  in  the  past  have 
assisted  all  new  observations,  and  each  new  branch 
has  roots  from  the  whole  body  of  the  past.  Before 
the  discovery  of  anaesthetics,  every  experiment  upon 
animals,  like  every  surgical  operation,  necessarily  was 
painful.  Now  that  anaesthetics  are  known,  the  sphere 
of  possible  painful  experiment  is  immensely  reduced. 
Every  physiologist  recognises  with  the  writer  that  for 
the  actual  performance  of  research  painful  experiment 
is  now  not  only  not  indispensable,  but  often  actually 
mischievous,  as  it  necessarily  complicates  the  symptoms 
and  makes  many  of  the  most  delicate  operations  im- 
possible. On  the  other  hand,  pain,  though  not  inflicted 
at  the  time,  may  be  an  after-result,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  investigation  of  diseases  like  cancer  by  the 
infliction  of  them  upon  lower  animals.  The  author 
has  no  doubt  about  the  answer  in  such  a case, 
and  he  would  apply  it  to  “ every  other  disease 
equally  painful  and  obscure,  and  equally  resistant 
of  prevention  or  cure.”  “ I believe  there  is  not 
one  reasoning  person  who  has  seen  the  purgatory  of 
cancer  who  would  not  say  that  every  experiment  hitherto 
performed  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  this  disease 
has  been,  when  carried  out  with  a true  and  honest  in- 
tention, a justifiable  experiment.”  So  far  as  difference 
of  organisation  between  man  and  the  lower  animals 
goes,  the  writer  of  course  does  not  give  the  answer 
that  the  question  suggested.  There  are  notable  differ- 
ences among  different  individuals  and  different  animals, 
both  in  the  effect  of  drugs  and  in  the  measure  of  pain 
caused  by  the  same  disease  or  operation.  These  are 
difficulties,  and  have  to  be  allowed  for,  but  the  resem- 
blances, or,  rather,  identities  of  function  and  structure 
in  the  case  of  all  the  great  systems  and  organs  are 
much  greater  than  the  differences. 

The  second  question  asks  if  painful  experiment  has 
played  an  indispensable  part  in  the  discovery  of  anaes- 
thetics. Sir  Benjamin  Richardson  answers  plainly  that 
in  this  case  it  has  not  been  indispensable  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  states  that  in  the  testing  of  the  mode 
of  operation  and  the  dangers  of  anaesthetics  experi- 
ments upon  lower  animals  are  extremely  expedient. 

The  third  question  asks  if  there  can  be  suggested 
promising  lines  of  research  into  human  functions 
without  resort  to  painful  experiments,  while  the 
fourth  asks  the  same  question  with  relation  to  the 
study  of  disordered  functions.  To  these  amazing 
questions  the  writer  moderately  answers  in  a few 
pages,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he,  or  even  one 
who  might  be  regarded  as  a hardened  vivisector,  might 
have  written  many  volumes.  The  fifth  question  asks 
the  best  method  to  obtain  sanitation  and  the  prevention 
of  disease,  and  the  writer  gives  the  plain  answer — 
cleanliness.  The  sixth  question  may  be  regarded 
almost  as  laying  a trap.  It  is  worth  quoting  in  full. 
“ Do  you  agree  with  us  in  the  view  that  both  intellectual 
and  moral  evil  result  from  erroneous  methods  of  re- 
search ? ” “ Why,  certainly,”  says  Sir  Benjamin ; “ but 

the  point  is,  What  is  erroneous  method  ? ” In  discuss- 
ing this  issue  he  puts  the  case  against  painful  experi- 
ment as  strongly  as  it  can  be  put,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  may  be  rankly  abused,  that  it  is  extremely  liable  to 
error  and  so  forth  ; in  all  of  which  arguments  he  would 
be  supported  by  the  practice  of  the  best  modern  physio- 
logists. Then  he  goes  on  to  exclude  experiments 
devoid  of  pain,  whether  or  no  they  cause  the  death,  of 
the  animal.  “Above  all,  he  could  not  for  a moment 
object  to  experiment  well  thought  out  by  a truly  com- 


petent  man  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  into  some  great 
theory  that  has  been  leisurely  formed  and  can  be  proved 
or  disproved  by  no  other  means.  As,  for  example, 
whether  an  important  surgical  operation  can  or  cannot 
be  performed  for  the  saving  of  human  suffering  or 
human  life.” 

In  answer  to  the  seventh  question  Sir  Benjamin 
Richardson  states  that,  in  teaching  physiology,  he 
would  make  his  experiments  upon  living  animals  as 
few  as  possible  and  all  absolutely  painless. 

The  eighth  question  relates  to  interference  by  law, 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Richardson,  like  all  those  who  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging,  is  totally  opposed  to  the 
present  Act.  He  would  be  prepared  to  agree  to  a 
complete  suppression  of  vital  experiments  for  teaching 
purposes,  and  if,  as  we-  must  suppose  from  his  earlier 
chapters,  he  means  painful  experiments,  we  quite 
agree  that  such  a law  would  do  no  harm,  and  might 
possibly  prevent  some  evils.  For  the  rest,  he  would 
suggest  an  entirely  new  kind  of  enactment,  one  which 
would  place  no  initial  restriction  upon  investigators, 
but  which  would  compel  them  to  state  fully  the 
methods  by  which  their  results  had  been  obtained,  and 
to  justify  them,  if  called  upon,  before  an  ordinary  jury. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  some  of  the  good  people  who, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  impute  the  most  degraded 
conduct  and  the  most  stupid  action  to  physiological 
investigators  will  consider  Sir  Benjamin  Richardson’s 
treatise  and  be  wiser.  We  commend  it  heartily  to  fair- 
minded  people  who  desire  a sane  discussion  of  a most 
difficult  problem. 

A HEAVY  GUIDE  TO  LIGHT  RAILWAYS. 

“ Light  Railways  for  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  and 
the  Colonies.”  By  John  Charles  Mackay.  London  : 
Crosby  Lockwood  & Son.  1896. 

EVEN  if  the  whole  country  is  to  be  made  intolerable 
by  an  intrusion  of  what  Mr.  Mackay  calls  “the 
welcome  sound  of  the  railway  whistle  ” into  happy 
valleys  and  secluded  lanes,  his  corpulent  “ handbook  ” 
fails  utterly  to  justify  however  ephemeral  an  existence. 
He  has  no  new  facts  to  offer,  and  his  rechauffe  of  old 
ones  will  neither  convince  nor  instruct  the  quidnuncs. 
He  has  not  even  made  up  his  own  mind  what  argument 
to  use,  and  pursues  two  conflicting  theories  with  sub- 
lime unconcern,  which  makes  it  almost  useless  to  argue 
with  him.  With  one  breath  he  tells  us  that  it  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  light  railways  pay  or  not,  as  they 
will  civilize  and  develop  the  country  ; and  the  next 
instant  he  proceeds  to  laborious  calculation  of  the  rare 
conditions  which  can  alone  warrant  the  enterprise. 

“The  construction  of  light  railways  in  this  country,” 
he  says,  “ should  not  be  undertaken  in  any  haphazard 
way,  without  any  regard  to  their  financial  position,  and 
any  line  projected  should  have  resources  to  pay,  at  any 
rate  for  its  working  expenses,  in  the  first  year.”  In 
five  years,  he  says,  it  ought  to  pay  interest  if  it  was  worth 
starting  at  all.  “ We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  assum- 
ing,” he  goes  on,  “ that  a line  which  serves  a district 
where  there  are  manufactories  of  some  kind,  and  a 
dense  population,  will  always  pay  its  working  expenses; 
whereas  a line  which  has  nothing  but  agricultural 
traffic  will  rarely  cover  its  working  expenses,  unless  it 
leads  directly  to  an  important  town.” 

Now,  if  all  this  means  anything,  it  means  that  light 
railways  must  not  be  thought  of  unless  they  are  going 
to  pay,  and  that  in  remote  agricultural  districts  they 
are  certainly  not  going  to  pay.  Seeing  that  he  says  in 
another  passage,  “It  is  railway  construction  into  these” 

( i.e . poor)  “districts  that  is  being  considered,”  his 
logical  deduction,  if  he  were  not  utterly  incapable 
of  logic,  would  be  that  the  subject  of  his  “ handbook  ” 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he 
argues  concurrently  that  “ the  undertaking  would  un- 
doubtedly improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  con- 
fer benefits  on  the  districts  which  would  not  have  been 
obtained  otherwise,”  and  that,  therefore,  “the  question 
is  not  so  much  ‘ Will  the  railway  pay  ? ’ as  ‘Is  the 
district  worth  opening  up  by  such  means?’”  “If,” 
he  sums  up,  “ it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  that  more  land  should  be  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion”— and  he  evidently  thinks  it  is,  despite  the  languish- 


ing condition  of  the  land  already  in  cultivation — “ it  is 
surely  the  duty  of  the  State  to  assist  in  providing  the 
means  of  better  communication.”  This  fine  sentiment 
will  very  quickly  be  laughed  out  of  court  by  the  faintest 
smattering  of  political  economy.  Apart  from  the 
theory,  somewhat  out  of  fashion  nowadays,  that  the 
State  may  not  bolster  up  one  industry  by  dipping  into 
the  taxes  paid  by  other  industries,  it  is  obvious  that  an 
undertaking  which  cannot  attract  capital  by  the  beaux 
yeux  de  sa  cassette — prospective , may  only  be  made  a 
national  investment  when  a national  object  is  in  view. 

Now,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  rehabilitation  of 
agriculture  would  be  compassed  by  the  erection  of  light 
railways  entirely  dependent  upon  the  State  for  support, 
the  objections  of  political  economy  might  be  waived. 
But  Mr.  Mackay  does  not  prove,  or  attempt  to  prove, 
anything  of  the  sort.  In  fact,  he  is  frank  enough  to 
condemn  the  Irish  light  railways,  which  are  a case  in 
point.  All  that  is  intelligible  from  his  maunderings  is 
that  in  many  cases  (not  specified)  profit — moral  as  well 
as  pecuniary — is  to  be  derived  from  light  railways.  To 
that  extent  few  will  be  found  to  quarrel  with  him  ; but 
our  own  opinion  is  that  the  moral  and  pecuniary  profit 
will  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that,  where  there  is 
pecuniary  profit,  the  aid  of  Government  is  unnecessary. 

An  appendix  throws  some  light  upon  the  prospect  of 
agriculture  being  materially  fostered  by  light  railways. 
The  large  railway  companies  have  often  been  re- 
proached with  their  indifference  to  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture, and  even  with  showing  preference  to  the 
foreigner,  and  it  is  certain  that,  with  a little  more 
bonne  volonte , they  could  now  do  much  that  it  is 
claimed  light  railways  will  do  if  called  into  being. 
But — now  comes  the  instructive  point — the  large  rail- 
ways have  lately  been  bestirring  themselves.  They 
have  established  a set  of  wonderfully  cheap  rates 
for  the  conveyance  of  perishable  produce  in  uniform 
boxes,  and  they  have  set  on  foot  a kind  of  plebiscite 
by  interview  to  find  out  what  the  farmers  want 
them  to  do.  The  result — oddly  enough — is  that,  in 
most  cases,  the  farmers  only  want  to  be  let  alone. 
There  is  no  machinery  in  existence  for  the  extensive 
distribution  of  their  produce  in  London  and  other  large 
towns,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  such  machinery 
being  readily  called  into  being.  The  answers  to  the 
plebiscite  establish  this  with  sufficient  emphasis.  “ The 
inquiries,”  we  read,  “ have  furnished  another  proof  of 
the  fixed  determination  which  at  present  exists  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  British  farmer  that,  even  for  the 
sake  of  getting  his  produce  carried  to  market  at  less 
cost,  he  will  enter  into  no  sort  of  combination  with  his 
neighbour  by  which  the  character  and  extent  of  his 
business  can  become  known.  The  impression  evidently 
exists  very  generally  that  reduced  rates  form  no  panacea 
for  agricultural  depression,  and  in  the  circumstances 
the  best  intentions  of  a railway  manager  are,  of  course, 
futile.  One  large  grower  went  so  far  as  to  declare  in 
the  most  positive  terms  that,  if  the  railways  carried 
home  produce  free  of  charge,  the  problem  of  agricultural 
depression  would  still  remain  to  be  solved.”  What 
need  we  further  witness  respecting  the  feebler  panacea 
of  light  railways,  or  what  encouragement  have  they 
when  their  bigger  brethren  are  discouraged  ? Agri- 
culture is  obviously,  one  of  those  intensely  conservative 
institutions  which  are  not  lightly  to  be  coaxed  into  new 
paths. 

But  far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  light  railways  are 
without  their  uses.  Manufacturers  may,  and  do,  employ 
them  profitably,  just  as  they  employ  many  other  machines 
which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a ploughed  field. 
And  for  the  conveyance  of  workmen  to  and  from  their 
daily  toil  some  species  of  tram  will  often  repay  con- 
struction. This,  however,  is  by  no  means  enough  to 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  Mr.  Mackay  and  his  friends. 
The  idea  of  this  “practical  handbook”  is  evidently 
“ every  man  his  own  light  railway”;  but  we  doubt  if 
any  one  will  be  beguiled  either  by  the  bald  illustrations  of 
Welsh  tramcars  or  the  bird’s-eye  views  of  adventurous 
railways  in  Darjeeling. 

The  only  passages  worth  discussing  are  those  which 
concern  the  attitude  of  the  State.  We  may  combat  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  State  funds  on  such  bubble  enter- 
prises as  Mr.  Mackay  advocates,  and  yet  we  may  agree 
with  him  that  existing  restrictions  upon  light-railway 
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construction,  as  upon  locomotion  by  horseless  cars, 
require  modification.  The  same  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive precautions — signals,  officials,  &c.  — are  not  neces- 
sary for  a country  service  twice  a day,  as,  say,  for 
Clapham  Junction.  But  his  happy-go-lucky  indifference 
is  excessive,  and  almost  amounts  to  the  sweeping  ex- 
clamation, “So  much  the  worse  for  the  coo!”  No 
doubt  ordinary  traffic  would  eventually  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  innovation,  as  it  has  to  tramways  in  towns 
and  to  bicycles  everywhere  ; but  in  the  first  instance, 
at  any  rate,  some  regard  must  be  had  to  the  prejudices 
of  horses  and  the  comfort  of  their  drivers. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Mackay’s  zeal  has  run  away  with 
him,  and  he  overstates  his  case  to  an  extent  which 
leads  us  to  suspect  him,  even  when  he  is  most  in- 
genuous. He  has  introduced  enough  figures  to  make 
his  book  bloated  and  dull,  but  not  enough  to  invite  a 
general  survey  of  the  success  of  existing  light  railways. 
The  cost  of  a light  railway  (surely  one  of  the  most  obvious 
topics  in  a “handbook”)  is  left  in  utter  confusion,  and 
we  reach  the  end  of  the  apoplectic  tome  without  feeling 
quite  sure  whether  it  will  cost  us  ^1,450  or  ,£15,950  to 
build  a mile  of  light  railway.  For  our  final  perplexity 
a table  is  published  differentiating  the  cost  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  ; but  the  figures  overlap,  and 
we  find  it  may  be  cheaper  to  build  a light  railway  in 
Class  VII.  (“very  mountainous”)  than  in  Class  V. 
(“  very  hilly  ”),  or  it  may  cost  the  same  price  in  Class  III. 
(“very  undulating”)  as  in  Class  I.  (“level”),  and  that  with 
the  same  gauge.  About  gauges  we  are  told  too  much 
and  too  little  : the  author  generalizes  when  everything 
obviously  depends  on  local  circumstances,  and  no  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  light  and  vicinal  railways. 

Nor  does  a light  railway  appear  ever  to  have  been 
defined.  Mr.  Mackay  informs  us  that  they  “maybe 
described  generally  as  railways  constructed  to  a lighter 
standard  than  the  main  lines  of  the  country,  worked  at 
a slower  speed,  with  less  accommodation  for  passengers 
and  goods,  but  capable  of  carrying  the  main-line  rolling 
stock,  but  not  the  main-line  engines.”  This  is  very 
much  like  the  description  of  an  Archdeacon  as  “ one 
who  performs  archidiaconal  functions,”  and,  bad  as  it  is, 
Mr.  Mackay  proves  unable  to  adhere  to  it.  Moreover, 
we  want  a definition,  not  a “ general  description.” 

AN  UNDISTINGUISHED  NAVAL  OFFICER. 

“Journal  of  Rear-Admiral  Bartholomew  James,  1752- 
1828.”  Edited  by  John  Knox  Laughton,  M.A., 
with  the  assistance  of  James  Young  F.  Sulivan, 
Commander  R.N.,  James’s  great-grandson.  London  : 
printed  for  the  Navy  Records  Society.  1896. 

' | 'HE  Navy  Records  Society,  from  the  establishment 
J-  of  which  great  things  were  expected,  is  now  in  the 
third  year  of  its  active  existence,  and  has  published  six 
volumes.  It  began  its  work  by  giving  to  its  members 
the  two  most  valuable  volumes  of  State  Papers  relating 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  ; but  that  was  in  1894,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  subsequent  volumes 
have  been  of  anything  like  equal  importance.  The 
Letters  of  Lord  Hood  threw  little  new  light  upon  the 
naval  history  of  the  years  1781-82,  and  were  chiefly 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  contempt  in  which  Hood 
held  his  commander-in-chief ; the  Index — which  is  full 
of  errors — to  “ James’s  Naval  History”  was  based  upon 
a comparatively  late  and  very  unsatisfactory  edition  of 
that  book,  instead  of  upon  the  edition  by  Chamier,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  ; the  Life  of  Captain  Stephen 
Martin  put  before  us  the  career  of  one  undistinguished, 
though  meritorious,  officer  ; and  now  the  Journal  of 
Rear-Admiral  James  affords  us  a glimpse  of  the  adven- 
tures of  another.  James’s  story  is  interesting  enough  ; 
but  its  appearance  with  the  imprimatur  of  such  a body 
as  the  Navy  Records  Society  induces  us  to  wonder 
whether  the  Society,  in  these  early  stages  of  its 
existence,  cannot  find  something  more  useful  to  turn 
its  attention  to  than  the  printing  at  length  of  the 
rough  and  often  blurred  impressions  of  one  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  events  the  course  of  which  he  essays  to 
narrate,  was  a subordinate  officer,  prevented  by  his 
position  from  knowing  the  whole  of  the  facts,  and 
incapable  of  properly  describing  them,  even  had  he 
known  them.  As  the  Editors  admit,  “ James’s  Journal 


cannot  be  considered  as  an  important  contribution  to 
general  history.”  Why,  then,  print  it,  so  long  as  scores 
of  equally  interesting  and  much  more  important  con- 
tributions to  history  remain  in  manuscript?  There  are 
the  letters  of  Hosier,  describing  his  awful  miseries  in 
the  West  Indies  ; there  is  the  correspondence  of  Vernon 
during  the  ’45  ; there  is  Popham’s  account  of  his  Cape 
and  South  American  expeditions  ; there  is  the  true 
story  of  the  mutinies  at  the  Nore  and  Spithead  ; there 
is  the  history  of  flags  and  signalling  ; there  is  the  bio- 
graphical record  of  the  post-captains.  All  these  and 
many  other  matters  are  crying  out  for  publication. 
But,  no  ; the  Society  selects  instead  the  Journal  of  an 
obscure  officer — a Journal,  moreover,  which  ceases  when 
the  officer  has  chronicled  his  confirmation  to  post  rank. 
This,  seeing  that,  as  has  been  said,  the  Journal,  apart 
from  its  historical  insignificance,  is  interesting,  may  be 
deemed  hypercriticism  ; but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Society  cannot  safely  afford  to  ignore  the  view.  It 
exists  for  the  collection  of  materials  for  naval  history, 
and  not  for  the  provision  of  more  or  less  readable 
volumes  of  irresponsible  gossip. 

Bartholomew  James  was  born  at  Falmouth  in  1752, 
went  to  sea  in  the  “ Folkestone  ” cutter  when  he  was  a 
few  days  over  eleven  years  of  age,  served  in  two  post 
packets  and  sundry  other  craft,  saw  something  of  the 
American  War  of  Rebellion,  witnessed  the  upsetting 
of  the  “ Royal  George”  at  Spithead,  and  was  paid  off 
at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1783.  During  the  ten  years’ 
peace  he  found  employment  in  merchant  vessels  ; and 
in  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  returned  to  full  pay, 
fought  in  the  West  Indies,  joined  the  “ Commerce  de 
Marseilles,”  the  “ Glory,”  the  “ Victory,”  and,  as  master 
and  commander,  the  “ Mignonne,”  “ Petrel,”  “ Raven,” 
“ Dromedary,”  and  “ El  Corso,”  and  in  the  last  made  a 
cruise  which,  though  very  successful  from  the  point  of 
view  of  prize-money,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  notice  by  any  of  our  naval  historians.  He 
missed  participation  in  the  great  and  stirring  actions  of 
the  two  wars,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French 
and  by  the  Americans,  fought  a duel,  underwent 
the  unpleasant  experience  of  trial  by  court-martial, 
suffered  many  hardships,  had  Nelson  at  his  dinner- 
table,  entertained  Lad)'  Hamilton,  and,  after  ajnusing 
monetary  difficulties,  became  fairly  prosperous  in 
consequence  of  the  prize-money  which  he  had  won  by 
his  own  exertions.  Eccentric,  good-natured,  rough, 
and  brave,  James  was  a representative  type  of  the  un- 
distinguished British  naval  officer  of  his  day.  His 
sole,  and  very  short,  commission  as  a post-captain  was 
an  uneventful  one,  and  he  never  went  afloat  after  1799. 
In  1825  he  became  a Rear-Admiral  on  the  super- 
annuated list,  and  in  1828  he  died.  Many  of  the  stories 
included  in  the  Journal  have,  it  should  be  added,  been 
already  published  in  the  late  W.  H.  Kingston’s 
“Hurricane  Hurry,”  part  of  the  manuscript  of  James 
having  been  lent  for  the  purpose  by  its  owner  to  the 
popular  writer  for  boys.  The  present  work  is  illus- 
trated with  reproductions  of  two  portraits  of  its  author, 
one  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  other  after  a 
miniature  ; with  a very  rough  plan  of  the  attack  on 
Omoa  in  1779,  and  with  a picture  by  Luny,  after  a sketch 
by  James,  of  an  episode  in  the  career  of  “ El  Corso.” 

ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

“ Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  : an  Inquiry  into  the  Material  Condition 
of  the  People,  based  upon  Original  and  Contem- 
poraneous Records.”  By  Philip  Alexander  Bruce. 
London  and  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

IT  was  to  the  dishonour  and  shame  of  its  people, 
wrote  Charles  I.  to  the  Governor  and  Council  in 
Virginia,  that  their  plantation  was  built  upon  smoke 
alone.  We  may  leave  to  Charles  his  opinion  of  the 
dishonour  and  shame,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
immaterial  foundation  : but  for  the  fragrant  weed  which 
the  early  settlers  found  of  universal  and  immemorial 
use  by  the  Indians,  the  development  of  Virginia  would 
have  been  entirely  different.  There  never  was  a better 
illustration  of  the  now  prevailing  view  that  the  historian 
who  neglects  the  economic  conditions  of  any  community 
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has  no  key  to  the  interpretation  of  its  history.  The  key 
in  this  case  is  the  fact  that  the  soil  of  Virginia  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  tobacco.  To- 
bacco, as  an  extremely  exhausting  plant,  required,  in 
days  when  artificial  manures  were  unknown,  the  con- 
stant acquisition  and  exploitation  of  virgin  soil.  “ As 
soon  as  the  soil  gave  signs  of  exhaustion,  it  was  allowed 
to  relapse  into  coarse  grasses,  and  finally  into  forest  ; a 
new  field  was  created  by  the  removal  of  trees  over  an 
area  selected  in  the  primaeval  woods  which  covered  the 
greater  part  of  every  plantation,  and  this  field  was  in 
turn  abandoned  when  it  became  impoverished,  and  the 
old  course  was  again  adopted  for  a new  area  of  forest 
land.”  In  this  extensive  and  wasteful  cultivation  we 
have  the  explanation  of  the  development  of  the  colony 
as  an  aggregate  of  independent  plantations,  with  no 
common  centres,  fetching  their  manufactured  supplies 
from  another  country ; and  we  have  besides  the 
emergence  and  growth  of  negro  slavery.  Hence  also 
the  paradoxical  result  emphasized  by  Burke,  that, 
alongside  of  the  abject  debasement  of  the  slaves,  went 
the  independence,  individuality,  and  passionate  love  of 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  planters. 

Mr.  Bruce’s  book  is  admirable.  It  is  very  long — it 
covers  in  some  1,200  pages  the  history  of  the  colony  for 
only  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  life — but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how,  on  the  author’s  plan,  it  could  have  been  cut 
down.  Mr.  Bruce,  we  imagine,  meant  it  to  be  as 
complete  as  the  available  records  allow.  For  this 
■reason  its  use  will  extend  much  beyond  the  circle  of 
people  interested  in  Virginia  as  it  is.  It  will  be  found 
a perfect  treasure-house  of  economic  illustration.  In 
particular,  in  giving  in  detail  the  relations,  financial 
and  political,  between  England  and  her  first  American 
possession  it  throws  much  needed  light  on  the  ideas 
entertained  as  to  the  place  and  function  of  colonies  in 
days  when  the  Mercantile  System  held  sway. 

The  early  chapters  give  a most  picturesque  account 
of  the  physical  character  of  aboriginal  Virginia  and  the 
peculiar  economy  of  the  Indians.  When  the  voyagers 
entered  the  Chesapeake  in  1607  they  found  a land  ot 
almost  unbroken  forest  ; its  streams  and  estuaries 
crowded  with  fish  and  covered  with  wildfowl  ; its 
woods  filled  with  deer  and  all  sorts  of  game — a country 
veritably  as  God  made  it,  for  the  few  Indians,  living 
widely  apart  in  small  villages  of  forty  to  two  hundred 
souls,  were  quite  unable  to  permanently  modify  the 
primaeval  features. 

The  principal  subject  in  the  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment, treated  of  in  four  long  chapters,  is  the  history 
of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  as  the  staple,  and  indeed 
the  only  staple,  of  the  colonists.  The  reasons  given 
originally  for  the  foundation  of  the  colony  were  : — That 
it  would  afford  a new  market  for  English  cloth  ; would 
supply  naval  stores,  such  as  pitch,  tar,  &c.,  which  then 
came  from  hostile  countries  ; would  barter  goods  for 
goods  without  taking  money  out  of  the  kingdom  ; would 
draw  off  the  surplus  and  idle  population  ; would  give 
a direct  passage  to  the  South  Sea  ; and  would  open  up 
gold  and  silver  mines.  But  economic  conditions  were 
too  strong  to  allow  England  to  dictate  the  colonial 
industry.  “ Some  crop  was  needed  that,  from  the 
readiness  with  which  it  could  be  sold  in  England, 
would  furnish  means  for  the  purchase  of  clothing  and 
other  necessaries.”  The  settlers  began  cultivating 
tobacco  in  1612  : in  four  years  everybody  was  culti- 
vating it  ; and  from  that  time  all  the  protests  and 
inducements  of  the  mother-country  were  powerless  to 
turn  industry  into  other  channels. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Mr,  Bruce’s 
book  is  that  on  the  Labour  System.  The  labour 
employed  was  at  first  that  of  free  white  servants  and 
apprentices.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  owing  to  the 
apprenticeship  laws  and  other  well-known  economic 
causes,  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  was  a very 
urgent  one.  The  glowing  description  of  the  natural 
abundance  of  Virginia  was  very  alluring  to  men  who 
lived  hardly  even  in  the  best  of  times.  There  was  a 
premium,  or  “head  right,”  of  fifty  acres  of  land  to 
those  who  should  bring  over  suitable  labourers.  Some 
ten  thousand  persons,  it  is  said,  were  annually  “spirited 
away”  from  the  kingdom  by  the  arts  of  the  kidnappers. 
And  in  days  when  there  were  some  three  hundred 
capital  offences  on  the  Statute-book,  transportation  to 


a colony  was  a favourite  escape  resorted  to  by  the 
more  humane  judges.  For  all  these  reasons  the  num- 
ber of  servants  offered  was  limited  only  by  the  resources 
of  the  planters  to  pay  the  expenses  of  importing  them. 
The  servant  was  brought  in  under  indentures  which 
secured  him  plentiful  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  ; and 
at  the  end  of  his  term  there  was  the  prospect  of 
acquiring  fifty  acres  of  land.  In  consideration  of  this 
he  was  bound  to  perform  such  manual  tasks  as  were 
set  him.  So  absolute  was  the  power  of  the  master 
that  Mr.  Bruce,  in  curious  paraphrase  of  Carlyle’s 
famous  description,  speaks  of  the  servant  as  “a  slave 
for  a fixed  number  of  years.” 

In  1619  a Dutch  ship  brought  the  first  cargo  of 
negroes.  In  1671  the  white  servants  were  still  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one  of  the  slaves,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  eighteenth  century  that  slave  labour  became 
peculiarly  characteristic.  Mr.  Bruce  is  very  insistent 
that  the  negro  would  have  been  introduced  into  the 
colony  even  if  there  had  been  no  tobacco-plant.  But 
without  that  plant,  he  says,  “it  is  not  likely  that  the 
institution  of  slavery  could  have  obtained  a permanent 
foothold  in  Virginia.  What  that  cultivation  required 
was  the  cheapest  form  of  labour,  and  this  the  negro 
furnished  because  he  was  a bondsman  for  life,  for 
whom  only  a provision  of  bare  subsistence  had  to  be 
made.” 

The  views  held  in  that  age  as  to  slavery  by  conscien- 
tious people  in  England  are  very  curious.  Some  held 
with  Sir  John  Hawkins  that  the  condition  of  the  African 
in  his  own  country  was  so  bad  that  slavery  was  a gentle 
yoke  in  comparison  with  it.  Others  thought  the  negro 
a mere  wild  beast,  with  habits  more  debased  than  those 
of  other  beasts.  Religious  people  thought  that  his 
descent  from  Ham  deprived  him  of  any  rights  as  a man; 
others,  more  worldly  wise,  denied  him  baptism  because 
it  would  be  a recognition  that  he  was  a human  being. 
And  some  said  that  to  baptize  an  irresponsible  agent, 
incapable  of  leading  a pure  life,  was  to  expose  the 
negro  to  certain  damnation.  But,  indeed,  we  shall  never 
understand  the  feeling  of  that  age  towards  the  unfor- 
tunate African,  any  more  than  we  can  understand  how 
a minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Virginia  could  bind  his 
runaway  boy  to  a tree  and  compel  another  slave  to 
beat  him  to  death.  It  is  said,  however,  that  English 
people  who  live  in  the  Southern  States  to-day  have 
come  to  understand  it. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  interest  of  these  volumes  relates 
to  the  connexion  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colony  ; but  on  this  it  would  take  too  long  to  enter. 
We  must  be  content  to  say  that,  while  there  is  much 
which  goes  to  confirm  the  old  proposition  that  a colony 
was  considered  to  exist  for  the  country  which  owned  it, 
there  are  a good  many  facts  brought  out  which  seem  to 
show  that  England  in  these  days  had  a real  sense  of 
responsibility  and  duty  to  her  colonies.  It  is  at  least 
a strong  argument  in  this  direction  that,  once  Virginia 
was  seen  to  be  dependent  on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
the  home  Government  prohibited  the  growing  of  it  in 
England,  and  took  extreme  measures  to  crush  out 
what  promised  to  be  a profitable  cultivation  in  several 
counties. 

The  only  disappointing  portion  of  the  book  is  the 
chapter — interesting  in  itself — which  deals  with  the 
tobacco  money.  For  a century,  as  every  one  knows, 
tobacco  was  not  only  the  staple  of  the  trade  with 
England  and  Holland,  but  was  the  internal  money  of 
the  colony.  “ Tobacco  was  the  standard  of  value  at  the 
very  time  that  the  whole  community  was  planting  it. 
It  was  as  if  men  had  substituted  the  barns  in  their  yards 
for  purses  in  their  pockets.”  And  when  an  attempt  was 
made  in  1641  to  use  the  figures  of  English  currency  in 
valuation,  the  effect  was  so  serious  that  an  Act  of 
Assembly  provided  that  no  debts  contracted  to  be 
settled  in  money  sterling  should  be  pleaded  in  a court 
of  law.  But,  instead  of  telling  us  how  it  was  possible 
for  tobacco  to  act  as  a standard  of  value  when  its  price 
in  English  currency  was  3s.  6 d.  per  pound  in  1628  and 
two  years  later  was  a penny  per  pound — it  was  as  low 
as  a halfpenny  in  1667 — Mr.  Bruce  devotes  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  to  the  much  commoner  difficulty  cf  attaching 
an  artificial  legal  value  to  the  small  quantities  of  copper 
and  silver  of  other  nations  introduced  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  tobacco  money.  Is  it  not  the  case 
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that,  while  tobacco  was  the  medium  of  exchange,  the 
real  standard,  however  roughly  applied,  was  all  the 
time  English  silver? 

We  heartily  recommend  this  book  to  all  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whether  in 
England  or  in  the  New  World.  It  gives  every  sign  of 
laborious  and  thorough  research.  It  shows  that  Mr. 
Biuce  knows  what  are  the  matters  which  historians  and 
economists  are  most  interested  in  elucidating.  And 
not  the  smallest  of  its  merits  is  that  it  has  sixty-six 
pages  of  an  excellent  index. 

THE  JEWISH  NATION. 

“ History  of  the  Jewish  Nation.”  By  the  late  Dr. 
Edersheim.  Revised  by  Rev.  H.  A.  White.  With 
a Preface  by  Professor  Sanday.  London  : Long- 
mans, Green,  & Co.  1896. 

CONSIDERING  how  few,  even  amongst  the  most 
learned  of  Gentiles,  know  anything  at  all  about 
Rabbinical  lore  from  original  study,  it  would  be  mere 
affectation  for  a reviewer  to  judge  whether  Dr.  Eders- 
heim represented  truly  the  views  and  history  of  the 
peculiar  people.  We  must  be  content  to  learn  from 
him,  if  we  want  to  know,  what  happened  after  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  until  Palestine  became  a mere  geogra- 
phical expression.  It  is  hard  to  feel  much  interest  in 
the  tale  of  Rabbins  and  the  rise  of  their  endless  com- 
mentaries. Flavius  Josephus  (that  learned  Jew)  was 
classed  by  Charles  Lamb  with  draught-boards  and 
Arthur  Young  upon  Corn  as  unreadable,  and  the  ordi- 
nary reader  will  find  the  beginning  of  this  interesting 
book  equally  impossible.  But  let  him  either  endure  or 
skip  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Let  him  take 
it  for  granted  that  many  fine  old  Rabbins  existed,  and 
that  the  Jewish  people  were  only  uprooted  by  degrees, 
and  that  many  saplings  sprang  up  near  the  old  trunk. 
Let  him  begin  at  chapter  ix.,  on  the  Social  Condition 
of  Palestine,  and  he  will  bless  the  author  and  reviewer. 
If  the  learned  and  bearded  student  of  the  law  is  a little 
wearisome  in  company,  it  is  delightful  to  learn  of  the 
white  pavements  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  of  the 
shadowy  streets  and  houses  opening  into  common 
courts,  of  the  gypsum  floors,  wooden  bolts,  and  little 
grated  unglazed  windows  ; of  the  Cilician  shirts  and 
Median  beer,  and  of  the  salted  whisky  and  fowls 
(banished  from  Jerusalem),  and  the  dogs  always  on 
chains.  They  thought  meanly  of  weavers  and  tanners, 
did  those  aged  teachers,  and  allowed  the  wives  of 
the  malodorous  leather-makers  to  get  easy  divorce. 
They  despised  Mr.  Rimmel  and  the  surgeons  and 
barbers,  and  all  who  shaved  or  were  bald.  The 
followers  of  Hillel  allowed  a man  to  divorce  a wife  who 
spake  too  loud,  or  freed  a woman  whose  spouse  had 
cancer.  The  law  allowed  some  little  relaxations  of 
duties  in  the  case  of  the  wealthy.  A wife  needed  not 
to  grind,  bake,  or  wash,  if  she  had  one  slave  in  her 
dowry.  Two  freed  her  from  cooking  and  suckling. 
Three  enabled  her  neither  to  make  the  bed  nor  to  work 
in  wool,  while  four  gave  her  a right  to  sit  in  an  easy- 
chair.  Their  ink  and  their  music,  their  hatred  of  athletic 
sports  and  theatres,  and  their  divers  medicines  and  the 
tonics  in  use  among  them — all  these  and  such  things 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  most  languid  reader.  Is  it 
so  unhealthy  to  sigh  ? and  did  Shakspeare  allude  to 
that  fact  when  he  advised  the  ladies  ? And  are  the 
lungs  of  geese  good  for  convalescents? 

Perhaps  Rabbins  are  never  so  interesting  as  when 
they  deal  with  devils.  One  good  thing  about  these 
winged  mischiefs  is,  that  they  died,  though  alas  ! they 
begat  little  devils  first.  The  Shedim  could  take  human 
form,  and  Ashmedai  was  king  of  them.  Then  there 
were  Lilin,  or  night-hags,  who  killed  young  children,  as 
well  as  mere  Ruchin,  or  evil  spirits.  If  you  doubt  of 
these,  incredulous  reader,  strew  fine  ashes  around  your 
bed,  and  you  will  see  footprints,  as  of  cocks  (and 
observe  the  possessed  fury  of  the  housemaids).  If  this 
will  not  suffice,  your  eyes  shall  behold  devils  in  thou- 
sands. Take  a purely  black  cat,  the  first  born  of  a 
first-born  cat,  both  black  also,  obtain  her  afterbirth, 
and  burn  it,  and  then  rub  your  eyes  with  the  ashes, 
and  look.  At  night,  in  ruins,  in  filthy  places,  in  branches 
of  trees  and  between  the  horns  of  oxen,  you  will  see 


devils  enough  in  five  minutes  to  make  you  a teetotaller 
for  the  rest  of  your  days.  But  beware,  or  you  will 
never  see  the  ruby  gates  of  heaven,  wear  the  eight 
garments  of  the  blessed,  and  smell  the- eight  hundred 
kinds  of  roses  which  would  promptly  convert  the  Dean 
of  Rochester  to  Judaism  if  he  knew  about  them. 

If  one  ponders  upon  the  Jewish  hatred  of  gain  and 
terror  of  usury  (until  persecution  forced  the  chosen 
people  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  Dr.  Edersheim  ex- 
plains), one  begins  to  understand  why  it  is  that  the 
Jews  nowadays  are  not  enthusiastic  about  a return  to 
their  national  autonomy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  book  we  catch  sight  of 
several  well-known  old  friends  as  seen  through  Rab- 
binical eyes.  There  is  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  and  many  more,  and  we  close  the 
volume  with  regret  and  gratitude.  In  spite  of  all  that 
is  interesting  in  it,  in  spite  of  some  zeal  for  charity, 
candour  will  compel  the  honest  reader  to  admit  that, 
with  St.  Jerome,  Charles  Lamb,  and  the  whole  world 
of  borrowers,  “I  own  that  I detest  the  Jews  with  in- 
expressible hatred  ” ; but  we  must  all  make  an  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  instructive  and  unsystematic 
Doctor  whose  last  book  is  his  best,  and  whose  place 
none  can  take. 

ABERDEEN  UNIVERSITY. 

“A  History  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  1495-1895.” 
By  John  Malcolm  Bulloch.  London  : Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  1895. 

FOUR  hundred  years  ago  it  grieved  a genial  Pope, 
Alexander  VI.,  that  his  children  in  the  North, 
“ cut  off  from  the  world  by  firths  and  very  lofty  moun- 
tains,” did  not  possess  the  priceless  pearl  of  knowledge 
“ which,  besides  conducing  to  a clear  understanding  of 
the  secrets  of  the  universe,  raises  those  of  humble 
origin  to  the  highest  rank.”  He  gave  a Bull,  granting 
the  foundation  of  a University,  on  the  model  of  Paris 
and  Bologna,  “that  the  realm  may  be  adorned 
with  the  gifts  of  science  : that  the  University  may 
produce  men  eminent  for  their  ripe  judgment,  crowned 
with  the  graces  of  virtue,  and  learned  in  the  teachings 
of  the  various  Faculties  ; and  that  there  may  be  therein 
a cool  fountain  of  whose  fulness  all  the  faithful  in 
Christ  may  drink,  streaming  thither  from  every  quarter, 
in  their  desire  to  be  adorned  by  learning  and  virtue.” 

It  was  really  the  great  Bishop  Elphinstone  who  had 
instigated  the  giving  of  the  Bull,  and  by  his  most 
capable  hands  the  University  was  equipped  from  the 
very  beginning  with  the  four  Faculties  of  Arts,  Theo- 
logy, Law,  and  Medicine.  As  Mr.  Bulloch  points  out, 
its  scope  was  thus  wider  than  that  of  any  University  in 
Britain.  “There  was  no  Professor  of  Medicine  in 
Cambridge  until  1540,  or  in  Oxford  until  1546.  Dublin 
was  equipped  in  1618,  Glasgow  in  1637,  Edinburgh  in 
1685,  and  St.  Andrews  in  1721.”  Naturally  enough, 
the  dominant  note  of  a University  founded  by  eccle- 
siastics was  ecclesiastical.  The  teachers  were  beneficed 
clergy,  and,  when  the  first  College  was  founded,  its 
regulations  and  constitution  were  severely  monastical. 
The  students  lived  in  the  College,  and  their  studies 
were  guided  by  “regents.”  The  regents,  abolished 
only  in  1799,  corresponded  to  tutors  rather  than  to 
professors.  The  same  regent  conducted  a student 
through  the  whole  curriculum,  looking  after  his  morals 
and  his  manners,  and  finally  admitting  him  to  his 
degree.  Under  the  Catholic  regime  the  University 
flourished  greatly ; the  endowments  grew,  stately  build- 
ings arose,  and  the  International  Church  kept  the 
remote  North  in  touch  with  European  culture.  Then 
came  the  Reformation.  Aberdeen  was  the  last  Univer- 
sity to  hold  out  for  the  old  faith.  “The  University 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  Reformers  in  January 
1651,  when  the  officials  were  brought  to  book  by  the 
General  Assembly,  which  sat  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh. Principal  Anderson — * a man,’  says  Knox, 

‘ more  subtil  and  crafty  than  ather  learned  or  godlie  ’ — 
was  accompanied  to  the  capital  by  the  Official  of  Aber- 
deen and  some  of  the  regents.  ‘ Thair  was  very  sharpe 
and  hard  disputaciouns  ’ between  the  professors  and 
the  Reformers,  headed  by  Knox,  ‘ specially  concerning 
the  veritie  of  the  bodie  and  bluid  of  Christ  in  tho 
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Sacrament  and  sacrifice  of  the  messe.’  ” But  it  was 
not  till  1559,  when  the  Regent  Murray  went  north 
and  deposed  the  Catholic  professors,  that  the  reign  of 
the  Protestants  began. 

The  new  epoch  began  with  a series  of  muddling 
interferences  that  speedily  reduced  the  University  to  a 
total  of  sixteen  scholars,  and  the  Earl  Marischal,  de- 
spairing- of  the  old  University,  founded  a new  College 
and  a new  University  in  the  rising  town  of  New 
Aberdeen,  some  two  miles  from  the  Aulton,  where 
the  original  foundation  was  situated.  Thus  arose 
the  curious  anomaly,  ended  only  in  1858,  that 
within  two  miles  of  each  other  there  existed  two  rival 
Universities,  each  recognized  by  the  State,  and  each 
entitled  to  teach  and  to  grant  degrees.  The  perpetual 
little  quarrels  between  the  two  naturally  retarded  the 
progress  of  both.  And  even  Mr.  Bulloch’s  pleasant 
writing  fails  to  make  this  part  of  the  history  interesting. 
It  was  an  era  of  small  men,  absorbed  in  small,  local 
problems.  Mr.  Bulloch,  perhaps  fearing  that  the  time  is 
not  yet  remote  enough  for  personal  estimates,  touches 
lightly  upon  the  progress  of  the  University  since  the 
union  of  the  two.  We  may  amend  his  reticence  and 
declare  what  every  one  who  knows  Aberdeen  knows 
or  should  know.  The  great  reputation  achieved  by  the 
University  in  our  own  time  has  been  the  result  of  the 
work  of  two  men.  Dr.  Alexander  Bain,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  the  Mills,  and  himself  a man  of  European 
reputation,  was  appointed  to  the  joint  Chair  of  Logic  and 
English  Literature  in  1858.  During  his  long  tenure  of 
the  post,  he  sent  out  to  the  world  a series  of  pupils  of 
whom  the  largest  Universities  might  have  been  proud. 
His  fame  as  a philosopher  and  his  influence  as  a teacher 
conquered  even  Presbyterian  obscurantism,  and  many 
of  those  who  differed  most  from  him  on  dogmatic  points 
were  the  readiest  to  acknowledge  their  debt  to  him.  In 
medicine  the  untiring  energy  of  John  Struthers,  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  created  a medical  school  that 
attracted  students,  not  only  from  all  Scotland,  but  from 
England  and  the  colonies. 

The  future  of  Aberdeen  is  much  more  doubtful.  The 
last  Commission  made  a series  of  changes  in  the  curri- 
culum for  the  Arts  degree,  the  effect  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict.  As  Mr.  Bulloch  humorously  puts 
it  : “ With  the  subjects  at  present  provided  for  at 
Aberdeen,  the  Arts  student  may  graduate  in  617  different 
ways.  If  all  the  subjects  prescribed  were  taught,  he 
might  graduate  in  half  a million  curricula.”  The  in- 
creased facilities  for  medical  teaching  in  London,  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  at  the  English  provincial 
medical  schools,  are  preventing  the  migration  of  English- 
men to  the  Aberdeen  medical  faculty.  The  throwing 
open  of  the  degrees  to  women  is  transforming  the 
University  into  a normal  school  for  teachers.  But  this 
may  be  a gloomy  view.  A University  that  has  success- 
fully traversed  the  many  vicissitudes  so  pleasantly 
described  by  Mr.  Bulloch  may  yet  survive  the  paper 
schemes  of  a modern  Commission.  In  any  event  all 
graduates  of  Aberdeen,  and  perhaps  a wider  public,  will 
be  grateful  to  Mr.  Bulloch  for  this  compact  and  in- 
teresting history. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW. 

<(The  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  Church  of  England.” 
By  the  late  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  Bart.  Second 
edition.  Edited  by  Sir  Walter  George  Frank 
Phillimore,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  assisted  by  C.  Fuhr 
Jemmett,  B.C.L.  London  : Sweet  & Maxwell, 
Limited  ; Stevens  & Sons,  Limited.  1895. 

C IR  WALTER  PHILLIMORE  is  probably  the 
v-^  g-reatest  ecclesiastical  lawyer  of  the  day,  as  was 
his  father  before  him.  With  the  care  that  filial  piety 
enjoins  and  the  competency  that  thorough  knowledge 
ensures,  Sir  Walter  has  brought  his  father’s  great  work 
up  to  date.  We  have  examined  the  book  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  we  do  not  find  that  anything  has 
been  omitted  which  the  progress  of  time  has  required 
to  be  added  to  Sir  Robert’s  work,  published  now 
over  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  pleasure  with  which  the  reviewer  turns  from  the 
mass  of  superfluous  text-books  and  students’  manuals 
to  anything  so  complete  in  the  conception,  so  thorough 


in  its  finish,  as  this  standard  work  on  Ecclesiastical 
Law.  It  is  so  much  more  than  a mere  law  book  that 
to  commend  the  mechanical  accuracy  of  the  new  edition 
seems  almost  beside  the  mark.  Sir  Walter  has  not 
only  brought  the  work  up  to  date  in  respect  of  statutes, 
decisions,  &c. , but  has  put  the  book  in  many  parts  on 
a sounder  basis  than  it  was  before,  especially  from  the 
historic  point  of  view.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
ecclesiastical  law  is  the  impossibility  of  separating  it 
from  the  history  and  theology  in  which  it  lies 
embedded.  To  treat  it  abstractly  by  ignoring 
every  aspect  but  its  actual  and  present  binding 
force,  if  possible  at  all,  is  to  make  it  wholly  unintelli- 
gible. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  lawyer  attempts  to 
run  up  his  doctrines  to  their  extreme  point,  he  loses 
himself  in  the  obscurity  of  remote  historical  inquiry  or 
the  transcendentalism  of  high  theological  dogma. 
Where  to  begin,  where  to  draw  the  line,  is  a matter 
of  the  most  difficult  judgment,  on  which  probably  no 
writer  on  ecclesiastical  law  has  ever  satisfied  himself, 
still  less  any  one  else.  The  problem  lands  you  in  a 
paradox  ; to  be  thorough,  you  must  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning ; if  you  begin  at  the  beginning,  you  cannot  be 
thorough.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  began  with  a defini- 
tion of  the  “ Holy  Catholic  Church,”  and  summed  up  in 
half  a page  problems  which  have  filled  countless 
volumes  in  their  discussion.  To  the  specialist  in 
ecclesiastical  history  such  portions  of  the  work  must 
appear  superficial,  and  they  will  not  always  be  sound. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  status  of  the  Anglican  Church  without  referring 
to  its  position  in  relation  to  the  “Church  universal.” 
So,  too,  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  episcopacy,  “the 
cardinal  point  of  the  constitution  ” of  the  Church  of 
England,  being  catholic,  he  has  to  give  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  bishops.  St.  Peter  is  accordingly  described 
as  a bishop,  and  the  inauguration  directly  by  the 
Apostles  themselves  of  the  order  of  bishops,  as  under- 
stood in  mediaeval  and  modern  times,  is  taken 
for  granted  as  historically  certain.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Sir  Walter  would  have  done  well  if  he 
had  in  this  edition  stated  the  historic  evidence  of  the 
Apostolic  succession  more  critically.  To  overstate  an 
already  overwhelmingly  strong  case  is  not  to  strengthen 
it.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  parish  churches  and  of  tithes  has  been 
amended.  The  story  of  Offa  and  the  murder  of  Ethelbert 
in  connexion  with  the  secular  enforcement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  tithe  has  disappeared,  together  with  other 
matter  mainly  based  on  Prideaux,  a much-discredited 
authority  ; while  the  reader  is  now  referred  to  a much 
surer  guide,  the  late  Lord  Selborne.  When,  again,  we 
come  to  “ Church  property,”  we  are  informed  that  its 
origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  bag  which  was  kept  by 
Judas.  These  are  historic  difficulties  ; we  have  a 
theological  one  in  Part  III.,  “ The  Church  in  her 
relation  to  the  general  life  of  her  members.”  It  was  re- 
quired to  find  in  the  nature  of  the  Church  some  common 
ground  for  all  her  sacraments,  ministrations,  and  offices. 
So  we  have  this — “ It  is  the  office  of  the  Church  to 
train  and  educate  men  for  another  world.”  True  in 
itself,  this  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  inadequate  and 
inverted  way  of  describing  the  whole  duty  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  However,  while  these  general  propo- 
sitions of  history  and  theology,  which  in  some  shape 
or  another  are  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  of  what 
follows,  may  not  always  be  satisfactory,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  suggest  any  formulae  that  were.  After  all, 
it  is  ecclesiastical  law  with  which  the  book  is  primarily 
concerned  ; and  when  we  stand  on  a strictly  legal 
footing,  weaknesses  of  this  nature  disappear.  But 
there  is  a point  of  law  in  connexion  with  “Church 
Property  ” which  seems  to  us  to  be  misleadingly  ex- 
pressed. “The  legal  personality  of  the  Church,”  we 
read  on  p.  1575,  “and  its  consequent  capacity  of  in- 
heriting, is  a principle  incorporated  into  the  jurispru- 
dence of  all  Christian  countries  under  all  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  government.”  This  might  be  taken  to 
mean  that  the  Church  as  a whole  made  up  a legal  person, 
was  a corporation,  and  so  capable  collectively  of  owning 
property.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  case  ; and  though 
doubtless  what  is  meant  is  that  the  Church  collectively 
through  the  legal  personality  of  the  component 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  sole  or  aggregate,  is  capable 
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of  owning  property,  such  a meaning  might  not  be  clear 
to  a non-legal  reader,  and  might  lead  him  into  the 
popular  error  which  Professor  Freeman  and  Lord 
Selborne  took  such  pains  to  correct.  We  attach  the 
more  importance  to  points  of  this  kind  as  we  do  not 
regard  this  work  as  only  a book  for  lawyers.  If  those 
who  are  interested  in  ecclesiastical  controversy  would 
turn  to  “ Phillimore  ” rather  than  Church  Defence 
productions  on  the  one  hand  or  Liberationist  effusions 
on  the  other,  they  would  get  a real  knowledge  of  the 
merits  of  the  dispute  ; and  the  more  so  that  the 
different  aspects  of  the  subject  are  shown,  without 
prejudice,  in  the  cold  dry  light  of  law.  Such  research 
might  very  well  dispel  many  cherished  illusions  on 
either  side,  but  the  intellectual  Churchman  will  surely 
put  down  the  book  with  a feeling  of  renewed,  if 
refined,  conviction.  We  commend  the  work  espe- 
cially to  the  multitude  (including,  unfortunately, 
many  educated  men  passing  as  Churchmen)  who 
imagine  that  the  Anglican  Church  dates  from  the 
Reformation,  and  who  fancy  that  nothing  previous  to 
that  epoch  is  of  any  value  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  It  strikes  us  that  a large  section  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  amongst  them  the  Archdeacon 
of  London,  would  do  well  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  the  following  passage  : — 

“The  law  of  the  Church  of  England  is  derived  from 
the  leading  general  councils  of  the  undivided  church, 
from  the  practice  and  usage  incorporating  portions  .of 
the  general  canonical  jurisprudence,  from  provincial 
constitutions,  from  canons  passed  by  her  clergy  and 
confirmed  by  the  crown  in  convocation,  and  from 
statutes  enacted  by  parliament — that  is,  the  crown,  the 
spirituality  and  the  temporality  of  the  realm.”  The 
proper  understanding  of  this  one  passage  alone  out.  of 
the  two  volumes  would  mean  the  entire  reconstruction 
of  many,  if  not  most,  Englishmen’s  conception  of  their 
own  Church. 

A GUIDE  TO  WALHALLA. 

“ Wagner’s  Ring  of  the  Nibelung.”  By  Gustav  Cobbe. 

London  : William  Reeves.  1896. 

BAYREUTH  intends  to  give  us  only  the  “Ring” 
this  year  ; and  though  this  is  rather  disappointing 
if  not  disgusting  to  those  who  look  to  see  “ Parsifal  ” 
at  least  once  in  three  years,  and  who  do  not  see  why 
Bayreuth  should  be  supported  only  to  perform  operas 
which  can  be  heard  all  the  world  over,  yet  from  one 
point  of  view  the  disappointment  is  rather  a blessing  in 
disguise.  For  at  least  we  are  spared  an  outrageous 
flood  of  “ explanations  ” of  that  great  masterpiece  ; and 
how  outrageous  the  flood  might  have  been  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  number  of  guides  to  the  “ Ring  ” which 
have  already  been  published.  Even  Mr.  Joseph 
Bennett  is  in  the  field  again  with  his  laughably  foolish 
“ Letters  from  Bayreuth.”  Who  Mr.  Gustav  Cobb£  is 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know,  nor  yet  can  we  guess  at  his 
special  qualifications  for  “explaining”  the  “Ring.” 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  his  little  handbook  is  that 
it  is  better  than  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett’s  ; and  indeed  Mr. 
Cobbe  would  have  accomplished  an  astounding  feat  had 
he  written  a worse  one.  He  tries  to  make  “The 
Valkyrie  ” acceptable  to  the  bourgeois  mind,  and  has 
recourse  to  a novel  argument.  “ No  one  stops,”  says 
he,  “ to  think  during  that  impassioned  scene  [the  scene 
of  the  love-duet]  that  the  close  relationship  between 
Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  would  in  these  days  have  been 
a bar  to  their  legal  union.  For  all  we  know,  in  those 
moments  when  the  impassioned  music  of  that  scene 
whirls  us  away  in  its  resistless  current,  not  a drop  of 
related  blood  courses  through  their  veins.”  Let  us  tell 
Mr.  Cobbe  that  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  should  not  be 
answered  that  way.  The  way  to  answer  Mr.  Bennett 
is  to  remind  him  of  the  amorous  sentiments  uttered  by 
Solomon  in  “The  Rose  of  Sharon  ” — the  remarks  about 
the  number  of  his  queens  and  his  concubines,  and  the 
contours  of  the  Sulamite.  Mr.  Bennett  only  used  the 
immortality  argument  about  “ The  Valkyrie  ” because 
any  stick  does  to  beat  a dog  with.  We  tremble  to  think 
what  might  have  happened  if  Wagner,  instead  of  versi- 
fying the  story  of  the  “ Ring”  himself,  had  asked  Mr. 
Bennett  to  do  it.  Would  Mr.  Bennett  have  felled 


Wagner  on  the  spot,  or  would  he— but  we  dare  not 
pursue  the  subject  further  ! For  the  rest,  Mr.  Cobbe 
takes  us  laboriously  through  the  whole  four  dramas, 
conscientiously  nicknaming  all  the  themes  in  the 
absurdest  fashion  conceivable.  But  still,  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  Wagner’s  gigantic  masterwork  will  find 
the  understanding  of  it  made  a little  easier  by  a perusal 
of  the  book. 
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Richard  Bentley  & Son.  1896. 

A Fight  with  Fate.”  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  London  : 
F.  V.  White  & Co.  1896. 

Gladys  Pemberton.”  By  Florence  M.  S.  Scott. 

London  : Smith,  Elder,  & Co.  1896. 

Our  Widow.”  By  Florence  Warden.  London  : 
F.  V.  White  & Co.  1896. 

A King  and  a few  Dukes.”  By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
New  York  and  London  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
(The  Knickerbocker  Press.)  1896. 


LADY  LOHENGRIN  ” has  a whimsical  plot,  on 
which  most  of  the  humour  of  the  story  depends. 
The  author  takes  a good,  unspoiled  young  man,  middle- 
class  of  the  middle-class,  pure  of  mind  and  thick  of 
head,  and  gives  him  for  lady-love  a romantically 
fascinating  woman  of  the  world,  whose  nationality,  and 
even  name,  are  entirely  unknown  to  him.  This  myste- 
rious being  exacts  a promise  that  they  shall  remain  so 
during  her  pleasure,  in  order  to  test  her  young  lover’s 
trust  in  her,  pleasing  herself  with  the  idea  of  endowing 
him  with  “wealth  and  an  honoured  name”  as  the 
reward  of  his  patience.  What  happens  is  precisely 
what  one  would  expect.  A suburban  father  blusters,  a 
suburban  mother  weeps,  and  the  youth  gives  the  lady 
up  after  a few  weak  protests. 

“ Wisdom’s  Folly,”  too,  has  an  original  heroine. 
Her  weird  attractiveness,  which  depends  neither  on 
youth  nor  on  beauty,  is  drawn  cleverly  and  conceivably 
enough.  What  is  less  understandable  is  her  attitude, 
and  that  of  her  family,  towards  her  husband  when  he 
shows  annoyance  on  hearing  that  she  has  allowed  his 
cousin  and  trusted  friend  to  make  love  to  her.  That 
the  cousin  should  have  dared  to  embrace  her,  the  virtu- 
ously indignant  Eleanor  considers  an  outrage.  That 
she  should  have  contentedly  received  the  embrace  was 
a “blunder.”  When  this  “blunder”  is  not  lightly 
ignored  by  her  adoring  husband,  Eleanor  becomes 
thoroughly  and  aggravatingly  ill  and  nearly  dies.  Then 
the  husband  is  dragged  in  to  gaze  upon  his  cruel  handi- 
work. Whereupon  she  promptly  recovers,  and  lives 
ever  after  in  a kind  of  odour  of  sanctity. 

“A  Fight  with  Fate”  is  the  story  of  a deserving 
young  person  with  a tyrannical  employer,  and  a happy 
conclusion  comes  in  the  person  of  a reformed  Byronic 
earl.  With  these  stock  puppets  the  tale  dances  along 
gaily.  We  are  amused  when  Beatrice  mistakes  the 
“ strictly  dishonourable”  proposal  of  Lord  Lynford  for 
an  offer  of  marriage,  and  indulgently  credulous  when 
she  turns  out  to  be  his  cousin  and  the  heiress  to  his 
lands. 

“Gladys  Pemberton”  begins  by  being  a rather 
troublesome  young  woman  of  unreasonable  tendencies, 
which  lead  her,  among  other  follies,  to  disfigure  her 
arm  by  burning  it  “to  sge  what  martyrs  felt.”  She 
ends  as  the  noble  and  pathetic  maiden  who  nurses  a 
fever-struck  village  and  sacrifices  her  own  health.  The 
minor  characters  save  the  book  to  some  extent. 
Naughty  Jane  and  priggish  Mary  are  admirably 
drawn  ; so  is  Rose,  the  somewhat  bovine  elder  sister  ; 
so  are  the  disputes  between  the  “fine  fellow”  of  a 
doctor  and  the  scholarly  egoistical  clergyman. 

“ Our  Widow  ” is  a slightly  cor.fused  story  on  lines 
that  once  had  a great  vogue.  It  deals  with  a family  of 
slangy  but  superlatively  innocent  young  girls,  who  all 
pair  off  on  the  last  page  without  leaving  one  character 
unmarried.  There  is  an  atmosphere  throughout  of 
cheap  misunderstanding  and  trivial  flirtation,  life-like 
enough,  but  sordid  in  the  telling.  Descriptions  of 
dress  abound.  “ Our  Widow  ” is  calculated  to  appeal  t 
to  a large  class  of  feminine  readers. 
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“ A King-  and  a few  Dukes  ” reminds  one  irresistibly 
of  the  author  of  “ The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  ” — more,  per- 
haps, by  the  mise  en  scene  and  general  style  than  by  any 
tangible  plagiarism.  This  is  our  only  cavil.  The  book 
is  witty,  full  of  dramatic  situations  humorously  treated, 
and  a subtly  blended  mixture  of  whimsical  extravagance 
and  seriousness.  The  author  may  be  congratulated  on 
a really  entertaining  little  novel  of  the  sham-historical 
order. 

“Much  in  a Name.”  By  Evan  May.  London:  Digby, 
Long,  & Co.  1896. 

“Juanita  Carrington.”  By  Mrs.  Robert  Jocelyn. 

London  : Digby,  Long,  & Co.  1896. 

“ The  Dream-Charlotte.”  By  M.  Betham-Edwards, 
London  : A.  & C.  Black.  1896. 

“ Much  in  a Name”  is  a mildly  interesting  book  until 
we  come  to  the  foolish  and  stale  device  from  which  it 
takes  its  title.  Mattie,  the  heroine,  is  a north  country 
mill-hand  of  superior  education,  and  she  finds  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  a “ cultured  ” young  lodger  in  her  aunt’s 
house.  This  aunt  has  the  same  Christian  name  and 
surname  as  herself — a fact  of  which  the  lodger  could 
hardly  have  been  unaware  in  his  intimacy  with  both. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  goes  away  and  writes  to  propose 
marriage  to  the  niece,  he  makes  confusion  of  the  names 
and  finds  himself  confronted  by  the  aunt,  who  promptly 
flies  to  his  side  and  expects  him  to  marry  her.  The 
second  glaring  improbability  is  that  he  at  once  does  so. 
For  a tragedy  so  far-fetched  the  author  can  expect  little 
sympathy.  Fortunately  for  him  (or  her)  it  comes  almost 
at  the  end  of  the  book  ; the  doings  of  Mattie  among  her 
uncongenial  surroundings  and  unwelcome  admirers  are 
entertaining  enough  to  have  stood  on  their  own 
merits,  without  the  afterthought  which  detracts  from 
the  general  effect. 

In  “Juanita  Carrington,”  the  author  introduces  us  to 
very  select  circles  indeed.  So  refined  is  the  hero  that 
the  homely  title  of  “ man  ” may  not  be  applied  to  him. 
He  is  “ a thoroughly  polished  gentleman  of  the  world.” 
The  beautiful,  ingenuous,  and  obtrusively  pure  heroine 
Is  put  off  with  a mere  baronet  uncle  ; but  the  wicked 
dark  lady  who  makes  the  mild  mischief  necessary  to 
such  tales  is  a duchess,  and  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  women  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  like 
being  thorough — even  thoroughly  fatuous. 

When  “The  Dream-Charlotte  ” announces  Charlotte 
Corday  as  its  heroine,  we  expect  a Tussaud-like  thrill 
or  two,  and  at  least  a spirited  bath-scene.  But  the 
book  is  a fraud  in  that  one  particular.  Charlotte  hardly 
comes  in  at  all,  though,  like  Queen  Elizabeth  in  “The 
Critic,”  she  is  constantly  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  The 
real  heroine  is  a fine  young  creature  called  Airette, 
convent-bred  but  peasant-born,  and  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated with  the  revolutionary  notions  of  Charlotte, 
whom  she  adores.  The  peasant  woman,  Judith,  who 
keeps  her  Protestant  faith  through  a lifetime  spent 
among  Catholics,  is  another  prominent  character  and 
a very  pathetic  one.  We  like  the  story,  and  have  no 
quarrel  except  with  the  title.  It  is  misleading,  as  we 
have  said,  besides  being  vaguely  suggestive  of  some- 
thing culinary. 

NEW  SCIENCE  BOOKS. 

“ Artistic  and  Scientific  Taxidermy  and  Modelling.”  By 
Montagu  Browne,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.  London  : A.  & C.  Black. 
1896. 

“ The  Royal  Natural  History.”  Edited  by  Richard  Lydekker. 
Vol.  V.  Reptiles,  Fishes,  &c.  London  : Warne  & Co. 
1896. 

“Ice  Work,  Present  and  Past.”  By  T.  G.  Bonney.  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series.  Vol.  LXXVIII.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul.  1 896. 

“The  Astronomy  of  Milton’s  ‘Paradise  Lost.’”  By  T.  N. 
Orchard,  M.D.  London  : Longmans.  1896. 

THERE  are  few  of  the  ancillary  departments  of  science  that 
have  gained  so  much  in  the  last  twenty  years  as  the  art  of 
“ setting  up  ” skins  and  casts  of  animals.  In  many  of  the  local 
museums,  and,  unfortunately,  even  in  some  of  the  larger  insti- 
tutions, there  still  linger  specimens  of  the  grotesque  parodies  of 
nature  that  satisfied  the  curators  of  earlier  generations.  The 
older  method  consisted  in  skinning  the  creature,  treating  the 
skin  with  some  preserving  material,  and  then  stuffing  it 


with  bran  or  rags.  The  operator  was  an  untrained  bungler, 
ignorant  of  the  structure  and  special  characters  of  the 
creatures  with  which  he  was  dealing,  and  quite  unaccustomed 
to  study  them  in  life.  Mr.  Montagu  Browne  is  one  of  those 
who  have  greatly  advanced  the  art  in  England,  and  for  this 
useful  volume  he  has  drawn  upon  all  the  best  known  American 
and  Continental  methods.  As  he  explains  very  fully  in  this 
volume,  the  great  feature  of  modern  methods  consists  in  the 
modelling  of  the  creature’s  body.  The  operator  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  anatomical  structure,  of  surface  anatomy,  and  of 
the  characteristic  attitudes  and  positions  of  the  living  things. 
The  skins  have  to  be  treated  so  as  best  to  preserve  colour  and 
markings,  and  a framework  has  to  be  slowly  modelled  over 
which  the  prepared  skin  finally  has  to  be  drawn.  There  are 
many  materials,  suited  for  different  cases,  of  which  this  frame- 
work may  be  made  ; the  important  matter  is  that  it  shall  be  a 
faithful  copy  of  the  contours  of  the  skinned  animal.  The 
various  devices  for  securing  this,  the  nature  and  application  of 
the  preserving  fluids,  and  a thousand  other  technical  details 
relating  to  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fish,  invertebrates,  and 
plants  are  discussed  clearly,  and  fully  illustrated  by  drawings 
and  photographs.  We  have  great  confidence  in  recommending 
Mr.  Browne’s  work  to  curators  of  museums  and  to  professional 
and  amateur  taxidermists. 

The  very  satisfactory  undertaking  for  which  Messrs.  Warne 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Lydekker  is  maintaining  the  repu- 
tation ensured  by  the  early  volumes.  The  description  of  living 
crocodiles,  turtles,  lizards,  and  snakes  is  simple  enough,  and 
required  merely  a naturalist  with  the  ordinary  powers  of  expo- 
sition ; but  associated  with  living  reptiles  are  a number  of 
extinct  creatures  of  great  interest,  and  in  many  cases  of  obscure 
relationship.  In  describing  these  “ monsters  of  the  prime,” 
Mr.  Lydekker  had  the  advantage  of  long  practical  acquaintance 
with  palaeontological  work,  andhe  has  used  his  special  knowledge 
to  great  advantage.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  he 
found  little  space  for  the  remarkable  fossil  reptiles  known  as 
the  Anomodontia.  These,  by  the  structure  of  their  teeth  and 
bones,  as,  indeed,  Mr.  Lydekker  points  out,  were  the  nearest 
representatives  we  know  of  the  bridging  forms  between  mam- 
mals and  amphibia.  In  recent  years  many  wonderful  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  among  the  African  representatives  of 
the  group,  and  we  should  have  liked  to  see  a fuller  account  of 
these. 

Perhaps  fishes  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  groups  to  classify. 
The  immense  amount  of  recent  work  upon  them,  perhaps,  has 
increased  the  difficulties  of  arranging  them.  Naturalists,  for 
instance,  are  at  odds  as  to  whether  or  no  the  great  and  appa- 
rently well-marked  group  of  bony  ganoids  is  polyphyletic — that 
is  to  say,  whether  those  fishes  that  have  been  grouped  together 
as  ganoids  may  not  after  all  be  descendants  of  different  ancestors, 
disguising  their  real  differences  by  acquired  resemblances.  Mr. 
Lydekker  treads  warily,  following,  but  not  insisting  too  strongly, 
upon  the  most  recent  views.  The  last  section  of  the  volume 
we  cannot  estimate  so  highly.  A great  part  of  modern  mor- 
phology centres  round  the  subject  of  the  last  five-and-twenty 
pages,  devoted  to  “the  lowest  vertebrates  and  their  allies.” 
No  doubt  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  treatise  to  explain 
structure  and  relationships  requiring  copious  reproductions  of 
microscopic  preparations,  and  accounts  of  the  peculiar  structure 
and  habits  of  the  pelagic  larvae  that  bind  the  vertebrates  with 
lower  forms.  Mr.  Lydekker,  following  chiefly  the  recently 
published  popular  volume  of  Mr.  Willey,  is  content  with  a 
sparse  account  of  this  most  interesting  set  of  creatures.  But  it 
contrasts  unfortunately  with  the  rest  of  the  volume,  as  it  suggests 
that  its  writer  had  no  special  knowledge  of  the  creatures  with 
which  he  was  dealing. 

Since  the  great  Agassiz  delivered  an  obscure  Swiss  professor 
of  the  Ice-Age  theory,  and  presented  it  in  a robust  condition  to 
the  world,  an  astonishing  number  of  distinguished  popularizers 
of  science,  from  Tyndall  to  University  Extension  Lecturers, 
have  addressed  the  public  on  ice-work.  None  the  less  we 
think  that  Professor  Bonney  is  justified  of  his  book.  In  recent 
years  a considerable  number  of  new  investigations  have  been 
made,  and,  so  far  as  most  readers  are  concerned,  have  been 
buried  in  scientific  publications  of  a strictly  technical  kind. 
Perhaps  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  present  volume  are 
not  new ; but  the  author  writes  in  a simple  and  pleasant 
fashion,  and  he  has  been  at  pains  to  bring  together  much  of 
the  latest  material.  The  maps  are  very  useful,  and  tourists  or 
others  who  visit  any  of  the  well-known  regions  at  present  or  in 
the  last  Ice  Age  covered  with  ice,  will  find  “Ice  Work”  an 
agreeable  and  interesting  companion. 

We  confess  that  for  ourselves  we  do  not  greatly  care  whether 
or  no  Milton  were  a competent  astronomer  ; but  there  are 
exact  minds  that  cannot  kneel  before  an  altar  unless  its 
orientation  be  correct.  For  these  Dr.  Orchard  in  some  three 
hundred  odd  pages  has  addressed  himself  to  the  following 
tasks: — “1.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  Milton’s  astronomical 
knowledge.  2.  To  describe  the  starry  Heavens  and  the 
celestial  objects  mentioned  in  ‘ Paradise  Lost.’  3.  To  exemplify 
the  use  which  Milton  has  made  of  astronomy  in  the  exercise  of 
his  imaginative  and  descriptive  powers.”  We  are  gratified  to 
be  able  to  assure  doubting  Thomases  that  the  Doctor  regards 
Milton’s  astronomical  knowledge  as  very  creditable,  and  that 
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he  approves  very  highly  of  the  fashion  in  which  Milton 
exercised  his  “descriptive  and  imaginative  powers.” 

We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Allen  & Co.  a new 
volume  of  their  excellent  “ Naturalists’  Library,”  “ British 
Birds,”  Vol.  III.  ; from  Macmillan  & Co.  a useful  “ Dictionary 
of  Chemical  Solubilities,”  by  A.  M.  Comey ; “The  Spraying  of 
Plants,”  by  E.  G.  Lodeman,  a full  account  of  the  uses  and 
modes  of  application  of  sprays  and  powders  for  insecticide 
purposes;  and  “Mechanics  for  Beginners,”  in  which  Mr. 
Gallatly  sets  forth  clearly,  and  with  many  illustrating  problems, 
the  elements  of  mechanics,  paying  special  attention  to  their 
mathematical  and  arithmetical  side  ; from  Collins,  a new 
edition  of  Thorpe’s  well-known  “Manual  of  Organic  and 
Inorganic  Chemistry,”  in  two  volumes  ; from  Norman  & Son, 
“ An  Analysis  of  Astronomical  Motion,”  written  because  the 
author,  Dr.  Henry  Pratt,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
“necessary  to  give  a simpler  expression  to  his  views,”  as  even 
“ those  who  were  supposed  to  be  qualified  astronomers”  have 
fallen  into  “ grave  misapprehensions  regarding  them  ” ; from 
Duncker  & Humblot,  Leipzig,  Vol.  II.  of  the  “ Proceedings  of 
the  Leipzig  Verein  fur  Erdkunde,”  consisting  of  a valuable 
treatise  upon  the  anthropology  of  mountainous  districts  ; and 
from  G.  Westerman,  Brunswick,  an  excellent  popular  treatise, 
Im  Keiche  des  Lichtes,”  upon  heat  and  light,  mock  suns,  and 
so  forth. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“The  Eleventh  Commandment.”  By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe. 
London  : William  Heinemann.  1896. 

THIS  is.  the  kind  of  novel  that  gets  on  a reviewer’s 
conscience.  When  he  is  away  from  it  he  thinks  of  it  as 
something  that  ought  to  be  rather  good  ; when  he  returns  to  it 
he  cannot  make  out  where  the  good  impression  came  from. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  obvious  fault  which  disfigures 
every  second  page  of  “The  Eleventh  Commandment”— it  is 
facetiousness  ; and  we  must  conclude  that  such  facetiousness  is 
not  a superficial  error  in  style,  but  that  it  is  a spirit  that  has 
sapped  the  very  foundations  of  the  fiction : a weakening 
influence,  a pervading  mist  that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
vigorous  study.  The  personal  musings  of  an  author,  the  wags 
of  his  head,  the  digs  in  the  ribs,  his  quips  and  his  capers,  may 
be  entertaining  in  themselves,  but  they  are  not  so  with  Mr. 
Sutcliffe  ; we  do  not  suppose  he  thinks  they  are  himself,  or 
that  he  set  much  store  by  being  amusing.  Or  they  may  be 
part  of  the  artist’s  technique,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  he 
conveys  his  characters  and  his  situations  into  the  reader’s 
brain  ; they  do  not  serve  any  such  purpose  with  Mr.  Sutcliffe, 
they  are  often  mere  impertinences— a talking  to  the  reader  as 
if  he  were  a blockhead,  or  an  assumption  of  superiority  which 
not  only  is  offensive  (this  might  be  a small  matter),  but  also 
defeats  the  author’s  aim  as  a convincing  story-teller.  For 
instance,  the  fine  character  in  “ The  Eleventh  Commandment,” 
the  man  we  ought  to  reverence  down  to  the  ground,  falls  in 
love  rather  late  in  youth;  this,  the  author  tells  us,  is  a 
desperate  case,  and  he  ends  the  chapter  by  printing  in  a sepa- 
rate paragraph,  “It  is  the  same  with  the  measles.”  Such 
things,  one  might  say,  are  only  trivial  faults,  a kind  of 
sheepishness  so  common  in  English  fiction  that  it  might  be 
overlooked.  And  if  it  only  appeared  in  the  language,  or  in 
detached  places,  it  would  be  forgivable.  But  it  is  more  than 
facetiousness ; it  is  a spirit  that  goes  deep  down,  that 
spoils  the  most  vital  thing  of  all — the  artist’s  vision. 
This  superior  philosophical  tone  in  an  author  is  an  odd 
thing,  for  it  means  that  he  considers  himself  more  im- 
portant, more  interesting,  than  his  creations.  And  one  would 
imagine  that  when  an  artist  saw  a situation  or  grasped  a cha- 
racter he  would  be  filled  with  a great  reverence  : superiority 
would  be  swept  away  ; he  would  bow  his  head  humbly  and 
ecstatically,  as  before  a treasure  that  has  been  given  into  his 
hands,  and  that  yet  is  not  quite  his.  And  then  to  caper  about, 
to  thrust  out  the  tongue  like  a street-boy  ! To  exalt  himself 
and  play  from  above  with  his  treasures  as  if  they  were  his  own 
to  do  what  he  liked  with  ! It  is  this  too  much  handling  that 
has  spoilt  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s  book.  Or,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  go 
further,  and  say  the  superiority  was  an  effect  and  not  a cause, 
the  effect  of  wanting  a complete  vision  which  he  could  reverence. 
The  two  things  interact  ; the  author  does  not  see  the  thing 
quite  vigorously  enough,  and  therefore  he  can  play  about  with 
it  ; and  the  superior  habit  of  facetiousness  prevents  his  seeing 
clearly.  There  is  something  picturesque  in  the  history  of  the 
time-serving  vicar,  a low  type,  and  yet  such  a flabby  person 
as  no  one  can  be  angry  with,  and  the  unconscious  manner  in 
which  he  comes  under  the  thumb  of  the  energetic,  high-souled 
curate.  There  is  something  in  the  squire  who  breaks  out  after 
years  of  self-suppression  ; something,  too,  in  his  daughter,  who 
is  made  for  love  and  passion  and  finds  it  twice,  in  her  own  rebel- 
lious way.  But  Mr.  Sutcliffe  is  again  and  again  too  personal, 
too  subjective  in  his  vision,  even  when  he  is  not  superior.  He 
docs  take  such  a delight  in  making  the  characters  he  likes  score 
off  those  he  hates  ; he  may  carry  his  readers’  sympathy  with 
him  in  these  victories,  but  lie  cannot  deceive  them  into  believing 
that  their  pleasure  is  in  the  drama  and  not  in  the  quite  human 


tickling  that  always  takes  place  when  the  mean  are  thoroughly 
jumped  on.  Mr.  Sutcliffe  should  try  to  believe  two  things  — 
(1)  That  he  is  not  particularly  interesting  in  himself ; (2)  that 
taking  sides  is  a dangerous  weakness.  Other  people  have  been 
able  to  write  masterpieces  in  spite  of,  or  even  with  the  help  of, 
superiority  and  morality.  Mr.  Sutcliffe  cannot.  And  if  he 
wants  to  know  why  a reviewer  should  preach  Art  to  him  at  such 
a pace,  it  is  because  he  can  remember  one  good  moment  in 
“ The  Eleventh  Commandment,”  the  moment  when  the  Squire 
points  his  finger  and  bursts  out  with  “ Come  off  the  lawn,  you 
damned  haberdasher  ! ” 

“ Green-Room  Recollections.”  By  Arthur  Wm.  h Beckett. 

Bristol  : J.  W.  Arrowsmith.  London  : Simpkin,  Marshall, 

& Co.  1896. 

There  is  no  more  disappointing  companion,  in  print,  than 
your  critic  or  playwright  who  has  seen  every  first-night  for  the 
last  forty  years,  and  has  heard  Mario.  Such  a glamour  hangs 
over  the  Play  that  you  take  up  a volume  of  theatrical  reminis- 
cences with  pleasurable  expectations,  hoping  to  find  the  glory 
of  the  footlights  reflected  somewhere  on  the  pages,  and,  behold  ! 
you  find  a book  full  of  bad  jokes  and  an  incomprehensible  and 
apparently  groundless  hilariousness.  We  could  put  up  with 
the  celebrated  people  who  were  all  the  best  fellows,  the  most 
perfect  gentlemen  that  ever  stepped,  and  very  dear  friends  of 
the  author,  if  only  we  weren’t  treated  to  their  witticisms.  There 
are  in  this  volume  a couple  of  Serjeant  Ballantyne’s  repartees 
that  an  upper  third-form  boy  would  hardly  think  worth  making. 
It  is  the  system  more  than  the  author  that  is  at  fault ; it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  Aristophanes,  Sterne  and  Heine  rolled  into 
one  could  make  a passable  volume  out  of  such  disconnected  and 
choppy  recollections.  Not  but  what  there  are  at  least  two 
things  which  can  raise  a laugh — one  is  the  description  of  the 
scenery  used  in  a charity  performance  of  Hamlet , and  the  other 
is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  h Beckett  and  a friend  started  writing 
a novel  together. 

We  have  also  received  the  8th  edition  of  “The  Church 
Missionary  Atlas,”  containing  an  account  of  the  various 
countries  in  which  the  Church  Missionary  Society  labours  and 
of  its  missionary  operations  (Church  Missionary  Society)  ; 
“ Sartor  Resartus,”  with  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Dowden, 
LL.D.  (Ward,  Lock)  ; “ In  the  Blue  Pike,”  by  Georg  Ebers, 
translated  by  Mary  J.  Safford  (Sampson  Low) ; “ The  Lyrical 
Poems  of  Thomas  Campion”  and  “The  Lyrical  Poems  of 
William  Wordsworth,”  edited  by  Ernest  Rhys  (Dent)  ; “ Idylls 
of  the  King,”  IV.  and  V.,  in  Macmillan’s  “ People’s  Edition  ” ; 
Vol.  V.  of  Kegan  Paul’s  and  Vol.  III.  of  Nevvnes’s  Shakspeare 
(text);  “ Timon  of  Athens  ” and  “Julius  Ctesar,”  with  Preface, 
Notes,  and  Glossary  by  Israel  Gollancz,  in  Dent’s Temple 
Shakspeare”;  “The  Book  of  Job,”  edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A.  (Camb.),  Ph.D. 
(Penn.),  in  “The  Modern  Reader’s  Bible”  (Macmillan)  ; “The 
Provost  and  the  Last  of  the  Lairds,”  by  John  Galt  (William 
Blackwood) ; “Selections  from  Whittier”  (Routledge);  “Tourist’s 
Church  Guide,”  22nd  edition  (English  Church  Union);  “Sense 
and  Sensibility,”  illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Austin  Dobson  (Macmillan) ; Vol.  IV.  of  “ Poems 
of  William  Wordsworth,”  edited  by  W.  Knight,  and  Vol.  VII. 
of  Green’s  “History  of  the  English  People”  in  Macmillan’s 
“Eversley  Series”;  Vol.  II.  of  Motley’s  “Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic”  in  Bohn’s  Libraries  (Bell);  “Northern  and 
Eastern  Asia,”  by  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S,  being  Vol.  I.  of 
“Asia”  in  Stanford’s  “Compendium  of  Geography”;  “Jacob 
Faithful”  and  “Newton  Forster,”  by  Marryat  (Dent)  ; “Traits 
and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,”  by  William  Carleton,  edited 
by  D.  J.  O’Donoghue,  Vol.  III.  (Dent);  third  edition  of  “A 
Fool  of  Nature,”  by  Julian  Hawthorne  (Downey);  new  and 
cheaper  edition  of  “Amaryllis  at  the  Fair,”  by  Richard 
Jefferies  (Sampson  Low)  ; new  edition  of  “Sham  Gold,”  trans- 
lated from  the  Hungarian  of  Stephanie  Wohl  by  Stephen  Louis 
Simeon,  with  a Preface  by  Professor  H.  Vambery  (Ward  & 
Downey)  ; “ The  London  Manual  ” (“  London  ” Office)  ; 
“Jackanapes;  and  other  Tales,”  and  “Mary’s  Meadow;  and 
other  Tales  of  Fields  and  Flowers,”  by  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing 
(S.P.C.K.);  “Book  Sales  of  1S95,”  by  Temple  Scott  (P. 
Cockram) ; “ The  Story  of  David  Livingstone,”  by  B.  K. 
Gregory  (Sunday  School  Union);  tenth  edition  of  “The  Wild 
North  Land,”  by  Colonel  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B.,  F.R.G.S.  (Sampson 
Low)  ; “ The  Political  Laws  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Constitution  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,”  translated  by  W.  A.  Macfadyen,  B.A.,  LL. B. 
(Clowes). 


NOTICE.  — The  price  of  bach  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  -He- 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

FASHION 

FAVOURS 

FURS. 

THE  FINEST  FURS  ARE  TO  BE  FOUND  AT 

The  INTERNATIONAL  FUR  STORE 

(JAY'S,  LTD.) 

163  & 198  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


THE  SIMPSON  LEVER  CHAIN 

HAS 

REVOLUTIONISED  CYCLING 

By  Diminishing  Exertion,  Increasing  Speed,  Lessening  Friction,  Render- 
ing Ascent  of  Hills  Easy,  and  giving  to  Lady  Riders  Absolute 
Grace  in  Action. 

It  is  now  used  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Princesses 
Victoria  and  Maud  of  Wales,  Prince  George  of  Greece  ; Mr.  Labouchere,  M.P., 
Mr.  Drucker,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bainbridge,  M.P.,  Countess  De  La  Warr,  Lady  Jeune, 

&c.  &c. 

Can  be  fitted  to  every  machine  at  small  cost. 

On  View  Every  Day  at  the 

London  Show  Rooms— 119  Regent  Street,  W. 


THE  CAFE  IO¥M, 

THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


. BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGER- JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 


THE  PRINCES’  RESTAURANT, 

PICCADILLY,  W. 

£>  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  Elegant  and  Best  Appointed  Establishment  of  the 
kind  in  London,  where  Society  can  Meet  to  Enjoy 

LUNCHEONS,  DINNERS,  AND  SUPPERS 

Of  the  most  Recherche  Description. 

I He  Galleries  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  can  be  engaged  for 

BANQUETS,  BALLS,  RECEPTIONS,  &c. 

Managing  Director—  G.  FOURAULT,  from  “Benoist." 


HANS  PLACE  HOTEL, 

HANS  CRESCENT,  BELGRAVIA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Within  Three  Minutes’  Walk  of  the  Albert  Gate  Entrance  to  Hyde  Park. 

THIS  Family  Hotel,  sumptuously  furnished  and  appointed,  is  Now  Open  for 
the  Reception  of  Visitors.  It  is  luxuriously  complete  in  every  detail.  There 
are  many  self-contained  Suites  of  Apartments,  ensuring  the  utmost  privacy,  each 
having  a Bathroom,  as  well  as  Single  Bedrooms.  A High-Class  Restaurant 
(d  la  carte  and  at  fixed  prices)  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  for  Non-Residents. 
RECHERCHE  CUISINE.  One  of  the  many  attractions  of  this  Hotel  is  the 
unique  Winter  Garden,  splendidly  proportioned,  and  occupying  an  area  of  2,500 
square  feet. —Manager,  Mons.  C.  DIETTE. 


THE  LONDON  MOXJSE, 

RESTAURANT  DIEUDONNE, 

RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S. 

Most  charming  and  luxuriously  decorated  in  the  real  Louis  XV.  style  for  recherchi 
Dinners,  Luncheons,  and  Suppers  at  fixed  price  and  d la  carte.  Dining  Salons  for 
parties.  Electric  light  throughout.  Telegraphic  address ; “ Guffanti,  London.” 
Telephone  No.  35265.  The  Grand  Salon  on  the  first  floor  is  now  open. 


SPA  HOTEL. 

CPA,  BELGIUM,  12  hours  from-  London,  CERCLE  DES 

^ ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  &c.,  as  at  Monte  Carlo. — For  details,  address 
Secretary.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting,  and  Lawn  Tennis.  Theatres,  Concerts. 
Superb  Bathing  Establishment. — For  details  apply  to  M.  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary, 
Casino. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 

Proprietor , J.  CLARK. 


MATE  s PARAGUAY  TEA 

The  only  Tea  free  from  Tannic  Acid. 

No  Astringency. 

FIFTY-FIVE  MILLIONS 

Of  the  Most  Healthy  People  in  the  World 

DRINK  MATE  TEA. 


Sufferers  from  GOUT,  CONSTIPATION,  FLATULENCY, 
INDIGESTION,  DYSPEPSIA,  and  NEBVE  EXHAUSTION 
will  get  immediate  relief  by  drinking  MATE  TEA. 


Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON,  writing  in  the  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON 
NEWS,  says:— 

“ I have  tasted  the  Mat£  tea  and  found  it  perfectly  palatable  and  agreeable. 
It  seems  to  be  universally  approved  of  as  a refreshing  and  stimulating 
beverage.  It  enables  workers  to  continue  their  labours,  or  travellers  to 
pursue  their  journeys  for  long  periods  without  food.” 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  JOURNAL  says:— 

“ Mate  has  a sustaining  power  which  neither  Indian  or  China  tea,  coffee,  or 
even  chocolate,  can  claim.  Travellers  drinking  Mat£  can  go  six  or  seven 
hours  without  feeling  the  want  of  food.” 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Medical  Opinions,  “Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  &c. 


To  be  obtained  from 

The  MATE  TEA  CO.,  39  Victoria  St.,  Westminster. 

Price  3s.  per  lb.,  post  free.  AGENTS  INVITED. 


“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 

ff  D 55  FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
vIiDi  FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

DIABETES 

48s.  PER  DOZEN.  WMTQIfV 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  YV  H A X ■ 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS  : 

GEORGE  BACK  &l  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW. 

AUGUST  BANK  HOLIDAY. 

Monster  Programme  ! Twelve  Hours'  Incessant  Amusement. 

First  appearance  in  England  of 
JEAN  WEITZMAN, 

THE  MARVELLOUS  LOFTY  WIRE  and  ROPE  WALKER  EXCLUSIVELY 
ENGAGED  FOR  THE  EXCURSION  SEASON. 

BEYOND  QUESTION  THE  GREATEST  OPEN-AIR  ATTRACTION 
ON  EARTH  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Can  be  witnessed  by  a hundred  thousand  visitors  without  extra  payment. 
Magnificent  Display  of  Fireworks  by  C.  T.  Brock  & Co. 

TT MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  Two  Grand 

Ballets,  FAUST  and  LA  DANSE.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.,  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


"BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
FIVE  PER  CENT.  GOLD  BONDS,  due  1925. 

The  Receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  having 
informed  the  undersigned  that  they  will  pay  on  the  1st  of  August  next  the 
Coupon  due  on  that  date  on  the  above  Bonds,  we  are  prepared  to  encash 
on  and  after  the  1st  proximo  the  amount  of  such  Coupon  at  the  rate  of 
49rud-  Per  $.  being  ^5  2s.  2^d.  per  Coupon,  less  English  Income-tax,  on 
Bonds  of  the  above  issue  which  have  been  deposited  with  us  under  the 
agreement  of  April  10th,  1896. 

The  Trust  Receipts  issued  by  us  must  be  lodged  for  that  purpose  at  our 
Offices,  7 Lothbury,  London,  E.C.,  and  left  three  days,  in  order  that  pay- 
ment may  be  stamped  thereon. 

As  the  Receivership  still  continues,  we  shall  retain  the  Bonds  deposited 
with  us  under  the  agreement  above-mentioned,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  continue  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Bondholders. 

SPEYER  BROTHERS. 

London,  July  27,  1896. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  AND  CAUTION. 


*<  T OHN  ” BRINSMEAD  & SONS,  of  Wigmore  Street,  and 

J Brinsmead  Works,  Grafton  Road,  Kentish  Town,  London, 
whose  business  was  established  in  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Fourth, 
and  who  are  sole  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Brinsmead  Pianos, 
hereby  GIVE  NOTICE  that  they  have  NO  INTENTION  of 
CONVERTING  their  BUSINESS  into  a LIMITED  LIABILITY 
COMPANY,  and  that  they  are  in  no  way  connected  with  or  interested 
in  the  business  of  Thomas  Edward  Brinsmead  & Sons,  Limited,  which 
has  been  recently  started  by  certain  workmen  who  were  formerly  in 
their  employ,  and  in  which  business  the  public  are  now  invited  to 
take  Shares. 

This  announcement  is  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
confusion  which  has  been,  and  will  necessarily  be,  caused  through  the 
similarity  of  the  new  Company’s  name  to  that  of  “John”  Brinsmead 
& Sons,  and  also  in  consequence  of  a number  of  statements  in  the 
Prospectus  which  are  calculated  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the 
connexion  of  the  new  Company  of  Thomas  Edward  Brinsmead  & Sons 
with  “John”  Brinsmead  & Sons. 

The  facts  are  that  Thomas  Edward  Brinsmead  and  his  sons  were 
employed  as  ordinary  mechanics  until  October  1894,  when  they  com- 
menced business  on  their  own  account  in  such  a manner  that  “John  ” 
Brinsmead  & Sons  were  compelled  to  commence  an  action  against 
them  to  restrain  them  from  so  trading  as  to  mislead  the  public  into 
confusing  their  pianos  and  business  with  those  of  “John  ” Brinsmead 
& Sons,  in  which  action  a perpetual  injunction  was  granted  so  recently 
as  November  1895. 

“JOHN”  BRINSMEAD  & SONS  hereby  GIVE  NOTICE 
that  they  will  INSTITUTE  IMMEDIATE  LEGAL  PROCEED- 
INGS against  any  PERSON  or  PERSONS  who  may  SELL  or 
PASS  OFF  or  ATTEMPT  to  SELL  or  PASS  OFF  any  PIANO 
NOT  OF  THEIR  MANUFACTURE  AS  BEING  A GENUINE 
“BRINSMEAD”  PIANO,  and  they  will  REWARD  any  person 
who  shall  give  them  information  of  any  such  fraudulent  dealings. 

“JOHN”  BRINSMEAD  & SONS, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  “ Brinsmead  ” Pianos, 

18  WIGMORE  STREET. 

Established  in  the  Reign  of  King  William  the  Fourth. 

'J^'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  £ 1 8 2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World  1104 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  & SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  & JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  MOST  SCIENTIFIC  DISINFECTANT. 

ELECTROZONE 

ELECTROZONE 

A Product  of  Purest  Sea- Water 
and  Electricity. 

ABSOLUTELY  NON-POISONOUS. 

For  Use  in  the  Household,  in  the  Bath,  in  the  Sick  Room, 
in  fact  Anywhere  and  Everywhere. 

USED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

REMOVES  ALL  SMELLS. 

ANNIHILATES  DISEASE  GERMS. 

ENSURES  PERFECT  SANITATION. 

HEALS  CUTS,  BURNS,  WOUNDS,  &c. 
KILLS  INFLAMMATION. 
PREVENTS  BLOOD-POISONING. 

ELECTROZONE 

Used  in  all  the  Principal  Hospitals,  Infirmaries,  Hotels, 
and  in  Private  Houses  in  the  United  States  for 
many  years  ; its  Valuable  Properties  have 
been  demonstrated  at  Leading  English 
Hospitals,  and  recognised  by  British 
Sanitary  Specialists,  Doctors, 
and  Analysts. 

USED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


MEDITRINA  (Medicinal  Electrozone) 

Cures  Hay  Fever,  Colds  in  the  Head,  Sore 
Throat,  Scarlet  Fever,  Typhoid  Fever, 
Dysentery,  &c. 

A MARVELLOUS  CURATIVE  AGENT. 
MEDITRINA  is  sold  in  Bottles,  2s.  6d.,  by  all 
leading  Chemists  and  Stores. 

ELECTROZONE 

ELECTROZONE 

Is  sold  by  all  the  Stores  and  leading  Chemists  in  Quart 
Bottles,  Is.  Large  Quantities  on  Special  Terms. 

Note  the  Trade  Mark  “EO”  ( Electricity  and  Ozone). 

Pamphlets,  giving  full  particulars,  Post  Free  from 

THE  BRITISH  ELECTROZONE  CORPORATION, 

XiTIMIITJEID, 

TRAFALGAR  BUILDINGS,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

* 

J^OYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

Principal  and  Dean:  Professor  McFADYEAN,  M.B.,  B.Sc.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

SESSION,  1896-97. 

The  SESSIONAL  COURSE  of  INSTRUCTION  will  commence  on  Thursday, 
October  1.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  and  the  INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS  delivered  by  Professor  MacQueen,  F.R.C.V.S.,  at  1 p.m. 

Students  are  required  to  attend  Four  Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  before  being 
eligible  for  examination  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

The  College  Entrance  Fee  is  Eighty  Guineas,  the  payment  of  which  confers  the 
right  of  attendance  on  all  the  Lectures  and  Collegiate  Instruction*.  The  Fee  may  be 
paid  in  four  instalments,  viz.  : Twenty  Guineas  on  Entry,  Twenty  Guineas  at  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  Study,  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  end  of  the  second  period  of 
Study,  and  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  end  of  the  third  period  of  Study.  _ The  first 
instalment  must,  with  a Fee  of  One  Guinea  towards  the  Library  ar.d  Reading  Room 
Fund,  be  paid  prior  to  entry,  and  a further  Fee  of  10s.  6d.  to  this  Fund  will  be 
charged  annually. 

The  Matriculation  Examination  will  be  held  at  the  ROYAL  VETERINARY 
COLLEGE,  CAMDEN  TOWN,  N.W.,  on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  of  September. 

The  Obligatory  Subjects  will  be  English,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid  (Books  I., 
II.,  III.),  Latin,  and  either  a modern  Foreign  Language,  or  Greek,  or  Logic. 

Candidates  are  required  to  forward  their  names,  together  with  the  Examination 
fee  of  25s.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  not  later  than  August  22. 

Four  Prizes  of  the  value  of  ^20  each,  to  be  called  “Centenary  Prizes,”  will  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  most  efficient  Student  in  each  of  the  Four  Classes.  Besides 
the  Coleman  Prize  Medals,  Class  Medals  and  Certificates  of  Merit  are  given  in 
each  division  of  the  Students’  studies. 

Certificates  of  Distinction  are  likewise  conferred  on  Students  who  pass  a superior 
examination  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  College  Calendar  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 
July,  1896.  RICHARD  A.  N.  POWYS,  Secretary. 


(^HARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

WINTER  SESSION,  1896-97,  will  COMMENCE  on  Monday,  October  5,  at 
4 p.m. , when  Professor  MICHAEL  FOSTER,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  will  deliver  the  fin>t  HUXLEY  LECTURE  on  “Recent  Advances  in 
Science  and  their  bearing  on  Medicine  and  Surgery.” 

The  SCHOOL  PROSPECTUS,  containing  full  information  concerning  the  Eight 
Entrance  Scholarships  (value  .£550)  awarded  annually,  and  all  other  details  con- 
nected with  the  Medical  School,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Dean,  Chandos 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

H.  MONTAGUE  MURRAY,  Dean. 


piXHOLME,  DORKING.— BOYS  are  prepared  for  the 

. PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY.  Inclusive  fees,  80  or  100 
Guineas  a year,  according  to  age.  Boys  under  six  years  of  age  are  taught  in  the 
Kinder  Garten  Department  by  a fully  trained  teacher.  Fees,  60  Guineas  a year. 
Principal,  Miss  Braham  (Cambridge  Higher  Local  Certificate  in  Honours). 


MAVAL  CADETSHIPS,  1897.— TWO  VACANCIES  will 

_ be  given  to  Boys  intending  to  compete  for  above  on  very  favourable  terms 
in  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful  Navy  Schools. — Write,  Navy 
Headmaster,  Willing’s  Advertisement  Office,  162  Piccadilly,  W. 


TV/TISS  BREYMANN’S  BOARDING  SCHOOLfor YOUNG 

LADIES,  Neu-Watzum,  Wolfenbiittel,  near  Brunswick,  Germany. — YOUNG  LADIES 
desirous  of  entering  the  above-named  well-known  Boarding  School  (founded  in  1856,  and  since 
frequented  by  hundreds  of  English  pupils)  are  informed  that  they  can  have  a trustworthy  travelling 
companion  by  addressing  either  of  the  following  ladies : Miss  HAMMINCK  SCHEPEL,  128  Archway 
Road,  Highgate,  London,  N. : Miss  Arnot,  Melville  Cottage,  Park  Road,  Newhaven,  near  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  Prospectus  and  references  may  be  obtained  on  applying  to  either  address. 
Many  English  pupils  who  have  studied  languages  in  the  Institution  have  passed  the  L.L.A. 
examination  with  honours. 


COMMERCIAL. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  PLEASURE  CRUISES. 

The  Steamship  “ GARONNE,”  3,876  tons  register,  will  leave  London  on  August  25  for 
23  days  Cruise  to  the 

BALTIC, 

Visiting  COPENHAGEN,  STOCKHOLM,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  KIEL,  BALTIC 
CANAL,  and  HELIGOLAND. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  High-class  Cuisine. 


. 1 F*  GREEN  & CO.  ) Head  Offices : 

managers.  | ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO.  J Fenchurch  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

Manap-frt  JF-  GREEN  & CO.  \ Head  Offices: 

managers  ..  -|ANDERS0N,  ANDERSON  & CO.J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  Zi,200, 000.  Paid-up,  Z300, 000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1, 500, 000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


H.  HALFORD 

and 

COMPANY, 
STOCK  BROKERS, 
70  and  71 

Palmerston  Buildings, 
Old  Broad  Street, 

London. 


Business  at  close  prices. 

Speculative  Accounts  opened. 

Dealings  reported  by  wire  if  required. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 

Prompt  Settlements. 

Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  Clients. 

African  and  Australian  Mines— a 
Speciality. 

Lists  of  Closing  Prices  gratis. 

Bankers,  Parr’s  and  Alliance  Bank, 
Limited. 


Established  1869. 


Telegrams:  “Monitor,  London.” 


NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


T ONDON  and  NORTH  WESTERN  and  CALEDONIAN 
-L'  RAILWAYS  (WEST  COAST  ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE).-  ADDITIONAL 
and  ACCELERATED  TRAIN  SERVICE  now  in  operation.— WEEK  DAYS. 


Corridor  and  Luncheon  Car  Express  to  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  from  Euston  11.30  a m. 

Corridor  Luncheon  and  Dining  Car  Express  from  Euston 
at  2.0  p.m. 


London  (Euston) 
Edinburgh  (Princes  St.) 
Glasgow  (Central) 
Greenock 
Gourock.. 

Oban 

Perth 

Inverness — via  Dunkeld 

Dundee 

Aberdeen 

Ballater 

Inverness— zva:  Aberdeen 


dep. 

arr. 


a.m. 
5 15 
3 45 

3 4° 

4 3° 

4 38 
8 45 

5 3° 


a.m. 
7 1 = 

5 5° 

6 o 

6 58 

7 11 


a.m.  \ a.m. 
10  o 11  30 
6 30“  7 

6 45  8 

7 35,  9 
7 45  9 


7 55 


8 40 
10  15 


A 

p.m. 

2 c 
10  30 
10  30 
12  12 
12  22 

4 45 
12  18J  4 36 

6 10  9 40 
1 5|  5 30 

3 o 6 25 
••  | 8 55 

7 55  11  5 


B 

p.m. 


45 


p.m.  p, 

5° 


6 40 
6 45 


11  55 
7 55 

8*55 


50 

50 

50 

*50 


2^40 

9*45 

1*25 


* On  Saturday  nights  the  8.50,  and  11.50  p.m.  trains  from  Euston  do  not  convey 
passengers  to  stations  marked  * (Sunday  mornings  in  Scotland). 

Passengers  for  Stations  North  of  Motherwell  must  leave  London  by  the  8.50  p.m. 
train  on  Saturday  nights.  The  11.50  p.m.  has  no  connection  to  those  Stations. 

B— The  Night  Express  leaving  Euston  at  8.0  p.m.  will  run 
every  night  (except  Saturdays). 

A — On  Saturdays  passengers  by  the  2.0  p.m.  train  from  London  are  not  conveyed 
beyond  Perth  by  the  Highland  Railway,  and  only  as  far  as  Aberdeen  by  the 
Caledonian  Railway. 


A special  train  will  leave  Euston  (Saturdays  and  Sundays 
excepted)  at  6.20  p.m.,  from  July  6 to  August  10,  inclusive, 
for  the  conveyance  of  horses  and  private  carriages  only  to  ail 
parts  of  Scotland.  A special  carriage  for  the  conveyance  of 
dogs  will  be  attached  to  this  train. 

An  additional  Special  Night  Express  to  Aberdeen,  with 
Sleeping  Saloons  attached,  will  leave  Euston  at  10.15  pm., 
from  July  13  to  August  11  (Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted;. 

Sleeping  Saloons  for  1st  class  passengers  to  Perth,  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow  by  night  trains.  Extra  charge,  5s.  for  each  berth. 

For  further  particulars  see  the  Companies’  Time  Tables,  Guides  and  Notices. 

FRED.  HARRISON,  Gen.  Man.,  L.  & N.  W.  Railway. 

July,  1896.  JAMES  THOMPSON,  Gen.  Man.,  Caledonian  Railway. 


ATORFOLK  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD 

REORGANIZATION. 

TO  THE  HOLDERS  OF  NORFOLK  AND  WESTERN,  ROANOKE  AND 
SOUTHERN,  AND  LYNCHBURG  AND  DURHAM  SECURITIES. 
Over  97?  per  cent,  of  the  Disturbed  Bonds  of  all  classes  and  over  87  per  cent,  of  the 
Stocks  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company  having  been  deposited  under 
the  Plan,  NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  to  those  Security  Holders  who  have 
not  already  deposited,  that  further  deposits  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  after  15th  June, 
1896,  will  not  be  received  except  in  the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  and  on  such 
terms  as  it  may  impose. 

NEW  YORK  EXECUTIVE  REORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE. 
New  York,  6th  June,  1896. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £23,000,000. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

® FOUNDED  1710. 

Head  Office  : 63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

London  Branches : 60  Charing  Cross  ; 332  Oxford  Street ; 40  Chancery  Lane. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1895,  £390,775,000. 


London  Depositories  (acting  as  agents  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  of  New  York), 
Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley,  & Co.,  Founders’  Court,  London,  E.C. 


The  2nd  Instalment  of  $3  per  Share  (payable  on  all  Stocks  deposited)  was  due  on 
1st  June,  the  3rd  of  $3  was  due  on  6th  July,  and  the  final  Instalment  of  $2*50  will 
be  due  on  6th  August,  1896,  at  the  rate  of  49 i pence  per  $. 


Any  further  information  as  to  the  Reorganization  may  be  obtained  on  applicatio 
to  Mr.  Howland  Roberts,  Secretary  to  the  London  Committee,  care  of  Mes 
Brown,  Shipley,  & Co. 

London,  21st  July,  1896. 
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The  Saturday  Review, 


i August,  1896 


BOOKS. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

OLIVE  SCHREINER  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

SEE 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  August. 

Which  contains  also 
LUCK  OR  LEADERSHIP? 

THE  GORGE  OF  THE  AAR.  By  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace. 

ZOLA'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CHINA. 

BIMETALLISM.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Illustrated  by  Diagrams. 

And  Articles  on  “Sir  John  Seeley,”  “ Human  Animal  in  Battle,"  “The  New 
French  Naval  Programme,”  “ The  Making  of  a President,”  “An  Old  American 
Turnpike,”  &c. 


ELLIOT  STOCKS  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


In  handsome  4to.  size,  Illustrated,  price  18s.  Large-paper  Copies,  price  £3  3s. 

WEST  COUNTRY  POETS. 

THEIR  LIVES  AND  WORKS. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  W.  H.  K.  WRIGHT,  F.R.Hist.Soc.,  Borough  Librarian, 
Plymouth. 

“ All  good  West-country  men  should  buy  this  book,  on  which  Mr.  Wright  has 
lavished  so  much  of  pious  labour  and  love.” — Speaker. 

“ It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  find  its  way  into  all  the  newly-established 
libraries  of  the  county ; and  that  copies  will  be  placed  in  many  private  libraries 
also,  to  be  handed  down  to  future  generations  in  token  of  the  part  these  two  counties 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon  have  played  in  the  making  of  the  literature  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.” — West  Briton. 

In  demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  HUSBAND  OF  POVERTY. 

A Drama  of  the  Life  of  Fra-cis  of  Assisi. 

By  HENRY  NEVILLE  MAUGHAM. 


CHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  August. 

Contains  the  continuation  of 

JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES'S  THE  HEBB-MOON, 
and 

SEVEN  COMPLETE  STORIES  by 

JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS-J.  HAWLEY— 

A.E.  WICKHAM— A.  McMILLAN— ROBT.  W.  CHAMBERS— 
NORA  VYNNE  and  W.  PETT  RIDGE. 


The  SALTONSTALL  GAZETTE.  Conducted 

by  Peter  Saltonstall,  Esq.,  and  written  by  Various  Hands.  By  Ella 
Fuller  Maitland,  Author  of  “ Bethia  Hardacre.”  Large  crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

“ A perfect  felicity  of  phrase,  an  admirable  choice  of  words,  the  happiest  power 
of  description.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD : an  His- 

torical  Romance.  By  M.  McD.  Bodkin,  Q.C.  With  20  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  L.  Linsdell.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“ For  any  reader  sufficiently  untainted  by  contemporary  fiction  to  enjoy  a whole- 
some story  full  of  human  interest  that  carries  one  out  of  one’s  self,  we  can  cordially 

Commend  ‘ Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.’ It  must  be  read  from  cover  to  cover  to 

be  appreciated.” — Freeman's  Journal. 

WHEN  WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH  WAS 

KING.  By  John  Ashton.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  12s. 

“ A mine  of  information  and  amusement.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

NAPOLEON.  By  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P. 

Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“ A very  entertaining  book  and  one  that  is  very  full  of  instruction.” 

Vanity  Fair. 

SOUTH  AFRICA:  its  People,  Progress  and 

Problem 5.  A Handbook  for  the  Present  Situation.  By  W.  F.  Purvis  and 
L.  V.  Biggs.  With  Map.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  [Ready. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL  (Limited),  London. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW.  Price  Is. 


Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 


Contents— AUGUST  1 

A CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO. 

THE  CUBAN  QUESTION. 

MAKING  FOR  EMPIRE. 

LI  HUNG  CHANG’S  DIPLOMACY. 

THE  DRIFT  OF  MODERN  MEDICINE. 

“ BLOODY  JEFFREYS.” 

BRANTOME. 

SPES  ALTERA. 

THE  INTOLERABLE  WASTE  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
IN  THE  GATES  OF  THE  NORTH. 

CORONATION  NOTES. 


896. 

Arthur  Morrison. 
James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
Ernest  E.  Williams. 
E.  H.  Parker. 
George  m.  Carfrae.  m.d. 

Francis  Wattj 
David  Hannay. 
The  Rev.  T.  E.  Brown. 
James  Annand. 
Standish  O’Gkady. 
Ian  Malcolm,  M.P. 


London  : WILLIAM  HEINE  MANN,  21  Bedford  Street.  W.C. 


FOR  THE  BAYREUTH  FESTIVAL. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

THE  FOUR  STORIES  OF  THE 
NIB  EL  UN  GEN  RING. 

RHINE-GOLD.  I SIEGFRIED. 

THE  VALKYRIE.  | THE  DUSK  OF  THE  GODS. 

By  A.  L.  WATSON. 


In  fcp.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  price  2s. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES  FOR 
THE  YOUNG  COLLECTOR. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  MORLEY,  Author  of  “ The  See-Saw  of  Life.” 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  price  is.  6d. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  WORKING 
WOMEN  AND  THE  FACTORY  ACTS. 

By  JESSIE  BOUCHERETT,  HELEN  BLACKBURN,  and  some  others. 

“ An  extremely  informative  and  practical  little  book.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

“ The  volume  has  some  effective  illustrations  of  working  women  in  various  em- 
ployments, and  presents  a side  of  the  women  worker’s  case  which  should  receive 
consideration.” — Presbyterian. 


In  fcp.  folio,  paper  cover,  price  2s.  6d. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  A PEDIGREE 
AND  FAMILY  RECORD. 

By  SPENCER  A.  WOOLWARD,  Vicar  of  Totternhoe,  Dunstable. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

POEMS  OF  LOVE  AND  NATURE. 


By  CHARLES  W.  CAYZER,  B.A. 
Contents : 


SPRING  IDYLLS. 
SONGS  AND  LYRICS. 
LOVE  SONNETS. 

AMY  ROBSART. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
SONNETS. 

EPIGRAMS. 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

ULTIMA  THULE , and  other  POEMS. 

By  ARTHUR  J.  O'CONNELL. 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

IONA. 

A Romance  of  the  West. 

By  CHRISTABEL  SCOTT,  Author  of  “ Sketches  from  Nature." 

“ Iona  is  the  name  of  the  heroine  of  this  romance  in  blank  verse.  The  story  is 
told  in  simple  and  even  graceful  language.” — Glasgoiu  Herald. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

ELDER  CONKLIN 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s. 

“ These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late  editor  of  the 
Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday,  among  the  ‘realists.’  But  let  us  not 
he  .misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply  ‘realistic’  as  every  narrative  of 
incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  themselves  hardly  suggest  a distinctive  label  for 
Mr.  Frank  Harris's  work.  They  betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret 
Hartc  ; nor  are  we  sure  that  that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic 
pic  ures  of  the  society  of  frontier  township  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  in  ‘ The 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,’  ‘ Katin’  Crow,’  and  'The  Best  Man  in  Garotte.’  The  three 
remaining  stories  - still  American  and  of  the  Western  States— are  more  complex. 
They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is  subordinated  to  character,  and 
the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the  spectacle  of  warring  impu’ses  and 
tottering  virtue.” — Times. 

4 Tnat  Mr.  Frank  Harris  can  write  an  admirable  story  was  proved  some  years  ago 
when  he  publishe  i the  talecalled  ‘A  Modern  Idyl,’  in  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

1 Elder  Conklin  ’ is  a collection  of  his  tales,  all  dealing  with  life  in  the  Far  West  of 
America,  and  all  distinguished  by  the  vigour  and  power  which  marked  his  story  in 
the  Fortnightly.  That  he  has  taken  Mr.  Bret  Harte  as  his  model  is  obvious,  but 
that  only  leads  us  to  congratulate  him  on  the  good  taste  he  has  shown  in  his  choice 
of  an  exemplar.  Nor  must  it  he  supposed  that  he  is  a slavish  copyist.  There  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  West  in  all  the  stories,  whilst  the  incidents  are  fresh  and  striking. 
If  Mr.  Harris  goes  on  as  lie  has  begun,  he  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  living 
writer  of  short  tales.” — Speaker. 

“ The  men  and  women  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  with  that  sort  of  aching, 
overcharged  emotionalism  which  we  experience  only  for  ourselves  or  others  in 
moments  of  the  keenest  mental  tension.  Balzac,  no  doubt,  could  have  drawn  such  a 
figure  as  Elder  Conklin  so.  stoutly  pathetic,  so  hopelessly  repellent  in  its  tearless 
agony  of  bewildered  frustration.  To  have  put  beside  him  such  an  incarnation  of 
healthy',  youthful,  and  lovely  feminine  animality  as  his  daughter  Loo  is,  indeed,  a 
triumph  in  creative  workmanship.”— Athcturum. 


London  : WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

AUGUST  1896. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  COBDENISM.  By  Sidney  Low. 

THE  GOD  WHO  PROMISED  VICTORY  TO  THE  MATABELE.  By 
Joseph  Millerd  Orpen  (M  L. A.,  Cape  Colony). 

NATURE  VERSUS  THE  CHARTERED  COMPANY.  By  the  Hon.  John 
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NOTES. 

UP  to  luncheon  time  on  Thursday,  Birdcage  Walk 
was  crowded  with  smart  broughams  and  carriages 
of  various  kinds  adorned  with  crests  and  coronets  ; all 
indicating  that  there  was  a meeting  at  the  Irish  Office 
at  which  some  compromise  was  to  be  arrived  at  between 
the  Government  and  the  Irish  landlords  with  regard  to 
the  Land  Bill.  The  result,  however,  was  not  satis- 
factory, as  was  proved  by  subsequent  events.  For  the 
Irish  landlords  followed  up  their  defeat  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  Tuesday,  on  the  Earl  of  Arran’s  motion  to  add 
a fresh  clause  to  the  Irish  Labourers  Bill,  by  inflicting 
further  defeats  on  Thursday  on  points  connected  with 
the  Irish  Land  Bill.  Only  last  week  we  warned  the 
Government  against  rushing  a Bill  of  such  intricacy 
and  importance  through  the  House  of  Commons  by 
means  of  all-night  sittings  and  late  hours.  However, 
if  we  may  judge  from  Lord  Lansdowne’s  speech  at  the 
close  of  yesterday’s  debate,  the  Government  appears  to 
be  coming  to  its  senses,  though  perhaps  too  late  to 
save  themselves  from  the  discredit  of  being  forced  to 
abandon  this  with  their  other  Bills. 

Will  the  Irish  landlords  have  the  courage  of  their 
opinions  and  wreck  the  Land  Bill  in  the  Upper  House? 
We  hope  they  will  not  discover,  next  Session  or  the  next 
after  that,  that  they  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse,  for 
in  such  legislation  as  that  of  1881  there  is  no  resting- 
place.  The  “ Times  ” has  filled  columns  every  day  this 
week  with  vigorous  and,  on  the  whole,  well-reasoned 
letters,  finding  fault  with  this  or  that  detail  of  the 
measure,  but  they  are  all  really  aimed  at  the  injustice 
and  inequity  of  the  Act  of  1881,  and  for  that  Act  they 
suggest  no  alternative.  Under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Act 
rents  were  reduced  twenty  per  cent.,  and  for  the  second 
judicial  term  those  reduced  rents  are  being  cut  down  a 
further  thirty  per  cent.  This,  be  it  noted,  without 
any  fresh  Land  Act ; and  it  is  not  believed  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill,  if  it 
were  to  pass,  would  materially  modify  the  general  per- 
centage of  reduction.  This  being  so,  and  the  purchase 
clauses  being  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  landlords, 
is  it  worth  their  while  by  rejecting  the  Bill  to  keep  open 
the  question  for  another  Session,  or  perhaps  two,  with 
the  certainty  of  a stringent  Land  Bill  at  the  end,  when- 
ever the  Liberals  again  get  back  to  power  ? 

The  Scotch  Rating  Bill  was  read  a third  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Thursday  after  a discussion 
bristling  with  technicalities.  In  the  course  of  Wednes- 
day’s debate  on  this  measure  Sir  Charles  Dilke  inter- 
vened on  an  important  point  of  general  principle.  In  one 
of  the  subsections  of  Clause  4 it  was  proposed  to  set 
aside  a sum  of  ^15,000  for  a board  which  was  to  be  con- 
stituted on  the  model  of  the  Irish  Congested  Districts 


Board.  As  Sir  Charles  Dilke  well  pointed  out,  there  is 
quite  as  much  distress  in  many  districts  of  England  and 
Wales  as  there  is  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland ; and  yet  we  are  asked  to 
differentiate  the  one  kind  of  distress  from  the  other, 
and  to  relieve  the  Irish  and  the  Crofters  partly  at  the 
expense  of  people  in  England  and  Wales  who  may  be 
even  worse  off.  Why  should  the  whole  people  of  Great 
Britain  be  taxed  for  such  special  contributions  ? There 
is  no  sense  in  it.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Irish  and 
the  Crofters,  when  they  want  anything,  make  themselves 
heard,  and  are  determined  to  attract  attention.  The 
result  is  that  we  pay  them  money  in  order  to  keep  them 
quiet,  just  as  one  throws  coppers  to  an  organ-grinder 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  him. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  selection  of  Lord  Wolseley 
as  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  was  a 
sign  that  more  attention  would  be  paid  in  future  by  the 
Government  to  the  needs  of  our  military  forces  ; this 
hope  has  already  been  rudely  dispelled.  The  three  new 
military  bills  have  been  abandoned  ; and  they  were  all 
bills  of  admitted  importance.  For  instance,  the  Govern- 
ment brought  in  the  Army  Reserve  Bill,  which  was 
passed  through  the  House  of  Lords.  That  it  needed 
revision  in  many  particulars  the  military  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  agreed,  but  there  was 
no  questioning  the  importance  of  the  measure.  It  was 
nevertheless  abandoned.  Then  came  the  Military 
Manoeuvres  Bill,  from  which  much  benefit  was  expected 
in  the  most  important  branch  of  disciplinary  training  in 
the  Army  ; that  too  was  abandoned.  Lastly,  the  Army 
Works  Bill  was  introduced.  It  was  concerned  with 
works  that  were  thought  necessary  not  only  by  military 
but  also  by  naval  experts,  such  as  coaling-stations, 
which,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Continental  nations 
like  France  and  Germany,  are  in  England  under  the 
control  of  the  military  authorities. 

But  the  Army  Works  Bill  was  also  abandoned  by  the 
Government,  in  spite  of  the  great  interest  they  have 
always  professed  in  maintaining  our  navy  as  well  as  our 
army  at  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency.  And  for 
what  reason  were  these  Bills  thrown  overboard  ? 
Neither  of  the  only  two  possible  reasons  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  Parliamentary 
business  is  conducted  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Either 
the  Bills  were  sacrificed  in  order  that  members  may  be 
able  to  enjoy  their  annual  grouse-shooting,  or  else 
because  measures  of  no  pressing  importance  whatsoever 
were  put  before  them  on  the  list.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  preference  have  been  given  to  the  Cattle 
Diseases  Bill  ? It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  give 
precedence  to  the  repeal  of  the  Coercion  Act,  an  Act 
which,  though  on  the  Statute  Book,  is  not  in  point  of 
fact  in  force.  What  will  the  Government  muddle  next? 
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We  cannot  affect  to  regard  the  result  ot  Major 
Lothaire’s  trial  at  Brussels  with  any  special  indigna- 
tion. If  the  proceedings  of  Major  Lothaire  were 
arbitrary,  no  less  so  were  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Stokes  ; 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  exactly  models  of  the 
virtues.  Neither  of  them  is  worthy  of  much  sympathy. 
The  really  interesting  fact  about  the  case  is  that  we  have 
had  a glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  things  are  managed 
in  the  Congo  State.  If  a white  man  can  be  hanged 
there  contrary  to  law,  what  kind  of  treatment,  we 
wonder,  is  meted  out  to  the  unfortunate  natives  ? 

It  will  be  long  before  the  truth  about  the  Congo 
State  is  known,  partly  because  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  that  as  little  should  be  known  as 
possible.  He  has  doubtless  “nobbled”  the  Belgian 
Press  and  most  of  the  foreign  correspondents.  Another 
though  we  think  not  so  cogent  a reason  for  our 
absence  of  information  may  be  the  stupidity  of  the 
said  correspondents — their  love  of  dulness.  Whether 
it  arises  from  the  fact  that  their  editors  allow  them  only 
a given  space  to  fill  with  news,  or  whether  it  is  because 
they  are  expected  to  fill  a given  amount  of  space  daily, 
we  do 'not  pretend  to  say.  But  it  is  really  extraordinary 
how  much  of  the  foreign  correspondence  of  our  papers 
is  eked  out  with  the  reporting  of  trivial  and  quite  un- 
interesting matters.  Papers  like  the  “Times,”  the 
“ Daily  Chronicle,”  and  the  “ Manchester  Guardian  ” 
occasionally  publish  foreign  intelligence  of  great  impor- 
tance ; but  is  it  not  strange  and  scarcely  creditable  to 
our  journalists  that  the  German  Blue-book  on  South 
Africa,  published  in  February,  has  not  been  noticed 
until  quite  recently  in  the  English  Press — in  Thursday’s 
“ Morning  Post.”  Again,  had  it  not  been  for  a weekly 
contemporary,  the  Italian  Green-book,  which  recently 
created  so  much  unpleasant  sensation  in  our  Foreign 
Office,  might  have  escaped  notice  in  the  Press  alto- 
gether. 

Lord  Wolseley’s  recent  outspoken  statements  con- 
cerningthe  Indian  Army  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Indian  Expenditure  have  naturally  caused  much  search- 
ing of  heart  in  military  circles  both  here  and  in  India. 
We  will  quote  his  exact  words.  In  reply  to  a question 
of  Mr.  Caine,  he  said,  “We  should  not  like  to  put  our 
Indian  troops  in  front  of  European  soldiers.  I should 
not  like  to  fight  France  or  Germany  or  any  other  army 
with  Indian  troops.”  What  Lord  Wolseley  probably 
meant  was  that  he  would  not  care  to  meet  a European 
army  with  native  troops  unsupported  by  British 
soldiers.  Now,  this  is  admitted  to  be  generally  true  by 
the  best  military  authorities.  Lord  Wolseley  would,  no 
doubt,  be  the  first  to  admit  that  his  bald  statement  of  a 
general  truth  needs  some  qualification  in  details.  For 
instance,  he  would  scarcely  deny  that  our  Indian  Army 
contains  some  of  the  finest  cavalry  and  infantry  in  the 
world. 

In  the  opinion  of  experts  our  Indian  cavalry 
is  second  to  none.  The  short  service  system  has 
proved  detrimental  to  the  efficiency  of  cavalry  on 
the  Continent,  whilst  our  own  cavalry  is  spoiled 
by  being  stationed  in  parts  of  the  country  un- 
suitable for  their  work.  Next  best  to  the  Indian 
are  two  bodies  of  militia  cavalry,  the  Honved  in  Hun- 
gary and  the  Cossacks  in  Russia.  India  can  also  pride 
herself  on  possessing  in  the  Gurkha  regiments  some  of 
the  most  splendid  infantry.  The  pick  of  the  Sikh  regi- 
ments are  also  excellent  fighting  material,  though  far 
from  being  so  tough  as  the  Gurkhas.  That  the  rest  of 
the  Indian  Army  is  not  fit  to  face  European  troops  is 
admitted  by  military  experts  ; in  spite  of  their  smart 
drill  they  cannot  be  thoroughly  relied  on.  In  sum,  with 
the  qualifications  indicated,  Lord  Wolseley’s  statement 
was  nearer  the  truth  than  may  be  palatable  in  certain 
quarters. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  of  interest  worth  record- 
ing in  connexion  with  the  Indian  Financial  Commission. 
Lord  Cromer  has  advocated  the  right  of  members  of 
the  Indian  Council  to  communicate  confidentially  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  without  reference  to  the  Viceroy. 
Surely  there  could  be  no  more  certain  way  than  this  of 
fostering  disloyalty  and  intrigue  against  the  head  of  the 


Government.  No  self-respecting  colleague  of  the 
Viceroy  would  go  behind  his  chiefs  back,  and  if  he 
were  not  self-respecting  his  power  for  mischief  would 
be  unlimited.  It  is  bad  enough  for  the  Viceroy  to  be 
daily  badgered  from  Downing  Street  without  going  for 
ever  in  uncertainty  as  to  what  some  member  of  his 
Council  may  choose  to  communicate  to  the  Home 
Government 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  at  all  exactly  the  political  or 
commercial  significance  of  Li  Hung  Chang’s  visit  to 
this  country.  He  is  careful  not  to  commit  himself  to 
any  definite  promises,  and  uses  the  language  of  empty 
compliment  with  all  the  fluency  of  an  Oriental  to  the 
manner  born.  He  has,  indeed,  no  power  to  conclude 
any  kind  of  negotiations.  The  question  is  whether 
there  is  any  justification  for  the  belief  that  Li  is  about 
to  regain  his  old  position  of  power  behind  the  Chinese 
throne.  Li  is  the  type  of  high  Chinese  official  or  Civil 
servant,  who  has  worked  his  way  up  by  passing  stiff 
examinations ; unlike  his  predecessor,  Prince  Kung, 
who  was  the  Emperor’s  uncle,  Li  was  not  a member 
of  the  Imperial  family,  and  it  was  not  until  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  old  Dowager  Empress  during 
the  long  minority  of  the  Emperor  that  he  acquired  the 
supreme  influence  he  subsequently  exercised  in  Chinese 
politics.  His  first  position  of  high  rank  was  that  of 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Taeping  rebellion,  when  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  have  Gordon  to  do  the  fighting 
for  him.  How  he  might  have  fared  without  Gordon 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  result  of  the  late  war  with 
Japan. 

Every  five  years  the  returns  of  the  French  census 
provide  the  text  for  endless  homilies  on  the  relatively 
dwindling  population  of  the  Republic,  and  for  expan- 
sive discussions  as  to  the  causes  for  the  decline.  The 
matter  lies  in  a nutshell.  The  Code  Napoleon,  by  its 
provision  that  all  children  must  have  equal  shares 
whenever  their  parents’  property  is  divided,  has  pro- 
foundly altered  the  domestic  life  of  the  French  people. 
They  were  formerly  much  given  to  large  families,  as 
witness  the  French  Canadians,  who  preserve  in 
America  the  language  and  customs  of  the  France  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  regard  a family  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
as  the  normal  thing.  It  is  the  rule  about  the  equal 
inheritance  of  farms  and  other  property  which  has  put  a 
limit  to  the  family  in  France.  People  are  regarded  as 
bad  parents  who  have  more  children  than  can  be  com- 
fortably provided  for  in  the  division  of  their  estate. 

The  population  of  the  German  Empire  now  exceeds 
that  of  France  by  some  fourteen  millions; — the  equiva- 
lent of  more  than  a million  fighting  men — and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that,  for  every  Frenchman  who  emi- 
grates, six  Germans  quit  their  native  land.  Not  only 
do  the  small-family  and  equal-inheritance  rules  prevent 
France  from  rearing  successive  crops  of  portionless 
younger  sons  who  will  go  out  into  her, colonies  to  seek 
their  fortunes,  and  thus  expand  and  solidify  her  co- 
lonial empire,  but  they  place  her  at  an  increasing  and 
desperate  disadvantage  with  her  natural  enemy.  In 
another  ten  years  Germany  will  possess  a superiority  of 
quite  two  million  men  capable  of  bearing  arms — a 
practically  fatal  preponderance.  Against  this,  the 
French  have  as  an  offset  the  ability  to  float  numberless 
Russian  loans,  and  thus  bribe  into  their  service  the  vast 
armed  forces  of  the  Czar. ' But  whenever  a hitch  arises 
in  this  arrangement  the  consequences  may  easily  be 
tragic. 

Parisians  find  it  difficult  to  contemplate  with  patience 
the  possibility  that  the  Czar  may  be  intending  to  confine 
his  Western  tour  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Copenhagen. 
In  their  nervous  anxiety,  they  quite  lose  sight  of  the 
argument  that  France  is  at  least  as  necessary  to  Russia 
as  Russia  is  to  France,  and  that  in  such  a matter  as 
this  the  Czar  is  likely  to  be  guided  by  the  combined 
counsels  of  the  statesmen  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  international  situation  has  rarely  been  more  deli- 
cate than  it  is  just  now,  and  the  effect  of  an  enormous 
popular  demonstration  in  Paris,  and  along  the  line  of 
progress  through  France,  in  contrast  with  stiffly  1 
official  receptions  at  other  capitals,  could  hardly  fail  to 
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be  disturbing.  Mention  is  made  of  the  Czar’s  visit  to 
London  toward  the  end  of  September  as  if  it  were  a 
fixture,  but  we  understand  that  nothing  is  known  defi- 
nitely on  the  subject,  and  that  up  to  the  present  the 
assumption  has  been  that  the  visit  will  take  place  next 
year. 

The  International  Labour  Conference  ended  as  it 
began,  in  fatuity  and  irrelevance.  In  no  single  case 
had  the  flamboyant  resolutions  passed  any  bearing  on 
the  immediate  practical  problems  that  are  of  impor- 
tance to  the  working  class  at  home  or  abroad,  and  the 
different  points  raised  only  served  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  warring  factions.  The  English  delegation 
had  been  captured  by  the  Socialists  and  the  “ Inde- 
pendent ” Labour  Party,  with  the  result  that  the  real 
representatives  of  the  great  Trades  Unions  looked  on  in 
disgust  while  vapouring  fanatics,  who  represented  no- 
body but  themselves,  and  many  of  whom  have  never  done 
a day’s  manual  work  in  their  lives,  claimed  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  “ Workers  of  England.”  No  wonder  one 
of  the  foreign  delegates  on  visiting  the  House  of 
Commons,  then  engaged  on  such  real  working-class 
legislation  as  the  Bills  onTruck,  Conciliation,  Workmens’ 
Dwellings,  and  Coal  Mines  Regulation,  exclaimed  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  would  learn  more  by  attending  the 
quiet  debates  at  Westminster  than  in  the  bear-garden 
at  Queen’s  Hall. 

In  art,  in  literature,  the  search  for  violent  novelty 
seems  to  be  tending  everywhere  towards  a return  to  a 
sort  of  rude  barbarism.  By  dint  of  over-refinement, 
nothing  strikes  the  exhausted  eye  but  what  is  rough,  or 
even  vulgar.  There  is  a curious  instance  of  this  in 
connexion  with  the  latest  production  of  the  lively  pen  of 
Gyp,  “ Oh6  les  Dirigeants  ! ” (Paris:  L^on  Chailley), 
which  is  published  this  week.  The  text  is  nothing  won- 
derful— the  old  Gyp  trick,  the  old  anti-Semitic  exag- 
geration, now  become  a little  trite  and  obvious — but  the 
illustrations  are  what  the  novelty  depends  on.  We  re- 
turn to  those  days  of  our  childhood  when  a book  was 
resigned  to  us,  and  we  covered  all  the  vacant  spaces 
with  generous  design  in  water-colour.  The  illustrator 
calls  himself  “ Le  Petit  Bob,”  and  anything  coarser, 
ruder,  more  franchement  canaille , was  never  seen. 
There  is  some  talent  displayed,  to  be  sure,  or 
rather  there  is  a talent  concealed.  Pretending  to  draw 
and  paint  like  a child  of  twelve,  the  designer  reveals  to 
the  adult  intelligence  a satirical  purpose  and  a real 
knowledge  of  life.  But  these  washes  of  crude  yellow 
and  hot  purple,  these  stiff  figures,  as  of  sheet-tin, 
stretched  on  spotted  sofas,  these  dinner-tables,  all  out 
of  perspective,  these  hooked  noses  and  swollen  red  lips 
of  the  hated  Oriental,  these  ridiculous  lay-dolls  in  flannels 
playing  tennis — all  is  grotesquely  puerile,  intentionally 
false  and  childish.  It  does  begin  to  look  like  the  end  of 
all  things,  when  the  nerves  of  the  most  sensitive  people 
in  Europe  can  be  electrified  only  by  the  music  of  the 
Chat  Noir,  the  verses  of  Bruant,  and  the  daubs  of  “ Le 
Petit  Bob.” 

In  a week  or  so  the  political  play  will  be  over  for  this 
year,  and,  in  spite  of  the  provincial  touring  of  the  chief 
performers,  politics  will  become  a secondary  interest  to 
journalists,  as  it  always  is  to  nine  persons  out  of  ten. 
Then  we  shall  feel  free  to  write  of  a book,  or  a picture, 
or  of  a well-spent  holiday — things  that  are  of  interest 
to  sane  men  and  women.  But  now  we  have  to  re- 
member that  Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett  is  going  to  ask 
Mr.  Chamberlain  whether  Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet  did  or 
did  not  promise  immunity  from  punishment  to  the 
Johannesburgers  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  we  have  to  pretend  to  attach  some  importance  to 
the  question  and  answer  ; though  Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet, 
in  these  columns,  has  already  put  the  matter  beyond 
dispute  by  admitting  that  while  in  Johannesburg  he 
gave  it  as  his  “private  opinion  ” that  the  Reformers 
would  not  have  much  to  fear  if  they  trusted  to  Kruger’s 
clemency. 

Or  else  we  are  told  the  names  of  the  M.P.s  who  will 
form  the  South  African  Committee  ; Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  Mr.  Bigham,  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  Buxton,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr. 


Cripps,  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  Mr.  John  Ellis,  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Sir 
Richard  Webster,  Mr.  Wharton,  and  Mr.  Wyndham — 
nine  Unionists,  five  Radicals,  and  one  Anti-Parnellite. 
Though  we  admit  that  these  names  impress  us  and 
believe  that  Mr.  Jackson  will  make  an  almost  perfect 
Chairman  and  keep  the  balance  evenly  between  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  cynicism  and  Mr.  Wyndham’s  hero- 
worship,  or  rather  because  we  believe  that  these  fifteen 
gentlemen  are  among  the  ablest  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  deplore  the  fact  that  they  have  been  selected 
to  waste  six  months  of  valuable  time  and  a vast  quantity 
of  valuable  ability  and  energy  in  rethreshing  poor  straw. 
And  this  rediscussion  of  an  exhausted  theme  is  what 
party  politics  often  comes  to  even  in  practical  England, 
though  there  are  subjects  enough,  goodness  knows,  on 
which  the  labours  of  such  a Committee  as  the  above 
might  be  well  and  profitably  spent. 

For  instance  in  this  (Friday)  morning’s  “Times”  we 
find  a paragraph  hidden  away  in  small  type,  on  an 
inside  page,  and  headed  “ The  Decline  of  British  Trade 
with  East  Africa.”  The  paragraph  contains  a sum- 
mary of  the  report  of  Mr.  Cave,  our  Consul  at  Zanzibar, 
and  from  it  we  learn  how  British  manufactures  are 
being  beaten  even  in  this  open  British  market.  The 
“grey  cloth  ” which  is  the  chief  currency  in  the  interior 
is  now  produced  by  Americans  because  the  American 
cloth  is  of  “ better  quality  than  the  Manchester  produc- 
tions of  the  same  price;”  further  we  learn  that  “in 
some  parts  the  American  cloth,  though  costing  more 
than  the  British,  practically  monopolizes  the  market.” 
Similarly,  the  printed  handkerchiefs  called  “ Kangas,” 
measuring  about  50  in.  by  72  in.,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal garments  of  the  native  women,  and  which  “ were 
at  one  time  imported  wholly  from  Manchester  and 
Glasgow,”  are  now  supplied  from  Holland  by  German 
firms,  the  cause  being  the  “cheaper  printing”  of 
Holland.  So,  too,  the  brass  wire  so  largely  used  for 
barter  now  comes  from  Hamburg  ; and  “ the  mottled 
bar  soap  of  British  manufacture  is  being  driven  out  by 
German  soap  ” which  is  more  malleable  ; and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  English  crockery  and  hardware,  and  of 
galvanized  iron'roofing,”  & c.  &c. 

“ English  iron  nails,”  Mr.  Cave  tells  us,  have  been 
superseded  by  iron  nails  from  Belgium  ; bar  iron  is  now 
imported  from  Sweden  and  Belgium,  and  English  tools 
have  been  superseded  by  cheaper  ones  made  on  the 
Continent.  “The  demand,”  the  Consul  says,  “is 
above  all  things  for  a cheap  article,”  and  Free-Trade 
Britain,  it  appears,  is  being  beaten  in  this  competi- 
tion. This  result,  it  seems,  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  “the  native  is  a very  particular  person  indeed,” 
who  knows  just  what  he  wants  and  will  not  be  fobbed 
off  with  what  the  high  and  mighty  British  manufacturer 
chooses  to  send  him.  But,  admitting  our  unintelligence 
and  our  want  of  adaptability,  how  comes  it  that  Free 
Trade  does  not  more  than  make  up  for  these  defi- 
ciencies? That  free-traders  can  be  beaten  in  an  open 
market  where  cheapness  is  the  chief  quality  desired  is 
indeed  a revelation.  How  will  the  Cobden  Club  and 
Mr.  Courtney  answer  this  indictment,  based  on  indis- 
putable facts?  Here,  indeed,  is  a subject  which  the 
Committee  of  fifteen  might  be  profitably  engaged  in 
discussing. 

But  alas  ! such  questions  of  trade  and  commerce  do 
not  win  much  time  or  attention  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  to  make  good  the  want,  journalists  who 
ought  to  know  better  still  follow  the  example  of  our 
legislators,  instead  of  trying  to  do  what  the  House  of 
Commons  will  not  do,  and  we,  too,  make  similar  mis- 
takes. We  wished  to  write  here  on  the  last  volume  of 
the  “Journal”  of  the  De  Goncourts  and  to  discuss 
some  of  Edmond’s  literary  appreciations,  and  instead 
we  have  talked  of  Sir  E.  Ashmead  Bartlett.  Yet  we 
must  soon  give  an  article  to  this  astonishing  book,  the 
most  interesting  “ Memoirs,”  it  seems  to  us,  that  have 
ever  been  written,  and  another  article  to  the  Academy 
which  the  De  Goncourts  have  founded,  and  from  which 
“poets”  are  expressly  excluded.  The  brothers,  it 
seems,  would  rather  be  taken  for  observers  gifted  with 
eyes  than  for  artists  and  poets  gifted  with  imagination. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  EAST. 

THE  German  reptile-press  serves  at  least  one  useful 
purpose.  When  it  abuses  a foreign  Government, 
those  who  are  concerned  for  the  honour  and  wisdom  of 
that  Government’s  policy  can  draw  a reassuring  breath. 
It  must  be  moving  in  the  right  direction,  if  the  parasitic 
journalism  of  Berlin  and  Cologne  is  displeased.  The 
existing  diplomatic  situation  in  Europe  could  not  well 
be  more  puzzling  or  obscure,  but  it  is  at  least  of  good 
omen  to  Englishmen  that  the  German  editors  are  furious 
at  what  England  is  supposed  to  be  doing.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  here  to  follow  the  complicated  turnings  and 
twistings  of  the  international  imbroglio  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  for  the  reason  that  Downing  Street  does 
not  number  the  newspaper  among  the  tools  with  which 
it  works,  but  keeps  its  information  rigidly  to  itself. 
On  the  Continent  a different  method  prevails,  and  in 
Germany  it  is  especially  the  case  that  the  so-called 
inspired  press  reflects  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office.  By  this  roundabout  means  we 
may  now  gather  that  England  is  doing  something  in 
the  East  which  angers  and  alarms  the  German  Govern- 
ment, and,  as  we  have  said,  that  in  itself  is  something 
to  be  thankful  for. 

In  the  modern  history  of  nations  there  is  nothing 
more  detestable  than  the  part  that  Germany  has  officially 
played  in  the  Eastern  Question  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  blame  for  the  horrible  carnival  of  savagery 
which  has  been  going  on  unchecked  in  Asia  Minor  since 
the  autumn  of  1894  lies  as  clearly  at  the  door  of  the 
German  Empire  as  if  the  despoilers  of  the  Armenians 
had  been  Uhlans  and  Jaegers.  When  the  reports  of 
these  shocking  massacres  received  their  first  confirma- 
tion, England  at  once  took  action.  Lord  Rosebery, 
and  after  him  Lord  Salisbury,  exhausted  the  resources 
of  diplomacy  in  their  efforts  to  arrange  an  intervention 
which  should  bring'  the  Sultan  to  his  senses  and  put 
an  end  to  the  wild-beast  atrocities  in  Anatolia.  That 
their  labours  were  invariably  guided  by  the  highest 
sagacity  is  not  so  clear  as  might  be  wished  ; but  that 
they  were  deeply  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  stop  the 
reign  of  terror  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  that  in  this  they 
were  supported  by  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  both 
hemispheres,  is  nowhere  doubted,  not  even  in  German 
editorial  offices.  More  than  once  England  was  on  the 
point  of  succeeding  in  these  humane  endeavours. 
Originally  she  tried  to  effect  her  purpose  by  a com- 
bination with  Russia  and  France  ; this  failed  because 
Germany  not  only  withheld  the  approval  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  but  secretly  offered  inducements  of  her  own, 
with  reference  to  affairs  in  the  Pacific,  to  our  Franco- 
Russian  associates.  Then  Lord  Salisbury  adopted 
another  expedient,  and  induced  Austria  and  Italy  to 
join  him  in  arranging  the  much-talked-of  “ Concert  of 
Europe.”  Here,  again,  progress  was  blocked,  and 
Christendom  put  to  shame  by  the  action  of  Germany, 
who  came  into  the  “ Concert  ” only  to  sterilize  its  powers 
by  a new  private  understanding  with  Russia. 

The  present  position  in  the  Levant  is  literally  too 
shameful  for  words.  The  Armenians  are  still  being 
murdered  and  starved  and  outraged  as  freely  as  though 
they  were  inhabitants  of  remote  Polynesian  cannibal 
islands,  instead  of  next-door  neighbours  of  Christian 
Europe.  The  Cretans  are  up  in  arms,  fighting  despe- 
rately for  their  freedom  against  the  abominations  and 
criminal  stupidities  of  Turkish  misrule,  Macedonia  is 
already  in  a state  of  civil  war,  and  here,  too,  Osmanli 
troops  are  killing  men  and  women  of  European  blood, 
and  sacking  Christian  villages.  This  is  all  unspeakably 
hateful  to  civilized  people  everywhere.  No  doubt,  the 
English  and  the  Americans  say  more  about  it  than  the 
others,  both  for  the  reason  that  they  are  better  informed 
as  to  the  facts,  and  because  it  is  in  their  blood  to  sympa- 
thize warmly  with  the  patriotic  revolts  of  oppressed 
peoples  ; but  we  know  well  enough  that  honest  Germans 
and  Frenchmen,  decent  Austrians  and  Italians,  must  be 
feeling  just  as  keenly  the  monstrous  reproach  of  Eu- 
rope’s inactivity.  Yet  month  after  month  passes  with 
the  red  stain  of  disgrace  deepening  upon  us  all,  and 
nothing  is  done  because  Germany  bars  the  way. 

There  is  no  delicacy  of  concealment  about  the  official 
German  attitude.  The  “ Hamburger  Nachrichten”  ex- 
poses it  with  cynical  bluntness  when  it  says  : “ We 


share  the  opinion  of  the  Powers  that  a European  war 
would  be  a greater  evil  than  the  continued  oppression 
for  some  years  of  the  Cretans,  and  we  should  regard  any 
European  statesman  who  was  willing  to  risk  the  bones 
of  a single  soldier  in  the  cause  of  the  Cretans  as  a 
blind  fool  or  a depraved  criminal.”  The  meaning 
of  this  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Germany  is  dan- 
gerously placed  between  Russia  and  France,  and  to 
shield  herself  from  even  the  remotest  possibility  of  a 
disturbance  which  might  involve  her  being  crushed 
between  them,  she  will,  with  a light  heart,  see  all  the 
Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  decapitated  or  im- 
paled alive.  No  attempt  is  made  to  palliate  the 
selfishness  of  this  position.  The  naked  doctrine  of 
selfishness  has  been  preached  by  Bismarck,  ever  since 
he  began  to  be  heard,  first  to  his  fellow  Prussians,  and 
now  for  twenty-five  years  to  the  subjects  of  the  German 
Empire.  We  have  grown  accustomed  long  since  to  a 
frankness  of  avowal  of  mean  individualism  in  Germans 
which  any  other  large  nation  would  blush  at.  But 
even  Germans  themselves  must  rebel  against  this  open 
declaration  that  their  Empire  has  no  responsibilities 
whatever  towards  humanity  or  European  civilization 
The  most  widely  read  paper  in  Berlin,  the  “ Vossische 
Zeitung,”  already  repudiates  this  cynical  brutality. 

In  the  general  darkness  and  obscurity  of  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  a relief  to  find  that  at  least  England  is  not 
playing  up  to  this  sordid  German  game.  Nothing  has 
transpired  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  rumours,  to 
which  we  alluded  last  week,  that  Russia  has  also  cut 
loose  from  German  control.  The  evident  perturbation 
in  Government  circles  at  Berlin  may,  however,  be 
taken  as  proof  that  Germany  is  no  longer  so  confident 
of  her  ability  to  utilise  the  sufferings  and  despair  ol 
Armenians  and  Cretans  to  secure  her  own  frontiers. 

THE  IRISH  COMMITTEE. 

NOTHING  can  permanently  resist  the  genial  en- 
thusiasm of  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  and  this  week 
has  brought  the  notable  achievement  of  a unanimous 
report  from  the  Committee  which  he  called  together 
last  autumn  to  discuss  such  things  as  all  Irishmen  of 
goodwill  might  agree  upon,  and  to  make  practical 
suggestions  for  the  material  improvement  of  the  people. 
The  windbags  and  the  political  “bosses”  were  of  course 
shocked  at  the  idea,  and  held  moodily  aloof;  but  Mr. 
Plunkett  persevered,  and  ultimately  he  got  round  a 
table  at  the  Dublin  Mansion  House  a most  remarkable 
gathering  of  Irishmen.  Himself  a landlord  and  a Tory, 
he  was  able  to  soothe  the  susceptibilities  of  the  bearers 
of  historic  titles  like  The  O’Conor  Don,  Lord  Mayo, 
and  Lord  Monteagle,  and  bring  them  into  line  with 
Nationalists  and  Land  Leaguers  like  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond and  Mr.  Field,  and  the  scarcely  less  distrusted 
Ulster  Unionists  represented  by  their  leader  Mr 
Thomas  Sinclair.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kane,  Grand  Master 
of  the  Orangemen,  signs  his  name  alongside  those  of 
Father  Finlay  the  Jesuit  and  the  courtly  Monsignor 
Molloy,  and  amongst  the  rest  of  the  signatories  those 
who  know  Ireland ’will  recognise  representatives  of 
every  industrial  interest,  from  iron  and  linen  in  the 
North,  to  brewing,  stock-raising,  dairying,  and  agri- 
culture in  the  South.  “ In  the  industrial  regeneration 
of  our  country,”  said  Mr.  Parnell  in  one  of  his  great 
moments,  “we  cannot  spare  a single  Irishman,”  and  in 
bringing  the  members  of  his  Committee  face  to  face 
and  securing  the  presentation  of  such  a weighty  and 
carefully  thought-out  report,  Mr.  Plunkett  has  given 
the  best  proof  that  practical  patriotism  in  Ireland  is 
not  confined  to  any  class  or  section. 

We  have  emphasised  this  personal  and  social  aspect 
of  the  Committee,  because  it  is,  in  a sense,  the  most 
important.  The  recommendations  in  themselves  are 
practical  and  moderate,  and  are  such  as,  we  have  little 
doubt,  a few  years  will  see  in  great  part  carried  out ; 
but  they  are  in  no  sense  startling  or  original.  Some 
of  them  were  put  forward  by  Lord  Londonderry  in  a 
remarkable  speech  delivered  in  Ireland  two  years 
ago  ; others  were  urged  in  the  “ programme  ” article 
in  the  “ National  Review,”  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  Ireland  last  October.  They  are  all, 
practically,  the  application  to  the  present  circumstances  * 
of  Ireland  of  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
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notably  of  France,  Wuertemberg,  and  Hungary. 
What  is  significant  is  that  they  are  now  brought  for- 
ward as  the  united  opinion  of  a highly  representative 
committee  of  Irishmen,  who,  instead  of  squabbling  and 
wrangling  and  backbiting,  have  put  their  heads 
together  to  discover  what  is  the  matter  with  their 
country,  and  what  may  best  be  done  to  take  away 
her  reproach  among  the  nations.  Ten  years  ago  such 
a committee  could  not  have  met,  or  would  have  met 
only  to  break  up  in  furious  recrimination  and  increased 
estrangement.  Fifty  years  ago  the  political  economist 
would  have  been  supreme,  and  would  have  over- 
whelmed the  scheme  with  a lofty  rebuke  addressed  to 
all  who  dared  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  sacred 
dogma  of  laissez  faire , a doctrine  which  in  Ireland  at 
that  time  was  grimly  working  out  as  laissez  viourir , to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  economists.  And,  as  if  to 
illustrate  the  kind  of  thing  that  was  regarded  as  fine 
writing  in  the  forties,  the  “ Times”  produced  in  its  article 
— a day  behind  the  other  papers  as  usual — all  the  choice 
fallacies  of  the  old  school.  We  could  almost  fancy  we 
were  reading  a musty  handbook  by  Harriet  Martineau. 
For  “the  State  ” to  attempt  to  help  agriculture  would 
“we  know”  result  in  “waste,  jobbery,  and  failure;” 
“ the  State  ” could  not  be  entrusted  with  “ the  duty  of 
teaching  our  farmers  to  produce  eggs.”  “ If  our  farmers 
will  not  take  the  trouble”  to  help  themselves  it  is  “ not 
in  the  power  of  the  State  to  make  them  do  it  profitably.” 
And  so  on,  and  so  on.  One  would  have  thought  that  even 
the  “ Times  ” would  have  discovered  by  this  time  that 
all  these  things  are  precisely  what  “ the  State  ” has  been 
doing  for  the  foreign  farmer,  from  Brittany  to  Hungary, 
and  from  Denmark  to  Lombardy,  for  over  a generation, 
with  the  result  which  the  “ Times  ” will  discover  if  it  will 
turn  to  its  own  summaries  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Agricultural  Commission.  The  “waste”  and  the 
“failure”  have  been  in  happy  England,  while  the  poor 
“ State ’’-ridden  foreigner  has  been  driving  us  out  of 
our  own  markets 

The  Committee  do  not  profess  to  have  discovered  any 
magic  formula  that  will  deliver  Ireland  at  once  from  the 
condition  to  which  centuries  of  misgovernment  and 
discord  have  reduced  her.  They  recommend  a cautious, 
persevering,  experimental  policy  based  on  the  successful 
attempts  made  in  other  countries  to  deal  with  similar 
evils.  To  discover  the  products  for  which  the  country 
is  best  suited,  and  to  encourage  development  in  this 
direction  by  teaching  and  by  example  is  to  be  the 
work  of  a board  specially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Industry  should 
be  under  the  control  of  a Minister  directly  responsible 
to  Parliament,  and  not  of  a mere  Under-Secretary. 
He  should  be  assisted  by  a consultative  council 
partly  chosen  to  represent  the  various  districts  and 
interests  concerned,  and  partly  nominated  for  special 
fitness  by  the  Crown.  The  work  of  the  new  depart- 
ment would  be  a work  of  organisation  and  education. 
It  would  be  an  intelligence  department  for  the  industrial 
enterprise  of  the  country — an  agricultural  and  industrial 
parliament  that  would  meet  from  time  to  time  to  discuss, 
to  suggest,  and  to  carry  out  reforms.  The  Congested 
Districts  Board  established  by  Mr.  Balfour  half  a dozen 
years  ago  is  at  hand  to  serve  as  a good  model.  There 
“the  State”  has  interfered  to  help  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  provided  good 
seed  in  place  of  bad  ; new  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  fowl  that  fetch  twice  the  price  of  the  old  ; it 
has  built  bridges  and  made  roads  and  fishing  piers  ; it 
has  lent  money  for  boats  and  nets,  and  instructors  to 
teach  the  people  how  to  catch  the  fish  and  how  to  deal 
with  them  when  caught ; it  has  lent  money  for  woollen 
factories  and  cottage  industries  ; it  has  planted  trees 
and  drained  bogs,  and  “ migrated  ” small  tenants  bodily. 
And,  wonderful  to  relate,  instead  of  “ failure,”  “ waste,” 
and  “jobbery,”  there  have  been  gratifying  success  and 
improvement,  moral  and  material,  in  the  districts 
affected.  Such  work  on  an  extended  scale  all  over 
Ireland  could  not  fail  to  produce  corresponding  results. 
We  know  to  our  cost  what  it  has  done,  to  take  a single 
instance,  for  the  dairy  and  the  bacon-curing  industries 
in  Denmark.  The  Committee  in  their  Report  lay  stress 
on  the  experience  of  Wuertemberg,  a kingdom  which 
less  than  half  a century  ago  was  the  Ireland  of  the 
German  States,  but  which  has  been  transformed  by  the 
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intelligent  labours  ot  its  Agricultural  Department  into  a 
flourishing  little  kingdom  that  does  not  contain  a single 
pauper.  Still  more  instructive,  because  more  modern, 
was  the  work  of  M.  de  Baross,  the  creator  and  adminis- 
trator of  a similar  Department  in  Hungary.  So  far,  in 
a word,  from  being  a rash  innovation,  “ the  State  ” will, 
when  it  takes  up  its  long-neglected  work  in  Ireland,  be 
simply  following  the  well-tried  example  of  every  Euro- 
pean nation  that  has  shaken  itself  free  from  the  barren 
formulas  of  a school  of  pedants  whose  every  prediction 
has  been  falsified.  If  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Committee 
does  something  to  help  England  also,  to  free  itself  from 
what  is  left  of  that  school,  it  will  have  deserved  well  of 
the  country. 

THE  NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 

THE  naval  autumn  manoeuvres  are  always  divided 
into  three  parts  or  stages,  and  should  properly 
be  regarded  from  three  points  of  view.  There  is  the 
mobilization,  then  the  manoeuvring  exercises,  and  lastly 
the  strategical  and  tactical  example,  in  imitation  of  some 
possible  episode  of  war.  Mobilization  has  become  so 
much  a matter  of  course,  and  now  runs  so  smoothly 
and  easily,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  what  a tremendous 
operation  it  really  is,  and  how  high  must  our  organiza- 
tion be  carried  to  complete  it.  On  3 July  the  Admiralty 
announced  their  intention  of  organizing  two  fleets — one 
of  forty-eight  sail  and  one  of  fifty-seven  sail.  By  the 
12th  the  Channel  Fleet  was  assembled  at  Portland, 
short  of  only  one  ship,  the  “ Blenheim  ” ; and  on  the 
same  day  the  Reserve  Fleet,  with  only  the  “Landrail” 
missing,  from  an  unfortunate  accident,  was  ready  for 
sea  in  Plymouth  Sound.  At  a time  when  the  fancy  is 
to  speak  to  the  public  as  if  the  Navy  were  in  a very  bad 
state,  and  as  if  all  the  exertions  of  the  last  seven 
years  had  gone  for  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing, 
it  is  well  to  point  to  reassuring  facts  that  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  On  3 July  the  intention  of  sending  to 
sea  a great  fleet  was  announced,  and  in  ten  days 
the  fleet,  consisting  of  15  battleships,  25  cruisers, 
21  torpedo-gunboats,  20  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and 
24  torpedo-boats,  was  actually  at  sea,  and  ready  in 
every  respect  for  meeting  an  enemy.  I believe  I may 
say  that  in  only  one  direction  was  what  may  be  called 
effort  necessary  to  achieve  this  result.  A good  deal  of 
thought  and  contrivance  must  have  been  required  to 
get  together  anything  like  a full  staff  of  officers  below 
the  rank  of  commander.  I believe  that  plenty  of  men 
were  left  behind  in  the  ports  to  commission  a second 
relay  of  ships  without  touching  the  reserves,  but  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  officers  of 
the  ranks  mentioned  to  correspond.  Half  a dozen 
groups  of  figures  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear.  In 
1889  it  was  well  understood  that  we  were  short  of 
officers.  49,693  men  were  in  that  year  voted  for  the 
service  of  the  fleet,  and  there  were  in  all  994  lieutenants 
and  sub-lieutenants,  or  2^14  per  cent.,  to  command  them. 
This  gave  an  allowance  of  55  ready  for  employment  if 
ships  were  commissioned.  In  this  year  we  had  65,757 
men  voted  for  the  service  of  the  fleet,  and  1,182  lieu- 
tenants and  sub-lieutenants,  or  but  179  per  cent.,  which 
gave  only  twelve  officers  unemployed  and  ready  for 
emergencies.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  make 
the  supply  of  officers  correspond  with  the  supply  of  men, 
even  at  the  low  rate  of  2 per  cent.  A regiment  going 
on  service  would  take  near  3 per  cent,  in  captains  and 
lieutenants  if  it  were  fully  officered.  With  these  figures 
before  us,  it  stands  to  reason  that  some  very  considerable 
effort  has  been  necessary  to  provide  officers  for  the 
mobilised  fleet,  and  yet  I believe  the  authorised  comple- 
ments are  admittedly  too  small,  and  would  be  much 
larger  if  we  only  had  the  officers.  But  in  spite  of  this 
difficulty  we  do  get  this  great  fleet  to  sea,  complete  in 
all  respects,  and  ready  for  battle  at  five  minutes’  notice, 
in  ten  days’  time.  We  only  minimize  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking,  and  only  fail  to  see  how  its  success 
makes  for  peace,  because  we  have  got  used  to  it. 

The  manoeuvring  exercises  properly  continue  during 
the  whole  period  the  fleet  is  at  sea.  They  not  only 
embrace  testing  and  practising  the  skill  of  the  admirals 
and  captains  in  handling  the  fleets  and  the  ships,  but 
they  test  the  capacity  of  the  ships  for  being  handled. 
For  many  years  past  we  have  kept  such  considerable 
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fleets  in  commission,  and  have  so  dealt  with  the  tactical 
handling  of  them,  that  few  officers  now  reach  captain’s 
rank  without  having  had  ample  opportunity  of  under- 
standing the  principles  of  our  system  of  tactics,  and  of 
seeing  them  put  in  practice.  Since  these  principles 
were  first  introduced  in  1865,  the  manoeuvring  powers 
of  ships  have  been  greatly  improved.  Control  of 
rudder  and  engines  by  the  officer  in  command  is  not 
only  much  more  complete  than  it  was,  but  is  much 
much  more  rapidly  applied.  This  is  especially  noticed 
as  a consequence  of  the  proportionately  increased  horse- 
power. The  speed  of  the  ship  can  be  checked  in  a 
shorter  time  and  in  a smaller  space.  The  consequence 
is  that,  though  from  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  rudder 
action,  a mistake  of  helm  is  less  readily  corrected 
by  the  helm,  the  error — otherwise  dangerous — can 
generally  be  rectified  by  the  manipulation  of  the 
engines.  Though  I do  not  myself  think  that 
officers  are  yet  fully  alive  to  the  strictly  mechanical 
movements  of  ships  through  the  water,  and  hence  give 
their  orders  tentatively,  both  as  to  rudder  and  engines, 
when  they  might  be  given  boldly  and  once  for  all,  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  incipient  manoeuvring  of  thirty 
years  ago  can  doubt  the  great  strides  towards  perfection 
we  have  since  made.  But  not  less  important  than  this 
tactical  handling  of  fleets,  which  these  annual  gatherings 
improve  and  extend,  is  the  power  of  cohesion  which 
fleets  may  develop  in  making  passages  at  speed.  On 
the  whole,  the  results  reported  do  not  seem  unsatis- 
factory. At  first,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  Reserve 
Fleet  was  hampered  by  the  failure  of  the  “ Edinburgh,” 
so  that  cohesion  in  a nominally  fourteen-knot  squadron 
could  only  be  obtained  by  dropping  the  speed  to  about 
ten  knots.  But  this  was  afterwards  improved,  so  that 
even  this  heterogeneous  assortment  of  ships  which  we  are 
inclined  to  speak  of  as  obsolete  seems  to  have  been 
cohesive  up  to  a speed  of  from  eleven  and  a half  to 
twelve  knots.  The  Channel  Fleet,  composed  of  later 
ships,  was  expected  to  do  better,  and  proved  cohesive 
up  to  fourteen  knots.  Of  course  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  any  falling  off  from  the  maximum 
speed  under  forced  draught  on  the  measured  mile  as  a 
failure  so  great  that  nothing  but  Admiralty  blood  will 
atone  for  it,  will  scoff  at  fourteen  knots.  But  it  is  a 
good  corrective  to  think  of  Nelson’s  three-knot  chase 
of  Villeneuve. 

The  manoeuvres  this  year  promised  to  be  of  ex- 
ceptional interest,  as  illustrative  of  the  tactics  of 
blockade  ; or,  less  technically,  of  the  tactics  of  watch- 
ing and  reporting  on  the  movements  of  an  inferior  fleet 
in  a port,  coming  out  of  port,  and  after  it  had  left  port. 
We,  perhaps,  cannot  quite  say  whether  it  is  fortunate 
or  unfortunate,  but  it  appears  probable  that  little  has 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  in  these  particulars.  The 
superior  “A”  Fleet  did  not  succeed  in  getting  its 
cruisers  off  Milford  Haven,  where  the  inferior  “ C ” Fleet 
was  harboured,  in  time  to  watch  it  while  it  was  a full 
port.  Two  torpedo-boat  destroyers  seem  to  have  been 
the  sole  representatives  of  the  “ AB”  naval  force,  off 
Milford  Haven,  when  the  “ C ” Fleet,  just  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  at  midnight  on  24  July,  put  to  sea. 
One  vessel,  the  “ Boxer,”  gave  the  news  to  the  Admiral 
at  Kingstown,  commanding  the  “B”  Division  of  the 
“A  B ” Fleet,  at  2 p.m.  on  the  25th,  and  he  wired  it  to 
Lord  Walter  Kerr  at  Berehaven,  so  that  he  knew  what 
had  taken  place  by  3 p.m.,  fifteen  hours  after  the  event. 
Meantime  the  escaped  fleet  was  steaming,  at  about  the 
rate  of  eleven  knots,  to  join  its  reserve  at  Tor  Bay. 
When'  Lord  Walter  Kerr  got  the  news,  Admiral 
Seymour,  with  the  “ C ” Fleet,  would  have  been  midway 
between  the  Lizard  and  the  Start,  only  fifty-five  miles 
from  his  port,  while  his  enemy  was  240  miles  behind 
him.  Of  course  many  questions  arise  hereon,  about 
which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  without  full  information. 
But  it  is  most  important  to  note  that  though  the  enemy 
at  sea  was  only  able  to  afford  a couple  of  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  to  watch  the  fleet  in  Milford  Haven,  that 
fleet  could  not  put  to  sea  on  an  ideal  night  without 
being  seen  and  reported.  It  is  a question  whether, 
when  the  umpires  come  to  conclusions  with  all 
the  facts  before  them,  they  will  not  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  “C”  Fleet  on  the  score  of 
its  too  early  movement.  War  was  not  declared 
till  midnight  on  the  24th,  but  we  are  told  the 


order  to  weigh  was  given  an  hour  beforehand,  and  that 
the  fleet  was  actually  at  sea  at  midnight.  Had  the 
order  to  weigh  not  been  given  till  twelve  o’clock  it  is 
quite  possible  that  more  of  Lord  Walter  Kerr’s  cruisers 
would  have  been  on  the  ground,  and  then  the  conditions 
might  have  been  altered.  It  would  have  been  almost 
natural  for  the  “A  ” fleet  at  Bantry,  with  as  many  as 
twenty-one  cruisers,  to  have  established  a chain  of 
vessels  two  hundred  miles  long,  which,  by  means  of  the 
electric  light,  might  have  given  it  the  necessary  report 
in  two  or  three  hours.  While  1 write  I do  not  know 
how  this  might  have  been,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  very  early  start  of  the  “C  ” fleet  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. Space  does  not  allow  me  to  carry  the  examina- 
tion of  the  proceedings  further  on  the  present  occasion. 

P.  H.  COLOMB. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE.* 

MR.  LESLIE  STEPHEN  has  written  a model 
memoir  of  a man  who  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered ; it  may  be  said,  in  Johnsonian  manner,  that 
nothing  has  been  included  in  this  memoir  which  ought 
to  have  been  omitted,  and  nothing  has  been  omitted 
which  ought  to  have  been  included.  James  Dykes 
Campbell  was  born  at  Port  Glasgow  in  1838.  His  com- 
mercial career,  first  in  Scotland,  afterwards  in  Mauritius, 
was  sufficiently  successful  to  enable  him  to  devote  his 
later  years  to  those  literary  studies  which  he  had  loved 
from  the  first.  Perhaps  it  was  his  business  faculty  which 
determined  him  to  choose  a definite  area  of  literary 
research  ; he  was  not  afflicted  by  vain  dreams  or  mis- 
leading ambitions  ; he  gradually  accumulated  his  fortune 
of  knowledge,  and  did  not  despise  petty  gains  ; every- 
thing connected  with  Coleridge  and  Coleridge’s  circle 
was  seized  and  was  retained,  retained  for  the  uses  of 
others  as  well  as  for  his  own  ; the  petty  vanity  and 
jealousy  of  the  man  of  letters  were  unknown  to  him  ; 
his  was  the  easy  liberality  of  the  man  of  business.  “ He 
must  have  had  from  nature,”  writes  Mr.  Stephen,  “ the 
scholar’s  instincts  of  accuracy  and  minute  observation. 
They  were  no  doubt  heightened  by  his  experience  of'a 
merchant’s  office,  which  taught  him  how  to  work 
systematically  ; to  keep  accounts,  whether  of  money  or 
of  facts,  clearly ; and  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of 
minute  indications  with  unfailing  common  sense.”  An 
amusing  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Stephen  of  the  over- 
whelming generosity  of  a specialist  when  the  first 
editor  of  the  “ Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ” sub- 
mitted the  proof-sheets  of  his  article  on  Coleridge  to 
Dykes  Campbell.  Correction  and  suggestion  covered 
every  inch  of  margin  ; Mr.  Stephen  was  grateful  as  was 
due,  but  the  flesh,  he  admits,  is  weak,  and  “as  an 
author  I did  occasionally  wish  that  some  of  those 
sweepings  from  countless  waste-paper  baskets  had  not 
been  rescued  from  oblivion.” 

To  establish  firm  ground  in  Coleridge’s  biography  was 
to  construct  a roadway  across  the  fens.  Coleridge’s 
moral  nature  was  as  spongy  as  peat-moss  ; every  state- 
ment he  makes  respecting  himself  • requires  to  be 
tested  ; and  unfortunately  several  of  the  writers  from 
whom  material  must  needs  be  drawn — De  Quincey, 
for  example,  and  Joseph  Cottle — for  one  reason  or 
another,  can  be  trusted  as  little  as  Coleridge  himself. 
Campbell  did  not  aspire  to  estimate  the  character  of 
Coleridge,  nor  to  expound  his  spiritual  life,  nor  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  his  poetical  work,  nor  to  interpret 
his  body  of  thought  or  the  rich  suggestions  which  he 
contributed  to  the  speculation  of  his  time.  He  sought 
to  determine  the  external  facts  of  the  poet’s  biography, 
and  to  apply  these  to  the  illustration  of  his  poems  ; and 
what  he  attempted  he  achieved.  He  was  fully  aware, 
says  Mr.  Stephen,  of  Coleridge’s  many  weaknesses,  but 
he  felc  the  pathetic  side  of  his  poor  mortal  wayfaring  : 
“ I remember  well  how  Campbell  in  early  days  read  to 
me  some  manuscript  letters  of  Coleridge  referring  to 
some  business  question.  To  the  harsh  critic  the  obvious 
remark  was,  that  it  was  totally  impossible  to  make  head 
or  tail  of  the  facts,  which  Coleridge  mentioned  only,  as 
it  seemed,  to  wind  out  of  all  responsibility  ; and,  more- 
over, that  the  queer  sanctimonious  whine  which  ran 

* “ Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  : a Narrative  of  the  Events  of 
his  Life.”  By  James  Dykes  Campbell,  with  a Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  Leslie  Stephen. 
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through  the  whole  gave  a very  low  impression  as  to  the 
writer’s  respect  for  commonplace  morality.  Campbell 
was  not  in  the  least  blind  to  such  remarks  ; on  the  con- 
trary, they  tickled  his  sense  of  humour  deliciously.  He 
laughed  over  them  in  the  heartiest  way,  but  he  also  felt 
pity  and  sympathy  for  the  poor  human  creature  whose 
goodness  of  heart  and  aspirations  for  better  things 
appeared  through  all  his  strange  entanglements.” 

To  glean  after  the  gleaners  is  not  a hopeful  task,  but 
I am  able  to  add  one  tiny  item  of  fact  to  Mr.  Campbell’s 
biography.  In  the  winter  of  1819-20,  Coleridge  an- 
nounced two  sets  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern  in  the  Strand — one  of  fourteen 
on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  the  other  on  six  plays 
of  Shakespeare.  The  prospectus  of  the  philosophical 
course  is  printed  by  Allsop  in  his  “ Letters,  Conversa- 
tions, and  Recollections  of  Coleridge  ” (vol.  ii.  p.  220). 
Besides  the  prospectus  there  was  issued  an  “Assistant 
to  a Course  of  Lectures  ” for  the  use  of  the  auditors  ; 
“it  is,”  says  Mr.  Campbell,  “no  doubt  a portion  of 
this  lost  pamphlet  which  Allsop  has  printed  ” at  p.  118 
of  the  same  volume.  The  conjecture  is  correct,  but 
within  the  last  few  days  a copy  of  the  “ lost  pamphlet  ” 
has  been  recovered,  and  it  is  now  in  my  hands.  It 
consists  of  an  introductory  statement,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  opening  paragraph,  has  been 
given  by  Allsop,  and  of  a chronological  table,  in  three 
columns — dates,  facts  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
contemporary  events.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  printing 
here  the  opening  sentences,  omitted  by  Allsop,  in  which 
Coleridge  pleads  ag'ainst  any  objection  which  might  be 
raised  against  the  accuracy  of  his  chronology. 

“ In  a system  of  chronology,  whether  for  historical 
or  philosophical  purposes,  the  main  excellence  is  self- 
consistency.  It  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  be 
correct  in  the  sequence,  or  order  of  succession,  than  to 
be  accurate  in  the  dates  ; not  to  mention  that  the  one  is 
practicable,  the  other  not.  Suppose  for  a moment, 
that  through  some  secret  inspiration,  of  which  the 
author  himself  was  not  aware,  a system  did  coincide 
with  the  real  dates.  It  would  still  be  out  of  our  power 
to  prove  it  ; and  even  its  greater  probability  would  rest 
wholly  on  its  superior  self-consistency.  For  a series  of 
ages,  the  truth  of  each  particular  date  must  depend  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  epoch  from  which  the  system  com- 
mences ; and,  in  profane  history  at  least,  the  more 
distant  this  is,  the  more  conjectural  must  it  be.”  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  writer  that  he  should  value  the 
inner  truth  of  self-consistency  above  fidelity  to  external 
fact.  Much  historical  research  may  be  evaded  by  the 
thinker  who  is  content  with  an  hypothesis  of  history,  un- 
verified and  uncontrolled  by  exact  chronology. 

Coleridge’s  copy  of  Schlegel’s  lectures  “ Ueber  drama- 
tische  Kunst  und  Literatur  ” (1809-1811),  to  which  he 
was  under  certain  obligations,  is  also  before  me.  An 
evil-minded  binder,  now  doubtless  learning  in  purga- 
torial fires  not  to  shear  away  precious  margins,  has 
clipped  some  marginal  annotations  ; but  one,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  already  appeared  in  print,  remains. 
Schlegel  has  stated  that  Shakspeare’s  language  is  here 
and  there  somewhat  antiquated,  “yet  on  the  whole 
much  less  than  that  of  most  writers  of  his  time,”  when 
English  prose  was  little  practised,  because  learned 
authors  mostly  wrote  in  Latin.  Coleridge  comments  : 

“ This  is  in  all  respects  a mistake  of  the  truly  excellent 
critic.  Our  prose  was  in  high  perfection.  Shake- 
speare’s dramatic  contemporaries  wrote  in  a style  much 
more  modern.  Shakespeare’s  diction  is  a temple  of  his 
own  architecture  from  his  own  quarries.” 

Edward  Dowden. 

THE  COMING  CRISIS  IN  AMERICA. 

TN  the  storm  and  stress  of  political  events  directly 
affecting  ourselves  the  serious  political  crisis,  which 
seemmgly  is  inevitable  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
lost  sight  of.  And  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  when  it  is 
seen  that  even  in  America  the  critical  condition  of 
affairs  is  only  indifferently  appreciated.  Just  as  the 
Civil  War  was  not  anticipated  by  the  North,  the  situ- 
ation being  entirely  misjudged,  so  now  the  grave 
dangers  of  the  situation  arising  from  the  battle  of  the 
standards  have  met  with  no  adequate  recognition. 
That  grave  danger  exists  which  may  rend  the  United 


States  in  twain  is  not  to  be  denied.  Such  an  emergency 
closely  concerns  this  country,  which  should  know  some- 
thing more  than  is  culled  by  telegraph  correspondents 
from  the  headlines  of  an  excitable  Press. 

The  “platforms  ” adopted  by  the  two  great  political 
parties  have  been  published  in  this  country  without 
attracting  much  attention.  Before  commenting  on 
these  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  outline  the  conditions, 
seemingly  little  understood  in  England,  which  go- 
verned the  selections  of  delegates  to  the  two  Con- 
ventions — the  Republican  at  St.  Louis  and  the 
Democratic  at  Chicago — and  the  final  selection  of  the 
platforms  or  “declarations  of  principles”  and  of  the 
candidates. 

Since  the  Civil  War  the  great  distinctive  difference 
of  principle  between  the  two  parties  has  been  the 
tariff,  the  Republican  being  the  exponent  of  high  pro- 
tective duties  and  the  Democrat  of  low  duties,  or 
“ duties  for  revenue  only.” 

The  great  question  of  financial  policy  was  brought 
into  prominence  when  it  became  evident  that  the  coin- 
age of  silver  dollars  containing  fifty-four  cents’  worth 
of  silver  and  declaring  them  worth  one  hundred  cents 
was  equivalent  to  the  issue  of  forty-six  cents  in  “ fiat  ” 
money.  By  the  fallacious  reasoning  of  the  silver  advo- 
cates, and  by  their  adroit  use,  or  misapplication,  of 
arguments  effective  only  when  applied  to  bimetallism 
treated  internationally,  a widespread  sentiment  of  tre- 
mendous power  in  favour  of  “ free  ” or  unlimited  silver 
coinage  was  disseminated,  and  spread  like  wildfire 
throughout  large  sections  of  the  country. 

This  silver  craze  was  spread  irrespective  of  strictly 
party  affiliations,  but,  owing  to  sectional  characteristics 
of  the  West  and  South,  took  a firmer  hold  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  than  of  the  Republican.  The  farmer  class 
of  the  South  and  West  look  to  the  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  as  the  sure  guarantee  of  wealth  to  them,  and 
the  silver  mining  regions  very  naturally  desire  greater 
outlets  for  their  product. 

The  present  Administration  effected  a tariff  reduction 
which  lessened  the  revenue  and  created  a deficit  in  the 
national  treasury.  The  loss  of  customs  revenue  they 
expected  to  cover  by  a new  income-tax — a tax,  how- 
ever, declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, and  which  consequently  has  never  become 
operative.  This  deficit,  whose  causes  were  not  appre- 
ciated by  the  people,  together  with  the  fortunate  fact 
that  the  Cleveland  Administration  is  unqualifiedly  for 
the  gold  standard,  has  led  the  “ Silver”  sentiment  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  turn  against  their  own  leaders. 

For  some  years  a new  party — composed  of  Western 
farmers,  labour  agitators,  demagogues,  and  riff-raff  of 
all  kinds — called  the  Populist,  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing in  strength.  This  party  has  from  its  outset  been 
outspoken  for  silver  coinage,  and  has  seized  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  to  assert  itself. 

To  summarize,  then,  there  are  two  great  parties 
divided  on  the  Tariff  question,  divided  also  within 
themselves  on  the  Silver  question,  and  both  menaced 
by  a dangerous  new  Socialistic  party  calling  itself 
“ Populist.” 

The  Republican  Convention  declared  itself  unre- 
servedly for  sound  money  and  the  Gold  standard  by  a 
large  majority  ; the  Silver  men  left  the  Convention  and 
proceeded  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Silver  agitators 
of  the  other  sides — the  Democrats  and  Populists. 

The  Democratic  Convention  met,  and  the  “ Gold 
men  ” were  far  outnumbered  by  their  opponents — a vast 
unwieldy  majority  of  Silver  men,  Populist  sympathisers, 
Socialists,  and  malcontents  of  all  classes — who  over- 
whelmed the  earnest,  honest,  delegates  from  the  Eastern 
and  other  Gold  States.  It  was,  however,  less  a genuine 
cry  for  “Silver”  that  was  raised  than  an  ill-assorted 
union  of  labour,  of  Socialism,  and  almost  of  anarchy, 
struggling  against  capital,  which  assumed  the  cry  of 
“Free  silver”  as  their  watchword.  A platform 
endorsing  in  undisguised  phrases  the  most  revolutionary 
doctrines  was  adopted  — doctriaes  aimed  not  merely 
against  the  principles  of  honest  finaicM  but  against  the 
foundation  of  the  strength  of  the  Federal  Government. 

A large  number  of  delegates  declined  to  vote  for 
Presidential  candidates  on  the  basis  of  the  “platform” 
adopted,  and  are  now  organizing  a movement  of  the 
Sound  Money  Democrats  against  the  “ regular  ” nomi- 
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nations  of  their  party.  The  aim  of  these  Sound  Money 
men  will  be  to  assist  the  election  of  the  Republican 
nominee,  McKinley,  either  by  directly  voting  for  him  or 
by  voting  for  a third  candidate  possibly  to  be  nominated, 
and  thus  dividing  the  Democratic  strength. 

The  two  great  parties,  thus  reorganized,  or  dis- 
organized, are  divided  in  unqualified  terms  on  the 
question  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  issue  is  fairly 
before  the  United  States.  Whether  it  will  be  satis- 
factorily decided  or  not  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Fates. 
That  the  fight  will  be  hard,  and  carried  on  with  infinitely 
more  bitterness  than  any  other  election  for  years,  is 
certain.  It  is  a momentous  struggle,  for  it  is  in  reality 
a fight  of  honesty,  law,  and  order  against  Socialism  in 
its  most  dangerous  form,  because  partially  disguised. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  candidates  themselves.  It 
is  not  of  them  that  people  in  the  United  States  are 
thinking  or  talking — “measures,  not  men,”  is  the 
universal  sentiment  there  to-day.  McKinley  is  not  held 
to  be  a satisfactory  candidate  because,  not  intrinsically 
strong,  he  is  the  puppet  of  the  majority.  Bryan  is  un- 
known and  inexperienced,  but  he  possesses  the  dan- 
gerous gift  of  eloquence,  and  is  a past  master  in  the  art 
of  sophistry.  McKinley,  however,  is  generally  popular, 
and  is  pledged  to  support  the  party’s  platform. 

Archibald  R.  Colquhoun. 

SHERIDAN  IN  BARREL.  II. 

IN  one  of  the  letters  alleged  to  be  Miss  Linley’s,  Mrs. 

Sheridan  is  shown  scampering  about  from  party 
to  party  in  chase  of  her  husband,  who  was  living  in 
her  house,  and  whom  she  had  seen  in  the  day,  all 
because  she  was  frantically  eager  that  he  should  go 
with  her  to  one  particular  party  ! She  writes  : “ My 
Dearest  Love, — I shall  call  at  the  office  [what  office  ? 
The  theatre,  says  Mr.  Fraser  Rae]  for  the  chance 
of  seeing  you,  tho’  I am  afraid  it  will  be  in  vain. 
But  I write  again  to  beg  you  would  come  to  us 
in  the  Evening,  for  indeed,  my  dear  Shery,  I am 
never  so  happy  as  when  you  partake  my  amuse- 
ments. ...  I shall  not,  therefore,  enjoy  this  party  to- 
night unless  you  are  of  it.  We  shall  not  go  from  Mrs. 
Nugent’s  till  half-past  ten,  I dare  say.  The  girls  are 
to  come  in  the  coach  to  me  there  by  ten  to  go  with  us, 
and  I shall  direct  them  to  call  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  you.  If  it  should  be  up  before,  leave  word 
where  you  are  to  be,  and  they  shall  call  for  you  any- 
where else.  I don’t  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  be  drest ; 
but  if  the  House  sits  late,  and  you  cannot  come  at  all, 
at  least  send  me  one  little  kind  line  by  them  to  make 
me  feel  happy  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  If  by  accident 
the  coach  should  miss  you,  Mrs.  N.  lives  in  Portman 
Street.  God  thee  bless,  my  dear  one,  believe  that  I 
love  thee,  and  will  love  thee  for  ever.”  The  absurdity 
of  all  this  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  they  had 
been  ten  years  married  ; yet  she  goes  hunting  him 
about  from  “the  office”  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  to  other  houses  for  the  chance  of  seeing  him, 
sending  “the  girls”  after  him;  and  he  is  to  appear 
at  a fashionable  party  without  being  “ drest.” 

According  to  another  of  these  fabrications,  we  find 
Mr.  Sheridan  away  in  the  country— we  are  to  suppose 
at  an  election — when  his  anxious  wife  writes  : — “ How 
rejoiced  I shall  be  to  see  you  again,  dear,  dear  Sheri  ! ” 
“ Sheri,”  indeed  ! Every  one  knows  that  he  was  called 
“ Old  Sherry,”  but  in  the  genuine  letters  his  wife 
addressed  him  as  “ My  dear  Dick,”  or  “Dearest  Dick.” 
This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  country,  for  it  is  in 
answer  “ to  the  contents  of  his  note,”  and  yet  she 
tells  him  in  advance  that  “you  will  find  us  all  at  Drury 
Lane  if  you  make  haste.  We  are  assembled  at  this 
moment  in  Mr.  Younge’s  room,  and  they  are  all  eating 
mutton  chops,  while  I am  writing  to  you,  and  the 
carpenters  are  setting  the  scene  (a  bit  of  local  colour!).” 
The  absurdity  of  this  is  again  patent.  Instead  of 
waiting  at  her  own  house,  she  fixes  on  the  theatre 
as  a trysting-place,  where  “you  will  find  us  all  if  you 
make  haste.”  As  the  letter  had  to  travel  to  him, 
and  to  reach  him,  the  banquet  of  mutton  chops  would 
have  been  over  hours  before.  And  who  is  this  Mr. 
Younge  of  the  mutton  chops?  There  was  a well- 
known  Miss  Younge,  afterwards  Mrs.  Pope  ; but  there 
* Mr.  Fraser  Rae’s  recently  published  “Life  of  Sheridan.” 


was  no  other  Younge,  at  the  time,  to  cook  mutton 
chops  in  his  room  with  the  manager’s  wife.  All  which 
is  meant  to  give  an  idea  of  bustle  and  flutter — the 
idolizing  wife  panting  to  meet  her  husband,  sending 
notes  from  one  house  to  another  ; instead  of  being,  as 
any  one  can  see  who  reads  her  letters,  a woman  of 
fashion,  moving  n her  own  set,  fond  of  cards,  and, 
above  all,  tranquil,  sensible,  composed,  and  reserved. 

But  we  have  also  a genuine  letter  written  by  her 
while  Sheridan  was  away  in  the  throes  of  his  election  at 
Stafford,  and  it  shows  how  the  real  Mrs.  Sheridan 
was  affected  by  such  a crisis.  It  is  given  by  Moore. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  of  these  hysterics, 
and  that  it  exhibits  strong,  calm,  rational  affection.  She 
could  write  to  her  “Dearest  Dick”  to  say  they  were 
all  “full  of  anxiety  and  fright”;  yet  she  could  tell 
him  also  that  “we  had  a very  pleasant  musical  party 
at  Erskine’s,  where  I supped.”  She  had  “dined  with 
Lady  Palmerston  ; the  Duke  of  Portland  had  called.” 
The  woman  who  was  frantically  pursuing  her  husband 
from  party  to  party  would  not  have  taken  things  so 
tranquilly  when  such  a crisis  was  going  on  at  Stafford. 

In  another  we  have  : “ I am  writing  in  my  bed, 
Sir.  I did  not  know  Edwards  was  going  to  town  till 
I was  quite  undressed,  going  to  bed” — in  fact,  “ half- 
nacked,”  as  usual — “when  he  knocked  at  my  door.” 
She  was  angry  at  not  knowing  of  it  before.  This 
man-servant  was  going  up  to  Town  towards  midnight  ! 
She  was  probably  at  Hampton  Court,  we  are  told,  when 
she  wrote  the  following : “We  expected  you  [her 
“ Sheri  ”]  last  night,  and  sat  up  till  two  in  the  morning, 
and  waited  dinner  till  five  to-day.  Do  you  really  long  to 
see  me  ? Dear,  dear  Sheri,  don’t  be  cross  ; I cannot  love 
you  and  be  perpetually  satisfied  (!)  at  such  a distance 
from  you.”  Now,  in  “ Moore’s  Life,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  148, 
we  find  the  genesis  of  all  this — viz.,  a letter  of  Mrs. 
Sheridan’s  to  her  “ Dear  Lissey,”  from  Putney.  She 
writes  that  her  sister,  “ Dear  Mary  has  been  expecting 
me  hourly  for  the  last  fortnight  [i.e.  at  Hampton 
Court].  I propose  going  there  to-night,  if  Dick  returns 
in  any  decent  time  from  Town.”  Here  Sheridan  is 
expected  ; but  there  is  no  frantic  panting  for  his  arrival. 
All  is  composed  and  rational,  if  not  indifferent  : “if  he 
returns  in  any  decent  time.”  In  the  same  letter  she  is 
made  to  ask,  “ Have  you  done  anything  in  regard  to 
the  Prince  which  you  said  you  would?  If  you  could 
get  a friend  to  relieve  you  from  these  ruinous  annuities 
at  legal  interest,  it  would  make  us  quite  happy.”  This, 
we  really  think,  is  convincing  proof  of  fabrication.  So 
sensible  a woman,  who  knew  her  Brinsley,  would  never 
make  so  banal  a suggestion,  as  though  she  did  not  know 
that  Brinsley  himself  would  have  got  a friend  to  relieve 
him,  if  any  such  there  were  to  be  found  or  one  fool  enough 
to  do  so.  The  pedantic  phrase,  too,  “ relieve  you  from 
these  ruinous  annuities  at  legal  interest,”  is  like  nothing 
she  ever  wrote.  We  shall  be  told,  of  course,  that  these 
letters  are  all  in  Mrs.  Sheridan’s  handwriting,  or, 
rather,  in  what  appears  to  be  her  handwriting.  But 
such  imitations  have  often  been  successfully  attempted. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  these  forgeries,  such  as  the 
Shelley  letters,  the  Burns  papers,  and  the  Thackeray 
letters.  These  latter  were  admirable  imitations  both 
in  handwriting  and  matter.  Mr.  Fraser  Rae,  some- 
what indiscreetly,  supplies  facsimiles  of  a genuine 
letter,  as  well  as  of  a doubtful  one  ; and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  any  expert,  or  indeed  person 
of  average  intelligence,  who  compares  them  would 
pronounce  the  latter  to  be  an  imitation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Our  biographer  seems  to  have 
a hankering  after  dubious  papers  of  all  kinds.  Sheridan, 
we  know,  was  always  intending  to  publish  a corrected 
copy  of  his  “School  for  Scandal.”  There  is  no  sur- 
prise, therefore,  in  learning  that  such  an  amended  copy, 
or  a portion  of  it,  has  actually  turned  up  ! “I  was 
fortunate  enough,”  says  Mr.  Fraser  Rae,  “ to  find, 
among  a tnass  of  tattered  and  begrimed  papers  which  bad 
been  put  aside  as  'worthless , two  acts  of  the  comedy 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Sheridan  for  publication.” 
Here  is  surely  “ the  barrel  ” again,  with  the  old  reserve 
and  mystery.  Where  were  these  papers  found?  To 
whom  did  they  belong?  They  did  not  come  from, 
the  meagre  “ muniments  at  Frampton  Court,”  or  we 
should  have  been  told  so.  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  is  quite 
silent  on  the  point.  It  is  odd,  certainly,  that  the  barrel 
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documents  were  also  described  as  being  “ begrimed  ” 
and  dirty,  as  if  damaged  by  water  and  immured  in  the 
cellars.  Could  the  “School  for  Scandal”  remnants 
have  been  a portion  of  these  ? We  cannot  tell,  and  can 
only  speculate.  In  these  so-called  “corrections”  we 
are  bidden  to  admire  how  Sheridan  “did  not  neglect 
even  the  stage  directions.”  Thus,  we  have  “ Lady 
Sneerwell  discovered  at  her  toilet.”  “Now,”  says  Mr. 
Fraser  Rae  in  his  most  sapient  style,  “no  one  has  ever 
asked  why  discovered.  Sheridan  saw  the  absurdity  of 
this  word,  and  corrected  it  to  ‘ Room  in  Lady  Sneer- 
well’s  house.  Lady  Sneerwell  at  her  toilet.’  ” No  one, 
of  course,  asks  why  “discovered,”  because  every  one, 
save  Mr.  Fraser  Rae,  would  know  that  it  is  a familiar 
stage  direction  meaning  “ discovered  by  the  rising  of 
the  curtain.”  Again,  Snake  says  that  Sir  Peter  acted 
“ as  a kind  of  guardian  ” to  the  Surfaces.  Our  bio- 
grapher tells  us  that  Sheridan  “ saw  that  he  had  made 
a slip,  as  a man  is  either  a guardian  or  he  is  not,  a kind 
of  one  being  an  absurdity.”  There  is  an  absurdity, 
but  it  is  not  in  Snake’s  remark.  So  it  becomes 
“acted  as  guardian”  simply.  These  emendations, 
we  suspect,  must  have  come  from  the  hand  that  made 
Miss  Linley  write  that  she  was  “ half-nacked.”  Again, 
the  common  text  runs:  “Now,  on  the  face  of  these 
circumstances,  it  is  utterly  unaccountable  to  me  why 
you,  the  widow  of  a City  knight,  with  a good  jointure, 
should  not  close  with  the  passion  of  a man  of  such 
character  as  Mr.  Surface.”  This  becomes  : “ Now,  on 
the  face  of  these  circumstances,  which  I am  sure  I 
state  fairly,  it  seems,  &c.,  why  you,  a widow — your 
own  mistress  and  independent  in  your  fortune,  &c., 
should  not  close  with  the  addresses,  &c.”  Mr.  Fraser 
Rae,  then,  interpreting  Sheridan’s  meaning,  tells  us 
that  the  speaker  would  not  remind  the  lady  that  she 
was  the  “widow  of  a City  knight.”  But  he  does  not 
see  that  this  is  mentioned  as  a bona-fide  compliment 
to  her  importance.  These  “corrections”  seem  not 
worth  making  or  reproducing,  and  are  too  ridiculous 
to  be  Sheridan’s. 

But  what  will  be  said  to  this  gloss?  A servant 
announces  that  “ Mrs.  Candour  is  below,  and,  if  your 
ladyship  is  at  leisure,  will  leave  her  carriage.”  Lady 
Sneerwell  answers  : “ Beg  her  to  walk  in.”  On  which 
Mr.  Fraser  Rae  : “ Sheridan  perceived  that  as  Mrs. 
Candour  was  seated  in  her  carriage,  it  was  a mistake 
to  ask  her  to  walk  in.”  Surely  the  most  comic  non 
seqnitur  that  has  been  seen  for  years.  So  he  altered 
the  phrase  to  “I  shall  be  happy  to  see  her.”  Would 
he  have  the  lady  drive  in  ? Who,  will  it  be  supposed, 
kept  the  books  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  a vast  esta- 
blishment, with  some  hundreds  of  employes , ledgers, 
and  the  rest  ? Not  the  well-known  treasurer,  Peake, 
with  a staff  of  clerks,  but  Mrs.  Sheridan  herself ! Aye, 
and  kept  them,  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  assures  us,  “with 
irreproachable  care  and  neatness.”  An  admired, 
fashionable  lady  keeping  books  ! This  takes  one’s 
breath  away.  One  is  inclined  to  take  a candle  and 
ask  leave  to  inspect  the  bumps  on  the  biographer’s 
head,  as  Charles  Lamb  did  once. 

Though  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  was  specially  secured  by 
Lord  Dufferin  to  “whitewash”  his  ancestor,  he  has 
discharged  the  office  so  blindly  and  with  such  an  absence 
of  tact  that  he  has  succeeded  in  damaginghis  reputation 
in  away  that  no  one  has  attempted  before.  He  actually 
charges  him  with  having  an  adulterous  intrigue  with 
Mrs.  Crewe,  the  good,  the  respected,  the  admired  of 
her  generation  ! More  outrageous  still,  he  founds  this 
gross  charge  on  a statement  of  Sheridan’s  own  sister, 
who  merely  says  that  her  brother  was  in  the  train  of 
Mrs.  Crewe’s  admirers  and  more  favoured  than  the 
rest  ! Not  content  with  this,  he  seems  to  insinuate 
that  Sheridan,  when  “courting”  Miss  Linley,  was 
carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  a doctor’s  wife  at  Waltham  ! 
It  is  really  astonishing  how  Lord  Dufferin,  who  read 
the  proofs,  and  took  the  unusual  course  of  supplying 
ten  pages  of  praise,  signifying  that  “ the  family”  were 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  biographer  had  dis- 
charged his  task,  should  have  sanctioned  these  absurd 
and  calumnious  charges. 

Even  Sheridan’s  red  face,  awkward  testimony  to  his 
excesses,  is  explained  away  in  a most  ludicrous  fashion. 
Lord  Dufferin,  constrained  to  admit  the  charge  of 
drunkenness,  feebly  pleads  that  a glass  or  two  would 
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“overset  the  delicate  equipoise  of  his  brain,”  while  his 
henchman  solemnly  urges  that  a red  face  may  be  owing 
to  other  causes,  and  calls  on  an  eminent  “dermato- 
logist ” of  our  time  to  testify  that  he  has  known  instances 
where  this  was  the  case.  What  is  the  value  of  this 
nonsense,  in  the  face  of  Sheridan’s  penitent  avowal  to 
his  second  wife  that  this  “ one  vile  habit  ” had  been  his 
ruin  ? 

In  conclusion — so  as  to  drive  the  nail  home — we  shall 
give  one  more  convincing  proof  of  the  spurious 
character  of  these  Linley  letters. 

On  one  occasion  we  find  the  lady  writing  to  her  lover 
at  midnight — “twelve  o’clock”  it  is  headed.  True  she 
had  just  parted  from  him,  having  met  him  at  a party  ; 
but  that  is  a trifle.  She  writes  a few  sentences,  then 
announces  that  it  is  close  on  one  o’clock  ! 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  will'  be  admitted  that  the  very 
gravest  suspicion  attaches  to  these  papers,  and  that 
further  inquiry  is  necessary,  were  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  no  doubt  relying  on  the 
portrait  here  presented  of  Miss  Linley,  has  assured  us 
that,  of  all  bygone  women,  she  was  the  one  he  most 
longed  to  have  known. 

THE  LIFE  OF  PLANTS. 

THE  public  have  long  contented  themselves  with  as- 
signing a limited  and  comparatively  low  degree  of 
vitality  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Animals  wander  at 
pleasure  on  the  land,  in  the  air,  or  in  the  water.  They 
quarrel  and  they  love,  and  exhibit  their  sensations  of 
pleasures  and  pains  in  ways  intelligible  to  us.  Plants  re- 
main rooted  in  the  soil  ; for  migration  from  place  to  place 
they  await  the  caprice  of  the  winds,  the  unconscious 
aid  of  animals,  or  the  selfish  intelligence  of  man.  When 
we  see  the  dung-beetle  rolling  up  its  ball  of  dung  that 
its  eggs  may  have  warmth  and  its  grubs  food,  we  praise 
the  patience  and  foresight  of  the  animal  ; when  we  see 
the  club-headed  hairs  of  our  English  insect-eating  sun- 
dew bend  over  to  imprison  its  prey,  we  marvel  at  the 
devices  of  Nature.  At  the  most,  we  attribute  to  plants  a 
dull  process  of  growth  not  very  different  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  crystal  in  the  rocks.  Accurate  work  upon 
the  structure  and  functions  of  plants  shows  that  such 
views  are  quite  erroneous.  The  living  part  of  plants  is 
composed  of  protoplasm,  precisely  as  in  animals.  In 
both  this  protoplasm  is  arranged  in  little  masses,  with 
separate  individualities,  called  cells.  In  animal  cells  there 
is  frequently  no  protective  membrane  or  cell-wall ; when 
such  exists,  for  the  most  part  it  is  delicate,  highly 
elastic,  and  inconspicuous.  In  plant  cells  the  wall  is 
thick,  nearly  rigid,  and  is  the  most  obvious  structure 
when  a tissue  is  placed  under  the  microscope.  But 
these  thick  cell-walls  are  not  living  ; they  are  a dead 
framework  formed  by  the  living  protoplasm  of  the  cells, 
and  serve  merely  as  a supporting  skeleton  as  mechani- 
cally separate  from  the  living  material  as  is  the  wooden 
trellis-work  supporting  a vine.  The  chief  difference  is 
that  as  the  plant  grows  it  adds  to  the  thickness  of  its 
own  trellis-work,  and  forms  new  meshes.  Of  course 
the  analogy  is  not  exact,  as  the  cell-walls  form,  not 
open  meshes,  but  little  hollow  compartments.  In  the 
walls  of  these  are  numberless  minute  apertures,  through 
which  the  protoplasm  of  adjoining  cells  is  continuous, 
forming  a common  living  mass  from  the  top  of  the 
highest  tree  down  to  the  tiniest  hair  on  its  roots. 

All  this  protoplasm  is  active,  contractile,  irritable, 
motile  like  the  protoplasm  of  animals.  In  cases  favour- 
able for  observation,  as  in  the  hairs  of  a nettle,  it  may 
be  seen  creeping  round  and  round  the  edges  of  the  cell 
wall,  or,  as  in  the  coloured  hairs  from  the  flower  of  a 
spider-wort,  flowing  in  continuous  meshes  all  through 
the  central  cell-space.  Movements  of  plants,  like  the 
drooping  of  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant  upon 
irritation,  or  the  slower  folding  of  the  leaves  of  the 
wood-sorrel  in  its  nightly  sleep,  are  caused  by  con- 
tractions of  the  protoplasm  in  special  tracts  of  cells,  by 
which  water  is  squeezed  out,  and  the  shrivelled  tissues 
allow  the  unsupported  leaves  to  droop.  All  these,  like 
movements  of  animals,  can  be  produced,  arrested,  or 
destroyed,  by  external  agencies.  An  electric  current, 
such  as  causes  a muscle  to  contract,  makes  the  leaves 
of  the  insect-eating  Dionea  snap  together.  Heating  to 
the  same  temperature,  about  40  degrees  Centigrade, 
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permanently  arrests  all  protoplasmic  movement  in 
animals  or  plants.  A lesser  heat  produces  in  both 
the  temporary  cessation  of  movement  called  heat- 
rigor.  Plants,  like  animals,  can  be  narcotised  by 
chloroform  and  ether,  and  in  the  same  way,  after  a 
lapse  of  some  time,  recover  from  the  effects. 

But  it  is  in  the  lower  forms  of  plant  life,  in  those 
minute  green  single-celled  plants  that  live  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  and  almost  everywhere  in  fresh 
water,  that  one  sees  most  plainly  the  capacity  of  plant 
protoplasm  to  move  as  actively  as  animal  protoplasm. 
For  most  of  these  pass  through  a motile  phase  of  life, 
a stage  in  which  the  little  green  mass  has  an  actively 
vibrating  tail,  which  is  a whip-like  projection  of  pro- 
toplasm that  by  ceaseless  waving  motion  propels  the 
vagrant  organism  through  the  water.  Between  such 
low  forms  of  plant  life  and  low  forms  of  animal  life 
discrimination  is  always  a matter  of  difficulty,  and  not 
infrequently  a matter  of  dispute  among  experts.  Some 
certainly  are  plants  ; some  certainly  are  animals ; 
others  are  claimed  with  equal  reason  by  botanists  and 
zoologists. 

It  used  to  be  considered  that  the  absorption  of  nourish- 
ment by  the  roots  of  a plant  and  its  distribution  by 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  were  mere  mechanical  pro- 
cesses. Now,  however,  we  know  that  they  depend 
upon  the  vital  activity  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant. 
Animals  and  plants — in  fact,  all  living  protoplasm — re- 
quire water,  heat-giving  or  carbonaceous  food  like 
starch  or  sugar,  and  flesh-forming  or  nitrogenous  food 
like  lean  beef  or  white  of  egg.  Animals  for  the  most 
part  take  these  in  by  the  mouth.  They  are  absorbed  in 
the  gut  and  carried  to  the  tissues  by  the  blood.  Green 
plants  are  able  to  build  up  their  starchy  food  from  the 
gases  in  the  air.  Water  and  nitrogenous  food  in  the 
form  of  simple  soluble  salts  like  nitrates  they  absorb 
by  the  roots.  Partly  by  the  aid  of  special  vessels  or 
channels,  partly  also  along  the  continuous  chain  of 
protoplasm  from  cell  to  cell,  these  supplies,  coming  up 
from  the  roots  and  down  from  the  leaves,  are  distri- 
buted to  every  living  cell  in  the  plant-body.  The  older 
view  was  that  all  this  happened  in  obedience  to  simple 
physical  laws  : the  starch  formed  in  the  leaves  was 
turned  into  sugar,  and  that  diffused  slowdy  through  the 
tissues  of  the  plant,  just  as  a lump  of  sugar  melting  in 
a tea-spoon  at  the  surface  of  a cup  of  tea  would  gradu- 
ally sweeten  the  whole.  But  it  is  found  that  living 
protoplasm  will  not  allow  soluble  substances  to  diffuse 
through  it  as  they  would  diffuse  through  dead  material. 
Sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  passes  through  than 
would  happen  in  obedience  to  the  physical  law.  So  also, 
the  nitrates  of  the  soil  do  not  simply,  dissolved 
in  water,  diffuse  into  the  delicate  hairs  on  the  roots. 
These,  in  the  first  place,  liberate  an  acid  secretion  which 
acts  upon  the  particles  of  the  soil  and  prepares  them  for 
absorption,  just  as  the  food  of  animals  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  juices  shed  upon  it,  before  it  is  absorbed  by 
the  blood.  The  cells  of  the  roots,  moreover,  select  and 
reject,  taking  less  of  some  things  and  more  of  others 
than  the  laws  of  diffusion  would  dictate.  In  hot  climates 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  sometimes  so 
rapid  that  the  water,  coming  up  impregnated  with  salts 
from  the  subsoil,  leaves  these  as  a white  crust  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  thought  that  the  con- 
stant evaporation  of  water,  from  the  immense  area  of 
the  leaves  of  a plant,  drew  up  a current  of  water  which 
brought  with  it  into  the  plant  and  left  behind  in  the 
tissues  the  soluble  salts  of  the  soil.  Evaporation  from 
the  leaves  certainly  assists  the  ascending  current  of 
nutrient  sap  ; but  this  occurs  under  the  regulation  of  the 
vital  activity  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  Evaporation 
of  water  does  not  take  place  all  over  the  leaves.  It 
occurs  through  a number  of  minute  openings  guarded 
each  by  a pair  of  cells  which  form  movable  lips. 
By  the  contraction  of  the  protoplasm  of  these  lips,  some- 
times the  little  mouths  gape  widely,  sometimes  they  are 
compressed,  and  the  amount  of  the  evaporation  is  in  this 
way  regulated  by  the  needs  of  the  plant.  But  even  this 
is  not  a complete  account  of  the  protoplasmic  regula- 
tion of  the  ascent  of  the  sap.  If  the  stem  of  an  actively 
growing  plant  be  cut  across,  and  a tube  containing 
mercury  be  attached  in  place  of  the  foliage-bearing  part, 
it  can  be  seen  that  there  is  an  upward  pressure  of  the 
sap  sufficient  to  sustain  a considerable  weight  of 


mercury.  The  upward  current  goes  on  independently 
of  evaporation,  and  this  upward  current  is  caused 
chiefly  by  active  absorption  on  the  part  of  the  living 
protoplasm  of  the  roots.  An  interesting  illustration  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  plants  grown  in  London.  The 
roots  are  protected  from  the  noxious  influences  of  fogs 
and  gases  by  the  soil  ; but  the  delicate  mouths  of  the 
leaves  frequently  become  choked  by  dust  and  by  a 
greasy  deposit  from  fogs.  When  this  happens, 
evaporation  may  cease  almost  entirely  ; but  the  roots 
continue  to  absorb  water,  and  the  plant  not  unfrequently 
dies  in  a condition  of  dropsy,  the  cells  being  bloated 
and  turgid  with  water,  and  no  longer  able  to  discharge 
their  normal  functions. 

THE  BAYREUTH  PILGRIMAGE. 

“ 'THE  pilgrimage  to  Bayreuth  became  a privilege  of 
the  rich  and  well-bred,  and  to  have  been  to 
Bayreuth  came  to  be  a great  social  distinction  among 
the  snobs  of  both  worlds.”  Thus  Max  Nordau  ; and 
I trust  that  what  he  says  may  still  hold  true.  One 
needs  some  compensation  for  a week  lost  out  of  the 
precious  summer  holiday,  and  for  that  awful  journey 
across  unromantic,  dusty  Germany.  Merely  to  have 
seen  a set  of  performances  of  “The  Nibelungs’  Ring” 
is  not  enough  ; I want  to  be  rich  and  well-bred  and  a 
snob  and  to  have  social  distinction  as  well.  What  I 
want  will  doubtless  come  to  me  some  day — everything 
I want  comes  to  me  ; and  meantime  I comfort  myself 
with  the  reflection  that  no  musical  critic  can  be  con- 
sidered competent  unless  he  has  been  to  Bayreuth.  At 
one  time  my  way  of  thinking  was  otherwise  ; but  now 
I have  been  to  Bayreuth.  Henceforth  for  ever  I shall 
thrust  Bayreuth  down  everyone’s  throat ; there  is  no 
opponent  of  mine  but  shall  have  “ Bayreuth,  Bayreuth, 
Bayreuth,”  rubbed  into  him  until  he  hates  the  wrord. 
“You  think  the  performance  of  ‘The  Valkyrie’  at 
Covent  Garden  last  night  was  good,  do  you  ?■ — you 
should  have  seen  it  at  Bayreuth!”  or  “You  don’t 
think  it  was  very  fine  ? I assure  you  the  Bayreuth  per- 
formance didn’t  come  within  many  a mile  of  it  ! ” This, 

I have  observed,  is  the  agreeable  habit  of  my  friends 
who  have  been  to  Bayreuth,  or  Munich,  or  Rome,  or 
any  other  place  which  I have  not  visited.  How  often 
have  I and  my  objections  been  utterly  crushed  together 
under  the  weight  of  “That’s  how  they  do  it  at 
Munich  ” ! I once  sat  down  abashed  when  I was 
told  that  at  Munich  they  got  through  the  first  act 
of  “Tristan”  in  forty  minutes!  Now  my  revenge 
shall  be  sweet  and  long.  I have — for  my  sins— been  to 
Bayreuth.  I shall  probably  never  take  the  trouble  to 
go  again  ; but  at  least  I shall  be  able  to  assert  that  at 
Bayreuth  they  get  through  the  whole  “ Ring”  in  thirty 
minutes. 

A curious  thing  may  be  noted  here  by  the  observant. 
Trains  are  constantly  bringing  crowds  into  Bayreuth  ; 
and  yet  the  town  seems  to  get  no  fuller,  and  though 
this  is  the  second  week  of  the  festival  the  trains  very 
frequently  go  away  comparatively  empty.  I am  in- 
formed that  there  is  a fine  lunatic  asylum  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but,  not  having  seen  it,  I do  not  wish  to 
insinuate  that  it  has  the  slightest  connexion  with  the 
phenomenon  just  mentioned.  At  the  same  time  I am 
fully  convinced  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  come 
here  are  nine-tenths  mad ; and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
excitement  of  the  last  scene  of  the  “ Dusk  of  the  Gods  ” 
may  give  them  the  finishing  stroke — drive  them  over 
the  arbitrarily  placed  line  that  divides  madness  from 
sanity.  The  proof  of  the  people’s  madness  is  that  they 
actually  believe  they  are  witnessing  very  fine  perform- 
ances of  the  dramas  of  “The  Ring;”  yea,  they  will 
argue,  should  one  oppose  them,  that  “The  Valkyrie” 
was  beautiful,  and  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  “The 
Rhinegold  ” was  impressive  ; and  no  better  proof  could 
be  desired  than  this  of  complete  madness,  of  entire 
loss  of  judgment,  loss  of  memory,  loss  of  the  power  of 
distinguishing  lovely  tones  from  unlovely,  beautiful 
colours  from  ugly,  graceful  gestures  from  awkward. 
Bayreuth  has  its  good  points,  and  for  many  reasons  it  i§ 
an  institution  to  be  supported  ; but  it  must  be  stated 
most  emphatically  at  the  outset  that  it  does  not  give 
fine  performances.  I will  devote  my  next  article  to  its 
fine  features  and  to  the  reasons  why  it  is  worthy  of 
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support  ; but  at  present  I feel  the  urgent  need  of  reliev- 
ing my  soul  by  an  unbiassed  account  of  the  singing 
and  acting  it  offers  in  return  for  our  money.  I will 
begin  with  “ The  Valkyrie.”  If  there  is  one  cha- 
racter in  that  opera  who,  at  worst,  must  outrage 
neither  our  eyesight  nor  our  hearing,  and  who,  at 
best,  cannot  be  too  lovely  in  looks  and  in  voice,  it  is 
Sieglinde,  the  woman  of  infinitely  tender  heart  who 
has  been  sold  into  legalized  prostitution  to  a boor, 
and  who  is  so  divinely  beautiful  in  face,  in  form,  and  in 
manner,  that  Siegmund,  almost  at  the  first  glance,  is 
swept  off  his  feet  by  a passion  to  possess  her.  There 
are  two  or  three  good  Sieglindes  in  Europe,  the  best  of 
them  perhaps  being  Susan  Strong,  who  sang  in  Mr. 
Hedmondt’s  season  last  year  and  then  disappeared. 
There  are  (probably)  two  or  three  hundred  bad  Sieglindes 
in  Europe,  and  decidedly  the  worst  of  them  all  is  Sucher. 
But  Sucher  is  a power  in  Germany  ; her  admirers  are 
many  and  rich  ; and  if  she  wants  to  sing  Sieglinde 
Mrs.  Cosima  Wagner  must  needs  allow  it.  It  is  true 
Wagner  would  not  have  allowed  it ; and  it  is  true  that 
Bayreuth  pretends  to  carry  on  the  establishment  as 
Wagner  would  have  it  carried  on  ; but  that  is  a matter 
to  be  discussed  later.  Sucher  is  not  a woman  to  be 
spared,  for,  having  position  and  power,  she  spares  no 
one — not  the  humblest  novice  in  her  profession.  After 
Miss  Brema  had  made  a success  at  the  last  festival, 
it  is  said  that  Sucher  deliberately  endeavoured  to  spoil 
her  German  career.  I have  no  desire  to  spoil  any  one’s 
career  ; and  I could  not  spoil  Sucher’s  if  I tried  ; but  at 
least  I can  tell  the  truth  about  her.  And  if  my  readers 
ask  me  to  give  them  a fair  impression  of  her  Sieglinde, 

I can  only  say  that  the  advent  of  a large  white  cow  in 
the  first  act  would  have  been  less  disconcerting  to  me. 
She  did  not  gore  Siegmund  : she  did  worse — she  sang 
to  him  ; and  to  get  a faint  notion  of  Sucher’s  singing 
one  need  only  think  of  a voice  no  better  than  Albani’s 
constantly  being  forced  to  ten  times  Albani’s  degree  of 
loudness,  and  in  consequence  of  the  forcing  becoming 
huskier  in  every  bar  of  the  opera,  so  that  at  last  when 
she  tries  to  sing  a phrase  softly  she  produces  only  a 
noise  like  the  scraping  of  a stick  on  a stone.  Her  acting 
is  better,  in  its  way  ; but  its  way  is  one  I hope  the 
English  will  never  learn  to  like.  Sucher  is  charged  full 
with  the  German  notion  of  showing  her  warmth  of  feel- 
ing. She  is  determined  to  be  warm  at  all  costs  ; and 
she  flames  and  flares  around  the  stage,  scorching  the 
unlucky  Siegmund,  nearly  choking  him  at  times,  in  a 
manner  that  seems  highly  gratifying  to  German  tastes, 
but  is  certainly  not  artistic.  One  or  two  touches,  pro- 
bably taught  her  in  the  days  when  “The  Ring”  was 
yet  young,  sometimes  make  one  wonder  whether  a 
few  minutes  of  genuine  acting  are  coming  ; but  with 
unfailing  regularity  some  extravagant  display  comes 
afterwards  to  despoil  one  of  that  half-fledged  hope.  In 
a word,  I do  not  think  very  highly  of  Sucher ; 
though  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Germans — who 
demand  shouting  for  singing,  and  feeling  for  artistic 
acting — she  does  her  work  well  enough  ; and  for  that 
reason  I consciously  refrain  from  being  so  hard  upon  her 
as  I might  fairly  be.  The  Siegmund  was  no  other  than 
our  recent  acquaintance  Gerhauser  ; and  a less  toler- 
able Siegmund  would  be  hard  to  find.  When  he  was  in 
London  I thought  his  singing  as  much  as  my  nerves 
would  stand  ; but  they  proved  stronger  than  I antici- 
pated ; for  I have  survived  his  acting.  And  his  acting 
defies  description.  I remember  a lady  at  one  of  the 
music-halls  who  imitated  a marionette  ; and  her  move- 
ments were  rather  like  Gerhauser’s,  though  perhaps  the 
German’s  acting  is  rather  more  suggestive  of  a marion- 
ette trying  to  imitate  a human  being. 

Luckily  Sucher  and  Gerhauser  appeared  only  in 
“ The  Valkyrie  ; ” and  as  offsets  against  them  we  had 
Brema  and  Perron  in  the  same  opera,  and  Burgstaller 
in  “ Siegfried  ” and  “ The  Dusk  of  the  Gods.”  The 
two  first  are  really  great  artists,  the  last,  if  not 
actually  great,  is  at  any  rate  fairly  satisfying.  For  the 
first  time  within  my  recollection  the  part  of  Fricka 
was  made  other  than  a nuisance ; and  Miss  Brema 
succeeded  in  redeeming  it  because  she  sang  every 
bar  of  it  with  beautiful  tone,  perfect  phrasing,  and 
genuine,  though  far  from  exaggerated,  sentiment,  and 
because  she  acted  with  intelligence  and  carefully  culti- 
vated grace  as  well  as  dignity.  She  has  plenty  of 


dignity — in  fact,  little  as  I like  to  write  the  words,  too 
much  dignity  at  times  ; but  her  dignity  is  of  the  elastic 
sort,  unlike  the  stiffness  which  most  prima  donnas  give 
us  instead  of  dignity,  the  stiffness  of  the  poker  that 
can — and  probably  will — break,  but  will  not  on  any 
account  bend.  And  in  such  a desert  of  howlers  as 
Bayreuth  her  lovely  singing  is  an  unspeakable  relief. 
Perron,  also,  is  a magnificent  singer,  with  rather  more 
voice  and  rather  less  intelligence  and  energy  than  our 
own  Bispham  (who,  by  the  way,  would  certainly  have 
been  engaged  for  Bayreuth  if  Bayreuth  were  all  it  pre- 
tends to  be).  His  person  is  rather  of  the  sort  affected 
by  Micawber’s  eldest  son,  who,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  in  himself  a refutation  of  the  whole  of  modern 
anatomy  and  the  law  of  gravitation.  But  when  he  is 
not  hurried,  when  he  has  time  to  consider  where  he  must 
set  down  each  foot,  his  Wotan  is  sturdy  enough  to 
pass  ; and  even  when  his  movements  are  most  uncouth 
in  their  angularity  the  nobility  and  beauty  of  his  singing 
prevent  one  smiling.  Next  to  Bispham’s  his  Wotan  is 
the  best  I have  seen.  Burgstaller  was  the  Siegfried,  and 
he  may  be  dismissed  in  a few  words.  He  is  good 
enough,  but  by  no  means  too  good.  He  is  unacquainted 
with  the  “ business  ” of  the  part,  and  (for  instance)  had 
whipped  the  red-hot  sword  out  of  the  water  and  fastened 
it  into  the  vice  while  the  steam  was  still  rising  and  the 
music  was  still  depicting  the  bubbling  and  hissing. 
One  mistake  like  this  does  not  count ; but  so  many  as 
Burgstaller  made  rather  mar  a performance.  His  voice 
is  a fair  one,  evidently  “made  in  Germany.”  Miss 
Gulbranson,  the  Brunnhilde,  also  has  a fair  voice,  and 
she  uses  it  fairly  well ; but  she  is  entirely  deficient  in 
personal  charm,  and  her  acting  is  steeped  in  Bayreuth- 
ism.  I do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  length  the  quality 
of  the  performances  achieved  by  these  artists.  “The 
Rhinegold  ” was  pleasing;  “The  Valkyrie”  was  very 
bad;  the  best  scenes  in  “Siegfried” — the  forging  of 
the  sword,  the  awakening  of  Brunnhilde,  the  love  duet 
■ — entirely  missed  fire  owing  to  Burgstaller’s  mistakes 
and  Miss  Gulbranson’s  want  of  passion  ; and  even  “ The 
Dusk  of  the  Gods,”  admirable  though  it  was  in  parts,, 
was  something  of  a disappointment. 

For  years  the  artists  have  been  no  better  than  these — 
on  some  occasions  they  are  said  to  have  been  very  much 
worse  ; for  years  the  performances  have  been  no  better 
than  this  year’s  performances  ; yet  English  people,  worth 
^7,000  to  the  Wagner  “administration,”  and  worth  at 
least  thrice  as  much  to  the  hotels  and  restaurants,  con- 
tinue to  crowd  in,  regardless  of  the  possibility  of  it 
becoming  necessary  temporarily  to  incarcerate  them  in 
the  local  refuge  for  highly  developed  Wagnerians — I 
don’t  mean  Villa  Wahnfried — until  their  relatives  pre- 
pared padded  rooms,  furnished  with  grand  pianos  and 
Wagner’s  scores,  at  home.  They  take  themselves  and 
the  opera  with  fearful  seriousness.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, whose  conversation  has  sometimes  spoilt  whole 
evenings  for  me  at  Covent  Garden,  may  be  seen 
flying  in  hot  haste  with  the  perspiration  streaming  off 
them,  lest  the  doors  close  and  they  should  be  Bayreuthed 
for  an  act.  To  be  Bayreuthed  is  a tragedy  indeed. 
During  my  first  two  days  I really  thought  that  the 
asylum  had  overflowed,  and  that  the  keepers  had  let 
the  less  dangerous  patients  loose,  hoping  they  would 
not  be  noticed  in  the  crowd  of  mad  people  outside  ; but 
afterwards  I learnt  that  the  wild-eyed  individuals,  who 
started  to  run  whenever  a railway  shunter  blew  his 
horn,  had  merely  been  Bayreuthed  once,  and  were 
morbidly  anxious  that  it  should  not  happen  again.  To 
prevent  it  happening  lots  of  people  go  straight  from 
breakfast  to  the  delightful  restaurant  in  the  woods,  and 
stay  there  all  the  afternoon  eating  until  the  theatre 
opens.  They  are  just  as  anxious  not  to  miss  a note 
when  they  get  inside.  The  moment  the  doors  are  closed 
and  the  lights  turned  down  a melodramatic  “ hush  ” 
spreads  over  the  audience  as  the  circle  of  ripples  widens 
when  a stone  is  thrown  into  a pond  ; and  the  dead 
silence  is  not  broken  until  the  last  chord  of  the  act  is 
sounded  and  the  lights  go  up  again.  Then,  no  matter 
how  atrocious  the  singing  may  have  been,  or  how 
wooden  the  acting  or  vulgar  the  scenery,  there  is  frantic 
enthusiasm  ; and  when  you  talk  to  your  Wagnerite 
friends  outside  they  cannot  be  induced  to  admit  that 
the  performance  in  any  respect  fell  short  of  perfection. 
Or,  what  is  worse,  if  you  compel  them  to  own  that 
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Friiulein  A.’s  screeching  was  more  tolerable  than 
Frau  B.’s  howling,  and  Frau  B.’s  howling  not  so  bad 
as  Herr  C.’s  growling,  they  assert  that  at  any  rate  the 
acting  was  splendid  and  the  scenery  magnificent.  This 
ought  to  be  a final  proof  of  their  lunacy  ; for  as  a matter 
of  fact  the  scenery  is  not  magnificent — though  it  is  un- 
doubtedly magnificently  managed,  which  is  a different 
affair— nor  is  the  acting  splendid.  The  acting  at  Bay- 
reuth is  already  degenerating  into  a series  of  mechanical 
poses — if  it  was  ever  anything  else,  which  I begin  to 
doubt.  At  the  beginning  it  must  indeed  have  been  an 
unutterable  relief  and  delight  to  those  who  had  suffered 
under  the  rule  of  the  Italian  footlighting,  satin-slippered 
tenor  ; but  in  twenty  years  the  world  has  gone  ahead  of 
Bayreuth  ; and  now  the  acting  of  those  who  follow  “ the 
Meister’s  ” traditions  cannot  compare  for  grace,  power 
and  significance  with  the  acting  of  (for  instance)  David 
Bispham  or  Susan  Strong.  Whoso  has  a spear  sets  the 
butt  end  on  the  ground  and  holds  on  as  a drunken  man 
does  to  a lamp-post  ; whoso  has  a sword  or  a drinking 
horn  elevates  it  as  high  as  possible  above  his  head  at 
every  opportunity  ; the  hero  sticks  chin  and  chest  into 
the  air  until  you  are  afraid  he  will  tumble  over  backwards; 
the  low-spirited  god  tries  to  wipe  his  nose  upon  his 
boots.  And  when  the  artists  are  not  doing  one  or  other 
of  these  poses  they  generally  ramble  about  the  stage, 
apparently  looking  for  something,  like  a German  mili- 
tary officer  who  has  dropped  a five-pfennig  piece  in  a 
restaurant.  I assert  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  not  good 
acting  ; that  the  Bayreuth  acting  is  generally  as  bad  in 
its  way  as  Italian  opera  acting  ; and  that  often  it  is  not 
acting  at  all.  And,  perfectly  as  the  scenery  is  worked, 
the  colours  are  for  the  most  part  so  intolerably  crude, 
so  unlike  anything  in  nature,  that  when  anyone  tells 
me  he  admires  it  I wonder  whether  he  should  be  in  the 
place  already  referred  to,  or  is  merely  colour-blind. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  I agree  with  every- 
one in  admiring — the  orchestra.  The  players  are  not 
so  good  as  our  Englishmen — for  the  best  instrumental 
players  come  to  London  as  soon  as  possible,  where  the 
best  prices  are  paid  ; but  dominated  by  Mottl  in  a way 
which  shows  how  much  greater  he  is  than  any  other 
living  conductor,  they  got  effects  which  I have  heard 
from  no  other  orchestra,  and  which  perhaps  can  only 
be  got  in  the  Wagner  theatre. 

But  not  even  the  orchestra  accounts  for  the  English 
rushing  to  Bayreuth,  or  for  the  fact  that  they  think 
everything  they  hear  and  see  there  unapproachably  fine. 
For  my  part,  I believe  they  go  to  admire  because  Bay- 
reuth is  the  vogue,  the  craze  of  the  hour,  like  the  last 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play.  And  having  swept  away 
the  greater  part  of  its  pretensions,  I will  try  to  show 
next  week  why  it  is  an  admirable  institution,  how  there 
is  much  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  artistic  soul,  and  why  it 
should  be  supported  J.  F.  R. 

REFLECTIONS  FROM  THE  RAND. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Johannesburg,  13  July , 1896. 

' I 'HE  Second  Volksraad,  although  opposed  by  all  the 
J-  forces  of  “ Bung,”  is  happily  making  a loyal  and 
earnest  effort  to  cope  with  one  of  the  great  obstacles 
to  progress.  I refer  to  the  question  of  the  supply  of 
liquor  to  natives.  The  Commission  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the  present  Liquor  Law  have 
now  issued  their  report,  and  on  the  whole  that  report  is 
favourable  to  the  view  that  in  total  prohibition  lies  the 
only  real,  absolute  remedy  to  the  evils  arising  from  the 
present  unrestricted  sale  of  liquor  to  the  native  mine 
employees.  The  Commission  report  the  receipt  of 
numerous  memorials  asking  for: — 1.  The  abolition  of 
the  sale  of  liquors  to  Kaffirs  ; 2.  The  abolition  of  road- 
side hotels  ; 3.  The  abolition  of  special  permits  ; and 
4.  A reduction  of  the  number  of  canteens  in  towns  and 
villages.  They  were  further  assisted  in  the  considera- 
tion of  these  memorials  by  the  report  of  the  Mining 
Inspector  of  Krugersdorp  on  accidents  to  Kaffirs  caused 
by  drink,  and  a letter  from  the  Natal  Government 
requesting  the  co-operation  of  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  drink  to  Kaffirs.  With 
these  memorials  and  other  documents  before  them,  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  Commission  to 


abolish  the  sale  of  drink  to  Kaffirs  ; but  after  consulting 
the  Government,  the  Commission  have  resolved  to 
make  more  stringent  the  clauses  in  the  existing  law 
which  deal  with  this  point,  and  they  have  added  a sup- 
plementary provision  whereby  the  State  President  is  per- 
mitted, in  such  districts  as  he  considers  necessary,  to 
forbid  by  proclamation  the  sale  of  drink  to  Kaffirs. 
Further,  the  Commission  have  resolved,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  many  memorials  on  the  subject,  to  recom- 
mend that  the  outside  canteens  be  abolished,  and  also 
to  limit  the  number  of  canteens  in  towns  and  villages. 
The  Commission  consider  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  a limit  must  be  put  to  the  shameful  misuse  of 
strong  drink,  and  therefore  they  have  made  the  law  as 
stringent  as  possible.  The  Commission  propose  that 
the  new  law  come  into  operation  on  January  1,  1897, 
and  that  the  supplementary  provision — giving  power  to 
the  President  to  prohibit  sale  to  Kaffirs  in  proclaimed 
districts — be  made  effective  in  the  Johannesburg,  Boks- 
burg,  and  Heidelburg  mining  districts.  This  report  is  now 
before  the  Raad  for  discussion,  and  the  general  tendency 
of  that  body  seems  to  be  towards  adoption  of  the  re- 
commendations put  forward  by  the  Commission,  while 
there  are  not  wanting  those  who  support  out  and  out 
prohibition  so  far  as  the  mine  natives  are  concerned. 
In  the  meantime  the  opposition  has  rallied  its  forces  ; 
pathetic  pictures  have  been,  and  are  being,  drawn  of 
the  ruin  and  desolation  which  would  follow  to  thousands 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  liquor  industry 
by  any  wholesale  limitation  of  the  trade  ; and  as  some 
of  the  largest  distillers  and  canteen  holders  are  men  of 
immense  influence,  private  and  public,  in  Government 
circles,  the  prospect  of  any  really  beneficial  legislation, 
this  year  at  least,  is  not  nearly  so  hopeful  as  appears  on 
the  surface.  Nevertheless,  the  legislative  mind — which, 
like  the  poet’s,  is  hard  to  fathom — is  gradually  but 
surely  being  won  over  to  a recognition  of  the  manifold 
evils  of  the  present  unrestricted  traffic,  and  Reform  is 
appreciably  nearer. 

The  total  gold  output  for  June  has  been  declared  at 
193,640  ounces,  of  which  amount  159,933  ounces  have 
been  contributed  by  the  companies  comprised  in  the 
Chambers  of  Mines  group,  those  owning  allegiance  to 
the  Association  of  Mines  being  responsible  for  the 
balance  of  33,707  ounces.  The  June  output,  though 
1,368  ounces  behind  that  of  May,  and  7,000  ounces 
behind  that  of  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  when 
the  200,000  record  was  first  attained,  is  an  eminently 
satisfactory  one  under  all  the  circumstances.  For  it  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  June  is  one  milling  day  shorter 
than  May,  a fact  which  in  itself  accounts  for  a differ- 
ence of  several  thousand  ounces.  Moreover,  in  the 
former  month’s  return  were  included  amounts  won 
by  the  Treasury  in  March  and  April  and  other  amounts 
won  from  Jumpers’  Tailings  during  April.  And, 
finally,  the  suspension  of  milling  operations  at  the 
Langlaagte  Estate  and  other  mines  was  responsible  for  a 
serious  shortfall.  In  the  case  of  the  first-named,  for 
instance,  it  meant  a clear  five  days’  loss,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  and  the  irregularity  of  the  coal  supplies.  That 
the  mines  should  so  well  have  combated  this  and  the 
many  other  serious  difficulties  which  still  beset  them  on 
all  hands  is  a very  gratifying  sign  of  the  inherent 
vitality  and  recuperative  force  of  the  industry,  a circum- 
stance which  can  only  be  adequately  appreciated  by 
those  who  really  know  how  many  and  complex  are 
the  drawbacks  which  still  attend  its  legitimate  expan- 
sion. There  is  still  the  native  labour  question,  and, 
as  matters  gravely  affecting  the  profits  on  produc- 
tion, native  wages,  the  increased  cost  of  native  food 
supplies,  and  the  higher  price  of  fuel.  Despite  all  these 
difficulties,  however,  the  industry  is  fast  regaining  its 
lost  ground,  new  stamps  are  dropping  every  week,  new 
companies  are  entering  the  producing  ranks  every 
month,  and  August,  possibly  even  July,  may  pretty 
confidently  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  a fresh  record  in 
the  monthly  yield  of  these  marvellous  fields.  The 
present  record  is  the  203,573  ounces  of  August  1895. 
That  record  will  not  survive  three  months  longer. 

In  the  face  of  the  niggardly  policy  pursued  towards 
the  subordinates  of  the  public  service,  in  startling ' 
contradistinction  to  the  lavish  liberality  displayed 
towards  the  higher  officials,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
abuses  and  peculation  flourishing  to  a scandalous  and 
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disproportionate  extent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the 
interests  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  unnecessary 
temptations,  rather  than  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
revenues,  the  competent  inspection  of  public  offices 
which  has  been  asked  for  by  a leading  First  Raad 
member  will  meet  with  prompt  approval. 

A Pretoria  paper  announces  that  the  Bewaarplaatsen 
Question,  which  has  long  lain  dormant,  is  now  again 
assuming  a definite  form,  and  that  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  Government  is  now  busily  at  work  inquiring 
into  the  action  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  the  local 
Mining  Commissioner  in  converting  173  water-rights 
and  bewaarplaats  into  ordinary  claims,  and  giving 
them  to  the  companies  as  such.  The  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  Second  Raad  last  year,  in  the  belief 
that  those  responsible  for  the  conversion  had  done  so 
ultra  vires , and  in  excess  of  the  power  vested  in  them. 
It  is  estimated  that  523  claims  in  all,  valued  on  the 
basis  of  the  adjoining  claims  at  ^7,500  per  claim,  or 
about  four  millions  in  all,  form  the  basis  of  the  dispute. 

Details  of  the  amended  contract  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Petersburg  Railway  Company — which  is 
to  open  up  communication  with  the  Northern  Gold 
Fields — as  confirmed  by  the  First  Raad  have  now  been 
published.  The  contract  gives  this  Government  the 
right,  to  take  up  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  out  of 
the  half-million  capital  of  the  Company,  which  will  be 
paid  into  the  Pretoria  branch  of  the  National  Bank  for 
accounts  of  the  directors  so  soon  as  the  Company  is 
registered  in  London  and  the  remaining  ,£200,000  paid 
up.  The  Government  Railway  Commissioner  is  to  have 
the  right  to  appoint  one  director  to  the  London  Board, 
which  at  present  consists  of  five  members  ; but  should 
the  power  to  increase  the  membership  to  nine  be  exer- 
cised, the  Government  will  have  the  right  to  nominate 
two  more  directors.  The  local  Board  to  be  formed  at 
Pretoria  will  consist  of  three  directors,  two  of  whom 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Government  and  one  by  the 
Company,  and  they  will  be  qualified  to  deal  with  and 
decide  upon  all  matters  concerning  the  construction  of 
the  line — their  decision  in  cases  where  a difference 
exists  between  them  and  the  Directors  in  London 
being  final.  A further  clause  of  the  amended  contract 
provides  that  the  first  issue  of  debentures  shall  not  be 
made  until  the  Railway  Commissioner  is  convinced 
that  at  least  £400,000  of  the  capital  has  been  paid  out 
or  obligations  to  that  amount  incurred.  It  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Smit,  the  Railway  Commissioner,  that  deben- 
tures for  a million  and  a half  will  eventually  be  issued 
to  complete  the  line. 

There  are  changes  impending  in  the  French  Consular 
representation  in  the  Transvaal,  according  to  a local 
weekly,  which  announces  that  the  French  Government 
have  appointed  M.  des  Coutures,  French  Vice-Consul 
for  the  Transvaal,  vice  M.  Brochon,  the  present  Con- 
sular Agent,  and  that  Mr.  Aubert,  the  French  Consul 
in  Pretoria,  will  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  Consul-General. 
The  question  of  the  retirement  of  Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet, 
and  the  true  causes  which  led  up  to  his  resignation  as 
British  Agent,  are  in  the  meanwhile  arousing  consider- 
able interest  here.  With  a view  to  dispelling  any  mis- 
apprehensions which  may  have  arisen  in  the  public  mind 
through  the  cabled  summary  of  that  gentleman’s  letter 
to  the  “Saturday  Review,”  the  “Financial  Record” 
has,  with  commendable  enterprise,  and  somewhat  to 
the  consternation  of  its  less  wide-awake  contempora- 
ries, published,  with  appropriate  comment,  the  full  text 
of  Sir  Jacobus’s  despatch  of  1-  May  last,  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  This  document,  which  is  only  the  prelude 
to  others  which  the  “ Financial  Record”  announces  for 
an  early  date,  throws  an  altogether  new  light  on  the 
facts  which  led  up  to  the  resignation  of  the  late  British 
Resident  and  the  grievances  under  which  he  felt  himself 
to  be  labouring.  Its  publication,  at  this  most  oppor- 
tune moment,  has  already  created  a revulsion  of  popular 
feeling  in  favour  of  a loyal  servant  of  the  Crown  who  is 
now  recognized  to  have  been  treated  with  shabbiness 
and  ingratitude.  It  is  hoped  that,  now  that  his  case  has 
been  clearly  and  properly  stated,  justice  will  be  done 
and  reparation  made  to  one  who  has  undeservingly 
been  credited  with  sins  of  commission  and  omission 
the  blame  and  responsibility  for  which  should  in  fairness 
be  placed  on  very  different  shoulders. 

The  Consolidated  Main  Reef  Mines  and  Estate, 


Limited,  has  just  been  formed  under  most  influential 
auspices,  to  comprise  in  one  powerful  group  a block  of 
X5 13.69  claims  on  the  farm  Klein  Paardekraal,  in- 
cluding generally  the  Paardekraal  mynpacht  belonging 
to  the  Consolidated  Goldfields  ; and  the  claims  of  the 
South  African  Trust  and  Finance,  A.  L.  Syndicate, 
Cohn,  Hains,  De  Meillon,  and  Kitsey  blocks.  The 
Company  will  have  a capital  of  £1  shares,  of  which 
297,650  shares  will  be  issued  in  payment  of  the  claims 
acquired,  50,000  shares  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
shareholders  at  355'.  per  share  to  provide  working 
capital,  and  the  remaining  88,500  shares  are  held  in 
reserve  under  a contingent  option  of  40^.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  this  option  may  be  exercised  are  as 
follows  : — The  directors  of  the  Company  are  authorized, 
should  such  a step  seem  to  them  advisable,  to  increase 
the  nominal  capital  of  the  Company  to  £800,000,  and 
in  the  event  of  this  increase  being  made,  50,000  of  the 
new  issue  of  shares  would  be  devoted  to  providing 
additional  working  capital,  while  the  balance  would  be 
utilized  in  the  acquisition  of  certain  adjoining  claims 
and  properties  in  connexion  with  which  important 
developments  are  contemplated.  In  the  event  of  this 
increase  being  effected,  100,000  working  capital  shares 
would  be  immediately  issued  and  guaranteed  by  Messrs. 
Barnato  Brothers,  S.  Neumann,  and  A.  Bailey  at  355’. 
per  share,  and  as  considerations  for  this  guarantee  the 
firms  in  question  would  be  granted  an  eighteen  months’ 
option  over  the  first-named  88,500  reserve  shares  at 
45-f.  per  share.  The  very  best  possible  results  are 
anticipated  to  accrue  to  the  district  in  which  these 
various  claims  and  properties  are  situated  by  their 
amalgamation  on  a working  basis  under  the  auspices 
of  capitalists  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  the  Witwatersrand  fields 
generally. 

There  have,  again,  been  revived  those  vague  rumours, 
emanating  from  no  one  knows  where,  and  mysteriously 
portending  no  one  clearly  knows  what,  which  were  so 
successful  in  perpetuating  the  feeling  of  anxiety  and 
unrest  which  followed  upon  the  events  of  January  last. 
As  far  as  can  be  judged,  however,  by  those  whose 
opportunities  and  sources  of  information  enable  them  to 
gauge  the  situation  more  accurately,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  the  fears  foolishly  entertained  of  a 
renewal  of  any  political  crisis.  It  is  a very  great  pity 
that  these  disturbing  rumours  should  be  resuscitated  at 
a time  when  the  industry  and  the  various  activities 
dependent  upon  it  are  straining  every  effort  to  recover 
lost  ground  and  establish  these  fields,  and  the  vast 
interests  bound  up  in  them,  upon  a course  of  legitimate 
expansion  and  development.  It  is  now  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  warn  readers  at  home  to  discredit  any 
irresponsible  reports  emanating  from  this  side  as  to 
“ strained  situations,”  and  to  attribute  them  rather  to 
the  market  manipulators  than  to  those  who  pull  the 
political  strings.  There  will  probably  be  a little  blow- 
ing off  of  patriotic  steam  when  the  Reform  movement 
and  the  Jameson  raid  come  to  be  discussed  in  the  Raad  ; 
but  at  bottom  the  relations  between  the  governing  race 
and  the  governed  are  certainly  more  cordial — even 
though  that  cordiality  be  founded  on  mutual  mistrust — 
than  they  have  been  for  a long  time  past. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

TAURING  the  last  week  the  ruling  rate  for  three 
months’  fine  bills  has  been  from  ]-§■  to  f per  cent. 
Call  loans  have  been  generally  quoted  at  ^ per  cent. 
On  Tuesday,  which  was  pay  day  for  Consols,  there  was 
a fair  demand  for  money  ; but  there  was  an  increased 
supply  on  the  following  day  oufing  to  the  payment  of 
some  of  the  railway  dividends.  Bar  silver  has  been 
firm  at  3 1 § per  ounce.  Consols  are  a shade  lower  both 
for  money  and  for  the  account.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  India  sterling,  but  there  has  been  a harder 
tendency  in  Rupee  Paper.  No  change  worth  noting 
has  taken  place  in  Colonial  stocks. 

The  attendance  in  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  very 
small  again  this  week,  many  of  the  chief  operators  being 
away  on  their  holidays.  On  Saturday  there  was  gene- 
rally a cheerful  tone  ; but  this  was  checked  on  Tuesday 
by  the  failure  of  a big  Chicago  firm,  Messrs.  Moore 
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(b)  It  is  a fact,  however,  that  these  persons  long  ago 
ceased  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Company,  and 
that  the  Company  has  publicly  repudiated  all  connexion 
with  Mr.  Cottam. 

(c)  It  has  been  shown  to  me  that,  out  of  more  than 
fifty  advertisements  paid  for  by  the  Company  last 
autumn,  only  three  went  to  “purely  financial  news- 
papers.” 

(d)  As  to  this  advertising  activity,  the  explanation  of 
the  Company  that  it  was  forced  upon  it  by  the 
threatened  rivalry  of  another  machine  seems  sustained 
by  the  evidence.  It  appears  also  clear  that  at  the  time 
there  was  no  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Company  to 
place  its  shares  on  the  market. 

(e)  At  the  time,  so  far  from  being  short  of  money, 
the  Company  is  described  to  me  as  having  had  over 
£ 200,000  to  its  credit  in  the  bank. 

(f)  The  Linotype  machine  of  1895  was,  in  many 
ways,  an  improvement  upon  the  machine  of  1889, 
and  the  machine  of  to-day  is  an  improvement  upon 
that.  The  number  of  new  patents  bought  and  modi- 
fications introduced  since  its  introduction  in  England 
is  very  considerable.  I knew  the  machine  well  in 
America  in  1890,  but  to  watch  it  now  is  almost  like 
studying  a novel  invention.  That  it  has  its  limitations 
may  be  conceded,  but  that,  within  the  field  which  it 
professes  to  occupy,  its  performances  are  most  remark- 
able, you  would  be  the  first  to  recognise,  if  you  examined 
them. — I am,  faithfully  yours, 

Harold  Frederic. 


Brothers,  who  were  largely  interested  in  New  York 
Biscuit  and  Diamond  Match  stocks.  It  is  reported  that 
their  liabilities  are  estimated  at  £4,000,000.  This 
failure  had  the  effect  of  sending  Yankees  down  again 
and  of  producing  a sympathetic  depression  in  other 
markets.  Since  then  there  has  been  a slight  recovery; 
but  a general  dullness  seems  probable  for  some  little 
time,  although  the  Convention  of  the  Gold  Democrats 
may  have  a good  effect  on  the  Yankee  Market. 

Business  is  very  quiet  in  the  Mining  Market,  little 
interest  being  shown  by  those  few  operators  who  are 
still  in  London.  There  is  every  probability  of  a further 
fall  in  Chartereds,  although  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will 
go  as  low  as  £2,  as  is  expected  in  some  quarters.  The 
West  Australian  Market  has  been  irregular,  the  result 
of  the  general  inanition  being  that  practically  no  busi- 
ness has  been  transacted,  and  therefore  no  rise  or  fall 
Avorth  noting  has  been  recorded. 

Even  the  Cycle  Share  Market  suffered  to  a certain 
extent  from  the  prevailing  slackness  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week.  In  Birmingham  Dunlop  Ordinary  and 
Deferred  are  firm  on  a slight  impro\rement  which  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  ; and  in  Dublin  the 
Ordinaries  have  also  been  strong.  Very  little  has  been 
done  in  Beestons,  and  Rudge-Whitworths  have  also 
been  inactive.  On  Thursday,  however,  there  was  a 
great  increase  of  business  in  Birmingham,  the  activity 
of  Humber  Extensions  being  unusual  for  this  time  of 
the  year  ; they  closed  buyers  at  85-.  premium.  There 
was  also  a rise  of  5 s.  in  Star  cycles. 

The  half-yearly  dividend  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  is  exceptionally  good,  being  quite  up  to 
the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  ; it  is  at  the  rate 
of  6\  per  cent.,  with  a probable  £50,000  to  be  carried 
into  the  next  account  ; this,  however,  is  not  yet  an- 
nounced. It  would  require  over  ,£200,000  to  pay  the 
increase  of  1 per  cent,  for  six  months  on  the  Ordinary 
Stock.  The  Great  Western  dividend  is  nearly  as  satis- 
factory, being  at  the  rate  of  4f  per  cent.,  Avith  £24,500 
to  be  carried  forward.  This  is  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent  on  last  year’s  dividend,  AA'ith  only  a diminution  of 
£1,100  on  the  balance  forward.  In  some  quarters  5 per 
cent.  Avas  expected,  but  this  Avas  more  than  anyone 
should  have  looked  for. 

THE  LINOTYPE  COMPANY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Revieav. 

London:  29 July,  1896. 

Sir, — In  your  issues  of  November  9 and  Novem- 
ber 23,  1895,  appeared  comments  upon  the  financial 
position  and  management  of  the  Linotype  Company, 
Limited,  and  upon  the  merits  of  its  machine,  to  which 
the  Company  took  exception.  As  I had  personal  knoAV- 
ledge  and  proof  of  your  oavo  good  faith  in  the  matter, 
and  also  stood  in  the  relation  of  friend  to  both  parties 
concerned,  it  Avas  eventually  agreed  upon  between  you 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Company  that  the  entire  ques- 
tion at  issue  should  be  referred  to  me.  After  a careful 
examination,  I beg  to  hand  you  Avhat  I think  should  be 
said  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  original  paragraph  of  November  9,  after  saying 
that  “ the  Linotype  Company  will  always  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  flagrant  promotions  of  the  notorious 
John  Charles  Cottam  and  Ernest  O.  Lambert,”  you 
add  that  the  appearance  of  “sensational  advertise- 
ments of  the  Company  in  some  financial  contemporaries” 
and  the  evident  “ strong  efforts  being  made  to  dispose 
of  its  shares,”  suggest  to  you  that  “these  individuals 
still  exert  their  baneful  influence  OA’er  this  company.” 
In  the  article  of  November  23,  besides  a general  reitera- 
tion of  these  statements,  there  occur  the  further  allega- 
tions that  “ most  of  these  advertisements  appeared  in 
purely  financial  neAvspapers  ; ” that  “always  short  of 
money  has  been,  and  is,  the  condition  of  the  Linotype 
Company  ; ” and  that  the  Linotype  machine  “is  of  no 
more  use  than  it  was  six  years  ago.” 

To  take  these  points  in  their  order  : (a)  The  present 
owners  of  the  Linotype  do  not  question  the  justice  of 
your  characterization  of  the  original  promotion  of  the 
Company,  or  of  the  persons  connected  Avith  it  Avhom 
you  name. 


[After  reading  this  aAvard  of  Mr.  Frederic  Ave  can  only 
regret  that  the  writer  of  the  articles  referred  to  should, 
have  made  so  many  mistakes  in  regard  to  the  Linotype 
Company.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Ave  haAre  received 
further  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Linotype  machine. — 
Ed.  S.  R.] 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  BRITANNIA  (HAURAKI)  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  Avith  a capital  of 
£100,000  in  £1  shares,  £25,000  of  which  is  available 
for  working  capital,  to  acquire  and  Avork  a property 
known  as  the  “Britannia”  on  the  Coromandel  Gold- 
fields district  of  Hauraki.  The  property  has  been 
Avell  reported  on,  but  this  is  by  no  means  unusual.  We 
do  not  see  anything  particularly  tempting  in  the  venture, 
and  the  quotation  from  the  “ Statist  ” Avhich  is  used  as 
a text  to  the  prospectus  seems  to  us  to  be  perfectly 
superfluous.  Such  an  attempt  to  apply  a general 
opinion  about  a large  country  to  the  promotion  of  a 
company  interested  in  some  thirty-eight  acres  of  it  is 
not  calculated  to  produce  a good  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  thoughtful  inA’estor. 

PULL  END  CONSOLS,  LIMITED. 

The  West  Australian  Trust,  Limited,  are  inviting 
subscriptions  for  75,000  shares  at  par  in  this  Company, 
the  capital  of  Avhich  is  £125,000  in  £1  shares.  The 
property  is  situated  about  half  a mile  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Hill  End  Mine,  in  Avhich  a yield  of  284  ozs.  Avas 
obtained  a little  Avhile  ago  on  a crushing  of  53  tons, 
and  from  Avhich  gold  to  the  A^alue  of  some  £30,000  has 
already  been  taken.  In  a cable  received  on  12  May 
Mr.  Fearby,  the  consulting  engineer,  states  that  in  the 
Hill  End  Consols  Mine,  on  which  he  has  reported  most 
favourably,  the  average  sample  from  the  lode  gives 
5 ozs.  to  the  ton,  the  property  developing  Avell.  The 
full  reports  are  given  in  the  prospectus.  The  Board  is 
a strong  one,  all  the  directors  being  men  Avho  haA'e  had 
considerable  experience  in  similar  ventures.  WeAvould 
class  this  issue  as  a likely  speculation. 


This  Company,  the  subscription  list  of  which  will 
open  on  Monday,  has  been  formed  Avith  a capital  of 
£650,000  in  £1  shares,  to  acquire  as  a going  concern 
the  whole  of  the  assets  and  undertaking  knoAvn  as  “La 
compagnie  francaise  des  pneumatiques  Dunlop.”  This, 
it  is  stated,  has  proved  the  most  successful  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  established  by  the  Pneumatic  Tj^re 
Company,  Limited.  Agreements  for  the  exclusive 
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use  of  Dunlop  tyres  for  different  terms  have  been 
entered  into  with  the  chief  manufacturers  of  cycles  used 
in  France.  The  works,  which  are  at  Levallois-Perret, 
are  fitted  with  the  best  plant  and  machinery,  and  are 
in  such  condition  as  to  require  no  outlay  at  present. 
The  popularity  of  bicycling  in  France  is  increasing 
steadily,  and  the  demand  for  cycles  becomes  pro- 
portionately greater  every  year,  pneumatic  tyres  being 
as  much  in  vogue  there  as  in  England.  Furthermore, 
these  tyres  can  be  fitted  to  carriages  and  motor  cars, 
and  although  it  will  take  some  time  to  develop  this 
side  of  the  industry,  there  is  undoubtedly  a future 
before  it.  The  purchase  price  is  not  excessive,  and  as 
the  directorate  is  a practical  one,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  prove  as  successful  an  enterprise  as 
the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Company,  Limited,  with  which 
it  is  so  closely  allied. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  “SPECTATOR”  AND  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  5 August , 1896. 

SIR, — What  are  we  to  do  with  our  “Spectator”? 

It  has  long  been  shaking  its  aged  head  over  the  de- 
generacy of  the  leaders  of  its  own  party,  even  the  once 
adored  Mr.  Chamberlain  ; and  now  it  writes  down  Lord 
Rosebery  an  “idiot  boy,”  who  “succumbs  before  the 
■pons  asinoriLvi  of  economics,”  just  because  he  admits 
that  the  increase  of  German  manufactures  and  the 
decline  of  British  constitute  “ a grave  and  striking 
fact.”  Not  at  all,  chirrups  the  “Spectator,”  and  if  it 
were  so  “ we  should  have  good  reason  to  chuckle  over 
the  position  instead  of  being  alarmed  by  it.”  This  is 
your  true  Cobdenite  logic — it  always  goes  through 
three  stages.  First  comes  the  prediction  that  with  free 
imports  English  manufactures  must  sweep  those  of  the 
blind  and  foolish  Protectionist  out  of  the  field.  Then 
comes  vigorous  denial  of  the  fact  when  it  begins  to  be 
apparent  that  English  manufactures  are  shrinking  and 
those  of  the  foreigner  expanding.  Finally,  when  denial 
will  no  longer  serve,  the  Cobdenite  accepts  the  fact, 
“chuckles”  over  it,  and  calls  people  “idiots”  who  do 
not  see  that  for  five  million  pounds’  worth  of  German 
imports  to  displace  English  manufactures  means  simply 
that  “we  are  five  millions  a year  better  off  than  we 
were.” 

What  a comfort  it  is  to  have  a superior  person  who 
can  explain  things  ! Our  farmers  are  bankrupt,  and 
the  labourers  throng  into  the  towns  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  ; cotton  mills  are  falling  idle  ; blast 
furnaces  are  growing  cold ; sugar  refineries  are  dis- 
appearing from  London  and  from  Greenock,  and  we 
had  foolishly  imagined  that  these  things  were  alarm- 
ing. Not  at  all,  says  the  “ Spectator”  ; it  would  have 
been  much  more  grave  and  striking  if  anything  else  had 
happened,  for  don’t  you  see  we  are  a million  a year 
“better  off”  by  every  million  of  trade  we  lose  to  Ger- 
many ? English  exports  of  iron  and  steel  have  fallen  in 
five  years  from  2,700,000  tons  to  1,700,000  tons.  Ger- 
many in  the  same  five  years  has  risen  from  less  than  a 
million  to  close  on  a million  and  a half.  “ So  much  the 
better,”  says  our  wonderful  economist.  English  ex- 
ports of  iron  to  India  fall  fifty  per  cent,  while  German 
exports  increase  eight  hundred  per  cent.  “ So  much 
the  better.”  The  same  story  comes  from  Australia, 
from  Canada.  “ So  much  the  better.”  If  you  doubt  it 
you  are  “succumbing  before  the  pons  asinorum  of 
economics.”  There  is  evidently  a pons  asinorum , but 
on  which  side  are  the  donkeys  ? — Yours, 

Perplexed. 

THE  JAMESON  VERDICT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  4 August , 1896. 

Sir, — As  I read  in  your  issue  of  last  Saturday  your 
comments  on  the  sentences  passed  on  Dr.  Jameson  and 
his  officers,  culminating  in  the  emphatic  charge  of  brutal 
vindictiveness  against  the  English  law,  it  occurred  to 


me  that  it  might,  perhaps,  interest  your  readers  to  hear 
how  a similar  act  would  be  dealt  with,  and  how  the 
offenders  would  be  treated,  according  to  the  law  and 
practice  of  Germany,  and  I may  be  allowed  to  tell  them 
in  the  briefest  possible  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  a prosecution  for  an  offence  against 
a friendly  State  could  only  take  place  if  that  State,  either 
by  treaty  or  statutory  enactment,  guarantees  reciprocity 
to  Germany  (a  notion  frequently  recurring  in  the  Ger- 
man law  where  relationship  with  foreign  countries  is 
concerned). 

This  postulate  satisfied,  it  would  have  to  be  established 
against  the  accused  that  the  hostile  act  was  in  the  nature 
of  treason,  i.e.  directed  either  against  the  head  of  the 
friendly  State,  or  against  its  existence,  integrity,  or  con- 
stitution (§  102  Crim.  Code). 

If  found  guilty  the  accused  would  be  sentenced  to  de- 
tention in  a fortress  prison  (ibid.) 

This  form  of  punishment,  which  is  prescribed  by  the 
law — without  giving  the  Courts  discretionary  power — 
in  most  cases  of  political  crimes,  except  where  such 
are  committed  from  dishonourable  motives,  is  recog- 
nized by  the  law  and  by  public  opinion  as  custodia  honesta , 
and  is  as  such  free  from  indignities  and  very  lenient.  It 
is  undergone  in  fortresses  or  other  rooms  allocated  for 
that  purpose  (§  17,  ibid.),  so  that  the  prisoners  do  not 
come  into  contact  with  other  law-breakers,  and  consists, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  deprivation  of  free- 
dom, combined  with  a supervision  of  the  occupation 
and  life  of  the  prisoner  (ibid.) 

The  character  as  custodia  honesta  is  maintained  from 
the  first  to  the  last.  A delinquent  of  this  class  would,  as 
a rule,  leave  the  Court  where  his  sentence  was  passed, 
free  to  go  home  and  to  make  whatever  arrangements 
might  be  necessary  in  view  of  a more  or  less  prolonged 
absence.  He  would  then  within  a reasonable  time  re- 
port himself  to  the  governor  of  his  prison,  and  have 
assigned  to  him  a decent  room.  He  would  have  his 
meals  provided  from  outside,  could  have  his  drinks  in 
any  quantity — short  of  excess — and  indulge  in  tobacco 
smoke  to  his  heart’s  content.  He  could  write  and 
receive  his  letters  without  any  control.  He  would  have 
his  daily  walks  on  the  fortress  walls,  together  with  his 
companions,  and  he  would  in  most  cases  even  be  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  fortress  town  to  make  calls  and 
purchases  there,  and  so  on. 

These  concessions  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
restriction  in  cases  of  breach  of  discipline  and  of  un- 
lawful conduct. 

There  are  thus  two  points  to  be  observed  in  which 
the  German  law  distinguishes  itself  from  the  English  ; 
first,  that  it  does  not,  for  half-way  decent  treatment,  refer 
a political  offender  to  the  mercy  of  the  political  power 
of  the  day  ; secondly,  that  it  holds  the  deprivation  of 
that  great  good,  liberty,  an  adequate  punishment  for  a 
man  who,  though  having  broken  the  law,  has  not  com- 
mitted a disgraceful  act  justifying  disgraceful  treatment. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Julius  Hirschfeld. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Windsor,  3 August,  1896. 

Sir, — It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion  in  France  will  presently  abstain  from 
their  persistent  misrepresentation  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Perfidious  Albion  would  appear  to  have  completely  re- 
placed Prince  Bismarck  as  their  “ bogey  ” and  detesta- 
tion ; and  they  seem  to  have  settled  down  to  an  uncom- 
fortable conviction  that  we  are  the  fountain  and  origin 
of  every  Gallic  evil. 

Yet  one  would  have  thought  that  any  impartial 
student  of  at  least  recent  history  would  be  forced  to 
admit  that,  at  all  events  as  regards  Madagascar,  we 
are  perfectly  clean-handed.  Even  so  long  ago  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Victorian  age  we  worked  in  entire 
harmony  with  French  policy  in  that  island.  That  our 
joint  arms  sustained  a serious  reverse  from  the  Malagasy 
is  very  much  to  the  point ; and  ever  since  that  time  we 
have  been  more  than  subservient. 

But  these  facts,  patent  as  they  are,  are  studiously 
ignored  by  the  French  ; while  the  latest  development 
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of  Anglophobia  consists  in  a ludicrous  exaggeration  of 
the  Protestant  spirit,  which  they  attribute  to  the  whole 
of  the  English  missionaries  in  that  island,  and  which 
they  gravely  put  forward  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
stumbling-block  to  French  influence  in  the  country. 
Probably  in  the  whole  of  that  large  island  there  are  not 
quite  twenty  of  these  much-maligned  men.  And  it  is 
well  known,  at  least  to  the  French  residents,  that  this 
handful  of  good,  earnest  fellows  are  thoroughly 
obedient  to  the  orders  they  have  received  from  the  head- 
quarters of  their  respective  missions— namely,  to  care- 
fully abstain  from  anything,  either  by  deed  or  word, 
which  could  be  considered  detrimental  to  the  French 
control. 

And  it  is,  therefore,  not  a little  ridiculous  to  find  a 
people,  who  at  home  seldom  lose  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  their  scorn  for  the  national  religion, 
furiously  indignant  with  us  because  they  choose  to 
assume  that  our  indifference  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Jesuits  necessarily  involves  hostility  to  the  country 
which  gave  birth  to  those  little-loved  seminarists. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  feared  that  it  will  require  years  of 
patient  forbearance  on  our  part  before  a proper  under- 
standing of  the  truth  can  permeate  the  prejudiced  Gallic 
mind. 

Most  curious  is  it  to  see  how  entirely  their  search 
after  the  English  mote  has  prevented  their  discovery  of 
the  beam  which  obscures  their  own  vision. 

Unfortunately  there  is  so  much  exasperation,  and  the 
great  African  island  is  still  in  such  a disturbed  and 
critical  condition,  that  reliable  information  as  to  the 
goings  on  therein  can  only  be  gathered  by  gleanings 
from  private  letters.  For  the  only  English  journal, 
over  which  the  “Times  ” correspondent  made  so  merry 
during  the  late  campaign,  disappeared,  together  with 
its  subsidised  editor,  on  the  day  of  General  Duchesne’s 
entry  into  the  capital,  while  the  two  or  three  local 
French  papers  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Consequently,  apart  from  private  sources,  the  little 
we  learn  of  the  present  condition  of  Madagascar  is 
derived  from  languid  and  perfunctory  questions  in 
Parliament,  and  guarded  official  replies.  And  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  British  public  are  only  faintly 
interested  in  Malagasy  matters. 

Nor  does  the  time  seem  to  have  quite  arrived  when 
it  is  fair  to  denounce  the  French  Government  for 
duplicity  or  bad  faith  in  its  dealings  with  individual 
British  interests  in  that  country,  although  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  is  perilously  near. 

But,  putting  controversial  subjects  entirely  on  one 
side,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the 
French  are  sadly  mismanaging  the  country.  The  writer 
of  “ Five  Years  in  Madagascar,”  who,  whatever  his 
literary  shortcomings,  a ton  jours  mis  les  points  sur  les  i, 
curiously  foretold  the  results  of  the  French  occu- 
pation of  that  country.  Apart  from  the  issue  of  the 
campaign,  which  was  so  accurately  described  that  it 
might  well  have  been  written  after,  instead  of  months 
before,  it  happened — the  following  passages  may  be 
quoted.  Referring  to  the  civil  administration  of  the 
country,  the  author  says — under  the  heading  of  “ Why 
the  French  have  failed  in  Madagascar  : ” “ The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  a novelty  to 
Frenchmen.  It  is  continually  in  their  mouths  ; and  we 
only  reproduce  their  own  sayings  when  we  assert  that  it 
is  mainly  because  they  are  not  loyal  to  one  another,  and 
because  they  do  not  set  patriotism  before  private  pique  and 
low  intrigue.  . . . They  have  allowed  a patient,  plod- 
ding, sympathetic  public  servant,  such  as  M.  Lacoste 
(this  was  in  1892,  to-day  it  is  M.  Laroche),  just  time 
enough  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Hova  Court  ; they  have  given  him  sufficient 
opportunity  to  arrange  a very  satisfactory  modus  vivcndi ; 
and  then  they  suddenly  recall  him  ! Surely  such  con- 
duct is  insensate  and  suicidal.”  And  so  on  for  some 
pages.  In  another  part  the  writer  says:  “To  speak 
generally,  the  invaders  would  acquire  an  immense  extent 
of  country,  which  would  be  almost  entirely  useless  tp 
them  ; because,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  rice  fields  are 
private  property  ; and,  secondly,  they  are  only  cultivable 
by  the  natives  themselves,  for  whose  support  they  barely 
suffice.  Whether  the  French  would  succeed  in  imposing 
sufficient  taxation  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to 


maintain  the  expenses  of  its  administration  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Probably,  in  addition  to  the  . . . cost  of  the 
expedition,  the  French  Budget  would  be  burdened  with 
Supplementary  Estimates  for  many  years  to  come.” 
Farther  on  we  read  : “ On  the  whole,  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  disadvantages  do  not  outweigh  the  benefits 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  conquerors  of  this  curious  and  inter- 
esting country.  It  is  clear  that  the  answer  mainly 
depends  upon  the  capacity  for  colonization  possessed 
by  the  French.  If,  when  they  have  taken  possession 
of  the  island  continent  . . . they  resolutely  and 
intelligently  set  to  work  to  develop  its  resources, 
and  if  they  govern  its  motley  races  with  justice, 
prudence,  liberality,  and  discretion,  they  will  so  far 
deserve  well  of  the  outside  world  that  much  will  be 
forgiven  them  as  to  the  manner  of  their  acquisition  of 
Madagascar.  ...” 

Unfortunately,  we  have  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  jealousy  of  one  another  shown  by  French 
officials  in  Madagascar  has  not  only  surpassed  that 
which  they  feel  against  everything  British,  but  has  been 
carried  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  it  positively 
obstructs  the  administration  of  the  country.  In  place 
of  “liberality  and  justice,”  nothing  but  greed  and 
oppression  are  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  subalterns  ; 
while  that  capable  gentleman,  M.  Laroche,  because  he 
will  not  stoop  to  an  insensate  hatred  of  the  handful  of 
harmless  English  missionaries,  is  denounced  by  all  his 
countrymen,  who  clamour  for  his  recall  ! The  question 
of  colonization  requires  greater  space  for  consideration. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

M.  K.  W. 


INFANT  LIFE  PROTECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  i August,  1896. 

Sir, — It  is  not  often  that  the  views  and  labours  of 
the  “ ladies’ ” associations  are  so  well  understood  and 
sympathetically  described  as  is  done  in  the  article,  signed 
“ J.  C.  C.,”  on  Lord  Denbigh’s  Life  Protection  Bill  in 
your  issue  of  4 July. 

May  I point  out  "that,  as  regards  statistics,  the  results 
are  much  understated  ? The  percentage  of  relief  given 
to  the  rates  is  said  to  be  50  per  cent,  in  Paddington  and 
40  per  cent,  in  Lambeth.  The  difference  seems  enor- 
mous. The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  18  per  cent, 
applies  only  to  the  work  done  by  the  “ Main  Memorial 
Home,”  and  leaves  out  of  account  that  carried  on  by 
the  Paddington  and  Marylebone  Ladies’  Association 
and  by  other  charitable  institutions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  following  statistics  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  numbers  who  are  helped  in  this  way  without  coming 
on  the  rates  at  all  : — In  1895,  588  single  women  were 
received  in  Queen  Charlotte’s  Hospital  ; quite  one-half 
of  these  came  through  Homes. 

The  following  Homes  work  entirely  in  connexion 
with  Queen  Charlotte’s  : — Lady  Jeune's  Home,  Carlton 
Hill  ; Main  Memorial  Home,  Burton  Crescent ; St.  Mary 
Magdalene’s  Home,  Paddington  ; 20  Victoria  Road, 
Kilburn.  Homes  not  working  “in  connexion”  with 
Queen  Charlotte’s  Hospital,  but  carrying  on  the  same 
kind  of  work,  and  able  to  use  the  hospital,  if  needed  : 
Marylebone  Female  Protection  Society  sheltered  last 
year  162  women  and  infants  ; Bethesda,  Allsopp  Mews, 
Dorset  Square,  twenty  at  a time  ; St.  Margaret’s  Home, 
Albany  Street,  eight  at  a time  ; The  Refuge,  39  Earl 
Street,  worked  by  the  Paddington  and  Marylebone 
Ladies’  Association,  137  new  cases  passed  through  last 
year — fifty  of  these  were  mothers. 

I may  mention  that  in  at  least  eighteen  metropolitan 
workhouses  ladies  are  engaged  in  the  same  work. 

The  above  statistics  are  roughly  taken  from  Reports 
of  institutions  in  Paddington  and  Marylebone  ; but  no 
doubt  the  other  seventeen  ladies’  associations  who 
signed  the  Protest  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  could  give  an  equally  good  account  of  voluntary 
effort  in  their  parts  of  London. 

1 am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Katherine  S.  Morant, 

Member  of  the  Committee,  Paddington  and  Maryle- 
bone Ladies’  Association. 
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WHITHER? 

“ En  Route.”  By  J.  K.  Huysmans.  Translated  by  C. 
Kegan  Paul.  London  : Kegan  Paul.  1896. 

COULD  there  be  anything  more  subtly  quaint  than 
an  exhausted  debauchee  seeking  his  Redeemer 
through  some  approach  not  too  hopelessly  vulgarized  ? 
He  had  a horror  of  the  commonplace,  had  Durtal,  the 
hero  of  this  novel,  and  “how  could  he  live  among 
stupid  people  like  the  devout,  how  listen  without  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  to  the  affected  chants  of  the  choirs  ? ” He 
had  that  fastidious  hatred  of  humanity,  that  total  abor- 
tion of  humour,  that  savage  isolation  of  spirit,  which 
are  among  the  commonest  consequences  of  merely  filthy 
sensuality.  And  with  infinite,  if  ironical,  solemnity 
M.  Huysmans  tells  how  this  precious  creature,  after  the 
lapses  into  sexual  nastiness  spiced  with  blasphemy  de- 
tailed in  “ Lk  Bas,”  found  at  last  a way  of — one  can 
hardly  call  it  repentance — a reunion  with  his  Maker 
possible  to  a man  of  his  remarkable  refinement  and  dis- 
tinction through  the  intervention  of  a Trappist  monas- 
tery. There  one  may  be  converted  and  communicate, 
and  still  entertain  a fine  “contempt  for  relations”  and 
“disgust  for  acquaintances,”  as  Mr.  Paul  renders  it. 
This  may  seem  grotesque  to  the  ordinary  sane  reader  ; 
but  that  is  a fair  summary  of  this  book,  which  is  trans- 
lated, at  any  rate,  in  good  faith.  This  history  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul  places  before  the  English  public  in  cosmo- 
politan English.  “ May  it  speak  to  the  heart  of  many 
men  in  England  ? ” he  prays — this  new  method  for  the 
superior  unclean.  One  must  needs  accept  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  intentions,  albeit  a wide  publicity  involves  a 
certain  danger  of  vulgarization  to  the  new  road.  We 
doubt  if  Mr.  Paul  has  duly  considered  that  possibility. 

Durtal  as  a character  is  indisputable.  He  is  the 
pathetic  victim  of  civilized  security.  Infinite  genera- 
tions of  ancestors  lead  up  to  him  from  the  primordial 
beginnings  of  life,  down  at  last  through  hundreds  of 
generations  of  brave  human  fathers  and  kindly  mothers. 
It  is  a strange  and  inspiring  thing — almost,  indeed,  a 
terrible  thing — to  consider  the  long  succession  of 
ancestral  struggle,  emotion,  affection,  pain  endured, 
that  is  embodied  in  a living  man.  So  he  comes  into 
the  world  in  his  turn  with  the  gifts  and  implications  of 
the  struggle,  an  intelligence,  an  imagination,  intel- 
lectual senses  finely  percipient,  a desire  to  assert  him- 
self and  impress  himself  upon  the  world,  sexuality 
ruling  his  emotions  to  the  end,  that  in  his  time  he  too 
may  hand  on  the  expanding  light  of  life.  And  by  acci- 
dent he  is  of  independent  means,  irresponsible,  in  a 
great  city.  Circumstances  conspire  to  dwarf  his 
moral  development  and  destroy  his  self-respect.  All 
gratifications  come  to  him  without  effort ; the  mer- 
cenary expedients  of  civilization  trick  nature,  and  by 
middle-age  he  is  at  an  end,  his  soul  inhuman,  anti- 
human, no  share  left  to  him  in  futurity,  no  children,  no 
business,  no  political  interests — a walking  dead  man,  a 
dead  and  already  decaying  twig  still  projecting  among 
the  waving  infinities  of  the  tree  of  life.  He  eats — it  is 
his  chief  business  indeed,  and  he  expresses  his  religious 
ideas  in  terms  of  the  restaurant — his  perverted  animal- 
ism occasionally  asserts  itself,  with  dwindling  force, 
towards  a certain  Florence  and  her  “vagaries,”  and 
he  can  still  appreciate  music.  Blackest  of  all  things 
upon  his  conscience  lies  the  unintentional  defilement  of  a 
Host.  Before  such  a man,  what  entertainment  is  there 
left  to  compare  with  a religious  struggle  ? And  so  deeply 
is  his  sanity  undermined  by  the  life  he  has  led  that  this 
religious  struggleis  in  nosense  a broadeningor  ennobling 
of  the  man.  His  sexual  interests,  which  are  no  longer 
of  the  slightest  importance,  one  might  imagine,  in  this 
world  or  the  next,  or  at  least  of  interest  only  to  the 
sanitary  inspector  in  the  same  way  that  a decaying 
^ herring  is  of  interest,  still  absorb  him.  He  will  still  be 
a barren  tree,  a useless  cumberer  of  the  earth,  will  still 
hate  and  despise  the  “ herd,’’  but  he  will — to  the  glory 
of  Heaven — live  chaste  ! And  the  book  Mr.  Kegan 
Paul  has  given  us  tells  how  he  set  about  doing  it,  how  he 
made  a confidante  of  “ Our  Lady”  and  told  her  all  his 
little  troubles,  how 

“ He  grew  enthusiastic  on  thinking  of  the  convents. 
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Ah  ! to  be  earthed  up  among  them  sheltered  from  the 
herd,  not  to  know  what  books  appear,  what  newspapers 
are  printed,  never  to  know  what  goes  on  outside  one’s 
cell  among  men — to  complete  the  beneficent  silence  of 
this  cloistered  life,  nourishing  ourselves  with  good 
actions,  refreshing  ourselves  with  plain-song,  saturating 
ourselves  with  the  inexhaustible  joys  of  the  liturgies.” 
And  then  he  went  to  the  Trappist  establishment,  and 
devils  came  to  him  in  horrible  but  interesting  dreams  ; 
and  the  powers  of  Heaven  and  Hell  fought  together  in 
him  for  this  inestimable  chastity  of  his,  and  he  made 
his  first  confession  since  childhood,  including  the  horror 
of  the  defiled  Host ; and  was  converted,  and  returned 
to  Paris  in  a state  of  immense  satisfaction  as  selfish, 
egotistical,  useless,  parasitic,  and  diseased  as  when  he 
set  out : — 

“ He  groaned,  knowing  that  he  should  never  more 
succeed  in  interesting  himself  in  all  that  makes  the  joy 
of  men.  The  uselessness  of  caring  about  any  other 
thing  than  mysticism  and  the  liturgy,  of  thinking  about 
aught  else  save  God,  implanted  itself  in  him  so  firmly, 
that  he  asked  himself  what  would  become  of  him  at 
Paris  with  such  ideas.” 

This  is  pretty — that  last  infirmity  of  aesthetic  minds. 

“ He  had  discovered  how  to  lose  the  amusement  of 
bric-a-brac,  how  to  extirpate  that  last  satisfaction  in  the 
white  nakedness  of  a cell.” 

And  this  penance  is  oddly  significant  of  the  true 
quality  of  this  new  Catholicism — a passage  upon  which 
only  Swift  could  have  commented  with  proper  effect. 

“ Ah,  those  paths  at  the  monastery,  wandered  in  at 
daybreak  ; those  paths  where  one  day,  after  a com- 
munion, God  had  dilated  his  soul  in  such  a fashion  that 
it  seemed  no  longer  his  own,  so  much  had  Christ 
plunged  him  in  the  sea  of  His  divine  infinity,  swallowed 
him  in  the  heavenly  firmament  of  His  person.” 

Apart  from  its  interest  as  a study  of  the  mental 
disease  resulting  from  want  of  employment  and  sensual 
excess,  in  which  religion  is  a synonym  for  a morbid 
abstinence,  and  even  the  Deity  becomes  at  last  merely 
an  infinite,  all-powerful  sex-maniac,  “ En  Route”  is  a 
remarkably  dull  book,  with  such  rare  unintentional 
gleams  of  humour  as  “ugliness  is  sacrilege,”  “ nothing 
is  equal  to  the  frightful  sin  of  a confusion  of  Romanesque 
and  Greek.”  For  whole  pages  Mr.  Huysmans  forgets 
his  story  and  bores  with  digressions  on  plain-song. 
And  the  quality  of  Mr.  Kegan  Paul’s  English  certainly 
enhances  the  volume’s  unreadableness. 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  TSARS. 

“The  Empire  of  the  Tsars  and  the  Russians.”  By 
Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu.  Translated  from  the 
third  French  edition,  with  annotations,  by  Z^naide 
A.  Ragozin.  New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1896. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  an  English  translation  of  the 
third  and  concluding  volume  of  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s  work  on  Russia.  It  has  long  been  treated 
with  almost  the  honours  of  a classic.  Mme.  Ragozin 
has  on  the  present  occasion  been  more  sparing  of  her 
notes  than  previously,  for  reasons  which  she  herself 
has  stated.  She  was  afraid  of  overwhelming  the  work 
with  the  great  bulk  of  her  comments.  But  she  lets  us 
see  that  she  cannot  always  allow  a statement  of  the 
author  to  remain  unchallenged.  But  of  this  more  anon. 

The  contents  of  the  present  volume  are  in  no  way 
inferior  in  interest  to  those  of  the  first  two.  Perhaps 
by  many  readers  it  will  be  found  the  most  valuable. 
It  treats  of  the  Russian  Church,  its  various  sects, 
and  the  other  religions  tolerated  in  Russia,  espe- 
cially the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  origin 
of  the  Russian  Church,  its  relation  to  that  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  creation  of  the  patriarchate  by  Boris 
Godunov  and  its  suppression  by  Peter  the  Great, 
are  fully  described.  The  latter  sovereign,  so  tho- 
roughly Russian  in  the  practical  views  he  held, 
and  so  desperately  modern  in  his  ideas,  did  not 
like  the  imperium  in  imperio  which  his  own  country 
presented.  Nothing  of  what  he  observed  during  his 
travels  was  lost  upon  him.  In  England  he  saw  those 
relations  between  the  Church  and  State  which  seemed 
to  him  the  beau  ideal  of  government.  The  result  was 
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the  publication  of  the  celebrated  Reglament  on  his 
return  and  the  abolition  of  the  patriarchate.  The  view 
which  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  takes  of  the  Russian  Church 
is  by  no  means  unfavourable.  He  acknowledges  the 
learning  of  many  of  the  higher  clergy,  and  this  learn- 
ing is  not  merely  of  yesterday.  Those  who  have  read 
the  travels  of  the  Cambridge  Professor,  Edward  Clarke, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  will  remember  his 
description  of  his  conversations  with  the  metropolitan, 
Plato,  whom  he  found  full  of  knowledge  and  wit.  “ I 
could  hardly  imagine,”  he  adds,  “as  I listened  to  his 
bold  sallies,  that  I was  in  such  a country  as  Russia.” 
Nor  does  the  poor  parish  priest  pass  without  an  occa- 
sional word  of  commendation  from  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

In  Russia  we  have  to  do  with  a peasant  clergy,  and 
of  late  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  them 
morally  and  materially.  In  spite  of  their  occasional 
lapses — and  we  have  all  heard  many  good  stories  of 
their  drunkenness,  told  by  shallow  observers  who  have 
chronicled  their  summer  jaunts — these  clergymen  are 
the  friends  of  the  peasant  in  his  needs.  They  represent 
the  “ soggarth  aroon  ” of  Banim’s  fine  Irish  ballad. 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  thinks  that  we  need  not  be  so 
exacting  with  the  priest  if  during  his  nightly  journeys 
through  snow  and  storms  he  has  fortified  himself  with 
a little  vodka  so  as  to  be  able  to  reach  the  home  of  the 
sick  and  dying. 

Of  course  on  the  subject  of  Nikon  and  his  Church 
reforms  our  author  has  much  to  tell  us.  He  is  greatly 
impressed  with  the  figure  of  Nikon  ; his  boldness,  his 
honesty,  and  his  learning.  He  was  certainly  a remark- 
able man,  and,  if  circumstances  had  not  been  against 
him,  he  would  have  transformed  the  Russian  [Church. 
But  in  these  duels  between  ecclesiastics  and  autocratic 
rulers  it  will  be  observed  that  the  latter  are  always 
victorious.  Be  this  as  it  may,  from  the  days  of  Nikon 
dates  the  great  raskol,  with  its  infinity  of  subdivisions — 
chips  broken  off  from  other  chips.  The  English  reader 
will  be  amused  and  instructed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
many  parallels  which  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  institutes  be- 
tween the  Russian  sectaries  andtheEnglishandAmerican 
Dissenters.  Under  new  names  we  may  recognise  again 
the  Shakers,  Quakers,  Peculiar  People,  Erastians,  and 
Unitarians — a motley  group  requiring  an  ecclesiastical 
encyclopaedia  for  us  to  get  even  a glimpse  at  their 
dogmas.  Unlike  some  of  the  Western  schismatics, 
who  seem  to  delight  in  limiting  salvation  to  the  smallest 
section,  most  of  the  Russian  prophets  are  eager  to  pro- 
pagate their  views  to  the  whole  human  race  and  to 
“save”  as  many  as  they  can.  It  is  curious,  in  a 
country  where  the  sovereign  has  ruled  for  centuries 
with  a rod  of  iron  and  but  little  individualism  in  poli- 
tical matters  has  been  allowed,  that  the  peasant  should 
have  constantly  shown  that  he  considered  he  was  free 
to  hold  what  religious  views  he  pleased.  It  looks  as  if 
(as  in  the  case  of  our  own  Dissenters)  it  was  the  one 
way  in  which  a man  asserted  his  position  as  a free 
agent.  In  old  days  in  England  a poor  man  frequently 
had  no  sympathy  with  his  spiritual  master.  He  sub- 
mitted to  him  socially,  but  comforted  himself  with  the 
Bethel  or  Ebenezer  which  he  erected,  where  he  could 
say  his  prayers  after  his  own  fashion. 

The  opinions  of  Count  Tolstoy  and  his  peasant  pre- 
cursor Sutayev  are  treated  at  considerable  length,  and 
there  is  a full  account  of  the  Stundists.  The  latter 
are  rightly  characterised  as  sober  and  self-respecting, 
but  their  Socialistic  theories  about  the  tenure  of  land 
cannot  fail  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  Government  to 
deal  with  them.  Among  new  sects  springing  up  in 
Russia  it  is  curious  to  notice  Irvingism.  We  were  not 
a little  surprised  a few  years  ago  to  meet  a lady  who 
avowed  herself  to  us  as  an  Irvingite,  and  had  made 
a translation  into  Russian  of  the  Irvingite  Liturgy. 
Finally,  our  author  winds  up  by  speaking  of  the  great 
and  unsuccessful  efforts  the  Nihilists  have  made  to  win 
over  these  sectaries.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have 
remained  loyal.  The  enemies  of  the  country  can  do 
nothing  with  them,  just  as,  he  adds,  it  would  not  be  a 
possible  contingency  that  French  Protestants  could  be 
made  hostile  to  France. 

The  other  religions  tolerated  in  Russia  meet  with  due 
discussion.  We  have  no  space  here  to  speak  of  the 
Armenians  or  to  go  into  the  Jewish  question.  The 
latter  has  been  almost  threshed  out.  The  Russian 
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treatment  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  spoken  of  by 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  with  severity.  Without  wishing  in 
any  way  to  justify  it,  we  are  inclined  to  sympathize 
with  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mme.  Ragozin  in  a 
note.  Probably  the  Russians  would  not  have  adopted 
such  drastic  measures  if  they  had  not  disliked  Papal 
interference  in  the  religious  government  of  the  Polish 
provinces,  and  had  not  also  found  the  priests  to  be 
such  bitter  political  adversaries.  The  Roman  Catholic 
churches  have  been  but  too  frequently  the  centres  of 
a revolutionary  propaganda.  But  where  there  are  such 
radical  antipathies  all  compromise  seems  impossible. 
As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  religious  sympathies  of 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  in  his  very  fair  and  unbiassed 
book,  he  is  a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Thus  he  thinks  the  interference  of  the  Pope  in  the 
religious  affairs  of  a country,  and  in  the  political  affairs, 
too,  the  most  natural  thing  possible.  But  in  these 
islands  such  views  are  by  no  means  admitted.  We 
do  not  regret  much  the  downfall  in  Russia  of  that 
miserable  compromise  called  the  Union  invented  to 
plaster  over  serious  incongruities  of  belief.  Our  author 
acknowledges  all  the  evil  that  the  Jesuits  did,  but  adds 
that  their  errors  belong  to  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  But  a good  many  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  besides  the  Russians  wish  to  weaken  the  effects 
of  their  mischief  where  they  can.  In  trying  to  convert 
the  nations  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  Esths  and  Letts, 
to  the  Orthodox  faith,  the  Russians  have  a certain 
ground  to  go  upon.  These  miserable  peasants,  whose 
condition  is  described  by  all  earlier  travellers  as  wretched, 
accepted  such  forms  of  religious  teaching  as  their  masters 
communicated  under  penalty  of  the  rod.  As  the  German 
landlords  are  very  much  disliked  in  these  provinces,  the 
Russians  have  been  able  to  develop  an  independent 
spirit  among  the  villagers.  Persons  familiar  with  Rus- 
sian social  history  will  remember  the  great  interest 
which  the  late  Yuri  Samarin  took  in  this  question. 

The  book  is  written  throughout  in  that  lucid  and 
epigrammatic  style  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with 
the  authorship  of  a Frenchman.  Mme.  Ragozin,  already 
favourably  known  by  many  learned  works  of  her  own, 
is  a good  translator.  She  has  furnished  the  text  with 
only  a few  notes  ; nor  does  the  original  author  give  us 
many.  He  naturally  cites  Palmer,  whose  book  on  the 
quarrel  between  Nikon  and  Alexis  remains  the  great 
authority.  On  p.  358  mention  is  made  of  the  Pole, 
Czajkowski,  who  entered  the  service  of  the  Turks.  His 
very  interesting  memoirs  are  now  appearing,  in  Russian, 
in  the  “ Starina.”  Large  extracts  were  also  published 
in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Bulgarian  “ Sbornik.”  It 
is  clear  from  them  that,  although  high  in  authority  in  the 
Turkish  army  (under  the  name  of  Sadyk  Pasha),  his 
feelings  as  a Slav  revolted  at  the  Turkish  treatment  of  the 
Bulgarians.  Czajkowski  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
Russia,  but  died  mysteriously  in  1886.  We  observe  that 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  says  by  suicide,  but  as  Czajkowski’s 
daughter,  Mme.  Suchodolska,  remarks,  men  of  the  age 
of  eighty-two  are  not  much  addicted  to  committing 
suicide.  Perhaps  he  was  murdered  by  revolutionaries 
on  account  of  having  submitted  to  the  Government. 
His  tales  and  sketches  (in  Polish)  are  very  popular. 

TWO  SPORTING  TREATISES. 

“The  Game  of  Golf.”  By  William  Park,  senior, 
Champion  Player,  1887-89.  London  : Longmans  & 
Co.  1896. 

“Modern  Polo.”  By  E.  D.  Millar,  late  17th  Lancers. 
London  : Thacker  & Co.  1S96. 

IT  is  impossible  to  learn  an  out-door  game  by  a 
course  of  reading,  but  this  handbook  on  the  prac- 
tice of  golf  by  an  expert  is  as  good  a guide  as  any  trea- 
tise can  be.  It  is  eminently  practical,  abounding  in 
valuable  hints  as  to  clubs,  caddies,  the  best  means  of 
dodging  doubtful  distances,  and  of  avoiding  or  extri- 
cating yourself  from  awkward  hazards.  Experience 
and  the  long  habit  of  play  will  do  much  for  the  golfer, 
but  we  should  say  that  the  indispensable  qualifications 
of  the  ambitious  aspirant  are  nerve  and  health.  We 
do  not  speak  only  of  the  match  played  for  money 
before  a swaying  and  breathless  amphitheatre  of  critical 
or  interested  spectators.  But  if  a man’s  nerves  are  out 
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of  sorts,  if  he  has  a touch  of  “liver  ” or  has  dined  indis- 
creetly, he  hesitates  when  standing  up  to  his  ball  ; he 
digs  or  slices  when  he  delivers  his  swing,  and  is 
demoralized  and  put  fatally  off  his  game  by  the  first 
serious  difficulty.  The  man  of  iron  health  and  nerve, 
on  the  contrary,  can  rely  upon  doing  his  best  under  any 
circumstances,  and  is  seldom  more  dangerous  than 
when  he  seems  to  be  hopelessly  beaten.  Next  to  these 
conditions,  nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
formation  of  a good  style  from  the  first — of  style  and 
the  effective  grip  of  the  club,  in  putting  as  well  as  in 
driving'.  As  to  that  the  novice  may  learn  from  this 
volume  all  that  can  be  learned  through  excellent  dia- 
grams. An  indifferent  workman  is  always  ready  to  abuse 
his  tools,  but  there  is  much  in  a happy  selection  of  the 
clubs.  Every  shooter  knows  that  the  gun  should 
be  well  poised,  and  that  it  should  be  well  fitting 
as  to  the  stock  and  come  easily  to  the  shoulder. 
But  nicety  of  balance  is  of  even  more  consequence  in  a 
golf  driver.  The  progress  of  inventive  science  has  sug- 
gested considerable  changes  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
set  of  clubs  has,  on  the  whole,  been  simplified,  and  the 
useful  old  spoon  is  gone  out  of  favour.  Park  himself  takes 
credit  for  the  modification  of  the  driver,  and  to  his 
“ bulger  ” he  has  given  a more  or  less  convex  form. 
It  is  undeniable  that  it  lends  additional  velocity  when 
the  ball  is  struck  fair,  and  consequently  it  has  been 
generally  adopted  by  professors.  But  it  tends  to 
discourage  the  novice  when  a semi-miss  sends  the  ball 
flying  on  erratic  courses.  Facing  a favourite  club  with 
leather  is  a commendable  innovation,  for  it  prolongs  the 
life  of  a valued  and  profitable  friend.  Then  the  directions 
for  the  choice  of  clubs  are  followed  by  explanations  of 
the  several  uses  of  the  clubs  which  may  be  classed  as 
supernumeraries.  In  match-playing  there  is  no  worse 
economy  than  being  parsimonious  in  the  matter  of  balls. 
Park  holds  that  those  of  guttapercha  should  be  six 
months  old,  but  not  much  more  ; and  he  tests  them  by 
immersing  them  in  water,  preferring  those  which  sink. 
As  for  the  play,  in  driving,  the  great  thing  is  to  keep 
your  eye  on  the  ball,  and  not  let  the  eye  be  diverted  to 
the  direction  you  mean  to  take.  In  putting,  where  the 
greens  are  smooth,  Park  prefers  the  wooden  putter  ; on 
rougher  greens  he  would  take  to  the  putting-cleek  for 
choice.  Above  all  things  he  insists  upon  being  up  to 
the  hole  and  playing  over  a line.  Here  the  eye  must  be 
so  far  diverted  as  to  take  the  bearings  by  a blade  of 
grass  or  some  similarly  unconspicuous  object.  As  we 
have  said,  the  practical  instructions  for  getting 
out  of  hazards  are  excellent.  And  d propos  of  hazards, 
there  is  a useful  chapter  on  the  laying  out  of 
links  and  the  judicious  formation  of  artificial  difficulties. 
When  the  links  are  near  the  sea,  Nature  for  the 
most  part  takes  the  business  in  hand  and  does  it 
admirably.  The  natural  sand  bunkers  and  the  occa- 
sional patches  of  furze  are  strictly  legitimate  hazards. 
But  when  hazards  are  to  be  created  on  level  ground 
certain  principles  should  be  regarded.  Anything  in  the 
nature  of  a trap  is  unfair;  and  “ a bunker  that  is  not 
visible  to  the  player  is  always  more  or  less  of  a trap.” 
Park  adds  : “ It  should  not  be  possible  for  a ball  to  lie 
in  such  a position  in  a bunker  that  a stroke  at  it  cannot 
be  made,  so  as  to  play  the  ball  out  in  one  direction  or 
another,  and  the  corners,  therefore,  should  be  rather 
rounded  off.”  Further,  he  gives  the  consolation  that 
an  indifferent  course  will  improve  with  each  year  it  is 
played  over.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  chapter  on 
competitions  and  handicapping,  and  shall  only  add  that 
the  profuse  illustrations  are  an  admirable  pictorial  com- 
mentary on  the  text. 

So  far  as  lavishness  of  illustrating  goes,  we  say  the 
same  of  “Modern  Polo.”  But  for  the  actual  game 
polo  even  is  more  difficult  to  teach  by  a book  than  golf. 
There  is  far  less  of  science  and  much  of  the  rough  and 
tumble  in  it ; and  Mr.  Millar’s  most  practical  chapters 
are  those  relating  to  the  selection  and  training  of  the 
ponies.  Golf  is  a game  for  all ; the  poor  man  may 
carry  his  own  two  or  three  clubs,  and  can  spare  an 
occasional  shilling  for  his  balls.  Polo,  on  the  contrary, 
in  its  perfection,  can  only  be  played  by  the  rich — by 
those  who  can  keep  costly  studs  and  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  inevitable  casualties.  A raw,  ill-bred,  or 
undersized  animal  is  altogether  out  of  the  running,  and 
will  bring  the  rider  nothing  but  humiliation,  as  it  may 
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probably  land  him  in  grief.  We  must  say,  too,  that 
the  frequency  of  grave  accidents  is  a very  serious 
drawback.  An  elbow  in  the  eye  or  a club-stroke 
across  the  face  does  not  tend  to  promote  brotherly 
feeling  ; a fracture  of  a limb  is  bad  enough,  but  the 
loss  of  an  eye  or  a contusion  of  the  brain  may  blast 
the  career  of  a promising  soldier.  Mr.  Millar  approves 
of  a “new  rule”  which  enjoins  on  the  umpire  the 
peremptory  stopping  of  dangerous  riding,  but  he  com- 
plains that  the  rule  is  not  enforced  often  enough.  Men, 
he  says,  will  get  so  excited  that  they  lose  their  heads, 
and  actually  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing.  In 
fact,  between  the  exercise  and  the  excitement,  the  blood 
is  boiled  up  to  fever  heat,  so  we  suspect  that  swearing 
at  large  is  rather  encouraged  as  a safety  valve.  When 
a soldier  is  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  although  elderly 
and  perhaps  somewhat  stale,  he  enters  the  polo  ground 
with  decided  advantages,  for  it  is  a delicate  matter  to 
abuse  your  colonel  or  to  curse  the  major-general  com- 
manding the  station.  When  Mr.  Millar  explains  what 
the  ideal  pony  should  be,  we  see  that  no  impecunious 
subaltern  can  afford  to  own  one,  to  say  nothing  of  two 
or  three  couple  of  such  expensive  pleasures.  Briefly, 
the  ideal  weight-carrier  should  be  the  miniature  fourteen- 
stone  blood  hunter.  His  training  should  be  perfect ; he 
should  understand  the  game  at  least  as  well  as  his 
master ; he  should  answer  the  slightest  touch  on 
his  mouth,  and  should  neither  lose  his  head  in  a 
rush  nor  his  legs  in  a violent  hustle.  Hence,  re- 
membering that  the  fame  of  an  ambitious  player 
depends  greatly  if  not  altogether  on  his  mount,  and 
that  money  is  of  small  consideration  to  many  gentle- 
men, we  are  not  altogether  surprised  to  hear  that 
Dynamite  fetched  460  guineas.  For  money  is  to  be 
made  by  men  with  heads  and  hands  who  thoroughly 
understand  their  business.  Mr.  Millar  himself  once 
picked  up  a pony  for  ^5,  which  he  sold  subsequently 
for  ^175  after  breaking.  He  has  had  great  experience 
of  wintering  and  conditioning  ponies,  and  mentions 
one  remarkable  fact  with  regard  to  these.  In  an  ex- 
ceptionally severe  winter  he  put  six  of  his  best  ponies 
into  loose-boxes,  and  fed  them  regardless  of  expense. 
Six  others  were  turned  out  into  the  fields  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  They  had  nothing  besides,  beyond  short 
commons  of  rough  hay  and  oat  straw.  Yet  these  last 
were  brought  up  in  better  condition  than  the  others 
which  had  been  stalled  but  not  exercised.  It  is  true 
that  both  batches  took  the  same  time  to  get  into  polo 
condition.  But  Mr.  Millar  drew  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  had  the  latter  been  as  generously  fed  as  the  former 
they  would  not  have  taken  half  so  long  to  have  got  “fit.” 

LOGIC  AND  METAPHYSIC. 

“ Outlines  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics.”  Erdmann, 
translated  and  edited  by  B.  C.  Burt,  Ph.D.  Intro- 
ductory Science  Text-Books.  London  : Swan 

Sonnenschein  & Co.,  Lim.  1896. 

TO  any  one  who  knows  the  hang  of  the  Hegelian 
conclusions,  and  who  can  away  with  German  trans- 
lations, this  book  is  likely  to  be  of  much  value  ; but 
then  such  a reader  will  not  be  a beginner,  or  need  an 
introduction  to  the  porch  of  Logic.  The  unhappy  wretch 
who  tries  his  ’prentice  hand  upon  these  puzzles  will  get 
but  little  profit  out  of  his'  enterprise.  Even  the  literary 
man,  who  is  accustomed  to  sip  the  sweets  from  many 
flowers  and  sympathize  with  many  methods,  will  find 
little  to  lure  him  on.  The  paper  and  ink  are  deplorable. 
The  learned  author  keeps  the  treasures  of  his  thought 
in  earthen  vessels,  and  such  ugly  little  vessels  too  ! 
Clusters  of  them,  and  all  rather  smeary  ! Of  course  he 
only  writes  after  his  kind,  and  the  public  can  only  de- 
clare disapproval  by  the  buttoned  pocket — that  is  to  say, 
by  refusing  to  buy  any  books  which  are  written  with  a 
big  note  to  every  sentence,  quite  as  long  as  the  sentence 
itself,  and  printed  in  type  just  one  size  smaller.  We 
really  cannot  be  taught  the  saving  Hegelianisms  by 
these  means,  any  more  than  public-school  boys  can  be 
taught  grammar  by  a pedagogue  with  black  nails.  We 
shall  wallow  for  ever  in  pure  sense  knowledge,  and 
never  learn  the  science  of  the  idea  in  the  abstract  element 
of  thought,  unless  we  get  things  more  cleanly  put. 

Logic  is,  this  book  truly  declares,  the  same  thing 
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as  metaphysic.  It  Is  a knowledge  of  the  rational, 
not  only  or  chiefly  a summary  of  the  tricks  and  dodges 
of  the  mind,  unexplained  and  reduced  to  finite  rules. 
Our  old  friends  the  Major  and  Minor,  with  their  illicit 
processes,  do  not  appear.  Barbara  is  kept  behind  the 
curtain,  and  with  her  all  the  regular  garniture  of  the 
syllogism.  Our  instructor  is  explaining  to  us  the  micro- 
scope of  the  mind.  Some  of  the  audience  want  to  look 
through  the  microscope  and  see  the  flea’s  whiskers,  or 
what  not,  but  that  is  not  his  business.  He  is  looking 
at  the  instrument.  Here  is  a glass  called  quality, 
another  called  quantity,  a third  called  mode,  and  so  on. 
When  the  whisker  is  on  the  glass,  you  will  behold  cer- 
tain appearances,  which  concern  the  focussing,  and  so 
on.  (The  metaphor  smacks  of  Kant,  we  admit,  but  it 
must  serve  for  the  nonce.)  Of  course  microscopes  are 
meant  to  look  at  microscopic  things,  and  not  to  be  kept 
as  ornaments  on  the  chimney-piece  ; but  unless  the  ob- 
server happens  to  know  how  the  instrument  works,  his 
observations  will  be  absurd,  even  if  he  manages  to  make 
any.  He  will  mistake  a scratch  on  the  objective  for  a 
fissure  in  the  object.  He  will  not  try  to  make  all  his 
lenses  as  translucent  as  possible.  On  the  contrary,  he 
will  be  delighted  to  observe,  as  an  object,  some  flaw  in 
the  glass,  or  some  mote  in  the  tube.  Did  not  the  Royal 
Society,  according  to  Butler,  rejoice  to  see  armies  in 
the  moon,  when  boys  put  gnats,  in  the  tube  of  the 
telescope  ? 

The  lenses  of  the  mind  are  called  the  categories,  and 
Erdmann  has  much  explanation  to  give  of  them,  which, 
if  you  happen  to  know  it  pretty  well  before,  is  most  use- 
ful, but  otherwise well,  that  depends  upon  the  reader. 

Let  him  try  a sample  : — - 

“ Nothing  itself,  as  wholly  referenceless,  is  mere  refer- 
ence to  self,  hence  complete  distinctionlessness  ; which 
means  that  when  we  think  nothing  we  really  think  being , 
and  as  this  was  really  (or  also)  nothing,  the  converse 
also  obtains.  The  two  are  so  related  that  when  one  is 
thought,  the  other,  rather,  is  thought.  But  this  means 
that  we  merely  denote  a single  idea  by  two  words.  The 
distinction  between  being  and  not,  which,  for  us,  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  we  came  across  the  former  first 
and  the  latter  afterwards,  is  also  a distinction  in  them 
themselves  ; ‘ not,’  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  be  thought, 
must  become  that  whose  not  it  is.  It  is,  therefore,  pure 
opposition,  while  being  was  pure  position.  Hence  being 
is  posited  as  Being  (or  being)  ; but  not,  posited  as 
not  (or  not  being),  is  its  contrary,  namely  being.” 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Erdmann  had  been  hope- 
lessly Burtalized  in  such  a paragraph,  but  he  has  been 
faithfully  reproduced,  and  any  one  who  knows  him  will 
recognize  with  pleasure  the  useful  and  intelligent  cha- 
racter of  what  he  means  to  say,  in  such  felicitous  lan- 
guage. But  unfortunately  most  people  will  never  take 
thought  powder,  except  in  the  jam.  They  will  never 
take  it  like  this,  and  Dr.  Burt  has  lost  his  labour. 

THE  REUNION  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

■“Some  Thoughts  on  Christian  Reunion.”  By  W.  Boyd 
Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon.  London  : Macmillan 
& Co.  1895. 

EVERY  member  of  every  Christian  body  under  the 
sun  protests  his  desire  for  Christian  unity,  his 
lamentation  over  the  evils  of  our  existing  divisions. 
From  every  sort  of  pulpit  our  Lord’s  prayer  that  all  His 
followers  might  be  one  is  quoted  and  requoted,  serving 
as  the  subject  of  much  pious  sentiment.  It  is  thus  to- 
day as  it  has  been  always  : yet  no  one  but  a curmudgeon 
will  deny  that  within  the  last  few  years  this  insistence 
upon  unity  has  been  enlivened,  so  to  say,  by  a fresh 
note  ; there  is  a certain  strain  of  practicalness  about  it, 
which  there  was  not  always.  The  fact  is  that  a large 
number  of  religious  persons  the  whole  world  over  have 
grown  weary,  have  grown  deadly  sick,  of  sentiment 
however  pious ; and  are  asking  themselves  whether 
something  actual  cannot  be  done  to  bring  Christian 
communions  to  the  point  of  recognising  one  another  as 
servants  of  the  same  Lord,  so  working  and  worshipping 
together  before  the  world. 

It  would  take  a prophet  to  say  what  exactly  will  be 
the  end,  immediate  or  in  the  future,  of  this  new  element 
in  our  religious  aspirations  ; and  we,  at  any  rate,  by  no 


means  pretend  to  the  gift  of  prophecy.  But  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  we  believe  scarce  any  serious  man, 
even  supposing  he  be  no  Christian  formally,  can  regard 
this  new  practical  endeavour  after  unity  otherwise  than 
as  interesting  and  significant  ; let  us  call  it,  if  we  will, 
a dream,  let  us  feel  convinced  that  the  hard  experience 
and  development  of  life  will  bring  assuredly  the  w'hole 
effort  to  nought ; yet  that  it  should  appear  amongst  us 
is  for  our  good,  and  the  spirit  that  has  brought  it  about 
cannot  be  other  than  a Holy  Spirit.  Ecce  quam  bonum 
et  quam  jucundum  habitare  fratres  in  union  : and  to 
feel  this  sentiment  of  the  Psalmist  not  as  a becoming 
sentiment  merely,  but  as  a principle  forcing  us  towards 
visible  ends  and  into  strenuous  action  for  bringing  them 
about,  is  something  for  which  to  cry  Laus  Deo. 

But  to  come  to  an  immediate  point.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  impressive  religious  body  in  Western  Europe, 
and  in  some  sense  in  the  world  at  large,  is  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Amongst  English  Churchmen,  therefore, 
when  they  begin  to  think  of  reunion,  when  they  begin 
to  scheme  for  reunion,  it  is  to  the  Church  of  Rome  that 
their  thoughts  turn  first ; and  any  reunion  of  Christian 
bodies  which  should  leave  the  Church  of  Rome  outside 
it  seems  to  them  a most  imperfect,  nay,  almost  a mere 
mockery  of,  reunion.  Lord  Halifax  in  these  latter 
days  has  made  us  all  easily  familiar  with  this  idea  ; 
his  position,  his  sincerity,  his  enthusiasm,  have  pre- 
vailed to  commend  it  widely.  And  then  the  Pope 
himself  smiles  on  Lord  Halifax,  holding  out  to 
him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ; and  at  Rome 
there  gathers  together  an  assembly  of  accredited 
theologians  to  consider,  we  understand  seriously, 
the  question  of  Anglican  Orders.  Well,  this  is  all 
delightful  ; we  are  far  from  saying  it  is  but  pretty  com- 
pliment and  play  ; but  a reunion  such  as  Lord  Halifax 
and  his  friends  picture  to  us  could  only  be  brought 
about  by  Rome  not  merely  making  concessions,  con- 
fessing herself  here  or  there  to  have  been  perhaps 
somewhat  over-rash,  but  by  her  rejection  of  the  one 
fundamental  point  which  makes  her  what  she  is.  There 
was  a good  deal  of  comment  aroused  some  little  time 
ago  by  an  address  Cardinal  Vaughan  gave  at  Bristol, 
in  which  he  said  very  frankly:  “The  kernel  of  the 
question  of  the  reunion  of  Christendom  consists  in  the 
admission  of  the  Roman  claim,  that  the  Pope  has 
received  by  Divine  right  authority  to  teach  and  goVern 
the  whole  Church.  It  is  simply  a question  of  the  funda- 
mental and  essential  constitution  of  the  Church.  Did 
the  Divine  Founder  give  to  His  Church  a visible  head 
upon  earth,  with  power  to  teach,  define,  settle  contro- 
versies, and  govern  ? I fail  to  see  the  use  of  discussing 
any  other  subject."  Now  a man  may  consider  this 
announcement  of  the  Cardinal  supremely  ill-timed,  or 
arrogant,  or  unsympathetic  ; but  for  ourselves  we  have 
always  felt  grateful  for  it,  it  so  neatly  packs  the  whole 
business  into  a nutshell  : there  is  a great  fact, 
which  sooner  or  later  has  to  be  faced  and  which 
there  is  no  getting  over,  and  this  fact  it  puts  to 
us  at  once  without  mincing  matters  or  wasting 
time.  The  Pope  of  Rome  is  on  earth  the  supreme 
teacher  and  governor  of  the  whole  Church.  That  is 
the  one  fundamentally  distinctive  point  in  the  Roman 
position.  Rome  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  accept 
reunion  with  England  except  on  the  terms  of  England’s 
acceptance  of  this  dogma  ; and  whatever  else  England 
might  accommodatingly  accept,  this  she  cannot  accept 
w'ithout  stultifying  herself.  We  sincerely  trust,  and 
we  sincerely  believe,  that  she  never  will  so  stultify 
herself ; but  here,  as  Cardinal  Vaughan  says,  is  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  question  ; and  we,  as  he  does, 
pretty  much  fail  to  see  the  use  of  discussing  any  other 
subject. 

Although  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  naturally  does  not  put 
the  matter  quite  so  baldly  as  we  are  here  putting  it,  in 
the  conclusion  he  arrives  at  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  us.  Dr.  Carpenter  writes  in  the  present 
volume  with  his  accustomed  eloquence,  and  the  spirit 
that  breathes  throughout  his  pages  is  a high  and 
charitable  spirit.  The  more  purely  controversial  portion 
of  these  addresses  is  well  put  ; but,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
theological  controversy,  an  able  opponent  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  putting  the  other  view  quite  as  well  and 
convincingly.  The  book,  however,  is  thoroughly  worth 
reading  for  its  common  sense  and  its  liberality. 
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NATURAL  TAXATION. 

“Natural  Taxation.”  By  Thomas  G.  Shearman. 
Questions  of  the  Day  Series.  New  York  and 
London  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1895. 

IF  Mr.  Shearman’s  book  does  not  exactly  “ read  like 
a novel,”  it  shows  something  of  the  novelist’s  craft, 
for  our  interest  is  awakened  by  the  first  sentence  and 
is  kept  on  the  stretch  more  than  half  way  through. 

Is  there  any  such  thing,  he  asks,  as  a natural  or 
strictly  scientific  method  of  taxation  ? Granted  that 
economists  have  not  found  it,  “ is  it  true  that  Nature 
has  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject?”  Now  Nature’s 
way  of  teaching  anything  is  “ to  wall  up  the  door  to 
every  wrong  path,”  until  we  “ grope  our  way  to  the 
only  open  door.”  One  becomes  convinced  that  Mr. 
Shearman  has  something  to  say  when  we  find  that 
there  is  a method  by  which  “Nature  has  all  along  col- 
lected taxes,”  and,  more  wonderful  still,  that  “there  is 
a tax  which  men  everywhere  are  willing  to  pay,  partly 
because  they  feel  that  they  receive  full  equivalent  for 
the  tax,  and  partly  because  the  pressure  for  payment  is 
irresistible  and  that  it  can  be  collected  with  ease, 
equality,  and  justice.” 

Leaving  us  in  suspense  at  this  point,  Mr.  Shearman 
devotes  several  chapters  to  the  “ wrong  paths  ” of 
existing  systems.  All  taxes  are  bad,  he  says,  which 
bear  most  heavily  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  pay 
and  who  derive  least  benefit  from  government ; which 
take  from  the  poverty  of  the  poor  to  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  rich  ; which  can  easily  be  evaded  by  fraud  and 
falsehood  ; which  can  be  collected  only  by  oppressive 
and  degrading  methods ; which  unnecessarily  hinder 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  comfort  among  the  people  as 
a whole  ; which  bring  into  existence  a class  that  finds 
its  profit  in  promoting  wastefulness  and  extravagance 
in  public  affairs  ; and  which,  finally,  make  the  real  tax- 
payer pay  twice  while  the  Government  receives  but 
once.  All  this  is  admirable,  and  most  of  us  will  agree 
with  Mr.  Shearman  that  taxation  of  consumers,  by 
means  of  a protective  tariff,  merits  all  this  condemna- 
tion. On  similar  lines  Mr.  Shearman  denounces  the 
General  Property  Tax ; indicates  quite  correctly  the 
weak  points  of  other  direct  taxation,  such  as  Income- 
tax  and  Inheritance-tax  ; and  points  out  most  sug- 
gestively how  even  sound  direct  taxes  press  unequally 
on  women  and  children  and  on  persons  under  trustees. 

After  such  a good  introduction,  it  is  distinctly  dis- 
appointing to  find  that  the  only  proper  subject  of 
taxation  is  our  old  friend,  the  ground  rent.  The 
panacea  for  all  our  ills  is  the  Single  Tax. 

Mr.  Shearman’s  book  is  much  above  the  average  of 
what  we  usually  get  from  tax  reformers.  But  we 
have,  to  be  candid,  given  it  more  space  than  its 
real  importance  would  seem  to  warrant  because  it 
is  one  of  a class  about  which  some  plain  speaking  is 
needed.  It  is  not  the  case,  as  Mr.  Shearman  seems  to 
suggest,  that  present  systems  of  taxation  are  maintained 
and  justified  entirely  by  interested  parties.  And  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  “ the  professors  — a class  for 
which,  by  the  way,  economic  reformers  seem  to  have 
unmeasured  contempt — are  blind  beyond  other  men  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  presumably  for  truth’s 
sake.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a fundamental  difference 
between  the  place  and  function  of  taxation  as  conceived 
by  the  economist  and  the  shallow  view  taken  of  it  by 
the  amateur. 

The  accepted  economic  theory  is  that  taxation  is  a 
general  contribution  towards  common  expenses  incurred 
by  the  organic  body  called  the  State.  Its  end  being  the 
securing  of  certain  conditions  conceived  of  as  the  com- 
mon good,  the  persons  who  benefit  are  ourselves,  and 
the  tax-gatherer  is  the  minister  of  our  own  will.  We 
are  members  of  a political  household,  and  towards  its 
housekeeping  we  pay  a “board.”  As  in  the  case  of 
“board”  generally,  the  sum  paid  by  each  is  not  pro- 
portional to  the  benefits  received — one  sufficient  reason 
being  that  these  benefits  cannot  be  allocated — but  to 
the  “ability”  of  each  to  pay  for  an  expense  recognized 
as  inevitable  and  beneficent.  The  poorer  sons  pay 
little,  the  richer  pay  much,  although  the  two  should 
get  benefits  which  are  approximately  equal.  As  a 
matter  of  theory,  taxation  should  be  paid  by  every  man, 
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not  as  under  compulsion,  but  with  the  full  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  a duty  which  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
social  and  political  rights  he  enjoys.  Practically,  all 
good  systems  of  taxation  exempt  a minimum  of  income, 
but  this  is  a concession  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  yet 
poor,  and  besides,  a recognition  that,  under  a mixed 
system,  the  poor  pay  indirectly  in  consumption. 

But  a great  many  people  still  live  in  the  last  century. 
Taxation  to  them  is  a burden  and  nothing  but  a burden  ; 
and  they  think  it  the  most  desirable  of  things  that  the 
community  should  get  rid  of  this  common  contribution. 
We  have  one  instance  of  this  in  the  self-congratulation 
of  those  who  think  that  a protective  tariff  makes 
foreigners  pay  the  home  taxation  in  the  shape  of  import 
duties.  Another  instance  is  the  persistent  search  for  a 
taxation  that  will  not  be  felt  or  known.  It  is  clearly 
enough  seen  that  the  sums  needed  by  modern  govern- 
ments cannot  come  from  the  air,  but  must  come  from 
funds  that  otherwise  would  go  to  individuals.  Now 
“ground  rent,”  “land  value,”  or  whatever  name  may 
be  given  it,  is  presumably  a price  which  people  now  pay 
to  individuals,  and  feel  no  hardship  in  paying  because  it 
is  the  equivalent,  assessed  by  themselves,  of  a recognized 
differential  advantage.  It  needs  only  to  be  advertised 
that  this  is  the  State’s  portion,  and  that  it  will  be  taken 
by  the  Government  before.it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
individual.  If  no  one  expected  to  get  it,  there  could 
be  no  hardship  in  preventing  any  one  getting  it. 

Now  this  much  may  be  conceded  to  the  scheme : 
that,  if  a State  were  beginning  de  novo , it  might  very 
well  keep  this  value  or  rent  in  its  own  hand.  The 
principal  objection  to  it  is  that  we  are  not  beginning  de 
novo.  To  secure  this  fund,  the  possibility  of  getting  it 
in  future  would  require  to  be  taken  from  those  who 
already  have  this  possibility,  and,  in  most  cases,  have 
paid  the  market  price  for  it.  It  is  questionable  if 
nationalization  with  compensation  would  be  a paying 
speculation  to  the  modern  State  which  adopted  it ; this 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  unwillingness  of  its 
advocates  to  face  compensation.  But,  to  sober-minded 
people,  such  hysteric  statements  as  that  the  land 
belongs  to  the  people  ; that  “ past  governments  had  no 
power  to  alienate  it ; ” that,  taking  the  whole  of  rent 
is  “ merely  just  resumption,  not  confiscation,”  are 
simple  trifling. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  concede  to  Mr.  Shearman 
that  in  a country  where  “iron,  steel,  glass,  crockery, 
tin-plates,  buttons,  laces,  whisky,  apples,  eggs,  horses, 
cattle,  mortgage  bonds,  bank  stocks,  railway  shares, 
and  hundreds  of  other  things  are  bought  and  sold,  with 
full  knowledge  that  there  may  be  sudden  and  vast 
changes  in  the  rates  of  taxation  upon  them,  made  with- 
out notice,  without  the  slightest  scruple,  and  without 
even  a thought  of  compensation  to  the  many  who  suffer 
thereby,”  the  Government  need  not  be  too  scrupulous 
about  doing  one  injustice  more  ! 

The  second  objection  to  it  is,  in  technical  phrase,  that 
it  is  inelastic.  A good  Government  cuts  its  expenses, 
not  according  to  the  amount  of  any  fixed  fund,  but 
according  to  recognized  functions.  Hence  it  should 
draw  its  revenue  from  funds  that  can  be  increased  or 
diminished  according  to  need.  The  constant  anxiety  of 
the  taxpayer  that  no  more  should  be  taken  from  him  than 
is  necessary  for  purposes  which  he  approves  is  the  best 
possible — perhaps  the  only — check  on  Government  ex- 
penditure. It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  how  infinite 
are  the  openings  for  waste  and  corruption  if  the  fund 
at  a Government’s  disposal  is  a fixed  or  growing  one, 
and  one  which  comes  out  of  no  man’s  particular  pocket. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fund  is  insufficient,  the  chief 
argument  of  the  Single  Tax  is  taken  away  : it  becomes 
one  of  a system  of  taxes,  and  has  to  meet  the  question 
if  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  let  this  fund,  like  others, 
go  first  into  the  hands  of  the  individual  before  part  of 
it  is  returned  as  contribution  to  the  national  house- 
keeping. 

Hence,  with  all  respect  to  the  negative  part  of  Mr. 
Shearman’s  treatise,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  worth  while 
to  write  books  whose  avowed  purpose  is  “to  ascertain 
what  ought  to  be  done,  without  regard  to  questions 
of  present  practicability  or  temporary  expediency.”  If 
ever  there  was  an  institution  in  which  existing  conditions 
and  interests  must  be  taken  for  granted,  and  any  violent 
break  with  the  past  dismissed  as  impossible,  it  is  taxa- 
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tion.  Discussions  like  these  have  their  sphere  in  theo- 
retical economics  ; but  they  are  surely  out  of  place  in 
a series  which  calls  itself  “ Questions  of  the  Day.” 

LONDON  CHURCHES. 

“ London  Churches  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.”  By  George  H.  Birch,  F.S.A.  London  : 
Batsford.  1896. 

IT  is,  to  say  the  least,  refreshing  to  find  that  Wren’s 
City  churches  are  beginning  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciated. Within  a few  years  three  books,  if  not  more, 
have  been  devoted  to  them,  and  now  Mr.  Birch’s 
magnificent  folio  comes  to  offer  us  a permanent  record 
of  their  beauty  and  value.  For  some  forty-five  years 
successive  Bishops  of  London  have  been  riding  full  tilt 
at  them.  Prior  to  experience  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  the  bishop,  of  all  the  clergy  in  the  diocese, 
would  feel  it  his  duty,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Taylor,  to 
reverently  receive,  cherish,  and  preserve  these  priceless 
relics  of  an  age  when  architecture  was  still  a fine  art 
among  us.  Instead,  every  device  that  unscrupulous 
ingenuity  could  muster  has  been  directed  to  their 
destruction,  and  some  ten  or  eleven  have  been  removed, 
while  thirty  more  are  doomed.  We  do  not  wish  to 
impute  this  conduct  personally  to  the  present  or  any 
former  bishop,  but  these  things  have  been  done  by  the 
episcopal  agents  and  in  pursuance  of  a scheme  drawn 
up  by  an  episcopal  committee.  The  citizens  are  at  last 
waking  up.  Successive  Lord  Mayors  have  headed  a 
movement  for  the  protection  of  the  old  City  churches, 
and  a Society  has  been  formed  and  is  in  full  working 
order  to  stay  further  proceedings  where  other  churches 
are  threatened.  The  exact  object  of  the  destroyers  is 
unknown.  It  cannot  be  to  increase  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  Fund,  which,  as  is  well  known,  receives  little 
support  in  the  City  ; for  the  citizens  are  too  angry  to 
give  freely.  A very  slight  excuse  is  enough  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  and  subscription  lists  are  as  sensitive  as 
stocks  and  shares.  It  is  an  expensive  operation  to 
clear  the  site  of  an  old  church,  and  the  materials  are 
virtually  worthless.  A beautiful  tower,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal architectural  ornaments  of  London,  was  recently, 
it  is  said,  sold  for  ^5.  In  this  case,  undoubtedly  the 
apathy  of  the  parishioners  was  partly  in  fault.  They 
consented  to  the  removal  of  the  church  on  condition  that 
the  tower  was  spared  ; and  they  found  when  too  late 
that  the  Bishop’s  agent  was  not  bound  by  any  condition 
of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Birch  brings  to  his  task  a genuine  love  of  Wren’s 
architecture.  His  descriptions  are  clear  and  succinct, 
and  he  adds  plans  in  every  case.  But  his  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  elucidating  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  London  is  defective.  He  relies 
on  “ Stow,  Hatton,  and  others,”  but  says  nothing  of 
Newcourt,  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte,  Mr.  Reginald  Sharpe,  or 
any  of  the  recent  labourers  in  the  same  field.  He 
adopts  Stow’s  wild  guesses  at  the  meanings  of  names 
entirely  without  question,  although  they  are  almost 
invariably  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Birch  is  an 
admirable  critic.  For  example,  in  noticing  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn,  he  complains  that  the  Viaduct  has  robbed  it 
of  much  of  its  effect,  and  goes  on  to  contrast  it  “ with 
a large  but  poor  specimen  of  modern  architecture  by 
its  side,  the  two  buildings  reminding  one  of  Landseer’s 
picture,  ‘ Dignity  and  Impudence.’  ” Again,  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  Lothbury,  he  observes  that  the  church  has 
been  made  “a  museum  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  from  others 
which  have  been  destroyed  or  removed.  These  include 
St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Mildred  and 
St.  Mary,  St.  Olave  and  St.  Martin,  and  if  every 
parish  were  to  appoint  two  churchwardens,  a congre- 
gation could  be  formed  of  wardens  alone.”  He  is, 
however,  wrong  about  the  antiquity  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
which  he  says  is  first  mentioned  in  1383.  Its  name 
occurs  in  documents  as  old  as  1100  at  St.  Paul’s,  as 
Mr.  Birch  might  have  seen  in  Mr.  Lyte’s  Calendar  in 
the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission. He  mentions  the  monument  of  William 
Avenon  as  being  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  church 
of  St.  Katharine  Cree,  in  Leadenhall  Street,  but  it  was 
removed  several  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  the  church- 
yard. We  cannot  understand  what  he  says  about  St. 


Mary-le-Bow.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  “ le 
Bow”  or  “ de  Arcubus  ” refers  to  the  Norman  crypt, 
and  adds  that  it  was  so  called  before  the  tower  was 
built.  But  in  Hollar’s  view  the  spire  resembles  that  of 
Newcastle  Cathedral,  and  that  of  Wren’s  St.  Dunstan- 
in-the-East,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this 
structure,  which  Stow  describes,  dated  from  a rebuild- 
ing in  or  about  1450.  St.  Dunstan’s  has  been  threat- 
ened of  late,  as  has  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  ; but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  strong  opposition  which  has  been  got 
up  will  have  saved  them.  The  massive  western  towers 
of  St.  Mary’s  are  well  known  and  admired  ; and  the 
whole  design  reminds  us  of  the  Gothic  of  the  same 
architect — Hawksmoor — at  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
The  interior  is  extremely  fine,  and  the  view  of  the  east 
end  may  be  compared  with  Hawksmoor’s  church  of  St. 
George,  Bloomsbury,  undoubtedly  the  best  work  of 
any  of  Wren’s  pupils.  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  by 
the  same  architect,  departs,  as  Mr.  Birch  points  out, 
very  widely  from  the  Wren  tradition  ; but  it  is  an  excel- 
lent example,  and  full  of  interest  to  the  student.  The 
arrangement  of  the  columns  is  well  described  as  “scenic.” 
The  church  was  lately  much  pulled  about  and  altered  by 
a modern  “Goth,”  but  it  remains  a monument  of  “ an 
eccentricity  which  pleases.” 

No  notice  of  the  City  churches  is  complete  without  a 
reference  to  the  senseless  habit  of  keeping  them  con- 
stantly closed.  Many  visitors  would  like  to  see  the 
interior  of  St.  Stephen’s  at  frequent  intervals.  It  is 
half  a day’s  work  to  get  in,  and  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  obtain  the  key.  One  of  Wren’s  most  typical  churches, 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  with  its  wide  expanse  and  flat  roof, 
a model  in  its  way,  is  never  open  except  for  service.  At 
one  side  of  Guildhall  Yard  you  may  visit  a museum  or 
a library  or  enjoy  a gratis  exhibition  of  pictures.  At  the 
other  side  it  will  cost  you  an  expenditure  both  of  time 
and  money  to  obtain  admission  to  a most  interesting, 
instructive,  and  beautiful  public  building.  Some  of  the 
City  clergy,  to  their  honour  be  it  mentioned,  keep  their 
churches  constantly  open  ; but  they  are  in  a minority. 
It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  see  the  interiors  of  more  than 
two  or  three  in  a day.  By  the  time  a sexton  is  dis- 
covered, perhaps  at  the  other  end  of  London,  your 
patience  has  run  out.  One  lovely  church,  St.  Bride’s, 
is  always  open,  as  is  St.  Edmund’s.  St.  Katharine  Cree 
is  also  generally  accessible,  but  the  great  pride  of  the 
citizens,  St.  Helen’s,  is  always  shut,  or  was  so  very 
lately. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  large  plates  from  photo- 
graphs, chiefly  very  good  and  well  chosen.  There  are 
twelve  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  St.  Paul’s.  Of  St. 
Stephen’s  there  are  six.  Of  St.  Lawrence  there  are  two, 
neither  of  which  shows  its  best  points,  the  roof  and 
the  east  end.  The  rest  of  the  principal  churches  have 
one  large  illustration  each,  or  two  at  the  most,  and  these 
are  supplemented  by  cuts  of  details  in  the  text  and  by 
plans.  Altogether  this  is  a worthy  record  of  a series  of 
buildings  such  as  no  other  city  in  the  world  can  show, 
and  such,  certainly,  as  no  other  city  would  ill-treat  or 
neglect. 

FICTION. 

“O’Grady  of  Trinity:  a Story  of  Irish  University 
Life.”  By  H.  A.  Hinkson.  London  : Lawrence 
& Bullen.  1896. 

(TOME  twenty  years  ago  a review  in  the  “ Saturday” 
O of  a novel  dealing  with  Irish  University  life  began 
somehow  thus  : “If  this  book  is  an  accurate  picture  of 
Irish  University  life,  we  can  only  say  that  the  students 
of  Trinity  College  do  not  differ  materially  from  other 
drunkards,  as  described  in  novels  or  even  in  tracts.” 
These  words  were  a just  estimate  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion. Since  Lever  early  in  the  century  took  his  hero  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  described  in  his  delightful 
rollicking  vein  a kind  of  life  which  then  no  doubt  pre- 
vailed there,  every  succeeding  novelist  who  has  taken 
Trinity  College  for  his  theme  has  “ drowned  the  stage  ” 
with  whiskey,  and  represented  the  students  as  spending 
their  whole  time  in  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits 
and  the  dodging  of  insistent  duns.  If  the  present* 
picture  of  Irish  University  life  is  a faithful  one — and  it 
bears  every  outward  and  visible  sign  of  faithful-  por- 
traiture— we  learn,  and  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  that 
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in  the  last  two  generations  things  have  undergone  a 
great  change  in  Dublin  as  well  as  in  the  older  univer- 
sities. How  would  Frank  Webber  have  looked  at 
afternoon  tea?  Would  not  Charles  O’Malley  have 
thought  O’Grady  and  his  friends  milksops?  Very 
likely  ; but  apparently  they  play  cricket  and  football 
and  row  far  better  than  the  contemporaries  of  Charles 
O’Malley,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  specimens  which 
this  book  affords,  the  conversation  in  a scholar’s  room 
at  Trinity,  Dublin,  is  better,  wider,  and  less  in  the  gall 
of  politics  and  the  bond  of  athletics  than  that  which 
we  have  experienced  in  the  rooms  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  undergraduates.  The  plot  is  very  slight, 
but  the  scenes  are  sketched  with  a light  and  clever 
touch,  not  without  a soupfon  of  scholarship,  as  befits 
the  subject,  and  the  book  comes  to  us  cool  and  re- 
freshing amid  the  “ hot  noises  ” of  modern  fiction. 

“The  Man  who  Disappeared.”  By  Rivington  Pyke. 

London  : Richard  Bentley  & Son.  1896. 

“ A Fatal  Mistake.”  By  Henry  Murray.  London  : 

Ward  & Downey.  1896. 

“A  Question  of  Degree.”  By  Caroline  Fothergill. 

London  : Adam  & Charles  Black.  1896. 

“ The  Man  who  Disappeared  ” is  a clever  little 
tale  of  mystery  with  a certain  grim  humour  in  the 
telling.  More  might  have  been  made  of  the  poten- 
tially dramatic  ending,  where  the  unfortunate  “man 
who  disappeared,”  causing  himself  to  be  suspected  by 
his  wife  of  a gay  and  faithless  amottr  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town,  is  found  dead  and  drowned  in  a pond  at  her 
very  gates,  after  she  has  accepted  the  consoling  atten- 
tions of  a former  lover.  The  woman  is  a real  bit  of 
character-drawing,  and  her  love  scenes  with  the  con- 
soler, if  repulsive,  are  not  unnatural,  and  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  her  unsympathetic. 

“A  Fatal  Mistake”  has  a plot  that  would  have  been 
startling  twenty  years  ago.  The  heroine  is  a lady  with 
a past  and  a present  and  an  imminent  future,  averted 
temporarily  by  her  marriage  with  the  hero,  who  has  no 
past  at  all.  The  “fatal  mistake”  was  that  when  he 
first  met  her  “ his  only  conscious  sentiment  was  pure 
pity.”  So  she  went  abroad  with  another  man,  out  of 
“pure  pity  of  his  wretchedness.”  There  is  a large 
amount  of  pure  pity  in  all  the  characters.  The  other 
man  dies,  and  the  hero  gives  up  two  millions  of  money 
to  marry  the  lady  ; and  so  lifelike  is  he  that  the  very 
reviewer  feels  “ pure  pity  ” in  turn. 

“ A Question  of  Degree  ” has  a distinctly  humorous 
heroine,  which  is  always  something  to  go  upon.  Her 
doings  are  of  a meandering  order,  and  leave  the  reader 
puzzled.  The  man  she  intends  to  marry  has  an  appal- 
lingly adoring  mother,  who  habitually  presses  burning 
kisses  on  his  hand,  and  fiercely  hates  his  fiancee. 
Consequently  the  scene  is  amusing  when  he  innocently 
suggests  that  the  three  should  live  together  comfort- 
ably after  marriage.  It  is  understandable  that  the 
heroine  should  promptly  have  broken  the  engagement 
rather  than  risk  such  an  arrangement,  and  possibly 
natural  that  the  dense  and  kindly  man  should  have 
married  a feminine  admirer  who  was  ready  to  face  the 
uncomfortably  fiery  affection  of  his  mother.  But  it 
leaves  a very  nice  girl  rather  at  a deadlock,  which  is 
painful  to  the  gallant  reader. 

“Wrongly  Condemned.”  By  Mrs.  Bagot  Harte. 

London  : Jarrold  & Sons.  1896. 

“In  a North  Country  Village.”  By  M.  E.  Francis. 

London  : Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  & Co.  1896. 

“The  Sacrifice  of  Fools.”  By  R.  Manifold  Craig. 

London  : John  Lane.  1896. 

“Wrongly  Condemned”  is  one  of  Messrs.  Jarrold’s 
“ Greenback  ” series  of  popular  novels.  The  title  shows 
the  kind  of  thing  it  is — a murder  trial,  with  two  inter- 
esting young  prisoners  and  a black  cap,  followed  by  the 
usual  dying  confession  of  the  real  criminal  and  pictu- 
resque respite  arriving  just  as  the  hangman  knocks  at 
the  door.  The  prisoners  are  a Quaker  brother  and 
sister  ; which  fact  alone  distinguishes  the  book  from  the 
rest  of  its  kind.  And  they  are  as  the  sands  of  the  sea 
for  multitude. 

“In  a North  Country  Village”  is  a collection  of 
sketches  of  country  life  among  poor  folk.  Some  few 
are  more  than  a little  pathetic.  Two  of  them  are  almost 


worthy  of  Miss  Mary  Wilkins  at  her  best ; these  are 
“ The  Gilly-F’ers”  and  “Aunt  Jinny.”  The  whole  book 
is  a delightful  example  of  the  change  from  ancient  ren- 
derings of  the  annals  of  the  poor.  They  once  were 
Sabbath  reading  of  the  finest  narcotic  properties  ; now 
they  are  almost  invariably  humorous,  besides  being  so 
sympathetic  that  one  is  tempted  to  credit  the  writers 
with  an  unhealthy  optimism.  Surely  every  cottager  is 
not  so  charming  ? or  every  old  woman  from  a workhouse 
so  picturesquely  pathetic? 

“The  Sacrifice  of  Fools”  is  a rather  entertaining 
jumble  of  unhappy  marriages,  Titanic  apes,  secret  trea- 
sure, cruel  parents,  suicides,  lunatics,  and  happy  lovers. 
There  is  something  lovable  about  all  the  characters — 
notably  the  biggest  ape.  He  was  weird  while  he  lived, 
and  when  he  died  of  drink  we  were  sorry  and  the  book 
was  the  poorer. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“ The  Sand  Sea,  and  other  Stories.”  By  Richard  Davey. 

Westminster:  The  Roxburghe  Press.  1896. 

“Dust  in  the  Balance.”  By  George  Knight.  London  : Jarrold 

& Sons.  1896. 

“Grey  Mantle  and  Gold  Fringe.”  By  David  Storrar  Meldrum. 

Edinburgh  and  London  : William  Blackwood  & Sons. 

1896. 

Of  these  three  volumes  of  short  stories,  two  are  typical,  and 
interesting  for  that  reason  if  for  no  other.  Mr.  Richard  Davey’s 
tales  could  hardly  be  called  typical  of  anything  particular,  even 
by  a reviewer  at  his  last  gasp  to  say  something  about  nothing. 
We  have  a good  deal  of  sympathy  with  those  readers  who  find 
history  a decided  drawback,  even  in  a long  novel,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  other  things.  The  discovery  that  the 
action  of  the  book  they  are  going  to  read  is  placed  a century 
or  two  ago  is  an  immediate  damp  on  their  expectant  interest ; 
and  if  they  find  out  at  once  that  the  chief  character  is  a real 
personage  whose  birth,  marriage  and  death  are  settled  once 
and  for  all,  they  are  as  likely  as  not  to  put  the  book  down, 
if  they  have  another  to  replace  it.  It  really  matters  very 
little  whether  they  happen  to  know  the  story  themselves 
or  not,  the  historical  personage  may  be  little  more  than  a 
name  to  them,  but  the  consciousness  that  the  facts  are  settled 
is  enough  to  extinguish  their  excitement.  However,  history  or 
no  history,  Mr.  Davey  is  not  a good  hand  at  telling  a story, 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  chosen  Alexis  Orloff  and  Princess 
Tarakanoff  as  one  of  his  subjects  only  adds  a kind  of  dull 
wonder  to  our  boredom.  He  appears  to  think  that  when  a 
writer  is  once  aware  that  there  is  a story  in  existence  some- 
where his  work  is  at  an  end.  One  would  conclude  that  he 
looked  upon  effectiveness  as  a triviality,  if  it  were  not  that  he 
sometimes  makes  attempts  at  mystery  by  using  the  “ for  it  was 
he”  trick.  “ On  the  night  of  December  1,  1710,  two  figures  sat 
opposite  each  other  in  a garret.  . . . The  room  was  dark.  . . . 
A tall  iron  lamp  stood  between  the  two  men.  . . . One  of  them 
was  &c.  . . . Indeed,  Richard,  for  it  was  he,  resembled  his 
mother  in  a singular  degree.” 

“Dust  in  the  Balance”  appears  in  the  “Impressionist 
Series,”  impressionism  in  this  case  meaning  very  facile  and 
easily  conceived  tragedy  and  plenty  of  stars.  The  author  does 
get  an  effect  of  some  sort,  not  particularly  rare  or  distinguished. 
A doctor  loves  a poor  lacemaker ; she  loves  another.  The 
doctor  makes  a will  in  her  favour,  drinks  his  poison,  and,  while 
he  is  waiting  for  it  to  take  effect,  reads  in  the  paper  that  the 
lacemaker’s  lover  has  married  some  one  else.  Poor  Ruth  visits 
the  ambitious  Reuben,  hears  he  is  going  to  marry  a rich  girl, 
pretends  she  has  come  in  for  a fortune  in  order  that  Reuben 
may  be  nice  to  her  once  more,  and  then  drinks  a handy  sip 
from  a diminutive  green  bottle.  Mr.  George  King’s  notion  of 
the  short  story  is  that  an  idea  is  enough  ; and  he  remarks  in 
his  envoi  that  he  has  plenty  more  ideas,  if  we  want  them,  only 
he  does  not  call  them  ideas,  but  “visions.”  If  they  are  visions, 
let  us  have  them  ; if  they  are  only  ideas  for  stories,  we  can 
assure  him  that  nine  out  of  ten  men  have  dozens  a day. 
Vision  means  the  idea  for  a story  seen  in  its  vivid  clothing  of 
character  and  actual  circumstance.  And  we  take  it  that  in 
the  first  glamour,  at  any  rate,  of  a vision,  the  seer  is  not  at  all 
very  conscious  of  the  idea  that  makes  the  particular  circum- 
stances interesting.  Mr.  George  King  is  evidently  fond  of  the 
symbolical  fairy-tale  (there  are  three  or  four  in  this  volume) ; 
and  this  is  a pity,  for  the  writing  of  such  things  will  only  con- 
firm him  in  the  error  of  supposing  that  an  idea  is  the  same 
thing  as  a vision.  For  the  same  reason  we  should  advise  him 
not  to  get  too  deep  into  the  habit  of  prefacing  his  little  stories 
with  tremendous  passages  from  the  Scriptures— the  ideas  do  not 
want  underlining. 

From  the  “ impressionist  ” short  story  we  pass  on  to  some- 
thing a little  better,  the  Scotch  short  story  of  Mr.  Storrar 
Meldrum.  Whatever  faults  the  Scotch  short  story  may  have, 
they  certainly  do  not  lie  in  any  bare  setting  forth  of  an  insuffi- 
ciently circumstanced  idea.  We  all  know  what  the  Scotch  shor 
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story  is  like  ; and  there  is  nothing  special  to  be  said  about  this 
set,  except  that  the  first,  “ Rathillet,”  is  really  too  dull  and 
empty,  and  that  Mr.  Meldrum  is  never  up  to  the  level  of  Mr. 
Ian  Maclaren,  although  he  tries  the  same  dodge  of  familiarizing 
his  readers  with  his  little  patch  of  country  side  by  gossiping 
of  the  inhabitants  and  their  customs  as  if  they  were  well  known. 
He  is  not  so  sentimental  as  Mr.  Ian  Maclaren,  and  this  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a failure,  since  he  is  often  running  for  the 
same  stakes.  In  “The  Touch  of  Spring,”  however,  and  still 
more  in  “The  Laird  of  Inch,”  Mr.  Meldrum  reveals  strange 
tendencies,  a distinct  turn  for  subtle  psychology,  expressed,  so 
far,  in  echoes  from  the  master  of  subtlety.  “ So  the  Laird  of 
Inch,  closing  his  books  of  an  afternoon,  took  the  eyes  of  Princes 
Street  with  a chest  full  blown,  and  rapped  a fist  upon  it  in  con- 
scious delight  of  his  sound  moral  lungs.”  “ When,  very  soon, 
certain  matronly  hands,  which  he  knew  as  so  gentle  in  attend- 
ing spiritual  transgressions,  took  to  rude  sticking  of  pins  into 
his  social  pretensions,  Hugh,  country  proud,  cast  the  velvet  of 
the  Evangel,  and  took  on  a garb  coarser  than  ever  he  had 
worn.”  Such  passages  are  somewhat  of  a relief,  which,  perhaps, 
does  not  say  much  for  the  rest  of  the  story.  But  there  are  un- 
doubtedly good  things  in  “ The  Laird  of  Inch,”  which  is  at  the 
same  time  more  subtle  and  harder  than  anything  we  know  of 
Mr.  Maclaren’s,  and  if  Mr.  Meldrum’s  humanity  should  get  the 
upper  hand  and  break  through  the  parochialism  of  St.  Brise, 
we  shall  feel  that  we  have  the  right  to  expect  something  out  of 
the  common. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

WHETHER  or  not,  as  a “Critical  Journal,”  the  “Edin- 
burgh Review  ” is  as  powerful  as  it  was  or  as  interesting 
as  it  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  lately  its  strength  has  lain 
in  history— history  written  by  its  contributors  without  much 
reference  to  the  lists  of  books  which  head  the  various  papers. 
The  one  purely  critical  article  in  this  quarter’s  issue  is  decidedly 
ineffectual.  The  writer  introduces  us  to  Messrs.  Barrie,  Crockett, 
and  Maclaren,  as  if  they  were  a set  of  novelists  as  yet  un- 
known, to  whom  he  wished  to  direct  the  attentions  of  the 
reading  public.  If  he  had  discovered  them  last  week  in 
Timbuctoo  he  could  hardly  have  brought  less  critical  faculty 
to  bear  upon  the  subject.  It  is  only  in  the  few  lines  of  his 
concluding  paragraph  that  he  appears  to  become  vaguely  con- 
scious of  the  kind  of  article  he  should  have  written.  The  writer 
on  “Manning  and  the  Catholic  Reaction  of  Our  Times,”  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  article,  touches  upon  that  very  attractive 
subject,  the  Roman  Catholic  bias  of  the  Romantic  movement, 
especially  in  Germany.  The  article,  in  its  brevity,  is  more 
suggestive  than  informing,  especially  where  the  Oxford  move- 
ment is  made  to  evolve  from  Romanticism  through  the  Wesleys 
and  Keble.  The  paper  on  “ The  Universities  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ” is  full  of  interest,  even  to  the  general  reader,  although 
the  fact  that  it  is  largely  a hostile  criticism  of  Mr.  Rashdall’s 
work  commends  it  rather  to  the  specialist.  The  critic  holds 
that  Mr.  Rashdall  has  often  pushed  his  migration  theory  too 
far,  and  has  thus  especially  been  unfair  to  the  early  importance 
of  Cambridge.  There  are  some  charming  extracts  from  the 
diary  of  Countess  Krasinska,  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Courland, 
the  unsuccessful  rival  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  for  the  throne 
of  Poland  ; an  account  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  period  1794- 
1807,  as  seen  by  the  light  of  the  “Paget  Papers;”  and  a 
necessarily  incoherent  history  of  French  Governments  since 
1870.  The  contributor  who  deals  with  Egypt  approves  the 
advance  into  the  Sudan  ; but  “ the  hardly  won  solvency  of  the 
the  Egyptian  Government”  must  not  be  imperilled  thereby. 
Although  our  guardianship  of  Egypt  is  a continual  source  of 
diplomatic  weakness  to  us,  retirement  is  impossible  ; the  work 
is  not  yet  completed,  and  on  this  point  the  writer  recommends 
perfect  frankness. 

The  “Nineteenth  Century”  contains  no  article  of  striking 
merit,  but  it  is  fairly  readable  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr. 
John  Morley  reviews  carefully  and  fully  the  exact  stage  reached 
by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Olney  in  their  mutual  advances 
towards  permanent  arbitration.  Some  of  the  difficulties  sug- 
gested by  Lord  Salisbury — the  sudden  invention  of  speculative 
territorial  claims,  and  the  uncertainty  which  belongs  to  the 
theories  of  Hinterland  and  spheres  of  influence— do  not  really 
exist,  Mr.  Morley  says,  in  this  particular  question  of  arbitration 
between  America  and  England.  Mr.  Sydney  Low  contributes 
a general  article  on  “ The  Decline  of  Cobdenism,”  which  is  in 
itself  rather  a straw  showing  the  current  of  reaction  than  a 
useful  and  convincing  piece  of  argument,  and  it  is  fuller 
of  obvious  contradictions  than  a short  article  need  be. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Alden,  on  the  American  currency,  is  bitter 
enough  against  the  Silverites,  and  he  draws  a threatening 
picture  of  the  unprincipled  debtor,  West,  fighting  against  the 
creditor,  East.  Mr.  William  Dillon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  for 
compromise.  There  is  right  on  both  sides.  The  creditor  class 
have  been  wronged  by  the  demonetisation  of  silver,  and  free 
coinage  would  do  something,  though  not  so  much  as  the 
Silverites  fancy,  to  affect  the  bullion  price  of  silver.  And  yet 
most  of  the  existing  private  debts  are  not  of  long  standing,  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  hardly  increased  since  they 
were  contracted.  Mr.  Joseph  Millerd  Orpen  gives  an  account 


of  the  Matabele  god  and  the  praying  sticks  shaped  like  a 
caduceus.  His  suggestion  to  blow  up  Molimo’s  oracle  cave 
sounds  very  brutal,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  of  any 
service,  since  the  priests  appear  to  be  far  enough  advanced  in 
wisdom,  if  not  religion,  to  declare  that  their  god,  like  Cato’s 
Jupiter,  is  not  tied  down  to  any  one  spot  in  Africa,  but  exists 
everywhere.  Mr.  John  Scott  Montagu,  in  “ Nature  v.  the 
Chartered  Company,”  says  that  the  railway  to  Bulawayo  is  the 
one  supreme  necessity  for  Rhodesia.  The  Rev.  Father  Clarke 
describes  the  seventeen  years  of  training  that  a Jesuit  goes 
through,  and  Professor  Max  Muller  tells  us  of  a real  Mahatman, 
Ramakrishna. 

The  “ Fortnightly”  is  a good  number  this  month.  First  and 
foremost  is  Olive  Schreiner’s  continuation  of  her  account  of 
the  Boers.  A fine,  and  in  places  beautiful,  piece  of  work — 
dictatorial,  undoubtedly,  and  diffusive ; but  preaching  is  no 
fault  if  the  preacher  has  the  power  to  compel  the  reader’s  sub- 
mission, and  Olive  Schreiner’s  lengthiness  has  an  attractive 
quality  of  its  own.  Perhaps  she  pushes  her  conception  of  the 
artificiality  of  civilized  society  too  far  ; but  some  writers  must 
be  allowed  to  do  whatever  they  like.  Mr.  Mallock  starts  out 
to  explain  the  nature  of  money  with  fascinating  little  pictures  of 
crusty  loaves  and  glasses  of  beer.  At  first  we  follow  him  with 
a sigh  of  ease  ; but  as  he  proceeds,  the  loaves  and  glasses 
multiply  and  interchange  with  staves  and  counters  and  rail- 
way trains  and  one  another  in  such  a kaleidoscopic  fashion  that 
it  is  quite  a rest  from  giddy  confusion  when  he  leaves  his 
elementary  illustrations  and  quotes  a plain  statement  from 
Mill.  Courage  in  battle  is  a subject  of  engrossing  interest,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  illustrates  his  contention  that  courage  is 
largely  a question  of  habit  with  telling  instances  from  the 
American,  Franco-German,  and  Crimean  wars.  “ L.  ” is  of  the 
opinion  that  China  will  not  reform,  that  England  should  keep 
up  the  status  quo  and  become  smarter  and  less  diplomatic  when 
she  meets  with  Chinese  opposition.  “ L.”  knocks  about  the 
eternal  East  in  rather  a cavalier  fashion,  with  the  cocksure 
superiority  of  a little  restless  Western.  Mr.  Roylance  Kent 
sketches  the  naval  programme  put  forward  by  Rear-Admiral 
Fournier.  The  chief  novelty  is  that  all  vessels  should  be  of  the 
same  type,  8,000  tons  burthen,  completely  but  lightly  armoured, 
built  for  great  speed  and  long  periods  away  from  coaling  stations. 
Such  boats  would  engage  at  long  distances,  and  only  oppose 
their  ends,  not  their  flanks,  to  the  enemy.  Mr.  Francis  H. 
Hardy  tries  to  explain  the  workings  of  a Presidential  election 
in  the  States  ; Mr.  H.  G.  Bradley  draws  a desolate  picture  of  a 
section  of  Virginia,  prosperous  in  the  old  days  before  the  war. 
Mr.  R.  E.  S.  Hart  discusses  Zola’s  philosophy  of  life  in  rela- 
tion with  his  actual  drawing  of  life  in  the  “ Rougon-Macquart  ” 
— an  article  which  is  chiefly  commendable  because  the  writer 
treats  with  becoming  reverence  an  author  who  has  often  been 
stupidly  and  lightly  talked  of  by  people  who  knew  nothing  or 
ought  to  have  known  better. 

The  most  interesting  contribution  in  an  average  dull  issue  of 
the  “ Contemporary”  is  Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff’s  account  of  the  suc- 
cessful labour  associations  in  Italy.  Builders,  navvies,  and 
other  unskilled  workmen  combined  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
contracts  direct  from  the  public  authorities  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  middleman  and  his  large  profits.  One  society 
of  2,000  members  has  in  eight  years  accumulated  a reserve 
fund  of  .£2,000,  doubled  the  wages  of  its  members,  and  brought 
the  list  of  accidents  down  to  nothing.  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor 
thinks  that  the  growth  of  the  Imperial  idea  will  diminish 
English  dislike  to  Home  Rule,  and  that  Home  Rule  is  still  a 
good  electioneering  plank  for  the  Liberal  platform. 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  for  a bright  “ National  Review,” 
and  this  number  is  thoroughly  readable.  . The  first  part  of  Mr. 
Mackay’s  article  on  “The  Unpopularity  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons” is  amusing  enough;  but  he  becomes  incoherent  when 
he  treks  off  after  Mr.  Lecky  and  wanders  vaguely  amid  anti- 
democratic dicta.  The  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  the  Agent-General 
for  New  Zealand,  shows  us  another  side  of  a Democratic  Par- 
liament— more  democratic  by  far  than  ours.  Certainly  the 
Liberal  and  Labour  party  of  New  Zealand  cannot  be  condemned 
of  arriving  at  a standstill  or  wasting  public  time  ; nor  does  it 
appear  that  they  have  made  Parliament  unpopular.  “An 
Editor  ” answers  “ A Contributor  ” of  last  month  a little  too 
angrily,  perhaps,  which  is  not  pretty,  and  we  can’t  quite  make 
out  what  all  the  fuss  is  about.  Dr.  Barry,  in  a high-flown  but 
not  unpalatable  style,  presents  us  with  “ The  Secret  of  Catho- 
licism”— “Not  preaching  but  Sacrifice;  not  the  meeting  but 
the  altar ; not  that  which  I can  do  for  myself,  but  the  power 
which  flows  out  from  an  ordinance  upon  me.”  Professor 
Francis  A.  Walker  publishes  his  dignified  address  to  the  Bi- 
metallic League,  Mr.  Meade  Falkner  contributes  a story  of 
the  supernatural  that  has  some  striking  bits  in  it,  and  Mr. 
George  Meredith  praises  Mrs.  Meynell’s  Essays  with  much 
enthusiasm. 

The  “New  Review”  is  disappointing  this  month.  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurice- Kelly’s  championing  of  the  Spanish  cause  in  Cuba  is  a 
bad  type  of  article,  it  is  neither  instructive  nor  entertaining, 
and  in  the  same  way  we  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Ernest  Williams’s 
scorn  and  flag-waving  will  make  clear  the  virtues,  of  an 
Imperial  Zollverein  to  those  who  do  not  yet  understand  why  it 
should  benefit  anybody  in  the  long  run.  That  the  idea  is 
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sentimentally  attractive  even  its  bitterest  opponents  must  own. 
The  report  of  Li  Hung-chang’s  five  hours’  interview  with 
Count  Ito  on  15  April,  1895,  is  left  to  tell  its  own  story.  This 
restraint  is  artistically  most  praiseworthy,  but  we  wonder  how 
many  readers  remember  enough  about  the  peace  negotiations 
to  see  the  point.  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  contributes  the  first 
three  chapters  of  “A  Child  of  the  Jago,”  Mr.  James  Annand 
writes  generally  of  Parliamentary  waste  of  time,  Mr.  Francis 
Watt  whitewashes  “ Bloody  Jeffreys,”  and  Mr.  David  Hannay 
contributes  a good  article  about  the  wicked  Brantome. 

“ Cosmopolis  ” scores  chiefly  over  its  three  sets  of  monthly 
notes  upon  foreign  affairs.  This  is  to  be  expected.  Inter- 
national politics  is  the  most  important  novelty  the  magazine 
has  to  offer,  the  peculiarity  that  is  bound  to  be  an  attraction 
however  much  the  other  contributions  fluctuate  in  interest. 
M.  de  Pressensd  writes  amusingly  of  Li  Hung-chang’s  recep- 
tion in  Germany,  and  then  turns  to  the  affairs  of  the  nearer  East, 
and  regrets  that  there  are  no  longer  any  statesmen  possessed 
by  a single-hearted  care  for  the  interests  of  European  civili- 
zation. “Le  particularisme  soi-disant  patriotique  coule  k 
pleins  bords.”  This  little  sigh  of  regret  is  more  convincing 
than  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s  long  and  doubtful  complaint 
over  the  decay  of  the  cosmopolitan  spirit.  “ Ignotus”  concerns 
himself  this  month  with  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  small 
interest  Germany  has  in  Austria’s  Balkan  plans  or  Italy’s 
hopes  in  Tunis  and  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Henry  Norman 
touches  upon  the  ruin  of  the  Western  farmer,  the  true 
grievance  that  makes  the  Silver  movement  dangerous,  and 
explains  that  the  hatred  of  the  Gold  domination  is  intensified 
by  the  enormous  power  of  the  trusts.  The  Tourgudneff 
letters  are  beginning  to  be  interesting  ; they  are  all  to 
Flaubert  this  month.  Letters  appear  also  in  the  German 
section,  from  Wagner  in  the  depressing  years  before  ap- 
preciation came.  The  three  short  stories  are  readable,  though 
Mr.  Gissing  is  certainly  not  at  his  best  in  “A  Yorkshire 
Lass.”  The  ever-entertaining  M.  Faguet  has  a delicious  subject 
this  month,  namely  the  “Fonds  Bouhier,”  the  letters  to  and 
from  the  President  of  the  Academy  who  preceded  Voltaire. 
One  of  the  best  articles  that  has  appeared  anywhere  this 
month  is  “ Frauen wahlrecht,”  by  Helene  Lange  ; it  is  altogether 
successful  in  its  scorn,  its  arguments,  and  its  view  of  present 
possibilities. 

“ Bibliographica,”  among  other  things,  contains  some  examples 
of  handwriting  by  early  English  masters.  The  illustration  from 
Cocker’s  “The  Pen’s  Transcendency”  is  especially  marvellous, 
fully  worthy  of  the  book’s  grand  title.  “Macmillan’s  Magazine” 
has  a history  of  Rahel  Leven,  the  friend  of  Beethoven,  Goethe, 
Jean  Paul,  the  Friedrike  Varnhagen  von  Ense  to  whom 
Heine  dedicated  his  “Heimkehr.”  “The  Artist”  publishes 
the  fourth  and  last  instalment  of  Mr.  S.  D.  MacColl’s  excellent 
lecture  on  “ Impressionism.”  There  are  some  pretty  things  in 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Chambers’s  “The  Silent  Hand  but  the  other 
stories  in  “ Chapman’s  Magazine”  are  fairly  colourless. 
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Ballets,  FAUST  and  LA  DANSE.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.,  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON,  writing  in  the  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON 
NEWS,  says:— 

“ I have  tasted  the  Matd  tea  and  found  it  perfectly  palatable  and  agreeable. 
It  seems  to  be  universally  approved  of  as  a refreshing  and  stimulating 
beverage.  It  enables  workers  to  continue  their  labours,  or  travellers  to 
pursue  their  journeys  for  long  periods  without  food.” 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  JOURNAL  says:— 

“ Mate  has  a sustaining  power  which  neither  Indian  or  China  tea,  coffee,  or 
even  chocolate,  can  claim.  Travellers  drinking  Matd  can  go  six  or  seven 
hours  without  feeling  the  want  of  food.” 

"Write  for  Pamphlet  aud  Medical  Opinions,  “Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  &c. 
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The  List  of  Applications  will  open  on  Saturday , 8 August, 1806,  and  close  for  town  and 
country  at  or  before  4 p.m.  on  Tuesday , 11  August,  1806. 


THE  WEST  AUSTRALIAN  TRUST,  LIMITED, 

Invite  Subscriptions  for  75,000  Shares  at  par  in  the  undermentioned  issue— Payable  2s.  6d.  on  application ; 
7s.  6d.  on  allotment;  5s.  on  1 September,  1896  ; and  5s.  on  1 October,  1896. 

Mr.  G.  R.  FEARBY  cabled  on  12  May,  1896  : — “ The  average  of  samples,  Hill  End  Consols,  5 ozs.” 


*'  Financial  News,”  7 April,  1893  : — 

“The  gill  End  Mine  has  crushed  53  tons,  yielding  284  ozs.  of  gold." 

“ Australian  Mail,”  9 April,  1896  : — 

“ The  crushing  returns  of  the  Hill  End  Mine  in  the  North-East  Coolgardie  Goldfield  have  been  sufficiently  high  to  attract  considerable  attention." 


The  Mine's  record  stands  thus  : — 

March,  April,  and  May,  1895  7S  tons  1,673  ozs. 

June,  August,  and  September,  1895  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  84  ,,  ..  ..  ..  1,3C0  ,, 

October,  November,  and  December,  1893  220  „ 3,706  „ 

January,  February,  and  March,  1896  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,.  ..  ..  163  ,,  ..  ..  ..  1,419  ,, 


Total  production 515  „ 8,158  „ 

Gold  to  the  value  of,  say,  £30,000  has  thus  been  yielded  by  this  mine. 

“ Financial  News,”  28  May,  1896  : — 


“A  very  rich  lode  has  been  struck  in  the  famous  Hill  End  Mine,  recently  purchased  by  Dr.  Simon,  representing  a French  Syndicate.  The  st me  is  said  to  be  the 
richest  ever  seen  in  the  mine,  and  is  expected  to  go  30  ozs.  per  ton.” 

The  Hill  End  Consols  Mine  is  situated  about  half  a mile  to  the  North-East  of  the  above  Hill  End  Mine. 


HHiIi  EflD  COflSOIiS,  Limited. 

(Broad  Arrow  District,  Coolgardie  Goldfields,  Western  Australia.) 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890. 

CAPITAL  - - - - £1 25,000, 

In  125,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  50,000,  issued  as  fully  paid,  will  be  allotted  to  the  Vendor 
in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  and  25,000  will  be  available  for  Working1  Capital. 

Share  Warrants  to  bearer  will  be  issued  if  required  in  exchange  for  fully  paid  Share  Certificates. 


DIRECTORS. 

* T.  HARRISON  DAVIS,  Esq.,  Director  Lady  Loch  Gold  Mine,  Limited. 
ROLAND  G.  HILL,  Esq.,  Chairman  Taitapn  Gold  Estates,  Limited. 

F.  HALL  KIRBY,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.,  Director  West  Australian  Pioneer  Syndicate. 
Limited. 

H.  W.  LOWE,  Esq.,  Director  London  and  Continental  Investment  Corporation  of 
Western  Australia,  Limited. 

HON.  HOWARD  SPENSLEY,  Chairman  Mainland  Consols,  Limited. 

* As  Managing  Director  of  the  West  Australian  Trust,  Limited,  the  Vendor 
Company,  Mr.  T.  Harrison  Davis  will  join  the  Board  after  Allotment,  as  Chairman. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER. 

G.  R.  FEARBY,  Esq.,  M.E.,  Coolgai'die,  Western  Australia. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs.  PRESCOTT,  DIMSDALE,  CAVE,  TGGWELL  & CO.,  LIMITED, 
50  Cornhill,  E.C.,  in  Loudon. 

The  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA,  in  Western  Australia. 


This  Company  is  forme  1 to  acquire,  further  develop,  and  work  the  Hill  End 
Consols  Mine,  being  Lease  No.  1815E,  consisting  of  about  24  acre:,  held  under  lease 
from  the  Western  Australian  Government  at  a yerrly  rental  of  20s.  per  a’re, 
situated  about  half  a mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  famous  Hill  En  l Mine,  in  the 
Broad  Arrow  District,  Western  Australia,  referred  to  in  above  newspaper  extracts. 
To  the  north  and  adjoining  the  block  is  the  well-known  Pride  of  the  Arrow,  and 
Mr.  Fearby  reports  that  the  reef  of  the  latter  property  goes  through  the  centre  of 
the  Hill  End  Consols. 

It  further  appears  from  Mr.  Fearby’s  report  that  a shaft  has  bren  sunk  on  the 
Hill  End  Con-ols  to  a depth  of  70  feet,  and  the  latest  information  received  by  cable 
from  Mr.  Fearby,  on  12  May,  1896,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  average  sample  from  tho 
lode  gives  5 ozs.  to  the  ton,  the  property  developing  well,  and  that  the  stone  ob- 
tained on  the  adjoining  property  gives  as  much  as  9 ozs.  15  dwt.  per  ton. 

Mr.  Fearby  states  that  the  reef  of  the  Pride  of  the  Arrow  property  is  bearing 
N.  20  degrees  W.,  and  passes  through  the  Hill  End  Consols  block.  He  also  says  that 
he  went  down  the  shafts  on  the  former  property,  and  that  they  have  a fine  body  of 
stone,  showing  rich  g Id,  and,  referring  to  the  Hill  End  Consols  Mine,  concludes  : — 
“I  consider  this  block  has  a very  good  position,  and  should  develop  into  a valuable 
property,  considering  the  mines  around  it  and  the  reef  passing  through  it,  which 
undoubtedly  it  does.” 

Mr.  J.  Wyatt.  M.E.,  lias  also  reported  on  the  property,  and  states:—"  In  conclu- 
sion, I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  you  have  a very  valuable  property,  as  with 
a very  small  capital,  judiciously  spent,  it  would  turn  out  a really  good  one.” 

Water  is  reported  to  have  recently  been  struck  nt  a depth  of  250  feet  on  the 
Golden  Arrow  property,  adjoining  the  Hill  End. 

Mr.  Fearby  cabled  on  12  May,  1896,  agreeing  to  act  ns  Consulting  Engineer  to  the 
Company,  nnd  the  mine  nt  the  present-moment  is  boing  managed  and  worked  by 
him  on  behalf  of  the  present  owners. 

The  Australian  Mail  " of  9 April,  1896,  states  til  a*  the  Hill  End  Mine,  between 
March  1895  and  March  1896, crushed  015  tons  of  ore  which  gave  a yield  cf  8,108  ozs. 
of  gold,  to  the  value  of  about  £30,000.  Tho  record  of  the  1 1 ill  End  Mire  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  best  in  the  Western  Australian  fields,  and  the  Directors  have  every 
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SOLICITORS  FOR  THE  VENDOR  COMPANY. 

Messrs.  LUMLEY  & LUMLEY,  37  Conduit  Street,  W. 

SOLICITORS  FOR  THE  COMPANY. 

Messrs.  FLOWER,  NU33EY  & FELLOWE3,  1 Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  G.  H.  & A.  M.  JAY,  17  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  JACKSON,  PIXLEY,  BROWNING,  HUSBY  & CO.,  58  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

SECRETARY. 

W.  G.  BROWNE,  Esq. 

OFFICES. 

51  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. 


confidence  that  the  property  now  offered  will  develop  into  one  of  the  best  payiug 
mines  in  the  district. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  under  the  Contract  below  mentioned  has 
been  fixed  at  £100,0  )0,  payable  as  to  £10,000  in  cash  and  not  less  than  £50,000  in 
fully-paid  shares,  and  the  balance  in  cash  or  shares,  at  the  option  of  the  Directors, 
leaving  £25,000  available  for  working  capital. 

All  charges  and  expenses  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  Company  up 
to  and  including  allotment  will  be  paid  by  The  West  Australian  Trust,  Limited. 

The  only  Contract  entered  into  by  the  Company  is  that  for  acquiring  the  mine. 
It  is  dated  5 August,  1806,  nr.d  made  between  The  West  Australian  Trust,  Limited, 
of  the  one  part,  and  the  Company  of  the  other  part. 

The  above  Contract  and  copies  of  the  Memorandum  nnd  Articles  of  Association, 
and  Mr.  Fearby *s  and  Mr.  Wyatt’s  reports  before  referred  to,  may  be  seen  by  Sub- 
scribers at  the  Offices  of  the  Company’s  Solicitors.  These  reports  are  the  foundation 
for  the  statements  made  in  this  Prospectus. 

The  above  Contract  recites  the  Contracts  under  which  the  West  Australian  Trust, 
Limited,  and  its  immediate  Vendor  arc  respectively  acquiring  the  property,  and 
other  contracts  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  formation  and  promotion  of  the 
Company,  but  to  none  of  these  contracts  is  the  Company  a party,  nnd  Subscriber's 
shall  be  decme.l  to  have  had  notice  of  all  such  contracts,  and  to  have  agreed  with 
the  Company  (ns  Trustee  for  the  Directors  and  other  persons  liable),  nofc^  to  make 
any  claim  whatsoever,  or  to  take  any  proceedings  under  Section  38  of  the  Companies 
Act,  1S67,  or  otlier.\ise. 

Application  for  Shares  should  be  made  on,  or  in  accordance  wdth.  the  form 
enclosed  in  the  Prospectus,  and  sent  in  with  tho  required  deposit  to  tho  Bnnkeis  of 
the  Company.  If  the  Shares  allotted  be  less  than  the  number  applied  for,  the 
surplus  of  the  am  unit  paid  on  deposit  will  be  appropriated  towards  th  • amount  duc^ 
on  allotment. 

Prospectuses  and  Application  Forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  nisi  of  the  Bankers,  Solicitors,  and  Brokers. 

C August,  1S96. 
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LONDON  & COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Established  in  1836,  and  registered  in  1880  under  “The  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1879.” 


CAPITAL,  £8,000,000,  in  100,000  SHARES  of  £80  each. 


REPORT  adopted  at  the  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting,  the  6th  August,  1896. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  STONE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balance-sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  June  last,  have  to  report  that,  after  paying  interest  to 
customers  and  all  charges,  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  allowing  ,£26,027  7s.  2d.  for  rebate  on  bills  not  due,  the  net  profits  amount 
to  ,£217,321  17s.  From  this  sum  has  been  deducted  £25,000,  transferred  to  Premises  Account,  leaving  £192,321  17s.,  which,  with  £84,390  15s.  yd., 
balance  brought  forward  from  last  account,  leaves  available  the  sum  of  £276,7x2  12s.  7d. 

The  Directors  have  declared  an  Interim  Dividend  for  the  half-year  of  10  per  cent.,  which  will  require  £200,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  £76,712  12s.  7d. 
to  be  carried  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

The  Dividend,  £2  per  Share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  17th  August. 


BALANCE-SHEET 


Dr. 


Of  the  London  mid  County  Banking  Company , Limited , 2,0th  June,  1896. 


Cr. 


To  Capital  subscribed  768,000,000 
Paid  up  . . 

Reserve  Fund 

Due  by  the  Bank  on  Current  Accounts, 
on  Deposit  Accounts,  with  Interest 
accrued,  Circular  Notes,  &c.  .. 

Labilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by 
Cash,  or  Securities  cr  Bankers’ 

Guarantees  . . 

Rebate  on  Bil's  not  due  carried  to  next 
Account 

Net  Profit  for  the  Half-Year,  after 
making;  provision  for  Bad  and  Doubt- 
ful Debts  . . . ..  . . .. 

Transferred  to  Premises  Account 


s.  d. 


Profit  and  Lo~s  Balance  brought  from 
last  Account 


217.321  17  o 
25,000  o o 

192.321  17  o 

84,390  7 


s.  d. 


2.000. 000 

1.000. 000 


o o 
o o 


40,685,741  7 9 


2,571,530 

26,027 


12  2 
7 2 


276,712  12  7 


7646,560,011  19 


d. 


By  Cash  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches, 

and  with  Bank  of  England  ..  ..  5,302,618  2 o 

Loans  at  call  and  at  Notice,  covered  by 

Securities 3,311,462  12  4 

Investments,  viz.  : — 

Consols  (2I  per  Cent.)  registered  and  in 
Certificates,  and  New  2b  per  Cents., 

766,751,991  7s.  lid.  ; Canada  4 per 
Cent.  Bonds,  Egyptian  3 per  Cent. 

Bonds,  and  Turkish  4 per  Cent. 

Bonds  Guaranteed  by  the  British 

Government  ..  ..  ..  ..  7,442,416  6 6 

India  Government  Stock  and  Deben- 
tures, and  India  Government  Gua- 
ranteed Railway  Stock  and  Deben- 
tures . ...  835,070  6 10 

Metropolitan  and  other  Corporation 
Stocks,  Debenture  Bonds,  English 
Railway  Debenture  Stock  and  Colonial 

Bonds  1,626,453  18  8 

Other  Securities  . . . . . . . . 7,688  10  o 

Discounted  Bills  Current. . ..  ..  12,772,550  18  10 

Advances  to  Customers  at  the  Head 
Office  and  Branches  ..  ..  ..  12,249,115  6 2 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts  ac- 
cepted by  the  Bank  (as  per  Contra)  . . 

Freehold  Premises  in  Lombard  Street 
and  Nicholas  Lane,  Freehold  and 
Leasehold  Property  at  the  Branches, 

with  Fixtures  and  Fittings  ..  ..  466,105  6 2 

Less  Amount  transferred  from  Profit  and 
Loss  . . . . 25,000  o o 


s.  d. 


1,614,080  14  4 


9,911,629  2 o 


25,021,666  5 o 
2>57I>53°  12  2 


441,105  6 2 
7646,560,011  19  8 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


To  Interest  paid  to  Customers  ..  ..  ..  ..  .. 

Salaries  and  all  other  Expenses  at  Head  Office  and  Branches, 
including  Income  Tax  on  Profits  and  Salaries 
Transferred  to  the  credit  of  Premises  Account 
Rebate  on  Bills  not  due,  carried  to  New  Account 
Dividend  10  per  cent,  for  the  Half-Year  . . 76200,000  o o 

Balance  carried  forward 76,712  12  7 


76  s.  d. 
36,521  4 3 

237,744  9 10 
25,000  o o 
26,027  7 2 


276,712  12  7 


£ s.  d. 

By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account  ...  . . . . 84,390  15  7 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-Year,  after  making  provision  for  Bad 
and  Doubtful  Debts,  and  including  Rebate,  7623,169  2s.  2d. 
brought  from  31st  December  last  ..  ..  ..  ..  517,614  18  3 


76602,005  13  10 


76602,005  13  10 


Examined  and  audited  by  us, 

(Signed)  C.  SEYMOUR  GRENFELL,) 

W.  J.  HARTER,  [ Audit  Committee  of  Directors. 

W.  H.  STONE,  j 

W.  HOWARD,  ) 

JAS.  GRAY,  Moint  General  Managers. 

J.  B.  JAMES,  j 

JAS.  GRAY,  Chief  Accountant. 

London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 

21  si  yuly , 1896. 


We  have  examined  the  foregoing  Balance-sheet,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account, 
have  verified  the  Cash-Balance  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Stocks  there  registered, 
and  the  other  investments  of  the  Bank.  We  have  also  examined  the  several  Books 
and  Vouchers  showing  the  Cash-Balances,  Bills,  and  other  Amounts  set  forth,  the 
whole  of  which  are  correctly  stated  ; and  we  are  of  opinion  this  Balance-sheet  and 
Profit  and  Loss  Account  are  full  and  fair,  properly  drawn  up,  and  exhibit  a true  and 
correct  view  of  the  Company’s  affairs  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company. 

(Signed)  HY.  GRANT,  ) 

HENRY  GUNN,  \ Auditors. 

WILLIAM  NORMAN,] 

London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 

23rd  7^/y,  1896. 


LONDON  & COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  a DIVIDEND  on  the  Capital  of  the  Company  at  the  rate  of  xo  per  cent,  for  the  Half-Year  ending 
30th  June,  1896,  will  be  PAYABLE  to  the  Proprietors,  either  at  the  Head  Office,  21  Lombard  Street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company’s  Branches,  on  or  after 
Monday,  the  17th  instant. 

By  Order  of  the  Board,  W.  HOWARD, 

IJAS.  GRAY,  VJoint  General  Managers. 

21  Lombard  Street,  jtk  August,  1896,  J.  B.  JAMES,  _) 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church’s  past  services  to  elementary  education  : 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men’s  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c.,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a region  needs  no  telling  ; and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  ,£125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ; and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given- 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  ,£3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  ,£1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful,  indeed,  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a sum  of  £5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make  ? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner  ? % 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ; by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting  ; or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 

HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  BURNEY. 

J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 

C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop’s  House,  Kennington  : 

16  March , 1896. 

15° 


London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


VX/’E,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
v v London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ; and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a sum  of  ,£6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ; and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 

Westminster. 

Winchilsea. 

Aldenham. 

Egerton  of  Tatton.  , 

Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 

John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude’s,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 

David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 

Richard  Benyon,  J.P.  for  Berks. 

William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 

Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 

PI  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3 Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Sch'ools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. , or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

JOHANNESBURG,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

CAPITAL  - - - £120,000 

In  120,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  all  issued. 


DIRECTORATE. 

W.  H.  ROGERS,  Chairman . 

R.  O.  GODFRAY  LYS,  Managing  Director. 

J.  W.  S.  LANGERMAN. 

F.  ROBINOW. 

A.  GOERZ. 

C.  D.  RUDD  ( Alternate  E.  Birkenruth). 

C.  S.  GOLDMANN. 

LONDON-  COMMITTEE. 

CHAS.  RUBE.  I S.  NEUMANN. 

JOHN  ELLIOTT.  | E.  DUVAL. 

SECRETARY. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE. 

LONDON  SECBETABY. 

A.  MOIR. 

HEAD  OFFICE. 

CROWN  REEF,  JOHANNESBURG,  S.A.R. 

LONDON  TBANSFEB  OFFICE. 

120  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E.C. 


DIRECTORS’  MONTHLY  REPORT. 


Dear  Sir, — The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following  Report 
on  the  working  operations  of  the  Company  for  June  1896,  which  shows  a Total 
Profit  of  ,£14,134  7s.  od.  : — 

MINE. 


Number  of  Feet  Driven,  Sunk,  and  Risen,  exclusive  of  Stopes  } 933  feet. 

Quartz  Mined  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  I7>559  tons. 

Quartz  on  hand,  at  Surface,  June  30  ..  ..  ..  ..  8,150  tons. 


MILL. 

Number  of  Days  (24  hours)  working  120  Stamps 
Tons  Crushed  .. 

Tons  Crushed  per  Stamp,  per  24  hours  . . 

Yield  in  Smelted  Gold 
Yield  per  Ton  . . 


28H  days. 
171385  tons. 
5*010  tons. 
6,685  ozs.  5 dwts. 
7 dwts.  16*579  grs. 


CYANIDE  WORKS. 


Tons  Sands  and  Concentrates  Treated  ..  ..  ..  ..  11,800  tons. 

Yield  in  Smelted  Gold  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,03702s.  14  dwts. 

Yield  per  Ton  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 6 dwts.  20*245  grs. 

Working  Cost  per  ton  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  zs.  io*446d. 

Royalty  Cost  per  Ton  ..  ..  . . ..  ..  ..  is.  3*927d. 

Total  Cost  per  Ton  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  4s.  2*373d. 


EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 


120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  . 17,385  Tons  Milled. 


expenditure. 


To  Mining  Expenses 
,,  Transport  ,, 

,,  Milling  ,, 

,,  Cyanide  ,, 

,,  General  Charges 
,,  Mine  Development 


,,  Profit  for  Month 


REVENUE. 


By  Gold  Accounts — 

„ 6,685*25  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Mill  ..  ..  . . 

„ 4,037*70  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Cyanide  Works 


10,722*95  ozs. 


Cost 

Cost  per  Ton 

£ s. 

d. 

- £ 

S. 

d. 

• 14,897  0 

O 

= O 

17 

1 '653 

. 269  6 

3 

= O 

O 

3-717 

1,822  16 

10 

= O 

2 

I*l64 

2,476  14 

8 

= O 

2 

10*191 

1,740  1 

3 

= O 

2 

0*021 

. 414  18 

0 

= O 

O 

5-727 

£21,620  17 

0 

= I 

4 

10  473 

14,134  7 

0 

= O 

16 

3"I27 

.635,755  4 

0 

= 2 

1 

1*600 

Value 

Value  per  Ton 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

23,254  2 

I 

— I 

6 

9*023 

12,501  1 

II 

= O 

14 

4"577 

^35,755  4 

O 

= 2 

I 

1*600 

635,755  4 

O 

= 2 

I 

1*600 

GENERAL. 


The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  lineal  Development  work  done  for  the 


month  : — 

6th  Level — 

Driving  on  South  Reef,  East  and  West  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  35  o 

Driving  on  Main  Reef  Leader,  East  and  West  ..  ..  ..  ..  80  o 

Sinking  Winzes  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  «•  ..  ..  ..  hi  6 

7TH  Level — 

Driving  on  South  Reef,  East  and  West  . . ..  158  6 

Driving  on  Main  Reef  Leader,  East  and  West  ..  ..  ..  ..  220  o 

Sinking  Winzes  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 199  6 

Cross-cutting  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 586 

8th  Level — 

Driving  on  Main  Reef  Leader,  East  and  West 180 

Sinking  No.  1 Shaft  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  24  o 

Sinking  Winzes  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 25  o 

9th  Level — 

Sinking  Incline  Shaft  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 30 


933  o 


The  tonnage  of  ore  exposed  by  the  above  works  amounts  to  21,917  tons. 

The  120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  ran  with  their  accustomed  regularity 
during  the  past  month. 

I am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 

Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  July  10,  1896. 


“THE  JUMPERS ” GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  - £100,000 

Johannesburg,  July,  1896. 

Sir, — Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  you  a Summary  of  Operations  for 
the  Month  of  June,  1896  : — 


100  HEAD  MILL. 


£ s. 

d. 

To  Mining  . . 

8,346  tons  13s. 

5‘74d- 

O 

,,  Hauling  and  Pumping 

8,346  ,, 

4s. 

8*i5d. 

5 

,,  Transport 

8,346  „ 

OS. 

7*66d. 

6 

,,  Milling  .. 

8,206  ,, 

6s. 

6'i3d. 

6 

„ Charges 

8,206  „ 

os. 

io*o9d. 

5 

26s. 

i'77d. 

10,868  3 

IO 

,,  Redemption  on 

8,346  „ 

4s. 

od. 

..  ..  ..  1,669  4 

O 

Cost  per  ton 

30s. 

r‘77d. 

10 

,,  Cost  of  treating  4,7t4  tons  Tailings 

1 

13,483  14 

11 

PROFIT  FOR  MONTH 

3 

.£14,360 17 

2 

£ s. 

d. 

By  3,177-30  oz.  Gold  : — 

£ s.  d. 

At  74s. 

11,756  O 2 

,,  Concentrates: — 

350  oz. 

955  0 0 

I2,7II  0 

2 

,,  549*95  ozs.  Gold  from  Tailings  .. 

O 

£14,360  17 

2 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MONTH. 


£ s.  d. 

To  Cost,  Mining  and  Milling. . ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  10,868  3 10 

„ Cyaniding 946  7 t 

,,  Plant  Account.  &c. ..  ..  ..  ..  187  12  4 

,,  Mine  Development . . ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,318  13  5 

,,  Buildings,  &c.  ..  ..  ..  381  12  10 

,,  Balance  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  658  7 8 


£14,360  17  2 


By  Gold,  Concentrates  and  Tailings 


£ s.  d. 
14,360  17  2 


£14,360  17  2 

Driven  and  sunk  during  the  Month,  311  feet. 

P.  C.  HAW,  Secretary. 

THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William.  Street , West  Strand , W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
President— H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Chairman— SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


Treasurers <fG'  R HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

LH.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS, 


Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  poor  on  their  own  application,  with- 
out Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every 
day  more  urgent  that  a large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible 
Eye  Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly 
growing  needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In- 
Patients  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief. 
This  will  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a New  Site,  to  pro- 
vide which,  and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic 
Science  and  Surgery,  a sum  of  at  least  .£50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main  - 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  & Co.,  Strand  ; Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ; or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 
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Marvellous  Cycling  Invention. 


THE  SIMPSON  LEVER  CHAIN 

I.  Increases  Speed  two  miles  an  hour. 

II.  Diminishes  exertion  and  friction. 

III.  Makes  going  up  hill  easy. 

IV.  Enables  Ladies  to  obtain  perfect  grace  of 

action. 


COMMERCIAL.5 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'T'HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

KOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


Is  used  by  T.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WARES,  the 
DUKE  of  YORK,  the  PRINCESSES  MAUD  and 
VICTORIA  of  WARES,  PRINCE  GEORGE  of 
GREECE,  COUNTESS  DE  I A WARE,  ladies 
fEUNE  and  C.  BERESFORD,  Mr.  HENRY 
IABOU CHE  RE,  MB,  Mr.  A.  DRUCKER,  M.P., 
Mr.  BAINBRIDGE,  M.P.,  crc.  crc. 


ALL  THE  BEST  RIDERS  INSIST  ON 
USING  IT. 

CAN  BE  FITTED  TO  ANY  MACHINE. 

WINS  EVERY  RACE 

In  which  it  competes. 

BEATS  RECORDS  EVERY  WEEK. 

30  Miles  214  Yards  in  One  Hour. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £ S3, 000,000 . 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 


ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

Kfiy*t/rrrm  /F.  GREEN  & CO.  \ Head  Offices: 

Managers  ,.  \ ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO./  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

1 * GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  EGYPT, t 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY  1 every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN  ) 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 1 f - . 

LAND,  and  TASMANIA J ever>  IortmSnt- 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 


For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Coetepur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


In  the  Irish  Field  of  the  13 th  fune  Dr.  F.  F.  McCabe 
(. Director  of  the  Singer  Cycle  Co.,  Ltd.),  Mr.  Simpson's 
adversary  in  the  great  Catford  Track  Contest  of  6th  fune 
says : — 

“ The  contest  resulted  in  a decisive  victory  for  the  Simpson  Chain.  All 
that  men  and  a lavish  expenditure  of  money  could  do  was  done  in  order 
to  defeat  the  Simpson  riders,  but  without  avail.  They  won,  and,  in  the 
end,  won  easily.  We  have  nothing  to  say  in  explanation  of  our  defeat, 
except  that  we  are  disappointed  with  the  result,  and  that  we,  with  no  little 
confidence,  counted  upon  landing  Mr.  Simpson's  ^x.ooo,  and  proving  that 
the  Pivot  Chain  was  better  than  the  far-famed  Simpson  Lever  Chain.  We 
have  failed  in  this  attempt,  but  so  colossal  was  the  task  we  voluntarily 
undertook,  and  so  enormous  were  the  opposing  interests,  we  feel  that, 
although  our  men  failed  to  do  all  that  was  expected  of  them,  yet  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  way  the  whole  meeting  was  conducted  and 
the  men  raced  for  us.  We  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  publicly  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Simpson  on  the  result.  He  has  acted  as  a sporting  man 
all  through  the  negotiations  and  during  the  match.  When  the  match  was 
over  he  objected  to  taking  our  stake.  However,  we  insisted,  and  in  the 
end  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Simpson  should  accept  our  stake  and  send  it  as 
a donation  from  him  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital. 

“ In  offering  our  congratulations  to  Mr.  Simpson  and  his  Company  on 
their  victory,  we  may  also  state  our  conviction  that  this  victory  will  do 
them  an  enormous  amount  of  good.  The  impression  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  were  present  at  the  match  was,  we  believe,  that  there  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  merit  in  the  chain.  To  break  World's  Records,  the  instru- 
ments, as  well  as  the  men,  must  be  of  the  best.  By  the  evidence  before 
us,  the  Simpson  chain  appears  to  be  ' on  top,'  and  absolutely  the  best 
means  of  conveying  power  from  crank  axle  to  back  whee'.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Simpson  has  immortalised  himself  as  the  first  man  to  successfully 
tackle  the  chain  question,  and  thus  has  earned  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
the  cycling  public." 

INSIST  ON  YOUR  MAKER 
FITTING  IT. 

LONDON  SHOWROOMS  : 119  REGENT  STREET. 

^•B.— VISIT  THEM  BEFORE  SELECTING  A CYCLE. 


H.  HALFORD 

and 


Business  at  close  prices. 

Speculative  Accounts  opened. 


COMPANY, 
STOCK  BROKERS, 

70  and  71 

Palmerston  Buildings, 
Old  Broad  Street, 

London. 

Established  1869. 

NO  CONNECTION 


Dealings  reported  by  wire  if  required. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 

Prompt  Settlements. 

Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  Clients. 

African  and  Australian  Mines— a 
Speciality. 

Lists  of  Closing  Prices  gratis. 

Bankers,  Parr's  and  Alliance  Bank, 
Limited. 

Telegrams;  "Monitor,  London." 

WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


CORTLAND 

AMERICAN  CARRIAGES. 

Awarded  GOLD  MEDAL,  London,  1896. 

STILL  FURTHER  SUCCESS. 

PRIZE  MEDAL,  International  Carriage  Exhibition, 
Crystal  Palace,  fune,  1896. 

Making  TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS  at  LONDON  EXHIBITIONS  this  year 
thus  again  confirming  the  ESTABLISHED  SUPERIORITY  of 

CORTLAND  CARRIAGES 

For  Modern  Design,  Comfort,  High  Finish, 
and  Very  Light  Draught. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  every  information  post  free  from  the  Mahers 

CORTLAND  WAGON  CO. 

31,  32,  & 33  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

Telegrams;  “Eligible,  London. ” T.  CLARKE,  Manager. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT. 

Professor-J.  RYAN,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  D.Sc. 

Courses  for  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL,  MINING  and  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS,  also  ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS. 

Special  facilities  are  offered  in  the  way  of  College  Scholarships  and  Engineering 
Works  Scholarships  : favourable  arrangements  being  made  with  firms  in  or  near 
Bristol  for  practical  training  to  be  obtained  in  works  concurrently  with  the  College 
Course.  . # 

Surveying,  Field-work  and  Geology  form  prominent  features  of  the  Civil 
Engineering  Scheme.  . .... 

A College  Diploma  is  awarded  to  students  who  pass  the  qualifying  examinations. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  accepts  the  certificates  of  the  College  in  lieu  of 
their  entrance  examination. 

There  will  be  several  vacancies  in  October. 

Applications,  with  references,  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  to  the  Secretary, 
from  whom  Prospectus  and  particulars  of  residence  in  Clifton  may  be  obtained. 

JAMES  RAFTER,  Secretary. 


gT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 


Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Pre* 
liminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  will  commence  on  October  1,  and  continue  till  July,  1897. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course,  £21,  or  £1%  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital  ; or  £5  5s. 
each  for  single  subjects. 

There  is  a Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital,  E.C. 

A Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


CT.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

° Paddington,  W.— The  WINTER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  October  1,  with  an 
Introductory  Address,  at  4 p.m.,  by  Mr.  MORTON  SMALE.  The  Annual  Dinner 
will  be  held  in  the  Evening  nt  the  King’s  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant,  Dr.  FAR- 
QUHARSON,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


One  of  ^105,  *Five  of  £52  10s.  will  be  awarded  by  Examination  on  September  23 
and  24. 

(*  Two  of  which  are  specially  open  to  Students  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.) 

There  are  Sixteen  Resident  Appointments  in  the  Hospital  open  to  Students  with- 
out expense.  The  School  provides  complete  preparation  for  the  Higher  Examina- 
tions and  Degrees  of  the  Universities. 

The  Residential  College  is  at  present  at  33  and  35  Westbourne  Terrace,  W. 
Terms  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Warden,  Mr.  E.  W.  Roughton. 


CLARENCE  MEMORIAL  WING. 

The  Foundation-stone  of  this  important  addition  to  the  Hospital  was  laid  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  builders  are  now  at  work  upon  it.  This  new 
wing  will  provide  a new  Out-Patients’  Department,  Wards  for  Lying-in  Women, 
and  a Residential  College  for  Medical  Officers  and  Students,  who  will  then  be  close 
to  their  work  and  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  Medical  School. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Madden,  the  School  Secretary. 

G.  P.  FIELD,  Dean. 

A.  P.  LUFF,  M.D.,  Sub-Dean. 


riUY’S  HOSPITAL  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE.— Early 

application  should  be  made  to  secure  ROOMS  for  the  Winter  Session. 
Rent  from  10s.  to  16s.  a week. — Apply  to  the  Warden,  the  College,  Guy’s 
Hospital,  S.E. 


'J'HE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Thursday,  October  1. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  general  hospital  in  the  kingdom, -and  contains  nearly 
800  beds.  Number  of  in-patients  last  year,  10,559  \ out-patients,  154,627  ; accidents, 
i6’323*.  . ... 

Surgical  operations  daily.  Major  operations  in  1895,  1,779. 

Appointments  : -Fifty  qualified  resident  or  salaried  appointments  are  made 
annually.  Dressers,  maternity  assistants,  clinical,  and  post-mortem  clerks  are  ap- 
pointed.every  three  months.  All  appointments  are  free  to  students  of  the  Hospital. 
Resident  officers  have  free  board. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes.— Entrance  Scholarships,  value  ^120,  ^60,  £60,  £25, 
£30,  and  ^20,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  September.  Numerous 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  given  annually. 

Fees  120  guineas  in  one  payment,  or  130  guineas  by  instalments.  A reduction  of 
15  guineas  is  allowed  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  profession. 

Luncheons  or  dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  in  the  Students’  Club. 
The  Students’  Clubs  Union,  embracing  all  the  Scientific,  Social,  and  Athletic 
Clubs,  is  available  to  all  Students.  The  Clubs  Union  Ground  is  at  Lower 
Edmonton. 

The  Metropolitan,  Metropolitan  District,  East  London,  and  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way Stations  are  close  to  the  Hospital  and  College. 

For  further  information  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to 

Mile  End,  E.  Munro  Scott,  Warden. 


"DIXHOLME,  DORKING. — BOYS  are  prepared  for  the 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY.  Inclusive  fees,  80  or  100 
Guineas  a year,  according  to  age.  Boys  under  six  years  of  age  are  taught  in  the 
Kinder  Garten  Department  by  a fully . trained  teacher.  Fees,  60  Guineas  a year. 
Principal,  Miss  Braham  (Cambridge  Higher  Local  Certificate  in  Honours). 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON'S  LIST 

OF  NEW  NOVELS. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  YOKE  OF  FREEDOM.  By  Charles 

JAMES,  Author  of  “ On  Turnham  Green  ” &c.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

OUT  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE.  By  Mrs. 

HERBERT  MARTIN,  Author  of  “ Britomart  ” &c.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
NOW  READY. 

THE  KING’S  REVENGE.  By  Claude  Bray. 

1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

READY  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT. 

GODDESSES  THREE.  By  D.  Hugh  Pryce. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DAY. 

“MADE  IN  GERMANY.” 

By  ERNEST  E.  WILLIAMS. 

Third  Edition  now  ready.  Price  Half-a-Crown, 

LORD  ROSEBERY  at  Epsom,  July  24  : — 

“ A little  book  has  been  lately  published  called  ‘ Made  in  Germany,’ 
which  I do  think  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  everybody  who  is  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  of  which  his  prosperity  is  a part.” 

London  : WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

MUD  IE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 

BOOK  EXPORTERS, 

BOOK  BINDERS, 

AND 

LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


BOOKS. 

H.  SOTHERAM  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS , and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
T’.legraf  hie  Address  : “BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Codr:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  & BOOK- 

__  SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


flJUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON, 

And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 

T3  00KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants.— Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 
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NOTES. 

AS  we  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  lately  to 
criticize  Mr.  Balfour’s  leadership,  it  is  only  fair 
to  give  him  credit  when  credit  is  due.  The  mode 
of  dealing  with  Supply  which  he  introduced  has  been 
completely  successful.  On  putting  forward  his  scheme 
in  February  last,  he  asserted  that  “it  will  beyond 
question  improve  the  discussion  of  Supply,  and  in- 
crease the  control  which  this  House  has  over  the 
administrative  action  of  the  Government  ; it  will 
give  to  private  members  much-desired  opportuni- 
ties of  /criticism,  and  it  will  add  dignity  and  impor- 
tance .0  our  debates.”  This  declaration  has  been 
justif  .d  by  the  result  in  every  particular.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  the  time  given  to  Supply  has  steadily 
increased.  Under  Lord  Beaconsfield  (1874-79)  twenty 
days  on  the  average  were  devoted  to  it;  during  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  second  term  of  office  (1880-84)  the  average 
rose  to  twenty-seven  days  ; while  in  the  Parliament  of 
1886-92  the  average  went  up  to  thirty-five  days.  By 
allotting  thirty  days  to  Supply,  Mr.  Balfour  put  a stop 
to  this  automatic  increase  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
method  of  procedure  ensures  a proper  discussion  of  the 
more  important  votes.  He  has  both  saved  time  and 
used  it  to  better  purpose  than  his  predecessors. 

This  striking  success  of  Mr.  Balfour  has  brought 
criticism  back  to  its  balance.  The  Leader  of  the  House 
is  so  much  liked  that  when  the  business  of  Parliament 
got  into  a tangle  a month  or  so  ago,  and  the  Education 
Bill  had  to  be  abandoned  in  spite  of  the  time  already 
spent  upon  it,  the  disappointment  was  proportionately 
severe.  We  all  felt  pleasantly  conscious  of  im- 
partiality while  blaming  a man  we  could  not  but  admire, 
and  some  Press  critics  went  so  far  as  to  compare  Mr. 
Balfour  to  his  disadvantage  with  the  late  Mr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith,  we  were  told,  was  a business  man  ; always 
punctual  and  always  in  his  place  ; business  habits  were 
invaluable — and  so  forth.  Mr.  Balfour,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  careless  and  inattentive,  casual  too  in  at- 
tendance in  the  House,  now  and  then  preferring  a 
dinner  to  a debate,  and  so — anathema.  Now  we  are 
swinging  back  to  an  unbiassed  vision  of  the  truth  ; all 
governments,  and  particularly  governments  with  a very 
large  majority,  are  apt  in  the  first  Session  or  two  to 
disappoint  their  supporters  and  to  give  occasions  for 
jeering  to  the  adversary  ; but  in  time  we  see  that  our 
friends  have  not  done  so  badly  after  all,  and  even  the 
“Times”  ceases  to  injure  Mr.  Smith  by  putting  him 
above  Mr.  Balfour. 

Some  credit,  however,  for  the  success  of  the  new 
Supply  Rules  is  due  to  the  advanced  Radical  section  of 
the  Opposition.  They  joined  forces  with  the  Govern- 
ment — they  lent  their  valuable  assistance.  Both  the 
Government  and  the  Radicals  had  a common  aim  in 


this  union  of  strength — to  suppress  the  tedious  and 
useless  discussion  of  the  less  important  votes.  But 
this  has  also  its  disadvantages.  It  means  that  the 
Opposition  are  better  treated  in  the  long  run  than 
the  independent  supporters  of  the  Government.  The 
result  is  that  the  influence  of  the  independent  Conserva- 
tives has  been  reduced  to  a minimum.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  such  a combination  of  Government  and  Opposi- 
tion forces  in  regard  to  matters  on  which  they  are  both 
agreed.  But  we  think  there  is  no  record  in  late  years 
of  a “deal” — to  use  the  Parliamentary  term — of  such 
importance.  It  practically  establishes  the  “ deal  ” as  a 
factor  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with  in  future  Parlia- 
mentary tactics. 

In  looking  back  over  the  Session  of  Parliament  that 
has  just  come  to  an  end  it  is  clear  that  one  man  has 
bettered  his  position  enormously  both  in  the  House  and 
in  the  country.  For  years  past  members  of  Parliament 
have  recognized  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  ablest 
living  debater  ; but  his  extraordinary  cleverness 
seemed  strangely  lacking  in  just  that  indefinable  quality 
without  which  no  one  can  hope  to  rank  among 
the  statesmen.  But  in  this  Session  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  has  risen  to  the  height  of  the  Imperial  argu- 
ment, and  now  leads  the  Unionist  Party  with  the 
happy  valiancy  of  genius.  His  name  is  now  being 
perpetually  coupled  with  Mr.  Balfour’s,  and  every 
Unionist  admits  that  the  party  could  not  do  without 
him.  And  the  improvement  in  his  position  in  the 
House  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  improvement  in 
his  position  in  the  country.  Where  he  was  formerly 
coldly  admired  he  is  now  liked  and  trusted ; he  is 
regarded  as  having  championed  England  against  the 
German  Emperor,  and  every  one  acknowledges  that 
when  need  was  he  acted  with  wisdom  and  boldly. 

There  has  been  a marked  change,  too,  during  the 
present  session  in  the  positions  of  Mr.  Tim  Healy, 
Mr.  “Tommy”  Bowles,  Mr.  Fortescue  Flannery,  and 
Mr.  Graham  Murray,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Tim  Healy  found  his  opportunity  in  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  and  in  the  singular  fairness  of  mind  which  induced 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  to  select  him  as  his  counsellor.  In 
his  new  capacity  “ Tim  ” has  shown  a strange  modera- 
tion, which  was  the  one  quality  his  genius  had  appeared 
to  lack.  He  has  “ scored,”  too,  in  Ireland,  for  the  Irish 
attribute  to  his  influence  the  freeing  of  Daly,  and  pro- 
bably they  are  right.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  did  well, 
better  than  perhaps  was  expected,  in  Committee  on 
the  Irish  Land  Bill.  His  speech  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  a distinct  success. 

Sir  R.  B.  Finlay,  the  Solicitor-General,  has  done 
well  what  he  had  to  do,  his  appearance  is  in  his  favour, 
and  he  has  pleasant  manners.  Mr.  Fortescue  Flannery, 
the  member  for  the  Shipley  Division  of  Yorkshire,  has 
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come  to  the  front  within  the  last  month  or  two. 
Physically  he  is  a big,  burly  man,  a typical  bold-look- 
ing  British  colonial,  with  something  of  the  air  of  a 
Melbourne  tradesman.  In  spite  of  his  name,  which 
appears  to  be  Irish,  there  is  scarcely  a trace  of  brogue 
in  his  speech.  He  is  not  a particularly  good  speaker  ; 
he  is  apt  to  wander  from-the  point,  and  seems  unable  to 
express  himself  clearly  until  after  several  attempts. 
But  the  House  listens  to  him  attentively  nevertheless  ; 
he  never  speaks  without  having  something  of  im- 
portance to  say,  and  in  the  end  succeeds  in  making  him- 
self understood.  His  opinion  already  carries  weight 

Mr.  “ Tommy  ” Bowles  is  the  only  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  possessing  any  reputation  who  have 
suffered  at  all  considerably  in  the  estimation  of  members 
during  the  past  Session.  When  he  is  in  a good  temper 
his  tone  and  manner  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ; but 
he  has  been  too  long  the  spoiled  child  of  the  House, 
and  has  lately  more  than  once  made  the  unpardonable 
mistake  of  losing  his  temper  and  getting  cross.  He 
has  got  into  the  habit  of  talking  about  things  he  does 
not  understand,  and  he  will  not  listen  to  the  facts  and 
arguments  of  other  speakers.  The  House  naturally 
resents  this  offhand  air  of  omniscience  and  votes  him  a 
bore.  Mr.  Bowles  should  alter  his  tactics,  and  con- 
fine himself  to  subjects  which  he  does  understand  and 
upon  which  he  can  speak  excellently.  Mr.  Chaplin, 
too,  has  not  proved  a success,  owing  perhaps  chiefly  to 
his  increasing  deafness. 

Mr.  Graham  Murray,  on  the  other  hand,  has  greatly 
bettered  his  position.  If  he  has  not  the  appearance  of 
an  Adonis,  he  is,  at  any  rate,  a striking  figure.  Imagine 
a commonplace  lower-face  dominated  by  a high,  broad 
forehead,  a head  very  bald  at  the  top,  with  curly  hair 
round  the  sides  ; add  to  these  characteristics  a courteous 
manner,  and  you  have  Mr.  Graham  Murray.  He  is  a 
good  scholar.  The  other  day  in  Committee  on  the 
Scotch  Rating  Bill  he  quoted  Greek  as  if  it  were  his 
daily  food.  Nobody  understood  what  it  meant,  and  he 
probably  did  not  expect  any  one  would.  We  were 
reminded  of  Robert  Lowe,  who  could  be  eloquent 
in  many  languages — Swedish,  Norwegian,  and,  in 
fact,  every  tongue  known  to  civilization,  He,  too,  used 
to  play  off  his  knowledge  upon  the  House,  but  not  in 
the  spirit  of  pedantry.  He  never  seriously  thought 
that  any  one  would  understand  what  he  said.  There 
may  be  a small  trace  of  Scotch  accent  in  Mr.  Graham 
Murray’s  speech,  but  it  is  generally  concealed  by  a 
peculiarity  of  voice.  He  cultivates  a slightly  mincing 
tone,  an  affectation  of  what  we  may  call  society  scholar- 
ship, but  he  is  a good  speaker  in  spite  of  that.  He 
belongs  to  the  Balfour  and  Wyndham  set,  and  is  fond 
of  society,  in  which  he  is  a popular  figure. 

In  our  last  number  we  deplored  the  fact  that  the 
Government  had  abandoned  their  three  new  Military 
Bills.  Since  then  another  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
derelicts,  the  Military  Lands  Bill.  This  was  by  no 
means  entirely  the  fault  of  the  Government.  In  fact, 
one  reason  why  these  four  Bills  were  abandoned  was 
the  opposition  of  the  Welsh  members,  and  the  motives 
of  their  opposition  scarcely  redound  to  their  credit. 
The  vraie  verite  was  revealed  with  cynical  boldness  in 
Thursday’s  “ Manchester  Guardian.”  It  is  stated  there 
that  the  cause  of  the  Welsh  opposition  was  a mean  and 
spiteful  desire  to  pay  off  old  scores  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Brodrick,  and  we  can  describe  their  action  as  nothing 
less  than  scandalous.  We  are  astonished  that  a paper 
of  the  reputation  of  the  “ Manchester  Guardian  ” should 
have  given  any  evidence  of  sympathy  with  the  wreckers 
of  Bills  important  to  the  general  welfare.  We  do  not 
profess  any  very  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Brodrick  ; 
but  he  acted,  under  the  circumstances,  like  a man  who 
has  the  interests  of  the  country  at  heart  ; he  offered 
to  assist  the  Government  to  pass  their  Bills  by  resign- 
ing his  position. 

The  Government,  however,  cannot  be  altogether  excul- 
pated. They  seem  to  have  taken  fright  as  soon  as  the 
least  opposition  to  their  Bills  was  hinted  at,  though 
they  would  have  been  practically  supported  by  all  the 
military  members  of  the  House.  In  one  instance  only 


a single  member  opposed  the  Bill,  and  yet  it  wras 
forthwith  dropped.  Of  the  four  Bills  we  have  men- 
tioned, one  alone,  the  Army  Reserve  Bill,  was  opposed 
at  all  strongly  by  the  military  members.  Even  in 
that  case  the  Government  had  not  sufficient  excuse 
for  dropping  it.  If  the  military  members  had  the  best 
of  grounds  for  opposing  the  Bill,  wre  fail  to  see  that  the 
difficulty  was  removed  by  abandoning  it.  The  other 
three  Bills  were  generally  supported  by  the  House,  by 
what  we  might  call  “ Imperial  defence  opinion.”  The 
truth  is  that  if  the  Government  had  not  fixed  a definite 
day  for  the  adjournment  of  Parliament,  all  the  four  Bills 
would  have  been  carried. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  letter  to  the  members  for  East  London 
is  generally  accepted  as  meaning  that  the  Government 
intend  to  seriously  grapple  with  the  great  Water  Supply 
question  next  year.  The  decision  will  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  all  who  appreciate  the  cardinal  needs  of 
the  situation.  Whilst  London  yearly  requires  more 
water,  recurrent  droughts  render  the  supply  more  pre- 
carious. It  is  absurd  to  hurl  rhetorical  brickbats  at 
the  Water  Companies.  They  have  done  their  best  for 
the  public  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  done  mag- 
nificently well  for  themselves.  East  London  has  been 
in  difficulties  over  the  question  during  the  past  month, 
and  we  hear  a great  deal  about  dividends  and  mono- 
polies ; but  the  sole  reason  the  Water  Company  is 
unable  to  cope  with  the  present  demands  of  the  district 
is  that  it  was  not  permitted  by  Parliament  and  the 
County  Council  to  spend  some  of  its  profits  in  providing 
against  the  trouble  which  has  now  occurred.  What- 
ever steps  may  be  taken  by  the  Government,  the  great 
end  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  secure  ample  means  of  storage. 
In  certain  seasons  hundreds  of  millions  of  gallons  of 
the  precious  liquid  are  allowed  to  run  to  waste  for  want 
of  sufficient  reservoirs.  If  due  provision  were  made  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  droughts  would  be  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  Londoners.  The 
task  ahead  of  the  reformer  is  a giant  one  ; but  it  will 
have  to  be  faced  some  day,  and  the  sooner  it  is  faced 
the  better  for  the  health  and  the  pockets  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Irish  Land  Bill  has  “ made  a good  end”  in  spite 
of  its  somewhat  stormy  youth  and  troubled  middle  age. 
Considering  that  some  Bill  had  to  be  passed  to  bridge 
over  the  gap  between  the  first  and  second  “judicial 
terms  ” we  are  content  to  accept  this  one  as  doing  as 
little  harm  and  as  much  good  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected ; but  we  hope  now  it  is  done  that  we  shall  have  no 
more  remedial  legislation  of  the  “ predatory  ” class  for 
Ireland  in  this  Parliament.  There  have  been  so  many 
confiscations  in  Ireland  in  the  past  that  it  does  not  do 
for  the  present  possessors  to  be  too  highly  moral  in  their 
denunciations  of  expropriation  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
but,  although  a readjustment  of  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  was  necessary  a generation  ago,  we  would 
really  appeal  to  all  classes  to  consider  whether  the 
process  of  unsettlement  has  not  gone  quite  far  enough. 
Now  that,  as  Mr.  Balfour  said  on  Thursday  night,  “ a 
great  peace  has  descended  on  the  land,”  we  should  like  to 
see  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Irish  members  devoting 
themselves  for  a few  years  to  the  building  up  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  country  on  the  lines  of  the 
report  of  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett’s  Committee  with  which 
we  dealt  last  week. 

Lord  Cadogan  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  are  doing  the 
right  thing  in  arranging  to  spend  a good  portion  of  the 
Vacation  in  the  tourist  districts  in  Clare  and  Cork.  It 
is  always  a good  thing,  especially  in  Ireland,  to  get 
away  from  officials  and  come  into  touch  with  ordinary 
mortals  for  a season,  and  just  at  present  when  such  a 
lift  is  being  given  to  the  Frcmden-Imlustrie  in  that 
country,  the  presence  in  the  South  and  West  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary  will  materially 
help  to  fill  the  railways  and  steamers.  August  has 
a bad  name  for  moisture  in  Ireland,  but  September  and 
the  early  part  of  October  are  generally  perfect  travelling 
weather,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  booked  themselves 
for  next  month  should  give  it  a trial.  The  railways  are 
just  holding  their  half-yearly  meetings  there  as  here, 
and  the  rapid  increase  reported  in  the  passenger  traffic 
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tells  its  own  tale.  We  notice  one  line  in  the  North  that 
reports  a doubled  tourist  traffic  in  the  last  four  years. 
The  Irish  companies  have  combined  to  open  an  office 
at  Charing  Cross,  where  tours  may  be  arranged  and  all 
information  obtained  as  to  hotels  and  other  aids  to 
comfort,  while  for  cyclists  the  main  roads  are  on  the 
whole  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  impossible  position  of  the  English  wheat  farmer 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  present  harvest  returns.  By 
common  consent  we  have  had  a bumper  wheat  year- 
early  and  good  and  well  saved.  One  farmer  describes 
it  as  having  ‘ ‘ the  fine  golden  colour  of  bygone  days  when 
wheat  was  worth  growing.”  Nothing  like  it  has  been 
seen  since  1868  ; but  in  1868  the  farmer  got  63s.  gd.  for 
his  wheat,  whereas  he  will  now  get  perhaps  245-.  or  25?. 
In  other  words,  it  now  takes  about  five  acres  of  wheat 
to  bring  in  as  much  money  as  did  two  acres  in  1868. 
How  long  can  this  go  on  ? Of  course,  the  happy  “ con- 
sumer ” will  be  thrown  in  our  faces  ; but  does  the  con- 
sumer get  the  profit  ? Will  anyone  assert  that  bread 
has  fallen  since  1868  in  the  proportion  of  63  to  25  ? We 
all  know  that  it  has  not,  and  that  there  is  leakage  some- 
where. The  English  farmer  is  being  ruined  ; but  the 
English  consumer  is  not  reaping  the  profit.  Seeing 
that  the  consumer  is  so  little  better  off  by  the  enormous 
fall  in  price,  does  it  follow  that  he  would  be  hurt  by  a 
registration  duty  of  a few  shillings  a quarter  on  imports  ? 
That  would  at  any  rate  give  the  English  farmer  a chance 
to  live. 

The  Vaccination  Commission  easily  holds  the  “ re- 
cord ” in  the  long-distance  competition  of  Royal 
Commissions.  It  sat  for  over  seven  years,  and  now 
that  it  has  reported,  the  finding  of  the  majority  should 
settle  the  question.  That  vaccination  is  a good  thing, 
and  that,  with  proper  precautions  as  to  purity  of 
lymph,  &c.,  it  should  be  universal,  is  now,  as  before, 
placed  beyond  question ; but  the  Commission  is  of 
opinion  that  some  individual  liberty  should  be  allowed, 
and  that  repeated  “ vaccination  prosecutions  ” only 
lead  to  persecution  and  to  the  making  of  martyrs  of  a 
little  handful  of  silly  people.  Small-pox  is  now  suffi- 
ciently under  control,  and  those  who  are  vaccinated  in 
infancy,  and  re-vaccinated  at  the  age  of  twelve,  are  so 
protected  that  when  cases  do  arise  it  is  the  silly  people 
themselves  who  suffer.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
There  are  a great  many  things  that  our  medical  high 
priests  would  like  to  see  made  compulsory,  but  life  is 
too  short,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  inoculated  for 
all  the  complaints  against  which  some  “lymph”  has 
been  prepared. 

If  Mr.  Justice  Henn  Collins’s  direction  to  a Birming- 
ham jury  this  week  is  upheld,  it  will  do  more  to  promote 
activity  among  local  sanitary  authorities  than  half  a 
dozen  Public  Health  Acts.  A Mr.  Smith,  who  occupied 
a house  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King’s  Norton 
Rural  District  Council,  died  of  some  form  of  blood- 
poisoning,  which  was  traced  to  a sewer  ventilating 
shaft  which  improperly  opened  into  Mr.  Smith’s 
chimney.  The  local  authority  had  received  directions 
to  disconnect  the  sewer  and  the  chimney,  but  the 
severance  was  badly  done  and  sewer-gas  continued 
to  be  “laid  on.”  The  executors  of  the  victim  sued  the 
Council  for  negligence,  and  the  jury  gave  a verdict  for 
^3,500  damages.  This  strikes  us  as  being  a right  and 
sensible  result,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  law  has  ever 
been  made  to  reach  quite  so  far  before,  and  there  may 
be  an  appeal  on  the  ground  of  misdirection.  If  it  is 
held  to  be  good  law,  water  companies,  gas  companies, 
drainage  boards,  and  local  authorities  generally  will 
have  to  wake  up  to  a new  and  serious  liability,  for 
juries  will  certainly  delight  in  giving  thumping  damages 
in  all  such  cases. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  force  of  events  were  going  to 
save  the  Government  from  the  worst  of  the  many  mis- 
takes they  have  made  this  Session.  We  mean  the 
appointment  of  the  South  African  Committee.  So  long 
as  the  reference  to  that  Committee  was  in  the  terms 
originally  settled  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  inquiry  would 
have  been  harmless  ; nay,  very  likely  it  would  have 
been  profitable.  The  scope  of  the  investigation  as 
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intended  by  the  Colonial  Office  was  purely  prospective  : 
it  dealt  with  the  future  administration  of  Rhodesia,  and 
it  proposed  to  report  to  the  House  of  Commons  what 
alterations,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  terms  of  the 
charter.  This  was  a very  proper  subject  for  the  House 
of  Commons  to  inquire  into.  Parliament  granted  the 
charter,  and  Parliament  can  therefore  modify  it  in  any 
way  it  pleases.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Lord 
Knutsford,  acting  to  a certain  extent  under  the  advice 
of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  made  the  mistake  of  giving 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  Chartered  Company  practically 
unlimited  power.  The  House  of  Commons  really 
had  no  opportunity  of  discussing  the  charter,  for,  as  is 
usual  with  Colonial  Office  papers,  it  was  not  pre- 
sented in  a Blue-book  until  long  after  it  had  been 
signed  at  Balmoral.  One  or  two  members  attempted 
to  get  up  a debate  in  the  House  when  the  charter 
was  being  negotiated,  but  those  were  the  days  of  the 
Irish  Crimes  Act,  and  nobody  would  listen  to  any  other 
subject.  That  Parliament  should  wish  to  revise,  by  the 
light  of  recent  events,  an  instrument  so  carelessly 
settled  is  only  natural  and  proper.  But  it  was  mere 
weakness  on  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  part  to  yield  to  the 
Radical  demand  that  the  reference  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  turn  the  Select  Committee  into  a court  of  criminal 
investigation.  The  Jameson  raid  has  really  nothing  to 
do  with  the  House  of  Commons.  It  either  is,  or  is 
not,  a matter  for  the  courts  of  law. 

It  does  not  matter  a row  of  pins  what  fifteen  names 
the  House  of  Commons  has  decided  upon.  The  votes 
taken  on  the  report  will  be  as  purely  party  divisions  as 
any  on  which  the  fate  of  ministries  depend,  and  there 
will  of  course  be  a majority  and  a minority  report. 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  with  that  disregard  of  the  conven- 
tionalities of  public  life  which  is  the  despair  of  his 
party,  has  admitted  that  no  attempt  is  being  made  to 
get  an  “impartial”  committee  appointed.  He  de- 
clined to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  proposed 
members  were  shareholders  in  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, and  he  added  that  he  would  not  “ interfere  , to 
exclude  gentlemen  who  are  notoriously  hostile  to  the 
Company  any  more  than  I have  endeavoured  to  exclude 
those  who  are  favourable  to  the  Company.”  This 
extraordinary  statement  gives  the  coup  de  grdce  to  the 
Committee.  “If  the  House  desires  to  get  a judicial 
tribunal,”  explained  Mr.  Balfour,  “ it  should  have  moved 
that  the  matter  should  be  sent  to  a judicial  tribunal.” 
Quite  so  ; but  how  inconvenient  in  politics  is  the 
candour  of  the  philosopher  ! Who  will  now  care  a 
straw  what  the  Committee  reports,  a year  or  two  years 
hence  ? What  weight  will  attach  to  the  findings  of  a 
body  which  is  admitted  not  to  be  impartial,  and  to  be 
composed  of  sworn  and  notorious  partisans  ? Of 
course,  most  of  us  knew  that  this  would  be  the  case  ; 
but  Mr.  Balfour  has  now  said  it,  and  the  public  will 
gradually  take  it  in. 

For  what  is  the  use  of  appointing  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  a case  a body  which  is  not  impartial  and  not 
judicial  ? Is  it  to  elicit  fresh  facts  ? What  the  lawyers 
of  the  Transvaal  Government  failed  to  find  out  at 
Pretoria,  and  what  the  Attorney-General  did  not  bring 
out  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  not  likely  to  be 
detected  by  this  Committee  of  fifteen,  even  with  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  assistance.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
analyse  the  list  of  names  : they  are  all  those  of  able, 
some  of  them  of  conscientious  men.  There  are  nine 
Ministerialists,  five  Radicals,  and  an  Irishman.  We 
can  write  the  two  reports  now  in  a few  lines.  The 
majority  will  report  that,  while  the  invasion  of  the 
Transvaal  was  a most  reprehensible  and  deplorable 
affair,  it  is  not  now  desirable,  on  public  grounds,  to 
institute  further  criminal  proceedings  against  other 
parties,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  trans- 
gressors are  now  suffering  the  penalty  of  law  ; but  that 
for  the  future  the  Charter  should  be  so  modified  as  to 
transform  the  British  South  Africa  Company  into  a 
commercial  corporation.  The  minority  will  report  that 
the  Charter  should  be  cancelled  and  criminal  proceed- 
ings instituted  against  Messrs.  Rhodes,  Beit,  and 
others.  This  will  be  the  substance  of  the  two  reports. 
Who  will  be  the  better  or  the  wiser  for  their  publica- 
tion ? Why  not  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House, 
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and  say  it  all  now?  It  would  have  just  the  same  prac- 
tical effect. 

There  is  a more  serious  aspect  of  this  South  African 
Committee.  It  is  admitted  to  be  neither  impartial  nor 
judicial  in  its  composition.  Yet  it  is  proposed  to  hand 
over  to  its  partisan  votes  the  property  and  liberties  ot 
many  of  our  countrymen,  some  of  them  men  who  have 
rendered  the  State  great  services.  Is  this  right  ? 
Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  to  invest  the  Legislature 
with  judicial  duties,  nothing  so  silly  as  to  clothe  it  with 
functions  that  belong  to  the  judiciary  without  givi  ng  it 
the  power  to  follow  its  decision  with  punishment.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  Committee  has 
been  killed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  indeed  dead.  The  Government 
cannot  tell  Parliament  what  will  happen  in  the  gravely 
troubled  Levant  during  the  recess,  but  there  is  no 
concealment  about  what  will  not  happen.  England 
will  not  lift  a finger  to  prevent  the  Turkish  Empire  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  its  revolted  Christian  populations, 
and  it  will  join  no  combination  of  Powers  which  places 
the  maintenance  of  that  Empire  above  all  other  con- 
siderations. The  abandonment  of  our  position  of  1878 
is  thus  complete  at  all  points.  The  outlines  of  the  new 
British  policy  are,  however,  rather  alarmingly  vague. 
We  are  asked  to  have  confidence  in  the  Foreign  Office 
for  the  coming  six  months,  but  it  looks  as  if  Downing 
Street  itself  was  not  sure  what  the  next  six  weeks  or 
days  may  bring  forth.  To  judge  by  surface  indications, 
we  seem  drifting  round  once  more  towards  an  under- 
standing with  Russia  and  France.  Lord  Rosebery’s 
experiment  in  this  direction  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year  resulted  in  melancholy  failure,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
regard  these  signs  of  its  renewal  without  certain  mis- 
givings. 

Some  of  the  customs  of  English  journalism  are  pecu- 
liar rather  than  admirable.  It  is  a tradition  of  the 
“Times,”  we  believe,  not  to  mention  the  name  of  any 
other  paper  in  the  columns  it  devotes  to  leading 
articles.  This  ostrich-like  habit  now  and  then  brings 
it  into  difficulties.  This  week,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  answer  to  the  irrepressible  Sir  E. 
Ashmead-Bartlett,  had  occasion  to  quote  from  a 
letter  which  Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet  sent  to  us,  and  which 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  4 July.  In  its  report  of  the 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  the  “ Times  ” gives  a correct 
account  of  what  took  place,  and  is  accordingly  com- 
pelled to  mention  the  Saturday  Review  by  name  half  a 
dozen  times.  But  in  its  leading  article  of  Wednesday  it 
feels  compelled  to  adopt  a less  honest  method  of  procedure. 
It  says  that  “Mr.  Chamberlain  confessed  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  that  when  he  referred  to  the  denial  of 
Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet  he  was  not  relying  upon  any  official 
report  but  merely  upon  a letter  to  the  Press.”  Now,  the 
expression  “ a letter  to  the  Press  ” is  general  ; it  is  used 
to  denote  a letter  sent  to  all,  or  the  chief,  daily  papers, 
and  not  a letter  sent  to  one  particular  journal.  But  we 
should  have  paid  no  attention  to  this  traditional  method 
of  treating  the  matter  were  it  not  that,  in  the  wording 
of  the  reference,  the  “Times”  casts  doubt  upon 
the  authority  of  Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet’s  letter  to  us. 
“Mr.  Chamberlain  confessed ,”  and  “ merely  upon  a 
letter  to  the  Press,”  convey  an  unfair  and  dishonest 
description  of  the  fact.  We  quote  from  the  “ Times  ” 
report  : — 

“ Mr.  Chamberlain  : My  lion,  friend  has  not  paid 
attention  to  my  answer.  (‘  Hear,  hear,’  and  laughter.) 
I told  him  that  I had  no  official  confirmation  from  Sir 
J.  De  Wet  on  the  subject,  but  that  I took  his  denial 
from  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Saturday  Review. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

“ Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett  : Was  it  to  that  letter  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  referred  the  other  day  when 
he  said  that  Sir  J.  De  Wet  had  denied  the  truth  of  these 
assertions  ? 

“ Mr.  Chamberlain  : Certainly.  (Hear,  hear.)” 

This  must  be  regarded  as  a quaint  “ confession,”  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  after- 
wards refused  to  find  any  difference  between  a man’s 
views  expressed  in  a letter  to  us  and  those  expressed  in 
a despatch. 


THE  WEST  HIGHLAND  RAILWAY  BILL. 
“Boodle”  for  the  Highlands. 

Notwithstanding  the  parrot-cry  ot  obstruc- 
tion raised  by  the  Ministerial  organs,  Mr. 
Whittaker  and  the  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  who 
supported  him  were  fully  justified  in  again  calling 
attention  to  the  unsound  and  unbusinesslike  agreement 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  West  Highland  Railway 
Company.  It  may  have  been  inconvenient  to  the 
Government  that  the  discussion  should  have  fallen  on 
the  day  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  garden  party  at  Hatfield., 
and  no  doubt  Li  Hung  Chang  and  his  suite  are  more 
interesting  to  the  average  Member  of  Parliament  than 
a railway  bill.  But  the  coincidence  was  not  the  fault  of 
Mr.  Whittaker  and  Mr.  Dalziel,  and  we  are  growing 
impatient  of  the  perpetual  and  frivolous  preference  of 
social  or  sporting  engagements  to  the  business  of 
Parliament.  In  truth,  the  West  Highland  Railway 
Bill  is  a bad  one,  indefensible  in  principle,  and  certain 
to  involve  the  Treasury  in  loss  for  many  years  to  come. 
We  have  no  pedantic  objection  to  the  employment  of 
State  credit  or  organization  for  the  assistance  of 
private  industrial  enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  we 

think  that  the  assistance  which  nearly  every  Con- 
tinental Government  gives  to  its  manufacturers  and 
agriculturists  has  been  proved  by  the  event  to 
be  a sound  and  profitable  policy.  The  dairy- 
farms  of  Denmark,  of  Wuertemberg,  and  of  Hun- 
gary, to  cite  no  further  instances,  would  never  have 
reached  their  present  successful  condition,  they  would 
never  have  been  enabled  to  pour  their  dairy  produce 
into  England,  had  it  not  been  for  State  assistance. 
But  the  aid  of  Government  should  take  the  form  of 
technical  instruction  or  organisation  rather  than  of 
mere  grants  of  money.  Or,  if  money  be  given  by  the 
public,  there  should  be  some  prospect  of  a return,, 
some  reasonable  hope  that  at  no  distant  date  the  parties 
assisted  would  be  able  to  pay  their  own  way.  Now, 
what  are  the  facts  about  this  West  Highland  Railway 
Guarantee  Bill  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  gone  considerably  beyond  the  recommenda- 
tion on  this  subject  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Highlands  and  Islands.  The  Commission  recommended 
that  the  Treasury  should  guarantee  interest  on  the 
share  and  loan  capital  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  for  four 
years.  The  Government  have  agreed  to  guarantee 
interest  on  ^260,000  at  the  rate  of  3 per  cent,  for  thirty 
years.  The  Commission  recommended  that  the  Treasury 
should  advance  ^15,000  for  the  building  of  a pier 
at  Mallaig.  The  Government  have  agreed  to  advance 
^30,000  for  that  purpose.  Then  the  evidence  of  the 
general  manager  of  the  North  British  Railway  as  to  the 
traffic  receipts  per  mile,  on  that  portion  of  the  West 
Highland  line  which  is  already  open,  is  an  awkward  fact. 
The  West  Highland  Railway  now  runs  from  Loch 
Lomond  to  a place  called  Banavie,  a few  miles  from  Fort 
William,  at  the  end  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  is 
worked  by  the  North  British  Company.  The  general 
manager  told  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  other  day  that  “ the  traffic  receipts  on  the 
West  Highland  Railway  had  been  very  disappointing. 
The  receipts  were  only  five  guineas  a mile,  one  half  of 
what  they  had  been  estimated  to  yield.”  This  strikes 
us  as  a very  serious  admission.  For  it  is  now  proposed 
to  extend  the  line  from  Banavie  to  Mallaig,  opposite 
Skye,  and  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  estimated  that  the  yield  would  be  £7 
per  mile  a week.  Is  there  not  every  likelihood  that  only 
half  of  this  estimate  will  be  realised  ? And  if  so,  what 
will  be  the  result  to  the  Treasury?  To  anyone  who 
knows  the  country  through  which  the  West  High- 
land line  has  been  made,  the  general  manager’s 
evidence  as  to  traffic  receipts  is  no  surprise.  After 
leaving  Ardlui,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  the  train 
winds  for  hours  through  some  of  the  wildest  and 
most  desolate  passes  in  the  Highlands.  A shepherd’s 
hut  or  a crofter’s  patch  and  cottage  catch  the  eye  on 
the  moorland  at  intervals  of  ten  miles  or  so.  During 
six  or  eight  weeks  in  the  summer  the  carriages  are 
fairly  filled  with  tourists,  but  of  other  traffic  there  is 
none.  The  extension  now  proposed  from  Banavie  to 
Mallaig  is  even  more  hopeless  and  absurd.  Tourists 
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do  go  to  Fort  William  and  Banavie  in  order  to  sail  up 
the  beautiful  Caledonian  Canal.  But  no  one  would 
think  of  going  from  Banavie  to  Mallaig,  which  is  on 
the  way  to  nowhere,  and  has  no  attractions  for  travellers. 
So  that  even  the  tourist  traffic  that  now  enables  the 
West  Highland  line  to  earn  half  its  estimated  returns 
will  be  wanting  to  the  Mallaig  extension.  Of  other 
traffic,  of  anything  like  steady  industrial  traffic,  there 
is,  of  course,  not  a shadow  of  a prospect  ; for  the 
country  is  even  more  bleak  and  deserted  than  that 
between  Ardlui  and  Banavie. 

And  this  is  what  is  called  “the  development  of  the 
Highlands  ” ! It  is  a shallow  and  demoralizing  policy 
to  confound  a State  subsidy  to  an  unprofitable  under- 
taking with  development,  in  the  statesmanlike  sense  of 
the  word.  When  Mr.  Bailliewas  contesting  Inverness- 
shire  just  before  the  General  Election,  a correspondent 
pointed  out  in  this  Review  that  the  questions  on  which 
the  election  turned  were  not  the  Union  or  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  piers,  bridges,  and  railways  for  the  High- 
lands. This  is  the  unpleasant  truth.  Every  Govern- 
ment is  told  by  its  candidates  that  to  win  and  keep 
Highland  seats  money  must  be  promised  and  spent  in 
“ developing  ” the  Highlands.  Money  was  promised, 
more  freely  than  those  who  do  not  read  the  Scotch 
newspaper  can  imagine,  and  money  is  now  being  spent. 
This  policy  of  buying  outlying  and  backward  districts 
with  the  public  funds  is  familiar  to  all  colonial  politi- 
cians. In  Canada  it  is  called  by  the  ugly  name  of 
“ Boodle.”  We  fear  that  there  is  no  other  explanation 
of  the  West  Highland  Railway  Guarantee  Bill,  for  we 
do  not  believe  the  suggestion  that  it  is  a mere  dodge  of 
the  North  British  Railway  to  get  into  Inverness  by  a 
roundabout  way. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LAWYERS. 

ENGLISH  law  does  not  seem  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  Li  Hung  Chang’s  otherwise  all-devour- 
ing curiosity,  for,  although  Lord  Halsbury  was  cross- 
examined  at  Hatfield  as  to  the  devotional  and  legisla- 
tive aspects  of  his  high  office,  we  do  not  read  of  any 
questions  asked  or  answered  concerning  his  judicial 
position.  And  yet  to  a Chinese  visitor,  wearied  and 
worn  out  with  the  endless  bustle  and  push  of  our 
Western  civilization,  a day  in  the  courts  could  not  but 
have  been  restful  and  reminiscent  of  the  leisurely  East. 
If  the  Grand  Secretary  had  visited  Mr.  Street’s  palace 
in  the  Strand  this  week  he  would  certainly  have 
inquired  for  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  find  that  our  most  distinguished  judge 
had  started  on  a pleasure  trip  to  the  United  States 
while  the  courts  over  which  he  presides  were  still 
supposed  to  be  engaged  in  dispensing  the  Queen’s 
justice.  This  would  have  gone  far  to  explain  the  next 
fact  that  our  visitor  would  have  discovered  on  passing 
up  the  corridors — namely,  that  five  out  of  six  of  the 
courts  were  empty  and  silent ; for  why  should  the 
puisnes  trouble  to  wait  for  the  vacation  when  their 
chief  had  set  them  the  example  of  an  early  and  long 
holiday  ? Finally,  he  would  have  asked  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  that,  while  Parliament,  and  the 
officers  of  State,  and  the  heads  of  our  private  businesses 
great  and  small,  must  stick  to  their  posts  till  the  work 
in  hand  is  finished,  the  Law  Courts  put  up  their  shutters 
on  the  12th  of  August  (such  of  them,  at  any  rate,  as 
had  not  given  up  work  several  days  before),  leaving  a 
long  list  of  half-finished  or  untouched  work  to  await 
the  convenience  of  judges  and  “silks”  on  or  after  the 
24th  of  October. 

This  preposterously  long  vacation,  in  addition  to  the 
ample  rests  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas — - 
amounting  in  all  to  more  than  one  week  out  of  every 
three  throughout  the  year — is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  public  decline  to  take  the  grievances  of  the  pro- 
fession seriously.  People  who  can  afford  to  play  truant 
so  long  and  at  such  frequent  intervals,  while  the  clients 
by  whom  they  live  have  to  sit  at  their  desks  all  the  year 
round,  can  hardly,  one  may  say,  be  in  such  a depressed 
state  as  the  legal  journals  would  have  us  believe.  At 
any  rate,  they  cannot  have  realized  the  fact  that  in  deal- 
ing with  business  men  and  business  interests  business 
methods  must  be  pursued  ; and  the  irregularities  in  the 
movements  of  the  judges,  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  a 
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case  may  come  on  for  hearing,  and  the  still  greater  un- 
certainty as  to  the  appearance  of  the  counsel  who  have 
been  briefed  in  it,  all  go  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
busy  men,  accustomed  to  promptitude  and  certainty  in 
other  departments  of  their  business,  refuse  to  submit 
their  interests  to  the  lottery  of  the  courts.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  in  the  Commercial 
Court  has  done  much  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
industry  and  capacity  of  our  tribunals,  but  the  question 
is  one  of  system  rather  than  of  the  individual  qualities 
of  this  judge  or  that,  and  so  long  as  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  to  which  we  have  referred  prevail,  it  is  vain 
for  lawyers  to  expect  that  either  the  volume  or  the 
quality  of  the  business  will  resume  its  old  level.  Cases 
of  personal  interest,  such  as  libel  actions  or  divorce 
petitions,  increase  and  multiply,  but  if  the  purely 
commercial  cases  could  be  calculated  apart  from  these 
sensational  interludes  of  passion  or  temper,  it  would, 
we  fancy,  be  found  that  they  have  diminished  by  at 
least  one-half  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  That 
the  administration  of  the  law  has  improved  during  the 
same  period  we  do  not  deny  ; but  the  improvement  has 
been  timid,  hesitating,  and  inconsistent,  and  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rapid  advance  in  ideas  and  methods 
of  a progressive  generation.  When  we  put  this  steady 
shrinkage  of  remunerative  work  alongside  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  competitors  for  work,  we 
arrive  at  the  cause  of  the  bitter  wail  of  the  briefless  bar. 

We  wish  we  could  say  that  the  labours  of  the  two  or 
three  Committees  that  have  been  sitting  for  some 
months  past  were  likely  to  lead  to  some  definite 
change  in  this  state  of  things,  but  from  past  experience 
we  are  not  hopeful  that  the  judges  have  any  clear  idea 
of  what  they  want  to  do.  The  Rule  Committee  have 
entirely  revised  and  rearranged  the  bulky  volume  of 
Rules  and  Orders,  whose  growth  had  threatened  to 
make  the  White  Book  an  unwieldy  mass  of  perplexity. 
But  the  rules  have  been  revised  and  re-revised  so  often, 
that  the  process  has  ceased  to  be  interesting.  Another 
Committee  has  been  at  work  on  the  circuit  system,  and 
it  appears  that  at  a few  of  the  smaller  towns  civil 
business  shall  cease,  another  step  in  the  inevitable 
process  of  concentration  which  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time.  In  two  other  great  centres,  such 
as  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  the  courts  will  open 
for  civil  business  on  a fixed  day,  and  will  sit  till 
the  business  is  finished.  Special  judges,  selected  for 
fitness  to  try  commercial  cases  will  probably  be 
allotted  to  this  work,  so  that  we  shall  at  last  be  within 
measurable  distance  of  local  courts  and  a local  bar. 
This,  too,  we  believe  to  be  inevitable  and  right.  The 
whole  system  of  “ taxation  ” and  fees  is  to  be  revised,  so 
that  a verdict  “with  costs”  will  really  mean  a result 
by  which  the  winning  party  is  indemnified  for  the 
expense  he  has  been  put  to.  “ Clerks’  fees  ” will  no 
longer  be  allowed  on  taxation — a small  reform  of  no 
great  importance  one  way  or  the  other.  None  of 
these  changes,  it  will  be  noted,  touch  the  real  grievances 
complained  of  by  clients.  They  provide  for  the  relations 
between  solicitors,  barristers,  and  judges  among  them- 
selves ; they  pass  by  the  question  of  the  relations 
between  the  client  and  his  advocate.  Until  the  client 
is  in  England,  as  he  is  in  every  other  country,  able  to 
see,  consult  with,  and  instruct  directly  the  man  who  is 
to  plead  his  case,  delay,  uncertainty,  and  mistakes  in 
law  and  fact  will  continue  to  be  the  rule.  In  the 
interests  of  the  Bar  itself  the  old  and  sensible  system  of 
direct  consultation  should  be  restored.  At  present  the 
barrister  is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  “ the  lower 
branch,”  as  it  is  humorously  called,  and  unless  he  has 
some  personal  or  family  connection  with  solicitors, 
he  may  sit  on  a back  bench  for  ten  years  or 
twenty  without  a chance  of  a brief.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public  the  reform  is  equally 
desirable ; for  it  is  difficult  for  a client  to  see 
why  he  should  explain  at  length  his  case  to  one 
gentleman,  who  writes  it  all  out  on  large  sheets  of 
paper,  and  passes  it  on  to  another,  who  is  in  no  way 
legally  bound  to  do  the  work  for  which  he  is  paid. 
The  present  system  works  well  for  the  top  men  and  for 
the  judges  ; but  it  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  in- 
terests of  the  juniors  and  of  the  clients.  No  one  grudges 
the  brilliant  exceptions  their  triumph  and  their  leisure  ; 
but  while  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  is  impressing  on  the  . 
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American  Bar  Congress  the  advantages  of  a profound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  Lord 
Russell  is  lecturing  on  the  difficulties  of  Lord  Campbell’s 
Act,  with  illustrations  from  a recent  libel  case,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  such  men  are  exceptions  and 
happy  accidents,  and  that  English  law,  on  its  practical 
side,  and  in  the  interests  of  clients  and  lawyers  alike, 
still  requires  reforms  much  more  far-reaching  than  any 
contemplated  by  the  Committee  of  Judges. 


THE  NEW  IRISH  LAND  ACT. 

THOSE  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  who  hear  the 
names  of  Members  or  of  Ministers  praised  in 
connexion  with  complicated  measures  can  form  little 
or  no  estimate  of  how  much  the  credit  of  the  House  of 
Commons  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Speaker 
and  the  Chairman  of  Committees  to  handle  them  during 
critical  debate.  The  names  of  “ the  officers  of  the 
House  ” are  only  mentioned  when  “ points  of  order  ” 
arise  ^inappreciable  to  the  multitude  ; yet  all  the  day, 
and  frequently  all  night,  throughout  “Report”  and 
“Committee”  stages  the  pens  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
Chairman  are  busy,  and  their  wits  at  work,  in  setting 
clauses  and  amendments  in  their  right  order,  and 
keeping  “ trim  ” the  unwieldy  legislative  cargo.  How 
much  the  prestige  of  a Government  is  due  to  what  are 
compendiously  styled  “the  officers  of  the  House” 
no  one  but  an  onlooker  can  realize,  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  new  Land  Act. 

So  lately  as  a month  ago  no  one  could  have  fore- 
told that  this  measure  would  secure  time  for  its  dis- 
cussion in  Committee — much  less  pass  the  House  of 
Lords  and  receive  Royal  Assent.  Amidst  the  wreck  of 
the  Sessional  programme,  a complicated  and  technical 
Bill  of  over  fifty  clauses  has  been  advanced  to  the 
Statute-Book.  The  influence  of  a Minister  not  in  the 
Cabinet,  however  able,  and  without  the  right  of  enforcing 
a claim  to  Government  time,  could  not  alone  have 
accomplished  this.  Mr.  G.  Balfour  was  also  assisted  by 
the  favourable  impression  created  by  his  conscientious  in- 
dustry in  mastering  a code  so  repellent  to  English  minds, 
and  by  the  steady  support  on  which  he  was  able  to  lean 
at  critical  moments,  thanks  to  his  kinship  with  the 
adroit  Leader  of  the  House.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  an  Irishman  this  situation  presented  opportunities 
rarely  likely  to  arise  in  a Parliament  declared  to  have  been 
elected  to  attend  solely  to  British  business.  The  Chief 
Secretary,  having  shown  thathe  had  studied  the  evidence 
laid  before  Mr.  Morley’s  Select  Committee  of  1894  and 
appreciated  the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  at  which  his 
predecessor  arrived,  established  at  once  a claim  on  Irish 
members  for  a consideration  of  his  Bill.  He  must  have 
had  many  antipathies  to  overcome  to  accept  even  the 
least  of  Mr.  Morley’s  recommendations,  and  in  entering 
on  the  subject  at  all  he  must  from  the  outset  have 
realised  the  rift  to  be  created  amongst  the  landlord 
adherents  of  the  Government.  That  Mr.  Balfour’s  Bill 
falls  short  of  Mr.  Morley’s  need  not  here  be  argued, 
but  that  a Tory  Chief  Secretary  should  have  at- 
tempted to  solve  the  problem  attacked  by  the  Liberal 
Bill  of  1895  entitled  him  to  at  least  fair  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  his  opponents.  The  new  Act  has, 
indeed,  been  pilloried  by  a couple  of  friends  of  the 
Irish  tenant  as  a “sham,”  a “fraud,”  and  “the  worst 
Land  Bill  ever  introduced  ” ; and  of  this  Lord  London- 
derry took  full  advantage  to  prove  that  it  should  be 
dropped,  as  “ satisfying  nobody.”  Yet  even  Mr.  Balfour 
would  probably  admit  that,  if  the  training  or  knowledge 
of  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O’Brien  had  enabled  them  to 
appreciate  his  labours,  they,  too,  would  have  repressed 
their  anxiety  to  see  the  Bill  destroyed,  even  while  in- 
dulging the  hope  that  upon  its  remains  a grandiose 
“agitation”  could  be  started.  Let  me,  in  a con- 
densed examination,  state  what  the  Bill  accom- 
plishes. Its  first  advantage  is  that,  in  the  case  of 
nearly  400,000  tenants  whose  rents  have  been  already 
fixed  (numbering  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  farmers) 
it  forbids  legal  attack  on  their  status  when  they  seek  a 
second  judicial  term.  The  ravages  of  lawyers  and  the 
burthen  of  bills  of  costs  are  thus  saved  to  the  immense 
body  of  the  tenantry.  Such  a “Bill  of  Peace”  by 
itself  would  have  been  a welcome  outcome  of  the 


Session,  yet  it  has  scarcely  been  alluded  to  in  debate. 
During  the  sittings  of  Mr.  Morley’s  Committee,  how- 
ever, the  demand  that  the  position  of  the  statutory 
tenant  should  be  declared  unassailable  seemed  so  ex- 
treme that  (although  the  landlords’  representatives  had 
withdrawn  in  dudgeon)  this  recommendation  was  with 
difficulty  included  in  the  report. 

Next  in  importance  must  be  rated  the  provision  which 
extends  from  ^50  to  £100  valuation  the  right  of  the 
holders  of  pasture  farms  to  claim  a fair  rent.  Over  4,000 
men  will  probably  secure  the  benefit  of  this  extension,  and 
this,  too,  would,  standing  alone,  be  thought  “ some- 
what” not  long  ago.  Next  comes  the  nullification  of 
those  technicalities  which  legal  subtlety  devised  to 
obstruct  entrance  to  the  Land  Court.  Tenants  of  so- 
called  “ Demesne  Lands,”  “ Town  Parks,”  “ Dairy 
Farms,”  and  “Mill  Holdings”  have  had  their  rights 
made  clear,  and  with  the  levelling  of  the  barriers  which 
Section  5 removes,  the  new  Act  will  benefit  a very 
large  number  of  occupiers.  The  fetters  which  linked 
“joint  tenants”  and  “tenants  in  common”  in  an 
exclusion  from  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  unless  all  agreed 
to  enter  court,  now  disappear.  Upon  this  grievance  in 
the  case  of  Western  “ tenants-in-co.”  Mr.  William 
O’Brien  used  frequently  to  descant  in  speech  and  letter. 
The  House  of  Lords  first  struck  out  this  clause  as 
revolutionary,  and  have  only  finally  swallowed  it  in 
a form  worse  than  that  in  which  it  was  introduced 
by  me.  Still,  even  in  “the  worst  Land  Bill  ever 

introduced,”  it  will,  I hope,  relieve  not  a few  of 
the  cottiers  for  whom  Mr.  O’Brien’s  sympathies  were 
aroused,  and  whom  Mr.  Morley’s  Bill  did  not  help  in 
any  way.  The  abolition  of  certain  sub-letting  disquali- 
fications is  also  of  utility  ; and,  as  it  worked  no  injury 
whatever  to  the  landlords,  Mr.  G.  Balfour  stood  up 
loyally  against  the  excision  by  the  Lords  of  an  amend- 
ment which  exempts  buildings  erected  by  the  tenant 
from  computation  in  the  proportion  of  the  one-eighth 
of  the  holdingin  which  sub-letting  is  tolerated.  Another 
galling  cause  of  exclusion  from  the  Land  Court  arose 
where  the  landlord’s  estate  was  “in  settlement.” 
Hence  tenants  of  “limited  owners”  could  not  obtain 
fair  rents,  and  the  remainderman  could  eject  them  when 
he  came  into  possession.  This  has  also  been  remedied 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  probable 
that  a body  of  tenants  as  large  as  the  leaseholders  ad- 
mitted in  1887  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  measure. 

Numerous  minor  improvements  in  the  law  have  been 
effected,  of  which  a few  may  be  stated.  One  is  the 
repeal  of  the  clogging  proviso  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Act 
which  empowered  landlords  tofixthepriceofthe  “ tenant- 
right  ” whenever  a “fair-rent”  was  sought.  Another 
is  the  conferring  upon  leaseholders  of  a permanent 
right  to  apply  to  convert  their  leaseholds  into  judicial 
tenancies.  Thirdly,  comes  the  restriction  imposed  on 
the  power  of  the  landlords  to  bring  ejectments.  These 
cannot  now  be  brought  for  more  than  two  years’  rent. 
Fourthly,  on  appeals  the  landlord  must  give  the  tenant 
notice  of  any  objections  to  his  status — a most  useful 
reform.  Then  there  is  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
tenant  to  turbary  or  other  privileges  necessary  to  the 
“ reasonable  enjoyment  of  his  holding.”  The  clause 
on  this  point  is  worse  than  that  sent  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  ; but  it  is  much  better  than  the  limited 
provision  which  with  extreme  difficulty  we  suc- 
ceeded in  engrafting  on  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  In 
future,  therefore,  wherever  a tenant  shows  that  he 
has  enjoyed  a necessary  “ privilege”  from  his  landlord, 
whether  on  or  off  the  holding,  this  will  become  a right 
unless  the  landlord  elects  to  suffer  a diminution  of  rent 
corresponding  to  its  value. 

Passing  from  the  “tenure”  clauses  of  the  Act,  and 
coming  to  those  facilitating  “purchase,”  it  may  broadly 
be  said  that  its  provisions  extend  from  49  years  to  ovei 
70  years,  the  period  for  the  repayment  of  instalments. 
This  gives  substantial  relief  not  merely  to  future 
buyers,  but  to  all  who  have  purchased  since  the 
Irish  Church  Act  of  1879  first  granted  tenants 
facilities  for  acquiring  their  holdings.  Many  useful 
amendments  expediting  and  facilitating  the  policy 
of  purchase  have  also  been  made.  The  Land 
Judges’  Court  for  this  purpose  has  been  practically 
fused  with  the  Land  Commission,  to  enable  encumbered 
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estates  to  be  sold  to  tenants,  and  several  minor  changes 
in  the  law  have  been  usefully  incorporated. 

Lastly,  the  Congested  Districts  Board  has  had  ad- 
ditional powers  conferred  on  it,  and  even  the  sorrows 
of  the  evicted  tenants  have  not  been  wholly  overlooked. 
Remedial  clauses  will  enable  the  Land  Commission  to 
step  in  as  arbitrators  in  certain  cases  between  them 
and  the  landlords,  with  a view,  by  the  loan  of  purchase- 
moneys,  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  an  irritating 
and  dangerous  question. 

It  may  be  urged  by  indifferent  Englishmen  that  these 
provisions  must  bear  heavily  on  the  landlords.  The 
truth,  however,  is  that  they  do  so  far  less  than  the  Tory 
Land  Act  of  1887,  which  evoked  no  hostility  from  them 
(except  on  two  points)  in  either  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  present  measure 
admits  to  a fair  rent  that  remnant  of  the  excluded 
farmers  who  are  scattered  sparsely  over  thousands  of 
estates  but  are  numerous  upon  none,  while  the  Act  of 
1887,  which  cancelled  leases,  had  a far  more  acute 
operation  on  individual  properties.  The  bulk  of  the 
leaseholders  were  concentrated  upon  a few  estates,  and 
therefore  the  landlords  whose  rent-rolls  they  swelled 
lost  heavily  when  whole  brigades  of  their  tenants 
marched  in  a body  into  court.  If  to-morrow  all  the 
tenants  whom  the  new  Act  will  help  were  to  apply 
simultaneously  for  a judicial  rent,  the  reductions  would 
not  fall  heavily  on  a single  owner  but  would  be  dis- 
tributed over  so  wide  an  area  that  the  loss  to  be  indi- 
vidually borne  could  not  be  anything  like  that  incurred 
in  1887. 

The  only  provision  in  the  Bill  likely  to  evoke  much 
criticism  is  the  proviso  making  it  a statutable  duty  on 
the  Sub-Commissioners  to  fill  up  schedules  showing 
the  elements  on  which  the  fair  rents  are  based.  This 
task,  however,  they  have  for  the  most  part  to  discharge 
at  present  by  office  rule,  and  Mr.  Sexton,  during  the 
sittings  of  the  Morley  Select  Committee,  strongly 
advocated  the  schedule  system.  Others  of  its  members, 
with  the  fear  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  minds, 
resisted  such  a plan,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Sexton 
abandoned  it ; and,  of  course,  it  must  be  evident  that 
much  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  particulars 
which  the  scheme  prescribed  to  be  given.  Falling 
prices  and  foreign  competition  will  doubtless  prevent 
the  schedules  giving  Lord  Clanricarde  and  his  friends  as 
much  comfort  as  they,  perhaps,  anticipate  ; and  before 
long  the  landlords  will  so  weary  of  the  monotony  of 
the  “common  form  ” supplied  to  them  that  the  filling 
up  the  particulars  now  so  strongly  insisted  on  will 
hardly  be  seriously  urged. 

In  conclusion,  I may  add  that  it  seems  possible,  if 
the  Government  so  desire,  that  the  passage  of  this  Act 
will  mark  a certain  “change  of  base”  for  the  Tory 
party  in  regard  to  Ireland.  Disaffection  amongst  their 
landlord  allies  would  be  compensated  for  by  the  content 
spread  amongst  the  much  larger  class  who  are  anxious 
dispassionately  to  welcome  any  effort  to  remove  the 
grievances  of  Ireland.  The  Protestant  farmers  of 
Ulster  have  been  keen,  if  motionless,  observers  of  their 
landlord  M.P.s,  and  the  new  Act  will  serve  as  yeast  on 
the  Northern  mind.  Its  influence  will  probably  become 
more  apparent  before  the  next  Parliament  assembles. 
Much,  however,  will  on  all  sides  depend  on  the  class  of 
men  selected  by  Mr.  Balfour  as  valuers  and  commis- 
sioners to  administer  his  hardly  fought  measure. 

T.  M.  Healy. 

A DAY  WITH  IRISH  GROUSE. 

ROUSE-SHOOTING  in  Ireland  is  not  fashionable 
with  English  sportsmen.  Indeed,  so  little  is  known  or 
cared  about  it  on  this  side  the  water  that  the  Badminton 
Library  volume  on  shooting  has  not  a single  line  devoted 
to  Irish  grouse — a somewhat  singular  lapse,  surely. 
There  is,  of  course,  a good  deal  to  be  said  from  the 
gunner’s  point  of  view  for  this  neglect.  Except  in  a 
few  favoured  localities,  Irish  grouse  mountains — they 
are  not  called  moors  across  the  Irish  Channel — can 
show  nothing  like  the  head  of  game  to  be  found  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  Poaching  is  too 
often  rampant,  game  licenses  are  ignored,  and  birds  are 
frequently  massacred  in  remote  places  before  close  time 
has  ended. 
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Yet,  despite  these  disadvantages,  a day  on  an  Irish 
grouse  mountain  is  a form  of  sport  not  by  any  means 
to  be  despised.  The  shooting  is  still  carried  on  mainly 
over  dogs — a not  inconsiderable  pleasure  in  itself ; and 
if  the  gunner  has  to  work  harder  and  to  walk  farther, 
and  the  bag  at  the  end  of  a long  day  mounts  only  to 
ten  or  fifteen  brace,  these  things  are,  to  the  sportsman 
who  is  a lover  of  nature,  well  repaid  by  some  of  the 
wildest  and  grandest  scenery  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
that  fresh  and  exquisite  air  which  is  not  to  be  excelled 
in  any  other  country. 

Let  me  try  and  sketch  a typical  day  of  rough  grouse- 
shooting on  an  Irish  mountain.  The  day  is  to  be  a long 
one,  the  shooting-ground  lies  eighteen  good  miles  from 
the  lodge,  and  we  are  up  betimes.  Breakfast  over,  by 
seven  o’clock  the  gun-cases  and  wraps  are  safely  dis- 
posed upon  the  car,  and  we  are  rattling  away  along  the 
Connemara  coast  over  a good  road.  The  clouds  lie 
low  and  heavy  upon  the  hills,  and  the  rocky  headlands 
of  Clare  far  across  the  bay  are  scarcely  visible.  A smart 
shower  falls  as  we  pass  through  a wretched-looking 
village,  and  then  the  weather  gradually  clears,  the 
clouds  are  dispelled,  the  sun  breaks  forth,  and  the 
blue  sea  below  us  is  checkered  by  a thousand  brilliant 
effects  of  sunlight  and  shadow.  Through  a wild  stone- 
littered  country  side  we  pass.  This  is  one  of  the 
“congested”  districts,  and  for  miles  there  seems  to 
be  no  end  to  the  miserable-looking  cottages  which  lie 
scattered  along  the  roadsides.  Nature  is  a hard  task- 
mother  here.  The  cattle  are  poor  and  undersized.  It 
is  very  plain  that  between  stone-covered  pasture,  rank 
bogland,  and  rough  mountain  a living  here  must  be 
very  hardly  won.  It  is  true  that  the  bay  teems  with 
fish.  You  may  buy  a decent  lobster  here  for  fourpence, 
and  other  fish  are  abundant.  But  these  people  are  far 
removed  from  markets,  and  the  plenty  of  the  sea- 
harvest  is  discounted  by  the  poverty  of  the  price  for 
which  it  can  be  sold. 

Skirting  the  shore  of  Costello  Bay  we  bear  right- 
handed  up  hill  and  at  length  reach  our  shooting-ground. 
Two  keepers  and  a brace  of  handsome  setters,  one  a 
red  Irishman,  the  other  a black  and  white  Laverack,  are 
here  to  meet  us.  We  get  the  guns  out  and  discuss  the 
latest  news  of  the  grouse.  A farmer  who  had  heard 
grouse  crowing  as  he  crossed  the  mountain  is  ready  to 
guide  us  to  certain  favoured  spots.  To  an  English  ear 
this  sort  of  thing  sounds  strange  ; but  upon  an  Irish 
grouse  mountain,  where  birds  are  often  few  and  far 
between,  the  aid  of  peasants  and  small  farmers,  who 
know  the  ground  and  the  coveys  (often  too  well),  is  not 
to  be  despised.  The  scenery  around  us  is  magnificent. 
Below  lie  lonely  trout  lakes  scattered  here  and  there. 
Beyond  these  the  Costello  River,  famous  for  its  salmon, 
winds  to  the  sea,  through  a stretch  of  flat  moorland, 
from  the  Costello  Lakes,  perhaps  the  best  sea-trout 
lakes  upon  the  West  of  Ireland.  Far  in  the  distance, 
in  blue  and  purple,  lie  the  vast  Maam  Mountains  and 
the  sombre  heights  of  the  Twelve  Pins.  Seaward, 
upon  the  Atlantic  verge,  are  the  lovely  Arran  Islands, 
the  wide  sweep  of  Galway  Bay,  and  the  grim  high 
coast  line  of  Clare  far  across.  A magnificent  prospect 
indeed  ! 

Turning  our  backs  upon  this  noble  landscape,  we 
tramp  steadily  up  the  mountain,  the  gallant  setters 
eagerly,  yet  carefully,  quartering  the  ground.  We  climb 
a stiffish  hill,  but  find  no  grouse.  Then  descending,  the 
Laverack  stands,  and  my  comrades  secure  a brace 
between  them  out  of  three  birds — there  ought  to  be 
more,  the  others  have  been  probably  poached — which 
get  up  within  fair  shot.  Continuing  our  descent,  we 
cross  a broad  stretch  of  boggy  moorland  between  the 
mountains,  and  here,  as  we  expected,  we  pick  up  again 
the  odd  bird  out  of  the  trio  first  found.  The  old  fellow — 
it  was  a cock  — rose  in  front  of  the  dogs,  and  flew  but  a 
little  way  to  some  peat  ground.  Here  Pat,  the  red 
setter,  stood  to  him.  He  rose  again  to  my  gun  within 
easy  shot,  and  fell  a ready  victim.  As  a rule,  Irish 
grouse  lie  far  better  and  are  much  less  wild  than  their 
Scotch  brethren.  How  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  it  is 
hard  to  say,  unless  from  the  fact  that  driving  is  far  less 
practised  in  Ireland  than  in  the  Highlands  and  upon 
the  English  moors. 

It  is  not  long  before  a mountain  hare  jumps  up.  She 
is  neatly  stopped  by  the  gun  to  the  left  and  picked  up. 
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At  1. 1 5 we  call  a halt  by  a small  moorland  stream  and 
discuss  lunch.  Here  we  are  joined  by  the  fourth  gun, 
who  has  been  delayed  by  a sleepy  car-driver,  and  has 
made  his  way  across  the  hills.  He  has  a dog  with  him, 
and  has  managed  to  pick  up  a brace  of  grouse  and  a 
curlew  as  he  came.  Luncheon  over,  we  separate  in  pairs 
and  set  forward  in  different  directions  to  climb  the  stiff 
mountain  in  front  of  us.  Thus  far  the  morning  sport 
has  been  poor  enough,  but  with  the  afternoon  things 
improve  somewhat.  As  we  climb  the  lower  crest  of  the 
hill  there  is  an  exclamation  from  the  keeper  behind 
me.  I twist  round  and  get  my  barrel  just  in  time 
upon  a hare  bolting  straight  away  from  us.  The  hare 
is  picked  up,  and  we  move  on.  Just  below  the  crest  of 
this  mountain  are  small  nooks  and  hollows,  such  places 
as  the  grouse  love  to  bask  in.  Bearing  right-handed,  the 
red  dog,  to  which  1 have  attached  myself,  has  clearly 
got  upon  something  that  satisfies  him.  He  is  a well- 
broken  setter  this,  temperate,  yet  keen  as  mustard,  and 
it  is  a real  pleasure  to  see  him  at  work.  At  length  he 
stands  amid  some  thickish  heather,  with  head  and  tail 
outstretched,  rigid,  and  motionless  as  a figure  of  bronze. 
Cautiously  I approach.  The  game  has  lain  astonishingly 
close — that  is,  to  a gunner  unused  to  Irish  grouse.  Three 
birds  get  up  suddenly  within  fifteen  paces.  A little  law, 
and  the  gun  goes  up,  and  the  right-hand  grouse  falls 
neatly  enough.  Alas  ! the  second  barrel,  which  ought 
easily  to  have  made  good  the  right  and  left,  misses 
clean,  and  the  remaining  brace  get  away  unscathed.  But, 
thanks  to  Pat,  there  is  balm  for  disgusted  feelings  at  that 
unpardonable  miss.  The  red  setter  is  still  creeping 
forward,  a very  image  of  care  and  caution.  There  is 
yet  another  bird  or  two  close  at  hand.  Pat  stands 
again.  I go  forward,  and  at  length,  almost  from 
beneath  my  feet,  another  grouse  whirrs  up  and  shoots 
off  upon  the  wind.  This  time  the  powder  is  straight, 
and  the  grouse  hits  the  heather.  Rejoining  my  com- 
panion, who  is  upon  the  hill-top  above  me,  we  follow 
after  the  escaped  grouse,  which  have  wheeled  up  on  to 
the  crest  some  way  in  front.  Thanks  to  our  excellent 
setters,  this  brace  is  presently  secured  and  added  to  the 
bag.  Amid  hard  climbing  and  rough  walking,  and 
under  a now  ardent  sun,  we  pursue  our  sport  with 
varying  but  always  moderate  success.  When  we  meet 
our  friends  at  half-past  five  down  in  the  last  valley 
above  the  sea,  where  the  road  crosses  the  little  river  by 
a stone  bridge,  our  united  bag  is  but  a modest  one. 
Eleven  and  a half  brace  of  grouse,  three  hares,  a snipe, 
and  a curlew  are  all  that  we  can  show.  Still,  as  we 
drink  some  new  milk  and  whisky  and  light  our  pipes 
for  the  homeward  drive,  we  are  not  ill  content.  Rough 
sport  with  Irish  grouse  is  not  to  be  measured  with  the 
enormous  bags  obtained  on  British  moors.  But  it  has 
its  pleasures.  And  among  these  not  the  least  is  the 
now  rare  delight  of  seeing  well-broken  dogs  at  work 
over  a wild  country,  not  too  abundantly  provided  with 
&ame-  H.  A.  Bryden. 

BEETROOT  AND  BOUNTIES. 

V\7'HEN  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  takes  alarm  at  the 
V V prospects  of  English  commerce  in  the  face  of 
foreign  competition,  and  demands  a Royal  Commission 
to  investigate  the  peril,  the  ordinary  British  citizen  may 
well  rub  his  eyes  and  wonder  if  Britannia  does  still  in 
truth  rule  the  waves.  For  Lord  Rosebery  is  not  an 
alarmist— he  never  wearies  of  saying  so — but  his 
optimism  at  last  has  failed  even  him,  and  he  has 
confided  to  Epsom’s  young  men  his  fears  that,  unless 
we  take  precaution  in  time,  Germany  is  like  to  serve  us 
in  commerce  as  a quarter  of  a century  since  she  served 
France  before  Sedan.  Lord  Rosebery  is  right.  The 
danger  is  pressing ; nay,  defeat  has  already  begun  to 
overtake  us,  and  while  the  supremacy  of  our  big 
industries  is  visibly  tottering,  others  less  big,  but  yet 
important,  have  already  capitulated.  The  worst  instance 
is  sugar. 

Great  Britain  was  at  one  time  noted  for  her  sugar 
refining,  and  up  to  1864  the  trade  flourished.  Since 
then  there  lias  been  a gradual  decline.  First  the  loaf- 
sugar  business  went ; there  were  about  thirty  loaf-sugar 
refineries  in  1864,  and  by  1875  (owing  to  what  Sir  Louis 
Mallet  aptly  described  as  a “progressive  progress  of 
extinction . ) they  had  all  gone  under,  overwhelmed  by 


the  foreign  sugar  which  was  being  dumped  on  the 
English  market.  True,  one  or  two  courageous  refiners 
made  spasmodic  efforts  to  work  again  in  ’76,  and  sub- 
sequently, when  the  French  beetroot  crops  failed  ; but 
no  permanent  success  attended  their  struggles,  and 
loaf-sugar  refining  in  this  country  has  long  since  gone 
the  way  of  the  pterodactyl. 

Loaf-sugar  refining  has  been  killed,  and  now  the 
moist-sugar  industry  lies  at  the  point  of  death.  To  go 
no  further  back  than  1888  (though  the  trade  then  had 
been  reduced  tQ  a wretched  condition),  we  find  in  that 
year  that  916,759  tons  of  raw  sugar  were  melted  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  each  year  since  then  the  amount 
has  been  progressively  less  ; last  year  the  total  was 
768,260  tons.  Yet  all  the  time  the  world’s  consumption 
of  sugar  has  been  mounting,  and  the  increase  is  specially 
noticeable  in  the  consumption  of  this  country.  In  1888 
the  consumption  of  foreign  refined  sugar  per  head  of 
our  population  was  2070  lbs.  ; in  ’68  it  was  but  2 76  lbs.  ; 
in  ’94  it  was  39*89^5.  The  ’95  percentage  has  not  yet 
been  worked  out ; but  the  total  import  shows  an  in- 
crease of  from  13,944,792  cwts.  to  14,145,143  cwts. 
One  after  another  the  British  refineries  are  shutting 
down,  and  the  man  whose  knowledge  of  the  trade  only 
goes  back  a short  way  can  count  numbers  of  factories 
which  existed  a few  years  ago,  and  are  now  either  shut 
or  destroyed.  In  London,  in  Bristol,  in  Greenock,  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Plymouth,  and  Dublin 
the  refineries  have  either  been  reduced  in  number  or 
wiped  out  altogether.  Some  have  been  razed  to  the 
ground  in  despair  ; others,  and  these  are  perhaps  the 
most  pathetic  cases,  are  still  kept  in  perfect  order, 
hoping  against  hope  for  the  return  of  better  days,  like 
the  woman  who  keeps  ready  her  home  for  the  return 
of  a husband  long  since  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Take 
London.  A generation  ago  there  were  twenty-eight 
refineries  at  work  ; to-day  there  are  but  two.  Bristol, 
again,  was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  sugar  industry  ; 
there  is  not  one  refinery  now  at  work  to  echo  the 
departed  glory.  Sixteen  refineries  represent  the  British 
sugar  industry  to-day.  When  I gathered  information 
on  this  subject  two  or  three  weeks  ago  the  total  stood 
at  seventeen  ; but  a few  days  afterwards  intelligence 
came  of  the  final  shutting  down  of  one  of  the  seventeen, 
a house  which  was  at  one  time  the  largest  and  most 
important  in  a town  noted  for  its  refineries.  . The  firm 
had  originally  three  refineries  ; two  went  some  time 
since  ; the  third,  which  fell  before  the  foreigner  the 
other  day,  was  the  best  equipped  of  the  three,  and  was 
furnished  with  every  modern  appliance  which  could  be 
devised  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  industry. 

It  is  a woeful  tale,  and  does  not  end  with  the  British 
refiner.  Our  colonial  planters  have  fared  well-nigh  as 
badly.  Estate  after  estate  offered  vainly  for  sale  has 
fallen  out  of  cultivation  ; growers  have  been  ruined, 
capital  sunk,  and  labour  deprived  of  employment ; and 
all  to  make  room  for  the  foreigner  ! 

The  cause  ? Beetroot  and  Bounties.  The  British 
public  has  not  yet  realised  that  most  of  its  sugar  is 
made  from  beetroot,  as  those  of  you  who  are  managers 
of  schools  may  easily  ascertain  by  asking  your  children 
from  what  sugar  is  made  ; they  will,  of  course,  assure 
you  with  promptitude  that  it  comes  from  the  sugar- 
cane. Those  children  learn  from  text-books  which  date 
back  to  the  days  of  other  commercial  manners.  A 
large  and  increasing  proportion  of  our  sugar  comes 
from  countries  which  know  not  the  cane  or  the  nigger. 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  one  or  two 
other  countries  sent  us  last  year  refined  sugar  to  the 
tune  of  14,145,143  cwts.,  Germany  being  responsible  for 
between  nine  and  ten  millions  out  of  this  total  ; and 
they  do  not  plant  sugar-canes  round  Berlin.  Even  the 
sugar  which  we  still  refine  ourselves  is  mostly  beet  ; 
the  unrefined  beetroot  sugar  sent  us  last  year  reached 
a total  weight  of  9,153,956  cwts.  (nearly  7,000,000  cwts. 
of  which  came  from  Germany),  against  7,856,041  cwts. 
of  unrefined  sugar  extracted  from  cane,  & c.  Why  has 
beet  superseded  cane?  If  the  pronouncements  of  our 
academic  economists  are  to  guide  us  to  an  answer,  we 
must  assign  the  superiority  of  beet  as  the  cause,  for  the 
best  product  always  commands  the  market,  these  gentle- 
men tell  us,  with  bat-eyed  indifference  to  the  conditions 
of  the  market.  But  it  is  a matter  of  common  and 
accurate  knowledge  that  beet  is  not  superior  to  cane, 
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and  up  till  recently  it  has  been  inferior,  from  the  pro- 
ducer’s point  of  view  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  con- 
sumer. For,  although  a good  cane  crop  will  still  yield 
more  sugar  per  acre  than  a beet  crop,  the  average  of 
the  two  crops  is  approximately  equal.  This  has  been 
the  result  of  indefatigable  and  successful  attempts  to 
improve  the  quality  and  productivity  of  the  beetroot 
and  of  similar  improvements  in  the  processes  of  refining. 
And  so  the  inquirer  is  brought  to  the  core  of  the  matter, 
and  to  the  question  of  Bounties. 

The  Bounty  system  has  different  manifestations  in 
different  countries  ; but  as  Germany,  more  suo,  has  now 
far  outdistanced  all  competitors,  take  her  methods  by 
way  of  illustration.  The  origin  of  the  bounty 

was  as  follows.  There  was  a duty  in  Germany  on 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  this  duty  was  remitted 
on  sugar  destined  for  export.  All  beetroots  on  enter- 
ing the  Fabrique  were  weighed,  and  paid  duty  on  the 
weight.  Such  of  the  manufactured  sugar  as  was 
declared  for  export  got  a drawback,  which  the  Govern- 
ment fixed,  or  pretended  to  fix,  at  an  amount  which 
should  correspond  with  the  duty  previously  paid  on  the 
roots.  That  is  to  say,  the  Government  calculated  that 
a given  quantity  of  roots  should  yield  a certain  per- 
centage of  sugar  ; but  the  fabricant  quickly  applied 
himself  to  getting  a larger  proportional  quantity  of 
sugar  from  his  beet,  and  this  accounts  for  the  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  in  its  cultivation 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar.  The  result  of 
these  improvements  was  that  the  fabricant,  by  devotion 
to  the  export  business,  got  very  much  more  from  the 
Government  in  export  rebate  than  he  paid  in  duty  on 
the  roots  ; that  is  to  say,  the  Government  gave  a bounty 
on  the  export  of  sugar,  which  was  none  the  less  real 
for  being  veiled.  Naturally,  beet  cultivation  and 
sugar-refining  in  Germany  extended  themselves  with 
big  strides,  and  between  1869  and  1895  the  German 
beet  crop  has  grown  from  208,500  tons  to  1,900,000 
tons,  almost  the  whole  of  the  refined  sugar  made  from 
this  crop,  and  by  very  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
raw,  being  shot  into  English  ports,  which  Cobden’s 
beneficent  legacy  has  opened  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
a fine  stroke  of  business  for  German  industry,  but  was 
rapidly  becoming  alarmingly  expensive  for  the  German 
Government,  and  some  alteration  in  the  system  ap- 
peared inevitable.  In  July  1888  Count  Hatzfeldt,  the 
German  Ambassador  to  England,  assured  Lord 
Salisbury  that  “the  Government  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  have  always,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
is  aware,  shown  their  anxiety  to  assist,  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power,  the  endeavour  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
Government  to  abolish  the  sugar  bounties.”  But  the 
anxiety  of  His  Imperial  Majesty’s  Government  has 
been  inadequately  backed  by  determination  to 
reform  ; for  in  1892  the  previously  existing  in- 
direct bounty  was  altered  to  a direct  bounty, 
fixed  at  7 \d.  per  cent,  on  raw  and  is.  on  refined  sugar. 
This  scale  was  to  operate  for  three  years,  after  which  it 
was  to  be  reduced  to  6 d.  and  9 d.  respectively,  and  after 
two  years  under  this  scale  the  bounties  were  to  cease. 
Reliance  on  this  legislative  promise  of  Germany  has 
doubtless  contributed  much  to  the  heroic  efforts  on  the 
part  of  British  refiners  to  keep  their  works  going,  or  in 
readiness  to  start  again,  when  the  artificial  aid  to  foreign 
rivals  which  made  competition  impossible  should  be 
withdrawn.  But  the  powerlessness  of  the  German 
Government  against  the  strong  Sugar  Interest  in  the 
Reichstag  has  been  exhibited  in  this  year’s  Session  of 
the  Reichstag.  Under  the  new  German  sugar  law  the 
bounties  have  been  renewed,  and  the  amounts  given 
are  double  those  granted  in  the  law  of  1892.  The 
German  Government  has  hedged  against  loss  to  its 
exchequer  by  raising  the  duty  on  sugar  manufacture — 
in  other  words,  the  home-consumption  tax — from  9^.  to 
1 2s.  per  cwt. 

And  now  what  is  England  going  to  do  ? Are  we 
going  to  watch  supinely  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
remnant  that  is  left  of  our  old  sugar  industry  ? It  has 
been  proved  clearly  that  the  debacle  of  British  sugar 
is  owing  to  foreign  export  bounties.  No  allegation 
of  lack  of  enterprise  or  skill  has  ever  been  made  against 
British  refiners,  nor  have  they  laboured  under  natural 
disadvantages.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  every 
reason  why  they  should  be  successful — as  they  were 
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successful  until  foreign  bounties  choked  them.  A 
futile  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  by  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  to  prove  that  Continental  beet  would  in 
the  course  of  time  have  knocked  out  West  Indian  cane, 
even  had  it  been  unassisted  by  bounties,  but  the  attempt 
failed  utterly — one  instance  will  suffice  to  show  how 
utterly.  For  eighteen  months,  in  1877-78,  the  Russian 
Government  made  a big  temporary  increase  in  its  draw- 
back on  home-made  sugar  for  export.  During  the 
twelve  months  prior  to  the  granting  of  this  increased 
rebate,  the  export  was  496,100  poods,  in  the  first  year 
of  its  operation  the  export  rose  to  3,594,155  poods  ; in 
the  year  after  its  withdrawal  it  sank  to  50,000  poods. 

Once  more,  what  is  England  going  to  do  ? One 
thing  let  us  be  sure  of  : whatever  is  done  will  have  to 
be  done  by  the  English  Empire  for  the  English  Empire, 
regardless  of  foreign  countries,  and  without  hope  of 
effective  help  from  them.  We  have  played  the  Inter- 
national Conference  farce  far  too  often  already  ; ponde- 
rous Blue-books  testify  to  the  ineptitude  of  that  method 
of  defending  our  own,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  waste 
more  precious  time  in  negotiations  of  the  sort.  We 
must  put  a countervailing  duty  on  foreign  refined  sugar 
entering  this  country  ; and,  in  the  interests  of  our  cane- 
growing colonies,  we  must  have  a similar  duty  on  raw 
beet  sugar  coming  from  countries  which  give  bounties 
on  it.  If  our  Most  Favoured  Nation  treaties  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  countervailing  duties,  so  much  the  worse 
for  those  treaties  in  their  present  form.  The  Continental 
Governments  profess  to  hate  giving  the  bounties,  and 
we  have  offered  them  every  assistance  in  our  power  to 
further  their  abolition.  They  cannot,  therefore,  raise 
any  reasonable  objection  to  our  protecting  our  industry 
from  extinction  by  the  only  means  now  left  open  to  us. 
They  would  probably  never  seriously  contest  the  legal 
quibble  that  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties 
violates  their  Most  Favoured  Nation  clauses  ; and  if 
they  did  raise  the  point,  they  could  not  resist  an  amend- 
ment of  those  clauses.  And  in  the  proposal  for  a 
Customs  Union  lies  the  readiest  means  of  introducing 
the  countervailing  duty.  Ernest  E.  Williams. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

BIT  by  bit  the  old  mystery  which  surrounds  the 
subject  of  the  emission  of  light  by  phosphorescent 
substances  is  being  unravelled.  Uncanny  stories  of 
corpse-lights  and  wills-of-the-wisp  may  continue  to 
furnish  food  for  the  folklorist ; and  the  fabled  lamp  of 
Aladdin  will  flourish  for  ever  in  story.  Science,  when 
she  dissipates  a mystery,  always  ends  by  leaving  the 
heart  of  the  fable  untouched.  Nevertheless,  she  does 
explore  the  facts  that  lie  at  the  base  of  romance,  and 
sometimes  deals  cruelly  with  them. 

Of  the  out-of-the-way  corners  of  science  none  has 
been  more  tempting  than  that  which  is  concerned  with 
the  strange  property  of  giving  out  light  without  heat. 
To  the  alchemists  are  due  the  beginnings  of  real 
discovery.  Did  not  Krafft  evolve  from  a hideous  brew 
of  organic  matter  the  material  afterwards  isolated  as 
the  chemical  element  phosphorus  ? Its  slow  oxidation 
in  moist  air  produces  the  pale  gleam  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy  as  belonging  to  lucifer  matches.  Did  not  an 
obscure  shoemaker  of  Bologna  discover  that,  by  heat- 
ing in  a furnace,  mixed  with  a little  flour-meal,  a 
certain  powdered  spar  from  Monte  Paterno,  there  was 
yielded  a chalky  powder  having  the  property  of  shining 
in  the  dark  after  having  been  exposed  to  sunlight  ? 
Here  was  a prime  mystery.  No  combustion,  no  waste 
of  substance  ; in  short,  a mere  bottling-up  of  daylight 
to  emit  it  again  with  a feeble  night-long  gleam  when  all 
around  was  dark.  To  the  famous  phosphorus  of 
Bologna  succeeded  the  more  brilliant  phosphorus  of 
John  Canton,  concocted  of  oyster-shells  calcined  with 
charcoal  or  meal  in  a closed  crucible.  And  the  phos- 
phorus of  Canton  is  in  our  day  superseded  by  Balmain’s 
luminous  paint,  used  for  clock-faces  and  matchbox-tops 
that  need  to  be  visible  in  the  blackness  of  night. 
Science  tells  us  that,  after  all,  these  are  only  sulphides 
of  the  alkaline  earths.  But,  be  that  so,  those  that  shine 
best  are  never  pure  sulphides. 

Closely  akin  to  phosphorescence  is  the  property  of 
fluorescence,  the  nature  of  which,  though  some  of  the 
facts  were  known  to  Goethe,  to  Brewster,  and  to 
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Herschel,  was  first  explained  by  Sir  George  Stokes. 
A chip  of  horse-chestnut  bark,  a crystal  of  quinine,  or 
a grain  of  the  dye-stuff  eosin  is  dropped  into  water — 
acidulated  it  may  be  to  hasten  solution — and  behold  the 
liquid  exhibits  on  the  surface  exposed  to  light  a most 
beautiful  colouring,  green,  blue,  or  orange  as  the  case 
may  be.  That  a liquid  should  possess  a surface  colour 
where  the  light  first  strikes  it,  and  that  colour  be  quite 
different  from  the  colour  of  the  liquid  itself  as  seen 
by  transmitted  light,  is  a fact  that  fascinates  by  its 
paradoxical  nature.  Why  should  the  green  liquid  made 
by  macerating  young  green  leaves  in  alcohol  shine  with 
a deep  red  colour  on  its  surface  ? Fluorspar — the 

“blue-john”  of  the  miners — exhibits  a similar  pos- 
session ; for  its  surface  colour  is  different  from  the  tint 
of  the  mineral.  Stokes  showed  that  this  surface  tint  is 
due  to  the  property  of  the  liquid  in  transforming 
into  visible  coloured  light  some  of  the  invisible  waves 
which  are  always  present  in  daylight,  and  from  their 
position  in  the  spectrum  are  called  ultra-violet  waves  ; 
being  waves  of  shorter  length  and  higher  frequency  of 
vibration  than  the  shortest  of  visible  waves — namely, 
the  violet.  This  transmutation  of  visible  into  invisible 
Stokes  named  fluorescence.  Then  followed  the  disco- 
very that  these  waves  which  excite  fluorescence  as  above 
described,  and  which  are  the  very  waves  that  are  most 
active  photographically,  are  also  the  waves  that  are 
most  active  in  producing  phosphorescence  in  the  lumi- 
nous paints.  Here  was  afforded  a very  broad  hint  that 
both  fluorescence  and  phosphorescence  might  be,  like 
photographic  actions,  chemical  phenomena  in  their 
essence.  Then  the  patient  Becquerel,  using  instrumental 
methods  for  observing  substances  in  the  dark  after  they 
had  been  exposed  to  light,  and  especially  to  ultra-violet 
waves  for  a brief  fraction  of  a second,  showed  that 
phosphorescence,  so  far  from  being  a rare  property,  is 
possessed  by  innumerable  kinds  of  stuffs.  Chalk,  por- 
celain, glass  of  various  sorts,  and  rubies,  shine  for  a 
twentieth  of  a second  or  so.  Some  artificial  chemical 
crystals,  notably  the  green  compounds  of  uranium, 
shine  for  but  one  hundredth  of  a second  or  less.  Re- 
garded from  the  time  standpoint,  the  difference  between 
phosphorescence  and  fluorescence  is  a mere  difference 
in  degree  ; the  one  is  a persistent,  the  other  a transient 
transformation  of  the  waves. 

On  the  top  of  these  discoveries  of  a generation  ago 
came  the  observations,  notably  those  of'  Crookes,  that 
fluorescence  and  phosphorescence  are  stimulated  by 
electric  discharges  in  vacuo  much  more  brilliantly  than 
by  even  the  brightest  sunlight.  The  phosphorescence 
excited  by  the  discharge  from  the  kathode  or  negative 
pole  in  the  most  attenuated  vacua  possesses  many 
striking  and  brilliant  features.  Lastly  come  the 
memorable  researches  of  Lenard  and  of  Rontgen,  who 
have  found  in  the  emanations  that  proceed  from 
properly  exhausted  vacuum  tubes,  when  electrically 
stimulated,  rays  that  will  penetrate  paper,  wood,  flesh, 
and  even  opaque  sheets  of  aluminium,  and  will,  never- 
theless, make  their  presence  known  by  causing  fluor- 
escence and  by  their  photographic  action.  Rontgen’s 
world-wide  discovery  of  the  present  year  seems  almost 
like  an  inverse  species  of  fluorescence — a transmutation 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  order  of  waves.  And 
indeed  H.  Becquerel  has  shown  that  the  highly  fluor- 
escent compounds  of  uranium  will,  after  exposure  to 
light,  give  off  for  many  hours  invisible  waves  which 
closely  resemble  Rontgen’s  rays  in  their  power  of 
penetration  through  aluminium  and  other  opaque 
materials,  and  in  their  photographic  action.  So  to  the 
phenomena  of  phosphorescence  and  fluorescence  we 
have  now  a hyper-phosphorescence  to  record.  And  if 
Wiedemann  and  his  collaborators  have  half-solved  the 
mystery  of  phosphorescence  by  showing  that  it  is  due 
to  a sort  of  limited  chemical  decomposition  of  mole- 
cules under  the  influence  of  electric  or  luminous  simula- 
tion, the  mystery  is  certainly  no  less  bewildering  than 
before  ; the  explanation  is  itself  no  less  a mystery, 
needing  in  turn  to  be  explained. 

Silvanus  P.  Thompson. 

THE  FREE  SILVER  CRAZE  IN  AMERICA. 
THE  tremendous  power  and  popularity  of  the  “ Free 
Silver”  movement  in  the  United  States  can  only 
.be  realised  by  those  who,  like  myself,  have  spent  the 


last  four  months  between  San  Francisco  and  New 
York. 

In  many  respects  it  resembles  the  popular  endorse- 
ment of  Cleveland’s  memorable  message,  since,  like  the 
latter,  it  is  regarded  by  its  supporters  as  representing 
the  national,  or  American,  as  opposed  to  the  foreign,  or 
cosmopolitan,  policy,  and  herein,  together  with  its 
positive  character,  I take  it,  lies  its  principal  strength. 

That  it  is  by  no  means  a mere  party  manoeuvre,  got 
up  to  secure  a Democrat  victory  at  the  coming 
elections,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  fact  that  its 
announcement  at  Chicago  has  resulted  in  splitting  both 
the  Republican  and  Democrat  camps  and  in  displacing 
the  usual  tariff  discriminant  between  them  to  a level  of 
mere  secondary  importance. 

In  the  Far  West  I found  the  agitation  in  favour  of 
Free  Silver  not  merely  confined  to  the  silver  mine 
owners  of  the  Mountain  States  or  the  farmers  on  the 
Pacific  slope  and  Western  plains,  who,  assuming  the 
consequences  of  the  policy  to  be  correctly  forecasted, 
might  reasonably  look  forward  to  a boom  in  the  prices 
of  their  respective  commodities,  but  pervading  entire 
communities  of  mixed  occupation,  and  regarded 
generally  as  the  only  panacea  for  all  their  present 
troubles,  and  the  only  key  to  release  them  from  the 
“ enthralling  tyranny  of  the  Eastern  ‘gold  bugs’  and 
the  British  bondholders.” 

The  severity  of  the  present  financial  distress  in  the 
Western  States  is  undoubted.  A succession  of  bad 
seasons,  coupled  with  low  prices,  have  militated  strongly 
against  the  agriculturists,  while  the  more  purely  com- 
mercial and  monetary  interests  are  still  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  Baring-  scare  of  1890  and  retarded  reflexes  of 
other  financial  depressions  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

A remedy  which  pretends  to  cure  all  these  evils,  and 
enables  a conjuring  trick  to  be  performed  on  the  dollar 
by  which,  hey  presto  ! it  splits  into  two,  one  of  which 
is  handed  over  to  the  farmer  for  50  cent  wheat,  while 
the  other  pays  a dollar’s-worth  of  interest  on  borrowed 
capital,  is  captivating  the  senses  of  the  people,  while 
their  intellects  are  hypnotized  by  the  assurance  that  gold 
will  climb  down  from  its  exalted  pedestal  and  meet  its 
former  partner  half-way. 

The  national  spirit  has,  moreover,  been  aroused  by  a 
knowledge  that,  in  some  occult  manner,  the  dollar  of 
1792,  the  standard  coin  of  the  United  States  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  English  sovereign,  no  longer  possesses 
the  attributes  of  a standard  coin,  that  it  is  but  a shuttle- 
cock at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  and  Eastern  gold  loaner, 
and  that  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  depreciation  of  silver 
but  in  the  appreciation  of  gold  ; that  the  total  amount  of 
gold  in  the  world  can  be  stored  in  a cubical  room  only 
twenty-two  feet  in  length,  and  that  it  is  in  consequence 
of  all  values  being  measured  in  terms  of  this  tiny  mass 
that  the  material  itself  has  inordinately  increased  in 
intrinsic  worth.  “ Some  enemy  hath  done  this  ” is 
their  natural  cry,  and  gazing  across  eastwards  they 
denounce  the  system  and  the  artful  schemers  who  they 
are  too  ready  to  imagine  have  sold  them  in  bondage  to 
the  gold  Pharaohs  of  Europe. 

Literature  such  as  that  typified  by  “ Coin’s  Financial 
School,”  which  is  scattered  all  over  the  West,  and 
which  melodramatically  describes  the  supposed  gold 
tyrants  as  “ imps  of  hell  unchained  banqueting  in 
selfish  glee  upon  the  heart’s  blood  of  the  world,”  is 
calculated  to  stir  the  passions  and  dro.wn  the  reason  of 
the  only  too  readily  prejudiced  masses. 

Another  factor  which  has  caused  ordinarily  deliberate 
men  to  join  a movement  which  is  singularly  precipitate 
and  independent,  is  the  belief  that  America  alone  is 
strong  enough  to  force  bimetallism  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Characteristically  impatient,  possessed  of  an 
intense  belief  in  their  own  power,  numbers,  and  re- 
sources, which  has  made  them  what  they  are — the 
most  rapid  developers  of  material  civilization  in  the 
present  century — these  Western  statesmen  cannot  wait 
for  an  international  bimetallism  the}'  never  hope  to  see 
established  for  years  to  come,  but  intend  to  force 
bimetallism  on  the  rest  of  the  world  by  this  drastic 
measure  of  free  silver  coinage  in  their  own  country. 
Belief  in  their  power  to  effect  this,  moreover,  flatters 
their  national  vanity  ; hence  the  popularity  of  such  a 
proposal. 

Unfortunately  the  Western  man  forgets  that,  though 
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he  represents  a vast  country  and  a numerous  and 
highly  advanced  people,  the  rest  of  the  world  bears  a 
ratio  in  area  -against  his  of  the  same  magic  16  to  1 
from  which  he  hopes  so  much,  while  in  population  it 
overpowers  him  25  to  1. 

I have  here  alluded  to  the  out-and-out  Free  Silver 
man,  who  considers  that  he  has  been  robbed  of  the 
value  of  his  dollar.  To  talk  to  such  a man  of  the  im- 
morality of  repudiation  is  waste  of  time.  His  argu- 
ment is  as  follows  : — Your  gold  has  been  climbing  up 
ever  since  1873,  progressively  if  gradually.  It  is  time 
my  silver  had  a chance.  I intend  it  to  follow  suit,  not 
gradually  but  at  a single  bound.  If  I have  to  work 
harder  and  produce  more  wheat  to  pay  a dollar’s 
interest  now  than  I did  w hen  I borrowed  your  gold,  I 
prefer  to  pay  you  in  what  has  remained  standard,  which 
I take  to  be  silver.  My  payment  in  gold  was  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  gold  was  a fixed  standard. 
The  gold  has  appreciated  so  much  that  it  is  no  longer 
a standard  ; therefore,  though  I acknowledge  my  debt, 
I repudiate  my  original  contract. 

The  more  moderate  Silver  men,  Republicans  as  well 
as  Democrats,  of  both  West  and  East,  recognize  the 
immorality  of  such  reasoning  and  condemn  the  ratio 
proposed  at  the  Chicago  Convention  ; but  it  is  ques- 
tionable, now  the  Silver  craze  has  rushed  eastwards 
like  a huge  forest  conflagration,  whether  moderate 
proposals  will  stand  any  chance  in  the  Silver  camp. 
The  Eastern  men  hardly  understand  the  temper  of 
the  West.  Many  have  never  been  there.  To  them 
it  is  as  much  a “terra  incognita”  as  it  is  to  the 
average  Englishman,  and  every  year  the  centre  of 
population  marches  westward.  The  expanse  of 
the  territory,  and  the  freedom  from  foreign  interests 
and  control,  have  tended  to  render  the  Western  men 
more  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  than  if  they 
inhabited  an  island.  They  know  they  have  conquered 
the  country  by  their  own  energy  and  labour.  They 
occasionally  realize  that  they  did  so  with  the  assistance 
of  their  elder  brethren’s  money  ; but  it  is  convenient  to 
minimize  the  proportion  due  to  capital  and  maximize 
that  due  to  their  own  skill  and  labour,  and  so,  with 
youthful  impetuosity,  they  propose  a plan  which  will,  if 
carried  out,  for  ever  shut  off  the  stream  of  capital  by 
which  alone  their  enterprises  can  be  carried  out  on  the 
scale  and  with  the  rapidity  and  success  they  would  desire. 

Amongst  the  more  intelligent  and  enlightened  men  of 
both  parties  (I  omit  the  Populists,  as  they  are  now  fairly 
ranged  on  the  Silver  side)  I found  a general  admission 
of  the  fact  that,  since  England  and  other  European 
Powers  have  succeeded  so  well  on  a gold  basis,  it  would 
be  futile  for  the  United  States  to  attempt  to  force  her 
down  to  bimetallism  by  free  silver  coinage. 

In  Chicago  the  large  German  element  is  all  for  sound 
money,  but  here  as  elsewhere  the  cause  of  the  sound 
money  democrats  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
nothing  to  offer  but  negations.  No  silver  and  no  pro- 
tection ; nothing  but  the  status  quo. 

The  sound  money  Republicans  on  the  contrary  at 
least  propound  a positive  programme  with  a salve  of 
moderate  protection.  They  likewise  attempt  to  appeal 
to  the  spirit  of  national  honour  not  merely  as  regards 
repudiation  to  the  outside  world,  but  repudiation  of 
debts  to  their  own  countrymen,  the  pensioners  of  the 
war,  the  widows  and  the  orphans  dependent  on  fixed 
charities  and  savings  banks. 

It  has,  in  fact,  become  a race  between  national  honour 
on  the  one  hand  and  national  vanity  and  ambition  on 
the  other,  and  promises  to  offer  a spectacle  of  extra- 
ordinary interest  to  the  whole  world. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  as  represented  by  New  York  and 
Boston,  the  sound  money  members  of  both  parties  natu- 
rally predominate,  but  even  there,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  I found  the  silver  craze  spreading,  while  the 
assurance  with  which  business  men  regarded  the  sound 
money  plank  a short  time  back  was  beginning  to  waver. 

If  the  Silver  vote  depended  on  the  personality  of  men 
like  Altgeld,  Tillman,  Bryan,  and  Sewall,  it  would  stand 
but  little  chance.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Bryan  happened  to  represent  a popular  sentiment  at  an 
opportune  moment.  His  speech  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, which  is  reported  to  be  full  of  plagiarisms,  or 
repetitions  of  what  he  had  already  rehearsed  at  small 
Western  towns,  hit  the  popular  fancy,  and  he  became 
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the  mouthpiece  of  the  people.  His  recent  failure  in 
New  York  will  affect  him,  but  not  his  cause. 

The  restoration  of  silver  would,  in  the  eyes  of  its 
supporters,  proportionally  lower  the  value  of  British 
gold,  and  ultimately  force  her  to  adopt  a bimetallic 
standard.  This  would  mean  a decline  in  her  prosperity 
and  a corresponding  rise  in  that  of  America.  There 
are,  however,  a number  of  sensible  Americans  who  are 
strongly  convinced  that  the  experiment,  if  carried  out 
single-handed,  might  operate  in  precisely  the  reverse 
manner,  and  land  the  United  States  in  a worse  predica- 
ment than  she  is  in  at  present.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  this  party  will  prove  to  be  in  a minority,  and  that 
Major  McKinley  and  his  trusty  Hanna  will  have  to 
invent  a more  fascinating  programme  than  an  appeal 
to  national  honour  coupled  with  protection,  already 
tried  and  found  wanting,  to  cope  against  one  which 
promises  relief  to  farmers,  an  easy  settlement  of  obliga- 
tions, and  universal  prosperity.  The  sound  money  men 
in  order  to  succeed  will  have  to  show  that  adhesion  to 
its  existing  currency  will  cure  present  evils  as  well  as 
preserve  the  morality  and  stability  of  the  country. 

Douglas  Archibald. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  NAVAL 
MANCEUVRES. 

HOW  much  of  the  umpires’  report  on  the  manoeuvres 
it  will  be  thought  expedient  to  publish  we  cannot 
say.  There  is  always  a danger  in  revealing  what  might 
be  used  against  us  in  a future  time  of  trouble  ; and 
yet  matter  which  can  only  be  circulated  confidentially 
through  certain  portions  of  the  navy  is  very  apt  to 
remain  so  confidential  that  its  effect  is  lost.  But 
assuredly  the  points  upon  which  the  umpires  will  have  to 
decide  will  be  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  any  that 
have  been  settled  since  the  autumn  manoeuvres  were 
first  introduced.  It  seems  clear  that  misapprehen- 
sion of  instructions  diverted  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tions into  channels  that  were  not  contemplated.  Lord 
Walter  Kerr’s  decision  to  drop  his  touch  with  Admiral 
Seymour’s  fleet  when  he  had  it  under  his  thumb 
in  Torbay  must  have  been  to  some  extent  due  to* 
his  doubt  about  the  inferiority  of  his  whole  force- 
when  it  was  assembled.  But  we  cannot  explain  every- 
thing on  that  supposition.  Admiral  Seymour  had 
torpedo-boats  and  almost  his  full  supply  of  cruisers 
with  him.  Lord  Walter  Kerr  had  become  short  of 
cruisers,  and  apparently  was  without  destroyers.  We 
want  that  accurate  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  in- 
structions as  to  what  was  to  constitute  defeat  and  victory 
between  such  opposing  forces  before  we  can  decide 
whether,  apart  from  his  battle-force,  Lord  Walter  Kerr 
felt  himself  compelled  to  abandon  the  watch  upon 
Torbay.  The  umpires  will  have  all  the  points  before 
them,  and  will  decide  ; but  we  cannot  say  that  Lord 
Walter  Kerr  would  have  acted  in  real  as  he  acted  in 
mimic  war.  In  the  latter  he  felt  himself  bound  by  pre- 
scription ; in  the  former  he  would  have  come  to  an  in- 
dependent judgment.  So,  again,  Admiral  Seymour’s 
abstention  from  pressing  on  Lord  Walter  Kerr’s 
division  before  it  was  joined  by  his  Dublin  reinforcement, 
and  while  he  himself  was  in  full  strength,  may  have 
been  dictated  by  a particular  interpretation  of  his  in- 
structions, and  not  by  his  judgment  on  the  case  before 
him.  In  the  mimic  war  he  may  have  felt  obliged  to 
adopt  the  role  of  evasion,  when  in  real  war  he  might 
have  tried  to  rush  a success  which  would  have  been 
conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  history  proves  that 
the  admiral  who  sets  out  with  a sense  of  inferiority  and 
of  compulsion  to  assume  the  defensive  attitude  does 
not  easily  quit  it.  The  cross-purposes  which  ultimately 
sent  both  fleets  round  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  are 
more  highly  instructive,  because  they  appear  to  be  less 
the  result  of  prescription  than  of  independent  conclu- 
sions which  might  have  been  arrived  at  in  real  war*- 
The  voyage  from  the  Land’s  End  to  Lough  Swilly  is 
one  hundred  miles  shorter  by  the  St.  George’s  Channel 
than  round  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  If,  therefore, 
the  single  design  of  Admiral  Seymour  had  been  to 
escape  to  Lough  Swilly,  his  track  would  have  been  over 
the  inner  route.  But  if  the  single  aim  of  Lord  Walter 
Kerr  had  been  to  get  to  Lough  Swilly  before  him,  he  also 
would  have  taken  that  route.  And  there  would  have 
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been  the  more  reason  to  do  so,  since,  the  North  Channel 
being  only  twelve  miles  wide,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  Admiral  Seymour  to  have  passed  through  it  if  it 
were  already  occupied  by  Lord  Walter  Kerr.  If,  there- 
fore, as  Admiral  Seymour  must  have  argued,  Lord 
Walter  Kerr  did  what  was  natural  and  obvious,  it  was 
no  use  his  taking  the  inner  passage.  If  Lord  Walter, 
with  his  superior  speed,  determined  on  placing  himself 
across  Admiral  Seymour’s  path,  and  preventing  his 
entry  into  Lough  Swilly,  he  was  sure  to  be  before- 
hand in  any  case  ; but  the  barring  would  be  much  more 
certain  in  the  North  Channel  than  it  could  possibly  be 
off  Lough  Swilly  itself.  If  Admiral  Seymour  was  certain 
of  his  inferiority  of  force,  and  if  all  he  could  possibly  hope 
for  was  the  escape  into  his  secure  port  of  Lough  Swilly, 
then  he  really  had  no  choice  but  to  go  west  of  Ireland. 

He  had  not  taken  account  of  a possible  working  of 
his  adversary’s  mind.  Lord  Walter  Kerr  supposed 
that  the  St.  George’s  Channel  would  swarm  with 
Admiral  Seymour’s  torpedo-boats,  and  he  either  had  not 
full  command  of  his  destroyers  at  the  moment,  or  he 
did  not  believe  in  their  defensive  powers.  He  was  at 
best  doubtful  of  the  superiority  of  his  fleet  of  battle- 
ships when  intact  over  that  of  his  adversary  when 
intact.  He  was  certain  that  if  one  of  his  ships  should 
be  torpedoed  on  her  way  up  the  Irish  Sea,  he  would 
command  the  inferior  fleet  ; and  while  he  could  not 
prevent  Admiral  Seymour  from  entering  Lough  Swilly, 
he  could  only  save  himself  by  the  use  of  his  superior 
speed  in  flight,  should  Admiral  Seymour  turn  upon  him. 
Thus  the  two  commanders  were  both  forced  into  the 
longer  route  by  arguments  which  were  perfectly  sound. 

It  has  been  remarked,  most  likely  with  perfect  truth, 
that  so  far  as  these  manoeuvres  have  gone,  the  destroyers 
have  suppressed  the  torpedo-boats.  The  particular  case 
may  be  admitted,  but  caution  must  be  used  before  we  can 
assume  the  general  fact.  The  torpedo-boat  men  com- 
plained that  the  destroyer  was  credited  with  too  high  a 
power  against  them.  An  opinion  either  way  can  hardly 
be  expressed  without  more  minute  information  than 
is  easily  collected  outside  official  documents.  But  the 
gun  armament  of  the  destroyer  is  not  excessive  ; 
and  I am  disposed  to  think  that,  as  against  the 
torpedo-boat,  the  destroyer  will  be  more  likely  to 
conquer  by  boarding.  If  the  superiority  of  the  de- 
stroyer to  the  torpedo-boat  is  established,  it  only 
means  that  in  any  immediate,  or  perhaps  mediate, 
war,  destroyer  will  meet  destroyer.  Lord  Walter  Kerr, 
apparently  using  reasoning  which  he  would  be  free  to 
use  in  real  war,  fears  to  trust  his  valuable  ships  in  the 
region  of  the  cheaper  torpedo-boat.  Still  less,  we 
may  be  sure,  would  he  have  been  disposed  to  trust 
them  in  the  region  of  the  destroyer.  In  no  set  of  man- 
oeuvres has  a more  pregnant  conclusion  been  arrived  at. 

A very  important  general  proposition  is  raised  by  the 
entry  of  Admiral  Seymour’s  fleet  into  Lough  Swilly 
under  the  eyes  of  his  enemy.  Much  is  very  properly 
made  of  a state  of  weather  which  allowed  of  such  a 
thing  being  done.  As  far  as  I can  understand  the  rules 
published,  it  could  not  have  been  done  had  the  weather 
been  clear.  But  there  is  a deeper  question.  Could 
even  a superior  steam  fleet  prevent  the  entry  of  even  an 
inferior  steam  fleet  into  a port,  if  the  safety  of  the  latter 
lay  in  effecting  an  entrance  ? I remember,  in  examining, 
the  Battle  of  Lissa,  just  after  it  was  fought,  being  abso-  f 
lutely  convinced  that  no  steam  fleet  could  prevent  an- 
other which  was  determined  to  pass  through  from 
effecting  its  purpose.  I feel  convinced  of  it  still.  The 
threat  of  the  ram  is  too  tremendous  ; and  though  the 
penetrating  fleet  may  be  damaged  in  passing,  it  can 
certainly  get  through  the  other. 

There  is  a final  reflection  to  be  expressed  which  is 
often  present  to  many  minds  in  considering  these 
manoeuvres.  On  whatever  scale  the  sham  campaign  or 
battle  may  be  carried  out  on  land,  real  danger,  real 
anxiety,  are  always  wanting ; and  neither  commanders  nor 
subordinates  can  have  any  practice  in  facing  them.  But  I 
doubt  whether  real  war  can,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
strain  the  nerves  and  try  the  temperament  much  more 
than  these  naval  manoeuvres  do.  I sincerely  believe 
that  in  this  respect  commanders  and  subordinates  are 
submitted  to  a real  test ; and  that  to  them  manoeuvres 
and  war  differ  little  in  degree  and  scarcely  at  all  in 
kind  P.  H.  Colomb. 


SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS. 

AS  we  go  to  press,  the  news,  which  has  now  been 
anticipated  for  some  time,  comes  to  us  of  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Millais.  It  was  but  the  other  day 
that  all  the  Town  was  honouring  the  memory  of  the 
former  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Frederic 
Leighton,  by  a funeral  pageant  paralleled  only,  in  this 
country,  by  the  cortege  which  bore  the  body  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  from  Somerset  House  to  its  last 
resting-place  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  respect  that 
was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  was 
very  proper  and  very  merited.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  officially  represent 
the  Fine  Arts  in  this  country,  we  cannot  hope  to  find  a 
painter  of  accomplishment  who  will  perform  the  social 
duties  of  his  office — and  more  than  a hundred  years 
have  shown  the  duties  of  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  to  be  chiefly  social — with  greater  brilliance 
and  more  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  his  time  than 
did  Sir  Frederic  Leighton.  Whatever  may  be  urged 
as  to  the  undesirability  of  such  an  office  at 
all,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Royal  Academy 
was  singularly  fortunate  in  its  first  President:  in- 
deed, its  invention  seems  wholly  excused  and  ex- 
plained by  the  incomparable  figure  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Without  the  Academy  we  should  have 
wanted  his  “ Discourses,”  we  should  have  missed 
the  portrait  of  the  President  in  the  pages  of  Boswell. 
How  Millais  would  have  filled  the  office  of  President  we 
do  not  care  to  inquire.  His  fame  is  sufficient ; and  he 
himself  is  now  indifferent  to  it.  His  illness  followed  so 
shortly  upon  his  appointment  that  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  attempting  its  duties.  But  of  one  thing  there 
is  little  doubt  : of  no  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
since  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  could  it  have  been  unhesi- 
tatingly said  at  such  a moment  as  this  that  he  would 
not  only  continue  to  fascinate  our  own  generation,  but 
that  the  charm  of  his  work  must  last  so  long  as  English 
art  is  valued  or  cared  for.  Unlike  the  other  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  the  larger  number  of  his  pictures  are 
really  popular,  really  enjoyed  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  We  have  had  no  cult  of  Millais  as  we  have 
had  of  Rossetti,  of  Wagner  ; of  artists  half  enjoyed, 
half  affected,  by  people  who  have  not  the  taste  and 
knowledge  to  really  understand  them.  The  popularity 
of  Millais,  however,  sprang  from  very  opposite  sources. 

Like  Tennyson,  he  was  largely  popular  because  he 
had  done,  especially  in  his  later  years,  much  work 
which  requires  neither  fine  taste  ncr  recondite  know- 
ledge to  understand.  But  he  was  popular  also 
for  a reason  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  rendered 
Rossetti  incomprehensible  to  the  great  mass  of  our 
countrymen — he  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
English.  A certain  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  honesty  of 
expression,  which  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  downwards 
has  been  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  best 
English  art,  distinguish  his  finest  work.  When  Emerson 
called  Rossetti  exotic,  he  put  his  finger  upon  one  of  the 
many  traits  which  separate  him  from  Millais.  Not  only 
was  Rossetti  of  Italian  blood,  but  he  moved  in  an  inner 
world  of  his  own,  profoundly  self-reliant  as  only  a man 
of  genius  can  be.  Millais,  however,  moved,  even  in 
his  Pre-Raphaelite  days,  in  the  outer,  natural  world,  and 
was,  on  the  contrary,  infinitely  impressionable.  Millais 
who  painted  like  Van  Eyck,  and  who  afterwards  came 
to  paint  like  Velasquez,  Millais  who  appealed  to  the 
esoteric  taste  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  who  afterwards 
appealed  to  the  general  public,  presents  a very  vexed 
problem  to  the  critic  who  is  less  insular  in  his  tastes 
than  that  writer  and  more  fastidious  than  the  world 
at  large.  Millais  at  his  best,  perhaps,  is  neither 
the  painter  of  “ Isabella,  or  the  Pot  of  Basil,” 
domineered  by  Rossetti  and  Holman  Hunt,  nor 
Millais,  the  successful  painter  of  pictures  which  served 
indifferently  to  attract  a crowd  at  the  Academy  or 
advertize  a soap.  But  in  such  pictures  as  the  “ Eve 
of  St.  Agnes,”  in  such  drawings  as  that  of  a girl  in  a 
crinoline,  reading  a love-letter,  which  has  lately  been 
exhibited  in  London,  Millais  is  seen  to  be  wholly  him- 
self, a human  creature,  a true  artist  who  reflects  all  that 
is  best  in  the  English  character  ; unduly  swayed  neither 
by  profounder  minds  than  his  own,  nor  by  considera- 
tions which  were  unworthy  of  him.  To  distinguish, 
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in  this  perplexed  personality,  the  artist  from  the 
successful  Academician  cannot  be  done  in  a passing 
notice  of  this  kind  : next  week  we  shall  hope  to  more 
adequately  discuss  his  work.  Meanwhile  we  desire  to 
recognize  in  him  the  great  artist  which,  in  his  better 
moments,  he  undoubtedly  was  ; and  to  congratulate  the 
Royal  Academy  that,  for  a second  time  in  the  annals  of 
their  foundation,  they  have  had  a painter  of  genius  for 
their  President. 

AFTER  THE  BAYREUTH  PILGRIMAGE. 

'HOUGH  both  “ Siegfried”  and  “ The  Dusk  of  the 
Gods  ” disappointed  me  at  the  time,  looking  back 
upon  the  performances,  now  at  the  distance  of  a fort- 
night, my  memories  are  already  a little  mellowed  and 
not  at  all  unpleasing.  I retain  clear  impressions  of  the 
loveliness  and  youthful  effervescence  of  the  first,  and  of 
the  atmosphere  of  tremendous  tragedy  of  the  second. 
But  one  point  must  not  be  overlooked — that  the 
chorus  in  “The  Dusk  of  the  Gods  ” was  precisely  the 
worst  I have  ever  heard.  If  there  was  one  thing 
Bayreuth  might  have  been  expected  to  manage  well, 
it  was  the  chorus.  But  this  chorus  sang  as  abominably 
as  only  German  choruses  can  ; the  rugged  warriors 
and  their  wives  were  particularly  dandyish  and  dainty 
in  dress  ; and  the  acting  was  far  beneath  the  worst 
chorus  acting  ever  seen  at  Covent  Garden.  I singled 
out  three  men  who  knew  their  work  and  did  it,  and  two 
more  who  knew  their  work  and  apparently  were  much 
too  lofty  personages  to  do  it.  The  rest  of  the  men  and 
all  the  women  neither  knew  their  work  nor  how  it 
should  be  done.  After  Hagen  had  called  them  and 
blown  his  horn — generally  a little  before  or  behind  the 
instrument  that  really  produced  the  noise — they  loitered 
on  instead  of  rushing  in  impetuously  as  men  would 
who  were  roused  to  meet  some  danger  or  were  urgently 
wanted  for  some  special  occasion  ; and  for  the  most 
part  they  formed  in  such  groups  about  the  stage  that 
Hagen  appeared  quite  the  last  object  they  were  in- 
terested in,  and  each  kept  at  least  one  eye  fixed  in  the 
direction  of  the  conductor’s  stick.  In  the  last  act  they 
behaved  worse.  Men  and  women  fell  into  line  behind 
Briinnhilde  and  indicated  by  the  most  Italian  gestures 
their  surprise  and  emotion  when  Briinnhilde  addressed 
the  audience  on  the  question  of  her  personal  wrongs. 
Nowall  this  simply  means  that  the  teaching  of  “the 
Master”  is  already  forgotten,  that  “traditions” — the 
curse  of  Art  as  they  are  the  curse  of  every  branch  of 
human  industry — are  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  plain 
directions  of  the  score,  and  the  still  plainer  directions 
for  the  conduct  of  a chorus  to  be  found  in  the  advice 
to  stage-managers  on  the  proper  mode  of  performing 
“The  Flying  Dutchman  ” and  “ Tannhauser.”  Yet  in 
spite  of  this,  and  the  other  shortcomings  discussed  in 
my  last  article,  “Siegfried”  and  “The  Dusk  of  the 
Gods  ” left  pleasing  impressions.  The  credit  for  this 
must  go  largely  to  the  chorus,  but  chiefly,  without 
doubt,  to  the  conditions  under  which  all  works  are 
produced  at  Bayreuth.  And  it  is  because  these  con- 
ditions are  inseparable  from  Bayreuth  that  Bayreuth  is 
a valuable  institution,  an  almost  indispensable  factor  in 
the  musical  life  of  Europe. 

The  Covent  Garden  opera  is  almost  as  free  as  a 
music-hall,  for  one  can  talk,  or  listen  to  other  people 
talking,  or  vanish  unobtrusively  in  the  direction  of 
the  foyer , whenever  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  pre- 
tend any  longer  to  take  an  interest  in  the  proceedings 
on  the  stage.  Even  at  Munich  there  must  be  a certain 
amount  of  liberty,  for  I have  heard  of  a distinguished 
art  critic  who  vainly  urged  his  friend  to  leave  before  the 
end  of  “The  Mastersingers  ” ; for  supper  was  after- 
wards unobtainable.  But  neither  articulate  urging  nor 
the  leaving  would  be  tolerated  at  Bayreuth,  which, 
moreover,  has  an  enormous  advantage  over  Munich 
and  London,  and  indeed  every  opera  town  in  Europe, 
in  this,  that  there  are  no  amusements,  or  sights  to  see, 
to  distract  one’s  attention  during  the  day,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  the  opera  or  that  one  has  come 
there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hearing  the  opera.  Apart 
from  its  opera,  Bayreuth  has  no  existence  for  more  than 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  us  ; and  of  no  other  town  in 
the  world  may  this  be  said.  We  enter  the  theatre  at 
four  o’clock  with  all  thoughts  but  thoughts  of  what  we 


are  about  to  see  and  hear  driven  clean  out  of  mind  ; 
and  the  stillness,  the  darkness,  the  shut  doors,  all 
help  to  render  attention  less  of  a task  and  inatten- 
tion more  of  an  impossibility.  The  consequence  is 
that  our  swiftness  and  subtlety  of  receptivity  are 
immensely  increased  ; we  hear  and  see  with  the 
utmost  vividness  and  distinctness  things  which  in  the 
ordinary  opera-house  might  possibly  pass  altogether 
unnoticed.  I venture  to  believe  myself  as  close  a 
listener  to  music  as  lives  ; but  scores  of  things  were 
made  apparent  to  me  in  the  Wagner  theatre  which  I 
had  never  observed  before  ; and  it  is  easy  for  me  to 
understand  how  the  average  opera-goer,  who  notices 
nothing  unless  it  is  set  within  a foot  of  his  nose,  must 
experience  a considerable  delight  in  the  novel  sense  of 
power  which  the  consciousness  of  ability  to  grasp 
everything  must  arouse.  The  Wagner  theatre  may  be 
regarded  as  the  antipodes  of  the  London  music-hall. 
The  charm  of  the  music-hall  lies  in  the  facilities  offered 
for  inattention  ; a great  part  of  the  charm  of  Bayreuth 
lies  in  the  facilities  offered  for  attention  and  the  diffi- 
culties placed  in  the  way  of  inattention.  And  surely  it 
is  good  in  this  age  of  inattention,  of  half  or  sham 
interest  in  art,  that  an  opera  should  exist  where  people 
are  compelled  to  listen  closely  to  every  bar,  and  to 
watch  with  equal  closeness  every  gesture  of  the  actors, 
every  change  in  sky  or  water  or  fire  of  the  scenery  ; 
and  where,  further,  they  not  only  listen  and  watch,  but 
actually  enjoy  the  unwonted  exercise  of  their  faculties  ! 
Those  who  are  bored  by  opera  are  those  who  cannot 
sustain  their  attention.  One  might  enjoy  “ Rigoletto,” 
or  even  “ Lucia,”  were  it  possible  to  listen  without 
interruption  right  through  ; though  to  listen  for  three 
mortal  hours  to  the  strains  of  either  is  perhaps  a task 
too  heavy  for  mere  flesh  and  blood. 

Moreover,  at  Bayreuth  one  comes  to  each  act  with 
renewed  energies,  with  fresh  capacity  for  delight,  with 
eye  and  ear  each  prepared  to  report  to  the  brain  with 
instant  vividness  all  that  happens  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
orchestra.  The  long  interval — generally  about  an  hour 
— between  each  act  is  quite  the  most  valuable  feature  of 
Bayreuth.  You  walk  in  the  pine-woods  and  fill  your 
lungs  with  pure  air,  or  you  sit  in  the  impure  air  of  the 
restaurant  and  imbibe  tea,  or  lounge  about  the  prome- 
nade destroying  your  nerves  by  smoking  bad  German 
cigarettes  : it  really  does  not  matter  which  you  do  so 
long  as  you  refrain  from  eating  heavily  and  hurriedly. 
You  have  time  to  reflect  idly  on  what  has  passed,  to 
think  on  what  is  coming  ; and  you  return  to  the  theatre 
with  the  past  scenes  indelibly  fixed  in  your  memory, 
and  with  more  than  a knowledge  of  what  will  presently 
take  place — with  a feeling,  akin  to  the  original  feeling 
of  the  creative  artist,  that  certain  things  having  hap- 
pened the  things  about  to  happen  are  inevitable.  And 
this,  like  the  capacity  for  continuous  attention,  makes 
for  the  sense  of  grasp,  the  sense  of  power,  and  the  con- 
sequent enjoyment  of  the  music-drama.  One  remem- 
bers every  event  of  every  scene — I nearly  said  every 
gesture  of  every  singer — as  clearly  as  if  the  drama  were 
real  life  and  the  events  real  ones  at  which  one  had  been 
present. 

It  would  be  hard  to  run  an  opera-house  in  England 
in  a town  where  no  counter-attractions  existed  to  the 
one  during  the  day  ; and  harder  still  to  run  it  if  the 
opera  commenced  at  four  every  evening  so  as  to  allow 
of  these  long  intervals.  Bayreuth,  in  fact,  seems  to 
have  virtually  a monopoly  of  at  least  two  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  opera  is  produced  at  Bayreuth  ; 
and  it  would  seem  also  to  have  a monopoly  of  a third 
condition — namely,  of  artistic  conscience,  devotion  and 
fair  brains  in  those  who  produce  operas.  The  Bayreuth 
singers,  I have  already  declared,  are  poor,  the 
scenery  is  for  the  most  part  abominable,  the  dresses 
are  oftenest  intensely  pretty  and  silly.  Yet  results 
are  got  there  which  can  be  got  nowhere  else  simply 
because  fair — not  at  all  extraordinary— brain-power 
is  applied  to  the  work,  and  because  the  workers  are 
guided  by  devotion  to  the  composer  and  by  artistic 
conscience.  Bayreuth  is  overrun  with  humbugs  ; 

humbugs  thrive  there  as  well  as  they  thrive  in  the 
Theosophical  Society,  or  any  other  esoteric  cult ; but 
even  the  biggest  humbug  of  them  all  is  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  produce  “the  Master’s  ” work  as  perfectly  as 
it  can  be  produced.  This  is  first  noticeable  in  the 
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working  of  the  scenery.  By  this  I do  not  mean  in  the 
use  of  steam-curtains,  of  terrible  mechanical  monsters, 
of  fireworks,  and  of  mists  ; but  in  the  careful  way  in 
which  every  detail  is  attended  to,  so  that  the  absurdities 
which  are  so  often  at  once  ludicrous  and  maddening  at 
Covent  Garden  cannot  possibly  occur.  A change  from 
night  to  day  does  not  mean — as  it  seems  to  mean  at 
Covent  Garden — that  the  man  who  is  working  the  lime- 
light, looking  after  the  first  tenor’s  wig,  and  taking  the 
money  at  the  gallery  door,  suddenly  rushes  and  turns 
on  a dozen  gas-jets.  One  sees  the  gradual  change  in  the 
sky,  just  as  one  does  in  Nature’s  sky  when  one  is  up  early 
enough  ; then  the  waters  begin  to  shine  vaguely,  then 
sky  and  waters  redden,  and  only  after  these  changes  have 
been  spread  over  every  available  moment  does  the  first 
red  sunlight  appear,  gradually  to  whiten  and  increase 
in  brightness.  I could  describe  scores  of  effects  which 
are  invariably  botched  at  Covent  Garden,  and  which  are 
perfectly  accomplished  at  Bayreuth  ; and  are  accom- 
plished perfectly  not  because  Bayreuth  has  better 
machinery  than  Covent  Garden — for  scarcely  any 
machinery  is  needed  for  such  effects — but  because  in 
the  one  theatre  they  are  done  with  carefulness  and  with 
brains,  and  in  the  other  with  neither.  The  same 
carefulness,  devotion,  brains,  and  conscience  are  mani- 
fest in  the  orchestra.  Probably  every  player  knows 
every  Wagner  opera  off  by  heart  ; every  one  regards 
himself  as  personally  responsible  for  a part  of  success 
or  failure  ; every  one  will  give  hours  of  extra  rehearsal 
without  a grumble. 

Our  English  players  are  quite  as  honest,  as  artistically 
honourable,  and  as  enthusiastic  as  the  German  players  ; 
and  they  never  fail  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  an 
enthusiastic  conductor  ; but  when  they  are  employed 
by  a tradesman  whose  only  wish  is  to  get  as  much  out 
of  them  as  possible  for  his  money,  can  one  grumble  if 
they  grudge  every  minute  for  which  they  know  they 
will  receive  neither  pay  nor  sincere  thanks?  Finally, 
even  the  singers  at  Bayreuth — even  Sucher — sacrifice 
their  vanity  to  the  desire  to  render  rightly  their  master’s 
work.  There  is  no  footlighting  and  rarely  a prolonged 
high  note  ; and  even  if  the  singing  does  not  delight  us, 
we  are  not  outraged  by  the  prominence  of  the  singer’s 
petty  personality.  And,  in  my  last  sentence  on  the 
subject,  it  is  good  for  art  that  somewhere  in  the  wide 
wilderness  of  art-shams  there  should  be  an  oasis  where 
simple  things  are  done  admirably,  and  where  sincerity 
in  interpretative  artists  should  be  shown  to  be  not 
wholly  a dream.  J.  F.  R. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  RAND. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Johannesburg,  20  July , 1896. 

' I *HE  financial  atrophy  which,  ever  since  the  release 
-L  of  the  Reform  prisoners,  has  depressed  the  local 
Share  Market  is  reaching  an  acute  stage.  Day  by 
day  prices  have  drooped  and  languished,  until  this 
Saturday  the  effort  to  sustain  even  the  faintest  sem- 
blance of  vitality  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been 
abandoned  in  favour  of  what  one  Market  reporter  has 
epigrammatically  termed  “ the  inalienable  right  of 
members  to  indulge  in  horseplay.”  Various  reasons 
are  assigned  for  this  utter  stagnation.  By  some  it  is 
attributed  to  the  irresponsiveness  of  the  Home  Market  ; 
by  others  to  the  overhanging  shadow  of  the  impending 
Jameson  trial  ; whilst  some  indignant  brokers  write 
pathetic  letters  to  the  Press  declaiming  against  the  base 
ingratitude  of  the  released  Reform  leaders  in  with- 
holding support  from  the  Market,  and  requiting  with 
cold  neglect  those  who  toiled  loyally  and  unremittingly 
to  secure  their  liberation.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
that  despite  all  protestations  of  solicitude  for  the  mining 
industry  and  anxiety  for  reform,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Session  has  gone  by  without  the  slightest  tangible  proof 
being  given,  that  remedial  measures  for  men  or  mines  are 
contemplated.  It  is  the  absence  of  any  assurance  of 
legislative  redress  or  reform,  the  probability,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  Concept  Law  now  before  the  Raad,  of 
a still  more  repressive  and  restrictive  policy  being 
shortly  inaugurated,  which  prompts  prudent  men  to  hol'd 
aloof  and  patiently  await  the  development  of  events. 
Rumour  has  been  very  busy  of  late  with  what  the  Boers 
are  and  are  not  going  to  do,  and  though  the  majority  of 
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these  reports  are  pooh-poohed  by  those  who  read  the  signs 
and  portents  of  the  times,  to  watch  and  to  wait  is  the 
only  wise  course  to  adopt.  The  Boers,  guided  by  events, 
may  not  make  that  open  demonstration  which  is,  in 
some  quarters,  so  freely  predicted  ; but  that  the  lot  of 
the  alien  is  not  to  be  made  more  appreciably  endurable 
is  tolerably  evident  from  two  examples  of  impending 
legislation.  The  first  of  these  has  reference  to  the 
total  disarmament  of  the  Uitlander  community,  a 
proposal  submitted  to  the  Raad — as  are  most  proposals 
of  a reactionary  character  for  the  sponsorship  of  which 
it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  detail  particular  members — 
in  the  form  of  a memorial  from  “somewhere.”  This 
noble  effort  to  “ forget  and  forgive  ” has  been  referred 
to  a Select  Committee,  who  will  report;  but  the  outcome 
of  their  deliberations  is  not  much  feared  by  the  class 
affected,  who  discern  in  the  Convention  a very  potent 
weapon  for  the  defeat  of  such  an  iniquitous  piece  of 
class  legislation  as  this  would  certainly  be.  Even  if 
there  were  no  Convention  to  bar  the  operation  of  such  a 
law,  the  chances  of  its  observance  would  be  exceedingly 
small.  With  murders  and  outrages  of  alarmingly 
frequent  occurrence,  with  burglaries  every  night,  with 
inadequate  police  protection,  and  an  utterly  incompetent 
detective  department,  the  Uitlanders  simply  would  not 
disarm,  and  any  attempt  to  make  them  would  be  pro- 
perly resented 

But  a far  worse  example  of  class  legislation  is 
afforded  by  the  Concept  Law  regulating  the  right  of 
expulsion  of  aliens,  in  defiance  of  Article  14  of  the 
Convention,  which  provides  that  all  persons  not  being 
natives  who  subject  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the 
Republic  shall  have  free  liberty  to  travel  or  reside  in 
any  part  of  the  Republic,  together  with  the  right  of 
trading  or  carrying  on  business  therein.  This  mon- 
strous measure,  which  it  is  the  full  intention  of  the 
reactionaries  to  carry  through  the  Raad  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  aims  a fatal  blow  at  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  places  an  illimitable  autocratic  power  of 
a most  dangerous  character  in  the  hands  of  the 
President. 

A brief  analysis  of  the  proposed  measure  will 
justify  th$  unmitigated  condemnation  with  which  it 
met  throughout  South  Africa.  It  must  be  premised 
that,  in  violation  of  that  clause  in  the  Grondwet  which 
provides  for  the  publication  of  any  measure  three  months 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  the  measure  in 
question  has  been  introduced  with  the  preamble  that 
“ Whereas  this  law  cannot  be  postponed,  and,  although 
not  published  three  months  previously  in  accordance  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  Grondwet,  it  must  be  put  into 
execution  immediately,  therefore  it  is  hereby  fixed  and 
enacted  as  follows,”  &c.  What  it  fixes  and  enacts  is 
this,  that  without  any  appeal  to  judge  or  jury,  without 
the  suspect  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  he  shall, 
at  the  order  of  the  State  President,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  Attorney  and  confirmation  by  the 
Executive  Council,  quit  the  country  within  fourteen 
days  of  the  notice  being  served  upon'  him,  and  failing 
compliance  with  this  order  shall,  after  six  months’- 
preliminary  imprisonment — still  without  any  right  of 
appeal  to  the  judicial  or  any  other  tribunal — be  con- 
ducted forcibly  to  the  border,  and,  after  being  first  sub- 
jected to  anthropometric  examination,  shall  be  put  across 
it.  The  contumacious  burgher  is  allowed  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  High  Court,  and  after  .his  six  months’ 
imprisonment  the  sentence  of  banishment  cannot  be 
enforced  save  by  a sentence  of  that  Court.  This 
right  is,  however,  expressly  denied  the  Uitlander, 
as  is  the  privilege  afforded  the  burgher  of  moving 
the  Court  within  fourteen  days  for  a revision  of  the 
Executive  sentence  in  the  first  instance.  All  that  is 
conceded  to  the  Uitlander  in  the  way  of  grace  is  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  High  Court  in  the  case  of  his 
being  executively  sentenced  to  the  mitigated  penalty  of 
compulsory  Vesidence  at  a fixed  spot  within  the  Re- 
public. In  the  case  of  the  graver  sentence  he  either 
goes,  or  he  is  put  out.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  in 
the  face  of  legislation  of  this  nature  the  market 
“ slumps,”  capitalists  hold  aloof,  and  the  public  gene- 
rally, Presidential  proclamations  and  Secretarial  assur- 
ances notwithstanding,  begin  to  despair  of  any  removal 
of  their  existing  disabilities,  or  any  amelioration  of  their 
present  lot  ? 
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But  the  Second  Raad  is  commendably  distinguished 
by  an  honest  desire  to  initiate  reform  and  to  discharge 
honourably  and  conscientiously  its  duties  to  the  mining 
industry,  the  Uitlanders,  and  the  huge  native  population. 
It  has  this  week  done  a noteworthy  thing,  which,  whether 
it  be  confirmed  by  the  First  Raad  or  rejected,  will  ever 
stand  to  its  credit  and  to  its  honour.  By  a large 
majority  the  Second  Raad  has  passed  the  clause  in  the 
new  Liquor  Law  providing  for  the  total  prohibition 
of  the  native  liquor  trade  throughout  the  Republic. 
The  measure  has  yet  to  be  confirmed  by  the  First 
Raad  before  it  can  take  effect.  It  is  feared  in  some 
quarters  that  the  superior  House  of  Legislature  will 
refuse  to  confirm  the  law  as  passed  by  the  Second 
Raad,  or  that  they  will  as  an  alternative  so  emasculate 
it  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  its  remedial  qualities.  The  fear 
is  not  ill-founded,  but  it  is  probably  exaggerated.  It 
is  chiefly  based  upon  the  knowledge  that  the  President, 
on  what  are  euphemistically  termed  economic  grounds, 
is  personally  opposed  to  total  prohibition  ; while  the 
Liquor  party  do  not  hesitate  to  boast  openly  of  strong 
support  among  a certain  section  of  the  First  Raad 
members,  and  to  predict,  from  the  assistance  expected 
in  that  quarter,  not  merely  resistance  to  the  law  as 
formulated  by  the  Second  Raad,  but  its  out-and-out 
rejection. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  attitude  that  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  First  Raad  in  this  matter.  In  the  past 
it  has  shown  itself  consistently  jealous  of  the  constructive 
legislation  of  the  Second  Raad,  and  has  usually  marked 
its  sense  of  the  outrageous  presumption  of  the  inferior 
House  by  incontinently  rejecting  all  measures  that  have 
come  to  it  for  revision.  Whether  it  will  do  so  in  this 
case  is,  however,  doubtful.  The  Liquor  Law  is  a matter 
that  comes  well  within  the  province  of  the  Second 
Raad,  and  the  superior  Chamber  may  not  be  indisposed, 
by  a ratification  of  the  amendments  now  submitted  to 
it,  to  throw  a sop  to  Cerberus,  with  a view  to  obscuring 
the  iniquities,  above  indicated,  which  it  is  now  contem- 
plating. Furthermore,  the  case  for  prohibition  has 
been  so  eloquently  stated — in  which  connexion  the 
mining  industry,  and  thousands  interested  in  that  in- 
dustry, owe  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  George 
Farrar,  Mr.  C.  S.  Goldmann,  Messrs.  Eckstein  & Co., 
Mr.  J.  W.  S.  Langermann,  and  others — that  the  members 
of  the  First  Raad  who  are  not  irremediably  under  the 
influence  of  the  President,  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
immense  benefits  which  the  new  law  would  imme- 
diately confer  upon  the  mining  industry,  the  mercantile 
community,  the  natives,  and  the  State.  Its  immediate 
enforcement  would  mean  an  appreciable  diminution  in 
the  rates  of  native  wages,  increased  efficiency,  and  a 
reduction  of  fully  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  required 
quantity  of  labour,  which  necessarily  implies  a similar 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintenance.  As  regards  the 
fear  expressed  that  a peremptory  prohibition  of  the  native 
liquor  traffic  would  involve  scarcity  of  labour,  it  may 
confidently  be  asserted  that  such  scarcity  would  only  be 
of  temporary  duration.  In  the  present  hopeless  state  of 
native  agriculture,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  natives 
in  the  country  must  work  to  live,  and  temporary 
scarcity  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  an  abundance 
of  labour  at  a reduced  wage  and  of  increased  efficiency. 
The  opponents  of  total  prohibition  are  making  a fresh 
point  which  is  likely  to  carry  considerable  weight 
with  some  of  our  muddle-headed  economists  in  the 
First  Raad,  as  to  the  large  amount  of  compensation 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  in  the  event  of  the 
Prohibitory  Laws  passing.  This,  however,  is  a sheer 
bogey.  The  wine  canteen  licenses  are  only  granted  for 
short  periods,  usually  for  three  months  terminable  at 
the  option  of  the  Licensing  Authorities,  and  as  some 
months  must  in  any  event  elapse  before  the  law  could 
come  into  force  there  would  be  ample  opportunity 
for  the  licensing  bodies  to  meet  this  difficulty.  Further, 
the  mining  industry  has  already  guaranteed  the  Govern- 
ment a sum  of  ^15,000  to  meet  any  legitimate  claims 
for  compensation  which  may  arise. 

An  endeavour  has  also  been  made  to  draw  a red 
herring  across  the  trail  by  reviving  the  Compound 
bogey.  But  nothing  is  farther  from  the  minds  of  the 
mine  leaders  than  to  introduce  the  system  obtaining  at 
the  Diamond  Fields.  On  the  contrary,  the  pernicious 
liquor  traffic  once  done  away,  it  would  be  their  pur- 
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pose  to  encourage  Free  Trade  on  the  mines,  to 
which  end  they  would  invite  tenders  for  the  erection 
and  management  of  stores  within  individual  mining 
boundaries. 

The  representative  bodies  of  mining  industries  have 
held  a noteworthy  meeting  this  week,  at  which,  after 
a most  interesting  discussion,  it  was  decided  to 
take  concerted  action  in  respect  to  the  reduction  of 
native  wages.  The  necessity  of  such  a reduction  was 
agreed  to  on  all  sides,  though  some  diversity  of  opinion 
Was  expressed  as  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  it.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Langermann  that  without 
reducing  the  nominal  rates  of  native  pay  the  object 
aimed  at  could  be  indirectly  achieved  by  converting 
the  four  weeks’  payment  into  one  of  a full  calendar 
month,  and  by  making  a charge  for  food.  The  bodies 
represented  at  the  meeting  were  the  Chamber  of  Mines, 
the  Association  of  Mines,  and  the  Mine  Managers’ 
Association.  The  various  resolutions  passed  affirmed 
the  principle  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  reducing  the 
wages  of  natives,  and  referred  all  details  in  connexion 
therewith  to  a committee  of  nine — three  representa- 
tives from  each  body — who  will  report  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible  to  a meeting  of  the  combined  bodies. 
The  meeting  also  recorded  its  appreciation  of  the  action 
of  the  members  of  the  Second  Raad  in  passing  the  law 
for  the  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Money  Market  has  been  fairly  steady,  with  a 
slight  hardening  of  the  rate  for  loans  to  the  Stock 
Exchange  in  connexion  with  the  Settlement.  There  has 
been  a good  demand  for  money  at  \ per  cent.,  and  three 
months’  fine  bills  have  been  negotiated  at  about  |-|  per 
cent.  Bar  silver  has  been  quiet  at  31^.  per  ounce; 
Eastern  exchanges  have  been,  on  the  whole,  lower. 
Encouraging  advices  from  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the 
week  had  a good  effect  on  the  Foreign  Market;  Mr. 
Bryan’s  address  at  New  York  also  contributed  to  a 
more  cheerful  tone,  and  there  has  been  a general  upward 
tendency  of  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Wall  Street  is  still  in  a very  unsettled  condition, 
although  there  has  been  a slight  improvement  all  round, 
Mr.  Bryan  being  regarded  with  less  apprehension  since 
his  appearance  in  New  York.  The  Diamond  Match 
and  New  York  Biscuit  stocks  are  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  trustees  for  a year,  power  to  sell  being 
reserved  unless,  of  course,  there  is  a substantial  im- 
provement in  the  Market.  The  Murray  Hill  Bank 
has  closed  its  doors,  pending  examination  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Banking  ; but  this  is  of  little 
importance,  as  all  the  other  banks  dealing  with  it  are 
fully  protected.  Its  capital  only  amounts  to  $100,000, 
with  a surplus  of  $300,000  and  deposits  to  about 
$1,250,000.  The  failure  is  attributed  to  inability  to 
raise  money  on  securities. 

The  South  African  outlook  is  much  brighter,  but  the 
record  yield  for  the  Rand  has  had  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  Market.  The  prospect  of  an  almost  immediate 
termination  of  the  Matabele  war  has  done  much  to 
restore  confidence.  An  all-round  gentle  rise  may  be  ex- 
pected for  some  little  time;  but  the  delicacy  of  operation 
necessary  makes  the  Market  a very  dangerous  one. 
There  has  also  been  an  upward  tendency  in  Westra- 
lians  ; but  the  Market  has  been  irregular. 

The  account  rendered  by  the  chairman  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  Associated  Gold  Mines  of  Western 
Australia,  Limited,  was  more  than  satisfactory.  The 
Associated  Group,  as  it  is  usually  called,  comprises 
Lake  View,  South  Lake  View  Extended,  Associated 
Gold  Mines,  and  Associated  Southern  Mines.  These 
are  some  of  the  richest  properties  in  the  colony.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Company  to  put  another  mine  on 
the  market  shortly — the  “Adelaide,”  of  which  Mr. 
Gray,  the  well-known  expert,  spoke  very  highly  in  the 
course  of  a speech  last  month  at  the  Adelaide  Town 
Hall. 

The  richness  of  the  goldfields  of  British  Columbia  is 
not  yet  fully  appreciated  in  this  country,  although  the 
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Government  of  the  colony  is  doing  its  best  to  open  them 
up.  The  great  length  of  the  winter,  of  course,  militates 
considerably  against  mining  enterprise  there  ; on  the 
other  hand,  the  facilities  for  transport  and  the  near- 
ness of  the  colony  to  England  are  largely  in  its  favour. 
The  climate,  too,  is  excellent,  and  the  gold  is  easily 
worked.  A judicious  investment  of  capital  should 
bear  good  fruit  there.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the 
results  of  some  of  the  development  schemes  which  have 
already  been  put  before  the  public.  For  instance,  the 
success,  which  seems  highly  probable,  of  such  an  enter- 
prise as  the  Golden  River  Quesnelle,  Limited,  would 
result  in  a great  rush  to  these  goldfields,  and  a British 
Columbia  boom  would  make  a third  to  the  Kaffir  and 
Westralian  booms. 

British  Malaya,  again,  is  another  auriferous  country 
of  which  we  know  but  little.  There  is  a well-defined 
gold  belt  in  the  peninsula  traceable  for  some  400  miles, 
and  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labour  and  transport, 
and  to  the  excellent  supply  of  timber  and  water  there, 
a proportion  of  about  5 dwts.  of  gold  to  the  ton  should 
pay  for  working.  The  natives  have  worked  certain 
districts  for  centuries  in  a most  primitive  way  with  good 
results  ; it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  applications  of 
modern  science  might  bring  to  light  unsuspected  riches. 

The  latest  returns  of  the  gold  output  from  the  three 
principal  mining  Companies  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
continue  to  compare  very  favourably  with  those  of 
former  years,  and  in  each  instance  show  a good  margin 
of  profit  after  allowing  for  working  and  management 
expenses,  the  average  yield  per  ton  of  quartz  crushed 
being  over  10  dwts.  of  gold,  whereas  the  expenses  are 
easily  covered  by  a yield  of  5 dwts.  The  statistics  as 
received  by  the  mail  which  has  just  arrived  are  as 
follows  : 

January  February  March  April  May  June 

The  Raub  Mine  ..  1,119  oz.  5 dwts.  1,121  oz.  2 dwts.  1,000  oz.  sdwts. 

The  Punjom  ..  564  oz.  562  oz.  655  oz.  860  oz.  517  oz.  600  oz. 

The  Selinsing  506  oz.  14  dwts.  377  oz.  603  oz.  15  dwts.  622  oz.  261  oz.  9 dwts.  231  oz 

The  Cycle  share  Market  has  experienced  alternate 
activity  and  dulness  in  Birmingham  and  Dublin.  No 
changes  worth  noting  have  taken  place  : a fall  is  always 
followed  by  a rise,  and  vice  versa , so  that  from  week 
end  to  week  end  there  is  rarely  any  change  of  position. 

The  Brinsmead  business  has  ended  as  we  warned 
would-be  investors  that  it  must  end,  Mr.  Justice  North 
declaring  on  Tuesday  last  that  the  proceedings  of 
“Thomas  Edward  Brinsmead  & Sons”  were  “a  fraud 
from  beginning  to  end,”  and  that  “ they  had  intended 
to  establish  a business  by  stealing  as  much  as  they 
could  from  the  plaintiffs,”  the  well-known  firm  of  John 
Brinsmead  & Co.  We  hope  that  the  proceedings  will 
not  end  here,  and  that  such  subscribers  as  were  induced 
by  the  fraudulent  prospectus  to  send  their  money  to  the 
defendants  will  see  that  it  is  returned  in  full.  For  three 
gentlemen,  with  eighty  pounds  net  assets,  to  start  a 
business  on  a basis  of  misrepresentation,  and  then, 
after  becoming  insolvent,  to  attempt  to  float  it  for 
^jioo,ooo,  is  going  a little  too  far  even  in  this  age 
of  enterprise.  The  legal  point  involved  was  per- 
fectly clear,  and  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  by  the 
courts  since  the  “Singer”  case  many  years  ago.  A 
man  may  not  use  even  his  own  name  in  such  a way  as 
to  deceive  the  public  and  induce  them  to  believe  that 
they  are  buying  a well-known  article,  or  dealing  with  a 
well-known  firm,  when  in  reality  they  are  getting  some- 
thing quite  different.  In  France  and  Germany,  and 
indeed  every  civilised  country,  the  law  is  even  stricter, 
and,  all  things  considered,  the  “similar  name”  dodge 
may  now  be  regarded  as  nearly  played  out. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

TIIE  ANGLO-FRENCH  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  COM  PAN' Y, 
LIMITED. 

We  are  told  in  the  prospectus  of  this  Company  that 
it  “has  the  advantage  of  being  the  first  construction 
company  of  any  importance  formed  to  acquire  an 
established  business  turning  out  motors  for  carriages  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  possible  to  manufacture  them  ” ; and 
again  that,  “ on  June  i,  1896,  the  vendor  had  on  hand  a 


considerable  number  of  orders  from  responsible  persons 
which  are  taken  over  by  the  Company.”  “The  estab- 
lished business”  is  that  of  E.  Roger  & Co.,  of  Paris, 
and  that  is  all  we  can  learn  from  the  prospectus.  There 
is  not  a word  about  past  profits,  the  number  of  orders, 
the  size  of  the  factories  ; there  are,  in  fact,  no  answers 
to  the  many  questions  that  the  intelligent  investor 
would  naturally  ask  before  applying  for  shares.  So 
little,  indeed,  is  said,  that  we  fear  M.  Emile  Roger's 
business  is  not  in  a very  flourishing  condition.  We 
may  be  wrong  ; but,  under  any  circumstances,  we  do 
not  understand  how  any  motor  business  can  be  worth 
the  ^183,000  fixed  by  this  gentleman  as  the  purchase- 
price  of  the  whole  of  his  business  as  a going  concern, 
including  all  plant,  machinery,  tools,  patent  rights, 
models,  drawings,  goodwill,  and  the  optional  lease  of 
the  new  premises.  There  is  nothing  in  the  prospectus 
to  produce  a favourable  impression  of  the  scheme. 

THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  TRUST, 
LIMITED. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  Trust  should  not  prove 
as  successful  as  many  of  the  others  which  have  been 
formed  to  exploit  Western  Australia.  The  company,  it 
is  stated  in  the  prospectus,  has  acquired,  free  of  any 
charge  whatsoever,  the  option  to  purchase  at  par  sub- 
stantial interests  in  several  financial  undertakings  re- 
ported to  be  in  a very  flourishing  condition.  No 
promotion  money  is  to  be  paid  to  anyone,  the  pro- 
moter receiving  only  an  option  for  three  years  to 
purchase  50,000  ordinary  shares  at  par.  This  speaks 
well  for  his  faith  in  the  undertaking,  especially  as  the 
present  issue  consists  solely  of  the  50,000^1  prefer- 
ence shares,  which  with  100,000  £1  ordinary  shares 
make  up  the  capital  of  ^150,000,  and  as  the  ordinary 
shares  are  to  receive  no  dividend  till  the  Preference 
have  received  100  per  cent.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a 
vendor  to  prove  more  conclusively  his  belief  in  the 
eventual  prosperity  of  an  undertaking.  With  this  fair 
start  and  a good  working  Board  the  Trust  should  have 
a great  future  before  it. 

THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  MEXICO,  LIMITED. 

This  is  a parent  company  formed  with  a capital  of 
^jioo,ooo  in  shares  of  £1  each,  all  Ordinary  with  the 
exception  of  one  hundred  Adventurers’  shares.  Its 
first  enterprise  will  be  to  purchase  and  deal  with  a 
tract  of  country  known  as  Huruapa,  Chihuaha,  in 
Mexico.  This  district  is  described  in  the  prospectus  as 
“auriferous”  and  as  “a  well-known  mineral  area.” 
Captain  Francis  Drake,  M.E.,  estimates  the  ores  visible 
in  some  of  the  mines  now  available  on  the  property  at  about 
$1,900,000  Mex.  ; furthermore,  “ notwithstanding  thede- 
velopments,  the  territory  is  described  as  a virgin  goldfield  ” 
— we  quote  from  the  prospectus.  The  freehold  of  this  mag- 
nificent property,  with  buildings,  water  and  timber  rights, 
a mill,  and  the  mines,  the  Company  has  the  option  of 
purchasing  for  the  small  sum  of  $300,000  Mex.,  or 
about  ^33,150.  The  Directors  of  this  Company  desire 
that  subscribers  should  draw  their  own  conclusions 
from  the  description  “ of  the  magnitude  and  promise  of 
the  undertaking  ” rather  than  that  the  usual  estimates 
of  profits  should  be  set  forth  in  the  prospectus.  We 
think  this  is  a very  sensible  course — for  the  directors. 
Our  own  conclusions  are  that  as  many  shillings  as  are 
sent  to  the  Provincial  Bank  of  England  as  deposits  on 
shares  in  this  Company  will  be  shillings  wasted.  It 
may  be  that  we  are  dazzled  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
scheme,  and  that  we  see  wrong  ; we  hope  so — for  the 
sake  of  those  people  who  have  already  sent  their 
shillings. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  CHAPLIN  AND  POOR  LAW  CHILDREN 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  12  August , 1896. 

SIR, — The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Local  Government  Board  vote  of  supply  showed, 
if  nothing  else,  that  public  interest  had  been  awakened 
in  the  welfare  of  pauper  children.  Mr.  Hazell  (Leices- 
ter) moved  the  reduction  of  the  President’s  salary* 
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arguing  that  the  Poor  Law  Schools  Report  showed  a 
‘condition  of  things  which  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  Mr.  Drage,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Stuart,  &c., 
followed,  each  urging  reform,  the  first,  although  a 
young  member,  showing  a knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  commanded  the  attention  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Chaplin  replied,  and  after  expressing  sympathy  with 
the  Committee  which  drew  the  report,  the  guardians, 
the  officials,  the  children,  the  philanthropists,  and,  in 
short,  everybody  concerned,  he  began  to  defend  his 
office.  The  report  was  admirable,  but  was  it  true  ? 
He  had  himself  visited  a school  or  two,  but  he  had 
found  no  dull  children.  He  had  tried  them  with 
pennies,  and  found  they  knew  the  way  to  a sweet  slot. 
He  had  seen  the  institutions  clean,  and  had  heard  from 
the  officials  at  the  schools  that  the  girls  made  excellent 
servants.  He  had  not  studied  the  financial  question, 
but  he  was  glad  to  say  there  were  only  fifty  children 
with  ophthalmia  in  Hanwell,  and  he  trusted  that  things 
would  be  better  in  the  future.  Mr.  Mundella’s  answer 
was  complete.  The  Poor  Law  School  Committee  of 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  chairman  was 
composed  of  experts  who  had  not  visited  one  or  two 
schools,  but  every  one  in  the  metropolis,  and  by  the 
mouths  of  their  witnesses  every  word  of  their  report 
was  substantiated.  Was  such  experience  as  theirs  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  President’s  chance  and  superficial 
visits  to  schools,  many  of  which  had  vastly  improved 
since  the  inquiry  began  ? Was  his  casual  observation 
to  outweigh  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
inspectors,  who  after  twenty-five  years’  experience 
witnessed  to  the  dulling  influence  of  the  system  on 
the  characters  of  the  children,  and  that  the  indus- 
trial training  given  only  resulted  in  teaching  them 
to  “ botch’|and  cobble”?  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  congratulated  himself  that  there  were  only  fifty  chil- 
dren with  ophthalmia.  But  why  should  there  be  fifty  ? 
There  were  not  ^ per  cent,  in  the  normal  children’s 
schools.  These  were  pertinent  questions  and  such  as 
have  to  be  answered  by  action,  for  the  House  is  not 
quite  likely  to  agree  that  nothing  is  wanted  because  the 
President  of  the  Department  under  criticism  is  personally 
satisfied  that  his  office  has  done  all  things  right.  It  is 
impossible  to  gainsay  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee, 
or  to  ignore  their  recommendations,  but,  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  not  willing  to  acknowledge  failure 
and  to  promise  reform,  it  is  open  to  the  Government  to 
remove  these  as  well  as  all  other  State-supported 
children  from  their  care,  and  to  place  them  under  the 
Education  Department,  whose  sole  business  is  to  deal 
with  the  young. — Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

East-Ender. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Chapter  House,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  E.C., 

5 August , 1896. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  review  of  Sir  Robert  Philli- 
more’s  “Ecclesiastical  Law”  you  very  kindly  recom- 
mend to  my  notice  a passage  on  the  sources  of  the  law 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say 
that  in  my  charge  of  1894,  “The  English  Church  and 
the  Canon  Law,”  I quoted  from  Sir  Robert  Phillimore 
that  very  passage,  or  its  equivalent  to  the  same  effect  ? 
I have  no  copy  of  the  charge  at  hand,  as  I am  away 
from  London  for  the  holidays,  but  I have  asked  the 
publisher  to  send  one  to  you,  and  I think  your  reviewer 
will  find  that  I agree  with  the  great  ecclesiastical 
lawyer  whom  he  has  been  reviewing. — I am,  yours 
very  faithfully, 

William  Sinclair,  Archdeacon  of  London. 

[We  think  it  very  likely  that  Archdeacon  Sinclair  did 
quote  from  “ Phillimore.”  Not  Scripture  alone  can  be 
quoted  for  a purpose.  The  point  of  the  passage  is  not 
the  words  used,  but  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
them,  rightly  understood. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

THE  “ C.T.C.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  August,  1896. 

Sir, — The  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  has  become  an 
institution.  It  has  a very  large  list  of  members  paying 


five  shillings  a year,  and  it  has  handsome  new  offices 
in  Victoria  Street.  I want  to  know  what  it  does  to 
justify  its  existence.  It  has  made  some  arrangements 
with  the  French  custom-house  authorities,  which  I am 
credibly  informed  are  extended  to  all  cycling  clubs  by 
that  sympathetic  nation.  It  has  made  no  arrangements 
with  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  or 
Italy. 

Instead  of  parading  concessions  abroad,  which  are 
shared  by  the  Surrey  Wheelers  and  the  Derby  Rovers, 
I think  it  would  be  well  if  the  C.T.C.  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  its  clients  at  home.  Road-books 
are  what  are  most  wanted.  But  the  C.T.C.  has  only 
published  one  volume  dealing  with  the  South  and  West 
of  England.  The  Midlands,  the  East  Coast,  and  the 
North  are  untouched.  The  volumes  are  promised  but 
do  not  appear.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the 
exorbitant  charges  levied  by  the  railway  companies. 
You  can  get  a bicycle  carried  from  one  end  of  France 
to  the  other  for  a few  pence.  In  England  I pay  nine- 
pence  to  get  my  machine  carried  from  Paddington  to 
Taplow  at  my  risk. — Yours  obediently, 

Member  of  the  C.T.C. 

HOTEL  CHARGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hyde  Park  Court,  Albert  Gate,  London,  S.W., 

10  August , 1896. 

Sir, — I do  not  think  your  correspondent  “A.  G.”  is 
fair  in  his  complaint  re  Hotel  Cecil.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  to  obtain  refreshment  in  an  “ hotel  de 
luxe,”  such  as  the  above  is,  so  sumptuously  and  ex- 
pensively appointed,  at  the  same  prices  as  at  an  ordinary 
restaurant.  The  ordinary  price  in  a private  hotel  for 
chop  and  potatoes  is  55.  for  two  ; haricot  verts  extra, 
is.  6 d.  ; attendance,  is.  ; Apollinaris,  soda  water, 
is.  6 d.  ; total,  9 s.  I fail  to  see  the  “gross  extortion” 
your  correspondent  mentions,  compared  with  other 
hotels  of  the  same  class,  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  rich. — Yours  faithfully,  J.  W.  M. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  August  1896. 

Sir, — I can  endorse  the  complaint  of  “Vacuus 
Viator  ” as  to  the  dearness  and  badness  of  the  Oxford 
hotels,  and  I quite  agree  with  him  that  there  is  a mine 
of  gold  in  a good  Oxford  hotel.  I was  obliged  to  go  to 
the  Mitre  the  other  day,  and  found  it  crammed  with 
American,  German,  and  British  travellers.  The  house 
is  utterly  unsuited  for  a modern  hotel,  and  should  be 
pulled  down.  The  charges  are  rather  less  than  at  the 
Randolph,  and  the  food  is  about  as  bad.  Oxford  is  a 
capital  bicycling  centre  for  tours  in  the  West,  South,  or 
Midlands,  and  the  colleges  attract  a steady  flow  of 
parents,  candidates,  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts.  There 
happens  to  be  in  London  now,  and  disengaged,  the 
ablest  hotel  manager  in  the  world,  an  Englishman  (not 
myself),  who  has  managed  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  smartest  clubs  in  New 
York.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a company  promoter  to 
collect  the  necessary  capital,  to  acquire  and  reorganise 
the  existing  hotels  ; or,  better  still,  to  buy  a site  in  the 
historic  “ Broad  ” and  build  an  hotel  worthy  of  Oxford. 
It  ought  to  pay  as  well  as  the  Savoy. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Traveller. 

INFANT  LIFE  PROTECTION  ACT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  August  1896. 

Sir, — I am  sure  I am  but  expressing  the  feelings  of 
many  thousands  of  people  when  I offer  you  sincere 
congratulations  on  the  effect  of  your  recent  article* 
entitled  “ Legislation  versus  Philanthropy.”  Lord 
Denbigh  has  had  the  good  sense  to  modify  his  Bill 
on  the  lines  of  your  suggestions,  and  the  useful  and 
noble  work  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  various 
philanthropical  associations  will  not  now  be  interfered 
with.  Others  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  this  result. 
But  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  But  for  your 
powerful  advocacy  the  thing  would  not  have  been 
done. — Your  obedient  servant,  W.  P.  B 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.  SWINBURNE’S  “TALE  OF  BALEN.” 

“ The  Tale  of  Balen.”  By  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne. London  : Chatto  & Windus.  1896. 

MALORY’S  “Morte  d’Arthur  ” unqestionably  had  its 
influence  on  Spenser  and  Milton,  but  it  is  in  our 
English  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
Victorian  period  that  this  influence  has  reached  its 
highest  point.  England’s  Iliad,  as  the  great  prose 
romance  might  not  altogether  unfairly  be  called, 
supplied  the  subject-matter  of  a great  part  of  Tenny- 
son’s work,  while  the  “Tristram  and  Iseult  ” of 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  “Defence  of  Guinevere”  and 
other  poems  of  William  Morris,  and  the  “Tristram 
of  Lyonesse  ” of  Mr.  Swinburne  testify,  as  does 
Hawker  of  Morwenstow’s  fine  fragment,  “The  Quest 
of  the  Sangraal,”  to  the  enthralling  attraction  of 
Malory’s  work  for  poets  of  the  most  diverse  genius  and 
gifts.  The  golden  reign  of  King  Arthur,  in  short,  has 
been  to  our  Victorian  poetry  what  the  fabled  golden  age 
of  King  Saturn  was  to  Roman  poetry  of  the  Augustan 
age.  This  is,  perhaps,  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
poetry  of  a highly  organized  civilization  is  apt,  in  its 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present,  to  look  backward  with 
longing  to  a legendary  past,  where  it  can  re-create  for 
itself  an  ideal  society  more  in  accordance  with  its  aspi- 
rations and  desires.  Unless  on  the  supposition  of  some 
such  tendency  in  the  human  mind  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  an  age  when  the  limitations  of  time 
and  space  have  been  so  largely  overcome  by  the  mind 
of  man,  when  modern  science  with  its  undreamed-of 
inventions  has  so  largely  changed  the  conditions  of 
life,  and  the  mastery  of  man  over  natural  forces  has 
been  so  wonderfully  established,  the  highest  poetry  does 
not  look  forward  to  the  marvellous  future  of  mankind, 
instead  of  obeying  the  attraction  of  the  mythical  past. 
The  conquest  of  nature  by  man  has  gone  on  wondrously 
in  our  own  time,  the  elements  themselves  have  become 
our  servants  and  do  our  behests  with  ever-increasing 
docility,  and  yet  a great  poet  has  not  been  found  in 
this  age  of  poets  who  has  felt  the  impulse  to  celebrate 
this  mighty  change  which  has  gone  on  and  is  still  going 
on  before  our  eyes.  Partly  this  may  be  the  result  of  the 
consciousness  that  in  the  approaching  lordship  over  the 
elements,  the  final  conquest  of  the  material  world  and 
its  forces,  the  present  generation  shall  have  no  part  ; 
partly,  no  doubt,  it  comes  from  a deep  primal  human 
instinct  which  makes  mankind  look  back  to  the  early 
history  of  the  race,  and  see  it  in  the  same  rosy  light  in 
which  his  childhood’s  days  are  seen  by  the  individual. 

Mr.  Swinburne’s  mind  is  much  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  mediaeval  spirit,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  than  with 
the  scientific  spirit  which  had  certainly  influence  on 
Tennyson.  And  so  Mr.  Swinburne  is  able  to  throw 
himself  unreservedly  into  the  great  narrative  of  Malory 
and  to  render  it  not  only  with  poetic  fire  and  felicity 
but  with  a reverent  fidelity  to  legend  which  is  unfor- 
tunately conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  Tenn)'son’s 
renderings  of  the  same  work.  The  result  is  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  added  to  his  brilliant  and  fervent 
“Tristram  of  Lyonesse”  the  not  less  remarkable,  and 
in  some  respects  more  successful,  achievement  of  “ The 
Tale  of  Balen.”  “The  Tale  of  Balen”  is  simply  the 
second  book  of  Malory’s  “Morte  d’Arthur”  faithfully 
rendered  into  an  exceedingly  elaborate  metre,  with  an 
inspiration  which  catches  the  very  spirit  of  the  old 
story,  as  Tennyson’s  Balen  never  does,  while  it  is 
faithful  to  every  incident  and  even  in  a marvellous 
degree  to  the  letter  of  the  narrative.  Mr.  Swinburne 
deals  with  Malory  as  a reverent  and  perfectly  equipped 
translator  of  a great  classic  might  do  ; Tennyson 
deals  as  an  adaptor  whose  purpose  is  to  transform 
the  old  legend  and  make  it  accessible  to  the  modern 
reader,  and  modelled  to  suit  the  ideals  of  modern 
life.  The  result,  in  spite  of  all  Tennyson’s  high  poetic 
powers,  will  convince  an  impartial  critic  that  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  method  is  the  right  one,  though  we  may 
readily  admit  that  no  one  could  well  have  done  more  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  wrong  method  than  Tennyson  has  done. 
Every  detail  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  latest  poem  is  true 
to  the  old  legend,  and  this  reverent  fidelity  he  extends 
even  to  the  language  of  Malory  with  the  happiest 


effect,  for  Malory  at  his  best  it  is  not  easy  to  better. 
This  is  how  Malory  ends  his  second  book: — “Thus 
endeth  the  Tale  of  Balin  and  Balan,  two  brethren  born 
in  Northumberland,  good  knights.”  And  so  Mr. 
Swinburne  ends  : — 

“ This  is  the  tale  that  memory  writes 

Of  men  whose  names  like  stars  shall  stand, 

Balen  and  Balan,  sure  of  hand, 

Two  brethren  of  Northumberland, 

In  life  and  death  good  knights.” 

The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  fidelity  to  the  old 
legend,  when  we  contrast  this  particular  poem  of  his 
with  Tennyson’s  idyll  based  on  the  same  second  book 
of  Malory,  is  manifest.  King  Pellam  in  Tennyson’s 
idyll  is  arbitrarily  changed  into  a feeble  old  dotard, 
who  cries  to  his  men,  “Stay,  stay  him”;  very  unlike 
the  formidable  King  Pellam  of  Malory,  who  “caught 
in  his  hand  a grim  weapon  and  smote  eagerly  at 
Balen  ” ; while  the  mysterious  story  of  the  dolorous 
stroke  simply  disappears  in  the  late  Laureate’s  version. 
Again,  Vivien  and  the  guilty  loves  of  Launcelot  and 
Guinevere  are  dragged  in  by  Tennyson  with  equal 
persistency  and  infelicity  which  culminate  in  the  words 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Balan,  exculpating 
the  guilty  Queen,  of  which,  of  course,  there  is  not  the 
faintest  hint  in  Malory.  In  short,  were  Tennyson 
and  Mr.  Swinburne  competing  with  their  poems  on 
Balen  and  Balan  for  a prize  before  an  audience  as 
happily  critical  as  that  which  crowned  Sophocles, 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  prize  would 
go  to  Mr.  Swinburne.  Nor  is  it  only  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  approached  his  subject  in  the  right  spirit 
and  Tennyson  in  the  wrong.  Even  when  Tennyson 
selects  the  same  episode  his  treatment  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. He  waters  down  Malory’s  strong  words  into 

“We  two  were  born  together  and  we  die 
Together  by  one  doom.” 

He  puts  an  utterly  unnatural  and  unsuitable  speech 
into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Balan,  while  he  nowhere 
improves  on  Malory  by  his  additions,  as  does  Swin- 
burne : — 

“ But  Balan  rose  on  hands  and  knees, 

And  crawled  by  childlike  dim  degrees 
Up  towards  his  brother,  as  a breeze 
Creeps  wingless  over  sluggard  seas 
When  all  the  wind’s  heart  fails  it : so 
Beneath  their  mother’s  eyes  had  he, 

A babe  that  laughed  with  joy  to  be, 

Made  toward  him  standing  by  her  knee 
For  love’s  sake  long  ago.” 

While  the  passage  in  which  the  dying  Balen  lies,  wait- 
ing for  death,  beside  his  dead  brother,  is  altogether 
superior  to  the  whole  collective  merits  of  Tennyson’s 
“ Idyll  ” : — 

“ And  there  low  lying,  as  hour  on  hour 
Fled,  all  his  life  in  all  its  flower 
Came  back  as  in  a sunlit  shower 
Of  dreams,  when  sweet-souled  sleep  has  power 
On  life  less  sweet  and  glad  .to  be. 

He  drank  the  draught  of  life’s  first  wine 
Again  : he  saw  the  moorland  shine, 

The  rioting  rapids  of  the  Tyne, 

The  woods,  the  cliffs,  the  sea. 

“ The  joy  that  lives  at  heart  and  home, 

The  joy  to  rest,  the  joy  to  roam, 

The  joy  of  crags  and  scaurs  he  clomb, 

The  rapture  of  the  encountering  foam, 

Embraced  and  breasted  of  the  boy  ; 

The  first  good  steed  his  knees  bestrode, 

The  first  wild  sound  of  songs  that  flowed 
Through  ears  that  thrilled  and  heart  that  glowed 
Fulfilled  his  death  with  joy. 

“ So  dying  not  as  a coward  that  dies 
And  dares  not  look  in  death’s  dim  eyes 
Straight  as  the  stars  on  seas  and  skies 
Whence  moon  and  sun  recoil  and  rise, 

He  looked  on  life  and  death  and  slept.” 

While  comparing  the  work  of  Tennyson  and  Swinburne 
on  the  same  subject-matter,  and  observing  their  handling 
of  it,  it  may  be  allowable  to  point  out  the  extraordinary 
resemblances  of  this  fight  between  the  brothers  and  the 
story  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  the  fight  between  father 
and  son,  as  it  is  told  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  great  poem. 
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In  depth  of  Homeric  pathos,  in  calm  Homeric  majesty, 
Arnold’s  work  is  altogether  superior,  not  only  to 
Tennyson’s,  but  even  to  Swinburne’s  rendering  of 
Balen  and  Balan’s  fight  and  death,  and  suggests  a 
question  of  the  position  as  a poet  to  which  Arnold 
might  have  attained  had  he  been  able  to  give  himself 
entirely  to  poetry.  Arnold,  indeed,  made  only  a mode- 
rate success  of  his  lovely  “Tristram  and  Yseult,”  but 
he  was  incapable  of  such  a mistake  as  the  arbitrary 
alterations  of  the  legend  and  the  offensive  modernity 
which  vitiate  the  whole  scheme  of  the  “ Idylls  of  the 
King.”  Tennyson,  indeed,  everywhere  treats  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  just  as  cavalierly  as  Malory,  as  when  he 
coolly  changes  and  of  course  spoils  Geoffrey’s  striking 
story  of  King  Uther’s  conquest  of  the  fair  Ygerne  by 
the  aid  of  Merlin’s  magic.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we 
know  that  Tennyson  was  so  hampered  by  allegory  as 
to  be  unfitted  to  meddle  with  the  old  Arthurian  legend  ; 
“ By  King  Arthur,”  he  told  Mr.  Knowles,  “ I always 
meant  the  soul,  and  by  the  Round  Table  the  pas- 
sions and  capacities  of  a man.”  No  wonder,  then, 
if  his  knights  and  ladies  are  mere  sketches  of  modern 
figures,  as  his  King  is  a highly  idealized  copy  of 
“Albert  the  Good.”  The  spirit  of  the  Middle  Age 
as  unquestionably  does  not  inform  or  inspire  “The 
Idylls  of  the  King  ” as  it  does  breathe  through  “The 
Tale  of  Balen.”  Something  of  an  epic  simplicity,  the 
freshness  of  the  early  world,  does  distinguish  not  seldom 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  poem,  while  the  atmosphere,  with  its 
ever-present  sense  of  impending  doom  and  disaster, 
has  not  a little  of  the  magic  and  mystery  which  belong 
to  the  Middle  Age,  and  “The  Tale  of  Balen”  is  in 
these  respects  superior  even  to  the  more  magnificent 
but  less  truly  mediaeval  descriptions  of  the  same  author’s 
“ Tristram  of  Lyonesse.” 

A word  remains  to  be  said  upon  the  metre.  The 
difficulty  of  using  so  elaborate  a stanza  in  a long  narra- 
tive poem  can  only  be  estimated  by  an  experienced 
versifier,  and  the  extraordinary  success  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  our 
greatest  musician  in  words.  Wonderfully  few,  con- 
sidering the  great  difficulty  of  the  task,  are  the  lines 
where  sacrifices  are  made  to  the  requirements  of  the 
metre.  But  when  this  is  said,  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  for  a long  narrative  poem  the  difficult  stanza  chosen 
is  a mistake.  The  very  elaborateness  of  the  metre,  and 
especially  the  frequency  of  the  rhymes,  make  the  stanza 
after  a time  monotonous,  and  while  it  can  be  endured 
and  even  enjoyed  in  a brief  fragment  like  Tennyson’s 
“Sir  Lancelot  and  Queen  Guinevere,”  it  is  fatally  out  of 
place  in  a long  poem.  The  only  variation  in  his  elabo- 
rate stanza  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  allowed  himself 
is  the  rare  use  of  double  rhymes,  which,  if  for  nothing 
else  but  to  give  variety,  he  might  have  used  more  often. 

A far  more  suitable  metre  for  a long  narrative  poem 
might  have  been  found  in  the  free  metre  of  “ The  Lady 
of  Shalott,”  where  the  frequent  use  of  trochaic  lines  and 
double  rhymes  gives  the  charm  of  variety  and  prevents 
that  monotonous  effect  which  is  inevitable  in  a long 
poem  written  in  the  elaborate  iambic  stanza  of  “The 
Tale  of  Balen.”  The  stanza  Mr.  Swinburne  uses  with 
such  rare  mastery  fills  critical  readers  with  admiration 
for  the  skill  with  which  he  extricates  himself  from  its 
difficulties,  but  in  fixing  their  attention  on  the  metrical 
workmanship  spoils  the  effect  which  a narrative  poem  is 
intended  to  produce.  The  memorable  passages  in  “The 
Tale  of  Balen”  are  not  few.  In  expression  the  diction  is 
simpler  and  more  concrete  than  Mr.  Swinburne’s  diction 
usually  is.  There  is  a deeper  sympathy  with  external 
nature  as  well  as  with  the  heart  of  man.  Such  are  the 
fine  stanzas  on  the  love  of  brothers,  and,  again,  the 
description  of  Balen  riding  forth  from  his  Northumbrian 
home,  while  a touch  of  natural  magic  shows  itself  in 
such  lines  as  these  : — 

“ Strong  summer,  dumb  with  rapture,  bound 
With  golden  calm  the  woodlands  round.” 

“A  PERFECT  NOVEL.” 

“ Briseis.”  By  William  Black.  London  : Sampson 

Low,  Marston  & Co.  1896. 

'T'HE  principal  comic  periodical  of  England  has  de- 
scribed  this  work,  so  the  advertisements  assure 
us,  as  “ a perfect  novel.”  Hitherto  perfection  has  been 


the  rainbow-goal  in  fiction  as  in  other  paths  of  art,  and 
those  who  have  striven  most  arduously  to  attain  it,  and 
have  gone  farthest  in  their  quest,  have  most  fully 
realized  how  hopelessly  it  lay  beyond  human  grasp. 
But  we  have  the  word  of  “ Punch  ” for  it  that  the  trick 
has  been  done  at  last. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  contents  of  “ Punch  ” vary 
somewhat  as  to  mirth-compelling  value.  Some  things 
in  it  are  funnier  than  others  : some  there  are  which  do 
not  move  one  to  merriment  at  all.  In  this  present  case, 
we  have  a feeling  that  Mr.  William  Black  and  his 
thirty-third  book  should  not  be  laughed  at — at  least 
openly.  It  is  many  years  now  since  he  established 
himself  in  the  position  which  he  still  holds — that  of  a 
favourite  tale-spinner  and  romancer  for  the  gentler  and 
idler  portion  of  our  womankind.  It  is  a position  of  trust 
which  might  easily  have  been  abused,  and  it  must  be 
said  that  Mr.  Black  has  been  invariably  true  to  a very 
wholesome  and  cleanly  ideal.  It  is  true  that  his  first 
novel  came  very  near  rendering  this  blameless  later 
career  impossible.  It  was  written  thirty  years  ago,  and 
its  mere  title,  “ Love  or  Marriage,”  was  enough  to  make 
the  British  matron  shudder.  The  book  was  properly 
scolded  as  “risky  ” and  indelicate,  and,  moreover,  it  made 
no  money.  Mr.  Black  laid  to  heart  all  the  lessons  that  the 
episode  contained  ; he  said  to  himself,  “ Never  again  ! ” 
and  he  kept  his  word.  After  living  down  his  early  error 
in  respectable  obscurity  through  the  years  of  “ In  Silk 
Attire,”  “ Kilmeny,”  and  “ The  Monarch  of  Mincing 
Lane,”  he  achieved  the  proper  kind  of  distinction  in  1871 
with  “A  Daughter  of  Heth.”  Two  years  later,  when 
he  had  added  “The  Adventures  of  a Phaeton  ” and  “A 
Princess  of  Thule  ” to  his  list,  Mr.  Black  found  himself 
without  a rival  in  the  literary  affections  of  the  ladies  of 
England.  Perhaps  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  these 
affections  would  never  waver  through  a whole  quarter 
of  a century  ; at  all  events,  it  has  been  said  of  late  years 
that  there  were  tokens  of  ennui  in  the  corridors  of  Mudie, 
and  quite  undisguised  yawns  in  the  privacy  of  the 
boudoir.  This  is  at  best  a fickle  world,  and  the  sex  has 
a peculiar  reputation  in  the  matter  of  stability.  But 
Mr.  Black  is  still  dear  to  the  feminine  mind,  even  if  he  no 
longer  monopolizes  it,  and  his  middle-aged  solicitude  to 
maintain  the  familiar  hold  upon  it,  if  somewhat  pathetic, 
is  by  no  means  without  its  rewards. 

Actors  say  that  the  necessity  of  playing  one  part  for 
many  hundreds  of  nights  shatters  their  nerves  and  un- 
settles their  reason.  The  burden  of  writing  one  kind  of 
book  every  ten  months  or  so  for  thirty  years  must  be 
even  harder  to  bear.  Poor  Mr.  Black’s  task-mistress 
has  been  relentless  in  the  imposition  of  limitations. 
Often  indeed  he  must  have  gazed  in  sadness  from  his 
cushioned  seat  in  her  victoria,  or  through  the  laced 
window  of  her  morning  room,  with  wild  longings 
to  escape  into  the  rude  real  world  of  free  letters.  One 
determined  dash  for  liberty  is  remembered  against  him. 

It  was  fifteen  years  ago  that  he  published  “ Sunrise  ” — 
a book  empty  of  heather  and  devoid  of  salmon.  To  tell 
the  truth,  it  is  not  an  easy  book  to  re-read,  but  at  the 
time  it  aroused  a good  deal  of  enthusiasm  among  those 
who  were  not  attracted  by  the  Corney-Grain-parlour- 
entertainment  order  of  fiction.  But  its  sales  were  so 
small,  and  the  storm  of  high-voiced  reproaches  from 
those  who  had  the  power  to  make  sales  large  was  so 
threatening,  that  the  luckless  author  hastened  back  to 
his  allegiance.  He  never  strayed  again. 

The  materials  which  are  permitted  to  him  are  easily 
catalogued.  He  has  grouse,  yachts,  salmon,  heather, 
mountain  streams,  deer,  capercailzie,  northern  land- 
scape, and  sky  ad  libitum , to  begin  with.  The  more 
liberal  the  use  he  makes  of  these,  the  less  likely  is  he  to 
go  wrong.  He  has  a tolerably  free  hand  as  to  the 
people  in  his  books,  the  only  stipulation  being  that  they 
shall  not  at  any  point  seem  like  actual  human  beings, 
much  less  “behave  as  such.”  They  must  be  unreal, 
conventional,  and  above  all  things  sentimental.  Great 
care  is  necessary  in  the  matter  of  plain  labelling  ; the 
good  characters  must  have  their  virtues  clearly  marked, 
and  the  bad  folk  must  have  villainy  written  all  over 
them.  One  very  simple  method  of  distinguishing  the 
sheep  from  the  goats  is  by  the  test  of  poetry.  All  the 
nice  people  recite  verses  at  intervals — from  Scotch 
ballads  for  preference,  though  faulty  translations  from 
the  German  may  be  used  when  required.  We  believe 
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there  is  no  instance  in  all  Mr.  Black’s  books  of  a 
viciously  disposed  man  or  woman  who  discloses  any 
knowledge  of  poetic  quotations.  A considerable  latitude 
is  conceded  in  the  matter  of  foreigners  brought  into  the 
Highlands.  They  may  be  of  almost  any  nationality, 
so  long  as  they  know  enough  rudimentary  German  to 
introduce  the  occasional  phrases  which  Mr.  Black’s 
faithful  public  has  been  taught  to  comprehend.  They 
should  be  able,  moreover,  whenever  there  is  getting  to 
be  too  much  Scotch  landscape — to  recall  in  meditation, 
and  with  much  detail,  large  blocks  of  assorted  scenery 
in  their  native  land.  It  is  allowable  to  make  all  sorts  of 
humorous  capital  of  their  mistakes  in  a strange  country  : 
the  Continental  guest  who  is  puzzled  at  Gaelic,  who 
confuses  sea-trout  with  salmon,  who  thinks  that 
Scotch  whiskey  can  be  drunk  with  impunity,  and,  above 
all,  who  wants  to  shoot  sitting  birds,  can  always  be 
laughed  at.  So  far  as  is  possible,  the  evil  personages 
of  the  story  should  not  be  of  British  birth  ; where  this 
seems  unavoidable,  they  must  at  least  be  of  extremely 
low  origin,  and  have  their  eyes  set  close  together.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  nobility  are  invariably  beautiful, 
affable,  and  profoundly  versed  in  the  traditions  and 
lineage  of  their  lordly  houses.  They  have  at  their 
fingers’  ends  all  the  fine  things  their  ancestors  did,  and 
cite  these  with  innocent  pleasure  to  account  for  their 
own  splendour  of  conduct.  They  are  also  noteworthy — 
particularly  if  they  are  Scottish  nobles — in  that  they 
know  much  more  poetry  than  do  even  the  most  gifted 
of  the  commoners. 

As  regards  story,  no  hard-and-fast  rules  are  laid 
down.  The  eccentric  but  pure-hearted  old  man  may 
be  the  heroine’s  father,  or  uncle,  or  even  a remote 
relation,  and  he  may  die  or  live,  as  it  suits  Mr.  Black’s 
convenience.  The  heroine  herself — a dreamy  creature 
of  goddess-like  beauty  and  exceptional  accomplishments, 
but  no  intelligence  to  speak  of — must  not  be  engaged 
to  more  than  one  man  at  a time  ; but  beyond  this  she 
is  pretty  free.  She  may  be  engaged  to  the  hero  in  the 
early  part,  then  fall  under  the  spell  of  the  villain  for  a 
while,  and  eventually  get  the  hero  back  ; or  she  may 
pine  undetected  by  the  hero  almost  to  the  finish,  and 
then  romp  in  irresistibly.  Similarly,  she  may  have  a 
long  uphill  struggle  against  the  meretricious  beauty 
who  is  her  rival,  with  the  odds  against  her  most  of  the 
time  ; or  this  bad  woman  may  cloud  her  happiness  for 
only  a brief  but  very  anxious  period  just  before  the  end. 
All  that  is  insisted  upon  is  that  both  hero  and  heroine 
should  behave  with  incredible  folly,  but  be  actuated  by 
the  loftiest  and  most  chivalrous  sentiments  throughout. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  room  in  Mr.  Black’s  books  for  any- 
thing which  does  not  at  least  take  itself  to  be  lofty  and 
chivalrous. 

In  the  matter  of  endings,  fashions  vary.  In  the  late 
seventies  there  was  blood  on  the  moon,  and  so  we  had 
“ Madcap  Violet,”  wantonly  slain  in  one  part  of  the 
grey-cold  Northern  sea,  and  “ Macleod  of  Dare” 
plunging  fiercely  to  his  doom  through  the  tempest-torn 
waves  of  another.  But  these  are  calmer  times,  and 
heroes  and  heroines  seem  longer-lived.  Happy  termina- 
tions are  the  vogue  in  contemporary  Blackiana — and  we 
are  far  from  complaining  of  that. 

Nor  have  we  any  thought  of  complaint  about 
“Briseis,”  this  latest  and  “ perfect”  specimen  of  what 
Mr.  Black  has  been  driven  to  produce  by  the  demands 
of  his  clients.  It  was  written  for  them,  and  it  is  quite 
good  enough  for  them.  Considerable  trouble  has  been 
taken  to  secure  variety.  To  this  end  the  heroine, 
Briseis  Valieri,  is  supposed  to  have  had  a Greek  father  ; 
her  mother  was  an  Elliott  of  the  Lea.  The  hero  is  Sir 
Francis  Gordon,  of  Grantley,  but  he  has  a stepfather 
who  is  described  both  as  a Montenegrin  and  as  reign- 
ing Prince  of  Montrevelto.  The  way  is  thus  opened  to 
large  quantities  of  Hellenic  landscape,  as  compared  in 
the  girl’s  thoughts  with  the  Caledonian  article,  and  to  a 
terribly  thoroughgoing  Greek  scoundrel,  the  monstrous 
knavery  of  whose  intentions  is  only  equalled  by  the 
sheepish  futility  of  his  deeds.  The  Prince  of  Montre- 
velto is  good  for  two  whole  chapters,  one  showing  his 
foreign  shortcomings  in  a lurid  light  against  the  back- 
ground of  a moor  on  the  Twelfth  of  August,  the  other 
narrating  with  remorseless  circumstance  how  he  got  a 
stag  of  thirteen  points  to  his  gun.  Of  course  it  was  by 
an  “atrocious  fluke,”  but  his  Scotch  friends  are  too 


fine-minded  and  courteous  to  tell  him  so — especially  as 
he  is  a reigning  sovereign.  These  Scotch  people  are 
not  readily  distinguishable  from  the  five  hundred  or 
more  who  have  gone  before  them  in  Mr.  Black’s  novels. 
Perhaps  they  burst  into  quotation  with  more  spontaneity 
than  did  their  forbears,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  Elliotts  and  Gordons.  When  one  of  the 
former  says  : — 

“ He  turned  about  lightly,  as  the  Gordons  does  a’  ; 

“ I thank  you  Lady  Jean  ; my  love’s  promised  awa’,” 
the  most  ordinary  politeness  demands  that  the  other 
should  recall  equally  complimentary  lines  : — 

“ Why  dost  thou  smile,  noble  Elliott  of  Lariston  ? 

Why  does  the  joy-candle  gleam  in  thine  eye  ? 

Thou  bold  border-ranger, 

Beware  of  thy  danger, 

Thy  foes  are  relentless,  determined  and  nigh.” 

By  actual  computation,  thirty-one  pages — a tenth  of 
the  whole — are  broken  by  poetical  quotations  in  small 
type.  The  prevalent  taste  of  theatre-goers  for  so- 
called  musical  comedies  may  have  unconsciously  affected 
Mr.  Black’s  method.  The  familiar  landscape,  too,  seems 
a little  redder  than  it  used  to  be.  Those  sunsets  were 
always  wine-coloured,  but  now  the  specification  of  claret 
is  insisted  upon  several  times.  Even  the  mountain- 
stream  in  the  storm-flood  has  come  to  have  “ a ruddy- 
indigo  surface.”  As  the  hero  is  engaged  through  most 
of  the  book  to  the  wrong  girl,  he  cannot  hope  to  have 
much  luck  with  the  fishing.  He  hooks  something  as 
early  as  page  14,  and  it  gives  him  an  exciting  struggle 
through  three  pages,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  “only  a 
small  grilse  of  six  or  seven  pounds.”  Later  on,  the 
designing  flirt  who  is  keeping  him  away  from  Briseis 
induces  him  by  her  wiles  to  “snatch”  a thirty-pound 
salmon.  He  remains  too  much  of  a gentleman  “to 
contaminate”  his  own  rod  with  “any  such  iniquity,” 
but  he  uses  his  stepfather’s  (the  Montenegrins  are 
notoriously  without  scruples  in  these  matters),  and  the 
construction  of  the  snare  and  the  subsequent  struggle 
are  worth  five  pages.  This  is  the  lowest  moral  point 
that  he  touches  in  the  story,  and  under  its  demoralizing 
influence  he  becomes  engaged  to  his  temptress.  His 
gradual  regeneration  occupies  the  second  half  of  the 
book,  but  it  might  have  been  unavailing,  or  at  the  least 
required  another  volume,  if  the  flirt  had  not  dropped 
him  for  someone  else,  in  the  very  last  chapter  but  one. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  spoil  the  eager  interest  of  Mr. 
Black’s  great  army  of  fair  readers  by  revealing  what 
happens  after  that. 

AN  ALMOND  FOR  A PARROT. 

“ Documents  Illustrative  of  English  Church  History.” 
Compiled  by  Henry  Gee,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  and  W.  J. 
Hardy,  F.S.A.  With  an  Advertisement  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  London  : Macmillan  & Co. 

1896. 

THE  Bishop  of  Oxford,  that  infallible  historian,  has 
written  a rude  little  advertisement  to  this  book, 
in  the  “take  it,  or  be  hanged”  style.  He  pronounces 
it  to  be  a boon  and  a blessing,  and,  like  the  new-made 
world,  very  good  ; and,  as  he  is  thanked  for  reading 
the  proofs  and  is  Dr.  Stubbs,  he  has  a great  right  to 
speak  ; but  he  might  have  spoken  less  brusquely.  The 
idea  of  the  book  is  excellent  ; based,  of  course,  upon 
Cardwell’s  “ Documentary  Annals,”  and  now  familiar 
to  us  by  many  presentations  ; and  here  contained  in  a 
gross  of  documents  or  snips  of  documents,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  “ Select  Charters.”  Swallow,  ye  clergy 
and  students,  and  say  grace.  This  arbitrariness  at  the 
beginning  is  carried  out  through  the  book.  Eleven 
documents  bring  us  up  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
then  we  have  a covey  of  five  ; the  thirteenth  century 
has  eight,  the  fourteenth  ten,  the  fifteenth  only  four, 
the  sixteenth  forty-two,  the  seventeenth  thirty-five,  the 
eighteenth  one.  Why  not  include  the  letter  of  Mepham 
to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  on  holy  days  in  1332  ? Why 
not  give  the  Lollards’  petition  to  Henry  IV.  to  seize  on 
the  monasteries  and  clap  hundreds  of  new  landlords 
upon  the  property  ? Surely  this  was  an  egg  which 
hatched  out  into  an  epoch-making  chick  later  on  ? 
Then  some  of  Bonner’s  Visitation  Articles  shed  a great 
light  over  a curiously  unknown  time,  and  should  have 
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been  Included.  To  include  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don nowadays  was  superfluous,  the  writ  for  the  burning 
of  Sawtre  might  have  been  spared,  and  to  put  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement  is  contrary  to  the  preface.  But  there 
is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  this  is  an  indispensable 
book,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  whole  thing 
should  have  not  been  done  before  this  very  year. 

To  turn  to  the  book  itself.  There  is  some  fine  con- 
fused reading,  which  is  calculated  to  dispel  some  of  the 
illusions  which  hang  about  the  historical  notions  of  the 
ordinary  man.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  points.  The 
Lollards,  for  instance,  are  reckoned  as  very  fine  fellows. 
In  suburban  chapels  their  praises  are  preached  and 
their  virtues  are  prated  about,  and  it  is  an  article  of 
firm  belief  among  fancy  bazaar  men  and  their  ’prentice 
'boys  that  Lollardry  is  the  very  thing  to  suit  the  palate 
of  the  retail  trader.  On  the  contrary,  the  Lollards 
themselves  may  be  listened  to,  that  “ since  St.  Paul 
says,  ‘ having  food  and  raiment  let  us  be  therewith 
content,’  it  seems  to  us  that  goldsmiths  and  armourers 
and  all  kinds  of  arts  not  necessary  for  a man,  according 
to  the  apostle,  should  be  destroyed  for  increase  of 
virtue ; because  although  these  two  said  arts  were 
exceedingly  necessary  in  the  old  law,  the  New  Testament 
abolishes  them  and  many  others.”  Therefore,  Lol- 
lardry would,  if  it  were  faithfully  preached,  create  no 
small  stir  among  those  deacons  who  retail,  let  us  say, 
ormolu  clocks  or  pastry. 

Again,  the  Church  of  England,  as  interpreted  by  the 
precepts  and  practices  of  our  Low  Church  divines,  is 
supposed  to  have  a lively  zeal  for  matrimony,  and  we 
have  all  heard  that  the  married  clergy  are  an  inestimable 
blessing  and  privilege.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Ramsbotham 
voiced  the  belief  of  the  British  public  when  she  said  she 
“ could  not  abide  a calybeate  clergy,”  and  it  is  assumed 
that  the  blessed  reformers  were  entirely  of  her  mind. 
But  here  is  the  preamble  to  the  statute  of  1549,  which 
gave  us  the  boon  of  our  clergy-women:  “ Although 
it  were  not  only  better  for  the  estimation  of  priests 
and  other  ministers  in  the  Church  of  God,  to  live 
chaste,  sole  and  separate  from  the  company  of  women 
and  the  bond  of  marriage,  but  also  thereby  they 
might  the  better  intend  to  the  administration  of 
the  gospel  and  be  less  intricated  and  troubled  with 
the  charge  of  household,  being  free  and  unburdened 
from  the  care  and  cost  of  finding  wife  and  children,  and 
that  it  were  most  to  be  wished  that  they  would  willingly 
and  of  their  selves  endeavour  themselves  to  a perpetual 
chastity  and  abstinence  from  the  use  of  women  : Yet 
forasmuch  as  the  contrary  has  rather  been  seen,  and 
such  uncleanness  of  living  and  other  great  incon- 
veniences, not  meet  to  be  rehearsed,  have  followed  of 
compelled  chastity,  and  of  such  laws  as  have  prohibited 
those  (such  persons)  the  godly  use  of  marriage  ; it 
were  better  and  rather  to  be  suffered  in  the  common- 
wealth, than  those  which  could  not  contain,  should, 
after  the  counsel  of  Scripture,  live  in  holy  marriage, 
than  feignedly  abuse  with  worse  enormity  outward 
chastity  or  single  life,”  &c.  All  such  salutary  correctives 
are  very  good  for  us,  and  Messrs.  Gee  & Hardy  have 
laboured  well  and  wisely  for  our  edification,  but  they 
have  erred  grievously  in  one  thing.  They  have  not 
troubled  to  add  an  index  to  their  table  of  contents  ; and 
this  in  the  language  of  our  fathers  is  a particular  grief 
to  us  and  a peccant  humour  in  them,  and  we  pray  to  be 
eased  and  relieved  in  this  behalf,  in  the  second  and  in 
all  following  editions  of  this  book,  anything  to  the 
contrary  thereof  notwithstanding.  Then  we  shall  all  be 
as  meekly  grateful  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  orders  us 
to  be. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  FEDERATION. 

“ A Federal  South  Africa.”  By  Percy  Alport  Molteno, 

LL.B.  London  : Sampson  Low,  Marston,  & Co. 

1896. 

]WT  R-  MOLTENO  has  brought  the  practice  of  the 
law  courts  to  bear  in  writing  his  book.  He  has 
taken  a precedent,  and  argues  his  case  with  constant 
reference  to  the  methods  adopted  on  a historic  occasion. 
In  other  words,  he  considers  the  pros  and  cons  of  a 
Federal  Union  for  South  Africa  by  the  aid  of  a remark- 
able comparison  “of  the  critical  period  of  American 
history  with  the  present  position  of  the  Colonies  and 


States  of  South  Africa.”  For  purposes  of  argument 
the  idea  is  capital,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  agree  that 
the  differences  of  the  American  Colonies  little  more  than 
a century  ago  were  as  radical  as  are  those  in  South 
Africa  to-day.  The  tendency  of  the  American  States 
was,  at  any  rate,  towards  progress  ; whereas  the  dis- 
position of  the  Boers,  without  whose  adhesion  South 
African  Federation  could  not  permanently  succeed,  is 
stubbornly  conservative,  if  not  positively  retrogressive. 
And  since  Mr.  Molteno’s  book  was  written  the  difficulties 
have  been  seriously  increased  by  the  Jameson  raid  and 
the  revelations  forthcoming  in  connexion  with  it.  Yet, 
great  as  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  there  is  no  need 
to  despair  that  South  Africa  will  ultimately  realize  the 
absolute  importance  of  effecting  some  form  of  union. 
Before  the  American  States  were  joined  together  by  the 
master  influence  of  patriotism,  the  opinion  was  pretty 
general  that  the  idea  was  one  of  “the  idlest  and  most 
visionary”  ever  conceived  “even  by  writers  of  romance.” 
The  prospect  in  South  Africa  to-day  could  not  be  de- 
scribed in  more  hopeless  terms,  and  would  wholly  justify 
the  pessimist  did  not  experience  warn  us  that  in  politics 
it  is  usually  the  unforeseen  which  happens. 

We  cannot  commend  the  tone  in  which  Mr.  Molteno 
has  presented  his  case.  He  would  have  done 
much  better  to  look  at  the  question  in  a judicial  light, 
rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mere  advocate. 
Some  of  his  judgments  concerning  England’s  inter- 
ference in  South  African  affairs  are  partial.  England’s 
action  has  not,  as  we  know  too  well,  always  been 
wise  ; Lord  Carnarvon  made  mistakes  ; Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  not  infallible  ; but  Mr.  Molteno,  it  seems  to 
us,  wholly  misinterprets  their  motives,  and  is  not  too 
well  informed  concerning  the  inner  history  of  some 
transactions  which  he  elects  to  describe.  He  charges 
Lord  Carnarvon  with  having  spoiled  a South  African 
rapproche?nent  by  an  ill-conceived  and  ill-advised 
attempt  at  forcible  confederation.  One  might  imagine 
from  Mr.  Molteno’s  way  of  putting  things  that  Lord 
Carnarvon  endeavoured  autocratically  and  arbitrarily 
to  establish  federation.  Lord  Carnarvon  was  undoubt- 
edly eager  to  induce  the  South  African  Colonies  and 
States  to  unite,  but  the  gravest  mistake  he  made  was 
to  select  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  to  educate  them  to  a 
proper  comprehension  of  the  necessity.  Mr.  Froude’s 
genius  for  provoking  controversy  had  disastrous  re- 
sults, and  Lord  Carnarvon,  a little  later,  showed  his 
respect  for  the  susceptibilities  of  those  concerned 
by  submitting  his  draft  Enabling  Bill  to  the  local 
Ministry.  Lord  Carnarvon  sought  to  foster,  not  to 
force,  federation.  In  the  same  way  with  regard 
to  the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Molteno  says  it  was  “ treacher- 
ously seized.”  But  has  it  not  long  since  been  made 
clear  that  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  annexed  the  Trans- 
vaal in  an  hour  when  the  Boers,  beaten  and  broken  in 
every  sense,  could  only  be  saved  by  the  hand  of  Britain 
from  annihilation  ? Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone’s  action 
may  have  been  wrong  ; it  certainly  was  not  treacherous. 
As  for  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  we  can  understand  that  he  is 
not  wholly  beloved  by  a writer  whose  name  is  Molteno. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  refused  to  allow  the  Ministry  of  Mr. 
Molteno’s  relative  either  to  supersede  Imperial  authority 
in  the  Gaika  and  Galeka  war,  or  to  adopt  unnecessarily 
harsh  measures  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  ; and  ulti- 
mately took  the  strong  measure  of  dismissing  it  from 
office.  It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Molteno  has  introduced 
disputable  and  unessential  matter  into  a volume  which, 
without  it,  would  win  the  heartiest  approval  of  all  who 
can  appreciate  the  needs  of  South  Africa  to-day. 

Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  Imperial  statesmen 
may  have  been,  Mr.  Molteno  ought  to  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  a very  large  measure  of  excuse  for 
them.  His  book  contains  one  chapter  of  quite  sensa- 
tional interest.  Whether  any  part  of  the  information  it 
gives,  which  will  be  new  to  the  general  public,  was  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Government,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  ; but  the  chances  are  it  was,  and  in- 
fluenced their  policy.  Germany  as  long  ago  as  1875  was 
advised  to  attempt  the  foundation  in  South  Africa  of  a 
German  Empire  beyond  the  seas.  The  Transvaal  was 
to  be  annexed  and  exploited,  and  a new  Germany  gradu- 
ally carved  out  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  That  these 
representations  did  not  fall  on  altogether  barren  soil  at 
home  was  fairly  clearly  shown  in  the  establishment  of  a 
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colony  in  South-West  Africa,  and  new  evidence  in  this 
direction  has  been  forthcoming  repeatedly  since.  “Woe 
betide  South  Africa  if  it  ever  passes  into  the  grip  of 
Germany,”  says  Mr.  Molteno  ; “verily  it  will  feel  as  did 
the  Hebrews  of  old,  that  Germany’s  little  finger  is  thicker 
than  England’s  thigh,  and  a chastisement  of  whips  will 
be  replaced  by  one  of  scorpions.”  That  there  may  be  no 
doubt  on  this  point,  Mr.  Molteno  enlarges  on  the  dif- 
ference in  the  history  of  the  colonies  in  which  English 
ideas  have  prevailed  from  that  of  colonies  in  which  the 
French,  the  Spanish,  or  the  German  have  been  para- 
mount. If  Germany  realized  her  ambition  in  South 
Africa,  the  question  of  federation  would  soon  be  settled. 
Union  would  be  effected  under  conditions  of  bureaucracy 
and  militarism  as  effective  as  they  would  be  irksome. 

BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

“Wild  Life  of  Scotland.”  By  J.  H.  Crawford,  F.L.S. 

London  : John  MacQueen.  1896. 

“The  Hare.”  Fur  and  Feather  Series.  London: 

Longmans  & Co.  1896. 

“ "\^7TLD  Life  in  Scotland  ” is  one  of  those  delightful 
» V books  which  one  places  on  the  shelf  with  the 
Colquhouns  and  the  St.  Johns,  nor  is  it  possible  to  give 
it  higher  praise.  Mr.  Crawford  is  a zealous  enthusiast 
and  more  of  the  naturalist  than  the  sportsman.  Yet  he 
loves  sport,  and  we  go  heartily  with  him  when  he 
pronounces  in  favour  of  the  old-fashioned  ways — for 
wild  shooting  over  dogs  and  moderate  mixed  bags. 
He  knows  all  Scotland  well,  from  the  Shetlands  to  the 
Solway  ; but,  though  he  does  not  define  his  own  special 
locality,  we  take  it  to  be  somewhere  in  the  Earl  of 
Glenallan’s  country,  between  the  higher  Grampians  and 
the  Bell  Rock.  We  advisedly  specify  the  lonely  sea- 
tower  where  Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  cut  away  the  warning 
bell,  because,  with  one  fcot  on  land  and  one  on  sea,  Mr. 
Crawford’s  marine  studies  are  even  fresher  and  more 
original  than  his  land  sketches.  As  for  his  enthusiasm, 
he  is  absolutely  indifferent  to  what  weaker  men  think 
indispensable  comforts.  He  spent  days  or  weeks,  for 
example,  in  a windowless  hovel  in  the  Shetlands  while 
pursuing  his  investigations  among  the  fishes  of  those 
seas,  and  he  goes  off  upon  a mountain  ramble  in  a 
dripping  autumn  with  nothing  but  the  suit  of  clothes 
upon  his  back.  He  is  a remarkably  close  observer,  but 
nevertheless  he  brings  a poetic  imagination  into  play, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  most  effective  of  his  pictures 
are  those  in  which  speculation  has  outshot  experience. 

A pretty  specimen  of  his  realistically  poetical  style  is 
in  the  contrast  he  draws  between  those  enchanting  rival 
songsters  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird.  The  mavis 
breaks  into  song  in  the  morning  “in  a glad  matin 
breathing  the  hopefulness  of  daybreak.  The  blackbird 
belongs  to  the  evening,  as  his  very  colour  would  sug- 
gest. His  song  is  a vesper,  according  with  the  sober- 
ness of  twilight.”  A similar  vein  of  fancy  underruns 
everything,  and  yet  he  can  be  practical  and  scientific 
enough  when  he  comes  to  discuss  evolution,  survival, 
and  other  abstruse  dogmas.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
snatches  at  plausible  theories  which  will  hardly  hold 
water,  although  he  only  adopts  them  tentatively.  Why 
have  rabbits,  whose  colour  is  so  closely  assimilated  to 
their  surroundings,  the  brilliant  white  fuds  which  be- 
tray them  ? Darwin  was  puzzled  and  consulted  Wallace. 
Wallace  suggested  that  as  they  are  twilight  feeders  the 
white  tails  served  as  a danger  signal  to  the  young,  when 
the  seniors  were  scuttling  for  safety.  The  premises  of 
that  eminent  naturalist  were  false,  for  anyone  taking 
his  walks  abroad  at  this  season  may  see  that  the  rabbits 
are  on  the  feed  till  late  in  the  morning,  beginning  again 
early  in  the  afternoon.  But  in  his  facts  Mr.  Crawford 
is  reliable,  and  sometimes  original.  We  know  Scotland 
pretty  well  ourselves  ; yet  it  is  news  to  learn  that  there 
are  not  a few  districts  where  the  eider  duck  is  tolerably 
common.  Though  as  to  that  we  may  plead  that  St.  John 
was  equally  ignorant.  Mr.  Crawford  calls  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  number  of  eggs  in  a nest  is  a rough 
gauge  of  the  parents’  risks.  Birds  practically  defence- 
less, with  nests  that  are  exposed  to  many  enemies,  gene- 
rally have  a dozen  or  more.  Perhaps  Providence  had 
a thought  for  man’s  passion  for  sport  when  making 
generous  arrangements  for  the  grouse  and  partridge. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  puffin,  which  neither  man  nor 
beast  greatly  cares  to  trouble,  keeps  up  the  breed  upon 
single  nurslings.  With  the  fishes  of  the  sea  there  is 
a similar  analogy.  In  the  spawn  that  floats  and  is  fed 
upon,  the  eggs  are  countless — the  female  cod  drops 
several  millions,  of  which  only  a half-dozen  may  be 
hatched.  But  when  heavy  spawn  sinks  in  comparative 
safety  to  the  depths,  the  quantity  is  very  limited.  Such 
facts  come  within  the  range  of  actual  observation,  for 
Mr.  Crawford  is  an  expert  with  dredge  and  drag-net. 
Moreover,  from  his  experience,  he  gives  an  extremely  in- 
teresting account  of  the  respective  habitats  of  the  flat 
and  round  fishes.  Like  the  sea-birds  affecting  the 
North  and  South,  those  fishes  thin  away  rapidly  in  cer- 
tain latitudes,  ultimately  disappearing  altogether.  He 
has  much  to  say  about  sea-fishing,  although  like  all 
Scotchmen  he  naturally  contemns  it — and  a good  deal 
more  as  to  sport  in  the  streams  and  lochs,  where  he 
recalls  reminiscences  and  condescends  to  particulars. 
He  asserts,  and  we  entirely  hold  with  him,  that  the 
introduction  of  pike  in  many  of  the  lochs  has  been  an  un- 
mitigated boon  to  the  skilled  angler,  although  the  cockney 
novice  grumbles — for  now  we  have  quality  and  size  in 
place  of  quantity.  In  Katrine,  for  example,  there  is  now 
tolerable  fishing,  whereas  formerly  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  cast  flies  for  the  minnows  and  sprats.  The 
weight  of  the  Loch  Leven  trout  has  always  been  main- 
tained by  the  presence  of  pike  in  that  famous  water. 
But  it  seems  superfluous,  as  he  says,  to  have  turned 
down  pike  in  Loch  Awe  among  the  sabnones  feroces  the 
Gillaroos,  whose  voracity  is  proverbial  and  who  fatten 
themselves  freely,  like  Saturn,  on  their  own  offspring. 
But  we  might  go  on  indefinitely  -with  our  comments  on 
a book  which  is  a wellspring  of  enjoyment  and  a mine 
of  information. 

Coming  upon  “The  Hare,”  in  “The  Fur  and  Feather 
Series,”  we  may  almost  expect  future  volumes  on  the 
Great  Auk  and  the  Dodo.  Happily  it  is  not  altogether 
so  bad  as  that ; but  already,  thanks  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt’s  infamous  exterminating  Act,  the  hare  has- 
well-nigh  disappeared  from  many  districts.  Where  it 
survives  is  only  owing  to  good  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant ; and  in  these  times  it  is  problematical 
how  long  such  relations  may  endure.  We  do  not  regret 
the  record  bags  of  hundreds  of  hares  slaughtered  in  a 
single  bloody  battue.  But  the  cheery  cry  of  the  little 
beagles  and  the  merry  harriers  has  been  hushed  in 
many  a vale  and  woodland  ; local  coursing  has  been 
nearly  killed  and  the  breed  of  greyhounds  put  in  a fair 
way  to  be  extinguished.  So  each  chapter  of  this  volume 
awakens  melancholy  memories.  No  one  will  feel  that 
more  deeply  than  the  literary  vagabond  who  looked  to 
poaching  the  remunerative  hare  as  a profession.  Why 
tantalize  us,  he  may  ask  Mr.  Macpherson,  with  putting 
us  up,  all  too  late,  to  invaluable  dodges,  and  discussing 
the  relative  merits  of  lurcher  and  Bedlington  terrier, 
when  the  trade  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  ? 
Even  Mr.  Lascelles’  excellent  hints  upon  shooting  lose 
much  of  their  zest  and  practical  interest.  Still,  as  the 
rabbit  will  continue  with  us  when  the  hare  has  gone, 
we  call  attention  to  his  remarks  as  to  shooting  well 
forward  at  a crossing  hare.  Two  hints  we  consider 
excellent.  The  first  is,  when  firing  at  hare  or  rabbit,  to 
consider  them  as  heads  with  no  bodies  attached.  The 
second,  when  you  find  you  tailer  by  shooting  behind, 
to  practise  at  sending  your  charge  into  the  ground  a 
full  yard  in  advance  of  the  animal.  We  believe  in  that 
case  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  you  will  find  him 
stumbling  head  foremost  among  the  scattering  shot. 
Of  course  the  chapter  on  the  blue  hares  has  a present- 
day  value,  because  they  will  always  swarm  on  the 
highland  hills.  But  then  one  of  those  semi-circular 
drives,  though  the  bag  is  on  a stupendous  scale,  is  sheer 
butchery  and  the  very  A B C of  pot  shooting.  As 
Mr.  Lascelles  says,  these  prolific  nuisances  must  be 
kept  down  ; but,  as  he  adds,  the  real  charm  of  such  a 
day  is  in  the  magnificence  of  the  views  from  command- 
ing heights.  Finally,  Colonel  Herbert  contributes  a 
capital  chapter  on  cookery,  and  it  is  useful  too,  be- 
cause it  applies  equally  to  imported  game.  But  surely 
he  makes  a singular  omission  in  giving  the  recipe  for 
thick  or  Scotch  soup.  He  calls  it  “ a decoction  of  hare  in 
good  beef  stock,  thickened  without  the  addition  of  the 
meat.”  The  special  feature  is  the  infusion  of  the  blood 
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as  a thickening.  Hear  Meg  Dods,  a supreme  autho- 
rity on  the  subject  ! “Save  all  the  blood,”  she  says, 
“ which  must  be  carefully  strained  through  a fine  sieve 
and  afterwards  added  to  the  stock.” 

THREE  PLEADERS. 

“ The  Idea  of  God  and  the  Moral  Sense.”  By  Herbert 
Baynes,  M.R.A.S.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 
1896. 

“ The  Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God.”  By  Dr. 
W.  Herrmann.  Translated  by  J.  Sandys  Stanyon. 
(Theological  Translation  Library.)  London  : 
Williams  & Norgate.  1896. 

“ Daniel  in  the  Critic’s  Den.”  By  R.  Anderson,  LL.D. 
London  : Blackwood  & Sons.  1896. 

MR.  BAYNES  couches  the  lance  philological  against 
the  gentlemen  who  would  trace  theology  back 
to  animism  and  thence  into  the  mere  shivering  fits  of 
naked  and  primitive  peoples.  Armed  with  some  Aryan 
studies,  the  works  of  Professor  Max  Muller,  and  a Bible 
Society  collection  of  a hundred  “Paternosters,”  he 
makes  a globe-trotting  excursion  from  China  to  Peru, 
and  finds  or  puts  within  every  tongue,  some  theological 
conceptions  implying  Self-existence,  Life  fountain,  First 
Cause,  Lord,  Creator,  and  so  on.  He  contends  that 
the  appeal  to  language  and  the  most  ancient  mummies 
of  history  to  be  found  in  words,  show  that  early  peoples 
had  a noble  faith,  and  that  the  very  Hottentots  are 
really  degenerate  alumni  of  some  primitive  Mansfield 
College,  before  they  fell  from  grace.  This  is  done  with 
such  a laborious  parade  of  learning  that  one  is  tempted 
to  think  that  Mr.  Baynes  has  played  upon  us  the  old 
trick  of  the  young  tradesman  and  crowded  all  his 
goods  into  the  shop-window  at  once.  Savages  alive 
are  so  different  from  what  they  appear  when  one  reads 
of  them  in  books  of  travels  and  the  roseate  reports  of 
missionary  societies.  A young  enthusiast,  not  so  many 
months  ago,  was  staying  up  in  the  far  bush  in  Australia, 
when  a wild  black  came  in  and  asked  for  work.  His 
game  had  all  been  shot,  and  most  of  his  tribe  had  “ died 
out,”  as  we  politely  put  it  ; but  he  had  hunted  emu, 
trouserless  to  the  last  and  uncivilised.  “Who  made 
all  these  ? ” asked  the  Englishman  in  pidgin,  pointing 
to  the  jagged  hills  and  the  saffron  sky,  through  which 
the  white  stars  were  just  peeping.  The  blackfellow 
looked  round,  genuinely  astonished  and  answered 
(mutatis  mutandis ),  “ I’m  bothered  if  I know  ! ” And  so 
they  mostly  reply,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  civilized 
enough  to  reply  in  any  language  one  can  report.  “ Ah, 
but  his  red  and  white  paint  and  some  obsolete  roots  in 
his  tongue  would  show  that  his  people  had  forgotten 
their  spiritual  and  antique  sun  worship,”  Mr.  Baynes 
would  reply.  Let  Mr.  Baynes  make  mincemeat  of  Comte, 
if  he  likes  ; but  how  is  the  cause  of  religion  advanced, 
if  whole  races  of  men,  who  once  knew  God  and  Duty, 
are  left  unshepherded  and  unlighted  ? Does  it  not 
merely  extend  and  intensify  the  difficulty  to  say  that  the 
people  who  now  walk  in  darkness  once  saw  a great 
light  ? Mr.  Baynes  means  his  book  to  be  a kind  of 
sermon  in  word  studies  ; he  deduces  for  edification,  but 
he  is  unaware  of  the  dangers  which  he  labours  to 
approach.  Meanwhile  let  us  be  content  to  say  that  the 
shiny  cheap  paper  and  slim  type  are  too  suggestive  of 
the  Fatherland,  that  the  inferences  show  great  agility, 
and  that  the  author  has  not  heard  of  Hunterian  trans- 
literation. 

Mr.  Sandys  Stanyon  wants  to  be  a Protestant,  and  to 
have  a theology  and  to  cling  to  the  tail  of  the  priceless 
Reformers.  At  the  same  time  he  wants  to  escape  from 
the  intellectual  summaries  of  faith  which  are  called 
dogmas  and  from  the  ungovernable  gush  of  mystical 
anarchy.  He  wants  a free  hand  to  criticise  the  Bible, 
and  yet  to  have  perfect  accord  and  concord  with  those 
who  take  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  as  their  re- 
ligious alpha  and  omega.  Therefore  he  calls  in  his  big 
brother  Dr.  Willibald  Herrmann,  and  the  two  together 
nail  a bundle  of  foolish  theses  to  the  doors  of  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  will  impart  to  the  devout 
disciple  and  buyer  the  great  secret  of  how  in  theological 
matters  it  is  possible  to  eat  one’s  cake  and  have  it  too. 
There  is  something  quaintly  simple  in  the  whole  plan. 
The  British  public  is  yearning  to  inclose  space  within 
parallels,  to  be  intelligent  without  doctrines,  to  be 
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Scriptural  without  Scripture,  and  in  a word  to  sit  upon 
cheap  chairs  of  air.  Therefore  a German,  a real 
German,  will  profess  and  teach  these  arts.  Moreover, 
the  same  German  shall  use  phrases  such  as  Jesus  only, 
the  Person  of  Christ,  and  the  fellowship  of  believers, 
which  sound  both  familiar  and  orthodoxly  dissenting, 
and  worthy  of  Dr.  Horton  himself — deep,  of  course, 
but  none  of  your  German  freethinking.  As  for  Roman 
Catholics,  so  far  from  favouring  them,  Dr.  Herrmann 
may  be  relied  upon  to  assert  that  they  are  hopelessly  in 
the  wrong.  They  have  a miserably  inefficient  concep- 
tion of  Christ  (p.  26),  are  beggared  by  priests  (149), 
taught  absurd  notions  about  devotion  (164),  and  in 
general  are  persons  for  whom  effective  piety  is  impos- 
sible. If  Joey  Bagstock  or  Isaac  Mendoza  have  left 
any  of  his  kith  and  kin  upon  the  earth  they  will  readily 
adopt  the  principles  of  this  book,  which  are  “roguish 
perhaps,  but  sly — devilish  sly  ” ; and  it  must  be  a per- 
fect boon  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chadband,  to  whom  we 
warmly  recommend  it. 

Dr.  Robert  Anderson’s  “Daniel  in  the  Critic’s  Den  ” 
has  a happy  title,  faintly  suggestive  of  those  pungent 
seventeenth-century  methods,  when  Dr.  Lazarus  Seamon, 
for  instance,  was  refuted  by  a pamphlet,  “ Lazarus’ 
Sores  Licked.”  Perhaps  Dr.  Anderson  would  have  done 
better  if  he  had  called  his  tract  “ Dean  Farrar  Flogged,” 
or  “A  Round  Dozen  for  Daniel’s  Defamer.”  Much 
may  be  done  by  titles.  It  is  impossible  not  to  read  and 
enjoy  the  exposition  of  the  flabbiest  and  most  verbose 
of  critics.  It  is  smartly  effected,  and  is  a well-deserved 
fustigation  ; for  what  demon  lured  Dean  Farrar  into 
the  realm  of  exegesis  ? But  is  Daniel  rescued  from  the 
lion’s  den  by  merely  lifting  the  lion’s  skin  from  Dean 
Farrar  and  disclosing — we  all  know  what  ? Dr.  Driver 
still  remains  rampant,  and  the  light  oak  cudgel,  which 
is  amply  sufficient  in  the  one  case,  becomes  a useless 
and  dangerous  weapon  in  the  other.  Flushed  with 
victory,  Dr.  Anderson  would  have  us  to  believe  that 
he  is  ready  and  willing  to  deal  with  all  the  lions  in  turn, 
and  can  break  their  cheek  teeth  at  pleasure  as  easily  as 
one  breaks  teacups.  While  congratulating  him  upon 
his  undoubted  success,  his  friends  should  sound  in  his 
ears  the  warning,  metuit  secundis  alteram  sortem  bene 
prceparaium  pectus. 

THE  GOLD  DIGGINGS  OF  CAPE  HORN. 

“The  Gold  Diggings  of  Cape  Horn.”  By  John  R. 

Spears.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1896. 

THIS  volume  strikes  us  as  rather  a curiosity  in  litera- 
ture. It  describes  regions  that  are  singularly  wild 
and  picturesque,  seas  with  a sinister  reputation  for 
storms  and  shipwrecks,  savages  who  massacred  cast- 
away crews  on  principle  because  they  were  desirous  of 
keeping  themselves  to  themselves,  and  white  adven- 
turers as  reckless  and  unscrupulous  as  any  beach- 
combers in  the  balmy  paradises  of  the  South  Pacific.  It 
abounds  in  valuable  and  novel  information,  and  is  en- 
livened by  surprising  or  even  startling  facts  which  we 
see  no  reason  to  question.  The  writer’s  ideas  are 
decided  and  often  audacious,  specially  as  to  the  success 
of  missionary  enterprise ; moreover  his  style  is  sprightly, 
and  he  has  a memory  for  good  anecdotes,  which  do  not 
lose  in  the  telling.  Nevertheless  the  book  is  decidedly 
dull,  and  we  cannot  profess  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  As 
to  the  gold  digging,  his  is  merely  another  version  of  the 
inevitable  story  that  the  blanks  in  Fortune’s  wheel  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prizes.  That  gold  exists  in 
paying  quantities  in  certain  districts  has  been  con- 
clusively demonstrated,  but  the  search  for  it  is  always 
difficult  and  often  perilous  in  the  extreme.  There  is  no 
more  terribly  inclement  climate  in  the  world  than  that 
of  Southern  Patagonia,  and  even  should  the  prospector 
escape  the  savages  in  the  trackless,  sandy  wilderness, 
there  is  a fair  probability  of  perishing  by  hunger  and 
thirst.  Should  the  digger  be  exceptionally  fortunate 
and  come  back  with  a belt  of  gold  dust  or  a bag  of 
nuggets,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  squander  his  gains  in  dis- 
sipation, and  “ shout  ” them  away  for  unlimited  drinks — 
though  that  of  course  is  his  own  affair.  But,  indeed, 
there  are  no  easy  means  of  escape  from  temptation, 
through  regular  services  of  steamers,  from  what  is  in 
fact  but  a straggling  penal  settlement.  The  Chilian 
settlement  of  Puntas  Arenas  is  the  Paris  of  those  parts, 
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and  a more  God-forsaken  city,  as  Mr.  Spears  describes 
it,  with  its  dismal  surroundings  and  its  grim  seductions 
to  the  coarser  forms  of  vice,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that  the 
industrious  farmer  with  a small  capital — or  even  with  a 
character  and  good  credit — who  understands  what  Mr. 
Spears  calls  “ the  sheep  business,”  may  do  well  in  cer- 
tain favoured  localities.  Land  may  be  bought  or  leased 
for  a mere  song,  and  there  are  islands  where  there  are 
rich  pastures  in  the  shelter  of  the  cliffs,  and  in  which 
consequently  the  runs  need  neither  to  be  fenced  nor 
watched.  Mr.  Spears  gives  various  examples  of 
ranchers  who,  after  a dozen  of  years  or  so,  are  living  in 
receipt  of  handsome  incomes,  with  the  practical  cer- 
tainty of  a rapid  increase.  We  suspect  that  he  looks  at 
the  sheep-ranching  through  rose-coloured  spectacles, 
for  he  says  nothing  of  the  possible  drawbacks  in  the 
shape  of  scab,  murrain,  fluctuations  in  the  wool  mar- 
kets, &c.,  though  these  must  be  counted  with,  even  in 
Patagonia.  Nor  does  he  say  much  of  the  distance 
of  profitable  markets  and  proportionate  charges  on 
freights.  There  is  one  missionary  in  particular  whose 
hospitality  he  enjoyed  and  whom  he  sarcastically  praises 
as  “an  excellent  man  of  business,”  insinuating  that  he 
first  tricked  the  Argentine  Government  out  of  a lucra- 
tive concession  and  subsequently  robbed  the  natives  of 
their  time  and  labour.  But,  indeed,  he  has  nowhere  a 
good  word  for  the  missionary  labourers,  and  he  asserts 
that  the  savages  are  far  better  off  and  happier  in  every 
respect  as  uncivilized  heathen.  In  short,  he  asserts  that 
these  reverend  gentlemen  are  as  relentless  taskmasters 
as  King  Pharaoh’s  Egyptians,  that  they  have  taken  the 
natives  away  from  sealing,  fishing,  and  sun-basking 
when  there  is  a sun,  to  slave  upon  their  land-lots  from 
morning  to  night  for  scanty  food  and  insufficient  cloth- 
ing. Mr.  Spears’s  strong-  animus  is  sufficiently  evident, 
but  he  is  precise  in  his  statements,  nor  does  he  hesitate 
to  give  names,  so  we  must  leave  him  and  the  mis- 
sionaries he  assails  to  settle  matters  between  them. 

FICTION. 

“ A Gentleman’s  Gentleman  : being  certain  pages  from 
the  Life  and  Strange  Adventures  of  Sir  Nicolas 
Steele,  Bart.,  as  related  by  his  Valet,  Hildebrand 
Bigg.”  Edited  by  Max  Pemberton.  London  : 
Innes.&  Co.  1896. 

THIS  is  really  a volume  of  short  stories  woven  round 
the  personalities  of  the  hero  and  his  valet,  and  the 
strangest  thing  about  them  is  the  evolution  of  a 
character  who  was  a hero  to  his  valet.  He  will 
scarcely  be  a hero  to  any  one  else,  for,  despite  a certain 
effrontery  in  wickedness,  he  has  not  sufficient  devilry 
to  induce  comparisons  with  Barry  Lyndon.  Some  of 
the  stories  would  be  good  if  they  led  to  anything,  but 
just  as  the  threads  seem  well  in  hand  the  author 
seems  to  tire  of  them,  and,  dropping  them  hastily, 
passes  on  to  another  equally  impotent  narrative.  The 
tale  of  “ The  Seven  Men  with  the  Seven  Hands  ” 
shows  infinite  promise,  but  dwindles  away  into  confused 
and  pointless  babble.  The  marriage  with  Miss  Oakley, 
which  so  nearly  came  off,  would  also  have  been  com- 
mendable as  a link  in  a chain,  but  it  is  poor  patchwork, 
and  Lord  Beresford’s  action  needed  preliminaries.  The 
finding  of  Michel  Grey  in  a Paris  drug-den,  called  the 
“ Maison  d’Or,”  leads  us  nearly  to  a pinnacle  of  art,  and 
then  loses  us  in  a drowsy  fog  amid  commonplace  acces- 
sories. It  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Pemberton  had  some 
skill  in  imagining  striking  plots,  but  no  power  to 
execute  them.  Nor  is  the  disappointment  to  which  he 
subjects  us  even  artistic,  like  a Neapolitan  seventh  in 
music.  The  only  approach  to  a really  good  story  is 
“The  Great  White  Diamond,”  for  the  sake  of  which 
alone  the  book  is  well  worth  buying.  And,  after  all, 
the  book  is  written  in  excellent  archaic  English,  with 
too  few  faults  of  grammar  for  a valet  and  too  many  for 
Mr.  Pemberton,  but  still  excellent,  masculine  English  ; 
nor  is  it  ever  dull. 

“Stories  from  the  Diary  of  a Doctor.”  Second  Series. 
By  L.  T.  Meade  and  Clifford  Halifax,  M.D. 
London  : Bliss,  Sands,  & Foster.  1896. 

These  stories  combine  unhealthy  excitement  with 
drowsy  monotony  in  an  irritating  way  Each  is  founded 


upon  some  incident  of  the  consulting-room,  and  is 
tricked  out  with  the  same  affectations  of  style  and  plot 
Like  an  exclusive  diet  of  nougat  and  maraschino,  they 
afford  momentary  gratification,  but  soon  pall  upon  the 
stomach,  and  leave  behind  them  no  permanent  satis- 
faction. Like  most  Bohemian  writers,  the  authors  ex- 
pose their  vulgarity  directly  they  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  functions  of  Society.  Who  but  a parvenu  would 
find  it  necessary  to  describe  a wealthy  squire’s  ball- 
room as  “ long  and  splendidly  decorated,”  or  to  draw 
attention  to  “the  music  of  a splendid  string  band”? 
It  is  as  much  as  to  say  that,  by  our  own  unaided  ima- 
gination, we  should  have  pictured  a concertina  in  a 
barn.  In  fine,  the  book  is  merely  one  of  the  many 
imitations  of  Conan  Doyle,  with  an  ill-mannered  and 
omniscient  physician  as  chronic  dens  ex  machina , and 
the  work  does  not  even  come  up  to  the  low  literary 
level  of  its  model.  But  the  public  taste  is  indulgent. 

“ Asteck’s  Madonna,  and  other  Stories.”  By  Charles 

Kennett  Burrow.  London  : J.  M.  Dent  & Co. 

1896. 

The  after-glow  of  a recent  rage  for  short  stories  is 
responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of  much  ephemeral 
fiction,  which  ought  never  to  have  seen  the  light  of 
print  at  all.  Mr.  Burrow  is  evidently  a pupil  of  the 
Decadent  School.  If  his  stories  did  not  bewray  him, 
we  still  have  his  confession  on  a preliminary  page  that  a 
sample  of  them  was  sent  for  an  airing  in  “ The  Yellow 
Book.”  He  has  the  affectations,  the  obscurity,  and  the 
nullity  of  his  school  ; flimsy  ideas  and  fleeting  impres- 
sions are  rolled  out  into  aglutinous  paste  overawilderness 
of  pages  ; the  characters  never  grow  out  of  the  dummy 
stage,  and  their  actions  are  either  utterly  commonplace 
or  utterly  improbable.  The  title-story  is  a fair  sample 
of  the  rest.  An  hysterical  painter  yearns  to  paint  a great 
picture,  and  roams  the  streets  in  search,  not  of  a Mag- 
dalene, but  of  a Madonna.  He  accosts  a girl  who  takes 
a fancy  to  him  and  consents  to  sit  to  him  every  day. 
An  unnecessary  character  named  Graben  enters  the 
studio  at  intervals  to  make  unnecessary  remarks.  When 
the  picture  is  nearly  finished  the  painter  tells  his  model 
he  will  not  need  her  much  longer.  This  distresses  her, 
and  he  takes  her  to  the  country  for  a picnic  under  green 
apple-boughs.  On  the  way  back  she  cries,  and  he 
kisses  her.  The  picture  is  a failure,  but  when  the  halo 
is  removed,  it  improves  sufficiently  for  Graben  to  ex- 
claim, “ Gad  ! that  is  the  picture,  certainly.  What  a 
quaint  fellow  you  are,  Asteck  ! What  does  it  mean  ? ” 
That  is  the  tone  we  are  inclined  to  take  about  the  story, 
and  we  suspect  Mr.  Burrow  has  as  little  notion  of  its 
meaning  as  we  have.  He  implies  that  the  painter  became 
more  intimate  with  his  model  later  on  ; but  there  is 
nothing  very  original  in  that.  To  do  the  author  justice,  he 
has  one  or  two  redeeming  phrases,  such  as  “ London 
was  blind  with  heat,”  and  “the  streets  were  loud  with 
passengers,”  and  he  does  well  to  place  them  in  the 
forefront  of  his  stories,  for  few  will  persevere  to  their 
impotent  conclusions.  In  “ Dereham’s  Double  ” he 
attains  to  the  zenith  of  imbecile  allegories,  which  is  a 
feat  in  itself,  considering  the  imbecility  of  most  modern 
allegories. 

“Silvio  Bartholi,  Painter:  a Story  of  Siena.”  By 
Emma  Bentley.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

The  author  of  this  commonplace  story  has  evidently 
read  a great  many  commonplace  novels,  and  travelled, 
Baedeker  in  hand,  throughout  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany,  even  unto  the  lions  of  the  Leonine  city.  Other 
qualifications  for  the  edification  of  romance  she  has 
none.  The  influence  of  her  Baedeker  is  conspicuous 
in  every  one  of  the  many  laboured  descriptions  of  cities 
and  scenery  ; the  recollection  of  her  novel-reading 
obtrudes  itself  into  every  character  and  incident. 
Ladies  with  phonographic  memories  really  ought  not 
to  read  guide-books  or  hackneyed  novels  if  their  aspira- 
tions are  for  original  fiction.  If  the  book  deserved  so 
much  attention,  it  were  only  a question  of  diligence  to 
search  out  every  one  of  its  sources  of  inspiration  and 
say,  “This  is  ‘‘Romola,’  this  is  ‘ Saracinesca,’  this  is 
Baedeker.”  The  plot  is  a mere  nightmare  of  every 
other  plot  in  a suburban  library  ; the  eponymous  cha- 
racter does  not  occupy  the  foreground,  and  many  use- 
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less  characters  are  introduced  without  present  or  future 
purpose,  never  to  be  heard  of  again  ; crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  subsidiary  characters  without  leading  to 
anything  at  all ; and,  in  fact,  when  we  close  the  book, 
the  only  impression  which  remains  to  us  is  that  we 
have  seen  a great  many  uninteresting  people,  but  have 
happily  not  had  to  make  their  acquaintance.  More- 
over, the  author  seems  to  have  a strange  dislike  for 
her  fellow-countrymen,  which,  no  doubt,  they  will 
readily  reciprocate.  The  foreign  quotations  are  nearly 
always  grotesquely  incorrect.  We  have  cerum  (for 
cernni ),  oz , Babnino,  Livornio,  concierge,  Guilia,  &c. 
Bartholi  itself  is  not  an  Italian  name. 

<(Dr.  Koomadhi  of  Ashantee.”  By  F.  Frankfort 
Moore.  Westminster  : A.  Constable  & Co.  1896. 

Some  legends  of  the  magicians  of  Ashantee  (evidently 
selected  as  topical  to  the  recent  war)  have  been  woven 
into  a passable  “shilling  shocker”  by  Mr.  Frankfort 
Moore.  The  plot  is  well  worked  out,  and  we  have  no 
inkling  of  the  denouement  until  it  discovers  itself.  The 
moral  is,  as  in  Mr.  F.  C.  Philips’s  “ A Question  of 
Colour,”  which  formed  part  of  the  same  series,  and 
perhaps  suggested  “Dr.  Koomadhi,”  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  niggers  is  never  more  than  skin-deep.  Dr. 
Koomadhi  is  a native  of  Ashantee,  but  has  been  brought 
up  in  England,  and  has  acquired  there  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  civilization  to  an  unusual  degree.  He 
sets  up  as  a doctor  at  Picotee,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  reads 
the  “Saturday  Review”  regularly,  and  proposes  to 
the  daughter  of  the  British  Commissioner  there.  But 
she  points  to  a baboon,  and  says  she  would  as  soon 
marry  it.  This  incenses  Dr.  Koomadhi,  and  when  she 
marries  a certain  Major  Minton,  he  uses  Ashantee  in- 
cantations to  turn  her  husband  into  a baboon.  How 
nearly  he  succeeds,  and  how  a dramatic  Nemesis  brings 
him  to  grief  instead,  is  very  skilfully  told.  The  faults 
of  the  book  are  the  faults  of  all  Mr.  Frankfort 
Moore’s  work— pedantic  epigrams,  which  are  no  epi- 
grams at  all,  and  a self-satisfied  enunciation  of  the 
priggish  and  the  commonplace.  For  instance,  we  are 
told  that  the  Doctor  brought  out  “ a quantity  of 
manuscript,  every  page  of  which  consisted  of  a number 
of  lines,  irregular  as  to  their  length,  but  each  one 
beginning  with  a capital  letter.  This  is  the  least 
compromising  way  of  referring  to  such  manuscripts. 
To  say  that  they  were  poetry  would,  perhaps,  be  to 
place  a fictitious  value  upon  them  ; but  they  certainly 
had  one  feature  in  common  with  the  noblest  poems  ever 
written  in  English  : every  line  began  with  a capital 
letter.”  And  then  we  are  evidently  expected  to  laugh. 
Again  : “ George  Eliot  is  still  read  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa”;  “ The  Secretary  handed  him  the  tumbler, 
containing  a stiff  ‘ peg,’  and  he  drained  it  without 
giving  any  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  ” ; when  the 
heroine  was  married  the  gunboat  fired  no  salute 
because  “ there  was  nothing  so  bad  for  the  guns  as 
firing  them  : it  wore  them  out,  the  Admiralty  said,  and 
the  practice  must  be  put  a stop  to,”  and  so  forth.  The 
worst  part  of  the  book  is  an  eccentricity  in  the  printing, 
which  consists  in  making  new  paragraphs  begin  at  the 
beginning  of  the  line.  This  often  causes  confusion  in 
conversation,  and  serves  no  useful  purpose  whatever, 
unless  it  be  to  display  the  eccentricity  of  the  printer. 

BOOKS  UPON  BIRDS. 

MR.  BLANDFORD’S  monograph  on  the  birds  of  India, 
the  third  volume  of  which  is  now  before  us  (“The  Fauna 
of  British  India,”  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  Birds. — Vol.  III.  London:  Taylor 
& Francis.  1895),  is  a really  important  publication  and  will 
add  to  Mr.  Blandford’s  reputation  as  a first-rate  scientific 
naturalist.  The  two  earlier  volumes  dealt  with  the  vast  group 
of  perching  birds,  a group  of  creatures  in  which  there  is  pro- 
bably greater  diversity  of  habits,  appearance,  and  individual 
species,  and  a more  monotonous,  real  identity  of  structure 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  perching 
birds  are  a treasure-ground  to  the  collector  and  species-maker, 
but  they  are  forbidding  and  inhospitable  to  the  anatomist.  It 
is  quite  other  with  the  strange  assortment  to  be  found  in  the 
present  volume.  The  broadbills,  Picarian  birds,  indicators 
and  bee-eaters,  the  hornbills  and  hoopoos,  cuckoos,  parrots, 
owls,  and  birds  of  prey  make  a conspicuous  example  of  the 
diversities  of  structure  nature  may  exhibit  even  within  the 


narrow  limits  of  avian  anatomy.  Mr.  Blandford  is  able  to  desert 
the  minutiae  by  which  he  had  to  separate  the  innumerable 
passerine  birds,  and  to  rely  upon  conspicuous  anatomical 
structures.  The  orders  are  separated  by  broad  characters,  the 
description  of  which  was  the  work  of  Huxley  and  Garrod, 
Forbes,  Gadow,  and  Fuerbringer.  The  anatomist  who  is 
working  at  birds  breathes  again  as  one  coming  from  the  in- 
tolerable desert  into  the  varied  fertility  of  the  valley. 

Mr.  Mcllwraith  has  made  rather  a dull  book  out  of  his 
“ Birds  of  Ontario”  (London  : Fisher  Unwin).  He  has  been  a 
devoted  naturalist  of  the  kind  that  makes  collections,  and  it  has 
been  his  object  “to  place  on  record,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
name  of  every  bird  that  has  been  observed  in  Ontario  ; to 
show  how  the  different  species  are  distributed  throughout  the 
province  ; and  especially  to  tell  where  they  spend  the  breeding 
season.”  Unquestionably,  careful  work  of  this  kind  is  of  great 
value  ; from  such  bricks  are  built  up  our  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  of  animals  and  of  the  migration  of  birds.  But  here 
comes  a little  conflict  between  the  scientific  man  and  the 
amateur  naturalist.  The  former  wants  his  lists  and  his  new 
facts  from  the  observer  ; he  wants  them  with  as  little  padding 
as  may  be,  and  with  careful  distinction  between  what  is  new 
and  what  is  old.  The  amateur  naturalist  wishes  a handy  book 
containing  not  only  the  lists  but  descriptions  of  all  the  birds 
mentioned,  descriptions  culled  from  a number  of  standard 
works  to  consult  which  were  impossible  or  tedious.  It  is  the 
amateur  naturalist  who  pays  the  piper,  for  your  scientific  man 
is  a poor  buyer.  It  were  less  than  justice  to  refrain  from 
saying  that  he  who  buys  “ The  Birds  of  Ontario,”  if  he  be  a 
Canadian  amateur,  will  get  excellent  value  for  his  money. 

The  new  volume  of  Ur.  Bowdler  Sharpe’s  “ Handbook  to  the 
Birds  of  Great  Britain”  (Allen’s  Naturalist’s  Library,  Birds. 
—Vol.  II.  London:  Allen  & Co.  1896)  addresses  itself 
without  qualification  to  the  amateur.  It  is  an  excellent  part  of 
an  excellent  popular  natural  history.  The  author  takes  a large 
view  of  the  word  “ British  ” : a collector  looking  through  the 
index  will  reach  out  for  his  fowling-piece  as  he  reads  of  Ameri- 
can cuckoos,  of  bee-eaters  and  pelicans,  among  British  birds. 
But  the  text  will  restrain  him.  The  yellow-billed  cuckoo  has 
appeared  four  times  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  the  black-billed 
cuckoo  once  in  Ireland.  These  were  accidental  visitors,  blown 
to  us  by  some  swift  cyclone.  The  bones  of  a pelican  have 
been  found  in  Norfolk,  and  one  was  shot  at  Horsey  Fen  in 
1663;  but  this  was  believed  to  be  “one  of  the  King’s  birds 
escaped  from  St.  James’s  Park,”  a gay  bird,  no  doubt  appre- 
ciating the  license  of  Restoration  times. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Headley’s  “ Structure  and 
Life  of  Birds”  (Macmillan.  1895)?  Probably  very  little,  and 
that  praising  it  as  a suitable  prize-volume  for  boys  in  the 
scientific  classes  of  a public  school,  except  for  one  reason. 
Mr.  Headley  has  written  a preface,  saying  that  the  “ ambitious 
aim  ” of  his  book  is  “ to  give  good  evidence  of  the  development 
of  birds  from  reptilian  ancestors,  to  show  what  modifications 
in  their  anatomy  have  accompanied  their  advance  to  a more 
vigorous  life,  and,  after  explaining  as  far  as  possible  their 
physiology,  to  make  clear  the  main  principles  of  their  noble 
accomplishment,  flight,”  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  This  looks 
as  if  Mr.  Headley  meant  his  book  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a 
contribution  to  science.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  has  made  a 
set  of  comparatively  novel  observations  upon  the  flight  of 
birds,  and,  by  copious  compilation  from  the  ordinary  text- 
books, has  padded  them  out  into  a book.  We  have  read  every 
page  attentively,  and,  beyond  a list  of  trifling  errors,  the  errors 
that  an  amateur  would  make  who  attempted  to  describe 
scientific  accounts  in  his  own  words,  we  have  found  nothing 
to  note  in  his  book.  The  illustrations  for  the  most  part  come 
from  familiar  sources,  and  are  well  drawn. 

Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  will  not  add  to  his  reputation  by  his 
“Chapter  on  Birds”  (London:  S.P.C.K.  1895).  It  consists 
of  descriptions  of  some  of  the  rarer  birds  that  occasionally 
visit  England.  The  little  book  is  decorated  with  pretty  chromo- 
lithographs, and  should  prove  a nice  present  for  Sunday 
scholars.  We  hope  Dr.  Sharpe  was  well  paid  for  it,  as  there  is 
no  other  conceivable  reason  for  a man  of  his  position  writing 
the  book. 

We  have  also  received  from  Mr.  David  Douglas,  Edinburgh, 
“ Birds  from  Moidart,”  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Blackburn,  a charming 
volume  illustrated  by  exquisite  drawings  ; and  from  the  same 
publisher  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Muirhead’s  most  careful 
“ Birds  of  Berwickshire,”  an  unusually  good  representative  of 
county  natural  history;  from  Horace  Cox,  “London  Birds 
and  Beasts,”  by  the  late  Mr.  Tristram-Valentine,  a pleasant 
set  of  sketches  of  animals  at  the  Zoo  and  birds  in  London 
parks;  from  Cassell  & Company,  “British  Birds’  Nests,”  by 
R.  Kearton,  a volume  the  delightful  feature  of  which  is  that  the 
descriptions  of  the  nests  are  illustrated  by  actual  photographs. 

SOME  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

“ Dernier  Refuge.”  Par  Edouard  Rod.  Paris  : Perrin.  1896. 

WHEN  hysterical  French  people  love  very  far  from  wisely, 
and  a great  deal  too  well,  it  is  the  fashion  for  them  to 
indulge  in  dual  suicide.  An  account  of  such  affairs,  with  full 
sanguinary  details,  may  be  read  almost  any  day  in  almost  any 
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Paris  halfpenny  sheet.  M.  Rod  has  devoted  his  energies 
to  glorifying  the  practice  with  full  yellow-back  honours.  A 
more  mawkish,  repulsive  crack-brain  than  his  hero  it  were 
difficult  to  conceive.  We  could  pardon  the  infatuation  for 
another  man’s  wife,  for  it  is  part  of  the  French  social  system  ; 
but  this  apotheosis  of  calf-love  has  not  even  one  healthy  re- 
deeming vice.  The  characters  are  all  so  inexplicably  silly  that 
it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  book  seriously.  They  make  martyrs 
of  themselves  for  ages  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances,  then 
they  suddenly  throw  their  caps  over  the  windmills  without  a 
ghost  of  a pretext,  and  then,  finally,  when  they  are  in  a fair  way 
to  live  happily  ever  afterwards,  they  indulge  in  the  dual  suicide, 
with  full  dramatic  accessories,  because  forsooth  they  suspect  a 
day  may  come  when  they  will  regret  having  flown  in  the  face 
of  the  world.  The  minor  characters  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
impossibly  grotesque  and  unreal  than  the  principals. 

“ Triomphe  de  la  Mort.”  Par  G.  d’  Annunzio.  (“  Les  Romans 
de  la  Rose.”)  Traduit  de  l’ltalien  par  G.  Herelle.  Paris  : 
Levy.  1 896. 

In  this  case  Barkis  is  willing  and  eventually  anxious  for  a 
double  suicide,  but  his  mistress  finds  life  very  agreeable,  and 
prefers  to  go  on  enjoying  it.  So  he  entices  her  out  for  a moon- 
light walk,  and,  after  a violent  struggle,  drags  her  over  a preci- 
pice. The  only  semblance  of  a story  is  the  development  of  the 
homicidal  mania  in  the  man.  It  begins,  towards  the  end  of 
the  book,  over  some  strumming  of  Wagner,  when  he  realizes 
that  no  embraces,  but  only  death,  can  ever  make  two  beings 
one.  Then,  when  he  perceives  that  she  has  no  wish  to  die,  his 
love  turns  to  hate,  and  at  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe  he  is 
no  longer  dreaming  of  a mystical  union  in  death,  but  is  destroy- 
ing an  enemy.  That  he  should  still  wish  to  kill  himself,  too,  is 
only  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  is  quite  mad,  as  indeed 
may  be  said  of  the  whole  book.  It  consists  merely 
of  incoherent  episodes  in  a dull  intrigue,  the  endless  chatter  of 
trivial  reminiscence,  and  laboured  descriptions  of  scenery, 
half  guide-book,  half  delirium.  Even  the  heroine  never  becomes 
more  than  a vague  apparition  in  the  background.  Every- 
thing, from  beginning  to  end,  is  at  once  unreal  and  uninterest- 
ing. As  a sample  of  the  kind  of  thing  may  be  mentioned  a 
chapter  devoted  to  a minute  description  of  harvesting  in  Italy. 
Near  the  end  of  the  long  chapter  the  hero  appears  and  asks  a 
girl  to  sing,  which  she  declines  to  do  in  his  presence.  The  girl 
does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  the  book,  the  incident  has  no 
bearing  on  any  other  incident,  and  the  harvesting  is  evidently 
only  introduced  as  padding.  There  is  more  excuse  for  a very 
gruesome,  but  not  ill-written,  description  of  a visit  to  an  Italian 
Lourdes,  though  nothing  could  excuse  the  untold  weariness  of 
the  book  as  a whole.  If  Signor  d’  Annunzio’s  work  be  not 
original,  as  people  say,  it  is  certainly  not  be7i  trovato. 

“ Malombra.”  By  Antonio  Fogazzaro.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  F.  Thorold  Dickson.  London  : T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1896. 

If  we  had  to  judge  of  all  Italian  novels  from  those  which 
beset  us  in  the  disguise  of  translation,  we  should  set  them  down 
as  written,  without  exception,  by,  for,  and  about  mad  people. 
In  “ Malombra  ” we  have  a noble,  ill-bred  heroine  (or  shall  we 
say  an  ill-bred  man’s  notion  of  a noble  heroine  ?),  who,  left 
penniless,  accepts  an  uncle’s  hospitality,  and  requites  it  by 
trampling  on  all  his  susceptibilities,  and  finally  frightening  him 
to  death.  His  father’s  wife  had  been  kept  under  restraint  as  a 
madwoman.  The  heroine,  finding  one  of  this  lady’s  letters  in 
a secret  drawer,  believes  that  she  has  inherited  the  madwoman’s 
soul  and  vendetta.  As  a lover  is  necessary  to  the  part,  she 
summons  a dependant  she  had  described  as  “a  commonplace 
bourgeois  . . . very  black,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  elbows  of 
his  coat.”  By  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  no  vestige  of  sanity 
left  in  her,  and  very  little  in  the  rest  of  the  characters  or  in  the 
patient  reader,  who  is  dismissed  with  a salvo  of  murder  and 
suicide.  The  plot  presents  no  interest,  the  characters  are 
dreary  windbags,  and  the  only  problem  suggested  by  the  book 
is  to  ask  for  what  possible  reason  it  can  ever  have  been  written 
or  translated.  We  have  enough  bores  at  home  without  going 
to  seek  them  in  Italy. 

“ Kartausergeschichten  : Novellen  und  Skizzen.”  Von  Otto 
Ernst.  Hamburg:  Conrad  Kloss.  1896. 

That  the  short  story  is  not  to  be  made  in  Germany  is  about 
all  that  Herr  Ernst  succeeds  in  proving.  Instead  of  clear-cut 
plots  or  impressionist  descriptions  and  dialogues,  he  gives  us 
digressions  and  rhodomontades,  which  would  be  excessive  even 
in  a ten-volume  George  Meredith.  A miniature  may  be 
highly  elaborated,  if  you  will,  but  if  it  seeks  to  elaborate  a 
whole  panorama,  the  result  is  only  confusion  and  foolishness. 
The  only  amusing  part  of  the  whole  dull  array  is  that  Herr 
Ernst  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  label  humoreske  the  very 
dullest  and  dreariest  sketch  of  the  batch.  It  is  about  a solemn 
young  poet,  who  is  paid  to  recite  at  a commercial  banquet,  and 
succeeds  in  boring  the  company  almost  as  desperately  as  the 
author  succeeds  in  boring  us  all  through.  The  humour 
evidently  lies  in  two  of  the  characters  conversing  in  Platt- 
Deutsch,  which  they  talk  just  as  stupidly  as  they  do  anything 
else.  Nor  has  a narrative  of  a general  servant’s  flirtation  with 
a grocer-boy  anything  to  redeem  it  from  its  native  vulgarity. 


“A  Foreigner:  an  Anglo-German  Study.”  By  E.  Gerard 
(Madame  de  Laszowska).  London  : William  Blackwood 
& Sons.  1896. 

One  of  the  best  foreign  books  we  have  read  for  a long  time 
turns  out  to  be  written  in  excellent  English.  Despite  an  unfor- 
tunate confusion  between  German  and  Austrian,  which  appears 
even  on  the  title-page,  and,  strangely  enough,  calls  forth  a re- 
buke from  one  of  the  characters,  the  people  and  places  in 
Austria  and  Transylvania  are  admirably  described.  Indeed, 
the  foreigners  are  far  better  pictures  than  the  English,  who  have 
a tendency  to  degenerate  into  the  sort  of  caricature  so  familiar 
on  the  foreign  stage.  The  petty  trials  and  tribulations  of  an 
English  girl  who  marries  an  Austrian  officer  are  well  brought 
out,  with  not  too  much  shade,  but  just  shade  enough.  As  much 
cannot  be  said  for  the  heroine’s  little  flirtation,  which  leaves 
the  reader’s  sympathy  on  the  side  of  the  husband  to  an  irri- 
tating degree.  The  best  passage  in  the  book,  to  our  thinking, 
is  the  heroine’s  frantic  journey  across  Europe  when  there  is 
bad  news  of  her  husband.  She  has  been  suddenly  sobered  at 
the  crisis  of  her  flirtation,  and  starts  off  without  counting  the 
cost,  with  the  result  that  she  has  to  travel  from  Budapest  to 
Hermannstadt  third-class.  The  way  the  gipsies  wheedle  her 
last  florin  out  of  her,  and  the  way  she  wheedles  a piece  of 
sausage  out  of  an  austere  old  German  peasant-woman,  are 
exquisite  idylls  in  their  way  ; and  the  meeting  with  her  husband 
when  she  believes  him  dead  and  buried  is  brought  out  with 
true  dramatic  instinct.  We  hope  the  author’s  next  work  may 
deal  exclusively  with  foreign  scenes,  which  are  evidently  her 
strong  point. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“ Money  and  Social  Problems.”  By  J.  Wilson  Harper.  Edin- 
burgh : Oliphant,  Anderson,  Sz  Ferrier.  1896. 

WE  confess  to  deep  distrust  of  the  amateur  on  the  currency 
question.  In  the  absence  of  credentials  for  writing  at  all 
on  this,  the  most  difficult  portion  of  economics,  we  are  justified  in 
asking  the  internal  guarantee  of  exactness  and  carefulness  of 
statement.  So  when  we  find,  in  the  introduction,  that  mono- 
polies are  at  the  root  of  the  social  problem,  we  become 
suspicious,  and  when  Mr.  Ruskin  is  called  “ the  greatest 
modern  teacher  of  economics,”  and  Mr.  Macleod  is  quoted  as 
an  authority,  we  become  perhaps  over-critical.  And  such  wild 
statements  as  that  “It  is  a mere  fiction  to  assume  that  cur 
monetary  system  rests  upon  gold”  ; that  South  American  States 
“ supply  a good  illustration  of  the  advantages  ” of  paper  money, 
tempt  us  to  be  unjust. 

We  object  in  limine  to  the  title.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  “ to 
exhibit  the  relation  of  money  to  social  questions,  and  to  show 
how  deeply  signs  of  wealth  affect  social  problems.”  But  while 
the  money  part  is  ample,  and  much  of  its  criticism,  such  as 
that  of  the  Bank  Acts,  is  sound  enough,  the  relation  to  social 
problems  is  almost  taken  for  granted.  The  references  which 
Mr.  Harper  makes  to  other  books  show  that  he  knows  a good 
deal  about  the  rather  complex  relation  in  question,  or  perhaps 
that  he  has  been  much  impressed  by  what  others  have  said 
about  it,  but  he  scarcely  attempts  to  put  his  reader  into  the 
same  position  of  advantage. 

We  object,  secondly,  to  his  statement  of  the  problem.  The 
general  thesis  is  that  much  of  the  economic  malaise  is  due  to 
the  monopoly  of  banking,  or  rather  of  note  issue.  The 
principle  he  has  got  hold  of  is  that,  as  commodities  and 
their  exchanges  increase,  the  money,  which  is  the  “sign  of 
wealth,”  should  also  increase.  Assuming,  for  argument’s 
sake,  that  gold  is  the  safest  foundation  of  a currency,  the 
amount  of  gold  in  existence  is  insignificant  in  proportion  to 
the  credit  that  rests  on  it,  and  the  foundation  is  admittedly 
dangerously  insufficient.  Why  not,  then,  give  up  gold,  and 
take  as  our  money  something  which  can  be  increased  according 
to  needs — that  is,  Government  Paper  controlled  by  Parliament  ? 
The  proposal,  of  course,  is  an  old  one.  But  we  should  be  more 
disposed  to  listen  to  Mr.  Harper  if  we  saw  in  his  pages  any 
clear  perception  of  where  the  shoe  pinches.  We  fear  his  know- 
ledge of  business  life  is  of  the  scantiest.  We  are  told  that 
“ one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  distress  is  want  of  media 
of  exchange.”  We  are  asked  “ Why  have  not  legislators  put 
the  same  money  (paper  substitutes)  within  the  reach  of  the 
working  classes?”  and  we  gather  that  it  is  a grievance  that 
these  classes  do  not  share  in  the  advantages  of  credit.  This 
may  be  an  argument  against  the  present  distribution  of  wealth  ; 
but  we  fail  to  see  how  a more  elastic  issue  of  bank-notes  would 
help  it.  Mr.  Harper  really  seems  to  think  that  prosperity  would 
be  showered  on  the  country  if  working  men  and  women  could 
be  provided  with  more  money,  which  is  naive — and  fatuous. 
But  as  one  of  the  burdens  of  a reviewer  is  to  find  logic  for  the 
arguments  of  his  author,  or  else  confess  that  lie  does  not  under- 
stand him,  we  may  say  that  the  argument  against  a contracted 
currency  is  this  : Any  limitation  of  the  one  commodity  in 
which  all  other,  and  these  constantly  increasing,  commodities 
are  named  leads  necessarily  to  falling  prices,  and  steadily 
falling  prices  are  a condition  of  industry'  which  throws  out  all 
the  ordinary  calculations  of  the  employing  classes.  In  other 
words,  the  workers  of  the  community  are  organised  by  private 
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employers,  whose  wage  is  their  profit ; if  these  employers  cannot 
make  profits — and  no  manufacturer  can  provide  for  a falling 
market — they  are  driven  to  the  wall  or  go  into  combinations  to 
keep  up  prices  ; in  either  case  there  is  paralysis  and  depression, 
instead  of  that  constant  extension  of  industry  which  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  our  constantly  increasing  numbers.  The  work- 
ing man’s  relation  to  money  is  indirect— that  is,  through  the 
employer.  But,  instead  of  showing  that  it  is  this  fall  of  prices 
which  leads  to  disorganisation,  Mr.  Harper  contents  himself 
with  such  soul-stirring  platitudes  as  that  “the  rich  grow  richer, 
while  thousands  of  struggling  men  and  women  can  scarcely 
procure  bread,  for  the  benefit  of  these  new  signs,  this  new 
money,  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  rich.” 

Further,  there  is  grave  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Harper 
has  not  mastered  the  fact  that  at  least  two  distinct  functions 
are  united  in  our  money,  and  that  the  important  one  for  us  is 
not  that  of  being  a “ medium  of  exchange,”  but  a standard  for 
deferred  payments.  He  speaks,  for  instance,  in  one  place  of 
the  exchange  of  commodities  being  “ really  the  true  function  of 
money,”  forgetting  apparently — what,  by  the  way,  his  master 
Ruskin  does  not  forget — that  the  other  function  is  that  of  being 
a “ record  of  debt.” 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Mr.  Haiper  gives  the  usual 
denunciation  of  economists  as  careless  about  their  nomen- 
clature, and  presents  us  with  a brand  new  set  of  definitions  of 
value  of  his  own.  The  amateur  always  does. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church’s  past  services  to  elementary  education  : 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men’s  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c.,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a region  needs  no  telling  ; and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  £125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ; and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  .£3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  £1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a sum  of  £5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make  ? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner  ? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester ; by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting ; or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  'BURNEY. 

J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 

C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop’s  House,  Kennington  : 

16  March , 1896. 


London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


A^7’E,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
v v London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ; and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a sum  of  ^6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ; and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 

Westminster. 

WlNCHILSEA. 

Aldenham. 

Egerton  of  Tatton. 

Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 

John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude’s,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 

David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 

Richard  Benyon,  J.P.  for  Berks. 

William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 

Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 

H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Comhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3 Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. , or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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EMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  Two  Grand 

Ballets,  FAUST  and  LA  DANSE.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.,  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


TWO  GUINEAS  REWARD.— To  CLERGYMEN  and 

-1  OTHERS.— WANTED,  the  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE  of  RICHARD 
SEYMOUR,  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  Devon,  between  1615  and  1640;  Plympton  St. 
Mary,  1626,  entry  known. — Address,  Noble,  88  Rosendale  Road,  Dulwich,  S.E. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

i 


THE  FERREIRA  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED.' 


CAPITAL  (FULLY  ISSUED)  £90,000. 


Johannesburg,  15th  July,  1896. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  Working  Operations 
of  the  Company  for  the  quarter  ending  30th  June,  1896  : 


CT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

^ Albert  Embankment,  London.  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1896-97  will  OPEN  on  Friday,  October  2nd,  when 
the  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  Three  p.m.  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice 
LINDLEY. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September— viz.  : 
One  of  £150  and  one  of  £60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  first  years  students;  one  of  £50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry,  for  third  year’s  students. 

Scholarships  and  money  prizes  of  the  value  of  £300  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional 
Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and 
Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  students  without  charge. 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Medical 
Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  sepa- 
rately to  lecture  or  to  hospital  practice  ; and  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years,  also  for  dental  students  and 
for  qualified  practitioners. 

. A register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has  a 
list  of  local  medical  practitioners,  clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  students  into 
their  houses. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  Medical  Secretary 
H.  P.  HAWKINS,  Dean. 

CT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

0 The  WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  Thursday,  October  i,  1896. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  colle- 
giate regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  £900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

A large  Recreation  Ground  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  is  open  to  members 
of  the  Students’  Clubs. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

A Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


QUY’S  HOSPITAL  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE.— Early 

application  should  be  made  to  secure  ROOMS  for  the  Winter  Session. 
Rent  from  10s.  to  16s.  a week. — Apply  to  the  Warden,  the  College,  Guy’s 
Hospital,  S.E. 

TVJAyAL  CADETSHIPS,  1897.— A VACANCY  will  be 

given  to  BOYS  intending  to  compete  for  above  on  very  favourable  terms, 
in  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful  Navy  Schools. — Write  to  Navy 
Headmaster,  Willing’s  Advertisement  Office,  162  Piccadilly,  W. 


piXHOLME,  DORKING.— BOYS  are  prepared  for  the 

_ PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY.  Inclusive  fees,  80  or  100 
Guineas  a year,  according  to  age.  Boys  under  six  years  of  age  are  taught  in  the 
Kinder  Garten  Department  by  a fully  trained  teacher.  Fees,  60  Guineas  a year. 
Principal,  Miss  Braham  (Cambridge  Higher  Local  Certificate  in  Honours). 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

Managers  /F-  GREEN  & CO.  > Head  Offices: 

managers  ..  \ ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO.)  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London, 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  PLEASURE  CRUISES. 

The  Steamship  “ GARONNE,”  3,876  tons  register,  will  leave  London  on  August  25  for  a 
28  days’  Cruise  to  the 

BALTIC, 

Visiting  COPENHAGEN,  STOCKHOLM,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  KIEL,  BALTIC 
CANAL,  and  HELIGOLAND. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  High-class  Cuisine. 

Managers  • I F’  GREEN  & CO.  ) Head  Offices : 

managers.  | ANDERS0Nj  ANDERSON  & CO.  I Fenchurch  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

MISSION  TO  DEEP  SEA  FISHERMEN. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

This  Society  carries  on  medical  mission  work  amongst 
the  fishermen  on  the  North  Sea  fishing  grounds  and 
elsewhere. 

Number  of  services  held  in  1894  . . 2,301 

In  and  out  patients  treated  in  1894  . . 9,701 

Supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Requires  jQ 20,000  per  annum. 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 

Treasurer — THOMAS  B.  MILLER,  Esq. 

Offices — 181  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

jT'he  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.—!  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  761,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 


Working  Expenditure. 


Revenue 


Mining  Expenses £29,852  16  1 

Development  Redemption 

28,911  tons  at  5s 7,22 7 15  o 


£37,080  11  1 

Transport  Expenses  ....  484  1 10 

Reduction  Expenses  ....  8,291  14  2 


£45,856  7 1 

Profit  for  Quarter  84,230  9 10 


£130,086  16  11 
General  Charges  . . . . £6,342  1 6 

Maintenance  . . . . 4,023  12  9 

Mine  Development  Account 


Gold  Account £88,214  4 8 

Cyanide  Works — 

Profit  on  Working  ... . 21,581  8 

Concentrates  Sold. . «...  20,291  4 


£130,086  16  ir 

Distributed  over  Mining,  Transport,  an 
Reduction  Accounts. 
£6,515  18  o 


CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 


Machinery  and  Plant  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £8,293  3 4 

Buildings  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,772  3 3 

Permanent  Works  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,114  17  10 


£15,180  4 5 

AVERAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKING  EXPENSES. 

Mining  Account  42,141  tons  at  17s.  7*i8d.  per  ton 

Transport  Account  28,911  tons  at  4*o2d.  per  ton 

Reduction  Account 28,911  tons  at  5s.  8*83(1.  per  ton 


23s.  8 ’03d.  per  ton 

MINE. 

No.  1 Main  Shaft  has  been  sunk  46  feet.  Total  depth,  1,323!  feet. 

No.  2 Main  Shaft  has  been  sunk  62  feet.  Total  depth,  1,303  feet. 

South  Reef. 

The  920  feet  level  has  been  extended  102  feet.  Average  width  of  reef : — 2 feet 
6*63  inches.  Average  assay  value  : — 3 ozs.  8*55  dwts. 

The  1,120  feet  level  has  been  extended  539!  feet.  Average  width  of  reef : — 1 foot 
1 1 "46  inches.  Average  assay  value  : — 3 ozs.  1*49  dwts. 


Main  Reef  Leader. 

The  1,120  feet  level  has  been  extended  167!  feet.  Average  width  of  reef 2 feet 
6’io5  inches.  Average  assay  value  : — 19*82  dwts. 

Two  Winzes  are  being  sunk  in  South  Reef  and  two  in  Main  Reef  Leader. 

ROCK  CUT  DURING  THE  QUARTER  1-1,544!  FEET. 

MILL. 

Ore  Crushed 28,911  tons. 

Ore  Crushed  per  head  per  day  ..  ..  ..  4*21  tons. 

Bar  Gold  extracted 24,644*4  ozs. 

Yield  per  ton  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  17*013  dwts. 

Concentrates  caught  . . . . . . . . . . 780  tons. 

Assay  value  of  Concentrates 7 ozs.  1 dwt.  18  grs- 

CYANIDE  WORKS. 

Tailings  Treated  22,138  tons. 

Bullion  produced  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  9,272*95  ozs. 

SORTING. 

Waste  Rock  picked  out  during  the  quarter  . . 13,230  tons. 

DIVIDEND  No.  11. 

A Dividend  of  125  per  cent.  (25s.  per  Share)  has  been  declared  for  the  Half-Year 
ending  30th  June,  1896. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  C.  MATURIN,  Secretary. 

THE  LANGLAAGTE  STAR  GOLD  MINING  COM- 

x PANY,  LIMITED. 

London  Agents— ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
Limited,  i Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  JULY  1896. 

, BY  CABLE. 

Mill. 

Stamps  running  ..  ..  ..  ..  .. 

Ore  crushed 4,560  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted . . ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  784  ozs. 

Tailings— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated 5,507  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  814  ozs. 

Concentrates — Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  . . . . . . . . . . . . 172  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2x8  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered  ..  ..  1,81603s. 

■RLOCK  B LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED.  — 

London  Agents-ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
Limited,  1 Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  JULY  1896. 

BY  CABLE. 

Mill. 

Stamps  running  

Ore  crushed  . . . . . . . . . . . . 9,060  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted . . ..  ..  2,35302s. 

Tailings — Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated 4, 730  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  . . . . . . . . . , 410  ozs. 

Concentrates — Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  . . ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  182  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  312  ozs. 

H[.gi  Total  Gold  recovered  . . . . 3,075  ozs. 
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THE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  and  GOLD  MINING 

X COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

London  Agents-ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
Limited,  1 Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  JULY  1896. 

BY  CABLE. 

Mill. 

Stamps  running 

Ore  crushed  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  22,732  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  retorted . • . . . . . . . . . . 6,628  ozs. 

Tailings— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated ..  ..  ..  12,320  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,47202s. 

Concentrates— Cyanide  Process. 

Tons  treated  . . ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  510  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

Gold  recovered  1,153  ozs. 

Total  Gold  recovered  ..  ..  9,25302s. 


T5RITISH  MUSEUM,  BLOOMSBURY.  — EVENING 

OPENING  on  WEEKDAYS. — Exhibition  Galleries  of  the  British  Museum, 
Bloomsbury,  will  again  be  open  to  the  public  in  the  evening,  from  8 to  io  o'clock,  on 
and  after  Monday,  August  17. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 

British  Museum,  nth  August,  1 8.j6.  Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


BOOKS. 


■ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 

AV  LIMITED. 

1 Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.,  August  10,  1896. 

The  Association  of  Mines  of  the  South  African  Republic  have  cabled  to  their 
London  Agents,  the  Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company,  Limited,  that  for 
the  month  of  July  an  output  amounting  to  35,352  ozs.  was  obtained  by  the  following 
Companies  : — 

ROODEPOORT  UNITED  MAIN  REEF. 

MEYER  AND  CHARLTON. 

PRINCESS  ESTATE. 

VAN  RYN. 

GEORGE  GOCH  (AMALGAMATED). 

WEMMER. 

LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE. 

BLOCK  B LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE. 

LANCASTER. 

LANGLAAGTE  STAR. 

NEW(  MIDAS  ESTATE. 

This  compares  with  33,707  ozs.  in  the  preceding  month. 


H.  HALFORD 

and 

COMPANY, 
STOCK  BROKERS, 

70  and  71 

Palmerston  Buildings, 
Old  Broad  Street, 

London. 


Business  at  close  prices. 

Speculative  Accounts  opened. 

Dealings  reported  by  wire  if  required. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 

Prompt  Settlements. 

Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  Clients. 

African  and  Australian  Mines — a 
Speciality. 

Lists  of  Closing  Prices  gratis. 

Bankers,  Parr's  and  Alliance  Bank, 
Limited. 


Established  1869, 


Telegrams:  “Monitor,  London." 


NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

™ ^ Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  : 63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

London  Branches : 60  Charing  Cross  ; 332  Oxford  Street ; 40  Chancery  Lane. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1895,  £390,775,000. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £2.1,000,000. 


'pHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  £i  8 2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World  1104 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
atch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  & SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  & JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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IBOOKS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  \V. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

T500KS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 


NOW  READY 

GODDESSES  THREE.  By  D.  Hugh  Pryce. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

NOW  READY. 

OUT  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE.  By  Mrs. 

HERBERT  MARTIN,  Author  of  “ Britomart  ” & c.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
NOW  READY. 

THE  YOKE  OF  FREEDOM.  By  Charles 

JAMES,  Author  of  “ On  Turnham  Green  ” &c.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET} 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  handsome  4to.  size,  ILLUSTRATED,  18s.  Large-paper  Copies,  £1  3s. 

WEST  COUNTRY  POETS. 

THEIR  LIVES  AND  WORKS. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  W.  H.  K.  WRIGHT,  F.R.Hist.Soc.,  Borough  Librarian, 
Plymouth. 

“ All  good  West-country  men  should  buy  this  book,  on  which  Mr.  Wright  has 
lavished  so  much  of  pious  labour  and  love.” — Speaker. 

“ It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  find  its  way  into  all  the  newly-established 
libraries  of  the  country  ; and  that  copies  will  be  placed  in  many  private  libraries 
also,  to  be  handed  down  to  future  generations  in  token  of  the  part  these  two  counties 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon  have  played  in  the  making  of  the  literature  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.”—  West  Briton. 

In  demy  8vo.  cloth,  ILLUSTRATED,  4s.  6d. 

THE  ANCIENT  CROSSES  AT 
GOSFORTH,  CUMBERLAND . 

By  CHARLES  ARUNDEL  PARKER,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

In  fcp.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  2s. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  NOTES  FOR 
THE  YOUNG  COLLECTOR. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  MORLEY,  Author  of  * The  See-Saw  of  Life." 

In  demy  8vo.  cloth,  ILLUSTRATED,  3s.  6d. 

THE  HUSBAND  OF  POVERTY. 

A Drama  of  the  Life  of  Francis  of  Assisi. 

By  HENRY  NEVILLE  MAUGHAM. 

<c  There  is  much  to  impress  a reader  of  poetry  in  the  serene  elevation  of  the  dia- 
logue, and  such  as  cherish  a particular  admiration  of  St.  Francis  will  be  interested 
by  this  novel  representation  of  his  character.” — Scotsman. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  FORUM. 

Contents.— AUGUST,  1896.— Price  Eighteenpence. 

THE  WEST  AND  THE  EAST. 

Mr.  Godkin  on  the  West:  a Protest.  Charles  S.  Gleed. 

The  Financial  Bronco.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke. 

A FRENCH  COLLEGE  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO.  Jules  Simon. 

THE  NEXT  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY.  William  MacDonald. 
SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BICYCLE.  J.  B. 
Bishop. 

ALTRUISM  IN  ECONOMICS.  W.  H.  Mallock. 

IMPERATIVE  REASONS  FOR  REPUBLICAN  CONTROL. 

The  Free-Coinage  Epidemic.  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill. 

Blunders  of  a Democratic  Administration.  Senator  S.  M.  Cui.lom. 

What  the  Republican  Part)’  Stands  for.  General  Horace  Porter. 
HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE.  Julius  H.  Ward. 

MODERN  ARCH.EOLOGY : Recent  Excavations  in  Greece — II.  J.  Gennadius 
THE  MATRIMONIAL  MARKET.  Eduard  Carv. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  ELECTIONS.  George  Stewart] 
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MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

INTERNATIONAL  BIMETALLISM.  By 

Francis  A.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ TOM  GROGAN.'1 
Crown  8vo.  is.  sewed. 

A GENTLEMAN  VAGABOND  and  some 

Others.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

32mo.  3s. 

A CATHEDRAL  PILGRIMAGE.  By  J ULIA 

C.  R.  Dorr,  Author  of  “ The  Flower  of  England’s  Face  ” &c. 


BOOKS  FOR  HOLIDAY  READING. 

At  4s.  6d.  net. 

Second  Edition. 

A LAWYER’S  WIFE.  By  Sir  Wm.  Nevill  Geary, 

Bart. 

THE  SACRIFICE  OF  FOOLS.  By  R.  Manifold  Craig. 
THE  WOOD  OF  THE  BRAMBLES.  By  Frank 

Mathew. 

GALLOPING  DICK.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 

THE  WORKS  OF  MAX  BEERBOHM. 


Globe  8vo.  5s.  net. 

POEMS  of  BHLAND.  Selected  and  Edited 

by  Waterman  T.  Hewett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature,  Cornell  University. 


THE  MODERN  READER’S  BIBLE.— NEW  VOLUME 

DEUTERONOMY.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 

tion  and  Notes,  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A.  (Camb.),  Ph.D.  (Penn.) 
Small  fcp.  2s.  6d. 

Demy  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

NAVIGATION  and  NAUTICAL  ASTRO- 

NOMY.  By  F.  C.  Stebbing,  M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Naval  Instructor,  Royal 
Navy,  Examiner  in  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy  to  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  Greenwich. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


MESSRS,  HURST  & BLACKETT’S  LIST, 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  JUDITH  VANDELEUR. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 

VAL  : a Story  of  the  Tivy-side.  By 

Judith  Vandeleur. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  ALICE  M.  DIEHL. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 

A MODERN  HELEN.  By  Mrs.  Alice  M. 

Diehl,  Author  of  “The  Garden  of  Eden,”  “ Passion’s  Puppets,”  &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DR.  EDITH 
ROMNEY.” 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3 vols.  crown  8vo. 

LORD  HARBOROUGH.  By  Anne  Elliot, 

Author  of  “ The  Winning  of  May,”  “ Michael  Daunt,”  &c^ 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WOOING  OF  FORTUNE.  By  Henry 

Cresswei.l,  Author  of  “A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,”  “ A Woman’s  Ambi- 
tion,” &c. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

HER  POINT  OF  VIEW.  By  G.  M.  Robins 

(Mrs.  L.  Baillie  Reynolds),  Author  of  “The  Ides  of  March,”  “To  Set 
Her  Free,”  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  L.  HIGGIN. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3 vols.  crown  8vo. 

A CORNISH  MAID.  By  L.  Higgin. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MARIAN  COMYN. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 

REDIVIVA.  By  Marian  Comyn. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A GIRL  OF  YESTERDAY.  By  Mrs.  Hay 

Newton. 


LONDON:  IiURST  & BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 
13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


H.  SOTHERAM  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

ENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA.  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA.  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address : “BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Code : UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


At  3s.  6d.  net. 

IN  SCARLET  AND  GREY.  By  Florence  Henniker 

and  Thomas  Hardy. 

DAY  BOOKS.  By  Mabel  E.  Wotton. 

Second  Edition. 

MARCH  HARES.  By  Harold  Frederic. 

MRS.  ALBERT  GRUNDY.  By  Harold  Frederic. 
THE  SENTIMENTAL  SEX.  By  Gertrude  Warden. 
GOLD.  By  Annie  Linden. 

NETS  FOR  THE  WIND.  By  Una  Taylor. 

\ HERE  THE  ATLANTIC  MEETS  THE  LAND.  By 

Caldwell  Lipsett. 

IN  HOMESPUN.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

PLATONIC  AFFECTIONS.  By  John  Smith. 

Second  Edition. 

NOBODY’S  FAULT.  By  Netta  Syrett. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  WOMAN.  By  Roy  Devereux. 
MODERN  WOMEN.  Translated  from  the  Russian  of 

Laura  Marholm  Hansson  by  Hermione  Ramsden. 

Third  Edition. 

THE  BOOK  BILLS  OF  NARCISSUS.  By  Richard 

Le  Gallienne. 

Second  Edition. 

THE  COLOUR  OF  LIFE.  By  Alice  Meynell. 

Third  Edition. 

THE  RHYTHM  OF  LIFE.  By  Alice  Meynell. 

Fourth  Edition. 

POEMS.  By  Alice  Meynell. 

At  2S.  net. 

MY  LITTLE  LADY  ANNE.  By  Mrs.  Egerton  Castle. 
PIERROT.  By  H.  De  Vere  Stacpoole. 

At  5s.  net. 

THE  YELLOW  BOOK.  Vol.  X. 

FROM  CAIRO  TO  THE  SOUDAN  FRONTIER. 

By  H.  D.  Traill. 

LIFE  IN  ARCADIA.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

ROUND  ABOUT  A BRIGHTON  COACH  OFFICE. 

By  Maude  Egerton  King. 

PROSE  FANCIES.  Second  Series.  By  Richard  Le 

Gallienne. 

JOHN  LANE,  THE  BODLEY  HEAD, 

VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  MINES  OF  THE  SODTH 

AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Total  Gold  Output  for  JUNE  1896,  of  the  following  Companies : 


FROM  MILL 


COMPANY 

Tonnage, 

No.  of 

Days 

Tons  per 
Stamp 
per  Diem 

Yield  of 

Gold 

Value  of  Yield 

2,000  lbs. 

Stamps 

Milling 

Total 

Per  ton 

Total 

Per  ton 

1.  Block  B Langlaagte  Estate  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 

7»539 

75 

27*33 

3 '67 

oz.  dwts. 
1,879  10 

dwts. 

4*98 

£ 

6,578 

£ s.  d. 
0 17  6 

2.  Geo.  Goch  Amalgamated  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 

9,031 

100 

24*00 

3-76 

2,035  3 

4*50 

7,380 

0 16  4 

*3-  Langlaagte  Estate  and  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd 

18,655 

160 

25-65 

4’54 

5,567  16 

5-96 

19,500 

1 0 11 

4.  Langlaagte  Star  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd 

6,000 

60 

25*00 

4*00 

1,082  11 

3*61 

3,789 

0 12  8 

5.  Meyer  and  Charlton  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd.  

8,262 

80 

25’5 

4*05 

2,686  8 

6*50 

9,873 

1 3 11 

6.  New  Midas  Estate  and  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd 

2,401 

20 

31*25 

3-84 

753  15 

6*27 

2,638 

1 1 11 

7.  Princess  Estate  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd 

J8.  Roodepoort  United  Main  Reef  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd 

3,486 

30 

28*00 

4*i5 

1,649  15 

9-46 

6,Ol8 

1 13  1 

7,644 

70 

26*00 

4*20 

3,166  12 

8-28 

11,900 

1112 

9.  Van  Ryn  Gold  Mines  Estate,  Ltd 

4>°5° 

50 

24*00 

3*37 

1,277  0 

6*30 

4,470 

1 2 1 

$10.  Wemmer  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 

6,463 

5° 

2800 

4*61 

3,071  18 

9'SO 

n.365 

1 15  2 

73,531 

695 

26-47 

4*i 

23,170  8 

6-53 

83,511 

136 

FROM  CONCENTRATES 


COMPANY 

Process 

Tonnage 

Yield  of  Gold 

Value  of  Yield 

Total 

Per  ton 

Total 

Per  ton 

1.  Block  B Langlaagte  Estate  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 

2.  Geo.  Goch  Amalgamated  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 

*3.  Langlaagte  Estate  and  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd 

4.  Langlaagte  Star  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd 

5.  Meyer  and  Charlton  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 

6.  New  Midas  Estate  and  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd 

7.  Princess  Estate  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd  

f8.  Roodepoort  United  Main  Reef  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd 

9.  Van  Ryn  Gold  Mines  Estate,  Ltd.  . . 

+10.  Wemmer  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd.  ..  ..  ..  .. 

McA.  F 

McA.  F 

172 

485 

oz.  dwts. 

301  4 

1,321  14 

oz. 

i*75 

2*72 

£ 

904 

3,900 

£ s.  d. 
5 5 1 

8 0 ro 

657 

1,622  18 

2*23 

4,804 

6 13  0 

FROM  TAILINGS 

FROM  ALL  SOURCES 

COMPANY 

Process 

Tonnage 

Yield  of  Gold 

Value  of  Yield 

Total  Yield 

Total 

Value 

Total 

Per  ton 

Total 

Per  ton 

1.  Block  B Langlaagte  Estate  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd 

2.  Geo.  Goch  Amalgamated  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 

*3.  Langlaagte  Estate  and  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd 

4.  Langlaagte  Star  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd 

5.  Meyer  and  Charlton  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd.  

6.  New  Midas  Estate  and  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd.  .. 

7.  Princess  Estate  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 

t8.  Roodepoort  United  Main  Reef  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd.  .. 

9.  Van  Ryn  Gold  Mines  Estate,  Ltd 

£io.  Wemmer  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 

McA.  F. 
Cyanide 
McA.  F. 
McA.  F. 
Cyanide 
McA.  F. 
Cyanide 
Cyanide 
Cyanide 
Cyanide 

4,730 

8,090 

11,440 

3,995 

6,910 

874 

2,703 

4>479 

3,450 

4)^75 

oz.  dwts. 

330  4 

1,705  8 

1,614  5 

408  9 

1,423  14 

685  15 

624  0 

753  0 

358  0 

1,011  2 

dwts. 

i*39 

4*22 

2*82 

2*04 

4*12 

15*69 

4*61 
3 "36 
2 08 

4-15 

£ 

991 

5,”5 

4,800 

1,225 

4)271 

2,057 

!)872 

2,259 

1,074 

3)325 

£ s.  d. 
0 4 2 
O 12  7 

084 
o6l 
O 12  4 

27I 
O 13  IO 
0 IO  I 

063 
0 13  8 

oz.  dwts. 
2,510  18 
3)740  11 

8,503  15 

1,491  0 

4,110  2 

1,439  10 

2,273  15 

3,919  12 

1,635  0 

4,083  0 

£ 

8.473 

12.495 

28,200 

5,014 

14,144 

4,695 

7,890 

14)159 

5,544 

14,690 

51.546 

8,913  J7 

4*44 

26,989 

0 13  4 

33.707  3 

”5.304 

* Dividend  of  15  per  cent.  + Also  127  oz.  from  Slags,  value  £381. 

+ Also  146  tons  Concentrates,  Assay  Value  3 oz.  15  dwts.  Sold  to  Robinson  G.M.  Co.,  Ltd. 


SUMMARY. 


OZ. 

dwts. 

Value 

From  Mill  .. 

8 

••  ^83, six 

,,  Concentrates 

18 

..  4,804 

,,  Tailings 

..  8,913 

17 

..  26,989 

Total 

• • 33.707 

3 

j£”5.3°4 

London  /I^w/j-ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  CO.,  LTD.  Johannesburg,  10 th  7uly,  1896. 

1 Bank  Buildings,  Lothburv,  E.C.  (Signed)  J.  COWIE, 

• • * Secretary 


• • REGISTERED  AS  A NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  Spottiswoodk  & Co.,  5 New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London — Saturday , 15  August,  1896, 
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NOTES. 

LAST  week  we  gave  a brief  account  of  the  politicians 
who  had  notably  increased  or  diminished  their 
Parliamentary  reputations  during  the  Session  that  has 
just  come  to  an  end.  On  the  following  day  the 
“Times”  dealt  with  the  same  subject  at  the  end  of 
its  review  of  the  Session,  and  several  correspondents 
have  drawn  our  attention  to  the  discrepancies  between 
the  two  statements.  The  disagreement  appears  to 
be  greater  than  it  is.  For  instance,  the  “Times” 
seizes  this  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Gully ; 
it  acknowledges  now  that  “he  has  achieved  for 
himself  a high  position  amongst  the  many  able  and 
accomplished  men  who  have  occupied  the  chair.  He 
is  clear,  prompt,  and  firm  in  deciding  the  questions 
that  come  before  him,  of  an  imperturbable  temper,  and 
equally  endowed  with  suavity  and  good  sense.”  In 
fact,  his  “only  fault”  is  “a  tendency  to  expatiate 
somewhat  too  much.”  With  all  this  we  agree,  but  as 
we  wrote  about  Mr.  Gully  in  this  strain  months  ago, 
we  thought  it  superfluous  to  repeat  our  congratulations 
at  the  end  of  the  Session. 

Certain  appreciations  of  the  “ Times,”  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  us  widely  mistaken.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  that  “the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has, 
perhaps,  distinguished  himself  more  than  the  rest  of  his 
colleagues,  not  only  by  his  effective  debating  power, 
but  by  the  lucidity  and  the  decision  of  his  views.”  This 
constitutes  a curious  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  “Times.”  When  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was 
Secretary  for  Ireland  the  “Times”  attacked  him  in  the 
interest  of  landlords  like  Lord  Clanricarde,  and  now  it 
praises  him  beyond  the  most  extravagant  estimate  of 
his  deserts.  Does  the  “Times”  really  think  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  “ distinguished  himself  more 
than”  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  example?  We  think 
that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  another  sense.  Among  the  mistakes  made 
by  the  Government  in  its  conduct  of  business  during 
the  Session,  the  most  serious,  because  the  most  stupid 
and  uncalled  for,  was  the  charge  imposed  on  the  Indian 
taxpayer  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Indian  troops 
sent  to  Suakin.  And  this  mistake  must  be  attributed 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  When  Lord  George 
Hamilton  was  left  to  himself,  he  refused  to  charge 
India  with  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  two  native 
regiments  borrowed  to  serve  at  Mombasa  ; but  in  regard 
to  the  Indian  troops  sent  to  Suakin  he  was  overruled 
by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  Sir  Michael  had  declared 
in  his  Budget  speech  that  Great  Britain  would  have 
nothing  to  pay  beyond  certain  small  extras,  and  it  is 
manifest  that  this  declaration  bound  Lord  George 
Hamilton  to  a grotesque  inconsistency.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  is  responsible  for  having  reduced 
the  normal  majority  of  the  Government  by  nearly  one- 


half  in  a “full-dress”  debate.  And  he  was  able  to  do 
nothing  that  could  atone  for  this  error  of  mere  stubborn- 
ness. 

We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  “Times”  over- 
praises him  because  he  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  chief  among  the  powers  that  be  ; or  on 
private  grounds  with  which  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  Let  us  consider  the  eulogies  of  the  “Times” 
more  closely.  “Among  the  subordinate  Ministers” 
it  singles  out  Mr.  George  Curzon  for  “ a word 
of  praise  for  his  readiness  and  resource,”  and  dis- 
misses Mr.  Walter  Long,  though  he  had  charge  of  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  of  the  Session,  as 
having  “ acquitted  himself  better  than”  Mr.  Chaplin. 
Now  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Long  surpassed  expectation, 
while  Mr.  Curzon  fell  beneath  it,  and  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  observers  did  not  hope 
much  from  Mr.  Curzon.  Evidently  Mr.  Buckle  likes 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  Mr.  Curzon  and  does 
not  weigh  impartially  either  their  abilities  or  their 
success.  And  just  as  evidently  Mr.  Buckle  does 
not  like  Sir  John  Gorst,  though  forced  to  admit 
that  his  “ speech  on  the  introduction  of  the  Edu- 
cation Bill  was,  in  its  way,  a masterpiece  of  ex- 
position, though  it  was  not  followed  up.”  The  last 
clause  is  ambiguous,  but  the  phrase  “in  its  way  ” is 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Buckle.  Every  one  except  the 
editor  of  the  “Times”  knows  that  Sir  John  Gorst  is 
incomparably  abler  than  Mr.  Curzon,  though,  perhaps, 
not  so  powerful  socially. 

The  “ Westminster  Gazette,”  in  a rather  good  review 
of  the  reputations  made  or  lost  during  the  Session,  says 
that  Mr.  James  Lowther,  “who  was  tolerated  in  the 
last  Parliament  as  a survival,  is  now  half  accepted 
as  a prophet.”  There  is  some  truth  in  this  epigram, 
though  the  improvement  in  Mr.  Lowther’s  position  is 
not  so  much  due  to  his  own  exertions  as  to  the  march 
of  events.  Public  opinion,  not  only  amongst  the 
farmers  but  amongst  the  artisans,  is  swinging  round  to 
Protection,  and  books  like  “ Made  in  Germany  ” are 
producing  a widespread  impression.  “ Jim  ” Lowther 
is  a leader  malgr'e  lui , for  no  man  ever  did  less  to  form 
a party.  But  this  inactivity  may  be  either  policy  or 
indolence  ; probably  it  is  a mixture  of  both.  We  know 
that  Mr.  Lowther  thinks  the  Protectionist  party  both  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  ought  to  form 
itself,  and  that  the  impulse  should  come  from  below 
and  not  from  above. 

“Jim”  Lowther  has  a resemblance  to  Lord  George 
Bentinck  in  more  points  than  his  political  creed.  Like 
Lord  George,  he  is  an  aristocrat  and  a sportsman,  and, 
like  Disraeli’s  leader,  intellectual  exertion  is  distaste- 
ful to  him.  But  when  Bentinck  did  bring  himself  to 
work,  he  worked  like  a cart-horse.  In  his  incomparable 
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political  biography  Lord  Beaconsfield  tells  us  how  Ben- 
tinck  used  to  toil  for  thirteen  hours  at  a stretch  with- 
out tasting  food.  All  Disraeli’s  persuasion  failed  to 
induce  him  to  leave  the  House  for  dinner  ; for  if  he  dined 
he  became  sleepy.  Probably  Lord  George  was  in  the 
habit  of  “doing  himself  well”  on  most  days  of  the 
year,  and,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  could  fast  but  could  not 
eat  moderately.  What  Mr.  James  Lowther  wants  is 
a lieutenant  like  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Talleyrand’s  saying  about  the  use  of  language  may 
well  have  been  drawn  from  an  Oriental  source  ; 
for  if  it  is  unsafe  to  believe  implicitly  in  the  spoken 
word  in  Europe,  it  is  still  less  safe  in  the  East.  Besides, 
a visitor  like  Li  Hung-chang,  for  whose  entertainment 
much  is  done,  is  bound  to  express  gratification.  A 
more  reliable  test  may  be  the  temper  in  which  he  is 
found  after  the  experience  ; and  Li’s  impressions  of 
England,  judged  by  this  standard,  are  assumed  to  have 
been  pleasant.  Rumour  has  it  that  he  has  been  amiable 
to  all  around  him  since  he  landed,  whereas  that  was  by 
no  means  the  rule  on  the  Continent.  It  may  be 
that  the  element  of  personal  cordiality  which  Sir  Cecil 
Smith  invoked  at  the  China  Association  dinner,  and  a 
less  degree  of  officialism  in  the  atmosphere,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  result.  It  appears,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
believed  that  he  is  pleased  and  interested  in  what  he 
has  seen. 

Li  sometimes  assumes  a more  than  royal  preroga- 
tive in  putting  awkward  questions.  Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  the  average  man  resents  so  much  as  being 
interrogated  as  to  his  income.  It  is  true  that  Li  only 
asks  people  as  to  their  official  salaries,  and  generally 
eases  the  situation  by  offering  them  a larger  stipend  in 
China.  By  the  way,  to  seduce  a servant  from  his 
master’s  employment  is  in  this  country  an  indictable 
offence,  and  if  Li  Hung-chang  is  going  to  carry  off  a 
traffic  manager  here  and  an  arsenal  superintendent 
there,  his  visit  will  be  of  more  benefit  to  China  than  to 
England.  But  we  are  disappointed  in  Li’s  interview 
with  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  had  a common  tie,  for  both 
the  veteran  statesmen  had  used  the  services  of  a certain 
soldier  named  Gordon.  The  “barbarian,”  as  Lord 
Palmerston  used  to  call  the  Chinaman,  loaded  the 
soldier  with  honours  and  rewards  in  his  lifetime,  and 
after  death  placed  a wreath  upon  his  statue.  The 
Englishman  abandoned  him  to  the  spears  of  his 
enemies,  and  went  to  the  theatre  the  night  that  the 
news  of  his  murder  reached  London.  If  Li  Hung- 
chang  had  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  why  he  treated  Gordon 
so,  and  how  the  people  of  this  country  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  returned  him  again  to  power,  the 
dialogue  would  have  been  more  interesting  than  the 
conventional  chat  about  Lord  Salisbury. 

During  his  passage  through  Canada  Li  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  Dominion  Government.  He  does  not 
purpose  to  stay  long  in  the  United  States  ; perhaps 
because  of  the  pronounced  sympathy  shown  there  lately 
for  Japan.  He  intends,  we  hear,  to  cross  the  frontier 
after  visiting  certain  of  the  principal  American  cities,  and 
to  continue  his  journey  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  It  is  a 
pity,  in  some  respects,  that  he  did  not  travel  across  India 
on  his  way  West.  A review  at  Peshawur  might  have 
conveyed  an  impression  analogous  to  that  which  he 
derived  at  Spithead.  He  will,  however,  have  gained  a 
fair  idea  of  the  British  Empire  by  the  time  he  reaches  home. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  estimating  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  his  trip,  that  Li  is  neither  an  autocrat  nor 
a dictator.  Many  things  would  have  gone  much  faster 
in  China,  already,  if  he  could  have  had  his  way.  What 
may  be  relied  on  is,  that  the  experience  he  has  acquired 
will  induce  him  to  throw  his  personal  influence,  with 
added  energy,  into  the  scale  of  progress.  Another 
element  of  uncertainty  is  his  health.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  draw  too  strong  an  inference  from  his  habit 
of  being  perpetually  wheeled  and  carried.  Some  of 
that  is  affectation.  It  is  a presumption  of  etiquette,  in 
China,  that  very  great  men  require  support ; and  no 
one  of  consequence  will  walk  if  he  can  be  carried. 
Still,  Li  is  seventy-four  ! 

Before  the  coming  week  is  out  all  the  Nile  steamers 


should  be  through  the  Cataracts  and  ready  for  a 
smooth-water  advance  to  Dongola.  Once  that  (s 
accomplished  a few  days  ought  to  end  the  campaign  so 
far  as  at  present  sanctioned  by  the  Home  Government, 
for  the  Khalifeh  has  no  fortifications  that  can  resist  nor 
any  engines  of  war  that  can  have  the  slightest  effect 
upon  these  river  gunboats,  with  their  Maxims  and  quick- 
firingguns.  The  dervishes  may  escape  to  the  desert,  but 
nowhere  can  they  make  a stand  on  the  river  banks  ; and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  fleet  of  two  hundred  sailing 
boats,  General  Kitchener  can  transport  his  little  army  to 
any  spot  from  which  he  wishes  to  strike.  We  have 
criticized  the  clumsy  attempts  at  secresy  and  mystifica- 
tion which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  ; but 
now  that  it  has  been  undertaken,  and  so  much  money 
spent,  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  recalled  with  half  its 
work  done.  With  these  gunboats  at  work  there  should 
not  be  any  real  difficulty  in  mastering  and  holding  the 
whole  Nile  valley  up  to  Khartoum,  or  even  to  Lado 
and  Wadelai,  if  we  thought  fit.  That  would  put  an 
effectual  stopper  on  the  curse  of  Mahdism. 

From  Wadelai  to  Uganda  is  but  a step,  and,  as  we 
have  voted  three  millions  for  the  Uganda  railway,  it  is 
interesting  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  that  protectorate. 
This  is  reported  to  be  “ simply  marvellous.”  Coffee, 
tobacco,  and  tropical  fruits  are  being  grown,  and 
roads  made,  so  that  by  the  time  the  railway  arrives, 
two  or  three  years  hence,  there  will  be  some  produce 
for  it  to  take  to  the  coast.  The  great  lake  will, 
in  fact,  be  the  natural  centre  for  the  trade  of  a 
good  part  of  the  Upper  Nile  basin,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
the  Nile  campaign  and  to  push  on  beyond  Khartoum 
from  the  north,  and  towards  Lado  from  the  south,  so 
as  to  finally  recover  the  ground  lost  to  civilization  since 
1884.  But  is  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  perse- 
vere in  the  unsatisfactory  process  of  making  the  Uganda 
railway  from  one  end  only  ? The  rails  of  course  will 
have  to  be  laid  from  Mombasa,  but  if  the  surveys  were 
completed,  the  work  of  cutting  and  embanking  could  be 
pushed  on  from  the  lake  station,  where  labour  is 
plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  American  Presidential  campaign  has  still  ten 
weeks  to  run,  and  as  yet  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
certainty  about  its  outcome.  It  is  true  that  both 
Reuter  and  the  principal  New  York  correspondents  tell 
us  continually  that  Mr.  McKinley  is  sweeping  all  before 
him,  and  that  everything  the  luckless  Mr.  Bryan  says 
or  does  only  makes  his  losing  cause  more  desperate  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  subject  all  this  to  a heavy  discount. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  struggle  New  York  City  has 
converted  itself  into  one  huge  headquarters  for  the 
whole  Gold-propaganda,  and  nothing  candid  or  im- 
partial is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  news  it  sends  out. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Bryan’s  attempt  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  camp  has  not  succeeded, 
but  that  there  still  remains  a reasonable  chance  of  his 
being  able  to  achieve  a general  victory  without  count- 
ing on  the  East  at  all.  His  original  plan  was  too 
ambitious  ; but  because  he  finds  himself  forced  to 
abandon  that  portion  of  it  which  was  ornamental  rather 
than  essential,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  to  be  beaten 
on  his  own  ground. 

The  probabilities  seem  to  be  slightly  in  favour  of  Mr. 
McKinley’s  election,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  a 
contest  of  this  sort  time  is  on  the  side  of  the  banking 
and  business  classes.  They  may  be  said  to  fight  with 
artillery,  whereas  the  Silver  crowd  is  at  the  best  armed 
with  fowling-pieces,  and  in  the  long  run  ordnance  tells. 
The  real  question  is  whether  3 November  is  far  enough 
off  to  give  the  superior  weight  and  discipline  of  the 
Gold  forces  their  full  effect.  The  struggle  abounds  in 
extraordinary  features,  personal  and  otherwise,  which 
tend  further  to  confuse  judgment.  Mr.  McKinley, 
for  example,  though  he  is  known  solely  as  a political 
orator,  has  decided  to  make  no  speeches  during  the 
campaign.  Mr.  Bryan’s  declamatory  powers  seem  to 
have  frightened  him,  and  his  Gold  supporters  generally, 
for,  at  the  great  Gold  meeting  in  New  York  this  week, 
the  champion  put  forward  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
commercial  and  financial  East  was  a young.  Irish- 
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American  politician  who  has  never  before  been  accepted 
as  a representative  of  anything  that  New  York  is  proud 
of,  but  who  is  given  the  chief  place  now  simply  because 
it  is  hoped  that  he  can  outshout  the  “ Boy  Orator.” 
The  spectacle  of  a great  nation  finding  its  peace  and 
international  credit  jeopardized  by  the  lung-capacity  of 
a Mr.  Bryan  is  curious  enough.  That  it  should  turn 
for  succour  to  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran  is  almost  startling 
in  its  suggestiveness. 

It  has  been  an  open  secret  for  some  years  that  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Italy,  now  in  his  twenty-seventh  year, 
was  regarded  as  too  frail  and  delicate  to  form  a link  in 
the  chain  of  heredity  upon  which  the  Savoy  dynasty 
depends.  The  decision  that  he  was  to  remain  un- 
married, and  that  after  him  the  succession  was  to 
devolve  on  his  cousin,  the  Due  d’Aosta,  was  supposed 
to  be  irrevocable  ; but  it  has  been  brushed  aside,  and 
the  young  man  is  to  become  the  husband  of  the  beauti- 
ful Montenegrin,  Princess  Helene.  It  is  only  natural 
to  suspect  political  motives  in  such  an  abrupt  alteration 
of  dynastic  plans,  and  there  are  numerous  collateral 
reasons  for  conjecturing  that  it  forms  a part  of  a general 
scheme  for  detaching  Italy  from  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  sentimental  bond  between  Russia  and  Montenegro 
would,  perhaps,  account  for  the  Tsar’s  promise  to 
attend  the  wedding  at  Rome  ; but  it  is  also  noted  that 
Russian  diplomats  have  undertaken  to  arrange  terms 
for  Italy  with  Menelek,  and  that  Italian  sympathizers 
with  Crete  are  coupling  Russia  with  England  and  Greece 
in  their  resolutions  and  hopes. 

Englishmen  will  find  something  reassuring  in  these 
signs  that  Italy  is  fairly  started  on  the  way  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Franco-Russian  combination,  if 
only  because  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Italians  are  acting 
without  the  advice,  or  at  least  the  assent,  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  If  there  is  to  be  such  a rearrangement  of 
Powers,  Great  Britain  ought  to  be,  if  not  wholly  in  it, 
at  least  on  friendly  terms  with  it.  We  have  often  set 
forth  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a working  partnership 
between  Russia  and  England,  and  in  spite  of  the 
amiable  attitude  of  the  new  Tsar,  many  of  them  still 
exist.  But  with  France  and  Italy  to  leaven  the  lump, 
there  would  be  a good  deal  more  of  the  spirit  of  Western 
Europe  in  such  a combination  than  in  anything  con- 
trolled by  the  Germans.  The  influence  of  Berlin,  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  has  been  the  most  re- 
actionary in  Europe.  It  sustained  the  Sultan  throughout 
the  terrible  Armenian  episode,  and  it  has  thus  far  been 
the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  help 
the  revolted  Cretans.  Anything  which  tends  at  this 
juncture  to  weaken  Germany’s  authority  in  the 
“European  Concert”  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a gain  to 
the  cause  of  civilization. 

Ireland,  as  regards  her  system  of  national  education, 
had  a start  of  forty  years  over  England,  and,  so  far  as 
the  merely  literary  part  of  education  is  concerned,  she 
still,  in  rural  districts,  keeps  the  lead.  But  the  Educa- 
tion Board,  composed  as  it  is  almost  exclusively  of 
clergymen  and  judges  chosen  for  political  or  religious 
reasons,  and  not  for  experience,  has  hitherto  been 
lamentably  deficient  in  zeal  for  manual  training.  Its 
members  seem,  however,  to  be  waking  up  at  last,  and 
on  Monday  Archbishop  Walsh  headed  a deputation  to 
Lord  Cadogan  to  ask  for  Government  assistance  in 
making  a thorough  inquiry  into  the  various  systems  in 
operation  at  home  and  abroad,  with  a view  to  the 
adoption  by  the  Board  of  that  most  suitable  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  situation  of  Ireland.  It  has 
long  been  a complaint  that  pupils  in  the  Irish  National 
schools  are  crammed  with  whole  libraries  of  informa- 
tion about  foreign  lands,  and  with  elegant  extracts, 
learned  by  rote,  from  English  literature  ; but  that  even 
the  best  of  them  are  left  utterly  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
and  uses  of  the  common  objects  around  them.  The 
result  is  that  they  leave  school  untrained  in  the  proper 
use  of  their  hands  and  eyes.  This  is  all  wrong.  The 
general  reading  will  come  in  time  if  there  is  a taste  for 
it;  but  if  the  opportunity  of  teaching  manual  dexterity 
is  lost  it  is  generally  lost  for  ever.  Lord  Cadogan 
cordially  promised  financial  and  other  help,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  deputation  “ marked  the 
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opening  of  a new  movement”  in  educational  efficiency. 
The  more  of  such  “movements”  there  are  the  better 
for  Ireland. 

Dr.  Duggan,  who  died  this  week  in  Dublin,  was  the 
last  but  one  or  two  of  the  old  “ patriot  ” bishops  of 
Ireland,  the  men  who  stood  out  manfully  for  the  in- 
dependence of  their  sees  as  against  the  Italianizing 
policy  of  Cardinal  Cullen.  They  were  generally  fierce 
and  outspoken  Nationalists,  while  Cullen,  from  the  first 
day  on  which,  fresh  from  Rome,  he  was  thrust  on  the 
Irish  Catholics  was  an  intriguer,  a courtier,  and,  worst 
reproach  of  all,  a “ West  Briton.”  For  Cardinal 
Cullen  opposition  to  constituted  authority  meant  that  a 
man  was  no  better  than  a French  Atheist,  whereas  men 
like  Duggan  and  MacHale,  although  born  rebels,  were 
intense  Catholics.  “ If  you  were  to  bray  an  Irishman 
in  a mortar,”  said  Duggan  once  to  O’Neill  Daunt,  “ two 
principles  would  be  found  indestructible — love  of 
Catholicity  and  hatred  of  England.”  Not  a very  wise 
man,  perhaps,  but  a transparently  honest  one,  who 
chose  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right  side  and  stuck  to 
it  through  good  report  and  evil  report.  Although  a 
Land  Leaguer,  his  pet  aversion  of  late  years  was  the 
English  Radical  politician,  male  or  female,  who  went 
over  to  Ireland  to  advertise  himself  or  herself  by 
“ defying  Balfour  ” and  posing  as  the  friend  of  Ireland. 

It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  before  very 
long,  probably  before  the  beginning  of  next  law  sittings, 
there  must  be  important  changes  on  the  judicial  bench. 
Lord  Esher  and  Sir  Henry  Hawkins  differ  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  this,  that  whereas  the  late  Premier  talked 
about  retiring  for  ten  years  before  he  withdrew,  these 
two  old  judges  stoutly  declare  their  intention  of  dying 
on  the  Bench.  But  the  voice  of  Nature  has  a way  of 
making  itself  heard  even  by  the  most  deaf,  and  there 
must  be  a vacancy  in  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  at  no 
distant  date.  It  is  a splendid  position,  for  the  President 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  besides  receiving  ;£6,oooa  year, 
practically  makes  the  common  law  of  England.  The 
post  will,  of  course,  be  offered,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  Attorney-General,  to  whom  it  belongs  as  of  right  ; 
and  if  he  accepts,  it,  Sir  Edward  Clarke  will  be  made 
Attorney-General  over  Sir  Robert  Finlay’s  head,  by  an 
arrangement  already  made  and  loyally  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Solicitor-General. 

But  Sir  Richard  Webster  makes  no  secret  of  his  in- 
tention to  wait  for  the  reversion  of  the  Woolsack. 
What,  therefore,  is  to  be  done?  It  is  impossible  for 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  to  remain  in  his  present  position  of 
exclusion  ; and  yet  it  would  be  almost  equally  im- 
possible to  make  him  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  he  is  not 
a sufficiently  learned  lawyer.  We  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  Sir  Edward  Clarke  would  accept  the  Rolls  ; he 
knows  his  own  limitations  too  well.  Sir  Robert  Finlay, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  perfectly  competent  to  fill  the  post 
of  Master  of  the  Rolls  ; but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
offer  the  Solicitor-Generalship  to  Sir  Edward  Clarke. 
Mr.  Carson  will  probably  be  the  next  Solicitor-General. 
Altogether  the  situation  is  one  of  some  difficulty.  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  would  have  made  an  admirable  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  but  as  events  have  turned  out,  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  his  ever  reaching  that  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  Sir  Walter  Hely-Hutchin- 
son,  now  Governor  of  Natal,  and  designated  by  rumour 
as  the  successor  of  Lord  Rosmead,  has  the  ability 
requisite  for  the  post  of  High  Commissioner  of  South 
Africa  and  Governor  of  Cape  Colony.  Sir  Walter  Hely- 
Hutchinson  is  an  amiable,  but  not  a strong,  colonial 
governor  ; whereas  a statesman  of  the  first  order  should 
be  sent  to  Cape  Town.  But  who  is  there  ? The  Colonial 
service  has  no  great  men  at  present,  and  no  distinguished 
outsider  seems  available  or  willing  to  go.  The  experi- 
ment might  be  tried  of  sending  a young  nobleman  with 
good  manners  and  some  experience  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  say,  Lord  Pembroke  or  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 
It  is  extraordinary  what  a number  of  colonial  governors 
are  Irishmen.  There  are  three  Irish  Robinsons  in  the 
Service,  and  the  names  of  Blake,  O’Brien,  O’Shea,  Pope 
Hennessy,  Hely-Hutchinson,  at  once  occur  to  the 
memory. 
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LI  HUNG-CHANG’S  MISSION. 

LI  HUNG-CHANG  leaves  England  to-day,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that — in  marked  contrast  to 
some  of  his  Continental  experiences — he  has  thoroughly 
enjoyed  himself  during  the  three  weeks  of  his  stay 
amongst  us.  From  a diplomatic  point  of  view,  this 
journey  round  the  world  may,  or  may  not,  have  im- 
portant results ; what  concerns  us  just  now  is  the 
industrial  aspect  of  the  event.  Having  before  our  eyes 
the  modern  development  of  the  little  group  of  Japanese 
islands,  it  is  difficult  to  set  any  limits  to  the  expansion 
of  an  enormous  Empire  like  China  ; and  the  real  ques- 
tion is,  Have  the  disasters  of  the  late  war  so  worked  upon 
the  Chinese  official  mind,  that  out  of  the  ferment  there 
may  be  evolved  a definite  purpose  to  shake  off  the 
lethargy  that  has  brought  the  Empire  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  to  make  a start  on  the  same  road  that  led  to 
such  remarkable  results  in  the  case  of  Japan?  The 
appearance  in  the  West  of  the  ex-Viceroy  of  Pechili  is, 
of  course,  a hopeful  sign  ; but  we  must  not  forget  that 
we  have  already  had  a prominent  Chinese  statesman 
among  us,  who  made  speeches  and  promised  reforms 
and  wrote  charming  articles  in  the  reviews  about  the 
“ Awakening  of  China.”  When,  however,  the  Marquis 
Tseng  went  home  he  was  powerless  to  carry  out  the 
least  of  his  pledges  ; the  very  fact  of  his  residence  in 
the  West  made  him  suspect  among  the  orthodox, 
and  he  died  in  retirement — almost  in  disgrace. 
But  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  mission  of 
Li  Hung-chang  may  end  differently.  In  the  first 
place,  China  has  for  the  first  time  in  her  modern  his- 
tory been  thoroughly  humbled  and  frightened,  and  that 
not  by  a distant  and  incalculable  Power,  but  by  a long 
despised  neighbour,  less  than  one-tenth  her  size  and 
little  more  than  one-eighth  her  population,  whose 
superiority  dates  from  only  a few  years  back  and  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  adoption  of  Western  methods.  In 
the  second  place,  Li  Hung-chang  is  a much  bigger  and 
stronger  man  than  Tseng.  He  has  been  in  disgrace 
more  than  once  already,  and  his  master  has  always  had 
to  bring  him  back  to  greater  power  than  before— a 
power  that  is  no  mere  ceremonial  dignity,  as  may  be 
judged  from  his  grim  remark  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire that  he  was  more  accustomed  to  shooting  rebels 
than  grouse.  We  are  well  within  the  probabilities, 
then,  if  we  assume  that  Li  has  formed  some  definite 
plans  for  the  development  of  China  on  Western  lines, 
and  that  he  will  be  strong  enough  on  his  return  to 
force  those  schemes  on  Chinese  officialdom. 

That  China  will  lay  in  a stock  of  guns,  ships,  and 
machinery  may  be  taken  for  granted.  That  will  mean 
a strengthening  of  the  country  against  attack,  and  a few 
millions  of  pounds  in  the  pockets  of  some  European  or 
American  manufacturers  ; but  in  itself  the  appear- 
ance of  more  ships  and  guns  at  Tientsin  and  Port 
Arthur  will  not  cause  a stir  in  the  life  of  the  Empire. 
The  real  opener-up  of  China  will  be  the  railways,  and 
those  who  have  been  close  to  Li  Hung-chang  since  he 
first  reached  Europe  know  that  he  has  set  his  mind 
on  a systematic  extension  of  railways  throughout 
the  Empire.  Such  lines  of  railway  as  have  hitherto 
been  grudgingly  sanctioned  have  been  rather 
strategical  than  commercial  ; the  first  line  that  really 
taps  one  of  the  inland  provinces  and  brings  it 
into  touch  with  the  sea  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  a new  era  in  China.  In  Africa,  in  Canada,  in  Siberia, 
great  railway  schemes  are  being  pushed  forward  in  the 
hope  that  population  may  follow  the  iron  road,  and  that 
commerce  may  follow  population.  But  in  China  the 
population  and  the  wealth,  both  agricultural  and 
mineral,  are  already  there,  accumulated  and  dor- 
mant, waiting  for  the  awakening  shock  that  shall 
bring  them  into  the  current  of  the  world’s  commerce. 
The  provinces  of  Szechuen  and  Yunnan  alone  have 
within  them  possibilities  of  trade  equal  to  that  ot 
many  a European  State.  That  intrepid  traveller,  Mrs. 
Bishop,  better  known  as  Miss  Isabella  Bird,  has  just 
returned  from  a six  months’  journey  up  the  Yangtse 
and  into  hitherto  unexplored  districts  in  Western 
China,  and  she  brings  back  reports  of  a country  of 
marvellous  fertility  and  wealth.  In  some  regions  there 
was  coal  in  great  abundance,  in  others  gold  and 
enormous  quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda,  almost  every- 


where there  is  a dense  and  thriving  population,  “ the  size 
and  handsome  appearance  of  the  farmhouses  being 
especially  remarkable.”  What  is  such  a country  not 
capable  of  in  the  way  of  demand  and  supply  if  once 
brought  into  contact  with  Europe  ! Of  course  there  is 
a certain  amount  of  traffic  on  the  navigable  portions  of 
the  Yangtse  and  other  rivers,  but  this  scarcely  touches 
the  fringe  of  the  immense  provinces  that  might  be 
opened  up.  In  Japan,  in  the  ten  years  1884-1894  the 
imports  and  exports  increased  from  pCi2,coo,ooo  to 
^46,000,000.  How  many  Japans  are  lying  undeveloped 
in  Western  China? 

Perhaps  the  final  and  convincing  argument  which  the 
travelled  Viceroy  will  find  effective  is  that,  whether 
China  likes  it  or  no,  railways  from  without  are  approach- 
ing the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  and  that  they  will 
certainly  find  a way  in,  and  enrich  foreign  States  with 
traffic  and  revenues  that  might  be  added  to  the  Chinese 
treasury.  In  view  of  the  Japanese  indemnity  and 
further  necessary  loans,  some  means  must  certainly  be 
found  of  increasing  the  resources  of  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment. Russia,  with  a courage  and  determination  that 
put  our  timid  and  vacillating  policy  to  shame,  is  pushing 
forward  her  Siberian  railway,  and  it  will  soon  strike  the 
North  of  China.  The  young  Tsar,  we  are  told,  never 
misses  a sitting  of  the  Siberian  Railway  Committee, 
and  Prince  Khilkoff,  the  Imperial  Minister  of  Commu- 
nications, is  at  this  moment  undertaking  a toilsome 
journey  to  the  Pacific  through  Siberia,  in  order  to  urge 
on  the  work.  France  and  England,  which  in  Tonquin 
and  Burma  touch  the  Southern  provinces  of  China,  have 
been  very  slack  in  taking  advantage  of  their  position, 
but  they  are  both  pushing  forward  towards  Yunnan. 
The  Indian  Railway  Department  seems  at  last  to  be 
thoroughly  awakened.  The  rate  of  construction  has 
been  doubled,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  was  able  to 
report  in  his  Budget  speech  last  week  that  within  the 
next  three  years  Rx36,ooo,ooo  would  be  applied  to  the 
making  of  railways,  including,  in  Burma,  that  from 
Mandalay  to  Kunlon  Ferry,  not  far  from  the  Chinese 
frontier.  There  ought  certainly  to  be  no  further 
delay  in  at  least  completing  the  surveys  for  the 
line  through  Siam  to  Sumao,  so  often  advocated 
in  the  “ Saturday  Review  ” by  the  most  com- 
petent authorities.  Much  will  naturally  depend  on 
the  financial  resources  of  the  Chinese  Government,  but 
the  conditions  in  China  are  not  unlike  those  in  India, 
and  one  of  the  results  of  the  increased  expenditure  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken  has  been  a steady  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  net  revenue  of  the  Indian 
railways.  Expenditure  that  brings  in  a return  of  close 
on  six  per  cent,  need  not  frighten  a country  that  even 
after  the  war  was  able  to  borrow  ^15,000,000  at  four 
per  cent. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  one  object  of  Li  Hung- 
chang’s  mission  was  to  obtain  assent  to  an  increase  of 
the  Customs  tariff.  By  the  time  China  has  borrowed 
the  further  sums  necessary  to  satisfy  Japan  the  greater 
part  of  her  Customs  revenue  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  her  debt,  and  the  Imperial  Government  has 
had  to  cast  around  for  means  of  filling  the  void.  Con- 
ceiving it  dangerous  to  touch  the  Land  and  Salt  Taxes, 
which  are  its  other  chief  sources  of  income,  it  has  fallen 
back  on  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  seeks  to  lay 
the  burden  on  foreign  trade.  China’s  demand  is  under- 
stood to  be  twofold.  She  wants  to  raise  her  tariff,  and 
she  wants  to  revise  the  scale  of  values  on  which  it  is 
based.  The  Treaty  of  Tientsin  stipulated  for  a uniform 
rate  of  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports ; and  the  curious  may  find,  in  certain  papers 
presented  to  Parliament  in  1859,  the  schedule  of 
merchandise  and  values  on  which  the  rate  of  duty 
was  fixed.  That  scale  has  never  been  revised, 
and  has  come,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  vary  widely 
from  actual  fact.  Tea  has  so  fallen  in  value  that  it  has 
come  to  pay  16  per  cent,  instead  of  5 ; silk  has  risen, 
and  pays  barely  4 ; while  the  price  of  some  imports  has 
altered  so  that  they  really  pay  about  2^.  China  claims, 
with  reason,  that  the  scale  shall  be  revised,  and  an  ap- 
praisement made  in  accordance  with  modern  price. 
She  wants  also  to  add  50  per  cent,  to  the  rate  of  duty, 
and  to  base  the  new  scale  on  75  per  cent. 

Admitting  that  money  must  be  had,  Eastern  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  appear  to  acquiesce  i«  the  principle 
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of  the  demand,  but  they  take  the  opportunity  of  insist- 
ing that  China  shall  also  help  herself.  Pointing  to  her 
backwardness  in  the  matter  of  communications,  and  to 
the  wasteful  complexity  of  her  fiscal  system,  they  say 
to  her:  “Your  revenue  would  rise  automatically  by 
leaps  and  bounds  if  you  would  make  railways,  open 
your  waterways  to  steam,  remove  your  harassing  inland 
taxation,  and  generally  facilitate  the  movement  of  com- 
merce. If  we  agree  to  pay  more  duties,  it  must  be  on 
the  understanding  that  these  reforms  are  begun.” 

There  has  not  been  time,  yet,  for  the  topic  to  be 
thrashed  out.  The  utterances  that  have  reached  us 
have  been  in  the  nature  rather  of  indications  than 
specific  demands.  But  it  is  clear  that  some  such 

equivalents  will  be  asked  for  ; and  stress  is  laid, 
above  all,  on  inland  taxation.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  was 
that  merchandise  should  be  allowed  to  travel  freely 
through  the  Empire  on  payment  of  2 \ per  cent, 
as  Transit  duty.  By  dint  of  constant  pressure  this 
clause  has  come  to  be  more  or  less  operative  in 
the  North  ; but  it  is  still,  five-and-thirty  years  after  the 
event,  absolutely  unrecognized  in  the  South  ; and 
merchants  take  the  opportunity,  naturally,  of  insisting 
that  it  shall  be  made  effective  throughout  the  Empire. 
Any  increase  of  the  maritime  customs  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  abolition  of  all  other  inland  collections 
beyond  the  stipulated  2§-  per  cent.  If  it  be  pleaded 
that  the  Central  Government  lacks  power  to  accomplish 
this  reform,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  lever  is  ready 
to  its  hand  : Let  it  admit  steam.  Steamboats  and 
railway  trains  cannot  be  stopped  every  twenty  or 
fifty  miles,  their  cargoes  examined,  invoices  verified, 
and  a tax  collected  before  they  are  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. Steam  will  extinguish  such  a system,  of  itself. 
But  steam  means  money,  and  the  only  means  by  which 
either  foreign  or  Chinese  capital  can  be  attracted  is  that 
it  shall  be  under  foreign  control.  China  is  jealous  of 
admitting  such  control,  not  foreseeing  exactly  how  far 
it  may  reach  ; but  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  in  some 
shape  if  capital  is  to  be  attracted  and  railways  are  to  be 
made  a success. 

NANSEN. 

“ A 1 THAT’S  the  good  ? ” is  the  phrase  which  has  been 
* » frequently  enough  on  the  lips  of  the  would-be 
cynic  since,  on  Thursday  last  week,  the  news  was 
sprung  upon  us  that  Nansen  had  returned  after  getting 
to  within  250  miles  of  the  North  Pole.  The  answer 
comes  in  the  shape  of  a universal  “Hurrah!”  of 
admiration  for  the  pluck  of  a man  who,  with  a solitary 
companion,  trudged  for  600  miles  over  an  icebound 
sea  from  no  other  motive  than  the  increase  of 
knowledge.  It  is  useless  for  the  utilitarian  to  carp; 
the  curiosity  of  man  as  to  the  remote  corners  of 
his  earthly  habitation  is  not  to  be  suppressed.  The 
coast  of  Norway  has  for  the  last  week  or  two  been 
swarming  with  seekers  after  knowledge.  There  are  the 
disappointed  Eclipse  parties;  and  then  Nansen  bears 
down  from  the  Pole  in  the  “Windward,”  laden  with 
news  of  the  doings  of  Jackson  and  his  men,  who, 
luckily  for  Nansen,  were  peering  into  the  corners  of 
Franz  Josef  Land;  then  Martin  Conway  turns  up  in 
their  midst  after  trying  to  force  from  Spitzbergen  its 
few  remaining  secrets.  Man  after  man  returns  to  tell 
us  that  Andr^e  is  still  waiting  at  Danes  Island  for  a 
wind  to  waft  him  across  the  Pole  ; amidst  it  all  may  be 
heard  the  modest  voice  of  the  “ Jeafferson-Farnham 
Expedition”  claiming  a hearing.  But  Nansen  is 
deservedly  the  hero  of  the  week.  He  had  done  heroic 
work  in  the  past ; his  crossing  of  Greenland  placed  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  pioneer  explorers,  and  proved  that 
the  endurance  of  himself  and  his  men  had  scarcely  a 
limit. 

Fridtjof  Nansen  is  no  harebrained  enthusiast  in  search 
of  notoriety.  He  is  thirty-five  years  of  age,  consider- 
ably over  six  feet  in  height,  of  perfect  build  and  flaw- 
less physique.  He  has  had  the  best  training  that  the 
Universities  and  science  schools  of  Norway  could  give,  and 
has  done  original  work  in  biology,  which  gives  him  distinct 
rank  as  a man  of  science.  Nansen  began  his  career  as  a 
“ skilober  ” (snow-shoer)  when  he  was  four  years  old, 
and  in  time  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
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plished  athletes  in  this  and  other  respects  in  Norway. 
In  skating,  shooting,  and  other  sports  he  became  as 
efficient  as  he  was  on  the  “ski.”  When  hardly  outof  his 
teens  he  made  a voyage  to  the  seas  between  Spitzbergen 
and  Greenland  in  order  to  investigate  the  animal  life 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed 
curator  of  the  Bergen  Museum,  which  he  held  till  1888, 
when  he  started  on  that  memorable  expedition  across 
Greenland,  which  brought  his  name  prominently  before 
the  world  and  gained  for  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  alike 
by  physical  training,  experience  in  exploring,  and  by  the 
habit  of  scientific  research  Dr.  Nansen  is  well  qualified 
for  the  task  on  which  he  entered  some  three  years  ago. 

This  is  the  man  who  three  years  ago  set  out  to 
seek  the  Pole,  which  men  of  many  nations  have  vainly 
tried  to  touch  for  the  last  five  hundred  years.  Davis, 
Baffin,  Barents,  Phipps,  Scoresby,  Parry,  Mark- 
ham, Lockwood.  These  are  the  names  of  some 
of  those  who  have  set  out  full  of  hope  of  reaching 
the  highest  latitude,  and  have  had  to  return  baffled. 
Tales  have  been  told  of  men  who  have  all  but  seen  the 
Pole,  but  they  are  fond  fables.  The  citadel  still  remains 
unconquered,  though  Nansen  has  been  almost  within 
hail  of  it,  and  has  reached  a latitude  200  miles  higher 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  Not  only  so  ; but  no 
man  has  ever  made  such  a record  of  travel  atone  stretch 
northward  in  the  Arctic  as  he  and  his  companions  have 
done.  His  farthest  is  about  86°  25'  N.,  three  degrees, 
or  some  200  miles,  higher  than  the  furthest  parts  reached 
by  Markham  and  Lockwood. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  Nansen’s  object  was  to 
commit  his  ship,  the  “ Fram,”  to  the  current,  which  he 
believed  would  bear  him  across  the  unexplored  North 
Polar  area.  He  never  said  it  would  bear  him  to  the 
Pole.  He  might  get  to  land  somewhere  near  it,  and 
over  that  land  might  make  his  way  to  the  Pole  itself. 
About  a month  after  the  “Fram”  left  the  Kara  Sea 
she  was  frozen  in,  not  far  from  the  New  Siberian 
Islands.  She  has  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  which 
her  builder  had  formed,  and  that  is  saying  much.  Ice- 
floes in  their  fury  have  piled  themselves  over  each  other, 
and  sought  to  crush  her,  as  they  have  done  many  a 
good  ship  in  the  past,  but  failed  ; and  the  “ Fram  ” has 
come  out  scatheless  and  touched  the  coast  of  Norway 
close  on  the  heels  of  her  leader,  thanks  to  the  excellent 
navigation  of  her  captain,  Sverdrup,  and  the  splendid 
spirit  which  animates  her  men,  nearly  all  of  them  men 
of  training  like  Nansen,  who  entered  on  the  enterprise 
for  love  of  it.  As  it  was  evident  the  ship  was  not  likely 
to  drift  on  to  any  Polar  land,  Nansen  decided  to 
“land”  on  the  sea,  and  push  his  way  as  far  north 
as  he  could.  The  hide-bound  soul  of  the  martinet 
questions  if  he  had  any  right  to  leave  his  ship  and 
his  men.  It  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  It  was  in  his 
programme  that  he  should  leave  the  ship  if  the  ship 
should  not  strike  the  Pole.  If  on  land,  good  ; if 
not,  he  was  bound  to  make  use  of  the  only  other 
available  route,  an  ice-bound  sea.  It  was  evident  that 
at  84°  N.  the  ship  would  drift  westwards.  But  84°  N. 
was  not  enough  for  Nansen.  So  with  his  kayaks  (skin 
or  canvas  canoes),  his  sledges,  and  his  available  dogs, 
Nansen  committed  himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
restless  ice.  He  was  prepared  to  undertake  the  venture 
alone  ; but  his  companions  were  too  true  and  loyal  to 
permit  that,  and  one  of  them,  Johansen,  volunteered 
to  accompany  him.  Two  were  enough  ; more  would 
have  been  embarrassing.  And  so  began  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  journeys  on  record.  In  three 
weeks,  in  a northerly  direction,  these  two  fearless 
men  reached  86°  14'  north,  some  150  miles  from 
the  ship.  But  Nansen  was  not  satisfied.  Alone  on  his 
“ski  ” he  hurried  another  dozen  miles  towards  the  Pole, 
but  nothing  but  a waste  of  ever-moving  ice  was  to  be 
seen.  And  so  the  two,  with  scarcely  a dog  left,  made 
haste  to  reach  some  haven,  and  fortunately  in  a mar- 
vellously short  time  they  struck  Franz  Josef  Land,  on 
the  coast  of  which  they  wintered,  and  in  the  summer  of 
this  year  were  gladdened  by  the  baying  of  Jackson’s 
dogs.  The  series  of  fortunate  coincidences  is  too 
astounding  to  realize.  Had  Jackson  not  happened 
to  be  sledging  in  their  direction,  and  had  the 
“ Windward  ” not  been  available,  no  doubt  the  two 
hardy  Norsemen  would  have  made  their  way  to  Spitz- 
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bergen  or  Norway  in  their  skin  canoes.  Happily  they 
have  been  saved  the  risk,  and  now  that  we  have  the 
lucky  thirteen  back  in  our  midst  again,  we  shall  find 
ways  and  means  of  showing  them  what  the  kindly  race 
of  men  think  of  their  daring  in  the  cause  of  science. 
For  it  has  not  been  mere  bravado,  this  unprecedented 
expedition.  It  has  revealed  to  us  that  the  North  Polar 
area  is  in  all  probability  landless.  It  has  sounded  those 
hitherto  unvisited  seas  and  proved  that  previous  con- 
jecture was  wrong,  and  that,  instead  of  being  shallow, 
the  Arctic  Ocean  is  1,500  fathoms  deep.  Many  other 
additions  to  science  have  been  made  during  the  three 
years  the  expedition  has  been  at  work,  as  is  evident 
from  the  wonderfully  interesting  and  full  telegram  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  public  by  the  admirable  enter- 
prise of  the  “ Daily  Chronicle.”  And  the  cost  has  been 
so  little,  compared  with  some  previous  expeditions — 
not  much  more  than  ^25,000.  Not  a life  has  been 
lost ; and  all  has  apparently  g-one  happily  on  board  the 
“ Fram,”  the  further  adventures  of  which  are  sure  to 
abound  with  exciting  incidents.  Biases  as  men  are, 
devoid  of  sentiment  as  we  profess  to  each  other,  it 
is  evident  from  the  intense  and  widespread  interest 
taken  in  the  story  of  Nansen  and  his  men  that, 
after  all,  “ the  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead,”  and  that 
Quixotism  in  the  cause  of  the  modern  fetish,  Science, 
is  not  thrown  away  even  upon  the  most  “ advanced  ” 
humanity. 

THE  WATER  DIFFICULTY. 

'T'HE  water  scandal  in  the  East  End  is  likely  to  produce, 
at  any  rate,  one  good  result  : it  will  cause  the 
public  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands.  The 
salient  facts  of  the  situation  are  plain  enough.  The 
supply  of  water  to  the  poorest  and  most  crowded  district 
of  the  metropolis  is  less  than  it  should  be  ; the  Com- 
pany that  undertakes  to  supply  this  quarter  has  failed 
for  two  consecutive  years  in  its  undertaking.  And  yet, 
if  we  take  into  consideration  all  the  present  sources  of 
supply,  there  is  at  this  moment  water  enough  to  give 
the  whole  city  a constant  service.  Whether  the  County 
Council  or  the  Company  are  to  blame  is  a matter  of 
the  most  transient  interest.  It  would  not  at  all  follow, 
if  the  Council  were  to  blame,  that  the  company  system 
should  remain,  nor,  if  the  Company  were  to  blame,  that 
the  County  Council  should  take  its  place.  Looking 
however  at  the  admitted  facts  of  the  situation,  what 
improvement  is  likely  to  be  effected  by  substituting  a 
single  metropolitan  water  authority  for  the  eight  exist- 
ing companies  ? 

By  means  of  a system  common  to  the  whole  metro- 
polis, the  excess  in  one  quarter  would  be  diverted  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  another.  Under  the  present  divided 
authority  with  distinct  systems,  that  is  impossible,  owing 
to  want  of  communication  and  diversity  of  interest. 
The  single  authority  should  be  tried  ; but  that  authority 
must  get  possession  of  the  water  supply,  and  can  only 
do  so  by  fair  purchase  at  a fair  price.  This  much  has 
actually  been  settled  for  many  years.  The  Plunkett 
Committee,  which  sat  on  the  Council’s  transfer  Bills  of 
18S5,  did  not  consider  it  open  to  them  to  question  the 
desirability  of  creating  the  single  water  authority  : 
which  makes  the  failure  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
County  Council  the  more  outrageous. 

But  we  have  some  hope  of  the  Moderate  party. 
They  have  now  a practical  and  experienced  public 
man  as  a leader,  who  can  hardly  help  seeing  the  great 
opportunity  the  party  have  in  this  Water  question  of 
scoring  a point  off  their  opponents  by  doing  a real 
service  to  the  public.  The  Progressists  have  lost  all 
their  advantage  by  playing  a good  card  badly  ; their 
plan  of  several  distinct  transfer  Bills,  loaded  with  a 
“ rigged  ” arbitration  clause,  absolutely  failed,  and  will 
never  be  tried  again.  It  is  now  the  Moderates’  turn 
to  propose  something.  The  two  main  points  of  the 
water  problem — the  creation  of  the  new  authority  and 
the  buying  out  of  the  companies — are  distinct,  and 
must  be  treated  separately.  The  former  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Government  in  a public  Bill,  the  latter  by 
the  County  Council  in  a private  Bill,  threshed  out  by 
a Select  Committee.  One  Bill  can  deal  with  all  eight 
companies  at  once.  The  price  to  be  paid  must  be 
settled  by  open  arbitration,  but  it  might  be  well 


that  the  tribunal  should  be  directly  constituted  under 
the  special  Act,  with,  perhaps,  an  experienced  lawyer 
as  chairman,  aided  by  a water  expert  and  a surveyor. 
The  Land  Clauses  Acts  might  admit  too  weak  a 
tribunal.  Next,  the  County  Council,  though  having 
powers  of  compulsory  purchase,  should  not  be  under 
compulsion  to  use  them,  or  the  municipality  might  be 
landed  in  an  unprofitable  bargain.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  purchase  would  result  from  such  a Bill,  but  the 
discretion  given  to  the  Council  to  put  their  compulsory 
powers  in  force  would  make  it  easier  for  those  Mode- 
rates who  are  opposed  to  purchase  to  fall  in  with  the 
policy.  In  all  probability  there  would  be  no  need 
to  resort  to  compulsion  except  in  a very  few  in- 
stances ; the  majority  of  the  companies,  as  at  Bir- 
mingham, would  come  to  terms.  A Bill  on  these 
lines  would  pass  through  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
and  would  encounter  no  obstacle  in  the  Lords.  Let  Lord 
Onslow  present  such  a proposal  to  the  Progressists, 
and  we  fancy  they  will  find  it  difficult  not  to  agree  with 
their  adversaries.  Their  temper  towards  the  Moderates 
has  become  much  more  reasonable  since  they  have 
ceased  to  be  generalled  by  Mr.  Charles  Harrison.  We 
have  also  a shrewd  suspicion  that  the  present  Parlia- 
mentary agent  to  the  Council  would  like  to  have  the 
kudos  of  piloting  a successful  water  scheme  through 
Parliament  during  his  present  tenure  of  office.  Who 
can  tell  what  changes  the  future  may  have  in  store  for 
any  of  us  ? 

The  Purchase  Bill  through,  it  will  remain  for  the 
Government  to  create  a water  authority  that  shall  ipso 
facto  take  over  both  control  and  ownership  from  the 
County  Council.  It  must  be  in  many  ways  a different 
measure  from  Lord  James’s  luckless  Bill.  If  these  sug- 
gestions were  adopted,  we  believe  the  Water  question 
could  be  finally  and  speedily  settled,  and  as  a fact  these 
are  the  lines  on  which  the  Moderate  policy  will  pro- 
bably be  framed. 

THE  SALISBURY-OLNEY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

] T is  a matter  for  congratulation  that  before  the  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament  Ministers  were  able  to  give 
the  country  an  assurance  that  the  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  were  progressing  satisfactorily,  and 
bade  fair  to  lead  to  an  amicable  solution  of  the  points 
at  issue  with  regard  to  Venezuela.  It  is  not  equally 
satisfactory  to  reflect  that  similar  assurances  preceded 
the  recent  publication  of  the  correspondence  between 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Olney.  For  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that,  though  the  tone  of  that  correspondence 
was,  on  the  whole,  friendly  and  courteous  enough,  there 
remained  a very  wide  divergence  between  the  parties, 
and  a conflict  of  views  which,  to  the  outsider,  seemed 
irreconcilable  without  serious  concessions  on  one  side 
or  the  other. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  present  instance 
the  reassuring  statements  of  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
be  fully  borne  out  by  the  further  instalment  of  corre- 
spondence. Meanwhile,  it  would  be  a misfortune  if  the 
agreement  which  is  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  were 
to  be  postponed,  or  rendered  impossible,  by  obstacles 
which  are  capable  of  removal. 

When  last  Christmas  the  first  interchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Olney 
came  upon  the  majority  of  the  public  like  a bolt  out  of  the 
blue,  after  the  first  surprise  had  been  got  over  there  was 
practical  unanimity  in  the  attitude  of  the  nation.  It  was 
felt  that  the  United  States  had  determined  to  force  a 
quarrel  upon  us  and  to  impose  upon  us  terms  which  no 
self-respecting  nation  could  accept  and  live.  Few  can 
doubt  that  the  temper  of  men’s  minds  at  that  time  was 
such  that  war  with  all  its  fearful  risks  and  dangers  would 
have  been  accepted  by  the  country  even  if  it  had  involved 
a national  disaster.  Fortunately  the  critical  stage 
passed  away,  and  much  has  happened  since  to  alter  and 
to  soften  the  rigour  cf  the  situation.  But  there  is  one 
dangerous  feature  in  the  situation  which  remains,  and 
which  is  too  frequently  overlooked.  In  this  country 
the  party  which  desires  war  with  the  United  States 
could  be  put  into  a first-class  carriage,  if  such  a party 
exists  at  all  ; in  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  beyond  doubt  a very  large  and  powerful 
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body,  and  by  preference  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  latter  party  is  happily  not  by  any  means  identical 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  ; but  one  thing 
only  is  required  to  make  it  so  : namely,  a g'ood  cause  ; 
or  at  any  rate  a cause  which  is  not  demonstrably  wicked 
and  unjust.  Is  it  quite  certain  that,  in  giving  our  tacit 
assent  to  the  propositions  laid  down  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
we  are  not  providing  the  war  party  in  the  United  States 
with  precisely  the  reinforcement  they  require  ? And, 
what  is  much  more  important,  is  it  quite  certain  that  we 
are  not  depriving  ourselves  of  the  enormous  advantage 
which  an  absolutely  just  and  clear  case  conferred  upon 
us  ? 

There  are  at  least  two  points  in  the  correspondence 
which  suggest  these  doubts.  Apart  from  diplomatic 
verbiage  they  may  be  very  clearly  and  briefly  stated. 

' One  refers  to  the  special  Venezuelan  question,  the 
other  to  the  very  important  subject  of  arbitration,  which 
has  now  become  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  local 
issue.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  issue  is  as 
follows  : Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Olney  are  agreed  that 
arbitration  in  respect  to  the  Venezuelan  boundary  line 
should  be  resorted  to.  On  one  point,  and  one  only, 
they  disagree,  but  their  disagreement  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  whole  matter.  “ I will  arbitrate  with  respect  to 
the  frontier,”  says  Lord  Salisbury,  “ but  I will  reserve 
from  the  arbitrators  all  those  portions  of  the  disputed 
territory  which  are  in  effective  British  occupation.” 
And  the  Prime  Minister  adds  his  reason  : “ I will  not,” 
says  he  in  effect,  “ submit  to  the  arbitrament  of  fo- 
reigners, or,  indeed,  of  any  tribunal,  the  rights  of 
British  subjects  to  territory  of  which  they  have  taken 
possession  in  good  faith  and  relying  upon  assurances 
formally  given.”  To  which  Mr.  Olney  replies  : “Arbi- 
tration without  the  inclusion  of  the  territory  which 
forms  the  crux  of  the  whole  difficulty  is  no  arbitration  ; 
if  these  people,  who  have  all  gone  in  during  the  last  ten 
years,  have  acted  upon  the  faith  of  assurances,  those 
assurances  were  given  by  you  and  not  by  the  Vene- 
zuelans, who  have  consistently  protested.  It  is  your 
right  to  give  those  assurances  which  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  inquiry  ; if  it  be  proved  that  you  had  no  right  to 
give  them,  clearly  your  subjects  would  have  a claim  for 
compensation,  but  a claim  against  you  who  misled 
them.”  Now  surely  this  is  common  sense,  and  will  be 
admitted  to  be  so  in  any  issue  between  individuals.  A 
landlord  permits  his  agent  to  build  a house  on  his 
neighbour’s  land.  The  agent  lets  the  house  and  the 
landlord  gives  a good  title  to  the  tenant.  The  validity 
of  the  title  is  tried  ; judgment  goes  against  the  land- 
lord, who  thereupon  pays  compensation  to  his  own 
tenant.  What  judge  would  listen  to  a demurrer  put  in 
by  the  landlord  on  the  ground  that  he  having  given 
assurances  to  his  tenant,  a good  title  to  the  land  was 
thereby  created  ? 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that,  if  he  once  under- 
stands the  problem,  the  average  British  elector  will  take 
a view  of  the  equities  of  the  international  situation  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  he  would  undoubtedly  take  with 
respect  to  the  merits  of  the  private  litigation  ? 

So  much  for  the  Venezuelan  or  local  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  reason  to  fear  that  we  have  adopted  an 
equally  indefensible  position  with  regard  to  one  aspect 
at  least  of  the  general  question  of  the  arbitration  treaty. 
What  are  the  facts  ? Here  again  the  parties  are  agreed 
up  to  a certain  point.  Both  are  willing  that  there  should 
be  arbitration  between  the  two  countries  : compulsory 
arbitration  in  certain  minor  matters ; arbitration  by 
consent  with  regard  to  graver  questions.  But  with 
regard  to  the  last  point  there  is  a divergence  of  opinion. 
Both  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Olney  admit  that  there 
are  certain  vital  questions  concerning  territory,  the 
national  honour,  the  national  integrity,  which  no  nation 
can  afford  to  submit  to  arbitration  without  appeal.  Each 
statesman  has  his  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  “ Let  us 
submit  these  grave  questions  to  arbitration,”  says  Lord 
Salisbury,  “ but  if  one  out  of  the  six  arbitrators  differ 
from  his  colleagues,  then  the  decision  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Parliament  or  Congress  of  the  defeated  party,  and 
it  shall  be  for  that  body  to  decide  whether  it  will  accept 
or  reject  the  award.”  “ No,”  replies  Mr.  Olney,  “that 
is  not  common  sense  ; an  arbitration  in  which  the  de- 
feated party  is  at  liberty  to  reject  the  award  is  not  arbi- 
tration at  all,  but  a mere  waste  of  human  time  and 


temper.  If  the  issue  be  of  the  grave  character  referred 
to,  then  let  the  question  of  arbitration  or  non-arbitra- 
tion be  referred  as  a condition  precedent  to  the  National 
Assemblies  of  both  nations.  If  either  Assembly  decides 
that  the  matter  shall  not  go  to  arbitration,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  treaty,  and  the  ordinary  means  of  national 
intercommunication  must  be  resorted  to.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  both  Assemblies  agree  to  arbitrate,  then  let 
the  matter  go  on  and  the  award  be  final.” 

Surely  this,  too,  is  common  sense,  and  the  British 
contention  is  not  common  sense.  The  very  essence  of 
an  award  is  that  it  shall  be  final  and  binding  ; and  to 
permit  the  unsuccessful  party  to  reject  the  award  merely 
because  it  is  against  him  is  not  only  to  create  a reductio 
ad  absurdum,  but,  as  Mr.  Olney  truly  says,  is  a certain 
way  to  aggravate  and  embitter  the  original  misunder- 
standing. Lord  Salisbury  may  have,  and  indeed  pro- 
bably has,  a far  stronger  case  than  his  adversary. 
Indeed,  it  still  remains  a mystery  to  many  what  the 
United  States  have  to  do  with  the  Venezuelan  question 
at  all.  But  at  the  present  stage  it  is  too  late  to  make 
any  difficulty  upon  that  score,  for  the  existence  of  the 
correspondence  is  in  itself  an  admission  of  the  right. 
But  we  shall  be  judged,  and  must  expect  to  be  judged, 
upon  the  case  which  we  have  ourselves  set  up,  and  upon 
the  arguments  which  we  have  ourselves  put  forward. 

Can  we  make  good  the  two  arguments  which  have 
been  referred  to  ? If  not,  surely  it  would  be  well  to 
abandon  them  in  time.  Nothing'  will  make  their 
abandonment  more  easy  than  a clear  expression  of 
public  opinion  to  the  effect  that  they  are  not  sound,  and 
that  the  nation  will  not  support  them. 

A foreign  war  has  been  the  immemorial  method 
of  escape  from  domestic  difficulties.  The  domestic 
difficulties  of  the  United  States  at  this  moment  are 
great  and  growing,  and  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  immemorial  method  of  escape  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of  by  some  influential  politicians,  and  by  a con- 
siderable party  in  the  republic.  It  is  not  our  interest  to 
give  to  an  ambitious  politician  the  “ call  ” of  a war  with 
Great  Britain  upon  grounds  not  wholly  illogical  and 
outrageous. 

H.  O.  Arnold-Forster. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  HUMAN  FLIGHT. 

THE  recent  accident  by  which  Herr  Otto  Lilienthal 
lost  his  life  while  performing  one  of  his  bird-like 
descents,  supported  by  a double  aeroplane,  closely 
following  the  successful  flight  of  Professor  Langley’s 
machine  over  the  Potomac  in  America,  has  drawn 
public  attention  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
flying  machine  will  soon  or  ever  be  a fait  accompli. 

To  say  that  man  will  literally  fly  not  only  asserts  a 
proved  impossibility,  but  when  applied  to  the  flying 
machine  is  technically  incorrect.  To  say  that  he  will 
be  able  to  mount  into  the  air  supported  on  an  aero- 
plane fitted  with  a motor  capable  of  propelling  it  with 
sufficient  velocity  to  enable  it  to  raise  his  weight  together 
with  its  own,  and  travel  at  a considerable  pace  even 
against  a wind,  is  a fundamental  article  in  the  creed 
of  every  aeronautical  physicist. 

The  main  principle  involved  in  the  modern  aeroplane 
flying  machine  is  essentially  that  of  the  kite.  A plane 
surface  inclined  at  a small  angle  to  the  horizon  and 
exposed  to  the  wind  is  supported  in  a stationary 
position,  when  moored,  by  the  upward  component  of  the 
pressure.  If,  instead  of  the  air  moving  against  the  kite 
or  aeroplane,  as  it  is  more  technically  termed,  we 
imagine  the  latter,  still  inclined  but  free,  to  be  propelled 
forwards  by  a stern  screw  fan,  so  as  to  create  a wind 
by  its  own  motion,  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  support 
are  maintained  precisely  as  when  it  was  moored,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  at 
rest  so  the  aeroplane  will  move  relatively  to  the  eartln 
There  are  thus  two  main  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in 
order  to  secure  aeroplane  flight — namely,  an  inclination 
(variable  according  to  circumstances)  and  a motor 
sufficiently  powerful  and  light  to  supply  the.  entire 
apparatus  with  the  necessary  velocity.  In  addition  to 
these  the  aeroplane  must  be  stable,  so  that  when  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  disturbing  currents  or  anything 
tending  to  overturn  it,  contrary  forces  are  set  in  action 
tending  to  restore  its  equilibrium.  This  is  now  the 
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chief  and  almost  the  only  difficulty  that  has  to  be  sur- 
mounted. 

The  possibility  of  driving  a self-supporting  aeroplane 
through  the  air  has  been  practically  demonstrated  in 
Professor  Langley’s  experiment  with  his  small  model, 
and  in  order  that  a similar  machine  of  larger  dimen- 
sions may  carry  a man,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
make  a proportionally  lighter  motor  and  utilize  the 
wind  as  an  auxiliary,  after  the  manner  employed  by  the 
sailing  birds,  such  as  the  albatross  and  the  vulture,  by 
intelligently  altering  the  inclination  with  the  gusts  and 
lulls. 

Lilienthal’s  failure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
aeroplane  was  fundamentally  unstable.  Leaving  the 
question  of  motors  to  be  dealt  with  by  others,  he  tried 
to  imitate  the  soaring  birds  without  having  first  ascer- 
tained whether,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  power  to 
work  his  wings,  which  he  never  pretended  to  possess, 
he  could  create  stability  when,  after  having  turned  side 
on  to  the  wind,  he  encountered  a sudden  gust.  The  bird, 
naturally  and  instinctively,  by  an  upward  movement  of 
the  lee  wing  is  able  to  transform  what  is  really  an 
unstable  into  a stable  combination,  and  restores  its  lost 
balance.  The  man,  in  the  absence  of  such  side  power, 
requires  his  aeroplane  to  be  stable  in  all  positions,  apart 
from  any  auxiliary  wing  movements  which  may  be 
arranged  so  as  to  be  worked  by  the  motor. 

The  new  flying  machine  which  is  now  being  con- 
structed by  Lawrence  Hargrave  of  Sydney  is  based  on 
what  has  been  found  by  the  kite  principle  to  be  a per- 
fectly stable  aeroplane.  It  not  only  comprises  two  plane 
surfaces,  one  above  the  other,  but  the  sides  are  filled 
in,  so  that  whenever  it  is  turned  over,  it  presents  a fresh 
plane  to  the  air  instead  of  two  sharp  edges.  It  bears, 
in  fact,  the  same  relation  to  Lilienthal’s  double-wing 
planes  that  a ship  does  to  a raft.  Employed  as  a kite, 
its  performances  have  eclipsed  everything  hitherto 
achieved,  and  only  quite  recently  at  Blue  Hill  Observa- 
tory, near  Boston,  several  Hargrave  kites,  flown  tandem, 
were  able  to  reach  a height  of  nearly  a mile  and  a half, 
and  float  perfectly  steadily  without  any  tail  adjuncts. 

In  order  to  convert  such  an  aeroplane  into  a flying 
machine,  Mr.  Hargrave  is  adding  movable  front  and 
rear  planes  by  which  the  inclination  can  be  altered,  as 
well  as  side  planes  to  partially  imitate  the  adjusting  wing 
movements  employed  by  soaring  and  sailing  birds. 

The  motor,  which  he  is  building  himself,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  much  ingenuity  and  experience,  the  final  sur- 
vivor of  a complete  hecatomb  of  discarded  models,  and, 
with  characteristic  pluck,  he  is  determined  to  trust 
himself  to  his  aerial  ship,  and  endeavour  to  solve,  by 
the  aid  of  all  the  modern  knowledge  of  aerial  mechanics 
and  efficient  and  light  motors,  the  most  daring  problem 
ever  approached  by  man.  That  even  he  will  be  com- 
pletely successful  at  first  is  open  to  doubt.  The  raising 
of  the  machine  and  man  will  doubtless  be  accomplished 
without  much  difficulty,  especially  if  there  happens  to 
be  but  little  wind  ; and  if  the  motor  works  the  stern 
screw  fan  properly,  and  the  movable  front  plane  is 
efficiently  manipulated,  a return  to  earth  ought  to  be 
rendered  easy  and  safe. 

The  difficulties  will  arise  chiefly  when  a wind  is 
blowing,  since,  as  Professor  Langley  has  shown  from 
anemometrical  records,  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  is  a continuous  motion  is  made  up  of  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  small  translatory  oscillations— pro- 
bably, in  reality,  if  we  could  measure  them  in  three 
dimensions,  they  would  be  found  to  be  vortex  whirls — 
and  in  order  to  accommodate  his  flying  apparatus  to 
these  so  as  not  merely  to  avoid  bouleversement,  but  to 
utilize  them  so  as  to  convert  them  into  soaring  energy, 
the  art  of  aviation  must  be  more  practically  studied  by 
intending  aerodromists.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from 
the  fate  of  Lilienthal  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  power 
sufficient  to  make  rapid  side  wing  movements,  man 
must  primarily  use  a double  aeroplane  with  closed-in 
vertical  sides.  Attached  to  this  he  may  employ  single 
movable  planes  for  front  and  side  motions,  and  the 
more  he  studies  the  art  of  the  vulture  and  the  albatross, 
who  may  be  called  the  professional  fliers  among  birds, 
the  better  he  will  fly  himself. 

Lord  Kelvin  has  recently  admitted  that  the  supporting 
power  of  the  air  on  an  aeroplane  moved  through  it  far 
exceeds  that  which  was  assigned  by  theory,  and  there 


is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  confident  hope  expressed 
by  Mr.  Hargrave  that  he  would  fly  before  many  months 
are  out  may  not  be  accomplished.  Lilienthal’s  unfortu- 
nate accident  merely  points  out  a weakness  against 
which  Mr.  Hargrave  has  fortunately  provided. 

Douglas  Archibald. 

THE  NEW  BALKAN  ALLIANCE. 

(From  Our  Special  Correspondent  at  Budapest.) 

UNTIL  the  other  day  the  impression  was  abroad 
that,  if  irreconcileable  animosities  were  to  be 
looked  for  anywhere,  it  was  among  the  various  state- 
lets of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  But  the  sympathies  and 
antipathies  of  countries  are  almost  as  shortlived  as 
those  of  schoolgirls,  and  now,  hey  presto,  they  are  all 
in  each  other’s  arms,  or  very  nearly  so.  Servia  was 
sundered  from  her  brother-Serbs  of  Montenegro  by  the 
marriage  of  a Karageorgevitch  to  a daughter  of  Prince 
Nicholas  ; Bulgaria  was  anathema  at  Belgrade  for  her 
retrospect  of  Slivnitza  and  her  prospects  in  Macedonia  ; 
Roumania  was  suspected  as  a mere  outpost  of  the 
Triplice  ; and  the  hand  of  Greece,  jealous  in  her  failures 
and  ever  cantankerous  by  her  nature,  was  against  every 
State.  But,  lo  ! all  these  animosities  have  collapsed 
like  a house  of  cards.  The  Servian  Pretender,  in  losing 
his  wife,  loses  also  his  father-in-law,  who  comes  to  the 
de  facto  King’s  table  and  proclaims  a Magna  Servia  and 
a blood-brotherhood,  wherein  the  differences  of  centu- 
ries are  buried.  The  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  now  become 
more  Slav  than  the  Slavs,  is  joyfully  enrolled  as  a Slav 
ally  ; Slivnitza  was  not  in  his  time  and  may  be  for- 
gotten, Macedonia  has  not  yet  come  up  for  partition. 
Greece  and  Roumania  are  patching  up  their  petty 
money-squabble  in  their  anxiety  to  follow  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  to  “ kiss  and  be  friends.” 

This  latter  fact  finds  a variety  of  interpretation.  In 
Austria,  which,  in  despair  over  all  her  failures  in  the 
Balkans,  catches  at  straws,  we  are  told  it  means  a 
counterpoise  to  the  new  Slav  Triplice.  But  though  we 
might  credit  Roumania’s  adherence,  despite  her  Out- 
landers  in  Hungary,  on  account  of  her  vexation  for  lost 
Bessarabia  and  the  recent  amenities  of  Francis  Joseph, 
we  refuse  to  dream  of  such  eccentricity  even  on  the 
part  of  eccentric  Greece.  Religion,  as  well  as  tradi- 
tion, binds  her  to  Russia,  and  the  temporary  alliance 
of  Russia  with  Turkey  (an  unnatural  alliance  of  wolf 
with  lamb,  surely)  does  not  warrant  such  deviation. 
Greece,  bankrupt  and  outcast  among  nations,  must 
know  by  this  time  that  her  old  aspirations  to  Eastern 
Empire  would  now  provoke  a scream  of  derision  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  and  that  any  sops 
which  may  be  in  store  for  her  are  more  likely  to  be 
doled  out  by  Russia  than  by  any  other  country.  And 
she  is  taking  her  part  in  the  royal  amenities,  which 
are  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  new  alliance  : 
King  Alexander  has  been  to  Athens  lately  and  Prince 
Ferdinand  is  due  there  before  very  long.  If,  there- 
fore, Greece  and  Roumania  have  -come  together,  it  is 
Greece  who  has  enlisted  Roumania  into  the  new  con- 
federation, not  Roumania  who  has  isolated  her  against 
it.  Why  on  earth  should  Greece  or  Roumania 
imagine  that  the  new  alliance  is  directed  against  them  ? 
No  one  is  seeking  expansion  at  their  expense.  Of 
course  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that  it  is  directed 
against  Turkey,  in  which  case  Greece  would  certainly 
not  need  two  invitations  to  join  it.  But  an  alliance 
against  Turkey  were  surely  supererogatory  now  that 
Turkey  is  crumbling  to  her  natural  decay.  The  various 
heirs  presumptive  have  only  to  wait  and  be  duly 
thankful  for  what  they  are  about  to  receive.  But  if, 
when  the  Sick  Man’s  unconscionably  long  death-scene 
is  at  last  over,  they  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  they 
may  easily  find  that  some  stronger  claimant,  who  has 
known  his  own  mind  for  a long  time,  may  step  in  and 
seize  the  spoils.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  come 
to  terms,  they  present  a united  front  which  may  not  be 
sneezed  at.  Little  principalities  and  trumpery  Powers 
are  mere  pawns  when  they  are  isolated,  but  unite  the 
five  of  them  in  one  solid  phalanx  and  you  queen  them 
so  that  they  may  sweep  the  board.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  being  on  the  spot,  and  of  having  long 
paved  the  way  to  their  ends  by  appeals  to  the  sentiment 
of  nationality.  Nor  do  they  need  to  play  cat’s-paw  to 
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Russia,  who  has  nothing  to  give  them  either  of  her  own 
or  Mr.  Barlow’s  baking,  and  who,  du  reste,  has  trans- 
ferred her  aspirations  to  the  further  East, 

We  see  no  reason  for  concluding,  as  everybody  has 
done,  that  a new  alliance  is  necessarily  offensive.  But 
if  any  Power  be  menaced  it  is  surely  Austria,  the  real 
Sick  Man  of  Europe,  for  whom  no  Balkan  State  is 
likely  to  don  mourning.  Some  wiseacre,  who  had  not 
fathomed  the  impersonal  solidarity  of  Islam,  recently 
remarked  that  the  Turkish  Empire  would  live  as  long 
as  and  no  longer  than  the  present  Emperor  of  Turkey. 
Of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  this  is  possible  ; 
but  of  the  Austrian  Empire  it  is  certain.  That  un- 
wieldy, incoherent  monster  ( informe  ingens ) is  only  held 
together  by  the  homely  tact  and  half-contemptuous 
popularity  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  When  his 
hand  no  longer  grasps  the  tiller,  his  Empire  must  drift 
straight  upon  the  rocks.  What  rocks  it  is  premature 
to  augur  ; but  one  theory  (as  good  as  another)  is  that 
Germany  will  snatchat  Vienna(where  Baron  Schoenerer’s 
partisans  are  not  extinct)  ; that  Italy  will  monopolize 
the  Adriatic  ; and  that  Russia  will  extend  her  Polish 
frontier.  Croatia  would  then  rise  into,  and  Hungary 
sink  into,  Powers  of  the  present  Balkan  calibre.  Then 
would  come  the  opportunity  of  the  new  alliance. 
Roumania  might  annex  Transylvania  and  advance  to 
Karansebes,  if  not  to  Temesvdr  ; Servia  occupy  Bosnia 
and  cross  the  Save  at  least  as  far  as  Neusatz  ; Monte- 
negro encroach  upon  the  Sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar  and 
perhaps  the  Herzegovina  ; while  Bulgaria  would  be 
rewarded  for  her  acquiescence  by  the  undisputed  rever- 
sion of  Macedonia  and — who  knows? — of  Constanti- 
nople. As  for  Greece,  she  might  rectify  her  frontier, 
and,  being  conspicuously  unable  to  govern  herself,  set 
herself  to  govern  ungovernable  Crete.  In  any  case  she 
would  have  more  than  she  deserved.  Of  course  such 
remodelling  of  Europe  is  the  purest  speculation  on  our 
part ; but  at  least  it  points  in  a plausible  direction  of 
eventual  expansion,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
other  forecasts  usually  in  vogue. 

MILLAIS  AS  ARTIST. 

£ 

THE  career  of  Millais  will  certainly  present,  to  the 
future  student  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a very  singular 
picture  of  the  vicissitudes  which  an  impressionable  man 
of  genius  could  undergo  in  England  during  this  nine- 
teenth century.  From  the  time  when  Millais  first 
appears  as  one  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  to  the  time  when 
he  becomes  an  Academician  and  the  popular  painter  of 
such  pictures  as  “ Bubbles”  and  the  “Beefeater,”  his 
work  shows  a continuous  series  of  gradual  changes  and 
modifications.  At  first  it  is  the  work  of  a man  painting 
with  more  and  more  freedom  and  power  ; then  gradu- 
ally this  freedom  of  handling  becomes  mere  looseness 
of  handling  ; and,  finally,  what  was  originally  expres- 
sive is  exchanged  for  what  is  merely  externally  effective. 
That  is  not  the  popular  view  of  Millais  ; not  the  view 
of  a recent  writer,  for  instance,  who  declared  that  “he 
promises  to  end  a true  successor  of  Gainsborough  and 
Reynolds.”  Let  us,  then,  examine  Millais’s  work,  how- 
ever briefly,  in  some  order  of  time. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  significant  traits  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Millais  was  his  impressionability.  He  reveals 
this  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career,  in  the  ex- 
traordinary way  in  which  he  was  influenced  by  Holman 
Hunt  and  Rossetti.  Before  his  acquaintance  with  these 
two  painters,  at  that  time  fellow-students  with  him  in 
the  Academy  schools,  had  led  to  the  realization  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  he  had  already  painted 
and  exhibited  several  pictures,  amongst  others,  in  1846, 
one  of  “ Pizarro,”  which  has  been  described  as  “ a fair 
example  of  the  kind  of  Art  turned  out  by  such  men  as 
Hilton,  Briggs,  and  others,  who  are  now  more  than 
half-forgotten.”  A couple  of  years  later  his  notions  of 
Art  are  entirely  changed  ; and  he  paints  the  now  famous 
“Isabella”  with  a minute  attention  to  detail  and 
an  earnestness  of  purpose  which  recall  the  Flemish 
painters  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
And  here  it  would  be  well  to  understand  that  vague 
and  perplexing  term  Pre-Raphaelitism.  Used  as  the 


“ Brotherhood  ” originally  used  it,  it  meant  a scrupulous 
attention  in  detail  to  all  the  external  appearances  of 
Nature.  We  have  an  example  of  it  in  Holman 
Hunt,  sitting  up,  night  after  night,  in  an  open  shed, 
painting  the  accessories  of  the  “ Light  of  the  World” 
by  the  aid  of  a candle.  But,  used  as  it  is  now  com- 
monly used,  it  means  something  very  different.  Some 
people,  we  were  told  the  other  day,  hold  that  in  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones  Pre-Raphaelitism  reached  its 
culmination ; yet  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  has  never 
drawn  any  piece  of  Nature  without  saying  first  to 
himself,  How  would  Rossetti,  or  Mantegna,  or  what- 
ever master  is  uppermost  in  his  mind — how  would 
he  have  drawn  this  ? In  this  sense  Millais  was 
at  no  time  of  his  career  a Pre-Raphaelite.  The  story 
has  been  often  repeated — how  Lasinio’s  engravings 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  first 
aroused  in  Hunt,  Millais,  and  Rossetti  the  desire  of 
freeing  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  the  school  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up.  “The  Pre-Raphael- 
ites,” said  Ruskin,  “imitate  no  pictures:  they  paint  from 
Nature  only.  But  they  have  opposed  themselves  as  a 
body  to  that  kind  of  teaching  which  only  began  after 
Raphael’s  time  : and  they  have  opposed  themselves  as 
sternly  to  the  entire  feeling  of  the  Renaissance  schools.” 
Had  Ruskin  had  the  power  of  seeing  Italian  paint- 
ing, or  any  painting,  for  that,  as  a writer  must  see  it  if 
he  would  criticize  it,  he  would  not  have  supposed  that 
mannerisms  in  Italian  art  did  not  begin  until  after 
Raphael’s  time.  The  defect  not  only  of  the  school  of 
Raphael,  but  of  the  school  of  Giotto,  also,  was, 
as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  observed,  a defect  of  manner- 
ism, “ of  imitating  the  pictures  that  were  already 
done,”  to  the  exclusion  of  a due  study  of  Nature,  “ the 
mistress  of  all  masters.”  As  we  now  look  back  upon 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  we  see  that  it  was  only  another  effort 
to  form  an  original  manner  which  should  be  at  once 
individual  and  expressive.  It  was  but  an  accident  of 
the  time  in  which  they  lived  that  the  Pre-Raphaelites, 
in  making  their  selection  from  Nature,  chose  to  adhere 
to  what  they  conceived  was  external  truth  in  the 
representation  of  Nature,  which  happened  to  entail  an 
attention  to  detail,  rather  than  to  beauty  of  line  or  to  the 
relation  of  masses:  All  art  is  a convention  of  one  sort 

or  another  ; and  it  matters  little  which  it  is,  so  long  as 
the  convention  is  a fine  convention,  and  is  really  indi- 
vidual, really  expressive.  In  making  this  choice 
they  were  largely  compelled  by  the  art  which  had  gone 
before  them  ; but  at  the  same  time  they  were  but  carry- 
ing farther  a principle  which  had  been  already  initiated 
by  such  painters  as  Egge  and  Maclise.  Notions 
essentially  similar,  touching  Truth  in  Art,  had  also  been 
anticipated  in  the  first  volume  of  “ Modern  Painters.” 
That  Art  should  be  inseparable  from  Truth  and  Morality 
was  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  a Time  when  the  moral 
temper  of  this  country  was  still  being  exercised  by 
the  Oxford  Movement  and  the  consequent  Gothic 
Revival.  And  so  we  find  Holman  Hunt  painting  the 
“ Hireling  Shepherd,”  “ in  rebuke  of  the  sectarian 
vanities  and  vital  negligence  of  the  nation,”  and 
Ruskin  fearful  lest  there  may  be  some  weak  ones 
among  the  little  Brotherhood  “ whom  the  Tractarian 
heresies  may  touch.”  That  was  in  1851  ; and  it  was 
under  such  influences,  and  especially  under  the  influence 
of  Holman  Hunt,  that  Millais  produced  his  most  re- 
markable, if  not  his  most  accomplished,  paintings  : the 
“ Christ  in  the  House  of  his  Parents,”  the  “ Ferdinand 
and  Ariel,”  the  “ Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,”  the 
“ Mariana.”  With  Rossetti  such  considerations  weighed 
very  little,  or  only  for  a short  time.  The  son  of  an 
Italian  refugee  who  had  devoted  the  leisure  of 
his  exile  to  write  a mystical  commentary  on  Dante, 
he  found,  as  Botticelli  and  Michelangelo — greater  spirits 
than  himself — had  found  before,  in  the  writings  of  the 
“ divine  ” poet  a well  of  inspiration  more  enduring  and 
satisfying  than  the  vagaries  of  Ruskin  were  able  to 
suggest  for  him. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  that  three 
men  so  variously  gifted  as  Hunt,  Millais,  and  Rossetti 
should  continue  to  work  with  the  same  singleness  of 
aim  for  any  length  of  time.  The  strongest  and  most 
original  of  them  was  naturally  the  first  to  break 
away  in  the  inevitable  effort  to  render  the  “manner” 
so  acquired  still  more  expressive  and  still  more 
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individual.  Indeed,  Rossetti  only  painted  three  pictures 
— the  “ Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin,”  the  “ Annunciation,” 
and  the  unfinished  picture  called  “ Found” — according 
to  the  professed  principles  of  the  “ Brotherhood.”  With 
Millais,  however,  the  change  was  far  more  gradual  ; 
indeed,  so  insensibly  did  he  acquire  greater  freedom  of 
execution,  greater  power  of  conception,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  point  to  any  single  picture  in  which  the 
change  is  clearly  defined.  Of  the  other  Pre-Raphaelites, 
Madox  Brown,  Collinson,  Hughes,  and  others,  all  in 
time  broke  away,  with  the  exception  of  Holman  Hunt, 
who  alone  has  consistently  attempted  to  persevere,  and 
has,  in  fact,  persevered,  down  to  the  present  time,  in 
the  way  which  the  P.  R.B.  originally  marked  out  for 
themselves.  Of  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  in  the  sense  in  which  Ruskin  understood 
it,  Holman  Hunt  must  always  appear  the  most  con- 
siderable exponent,  if  not  the  most  original  spirit. 

In  1852,  the  year  in  which  Millais  first  tasted  the 
sweets  of  popularity  in  “The  Huguenot,”  he  exhibited 
the  far  finer,  far  less  sentimental,  picture  of  “ Ophelia.” 
Certainly,  if,  as  it  has  been  said,  one  office  of  Art  is  “to 
make  familiar  things  seem  strange,”  this  figure  of  a 
drowning  girl,  as  she  floats  in  mid-stream  with  her 
outspread  hair  full  of  flowers,  past  the  brilliant  greens 
of  the  water-weeds,  presents  a very  singular  work  of 
art  ; for  the  charm  of  such  strangeness  was  never  con- 
veyed by  means  more  naive  or  direct.  For  the  moment, 
however,  Millais  showed  a tendency  to  break  away 
from  the  better  influences  of  the  “ Brotherhood  ” in  the 
choice  of  his  subjects,  which  often  turn  upon  some 
anecdotal,  rather  than  any  poetical  or  dramatic,  interest ; 
as  in  the  “Order  of  Release,”  and  other  pictures  of 
the  next  few  years.  But  in  1856  he  exhibited,  among 
others,  the  picture  called  “ Autumn  Leaves,”  in  which 
he  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  first  entirely  found 
himself,  and  to  have  given  expression  to  all  that  was 
finest  in  his  nature,  untrammelled  by  the  influence  of 
men  more  subjective  and  more  self-reliant  than  him- 
self. The  charm  of  this  picture  consists  in  its  purely 
poetical  conception,  unspoiled  by  the  least  blemish  of 
anecdote.  Four  girls  are  heaping  up  the  autumn 
leaves,  as  they  burn,  against  the  sky,  in  the  twilight. 
In  its  own  way,  it  is  as  artistically  conceived  as  the 
“Soldier  and  the  Gipsy”  of  Giorgione;  and  it  ex- 
presses that  native  English  sweetness  and  simplicity, 
which  characterize  so  much  of  our  best  art,  as  perfectly 
as  the  sensuous  forms  and  colours  of  the  Italian  painter 
express  the  more  beautiful  and  complex  life  of  the 
Venetian  pastoral.  Ruskin  rightly  said  of  Millais’s 
picture  that  it  was  “ by  much  the  most  poetical  work 
the  painter  has  yet  conceived  ” ; but  he  added,  speaking 
generally  of  Millais’s  work  this  year,  “I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  may  not  be  destined  to  surpass  all  that  has 
been  done  in  figure-painting,  as  Turner  did  all  past 
landscape.”  Praise  so  unbalanced,  so  uncritical  as 
this,  was  not  unnaturally  followed  by  censure  equally 
unbalanced,  equally  uncritical.  Next  year  when  Millais 
exhibited  “ Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford,”  Ruskin  de- 
clared that  “ it  was  not  the  Parnassian  rock  which 
Millais  was  ascending,  but  the  Tarpeian.  The 
change  in  his  manner  from  the  year  of  ‘Ophelia’ 
and  ‘ Mariana  ’ to  1857  is  not  merely  fall — it  is 
catastrophe  ; not  merely  a loss  of  power,  but  reversal 
of  principle.”  Of  the  why  or  the  wherefore  of  all  this 
there  is  no  occasion  to  inquire  ; we  need  only  deplore 
that  this  pitched-battle  of  the  merest  opinions  gave 
Millais  a notoriety  which  his  own  work,  at  this  time, 
could  not,  from  its  nature,  have  brought  him.  The  next 
year,  in  his  picture  of  the  “ Black  Brunswicker,”  he 
seems  to  make  a definite  bid  for  that  popularity  and 
success  which  undoubtedly  in  his  after  life  had  so 
great  a fascination  for  him. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  look  back  upon  these 
early  pictures,  in  which  Millais  approaches  so  nearly  in 
his  work  to  the  work  of  his  fellow  Pre-Raphaelites. 
With  nothing  of  the  sensuous,  subjective  nature  of  Ros- 
setti, and  with  little  of  the  obvious  didactic  tendencies  of 
Holman  Hunt,  Millais  charms  us  in  this  early  work  by 
his  expressiveness  and  by  his  sincerity — “ a perfect 
sincerity,”  as  it  has  been  said,  “ taking  effect  in  the 
deliberate  use  of  the  most  direct  and  unconventional 
expression,  for  the  conveyance  of  a poetic  sense  which 
recognized  no  conventional  standard.” 


THE  NEW  WATCHWORDS  OF  LITERARY 
CRITICISM. 

ARE  we  not  extending  too  widely  the  privilege  of 
writing  nonsense  in  the  magazines  ? It  is  well 
understood — Mr.  Knowles  may  be  said  to  have  taught 
us  the  lesson — that  we  are  bound  to  accept  a title  in 
lieu  of  any  conspicuous  intellectual  endowment  ; and 
that,  though  a duke  or  an  earl  may  not  seem  to  have 
much  to  say,  nor  much  facility  or  grace  in  the  saying  of 
it,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  duke  or  earl  should 
have  anything  to  say,  and  should  be  able  and  willing  to 
say  it,  at  all.  “ The  dog  does  not  dance  well,”  said  Dr. 
Johnson;  “ but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  should  dance 
at  all.”  So,  if  we  get  grammar  from  a bishop  and 
logic  from  a judge,  we  may  well  be  content  without 
exacting  from  each  dignitary  the  possession  of  both 
faculties.  But  we  think  we  have  a right  to  insist  that 
if  the  writer  in  a magazine  has  nothing  whatever  to  tell 
the  reader,  or  is  entirely  incapable  of  explaining  what  it 
is  that  he  desires  to  say,  that  writer,  if  not  noble  or  a 
cabinet  minister,  should  at  least  be  a baronec,  a bishop, 
or  a judge. 

The  above  reflections  have  been  suggested  to  us  by 
several  papers,  in  various  magazines,  on  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  modern  fiction.  The  subject  is  very 
interesting,  and  generally  tempts  us  to  read  as  much  as 
we  can  of  the  article.  But  the  more  we  read  the  more 
have  we  been  confounded.  In  essays  on  literature  and 
art,  metaphor  seems  universally  to  take  the  place  of 
definition,  and  the  objects  of  one  sense  are  invariably 
treated  as  if  they  were  the  objects  of  another.  The 
chief  qualities  in  a sonata  are  colouring,  light  and 
shade,  middle  distance  ; while  a picture  seems  to  be 
composed  of  semitones,  chords,  octaves.  “ Turning  to 
another  octave  we  find  that  the  face  repeats  the 
crimson  of  the  sash  : the  great  green  hat  is  a single 
dominant  chord,  only  faintly  echoed  through  the  back- 
ground in  the  hair  ” ; thus  wrote,  not  very  long  ago,  a 
well-known  critic  in  the  “Fortnightly,”  and  be  it 
clearly  understood  that  the  passage  is  serious,  and  is 
not  designed  as  a burlesque  of  modern  criticism,  which 
does  not  hesitate  to  describe  one  novel  as  a fugue  and 
another  as  a vignette,  while  a third  is  hard  in  its 
colouring,  and  a fourth  is  set  in  consecutive  fifths. 

But  over  no  terms  does  there  hang  such  .an  impene- 
trable fog  as  over  three  words  which  seem  now  to  be  as 
indispensable  in  literary  criticism  as  plus  and  minus  in 
Algebra — we  mean  Realism,  Idealism,  and  Romanticism. 
Accordingly,  we  were  pleased  when  recently  there  came 
into  our  hands  a not  very  recent  “ Contemporary  ” con- 
taining an  article  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine  on  “The  New 
Watchwords  of  Fiction,”  which  stated  that  for  the  next 
twenty  years  at  least  these  watchwords  would  be  Ro- 
manticism and  Idealism.  Here,  we  said  to  ourselves, 
we  are  sure  to  learn  the  exact  connotation  of  these  very 
prevalent  terms.  But  we  found  that  these  watchwords 
did  not  seem  to  convey  a very  definite  or  consistent  sense 
even  to  the  writer  himself,  and  at  the  very  outset  we 
were  confronted  by  serious  difficulties.  First  of  all,  we 
learned  that  “ Idealism  has  nearly  always  taken  the  turn 
of  Romanticism,”  and  that  “ Romance  is  the  natural 
vehicle  for  great  conceptions.”  Hence  one  would  infer 
that  Romanticism  is  much  the  same  as  Idealism,  and 
that  our  strongest  efforts  must  be  directed  towards  the 
exact  apprehension  of  Idealism  as  distinguished  from 
Realism.  It  was  not,  then,  very  satisfactory  to  be  told 
nothing  more  definite  than  that  “ the  Idealist  does  the 
world  good,  not  by  painting  life  as  he  sees  it,  but  by 
virtue  of  the  inward  eye  that  we  call  Idealism,”  and 
that  “ to  the  novelist  fact  is  only  of  value  as  a help  to- 
wards the  display  of  passion.  He  does  not  deliberately 
falsify  facts,  but  mere  fact  has  no  sanctity  for  him,  and 
he  would  a thousand  times  rather  outrage  all  the  inci- 
dents of  history  than  belie  one  impulse  of  the  human 
heart.”  But  would  it  not  be  perverse  in  a novelist  with 
such  principles  to  deal  with  history  at  all  ? Would  there 
not  be  reasons,  for  instance,  against  introducing  Nero  as  a 
model  son,  though  his  relations  with  his  mother  cer- 
tainly belied  some  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  if  the 
page  of  history  may  be  trusted  ? But  it  seems  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  matter  : — “The  real 
function  of  the  novelist  has  been  too  frequently  pro- 
pounded, and  ought  to  be  too  obvious  to  stand  in  need 
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of  definition.  It  is  that  of  proposing  for  solution,  by 
means  of  incident  and  story,  a problem  of  human  life. 
Passion  is  the  central  fire  from  which  his  fact  radiates, 
and  fact  is  nothing  to  him,  except  as  it  comes  from  the 
central  fire  of  passion.”  But  when  facts  radiate  from 
a central  fire,  is  it  Idealism  or  Realism  ? Let  us  see 
what  his  explanation  of  these  terms  will  do  for  us 
“ I take  Realism  to  mean  the  importance  of  the  real 
facts  of  life,  and  Idealism  the  doctrine  of  the  superiority 
of  ideal  existence  over  the  facts  of  life.”  But  it  would 
appear  that  the  real  facts  of  life  are  of  no  use  to  the 
novelist  at  all: — “There  is  a better  rejoinder  to  the 
demand  of  the  Realist  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
paint  the  world  as  it  is,  and  that  is  that  he  never  can  ; 
no,  not  if  he  were  a thousand  times  a Balzac.”  Yet  we 
read  that  “ Romanticism  does  not  live  only  in  the  love- 
liest spots  of  this  world  of  God.  It  exists  within  the 
four-mile  radius  at  the  present  hour,  and  could  be  found 
there  if  only  we  had  a second  great  Idealist  like  Dickens 
to  go  in  search  of  it.”  So  we  should  have  thought. 
But  is  it  not  hard  that  the  Realist  should  be  scolded  for 
wanting  to  paint  the  world — scolded  as  severely  as  if 
his  ambition  had  been  the  much  lower  one  of  painting 
the  town  red  ; while  the  Idealist  is  encouraged  to  essay 
the  feat  without  being  even  once  a Balzac — which,  of 
course,  would  not  be  nearly  so  difficult  as  being  a Balzac 
a thousand  times.  Moreover,  insult  is  to  be  added  to 
the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Realist  : — “ When  we  hear 
the  Realist  boast  that  he  is  painting  life  as  it  is,  it  will 
be  a sufficient  answer  to  say  that  he  is  talking  non- 
sense.” Now  such  a rejoinder  would  seem  to  be  so  curt 
as  to  be  absolutely  rude.  It  will  not  satisfy  the  Realist, 
and  perhaps  it  is  hardly  prudent  in  Mr.  Hall  Caine  to 
sanction  by  his  precedent  the  employment  of  such  a 
term  as  “ nonsense  ” in  reference  to  questions  of  literary 
criticism. 

In  view  of  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  Idealist  in 
the  enjoyment  of  such  a very  considerable  preserve  as 
the  facts  of  life  to  the  exclusion  of  his  rival  the  Realist, 
we  naturally  infer  that  most  novelists  must  have  been 
Idealists,  and  we  are  not  surprised  when  we  find  ranged 
under  the  banner  of  Idealism  not  only  Dickens,  but 
Dumas,  Hugo,  Sue,  Schiller,  Goethe,  George  Sand, 
George  Eliot,  Scott,  Hardy,  Reade,  Blackmore, 
Meredith,  Wilkie  Collins,  and  many  more  ; while,  with 
the  exception  of  the  inevitable  Zola,  the  brothers 
Goncourt,  and  (inferentially)  Balzac,  we  do  not  come  on 
the  name  of  any  Realist  except  Turgenieff,  while  to 
Tolstoi  and  Ibsen  is  accorded  a kind  of  modified 
Idealism.  They  are,  as  it  were,  on  ticket  of  leave  ; 
they  must  report  themselves  from  time  to  time  to  Mr. 
Hall  Caine,  and  their  future  position  will  depend  very 
much  on  their  conduct  while  under  his  surveillance. 
We  have  not  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  terms  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  enable  us  with  any  confidence  to 
place  a given  author  in  this  or  that  class.  Indeed,  his 
own  criteria  discourage  one  in  making  such  an 
attempt  : — “ I do  not  place  Flaubert  in  that  position 
because  his  work  seems  always  to  be  clouded  by  the 
moral  shadows  which  overhung  his  life  ; nor  Daudet, 
for  the  reason  that  the  ethical  character  of  his  best 
work  is  disfigured  by  what  I cannot  but  consider  a 
wilful  determination  to  find  the  balance  of  justice  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  world’s  account.”  However,  so 
strong  was  our  impression  that  Realism  and  Idealism 
were  wide  apart  as  the  poles,  that  we  were  surprised  to 
read  that  “The  Idealist  starts  from  exactly  the  same 
scene  as  the  Realist,  the  scene  of  daily  life  ; only  he 
realizes  that  the  little  bit  of  life  that  comes  under  his 
physical  eye  is  only  a disproportionate  fragment  of  the 
whole,  and  the  eye  of  imagination  tells  him  the  rest.” 
We  were  surprised,  because  we  cannot  conceive  even 
the  most  desperate  Realist  refusing  his  assent  to  what 
is  really  an  identical  proposition — namely,  that  a part 
(or  bit)  is  not  equal  to  the  whole— and  therefore  we 
cannot  see  wherein  he  will  show  himself  to  be  different 
from  the  Idealist.  Baffled  here,  we  look  about  for 
some  signs  or  symptoms  which  may  denote  Idealism, 
and  we  find  with  satisfaction  such  a sign  in  Enthusiasm. 
But  our  satisfaction  is  shortlived.  We  begin  to  reflect 
that  Enthusiasm  may  be  misdirected,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  always  associated  with  a quality  which  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  watchwords  of  fiction  for  at 
least  twenty  years,  and  which  cannot  be  hampered  by 


connexion  with  what  may  be  a bad  influence.  And, 
sure  enough,  we  find  it  is  not  Enthusiasm  which  is  the 
invariable  concomitant  of  Idealism,  but  “ Enthusiasm 
living  with  imagination  in  the  hearts  of  great  men, 
which  has  again  and  again  set  the  world  aflame,  and 
purified  and  ennobled  every  nature  it  has  touched,  save 
only  the  natures  that  were  touched  already  with 
fanaticism  ” ; or,  in  other  words,  save  only  those 
natures  which  it  has  not  purified  and  ennobled.  With 
this  restriction,  imagination  is  highly  commended. 
But  would  not  nearly  any  quality  which  “ lived 
with  imagination  in  the  heart  of  a great  man  ” 
be  likely  to  produce  very  excellent  results  ? Is 
it  not  as  if  a Vegetarian  should  say  that  we 
should  all  be  Vegetarians  because  lentils,  com- 
bined with  roast  beef  in  the  diet  of  a healthy  man,  have 
been  found  salubrious  ? Accordingly,  when  he  says 
that  some  one  should  protest  “ with  all  the  emphasis  he 
can  command  ” against  the  theory  that  “ the  stream  of 
tendency  is  towards  a newer  and  purer  Realism,”  one 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a few  plain  reasons  would 
have  been  even  better  than  emphasis,  and  that  best  of 
all  would  have  been  a clear  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  emphatic  one  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  he 
emphasizes,  and  a clear  exposition  of  the  same  to  his 
readers.  For  instance,  when  we  are  told  that  “ it  was 
not  the  Slough  of  Despond  that  produced  Christian,” 
we  reflect  with  some  complacency  that  we  never  said 
(or  indeed  thought)  it  was,  but  we  wonder  why  we  are 
confronted  with  a proposition  to  which  we  cannot 
imagine  even  the  most  polemical  disputant  refusing 
his  assent.  We  own  that  after  the  perusal  of  the  article 
to  which  we  have  been  referring,  and  many  others 
dealing  with  Realism  and  Idealism  in  fiction,  we  cannot 
come  to  any  conclusion  but  this  : that  Realism  includes 
all  those  novels — be  they  what  they  may  in  other 
respects — which  in  Mr.  Podsnap’s  phrase  “ are  cal- 
culated to  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek 
of  youth  ” ; and  that  Idealism  embraces  that  very  con- 
siderable body  of  fiction  which  the  modern  young  lady 
can  with  little  or  no  hesitation  put  into  the  hands  of  her 
brother  or  even  her  father.  If  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  terms,  Mr.  Caine’s  prophecy  will  probably  be  fulfilled. 
The  British  public  will  refuse  to  read  works  which  seem 
to  them  to  be  immoral,  even  though  they  be  works  of 
genius,  and  this  not  only  for  twenty  years,  but  as  long 
as  their  very  rudimentary  sense  of  artistic  beauty  is  so 
completely  in  abeyance  to  their  somewhat  stunted  sense 
of  moral  fitness.  Until  a great  (and  in  many  respects 
undesirable)  change  takes  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
middle  classes  they  will  demand,  and  novelists  will 
therefore  supply,  far  more  books  on  the  level  of  “ The 
Woman  in  White”  or  “The  Bondsman”  than  on  the 
level  of  “Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles  ” and  “Jude  the 
Obscure.”  We  agree,  moreover,  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  have  another  Thackeray  ; but  we  base  our  opinion 
not  so  much  on  the  anticipation  that  “ the  cynic  will 
have  to  retire  abashed  ” as  on  the  belief  that  a cynic 
with  the  powers  of  Thackeray  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

REFLECTIONS  FROM  THE  RAND. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Johannesburg,  27  July,  1896. 

THE  Rhodesian  situation  has  been  the  absorbing 
topic  of  interest  and  anxiety  throughout  the  week. 
There  have  been  rumours  of  native  victories  and  the 
annihilation  of  Carrington’s  force  and  of  impending 
attacks  upon  Buluwayo.  These  groundless  reports  have 
had  a most  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  property  market,  and  trade  in  all  its  rami- 
fications. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  anxiety  as  to  the 
course  of  events  up  north  should  tend  to  obscure 
the  real  and  material  progress  which  is  being  made  irr 
the  conditions  of  the  local  industry.  On  all  sides  there 
are  signs  and  evidences  of  improvement,  and,  by  the 
removal  of  certain  of  the  more  oppressive  disabilities, 
the  mining  industry  will  be  established  on  a surer 
and  more  profitable  basis  than  ever  before.  The  so- 
called  Liquor  Party  is  making  strenuous  efforts,  by  public 
meetings,  by  deputations  to  the  President,  and  by  the 
representation  of  their  cause  in  a journal  notoriously 
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favourable  to  their  interests,  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  total  Prohibition  Law  in  the  First  Raad.  Their 
opposition,  however,  is  very  lame  and  impotent ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  President  himself 
is  disposed  to  sympathize,  for  reasons  known  only  to 
himself,  with  the  plight  of  the  Bung,  there  is  very  little 
fear  entertained  in  well-informed  quarters  about  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  salutary  measure — backed  up  as  it  is  by  all 
the  force  and  influence  of  public  opinion  and  industrial 
necessity — by  the  First  Raad.  Then,  again,  the  efforts 
being  made  to  deal  definitely  and  determinedly  with  the 
native  wages  problem  are  making  satisfactory  progress, 
and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  before  long  we  shall 
see  a uniform  and  unalterable  scale  of  native  wages 
inaugurated  in  all  the  mines  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chamberof  Mines  and  the  Association  of  Mines.  Further- 
more, the  inconvenience  which  during  the  last  few  months 
has  been  experienced  by  various  companies — princi- 
pally along  the  West  Rand — owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities 
for  meeting  the  demand  for  coal,  is  gradually  abating. 
The  number  of  trucks  for  this  service  has  now  been 
considerably  increased,  and  though  there  is  still  a 
periodical  shortage  at  some  of  the  mines,  the  majority 
are  able  to  obtain  a fairly  adequate  supply,  while  it  is 
hoped  that  before  long  the  difficulty  will  be  wholly  sur- 
mounted. There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  anticipate 
any  further  stoppages  arising  from  this  cause,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  mining  industry  to-day  make  hope- 
fully for  a speedy  restoration  of  the  former  activity, 
under  such  improved  circumstances  as  will  render  more 
profitable  the  operations  of  those  mines  already  at 
work,  and  make  it  possible  for  the  smaller  and 
hitherto  handicapped  mines  to  enter  the  producing 
stage.  There  will  then  remain  but  one  thing  neces- 
sary to  put  the  industry  on  as  favourable  a basis  as 
can  reasonably  be  hoped  for.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
Government  expropriation  of  the  Dynamite  Monopoly. 
The  difference  between  the  local  price  of  dynamite, 
85J.,  and  that  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  at  Buluwayo 
for  instance,  62^.,  represents  not  only  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  profits  of  the  larger  concerns,  but  all 
the  difference,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  and  over- 
capitalized concerns,  between  working  at  a profit 
and  working  at  a loss.  Although  the  three  months  of 
the  Session  which  have  elapsed  have  gone  by  without 
any  indication  having  been  given  of  the  Government’s 
intention  to  fulfil  its  implied  assurance  to  take  the 
dynamite  grievance  into  consideration,  there  is  still 
some  reason  to  hope  that  the  matter  will  be  dealt  with 
this  year.  Expropriation  is  bound  to  come  sooner  or 
later,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Netherlands  Railway 
Company,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  Dynamite 
Monopoly,  and  the  readjustment  and  reorganization  of 
the  local  railway  system,  will  disappear  the  last  of  those 
evil  and  adverse  influences  of  which  the  mining  industry 
can  legitimately  complain. 

The  political  unrest  is  abating.  All  the  talk  about 
the  declaration  of  Boer  independence,  and  an  aggressive 
policy  generally,  is  subsiding  ; and,  though  the  rumour- 
monger  is  as  much  in  evidence  as  ever,  he  is  at  a pretty 
considerable  discount  as  a news  agency,  and  his  whis- 
pered tidings  of  ill-omen  are  now  taken  at  just  precisely 
what  they  are  worth,  and  no  more.  Whatever  designs 
the  Boers  may  have  harboured  have  now  been  aban- 
doned at  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  expediency  ; 
and,  whatever  impression  to  the  contrary  may  exist, 
it  is  now  pretty  certain  that  those  subtly  prepared  plans 
for  the  extension  of  republican  dominion  to  Cape  Town 
on  the  south  and  the  Zambesi  on  the  north  have  been 
as  hastily  deferred  as  they  were  craftily  devised.  And 
this  despite  the  fact  that  waggonloads  of  ammunition 
continue  to  be  removed  from  this  town  stealthily  by  night 
under  armed  escorts,  bound  for  unknown  destinations. 
The  latest  Customs  returns,  by  the  way,  show  that  the 
total  value  of  cartridges  imported  into  the  Republic 
during  June  was  £175,  and  during  the  six  months  from 
1 January,  1896,  £484.  The  same  returns  show  that 
the  total  value  of  machinery  imported  during  the  six 
months  was  £1,059,674;  of  wines,  £88,334;  of  Govern- 
ment ammunition,  £31,199;  and  of  railway  material, 
£303,695.  The  total  amount  of  Customs  dues  collected 
during  June  1896  was  .£102,731  is.  8^.,  and  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1896  £618,917  1 15.  3 d. 

The  power  given  to  the  Directors  of  the  newly  formed 


Consolidated  Main  Reef  Mines  and  Estate,  Limited,  to 
increase  the  capital  from  £436,150  to  £800,000,  for  the 
acquisition  of  further  properties,  is  shortly  to  be  exer- 
cised. Of  this  share  increase,  135,000  shares  will  be 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the  entire  assets  of  the  Main 
Reef  Gold  Mining  Company,  including  the  township  of 
Maraisburg  ; and  178,000  shares  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  assets  of  the  Consolidated  Angle-Tharsis,  the 
English  Block  and  the  additional  portions  of  the 
Hamilton  and  Curtis  Blocks.  The  further  50,000 
shares,  which  are  guaranteed  by  Messrs.  Neumann  and 
Barnato  Brothers  at  35s.  per  share,  will  be  issued  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  additional  working  capital, 
and  the  Main  Reef  Company  has  the  option  of  taking 
up  21,507  of  these  shares  at  the  guaranteed  price  within 
thirty  days  of  assenting  to  the  amalgamation. 

Particulars  are  now  available  of  the  contemplated 
amalgamation  of  the  Glencairn  and  Glenluce  Gold 
Mining  Companies.  The  capital  of  the  amalgamated 
Company  is  to  be  £550,000,  225,000  shares  going  to 
each  of  the  amalgamating  companies  ; 50,000  (guaran- 
teed at  £3)  being  issued  for  additional  working  capital, 
and  the  remaining  50,000  being  held  in  reserve.  The 
issue  of  50,000  will  be  offered  in  equal  quantities  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  companies  concerned,  under  a 
guarantee  from  Messrs.  Eckstein  & Co.,  the  Barnato 
Bank,  the  Consolidated  Investment  Company,  and 
Messrs.  Lace  & Tompson,  and  the  remaining  50,000 
will  be  held  under  reserve  to  the  guarantors  at  the 
same  price  of  £3.  The  amalgamation  offers  many 
advantages  to  the  two  companies  concerned,  and  the 
scheme  has  been  well  received  by  the  local  share- 
holders. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

IT  is  almost  useless  to  discuss  the  Money  Market,  for 
there  is  no  probability  of  an  early  change  in  rates, 
and  the  trifling  fluctuations  which  go  on  from  day  to 
day,  and  have,  for  the  matter  of  that,  gone  on  in  the 
same  way  during  the  past  year  or  two,  possess  little 
importance  to  any  except  bank  managers.  They  do 
not  lack  actuality  ; but  they  are  certainly  of  small 
interest  to  the  community  as  a whole.  In  the  “ House” 
business  has  been  of  a holiday  character,  and  no  decided 
movements  have  taken  place. 

Home  Railway  stocks  have  pursued  the  quiet  tenour 
of  a way  that  has  been  generally  a trifle  dull.  The 
advance  in  prices  had  been,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
carried  rather  too  far,  and  recently  speculators  for 
the  rise  have  been  aware  of  that  fact,  and  also  that 
the  effect  of  probable  stock-splitting  operations  had 
been  discounted  too  far  in  advance.  At  the  same  time, 
the  traffic  returns  continue  to  show  excellent  results. 
The  Southern  lines  came  out  well  on  Monday,  and  on 
Wednesday  the  following  results  were  declared  : — Great 
Western,  £12,030;  North-Western,  £11,197;  Mid- 
land, £5,067  ; North-Eastern,  £5,053  ; Great  Northern, 
£1,542  ; Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  £4,375  ; Chatham, 
£1,274;  South-Western,  £4,003 — all  increases.  The 
Sheffield  was  practically  alone  with  a decrease  of 
£1,326.  While  disposed  to  think  that  prices  may 
droop  during  the  next  few  weeks,  we  do  not  care  to 
advise  speculative  sales  of  any  stock  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

American  Rails  have  had  a quiet,  dull,  and  uncertain 
market.  Louisvilles,  which  dropped  at  one  time  to  40, 
have  attracted  most  attention.  These  shares,  we 
think,  should  not  be  sold  : we  incline  to  the  belief 
that  holders  would  do  well  to  average,  although  our 
belief  in  “Yankees”  is  of  a very  qualified  character. 
Milwaukees  are  also  better  to  “ bull  ” than  to 
“ bear,”  but  there  is  little  in  the  general  list  to 
attract  attention.  Our  opinion  is  that,  although  the 
market  may  not  for  some  time  to  come  improve  to  a 
material  extent,  the  tendency  will  be  upward  if,  and 
when,  Mr.  McKinley  wins  the  day.  Of  Canadian  Rails 
there  is  but  little  to  be  said.  That  derelict— it  is  no 
better — the  Grand  Trunk  reported  a small  increase  in 
its  receipts,  and  the  stocks  of  the  Company  have  since 
drooped.  If  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  were  multiplied  by  ten 
or  a hundred,  he  could  do  nothing  with  this  hopeless 
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undertaking.  The  revenue  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
continues  to  expand  in  a way  which  is  not  far  short 
■of  remarkable,  last  week’s  increase  amounting  to 
$' 62,000 . 

The  Chicago  Great  Western — a “Stickney”  road  — 
did  well  in  the  past  year,  which  was  certainly  about  as 
bad  a time  as  any  “ Granger”  road  may  be  reasonably 
■expected  to  experience.  In  all  departments  of  traffic 
the  gross  receipts  increased,  while — but  too  much  stress 
should  not  be  laid  upon  this  point — the  expenses  were 
kept  down  at  a fairly  low  level.  The  bondholders 
should  not  be  led  into  selling  by  considerations  of  a 
general  character,  as,  for  instance,  the  possible  success 
of  Mr.  Bryan,  the  apostle  of  Silver,  in  the  Presidential 
election,  but  should  hold  on  to  what  seems  to  be  a good 
property  amongst  the  lines  which  traverse  the  North- 
West  of  America. 

Foreign  securities  have  been  absolutely  featureless. 
International  issues  are  to  a certain  extent  supported 
abroad,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  improve  until  the 
Cretan  question  has  been  settled  and  the  troubles  in 
Macedonia  have  come  to  an  end.  No  fresh  develop- 
ment in  South  American  securities  seems  probable  in 
the  near  future.  Argentine  issues  are  dear  enough,  but 
we  think  well  of  Uruguays. 

Although  there  is  generally  ample  reason  for  criti- 
cizing the  actions  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bond- 
holders, the  ancient  history  which  it  dispenses  is  of  the 
best  quality.  In  the  last  report  of  this  body  we  are 
told  “ it  is  a sad  fact  that,  out  of  the  seventy  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  Ecuador  first  began  to  borrow  money, 
the  service  of  her  External  Debt  has  been  in  suspense 
for  fifty-four  years.”  For  the  last  two  or  three  years 
Ecuador  has  paid  its  creditors  small  sums  on  account, 
but  in  1895  the  bondholders  accepted  a reduction  in 
interest,  and  it  was  thought  that,  at  the  cost  of  a 
considerable  sacrifice,  some  permanent  basis  of  settle- 
ment had  been  reached  ; but  in  March  last  the  au- 
thorities once  more  suspended  the  service  of  debt. 
Liberia  is  another  country  with  a record  as  a defaulter. 
It  has  not  paid  a penny  on  its  foreign  debt  since  1874. 
Its  Government  turns  “ a deaf  ear  to  the  complaints 
and  remonstrances  of  the  holders  of  the  External  Debt.” 
Honduras  defaulted  on  all  its  four  loans  in  1873,  and 
last  year  the  President  said  : — “ I will  say  something, 
but  very  little,  about  the  External  Debt.  The  people 
of  Honduras  are  so  accustomed  to  banish  all  thought 
of  this  from  their  minds,  owing  to  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  paying  it,  that  it  would  cause  surprise  to  hear 
It  even  mentioned.”  This  is  in  the  true  South  American 
manner. 

The  new  Russian  Loan  appears  to  have  been  a 
failure,  although,  of  course,  it  was  over-subscribed  by 
la  haute  finance.  The  bonds,  however,  will  no  doubt 
be  quietly  put  in  circulation  ; for  although  they  do  not 
stand  to  yield  more  than  3J  per  cent,  to  an  investor, 
Russian  credit  is  at  a high  figure,  both  in  Paris  and 
Berlin,  especially  the  former  centre.  Here  in  London 
we  hold  extremely  few  of  the  Tsar’s  promises  to  pay, 
■nor  is  it  likely  that  their  number  will  be  increased. 
What  are  termed  “ International  ” securities  are  now 
of  little  interest  to  the  English  market,  although  at  one 
time — say  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago — they  were  great 
favourites.  They  are  too  dear,  unlike  “ Yankee  ” Rails, 
which  are  distinctly  too  cheap. 

On  the  whole,  the  “Kaffir”  Market  has  improved, 
the  feature  being  the  strength  of  “ Modders.”  West- 
ralian  issues  have  hesitated,  which  is  not  what 
New  Zealand  shares  have  done,  since  they  have  for 
the  time  definitely  retreated.  Neither  in  Indian  nor 
Copper  shares  is  any  definite  move  apparent. 

There  has  been  no  decided  feature  in  the  so-called 
Miscellaneous  Market.  Coats’  shares  have,  as  usual, 
fluctuated  rather  sharply  ; and  Guinness’s  Ordinary 
■have  recovered  in  a measure  from  the  recent  slump. 
No  other  changes  demand  attention. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  in  one  important  respect  the 


London  General  Omnibus  Company  is  improving  its 
methods  of  finance.  For  the  past  half-year  a sum  of 
^10,000  has  been  written  off  the  so-called  “Times” 
account,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  simply  represents 
the  artificial  value  assigned  on  the  balance-sheet  to  the 
running  of  certain  lines  of  ’buses — a matter  in  which  the 
Company  has  not  very  wisely  assumed  that  they  had  a 
monopoly.  The  receipts  increased  by  no  less  than 
nearly  ^60,000  in  the  past  half-year,  of  which  the 
amount  of  only  ^23,186  was  absorbed  by  expenses. 
A sum  of  ^15,000  has  been  added  to  the  General  Re- 
serve Fund,  no  less  than  ^13,285  has  been  carried 
forward,  and  yet  the  dividend  and  bonus  together  work 
out  at  the  rate  of  12 1 per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
brings  us  back  to  the  old  palmy  days  of  the  Company 
before  the  London  Road  Car  began  to  trouble  it. 

The  real  skating  “palaces”  &c.  are  proving  to  be 
veritable  frosts.  This  week  the  National  Skating  Palace, 
Limited,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a receiver.  There 
is  another  undertaking  of  the  same  kind,  which,  we 
believe,  is  in  some  state  of  existence  probably  more  or 
less  moribund,  and  attempts  have  recently  been  made 
to  raise  money  on  its  debentures.  We  should  advise 
much  caution  on  the  part  of  investors.  The  success  of 
the  Palais  de  Glace  in  Paris  is  not,  it  would  seem,  to  be 
repeated  in  London. 

The  ways  of  Colonial  Treasurers  need  watching 
closely  by  those  who  may  be  favourably  disposed  to  any 
appeal  from  the  Colonies  for  new  loans.  Mr.  Ward  of 
New  Zealand  has  recently  retired  in  dire  disgrace  ; Mr. 
Reid  of  New  South  Wales  is  accused  by  his  opponents 
of  having  manufactured  his  surplus  by  taking  credit  for 
amounts  in  the  Budget  which  ought  not  to  be  there  ; 
and  a big  meeting  in  Sydney  recently  declared  his 
financial  statement  to  be  false  and  misleading  ; and  now 
we  have  a circumstantial  account  from  the  St.  John’s 
Correspondent  of  the  “ Times,”  showing  how  Sir 
William  Whiteway  and  his  colleagues  have  manipulated 
the  Colony’s  balance-sheet,  so  as  to  produce  a wholly 
fictitious  surplus.  By  not  paying  debts  due,  by  import- 
ing silver  coin  on  which  a profit  could  be  made,  and  by 
altering  dates  on  which  books  were  made  up,  the  surplus 
was  apparently  quadrupled.  The  problem  of  the  near 
future  in  Newfoundland,  as  the  “ Times’”  Correspondent 
sees,  is  how  a colony  of  200,000  people,  with  a debt  of 
$17,000,000,  is  to  be  financed. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

MORE  HOME  CORPORATION  STOCKS. 

Still  they  come,  these  Home  Corporation  stocks, 
and  little  Epsom  is  issuing  a 3 per  cent.  District 
Commercial  loan  of  ^11,500  at  par.  The  Dover 
Harbour  Board — an  important  institution — also  offers 
^400,000  in  3 per  cent.  Debenture  stock  at  103.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  interest  on  the  latter, 
and  the  sinking  fund,  are  guaranteed  by  the  London, 
Chatham,  & Dover  Railway  Company.  In  view  of 
the  difficulties  in  regard  to  capital  with  which  this  rail- 
way Company  has  to  contend,  the  shareholders  would 
do  well  perhaps  to  scrutinize  a little  closely  this  power 
of  guarantee,  although  it  may  not  involve  any  serious 
risk. 

THE  PRIZE  GOLD  MINES,  LIMITED. 

In  the  prospectus  of  the  Prize  Gold  Mines,  Limited, 
we  are  told  that  the  properties  belonged  to  the  “ Ad- 
ministrator of  the  late  Senator  George  Hearn  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  was  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  of  the 
well-known  ‘ Anaconda,’  ‘ Homestake,’  and  ‘Ontario’ 
mines  ” — all  of  which  is  likely  enough.  We  do  not  know 
much  of  the  two  latter  properties,  but — it  may  be  an 
absolute  mistake — always  believed  that  a certain  Mr. 
Haggin,  who  is  fairly  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  had  got  a good  deal  more  stock  than  every- 
body else  put  together  in  the  “ Anaconda,”  which  is,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  the  greatest  copper  mine  in  the  world. 
The  property  which  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  “ Prize,” 
with  a capital  of  ^150,000,  seems  to  be  fairly  well  de- 
veloped ; but  the  yield  of  the  ore,  which  is  stated  this 
way,  $17.80  per  ton,  does  not  pan  out  so  very  high,  and 
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we  do  not  think  that  the  expenses  can  be  brought  down, 
as  stated,  to  $3  per  ton  inclusive.  “Yankees”  would 
not  be  likely  to  sell  a good  thing  cheap  simply  to 
liquidate  an  estate. 

[SEABROOKE  & SONS,  LIMITED. 

The  certificate  of  Messrs.  Mason  & Son  is  good 
enough  for  us,  and  when  we  see  their  estimate  of 
^123,859  in  assets,  exclusive  of  goodwill,  set  against 
^60,000  in  the  4 per  cent.  Debenture  stock  of  a small 
but  old-established  English  Brewery  Company,  there  is 
little  room  for  cavilling.  Power  is  reserved  to  issue  a 
further  amount  of  ^40,000,  but  this  will  not  hurt  any 
one  concerned.  The  price  is  102,  and  the  stock  looks 
cheap  in  these  days  of  minute  returns  on  capital. 

JEFFS,  WILLIAMS,  & CURTIS,  LIMITED. 

There  is  very  often  no  advantage  in  amalgamating  a 
number  of  industrial  concerns,  whether  of  a similar  or  a 
diverse  character.  Frequently  not  only  is  it  impossible 
to  effect  any  saving  in  the  expenditure  by  the  act  of 
what  appears  to  be  concentration,  but  an  expensive  and 
not  very  capable  board  of  directors  is  substituted  for 
those  to  whom  alone  the  vitality  and  success — the  result 
of  individual  work  and  influence — of  the  businesses  are 
due.  These  remarks  are  suggested  to  us  by  the  pro- 
spectus of  Jeffs,  Williams,  & Curtis,  Limited.  The 
businesses  it  is  proposed  to  continue  may  be  all  per- 
fectly good  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  particular 
benefit  will  result  from  welding  them  together,  and  we 
do  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  basing  a large  capital  upon 
one  year’s  net  profits.  Nor  do  we  see  why  one  of 
the  directors,  Mr.  James  Brusey,  should  be  dragged 
into  the  prospectus  simply  or  mainly,  so  it  would 
appear,  because  he  is  the  “fish  agent  for  the  Civil 
Service  Supply  Association,  Limited.”  We  cannot 
recommend  investors  to  place  their  capital  in  the 
shares  of  this  Company.  By  the  way,  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Supply  Association  was  formed,  so  “Burdett” 
says,  to  supply  members  of  the  Civil  Service  and 
their  friends  with  goods  at  the  “lowest  possible 
cost.”  On  the  capital — which  has,  we  believe,  been 
enormously  watered — between  12  to  13  per  cent,  is 
paid,  and  a reserve  fund  of  nearly  £ 60,000  has  been 
accumulated.  All  this  is  a fine  business  for  the  share- 
holders, and  the  customers  apparently  are  satisfied  ; 
but  how  about  the  original  promise  ? 

TIIE  CONSOLIDATED  GOLD  TRUST  OF  LONDON, 
PARIS,  AND  BRUSSELS,  LIMITED. 

This  is  in  some  ways  a most  remarkable  undertaking. 
The  capital  is  fixed  at  the  moderate  amount  of  half  a 
million,  to  carry  on  what  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  an 
ordinary  promotion  business,  connected  chiefly  with 
mining  enterprises.  The  “ present  issue  ” consists  of 
300,000  £1  shares,  but  only  100,000  are  offered  for 
subscription,  the  remainder  being  held  at  the  disposal 
of  the  promoters  for  two  years.  We  never  knew  of  a 
more  absurd  arrangement.  Either  the  Company 
requires  a certain  amount  of  capital  or  it  does  not.  If 
it  does,  then  it  should  be  applied  for  openly  and  directly, 
and  if  it  does  not,  why  stick  it  on  the  prospectus  ? 
An  option  is  an  option  ; that  is,  it  may  mean  something 
to  the  person  or  persons  who  have  the  right  of  exer- 
cising it  ; but  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  other  parties 
stand  out  in  the  cold.  Besides  all  this,  who  is  there  on 
the  Board  entitled  to  ask  for  the  use  of  ^100,000,  to 
put  it  at  the  lowest  figure,  of  the  public’s  money  ? The 
Earl  of  Westmorland  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  City  or  in  the  conduct  of  City 
business  ; while  the  other  gentlemen  who  will  act  as 
directors— all  excellent  enough,  no  doubt — are  not 
particularly  well  known  to  the  ordinary  English 
investor.  No  doubt  the  Company,  judging  by  its  Memo- 
randum of  Association,  can  cover  an  extensive  sphere  of 
operations  ; but  this  does  not  exactly  place  it  in  a 
“ strong  position.”  It  can  almost  certainly  act  with 
the  “ utmost  freedom  ” ; but  we  fail  to  see  where  the 
“special  knowledge”  comes  in,  or  what  guarantee  we 
have  of  it  being  “combined  with  discretion.”  To  us 
the  whole  thing  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a “ blind 
pool,”  and  therefore  to  be  avoided. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BEETROOT  AND  BOUNTIES. 

Liverpool,  20  August , 1896. 

SIR, — The  necessity  of  selection  is  constantly  in  the 
mind  of  the  agriculturist,  and,  whether  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  breed  of  his  cattle  or  increasing  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil,  he  has  ever  before  him  the 
necessity  of  rejecting  the  weak  and  choosing  the 
strong. 

A singular  anomaly  exists  in  the  manner  in  which  beet- 
root is  gradually  displacing  cane  in  the  production  of 
sugar.  For,  though  cane  is  enormously  more  pro- 
ductive than  beet,  we  are  met  with  the  strange  fact 
that  sugar-cane  estates  are  one  by  one  being  abandoned, 
while  the  acreage  of  beetroot  is  steadily  increasing.  I am 
quite  well  aware  that  this  statement  may  be  questioned, 
and  figures  produced  to  show  that  the  average  yield  of 
sugar  from  cane  is  not  greater  than  that  from  beet.  But 
the  circumstances  which  have  fostered  the  cultivation 
of  beet,  and  at  the  same  time  blighted  the  cultivation  of 
cane,  must  be  fairly  considered  when  doubt  is 
thrown  upon  this  statement.  An  internal  duty  in  the 
various  countries  in  which  beet  is  grow’n  has  secured 
the  cultivator  and  fabricant  against  any  loss  from 
cane-sugar  competition : and  export  bounties  of  an 
uncertain  amount,  but  always  sufficient  to  deprive 
the  cane-sugar  grower  of  a fair  profit  without  any 
hope  of  a just  restoration  of  the  balance,  have  so  filled 
the  producer  of  cane-sugar  with  a sense  of  injustice  and 
uncertainty  that  he  has  not  had  the  heart  to  pursue  the 
best  means  for  increased  yields.  In  the  early  days  of 
beet-growing  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  roots  was 
about  7 per  cent.  By  care  the  yield  was  increased  to 
9 per  cent.  ; and,  as  this  was  considered  to  be  nearly 
as  much  as  the  roots  were  likely  to  yield,  the  duty  in 
Germany  was  levied  upon  the  roots,  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  they  contained  9 per  cent,  of  sugar. 
But  by  selection  and  care  after  that  stage  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  was  increased  to  10,  12,  14,  and  even 
16  per  cent.  Now,  as  a drawback  was  obtainable  upon 
all  above  9 per  cent.,  it  is  easily  seen  how  great  was 
the  incentive  to  improve  the  yield.  Had  sugar-cane 
been  cultivated  under  such  favourable  conditions,  and 
with  such  prospective  gain,  there  is  no  telling  what 
yield  per  acre  might  have  been  reached.  Even  under  the 
adverse  circumstances  in  which  cane  has  been  grown, 
the  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  is  frequently  three  tons.  I 
have  before  me  now  the  figures  of  an  estate  in  the 
West  Indies.  Part  of  this  estate  yielded  as  much  as 
73  cwt.  per  acre,  and  the  average  yield  was  475  cwt. 
Under  no  conditions,  howeverfavourable,  can  the  yield  of 
sugar  from  beetroot  much  exceed  35  cwt.  per  acre  ; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  poorer  yield,  we  are  threatened 
with  the  extinction  of  sugar-cane  growing  in  our 
Colonies — a fate  contrary  to  the  natural  lawr,  that  the 
strong  should  be  displaced  by  the  weak.  It  is  true  that 
the  protective  tariffs  on  the  Continent  will  always  make 
the  cultivation  of  beet  a necessity  there  ; but  with  the 
object  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  bounty  the  surplus 
is  dumped  into  this  country.  The  drawbacks  formerly 
given  are  now  converted  in  Germany  to  a direct  pay- 
ment of  255-.  per  ton  upon  raw  beetroot  sugar  and 
36s.  8 d.  per  ton  upon  refined  ; and  this  may  be  taken  as 
a type  of  the  bounties,  though  more  will  follow  if  that 
is  not  enough.  In  this  manner  our  colonists  have  to 
meet  competition  which  a bounty  of  25.9.  per  ton  upon 
raw  sugar  enables  the  beet-sugar  fabricant  to  deal  with  t 
and,  further,  having  induced  our  refiners  in  this  country 
to  buy  raw  sugar,  they  are  immediately  met  by  as  much 
of  1 is.  8 d.  per  ton  more  as  necessary  to  destroy  our 
sugar-refining  industry.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
the  buyer  in  this  country  gets  all  of  the  bounty. 
Human  nature,  in  respect  to  money  at  least,  is 
pretty  much  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  the 
buyer  here  will  only  get  as  much  of  that  bounty 
as  will  enable  the  seller  abroad  to  cut  his  competitor 
out.  Whenever  any  talk  of  rectifying  a manifest  in- 
justice arises,  a howl  is  made  for  the  jam-maker  and 
confectioner,  it  being  forgotten  that  they  grow  fruit 
on  the  Continent  too,  and  that  much  of  our  British- 
made  jam  is  made  from  Continental-grown  frqit.  Now 
it  might  occur  to  the  bounty-giving  Governments  that 
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fruit  in  the  form  of  jam  is  as  easily  exported  as  fruit 
in  its  raw  state — that  the  manufacture  of  jams  and 
confections  might  give  employment  to  many  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  makers  there  would  be  entitled  at 
least  to  a drawback  upon  the  sugar  so  used,  if  not 
more,  and  so  it  might  come  to  pass  that  our  jams  and 
confections  would  also  be  exported  from  the  Continent 
to  us.  So  much  for  the  injustice  of  our  initial  wrong, 
but  how  about  the  distribution  of  the  bounty?  Your 
political  economist  tells  you  that  the  country  gets  the 
benefit  of  it.  In  what  way?  Certainly  not  one  far- 
thing more  than  the  recipient  of  the  bounty  can  help. 
But  even  if  the  country  does  get  the  benefit  of  it,  how 
is  it  divided  ? I may  be  a sugar-grower  resident  in  this 
country,  or  some  one  dependent  upon  sugar-growing, 
with  all  the  multifarious  wants  of  a sugar  estate,  or 
I may  be  a refiner,  or  some  one  dependent  upon  the 
refining  industry,  with  its  manifold  requirements. 
Because  of  the  bounties  upon  the  Continent  my  trade  is 
extinguished.  Now,  tell  me  where  my  share  of  the 
bounty  comes  in  ? Why  should  others  be  benefited,  if 
benefits  are  going,  to  my  exclusion  ? Of  course  you 
will  answer  that  I get  my  sugar  cheaper  ; but  of  what 
avail  is  this  to  me  if  I am  robbed  of  the  wherewithal  to 
buy  it?  No,  if  there  is  a benefit  going,  I claim  my  fair 
share  of  it.  If  the  country  is  benefited  by  the  bounty, 
let  all  of  the  country  share  it  justly.  I have  to  pay 
taxes  ; let  my  taxes  be  remitted  to  the  extent  of  the  so- 
called  benefit.  Let  the  bounty  go  into  the  general 
coffer  of  the  country,  and  let  us  share  the  spoil  justly. 
Do  not  rob  me  of  my  business  and  then  tax  me.  If 
the  national  expenditure  is  nearly  ioo  millions,  let  it 
be  reduced  by  using  the  bounty  for  the  purpose. 
Then  will  I know  that  I am  sharing  in  the  spoil,  as  I am 
fairly  entitled  to.  Besides,  if  the  bounty  given  by  the 
foreigner  passed  through  the  national  purse,  we  would 
be  sure  of  getting  all  of  it  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
whereas  now  we  only  get  as  much,  or  rather  as  little, 
of  it  as  the  recipient  of  the  bounty  is  compelled  to  part 
with,  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  market ; the  balance, 
as  any  sensible  person  would  do,  he  puts  in  his  pocket. 

Basing  a calculation  upon  the  bounties  given  by 
Germany,  the  income  to  the  national  exchequer  from 
this  source  would  be  as  follows  : — 

cwt.  £ 

Refined  sugar  imported,  14,145,143  at  is.  lod.  ...1,296,638 
(with  bounty) 

Raw  sugar  imported,  9, 153,956 at  ij.  3^....  572,122 

(with  bounty)  

;£  1, 868, 760 

Quite  a respectable  sum  for  a sufferer,  such  as  I may  be, 
to  expect  some  share  of. 

I have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  bounty.  If  the 
foreigner  is  so  generous  as  to  make  us  so  substantial  a 
gift  as  the  above,  we  would  be  foolish  to  decline  it ; but 
I have  a fault,  and  a just  fault,  to  find  with  its  mode  of 
distribution.  The  only  method  by  which  it  can  be  fairly 
distributed  is  by  passing  it  through  the  national  purse 
for  the  remission  of  taxes,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  imposing  a duty,  exactly  equivalent  to  the  bounty, 
upon  the  imported  bounty-fed  sugar. — Yours,  &c. 4 

Carbon. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Liverpool,  18  August,  1896. 

Sir,- — I have  read  with  much  interest  your  special 
article  on  the  above  subject,  and,  while  agreeing  gene- 
rally with  the  views  of  the  writer,  I differ  on  some 
minor  points  ; for  instance,  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at 
that  “ in  the  proposal  for  a Customs  Union  lies  the 
readiest  means  of  introducing  the  countervailing  duty.” 
No  doubt  from  every  point  of  view  this  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  means,  but  I very  much  doubt  it  being 
the  readiest.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  readiest  means 
Is  the  ratification  of  the  Convention  of  30  August,  1888, 
signed  and  sealed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Russia,  and  the  ratifications 
fixed  for  1 August,  1890.  France,  while  adhering  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  Convention,  delayed  its  definitive  adhesion, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  France  would 
■now  assist  to  the  utmost  of  her  power  in  bringing  about 
the  suppression  of  the  sugar  bounties,  as  her  industry 


has  been  much  crippled  by  the  action  of  Germany  and 
Austria  in  the  war  of  tariffs,  and  is  in  anything  but  a 
flourishing  condition.  There  would  also  be  no  difficulty, 
I think,  in  getting  the  United  States  to  join,  as  they 
have  already  adopted,  roughly,  the  principle  and  practice 
of  a countervailing  duty. 

If  our  Government  had  the  assurance  that  the  sugar 
Powers  would  now  ratify  the  Convention — an  assurance 
which  they  might  obtain  through  the  Ambassadors — 
the  diplomatic  difficulties  could  soon  be  cleared  out  of 
the  way,  and  with  their  present  majority  it  would  be  a 
lasting  disgrace  to  the  Government  if  they  failed  to 
carry  through  the  Bill  which  was  introduced  on  their 
behalf  by  Baron  H.  de  Worms  (Lord  Pirbright),  but 
which,  on  account  of  the  numerical  weakness  of  their 
supporters,  they  wisely  did  not  hazard  bringing  to  its 
second  reading. 

I think  we  may  say  that  the  cane-sugar  producers, 
the  loaf-sugar  refiners,  and  the  moist-sugar  refiners 
have  suffered  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  that  there 
is  not  much  to  choose  between  them  ; but  there  is  a 
greater  industry  than  all  these  put  together — viz.  the 
agricultural  interest,  whose  condition  is  allowed  to 
be  most  deplorable,  which  would  be  immeasurably 
benefited  by  the  suppression  of  the  sugar  bounty 
system . 

It  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that,  in  both 
climate  and  soil,  the  United  Kingdom  is  as  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  as  the  Continent.  I 
trust,  Sir,  that  this  important  aspect  of  the  question 
will  be  put  forward  more  prominently,  and  be  given 
the  weight  and  consideration  which  it  so  eminently 
deserves. — I am,  Sir,  &c.  Thos.  O.  Easton, 

Vice-Chairman  British  and  Colonial 
Anti-Bounty  Association. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Billiter  House,  London,  19  August , 1896 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  excellent  article  on 
beetroot  and  bounties  which  appears  in  your  current 
issue  may  do  something  to  arouse  our  Government 
and  legislators  out  of  the  paralysis  which  seems  to  have 
overtaken  them  in  regard  to  attacks  upon  British 
industries. 

Foreign  sugar  bounties  in  themselves  and  in  their 
results  are  admitted  to  be  an  outrage  on  Free-trade. 
Their  mischievous  effects  are  generally  recognized  ; 
conferences  and  conventions  without  end  have  taken 
place  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  the  abolition  of 
bounties.  These  proceedings  have,  no  doubt,  been  a 
source  of  amusement  to  foreign  Governments,  and,  to 
our  own  discredit,  we  still  find  Germany,  Austria,  and 
France  interfering  with  and  seriously  crippling  a legiti- 
mate industry  in  our  Colonies,  an  industry  for  which 
some  of  those  Colonies  are  especially  adapted,  and 
depriving  them  of  their  trade  with  the  Mother-country  ; 
and  we  know  that  a large  and  growing  home  industry — 
that  of  sugar-refining  for  our  own  home  consumption 
- — has  been  legislated  almost  out  of  existence  by  these 
same  foreign  countries.  It  is  bad  enough  to  allow  our 
colonial  trade  with  the  Mother-country  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  foreign  legislation  ; but  is  it  not  a climax  of  folly  to 
permit  foreign  Governments  to  take  away  from  us  a home 
industry  by  means  at  once  economically  unsound  and 
industrially  unfair,  an  industry  with  which  they  cannot 
compete  on  equal  terms  ? However  unjust  and  scan- 
dalous this  may  be,  wTe  quietly  submit.  And  yet  no 
sensible  man  would  say  that  this  policy  of  leaving  our 
home  and  colonial  industries  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
legislation  is  not  absolutely  unsound  and  unworthy  of 
even  a third-rate  European  Power. 

But  where  is  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  interest  in  the 
Colonies  ? Where  is  the  public  spirit  of  statesmen  who 
admit  that  the  whole  thing  is  wrong,  but  who  do  not 
move  a little  finger  to  get  it  put  right,  shielding  them- 
selves behind  a supposed  policy  of  a House  of  Commons 
which  has  never  been  permitted  to  have  a chance  of 
expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  matter?  It  is  hoped 
that  next  Session  the  question  may  be  squarely  brought 
forward  and  thoroughly  discussed. — -Your  obedient  ser- 
vant, N.  Lubbock, 

Chairman  of  the  West  India  Committee. 
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A LINGUA  FRANCA  FOR  THE  FAR  EAST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  17  August , 1896. 

Sir, — Among  other  steps  designed  to  consolidate  the 
position  of  France  in  the  East,  the  Government  appro- 
priated, lately,  35,000  francs  for  schools — a sum  which 
would,  we  were  told,  swell  the  credit  allowed  for  the 
propaganda  of  French  ideas  through  clerical  channels 
to  about  ^28,000.  The  vote  was  not  enormous,  and 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  opposed,  on  anti-clerical 
grounds,  may  not  directly  affect  the  balance  of  power. 
But  the  fact  of  its  having  been  put  forward  at  all  may 
suggest  certain  considerations  not  devoid  of  interest. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  motive  probably  was 
to  challenge,  in  one  more  respect,  the  preponderance  of 
England  ; for,  not  content  with  grabbing  territory  and 
commerce,  we  seem  in  a fair  way  to  establish  our 
tongue.  Li  Hung-chang  hit  off  the  situation  exactly 
when  he  said  to  a representative  of  the  “Figaro:” 
“ English  is  the  only  European  language  known  among 
us,  on  account  of  the  great  commercial  relations  between 
England  and  China.  There  should  be  the  same  business 
relations  with  France;  then  we  should  be  more  con- 
versant with  your  language,  which  is  easier  for  us  to 
learn.”  Li’s  capacity  for  pithy  sayings  is  noted,  and 
the  pregnant  truth  of  this  one  may  have  suggested  the 
futility  of  trying  to  stop  an  economic  movement  with 
£1,800.  One  can  conceive,  however,  that  the  thing  is 
irritating  ; for,  with  an  obtrusiveness  characteristic  of 
its  origin,  English  has  come  to  be  used  by  the  doyen 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  at  Imperial  audiences;  and 
M.  Gerard  is  said  to  have  invented  quite  a diplomatic 
incident,  lately,  by  claiming  that  the  Emperor’s  reply 
should  be  translated  preferably  into  French  ! 

Still  the  perfidious  language  makes  way,  and  that  at 
a rate  which  threatens  to  make  it  shortly  the  lingua 
franca  of  the  East.  All  present  on  the  various  occasions 
when  Li  Hung-chang  has  appeared  in  public  have  been 
struck  by  the  admirable  command  of  it  shown  by  his 
interpreter,  Mr.  Lo  Feng-luh.  That,  it  may  be  said, 
proves  nothing : such  a one  was  required  to  meet 
the  occasion,  and  the  emergency  usually  provides  the 
man  ! But  it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Lo  is  solitary,  or  even  a rara  avis.  He  is  one  of  a large 
and  increasing  flock  : of  the  cream  of  the  flock,  no 
doubt,  but  a superior  product  merely  of  a movement 
that  has  endless  ramifications  and  ripples.  Every 
traveller  in  the  Far  East  remarks  the  “pidgin” 
(business)  English  spoken  by  the  all-pervading  Chinese. 
That  has,  commonly,  been  “picked  up,”  as  the  bulk  of 
English  people  in  India  pick  up  Hindostanee.  A certain 
suspicion,  indeed,  attaches  to  a servant  who  speaks  Eng- 
lish too  well.  He  may  be  a Christian,  and  such  exotic 
righteousness  is  viewed  with  distrust.  The  time  is  at 
hand,  however,  if  it  has  not  already  come,  when  that 
surmise  will  probably  be  unjust ; for  schools  for  teach- 
ing English  seem  to  be  arising  in  profusion.  To  say 
nothing  of  India,  English  is,  of  course,  taught  and 
spoken  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Hongkong.  It 
has  long  been  a feature  of  education  in  Japan  : it 
seems  in  a fair  way  to  become  so  in  China.  One  of 
the  effects  of  the  treaty  imposed  on  China  by  Japan 
is  the  opening  of  the  historic  cities  of  Hangchow  and 
Soochow  to  foreign  residence  and  trade.  An  imme- 
diate consequence  has  been  the  establishment  at  the 
former  of  a college  where  the  sole  foreign  language  to 
be  taught  is  English.  Without  striking  quite  so  high 
a note,  the  citizens  of  Soochow  are  said  to  be  equally 
anxious  that  their  sons  should  acquire  the  business 
tongue,  and  schools  to  supply  the  want  are  cropping 
up.  Testimony  to  the  same  effect  comes  from  other 
quarters.  Missionary  and  other  travellers  in  the  in- 
terior encounter  surprising  educational  effects.  The 
teachers  may  often  be  incompetent,  and  unaided 
efforts  painful  to  contemplate — one  man  had  been 
struggling  for  years  to  teach  himself  English  out  of 
a dictionary — but  they  are  evidences  of  that  ascendency 
which  vexes  M.  Gerard.  There  is  at  Shanghai  a 
Chinese  Society  of  Science,  Art,  and  Literature. 
The  members  had  a social  dinner  last  month, 
at  which  toasts,  music,  and  addresses  seem  to  have 
been  pleasantly  intermingled — and  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Ng  Hing-shang  proposed  “The  English 


Language,”  which  m millions  of  people  are,  he  said, 
speaking  to-day,  against  25,000,000  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  His  figures  I am  unable  to  criticize. 
The  significance  lies  in  the  toast  ; and  when  we  learn, 
by  the  same  mail,  that  an  English-speaking  mandarin 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking  to  be 
Inspector-General  of  Yangtze  fortifications  in  his 
division,  and  another  to  be  Assistant-Commissioner 
of  a brigade  which  is  being  drilled  there  by  German 
instructors,  we  may  perceive  that  the  aspiration  is  not 
an  empty  breath.  At  the  Queen’s  College  in  Hongkong, 
it  has  been  determined  to  carry  the  movement  higher 
still.  The  teaching  of  Chinese  is  to  be  abolished  there, 
apparently,  altogether,  and  a specified  time  allotted  in 
the  curriculum  for  the  exclusive  teaching  of  English, 
which  has  hitherto  been  picked  up  by  the  pupils  at 
random. 

Other  illustrations  might  be  quoted.  What  has  been 
said  may,  however,  convey  an  impression  that  the  yeast 
is  beginning  to  ferment.  An  incident  which  occurred 
at  a recent  literary  examination  in  Shantung  may 
suggest  that  it  is  working  in  other  ways.  The  Literary 
Chancellor  set  three  questions  that  fell  like  bombs 
among  the  “ sprouting  talents  ” of  antique  type.  One 
was  geographical — on  Russia  ; another  mathematical — 
a conic  section  ; the  third  naval — on  coast  defence. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  reply  on  Confucian  lines,  the- 
idea  may  have  suggested  itself  to  the  neophytes  that 
other  lines  might  be  usefully  pursued.— Yours  truly, 

Tzeling. 

THE  “ C.T.C.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Bank  House,  40  Greengate,  Stafford. 

15  A ugust,  1 896. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  who  signs  himself  “ Mem- 
ber of  the  C.T.C.”  but  says  that  the  annual  sub- 
scription is  five  shillings  (whereas  it  is  three  shillings 
and  sixpence),  and  that  the  Club  has  “ become  an 
institution  ” (whatever  that  may  mean),  has  evidently 
very  little  acquaintance  either  with  the  Club’s  past 
achievements  or  its  present  usefulness.  If  he  has 
complaints  to  make,  surely  the  Monthly  Gazette  of  the 
Club,  where  reasonable  correspondence  is  never  re- 
jected, would  be  the  appropriate  channel  for  their 
expression.  There  they  would  be  sure  to  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  “very  large  list  of  members,”  the 
vast  majority  of  whom,  unlike  your  correspondent, 
carefully  read  and  highly  value  that  publication,  re- 
garding it  alone,  without  reckoning  many  other  benefits, 
as  an  ample  return  for  their  subscription. 

If  your  correspondent  be  indeed  a member  of  the 
Club,  a statement  which  may  be  as  inaccurate  as  the 
rest  of  his  letter,  I should  say  that  in  attacking  the 
institution  through  a public  journal  he  is  acting  in  a 
manner  discourteous  alike  to  the  Club  and  his  fellow- 
members. — I enclose  my  card,  and  am,  yours  faithfully. 
Another  Member  of  the  C.T.C. 


INCOME-TAX  ON  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4 Park  Place,  St.  James’s,  3 August , 1896. 

Sir, — The  columns  of  the  “ Saturday  Review”  may, 
I hope,  expose  the  following  anomaly — a breach,  I 
believe,  of  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act — and. 
lead  to  good. 

A has  an  income  of  ^360 — as  a clergyman  or  officer; 
he  receives  annually  a refund  on  £160,  as  the  income 
is  under^qoo.  He  marries  B,  who  has  ^149  annually 
from  dividend.  B before  marriage  recovered  income- 
tax  on  the  ^149.  Somerset  House,  however,  in  the 
absence  of  any  legal  decision,  assesses  the  joint  income 
as  one,  and  no  refund  is  given,  because  the  joint  incomes 
exceed  £$00  annually.  If  for  the  “^500”  Somerset 
House  would  read  “ f’joo,"  justice  would  be  done.  I 
am  also  assured  that  if  B earned  her  ^149  “as  a lady 
clerk,”  she  could  recover,  though  married.  Also,  that 
if  A and  B quarrelled,  or  obtained  a judicial  separation, 
Somerset  House  would  treat  the  incomes  as  one.  Also 
if  A and  B lived  together  ignoring  the  marriage  tie,  the 
incomes  are  treated  as  separate,  and  a premium  put  on 
immorality.  In  Switzerland,  income-tax  is  on  a sliding 
scale.  The  system  works  well. — Your  obedient  servant, 

X. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  SNARE  OF  SUCCESS. 

“The  Sowers.”  By  Henry  Seton  Merriman.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  & Co.  1896. 

“Flotsam:  the  Study  of  a Life.”  By  Henry  Seton 
Merriman.  London  : Longmans,  Green  & Co. 
1896. 

WHAT  is  called  Success  comes  in  many  guises  to 
novelists.  Sometimes  it  greets  the  new  writer 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  world  of  ink  and  types  ; 
again  it  hides  its  face  for  years,  and  reveals  itself  only 
when  the  tired  aspirant,  abandoning  hope,  has  taken  to 
violent  and  reckless  courses.  Occasionally,  Success 
wears  a golden  robe,  and  brings  rich  presents  ; more 
often  it  is  wrapped  in  illusions,  and  bestows  only  florid 
compliments  and  shadowy  promises.  But  the  visit 
never  leaves  the  writer  as  it  found  him,  and  it  is 
very  rarely  indeed  that  the  change  is  to  his  true  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Merriman  illustrates  in  his  own  case  several  in- 
teresting phases  of  the  subject.  He  began  with  a 
genuine  talent  for  story-telling — a more  important 
qualification  in  a novelist  than  is  generally  imagined. 
He  wrote  a number  of  tales  which  were  distinctly  worth 
reading.  It  would  be  begging  the  question  to  suggest 
that  this  was  the  reason  why  they  were  not  read.  It  is 
not  so  true  as  is  supposed  that  books  are  neglected 
because  of  their  merits.  The  failure  of  Mr.  Merriman’s 
earlier  books  to  command  a wide  attention  lay  in  their 
lack  of  what  may  be  described  as  sentimentality.  They 
were  too  coldly  clever  to  win  the  pit  and  gallery,  and 
they  had  not  enough  literary  pretence  to  attract  the 
stalls.  The  best  of  them,  “ With  Edged  Tools,”  is  a 
more  interesting  story,  and  a better  piece  of  crafts- 
manship, than  any  one  of  a half-dozen  novels  which 
overshadowed  it  in  the  popular  mind  in  the  year  of  its 
production.  There  is  not  a hint  of  greatness  in  it,  to 
be  sure  ; but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  straining 
after  a cheap  semblance  of  greatness.  The  author  is 
seen  throughout  to  be  concerned  solely  with  the  telling 
of  his  story.  He  is  so  intent  on  this  that  he  has  no 
time  for  resting-places,  and  no  space  for  fine  writing. 
A lesser  man,  pursuing  another  method,  might  have 
made  of  “With  Edged  Tools  ” a popular  success  out- 
running that  which  Rider  Haggard  was  enjoying  at 
about  the  same  time.  But  Mr.  Merriman  merely 
made  a very  readable  book,  which  was  too  dryly 
terse  and  compact  for  the  big  public,  and  too  self- 
respectingly  free  from  bathos  and  amorous  blubber 
for  the  small  public,  and  so  fell  between  the  two 
stools. 

Having  written  enough  books  of  the  sort  which  de- 
served to  sell  and  did  not,  Mr.  Merriman  now  turned 
round  and  produced  “The  Sowers.”  How  much  pre- 
meditation there  was  in  the  act  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge. 
The  book  reads  like  a deliberate  attempt  to  write  down 
to  some  imperfectly  comprehended  level  of  commonness 
and  intellectual  torpor,  the  character  of  which  the  author 
has  continually  to  guess  at.  He  produces  the  effect  of 
fearing  all  the  while  that  he  is  not  being  sufficiently 
elementary  for  his  audience.  Hundreds  of  little  Tup- 
perian  tags,  like  “Men  are  not,  be  it  understood,  on 
their  best  behaviour  at  their  club,”  or  “ Frenchmen, 
by  the  way,  do  not  admit  that  one  may  be  too  middle- 
aged,  or  too  stout,  for  love,”  or  “ A learned  woman  is 
not  of  much  account  in  the  world,”  are  scattered 
through  the  book,  to  help  forward  the  slow,  poor 
mind  which  the  author  seems  to  imagine  himself  ad- 
dressing. 

If  Mr.  Merriman  had  gone  no  further  than  this  in  his 
appeal  to  the  crowd,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  result  of 
his  labours  would  have  escaped  general  notice.  If  he 
had  given  the  lifeless  dummies  in  his  pages  English 
names,  and  made  them  play  their  absurd  parts  in  an 
English  story,  the  book  would  have  fared  no  better 
than  its  predecessors,  and  might  easily  have  done 
worse.  But  he  had  the  inspiration  to  lay  his  scene  in 
Russia.  Some  of  the  world’s  greatest  fiction  has  pro- 
ceeded from  Russia  ; it  is  hard  to  find  words  for  the 
badness  of  the  bulk  of  the  fiction  which  is  written 
about  Russia,  and  accepted  by  our  novel-devouring 


public  as  worth  reading.  In  the  case  of  “The 
Sowers,”  for  instance,  any  Russian  who  read  it  would 
be  aghast  at  the  statement  that  it  had  been  widely 
received  in  England  as  a moving  and  instructive 
study  of  social  and  political  conditions  in  any  part  of 
his  native  land.  It  is  hard  to  make  sure,  from  the 
book,  whether  Mr.  Merriman  has  ever  been  inside 
Russia.  The  incidental  mentions  of  St.  Petersburg 
hint  here  and  there  at  personal  observation,  but  they 
might  as  readily  be  the  fruit  of  a little  painstaking  study 
of  the  guide-books.  Everything  else  about  Russia 
which  is  not  conventional  commonplace  is  flat  non- 
sense. The  “ castle,”  the  village,  the  peasants,  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  social  structure  and  of  the  relations  of  its 
parts  to  one  another,  these  are  all  incredibly  ridiculous. 
One  looks  in  vain,  from  cover  to  cover,  for  a single 
conversation,  a solitary  incident,  which  betray  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  wherein  the  Russians  differ  from 
other  people.  The  author  proceeds  in  calm  confidence 
that  anything  can  happen  in  Russia,  including  a total 
suspension  of  the  laws  which  elsewhere  govern  human 
thought  and  action.  The  story  itself  is  melodrama  of 
the  stupider  sort,  with  a dull  and  gigantic  good  young 
Prince,  a polished  and  inveterate  villain  named  Baron 
Claude  de  Chauxville,  who  is  of  course  attached  to 
French  embassies  in  general,  a bad  but  very  beautiful 
woman,  and  an  omnipotent,  ubiquitous,  and  omniscient 
creature  called  Karl  Steinmetz,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
Prince’s  estate  agent,  but  who  wanders  about  Europe 
in  the  most  irresponsible  way,  foiling  all  the  desperate 
plots  of  the  wicked  people,  and  making  heavy  German 
jokes.  These  people  are  the  most  wooden  of  mario- 
nettes, but  they  are  jerked  about  with  great  vigour,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  reader,  once  he  is  fairly 
committed  to  the  task,  follows  their  complicated  evolu- 
tions with  a certain  interest.  A great  deal  of  space  is 
given  to  vague  talk  about  a humanitarian  scheme  in 
which  the  Prince  and  his  wonderful  agent  are  supposed 
to  be  involved,  and  although  it  is  pointless  to  a degree, 
and  bears  no  more  relation  to  actual  Russian  problems 
than  it  does  to  cuneiform  inscriptions,  it  has  doubt- 
less encouraged  many  worthy  British  people  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  forwarding  the  cause  of  pro- 
gress in  darkened  Russia  by  merely  reading  “The 
Sowers.” 

The  second  book  of  Mr.  Merriman’s  later  method, 
“ Flotsam,”  will  be  chiefly  remembered  in  the  book- 
selling trade  as  having  been  the  incidental  cause  of  a 
change  in  the  wholesale  price  of  six-shilling  novels.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  book-reading  public  will 
remember  it  at  all.  The  scene  is  laid,  for  the  most 
part,  between  Calcutta  and  Delhi  at  the  time  of  the 
Mutiny.  Mr.  Merriman  has  got  up  his  India,  perhaps, 
with  a trifle  more  care  than  he  bestowed  on  Russia  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  tale  is  one  which  no  one 
will  thank  him  for  telling.  Apparently  there  was  a 
definite  impression  of  “ Barry  Lyndon  ” in  his  mind  at 
the  outset,  but  the  mindless  bully,  gambler,  and  black- 
guard in  whom  he  strives  to  interest  us  never  evokes  a 
sympathetic  thought  at  any  point,  and  after  a little 
becomes  merely  a wearisome  nuisance.  It  is  legitimate 
to  suspect,  too,  that  the  author  had  reflected  upon  the 
attractions  of  Becky  Sharp  before  he  essayed  to  make 
Maria  Lamond  live  in  his  book,  but  the  failure  here  is 
scarcely  less  conspicuous.  The  only  other  figure  upon 
which  attention  is  lavished,  that  of  Philip  Lamond, 
seems  to  have  been,  in  the  original  conception,  worth 
a good  deal  more  than  either  of  the  adaptations  from 
Thackeray’s  rogues’  gallery,  but  in  the  book  he  soon 
ceases  to  convince  any  one.  These  three  rascals  have 
four-fifths  of  the  book  to  themselves.  They  have  no 
humour,  no  brightness  of  thought,  no  saving  grace  of 
any  description.  The  squalid  meanness  of  their  com- 
panionship annoys  and  affronts  the  reader ; when  he 
turns  to  the  other  people  in  the  book,  they  are  too 
unreal  and  shadowy  to  afford  him  relief.  The  chapters 
devoted  to  the  siege  of  Delhi  will  please  only  those  who 
have  never  read  at  first  hand  any  of  the  dozen  good 
books  about  the  Mutiny.  In  short,  “Flotsam”  is  as 
much  beneath  “The  Sowers”  in  point  of  merit,  con- 
sidered as  either  a piece  of  workmanship  or  a readable 
tale,  as  “The  Sowers”  is  below  the  best  of  the  books 
Mr.  Merriman  wrote  when  he  thought  of  writing  as  a 
thing  apart  from  selling. 
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EARL  SELBORNE. 

“ Memorials.  Part  I.  Family  and  Personal,  1766-1865. 
By  Roundell  Palmer,  Earl  of  Selborne.”  London  : 
Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

LADY  SOPHIA  PALMER  tells  us  in  her  preface 
to  these  volumes  that  “there  is  much  of  so  inti- 
mate and  personal  a nature  that  it  would  not  have  been 
given  to  the  world,  but  for  loyalty  to  his”  (i.e.  her 
father’s)  “ known  intention  and  desire  n regard  to  these 
Memorials.”  Filial  piety  is  an  unanswerable  apology 
for  any  want  of  taste  and  discretion  in  publishing  papers 
which  should  have  been  confined  to  a family  circulation. 
The  shafts  of  our  criticism  are  therefore  not  directed  at 
the  daughter,  who  has  merely  done  her  duty,  but  at  the 
father,  upon  whom  the  sole  responsibility  lies.  It  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  late  Lord  Selborne  that  he 
should  have  occupied  his  closing  years  in  preparing  for 
the  public  eye  papers  and  correspondence  much  of 
which,  had  he  been  less  innocent,  he  would  have 
perceived  to  possess  not  the  faintest  interest  for  any 
one  outside  his  own  family.  His  lordship’s  idea  is 
naively  expressed  in  his  dedicatory  notice: — “In  this 
volume,  besides  my  own  history  from  my  birth  till  my 
father’s  death,  I have  had  in  view  the  preservation  of 
the  knowledge  and  memory  of  those  dear  relations  and 
friends,  to  whom  (under  God)  I owe  everything.  Some 
of  them,  if  their  lives  were  quiet  and  unambitious,  and 
to  the  world  in  general  unknown,  were  in  wisdom 
and  virtue  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth.”  That 
is  the  keynote  of  Lord  Selborne’s  character  and)  these 
Memorials.  Every  one  related  to  him,  or  brought 
within  the  privileged  circle  of  Palmers,  every  one  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  his  friendship,  was  “ among  the 
excellent  of  the  earth.”  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
personal  and  family  chronicles  of  the  most  domestic 
character  are  not  sometimes  interesting.  But  then  the 
members  of  the  family  must  be  distinguished,  or  the 
chronicler  must  be  a wit  or  a thinker,  must  in  short 
have  some  charm  of  his  own.  Two  such  books  have 
lately  been  reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  “ Paget 
Papers”  and  Locker-Lampson’s  “Confidences.”  But 
all  the  Pagets  were  distinguished  in  the  public  service, 
and  lived,  if  not  with  “the  excellent,”  at  any  rate  with 
the  great,  while  Mr.  Locker-Lampson  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  worldly  philosophers. 

The  Palmers  were  a serious,  commonplace,  well-to- 
do  family  of  the  upper  middle-class,  painfully  correct,  and 
by  consequence  desperately  uninteresting.  If  only  one 
of  the  boys  had  been  ploughed  in  an  examination,  or 
got  a little  into  debt,  it  would  have  been  an  unspeak- 
able relief.  But  all  the  brothers  were  prigs,  and  all  the 
aunts  and  sisters  were  patterns  of  parsonic  woman- 
kind. Roundell  Palmer  was  a great  lawyer,  and  what 
he  tells  us  about  his  own  craft,  to  which  we  shall  recur 
below,  is  interesting,  for  it  is  an  incurable  delusion  that 
a successful  man  can  or  will  communicate  his  secret  to 
the  world.  But  we  really  cannot  pretend  to  feel  the 
smallest  curiosity  about  Uncle  Thomas  or  Uncle 
Horsley.  But  stop  : we  are  forgetting  ; there  was  a rake 
in  the  family — “ my  brother  William.”  But  William 
Palmer  was  a religious  rake,  and  we  toiled  wearily  after 
this  young  man  in  his  theological  vagaries,  as  he  tried 
to  get  into  the  Russian  Church,  and  then  into  the  Greek 
Church,  and  then  into  the  Scotch  Episcopalian  Church, 
and  finally,  to  our  great  comfort,  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  Church  of  Rome.  Seriousty,  the  career  of 
William  Palmer,  which  occupies  a good  deal  of  these 
two  volumes,  is  a melancholy  example  of  the  danger  of 
a narrow  education  and  an  exclusive  study  of  theology. 

There  is  another  figure  in  these  pages  which  Lord 
Selborne  persistently  holds  up  to  our  admiration,  but 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  utterly  fails  to  attract  us. 
The  Rev.  William  Palmer  was  a country  clergyman, 
who  seems  to  have  inherited  from  his  commercial  fore- 
bears a certain  shrewdness,  what  is  sometimes  called 
an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  which  he  transmitted  to 
his  celebrated  son  together  with  a copious  religious 
phraseology.  The  combination,  we  know,  hardly  ever 
fails  of  success  in  English  public  life,  but  it  is  not  much 
to  our  taste.  We  will  give  an  instance  of  what  we 
mean.  Young  Roundell  Palmer,  after  going  into 
chambers  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  strayed  for  a year  or  two 
(it  was  his  only  divagation)  into  the  path  of  journal- 


ism. He  became  a leader-writer  for  the  “Times” 
“ I then  acquired,”  writes  Lord  Selborne,  “ some 
experience  of  the  practice,  not  without  moral  danger, 
of  writing,  hastily,  smartly,  and  perhaps  censoriously, 
about  matters  of  which  I had  no  adequate  knowledge.” 
But  the  elder  Palmer  perceived  more  quickly  than  his 
son  that  the  commercial  danger  of  this  practice  was 
even  greater  than  the  moral.  The  father  called  one  day 
at  chambers,  and  to  his  horror  found  that  Roundell  was 
not  there,  but  that  Mr.  Freshfield,  the  solicitor,  was. 
Seriously  alarmed,  he  wrote  to  the  truant  leader-writer  : 
“ After  all,  I would  have  you  even  consider,  whether 
(all  things  considered)  it  would  not  be  more  prudent  to 
give  up  altogether  an  engagement,  so  fascinating  and 
intrusive,  with  so  many  plausible  reasons  to  recommend 
it,  and  withal  so  lucrative  ; but  which  may  in  the  end 
involve  you  in  politics  before  the  time,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  you  less  able  to  render  service  to  the 
cause  of  good  government,  virtue,  and  religion  here- 
after, should  it  please  God  ever  to  require  your  services 
as  a public  man  in  the  regular  way  of  your  calling  ; 
which  alone,  I think,  we  should  consider  His.”  A few 
years  later  Roundell  Palmer  was  offered  the  post 
of  Advocate-General  of  Bengal,  and  he  again  sought 
his  father’s  advice,  which  was  for  refusal.  “ Public 
affairs  in  these  days,”  writes  Mr.  Palmer  senior,  “ appear 
to  be  almost  necessarily  conducted  on  such  principles 
that  no  honestly  religious  man  would  desire  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them.  Nevertheless,  we  are  all 
(in  a manner)  in  this  country  public  men,  and  as  such 
have  duties  to  perform  which  we  ought  not  to  decline. 
And  (though  I should  be  afraid  to  seek  it),  provided  one 
could  keep  his  integrity,  I think  no  one  who  is  conscious 
of  power  should  decline  to  use  it  for  good  when  oppor- 
tunity offers.  Such  things,  of  all  others,  should  be  left 
to  the  Providence  of  God  ; but  none,  I think,  whose 
mind  is  fixed  on  a future  state  will  desire  for  himself 
advancement  in  this.”  The  elder  Palmer’s  advice  to 
break  with  the  “Times,”  and  to  decline  an  Indian 
appointment,  was  very  sound  ; but  we  wish  that  it  had 
been  conveyed  in  a less  sanctimonious  fashion,  espe- 
cially as  its  recipient  entered  Parliament  at  an  unusually 
early  stage  of  his  career,  took  the  biggest  fees  on  record 
at  the  Bar,  and  filled  successively  the  highest  legal 
offices 

Roundell  Palmer  himself  is  interesting,  as  we  have 
said,  when  he  talks  about  his  own  trade,  his  start  at 
the  Bar,  his  brethren  of  the  long  robe,  and  the  judges 
on  the  bench.  The  rapidity  of  Roundell  Palmer’s  rise 
at  the  Chancery  Bar  must  seem  almost  miraculous  to 
those  who  do  not  know  the  profession,  and  who  are 
not  aware  that  in  all  these  cases  some  family  interest 
or  connexion  is  the  simple  explanation.  Palmer  was 
called  in  1837  ; in  1839  he  was  briefed  by  the  great  firm 
of  Freshfields,  and  made  a hit  in  a legal  argument 
before  Baron  Alderson.  In  1847  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  in  the  Conservative  interest,  and  in  1849 
he  took  silk.  Few  barristers  of  twelve  years’  standing 
write  Q.C.,  M.P.,  after  their  names  ; fewer  still  acquire 
a leading  practice  in  Chancery.  But  there  was  no 
miracle.  Roundell  Palmer  got  at  once  that  start  at  the 
Bar  which  some  men  never  get,  which  others  get  only 
when  the  spring  of  their  faculties  and  ambition  is  gone, 
owing  to  family  interest.  What  a young  barrister  wants 
in  order  to  ensure  success  is  the  steady  support  of  a big 
firm  of  solicitors.  The  great  Messrs.  Freshfields  were 
then,  as  now,  solicitors  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  was  first  a director  and  then 
governor  of  that  institution.  “ My  uncle  Horsley,” 
says  Lord  Selborne,  “whose  position  in  the  City  and  in 
the  Bank  made  his  recommendation  influential,  had  (I 
have  no  doubt)  spoken  a word  in  my  favour.”  We 
should  think  he  had,  and  we  should  think  his  recom- 
mendation was  distinctly  influential.  Fancy  the  solicitors 
to  the  Bank  of  England  overlooking  the  Governor’s 
nephew  ! Lord  Selborne’s  appreciations  of  his  legal 
contemporaries,  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench,  are  well 
worth  reading,  for  they  are  just,  and  sometimes  vivid, 
particularly  his  description  of  the  indolent  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  “ affirming  almost  indiscriminately  the  judgments 
brought  before  him  on  appeal.”  We  must  do  Lord 
Selborne  the  justice  to  say  that  his  criticism  of  states- 
men is  charitable,  and  sometimes  generous,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Westbury — the  one  man  of  all 
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others  whom  on  religious  grounds  we  should  have 
imagined  him  to  dislike.  There  is  an  admirable  appre- 
ciation of  Lord  Westbury,  too  long  to  quote,  at  the 
end  of  these  Memorials,  which  is  well  worth  reading. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  volume,  when  Lord 
Selborne  has  got  rid  of  his  relations,  these  papers 
become  interesting  as  the  reminiscences  of  a man 
who  played  a prominent  part  in  affairs  for  half  a 
century.  If  we  are  compelled  to  devote  a very  little 
space  to  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Memorials,  the 
fault  is  not  ours  but  Lord  Selborne’s,  who  has  decided 
the  disproportion.  Roundell  Palmer  was  always  a 
lawyer  in  politics,  and  he  had  none  of  the  arts  and 
graces  which  tell  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  on  the 
platform.  He  had,  we  are  told,  a “thin,  bloodless  face, 
voice  slightly  disfigured  with  a lisp  and  continually 
rising  into  an  unpleasant  falsetto,  limited  and  angular 
action,  and  severe  simplicity  of  style.”  Those  who 
heard  Lord  Selborne’s  speeches  on  Home  Rule  in  the 
House  of  Lords  will  recognize  the  truth  of  the  descrip- 
tion. He  came  in  for  Plymouth  as  a Conservative,  and 
became,  of  course,  a Peelite  ; for  moral  superiority  was 
the  badge  of  all  the  Peelites.  The  ten  years  between 
1847  and  1857,  during  which  the  Peelites  were  hovering 
between  the  two  parties,  must  have  been  a time  of 
peculiar  anxiety  to  a cautious  and  rising  barrister. 
Roundell  Palmer  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
follow  Mr.  Gladstone:  “ It  is  a great  question 
with  me  personally  whether  not  to  commit  myself 
to  him  for  better  or  worse.”  Disraeli  he  hated 
as  an  adventurer,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  leaned 
towards  Lord  Palmerston  as  the  most  Conservative 
statesman  of  the  day.  But,  with  a disinterestedness 
which  is  much  to  his  credit,  he  voted  for  Mr.  Cobden 
and  against  Lord  Palmerston  in  1857  on  the  Chinese 
war.  This  cost  him  his  seat  at  Plymouth,  and  he  was 
out  of  Parliament  for  four  years.  In  1861  Lord  Camp- 
bell, who  had  pushed  Lord  Cranworth  off  and  himself 
on  to  the  Woolsack,  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston’s last  Administration  in  1859,  died  suddenly. 
Bethell  became  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury,  Sir  William 
Atherton  Attorney-General,  and  Lord  Palmerston  sent 
for  Roundell  Palmer.  The  conversation  lasted  five 
minutes.  Palmer  stipulated  for  freedom  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Church-rates  and  the  deceased  wife’s  sister, 
a concession  which  Lord  Palmerston  readily  made  to 
his  Solicitor-General.  From  1861  to  1866,  first  as 
Solicitor-,  then  as  Attorney-General  (Atherton  died 
in  1862,  and  Collier  became  Solicitor-General),  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  had  to  advise  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Government  on  the  very  difficult  points  of  interna- 
tional law  which  arose  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States  over  the  building  at  Liverpool  of 
the  “ Florida,”  the  “ Alabama,”  and  the  “ Alexandra.” 
This  part  of  the  Memorials  is  of  exceptional  value  and 
interest,  not  only  because  several  points  of  international 
law  are  very  lucidly  expounded  by  Lord  Selborne,  but 
because  it  was  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  applying  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1819  to  cases  like  that  of  the 
“Alabama”  that  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1870, 
under  which  Dr.  Jameson  was  tried,  came  to  be  passed. 
International  law  brought  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  the 
acquaintance  of  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  “a  man 
of  great  abilities,  and  not  less  ambition.”  Lord 
Selborne  tells  us  that  he  obtained  for  him  from  Lord 
Cranworth,  in  1866,  the  rank  of  Queen’s  Counsel,  “on 
the  strength  of  his  attainments  as  an  international 
jurist,  though  he  had  no  business  at  the  Bar,  and  was 
only  of  twelve  years’  standing ; and  I was  in  part 
responsible  seven  years  later  for  his  appointment  as 
Solicitor-General.”  This  is  not  quite  fair  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  who,  though  he  never  practised  at  Nisi  Prius 
or  in  Chancery,  had  for  nearly  ten  years  a leading  and 
lucrative  practice  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar.  “There 
were  always  those  tendencies  in  his  character,”  Lord 
Selborne  adds,  “which  made  him  what  he  now  is,  the 
most  thoroughgoing  of  partisans.  But  his  natural 
disposition  was  generous  and  his  domestic  affections 
strong  and  tender.” 

The  Memorials  close  with  the  death  of  Lord  Palmers- 
ton, whose  character  is  shrewdly  but  fairly  summed  up. 
We  hope  the  next  instalment  of  these  Selborne  papers 
will  be  as  good  reading  as  the  last  half  of  the  second 
volume.  And  we  trust  that  somebody  will  tell  Lady 


Sophia  Palmer  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  append  foot- 
notes to  inform  us  that  to  «a\oV  means  “ the  beautiful  ” ; 
that  cui  bono  ? means  “ for  what  good  end?”  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  a quite  accurate  translation)  or  that 
solvuntur  risu  tabulcc  should  be  interpreted  “the  case 
was  broken  off  with  a laugh.” 

BILLIARDS. 

“ Billiards.”  By  Major  W.  Broadfoot,  R.E.  With 
Contributions  by  various  Writers.  “The  Bad- 
minton Library.”  London:  Longmans  & Co. 
1896. 

THE  Badminton  volume  on  Billiards  is  all  that  such 
a book  can  be  ; it  is  as  much  as  we  could  have 
hoped,  and  more  than  we  might  have  expected.  But 
we  are  bound  to  add  that  it  is  discouraging,  and  it 
raises  the  disheartening  question  whether  the  game  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a pastime  or  a pursuit.  Even  to 
enable  a professional  to  climb  towards  the  top  of  the 
tree  demands  a rare  combination  of  qualities,  and  the 
amateur  who  aspires  to  rival  him  may  well  be  reduced 
to  despair.  He  should  begin  young  and  practise  in- 
defatigably.  He  must  have  nerve,  audacity  tempered 
by  forethought,  a mathematical  brain,  a delicate  in- 
stinct for  strength  of  stroke,  the  power  of  prompt 
decision,  with  an  almost  unconscious  inspiration  for 
calculating  chances.  In  short,  he  should  be  a con- 
summate strategist  and  born  tactician,  with  a mastery 
of  his  drill  in  the  most  minute  details.  Yet  patience 
and  practice  will,  nevertheless,  go  for  little  unless  he 
be  born  with  a veritable  genius  for  the  game.  Thackeray, 
in  describing  the  play  of  Rawdon  Crawley,  idealizes  a 
phenomenal  master  of  the  art.  But  Thackeray  as  a 
romancer  could  take  liberties  with  actualities,  and 
Major  Broadfoot  indicates  indirectly  that  such  a brilliant 
and  resourceful  game  as  the  Colonel’s  was  not  to  be 
acquired  with  his  restricted  opportunities.  It  is  true 
that  the  science  has  made  marvellous  progress  since 
his  time.  Rawdon  made  his  hazards  and  cannons  on 
wooden  tables  with  list  cushions  and  yawing  pockets  ; 
he  had  considerably  more  elbow-room  when  spotting 
his  ball  in  baulk  and  the  red  was  far  removed  from 
the  upper  cushion.  Naturally,  he  had  never  dreamed 
of  the  spot-stroke,  which  is  a comparatively  recent 
discovery ; and  the  fabulous  breaks  of  the  latter-day 
matches  would  have  seemed  to  him  the  most  fantastic 
of  incredible  visions. 

For  popular  reading,  by  far  the  most  attractive  of 
the  chapters  is  “ The  History  of  Billiards,”  in  which 
with  quite  exceptional  knowledge  the  writer  passes  in 
review  all  the  most  accomplished  and  illustrious  per- 
formers. There  is  no  little  dramatic  excitement  in  the 
stories  of  some  of  the  close  contests  for  the  champion- 
ship, played  not  only  for  fame  and  serious  stakes,  but 
for  a reputation  which  meant  a handsome  income.  The 
most  notable  was  that  when  the  elder  Roberts  came  to 
Brighton  from  the  North  to  dispute  the  ascendency  of 
the  illustrious  Jonathan.  We  said  the  book  is  some- 
what discouraging,  and  we  are  told  that  Roberts,  who 
was  exceptionally  precocious,  “had  a cue  in  his  hand, 
long  before  he  was  able  to  reach  the  table  properly,  as 
is  bound  to  be  the  case  with  all  really  great  players." 
Roberts  did  not  invent  the  spot-stroke,  for  Kentfield 
(Jonathan)  and  others  were  acquainted  with  it,  and  in- 
deed Kentfield,  considering  it  barely  fair,  had  reduced 
the  size  of  the  pockets  to  baffle  it.  As  he  lived  by  his 
tables,  as  Mr.  Dixon  remarks,  we  can  only  admire  his 
artistic  enthusiasm.  But  it  was  Roberts  who  fully  realized 
how  the  stroke  might  be  turned  to  account.  “For  six 
months  he  devoted  himself  to  it  almost  entirely  and 
spent  hundreds  of  hours  at  the  top  of  the  table.”  That 
is  but  another  illustration  of  the  paradoxical  truth  that 
genius  is  the  faculty  of  taking  exceptional  pains. 
Roberts  reaped  a rich  reward  for  his  labours,  yet  he 
could  scarcely  have  foreseen  any  such  portentous  break 
as  that  of  Peall,  when  he  ran  up  to  3,304  with  one  rush 
among  others  of  400  spot-strokes.  Unquestionably 
the  monotony  of  the  spot-stroke,  however  adroitly  it 
may  be  managed,  makes  a match  comparatively  tame. 
Mr.  Dixon  disapproves  of  barring  any  fair  stroke  ; but 
he  suggests  that  pockets  and  “table  arrangements” 
should  be  altered  so  as  to  render  the  spot  game  far 
more  difficult. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  performances  of  Roberts 
and  Peall  would  be  impossible  had  not  tables  and  tools 
been  apparently  brought  near  to  perfection.  There  is 
an  excellent  practical  chapter  on  tables,  cloths,  cues, 
rests,  &c.,  with  instructions  as  to  planning,  lighting, 
and  ventilating  the  rooms.  Useful,  and  by  no  means 
unnecessary,  hints  are  given  as  to  the  propriety  of 
observing  strict  etiquette  in  private  rooms  as  well  as  in 
great  public  matches.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  put 
the  coolest  player  off  his  game  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  many  a match  or  bet  has  been  lost  or  won  by  a 
lucifer  struck  out  of  season,  intentionally  or  otherwise. 
Coming  thoughtlessly  in  “ on  the  stroke  ” is  a common 
nuisance.  Mr.  Boyd  suggests  having  a door  that  will 
open  silently,  with  a screen  with  peepholes  by  way  of 
outwork  inside. 

The  minute  instructions  in  the  way  of  theory  leave 
nothing  to  desire,  and  these,  with  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  the  game,  are  lavishly  illustrated  by  excellent 
diagrams.  There  book  teaching  comes  usefully  in,  for 
it  must  be  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  apprehend  gener- 
ally the  reasons  for  the  application  of  side  and  twist,  and 
the  novice  is  fortunate  when  the  volume  falls  into  his 
hands  before  he  has  acquired  a vicious  style.  Not  so 
much  that  he  can  form  his  style  from  the  pages,  but  be- 
cause he  is  warned  emphatically  of  the  difficulty  of 
breaking  with  bad  habits.  He  is  told,  indeed,  that 
when  he  is  striving  conscientiously  to  eradicate  them 
his  game  is  pretty  sure  to  deteriorate.  Yet  some- 
thing as  to  the  formation  of  a style  he  may  learn — as 
to  his  position,  for  example,  with  regard  to  the  balls, 
the  free  and  easy  grasp  of  the  cue,  the  method  of  forming 
the  bridge,  and  sharp  decision  as  to  the  stroke,  even 
when  the  strength  is  of  the  gentlest.  Then  habitual 
forethought  is  inculcated  ; accomplishment  of  the  im- 
mediate object  is  of  course  to  be  considered  first,  but 
the  player  must  always  have  in  mind  the  position  of  the 
balls  after  the  stroke.  There,  and  even  before  ex- 
perience, the  quality  of  prompt  decision  comes  in  ; for 
there  are  probably  two  or  three  alternative  courses, 
each  of  them  more  or  less  inviting.  The  grand  es- 
sential in  devising  the  scheme  of  play  is  that  there 
should  be  nothing  hard  and  fast.  The  Napoleon  of  the 
billiard  table  follows  rule  or  sets  it  at  defiance  ac- 
cording to  the  promptings  of  a heaven-born  genius,  and 
so  intelligent  mediocrity  should  train  itself  to  weigh 
the  chances.  The  diagrams  in  the  volume  are  neces- 
sarily dry,  like  the  demonstrations  on  a professor’s  board 
of  propositions  in  Euclid.  But,  en  revanche , nothing 
can  be  more  charming  than  the  full-paged  illustrations, 
and  many  of  these  are  photographs.  For  the  students 
are  bright  girls  in  evening  dress,  and  although  the 
moustached  professors  have  stripped  off  their  coats, 
otherwise  their  get-up  is  irreproachable. 

ABOUT  NORWAY. 

“ In  the  Northman’s  Land  : Travel,  Sport,  and  Folk- 
lore in  the  Hardanger  Fjord  and  Fjeld.”  By 
Major  Mockler-Ferryman.  London  : Sampson 

Low  & Co.  i8q6. 

“ New  Ground  in  Norway  : Ringerike — Telemarken — 
Saetersdalen.”  By  J.  E.  Goodman.  With  Illus- 
trations from  original  Photographs  by  Paul  Lange. 
George  Newnes.  1896. 

TV/T  AJOR  MOCKLER-FERRYMAN’S  advice  to  tour- 
ists  in  Norway  is  not  to  hurry,  and  he  enforced 
precept  by  example.  He  doesn’t  hurry.  He  lingers 
lovingly  about  the  Hardanger  Fjord,  and  has  written 
what  is  practically  an  exhaustive  guide  to  a singularly 
picturesque  district.  But  his  is  much  more  than  a mere 
handbook  for  the  sportsman  or  flying  tourist.  Major 
Ferryman  is  an  industrious  collector  of  legend,  tradi- 
tion, and  folklore  : so  much  so,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
suspect  imagination  has  supplemented  authentic  com- 
munications by  the  natives.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
local  colouring  is  always  vividly  realistic,  and,  following 
the  author  in  simple  faith,  there  are  few  localities  to 
which  he  does  not  lend  the  charm  of  some  impressive 
association.  But  we  may  remember  that  their  scenery 
and  the  conditions  of  their  existence  have  made  the  Nor- 
wegians a reflective  and  superstitious  race.  Even  in 
the  settlements  which  fringe  the  winding  fjords,  winter 


lasts  for  well  nigh  two-thirds  of  the  year.  In  the  summer 
the  cattle  are  driven  to  lonely  saeters  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  solitude  is  apt  to  breed  strange  fancies.  The 
deep  black  forests,  save  in  the  brightest  sunshine,  are 
still  shrouded  in  impenetrable  gloom,  and  the  unearthly 
cries  of  the  phantom-like  owls  which  swarm  there,  with 
the  sighing  and  howling  of  the  winds  in  the  branches, 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  moanings  of  uneasy  spirits. 
Major  Ferryman  agrees  with  Mr.  Goodman  that  those 
Norsemen  are  generally  sad  and  solemn  of  aspect.  But 
it  is  only  the  force  of  circumstances  that  clothes  their 
careworn  features  in  involuntary  frowns  ; at  bottom 
their  natures  are  really  genial,  and  they  are  ever  ready 
to  laugh  when  they  are  pleasantly  tickled.  The  tourist 
who  is  exacting  will  have  a bad  time  of  it  : if  he  is 
complaisant  he  will  be  treated  as  a member  of  the 
family,  and,  indeed,  with  similar  absence  of  ceremony. 
Mr.  Goodman  remarks  that  one  great  charm  of  Norway 
is  that  it  has  no  history  : and  Major  Ferryman  comes 
much  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  fightingof  the  warlike 
Harolds  is  not  forgotten  : in  fact,  it  inspires  not  a few 
of  the  patriotic  songs.  But  the  scenes  of  the  ancient 
warfare  are  forgotten,  and,  thanks  to  the  practice  of 
constructing  houses  and  edifices  in  wood,  there  are  few 
buildings  dating  back  to  times  immemorial.  The  oldest 
of  the  marvellous  incidents  which  Major  Ferryman 
records  must  have  happened  within  the  last  two  or 
three  hundred  years.  So  late  as  that  the  trolls  were 
frequent,  and  not  unfriendly,  visitors  to  the  farm 
steadings.  They  seem  to  have  taught  the  natives  good 
manners  and  recommended  virtue,  but  their  self-respect 
was  exaggerated  and  they  were  easily  offended.  More- 
over, though  generally  beneficent,  they  were  not  always 
to  be  trusted.  They  would  steal  an  unchristened  baby 
when  they  had  the  chance,  and  a virgin  bride  was  an 
irresistible  temptation.  We  know  that  in  democratic 
Norway  there  is  no  privileged  or  titled  noblesse , but 
we  have  often  heard  of  substantial  yeomen  who  could 
trace  their  descent  to  Fair-haired  Harold  or  his  roving 
contemporaries.  Major  Ferryman  avers  that  there  is 
no  blue  blood  : that  those  interminable  pedigrees  are 
purely  mythical  ; and  that  few  bonders,  at  least  about 
the  Hardanger  Fjord,  can  trace  ancestry  beyond  a 
couple  of  centuries.  To  come  to  more  practical  con- 
siderations : for  himself,  he  is  easily  contented  with 
quarters  and  food  ; but  he  warns  the  sportsman  or 
adventurous  pedestrian  that  he  must  be  prepared  to 
rough  it  in  the  hill  shelters  on  Spartan  fare  ; on  FLad- 
brod,  with  excellent  milk,  impracticable  cheese,  and, 
perhaps,  some  scraps  of  dried  deer  meat.  The  people 
are  personally  filthy,  and  seldom  wash  ; but  they  keep 
their  smoky  cabins  tolerably  clean,  and  the  wayfarer 
may  reckon  on  a decent  straw  couch.  The  foreign 
sportsman  on  the  Fjelds  has  now  to  pay^n  for  a 
licence  which  gives  him  free  right  of  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing, and  that  seems  fair  enough.  The  entire  expenses 
of  a month’s  trip,  including  the  passage  to  and  from 
England,  may  be  estimated  at  the  moderate  figure  of 
^30.  But  the  wild  reindeer  become  scarcer  each  year, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  half-domesticated  herds, 
which  is  a new  and  tolerably  profitable  industry.  Major 
Ferryman  gives  an  account  of  it  which  is  well  worth 
reading. 

Mr.  Goodman’s  new  volume  deals  with  a country 
which  has  hitherto  been  comparatively  untrodden 
by  strangers.  His  “Southern  Norway,”  which  com- 
prises the  districts  lying  northward  of  the  coast-line 
between  Christiansand  and  Christiania,  has  none  of  the 
wild  fjords  of  the  west,  and  little  of  rugged  grandeur. 
But  as  he  describes  the  softer  charms  of  hill  and  dale, 
meadow  and  lake,  it  must  be  extremely  attractive. 
Moreover,  it  contains  some  of  the  finest  waterfalls  in 
the  land  of  stupendous  cataracts,  and  he  gives  an 
admirably  impressive  picture  of  the  Rijukanfoss,  or 
reeking  foss,  with  its  sheer  tumble  of  800  feet,  and  the 
spray  showers  rebounding  higher  than  the  fall.  Were 
he  not  evidently  so  honestly  pleased  with  everything 
and  everybody,  we  should  suspect  him  of  wishing  to 
“ boom  ” the  country.  But  he  does  admit  that  some  of 
the  scenery  disappointed  him,  and  he  owns  that  the 
weather  can  occasionally  be  execrable.  He  had  learned 
to  take  those  Norwegians  in  the  right  way,  and  found 
them  almost  invariably  straightforward,  obliging,  and 
even  cheerful.  Equipped  with  a very  slight  knowledge 
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of  the  Norse,  he  made  friends  nevertheless  with  all  the 
families  that  harboured  him.  A generation  ago  the 
rare  Englishmen  who  visited  Telemarken  brought 
back  the  most  evil  reports  of  the  food,  the  squalor,  and 
the  noxious  night  vermin.  Even  now  the  latest  edition 
of  Murray  recommends  travelling  with  a sufficiency 
of  insect  powder.  Mr.  Goodman  declares  that  such 
statements  are  become  calumnious.  You  may  sleep 
soundly  even  on  straw  in  the  bunks  in  the  saeters  ; ex- 
cept in  out-of-the-way  mountain  hovels,  the  fare,  though 
plain,  is  good  of  the  kind  ; decent  inns  are  being  multi- 
plied, where  the  living  is  not  only  comfortable  but 
phenomenally  cheap  ; and  in  the  greater  tourist  centres 
there  are  sumptuous  hotels,  for  the  art  of  travel  is  being 
rapidly  developed  by  the  making  of  excellent  roads, 
the  laying-down  of  rails,  the  cutting  of  canals,  and  the 
launching  of  small  passenger  steamers  on  each  inviting 
sheet  of  water.  We  ought  to  add  that  the  volume  is 
delightfully  illustrated  from  original  photographs  by 
Mr.  Goodman’s  travelling  companion. 

A PANACEA  FOR  PARLIAMENTARY 
PARALYSIS. 

“ Federation  and  Empire  : a Study  in  Politics.”  By 
Thomas  Alfred  Spalding,  LL.B.  London:  Henry 
& Co.  1896. 

MR.  SPALDING  grapples  courageously  with  a great 
theme.  He  has  made  a careful  study  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
century,  and  has  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  which  it 
is  profitable  to  state  and  discuss,  even  though  they  do 
not  commend  themselves  in  detail  to  all  who  feel  that 
our  present  Parliamentary  system  cannot  endure  for  ever. 
The  position  of  affairs  at  Westminster  becomes  yearly 
more  unsatisfactory,  and  by  a curious  dispensation  it 
appears  to  be  more  unsatisfactory  under  a Govern- 
ment backed  by  a strong  majority  than  it  was  under  a 
Government  whose  lease  of  life  depended  on  the  loyalty 
or  the  selfishness  of  a dozen  men.  Parliament  has  too 
much  to  do,  and  the  necessity  for  finding  some  means  of 
relief  becomes  increasingly  obvious.  In  Mr.  Spalding’s 
words,  Parliament  is  in  a state  of  partial  paralysis,  and 
its  work  has  naturally  accumulated  in  proportion  as  it 
has  grown  less  competent  to  deal  with  it.  When  we 
remember  how  much  rests  on  the  efficient  working 
of  the  Parliamentary  machine,  how  every  one  of  the 
dependencies  of  the  Crown  looks  to  Westminster  for 
some  measure  of  guidance,  great  or  small  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  how  the  interests  of  the  vastest  and  most 
complicated  empire  on  earth  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  we  cannot  regard  the  pass  to 
which  things  threaten  to  come  without  serious  mis- 
giving. 

To  what  is  the  Parliamentary  paralysis  on  which  Mr. 
Spalding  insists  due,  and  where  may  we  look  for  a 
remedy?  He  contends  that  the  over-pressure  results 
from  the  increasing  demands  for  separate  attention 
made  by  the  three  countries  included  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  the  system  now  in  vogue, 
in  Mr.  Spalding’s  view,  tends  to  weaken  constitutional 
government.  Each  nation  is  fully  conscious  of  the  dis- 
advantages which  that  system  entails,  and  each  is  seek- 
ing some  way  of  escape  from  it.  About  the  constitutional 
evils  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  In  large  measure 
the  doctrine  that  the  governed  should  assent  through 
their  representatives  to  the  laws  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  obey  is  destroyed,  because  laws  are  made 
for  Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Welshmen  by  an  English 
majority  with  whom  they  are  seldom  in  sympathy.  This 
practice  saps  the  responsibility  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  are  called  on  to  vote  laws  for  people  with 
whom  their  future  as  politicians  does  not  rest  ; and  it 
perniciously  provokes  the  formation  of  groups  rather 
than  parties.  That  this  should  be  so  is  not  surprising. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  the  conditions  which 
make  for  a federal  and  not  for  a Unitarian  government. 
It  is  impossible  to  pass  laws  which  shall  indiscriminately 
apply  to  its  various  parts.  Consequently  the  great 
Imperial  Parliament  is  called  on  year  after  year  to  deal 
in  detail  with  sectional  claims.  Parliament  devotes  to 
parts  of  the  realm  energies  which  should  go  to  safe- 
guard the  welfare  of  the  whole  empire,  and  Mr.  Spald- 
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ing,  it  seems  to  us,  has  presented  a powerful  case  for 
the  gradual,  if  not  immediate,  adoption  of  purely  State 
legislatures  to  which  exclusively  local  affairs  may  be 
delegated.  We  have  only  to  note  what  has  happened  in 
Parliament  this  year  to  see  the  force  of  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  change.  To  take  only  one  case  in  point, 
a powerful  Imperial  Ministry,  with  the  most  delicate, 
absorbing,  and  vital  of  Imperial  problems  to  solve, 
suffered  more  than  one  defeat  on  account  of  a Land 
Bill  which  affected  none  but  Irish  interests.  Such 
instances  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  from  the  Par- 
liamentary record  of  recent  years.  Mr.  Spalding,  un- 
fortunately, does  not  make  his  proposals  quite  so 
thorough  as  they  might  be  made.  He  is  fearful 
apparently  of  incurring  any  charge  of  separatism,  and 
makes  one  suggestion  the  adoption  of  which  would 
inevitably  result  in  the  breakdown  of  his  federal  regime. 
He  would  have  the  laws  which  are  initiated  by  the  local 
legislatures  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords  before 
receiving  the  Royal  assent.  Such  a system  would,  of 
course,  place  an  intolerable  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Peers.  The  only  satisfactory  and  workable  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  would  be  to  give  the  right  to  reserve  Bills 
to  the  monarch’s  representative  only,  as  in  the  self- 
governing  Colonies. 

It  is  disappointing  that  Mr.  Spalding,  in  a work  which 
makes  frequent  reference  to  Colonial  affairs  and  bears 
the  title  “ Federation  and  Empire,”  has  confined  him- 
self to  recommending  a federal  system  which  takes  no 
thought,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  the  possibility  of 
including  Colonial  representatives  in  the  Imperial 
Legislature.  He  makes  two  points  very  clear— first, 
that  the  extension  of  Colonial  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  European  Powers  has  enormously  enhanced  the 
anxieties  of  the  Imperial  authorities  ; and,  second,  that 
whilst  Colonial  questions  become  more  numerous  and 
more  pressing,  the  Imperial  Parliament  devotes  more 
and  more  of  its  time  to  domestic  matters.  In  some 
degree,  the  diminished  consideration  of  Colonial  ques- 
tions in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  is  attributable  to 
a cause  which  Mr.  Spalding  ignores.  When  self- 
government  was  given  to  the  great  Colonies  many 
matters  which  would  previously  have  been  referred  to 
the  home  Government  were  left  to  be  disposed  of  locally. 
The  circumstance  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
relief  a federal  regime  would  ensure.  Equally,  it  maybe 
pointed  out  that  the  concession  of  self-government  to 
the  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  placing  them  on  a 
level  in  that  respect  with  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
would  suggest  to  many  students  of  the  great  problem  of 
Britain’s  Imperial  future  the  necessity  of  making  some 
move  in  the  direction  of  placing  the  Colonies  on  a level 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  regard  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  empire.  Equality  in  this  respect  may  be  far  off, 
but  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  will  soon  have  to  be 
inserted.  Mr.  Spalding  does  not  go  into  this  possible 
development  of  his  scheme  ; but,  limited  as  that  scheme 
is,  its  adoption  would  or  should  pave  the  way  to  the 
larger  federal  organisation.  Imperial  federation  would 
be  easier  of  accomplishment  if  a federal  Parliament 
already  existed,  than  under  the  conditions  of  to-day, 
when  the  Imperial  Legislature  is  a local  legislature  as 
well. 

SHREDS  AND  PATCHES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

“ Analytical  Psychology.”  By  G.  F.  Stout,  M.A. 
2 vols.  Library  of  Philosophy.  London  : Swan 
Sonnenschein  & Co.,  Limited.  1896. 

THIS  is  a book  of  more  aspiration  than  merit.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  tie  into  bundles  a number  of  pick- 
ings obtained  by  jaunty  excursions  into  various  fields, 
and  by  occasional  visits  paid  to  the  quarries  where 
great  men  have  hewn  at  hard  rocks.  The  result  is  put 
before  us  as  a science  of  mental  process.  But  by  mental 
process  you  must  not  understand  logic,  but  the  work 
of  stringing  together  a number  of  things  called  “modes 
of  consciousness  ” and  squeezing  them  into  “ an  indi- 
vidual whole.”  The  plan  is  called  analytic  because 
“its  aim  is  to  discover  the  ultimate  and  irreducible 
constituents  of  consciousness  ” or  awakeness  “ in 
general.”  But  before  we  can  pluck  our  consciousness 
into  atoms  we  require  to  know  or  suppose  how  it  is 
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put  together.  Therefore,  we  must  gather  up  a few 
specimens  of  metaphysical  notion  and  name  these. 
But  this  naming  is  rather  difficult,  and  yet  Mr.  Stout 
undauntedly  names  and  names,  as  unhesitatingly  as  if 
he  were  the  original  Adam  at  the  grand  parade  of 
creatures.  Aversion,  constraint,  activity,  transition, 
attention,  and  many  such  familiar  terms  are  repainted 
and  varnished,  and  made  to  do  the  duties  of  other 
and  equally  familiar  words.  But  a host  of  other 
phrases  crowd  the  stage  and  obscure  the  acting.  If 
a baby  wants  to  suck,  that  is  an  anoetic  conation  ; if 
a squirrel  picks  up  a nut,  it  performs  an  act  of  noetic 
synthesis,  and  the  reader  must  be  careful  to  draw 
a line  of  demarcation  between  “ the  noetic  synthesis 
involved  in  perception  and  the  increased  complexity 
of  impression,  which  may  arise  from  performed  associa- 
tions.” In  other  words,  Mr.  Stout  is  one  of  those 
amateur  philosophers  who  gain  great  glory  for  deep 
discourse  at  afternoon  tea,  by  discomfiting  persons  who 
talk  less  volubly  and  polysyllabically,  or  who  eat  more 
cake.  The  worst  of  such  talkers  is,  that  they  forget 
their  own  important  conclusions  very  rapidly.  In  nine 
pages  psychology  is  twice  defined,  first  as  the  “positive 
science  of  mental  process,”  and  next  as  “ the  science 
of  the  development  of  mind.”  But  surely  even  mus- 
cular process  and  the  development  of  muscle  are  two 
different  things  ? And  the  word  positive,  too,  makes 
some  difference  to  certain  people,  who  happen,  for 
instance,  to  care  for  exacter  thought  than  passes 
off  so  well  between  the  muffins.  But  sinking  the 
positive,  how  is  our  lecturer  to  discover  and  elabo- 
rate the  development  of  mind  ? Plainly  by  a careful 
study  of  mental  evolution  in  races  and  individuals. 
He  will  be  mentally  “ mated  with  the  squalid  savage,” 
find  out  subtle  meanings  in  war  paint  and  wampum,  and 
try  how  many  glass  beads  a naked  black  can  count. 
But  Mr.  Stout  dwells  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
at  ease.  Except  for  a few  references  to  Sproat  and 
Livingstone’s  travels,  his  work  shows  no  great  acquaint- 
ance with  wild  man  ; apparently  he  has  no  hairy  friends 
among  the  anthropoid  apes.  Of  babies  he  knows  only 
that  they  suck,  and  he  is  not  quite  sure  how  this  is  done, 
but  he  has  observed  that  in  time  they  eat  with  a knife 
and  fork.  Of  deaf  mutes,  he  has  learned  something 
from  Schmaltz,  but  not  enough  of  the  ease  and  expres- 
siveness of  their  sig'n  language,  and  he  shows  no  special 
knowledge  of  idiots  and  other  cases  of  arrested  de- 
velopment. In  the  face  of  these  considerations  the 
data  for  this  positive  or  other  science  must  come 
from  self-analysis,  and  the  reader  will  look  eagerly  for 
some  indications  of  the  individual  whole,  who  is  to  be 
tattered  and  shredded  into  two  stout  volumes.  He  is 
given  a glimpse  of  a facile  person  who  likes  to  do 
mental  work  near  running  brooks,  in  well-lighted 
rooms,  with  a pleasant  landscape  visible  from  an  open 
window  (i.  p.  172)  ; who  is  somewhat  deaf,  save  to  the 
dulcet  tones  of  philosophic  phrases  (p.  188),  given  to 
brown  studies  and  staring  (206),  unable  to  detect  spices 
by  the  scent  (ii.  9),  given  to  foolish  experiment  such  as 
haschisch-eating  (14),  able  with  difficulty  to  picture  the 
reverse  side  of  an  apple  (22),  helpless  about  finding 
right  roads  and  right  rooms  in  hotels  (35),  deficient  in 
the  colour  sense  (56),  and  disgracefully  ignorant  of 
music  (as  is  first  proved  by  the  statement  (ii.  122)  that 
a certain  note  stands  in  one  clef  for  d and  in  another 
for  hy  and  afterwards  confessed),  and,  finally,  a cigar- 
smoker  (p.  304).  But  these  are  scattered  observations 
upon  himself  by  the  psychologist,  and  tell  us  little,  so 
little  that  it  is  as  hard  to  apperceive  him  as  it  is  to  tell 
whether  the  purring  cat  who  was  pushed  off  the  hearth- 
rug, as  an  instance  of  obstructed  conation,  resisted  unto 
scratching.  The  science  is  made  up  out  of  a few  com- 
mon and  confessed  phenomena,  grouped  together  by 
no  natural  process  and  interpreted  by  no  intelligent 
synthesis,  and  it  begins  with  no  deep  and  systematic 
self-observation.  The  dogmas  of  the  book  are  entirely 
weak.  Ice  does  not  “ look  cold  because  we  have  felt 
it  cold  to  the  touch.”  It  looks  coldest  when  it  is  blue, 
and  quite  warm  when  it  glows  with  a red  torch  held 
over  it.  Pleasure  and  pain  do  not  “ depend  respec- 
tively on  the  uninterrupted  or  interrupted  course  of  the 
vital  series,”  for  why  does  a green  leaf  in  February 
delight  us  and  a yellow  leaf  in  August  make  us  lament  ? 
Why  does  memory  sometimes  please  and  sometimes 


pain  us  ? Why,  per  contra , does  consumption  slay 
cheerfully  and  cancer  painfully  ? What  vital  series  is 
interrupted  by  much  musk  or  uninterrupted  by  a little 
musk  ? Mr.  Stout  did  not  know  whither  he  was  going 
when  he  set  out  to  write  upon  psychology,  and  he  gets, 
as  one  would  expect,  nowhere.  Like  the  wicked  pedlar 
of  the  same  name,  who  conducted,  per  alium , experi- 
ments upon  the  ego  and  the  non-ego , but  attained  to  no 
certain  results,  he  has  but  contributed  to  the  rag  market 
of  the  world,  and  perhaps  a little  to  its  amusement,  for 
no  one  can  take  this  book  quite  seriously. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

“The  History  of  Northumberland.”  By  Cadwallader 
J.  Bates.  London  : Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

TO  condense  into  three  hundred  pages  the  history  of 
such  a county  as  Northumberland  requires  a com- 
pression almost  hydraulic,  as  Mr.  Bates  truly  says,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  efficiency  of  his 
machinery  has  been  fully  tested.  In  a border  county, 
the  scene  of  endless  forays  and  of  numerous  pitched 
battles,  possessing  an  extensive  seaboard  and  studded 
with  “towers  along  the  steep,”  we  have,  as  we  might 
expect,  a chronicle  of  fitful  and  spasmodic  activity. 
Development  is  often  apparently  arrested,  and  gene- 
rally retarded  ; at  times,  indeed,  retrogression  seems  to 
set  in  ; but  as  we  pass  through  the  ages  we  find  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  progress  gradually  works  its  way, 
notwithstanding  all  obstacles.  Though  the  titles  of  the 
chapters  are  rather  topical  than  chronological,  the  book 
is  a chronicle  for  all  that,  and  consecutive  dates  are  not 
concealed  by  local  designations.  The  Roman  occu- 
pation is  sure  to  bring  matter  of  controversy.  Richard 
of  Cirencester  is  happily  out  of  the  way  ; but  the 
Sphinx-like  utterances  of  the  Ravenna  Chorographer 
are  not  to  be  disposed  of  so  easily,  and,  though  Mr. 
Bates  finds  a simple  explanation  of  the  Tenth  Route  in 
Antonine’s  Itinerary,  its  simplicity  is  owing  to  his 
turning  a stage  of  nineteen  miles  between  Calacum  and 
Alo  into  one  of  forty-nine  miles.  He  deplores  in  a 
kindly  spirit  that  writers  should  “lose  themselves  in 
clouds  of  exploded  hypotheses  ” — a sad  thing  truly,  but 
not  so  sad  as  the  addition  of  thirty  miles  to  a stage. 
No  MS.  collated  by  Parthey  and  Pinder  reads  XLIX., 
a form  never  seen  in  the  Itineraries.  Two  read 
XVIII.,  one  VIII.,  and  the  rest  XVIIII.  By  this 
simplicity  the  station  Clanoventa  or  Glanoventa,  to  select 
a pair  out  of  many  spellings  of  the  name,  is  taken  to 
Stanwix.  A little  more  of  it  would  bring  us  to  Glas- 
gow, and  then,  perhaps,  etymology  might  lend  valuable 
aid.  In  these  points,  as  in  others,  we  really  must  abide 
by  the  authority  of  MSS.,  and  not  seek  to  reconstruct 
routes  for  ourselves.  But  in  thus  differing  from  Mr. 
Bates  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  fail  to  recognize  the 
general  value  of  the  chapter  on  the  Roman  Wall. 

As  we  emerge  from  these  meagre  mileages,  and  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  days  which  are  honoured  with 
records,  ground  for  controversy  is  cut  away  by  de- 
grees. Mr.  Bates  protests,  not  ineffectively,  against  the 
summary  rejection  of  dim  traditions  on  the  lazy  plea  of 
antecedent  improbability.  He  deserves  the  thanks  of  his 
readers  for  their  insertion,  as  well  as  for  his  hydraulic 
compression  of  the  history  of  the  Saxon  period  into  about 
five  and  twenty  pages.  For  reference  these  pages  will 
be  very  useful  ; but  there  is  an  undoubted  distracting  in- 
fluence in  the  occurrence  of  a great  number  of  names  of 
analogous  formation  without  sufficient  idiosyncrasy 
attaching  to  their  owners  to  lead  us  to  distinguish  one 
from  another.  This  has  always  been  a repellent  force 
in  the  study  of  Saxon  history,  and  there  must  be  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  it.  Ecclesiastical  miracles  and 
secular  crimes  form  the  general  tissue  of  the  period. 
The  former  decrease  as  we  advance  ; but  the  battles  of 
kites  and  crows  show  little  signs  of  diminution,  and  for 
many  centuries  the  scroll  of  Northumberland  is  as  full 
of  “ lamentations  and  mourning  and  woe  ” as  is  that  in 
the  vision  of  Ezekiel.  The  readers  of  the  chapters  on 
the  Kingdom  and  the  Earldom  will  find  their  progress 
facilitated  by  the  author’s  kindness  in  not  insisting  on 
the  versions  of  the  names  of  kings  which  have  the  au- 
thority of  their  sign-manual.  We  thank  him  for  using 
other  and  recognized  forms. 
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The  history  of  Scotch  rule  in  Tyndale  is  recorded  not 
only  with  pains  but  with  point,  of  which  an  epigram- 
matic instance  is  found  in  the  author’s  dry  observation 
about  the  comparatively  rare  occurrence  of  suicides. 
“ There  were  so  many  opportunities  of  losing  your  life 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  take  it  yourself.”  This 
is  in  Chapter  VI.  For  graphic  description  the  two 
chapters  which  follow  it,  entitled  “The  Great  Wars” 
and  “ The  Percies,”  stand  pre-eminent,  and  though  the 
good  folk  of  Northumberland,  who  best  know  the 
ground  traversed,  will  perforce  feel  the  keenest  interest 
in  them,  all  students  of  mediaeval  history  and  literature 
will  be  gratified  at  the  lively  treatment  of  the  actions  of 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  battle  of  Halidon 
Hill.  Hydraulic  compression  seems  to  have  crowded 
Neville’s  Cross  into  very  few  words,  but  we  may  get  it 
some  day  in  Durham,  to  which  it  strictly  belongs.  The 
house  of  Percy  receives  full  notice,  as  is  requisite,  and 
some  allegations  about  the  family  history,  which  have 
appeared  in  Professor  Freeman’s  “English  Towns  and 
Districts,”  are  dealt  with  in  the  Preface.  The  story  of 
Otterburn  is  one  of  the  best  told  episodes  in  the  book. 
Sir  Matthew  Redman,  finding  that  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  the  English  could  not  be  retrieved,  rides  off  for 
Newcastle,  is  pursued  and  attacked  by  Sir  James 
Lindsay,  yields,  and  is  allowed  to  proceed  on  promise  to 
present  himself  in  Scotland  in  a fortnight.  What 
followed  shall  be  told  in  the  historian’s  own  words  : 
“ The  moon  had  now  gone  down.  Lindsay,  having 
ridden  two  or  three  miles  towards  Otterburn,  as  he 
supposed,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a company  of 
horsemen.  Thinking  they  were  Scots,  he  rode  in  among 
them.  ‘ Who  goes  there  ? ’ demanded  the  leader.  ‘I 
am  James  Lindsay.’  ‘You  are  right  welcome,  Sir 
knight;  and  I take  you  my  prisoner.  I am  Walter  de 
Skirlawe,  priest  and  Bishop  of  Durham.’  The  Bishop 
had  reached  Newcastle  in  the  evening  with  the  levies  of 
Yorkshire  and  Durham,  and  had  sat  down  to  supper, 
when  it  struck  him  that  it  was  not  quite  right  to  leave 
the  Percies  unsupported.”  He  had  consequently 
advanced,  but  with  diminishing  forces,  and  after 
capturing  Lindsay  he  returned  to  Newcastle,  where  his 
prisoner  fell  in  with  Redman  on  the  next  day,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  the  latter. 

Flodden,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  the  rebellion 
of  the  Northern  Earls  in  1569  receive  equally  vigorous 
handling,  and  the  narrative  maintains  to  the  full  its 
engrossing  attraction  through  the  recusant  troubles  to 
the  chapter  entitled  the  Radcliffes,  which  has  a more 
extensive  scope  than  is  implied  in  that  family  name, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  Re- 
storation, the  execution  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  the 
“ Fifteen  ” and  the  “ Forty-five.” 

In  the  final  chapter,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which 
like  its  predecessor  overflows  the  banks  prescribed  by 
its  title,  the  history  is  brought  to  its  close.  Perhaps  a 
warning  may  be  given  as  to  the  constant  use  of  parti- 
ciples at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  which  occurs  too 
liberally  in  some  parts  of  the  book  and  becomes  weary- 
ing to  the  reader.  But  on  the  whole  the  people  of  the 
North  ought  especially  to  be  well  pleased  to  have  in  an 
accessible  form  the  salient  points  in  the  annals  of  their 
famous  county,  while  in  England  generally,  and  in  the 
United  States,  where  detail  in  history  is  so  eagerly 
sought,  of  the  many  readers  who  take  up  the  book,  few 
will  put  it  down  without  finding  themselves  possessed 
of  wider  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  annals  of  Great 
Britain  at  large  as  well  as  of  Northumberland. 

STERILIZED  MILK. 

“ University  of  Wisconsin.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Bulletin  No.  44.  Pasteurization  of  Milk 
and  Cream  for  Direct  Consumption.”  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  1896. 

'T’HESE  are  the  days  when  microbes  are  set  down  as 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  diseases  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  and  many  of  us  may  think  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
bacteriologists  has  outrun  their  discretion.  But  in  the 
matter  of  milk  the  case  is  clear  enough.  Many 
diseases  have  been  shown  to  have  gone  round  with  the 
milkman.  As  Mr.  Russell,  the  writer  of  this  Bulletin, 
and  the  bacteriologist  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 


remarks  : “ Not  only  have  diseases  like  consumption, 
typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers,  diphtheria,  &c.,  been  traced 
in  numerous  instances  to  a contaminated  milk  supply, 
but  much  evidence  is  accumulating  that  indicates  that 
a large  percentage  of  the  gastric  and  enteric  troubles, 
dysentery,  fluxes,  summer  diarrhoea,  &c.,  that  are 
peculiar,  especially  in  the  summer  months,  to  young 
infants  whose  main  food  is  milk,  are  due  to  toxic  (poison) 
producing  bacteria  that  are  taken  into  the  alimentary 
tract  with  the  food.” 

Milk,  as  secreted  in  the  healthy  animal,  is  free  from 
any  forms  of  bacteria.  If  it  were  possible  to  secure  its 
distribution  in  this  unchanged  form,  its_  value  as  the 
most  perfect  food  would  remain  unchanged  for  an 
indefinite  time.  But  its  chemical  composition  makes  it 
a food  for  bacteria  as  perfect  as  it  is  a food  for  infants. 
Its  temperature  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal  from  the 
animal  is  highly  suitable  for  the  growth  of  bacteria. 
These  reach  it  from  the  teats  of  the  cow,  from  the  dust 
of  the  byres,  from  the  hands  of  the  milkers,  and  in  a 
multitude  of  other  ways,  so  that  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  consumer  it  always  contains  a very  large  amount  of 
germ  life.  Most  of  the  germs  do  no  more  harm  than  that 
they  rapidly  render  milk  unfit  for  food  by  changing  its 
chemical  composition  ; but  if  any  of  them  have  come 
from  a source  of  infection,  they  multiply  in  the  milk, 
and  getting  into  the  empty  stomach  of  the  consumer, 
are  ready  to  do  their  dangerous  or  fatal  work.  The 
perfect  way,  of  course,  to  prevent  contagion  being 
spread  by  milk  would  be  a sanitary  control  of  sources  of 
infection  so  complete  that  the  microbes  of  infection 
should  never  reach  milk.  But  even  if  England  were 
covered  by  a network  of  vigilant  sanitary  inspectors,  if 
every  case  of  disease  could  be  identified  and  isolated  at 
once,  it  is  improbable  that  the  spread  of  disease  by  milk 
could  be  stopped.  For  the  mischief  of  it  is  that  the 
contagious  matter  is  not  dead,  and  is  accordingly 
endowed  with  the  power  of  indefinite  multiplication 
under  favourable  conditions  of  food.  Let  one  of  the 
million  spores  liberated  from  every  case  of  disease, 
puffed  by  a wanton  zephyr  on  the  cow  in  the  fields,  or 
on  the  milkman  as  he  goes  his  rounds,  but  reach  the 
milk,  and,  in  a few  hours,  it  has  multiplied  ten  thousand 
times.  It  is  imperative  that  the  milk  itself  should  be 
dealt  with. 

Complete  sterilization  of  the  milk  is  the  most  obvious 
remedy.  This  may  be  done  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  for  a considerable  period 
or  periods.  But  there  are  practical  difficulties.  Those 
with  experience  of  bacteriological  work  know  that  it  is 
the  most  tedious  and  difficult  process  to  secure  com- 
plete sterilization  of  any  substance  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  bacteria.  The  difficulties  are,  indeed,  so 
great,  and  complete  sterilization  is  so  rarely  effected, 
that  until  a few  years  ago  several  experienced  workers 
believed  that  the  germs  were  generated  spontaneously 
within  the  boiled  flasks.  Next,  in  addition  to  being 
incomplete,  the  process  is  costly.  Lastly,  the  milk  is 
altered  in  taste  and  in  smell,  and  most  consumers 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  rival  process,  called  pasteurization,  after  its 
inventor,  is  fully  explained  in  the  treatise  now  before 
us,  which  is  based  on  many  years’  experimental  work 
conducted  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  details  of  the  process, 
the  apparatus  necessary,  and  so  forth  are  fully 
described  ; but  these  we  may  leave  to  the  practical 
man.  It  consists  in  heating  the  milk  or  cream  to  a 
temperature  that  is  fatal  to  vegetative  or  actively 
growing  bacteria,  and  still  not  high  enough  to  change 
materially  the  taste  and- smell.  The  minimum  limit  of 
heat  is  that  necessary  to  kill  the  tubercle  bacillus  ; the 
maximum  limit  is  that  which  produces  the  cooked  taste. 
An  average  standard  is  an  exposure  for  twenty  minutes 
to  a temperature  of  nearly  155  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
cost  of  the  process  as  employed  at  Wisconsin  would 
add  almost  nothing  to  the  price  of  the  retailed  com- 
modity ; and  this  slight  extra  cost  would  probably  in 
practice  be  neutralized  by  the  fact  that,  as  pasteurized 
milk  keeps  perfectly  sweet  for  a much  longer  time  than 
untreated  milk,  it  could  therefore  be  sent  to  the  dis- 
tributing centres  in  larger  quantities,  thus  lowering"  the 
cost  of  distribution. 

The  actual  destruction  of  germ-life  by  the  process 
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amounts  to  about  99'7  per  cent,  of  the  microbes 
present.  The  important  practical  point  is  that  the 
milk,  after  it  has  been  heated,  should  be  chilled  rapidly 
and  kept  cool  until  it  is  actually  used.  In  this  way  the 
3 per  cent,  of  the  germ-life  which  has  survived  the 
process  of  heating  has  no  opportunity  of  multiplying 
further.  When  untreated  milk  has  been  contaminated 
by  the  germs  of  disease,  by  the  time  it  is  consumed  the 
germs  have  multiplied  abundantly,  and  the  stomach  of 
the  consumer  has  a big  task  to  resist  the  contagion. 
In  the  case  of  pasteurized  milk,  if  contagious  germs 
happen  to  be  among  the  surviving  3 per  cent.,  the 
stomach  may  be  trusted  to  give  a good  account  of 
them.  There  are  probably  few  of  us  who  have  not 
digested  the  spores  of  most  diseases. 

At  the  present  time,  when  English  agriculture  is  in 
so  evil  a case,  it  is  with  an  envious  admiration  that  we 
see  the  help  given  to  the  agriculturists  of  other 
countries  by  their  State  and  University  institutions. 
As  a final  fillip  to  the  awakening  interest  of  English 
readers  we  quote  the  following  sentence,  printed  on 
the  cover  of  the  Bulletin  now  before  us  : — “ The  bulletins 
and  annual  reports  of  this  station  are  sent  free  to  all 
residents  of  this  State  who  request  it.” 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

“Attack  or  Defence:  Seven  Military  Essays.”  By 
Captain  Maude,  p.s.c.,  late  R.E.  London:  J.  J. 
Keliher  & Co.  1896. 

“ Battles  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  Described  by 
Archibald  Forbes,  G.  A.  Henty,  Major  Arthur 
Griffiths,  and  others.  Vol.  I.  London  : Cassell 
& Co.  1896. 

CAPTAIN  MAUDE  possesses  an  incisive  and  at- 
tractive style,  and  there  is  much  originality  and 
vigour  of  thought  in  what  he  has  to  tell  us.  He  is 
evidently  deeply  read  in  military  history,  and  is  able  by 
simply  quoting  facts,  which  others  either  never  knew 
or  have  overlooked,  to  dissipate  and  squander  certain 
finely  spun  theories  and  pedantries,  after  a long  spell  of 
inexperience  as  to  European  warfare,  which  have  in- 
evitably crystallized  round  our  military  notions.  For 
many  years  after  the  campaign  of  1870  it  was  the  fashion 
to  worship  as  a fetish  almost  every  item  of  the  German 
military  system.  The  scouting  of  their  cavalry,  the 
shooting  of  their  artillery,  the  marching  powers,  cou- 
rage, and  dash  of  their  infantry,  were  all  held  up  to 
admiration,  while  to  breathe  a hint  against  the  general- 
ship displayed  by  their  leaders  was  for  some  time 
regarded  as  an  almost  wanton  act  of  heresy.  During 
the  last  few  years,  however,  we  have  read  the  “ Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream  ” and  the  candid  and  searching 
criticisms  of  Franz  Hcenig,  and  have  learnt,  what  all 
soldiers  of  experience  had  all  along  realized,  that  the 
Germans  won  victories  in  spite  of  many  serious  blunders 
and  imperfections,  and  that  they  had  to  contend  with  in- 
efficiency, stupidity,  and  even  with  downright  cowardice 
amongst  their  soldiers,  just  as  all  nations  have  ever 
done,  and  as  we  ourselves  will  have  to  do  to-morrow. 
No  English  writer  has  more  ably  exposed  the  short- 
comings of  the  idol  which  has  been  set  up  amongst  us 
than  has  Captain  Maude,  and  he  gives  us  an  opinion 
as  to  the  more  excellent  way  which  all  who  think  too 
deeply  to  be  carried  away  by  the  breath  of  an  ephemeral 
enthusiasm  will  know  how  to  value.  The  work  before  us 
is  a collection  of  seven  essays,  which  are  here  republished, 
and  which  well  merit  a place  in  our  military  literature 
more  permanent  than  the  pages  of  a periodical.  The 
first — on  Field  Fortifications  and  Entrenched  Camps — 
is  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  in  it  the  futility  of 
sinking  money  in  such  works  without  a due  regard  to 
questions  of  time,  social  considerations,  and  the  situa- 
tion generally,  is  most  ably  exposed.  Reliance  on  such 
strongholds,  except  under  circumstances  which  create  a 
law  for  themselves,  is  invariably  the  refuge  of  inefficiency 
and  feebleness,  and  such  a support  has  always  broken 
in  the  hand  of  him  who  leant  upon  it.  It  has  been  so 
in  the  past,  and  it  will  be  so  again  in  the  future,  as  our 
author  very  clearly  here  demonstrates.  In  the  “ Evolu- 
tion of  Modern  Drill-books  ” he  disposes  of  another 
fallacy  so  decisively  that  we  cordially  commend  the 
attention  of  every  officer  in  our  army  to  his  words. 
The  parrot-cry  as  to  the  terrors  of  our  modern  fire- 


arms is  reiterated  on  all  sides  nowadays,  till  it  is  a 
subject  for  wonder  that  either  men  or  generals  have 
any  nerve  left  to  either  carry  out  or  order  an  attack. 
Yet  losses  are  admittedly  less  than  formerly,  and  this 
essay  explains  why  this  is  the  case.  “In  Frederick’s 
time  the  line  stood  three  deep,  one  man  to  the  pace, 
and  fired  six  volleys  per  minute,  or  twenty-five  bullets 
per  yard  of  front — quite  as  many,  in  fact,  as  a line  in 
single  rank  can  get  off  to-day.”  Theoretically  such  a 
line  was  unapproachable,  but  it  was  often  broken,  and 
that  by  advancing  upon  it  in  the  closest  formation  too. 
Why  ? Because  men  in  action  lose  their  heads  and 
fire  wildly.  And  if  old,  highly  trained  soldiers  acted 
thus  in  the  past,  will  their  half-fledged,  more  highly 
strung,  and  less  perfectly  disciplined  successors  of  to- 
day do  otherwise?  We  say  “ No,”  and  some  glimmer-, 
ing  of  this  elementary  truth  seems  dawning  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  our  modern  soldiers,  for  we  hear  less 
now  about  making  use  of  cover,  and  the  saving  the 
soldiers’  skin,  while  a strong  party  believes  that  the 
old  line  formation  is  less  vulnerable  than  the  pre- 
posterously deep  one  in  which  the  attack  is  broken  up 
into  no  less  than  five  targets  one  behind  the  other,  offer- 
ing a tempting  opportunity  to  the  long-ranging  projectiles 
of  modern  firearms.  Captain  Maude  has  something 
most  interesting  to  tell  us  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  too, 
although  we  think  he  has  viewed  its  powers  of  getting 
across  country  with  a somewhat  partial  eye,  and  is 
guilty  of  exaggeration  with  regard  to  the  measurements 
of  an  obstacle  which  he  saw  a horse  artillery  battery 
and  five  regiments  gallop  over.  He  tells  us  that  he  has 
since  verified  the  measurements  carefully,  but  has  he 
measured  such  expressions  as  “ at  the  fullest  extended 
speed  of  their  horses  ” with  equal  nicety  ?j 

While  Captain  Maude  has  told  us  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  future,  and  has  examined  the  experiences 
of  the  past  with  the  accuracy  of  a scientist  dissecting  a 
specimen  under  a magnifying-glass,  or  a shrewd  lawyer 
sifting  evidence,  Messrs.  Cassell  cater  rather  for  the 
popular  palate,  and  their  war  descriptions  are  therefore 
couched  in  a full-flavoured,  piquant  style,  which  is  more 
melodramatic  than  scientific.  There  is  plenty  of  blood 
and  thunder,  and  fine  patriotic  sentiment  about  “ British 
bayonets,”  chiming  in  with  “ Vive  l’Empereur  ” and 
telegrams  to  “Augusta.”  But  in  its  own  way  the 
book  is  an  excellent  one  too,  and  very  clear  and  vivid 
accounts  of  the  great  contests  of  the  century  are  pre- 
sented to  us.  Many  of  us  have  quite  forgotten  Garibaldi 
and  Aspromonte,  Buena  Vista,  or  Puente  de  la  Reyna. 
Even  Amoaful  is  growing  dim  to  some,  and  the  smaller 
battles  of  1870  or  of  the  American  War  are  already 
forgotten  except  by  those  who  study  American  history, 
either  from  predilection  or  necessity.  We  find  all 
about  them  in  these  pages,  and  the  story  of  the  desert 
fights  in  1885  and  many  another  stirring  tale  which 
deserves  to  be  held  in  memory  is  here  recorded  too. 
Throughout  the  style  is  light,  and  such  as  will  while 
away  the  dread  of  “a  lesson  book”  in  our  minds; 
while  a not  unimportant  aide  memoirc  for  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  write  about  military  affairs  is 
supplied.  Moreover,  the  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  is 
furnished  with  excellent  maps  and  plans,  while  an 
appendix  at  the  end  supplies  us  with  a useful  chrono- 
logical table  of  the  battles  dealt  with.  There  is 
naturally  a considerable  diversity  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  stories  are  told.  A few  are  disposed  of  in  a 
way  that  will  scarcely  satisfy  a man  studying  for  the 
Staff  College  ; on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  authors, 
notably  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  and  Mr.  Herbert,  do 
more  than  merely  aim  at  picturesqueness  or  effective 
writing.  On  the  whole,  we  can  congratulate  Messrs. 
Cassell  on  the  result,  and  trust  their  second  volume  will 
be  as  well  worth  reading  as  their  first. 

CAMPAIGNING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 
AND  EGYPT. 

“ Campaigning  in  South  Africa  and  Egypt.”  By 
Major-General  W.  C.  F.  Molyneux.  London  : 
Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

THIS  book  is  the  record  of  the  experiences  of  an 
officer  who  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  his 
profession,  to  have  studied  it  assiduously,  and  to  have 
had  his  full  share  of  the  hard  knocks  and  rubs  incidental 
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to  active  service.  We  gather  that  he  was  retired 
against  his  will,  while  he  felt  still  capable  of  doing  his 
duty,  and  was  anxious  to  continue  at  it.  It  is  always 
sad  to  read  such  a story,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  drawbacks  to  life  in  the  army  that  the  day 
must  perforce  come  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
officers  when  they  have  to  leave  their  professions  only 
because  they  have  attained  the  limit  of  age  which  fixes 
their  retirement  in  order  to  create  promotion  for  younger 
men.  As  long  as  a man  is  serving  he  may  always  go 
on  hoping  against  hope  that  “something  may  turn  up.” 
A sudden  call  on  active  service  or  an  unexpected  death 
vacancy  may  in  a moment  completely  upset  all  calcu- 
lations, and  a man  apparently  doomed  may  breathe 
freely  again  for  some  years  more.  But  once  his  name 
appears  in  the  “Gazette”  it  is  all  over.  Not  for  him 
at  any  rate  is  the  marshal’s  baton  ; he  may  never  hope 
to  win  laurels  in  the  field,  and  the  years  spent  on  his 
profession  have  not  only  been  wasted  as  regards  the 
future,  but  are  positively  inimical  to  his  success  in  it,  for 
they  have  rendered  him  fit  for  nothing  but  the  profes- 
sion which  is  his  no  longer.  Here  and  there  a twinge 
or  two  of  pain  and  disappointment  are  visible  in  the 
pages  before  us,  and  show  that  the  author  feels  his 
enforced  retirement ; but  on  the  whole  they  are  bright 
and  sparkling,  and  display  very  considerable  literary 
ability.  General  Molyneux  is  proud  of  his  ancestry,  and 
can  boast  that  he  comes  of  a fighting  stock.  With 
a vanity  pardonable  under  the  circumstances,  he  tells 
that : — “ For  the  rest  I will  merely  say  that  those  I have 
mentioned  handed  down  traditions  of  a famous  soldier 
high  in  the  confidence  of  William,  Duke  of  Normandy  ; 
of  another  who  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  1286  in 
Gascony  ; of  a third  who  was  with  Edward  III.  at  the 
taking  of  Calais  in  1347,  and  got  a fleur  de  lys  added 
to  his  shield ; of  a fourth  who  was  knighted  by  the 
Black  Prince  on  the  field  of  Navaret  in  1367,  and  after- 
wards buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral ; of  a fifth  who 
distinguished  himself  at  Agincourt  in  1415  ; of  a sixth 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Bloreheath  in  1459  ; of  a seventh 
who  was  knighted  on  Flodden  Field  in  1513,  and  given 
a tiger  passant  proper  on  a crown  or  for  his  crest ; and 
of  many  others  who  served  their  sovereigns  loyally  and 
well  in  many  capacities.”  In  the  face  of  so  much  con- 
genital valour  we  can  only  be  surprised  that  no  honour- 
able augmentation  of  arms  has  recently  been  conferred 
on  the  house  of  Molyneux,  and  it  seems  quite  natural 
that  our  author  should  have  assisted  to  kill  Zulus  and 
Arabs  with  the  same  zest  that  his  predecessors  showed 
in  previous  centuries  ; and  now  that  he  has  exchanged 
the  sword  for  the  mightier  weapon,  he  may  console 
himself  with  a vista  of  new  laurels  to  be  gained.  For 
he  really  writes  well  and  agreeably,  has  a great  deal  of 
interesting  matter  to  discourse  of,  and  displays  a most 
commendable  good  taste  in  dealing  with  certain  thorny 
questions  much  talked  of  in  South  Africa  seventeen 
years  ago.  A keen  sense  of  humour,  too,  gives  a spice 
to  the  whole,  and  every  now  and  again  a laughable 
anecdote  is  found  sandwiched  between  accounts  of 
actions  such  as  we  have  grown  almost  too  familiar 
with  of  late  years.  After  Ulundi  the  Zulus  admitted 
themselves  fairly  beaten.  They  had  been  worsted  by 
the  white  men  in  the  open,  the  “long  assegais”  (lances) 
were  terrible,  and  “Umbyembyee”  had  been  seen  at 
Maize-Kanye.  This  strange  word  will  puzzle  many, 
and  has,  indeed,  a curious  derivation.  “Years  ago, 
when  the  Zulus  working  at  the  wharf  at  Durban  first 
saw  a field-gun,  they  asked  its  name.  The  men  landing 
it  said  : ‘We  will  tell  you  by-and-bye,’  and  the  natives 
ever  since  have  called  them  ‘ umbyembyee  ’ ! ” 

The  account  of  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882  and 
the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  is  excellent,  and  those  who 
deride  that  expedition  as  a mere  picnic  will  do  well  to 
study  the  record  of  the  sufferings  and  privations  which 
the  heat  entailed  on  our  officers  and  men.  General 
Molyneux  appears  to  have  occasionally  found  his  friends 
more  dangerous  than  his  foes — a not  uncommon  experi- 
ence, we  imagine,  when  excitable  individuals  are  about 
with  firearms.  He  was  making  his  way  back  from  the 
front  along  the  Sweet  Water  Canal  one  evening,  when 
■“suddenly  a horseman  approached  and  shouted;  I 
answered,  and  continued  on  my  way.  * Stand  and 
give  your  name,  or  I fire,’  was  the  reply,  and  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  I was  talking  English  to  him,  the 
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stranger  kept  me  covered  with  his  revolver,  refusing  to 
be  satisfied  for  a long  time.”  He  was,  however,  very 
young.  It  is  the  custom  to  speak  of  Inkerman  as  the 
“soldiers’  battle,”  and  so  it  was  ; but  so,  too,  is  almost 
every  action  in  which  British  troops  engage.  There 
are  so  few  of  them  that  usually  it  is  a matter  of  holding 
on  as  best  one  can  and  wearying  out  the  enemy  by 
sheer  stubborn  and  dogged  courage.  The  officers  are 
often  so  busily  occupied  that  they  can  give  no  attention 
but  to  that  which  is  passing  in  their  immediate  front, 
and  their  men  not  unfrequently  have  to  act  as  their 
instinct  directs  them.  That  such  instinct  is  often  most 
soldierly  and  admirable  is  evidenced  by  many  a deed 
of  valour  perhaps  unrecorded  and  unobserved  save  by 
those  few  who  happened  to  be  witnesses  of  it  at  the  time. 
Here  is  such  a deed  of  arms.  “Some  of  our  Marines 
and  Rifles  were  lying  on  the  sands  under  fire  from 
Egyptian  artillery  and  infantry  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  to  the  front  and  more  or  less  under  cover.  Sud- 
denly the  men  of  two  adjacent  companies  jumped  to 
their  feet,  rushed  three  hundred  yards  to  the  front,  and 
captured  three  guns  before  you  could  wink.  Perhaps 
rivalry  did  it  ; who  knows  ? ” No  one  did  ; nor  can 
any  one  to  this  day  say  who  gave  the  order,  or  whether 
any  was  given  at  all.  Most  probably  it  was  only  a bold 
impulse  of  their  own  that  carried  our  men  forward  and 
gave  them  the  victory,  as  often  before  in  the  history  of 
war  a bold  and  opportune  venture  has  snatched  it. 
Lord  Wolseley  only  the  other  day  spoke  in  public  of 
how  greatly  luck  influences  the  course  of  battles,  and 
how  deeply  even  the  ablest  leaders  have  been  indebted 
to  good  fortune  pure  and  simple.  How  much  he  him- 
self was  beholden  to  the  fickle  goddess  at  Tel-el-Kebir 
is  shown  by  the  narrative  of  the  celebrated  night  march 
given  in  these  pages.  Had  the  Highland  Brigade 
not  drifted  northwards  in  its  progress,  it  would  have 
passed  within  four  hundred  yards  of  a detached  redoubt 
which,  unknown  to  us,  stood  twelve  hundred  yards 
before  Arabi’s  entrenchments.  No  doubt  its  garrison 
would  have  given  the  alarm,  and,  equally  doubtless,  the 
Highlanders  would  have  turned  upon  and  assaulted  it ; 
and  then  our  army  would  have  had  to  march  for  two- 
thirds  of  a mile  exposed  to  the  musketry  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  main  line  of  works.  But  the  stars  fought 
for  us  ; and  we  unwittingly  avoided  the  redoubt  in 
following  their  guidance,  which  made  us  edge  away 
from  it.  All  this  and  much  more  is  told  graphically  and 
well  in  the  pages  before  us,  which  will  no  doubt  be  read 
with  much  interest  by  most  officers  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  stirring  scenes  they  deal  with,  and  by  many 
of  the  general  public  who  only  seek  to  be  entertained. 

FICTION. 

“Denis.”  By  Mrs.  E.  M.  Field.  London:  Macmillan 
& Co.  1896. 

“ For  the  Vagabond  Hour.”  By  William  Trowbridge. 

London  : Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  & Co.  1896. 
“Honor  Ormthwaite.”  By  the  Author  of  “Lady 
Jean’s  Vagaries.”  London  : Richard  Bentley  & 
Son.  1896. 

IN  “ Denis,”  the  author  has  done  a distinctly  difficult 
thing  with  marked  success.  She  has  drawn  a vivid 
picture  of  the  grievances  of  Irish  tenant  peasantry,  and 
a no  less  vivid  one  of  the  landlord’s  side  of  the  subject  ; 
and  in  doing  this  she  has  not  only  made  the  “ Irish 
question  ” one  of  absorbing  interest,  but  she  has  in  no 
way  taken  sides  or  shown  the  heat  of  the  partisan,  and 
her  sketch  is  consequently  all  the  more  strikingly 
genuine  in  effect.  The  humour  of  every  word  and 
incident  connected  with  Denis  and  his  fellows  is  delici- 
ous ; the  book  abounds  with  good  stories  and  racy 
dialogue.  The  tragic  side  of  the  tale  does  not  appeal 
to  us  quite  as  forcibly  as  the  rest.  Though  capable  of 
strong  bits  of  pathetic  writing,  Mrs.  Field  is  evidently 
less  at  home  where  the  situation  does  not  permit  of  any 
humorous  touch  to  lighten  it.  Father  Con,  the  priest 
who  knew  a good  shillelagh  when  he  saw  it,  is  pure 
fun  from  beginning  to  end.  On  the  whole,  “ Denis”  is 
a capital  and  rousing  book,  and  deserves  more  than 
faint  praise. 

“ For  the  Vagabond  Hour”  is  a collection  of  stories, 
all  readable,  but  very  unequal  in  merit.  Some  few  are 
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so  “ realistic  ” as  to  be  hardly  readable.  We  instance 
the  last  in  the  book,  “Coal  Lily.”  Others  are  quite 
daringly  Kipling-inspired — too  obviously  so  to  hope 
to  escape  comment.  It  would  almost  appear  that 
the  author  had  boldly  chosen  the  same  ground  and 
built  up  a tale  on  the  same  lines,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  understood  how  it  could  be  done.  One 
example  is  the  story  of  “Ted,”  a misused  child. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  his  sufferings 
do  not  affect  us  as  deeply  as  those  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling’s little  “Punch”  under  similar  circumstances. 
But  then  “Baa-baa,  Black  Sheep”  was  written  first. 
The  same  remark  applies  in  a minor  degree  to  most  of 
the  military  stories.  One  or  two  tales  are  feebly  senti- 
mental and  not  worth  printing  ; others  are  remarkably 
clever — one  with  the  name  of  “Ashes  of  Vanity  ” in 
particular. 

“ Honor  Ormthwaite  ” has  a fairly  fresh  plot  and  well 
sustained  interest  to  recommend  it.  Honor  is  the  wife 
of  a wealthy  and  prominent  man  whom  she  adores. 
When  a young  girl  she  had  contracted  a very  different 
marriage  with  a low  and  vicious  young  labourer.  He 
had  opportunely  died,  and  she  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  their  only  child  was  also  dead.  When,  after  many 
happy  years  of  her  second  married  life,  she  is  suddenly 
informed  that  the  girl  is  alive  and  has  been  brought  up 
in  her  father’s  rank.  Honor  dares  not  inflict  such  a 
daughter  on  her  fastidious  husband.  She  enters  on  a 
course  of  deceit  instead,  and  takes  the  girl  into  her 
household  as  lady’s  maid.  We  will  not  follow  the  plot 
to  the  end.  Its  novelty  is  backed  up  by  very  tolerable 
writing,  and  the  disowned  daughter  is  amusingly  drawn, 
as  are  many  of  the  minor  characters. 

“A  Cornish  Maid.”  By  L.  Higgin.  London:  Hurst 
& Blackett.  1896. 

“Tom  Grogan.”  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  London: 
Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

*(  A Regular  Fraud.”  By  Mrs.  Robert  Jocelyn.  London: 
F.  V.  White  & Co.  1896. 

“A  Cornish  Maid”  revives  a very  old  friend  whom 
we  had  feared  obsolete — namely,  the  baby  who  gets 
washed  ashore  in  oilskin  and  a coral  necklace.  In 
this  case,  the  child’s  parents  are  anxiously  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  her,  and  the  press,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  rings  with  the  account  of  her  rescue.  The 
author,  however,  scorns  to  allow  anything  so  prosaic 
as  an  immediate  restoration.  The  Cornish  maid  takes 
the  usual  eighteen  years  to  discover  her  mother,  and 
finds  her,  satisfactory  to  expectation,  in  a “sweet,  sad- 
faced woman  ” who  takes  a fancy  to  her  on  account  of 
her  own  lost  daughter.  The  coral  necklace  acts  like 
the  strawberry  mark ; and  all  is  well.  Yet  another 
familiar  figure  is  brought  in — that  of  the  mother  whose 
existence  is  a “shameful  secret,”  rendering  her  son’s 
marriage  with  an  innocent  girl  an  impossibility.  The 
conscientiousness  of  the  young  man  desirous  of  marry- 
ing,  in  fiction,  is  a very  beautiful  thing. 

“Tom  Grogan  ” is  a fine  little  tale.  Tom  is  a 
woman,  of  splendid  type  and  possessing  a muscular 
development  which  makes  her  a terror  to  all  who  have 
tried  to  “ take  the  bread  from  the  children’s  mouths” 
by  denying  her  the  right  to  do  man’s  work  like  a man 
for  her  family’s  sake,  in  the  place  of  her  dead  husband. 
The  pluck  and  vigour  of  her  are  so  well  shown  as  to  be 
stirring,  and  more  than  one  situation  is  eminently 
dramatic.  We  instance  her  appearance,  almost  from 
her  death-bed,  to  sign  the  contract  which  would  other- 
wise have  lapsed.  A more  sympathetic  character  could 
hardly  have  been  chosen,  and  the  author  has  done  her 
justice. 

“A  Regular  Fraud”  has  for  main  idea  the  impossible 
one  of  a young  man  staying  among  girls  in  a country- 
house,  and  passing  himself  off  as  one  of  themselves  in 
frocks  and  a “fringe.”  The  thing  is  inoffensively  but 
crudely  treated,  and  the  book  of  the  shallowest  order  of 
books. 

“Studies  in  Black  and  White.”  By  Lady  Henry 
Somerset.  London  : T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 
“Disturbing  Elements.”  By  Mabel  C.  Birchenough. 
London  : Smith,  Elder,  & Co.  1896. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  has,  we  confess,  surprised  us 
a little.  Her  studies  of  the  pitiful  scenes  she  writes  of 


are  more  sympathetic,  more  drawn  from  the  inside, 
than  we  should  have  expected.  Philanthropy,  even 
aggressive  philanthropy,  would  not  appear  to  be  a total 
bar  to  all  communion  with  the  lower  classes.  The 
little  boy  of  the  first  few  sketches  really  recalls  little 
boys  to  us  : the  grim  account  of  Mrs.  Benn’s  baby- 
murder  and  her  hysterical  remorse  has  a genuine 
shudder  in  it : and  the  amateur  district  visitors,  and 
“kindly  people”  generally,  are  touched  in  with  dis- 
tinctly humorous  malice.  There  is  a great  falling  off  in 
the  end  of  the  little  book.  Maggie,  the  “ unfortunate,” 
is  of  the  stalest  conventional  type.  She  has  been  met 
writh  ad  nauseayn  of  late  years  between  the  covers  of 
ladies’  “realistic”  novels — and  is  to  be  met  with 
nowhere  else  beneath  the  moon.  At  first,  when  she 
is  the  child-mother  of  a poverty-stricken  family, 
Maggie  has  some  pathos  in  her  history  : the  later 
developments  are  improbable  with  a hackneyed  im- 
probability, and  the  girl’s  end  would  have  been 
more  tragic  had  there  been  the  least  necessity  for 
it.  Putting  apart  this  touch  of  insincerity,  which  mars 
the  first  impression  of  genuineness  given  by  the 
“ Studies,”  Lady  Henry  Somerset  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  her  unambitious  venture  in  story-telling. 

“ Disturbing  Elements  ” is  full  of  promise  and  full  of 
fun.  The  fine,  slightly  stolid  heroine  is  capitally  drawn. 
So  is  her  terrible  “ don  ” admirer,  Edward  Bruce.  The 
interestingly  invalided  but  heroic  Jean  is  less  convincing 
— perhaps  the  weakest  attempt  in  the  book.  Some  of 
the  people  are  gems  of  character-drawing — Jean’s 
mother,  for  example,  and  the  appallingly  benevolent 
Uncle  Jules.  Altogether,  the  book  has  amused  us 
greatly.  Miss  Birchenough  ought  to  do  well. 

“The  Wooing  of  Phyllis.”  By  Katharine  Coleman. 

London  : Gay  & Bird.  1896. 

“An  Easy-going  Fellow.”  By  C.  J.  Wills.  London: 
Chatto  & Windus.  1896. 

“The  Wooing  of  Phyllis  ” is  an  innocent  little  tale, 
redolent  of  buttercups,  and  mainly  concerned  with  the 
pairing-off  of  some  nice  girls  with  steady  young  men. 
True,  there  is  an  attempt  at  a villain  and  a scandal,  but 
evidently  as  a mere  concession  to  popular  prejudice. 
Phyllis’s  passions  are  toy  passions,  and  her  little  bit  of 
tragedy  is  as  harmless  as  a wet  rocket.  One  knows 
from  the  outset  that  she  will  tell  her  husband,  and  that 
it  will  all  end  in  the  usual  pretty  connubial  posing  with 
linked  arms  before  the  curtain. 

“An  Easy-going  Fellow”  is  distinguished,  first  and 
foremost,  by  a certain  vulgar  jocularity  of  style,  abound- 
ing in  colloquially  worded  confidential  appeals  to  the 
reader  ; after  this  somewhat  offensive  peculiarity,  it  is 
notable  for  ati  easy  briskness  of  narrative  and  an  in- 
nocent impudence  of  moral  tone.  “ I have  never  to  my 
knowledge  been  guilty  of  dishonourable  conduct,”  says 
the  hero,  after  he  has  deceived  a young  orphan  girl  who 
had  promised  to  marry  him,  by  one  of  the  sham  weddings 
of  fiction.  The  author  agrees  with  him,  and  pro- 
nounces him  “ a victim  of  his  surroundings,”  going  on 
to  remark  engagingly  to  the  astonished  reader,  “ Put 
yourself  in  his  place.  What  would  you  have  done  under 
the  circumstances?”  We  can  picture  the  speechless 
glare  of  the  blameless  spinster,  who  is  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  this  style  of  literature.  There  is  a decided 
cleverness  shown  here  and  there  and  a naivete  of 
attitude  throughout  that  make  the  whole  less  objection- 
able than  its  vulgarity  might  imply. 

SOME  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS. 

IT  has  often  been  remarked  that,  although  Englishmen 
affect  a great  veneration  for  the  Bible,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a modern  Testament  in  any  beautiful  print  or  binding. 
Messrs.  Macmillan  & Co.  have  broken  through  the  traditions 
of  Philistia,  and  have  given  us  an  exquisite  Greek  Testament, 
printed  from  a new  fount  of  type  of  a pleasant  uncial  character, 
such  as  would  have  delighted  monastic  souls  before  printing 
began,  and  yet  such  as  the  modern  eye  can  easily  decipher. 
The  valuable  essay  of  Bishop  Westcott  and  Dr.  Hort  on  textual 
criticism  is  bound  up  modestly  at  the  end.  Theology  and 
taste  have  kissed  each  other.  Dr.  Hort’s  admirers  have  done 
him  some  injustice  by  publishing  his  lecture  notes  upon  the 
“Ante-Nicene  Fathers,”  which  are  mere  jottings  made  for  talking 
to  undergraduates  and  persons  who  approach  the  subject  for 
the  first  time.  Such  notes  it  is  foolish  to  put  forth  in  a book. 
But  Dr.  Hort’s  more  solid  work  is  shown  in  his  “ Prolegomena 
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to  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians,”  which  contains 
useful  and  careful  matter,  and  such  incidental  notes  as  a list  of 
grammars  and  lexicons  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  such  con- 
cordances as  hre  indispensable  to  a modern  student.  But  even 
this  book  required  more  careful  editing  than  it  has  received. 
Bishop  Barry’s  Hulsean  Lectures  upon  the  “ Ecclesiastical  Ex- 
pansion of  England”  have  the  usual  buoyant  cheerfulness  of 
that  rhetorician.  His  Australian  knowledge  does  not  extend  to 
the  fact  that  the  Church  in  that  continent  is  deplorably  weak 
and  ridiculously  muddled  ; and  that  her  bishops  have  an  ugly 
habit  of  making  mischief  and  then  bolting.  Yet  he  should 
know  something  of  these  matters.  Dean  Church’s  calm,  rea- 
sonable, and  scholarly  style  is  shown  once  more  in  “ Pascal 
and  other  Sermons.”  The  best  of  these  sermons  is  that  upon 
Bishop  Butler,  whose  massive  logic  is  well  known,  but  whose 
simple  life  and  quiet  determination  to  avoid  self-advertisement 
and  petty  inquisitiveness  the  late  Dean  sets  forth  newly  and 
happily.  Butler  is  one  of  our  national  heroes,  but  he  suffers 
from  two  great  mischances — the  plain  man  cannot  understand 
his  works,  the  learned  know  nothing  about  him  except  the 
names  of  a few  of  the  places  he  lived  in.  In  sheer  hard  work, 
the  enthusiasm  of  reserve,  and  the  self-control  which  comes  of 
power,  Dean  Church  himself  was  not  unlike  the  great  Hammer 
of  Deism  ; but  that  is  the  less  remarkable  because  all  great 
Englishmen  tend  somewhat  in  those  directions,  and  Butler  was 
a typical  Englishman. 

“The  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Glover”  is  a small 
book,  evidently  printed  for  the  sake  of  the  personal  friends  and 
hearers  of  that  kind  and  well-living  High  Church  clergyman. 
To  the  mere  outsider  the  memoir  and  twelve  sermons  have  an 
interest  pathetically  small : we  have  “ five  hundred  as  good  as 
he.”  But  that  is  just  the  best  of  it,  as  those  will  agree  to 
whom  this  book  is  most  welcome. 

“ Russia  and  the  English  Church,”  Vol.  I.,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Birkbeck,  is  a book  to  be  read.  It  relates  the 
case  of  Mr.  Palmer,  a Tractarian  and  brother  to  the  late  Lord 
Selborne,  who  tried  hard  to  become  an  Eastern  Churchman 
after  and  before  he  became  a Roman  Catholic.  The  letters 
between  this  uneasy  pilgrim  and  M.  Khomiakoff,  the  great 
questions  raised  by  his  rovings  and  principles  touched  upon, 
are  interesting  enough,  although  it  is  more  interesting  still  to 
hear  Russian  views  upon  English  religion.  Mr.  Palmer  was  a 
spirited  adventurer  and  explorer  ; but,  instead  of  climbing 
mountains,  he  tackled  the  heights  ecclesiastical,  moving  from 
peak  to  peak  with  much  spiritual  agility.  Nothing  could 
daunt  this  roving  Englishman,  neither  the  Patriarch  Jeremiah’s 
crush  for  Lutherans,  nor  the  eighteen  articles  of  the  Synod  of 
Bethlehem,  nor  the  language  nor  the  rigours  of  Parthenius 
Sopkofsky  ; in  short,  his  enterprise  was  boundless.  How  the 
Eastern  bishops  must  have  hated  him  1 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“ Money  and  Social  Problems.”  By  J.  Wilson  Harper.  Edin- 
burgh : Oliphant,  Anderson,  & Ferrier.  1896. 

WE  confess  to  deep  distrust  of  the  amateur  on  the  currency 
question.  In  the  absence  of  credentials  for  writing  at  all 
on  this,  the  most  difficult  portion  of  economics,  we  are  justified  in 
asking  the  internal  guarantee  of  exactness  and  carefulness  of 
statement.  So  when  we  find,  in  the  introduction,  that  mono- 
polies are  at  the  root  of  the  social  problem,  we  become 
suspicious,  and  when  Mr.  Ruskin  is  called  “ the  greatest 
modern  teacher  of  economics,”  and  Mr.  Macleod  is  quoted  as 
an  authority,  we  become  perhaps  over-critical.  And  such  wild 
statements  as  that  “It  is  a mere  fiction  to  assume  that  cur 
monetary  system  rests  upon  gold”  ; that  South  American  States 
“ supply  a good  illustration  of  the  advantages  ” of  paper  money, 
tempt  us  to  be  unjust. 

We  object  in  limine  to  the  title.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  “ to 
exhibit  the  relation  of  money  to  social  questions,  and  to  show 
how  deeply  signs  of  wealth  affect  social  problems.”  But  while 
the  money  part  is  ample,  and  much  of  its  criticism,  such  as 
that  of  the  Bank  Acts,  is  souSd  enough,  the  relation  to  social 
problems  is  almost  taken  for  granted.  The  references  which 
Mr.  Harper  makes  to  other  books  show  that  he  knows  a good 
deal  about  the  rather  complex  relation  in  question,  or  perhaps 
that  he  has  been  much  impressed  by  what  others  have  said 
about  it,  but  he  scarcely  attempts  to  put  his  reader  into  the 
same  position  of  advantage. 

We  object,  secondly,  to  his  statement  of  the  problem.  The 
general  thesis  is  that  much  of  the  economic  malaise  is  due  to 
the  monopoly  of  banking,  or  rather  of  note  issue.  The 
principle  he  has  got  hold  of  is  that,  as  commodities  and 
their  exchanges  increase,  the  money,  which  is  the  “sign  of 
wealth,”  should  also  increase.  Assuming,  for  argument’s 
sake,  that  gold  is  the  safest  foundation  of  a currency,  the 
amount  of  gold  in  existence  is  insignificant  in  proportion  to 
the  credit  that  rests  on  it,  and  the  foundation  is  admittedly 
dangerously  insufficient.  Why  not,  then,  give  up  gold,  and 
take  as  our  money  something  which  can  be  increased  according 
to  needs — that  is,  Government  Paper  controlled  by  Parliament  ? 
The  proposal,  of  course,  is  an  old  one.  But  we  should  be  more 
disposed  to  listen  to  Mr.  Harper  if  we  saw  in  his  pages  any 


clear  perception  of  where  the  shoe  pinches.  We  fear  his  know- 
ledge of  business  life  is  of  the  scantiest.  We  are  told  that 
“ one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  distress  is  want  of  media 
of  exchange.”  We  are  asked  “ Why  have  not  legislators  put 
the  same  money  (paper  substitutes)  within  the  reach  of  the 
working  classes  ? ” and  we  gather  that  it  is  a grievance  that 
these  classes  do  not  share  in  the  advantages  of  credit.  This 
may  be  an  argument  against  the  present  distribution  of  wealth  ; 
but  we  fail  to  see  how  a more  elastic  issue  of  bank-notes  would 
help  it.  Mr.  Harper  really  seems  to  think  that  prosperity  would 
be  showered  on  the  country  if  working  men  and  women  could 
be  provided  with  more  money,  which  is  naive — and  fatuous. 
But  as  one  of  the  burdens  of  a reviewer  is  to  find  logic  for  the 
arguments  of  his  author,  or  else  confess  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand him,  we  may  say  that  the  argument  against  a contracted 
currency  is  this  : Any  limitation  of  the  one  commodity  in 
which  all  other,  and  these  constantly  increasing,  commodities 
are  named  leads  necessarily  to  falling  prices,  and  steadily 
falling  prices  are  a condition  of  industry  which  throws  out  all 
the  ordinary  calculations  of  the  employing  classes.  In  other 
words,  the  workers  of  the  community  are  organized  by  private 
employers,  whose  wage  is  their  profit  ; if  these  employers  cannot 
make  profits— and  no  manufacturer  can  provide  for  a falling 
market — they  are  driven  to  the  wall  or  go  into  combinations  to 
keep  up  prices  ; in  either  case  there  is  paralysis  and  depression, 
instead  of  that  constant  extension  of  industry  which  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  our  constantly  increasing  numbers.  The  work- 
ing man’s  relation  to  money  is  indirect — that  is,  through  the 
employer.  But,  instead  of  showing  that  it  is  this  fall  of  prices 
which  leads  to  disorganization,  Mr.  Harper  contents  himself 
with  such  soul-stirring  platitudes  as  that  “the  rich  grow  richer, 
while  thousands  of  struggling  men  and  women  can  scarcely 
procure  bread,  for  the  benefit  of  these  new  signs,  this  new 
money,  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  rich.” 

Further,  there  is  grave  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Flarper 
has  not  mastered  the  fact  that  at  least  two  distinct  functions 
are  united  in  our  money,  and  that  the  important  one  for  us  is 
not  that  of  being  a “medium  of  exchange,”  but  a standard  for 
deferred  payments.  He  speaks,  for  instance,  in  one  place  of 
the  exchange  of  commodities  being  “ really  the  true  function  of 
money,”  forgetting  apparently — what,  by  the  way,  his  master 
Ruskin  does  not  forget— that  the  other  function  is  that  of  being 
a “ record  of  debt.” 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Mr.  Haiper  gives  the  usual 
denunciation  of  economists  as  careless  about  their  nomen- 
clature, and  presents  us  with  a brand  new  set  of  definitions  of 
value  of  his  own.  The  amateur  always  does. 

“ Worth  While.”  By  F.  F.  Montresor.  London : Edward 
Arnold.  1896. 

“The  Stronger  Hand.”  By  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne.  London: 
Tower  Publishing  Co.  1896. 

With  the  two  stories  by  F.  F.  Montresor  we  arrive  at 
quite  a fair  class  of  literature,  to  be  judged  by  a higher 
standard  than  the  usual  level  of  short  stories.  Both  “ Worth 
While”  and  “Lady  Jane”  are  made  of  the  right  stuff,  the 
dramas  in  each  case  have  been  properly  seen,  and  there  is 
nothing  trivial  or  conscienceless  or  commonplace  in  their 
carrying  out.  If  neither  of  them  is  a great  piece  of  literature, 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  somewhat  after  this  fashion  that  great  short 
stories  have  been  written  and  will  be  written.  The  author’s 
last  book  appeared  to  us  perfectly  non-committal  ; it  was  blank 
and  ineffective,  but  showed  no  impossible  faults.  We  put  it 
into  the  same  category  as  Amy  Levy’s  “ Romance  of  a Shop,”  a 
tale  which  would  not  justify  a reader  in  looking  for  any  high 
excellence,  but  which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  written  by  the 
author  of  the  beautiful  “Reuben  Sachs.”  “Lady  Jane”  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  “The  One  Who  Looked  On.”  The  cha- 
racters concerned  are  real  persons,  and  they  act,  as  people  in 
fiction  should  act,  in  a manner  that  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
vincing and  unobvious.  “ Worth  While  ” is  not  so  strong  as  it 
should  be,  perhaps  because  the  author  started  rather  too  much 
with  an  uncircumstanced  idea— a supposition  we  fancy  we 
might  have  come  to  without  the  help  of  her  preface.  The  idea 
of  a lonely  clerk  who  writes  letters  to  a fictitious  mother  for 
his  own  comfort  is,  like  other  ideas,  public  property.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  a good  many  other  authors  have  come  across  such  a 
notion  one  way  or  another,  and  if  they  have  not  carried  it  out  it 
was  because  they  did  not  see  their  clerk  and  the  circumstances 
he  would  describe  quite  clearly  enough.  And  we  are  not 
sure  that  F.  F.  Montresor  has  done  so.  At  any  rate  the  bare 
idea  of  the  clerk,  and  his  letters,  and  his  love  affairs  peeps  out 
a good  deal  from  the  covering,  and  makes  a weaker  effect  than 
“ Lady  Jane,”  in  which  we  can  trace  no  idea,  in  this  sense,  at 
all.  There  are  one  or  two  obvious  places  in  “Worth  While” 
where  the  author  has  broken  through  the  reticence  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  a delicate  picture  of  this  kind.  She 
does  no  good  by  prefacing  the  letters  with  “ He  may  seem 
rather  a fool  to  some  of  you  ; but,  for  my  part,  I cannot  but 
feel  a tender  respect  for  him.”  And  she  does  positive  harm 
when  she  adds,  after  a noble  letter  of  the  clerk’s,  “ But  I do  not 
think  it  struck  the  writer  that  he  had  done  anything  at  all 
remarkable”  ; a fact  which  appears,  or  should  appear,  in  the 
letters  themselves,  and  nowhere  else.  Such  a lapse  is  all  the 
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more  curious  because  she  has  admirably  refrained  from  com- 
menting on  the  one  passage  in  the  letters  which  the  majority  of 
writers  would  make  the  occasion  for  a wink,  or  an  explanation, 
or  a truism.  The  clerk  writes  of  the  girl  with  whom  he  is 
falling  in  love,  “ Her  smallest  action  has  a curiously  unusual 
interest.  . . . The  girl  is,  in  fact,  entirely  different  from  any 
other  person — that  is  her  peculiarity.”  To  have  left  that  para- 
graph alone  is  something  of  a triumph,  and  it  is  the  best  point 
in  the  story. 

Though  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne  is  not  on  the  same  level  as  F.  F. 
Montr^sor,  he  is  more  safely  recommendable.  He  is  exciting 
reading  from  beginning  to  end.  His  ideas  (to  carry  on  our 
theme)  are  not  worth  much  ; in  fact,  we  can  hardly  recall  any 
one  of  them  without  an  effort.  But  we  shall  not  easily  forget 
the  description  of  the  flight  from  the  lynchers,  the  sermon 
preached  at  the  baptism  of  the  white  negress,  the  lotus  miasma 
of  the  Alabama  bayou.  The  less  “ idea”  he  has  the  better  he 
is,  for  he  is  not  so  much  a story-teller  as  a vivid  describer  of 
the  things  that  strike  a traveller  as  strange  and  engrossing. 

“A  Kentucky  Cardinal.”  By  James  Lane  Allen.  London  : 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  & Co.  1896. 

Mr.  James  Lane  Allen’s  book  breathes  the  charm  of  leisured 
sensibility.  It  is  a savour  that  belongs  to  those  who  garden 
and  for  whom  the  familiar  stretch  of  country  side,  with  all  the 
mighty  changes  of  the  seasons  therein  displayed,  is,  as  it  were, 
an  extension  of  the  garden  which  is  their  very  own,  in  which 
they  dig  and  plant,  plan  and  watch.  Not  that  such  a one  has 
more  time  or  does  less  work  than  one  who  lives  in  a town  ; 
idleness  does  not  make  the  days  long,  nor  is  it  time  to  spare 
that  gives  the  sense  of  leisure.  It  is,  rather,  because  he  is 
single-hearted.  He  has  one  aim,  one  chief  interest  ; and  it 
cannot  be  called  a preoccupation,  for  everything  he  sees  and 
hears  and  smells  is  food  for  it.  And  so  the  hour  he  walks  by  the 
edge  of  the  wood  seems  double  as  long  as  the  hour  the  townsman 
spends  in  passing  through  the  streets  to  his  destination.  For 
what  destination  can  a lover  of  the  country  have?  Seldom  one 
that  clouds  his  observation.  His  thoughts  are  in  the  things 
that  lie  around  him,  and  so  his  time  is  never  wasted.  It  is 
comprehending  observation  that  makes  the  longest  day,  the 
unbroken  sway  of  outside  things.  One  can  well  imagine  this 
gardener’s  leisure  making  itself  felt  in  a piece  of  writing  that 
dealt  only  with  humanity.  For  one  thing,  there  is  a quality  in 
your  gardener’s  style  that  partly  accounts  for  the  pleasant 
sense  of  leisure  he  gives  you  ; he  patently  chooses  his  words, 
he  lingers  over  them  fondly  as  over  his  strawberry  beds  ; if  he 
errs,  he  is  precious  or  too  soft,  not  common  or  a hardened 
sloven.  Perhaps  Mr.  Allen’s  best  descriptive  pages  are  of  the 
cleansing  winds  and  rain  of  March  and  the  repose  of  a Kentucky 
August.  There  is  a sense  of  sky  space  in  his  single  white  cloud 
“ brushing  slowly  against  the  zenith  like  the  lost  wing  of  a swan. 
Far  beneath  it,  the  silver-breasted  hawk,  using  the  cloud  as 
his  lordly  parasol.”  Of  the  brooding  August  stillness  when 
the  rich  work  is  finishing  he  says  : “ All  nature  a vast  sacred 
goblet,  filling  drop  by  drop  to  the  brim  and  not  to  be  shaken.” 
But  not  a few  can  write  well  of  the  country,  and  it  is  hardly 
in  his  sentences  of  description  that  the  peculiar  merit  of  Mr. 
Lane  Allen’s  book  will  be  found.  Nor  is  it  in  his  humour, 
pretty  though  this  often  is,  nor  in  the  gentleness  with  which 
he  tells,  for  example,  that  on  his  recovery  from  fever  he  heard 
“ how  friends  went  softly  around  the  garden,  caring  for  a flower, 
putting  a prop  under  a too-heavily  laden  limb,  or  climbing  on 
step-ladders  to  tie  sacks  around  the  finest  bunches  of  grapes, 
with  the  hope  that  I might  be  well  in  time  to  eat  them.”  Mr. 
Allen  has  something  to  offer  us  that  is  rarer  than  any  such 
prettiness  of  feeling.  We  do  not  know  how  to  describe  the 
charm  of  the  love  story  that  is  the  heart  of  his  book.  The 
love  passages  in  the  common  run  of  novels  would  be  so 
much  more  convincing  if  the  authors  took  the  preliminary 
trouble  of  fixing  up  their  scenery  first.  After  all,  the 
house  or  the  lane  where  lovers  meet  existed  before  they 
loved.  The  limitations  of  the  previously  fixed  scene  govern 
the  course  of  the  love-making.  It  is  also  to  be  sup- 
posed that  each  of  the  parties  has  occupations  or  ties  that  also 
pre-exist  (we  talk  of  nothing  so  unattainable  as  character)  and 
further  differentiate  their  love  from  others.  When  authors 
bring  their  man  and  woman  together  by  no  particular  circum- 
stance and  in  a vague  place,  no  wonder  they  “draw  a veil,”  or 
say  that  the  conversation  is  of  the  well-known  kind  that  can 
interest  no  third  person.  Sublimated  love-making  is  always 
the  same,  no  doubt ; but,  as  it  has  never  been  experienced  or 
seen,  and  as  confessedly  no  one  wants  to  read  about  it,  it  seems 
so  unnecessary  for  novelists  to  pose  the  difficulty,  and  then 
hide  their  wise  heads  in  a bag.  They  all  must  know  at  least 
one  house  or  one  garden.  If  they  would  make  this  their  fixed 
scene,  and  determine  that  their  love  passages  should  play  there, 
they  would  have  something  to  go  by.  It  is  half  the  battle. 
What  would  the  love  in  “ Romeo  and  Juliet  ” be  without  the  window 
and  the  dawn  and  the  lark  ? Mr.  Allen  makes  no  mistake  in 
this  direction.  He  has  his  strawberry  bed  and  his  garden 
paling  alongside  the  next-door  house,  and  the  window  with  its 
curtains  where  she  is  to  appear.  She  does  a good  deal  of  sew- 
ing, he  gardens  and  is  fond  of  birds.  Here  the  author  has  a 
sort  of  outline  at  least  of  how  his  characters  must  behave.  So 


far  most  other  authors  could  go,  if  they  cultivated  a conscience 
and  thought  out  one  novel  instead  of  publishing  twenty,  though 
few  could  fill  in  and  colour  the  outline  so  aptly  and  so  tenderly 
as  Mr.  Allen.  For  he  can  present  a varied  girl’s  figure, 
whimsical  and  honourable,  sensitive  to  the  tenderness  of 
treasured  meanings  where  others  would  hardly  notice  a mere 
accident,  beautiful  through  and  through.  And  he  can  write 
incidents,  touching  and  humorous  in  their  actuality  as  they 
pass  by,  and  yet  relevant — the  conversations  from  strawberry- 
bed  and  window  are  enchanting.  The  gardener’s  reticence  and 
gentleness  also  mean  a reserve  fund  of  emotion  which  is  wanting 
to  the  more  lax  and  sensational  writer  when  the  time  comes  for 
his  central  tragedy.  The  tragedy  round  which  Mr.  Allen’s  love 
story  ranges  itself  is  only  the  trapping  and  caging  of  a redbird, 
and  yet  it  is  so  pathetic  that  some  determination  is  needed 
before  it  can  be  read  a second  time.  He  does  not  strain  to 
exaggerate  a mole-hill  into  a mountain,  he  makes  no  common 
appeal  to  the  feelings  ; on  the  contrary,  he  understates,  he  leaves 
out  all  the  obviously  heartrending  parts.  But  by  the  time  we 
reach  p.  116  we  know  so  thoroughly  the  Quixotic  humaneness 
of  the  man  who  traps  his  favourite  bird  and  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  girl  for  whom  he  outrages  his  conscience,  that  we  feel 
the  incident  through  them  and  not  for  ourselves,  and  this,  we 
take  it,  is  the  greatest  virtue  an  artist  can  put  into  an  incident. 
We  would  not  exaggerate  Mr.  Allen’s  power.  “ A Kentucky 
Cardinal”  is  not  by  any  means  great  work  ; it  is  too  fanci- 
fully elusive  to  be  lastingly  impressive  ; after  the  lapse  of  a 
week  a reader  would  probably  have  no  very  clear  recollection 
of  any  part  of  it.  And  Mr.  Allen  makes  two  mistakes,  mis- 
takes even  from  his  point  of  view.  The  artist  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  American  when  he  converses  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Kentucky  before  the  war,  the  lecture  is  too  long  for  the  amount 
it  effects  in  the  story.  And,  secondly,  he  is  not  always  success- 
ful when  he  philosophizes  ; it  would  almost  need  the  curious 
graving  tool  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  state  impressively  some 
of  the  things  he  wishes  to  say. 

“ Behind  the  Magic  Mirror.”  By  Olive  Birrell.  London  : 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  & Co.  1896. 

The  author  of  “Behind  the  Magic  Mirror”  makes  a new 
and  commendable  departure  in  the  treatment  of  Spiritualism. 
Magic  as  a motive  power  in  the  action  of  a story,  as  a deus  ex 
machina , or,  at  any  rate,  as  a part  of  the  machinery,  is  likely 
to  prove  very  tiresome  ; but  people  do  exist  who  believe  more  or 
less  in  Spiritualism,  they  are  an  interesting  study,  and  it  is 
to  such  people,  rather  than  their  Spiritualism,  that  she  in- 
troduces us.  Her  central  figure  is  a girl  who  has  always  been 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  her  family  and  her  fellows.  In  her  child- 
hood she  displays  certain  unusual  powers  of  thought-reading, 
or  semi-conscious  reminiscence,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
the  best  part  of  the  book  traces  the  inevitable  growth  of  the 
element  of  insincerity  as  her  powers  become  known  and  she  is 
encouraged  to  cultivate  them  and  display  them.  The  tangle  of 
troubling  confusion  brings  her  to  the  verge  of  madness,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  the  suspicion  of  it.  “Behind  the  Magic  Mirror” 
is  an  exciting  book,  and  it  does  not  drag,  except,  perhaps,  at 
the  very  end,  where  the  hero  is  uninteresting  and  the  heroine 
fades  away. 

“ The  Power  of  the  Dog.”  By  Rowland  Grey.  London  : 
Jarrold  & Eons.  1896. 

Surely  there  was  a time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  the  run  of 

poor  novels  could,  at  any  rate,  be  read  with  personal  pleasure 

by  sentimental  and  imaginative  young  people  ? One  of  Miss 
Bellwood’s  deepest  and  truest  impersonations  used  to  be  the 
slatternly  woman  of  forty  to  fifty  who  neglected  her  duties  and 
overlooked  the  realities  of  her  life  that  she  might  ecstatically 
float  with  the  rapturous  stream  of  the  novelette.  What  were 
husband  and  household  and  other  dreary  littlenesses  of  exist- 
ence to  her  ? She  was  in  love  with  Aubrey  Plantagenet — 

“only  imagine  it  ! ” We  do  not  think  she  had  a name  ; she 

was  too  universal  a conception  to  be  thus  limited.  But  what 
would  she  make  of  “The  Pow^of  the  Dog”  and  fifty  other 
novels  of  the  newer  sort  ? They  would  attract  her  about  as 
much  as  “ Les  Paysans”  or  “Cousin  Pons.”  By  virtue  of  a 
certain  negative  quality,  “The  Power  of  the  Dog”  comes  into 
the  same  category  as  “ Cousin  Pons  ” ; in  neither  case  could 
the  readers  dream  themselves  into  the  position  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  and  find  the  situations  very  agreeable.  The  philo- 
sopher to  whom  this  personal  fashion  of  reading  was  the  great 
aesthetical  crime,  and  a knock-kneed  attempt  at  the  great  ethical 
crime,  could  divide  fiction  into  good  and  bad,  according  as  it  was 
“ ob”  or  “sub,”  to  use  Mr.  Ruskin’s  contemptuous  abbreviations. 
But  he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  when  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  bad  “ ob  ” novels  had  not  yet  appeared  in  such 
numbers.  It  is  still  true  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
public  read  fiction  personally,  so  much  the  larger  portion* 
indeed,  that  if  heads  were  numbered  the  rest  would  hardly 
count,  and  what  are  all  these  poor  people  to  do  now  that  authors 
are  taking  to  masquerade  in  the  disguise  of  artists  ? Will 
there  soon  be  no  more  dear  Aubrey  Plantagenets  ? Surely  the 
authors  are  making  a mistake  in  refusing  to  tickle  the  fancy 
of  the  many.  Or  do  they  imagine  that  they  deceive  the 
few  ? The  inexpressible  air  of  complacency  that  runs 
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through  “ The  Power  of  the  Dog  ” would  seem  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative.  Rowland  Grey  certainly 
fancies  herself  a serious  artist  because  she  marches  along, 
in  all  solemnity,  with  her  tall,  dark,  beautiful,  bored,  heart- 
less woman  and  the  subject-painter  who  tries  to  paint  her 
as  “ Sister  Helen,”  and  really  cares  for  art  all  the  time,  and 
despises  his  adoring  wife,  who  cannot  understand  him,  and  so 
on.  Gracious  heavens  ! this  is  the  kind  of  theme  that  should 
be  strictly  reserved  to  real  artists — and  to  the  beginners,  who 
must  be  allowed  to  plunge  far  out  of  their  depths  at  the  first 
go.  But  this  is  Rowland  Grey’s  sixth  or  seventh  published 
volume  at  least,  and  there  is  really  no  occasion  for  self-com- 
placency. A kind  friend  might  well  advise  her  to  keep  severely 
to  the  level  of  her  sub- theme  in  “The  Power  of  the  Dog,”  the 
love  of  a stalwart  country  doctor  for  the  stepmothered 
daughter  of  the  parson.  The  majority  are  always  crying  for 
bread,  and  they  will  not  put  up  with  stones  much  longer. 

“The  Harding  Scandal.”  By  Frank  Barrett.  London  : Chatto 
& Windus.  1896. 

The  author  of  “ The  Harding  Scandal  ” makes  his  hero,  who 
reads  manuscript  novels  for  a publisher,  remark,  “You’ve  only 
to  thrust  a paper-knife  in  the  middle  and  sniff  it,  to  know 
whether  the  stuff  is  good  or  bad.”  Mr.  Frank  Barrett  has, 
presumably,  enough  reputation  to  set  him  above  the  fear  of 
any  professional  reader’s  nose  ; but  a sniff  or  two  in  the  middle 
of  “The  Harding  Scandal”  would  not  afford  a critic  any  very 
rapturous  and  alluring  sensation.  He  would  merely  receive  an 
impression  that  Mr.  Barrett  has  no  natural  gift  for  writing 
sentences  that  attract  and  impress,  and  that  he  has  taken  no 
great  pains  to  remedy  the  defect.  Having  read  through  the 
two  volumes,  however,  the  critic  concludes  that  “ The  Harding 
Scandal”  is  interesting  because  it  is  a falling  between  two 
stools.  As  a story  of  false  charges  and  diamond  stealing  it 
does  not  work  out  in  a manner  to  please  the  particular  tastes 
of  a mystery  and  scandal  lover  ; things  are  not  properly 
explained  and  rounded  off,  and  there  are  long  passages  when 
nothing  exciting  happens,  and  people  are  only  thinking.  These 
dull  passages  are  the  signs  of  an  attempt  to  write  something 
better  than  a mere  detective  story,  something  human  ; but  as 
Mr.  Barrett’s  humanity  and  psychology  are  still  in  rather  an 
elementary  stage,  the  sum  total  is  not  a remarkable  success. 

“Moff.”  By  J.  Tweeddale.  London  : T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

It  is  a relief  to  hear  from  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  that  Scotch 
authors  write  for  English  readers,  not  for  the  delectation  of 
their  own  countrymen.  This  authoritative  statement  puts  a 
Southerner  at  his  ease.  He  might  else  be  troubled  by  the  fancy 
that  the  humour  in  “ Moff”  was  some  subtle  essence  beyond  his 
coarse  perceptions,  and  that  it  showed  great  stupidity  if  he 
failed  to  be  interested  in  the  inhabitants  of  Cuddy-hillocks, 
Johnnie  Dod,  grocer,  Ritchie  Stott,  butcher,  and  Willie  Cuddy, 
cobbler,  or  in  the  exact  reason  why  Willie  Gair  of  the  Latche 
harkened  in  to  Sandy  Cowe  of  the  Knowe,  or  in  the  number 
of  draps  of  Cleekim  Special  some  one  had  in  his  e’e. 
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THE  SIMPSON  LEVER  CHAIN 

HAS 

REVOLUTIONISED  CYCLING 

By  Diminishing  Exertion,  Increasing  Speed,  Lessening  Friction,  Render- 
ing Ascent  of  Hills  Easv,  and  giving  to  Lady  Riders  Absolute 
Grace  in  Action. 

It  is  now  used  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Princesses 
Victoria  and  Maud  of  Wales,  Prince  George  of  Greece;  Mr.  Labouchere,  M.P., 
Mr.  Drucker,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bainbridge,  M.P.,  Countess  De  La  Warr,  Lady  Jeune, 
&c.  &c. 

Can  be  fitted  to  every  machine  at  small  cost. 

On  View  Every  Day  at  the 

London  Show  Rooms— 119  Regent  Street,  W. 


THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGED— JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 

Proprietor , J.  CLARK. 


THE  LONDON  HOUSE, 

RESTAURANT  DIEUDONNE, 

RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S. 

Most  charming  and  luxuriously  decorated  in  the  real  Louis  XV.  style  for  recherchS 
Dinners,  Luncheons,  and  Suppers  at  fixed  price  and  a la  carte.  Dining  Salons  for 
parties.  Electric  light  throughout.  Telegraphic  address : “ Guffanti,  London.’ 
Telephone  No.  35265.  The  Grand  Salon  on  the  first  floor  is  now  open. 

MATE  s PARAGUAY  TEA 

The  only  Tea  free  from  Tannic  Acid. 

No  Astringency. 

PIFT  Y-PIYE  MILLIONS 

Of  the  Most  Healthy  People  in  the  World 

DRINK  MATE  TEA. 


+■ 


DUNLOP 

Pneumatic 

Have  become 
universal  for  Cycles  ; 
they  possess 
equal  advantages 


Tyres 

for  Carriages 


ADVANTAGES  . — The  perfection  of  ease.— Absolutely  noiseless.— Reduction  in  draught  of 
one  third. — Saving  of  all  wear  to  the  carriage. — Suitable  to  the  roughest  roads. — Give  no 
trouble. — Appearance  of  wheel  practically  unaltered. — Can  be  fitted  to  existing  wheels. 

A large  Exhibition  oj  Carriages,  built  by  the  best  Coachbuilders,  and  each  fitted  with  these 
Tyres,  can  be  seen  at,  also  full  particulars  obtained  on  application  from. 

The  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd., 

14  Regent  Street  (Waterloo  Place),  S.W. 


Sufferers  from  GOUT,  CONSTIPATION,  FLATULENCY", 
INDIGESTION,  DYSPEPSIA, and  NEBVE  EXHAUSTION 
■wiU  get  immediate  relief  by  drinking  MATE  TEA. 


Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON,  writing  in  the  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON 
NEWS,  says 

“ I have  tasted  the  Mat 6 tea  and  found  it  perfectly  palatable  and  agreeable. 
It  seems  to  he  universally  approved  of  as  a refreshing  and  stimulating 
beverage.  It  enables  workers  to  continue  their  labours,  or  travellers  to 
pursue  their  journeys  for  long  periods  without  food.” 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  JOURNAL  says 

11  Mate  has  a sustaining  power  which  neither  Indian  or  China  tea,  coffee,  or 
even  chocolate,  can  claim.  Travellers  drinking  Mate  can  go  six  or  seven 
hours  without  feeling  the  want  of  food." 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Medical  Opinions,  “Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  &c. 


SPA,  BELGIUM. 

Twelve  Hours  from  London. 

(~'ERCLE  DES  STRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  &c.,  as  at 

Monte  Carlo. — For  details,  address  Secretary.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting,  and 
Lawn  Tennis.  Theatres,  Concerts.  Superb  Bathing  Establishment. — For  details 
apply  to  M.  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary,  Casino. 


To  be  obtained  from 

The  MATE  TEA  CO.,  39  Victoria  St.,  Westminster. 

Price  3s.  per  lb.,  post  free.  ASENT8  INVITED. 
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THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street , West  Strand , W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
President — H.  R. H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Chairman— SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


Treasurers 


r G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

IH.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  poor  on  their  own  application,  with- 
out Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every 
day  more  urgent  that  a large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible 
Eye  Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly 
growing  needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In- 
Patients  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief. 
This  will  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a New  Site,  to  pro- 
vide which,  and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic 
Science  and  Surgery,  a sum  of  at  least  ,£50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main- 
tenance purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  & Co.,  Strand  ; Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ; or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


JSt'ittsb  ©rpban 

SLOUGH. 


For  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Destitute 
Orphans  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  of  all  de- 
nominations, whose  parents  were  once  in  prosperous 
circumstances.  Orphans  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of 
7 and  12,  and  are  retained  until  15. 

The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  increased  support  of 
an  Institution  which  has  been  carrying  on  its  work  of 
usefulness  nearly  70  years,  and  which  is  dependent  on 
Voluntary  aid. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  most  thankfully  received. 
Annual  Subscriptions  : — For  One  Vote,  10s.  6d.  ; for  Two 
Votes,  1 is.;  Life  Subscription  for  One  Vote,  5s.; 
for  Two  Votes,  ffio  10s. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Manchester 
and  Salford  Bank,  Limited,  20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 

Offices— 62  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 

London,  E.C. 

CHARLES  T.  HOSKINS, 

Secretary. 

'J'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  8 2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World  1 10  4 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance , and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  & SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  & JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

ADMISSION  DAILY,  ONE  SHILLING. 

IFORESTERS’  GREAT  FETE  MONDAY",  AUGUST  24. 

CRYSTAL  PLAILJVCIE. 

MAGNIFICENT  FIREWORKS, 

Every  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  8.30, 
by  C.  T.  BROCK  & CO. 

Can  be  witnessed  by  tens  of  thousands  without  extra  payment. 

VTMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  Two  Grand 

Ballets,  FAUST  and  LA  DANSE.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.,  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'T'he  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

A Est.  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ;£ 300, 000.  Total  Funds,  over  ^1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £33,000,000. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

fF.  GREEN  & CO.  1 Head  Offices: 

Managers  ..  \ ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO.)  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

1 ' GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  EGYPT, ) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY  1 even- week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN  I 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 1 .JUJIL1  , . . . ,, 

LAND,  and  TASMANIA } eveU  knight. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  CooUspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


C*  LENCAIRN  MAIN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COM- 

AJ  PANY,  Limited. 

NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Glenluce  Gold  Mining  Company  having 
been  amalgamated  with  this  Company,  the  Capital  has  been  increased  to  ,£  550,000, 
composed  as  follows  : 

To  holders  in  the  Glencairn  Main  Reef  Gold  Mining 


Company,  share  for  share  . . . . . . . . 225,000  shares. 

To  holders  in  the  Glenluce  Gold  Mining  Company, 

share  for  share  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  225,000  shares. 

Working  capital,  ,£150,000  obtained  from  issue  of  50,000 

shares  at  £2  • • • • • • • • • • • • 50,000  shares. 

Reserve  shares ..  ..  ..  50,000  shares. 


550, coo  shares. 


Shareholders  have  the  right  of  applying  up  to  the  6th  October  for  the  new  issue 
of  50  000  shares  at  £ 3 per  share,  at  the  rate  of  one  new  share  for  every  nine  old 
shares  standing  in  their  names  on  the  21st  September  next.  Holders  cf  share 
warrants  to  bearer  must  exhibit  same  at  the  Company’s  Office  in  order  to  claim 
their  rights  in  respect  of  same. 

Application  forms  and  full  part'culars  can  be  obtained  of  the  London  Agents. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  21st  September  to  5th  October  inclusive. 

The  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company,  Limited,  London  Agents. 

7 Lothbury,  E.C.  THOS.  HONEY,  Secretary. 

17th  August,  1896. 

FREEHOLD  PROPERTY.  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

Nos.  35  and  37  Whitecross  Street. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  of  the  CITY  of 

LONDON  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday,  2.2nd 
September,  1896,  at  Half-past  One  o’clock,  to  receive  Tenders  for  taking  on 
LEASE,  or  for  the  purchas ; of  the  FREEHOLD  of  the  important  and  valuable 
premises  situate  and  being  Nos.  35  and  27  Whitecrost  Street,  in  the  City  of  London, 
comprising  the  excellent  and  modern-built  Warehouse  of  Basement  and  Five  Floors. 

The  premises  possess  a frontage  of  about  28  feet  to  Whitecross  Street,  and  occupy 
an  area  of  about  1,770  superficial  feet. 

Particulars  and  plan  of  the  premises  may  be  had  on  application  to  this  Office, 
together  with  the  conditions  of  Lease  and  Sale. 

Tenders  should  be  sealed  and  endorsed  outside,  “Tender  for  taking  on  Lease  or 
for  purchasing  (as  the  case  may  be)  Nos.  35  and  37  Whitecross  Street,  and  must  be 
addressed  to  the  undersigned  and  delivered  before  half-past  One  o clock  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  1896. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender. 

Persons  sending  in  Tenders  must  attend  personally,  or  by  their  agent  duly 
authorized  in  writing,  and  be  prepared  to  sign  the  agreement  and  pay  the  deposit 
required  by  the  conditions. 

Guildhall,  E.C.  H.  MONTAGUE  BATES, 

August  1896.  Principal  Clerk  to  the  said  Commissioners . 
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r;UY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  — The 

^ WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  Thursday,  October  1st. 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  combined  value  of  £360  are  awarded 
annually,  and  numerous  prizes  and  medals  are  open  for  competition  by  Students  of 
the  School. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  wards  during  last  year  was  6,325. 

All  Hospital  appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge,  and  the  holders  of 
resident  appointments  are  provided  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  College  accommodates  60  Students  under  the  supervision  of  a resident 
Warden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 
The  Clubs  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A Handbook  of  information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  medical  profession  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

For  the  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course  of 
study  advised,  regulations  of  the  College,  &c.,  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the 
Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

riUY’S  HOSPITAL  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE.— Early 

application  should  be  made  to  secure  ROOMS  for  the  Winter  Session. 
Rent  from  ros.  to  16s.  a week.— Apply  to  the  Warden,  the  College,  Guy’s 
Hospital,  S.E. 

CT  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Paddington,  W.— The  WINTER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  October  1,  with  an 
Introductory  Address,  at  4 p.m.,  by  Mr.  MORTON  SMALE.  The  Annual  Dinner 
will  be  held  in  the  Evening  at  the  King's  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant,  Dr.  FAR- 
QUHARSON,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

On  October  2nd  a Conversazione  will  be  held-  in  the  old  and  new  Out-Patients 
Rooms  and  in  the  Medical  School. 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

One.  of  ^105,  *Five  of  ,£52  10s.  will  be  awarded  by  Examination  on  September  23 
and  24. 

(*  Two  of  which  are  specially  open  to  Students  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.) 

There  are  Sixteen  Resident  Appointments  in  the  Hospital  open  to  Students  with- 
out expense.  The  School  provides  complete  preparation  for  the  Higher  Examina- 
tions and  Degrees  of  the  Universities. 

The  Residential  College  is  at  present  at  33  and  35  Westbourne  Terrace,  W. 
Terms  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Warden,  Mr.  E.  W.  Roughton. 

CLARENCE  MEMORIAL  WING. 

The  Foundation-stone  of  this  important  addition  to  the  Hospital  was  laid  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  builders  are  now  at  work  upon  it.  This  new 
wing  will  provide  a new  Out-Patients’  Department,  Wards  for  Lying-in  Women, 
and  a Residential  College  for  Medical  Officers  and  Students,  who  will  then  be  close 
to  their  work  and  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  Medical  School. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Madden,  the  School  Secretary. 

G.  P.  FIELD,  Dean. 

A.  P.  LUFF,  M.D.,  Sub-Dean. 


THING’S  COLLEGE,  London.— STUDENTS  in  Arts  and 

Science,  Engineering,  Architecture,  and  Applied  Sciences,  Medicine,  and 
other  branches  of  education  will  be  admitted  for  the  NEXT  TERM  on  Tuesday, 
September  29th.  Evening  Classes  commence  Thursday,  October  1st. 

Students  are  classed  on  entrance  according  to  their  proficiency,  and  terminal 
reports  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  Matriculated  Students  are  sent  to  their 
parents  and  guardians.  There  are  Entrance  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

Students  who  are  desirous  of  studying  any  particular  subject  or  subjects,  without 
attending  the  complete  courses  of  the  various  Faculties,  can  be  admitted  as  non- 
matriculated  Students  on  payment  of  the  separate  fees  for  such  classes  as  they  select. 

The  College  has  an  entrance  both  from  the  Strand  and  from  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, close  to  the  Temple  Station. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King’s  College, 
London,  W.C. 

gT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 


Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  will  commence  on  October  1,  and  continue  till  July,  1897. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course,  £21,  or  ,£18  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital ; or  £5  5s. 
each  for  single  subjects. 

There  is  a Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital,  E.C. 

A Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


'J'HE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Thursday,  October  1. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  general  hospital  in  the  kingdom,  and  contains  nearly 
800  beds.  Number  of  in-patients  last  year,  10,559  \ out-patients,  154,627  ; accidents, 
16,323. 

Surgical  operations  daily.  Major  operations  in  1895,  1,779. 

Appointments  : -Fifty  qualified  resident  or  salaried  appointments  are  made 
annually.  Dress?rs,  maternity  assistants,  clinical,  and  post-mortem  clerks  are  ap- 
pointed every  three  months.  All  appointments  are  free  to  students  of  the  Hospital. 
Resident  officers  have  free  board. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes.— Entrance  Scholarships,  value  ^120,  £ 60 , £60,  £35, 
£30,  and  .£20,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  September.  Numerous 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  given  annually. 

Fees  120  guineas  in  one  payment,  or  130  guineas  by  instalments.  A reduction  of 
15  guineas  is  allowed  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  profession. 

Luncheons  or  dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  in  the  Students’  Club. 
The  Students’  Clubs  Union,  embracing  all  the  Scientific,  Social,  and  Athletic 
Clubs,  is  available  to  all  Students.  The  Clubs  Union  Ground  is  at  Lower 
Edmonton. 

The  Metropolitan,  Metropolitan  District,  East  London,  and  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way Stations  are  close  to  the  Hospital  and  College. 

For  further  information  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to 

Mile  End,  E.  Munro  Scott,  Warden. 


JHE  COLONIAL 
COLLEGE, 
PIOLLESLEY 
BAY, 

SUFFOLK. 


Seaside.  Farms  1,800  acres 

Finest  Climate  in  England. 

Training  for  Colonial  Life. 
Introductions  to  Colonial  Life. 

Many  Public  School  and 
University  Men  have 
Passed  through  the  College, 

And  are  settled  in 
All  parts  of  the  World. 

Information  from 
Resident  Director  at  College, 

Or  from  London  Office, 

6 Victoria  Street, 

We  tminster  Abbey. 


"DIXHOLME,  DORKING.— BOYS  are  prepared  for  the 

“■  . PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY.  Inclusive  fees,  80  or  100 
Gummas  a year,  according  to  age.  Boys  under  six  years  of  age  are  taught  in  the 
Kinder  Garten  Department  by  a fully  trained  teacher.  Fees,  60  Guineas  a year. 
Principal,  Miss  Braham  (Cambridge  Higher  Local  Certificate  in  Honours). 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS , BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address : “BOOKMEN,  LONDON.”  Cede:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P-  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  & BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


T3  00KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON’S  LIST 

OF  NEW  NOVELS  NOW  READY. 


GODDESSES  THREE.  By  D.  Hugh 
Pryce.  2 vols.  12  s. — THE  YOKE  OF 
FREEDOM.  By  Charles  James , Author  of 
“ On  Turnham  Green  ” &c.  1 vol.  6s. — OUT 

OF  THE  WORKHOUSE.  By  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Martin , Author  of  “ Bmtomart  <jfc. 
1 vol.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


A NEW  WORK  BY  EDWARD  WHYMPER. 

Now  ready,  price  3s.  net. 

CHAMONIX  AND  THE  RANGE 
OF  MONT  BLANC. 

By  EDWARD  WHYMPER, 

Author  of 

**  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps,”  “ Travels  amongst  the  Great  Andes,”  &c. 

With  65  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

A feu>  Copies  in  sheets,  with  uncut  edges,  are  resei~ued for  binding, 
price  6s.  net.  Application  for  these  must  be  made  direct  to  the  Author. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

Just  published,  in  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  STORY  j OF  A LOST  SOUL. 

A NOVEL. 

By  HUGH  COLEMAN  DAVIDSON, 

Author  of  “The  Green  Hills  by  the  Sea,”  “Not  a Moment  to  Spare,”  “ The  Old 
Adam,”  &c.  &c. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  & CO.,  Ltd. 


ON  AUGUST  26,  NO.  3,  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING,  OF  THE 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  SERIES  OF 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

Edited  by  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY. 


Contents. 


ASSYE  AND  WELLINGTON  : an 
Anniversary  Study.  By  Major- 
General  J.  F.  Maurice,  C.B. 

THE  IMPERIAL  CORONATION 
AT  MOSCOW.  By  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A SOUDANESE 
SOLDIER(An  Efff.ndi  Gifoon). 
Dictated  in  Arabic  to  and  Trans- 
lated by  Captain  Machell.  (Con- 
tinued.) 

THE  FATE  OF  DUBOURG.  By 
Charles  Selby  Oakley. 


THE  FRINGE  OF  THE  DESERT. 

By  D.  G.  Hogarth. 
CONCERNING  TOAST. 

THE  PRODIGAL'S  RETURN.  By 
Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

HOW  TO  SEE  THE  ZOO.  By 
C.  J.  Cornish. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  OLD  AGE 
By  Walter  Ramal. 

PAGES  FROM  A PRIVATE 
DIARY. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA.  Chapters 
XXXIII.-XXXVI.  By  W.  E. 
Norris. 


LONDON : SMITH,  ELDER  & CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
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THE  PLACE  TO  SPEND  THE  SUMMER  HOLIDAYS. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 

The  most  delightful  spot  on  the  South  Coast,  within 

tivo  hours  from  London . 

Bracing  and  Invigorating  Air. 

Charming  Walks  and  Drives. 


Parade  under  Private  Control  of  De  La  Warr  Estate. 


EXCELLENT  BOATING  AND  FISHING.  CRICKET. 
LAWN  TENNIS.  “ EIGHTEEN  HOLE  ” GOLF  LINKS. 


SPLENDID  HOTELS. 

SACKVILLE  and  MARINE, 

WITH  MODERATE  TARIFFS. 


HERR  WURM’S  WORLD-RENOWNED 

VIENNESE  WHITE  HAND 

ENGAGED  FOR  THE  WHOLE  SEASON. 


B E X H I L L-O  N-S  E A. 

THE  SPLENDID  NEW  KURSAAL  NOW  OPEN. 


FAST  TR  AI N S-LONDON  TO  BEXHILL. 

(L.B.  & S.C.R.) 

From  VICTORIA— 8.10,  9.50,  and  10.15  a.m.,  12  noon,  1.30,  3.26,  4.30,  and  6.50  p.m. 
„ LONDON  BRIDGE— 6.30,  8.5,  and  10.5  a.m.;  12.5,  4.5,  5.5,  and  7.0  p.m. 

Extra  Fast  Trains  from  London  Bridge  on  SATURDAYS  at  2.5  and  3.20  p.m.,  and  on 

WEDNESDAYS  at  9.10  p.m. 


N.B. — Bexli ill-on- Sea  is  not  shut  in  by  Cliffs,  but  stands  on  the  edye  of  the 
open  Country,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  DELIGHTFUL  SCENERY  in 
SUSSEX. 


REGISTERED  AS  A NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  Spottiswoode  & Co.,  5 New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  OScp, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London — Saturday,  22  A zigust,  1896, 
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{An  Educational  Supplemetit  will  be  published  with 
our  next  issue.) 

NOTES. 

THE  news  of  the  week  is  that  the  rebellion  in 
Rhodesia  has  at  length  been  brought  to  an  end, 
and,  if  we  can  believe  the  correspondents,  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
personal  intervention  had  something  to  do  with  this 
good  result.  We  see  evidences  of  his  energy,  too,  in 
the  announcement  that  the  railway  from  Mafeking  will 
soon  be  completed  as  far  as  Palapye,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  Buluwayo  in  a year  or  so.  The  Beira 
railway  also  is  being  pushed  on  vigorously.  In  a 
couple  of  years  Buluwayo  will  have  direct  communica- 
tion with  Cape  Town,  Salisbury  will  be  linked  with 
Beira  and  the  East  Coast  steamers,  and  then  the 
question  whether  there  are  valuable  gold  mines  in 
Rhodesia  will  soon  be  solved  definitively.  As  a 
pacificator  of  savages,  too,  the  iron  horse  is  without  a 
rival,  and  consequently  we  may  venture  to  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  more  Matabele  risings.  There  is  a 
rumour  that  Mr.  Rhodes,  after  having  done  his  best  for 
Rhodesia,  will  return  to  London  and  place  himself  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  report  is  true  or  not  ; we  do  know 
that  the  more  Mr.  Rhodes  does  for  Rhodesia,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  himself  in  the  long  run. 

It  really  seems  now  and  then  as  if  the  Government  at 
Pretoria  was  determined  to  do  everything  in  its  power, 
even  after  the  event,  to  justify  the  Jameson  raid.  This 
week  a telegram  reached  London  to  the  effect  that  the 
First  Volksraad  of  the  Transvaal  has  decided  to 
prohibit  mining  under  bewaarplatsen  claims  at  present, 
and  has  suggested  that  these  claims  should  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  partly  of  the  Government  and  partly  of  the 
farmers — the  original  owners  of  the  land.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  telegram,  and 
therefore  we  will  postpone  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion until  such  time  as  our  information  is  complete;  but 
we  are  afraid  that  the  Transvaal  Government  has 
persuaded  itself  that,  because  the  law  does  not  speak 
clearly  on  this  matter,  it  may  benefit  its  burghers  at  the 
expense  of  the  foreign  mining  companies  without  doing 
much  harm.  As  a matter  of  fact,  such  a decision  as 
the  ambiguous  telegram  indicates  would  ruin  not  a few 
of  the  great  Rand  mining  companies,  and  would  injure 
twenty  others.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  Transvaal 
Government  will  now  take  to  heart  the  phrase  so  often 
on  the  lips  of  President  Kruger  : — “ It  is  righteousness 
that  exalteth  a nation.” 

Rear-Admiral  Rawson,  it  seems,  reached  Zanzibar  in 
the  nick  of  time.  At  7 o’clock  on  Thursday  morning 
he  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Said  Khalid,  the  usurper,  call- 
ing on  him  to  haul  down  his  flag  and  surrender  himself 


a prisoner,  and  directing  his  followers  to  pile  their 
arms  and  leave  the  palace  before  9 a.m.,  and  inti- 
mating that  if  he  disobeyed  these  injunctions  British 
warships  would  open  fire  on  the  palace.  Khalid  began  to 
increase  his  fortifications,  and  a corvette  in  his  pos- 
session loaded  her  guns  and  trained  them  on  the  British 
squadron.  Rear-Admiral  Rawson  paid  no  attention  to 
all  this  until  nine  had  struck,  and  then  his  ships  opened 
fire.  Forty  minutes  afterwards  the  corvette  was  sunk, 
the  enemies’  g'uns  silenced,  the  palace  a heap  of 
smouldering  ruins,  and  Khalid  a refugee  in  the  German 
Consulate.  And  now  Hamud,  our  choice,  is  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar.  This  result  may  be  disappointing  ; many 
persons  believed  that  Khalid’s  impudence  had  given  us 
a good  opportunity  to  abolish  Arab  rule  and  slavery 
with  it,  and  to  turn  Zanzibar  into  a British  colony  ; but 
France  and  Germany,  it  appears,  have  still  some 
Consular  rights  in  Zanzibar,  and  Germany,  of  course, 
does  not  feel  inclined  to  relinquish  them  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  good  government.  Germany  requires  a 
material  quid  pro  quo.  Noble  Germany  ! 

As  we  predicted  last  week,  the  Nile  Expedition  has 
entered  on  its  final  stage,  the  advance  on  Dongola 
having  begun  on  Wednesday,  when  the  force  which  has 
been  concentrated  at  Suarda,  waiting  for  the  rise  of 
the  Nile  and  the  arrival  of  river  transport,  set  out 
on  its  southward  march,  and  occupied  Absarat.  There 
is  still  some  delay  in  getting  the  fittings  into  the  new 
gunboats,  which  were  brought  up  the  river  in  sections, 
but  this  need  not  retard  the  rest  of  the  expedition,  as  the 
seven  stern-wheel  steamers  and  over  two  hundred  sailing 
boats  are  through  the  cataracts,  and  available  at  once, 
and  the  new  gunboats  can  easily  catch  them  before  the 
fighting  begins,  if  there  is  any.  The  Sirdar  and  his  staff 
have  certainly  had  more  than  their  share  of  ill-luck  in 
the  shape  of  cholera,  sandstorms,  a late  Nile,  and  a 
terrific  temperature  ; but  his  distinction  will  be  all  the 
greater  in  successfully  pulling  through  an  expedition 
that  has  encountered  difficulties  enough  to  disorganize 
the  best  laid  plans. 

It  is  clear  that  Major  Dhanis’s  expedition  on  the 
Welle,  of  which  the  details  are  just  leaking  out,  is  part 
of  the  plan  long  ago  agreed  upon  with  the  Congo 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  joint  ope- 
rations for  “ smashing  ” the  Khalifa.  Nohody  now 
imagines  that  the  Anglo-Egyptian  force  will  stop  at 
Dongola,  and  if  the  process  of  driving  the  Dervishes 
southward  and  breaking  up  their  great  camp  at  Omdur- 
man  is  carried  out,  precautions  will  have  to  be  taken 
both  in  Uganda  and  in  the  Congo  State  with  a view 
to  making  the  process  complete.  Major  Dhanis  will 
probably  reoccupy  without  opposition  the  ports  on  the 
Upper  Nile  between  Lado  and  Duffileh  from  which  the 
Congo  troops  were  driven  a couple  of  years  ago,  and  then, 
no  doubt,  he  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
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push  on  as  far  north  as  Bohr,  the  southern  outpost  of 
the  Khalifa’s  power  in  that  direction.  What  will 
happen  in  the  western  part  of  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  where 
the  Dervish  power  is  weakened  by  insurrections,  and 
where  the  French  may  have  something  to  say,  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict  ; but  everything  points  to  a complete 
re-partition  and  reopening  of  that  part  of  Africa  which 
has  for  so  many  years  been  given  over  to  anarchy. 

Congratulations  on  the  happy  termination  of  the 
Cretan  difficulty  may  safely  be  postponed  for  a while. 
It  is  now  said  that  the  Sultan  has  accepted  in  principle 
the  scheme  of  autonomy  agreed  upon  by  the  Powers, 
subject  to  some  slight  modifications  which  it  is  hoped 
will  have  been  argued  out  of  the  way  by  the  end  of  this 
week — and  the  correspondents  at  the  various  European 
capitals  regard  this  as  an  ending  to  the  entire  difficulty. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  impossible  that  these  bright  hopes 
may  be  realized  ; but  the  Turk  has  accepted  any 
number  of  principles  in  past  years,  and  always  found 
some  slight  modification  by  which  to  render  the  whole 
affair  ridiculous.  When  the  Turkish  garrison  actually 
quits  the  island,  and  the  Christian  Governor  is  visibly 
installed  at  Canea,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  say  that 
the  Cretan  business  is  temporarily  settled.  Until  then 
fighting  will  continue,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  will 
remain  in  jeopardy.  The  most  serious  conflicts  in  the 
course  of  the  whole  rising  have  occurred  since  the 
diplomatists  arranged  what  they  hoped  would  be  a 
truce  ; and  the  Cretan  insurgents  are  now  so  well 
supplied  with  arms  that  nothing  short  of  Turkish 
evacuation,  and  an  autonomy  amounting  in  practice  to 
independence,  will  induce  them  to  stop  fighting. 

The  Spaniards  are  spoken  of  as  a civilized  people, 
and  the  Cuban  insurgents  possess,  in  the  abstract,  a 
highly  modern  framework  of  Republican  institutions, 
but  the  warfare  between  them  is  rapidly  degenerating 
into  pure  barbarism.  The  provisional  Government  of 
the  rebels  have  issued  a decree  forbidding  all  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Under  it,  any  man  who  sows  or  gathers  a 
crop  will  be  shot  as  a traitor,  and  to  this  no  exceptions 
are  to  be  made,  even  where  the  offender  is  an  avowed 
sympathizer  with  the  rebels,  and  intends  his  crop  for 
their  use.  Complete  destruction  of  all  kinds  of  property 
is  furthermore  enjoined,  as  a rule,  upon  the  insurgent 
forces.  On  the  other  hand,  General  Weyler  promul- 
gates an  order  prohibiting  all  harvest  operations 
throughout  the  coffee  and  sugar  districts.  Such  crops 
as  exist  must  be  allowed  to  rot  where  they  stand  ; the 
planter  who  seeks  to  save  any  portion  of  them  will  be 
shot.  Thus  both  sides  between  them  officially  commit 
themselves  to  the  annihilation  of  every  form  of  wealth 
on  the  island,  and  the  reduction  of  the  entire  population 
to  beggary  and  starvation.  This  is  plain  savagery, 
and  Christendom  has  as  obvious  a right  to  interfere  to 
stop  it  as  it  has  to  suppress  the  slave  trade. 

It  need  surprise  no  one  if  President  Cleveland  does 
intervene,  and  that  with  decisive  promptness,  to  save 
what  is  left  of  civilized  life  in  Cuba.  He  occupies  a 
personal  position  of  peculiar  independence,  since  from  a 
politician’s  point  of  view  the  party  which  elected  him  to 
the  Presidency  may  be  said  now  hardly  to  exist.  The 
Democrats  have  repudiated  his  fiscal  policy,  and  the 
Republicans  are,  of  course,  at  daggers-drawn  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  Tariff.  Measured  by  these  standards 
of  domestic  politics,  he  would  seem  to  be  going  out  of 
office  under  a heavy  cloud  of  unpopularity.  But  it  is 
open  to  him  to  change  all  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  by  this  bold  move  in  foreign  politics.  If  he  called 
“ halt  ! ” to  Spain,  it  is  certain  that  the  two  rival  parties 
now  fighting  for  the  Presidency  would  outvie  each 
other  in  enthusiastic  support  of  his  action.  Neither 
Mr.  McKinley  nor  Mr.  Bryan  would  dream  for  a 
moment  of  attempting  to  stem  the  popular  torrent  of 
hatred  for  the  Spaniard  which  such  a step  would  let 
loose  in  America  ; they  would  be  forced  instead  to  add 
to  its  impetus  by  all  the  means  at  their  disposal.  The 
effect  of  such  a violent  diversion  upon  the  pending 
campaign  it  is  impossible  to  forecast,  but  it  would  at 
least  restore  Mr.  Cleveland  to  his  place  as  the  chief 
figure  in  American  public  life — a consideration  to  which 
vve  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  is  indifferent. 


It  is  wonderful  how  bellicose  your  “ Little  Englander  ” 
becomes  when  he  wants  the  State  to  step  in  to  avenge  his 
personal  wrongs.  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  in  the  face  of  distinct, 
warnings  and  prohibitions,  went  across  to  Antwerp  last 
week  with  the  avowed  intention  of  starting  a movement 
that  would  “paralyse”  the  European  shipping  trade. 
The  Belgian  authorities,  who  have  no  wish  to  be 
“ paralysed,”  especially  by  meddlesome  foreigners, 
promptly  took  Mr.  Tillett  in  hand,  and  fired  him  out 
in  accordance  with  the  well-known  and  perfectly  legal 
procedure  employed  in  such  cases  by  every  civilized 
Power,  England  excepted.  Arrives  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  in 
London,  and  demands,  in  the  finest  Ashmead-Bartlett 
style,  that  all  the  resources  of  the  Empire — naval,  mili- 
tary, and  reserve — shall  instantly  be  set  in  motion  to 
avenge  the  insult.  Mr.  Tillett  and  his  backers  have 
probably  learnt  by  this  time  that  when  Englishmen 
go  to  a foreign  country  they  are  governed  by  the  laws 
of  that  country,  which  they  must  obey  or  suffer  the 
consequences.  Arrest  without  a definite  legal  charge, 
and  expulsion  by  executive  decree,  are,  it  is  true, 
illegal  in  this  country  ; but  even  a London  County 
Council  Alderman  does  not  carry  the  British  Constitu- 
tion about  with  him  as  an  atmosphere,  and  he  must 
adapt  himself  to  the  climate  he  visits. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  possesses  no  attractions 
as  a financial  investment,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
is  a failure,  as  some  of  the  papers  keep  on  crying  out. 
Many  a city  spends  millions  in  dock  accommodation 
which  can  never  be  directly  remunerative,  and  we  fancy 
that  Manchester  has  no  cause  to  grumble  even  if  she  has 
to  go  for  a long  time  without  interest  on  the  money 
advanced.  The  Canal  has  made  Manchester  a port 
open  to  ocean-going  ships,  an  end  in  itself  worth  achiev- 
ing, even  at  enormous  cost,  and  the  steadily  rising 
volume  of  tonnage  passing  through  the  docks  shows 
how  it  is  appreciated.  Then  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
competition  has  reduced  railway  rates — a truth  of  which 
every  Manchester  merchant  feels  the  advantage.  The 
Baltic  Sea  Canal  is  in  an  even  worse  position  financially, 
but  the  German  Treasury  does  not  complain  of  the 
strain,  for  the  passage  of  a fleet  of  full-sized  men-of-war 
last  week  proved  that  it  had  accomplished  its  main 
purpose  of  effectively  joining  the  Baltic  arid  North  Sea 
for  purposes  of  coast  defence. 

Mr.  Samuel  Pope,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Pember,  Q.C.,  have 
already  been  retained  to  appear  for  Mr.  Rhodes 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  South 
African  affairs,  which,  by  the  way,  will  have  to  be  re- 
nominated, and  re-elected  at  the  beginning  of  next 
Session.  No  better  choice  of  advocates  could  have 
been  made.  Mr.  Pope  is  not  only  the  leader,  by 
seniority  and  ability,  of  the  Parliamentary  Bar  ; he  is  one 
of  the  most  forcible  and  impressive  speakers  living, 
whether  in  a committee-room,  in  a court  of  law,  or  at  a 
public  meeting.  Mr.  Pope  has  a very  powerful  voice, 
a little  lacking  in  flexibility  and  musical  timbre  perhaps, 
but  so  resonant  that  he  can  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
never  seeming  to  rise  above  conversation  pitch,  make 
everybody  hear  every  word  he  says — an  effect  which  is 
aided,  no  doubt,  by  his  very  clear  enunciation.  His  choice 
of  words  is  natural  and  vigorous,  without  affectation  or 
straining  after  rhetorical  effect,  and  never  undignified  or 
familiar.  He  uses  few  or  no  notes,  but  his  logical  ar- 
rangement is  perfect. 

“Sam”  Pope  is  a great  favourite  in  the  committee 
rooms  on  both  sides  of  the  table.  He  understands  his 
committees  as  no  one  else  does,  and  he  never  makes  a 
mistake  or  quarrels  with  his  chairman.  He  is  very 
stout,  and  for  some  years  has  been  understood  to  be  in 
such  poor  health  that  he  invariably  asks  and  is  as  in- 
variably allowed  to  address  the  committees  sitting  down. 
Yet  he  never  omits  to  say,  day  after  day,  “ I trust,  Sir, 
(or  my  Lord),  that  having  regard  to  my  infirmity  I may 
be  permitted  to  keep  my  seat.”  Mr.  Pope  was  at  one 
time  a great  temperance  lecturer,  though  he  evidently 
agrees  with  the  maxim,  “ Do  as  I say  and  not  as  I do,” 
for  he  is  not  himself  a total  abstainer.  He  has  a weak- 
ness for  squandering  the  enormous  fees  he  has  made 
during  the  last  twenty  years  in  “ wild-cat”  speculations 
of  every  kind,  from  gold  to  electricity.  It  is  a treat  to 
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see  Mr.  Pope  sitting  in  the  corridor,  like  a “ mother  of 
the  maids,”  surrounded  by  surveyors,  engineers,  agents, 
and  solicitors,  whom  he  orders  about,  and  despatches 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  kingdom  sometimes  in  search 
of  evidence.  He  is  often  very  irritable  in  consultation  ; 
as  a solicitor  once  said,  “ I never  knew  a man  make 
such  a fuss  about  pocketing  five  guineas.”  In  defending 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Pope  will  have  an  opportunity  worthy 
of  his  powers. 

Mr.  Pember,  Q.C.,  is  a very  different  man  from  Mr. 
Pope.  He  is  never  brilliant  nor  impressive  as  a speaker, 
but  he  is  immensely  industrious,  and  is  said  to  write  all 
his  speeches  out  in  full.  Mr.  Pember  made  quite  a 
large  fortune,  something  like  _^6o,ooo  from  first  to  last, 
out  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  alone.  But  it  is  also 
rumoured  that  Mr.  Pember  invested  a good  deal  of  his 
earnings  in  Australia,  and  suffered  in  the  late  bank  crisis 
in  that  country.  He  is  a kind-hearted  man,  but  he  has 
a rough  and  rather  boisterous  manner,  and  is  often 
wanting  in  courtesy  towards  the  committee,  which  is  a 
foolish  mistake  for  a Parliamentary  counsel.  Mr.  Pem- 
ber, however,  owing  to  his  laborious  methods,  never 
misses  a point  in  his  case  ; and  he  may  safely  be  trusted 
to  pump  all  the  requisite  information  into  his  leader's 
mind. 

The  Transvaal  Government  cannot  be  congratulated 
on  the  choice  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  Q.C.,  as  their 
counsel.  Mr.  Cohen  is  really  a scholar  in  certain 
branches  of  the  law,  such  as  marine  insurance,  and  he 
has  a gift  of  subtle,  hair-splitting  argument.  He 
appears  a good  deal  since  he  left  Parliament  before  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy  Council,  where  counsel 
drone  on  for  days  in  a sing-song  monotone  before  a 
drowsy  tribunal.  But  as  an  advocate  he  has  been 
almost  as  great  a failure  as  he  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  made  a ludicrous  fiasco.  He  has 
a mincing  and  affected  delivery,  and  a thin  voice  which 
falls  and  rises  from  a moan  to  a sort  of  whine  without 
any  apparent  reason.  Mr.  Cohen  is  utterly  devoid  of  any 
sense  of  humour,  he  has  no  arts  of  rhetoric,  and  is  alto- 
gether unfitted  to  make  a great  speech  in  a State  trial. 
He  is  the  choice,  we  presume,  of  Messrs.  Lewis  & Lewis. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that  Chinese 
customs  and  ideas  are  diametrically  opposite  to  ours, 
but  we  seem  unable  to  apply  the  knowledge.  People 
would  have  been  less  exercised,  for  instance,  about  Li 
Hung-chang’s  questions  if  they  had  reflected  on  the 
fact.  The  reasoning  is  simple.  Such  and  such  a ques- 
tion sounds  rude  to  us  ; according  to  Chinese  ideas  it  is, 
then,  probably,  polite.  Li  was,  in  fact,  in  most  cases 
simply  going  through  a formula  of  etiquette.  To  ask 
after  “ your  honourable  age,”  “ your  honourable  birth- 
place,” “your  honourable  occupation,”  “ your  honour- 
able parents,”  &c.,  are  the  usual  introductory  phrases 
on  meeting  a stranger.  And  as  age  is  really  vene- 
rable in  China,  there  is  no  desire  to  conceal  it.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  coffin.  Hue  told  us  more  than 
forty  years  ago — but  every  one  has  now,  of  course, 
forgotten  the  brilliant  Abbe — that  Chinese  in  easy 
circumstances  scarcely  ever  fail  to  provide  themselves 
beforehand  with  a coffin  to  their  taste.  When  he  was 
taken  ill  in  travelling  across  China,  the  prefect  of  the 
place  where  that  misfortune  happened  secured  for  him 
a magnificent  coffin,  as  an  incidental  act  of  politeness, 
and  told  him  so,  with  the  evident  expectation  that  he 
would  regard  the  news  as  comforting. 

A limited  examination  of  the  thirty  columns  or  so  of 
correspondence  upon  “ My  Engagement  ” with  which 
the  “ Daily  Telegraph  ” has  thus  far  garnished  the  silly 
season  reveals  no  marked  deviation  from  the  established 
intellectual  standard  of  its  readers.  Their  literary  aim 
is  still  to  write  like  Mr.  Clement  Scott ; and  really,  con- 
sidering the  meagre  curriculum  of  the  Board  Schools, 
it  is  remarkable  how  well  they  do  it.  The  “ Daily 
News”  has  a topic  in  “ The  American  Woman  : Her 
Conquests  and  the  Cause,”  which  naturally  invites  smart 
writing,  and  the  controversy  over  it  was  luckily  started 
on  a level  hard  to  beat.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  who 
was  recently  included  in  a list  of  the  six  “ really  great 
American  novelists”  made  for  the  “Daily  News”  by 
an  American  man,  is  ungrateful  enough  to  declare  that 
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American  men  are  principally  “ composed  of  two 
elements  alone — money-greed  and  sensuality.”  From 
her  point  of  view  English  women  are  no  better,  if, 
indeed,  they  are  not  rather  worse,  and,  accordingly, 
“ the  end  will  be  that  their  men  will  let  them  severely 
alone  and  marry  American  women.”  This,  as  a Trans- 
atlantic paper  would  say,  is  important  if  true. 

Mrs.  Atherton,  indeed,  is  so  full  of  its  importance 
that  she  sees  in  it  “one  of  the  great  international 
questions,  for  it  means  the  reconstruction  of  two  races.” 
She  draws  a wonderful  picture  of  the  American  woman, 
who,  it  appears,  adds  to  her  other  fascinating  qualities 
the  power  to  “premise  all  that  seems  to  be  moribund 
or  stunted  in  the  older  race  of  women.”  It  may  be 
that  we  imperfectly  grasp  the  significance  of  this 
quality  ; but  other  Englishmen  are  more  fortunate,  for 
“they  recognize  in  American  women  something  that 
they  most  want,  something  that  the  women  of  then- 
own  country  cannot  give  them,”  and  we  assume  that 
this  must  be  the  capacity  for  “premising.”  In  this  re- 
construction of  the  two  races  the  American  woman  will 
find  a worthy  coadjutor  in  the  English  man.  He  is  well 
known  to  Mrs.  Atherton  as  the  “most  wholesome, 
healthy-minded  man  in  the  world.”  He  lives  “ a clean 
outdoor  life,  loves  sport  better  than  women,  and 
makes  history  along  the  natural  lines  of  evolution.” 
What  his  indoor-life  is  like  is  not  stated  ; perhaps  it 
doesn’t  matter.  It  is  enough  that  he  is  a part  of  “ the 
most  dominant,  perfectly  balanced,  rapidly  developing 
and  highly  developed  race  of  men  the  world  has  ever 
known,”  and  that  English  women  might  “ as  well  try  to 
harness  the  sun  ” as  to  “believe  that  they  can  recon- 
struct” such  a noble  being.  They  only  “bore  and 
disgust  him  ” ; it  is  inevitable  that  he  should  fly  to  the 
ladies  who  can  “ premise.” 

Occasionally,  it  is  true,  an  American  man  is  still  able 
to  find  a wife  in  his  own  country.  A son  of  the 
Whitney  Standard  Oil  fortune  has  just  wedded  a 
daughter  of  the  Vanderbilt  railway  hoards,  and  the 
seven  bridesmaids  were  all  heiresses  of  millions. 
Accounts  of  the  ceremony,  and  of  “ the  enormous 
crowds  congregated  outside  the  house,  amongst  whom 
were  scores  of  reporters,”  are  cabled  across  as  if  it  had 
been  an  affair  of  dynasties.  The  American  papers 
breathlessly  estimate  that  the  young  couple  will  be 
“worth”  twelve  millions  sterling,  while  the  combined 
fortunes  of  the  bridesmaids  reach  ten  millions.  The 
names  of  these  gold-plated  maidens  are  given  with 
careful  circumstance,  possibly  in  order  that  Mrs. 
Atherton’s  ideal  Englishman  may  proceed  “along  the 
natural  lines  of  evolution  ” without  undue  delay. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  John  Lane  will  by-and- 
by  issue  a volume  of  Poems  by  Louisa  Shore  will,  we 
fear,  convey  but  little  to  the  average  man.  Who,  it 
will  be  said,  is  or  was  Louisa  Shore?  That  question 
need  not  be  asked  by  any  one  who  has  a full  acquaint- 
ance with  the  minor  literature  of  the  last  half-century. 
Miss  Louisa  Shore,  who  died  last  year,  was  one  of 
two  sisters  (of  whom  the  other,  Miss  Arabella  Shore, 
is  happily  still  with  us)  who  published  in  1855  a volume 
of  “War  Lyrics”  (by  “A.  and  L.”),  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1859  by  “ Gemma  of  the  Isles,  and  other 
Poems,”  in  1861  by  “Hannibal:  a Drama,”  in  1870 
by  “Fra  Dolcino,  and  other  Poems,”  and  in  1890  by 
“ Elegies  and  Memorials  ” — all  from  the  same  fluent 
and  tender  pens.  The  Poems  by  Miss  Louisa  Shore 
which  Mr.  Lane  is  about  to  issue  include  three  pieces 
from  the  last-named  volume,  but  the  remainder  are 
from  manuscript,  having  been  found  among  the  deceased 
lady’s  papers.  Miss  Arabella  Shore  will  contribute  a 
memoir  of  her  sister,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has 
written  for  the  book  a critical  estimate  of  Miss  Louisa 
Shore’s  achievements.  Miss  Arabella  Shore  was  one  of 
the  first  to  write  appreciatively  of  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
by  whom  and  by  Mr.  Robert  Browning  she  and  her 
sister  were  admiringly  regarded. 

In  its  memoir  of  the  late  John  Walter  the  “ Times  ” 
had  self-esteem  enough  to  give  itself  out  as  the  guardian 
of  pure  English : Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Tennyson  were  not  the  true  continuators  of  Shak- 
speare’s  speech  ; it  was  the  “ Times”  that  . . . and  so 
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forth.  That  is  how  they  see  themselves  ; this  is 
how  we  see  them.  On  Tuesday  last  there  appeared 
in  the  “Times”  a criticism  of  some  “ Recent  Novels,” 
from  which  we  take  the  following  sentences:  “Mrs. 
Walford  ....  is  emphatically  a feminine  and  ladylike 
writer”— “a  ladylike  writer!”  When  dealing  with 
one  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  heroines  the  “ Times  ” writer 
waxes  eloquent  : “ We  may  be  sure  that  another  kind 
of  love  is  to  save  her  from  growing  into  a soured  and 
cynical  spinster,  but  she  is  doomed  to  a long  probation 
in  the  desert  before  there  is  a gush  of  her  pent-up  affec- 
tions with  the  stroke  of  a lover  upon  the  flinty  lock.” 
And  then  the  critic  takes  up  “another  of  these  domestic 
novels,”  whatever  they  may  be,  and  writes  : “ With 
severe  tightening  it  would  have  been  a capital  story.” 
It  would  need  a good  deal  of  “ tightening  ” to  make 
sense  of  this  drivel. 

AD  MEMORIAM. 

' | 'HE  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Frewen  of  Innishannon, 
briefly  noticed  in  the  Press  of  this  week,  brings  to 
its  close  a life  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  In  1873 
Mr.  Frewen,  at  that  time  hardly  more  than  a boy,  and 
unattended  by  any  European,  passed  through  Ladak 
from  the  Kashmir  side  and  penetrated  Chinese  Tartary. 
Three  years  later  he  was  at  Buluwayo  for  several 
weeks,  where  he  had  a somewhat  risky  altercation  with 
Lobengula,  whom  he  accused,  with  good  reason,  of 
encouraging  his  carriers  to  desert  him.  Having  visited, 
during  the  same  year,  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi, 
on  his  return  the  youthful  explorer  read  a paper  before 
the  Geographical  Society. 

Men’s  memories  as  to  the  history  of  the  Transvaal 
are  short,  and  the  following  extract  from  a letter 
written  by  Mr.  Frewen  to  a friend  last  February 
will  be  read  with  interest  at  the  present  time. 
“It  is  curious,”  he  writes,  “ by  the  light  of  re- 
cent events,  the  view  ‘ made  in  Germany  ’ that  Eng- 
land is  anxious  to  oppress  the  Dutch  element  in  South 
Africa.  It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  I was  at 
Pretoria,  when  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  attended  by 
only  thirty  mounted  police,  hoisted  the  Union  Jack  over 
the  Court  House,  the  entire  town  being  thronged  by 
armed  Boers,  all  in  the  greatest  good  humour  with  us. 
The  Transvaal  State  was  at  that  time  practically  bank- 
rupt ; its  paper-money  at  a ruinous  discount  ; its  credit 
with  the  Cape  banks  exhausted.  Eighteen  months  later, 
on  my  return  from  the  Zambesi,  I again  passed 
through  ; the  State  credit  had  in  that  short  interval 
been  restored  ; its  revenue  was  adequate,  and  the 
money  value  of  the  Boer  farms  had  at  least  doubled 
during  my  absence  in  the  north.  Cetewayo,  the  Zulu 
king,  said  to  me,  ‘ I would  that  you  English  would  stay 
south  for  six  months,  just  while  I clear  my  country  of 
these  Dutchmen.’  This  episode  of  a British  occupation 
urgently  invited  by  the  Boers,  and  of  its  golden  results, 
seems  to  have  made  no  impression  upon  the  reptile 
Press  in  Germany;  but  rely  on  it,  Uncle  Paul  recalls 
the  cash  value  of  our  intervention  and  occupation  at  a 
time  when  he  was  in  great  straits,  and  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  is  not  ungrateful.” 

An  incorrigible  rolling  stone,  Mr.  Frewen  was  next 
a pioneer  in  the  disastrous  ranching  exodus  of  Young 
England  to  West  America.  Settling  for  a brief  period 
in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  shortly  after  the  massacre 
of  General  Custer  by  the  Sioux  on  the  Little  Horn 
River,  he  entertained  in  1880  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
who  devotes  a chapter  of  his  book  on  “ Big  Game”  to 
the  sport  he  secured  under  his  host’s  auspices.  A later 
expedition  still  was  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yukon 
River,  in  Alaska — a country  which  Mr.  Frewen  always 
declared  would  some  day  start  a gold-mining  “ boom  ” 
to  eclipse  even  that  in  South  Africa. 

The  tragedy,  which  leaves  the  volume  of  a strange 
history  with  the  pages  but  half  cut,  will  recall  over  half 
the  earth’s  surface  memories  of  a good  sportsman  and 
traveller.  The  end  came  without  a moment’s  warning. 
Mr.  Frewen  was  a working  yachtsman  of  many  years’ 
experience,  and  when  helping  to  stow  a boat  which  had 
swung  loose,  in  half  a gale  and  toward  midnight,  off 
the  Welsh  coast,  he  missed  his  footing,  and  was  in- 
stantly swept  overboard,  with  a whole  ship's  crew 
almost  within  arm’s  length  of  their  hapless  employer. 


THE  GERMAN  MENACE. 

'THE  official  organ  of  English  Liberalism  having 
-L  demonstrated  to  its  own  complete  satisfaction  that 
the  increased  importation  of  German  goods  into  Eng- 
land and  the  Colonies  is  an  incalculable  blessing,  it  is 
refreshing  to  turn  to  the  columns  of  the  junior  organ, 
there  to  find  German  competition  dealt  with  after  a 
fashion  less  suggestive  of  acute  imbecility.  We  rejoice 
that  the  “ Daily  Chronicle”  is  helping  to  quicken  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  concerning  the  great  peril.  Of 
course  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  perfect  sanity  of  treat- 
ment in  our  “ Chronicle.”  In  Whitefriars  Street  the 
curious  superstition  that  free  imports  spell  righteous- 
ness and  the  Empire  spells  fudge  still  obtains.  Yet 
within  its  limitations,  the  “Daily  Chronicle’s”  ex- 
cursion into  the  regions  already  traversed  in  “ Made  in 
Germany  ” cannot  fail  to  prove  of  value  in  awakening 
one  section  of  the  people  to  a sense  of  the  danger 
which  threatens  their  country’s  industry. 

The  game  goes  merrily  on.  We  have  been  told  the 
alarming  and  significant  fact  that  the  port  of  Hamburg 
in  1894  crowned  her  progress  by  outdistancing  Liver- 
pool, the  premier  port  of  England  and  the  world.  Now 
the  1895  returns  are  to  hand,  and  show  that  Hamburg 
has  well  beaten  her  own  traffic  record  of  the  previous 
year.  This  indication  of  Germany’s  progress  is  con- 
firmed by  many  other  facts.  The  dividends  paid  by  Ger- 
man manufacturing  companies  are  a valuable  test.  Here 
is  a list  from  one  town  : in  1894  the  St.  Pauli  Breweries 
Company,  Limited,  paid  a two  per  cent,  dividend  ; 
last  year  it  paid  four  ; in  1894  the  Union  Tugboat 
Company  paid  two  per  cent.  ; in  1895  six  ; the  North 
German  Worsted  Spinning  Mill  went  from  five  per 
cent,  to  twelve  ; the  Bremen  Wool  Cleaning  Company 
from  five  per  cent,  to  eleven  ; the  Bremen  Jute  Spinning- 
Mill  from  eight  per  cent,  to  fourteen  ; while  the  Bremen 
Wool  Combing  Company  quadrupled  its  dividend,  and 
advanced  from  five  per  cent,  to  twenty. 

Another  significant  fact  comes  from  South  America, 
a continent  which  the  Germans  are  nursing  with  espe- 
cial tenderness  : two  German  banks  have  lately  been 
established  in  Valparaiso,  which,  in  the  official  language 
of  the  Foreign  Office  Report,  “must  lend  effectual  sup- 
port to  the  active  commercial  relations  between  Chili 
and  Germany.”  Shipbuilding  is  an  industry  in  which 
Britons  see  a predestined  supremacy  for  themselves  ; it 
is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note  from  the  latest  official 
information,  that  German  yards  have  been  inundated 
with  orders  to  such  an  extent  that  several  commissions 
for  new  vessels  have  in  consequence  been  placed  here. 
This  is  a misfortune,  the  recurrence  of  which  German 
shipbuilders  may  be  trusted  to  avert  in  the  future  ; for 
the  German  Hodge  is  tramping  steadily  from  his  rural 
seclusion  to  the  big  towns,  and  the  German  Frau  con- 
tinues mightily  prolific.  Concerning  the  great  iron  and 
steel  industries,  our  ironmasters  and  manufacturers  will 
be  interested  to  note  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  a 
brisk  demand  for  German  iron  and  steel  from  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  announced, 
in  respect  of  all  sorts  of  iron  manufactures  and 
hardware,  that  German  industry  can  now  almost 
dispense  with  supplies  from  abroad.  Meanwhile, 
the  diplomatic  efforts  of  the  German  Government  in 
promoting  commercial  treaties  with  other  countries  are 
now  bearing  their  fruit  in  due  season,  and  it  is  a re- 
markably early  and  promising  season,  as  witness  the 
progress  of  German  exports  into  Russia  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  great  treaty  with  that  country.  The 
imports  into  Russia  of  German  iron  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1893  (before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty) 
weighed  425,000  tons  ; in  the  first  six  months  of  1896 
they  weighed  1,150,000  tons — that  is,  a rise  of  more 
than  160  per  cent.  Other  industries  have  shared  in  the 
boom.  Between  1894  and  1895  the  total  value  of 
German  exports  rose  from  143,000,000  roubles  to 
175,000,000  roubles,  and  1894  had  a big  increase  over 
1893,  even  as  1896  will  show  a big  advance  on  1895. 
England  in  the  meantime  is  being  steadily  ousted  from 
the  Russian  market.  Even  where  the  commercial 
treaty  extracted  by  Germany  has  not  been  of  a favour- 
able kind,  marked  progress  in  her  exports  is  still 
observable.  Switzerland  is  a case  in  point.  So  far 
from  Germany  securing  Customs  reductions  for  her 
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goods  entering  the  Republic,  the  treaty  brought  a series 
of  increases  ; yet  the  Germans  were  not  to  be  beaten. 
Taking  swift  advantage  of  a Customs  war  between 
France  and  Switzerland,  Germany  swooped  down  on 
the  latter  country,  and  robbed  the  Frenchmen  of  what 
might  justly  be  deemed  their  inheritance.  The  German 
export  to  Switzerland  rose  between  1890  and  1894  from 
11,800,000  to  14,300,000  met.  centners.  After  this  it 
will  not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  in  the  last  three 
years  German  exports  to  England’s  Cape  Colony  have 
more  than  .trebled  in  value,  notwithstanding  that  the 
trade  has  been  done  through  ports  at  which  but  few 
German  vessels  call  ; and  that  this  is  a factor  of  great 
moment  is  obvious  from  a study  of  the  kind  of  business 
which  Germany  does  at  ports  whither  her  own  vessels 
trade. 

So  we  might  go  on,  and  fill  columns  with  citations  in 
proof  of  the  apparently  resistless  march  of  our  great 
rival.  But  the  fact  is  so  plain  that  it  can  scarcely  need 
further  corroborative  detail.  We  have  brought  into 
prominence  a few  leading  instances  of  what  is  happen- 
ing now,  partly  because  a notion  is  abroad  that  the 
succumbing  of  England  to  Germany  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  recent  trade  depression,  and  that 
with  the  revival  of  1895  and  1896  the  German  menace 
has  disappeared.  This  notion  is  encouraged  month 
by  month  in  certain  journals,  which  indulge  in  peri- 
odical chortles  over  the  returns  supplied  them  by 
the  Custom  House.  And  it  is  as  well  to  correct  this 
mirthful  disposition  by  reminding  Englishmen  that  the 
present  period  of  trade  revival,  so  far  from  being  a 
special  mercy  vouchsafed  to  them  by  Providence,  is  but 
a temporary  expansion,  from  which  the  unjust  German 
is  getting  even  more  advantage  than  the  just  English- 
man, and  that,  moreover,  he  is  taking  better  care  to 
improve  the  shining  hour,  and  consolidate  his  power  by 
a yet  tighter  grip  on  the  markets  of  the  world.  So 
much  for  the  facts.  A word  now  respecting  causes  and 
remedies.  The  “ Daily  Chronicle  ” entitles  its  articles 
“Truth  about  German  Competition.”  But  are  we  likely 
to  get  the  truth,  which  means  the  whole  truth?  We 
fear  not.  We  are  not  disputing  the  statistics  quoted  by 
the  writer  of  the  articles  ; they  are  becoming  pretty 
familiar  to  us  by  this  time.  It  is  the  editorial  moral 
„ hat  we  look  for,  and  we  find  a flat  denial  that  Protec- 
tion and  free  imports  have  any  bearing  on  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  an  unsupported  statement  ; the  writer  of 
the  special  articles  produces  no  data  in  confirmation 
of  his  editor’s  strange  thesis.  It  is  so  evident, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  “Chronicle”  fears  the 
inevitable  deduction  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  in 
the  space  of  a few  lines  it  plunges  into  one  of  those 
inconsistencies  which  are  to  many  readers  its  most  dis- 
tinguishing charm.  Having  demanded  serious  attention 
to  the  gradual  weakening  of  England’s  position,  and 
the  steady  forging  ahead  of  its  keen  competitor,  the 
“ Chronicle  ” gets  terrified  at  its  own  temerity.  Some- 
how this  attitude  does  not  fit  in  with  the  faith  as 
enunciated  at  Free- trade  banquets  ; and  so  we  are 
straightway  bidden  not  to  be  scared  at  the  growth  of 
German  commerce  ; as  who  should  say  “ Beware  of  the 
dog  ; but  he  has  no  teeth.” 

What  the  “ Chronicle  ” means  to  say  is  that,  in  so 
far  as  German  competition  is  caused,  and  may  be  met, 
by  individual  enterprise,  German  competition  is  a bad 
thing  ; in  so  far  as  it  is  the  growth  of  our  respective 
fiscal  systems,  it  is  harmless.  We  do  not  think  this 
dialectic  method  will  carry  us  far  towards  a solution  of 
the  difficulty.  Why  will  not  people  admit  the  whole  truth? 
Mr.  Stead,  for  instance,  lays  nearly  all  the  blame  on 
the  better  technical  education  of  the  German  people. 
And  what,  pray,  is  a State-provided  system  of  in- 
dustrial training  but  a form  of  Protection  to  native 
industries  as  real  as  an  Import  Tariff?  Again,  the 
cheapness  of  German  goods  is  acknowledged  by  every 
one  to  be  a most  potent  element  in  their  success  ; but 
that  cheapness  is  in  some  cases  the  direct  result  of 
export  bounties — in  all  cases  the  result  to  a large  extent 
of  cheap  State-subsidized  transport,  and  in  most  cases 
the  result  in  no  slight  degree  of  the  tariff  system  which 
enables  German  manufacturers  to  make  such  a profit 
in  their  home  market  that  they  can  undersell  their  un- 
protected English  competitors  in  outside  markets  by 
bringing  their  export  prices  near  to,  and  sometimes  even 
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below,  the  cost  of  production.  Also  those  successful 
commercial  treaties  to  which  we  have  referred  above 
could  only  have  been  secured  by  a State  which  had 
something  to  give  in  the  way  of  tariff  reductions  for 
what  it  received.  Yet  the  “Daily  Chronicle,”  with 
curious  want  of  logic,  brands  State  Protection  as  foolish 
beyond  discussion.  For  it  is,  indeed,  curious  that  a 
journal  which  glorifies  the  New  Unionism,  and  extols 
with  hysterical  enthusiasm  the  principle  of  a living 
wage,  and  pleads  all  through  its  columns  for  the  muni- 
cipalization or  nationalization  of  every  public  service  in 
aid  of  industry,  should  at  the  same  time  denounce  the 
imposition  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  import  duty. 
All  these  pet  roads  to  the  “Chronicle’s”  social 
millennium  are  as  rankly  Protectionist  as  anything  advo- 
cated by  Fair-traders,  and  we  feel  little  doubt  that 
our  working  classes  will  soon  appreciate  the' fact.  And 
when  that  is  thoroughly  apprehended  the  commercial 
union  of  the  Empire,  which  to-day  is  but  a dream — to 
our  poor  “Chronicle”  a hideous  nightmare — will  be- 
come a living  reality,  and  the  German  menace  will  then 
loom  less  balefully  on  our  industrial  horizon. 

Yet  there  will  still  remain  much  else  to  be  reformed. 
Fair-trade  is  not  a cure-all,  any  more  than  is  technical 
education,  or  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
Hand  in  hand  with  State  aid  must  come  better  business 
methods  on  thepartof  our  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
Intimations  that  there  is  still  very  much  lacking  in  this 
regard  continue  to  pour  in  upon  us.  There  are  the 
firms  who  send  to  Russian  shopkeepers  catalogues 
printed  in  English  ; there  is  the  enterprising  hatter  who 
asks  advice  on  the  best  method  of  selling  silk  hats  in 
Montenegro  ; there  is  the  manufacturing  house  which 
sends  a sample  of  coral  and  an  English  printed  trade 
circular  to  a black  chief  in  Gambia,  making  that  dusky 
potentate  to  overflow  with  gratitude  to  the  Great  White 
Queen  who  sends  such  pretty  presents,  accompanied 
by  such  ornate  letters  of  greeting  ; there  is  the  Man- 
chester firm  which  persists  in  sending  cotton  cloths  of 
odd  sizes  to  Zanzibar,  though  reminded  that  the  natives 
use  these  cloths  as  currency  and  so  need  uniform  lengths 
for  measurement ; and  there  are  the  English  firms  who 
no  longer  buy  copra  from  East  Africa  because  French 
and  German  houses  offer  the  natives  better  prices.  The 
British  exporter  must  in  truth  mend  his  ways,  or  his 
trade  will  continue  to  wane  even  though  the  Govern- 
ment does  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  a Government  to 
help  it. 

PEACE  IN  RHODESIA. 

BOTH  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
are  talking  some  nonsense  about  the  surrender  of 
the  chief  Sekombo  and  the  peace  which  has  been 
arranged.  Permanent  peace  there  cannot  be  in 
countries  like  Mashona  and  Matabeleland  until  the 
blacks  are  either  exterminated  or  driven  back  upon  the 
centre  of  Africa.  The  natives  need  not  be  slain  in  war  ; 
they  may  wither  away  before  the  approach  of  civiliza- 
tion, as  they  have  done  in  Australia  and  America.  But 
so  long  as  the  whites  are  a handful  surrounded  by  an 
overwhelming  number  of  blacks,  there  will  be  from 
time  to  time  native  wars  and  risings  in  the  land  called 
Rhodesia.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  history  of  the 
struggle  between  whites  and  blacks  should  be  different 
in  this  part  of  South  Africa  from  what  it  has  been  in 
South  America,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Australia,  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Canada.  But  for  the  moment 
Mr.  Rhodes  has  triumphed  completely  ; and  without 
stopping  to  inquire  into  the  terms  of  surrender,  or 
to  what  extent  the  example  of  the  Matoppo  rebels  will 
be  followed  by  other  chiefs,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Matabele  war  is  over.  And  the  success  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  himself,  the 
Chartered  Company,  the  settlers,  and  the  troops. 
The  difficulties  of  transport  and  commissariat  were 
very  great,  and,  according  to  Sir  Frederick  Carrington 
and  General  Goodenough,  they  were  likely  rather  to 
increase  than  diminish  during  the  rainy  season  that  has 
already  begun.  The  9th  Lancers  have  already  left 
Aldershot  for  South  Africa  ; but  even  with  these  re- 
inforcements the  truth  is  that  there  were  not  enough 
armed  whites  to  deal  decisively  with  a native  war. 
Everybody  was  aware  of  this,  and  the  excuse  of  the 
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Colonial  Secretary  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
vision a larger  number  of  troops.  Mr.  Rhodes  has, 
therefore,  saved  Great  Britain  from  a position  of  some 
discredit,  even  of  some  peril. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  also  saved  himself  from  a position 
which  at  one  time  looked  exceedingly  awkward.  He 
will  now  appear  before  the  House  of  Commons  Com- 
mittee as  the  saviour  of  Rhodesia  and  the  pacificator  of 
Matabeleland.  “ If  you  will  only  stay  with  us  and 
care  for  us,  we  will  not  fight,”  said  the  Indunas.  To 
talk  of  prosecuting  and  imprisoning  such  a man  is 
malice  run  mad,  and  the  shafts  of  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
sarcasm  will  now  glance  hurtless  from  such  a figure. 
All  the  gibes  about  Mr.  Rhodes  prancing  about  the 
Veldt  “on  a large  and  well-fed  horse,”  and  going  into 
battle  with  a cane,  will  fall  wofully  flat  after  the 
dramatic  indaba  in  the  Matoppo  hills.  The  tu  quoque 
is  always  an  irresistible  argument  in  human  affairs,  and 
Qfle  cannot  help  asking  whether  Mr.  Labouchere, 
accompanied,  say,  by  his  assistant-  and  sub-editors,  or 
even  flanked  by  his  Parliamentary  henchmen,  Mr. 
Jacoby  and  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  would  have  risked  his 
precious  person  in  the  Matabele  stronghold. 

It  is  the  dramatic  instinct  which  makes  men  popular 
idols.  All  the  world’s  a stage,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
quite  alive  to  the  theatrical  effect  of  sauntering  into  the 
Matabele  headquarters  in  a tweed  suit  to  have  it  out 
with  the  Indunas.  Not  that  this  detracts  in  any  way 
from  the  personal  courage  of  the  stroke  ; it  adds  to  it  ; 
but  it  illustrates  the  great  power  of  simplicity  in  dealing 
with  complicated  situations.  The  Matabele  must  have 
grievances,  said  Mr.  Rhodes  ; the  simplest  plan  will  be 
to  go  and  talk  things  over  with  the  chiefs.  And  of 
course  the  Matabele  had  grievances.  They  com- 
plained of  the  native  police — whether  sincerely  does 
not  matter,  as  this  force,  admittedly  a failure,  has  been 
abolished.  They  complained  of  the  conduct  of  two 
prominent  officials  of  the  Chartered  Company,  a native 
commissioner  and  another.  Who  they  are  doesn’t 
matter  either,  as  they  have  been  removed.  But  we 
trust  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost  on  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
Lord  Grey  that,  if  there  is  to  be  anything  like  continuous 
peace  in  Rhodesia,  the  natives  must  be  treated  like 
human  beings. 

“ Man’s  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn.” 

We  know  from  the  unpleasant  revelations  that  are 
made  periodically  that  Englishmen,  in  dealing  with 
inferior  races  under  hot  suns,  are  frequently  brutal. 
The  Chartered  Company,  if  it  is  to  keep  its  charter, 
must  look  to  it  that  the  old  Dutch  doctrine  about 
whacking  one’s  “ boy  ” is  tempered  by  modern  notions 
of  humanity.  Perhaps,  too,  a little  more  care  might  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  their  officials  by  the  Com- 
pany. It  would  not  be  a bad  thing  if  all  appointments 
had  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or,  at  any 
rate,  subject  to  his  approval. 

There  are  only  two  other  points  to  be  noticed.  The 
turn  which  Mr.  Rhodes’s  victory  has  given  to  South 
African  politics  places  the  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
which  is  really  a special  tribunal  for  the  prosecution  of 
Mr.  Rhodes,  in  a more  false  and  ridiculous  light  than 
ever.  For  the  sake  of  the  dignity  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  it  not  be  as  well  not  to  reappoint  the 
Select  Committee  next  Session,  and  so  to  quietly  let  the 
thing  drop  ? The  other  point  is  that  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
success  is  President  Kruger’s  mortification.  This  is 
the  only  aspect  of  the  business  that  gives  us  some  un- 
easiness. The  revival  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  popularity  and 
his  approaching  return  to  power  at  Cape  Town  cannot 
fail  to  excite  the  alarm  and  irritation  of  the  old  Dutch 
party  at  Pretoria.  We  regret  this  sincerely  ; and  we 
can  only  hope  that  the  clear-headed  President  Kruger 
and  the  younger  generation  of  Boer  politicians  will  re- 
cognize the  wisdom  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones,  and 
will  accept  the  fact  that  they  will  have  to  live  in  South 
Africa  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

POLITICS  AND  PROGRESS  IN  IRELAND. 

/"HEN  the  time  comes  for  the  summing-up  of  the 
influences  at  work  in  Ireland  in  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nothing,  we  fancy, 
will  puzzle  inquirers  more  than  the  utter  severance  that 


existed  during  the  whole  of  that  period  between  the 
dominant  political  movement  and  the  development  of 
the  material  resources  of  the  country.  Mr.  Parnell,  it 
is  true,  had,  in  his  later  days,  schemes  of  a somewhat 
wild  and  unpractical  sort  for  working  gold  mines  and 
quarries  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains  ; but  by  that  time 
the  sceptre  had  already  departed  from  him,  and  his 
followers  were  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  about  the 
division  of  the  inheritance.  The  whole  energy  of  the 
Land  League  movement  was  directed  into  one  channel, 
a ferocious  attack  on  the  landlords — “to  drive  them 
out  of  the  country  like  rats  out  of  a stack  ” was  the 
phrase  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders — and 
when  this  outbreak  had  spent  its  force,  as  every  purely 
Jacobin  movement  is  bound  to  do  in  a few  years,  there 
was  no  shadow  of  a constructive  programme  to  fall 
back  upon,  so  the  leaders  had  perforce  to  resort  to 
mutual  recrimination  and  wrangling  about  the  causes 
of  their  failure.  This  is  what  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  while  the  country  now  apparently  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  an  epoch  of  greater  prosperity  than  at 
any  previous  period  of  its  modern  history,  not  one  of 
the  many  “ popular”  leaders  can  claim  to  have  had  the 
smallest  share  in  bringing  that  revival  of  prosperity 
about.  And  so  a great  Convention  of  the  Irish  Race 
at  Home  and  Abroad  is  to  meet  next  week  in  Dublin  to 
pass  resolutions  by  the  yard,  declaring  that  the  country 
is  breaking  its  heart  for  love  of  Mr.  John  Dillon  ; and 
all  the  while  the  country  is  attending  to  its  business 
and  piling  up  its  bankers’  balance,  not  caring  a row  of 
pins  for  Mr.  John  Dillon  or  for  any  other  of  the  heaven- 
born  leaders  who  waste  their  breath  in  calling  him — 
and  each  other — rogues  and  traitors. 

The  Convention  will  be  a fiasco  because  it  stands  for 
envy,  malice,  hatred,  and  discord,  and  a nation  was 
never  built  of  such  rotten  materials.  Not  a man 
on  the  platform  at  the  Rotunda  will  have  a word 
to  say  in  favour  of  any  of  the  movements  at  work 
for  raising  Ireland  to  her  proper  place  among  the 
industrial  nations  of  Europe.  They  will  make  the 
rafters  ring  with  denunciations  of  England  for  ruining 
the  Irish  woollen  trade  in  the  last  century,  but  not 
a hand  will  be  lifted  to  lend  practical  help  in  reviving 
that  trade  to-day.  Cromwell  and  Castlereagh  will 
be  execrated,  but  the  orators  will  not  reach  their 
white  heat  till  they  have  explained  that,  bad  as  these 
ruffians  were,  there  is  yet  a blacker  villain,  “ the  man 
who  professes  to  be  a member  of  their  own  ranks,  but 
who,”  &c.  &c.,  and  then,  in  the  process  of  “giving  itto 
Healy  hot,”  they  will  forget  the  woes  of  the  past  and 
the  hopes  of  the  future  in  the  fearful  joy  of  “ knifing” 
a colleague.  When  will  Irish  politicians  learn  that  this 
process  of  “leader  killing”  is  not  business,  and  that, 
although  the  average  Englishman  of  to-day  is  not, 
perhaps,  much  enamoured  of  the  Orangeman  or  the 
landlord,  or  the  Castle  official,  he  will  certainly  not 
consent  to  the  handing  over  of  the  Government  of 
Ireland  to  men  who  do  not  display  a grain  of  capacity 
to  govern  themselves  or  their  own  factious  temper?  If 
they  will  not  believe  the  testimony  of  Englishmen  on 
this  point,  perhaps  they  will  give  weight  to  the  words  of 
one  to  whom  they  appealed  in  their  extremity.  In 
justifying  himself  for  his  refusal  to  lend  aid  to  Ireland 
against  England,  Napoleon  wrote  that  he  could  put 
no  confidence  in  the  leaders  who  came  to  his  camp 
to  plead  their  country’s  cause.  “ Ils  (itaient  divis^s 
d’opinion,  et  se  querellaient  continuellement  entre  eux.” 

It  will  be  denied,  of  course,  that  there  are  any  real  signs 
of  prosperity  in  Ireland;  but,  unless  figures  have  ceased 
to  have  any  meaning,  the  progress  is  unmistakable  and 
persistent.  “The  country  is  bleeding  to  death,”  cry 
the  alarmists,  and  they  point  to  the  emigration  returns 
in  proof.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  the  wave  of  low 
prices  and  agricultural  depression  that  is  thinning  out 
the  rural  population  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  in 
France  and  in  Germany,  has  left  its  mark  on  Ireland  ; 
but  the  very  fact  that  the  purely  agricultural  population 
is  retrograde  throws  into  stronger  relief  the  fact  that 
in  all  the  signs  of  wealth  the  country  as  a whole  is 
steadily  advancing.  The  banking  and  railway  statistics 
issued  this  week  speak  for  themselves.  Deposits  and 
cash  balances  in  Joint  Stock  Banks  have  increased. from 
^'29,000,000  to  ^38,000,000  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Lest  it  should  be  said  that  this  represents  only  the 
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accumulations  of  the  wealthy  (although  any  one  familiar 
with  Irish  banking  business  knows  that  that  is  not  so), 
we  turn  to  the  returns  of  Savings  Banks,  and  there  we 
find  that  the  deposits  have  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  ^4,400,000  to  8,000,000,  while  every 
half-year  shows  a steady  rise  in  railway  traffic 
returns.  But  these  figures  only  tell  half  the  story  ; for 
perhaps  more  significant  is  the  steady  rise  that  is  going 
on  in  the  market  price  of  Irish  securities  which  only  a 
few  years  ago  were  a drug  in  the  market,  prudent 
speculators  refusing  to  touch  them.  Railway  and 
Bank  shares  have  risen  much  more  rapidly  in  proportion 
than  the  corresponding  English . securities,  and  most 
of  them  now  stand  at  the  highest  points  ever  touched. 
If,  therefore,  the  population  is  decreasing,  it  follows 
that,  while  those  who  leave  presumably  “ better  them- 
selves ” in  America,  those  who  are  left  behind  are 
steadily  improving  their  position.  The  Irish  farmer 
grows  little  or  no  wheat,  and,  therefore,  he  has  never 
been  so  badly  hit  by  the  depression  as  the  English  ; 
while  those  who  devote  their  energies  to  butter,  eggs, 
fowls,  beef,  and  pigs  have  no  great  cause  to  complain. 
The  employment  of  the  co-operative  method  of  reach- 
ing the  English  market  with  these  products  is  being 
rapidly  learnt,  thanks  to  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  and  his 
Societies  ; and  when  this  lesson  is  thoroughly  mastered 
agricultural  depression  will  possess  fewer  terrors  for 
the  Irish  peasant.  The  new  Agricultural  Department 
will,  we  hope,  be  constituted  next  year ; and  then 
Ireland  will  not  continue  to  be  at  a disadvantage  with 
Brittany,  Holland,  and  Denmark  as  at  present.  It  is 
because  the  Irishman  has  seen  the  hopefulness  of  these 
things  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hopelessness  of  the 
politicians  on  the  other,  that  he  is  daily  devoting  more 
attention  to  Progress  and  less  to  Politics,  with  most 
marked  and  gratifying  results. 

LORD  FARRER  AND  IMPERIAL  FEDERATION. 

IN  a recent  Cobden  Club  leaflet  Lord  Farrer  scorns 
the  idea  of  Imperial  Federation  on  a preferential 
basis,  and  with  his  usual  courage,  but  not  with  his 
usual  ability,  demonstrates  — no  doubt  to  his  own  satis- 
faction and  that  of  his  supporters — that,  instead  of  its 
being  of  any  advantage,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
trade  of  the  country.  He  says  “that  the  Cobden  Club 
are  often  told  that  they  answer  practical  proposals  by 
fanatical  adherence  to  a priori  dogmas,  and  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  supporters  (I  am  proud  to  be  one) 
evince  complete  ignorance  of  the  subject,  &c.” — he  then 
proceeds  to  show  how  completely  they  are  in  the  dark. 
Here  we  see  that  Lord  Farrer  has  lost  none  of  his  old 
self-assertion — that  he  is  just  as  cocksure  as  ever  that 
no  one  knows  anything  but  himself  and  his  faithful 
followers.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  how  he  tries  to 
pooh-pooh  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  most  people 
think  is  at  the  very  least  as  clever  as  himself.  He  tells 
us  “ Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposal  is  to  close  markets 
and  not  to  open  them.”  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
“ that  these  duties  are  to  be  of  such  an  amount  and 
character  as  to  secure  to  the  Colonies  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 
No  one  has  ever  proposed  anything  of  the  kind  ; 
neither  has  any  one  at  any  time  proposed  that  the 
Colonies  should  shut  their  markets  against  foreign 
goods.  But  why  does  Lord  Farrer  put  forward  such 
ridiculous  statements  ? Simply  to  mislead  the  public, 
which,  I regret  to  say,  has  been  his  mission  for 
more  than  a generation.  And  then  he  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposal  will  limit  the  markets  for 
our  manufactures  ; but  we  shall  presently  see  whether 
that  is  so.  He  says  : “ For  if  we  do  not  buy  from 
foreign  countries,  we  shall  not  sell  to  them.”  If  that 
be  true,  we  may  retort,  and  equally  well  say,  “ that  if 
we  do  not  buy  from  the  Colonies,  neither  shall  we  sell 
to  them.”  Now  we  see  clearly  the  issue — Is  it  wiser, 
safer,  and  better  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future,  to  trade  with  our  loyal  Colonies,  and 
with  our  kith  and  our  own  kin,  or  with  foreigners  who 
are  at  all  times  doing  their  utmost  to  deprive  us  of  our 
trade,  and  who  are  certain  to  do  so  unless  we  take 
practical  steps  to  prevent  them  ? 

What  I now  propose  to  do  is  to  show  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  enormous,  the  incalculable  gain  and  ad- 


vantage to  the  United  Kingdom  of  preferential  trading 
with  the  Colonies,  in  spite  of  Lord  Farrer’s  dictum 
that  it  means  nothing  but  mischief  and  ruin  to  the 
country.  But  in  order  to  do  so,  as  I have  repeatedly 
said  on  various  recent  occasions,  we  must  change  our 
present  absurd  and  ruinous  fiscal  policy,  and  adopt  a 
moderate  tariff  for  revenue  that,  whilst  filling  the  ex- 
chequer, will  afford  some  assistance  and  protection  to 
our  various  industries. 

Let  us  examine  and  see  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
home  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  At  present  we  im- 
port about  80  millions  of  foreign  manufactured  or  partly 
manufactured  goods  ; of  textiles  alone  upwards  of  30 
millions,  and  in  constantly  increasing  quantities.  With  a 
reasonable  tariff  for  revenue  alone  we  might  safely  cal- 
culate upon  shutting  out  and  manufacturing  with  great 
advantage  at  home  some  30  millions,  leaving  the 
foreigner  50  millions — rather  a good  share — upon  which 
he  would  have  to  pay  revenue  duties  of  from  10  up  to 
25  per  cent. — say  on  the  average  15  per  cent.  This  should 
give  us  some  7 millions  of  revenue.  But  this  is  not  all, 
since  from  1884  to  1894  the  importation  of  foreign  goods 
has  increased  from  81  millions  to  104  millions,  or 
upwards  of  two  millions  per  annum.  Thus  during  the 
next  ten  years— that  is,  if  we  continue  our  present  fiscal 
policy — we  may  calculate  upon  an  increase  of  more  than 
20  millions  ; but  if  we  should  change,  and  impose  a 
revenue  duty,  we  should  shut  out  half,  or  10  millions, 
which  would  be  made  at  home,  and  the  other  ten  would 
still  come  in  and  pay  a revenue  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on 
the  average  and  enrich  the  exchequer  by  a million  and 
a half.  We  can  now  see  very  clearly  that  moderate 
Protection — that  is,  a tariff  for  revenue — would  give 
us  40  millions  more  home  trade,  and  put  8 millions 
into  the  public  purse  ! Not  so  very  ruinous  as  Lord 
Farrer  would  make  us  believe  ! How,  I ask,  can  we 
hope  to  gain  such  magnificent  results  as  40  millions 
more  home  trade  and  8 millions  of  revenue  in  any 
other  way  ? If  we  persevere  in  our  present  policy  of 
Free  Imports  for  another  ten  years,  we  shall  then 
import  at  least  100  millions  of  foreign  manufactures, 
to  the  ruin  of  our  own  home  industries.  These  will 
be  the  certain  results  of  the  two  policies.  Which 
shall  it  be  ? 

Let  us  now  look  abroad  and  consider  what  will  be 
the  probable  effect  on  the  Empire  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion on  a preferential  basis.  Our  exports  to  the  Colonies 
for  1893  were  56  millions,  and  to  India-Burmah  27,  or 
together  upwards  of  83  millions.  Foreign  countries 
sent  39  millions  to  the  Colonies,  and  7 millions  to  India 
and  Burmah,  altogether  46  millions.  Putting  British  and 
foreign  exports  together,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
about  a million  and  a half  per  annum  ; so  that  we  may 
fairly  calculate  that  during  the  next  ten  years  the  increase 
will  reach  at  least  2 millions  per  annum,  or  20  millions 
in  all.  Of  this  under  preferential  treatment  the  United 
Kingdom  should  secure  the  lion’s  share,  or  15  millions, 
leaving  the  foreigner  5 millions.  And  in  addition  to  that 
we  might  hope  to  take  from  the  foreigner  from  15  to  20 
millions  of  the  46  millions  that  he  now  has,  leaving  him 
still  a good  share,  say,  27  millions  of  the  present  trade, 
and  5 of  the  increase  of  the  next  ten  years,  altogether  32 
millions.  Not  so  bad  for  the  foreigner.  Thus  we  see  that 
with  preferential  treatment  we  may  fairly  hope  to  secure 
(for  it  is  anything  but  secure  now,  it  is  very  insecure) 
our  present  trade  of  83  millions,  and  15  of  the  increased 
trade  of  the  next  ten  years,  and  also  deprive  the 
foreigner  of  20  out  of  the  46  millions  that  he  now  enjoys. 
All  these  added  together  would  give  us  under  pre- 
ferential treatment  no  less  than  118  millions  as  our 
share  of  the  colonial  trade  ten  years  hence  ! 

But  if  we  continue  our  present  fiscal  policy  the  results 
will  be  very  different  indeed.  Forming  our  judgment 
from  the  past  and  the  present,  we  may  consider  our- 
selves very  fortunate  if  the  foreigner  does  not  take  from 
us  at  least  10  millions  out  of  the  83  that  we  now  enjoy, 
and  he  will  most  certainly  capture  the  lion’s  share  of 
15  millions  out  of  the  20  millions  of  increasing  trade, 
leaving  us  only  5. 

If,  therefore,  my  estimates  are  correct,  and  I do  not 
think  they  will  be  found  to  be  far  wrong,  we  should 
only  have  from  70  to  80  millions,  or  something  less  than 
we  now  have,  if  we  continue  to  be  Free-traders  ; whereas' 
under  preferential  trading  we  might  reasonably  expect 
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to  have  something  like  1 18  millions,  or  40  millions  more, 
and  that,  too,  of  profitable  and  perfectly  safe  trade, 
that  no  foreign  Power  could  take  from  us,  which  is  of 
vast  importance. 

But  there  is  another  very  important  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered, which  as  yet  I have  not  taken  into  my  calcula- 
tions. To  what  extent  might  we  expect  our  Colonial 
trade  to  be  stimulated  over  and  above  its  normal  state, 
which,  so  far,  is  what  I have  calculated  upon  ? This, 
of  course,  will  depend  altogether  upon  what  advantage 
is  accorded  to  Colonial  productions  over  the  foreigner. 
For  the  present  I shall  be  content  to  estimate  the  increase 
at  10  millions  ; it  should  be  twice  that,  or  the  Colonies 
will  be  a long  time  in  supplying  us  with  what  we  require, 
and  in  supplanting  foreign  countries.  However,  we 
should  then  have  a gain  (by  substituting  revenue  duties 
in  place  of  free  imports)  of  40  millions  of  home  trade, 
and  8 millions  of  revenue  (not  so  bad  !),  and  we  may  add 
to  that  a gain  of  50  or  60  millions  of  Colonial  trade, 
or  altogether  something  like  100  millions  ! But  we 
cannot  expect  to  create  and  obtain  all  this  vast  trade 
except  by  very  considerable  sacrifices  in  many  ways, 
which  I propose  to  consider  on  a future  occasion. 

Masham. 

TRAVEL  IN  THE  CAUCASUS. 

T T was  not  without  hesitation  and  some  reluctance 
that  I lately  took  in  hand  the  task  of  gathering 
together  much  scattered  material  in  order  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  Caucasian  travel,  and  to  some  extent  I 
hope  for  an  English  literature  of  the  Caucasus.  Critics 
nowadays  are  kind,  perhaps  over-kind  ; but  the  author 
best  knows  his  own  feelings,  and,  if  he  loves  his  sub- 
ject, hates  to  feel  that  he  is  doing  it  very  imperfect 
justice.  Two  circumstances  determined  me  to  risk  the 
attempt  : the  promise  of  Signor  Vittorio  Sella’s  invalu- 
able aid  as  illustrator,  and  the  suggestion  that  “a  book 
of  the  season  ” might  be  published  about  the  Caucasus, 
which  would  deal  mainly  with  the  feats  of  the  writer  and 
give  no  general  picture  of  the  range  or  its  inhabitants. 
There  were  questions  connected  with  the  country  and 
its  exploration  which  it  seemed  to  me  no  newcomer, 
however  quick-witted  and  ready  of  pen,  could  be  quite 
the  right  person  to  deal  with.  For  instance,  how  may 
mountaineering  in  the  Caucasus  best  be  connected  with 
travel  and  with  general  research  ? How  may  the 
fittest  travellers  get  the  most  advantage  out  of  the  new 
playground  ? I have  done  what  I can  in  six  hundred 
pages  to  suggest  answers  to  such  queries.  But  in  deal- 
ing with  a many-sided  subject  it  is  difficult,  without 
wearisome  iteration  or  some  want  of  proportion,  to  fix 
attention  on  the  most  urgent  practical  problems.  It 
may  possibly  help  to  the  solution  of  one  or  two  of  these 
problems  if  I set  down  separately  a few  first  hints  for 
Caucasian  travel. 

In  my  opinion  the  Caucasus  ought  before  long  to 
succeed,  or  rival,  Syria  as  a resort  for  those  who  enjoy 
the  romance  of  tent  life.  Batum  or  Novorossisk  is,  in 
time,  nearer  England  than  Beirut  or  Jaffa,  and  Vladi- 
kavkaz can  be  reached  overland.  It  is  easy  to  go  out 
by  Moscow  or  the  Crimea  and  return  by  Constantinople, 
and  either  journey  may  take  less  than  a week.  The 
Caucasian  summer  climate  is,  it  is  true,  variable,  par- 
ticularly at  the  Black  Sea  end,  but  it  is  not  more  so 
than  that  of  Palestine  in  spring.  Hitherto,  visitors  to 
the  Caucasus  have  belonged  to  one  of  two  classes  : they 
have  been  either  mountaineers  ready  to  face  any  exposure 
or  hardship — and  the  hardships  of  the  Caucasus  are, 
as  one  of  its  explorers  soon  found,  very  different  from 
those  of  a trip  to  Kilimanjaro — or  ordinary  tourists 
whom  lack  of  conveyances  and  accommodation  has 
confined  to  the  post-roads.  The  latter,  though  they 
venture  sometimes  to  speak  with  authority,  see  as 
little  of  the  characteristic  scenery  of  the  range  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  who  crossed  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
on  their  way  to  Rome  in  the  tenth  century,  and  groaned 
over  their  sufferings  from  “ the  bitter  blasts  of  glaciers 
and  the  Pennine  army  of  evil  spirits  ” saw  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Alps.  No  doubt  it  is  a novel  and  striking  ex- 
perience to  watch  from  the  windows  of  a saloon  carriage 
the  great  wall  of  Asia  rise  slowly  above  the  level  lines 
of  the  interminable  Steppe,  to  recognize  the  twin 
cupolas  of  Elbruz  and  the  icy  spire  of  Kosrtantau,  to 


be  carried  at  a canter  through  the  Darial  Pass  by  virtue 
of  a “Crown  Podorojao,”  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
stately  form  of  Kasbek  and  the  horseshoe  precipice  to 
which  local  legend  attaches  Prometheus. 

But  the  three  days’  trip  is  soon  over,  and  of  the  great 
glaciers  and  gorges,  the  forests  and  flowers  of  the 
central  chain,  of  the  sunny  lawns  and  towered  hamlets 
of  Suanetia,  the  pursuer  of  the  post-road  has  not  had 
even  the  most  passing  vision.  These  are  reserved  for 
travellers  who  are  ready  to  ride,  and  possess  or  can  hire 
tents.  For  if,  as  in  Syria,  shelter  can  often  be  procured 
in  villages  or  in  Government  sheds  (Cancellarias),  it  is 
under  conditions  which  the  majority  of  travellers  would 
not  care  to  accept.  The  first  requisite,  therefore,  for 
the  development  of  pleasure  travel  in  the  Caucasus  is 
the  establishment  in  the  towns  of  dragomans  with  suit- 
able tents  and  camp  equipment.  At  present,  even  if 
expense  be  no  object,  the  trouble  of  organizing  a camp 
equipment,  sending  it  forward  by  sea,  passing  it  under 
enormous  duties  through  the  Russian  Custom  House, 
and  then  handing  it  over  to  the  chance  interpreter  and 
scratch  staff  of  followers  who  can  be  picked  up  on 
arrival  at  Kutais  or  Vladikavkaz,  is  too  great  for  most 
of  those  who  treat  travel  as  a relaxation.  But  let  any 
capitalist  or  tourist  agency  set  up  in  the  Caucasus  com- 
petent dragomansand  their  plant,  and  the  problem  will 
be  solved.  The  men  must,  of  course,  speak  Georgian 
and  Turkish  as  well  as  Russian.  The  Syrian  system 
will  very  easily  adapt  itself  to  local  requirements.  In  a 
country  where  every  man  and  woman  rides,  horses 
are  easily  procurable.  The  Caucasian  animals,  which 
spend  their  youth  in  careering  in  squadrons  over 
the  high  mountain  pastures,  are  extraordinarily  sure- 
footed, and  will  even  tuck  in  their  hind  legs  and  glissade 
down  a snowslope  in  a fashion  entertaining  to  witness, 
to  any  one  but  the  rider.  Provisions  need  cause 
little  anxiety.  Mutton  is  always  at  hand  on 
the  hills.  Poultry  and  eggs  can  be  had  in  the 
villages.  Flour  and  Russian  loaves  should  be  carried, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  need  of  subsisting  on  the  peculiarly 
indigestible  native  bread.  The  configuration  of  the 
region  lends  itself  to  a riding  tour.  There  are,  besides 
the  Mamison,  which  is  at  times  passable  for  carriages, 
two  or  three  snow  passes  which  Caucasian  baggage 
animals  make  light  of  over  the  central  chain..  There  is 
no  reason  why  a party  with  roomy  tents  should  not 
travel  in  comparative  luxury  through  every  valley 
between  Kasbek  and  Elbruz.  And  what  memories 
such  a journey  would  furnish  to  wanderers  reasonably 
fortunate  in  their  weather  ! In  place  of  the  crowded 
tourists’  hotel  and  the  noisy  common  table,  the  liberty 
to  halt  at  will  wherever  Nature  provides  a tempting 
site,  the  meal  served  on  a carpet  of  flowers  in  the 
chequered  shade  of  the  forest,  and  lit  before  its 
close  by  the  stars  and  fireflies  ; the  wakening  to  the 
crash  of  some  falling  ice-tower  loosened  by  the  bitter 
cold  before  dawn,  when  the  frost  swells  to  bursting  the 
moisture  in  the  glacier’s  veins  ; the  glamour  of  the 
snows  faintly  reflecting  the  first  pale  light  in  the  sky. 
The  Caucasus  is  suited  for  general  travellers,  for  lovers 
of  the  picturesque,  whether  or  not  they  are  painters,  as 
much  as  for  peakhunters.  If  above  the  snow  level 
its  granite  crests,  its  icy  hollows,  its  hanging  glaciers 
and  fluted  snow-slopes  impress  the  intruder  with  a 
sublimity  beyond  that  of  the  Alps,  its  high  valleys  have 
attractions  for  men  of  the  most  various  pursuits  or 
hobbies.  The  geologist  may  collect  specimens  and 
correct  his  predecessors’  theories,  which,  to  tell  the 
truth,  are  the  outcome  of  as  yet  inadequate  observation. 
The  physical  geographer  will  find  under  his  eyes  curious 
materials  for  a contrast  between  the  features  of  the 
Caucasus  and  those  of  better-known  ranges.  For 
example  : why  do  so  many  Caucasian  glaciers  fail  to 
fill  their  valleys  and  leave  a pleasant  dell  between  the 
moraines  and  the  mountain  sides  ? May  not  this 
be  a sign  that  their  recent  oscillations  have  been 
less  than  those  of  Alpine  glaciers,  and  that  it 
is  long  since  they  attained  an  extension  much 
greater  than  their  present  ? Such  an  hypothesis 
might  find  support  in  the  absence  of  tarns,  which  are 
frequently  the  marks  of  a zone  from  which  the  ice  has 
comparatively  recently  withdrawn  its  protection.  I 
give  these  only  as  instances  of  permissible  and  possible 
speculations.  One  of  the  widest  fields  of  research  is 
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that  opened  by  the  “ Mountain  of  Languages  ” to  the 
ethnical  student  or  the  investigator  of  ancient  laws  and 
institutions.  In  this  branch  of  science  Professor  Kova- 
levsky, Dr.  Radde,  and  the  philologists  of  Moscow 
have  done  something  ; but  much  more  remains  for 
their  successors.  An  archaeologist  would  undoubtedly 
find  the  old  churches  of  Suanetia  and  their  contents 
worth  very  careful  study,  and  there  is  no  saying  what 
manuscripts  may  not  turn  up  in  the  miscellaneous 
collections  that  are  still  jealously  guarded  from  the 
eyes  of  the  casual  passer-by.  The  botanist  may  be 
referred  to  M.  Levier’s  very  entertaining  book  for  an 
idea  of  the  lavish  wealth  that  awaits  him  ; the  entomo- 
logist may  impale  many  rarities,  as  well  as  suffer  him- 
self from  the  less  rare  varieties. 

One  further  caution  I must  add.  I am  not  competent 
and  do  not  attempt  to  act  as  a guide  to  the  Caucasus 
as  a whole.  My  “Central  Caucasus”  bears  to  the 
whole  region  something  of  the  same  proportion  that 
the  Central  Alps,  between  the  Little  St.  Bernard  and 
the  Bernina  Pass,  do  to  the  Alpine  chain.  It  is  the 
most  important  section,  but  it  is  only  a section. 

On  one  side,  to  the  east,  lie  the  wild  highlands  of 
Daghestan,  the  scene  of  Schamyl’s  resistance,  with  their 
high  plateaux,  cleft  by  narrow  ravines,  their  hill  for- 
tresses, and  at  least  three  high  glacier  groups.  Of  these, 
a German  climber,  Herr  Merzbacher,  has  promised  the 
world  an  account.  On  the  west  stretch  the  great  forests 
and  granite  crests  which  hem  in  the  tributaries  of  the 
Kuban,  a region  probably  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The 
glaciers  of  one  of  its  groups  have  just  been  mapped  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Russian  surveyors.  They  are, 
otherwise,  wholly  unexplored.  The  only  travellers  to 
penetrate  these  fortresses  have  been  Dr.  Radde,  who 
has,  in  “ Petermann’s  Mitteilungen,”  published  an 
account  of  his  journeys,  a stray  botanist  or  two,  and 
those  indefatigable  pursuers  of  rare  animals,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Littledale,  who  have  hunted  the  aurochs  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Zelentshuk. 

I was  on  the  point  of  concluding  this  Apologia  when 
my  eyes  fell  on  a passage  to  the  point  in  the  columns  of 
the  “ Revue  Suisse.”  The  writer,  jealous  for  his  native 
land  and  his  countrymen’s  chief  industry,  “ ventures  to 
prophesy  that  not  in  this  or  the  next,  nay  not  even 
in  the  third  or  fourth,  generation  will  there  be  a 
Schweizerhof  on  the  slopes  of  the  Caucasus.”  I in- 
cline to  agree  with  him.  But,  incredible  though  it  may 
seem  to  the  average  Helvetian  mind,  there  are  some 
wanderers  who  do  not  consider  the  capacity  to 
support  “ first-class  hotels  ” to  be  the  raison  d'etre 
of  mountains.  Some  of  us  can  dispense  very  readily 
for  a time  with  the  extravagant*  delights  of  the 
cosmopolitan  caravanserais  that  line  the  shores  of 
Luzern  and  the  grim  barracks  that  dwarf  and  over- 
shadow the  villages  of  Canton  Bern.  But  let  the  brave 
Swiss  innkeeper  take  heart.  Mountaineers  may  fly  to 
the  Caucasus  for  a season,  but  they  will  come  back 
to  their  early  haunts.  And  even  if  we  fail  him,  has  he 
not  all  the  petites  bourses,  the  ten-pound  trippers  of 
Europe — to  say  nothing  of  the  clergy  of  doubtful  orders 
— to  fall  back  upon  ? Douglas  W.  Freshfield. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  CUBA. 

"\^7HEN  an  insurrection  which  ceases  to  present 
* * novel  and  original  features  or  great  and  stirring 
situations  is  unduly  prolonged,  it  no  longer  excites  the 
interest  of  peoples  whose  welfare  it  does  not  intimately 
affect.  The  rebellion  in  Cuba  being  remarkable  chiefly 
for  its  monotonous  duration,  is  for  these  reasons  almost 
ignored  by  the  Press  and  entirely  unnoticed  by  the 
public.  Other  questions  more  important,  more  dra- 
matic, more  remarkable,  fill  the  pages  of  the  news- 
papers and  the  minds  of  their  readers.  The  Cretan 
insurgents  have  ousted  those  of  Cuba  ; the  filibusters 
of  Greece  are  found  to  be  more  attractive  than  those  of 
the  United  States  ; and  Secombo  and  Babvan  are  more 
interesting  revolutionists  than  Gomez  and  Maceo.  Yet 
events  in  Cuba  have  pursued  the  dreary,  tedious,  and 
unprofitable  tenour  of  their  way.  The  same  tales  of 
barren  victories  and  of  equally  desultory  defeats,  the 
same  successful  filibustering  expeditions  and  the  same 
ruthless  destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  human  life, 
have  been  remorselessly  repeated  until  the  world  at 


large  is  heartily  sick  of  the  whole  subject,  and  war 
correspondents  are  tired  of  copying  out  their  telegrams 
of  a year  ago. 

Through  this  eventful  year,  and  through  the  greater 
part  of  1895,  the  standard  of  revolt  has  been  kept 
flying,  in  spite  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Spanish  people 
and  the  efforts  of  an  army  of  170,000  men.  For  eighteen 
months  lawlessness  and  disorder  have  prevailed,  and 
neither  life  nor  property  has  been  safe  in  Cuba.  How 
much  longer  is  this  state  of  things  to  continue,  and 
what  will  be  the  ultimate  issue?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions we  have  repeatedly  asked  since  the  beginning. 
Are  we  any  nearer  to  their  solution  to-day  ? 

In  Spain  the  determination  of  the  people  to  carry  the 
war  to  a successful  issue  is  as  strong  as  ever.  Neither 
the  will  nor  the  means  are  lacking.  Recruiting  is  brisk  ; 
the  volunteers  for  service  in  Cuba  more  than  meet  the 
heavy  demands  of  the  Government  ; while  the  hitherto 
untouched  Tobacco  Monopoly  affords  ample  security 
for  further  loans.  The  heavy  burden  of  taxation  is 
patiently  borne  by  the  mass  of  the  nation,  and  the 
riots  which  have  recently  taken  place  have  been  purely 
local,  carefully  engineered  and  much  exaggerated. 
The  Spanish  statesman  who  dared  to  suggest  sur- 
render or  even  compromise  would  be  chased  from 
power  and  office  ; and  it  is  not  extravagant  to  state 
that  the  declared  intention  of  the  Queen  Regent  to 
recover  the  island  of  Cuba,  cost  what  it  may,  is  the 
firmest  foundation  of  the  monarchy.  The  spirit  of  the 
people,  untamed  by  failure  and  disappointment,  may  by 
hostile  critics  be  stigmatized  as  obstinacy,  but  more 
generous  and  impartial  observers  will  not  withhold 
from  it  the  honourable  name  of  patriotism. 

The  Cuban  insurgents  are  encouraged  to  continue 
the  struggle  by  the  open  sympathy  and  substantial 
support,  in  arms,  money,  and  men,  of  the  American 
people  ; by  the  fact  that  they  are  now  in  a much  better 
position  than  they  were  a year  ago  ; and  by  the  hope 
that  Spain  will  eventually  become  financially  unable  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  the  war.  They  are  unaffected  by 
climate.  Yellow  fever  never  touches  the  Cuban  born. 
The  plantain  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  and 
the  prevailing  distress  brings  recruits  to  their  ranks. 
Great  as  are  the  hardships  they  endure  in  the  field, 
their  condition  is  hardly  worse  than  in  time  of  peace. 
Animated  by  the  most  violent  hatred  of  the  Spaniard, 
and  inspired  by  the  increasing  hope  of  success,  they 
will  go  on  to  the  bitter  end. 

It  is  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  island,  and  not 
in  the  passions  of  the  combatants,  that  we  shall  find 
the  causes  that  will  terminate  the  struggle.  The  chief 
industries  of  Cuba  are  sugar  and  tobacco.  They 
employ  the  whole  of  the  labour  and  constitute  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  country.  Cuban  sugar  formerly 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  world.  The  cane,  which 
in  less  favoured  climates  and  less  fertile  soils  has  to  be 
renewed  biennially,  here  produces  its  crop  for  five  suc- 
cessive seasons.  Under  an  enlightened  government 
the  staple  industry  would  have  been  encouraged  and 
fostered,  and  Cuban  sugar  might  have  defied  even  the 
competition  of  the  bountied  beet.  The  fall  in  prices, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of 
labour,  have  combined  with  the  burdens  imposed  by 
the  rapacity  of  Spanish  officials,  and  the  incompetency 
of  the  Government  to  afford  security,  to  crush  the  life 
out  of  a once  thriving  industry.  In  the  last  revolt  the 
supremacy  of  the  market  was  for  ever  lost.  The  nar- 
rowest margin  of  profit  remained  to  the  planter,  in  place 
of  the  princely  returns  of  former  days.  Now,  in  1896, 
nine-tenths  of  the  year’s  crop  has  been  destroyed,  the 
expensive  plant  to  purchase  which  many  estates  have 
been  heavily  mortgaged  is  broken  up,  and  the  labourers 
are  off  to  the  insurgent  camps.  The  effect  of  such  a 
blow  on  a struggling  industry  must  be  paralysing  and 
may  be  fatal,  in  which  latter  case  the  wealth  of  Cuba 
is  a memory  of  the  past. 

The  tobacco  trade  is  more  favourably  circumstanced, 
because  Havana  cigars  are  beyond  competition.  At 
Key  West,  eighty  miles  from  Cuba,  are  cigar  factories 
using  the  Cuban  leaf  and  employing  Havana  workmen, 
and  yet  the  difference  in  the  product  can  be  immediately 
detected,  not  only  by  experts,  but  by  any  discriminating 
smoker.  In  spite  of  all  the  advantages  of  a monopoly, 
the  industrious  peasants  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo,  finding 
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their  tobacco  plantations  destroyed  and  despairing  of  a 
stable  Government,  have  returned  in  large  numbers  to 
Spain.  The  tobacco  industry  cannot  be  destroyed,  but 
it  has  been  seriously  damaged,  and  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  cigars  will  shortly  bring  the  Cuban  question  home 
to  many  people. 

Surely  thoughtful  and  patriotic  Spaniards  would  be 
justified  if,  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  80,000  more 
soldiers,  they  paused  to  consider  for  one  moment  the 
question  of  the  profit  and  the  loss.  Is  the  prize  worth 
the  blood  and  treasure  that  have  been  expended? 
Is  it  wise  to  send  more  men  to  perish  in  the 
Cuban  forests,  or  scatter  more  millions  to  retain 
an  impoverished  and  rebellious  colony?  Is  it  worth 
while  ruining  Spain  for  Cuba  ? I am  not  pleading 
the  rebel  cause.  Their  success  should  be  regarded 
by  European  nations  as  a calamity  and  as  a blow 
to  civilization.  But  Spain  should  look  at  the  facts 
fairly  and  dispassionately.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for 
Cuba  to  pay  the  bill.  The  entire  cost  of  the  war  is 
bound  to  fall  on  the  mother-country.  How  great  that 
cost  will  ultimately  be  may  be  appreciated  by  the  fact 
that  the  expense  of  the  army  already  in  Cuba  amounts 
to  nearly  J/j6o,ooo  a day.  When  the  reinforcements 
arrive  this  will  rise  to  ^85,000  a day.  Besides  this 
item  must  be  considered  the  increased  expenditure  on 
naval  armaments,  the  drain  on  the  manhood  of  the 
country,  and  the  financial  losses  sustained  in  Cuban 
properties.  The  price  would  be  enormous  even  were 
the  result  certain.  But  the  balance  is  now  against 
Spain.  The  rebels  have  left  their  holes  and  corners, 
and  march  unchecked  through  the  most  fertile  and 
cultivated  provinces.  Beyond  the  range  of  the  Spanish 
rifles  neither  law  nor  order  is  respected,  neither  life  nor 
property  is  secure.  The  Royalist  generals  remain 
inertly  frittering  away  the  resources  at  their  command. 
Nor  will  reinforcements  improve  the  position.  There 
are  now  ample  troops  in  Cuba  to  sweep  the  island  from 
end  to  end— or,  at  any  rate,  to  clear  the  Western  pro- 
vinces of  insurgents.  But  until  they  are  concentrated 
and  employed  in  an  intelligible  manner  they  cannot 
affect  the  situation  in  any  way. 

The  struggle  is  now  entering  upon  a more  acute 
phase.  No  community  can  afford  to  desist  from  their 
labours  for  long,  and  when  one  half  of  the  population 
devotes  its  energies  to  destroying  the  accumulations  of 
the  other  half,  the  period  is  considerably  shortened. 
The  distress  in  Cuba  is  already  severe,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  actual  famine  oppresses  the  inhabitants 
of  this  once  wealthy  island.  Then  the  war  will  alter  in 
character.  A more  powerful  motive  than  the  desire  for 
liberty  will  impel  the  individual.  For  the  watchword 
of  “ Free  Cuba  ” will  be  substituted  the  cry  for  bread. 
With  an  infuriated  population  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
unpaid  and  traditionally  brutal  soldiery  on  the  other, 
the  horrors  of  the  Jacquerie  and  the  Fronde  will  be 
vividly  displayed  to  the  modern  world. 

It  were  rash  to  attempt  to  forecast  the  sequel,  but 
the  eyes  of  Europe  will  be  turned  to  that  Great  Power 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  whom  the  responsibility 
of  action  will  then  fall.  Guided  by  the  determination 
to  be  just,  and  actuated  by  the  desire  to  be  generous, 
the  American  people  may  bring  the  Cuban  question  to 
a solution — equitable  to  the  insurgents,  honourable  to 
Spain,  and  glorious  to  themselves. 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill. 

MILLAIS  AS  ACADEMICIAN. 

11. 

IT  was  in  the  logical  elaboration  of  his  “ Pre- 
Raphaelite  ” ideals,  in  such  pictures  as  the 
“Autumn  Leaves”  of  1856,  “The  Vale  of  Rest”  of 
1859,  “The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes”  of  1862,  that  Millais 
reached  his  highest  expression  as  an  artist.  “From 
1862  onwards,”  says  a recent  writer  upon  his  work, 
“we  find  him  taking  far  more  pains  to  select,  to 
conceal  his  art,  and  to  give  his  work  vraisemblance .” 
That  is  entirely  true  ; but  it  must  be  added  that  this 
effort  on  Millais’s  part  was  more  and  more  to  select  the 
obvious,  to  conceal  his  immense  gifts  as  an  artist  by 
mere  tricks  of  cleverness,  of  superficial  effect,  and  to 
give  his  work  an  appearance  of  truth  by  looking  at 


everything  more  and  more  as  the  great  mass  of  people 
look  at  things,  “ ex  veritate  pauca,  ex  opinione  multa.” 

In  “The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes”  Millais  expresses  ideas 
which  are  wholly  poetical  or  pictorial,  with  a far  greater 
freedom  of  handling  than  in  any  of  his  earlier  pictures  : 
indeed,  the  method  of  painting  which  he  there  employs 
is  in  its  essence  that  to  which  he  adhered  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  his 
last  pictures,  which  now  hangs  in  the  Chantrey  collec- 
tion at  South  Kensington,  is  entirely  reminiscent,  both 
in  conception  and  execution,  of  this  early  picture  of 
“The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes.”  And  so  during  the  last 
thirty  odd  years  of  his  life  Millais’s  effort  as  a painter 
largely  consisted  in  the  attempt  to  develop  the  freedom 
of  handling-  which  he  acquired  about  this  time  ; in  other 
words,  he  now  first  realized  in  what  the  genius  ofoil-paint, 
as  a medium  of  artistic  expression,  consisted  ; and  how  it 
had  been  used  bysuch  masters  as  Reynolds  or  Velasquez. 
The  method  of  handling  which  he  had  employed  in 
his  first  pictures,  the  common  method  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  was  essentially  that  of  certain  painters  who 
had  immediately  preceded  him,  and  with  whose  aims 
he  had  this  much  in  common,  that,  in  their  endeavour 
to  escape  from  the  pseudo-“  Grand  Manner”  of  the 
school  of  Haydon  and  Barry,  they  had  attempted  to 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  realization  of  Nature. 
These  painters  were  seeking  to  treat  figure-pieces  with 
the  same  truth  and  sincerity  with  which  the  water- 
colour painter  had  already  approached  the  painting 
of  landscape  : and  it  was  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
their  method  of  painting  in  oils  should  have  been 
modified  by  that  of  the  water-colour  painters.  Indeed, 
the  chief  of  these  artists,  J.  F.  Lewis,  had  first  become 
known  to  the  world  as  a painter  in  water-colours  ; and 
the  influence  which  he  exerted  over  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
in  their  method  of  painting  is  undeniable.  Somewhere, 
Rossetti,  as  early  as  1851,  speaks  of  one  of  his  pictures  as 
a “talisman  of  art.”  To  escape  from  this  confined  use 
of  oil-paint,  to  use  its  real  genius  as  a medium  of  ex- 
pression, instead  (as  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  in  a certain 
sense,  unquestionably  did)  of  striving  against  its  real 
nature,  were  now  Millais’s  great  endeavour.  But  the 
child  is  father  of  the  man,  and  Millais  at  twenty  had 
little  or  nothing'  in  common  with  the  masters  whom  he 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  emulate 

A short  while  since  the  writer  of  this  article,  after 
looking  at  some  of  the  Venetian  portraits  in  the 
Uffizi,  had  occasion  to  turn  to  that  part  of  the  gallery 
which  contains  the  portraits  of  the  Painters.  Millais 
had  then  been  lately  elected  President  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  sight  of  his  portrait  in  that  unrivalled  collection 
not  unnaturally  led  one  to  examine  its  qualities  and  its 
effect.  Seen  after  such  incomparable  pieces  of  painting 
as  the  “Flora”  of  Titian,  what  must  surely  strike 
every  person  of  an  impartial  judgment,  in  this  portrait, 
is  the  want,  not  only  of  all  care,  but  of  any  sense,  for 
fine  handling,  for  “ the  manner  of  leaving  the  colours,” 
to  use  Sir  Joshua’s  phrase.  The  manner  of  so  leaving 
the  colours  that  they  look  newly  laid  upon  the  canvas 
“like  cheese  or  cream  ” is  one  of  the  most  striking 
qualities  of  Titian’s  painting,  as  of  the  greater  number 
of  Sir  Joshua’s  pieces  ; it  is,  however,  but  one  of  many 
ways  of  handling.  In  Frans  Hals  a fastidious  economy, 
directness,  and  intention  in  each  stroke  of  the  brush 
produce  another  kind  of  handling,  which,  like  the 
handling  of  the  silver-point  in  the  drawings  of 
Leonardo  and  his  school,  materially  furthers  the  expres- 
sion of  the  subject,  much  in  the  way  that  the  rhythm 
of  averse  furthers  the  expression  of  a subject  in  poetry. 
Again,  Velasquez,  in  some  passages,  paints  with  the 
directness  of  Hals,  in  others  with  the  curd-like  quality 
of  Titian.  But  Millais  knew  of  none  of  those  helps  to 
expression  in  painting  : he  is  content  to  try  to  obtain 
an  effect  independently  of  them  ; and  consequently  his 
pictures  lack  the  one  quality  which  eminently  distin- 
guishes oil-painting  from  any  other  medium — namely, 
the  beauty  with  which  it  may  be  laid  upon  the 
canvas,  apart  from  any  quality  of  colour  or  draughts- 
manship. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  a very  unfair  comparison 
to  draw,  that  the  “ Flora”  of  Titian  is  the  exceptional 
work  of  an  exceptional  genius.  Let  us,  then,  follow  a 
comparison  which  Millais  himself  suggested,  in  the 
picture  which  he  sent  to  the  Diploma  Gallery,  and  which 
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he  called  “A  Souvenir  of  Velasquez.”  This  painting 
of  a little  girl  with  a sprig  of  orange  in  her  hand,  seated 
on  the  ground,  in  her  black  velvet  dress  with  its 
vermilion  tabs,  is  unquestionably  effective  and  is  far 
more  clever  than  any  other  picture  of  its  time  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  ; but  its  painter 
is  plainly  relying,  to  a large  extent,  upon  his  mere 
dexterity  of  execution,  and  the  tour  de  force  by  which 
he  seeks  to  rival  the  Spanish  painter.  But,  seen 
more  closely,  any  such  similarity  is  found  to  be  very 
superficial.  Velasquez’s  painting  is  never  merely  effec- 
tive ; there  is  everywhere  in  it  some  subtlety  of  cha- 
racter, of  colour,  or  of  modelling,  which  he  is  seeking 
to  express.  In  Millais’s  picture  no  such  subtlety  is  to 
be  found  : the  painting  of  the  face  is  overloaded  ; the 
painting  of  the  dress  crude  and  clumsy.  He  is  far  more 
intent  on  some  effect  which  is  to  be  produced  than  upon 
the  fastidious  expression  of  a pictorial  idea.  We  see 
here  that  his  want  of  any  rare  and  interesting 
manner  of  “ leaving  the  colours,”  of  handling,  in  other 
words,  of  fine  expression,  is  consequent  upon  a corre- 
sponding want  of  fineness  and  subtlety  of  observation 
or  design.  In  imitating  Reynolds  he  is  imitating  an 
artist  with  whom  he  has  little  or  nothing- in  common,  and 
whom  he  could  never  approach,  however  much  he  may 
have  appreciated  or  admired  him.  But  such  imitations 
of  Reynolds,  since  they  contained  little,  were  easily 
understood  ; far  more  easily  understood,  indeed,  than 
their  originals.  It  was-  no  wonder,  then,  that  their 
painter,  who  looked  like  a gentleman-farmer,  who 
loved  hunting  and  fishing,  who  had  accepted  a 
baronetcy,  who  lived  in  a palace  which  he  had  built  out 
of  the  price  of  his  pictures,  should  have  been  popular. 
But  between  Millais  the  artist  and  Millais  the  Acade- 
mician is  a great  gulf  fixed  ; and  the  truth,  perhaps,  lies 
neither  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
in  “Sir  Isumbras”  was  catastrophe;  nor  with  the 
popular  voice,  which  holds  that  in  the  painter  of 
“Bubbles,”  or  “Hearts  are  Trumps,”  we  have  a 
worthy  successor  to  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough. 
But  an  artist  lives  in  his  masterpieces  : his  failures 
are  the  perishable  part  of  him,  which  pass  away  with 
his  mortality. 

REFLECTIONS  FROM  THE  RAND. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Johannesburg,  3 August , 1896. 

THE  first  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  the 
African  Estate  Company  which  took  place  on 
Saturday  could  not  exactly  be  described  as  a pleasing 
function.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a very  evident 
disposition  evinced  to  make  things  unpleasant  for  the 
directors.  Objection  was  taken  in  the  first  place  to  the 
fact  that  the  reports  and  accounts  of  the  Company  had 
not  been  printed  for  general  information,  whilst 
only  one  manuscript  copy  of  these  important  docu- 
ments had  been  laid  on  the  table.  It  was  observed  that  a 
Company  which  was  able  to  spend  ^£34,000  on  directors’ 
fees  should  have  been  able  to  afford  another  jfz  or  so 
for  supplying  printed  copies  of  the  balance  sheet  and 
report  to  the  shareholders.  Then  after  the  Chairman, 
subject  to  sundry  interruptions,  had  elucidated  and 
explained  the  report  and  accounts  in  an  exhaustive 
review,  those  documents  themselves  came  in  for  a con- 
siderable amount  of  criticism.  The  option  concerning 
which  there  is  much  ill-feeling  in  Johannesburg  was 
taken  exception  to,  as  being  merely  a pretext  for 
allowing  those  in  the  inside  ring  to  off-load  their  shares. 
It  was  contended  too,  with  much  heat  and  some  reason, 
that  the  Company  was  originally  floated  in  Johannes- 
burg and  subscribed  to  by  Johannesburg  people  for 
trust  business  and  for  local  business,  instead  of  which 
the  Company  had  gone  out  of  its  way  to  invest  a large 
amount  of  money  in  French  Rentes,  bringing  in  an 
interest  of  3 per  cent.,  while  local  opportunities  pro- 
mising a much  more  remunerative  rate  of  interest 
had  been  entirely  neglected.  Shareholders,  it  was 
argued,  could  invest  money  for  themselves  in  French 
Consols  were  they  so  minded.  Comparisons  were 
instituted  between  the  African  Estate  Company  and 
the  South  African  Trust  and  Investment  Company, 
which,  with  a capital  of  ,£50,000,  had  made  a profit 
of  ,£27,000  in  the  past  six  months.  Protests  were 
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made  against  the  investment  of  money  in  Vene- 
zuela and  Spain,  against  the  negligent  attitude  of  the 
directors  generally,  and  against  the  enormous  sum  of 
£34,000  paid  in  directors’  fees.  This  was  explained 
as  being  the  directors’  legitimate  due  under  the  trust 
deed,  being  equivalent  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  dividend 
paid.  The  item  of  £117,000  sundry  debtors  was  also 
demurred  to,  and  this  was  explained  on  the  ground  that 
the  accounts  had  not  yet  been  adjusted  between  home 
and  here.  A motion,  which  had  been  duly  seconded, 
that  the  report  be  not  adopted  was  not  put  to  the  meet- 
ing, but  instead  an  amendment  that  the  meeting  be 
adjourned  in  order  that  the  shareholders  might  go  into 
the  securities  of  the  Company  was  carried  by  a large 
majority.  The  special  meeting  which  was  to  have 
been  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability 
of  making  certain  amendments  in  the  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation wras  also  adjourned  for  a week.  There  can  be 
no  question  that,  although  the  local  properties  and 
securities  possessed  by  the  Company  are  more  than 
ample  to  justify  the  present  price  of  the.  shares,  the 
opportunities  of  the  Company  have  been  sadly  misused 
and  neglected,  and  the  local  feeling  against  the  direc- 
torate is  in  many  respects  fully  warranted.  A general 
criticism  of  the  position  is  deferred  until  such  time  as 
the  adjourned  meeting  shall  have  been  held  and  con- 
cluded. 

On  Saturday  last  the  three  representative  institutions 
received  a deputation  of  leading  Raad  members,  who 
visited  Johannesburg  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
the  leaders  of  the  mining  industry  on  the  proposed 
legislation  closely  affecting  that  industry.  The  most 
important  of  the  subjects  discussed  was  that  of  Sunday 
labour  at  the  mines,  a proposal  now  being  before  the 
Raad  prohibiting  work  of  all  kinds  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 
This,  if  carried,  would  most  injuriously  affect  the  entire 
industry,  and  it  is  understood  that  strong  representa- 
tions will  be  made  to  procure  a modification  of  the  law 
so  far  as  to  admit  of  absolutely  necessary  work — such 
as  pumping — being  permitted,  and  a strong  effort  is 
also  being  made  to  allow  of  the  continuance  of  Sunday 
milling,  which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  services  of 
certain  employes  would  still  be  required  to  watch  and 
protect  the  plates,  would  entail  no  extra  additional 
labour.  Mr.  Jan  Meyer,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Raad  to  inquire  into  the 
question,  and  who  is,  from  his  personal  connexion  with 
the  industry,  well  acquainted  with  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  mines,  is  understood  to  be  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  permissive  Sunday  milling,  and 
the  interview  which  took  place  on  Saturday  is  believed 
to  have  strengthened  this  tendency.  The  delegates, 
who  numbered  some  forty  or  fifty,  were  conducted  over 
the  Langlaagte  Estate  and  Robinson  Mine,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  mine  leaders  were  fortified  by 
practical  demonstration  of  the  incalculable  harm  which 
would  result  from  the  passing  of  the  law  in  its  present 
stringent  form.  The  Chamber  of  Mines,  Association 
of  Mines,  and  Mine  Managers’  Association  have  all 
given  assurances  of  their  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
Government  in  dispensing  with  all  but  necessary 
Sunday  work,  and  instructions  to  this  effect  have  been 
issued  to  the  various  mine  managers.  The  result  of 
Saturday’s  conference  has  not  yet  transpired,  but  the 
best  results  are  hopefully  anticipated  from  it.  Among 
other  matters  informally  discussed  were  the  new  Liquor 
Law  and  the  Native  Wages  Question,  and  the  mine 
representatives  are  assured  of  the  cordial  assistance 
and  support  of  the  Raad  members  in  both  these  im- 
portant directions.  The  representatives  of  the  three 
bodies  now  jointly  dealing  with  the  latter  question  have 
held  their  first  meeting,  the  outcome  of  which,  it  is 
understood,  will  be  the  presentation  at  an  early  date  of 
a scheme  of  wage-reduction  effectually  dealing  with 
the  problem.  The  Raad  delegates  were  entertained  at 
lunch  on  Saturday  by  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  and  have 
returned  to  Pretoria  better  informed  and  more  favour- 
ably disposed  to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the 
mining  industry.  Their  visit  will  in  all  likelihood  be 
productive  of  much  good  and  a more  pronounced 
entente  cordiale  than  has  hitherto  subsisted. 

The  Sub-Nigel  Company  held  its  first  annual  meeting 
here  last  week,  and  from  the  report  submitted  it  ap- 
pears that  work  on  the  property  has  been  wholly  con- 
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fined  to  exploratory  operations  with  a view  to  locating 
the  reefs  of  the  Nigel  series.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  ground  is  covered  up  by  the  coal 
measures,  it  has  been  necessary  to  attempt  this  by 
means  of  bore-holes.  Four  have  been  put  down,  and 
in  two  of  them  a reef,  believed  to  be  the  Nigel  Reef, 
has  been  struck  at  the  comparatively  small  depths  of 
537  feet  and  548  feet  respectively.  In  the  adjoining 
ground  nearer  to  the  probable  outcrop  the  reef  has 
been  found  at  a depth  of  1,000  feet,  which  is  considered 
to  point  to  a large  upthrow  fault  traversing  the  Sub- 
Nigel  ground,  which  has  not  yet  been  exactly  located. 
The  engineer  states  that  the  assays  of  the  reefs  struck 
in  the  bore-holes  have  not  been  encouraging  ; but  the 
bore-holes  can,  of  course,  only  be  of  service  in  locating 
the  reef  and  not  in  determining  its  value,  especially  as 
the  Nigel  Reef  is  known  to  be  somewhat  patchy. 
Operations  have  now  been  temporarily  suspended,  in 
the  first  place,  the  Chairman  pointed  out,  because  there 
is  some  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  Company’s 
engineers  as  to  the  necessity  for  further  exploratory 
work  prior  to  shaft  sinking,  it  having  consequently 
been  deemed  advisable  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  con- 
sulting engineer,  who  is  due  here  next  week  ; and,  in 
the  second  place,  because  a scheme  is  on  foot  for 
amalgamating  the  Sub-Nigel  and  other  properties,  and 
such  a scheme,  if  carried  out,  might  affect  the  location 
of  the  shafts  to  be  sunk.  The  property  of  the  Sub- 
Nigel  consists  of  483  claims  situated  in  the  district  of 
Heidelberg.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is  ^350,000, 
of  which  ;£ioo,ooo  formed  working  capital,  and  50,000 
shares  are  held  in  reserve.  The  Company  still  has 
^90,000  in  hand  of  its  original  working  capital. 

Exit  the  United  Langlaagte.  To  the  profound  regret 
of  the  other  shareholders  in  the  Company,  and  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  values  and  potentialities  of  the 
property,  M.  Lebaudy,  who  holds  104,000  out  of  the 
150,000  shares  forming  the  entire  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany, has  not  seen  fit  to  agree  to  any  reconstruction  of 
the  concern,  and  as  a consequence  liquidation  has 
become  inevitable.  M.  le  Baron  de  Catelin,  who  repre- 
sented M.  Lebaudy,  and  who  has  expressed  himself  as 
by  no  means  in  sympathy  with  the  action  of  that  gentle- 
man, has  been  appointed  liquidator  of  the  Company,  the 
obsequies  of  which  will  be  carried  through  with  all 
possible  despatch.  M.  Lebaudy  may  have  reasons  for 
the  attitude  he  has  taken  up  on  this  matter  other  than 
those  he  has  seen  fit  to  disclose ; but  whatever  his 
motives,  there  can  be  very  little  question  among  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  position  that,  not  only  is  his  action 
inadvisable,  but  that  the  moment  chosen  for  carrying 
his  purpose  into  effect  is  the  worst  possible  that  could 
have  been  chosen.  However,  the  best  that  can  now  be 
hoped  for  is  that  the  realization  of  the  assets  of  the 
Company,  which  include  besides  the  mine  proper  a large 
estate  holding,  the  township  of  Paarlshoop,  and  a 
valuable  quantity  of  mining  machinery,  plant,  and 
equipment,  will  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  give  a satis- 
factory return  to  those  shareholders  who  are  to  some 
extent  victims  of  M.  Lebaudy’s  obstinacy  and  short- 
sightedness. M.  Lebaudy’s  attitude  in  this  matter  may 
be  lamented,  but  it  cannot  be  altered. 

Those  interested  in  the  Company  which  has  recently 
been  registered  under  the  title  of  the  Witwatersrand 
Township,  and  which  is  destined  to  embrace  the  most 
important  of  the  various  city  and  suburban  estate 
holdings  in  Johannesburg,  have  already  gone  far 
towards  securing  one  valuable  and  important  acquisi- 
tion. A firm  of  attorneys  here  has,  on  behalf  of 
principals  in  the  Witwatersrand  Township,  Limited, 
made  an  offer  of  ^300,000  in  cash  for  the  entire  assets 
of  the  Ford  and  Jeppe  Estate  Company,  Limited.  This 
offer  is  to  be  considered  by  the  Company  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  days,  and  its  acceptance  is  regarded  as 
a foregone  conclusion,  on  the  further  stipulation  that 
Mr.  Carl  Jeppe  shall  hold  the  position  of  Life  Governor 
of  the  new  Company,  and  that  Mr.  Julius  Jeppe  shall 
sit  on  the  Board  for  a period  of  twelve  months. 

The  Census  returns  have  now  been  made  public,  and 
the  figures  within  the  three-mile  radius — that  is,  the 
town  proper,  excluding  such  portions  of  the  reef,  east 
and  west,  as  do  not  fall  within  this  area — show  a popu- 
lation of  102,714  souls.  Of  this  total  no  less  than 
51,225  are  whites,  and  the  balance  of  51,849  is  made 


up  of  44,396  Kaffirs,  or  aboriginal  natives,  and  7,093 
mixed  and  other  coloured  races.  Of  the  grand  total, 
15,981  are  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  86,733  over 
that  age.  There  are  32,741  white  males  of  all  ages, 
as  against  18,484  females,  or  very  nearly  two  males 
for  every  female.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  47,246 
coloured  males,  as  against  4,243  coloured  females,  very 
nearly  twelve  males  to  every  female— an  enormous  dis- 
proportion, which  points  to  a serious  factor  as  regards 
social  life  amongst  the  natives  of  Johannesburg,  and  no 
doubt  accounts  for  a great  many  of  those  incidents 
periodically  reported  under  the  euphemistic  title  of  the 
“Social  Curse”  or  the  “Social  Pest.”  From  a poli- 
tical point  of  view  the  figures  are  also  significant 
and  instructive,  and  would  have  been  still  more 
significant  had  the  large  number  of  white  miners 
outside  the  three-mile  radius  been  included  in  the 
enumeration.  In  the  rough  Census  of  1890,  which 
was,  however,  wholly  unreliable  and  inaccurate,  the 
entire  white  population  of  the  Transvaal  was  set 
down  at  119,128,  which  was  supposed  to  include 
8,973  Uitlanders,  5,091  of  whom  were  reported  domi- 
ciled in  the  Witwatersrand  District.  The  figures  dis- 
closed, therefore,  by  the  Sanitary  Board’s  Census  should 
be,  and  probably  will  be,  something  of  an  eye-opener  to 
the  powers  that  be,  and  should  give  them  pause  in  the 
policy  of  estrangement  and  differentiation  upon  which 
they  have  so  recklessly  embarked.  There  are,  including 
the  miners  who  have  not  been  enumerated,  probably 
no  less  than  50,000  Uitlanders  on  these  Fields,  and  it 
may  well  be  asked  if  the  Government  is  acting  wisely 
in  withholding  civic  and  political  rights  from  so  large, 
wealthy,  and  intelligent  a community.  The  Census  was 
taken,  among  other  reasons,  because  the  Government 
“ wanted  to  know.”  Now  that  they  do  know,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  watch  how  their  knowledge  will  affect 
them  in  their  relations  to  the  strangers  within  their 
gates.  As  a further  indication  of  the  material  growth, 
expansion,  and  prosperity  of  Johannesburg,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  within  the  circumscribed  limits  there 
are  14,062  occupied  buildings,  367  buildings  in  course 
of  erection,  and  908  unoccupied  buildings,  the  majority 
of  these  being  schools,  churches,  warehouses,  and  the 
like.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Johannesburg,  within  the  three-mile  area,  com- 
pares with  the  leading  colonial  centres  as  follows  : 
Johannesburg,  102,714  ; Cape  Town,  70,000  ; Durban, 
31,800  ; and  Kimberley  and  Beaconsfield,  24,000.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  we  have  some  justification 
in  regarding  Johannesburg  as  the  “hub”  of  South 
Africa. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  salient  feature  in  the  City  during  the  week 
has  been  a great  improvement  in  the  long- 
depressed  “ Kaffirs,”  and  this  movement  has,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  given  a stronger  tone  to  most  other 
departments.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public 
are  once  again  “ in  the  Circus,”  and  the  big  operators, 
who  have  so  long  held  aloof,  are  naturally  backing  up 
what  is  entirely  to  their  own  benefit.  A little  later  we 
shall  probably  see  a “boom.”  A supreme  calm  has 
settled  upon  the  Foreign  Market,  and  “Yankees” 
still  flounder  in  the  Slough  of  Despond  ; but  the  latter 
may  find  some  measure  of  salvation  after  the  Presi- 
dential election.  Money  is  hardening  and  trade  is 
quiet  ; but  generally  the  conditions  are  satisfactory. 

Gilt-edged  securities  have  recently  made  their  sup- 
porters a little  nervous  by  too  strong  a sympathy 
with  the  possibilities  of  dearer  money,  which  is  an 
old  factor,  and  by  no  means  a bogey.  No  fall  has 
taken  place  in  prices,  Consols  remaining  at  113,  but 
we  suspect  an  underlying  tendency  to  weakness. 
From  this  imputation,  however,  we  except  Colonial 
Government  stocks,  which  are  likely  to  hold  their 
own  or  do  better.  We  note  that  the  idea  of  a con- 
solidation of  the  debts  of  the  Australasian  colonies 
is  again  being  mooted,  but  it  lacks  actuality.  No 
doubt  one  large  Australian  stock,  bearing,  say,  3 
per  cent,  interest,  would  be  preferable  as  an  invest- 
ment to  a holding  in  the  many  small  issues  now 
existing;  but  why,  we  ask,  should,  say,  New  South 
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Wales  yield  any  of  its  credit  for  the  benefit  of  New 
Zealand?  The  Colonies  could  no  more  agree  over  this 
than  over  tariff  questions,  upon  which  they  are  at 
present  hopelessly  divided.  Moreover,  any  such  con- 
version would  have  to  be  optional,  and  hence,  while 
some  bondholders  would  be  as  “willin’”  as  “Mr. 
Barkis,”  others  would  certainly  stand  aloof.  It  is  all, 
as  things  stand  now,  without  federation,  a mere  council 
of  perfection,  and  therefore  not  worth  practical  dis- 
cussion. 

Despite  the  indications  of  labour  difficulties  in  more 
than  one  quarter,  Home  Rails  have  improved  upon  their 
already  excellent  position.  The  traffic  returns  continue 
to  be  good  ; for,  although  trade  is  rather  quiet,  the 
passenger  (holiday)  traffic  has  been  immense.  The 
North-Western,  for  instance,  recently  had  to  borrow 
rolling-stock  in  order  to  provide  the  requisite  facilities. 
This  Company  comes  out  well  with  a gain  of  ,£10,373  > 
but  the  Great  Eastern  has  no  diminished  head  to  hide, 
if  a sense  of  proportion  be  observed,  with  a gain  of 
^£4,730.  The  Midland,  Great  Western,  Great  Northern, 
and  North  British — the  two  last  named,  of  course, 
hanging  together — also  publish  excellent  reports.  At 
the  same  time  the  outlook  has  been  a little  obscured 
by  dearer  money  looming  upon  the  horizon,  and  also 
by  the  broken  weather,  which  threatens  to  restrict  the 
holidays.  The  Glasgow  and  South-Western  “Ayr- 
shire ” dividend  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent.,  as  against 
4 per  cent,  in  1895,  had  no  effect  upon  the  market  for 
Scottish  stocks.  Our  attention  has  been  called,  and 
we  shall  deal  with  this  and  some  other  similar  points 
later  on,  to  the  North-Western  Deferred  Stock  issued 
by  the  Stock  Conversion  Company.  It  looks  cheap 
compared  with  several  Deferred  issues,  but  our  excel- 
lent contemporary,  the  “ Economist,”  is  all  at  sea 
when  it  compares  the  comparative  depreciation  of  some 
of  this  Company’s  “split”  stocks  with  the  prices  of 
the  original  securities  out  of  which  they  were  hewn. 
The  difference  is  largely  due,  if  we  must  coin  a word, 
to  the  varying  extent  of  their  “ marketability.” 

The  American  Railway  Market  remains  an  “ abomina- 
tion of  desolation,”  and  obstinately  refuses  to  present 
us  with  any  other  feature  except  one  that  has  become 
banal — namely,  the  appointment  of  another  receiver  for 
a bankrupt  road,  the  victim  in  this  case  being  the 
Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Chicago.  This  under- 
taking is  of  some  importance  ; but  fortunately  the 
English  public  have  taken  no  stock  in  it,  and  only  hold 
a few  of  the  bonds.  The  condition  generally  remains 
unfavourable,  and  the  gloom  was  increased  by  the 
failure  referred  to  below,  accompanied  as  it  was  by 
several  others  ; but  there  is  one  satisfactory  feature — 
which  is  that  Mr.  McKinley,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  after  “sitting  on  the  fence”  for 
some  time,  has  now  definitely  declared  for  “ sound 
money  ” ; in  other  words,  for  honesty  instead  ofSilverite 
repudiation.  Canadian  Railway  securities  have  been 
dull.  The  Trunk’s  traffic— an  increase  of  ;£666 — affords 
but  little  consolation  to  “ bulls”  or  holders.  Sir  Rivers 
Wilson  and  Mr.  “Joe”  Price  have  a “ long  row  to 
hoe.”  The  Canadian  Pacific’s  return  was  also  rather 
disappointing. 

The  once-great  “drygoods”  firm  in  New  York  of  A.  T 
Stewart  & Co.  has  come  to  the  ground.  Its  founder, 
Mr.  Stewart,  made  a huge  pile  during  his  life,  but  he 
acquired  greater  notoriety  when  dead,  owing  to  the 
theft  of  his  corpse  from  the  extremely  “ ornate  ” tomb 
which  was  erected  to  his  memory.  Judge  Hilton  was 
one  of  the  trustees,  and  became,  in  fact,  the  managing 
director  of  the  Stewart  property,  which  owes  its  down- 
fall in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  “ Jedge,”  who 
was  associated  with  hotel  management,  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  Jews.  Attempts  were  made  to 
smooth  over  the  difficulty,  but  without  much  avail,  and 
this  fact,  coupled  with  bad  times,  has  proved  too  much 
for  the  business.  It  is  good  to  be  spoken  well  of  in  the 
tents  of  Israel.  In  addition  to  other  influences,  it  seems 
that  the  management  of  what  had  probably  become 
more  or  less  Mr.  Hilton’s  own  business  was  not  regarded 
very  favourably,  and  then,  too,  New  York,  like  London, 
is  always  moving  “up  town,”  or,  in  other  words,  going 
westward. 
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The  Foreign  Market  has  been  featureless,  but  on 
the  whole  a firmer  tone  lias  prevailed,  owing  partly  to 
a belief  that  the  Cretan  question  is  now  practically 
settled — like  all  Turkish  questions,  for  a time  only — 
and  also  that  no  difficulties  are  likely  to  occur  when 
the  heads  of  the  great  European  States  are  holiday- 
making-.  The  “Shadow”  is  about,  so  Reuter  says,  to 
supply  us  with  a report  on  the  financial  position  of  the 
Porte,  a thing  which  has  been  done  before,  but  not  in 
recent  years.  It  is  the  preliminary,  we  suppose,  to  a 
new  loan.  The  special  point,  it  is  said,  to  which 
attention  will  be  drawn  is  the  diminution  of  the  Public 
Debt  since  1890  by  the  action  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  this 
reduction  being  considerably  larger  than  the  increase 
caused  by  the  issue  of  new  loans.  It  is  stated  in  official 
quarters  that  the  annual  amount  required  for  the  interest 
on  the  External  Debt  is  smaller  now  than  it  was  six 
years  ago.  In  this  there  is  some  measure  of  truth,  and 
one  must  be  fair  to  the  “ Sick  Man.”  Foreign  Railway 
securities  have  been  quiet,  and  prices  have  remained 
irregular  within  narrow  limits.  We  think  well  of  this 
market,  which  is,  of  course,  practically  synonymous 
with  South  American  railway  issues.  The  Miscellaneous 
Market  has  attracted  little  or  no  attention,  almost  the 
only  decided  movements  being  in  Guinness  Ordinary. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  one  Anglo-American  Brewery 
Company  doing  well,  for  most  of  them  have  been 
ghastly  failures  or  worse.  The  directors  of  the  Spring- 
field  Breweries,  Limited,  pay  9 per  cent,  for  the  year  on 
the  Ordinary  shares,  although  the  period  was  certainly 
not  favourable  in  any  respect.  That  great  institution 
the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  keeps  up  to  its  high 
standard  of  16  per  cent.,  and  adds  yet  a further  ^£20,000 
to  the  reserve,  making  it  .£760,000.  A most  unsatis- 
factory report  has  been  issued  by  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  Company. 

The  South  African  Market  has  been,  as  we  predicted, 
very  firm,  and  a further  advance  may  be  anticipated. 
All  the  good  Rand  issues  may  be  bought ; but  it  will  be 
well  not  to  go  in  for  Rhodesian  shares  just  at  present 
with  too  much  impetuosity.  It  is  not  yet  all  over 
except  the  shouting.  Amongst  Land  and  Exploration 
shares  the  doyen , Chartereds,  have  been  especially  firm  ; 
but,  remember,  the  bill  has  yet  to  be  “ footed  ” by  this 
Company.  Still,  now  that  the  outbreak  in  Rhodesia  has 
been  practically  crushed,  it  is  probable  that  within  a 
very  short  period  all  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi  will 
be  thrown  open  to  peaceful  development.  There  is 
more  than  meets  the  eye  in  that  apparently  unimportant 
announcement  of  the  Chartered  Company  as  to  the 
extensions  which  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Bechuanaland  Railway  Company.  By  the  end  of  next 
year  it  is  asserted  that  railway  communication  will  be 
open  with  Buluwayo  via  Mafeking-,  whilst  the  Beira 
railway  will  have  been  carried  on  to  Salisbury.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Rhodesia  has  enormous  poten- 
tialities, including,  despite  all  that  detractors  may  say, 
extensive  and  promising  auriferous  districts.  But 
nothing  in  the  way  of  profit  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected until  the  cost  and  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
of  transit  have  been  overcome.  For  the  future  we  have 
the  security  of  peace,  and  also  the  best  guarantees  as 
to  industrial  development.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  Chartered  Company  will  as  far  as  possible 
seek  to  reduce  the  rigour  of  its  terms.  At  the  same 
time,  we  suppose,  not  much  in  this  way  can  be  expected 
until  it  has  recovered  from  the  losses  it  has  recently 
sustained.  Anyhow,  we  think  well  of  Chartereds  as  a 
speculative  lock-up. 

Westralian  shares  have  been  rather  neglected,  and 
prices  have  had  a rather  ragged  appearance.  They 
are  likely  to  remain  in  the  cold  shade  of  neglect  for  a 
time,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  interest  by  “ Kaffirs,” 
but  we  believe  in  the  market  and  its  future.  Amongst 
other  Australian  issues  Aladdin’s  Lamps  burn  brightly, 
nor  could  they  do  less  in  view  of  the  character  of 
recent  returns.  The  ore  is  going  about  5 oz.  to  the 
ton,  and  3 tons  of  stuff  contained  391  oz.  of  gold. 
Total  yield  in  four  weeks,  1,539  oz.  of  gold  from  239 
tons  of  ore.  No  special  feature  has  been  developed  in 
New  Zealand  shares.  Copper  shares  have  been  rather 
active,  especially,  of  course,  their  bell-wether,  Rio 
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TIntos.  Indian  gold  descriptions  keep  good,  and  their 
quiet  firmness  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  for  the 
present. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

A NEW  ZEALAND  “DOLCOATH.” 

“ Dolcoath  ” is  a name  to  conjure  with  in  Cornwall, 
and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  far  and  away  the  greatest  of 
English  tin  mines.  But  we  fail  to  see  the  particular 
appropriateness  of  applying  this  historic  title  to  a New 
Zealand  gold  mining  venture.  This,  however,  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Dolcoath  Gold-Mining  Company 
(Hauraki  Peninsula,  New  Zealand),  Limited,  which 
made  its  bow  to  the  public  on  Wednesday  with  a capital 
of  ^150,000.  We  have  seldom  read  a more  audacious 
prospectus.  So  far  as  we  can  tell  no  development 
work  whatever  has  been  done  on  this  fifty-seven  acres 
of  supposed  auriferous  land  in  New  Zealand,  but  the 
vendor  asks  for  ^125,000  from  the  British  Public 
on  the  strength  of  the  area  adjoining  other  mining 
properties.  Amongst  these  is  the  “ Kapanga,”  which, 
we  are  told,  has  been  a great  gold  producer  in  the 
past — yes,  the  somewhat  distant  past — and  it  is  not 
from  our  point  of  view  at  all  encouraging  to  be  told 
that  this  very  Company  is  sinking  the  deepest  shaft  in 
the  colony  in  order  to  test  the  value  of  its  deep  levels  ; 
for  if  the  Kapanga — poor  thing  ! — has  to  go  so  deep 
below  the  surface  before  it  strikes  “paydirt,”  what 
value  can  be  attached  to  the  possible  worth  of  the 
“dip”  into  this  so-called  “Dolcoath”?  There  is  little 
more  to  be  said,  except  that  the  Board  is  very  far  from 
being  brilliant,  a director  of  the  Adamant  Stone  and  Paving 
Company,  Limited — somewhat  appropriate  in  this  con- 
nexion— being  the  best  known  director  ; and  also  that 
the  trick  of  opening  and  shutting  the  list  on  the  same 
day  has  now  become  a little  too  obvious. 

“ OLD  BUSHMILLS.” 

Although  “Old  Bushmills”  whisky  may  be  good 
enough  to  drink,  no  investor  should  swallow  the 
securities  of  the  distillery  Company  which  bears  this 
title,  and  has  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  manufacture 
of  this  particular  brand  of  “Irish.”  The  Company, 
which  came  out  about  a week  ago,  has  been  exposed  to 
such  severe  criticism,  that  to  deal  with  it  at  any  length 
now  would  be  merely  slaying  the  slain  ; but  at  the  same 
time  some  reference  to  it  is  necessary.  The  Company, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a receiver 
in  1894,  and  the  report  of  the  accountants,  Messrs. 
John  M'Cullough  & Co.,  published  in  the  prospectus, 
although  dated  30  July,  1896,  refers  to  the  two  years, 
and  nine  months  ending  30  April,  1894.  Evidently, 
therefore,  no  information  of  the  slightest  importance  is 
given  as  to  the  value  of  the  Company  as  a going  con- 
cern, and  the  public  do  not  usually  acquire  an  under- 
taking simply  for  its  breaking-up  value. 

A “GRAND  CENTRAL”  OF  MEXICO. 

One  of  the  most  subtle,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  dangerous,  modes  of  financing  companies — dan- 
gerous to  the  public,  we  mean,  of  course — is  that  of 
“making  a market”  for  the  shares,  and  so  planting 
them  upon  the  public  without  the  issue  of  a prospectus. 
In  the  last  few  years  this  system  has  been  much  in 
vogue,  and  it  is  not  surprising — for  the  keen  criticism 
which  often  awaits  the  advent  of  a prospectus  is  averted  ; 
nothing  is  known  of  the  articles  of  association,  which 
may  be  as  wide  as  the  Atlantic,  and  perhaps  taken  out 
in  Patagonia  ; while  the  directors  are  as  likely  as  not 
to  be  men  of  straw — all  facts  to  be  ascertained  when 
too  late.  These  remarks  certainly  apply  to  a number 
of  rubbishing  mining  companies  brought  out  by  outside 
brokers,  promoters,  et  hoc  genus  omne , in  the  course 
of  the  past  few  years  ; but  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Chartered  Company, 
no  public  issue  was  made,  nor  was  there,  therefore, 
any  disclosure  of  facts  to  the  public.  The  plan  is 
bad  ; but  evidently  extremes  meet.  At  which  end 
are  we  to  place  the  Grand  Central  Mining  Company, 
which  is  a Mexican  Mining  Company,  with  a capital 
pf  ;£25°>000  in  £1  shares,  now  quoted  (nominally) 
in  the  “ market  ” at  about  j£ 2 . Some  extracts  have 


been  distributed  to  the  Press,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
say  offhand  whether  they  are  intended  as  “ Ads  ” 
pure  and  simple,  or  whether  they  are  intended  to 
figure  as  paragraphs  in  guileless  leading  articles. 
The  Company,  which  is  a child  of  the  Exploration 
Company,  appears  to  have  thirty  stamps  at  work,  and 
a certain  quantity  of  ore  in  sight,  which  seems  to  be 
rich  in  bullion — whether  gold  or  silver,  or  both,  is 
not  stated  by  the  deponents.  But  of  the  essentials  we 
are  discreetly  told  nothing.  Is  the  Company  an  English 
one  or  not  ? Who  are  the  directors  ? What  was  the 
purchase  price  ? or,  in  other  words,  What  did  the 
Exploration  Company  pay  for  shares  now  valued 
(nominally)  in  the  market  at,  say,  .£375,000?  To  all 
these  questions,  no  doubt,  the  most  absolutely  satis- 
factory answers  can  be  given  ; but  we  should  like  to 
have  them  before  investing. 


For  some  time  past  we  have  received  numerous 
inquiries  from  subscribers  in  regard  to  money  matters, 
and  we  have  therefore  decided  from  next  week  to  give 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  the  required  information. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

BEETROOT  AND  BOUNTIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Lixgdale,  Claughton,  Cheshire,  24  August,  1896. 

SIR, — The  article  which  recently  appeared  in  your 
Review  on  Bounties  and  English  Sugar  Refining 
has  excited  a good  deal  of  attention,  and  generally 
there  is  a feeling  of  regret  that  a legitimate  British 
industry  should  be  dying  out  under  the  pressure  of  the 
bounties  given  by  Germany  and  other  countries.  But 
it  is  said  if  these  countries  make  us  a present  of  extra 
cheap  sugar,  should  we  not  be  doing  our  own  country 
an  injustice  if— for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  sugar- 
refining industry  alive — we  counteract  the  effect  of 
these  bounties  by  an  import  duty?  It  is  further  said 
that  it  is  not  only  in  the  money  value  of  the  sugar  that 
this  country  is  benefited,  but  even  more  by  the  stimu- 
lating effect  that  cheap  sugar  has  had  on  the  “jam 
making”  and  “confectionery”  trades,  which  taken 
together  are  more  important  than  the  whole  of  the 
sugar-refining  industry.  This  is  perfectly  true  ; but  it 
is  also  true  that  sugar-refining  has  had  very  little  to  do 
with  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar,  for  the  cost  of 
refining  is  not  very  much  less  than  it  was  years  ago 
when  sugar  was  twice  its  present  value.  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  say  that  bread  is  cheaper  now  than 
formerly  owing  to  the  improved  methods  of  milling, 
forgetting  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  now  only  255.  per 
quarter,  instead  of  qor.  a few  years  ago.  The  fact  is 
that  sug-ar  is  cheap  in  company  with  all  agricultural 
produce.  And  the  refining  of  sugar  only  increases  the 
price  of  the  refined  article  by  the  cost  of  the  operation, 
and  this  does  not  vary  whether  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
is  high  or  low.  Consequently,  the  countervailing  of  the 
bounty  on  refined  sugar  (which  should  be  only  a matter 
of  6 d.  per  cwt.)  would  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the 
jam  and  confectionery  trades,  and  as  long  as  raw  sugar 
is  produced  at  low  prices,  whether  by  the  aid  of  bounties 
or  without  them,  these  trades  will  enjoy  the  benefit 
whether  raw  sugar  is  refined  here  or  abroad. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question  of  bounties  and 
their  bearing  on  the  sugar-refining  industry  from  a 
national  point  of  view.  The  bounties  given  are  of  two 
kinds,  those  on  raw  sugar  which  are  a direct  advantage 
to  us,  and  only  a disadvantage  to  such  of  our  Colonies 
as  produce  and  export  sugar  ; the  other  kind  is  that 
given  on  refined  sugar,  and  is  the  one  which  adversely 
affects  the  British  sugar-refining.  The  amount  given 
by  the  different  countries  varies,  but  practically  the 
sum  given  does  not  exceed  6 d.  per  cwt.,  and  conse- 
quently an  import  duty  of  6 d.  per  cwt.  would  intercept 
the  whole  of  this  bounty  ; which  up  to  the  present  time 
has  destroyed  one-half  of  the  trade,  and  will  surely  and 
not  slowly  annihilate  what  remains. 

Now,  without  forecasting  what  our  gain  or  loss  will 
be  when  British  sugar-refining  has  ceased  to  be  an 
industry,  let  us  examine  its  position  from  a national 
standpoint  at  the  present  time. 
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Last  year  the  consumption  of 

sugar  in  the  United 

Kingdom  was 

...  1,462,260 

tons 

Of  which  we  imported  as  foreign 

refined 

...  674,808 

> > 

Leaving  raw  sugar 

787>452 

n 

Of  which  12  per  cent,  is  lost  in 
refining,  or  would  be  pro- 

duced  as  syrup 

94,494 

>> 

English  refined  ... 

692,958 

> > 

So  that  in  round  figures  we  may  take  the  present 
consumption  of  sugar  to  consist  of  one-half  of  British 
refined,  the  other  half  foreign.  This  makes  the  calcu- 
lation simple,  and  the  national  profit  or  loss  is  seen  at  a 
glance.  Thus  the  foreign  refiner,  with  the  help  of  his 
bounty,  is  able  to  undersell  the  British  refiner  to  the 
extent  of  his  bounty,  say  6 d.  per  cwt. , and  the  English 
refiner  to  meet  this  competition  has  to  sell  6 d.  or  some 
part  of  6 d.  per  cwt.  under  cost  price.  And  the  conse- 
quence is  the  British  consumer  buys  his  sugar  6d.  per 
cwt.  cheaper  than  he  could  do  if  there  were  no  bounty, 
or  if  the  bounty  were  intercepted  by  an  impost  duty. 

But  from  a national  point  of  view  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  country  only  gains  6 d.  per  cwt.  on  the  half  that 
•comes  from  abroad  ; for  as  the  other  half  comes  out  of 
the  British  refiner’s  pocket,  it  is  clear  that  in  this  in- 
stance it  is  only  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  so  the 
national  gain  is  only  6 d.  per  cwt.  on  the  674,808  tons  of 
imported  refined  sugar,  which  is  equal  to  ^337,404  per 
annum. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  account. 
At  the  present  time  we  refine  one  half  of  the  sugar  con- 
sumed, and  if  there  were  no  bounties  should  refine  nearly 
the  whole  ; consequently,  we  are  losing  the  cost  of  re- 
fining on  one  half  of  our  consumption.  The  cost  of 
turning  raw  sugar  into  refined  is  from  ij-.  6 d.  to  2s.  per 
cwt.,  according  to  the  kind  produced.  Taking  an 
average,  and  allowing  7 per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital 
engaged,  the  cost  of  refining  comes  out  at  about  2s.  per 
cwt.  The  result  is,  that  we  are  importing  674,804  tons 
of  refined  sugar  at  a profit  of  ,£337,404,  and  we  are 
losing  the  refining  cost  of  2 s.  per  cwt.  on  a similar 
weight  of  sugar,  and  the  sum  comes  out  as  follows  : — • 
Loss  to  the  United  Kingdom 
through  not  refining  674,804 

tons  at  2s.  per  cwt.  ...  ...  ...  ,£1,349,608 

Profit  on  buying  674,804  tons 
foreign  refined,  6 d.  per  cwt. 

under  cost  price...  ...  ...  ...  337,404 

The  country  thus  loses  ...  ...  ...  £1,012,204 

nearly  a million  per  annum,  by  the  present  system  of 

bounties  on  refined  sugar. 

I venture  to  think  that  this  plain  statement  of  the 
case  will  startle  any  one  who  has  the  national  interest  at 
heart,  but  the  damage  does  not  end  here,  for  the 
£3:74,406  we  gain  in  our  “under-cost-price”  sugar  is 
dispersed  in  infinitesimal  portions  in  every  tea-cup  in  the 
country,  no  one  feeling  an  atom  the  better  for  the 
money,  whereas  the  million  pounds  which  we  would  pay 
to  do  the  work  at  home  would  nearly  double  itself  in 
flowing  out  again  into  other  industries.  No  other 
country  in  the  world  would  hesitate  for  a moment,  but 
would  at  onc6  intercept  bounties  in  whatever  trade  or 
in  whatever  form  given  by  foreigners,  and  perhaps, 
when  the  above  statement  is  understood,  and  believed, 
we  too  may  do  the  needful.  Although  John  Bull  has  a 
slight  craze  on  the  Free  trade  question,  he  will  quickly 
waken  up  to  his  own  interest  when  he  once  perceives 
that  the  sweet  little  sop  of  a bounty  on  refined  sugar 
is  losing  him  an  important  industry  many  times 
more  valuable  than  the  treacherous  bounty  of  the  wily 
German  ! — Yours  truly,  George  Jager,  Junr. 

SHERIDAN  IN  BARREL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hotel  Gisela,  Franzensbad,  12  August,  1896. 

Sir, — Two  articles  in  the  “ Saturday  ” have  appeared 
with  the  heading  “ Sheridan  in  Barrel,”  the  first  on  the 
25  July,  the  second  on  8 August.  It  is  asserted 
in  both  that  I have  included  in  my  “ Biography  of 
Sheridan  ” several  letters  which  are  styled,  without  quali- 


fication, “ fabrications.”  If  I have  done  this  knowingly, 
I am  guilty  of  being  an  accomplice  in  a fraud  on  the 
public  ; if  the  accusation  be  wholly  unfounded,  or  reck- 
lessly made,  it  bears  the  character  of  a libel. 

I shall  go  through  the  statements  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  the  first  being  that  I am  “ careful  not  to 
tell  ” how  a letter  which  I have  proved  to  be  a forgery 
came  into  my  “ temporary  custody.”  In  the  appendix 
to  the  first  volume  of  my  “Biography”  I have  repro- 
duced from  the  “Athenaeum”  for  25  January,  1895, 
what  I wrote  about  that  letter,  and  no  reader  of  the 
“ Athenaeum  ” has  ever  reproached  me  with  conceal- 
ment. It  was  not  necessary  to  state  in  that  journal  that 
the  letter  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Daly  of  New  York, 
who,  as  I have  said  in  the  prefatory  note  to  my  work, 
has  acquired  by  purchase  many  papers  by  Miss  Linley, 
by  Sheridan,  or  relative  to  them.  Another  letter,  also 
in  Mr.  Daly’s  library  at  New  York,  is  next  referred 
to,  and  it  is  tested  “by  a superficial  examination,” 
which  the  biographer  is  said  to  have  neglected,  with 
the  result  of  showing  that  Dr.  Dolman,  the  writer,  like 
other  persons,  mis-spelt  Sheridan’s  name  and  made 
blunders  in  French.  Despite  this  “test,”  it  remains 
true  that  Dr.  Dolman  wrote  the  letter  which  Mr.  Daly 
possesses,  and  that  it  is  no  more  a forgery  than  the  lines 
which  I pen.  By  way  of  proving  the  spuriousness  of 
the  letter,  the  following  words  are  quoted  from  a letter 
by  Sheridan  : “ She  is  recovered,  and  about  to  fix  her- 
self at  the  convent.”  Sheridan’s  own  words  are, 
“ Miss  Linley  is  now  fixing  in  a Convent,  where  she 
has  been  entered  some  time.  This  has  been  a much 
more  difficult  point  than  you  could  have  imagined,  and 
we  have,  I find,  been  extremely  fortunate.  She  has 
been  ill,  but  is  now  recovered.” 

The  bad  spelling  in  letters  by  _ Miss  Linley,  of  which 
Mr.  Daly  is  also  the  possessor,  is  advanced  in  support 
of  the  charge  of  fabrication.  It  is  said  that  “ Mr. 
Fraser  Rae  later  in  his  work  apologizes  for  the  lady, 
saying  that  her  early  education  had  been  neglected. 
What  I actually  wrote  was  : “ Her  early  letters 
betray  an  imperfect  education.”  The  article  con- 
tinues : “ This  was  not  the  case.  She  was  an 
elegant,  accomplished  woman.”  Doubtless  she  be- 
came, as  I have  clearly  shown,  “ an  accomplished 
woman  ” ; but  a girl  of  sixteen  may  be  highly  trained.as 
a singer  and  very  deficient  as  a writer.  This  was  Miss 
Linley’s  case.  She  educated  herself  till  the  letters 
which  she  wrote  in  after  years  deserve  the  praise  which 
I have  given  to  them  ; they  are  “ excellent  specimens 
of  familiar  and  finished  prose.”  What  happened  to  her 
was  paralleled  by  what  happened  to  George  Sand’s 
mother.  Before  marriage,  Madame  Dupin  wrote  so 
badly  that  her  husband  could  with  difficulty  understand 
her  meaning.  She  took  pains  to  improve  herself,  and 
the  grandmother  of  George  Sand,  who  was  a severe 
critic,  pronounced  Madame  Dupin’s  later  letters  pleas- 
ing pieces  of  composition. 

The  same  article  in  “ The  Saturday  ” contains  the 
statement  that  “Sheridan’s  letters  are  full  of  tender 
affection  and  constancy  ; yet  in  the  spurious  letters  we 
find  the  lady  in  a perfect  fury.”  The  reader  who  is 
unacquainted  with  my  “ Biography  of  Sheridan”  will 
naturally  infer  that  the  letters  referred  to  above  were 
addressed  by  Sheridan  to  Miss  Linley,  whereas  they 
were  addressed  to  Thomas  Grenville.  I have  not  seen 
any  letters  from  him  to  Miss  Linley,  nor  do  I think  that 
any  are  extant.  She  was  not  as  careful  as  he  in  pre- 
serving papers.  From  the  letters  which  he  received 
when  young  to  the  cards  of  invitation  to  dinner 
which  he  received  in  later  years,  all  were  preserved  by 
him  ; and  he  left  these  behind  him,  along  with  copies  in 
his  own  hand  of  the  important  letters  which  he  wrote, 
the  whole  forming  the  mass  to  which  his  second  wife 
thus  refers  in  a letter  to  Mrs.  Lefanu  “ Our  dear 
Sheridan  has  left  behind  him  an  incredible  quantity  of 
private  papers.”  If  Moore  had  been  patient  and  per- 
severing' enough  to  go  carefully  through  these  papers, 
but  little  would  have  been  left  for  me  to  publish  for  the 
first  time. 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  some  remarks  as  to  how 
“ the  fabricator”  had  “ evidently  worked  ” upon  a hint 
given  by  Moore,  I avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
correct  a mistaken  inference  that  a letter  in  which  Mrs. 
Siddons  is  named  was  written  by  Mrs.  Sheridan  at 
Isleworth.  Most  of  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  of  her 
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husband,  and  of  such  contemporaries  as  corresponded 
with  them,  are  lacking  in  records  as  to  the  place  where  and 
the  date  when  they  were  written.  Since  the  publication 
of  my  book  I have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler,  the 
great-grandson  of  Mrs.  Stratford  Canning,  with  the 
perusal  of  a series  of  letters  which  Mrs.  Sheridan  sent  to 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Stratford  Canning,  and  from  one  of  these 
letters  I learn  that  the  letter  in  question  was  written  at 
Southampton.  Mrs.  Sheridan  knew  little  about  theatrical 
matters  then,  ten  years  having  elapsed  since  she  kept 
for  a time,  as  Moore  states,  as  I have  stated  also,  and 
as  extant  documents  confirm,  the  accounts  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  ; and  for  many  years  before  she  had  seldom 
entered  the  theatre,  being,  as  Elizabeth  Sheridan,  writing 
from  Southampton,  states  in  her  journal,  in  words  which 
I have  quoted,  unable  to  conceive  “what  pleasure” 
others  can  find  in  going  to  the  play.  Moreover,  she 
was  in  a consumption,  from  which  she  died  within  six 
months,  when  she  made  the  inquiries  about  Drury  Lane 
which  are  classed  in  the  “ Saturday  ” among  the  fabri- 
cations of  some  unnamed  person.  The  first  article  ends 
with  comments,  of  which  I do  not  understand  the  pur- 
port, on  a letter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Mrs.  Sheridan. 
This  letter  is  one  of  thirteen  written  by  the  Prince, 
which  Moore  regretted  that  he  dared  not  publish.  It 
is  as  little  of  a fabrication  as  the  letter  of  Dr.  Dolman 
and  the  letters  of  Miss  Linley. 

I have  dealt  so  much  in  detail  with  the  charges  in  the 
number  of  the  “Saturday”  for  25  July,  that  I shall 
pass  rapidly  over  others  of  the  like  nature  in  the 
number  for  8 August,  where,  indeed,  the  documents 
are  styled  “fabrications”  without  any  qualification,  and 
where  the  chief  evidence  adduced  is  “the  absurdity” 
of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  after  having  been  married  ten  years, 
ending  a note  with  “God  thee  bless,  my  dear  one, 
believe  that  I love  thee,  and  will  love  thee  for  ever.” 
In  this  strain  most  of  her  letters  end,  and,  though  the 
words  maybe  deemed  “absurd”  by  the  “ Saturday,” 
they  do  not  constitute  proof  of  the  letters  wherein  they 
occur  having  been  fabricated.  It  is  said;  “We  shall 
be  told,  of  course,  that  these  letters  are  all  in  Mrs. 
Sheridan’s  handwriting.”  The  “Saturday”  is  quite 
correct  in  this  anticipation  ; and  as  they  are  in  Mrs. 
Sheridan’s  handwriting,  no  other  answer  could  be  truth- 
fully given.  But,  then,  it  appears  that  I have  been  so 
indiscreet  as  to  supply  facsimiles  of  a genuine  letter,  as 
well  as  of  a doubtful  one  : and,  it  is  added,  “we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any  expert,  or  indeed  person 
of  average  intelligence,  who  compares  them  would  pro- 
nounce the  latter  to  be  an  imitation.”  I have  not  done 
what  is  here  attributed  to  me.  Both  of  the  letters  were 
printed  in  1877  by  Miss  Matilda  Stoker  in  the  “ English 
Illustrated  Magazine”;  both  were  then  pronounced 
spurious;  both  are  in  the  collection  of  Sheridan 
papers  which  was  made  by  Mr.  McHenry,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Francis  Harvey,  the  well-known 
bookseller,  a collection  which,  as  I have  already  stated, 
is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Augustin  Daly,  and  both 
were  penned  by  Mrs.  Sheridan.  One  of  these  letters 
was  re-addressed  by  the  postmaster,  and  I have  given 
the  facsimile  of  the  cover,  which,  I venture  to  maintain, 
is  not  a fabrication. 

My  indiscretion  in  publishing  these  facsimiles  has 
been  followed,  I am  assured,  by  a graver  fault,  for  it  is 
written,  “ Our  biographer  seems  to  have  a hankering 
after  dubious  papers  of  all  kinds.”  Among  these 
“dubious  papers”  are  two  acts  of  “The  School  for 
Scandal,”  with  Sheridan’s  final  corrections  in  his  own 
handwriting.  I am  charged  with  not  saying  where  I 
found  them.  I have  carefully  indicated  in  the  text  or 
in  footnotes  the  places  where  I have  found  papers  or 
the  persons  from  whom  I have  received  them,  and  I 
thought  I had  made  it  clear  that  all  the  others  were 
preserved  at  Frampton  Court.  These  two  acts  in 
Sheridan’s  best  comedy  are  among  them.  Concealment 
in  this  matter,  if  intentional,  would  have  been  sill}'. 
I deny  that  I am  guilty  of  it.  I pass  over  the  com- 
ments on  Sheridan’s  corrections  ; what  he  wrote 
requires  no  defence.  In  the  last  paragraph  relating  to 
them,  a passage  occurs  which,  I think,  must  have 
been  transposed  or  printed  inadvertently.  It  begins, 
“Who,  will  it  be  supposed,”  and  ends  “did  once.” 
There  is  an  uncomplimentary  reference  to  myself  in 
it.  Moore  should  have  been  coupled  with  me,  as 
both  he  and  myself  are  equally  blameworthy,  if,  in- 


deed, blundering  ought  to  be  imputed  to  either  for 
recording  a fact. 

I ask  permission  to  refrain  from  noticing  the  succeed- 
ing paragraphs  in  the  second  article,  which  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  authenticity  of  Miss 
Linley’s  letters,  which  are  couched  in  very  offensive  lan- 
guage, and  which  contain  statements  that  any  fair- 
minded  reader  of  my  “Biography  of  Sheridan  ” must 
pronounce  to  be  absolutely  unfounded  and  unjustifiable. 

I regret,  as  a contributor  to  the  “Saturday”  in  bygone 
days,  and  as  an  admirer  now  that  it  has  renewed  its 
youth,  that  any  statements  so  contrary  to  good  manners 
and  good  taste  should  have  sullied  its  columns. 

I revert,  in  conclusion,  to  the  references  to  Moore.  In 
the  first  article  it  is  written  : “ Moore  states  that  there 
had  been  a serious  quarrel  between  the  lovers,  and  the 
fabricator  [of  Miss  Linley’s  letters]  evidently  worked 
upon  this  hint,”  while  the  following  words  appear  in  the 
second  article:  “We  find  the  genesis  of  all  this”  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  148  of  “Moore’s  Life.”  Now,  the  evidence 
of  “ a serious  quarrel  between  the  lovers”  was  found 
by  Moore  in  the  letters  which  the  “Saturday”  affirms 
to  have  been  “ fabricated  ” after  a hint  given  by  him. 
The  “ fabrications,”  as  they  are  termed,  and  are  con- 
fidently said  in  the  two  articles  I have  analysed  to  have 
been  produced  after  Moore’s  work  was  published,  were 
in  Moore’s  possession  while  the  work  was  in  prepara- 
tion.— Believe  me  to  be,  faithfully  yours, 

W.  Fraser  Rae. 

[Mr.  Fraser  Rae’s  reply  is  weak,  and  not  too 
candid.  Thus  he  quotes,  as  the  critic’s  proof  of  fabri- 
cation, “ the  absurdity  ” of  Mrs.  Sheridan  writing  “ God 
thee  bless,”  &c.,  after  ten  years  of  married  life.  No 
such  statement  was  made.  The  absurdity  was  in  hunting 
her  husband  from  party  to  party.  He  reasserts  his 
astounding  statement  that  she  “ kept  the  books  of  the 
theatre,”  and  now  says  he  has  Moore’s  authority  for  it. 
We  turn  to  Moore,  and  find  what  he  states  is  that  she 
assisted  in  “calculating  the  receipts  of  the  house,” 
as  Mrs.  Bancroft  might  have  done  at  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Since  Mr.  Fraser  Rae  does  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  stage  term  “ discovered,”  we  can  hardly  expect 
him  to  distinguish  between  theatrical  book-keeping  and 
forecasting  the  probable  receipts  of  a house.  Again, 
he  declares  that  any  one  would  assume  from  the 
criticism  that  certain  letters  were  addressed  to  Miss 
Linley  by  Sheridan  instead  of  to  Mr.  Grenville.  To  make 
his  point  the  biographer  actually  suppresses  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  where  they  are  distinctly  introduced  as 
the  Sheridan-Grenville  letters  ! 

Next  as  to  the  supposed  Linley  fabrications.  Mr. 
Fraser  Rae  meets  the  damaging  point  that  they  were 
introduced  to  the  public  in  company  with  a document 
admittedly  forged,  with  this  answer : “ No  reader 

of  the  ‘ Athenaeum  ’ has  ever  reproached  me  with 
concealment ! ” Nor  does  he  touch  on  the  Munchausen- 
like  legend  of  the  Barrels — admitted  now  to  have  been, 
a fabrication.  Letters  and  story  seem  to  have  come 
from  this  Mr.  McHenry,  whose  record  was — well,  not 
exactly  immaculate.  Mr.  McHenry,  it  seems,  “declined 
to  suffer  the  source  from  which  the  papers  were  taken 
to  be  indicated  ” ! Here  surely  are  all  the  elements 
of  an  imposture  : an  admittedly  forged  letter  : a legend 
about  Barrels  : and  silence  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
as  to  how  he  came  by  his  property. 

To  the  plain  statement  that  the  handwriting  of  the 
two  facsimiles  is  not  the  same  writing,  that  one  is 
genuine,  the  other  spurious,  Mr.  Fraser  replies,  that 
both  were  in  Mr.  McHenry’s  collection  : that  both  now 
belong  to  Mr.  Daly  : that  both  were  printed  in  1877, 
and  that  both  were  penned  by  Mrs.  Sheridan — which 
is  mere  assertion.  The  argument  from  the  spelling — that 
the  person  who  spelt  thousands  of  difficult  words 
correctly,  and  wrote  excellent  and  fluent  English,  would 
not  write  “ nacked  ” and  “cords” — Mr.  Fraser  Rae 
passes  by  with  a statement  about  George  Sand’s  mother 
Then  there  is  the  English  doctor’s  letter,  “ also  in  Mr. 
Daly’s  library  at  New  York.”  Here  again  the  triumphantr 
answer  is,  that  the  doctor  “ wrote  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Daly  possesses.”  Further,  it  is  “ no  more  a forgery 
than  the  lines  which  I pen.”  No  notice  whatever  is 
taken  of  the  inconsistencies  pointed  out.  Mr.  Fraser 
Rae’s  notions  of  good  manners  and  good  taste  have  a 
certain  psychological  interest  for  us,  as  showing  how 
hard  he  has  been  hit  by  our  criticisms. — Ed.  S.R.J 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  PRECOCIOUS  SCHOOL  OF  HUMOUR. 

“ The  Works  of  Max  Beerbohm.”  With  a Bibliography 
by  John  Lane.  London  : John  Lane.  1896. 

MR.  HERBERT  VIVIAN  and  his  “Whirlwind”— 
for  it  was  his  in  all  its  merits — first  gave  a wide 
publicity  to  the  peculiar  humour  begotten  of  the  en- 
counter of  the  British  schoolboy  and  aestheticism.  That 
was  seven  years  ago,  and  to-day  the  “ Whirlwind  ” is 
treasured  by  hundreds  of  people,  and  one  finds  it  a 
vivid  memory  in  the  most  divergent  types  of  mind. 
What  the  popular  novels  of  1889— that  was  the  memo- 
rable year,  unless  the  reviewer’s  memory  has  failed  him 
altogether — may  have  been,  one  must  seek  painfully  to 
discover,  and  the  titles  awaken  but  the  faintest  memory 
of  incident  or  character  ; but  the  historical  dismissal  of 
the  “ Whirlwind  ” publisher  loses  nothing  by  the  flight 
of  time.  And  it  was  in  the  “Whirlwind”  that  the 
delightful  anecdote  of  “ Don’t  mention  it,  Miss  Brooks,” 
first  reached  common  men — and  ultimately  Mr.  Crockett. 
But  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  was  only  the  first  of  the  crop 
that  was  sown  in  the  public  schools  and  grew  up 
in  University  colleges.  Less  catholic,  perhaps,  but 
less  coarse  and  loud,  we  have  had  the  admirable  Mr. 
Street,  and  this  present  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm — the 
masters  of  the  school  ; and,  in  addition,  an  infinity  of 
exasperating  imitators.  For  this  posing  wit,  even  in 
the  work  of  the  masters,  is  never  far  from  the  verge  of 
silliness.  To-day  there  are  youths  in  Chicago  even 
laboriously  taking  up  the  wondrous  tale.  If,  as  is 
highly  probable,  the  succession  of  readers  of  Messrs. 
Vivian,  Street,  and  Max  Beerbohm  continues  to  the 
establishment  of  an  immortality,  it  will  be,  in  a still 
higher  degree  of  probability,  by  virtue  of  work  they  had 
finished  by  five  and  twenty.  The  jest  is  played  out. 
They  are  a curious  group,  hectic,  but  artists  indis- 
putably— the  Carlovingians,  as  it  were,  of  literature. 

Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  whose  undeniable  insight  and 
penetration  are  coquettishly  enhanced  rather  than  hidden 
by  his  mask  of  elaborate  affectation,  perceives  this  quite 
clearly,  and  terminates  this  collection  of  his  works  by  a 
graceful  farewell  to  the  reader.  “ I belong  to  the 
Beardsley  period,”  he  writes  with  a certain  dignified 
sadness.  “ Younger  men,  with  months  of  activity 
before  them,  with  fresher  schemes  and  notions,  with 
newer  enthusiasm,  have  pressed  forward  since  then. 
Cedo  junioribus.  Indeed,  I stand  aside  with  no  regret. 
For  to  be  outmoded  is  to  be  a classic,  if  one  has  written 
well.  I have  acceded  to  the  hierarchy  of  good  scribes.” 
His  first  publication  was  in  April  1894.  A run  of 
more  than  two  years  is  putting  a strain  upon  an  atti- 
tude. The  “ Whirlwind  ” did  not  last  nearly  that  time. 

And  he  will  be  wise  to  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  his  fare- 
well, and  perish  and  begin  again.  Let  us  have  no 
belated  resurrection  of  his  dead  adolescence  after  the 
fashion  of  “Bonconnoc.”  For,  apart  from  the  pose, 
there  is  some  very  real  ability  in  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm. 
This,  for  instance,  written  wisely  in  the  manner  of  folly, 
is  really  very  fundamental  criticism  of  a man  treated 
too  often  foolishly  in  the  manner  of  wisdom  : — • 

“ In  the  year  of  grace  1890,  and  in  the  beautiful 
autumn  of  that  year,  I was  a freshman  at  Oxford.  I 
remember  how  my  tutor  asked  me  what  lectures  I 
wished  to  attend,  and  how  he  laughed  when  I said  that 
I wished  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Walter  Pater. 
Also  I remember  how,  one  morning  soon  after,  I went 
into  Ryman’s  to  order  some  foolish  engraving  for  my 
room,  and  there  saw,  peering  into  a portfolio,  a small, 
thicky^ock-faced  man,  whose  top  hat  and  gloves  of 
bright  dogskin  struck  one  of  the  many  discords  in  that 
little  city  of  learning  or  laughter.  The  serried  bristles 
of  his  moustachio  made  for  him  a false-military  air.  I 
think  I nearly  went  down  when  they  told  me  that  this 
was  Pater. 

“Not  that  even  in  those  more  decadent  days  of  my 
childhood  did  I admire  the  man  as  a stylist.  Even 
then  I was  angry  that  he  should  treat  English  as  a dead 
language,  bored  by  that  sedulous  ritual  wherewith  he 
laid  out  every  sentence  as  in  a shroud — hanging,  like  a 
widower,  long  over  its  marmoreal  beauty  or  ever  he 
could  lay  it  at  length  in  his  book,  its  sepulchre.  From 


that  laden  air,  the  so  cadaverous  murmur  of  that 
sanctuary,  I would  hook  it  at  the  beck  of  any  jade. 
The  writing  of  Pater  had  never,  indeed,  appealed  to  me, 
«AA’  alel  (having  regard  to  the  couth  solemnity  of  his 
mind,  to  his  philosophy,  his  rare  erudition)  tlvo.  </>a>T« 
fxeyar  kuI  kciAoj'  e’Sey/xijr.  And  I suppose  it  was  when  at 
length  I saw  him  that  I first  knew  him  to  be  fallible.” 
But  the  penetrating  suggestions  of  the  whimsical 
collocation  of  Mr.  Pater  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of 
which  this  is  the  opening,  must  be  read  in  its  complete- 
ness to  be  properly  appreciated.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  present  reviewer,  the  best  of  this  collection 
of  quaint  essays  are  the  studies  of  Mr.  Coates  and  of 
George  the  Fourth.  In  several  passages  of  “Dandies 
and  Dandies  ” the  pose  protrudes  and  offends,  and  in 
the  “ Pervasion  of  Rouge  ” it  is  entirely  overdone. 

Yet  this  is  very  delightful,  in  the  Dandiacal  essay  : — 
“On  this,  the  psychological  side  of  foppery,  I know 
no  one  so  expert  as  him  whom,  not  greatly  caring  for 
contemporary  names,  I will  call  Mr.  LeV.  . . . Mr. 
Le  V.  has  many  disciples,  young  men  who  look  to  him 
for  guidance  in  all  that  concerns  costume,  and  each 
morning  come,  themselves  tentatively  clad,  to  watch  the 
perfect  procedure  of  his  toilet  and  learn  invaluable 
lessons.  ...  I remember  that  I once  asked  Mr.  LeV., 
half  in  jest,  what  he  should  wear  on  the  Judgment  Day. 
Seriously,  and  (I  fancied)  with  a note  of  pathos  in  his 
voice,  he  said  to  me,  ‘ Young  man,  you  ask  me  to  lay 
bare  my  soul  to  you.  If  I had  been  a saint  I should 
certainly  wear  a light  suit,  with  a white  waistcoat  and 
a flower ; but  I am  no  saint,  sir,  no  saint.  ...  I shall 
probably  wear  black  trousers,  or  trousers  of  some  very 
dark  blue,  and  a frock-coat,  tightly  buttoned.’  ” 

It  was  a pleasant  idea  to  bring  these  fugitive  papers 
together  and  present  them  in  the  distinctive  coverings 
of  a library  edition,  and  there  was  humour  in  the  con- 
ception of  a carefully  compiled  bibliography.  But  Mr. 
Lane’s  preface  to  the  latter  has  scarcely  the  quality  to 
harmonize  with  Mr.  Beerbohm’s  text — the  grin  occa- 
sionally shows  through.  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  for  instance, 
is  stated  to  be  seeking  portraits  of  our  author,  and  Mr. 
Beerbohm,  we  are  told,  went  to  America  to  found  a 
monarchy.  Mr.  Lane  should  take  counsel  with  the 
“Yellow  Dwarf”  in  the  art  of  avoiding  the  obvious. 
It  would  be  an  admirable  thing  if  we  could  have  some 
or  all  of  the  “Whirlwind  ” — which  at  present  one  has 
to  cherish  in  drawers  among  Japanese  prints  and  the 
like — in  an  equally  convenient  and  enduring  volume. 

MOUNTAINEERING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

“Climbs  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps  : being  an  Account 
of  Travel  and  Discovery.”  By  E.  A.  Fitzgerald, 
F.R.G.S.  London:  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

R.  FITZGERALD’S  handsome  book  has  been 
abundantly  boomed.  That  is  a pity,  because 
it  is  good  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  as  a well- 
written  record  of  climbing,  though  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has 
not  j’et  at  least  the  skilful  pen  of  Mr.  Green,  whose 
modest  volume  on  his  experiences  in  the  same  region 
was  published  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  with 
the  aid  of  his  publisher,  has  done  his  best  to  make 
his  book  attractive,  but  in  the  process  it  has  become 
somewhat  unwieldy,  more  so  indeed  than  such  an 
interesting  book  should  be.  There  are  many  photo- 
gravures, those  which  are  taken  from  photographs 
being  excellent,  while  others  which  have  been  worked 
up  by  the  artist  are  not  always  so  satisfactory  as  could 
be  wished.  Many  process  blocks  are  scattered  through- 
out the  text,  while  the  large-scale  map,  a reproduction 
of  the  N.  Z.  Survey  map,  with  a few  additions  by  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  cartography, 
and  as  useful  as  it  is  beautiful.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  calls 
his  book  “An  Account  of  Travel  and  Discovery.” 
Travel  of  course  Mr.  Fitzgerald  did,  both  horizontally 
and  altitudinally,  and  that  on  a considerable  scale 
and  we  do  not  object  to  his  claim  to  be  a dis- 
coverer. We  are  not  of  those  who  limit  exploration 
to  a certain  altitude.  Those  who  have  eyes  to  see  will 
find  plenty  of  geography  on  mountain  tops,  which  are 
surely  as  much  a part  of  the  earth’s  surface  as  the 
deepest  valleys.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  however,  does  not  go 
much  into  matters  of  physical  geography,  except  in  sa 
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far  as  he  gives  us  a very  fair  idea  of  the  extensive 
glaciation  of  the  Southern  Alps.  But,  apart  from  his 
exploration  of  some  of  the  stiffest  summits  of  these 
mountains,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  rests  his  claim  as  a discoverer 
on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  cross  a pass  which 
connects  the  country  in  the  east  with  the  coast  region 
in  the  west,  with  which  direct  communication  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Attempts  had  previously  been  made 
to  cross  this  pass  ; but  though  portions  of  it  had  been 
traversed,  and  although  it  was  laid  down  on  the  Survey 
map,  as  a matter  of  fact  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  his  indomit- 
able Swiss  guide,  Zurbriggen,  were  the  first  to  cross  it. 
Whether  it  will  be  available  as  a regular  route  between 
east  and  west  remains  to  be  tested  ; if  it  proves  to 
be  so,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  deserves  the  gratitude  of  New 
Zealanders.  So  far,  however,  the  feeling,  at  least 
in  the  New  Zealand  Alpine  Club,  has  been  quite  the 
other  way.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  claims  that  he  is  the  first 
to  have  crossed  the  Southern  Alps,  but  we  are  assured 
that  is  a mistake,  that  there  already  exist  several  well- 
known  passes  across  these  Alps.  The  fact  is  the  dis- 
pute all  turns  upon  the  definition  of  the  term  Southern 
Alps.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  confines  it  to  a very  limited 
extent  of  the  range,  while  in  New  Zealand  the  line  is 
generally  drawn  further  north.  But  it  is  all  a mere 
question  of  words.  It  is  known  that  the  New  Zealand 
Government  have  long  been  desirous  of  finding  a pass 
across  this  particular  part  of  the  range,  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald says  he  has  found  one.  At  least  he  succeeded  in 
crossing. 

His  discoveries,  however,  include  some  further  items. 
He  returned  from  the  west  coast  in  company  with 
Mr.  Harper,  who  for  some  years  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  exploration  of  these  mountains,  by  a route  to 
the  north  of  the  pass,  which  led  over  some  of  the  most 
extensive  glaciers  of  this  part  of  the  island.  These 
glaciers,  indeed,  cover  a great  area,  and  have  many 
ramifications.  These  ramifications  were  imperfectly 
mapped,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  succeeded  in  “discover- 
ing ” several  glaciers,  or  branches  of  glaciers,  which 
were  not  on  the  map,  or  only  vaguely  indicated. 
Exercising  the  right  of  the  discoverer,  he  scattered 
with  a free  hand  over  these  glaciers  the  names  of 
friends  and  persons  of  more  or  less  distinction.  We  do 
not  know  whether  among  the  former  is  to  be  counted  a 
certain  newspaper  and  its  proprietor  ; but  in  an  upper 
corner  of  the  map  we  have  the  “Times  Glacier”  (a 
somewhat  tiny  one),  surmounted  by  Mount  Walter. 
The  names  of  Grant  Duff,  Markham,  Scott  Keltie 
have  all  been  similarly  immortalized.  Conway  has,  of 
course,  not  been  forgotten  ; he  sits  exalted  on  the 
summit  of  a peak  9,500  feet  high,  while  Freshfield 
is  shut  up  by  himself  on  a tiny  glacier  that  has  no 
apparent  outlet.  Is  this  multiplication  of  names  really 
necessary?  It  may  possibly  be  a convenience;  but 
several  of  the  glaciers  to  which  names  have  been 
attached  seem,  to  judge  from  the  map,  to  have  no 
separate  existence,  but  simply  to  be  parts  or  branches 
of  larger  glaciers. 

This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald’s discoveries.  But  we  need  scarcely  say  that  it 
is  not  as  a record  of  discovery  that  his  narrative  is 
likely  to  be  read.  With  the  aid  of  the  indispensable 
Zurbriggen,  he  succeeded  in  scaling  several  virgin 
peaks,  and  set  an  example  to  New  Zealanders  in 
daring  and  method  which  we  feel  sure  will  be  produc- 
tive of  good  results.  These  peaks  may  not  be  very 
high — none  of  them  much  over  10,000  feet — but  they 
are  hedged  with  difficulties  and  dangers,  which,  of 
course,  will  to  some  extent  disappear  as  experience 
discovers  the  most  practicable  routes.  But  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald and  his  guide  deserve  all  the  credit  due  to  pioneers. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  tells  the  story  of  these  ascents  with  great 
spirit  and  good  humour.  He  and  his  guide  had  some 
narrow  escapes,  and  spent  many  uncomfortable  hours  in 
a region  where  hurricanes  seem  to  be  the  rule,  and  where 
it  occasionally  does  not  rain.  The  Alps  of  New  Zealand 
are  a gift  to  be  proud  of.  Though  not  so  lofty  nor  so 
extensive  as  the  Swiss  Alps,  they  barely  yield  to  them 
in  grandeur  and  picturesqueness  ; while  the  glaciated 
area  is  of  enormous  extent,  the  snow-limit  on  the  west 
coming  down  to  not  many  hundred  feet  above  sea-level. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  account  of  the  curious  life  of  the  iso- 
lated dwellers  in  the  west  coast  is  interesting.  The  book 


deserves  to  be  read  by  all  interested  in  mountaineering  ; 
and  there  is  much  in  it  that  ought  to  attract  the  ordi- 
nary reader  in  search  of  information  combined  with 
excitement. 

THE  NAVY  RECORDS  SOCIETY. 

“ Letters  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  1781-2-3.”  Edited  by 
David  Hannay.  London.  1896. 

“An  Index  to  James’s  Naval  History.”  Edited  by  the 
Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey.  London.  1896. 

THE  two  volumes  which  the  Navy  Records  Society 
has  just  produced  are  not,  perhaps,  so  important 
as  their  last  publication,  the  “ Unpublished  Documents 
concerning  the  Armada  ” ; but  they  are  both  useful  and 
interesting.  Of  Mr.  Brassey’s  “ Index  to  James’s 
Naval  History”  we  need  not  speak  at  any  length. 
Every  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  use  William 
James’s  indispensable  work  knows  the  exasperating 
difficulty  of  turning  up  any  particular  incident  in  its 
six  volumes.  There  was  nothing  to  guide  the  reader, 
except  short  and  inadequate  chapter  headings,  till  Mr. 
Brassey  was  seized  with  the  notion  of  constructing  a 
full  and  complete  index.  It  is  divided  into  four  sections, 
dealing  respectively  with  names  of  ships,  names  of 
naval  officers,  names  of  persons  other  than  naval 
officers,  and  names  of  engagements.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting to  note  by  casting  the  eye  down  the  Index 
the  curious  runs  of  luck  and  misfortune  suffered  by  cer- 
tain ships.  Of  all  the  English  vessels,  the  old  “ Victory” 
comes  in  for  the  largest  number  of  entries  ; long  before 
Nelson  came  to  command  her  she  had  a most  distin- 
guished career.  Among  the  French  the  “ Semillante,” 
a 36-gun  frigate,  receives  the  largest  individual  notice  ; 
she  was  a most  lucky  ship,  sharing  in  eleven  actions 
with  English  vessels,  yet  escaping  capture — a very 
strange  thing  for  a pitcher  that  went  so  oft  to  the 
well.  After  serving  long  on  the  East  India  station, 
she  at  last  escaped  to  France  ; while  all  the  other 
French  frigates  that  based  their  raids  on  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon  were  finally  destroyed  by  Commodore 
Rowley.  For  a record  of  curious  vicissitudes  we  may 
note  the  eventful  career  of  the  “Minerve,”  a French 
40-gun  frigate  captured  in  1793,  and  added  to  the 
British  navy  under  the  same  name.  After  a distin- 
guished service  of  ten  years  she  was  accidentally  run 
ashore  near  Cherbourg,  and  became  French  again,  in 
1803,  under  the  new  name  of  “ Cannoniere.”  She  then 
ran  the  blockade,  escaped  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
preyed  on  English  commerce  there  till,  in  1810,  return- 
ing home,  she  was  captured  by  the  “Valiant.”  We 
imagine  that  this  is  the  only  record  of  a vessel  that  was 
twice  French  and  twice  English. 

Less  dry  in  its  character  than  the  “ Index  to  James,” 
but  not  such  exhilarating  reading  to  the  patriotic  stu- 
dent, is  Mr.  Hannay’s  “Letters  of  Hood.”  This 
volume  is  concerned  with  a gloomy  page  in  the  history 
of  the  British  Navy,  the  time  of  the  loss  of  our  West 
India  Islands,  and  the  capitulation  of  Yorktown.  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  appears  in  his  letters  as  a capable  and 
clearsighted  man  and  an  officer  of  much  courage  and 
resource,  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  his  cor- 
respondence leaves  a pleasant  impression  on  the  reader. 
He  was  possessed  of  a bitter  pen  and  a sarcastic  turn 
of  mind,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  private  correspond- 
ence is  devoted  to  criticizing  his  commanders  and  his 
colleagues.  He  could  recognize  merit  when  he  saw  it, 
and  speaks  on  occasion  very  handsomely  of  many  of 
his  subordinates  ; but  for  his  superiors  he  had  no  mercy. 
It  is  true  that  his  lot  was  cast  in  evil  days,  and  that  the 
sight  of  De  Grasse’s  fleet  riding  unopposed  in  the  Atlantic 
and  of  the  English  armies  in  America  cut  off  from 
succour  was  enough  to  sour  a man  of  milder  mood. 
We  may  grant  that  the  Whig  oligarchy  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  North’s  Cabinet  had  committed  many  jobs  in 
the  Navy  which  rightly  moved  the  observer’s  wrath. 
But  Hood  exceeds  all  measure  in  abusing  in  his  private 
correspondence  officers  whom  he  in  public  took  care  to 
conciliate.  As  Mr.  Hannay  says  in  his  excellent  pre- 
face : — 

“There  is  something  unpleasant  in  the  spectacle  of 
Hood  writing  backbiting  letters  (I  am  afraid  there  is 
no  other  word  for  them)  while  he  was  keeping  up  an 
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appearance  of  friendship  to  his  chief  Rodney’s  face. 
Whatever  may  have  been  Hood’s  superiority  in  faculty, 
there  is  an  air  of  breeding  about  Rodney,  a distinction  of 

manner,  which  his  subordinate  entirely  lacks When 

we  read  Rodney’s  own  very  able  letters  in  Mundy’s 
two  volumes,  we  wonder  ‘ if  these  can  have  come  from 
the  same  man  that  Hood  describes.’  ” 

Hood  openly  hints  that  Rodney  sacrificed  the  cam- 
paign of  1781  to  his  wish  to  make  dishonest  gains  at 
St.  Eustatius — “ the  Lares  of  which  place  were  so 
bewitching  as  not  to  be  withstood  by  flesh  and  blood.  . . 
Our  commanders-in-chief  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
leaving  money  behind  them,  and  will  find  it  difficult  to 
convince  the  world  that  they  have  not  been  wickedly 
rapacious.”  He  several  times  repeats  his  belief  that 
Rodney’s  great  victory  over  De  Grasse  on  12  April,  1782, 
was  “ a botch,”  and  that  the  Admiral  checked  the  pursuit 
because  in  a spirit  of  childish  vanity  he  was  so  pleased 
with  the  capture  of  the  “ Ville  de  Paris,”  the  hostile 
flag-ship',  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else  than  visiting 
and  gloating  over  his  prize.  But  perhaps  Hood’s  most 
astounding  verdict  on  his  able  commander-in-chief  is 
that  he  was  merely  “ a froward  child,”  and  to  be  treated 
as  such.  Now  Rodney  was  not  in  all  respects  an 
amiable  character,  and  at  times,  in  1781-2,  he  was  gout- 
ridden  and  slow  to  move  ; but  to  charge  him  with 
imbecility  is  so  absurd  that  the  accusation  defeats 
itself. 

Hood  appears  to  much  better  advantage  when  he  is 
cut  loose  from  his  superiors  and  acting  on  his  own 
responsibility.  He  invariably  took  the  bold  course,  and 
was  always  spoiling  for  a fight.  The  most  distressing 
parts  of  his  letters  are  those  which  show  him  striving 
and  failing  to  goad  the  timid  Graves  into  making  a 
resolute  effort  to  save  Cornwallis  and  the  army  in 
Virginia  by  fighting  De  Grasse  at  all  hazards  in  Sep- 
tember 1781.  “ It  was  a most  heartbreaking  business,” 
writes  Hood,  “as  I shall  ever  think  his  Lordship  ought 
to  have  been  succoured  or  brought  off  previous  to  the 
return  of  the  French  fleet  to  the  Chesapeake,  which 
Mr.  Graves  had  it  in  his  power  to  effect  at  his  pleasure.” 
Graves  and  Hood  had  nineteen  ships  only  to  the 
Frenchman’s  twenty-four ; but  the  enemy  came  out 
from  under  Cape  Henry  in  such  straggling  and  scat- 
tered order  that  his  van  might  have  been  smashed  up 
by  a resolute  attack  long  before  his  rear  could  reach 
the  battle-spot.  But  Graves,  partly  awed  by  the  su- 
perior numbers  opposed  to  him,  and  partly  harping  on 
the  wretched  old  doctrine  that  a fleet  must  always 
engage  in  regular  line  parallel  with  the  enemy,  refused 
to  let  his  centre  and  rear  join  his  van  in  falling  on  the 
French  advanced  ships.  He  saved  his  order  of  battle 
and  lost  the  chance  of  crushing  the  enemy.  Hood  saw, 
as  Nelson  did  at  a later  day,  that  the  true  tactics  in  a 
naval  engagement,  as  in  a land  engagement,  are  the 
concentration  of  superior  forces  on  some  point  of  the 
enemy’s  line,  not  the  preservation  of  regular  formations. 
He  might  have  felt  some  sympathy  for  once  with 
Rodney,  if  he  had  been  able  to  read  his  chief’s  angry 
comments  on  Graves’s  despatch,  a passage  well  worth 
quoting,  as  showing  that  he,  too,  had  the  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  proper  course  to  take  : — 

“Mr.  Graves’s  mode  of  fighting  I will  never  follow. 
He  tells  me  that  his  line  did  not  extend  so  far  as  his 
enemy’s  rear.  I should  have  been  sorry  if  it  had,  for 
so  they  would  have  brought  their  whole  twenty-four 
ships  against  the  English  nineteen.  Whereas  by 
watching  his  opportunity  Mr.  Graves  might  have 
brought  his  nineteen  against  fourteen  or  fifteen  as  the 
enemy  extended  his  van,  and  by  a close  fight  have 
disabled  them  before  they  could  have  received  succour 
from  the  remainder,  and  in  all  probability  gained  a 
complete  victory.” 

There  is  no  doubting,  when  Hood  and  Rodney  coin- 
cide in  opinion,  that  they  were  both  right.  How 
incalculably  important  a victory  on  5 September,  1781, 
would  have  been,  it  is  easy  to  see.  Had  Graves  not 
slavishly  adhered  to  routine  and  refused  to  commit 
himself  to  a decisive  fight,  De  Grasse  would  have  been 
beaten.  Had  De  Grasse  been  beaten,  Rochambeau  and 
Washington  would  have  failed  before  Yorktown,  and 
Cornwallis  would  have  maintained  his  position  in 
Virginia,  and  perhaps  have  saved  the  Southern  States 
to  the  English  Crown.  But  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
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“ parallel  order  ” was  the  fetish  to  which  Graves  bowed, 
and  when  he  refused  to  launch  his  whole  fleet  against 
the  French  van,  the  last  chance  of  the  survival  of 
British  supremacy  in  North  America  faded  away. 

AMERICAN  THEOLOGY. 

“The  Invocation  of  Saints.”  By  Dr.  H.  R.  Percival. 

London  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1896. 

“ History  of  Christian  Doctrine.”  By  Professor  G.  P. 

Fisher.  London  : T.  & T.  Clark.  (International 

Theological  Library.)  1896. 

A X 7E  have  rather  learnt  to  associate  America  with  a 
* * somewhat  boisterous  liberalism  in  theology,  or, 
at  best,  with  some  scientific  critical  work  in  the  field  of 
exegesis,  which  has  little  direct  devotional  bearing. 
But  in  Dr.  Percival’s  book  we  have  work  done  on  the 
lines  and  in  the  spirit  of  Newman  in  his  Tractarian  days. 
The  very  style  of  John  Henry  is  present  to  the  writer’s 
mind,  with  no  bad  reproduction  of  that  bold  innocence 
and  that  innocent  boldness  which  could  do  audacious 
things  without  startling  the  most  nervous  beholder. 
The  object  of  Dr.  Percival  is  to  plead  for,  let  us  say,  the 
Litany  of  Loretto,  as  a thing  not  contrary  to  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer  Book,  but  harmless,  and  even  useful,  as  a 
devotion;  and  he  makes  out  a very  good  case,  especially 
in  his  explanation  of  the  XXII.  Article,  which  is  partly 
taken  from  Tract  XC.,  and  partly  his  own.  But  he 
seems  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  a rather  fanciful  dis- 
tinction between  practice  and  doctrine,  which  he  would 
divide  off  most  sharply  from  one  another.  Now  this 
sharp  division,  which  distinguishes  less  than  it  separates, 
can  hardly  be  maintained  seriously.  There  is  always  a 
doctrine  implicit  in  practice,  and  before  doctrines 
are  defined  they  exist  implicitly,  and  are  evidenced  by 
practices.  If  Dr.  Percival  had  not  made  this  sharp 
severance  he  would  have  been  able  to  bring  forward 
another  view  of  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  which  is  not 
absent  from,  but  hardly  prominent  enough  in,  his  book. 
That  view  is  the  doctrine  that  we  cannot  divide,  even  in 
mind,  the  head  from  the  mystical  body.  To  catch  hold 
of  the  foot  or  hand  is  to  catch  hold  of  the  person  whose 
foot  or  hand  we  clasp,  and,  by  a similar  process  of 
reasoning,  to  invoke  the  help  of  those  who  live  in 
Christ  is  to  invoke  the  help  of  our  Lord  Himself. 
This  division  between  practice  and  doctrine  gives  the 
book  also  a want  of  connected  movement,  and  spoils  it 
as  a work  of  art.  Not  to  be  connected  is  to  splutter. 
It  is  a pity  this  dead  fly  spoils  the  otherwise  valuable 
pot. 

Professor  Fisher  tries  to  compress  into  a cram-book 
a history  of  the  whole  Christian  movement  on  its 
doctrinal  side,  which  is  a mighty  endeavour,  boldly 
undertaken,  industriously  attempted,  and  not  without 
its  merit  and  use,  for  annals  have  their  use  ; but  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  find  any  reason  given  us  why  one 
age  should  be  rent  with  battles  about  Arianism  and 
another  hotly  debate  Original  Sin,  |Sacramental  Grace, 
(Ecumenical  or  Papal  Jurisdiction,  Predestination  and 
Indeterminism.  He  is  content  to  jot  down  the  facts  as 
shortly  and  fairly  as  he  can.  After  spinning  through 
the  centuries  at  a railway  speed,  we  seem  to  be  nearing 
a terminus  in  America,  and  we  go  very  slowly.  St. 
Bernard  has  a page,  Butler  a paragraph,  but  Jonathan 
Edwards — we  dwell  long  upon  him  and  his  pupils,  and 
we  have  a host  of  weighty  and  superb  thinkers,  such  as 
Palfrey,  Clap,  Stiles,  Hodge,  and  all  their  companies, 
whose  greatness  is  thrust  upon  us.  When  we  come  to 
England  again,  we  have  Tait’s  nasty  calumnies  about 
Newman  dished  up  again,  Maurice  reckoned  among  the 
flaccid  Broad  Church  partisans,  and  an  obolus  of  that 
great  and  brilliant  man  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  McLeod 
Campbell  and  his  suburban  disciples.  Perhaps  the 
Professor  is  at  his  weakest  when  he  gets  to  Matthew 
Arnold,  whom  he  takes  to  be  an  exponent  of  Christian 
doctrine,  for  apparently  any  one  who  admires  Our  Lord 
comes  under  this  heading.  It  goes  to  one’s  heart  to  see 
that  exquisite  writer  gored  in  a heavy  professorial 
charge.  It  was  too  bad  of  Mr.  Hutton  to  have  told  the 
Professor  that  we  take  Matthew  Arnold  as  one  of  our 
religious  leaders,  and  that  we  worship  the  copy-book 
heading  he  playfully  proposed  for  our  reverence.  In 
fact,  all  writers  of  this  century,  whether  English  or 
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German,  are  very  meanly  handled  by  the  Professor. 
He  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  moment  he 
strays  into  the  nineteenth  century  caught  and  muzzled. 
The  Synod  of  Dort  or  the  Council  of  Trent  may  be 
happy  places  for  him,  but  he  must  be  kept  out  of 
Clapham  and  Leipsicand  Exeter  Hall,  and  Canon  Gore’s 
house  at  Westminster,  or  he  becomes  intolerable. 
When  he  talks  about  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  we  can 
believe  and  rejoice  ; when  he  sketches  the  theology  of 
the  epoch-making  Henry  B.  Smith,  we  can  believe 
and  tremble  ; but  when  he  begins  on  Bengel  or  Mohler 
his  audience  had  best  make  a dash  for  the  door.  There 
can  be  too  much  of  the  good  Professor  Fisher  and  his 
prolixities  ; therefore  let  his  admirers  present  him  with 
an  illuminated  address  and  a sand-glass  ; and  only  take 
him  in  limited  doses. 

TWO  HISTORY  BOOKS. 

“The  Age  of  the  Condottieri,  1409-1530.”  By  Oscar 
Browning,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 
London  : Methuen  & Co.  1896. 

“Louis  XIV.”  [Heroes  of  Nations  series.]  By  Arthur 
Hassall,  Student  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford.  London 
and  New  York  : Putnam  & Sons.  1896. 

THE  Modern  History  Schools  of  the  two  elder 
Universities  are  still  continuing  to  pour  forth 
-upon  the  world  a steady  stream  of  books  of  the 
300-page  style,  too  large  for  essays  and  too  small  to 
be  taken  for  serious  contributions  to  historical  research. 
They  are  intended,  we  suppose,  for  the  omnivorous 
general  public  which  wants  to  know  something  (but  not 
too  much)  of  all  the  more  interesting  epochs  and  person- 
ages in  the  story  of  the  world.  We  could  wish  that 
some  of  the  writers  of  these  manuals  would  venture  to 
defy  their  publishers  and  produce  larger  and  more 
original  work  : on  certain  others  we  can  only  hope  that 
no  such  inspiration  will  descend.  A scrappy  and  in- 
accurate single  volume  is  a passing  evil  ; drawn  out' 
intothree  it  becomes  a permanent  incubus  to  our  library 
—for  there  are  few  of  us  who  have  the  courage  to  throw- 
away books  of  the  larger  and  longer  sort. 

The  two  little  works  which  now  lie  before  us  are  the 
one  a rather  bad  and  the  other  a rather  good  specimen 
of  their  class.  Mr.  Oscar  Browning’s  “Age  of  the 
Condottieri  ” represents,  no  doubt,  a good  deal  of  read- 
ing and  contains  some  useful  matter,  but  is  hopelessly 
lacking  in  shape  and  finish,  and  teems  with  small  in- 
accuracies and  careless  slips.  Mr.  Hassall’s  Louis  XIV. 
is  sometimes  lacking  in  proportion,  and  sinks  occasion- 
ally into  colloquialisms  and  slipshod  English,  but  it  is 
on  the  whole  a workmanlike  production,  carried  through 
with  a clear  method  and  purpose,  and  brought  up  to 
the  level  of  the  latest  research. 

We  scarcely  discern  any  justification  for  Mr. 
Browning’s  book  ; at  the  best  it  can  only  serve  as  a 
kind  of  epitome  of  Symonds’s  “ Renaissance”  and 
Bishop  Creighton’s  “ History  of  the  Papacy.”  Italian 
history  during  the  fifteenth  century  is  so  complex,  it 
contains  so  many  separate  threads  interwoven  in  what 
seems  hopeless  confusion,  that  it  is  an  ungrateful  task 
to  endeavour  to  reduce  it  to  a short  300-page  analysis. 
Where  the  author  has  no  room  to  give  the  picturesque 
details  which  lend  interest  to  the  story  of  the  Italian 
States  in  the  later  middle  ages,  his  book  tends  to 
become  a mere  rapid  procession  of  personages,  none 
of  whom  stop  long  enough  on  the  stage  for  their  true 
features  and  proportions  to  be  discerned.  We  had 
thought  that  Sismondi’s  shorter  history  of  the  Italian 
Republics  was  the  most  puzzling  and  inconsequent 
book  that  we  could  conceive  ; but  Mr.  Oscar  Brown- 
ing’s runs  it  close.  To  begin  with — why  should  the 
fifteenth  century  more  than  the  fourteenth  be  styled 
the  “age  of  the  Condottieri”?  Were  the  times  of 
Alberigo  da  Barbiano  and  John  Hawkwood  less  worthy 
of  that  name  than  those  of  Carmagnola  and  Colleone  ? 
Such  a title  seems  to  imply  that  the  book  is  intended  to 
draw  Italian  history  with  the  Condottieri  as  its  makers 
or  main  features  ; but  no  such  attempt  is  made  : the 
great  captains  of  adventurers  are  always  flitting  before 
our  eyes,  but  they  do  not  fix  our  attention  more  than 
any  other  feature  of  the  times.  Indeed,  we  find  in  the 
book  no  general  discussion  of  their  character  and  im- 


portance— of  their  strategy  and  tactics — of  the  methods 
in  which  they  raised  and  drilled  their  armies,  of  the  way 
in  which  they  looked  upon  their  employers  or  their 
employers  on  them.  The  reader  who  turns  to  the 
heading  Condottieri  in  the  Index  will  find  five  or  six 
references,  but  on  verifying  them  will  discover  that  one 
and  all  relate  to  definite  acts  of  particular  condottieri, 
not  to  the  character  and  principles  of  the  class.  A want 
of  general  discussions  is,  indeed,  Mr.  Browning’s  great 
weakness  ; he  is  far  too  chronological  and  annalistic 
to  give  much  attention  to  tendencies  and  slow  processes 
of  change. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  faults,  an  accurate  and  careful 
analysis  of  Italian  history  between  1409  and  1530  might 
be  valuable.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Browning  is  anything 
rather  than  accurate.  A few  examples  will  suffice.  We 
do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  errors  that  may  be  due  to 
the  printer,  such  as  the  statement  that  Charles  V.  had 
a brother  Frederic  (p.  253),  or  that  certain  proceedings 
took  place  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiora 
(p.  218),  or  that  Francis  I.  had  a general  called  La 
Pelise  (La  Palice).  The  points  that  are  really  distressing 
are  those  which  imply  fundamental  misconceptions  of 
important  pieces  of  history.  Such  are,  for  example,  the 
allegation  that  Sigismund  of  Luxemburg  was  King  of 
Bohemia  while  his  brother  Wenzel  was  still  alive,  and 
that  he  chose  Constance  for  the  seat  of  the  great 
Council,  “ because  it  was  neither  Italian  nor  German 
ground.”  If  Constance  was  not  in  Germany,  where 
was  it,  and  where  is  it  to-day?  Equally  astonishing  is 
the  line  on  p.  96,  which  states  that  the  Mohamedan 
landholders  of  Bosnia  “ offered  the  keenest  assistance 
to  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  by  the  Austrians.”  They 
were,  of  course,  its  most  bitter  opponents.  On  the  next 
page  we  read  that  “ the  duchy  of  Athens,  once  the 
heritage  of  the  Briennes,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Acciaiouli  . . . since  1295  they  had  owed  allegiance  to 
the  Turk.”  Now  the  Acciaiuoli  only  got  to  Athens  in 
1325,  the  Briennes  having  lasted  till  1310,  and  in  1295 
no  Turk  had  yet  set  a foot  in  Europe  or  won  the  homage 
of  any  Christian  feudatory.  A similar  wholesale  bundle 
of  errors  may  be  seen  in  the  statement  on  p.  91  that 
in  1452  the  Ottoman  Turks  occupied  the  whole  of 
Roumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  with  the  exception  of 
the  three-fingered  peninsula  of  Chalcidia  (sic).  “ The 
Dobrudska  (sic)  then  as  now  formed  part  of  Roumania. 
Thessaly  was  a kingdom.”  At  that  time  Roumania — i.e. 
the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia — were  not 
occupied  by  the  Turks  ; Servia  was  tributary,  but  not 
occupied  ; the  Dobrudscha  was  Bulgarian,  not  Rouma- 
nian ; Thessaly  had  ceased  to  be  a kingdom  since  1397. 
Can  Mr.  Browning  possibly  mean  Roumelia  when  he 
writes  Roumania?  On  p.  92  “Ragosa”  (i.e.  Ragusa) 
is  called  an  island.  On  p.  4 a Florentine  Bulia  is 
described  as  “a  kind  of  caucus  ” — which  is  hopelessly 
vague  and  inaccurate.  Rovigo,  not  Roveredo,  was  in 
Venetian  hands  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  (p.  8). 
Will  any  scholar  construe  for  us  the  extraordinary  blun- 
dered epitaph  of  Hadrian  VI.  on  p.  219? — “ Quantum 
refert  in  quod  tempora  vel  optimi  cujusque  in  virtus 
incidat.”  We  had  always  supposed  that  the  line  ran  — 
“ Quantum  refert  in  quse  tempora  vel  optimi  cujusque 
virtus  incidat.”  Can  any  one  tell  us  what  districts  in 
the  year  1424  constituted  “the  Italian  provinces  of 
Switzerland  ” (p.  24)  ? 

But  enough  of  these  slips.  Let  us  turn  to  the  more 
pleasant  half  of  our  task,  the  notice  of  Mr.  Hassall’s 
short  Life  of  Louis  XIV.  This,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  is  an  accurate  and  well-designed  piece  of  work, 
constructed  from  the  latest  French  and  German 
authorities.  It  is  useful  to  English  readers  because  no 
Life  of  King  Louis,  small  or  great,  has  been  published 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel  for  more  than  a generation. 
It  is  well  illustrated  with  portraits,  and  has  at  the  head 
of  each  chapter  a medal  from  the  splendid  series  com- 
memorating the  events  of  the  day  which  issued  from 
the  French  mint  all  through  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mr.  Hassall  has  chosen  to  deal  with  Louis  as  king 
far  more  than  with  Louis  as  man.  He  refuses  to  go 
into  the  details  of  Court  intrigues  and  amours  which 
generally  fill  so  much  space  in  the  story  of  his  life, 
remarking  that  they  seldom  had  much  influence  on  his 
government  and  policy.  The  main  thesis  of  the  book 
is  the  development  of  Louis’  ambitions,  from  the  day 
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when  he  merely  sought  to  win  a strong  frontier  against 
Spain  to  the  day  when  he  aspired  to  be  tyrant  of  all 
Europe.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Hassall  finds  more  to 
admire  in  the  Grand  Monarque  than  modern  writers 
have  been  willing  to  concede.  He  claims  that  the 
usual  statement  that  Louis  “made  the  French  Revolu- 
tion inevitable  ” is  only  a half  truth.  For  he  received 
over  France  from  the  hands  of  Mazarin  in  a condition 
which  rendered  a relapse  into  anarchy  just  as  probable 
as  an  advance  in  bureaucratic  autocracy.  The  work  of 
Richelieu  was  not  finished,  and  a weak  king  might 
easily  have  let  all  slip.  Louis  was  not  weak,  and 
worked  out  the  great  Cardinal’s  designs  to  a complete- 
ness which  made  all  Frondes  and  rebellions  of  nobles 
or  Huguenots  impossible.  Hence  Mr.  Hassall  argues 
that — - 

“ Even  allowing  that  it  is  strictly  historical  to  say  that 
Louis  made  the  Revolution  inevitable,  it  remains  none  the 
less  true  that  the  blame,  such  as  it  is,  must  be  shared  by 
the  people  with  the  King.  The  F rench  nation  made  Louis, 
and  Louis  was  the  epitome  of  the  French  nation.  It  is 
easy  to  sympathize  with  the  criticisms  of  German  writers 
who  cannot  forgive  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate  or 
the  seizure  of  Strasburg.  But  it  is  particularly  un- 
gracious, ungrateful,  and  unhistorical  for  French  writers 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  own  country  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  feeble  Repub- 
lican predilections,  and  to  pour  virulent  abuse  upon  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  their  history,  and  on  their  most 
hardworking,  painstaking,  and,  on  the  whole,  suc- 
cessful ruler.” 

The  main  faults  of  what  is  in  most  points  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  reign  is  a tendency  to  small  repetitions 
in  style,  and  occasional  signs  of  hasty  writing,  e.g.  such 
ungrammatical  sentences  as  (p.  11)  “ The  Parlement  of 
Paris  was  that  corporation  of  lawyers,  that  body  of 
hereditary  magistrates,  which  had  bought  or  inherited 
judicial  places,  and  which  aspired  to  take  the  place  of 
the  States-General.”  The  book  is  laudably  free  from 
misprints — we  have  hardly  noted  a single  one. 

PARDONABLE  BIOGRAPHIES. 

“ A Scholar  of  a Past  Generation.  Professor  Lee  by 
his  Daughter.”  London  : Seeley  & Co.  1896. 

“ Henry  Callaway,  M.D.,  D.D.,  first  Bishop  of  Kaf- 
fraria.”  By  Marian  S.  Benham.  Edited  by  Canon 
Benham.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

DR.  LEE’S  modest  little  memoir  is  a delightful 
change,  after  the  fat  and  ponderous  biographies 
of  bishops  and  philanthropists  under  which  the  book- 
sellers have  long  been  groaning.  There  is  a flavour  of  fine 
old  crusted  scholarship  about  the  man,  and  a pious,  unre- 
formed, unrestored  non-modernity  about  the  unvarnished 
tale  of  his  long  laborious  days.  He  was,  thou  ignorant 
and  ungrateful  reader,  a celebrated  Cambridge  Hebrew 
Professor,  who  could  think  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Maori, 
Malay,  or  any  Eastern  tongue.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
country  clergyman,  a Canon  of  Bristol,  and  a very 
peppery  anti-Puseyite,  who  poured  contempt  upon  fast- 
ing and  confessing,  and  raked  the  Tractarians  with 
fiery  pamphlets.  He  also  hated  and  feared  the  higher 
critic,  and  cursed  the  Germans  in  languages  more  gut- 
tural than  their  own.  Yet  Dr.  Lee  would  go  to  battle, 
and  also  return  from  battle,  with  a happy  maliceless 
good  humour  ; having  unhorsed  St.  George  from  his 
patron  saintship,  or  having  proved  a critic  to  be  a traitor 
with  a tail,  he  would  cease  from  his  displeasure,  lunch 
at  St.  George’s,  and  make  merry  with  the  caudal  critic. 
Decidedly  Dr.  Lee’s  memoir  should  have  been  written. 
It  makes  one  fancy  oneself  in  a green-baize  pew,  sur- 
rounded by  yokels  in  clean  smocks,  listening  to  a 
Divinity  lecture  read  by  a gentleman  in  bands  and  a 
pudding-sleeve  gown,  in  a whitewashed  church  where 
there  are  hatchments  over  the  table,  and  owls  in  the 
belfry,  and  where  shortly  the  band  of  four  will  play  a 
metrical  psalm  with  great  deliberation.  It  is  good  for 
the  mind  to  unbend  a little  over  these  quiet  scenes, 
after  the  more  serious  labours  of  reforming  and  abuse- 
hunting. 

Dr.  Callaway’s  memoir  is  also  a fair  venture  ; for 
Kaffrarians  of  after  ages  will  like  to  picture  their  native 
clime  ere  all  men  were  baptized  and  breeched,  when 
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the  rude  forefathers  squatted  on  the  floor,  ate  with  a 
chip  out  of  the  pot,  wore  two  short  skin  aprons,  lived 
in  beehive  huts  and  asked  for  magnets,  strong  potations 
and  pieces  of  the  sun.  Moreover,  Dr.  Callaway  was  at 
Maritzburg  in  the  thick  of  the  Colenso  broils,  when  that 
active  “man  of  Natal,  who  had  a Zulu  for  his  pal,”  was 
creating  a consternation  akin  to  light-headedness  in 
clerical  circles.  Callaway  kept  his  head  and  his  temper, 
as  a converted  Quaker  and  a doctor  of  medicine  w'ould 
be  likely  to  do.  Then  it  was  no  small  thing  to  be  the 
bishop  of  a people  of  whom  it  is  announced  with 
triumph  that  at  last  one  Kaffir  has  learnt  long  division. 
Even  to  wear  gaiters  and  be  liable  to  Pan-Anglican 
synods  loses  its  glory  if  one  has  to  live  in  a hut,  swim 
leech-filled  rivers,  have  one’s  church-pews  requisitioned 
for  laagers,  be  whirled  about  by  hurricanes  in  one’s 
night  shirt,  and  tread  paths  sometimes  all  mud  and 
sometimes  all  water.  Moreover,  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  blacks  were  such  as  to  age  and  enfeeble 
the  good  gentleman.  He  could  bear  no  longer  to  lay  a 
confirming  hand  upon  their  woolly  pates,  nor  support 
the  buffets  of  their  misfortune.  Hence,  alas  ! he  gave 
up  and  died  in  his  native  Devonshire,  which  plainly  spoils 
the  whole  story.  It  is  a pity  that  we  cannot  have 
everything  in  a man  ; and  that  an  active,  bustling, 
physicking,  sensible  pioneer  cannot  also  have  some 
echoes  of  deeper  poetry  about  him,  which  would  have 
made  both  his  doggerel  hymns  and  his  dereliction  of 
duty  equally  impossible  to  him.  But  if  he  did  leave  his 
dusky  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  he  was  nevertheless  a 
fine  fellow,  this  pill-rolling  ecclesiastic.  Since  a memoir 
was  a necessity  for  any  one  in  that  pioneer  position,  it  is 
a good  thing  that  we  should  be  able  to  feel  that 
the  Bishop  who  filled  the  place  was  also  a good  and 
honourable  man,  although,  if  it  comes  to  theology,  he 
knew  about  as  little  of  it  as  any  bishop  could  know, 
and  that  is  saying  a good  deal,  when  one  comes  to  look 
around. 

JUST  MISSED  ! 

“A  Short  Study  of  Ethics.”  By  Charles  F.  D’Arcy, 
B.D.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

THERE  is  still  room  for  a popular  book  upon  ethics. 

But  it  must  be  written  by  a man  who  has  mas- 
tered the  two  best  English  books  on  the  subject — T.  H. 
Green’s  “ Prolegomena  ” and  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley’s 
“ Ethical  Studies” — and  in  addition  to  this  mastery  he 
must  have  a gift  of  style,  which  Green  never  had,  and 
he  must  be  able  to  state  his  case  not  only  in  the  lan- 
guage of  philosophy  but  also  in  theological  terms, 
because  our  people  are  touchy  and  impatient  when  they 
meet  with  technically  philosophic  words  ; but  they  are 
fully  persuaded  that  theological  terms  do  mean  some- 
thing, even  if  they  do  not  know  what  they  mean. 

Mr.  D’Arcy’s  book  at  the  first  glance  seems  to  fulfil 
all  these  requirements.  He  is  an  avowed  student  and 
admirer  of  Green;  he  has  a decided  gift  of  style  and 
the  grace  of  full  stops  ; he  passes  easily  into  theo- 
logical equivalents  ; he  has  avoided  that  over-sharp 
preciseness  which  probably  caused  Mr.  Bradley  to 
withdraw  his  most  valuable  “ Studies  ” from  circulation, 
to  the  great  regret  of  all  sane  students.  But,  alas  ! 
Mr.  D’Arcy,  who  almost  designed  the  most  needful 
handbook  of  ethical  studies,  and  who  might  have  done 
so,  has  just  missed  the  mark  and  the  prize.  He  has 
fallen  through  pride  and  vanity.  Because  he  has  read 
somewhat,  and  has  the  glib  art  of  style,  he  must  needs 
aspire  to  some  chair  of  his  own  ; he  must  correct 
Green  and  clip  the  master’s  conclusions,  some  of 
which  appear  to  conflict  with  our  social  order  and 
disorder,  and  others  are  vexatious  to  the  sleeker 
Churchmen.  Mr.  D’Arcy  will  not  be  a disciple  and 
interpreter  only,  and  therefore  he  fails  when  he  should 
have  succeeded,  and  succeeded  brilliantly.  Yet  his  book 
has  much  that  is  valuable  in  it.  His  note  (p.  60)  upon 
the  proofs  for  the  existence  of  God  is  good  ; his 
chapter  (ii.  8)  upon  conscience  is  admirable,  and  he 
has  put  the  case  against  Hedonism  (iii.  3)  with  more 
than  customary  point.  But  in  his  fifth  chapter  Mr. 
D’Arcy  begins  to  go  astray.  It  annoys  him  that  Hegel 
and  Green  should  not  look  upon  the  self  as  “ the  ulti- 
mate concrete  unit  of  the  cosmos  of  experience,”  and  ’ 
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say  with  Mr.  D’Arcy,  that  “ self  is  for  every  man  unique 
and  ultimate.”  He  cannot  accept  a method  which  dis- 
tinguishes without  dividing.  “ In  strict  logic  ” he 
declares  he  can  go  no  further  than  “the  unity  of  the 
self,  the  impenetrable  basis  of  all  explanation  ” ; but  he 
proposes  to  escape  from  his  small  ring  fences  by  the 
antique  device  of  a Deus  ex  machina,  who  shall  trans- 
port us  over  chasms  “which  thought  cannot  bridge.” 
It  is  not  amiss  to  cast  a sentence  of  Green  into  the 
scales  against  Mr.  D’Arcy’s  timid  individualism.  “ The 
foundation  of  morality,  then,  in  the  reason  or  self- 
objectifying  consciousness  of  man,  is  the  same  thing  as  its 
foundation  in  the  institutions  of  a common  life — in  these 
as  directed  to  a common  good,  and  so  directed  not 
mechanically,  but  with  consciousness  of  the  good  on 
the  part  of  those  subject  to  the  institutions.  Such  insti- 
tutions are,  so  to  speak,  the  form  and  body  of  reason, 
as  practical  in  men.”  With  this  weighty  sentence  Mr. 
D’Arcy  now  agrees  and  now  quarrels.  He  agrees  with 
it  when  he  adopts  the  Kantian  view  of  Law,  he  agrees 
with  it  on  p.  100,  but  half  a dozen  pages  back  he  rashly 
asserts  that  ‘ ‘ self-realization  must  be  for  every  man  pecu- 
liar and  unique.”  Even  when  he  does  agree,  he  claps 
a saving  or  rather  a sinking  clause  into  his  admissions, 
and  thinks  that  the  end  may  be  aimed  at  “ without  even 
the  conscious  seeking  of  a common  good.”  Having 
adopted  a wrong  view  as  to  the  relation  of  abstract  and 
concrete,  of  God  and  man,  of  society  and  the  individual, 
Mr.  D’Arcy  is  not  bold  to  press  his  credulities.  He  does 
not  like  gambling  or  suicide,  for  instance,  though 
there  is  next  to  no  reason  against  either  on  his  own 
showing ; but  he  dare  not  uphold  gambling,  and  to 
condemn  it  “ would  condemn  nearly  all  commercial 
undertakings”  (p.  133,  note).  He  thinks  that  “the 
extraordinary  stress  of  modern  social  conditions  has 
raised  it  [the  virtue  of  Perseverance]  to  a position  of 
first-rate  importance,”  and  generally  he  is  so  anxious 
not  to  appear  socially  audacious  that  he  becomes  feebly 
vacillating.  Finally  he  ends  in  a haze  and  in  despair 
of  formal  ethic,  and,  like  the  Athanasian  Creed,  he 
promises  blessings  and  bannings  not  upon  the  virtue 
which  is  knowledge,  nor  upon  that  which  is  a habit  of 
choice,  but  upon  that  which  is  action  and  in  action. 
After  confusing  himself  about  faith,  which  in  this  case 
means  the  relation  of  concrete  and  universal,  he  leaves 
us  with  a paean  upon  works.  Green  and  Plato  fondly 
imagined  that  the  true  function  of  ethics  was  to  form  an 
adequate  ideal  of  virtue.  But  Mr.  D’Arcy  will  have  none 
of  such  quiet  and  spiritual  aims,  he  is  all  for  an  active 
correspondence  with  the  not-self,  although  if  self  is 
ultimate  there  is  no  particular  reason  forthcoming  why 
it  should  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  not-self,  or  why 
these  should  be  on  bowing  terms  one  with  another. 

It  is  a great  pity  that  Mr.  D’Arcy  has  just  missed 
writing  a really  useful  book,  and  left  the  humble  role  of 
showman  in  order  to  indulge  in  a little  free  prophesying 
upon  the  ego  on  his  own  account.  He  has  a good  will 
and  virtuous  habits,  but  to  make  a successful  student 
of  ethics  one  requires  also  knowledge,  and  above  all 
things  a knowledge  that  spirits  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive. Therefore  Mr.  D’Arcy’s  book  is  not  to  be 
read  save  by  reviewers  whose  business  it  is  to  warn 
the  public  against  reading  useless  literature,  and  to 
teach — but  not  by  example. 

THREE  CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

“ On  the  Structure  of  Greek  Tribal  Society.”  An  Essay. 
By  Hugh  E.  Seebohm.  London  : Macmillan  & Co. 
1896. 

“ The  Early  Meaning  and  the  Developments  of  the 
Middle  Voice.  Being  the  First  of  a Series  of 
Essays  in  Comparative  Grammar  and  Historical 
Grammar.”  By  Eustace  H.  Miles,  late  Scholar  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Macmillan  & Bowes. 
1896. 

“ Archasologia  Oxoniensis.”  Part  VI.  With  2 Plates, 
&c.  Henry  Frowde.  1896. 

IT  would  be  impossible,  except  at  considerable  length, 
to  do  justice  to  the  “ brief  notes”  which  Mr.  Hugh 
E.  Seebohm,  the  learned  son  of  a learned  father,  has 
compiled  on  the  tribal  development  of  Greek  civilization. 
What  lie  has  saved  in  space  by  the  austere  condensation 


of  his  researches  he  has,  perhaps,  lost  in  lucidity.  At 
many  places  it  is  necessary  to  read  his  paragraphs 
several  times  over  before  one  can  feel  sure  that  the  whole 
argument  has  been  grasped,  in  spite  of  the  useful  run- 
ning syllabus  printed  on  the  margin  of  each  page.  Mr. 
Seebohm  has  set  himself  to  show  that  Greek  society  was 
not  an  isolated  growth,  but  “ must  be  given  a place  in 
the  general  development  of  the  systems  of  Europe.”  An 
initial  difficulty — though  it  gives  the  theorist  a larger 
licence  in  the  selection  of  confirmatory  phenomena — is 
that  the  Greeks  were  not  one  great  people  like  the 
Israelites.  Their  movements,  as  he  points  out  in  his 
introductory  chapters,  were  erratic  and  various,  and 
occurred  at  widely  separated  dates.  Nevertheless,  there 
remained,  even  in  historical  times,  pastoral  and  quasi- 
pastoral customs  which  survived,  “sometimes  incon- 
gruously,” into  the  period  of  urban  life.  The  obligations 
of  a son  towards  his  father  (derived  from  the  practice  of 
ancestor-worship),  the  necessity  of  providing  male  suc- 
cession, which  led  to  the  institution  of  adoption,  the 
liability  for  bloodshed,  the  rules  which  to  a late  period 
regulated  the  transmission  of  property  in  land — these, 
and  other  evidences  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion,  are 
illustrated  with  numerous  references  to  our  slowly 
but  surely  increasing  data  with  regard  to  early  Greek 
life,  and  with  full  citations  from  the  speeches  of  Demo- 
sthenes, Isseus,  and  other  forensic  orators.  There  is, 
Mr.  Seebohm  admits,  a certain  gap  in  the  record. 
Though  he  is  able  on  many  occasions  to  quote  Homer 
for  his  purpose,  he  confesses  at  the  outset  that  “the 
worship  of  ancestors  or  household  gods  as  such  ” is  not 
evident  in  the  religious  exercises  described  in  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  But  this,  he  says,  is  not 
a matter  for  surprise.  “The  Greek  chieftains  men- 
tioned in  the  poems  are  so  nearly  descended  from  the  gods 
themselves,  are  in  such  immediate  relation  each  with  his 
guardian  deity,  and  are  so  indefatigable  in  their  attentions 
thereto,  that  it  would  surely  be  extremely  irrelevant  if 
any  of  the  libations  or  hecatombs  were  perverted  to  any 
intermediate,  however  heroic,  ancestor  from  the  all- 
powerful  and  ever-ready  divinity  who  was  often  also 
himself  the  boasted  founder  of  the  family.”  In  fact,  it 
was  the  “ aristocratic  tone  ” of  the  poet  which  debarred 
him  from  alluding  to  intercourse  with  any  deity,  beside 
the  one  great  family  of  Olympic  gods,  less  venerable 
than  a river  or  some  other  personification  of  ' a natural 
force.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  domestic  religious 
observances  were  on  that  account  post-Homeric.  They 
were  ignored  by  the  poet  as  being  as  much  beneath  the 
dignity  of  epic  notice  as  “the  swarms  of  common 
tribesmen  who  shriek  and  shudder  in  the  background 
of  the  poems.”  We  give  the  explanation  for  what  it  is 
worth.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  rhetorical  than  scientific. 
We  prefer  the  not  inconsistent  theory,  mentioned  at 
the  close  of  the  volume,  but  imperfectly  developed,  that 
the  Homeric  poems  describe  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  great  period  of  Achasan  civilization  which  pre- 
ceded the  Dorian  invasion,  and  that  the  household 
ceremonies  of  ancestor-worship  which  filled  so  large  a 
place  in  the  life  of  the  Athenian  citizen  were  derived 
from  the  long-cherished  customs  of  the  ancient  Ionian 
or  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  Greece.  These  stocks  had 
formed  “the  substratum  of  society”  under  Achaean 
rule,  but  only  came  into  prominence  on  the  removal  of 
their  superiors  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  invasion. 
We  must  not  part  company  with  Mr.  Seebohm’s 
laborious,  interesting,  and  suggestive  treatise  without 
calling  attention  to  the  frequent  parallels  he  draws  be- 
tween ancient  Greek  institutions  and  those  preserved 
in  the  “ Ordinances  of  Manu.”  But  the  brunt  of  illus- 
tration has  been  borne  by  Wales  because,  as  he  says 
very  truly,  his  father’s  work  on  the  customs  of  that 
country  affords  a “peculiarly  vivid  glimpse  into  the- 
inner  organization  of  a tribal  people.”  Frequent  re- 
ference is,  of  course,  made  to  the  Old  Testament,  but 
no  comparison  is  attempted  with  the  origins  of  Roman 
civilization.  They  are  to  be  made  the  subject,  we  are 
glad  to  learn,  of  special  treatment,  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a separate  volume. 

The  first  feeling  of  the  reader  of  Mr.  Miles’s  treatise  is 
irritation  at  the  writer’s  verbosity  and  self-assertion. 
What  he  has  to  say — we  are  glad  to  admit  that  he  has 
something — is  smothered  in  a mass  of  not  particularly 
lucid  sentences,  while  the  eye  is  fidgeted  and  the  mind 
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distracted  by  the  profuse  employment  of  unwarranted 
italics  and  other  devices  more  appropriate  to  a bill- 
sticker  than  a scholar.  Mr.  Miles  has  adopted  the 
manner  of  an  excitable  schoolmaster,  and  tries  to  get 
attention  by  repeating  himself  and  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  We  trust  that  his  next  essay  will  be 
handed  over  to  a judicious  friend  who  will  cut  out  the 
iterations,  and  insist  on  the  use  of  a uniform  type.  His 
main  thesis  as  set  out  in  the  Preface  is  somewhat 
anarchistic.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  rules  as  to  the 
present  meanings  of  certain  classical  constructions  are 
often  laid  down  as  if  they  were  absolutely  beyond  dispute. 
But,  he  goes  on,  “ if  a humble  and  docile  believer  in 
these  Grammars  were  to  translate  his  classics  in  accord- 
ance with  such  ‘rules,’  he  would  often  and  often  have 
to  give  a translation  at  variance  with  our  standard 
translations  of  the  classics.”  This  point  he  illustrates 
by  the  case  of  the  Optative  mood,  and  defies  his  readers 
to  translate  or  paraphrase  all  the  Optative  uses  of  a 
Greek  author  in  accordance  with  the  “rule”  that  “ the 
Optative  is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  Indicative  ; it 
makes  an  assertion  of  what  is  a mere  subjective  con- 
ception in  the  speaker’s  mind,  whereas  the  Indicative 
expresses  objective  realities.”  Mr.  Miles  is,  no  doubt, 
safe  in  his  challenge  with  regard  to  this  and  many  other 
instances.  But  he  makes  too  much  of  his  triumphant 
appeal  to  Butcher  and  Lang,  to  Jebb  and  Whitelaw,  to 
Davies  and  Vaughan,  and  other  scholars  whom  he 
selects  as  authorities  in  translation.  He  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  scarcity  of  inflectional  forms  in  English 
makes  it  impossible  to  render  those  which  exist  in  the 
Greek  text  without  giving  more  prominence  to  the 
nuance  or  the  implication  than  to  the  main  statement.  He 
is,  therefore,  quite  without  justification  in  saying  that 
“ a grammarian  may,  generally  speaking,  safely  take 
our  standard  English  translations  as  his  criterion  of 
what  the  present  meaning  of  a classical  construction  is.” 
As  a matter  of  fact,  even  Mr.  Jebb,  with  his  rare  knack 
of  combining  grammatical  accuracy  with  literary  force, 
can  but  give  us  the  nearest  tolerable  version  of  what 
his  author  actually  meant  and  wrote.  That  is  why 
the  most  scholarly  translations  are  only  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  themselves  scholars  and  who  have  the 
original  before  their  eyes  or  in  their  minds — they  can 
then  read  into  the  English  what  has  been  left  out  from 
the  Greek.  The  popular  version  is  one  which  boldly  dis- 
regards the  niceties  of  the  original  language.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Miles  exaggerates 
what,  within  its  proper  limits,  would  be  a suggestive 
and  sagacious  observation,  a good  many  scholars  who, 
like  him,  have  acquired  the  art  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves will  sympathize  with  his  brusque  rejection  of  the 
tradition  that  below  all  the  varied  usages  of  the  Middle 
Voice  there  lies  some  fundamental  idea  of  Action  upon 
or  for  Self.  It  is  only  by  torturing  words  and  twisting 
thoughts  that  this  transcendental  unity  can  be  main- 
tained. Mr.  Miles  prefers  to  follow  the  inductive 
method,  and  to  classify  under  seven  apparently  discon- 
nected heads  the  existing  usages  of  the  Middle  Voice — 
Transitive,  Causal,  Intransitive,  Reflexive,  Reciprocal, 
Passive,  Action  for  Self,  and  Miscellaneous,  or — as  he 
calls  them — Differentiated  and  Specialized.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  classes  is  not  always  easy  to 
understand,  but  Mr.  Miles  does  not  pretend  that  they 
are  mutually  exclusive.  We  cannot  follow  him  into  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  explains 
his  views,  but,  in  spite  of  the  not  incurable  faults  of 
style  to  which  we  have  already  called  attention,  we  may 
fairly  recommend  his  pamphlet  as  a useful  corrective  of 
the  a priori  method  of  treating  linguistic  developments. 
Frankly,  we  do  not  think  that  he  derives  much  practical 
advantage  from  his  frequent  references  to  the  syntax  of 
other  languages,  and  to  the  “constructions  of  Babus 
and  ‘Niggers,’  of  Chinese,  Akkadian,  &c.”  His  allu- 
sions to  Golf  and  Natural  History,  for  which  he  claims 
especial  notice,  are  evidently  not  intended  to  be  flippant, 
so  we  must  reluctantly  infer  that  they  are  simply  silly. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome,  as  an  indication  of  the 
widening  range  of  Oxford  scholarship,  the  sixth  issue 
of  an  archaeological  publication  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  now  be  regarded  as  established  in  a modest 
way.  The  present  number  leads  off  with  a learned  but 
anonymous  contribution  on  the  discovery  of  Phoenician 
characters,  some  years  ago,  in  Rejang,  in  the  south  of 


Sumatra.  Both  in  Java  and  Sumatra  there  are, 
we  are  reminded,  traditions  of  ships  arriving  at 
different  points  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf — from  the  former  when  ships  still  coasted 
round  the  Bay  of  Bengal  ; from  the  latter  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  who  “built  a bridge  in  the  sea,” 
which  “ may  mean  that  ships  commanded  by  some  of 
his  officers  arrived  from  Ceylon  and  the  south  coast  of 
India.”  It  is  also  related  that  one  of  his  descendants 
became  king  of  Palinbang.  Whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  such  traditions — which  at  least  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  history — the  writer  is  certainly  entitled  to 
say  that  these  Phoenician  characters  must  have  reached 
Sumatra  by  sea,  and  that  “the  alterations  in  their 
values  would  be  due  to  native  Malay  influence.”  An 
article  on  the  “three  shrines  of  St.  Frideswide,”  though 
valuable  in  itself,  appeals  chiefly  to  local  antiquaries. 
But  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  falls  to  another  writer, 
is  as  much  a national  possession  as  the  British  Museum, 
and  anything  which  relates  to  it  is  important  to  every 
man  of  letters.  Extracts  are  given  from  the  letters  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley  which  show  how  personal  an  inter- 
est he  took  in  the  building,  and  the  worry  caused  him 
by  scamping  artisans.  It  is  quite  a mistake  to  imagine 
that  jerry-building  is  a nineteenth-century  invention. 
Writing  on  22  March,  1611,  he  expresses  his  hope  that 
good  wages  will  buy  good  work.  “You  have  rightly 
conceived  of  my  disposition,  for  it  doth  me  good  to 
hear  of  any  man’s  approbation  of  the  amendment  of  my 
building ; and,  above  many  others,  Sir  Henry  Savile’s 
is  to  me  as  the  judgment  of  a mason.  If  my  workmen 
would  consider  the  due  payment  that  I make,  methinks 
they  would,  or  should,  endeavour  to  yield  me  good 
content.”  He  had  been,  like  other  men  in  the  same 
position,  disappointed  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  task 
was  to  be  completed.  On  Christmas  Eve  of  the  year 
before  he  had  expressed  his  confidence  that  in  another 
fortnight  he  would  have  ended  with  his  “carpenters, 
joiners,  carvers,  glaziers,  and  all  that  idle  rabble.” 
The  remainder  of  this  number  is  occupied  with  brief 
records  of  antiquarian  discoveries,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Oxfordshire  Archaeological  Society,  a summary 
of  some  articles  in  the  “ Archaeological  Magazine,”  and 
a descriptive  account  of  recent  additions  to  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum.  Not  least  useful,  though  it  occupies 
a small  space,  is  the  list  of  books  relating  to  archaeology 
which  have  been  added  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 

INFORMATION  IN  WAR. 

“ Information  in  War  : its  Acquisition  and  Transmis- 
sion.” By  Colonel  George  Armand  Furse,  C.B. 
London : William  Clowes  & Sons,  Limited. 

1896. 

COLONEL  FURSE  has  given  us  a book  in  which 
there  are  no  blunders  to  find  fault  with,  and  with 
the  principles  of  which  every  one  will  agree.  What, 
however,  we  rather  complain  of  is  a sort  of  pompous 
pedantry  which  has  swelled  matter  which  might  easily 
have  been  contained  in  a pamphlet  to  the  size  of 
a pretentious  volume.  That  information  in  war  is 
valuable  to  generals  is  a fact  which  we  should  have 
imagined  was  about  as  obvious  as  that  a knowledge 
of  his  case  is  essential  to  a lawyer,  and  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary,  we  should  have  also  imagined, 
to  marshal  facts  and  call  evidence  to  prove  it.  If 
you  want  to  strike  your  enemy,  you  must  know  first 
of  all  where  and  how  to  look  for  him,  just  as  when 
you  go  deerstalking  you  must  know  something  of 
woodcraft  and  find  your  stag  ere  you  can  hope  to  get  a 
shot.  Yet  we  are  gravely  warned  that  “ of  the  two  the 
commander  who  is  better  informed  has  always  an 
immense  pull  over  the  other  ; he  has  a certitude  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  measures  he  takes,  whilst  his  adversary 
more  or  less  acts  at  random.”  Or,  again  : “In  war 
we  are  always  in  a state  of  uncertainty  ; we  can  never 
thoroughly  forecast  the  result  of  our  measures.”  Is 
this  in  any  case  true  only  of  war?  Can  even  the  most 
cocksure  of  us  “ thoroughly  forecast  the  result”  of  our 
actions  in  any  walk  of  life,  or  is  it  not  rather  the  case 
that  diplomatists,  doctors,  merchants,  and  politicians 
are  all  often  burdened  with  nervous  misgivings  as  to 
how  things  will  turn  out  ? Then  again  : “To  deceive  ' 
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the  adversary  is  one  of  the  usages  of  war,  and  one  to 
which  expert  commanders  have  never  disdained  to 
resort.  This  is  done  by  spreading  false  information,” 
&c.  &c.,  in  the  same  vein.  All  equally  true,  all  equally 
the  most  inane  platitudes,  most  sonorously  enunciated, 
as  though  there  had  never  been  an  old  mother’s  proverb 
as  to  all  being  fair  in  love  and  war.  Some  thirty  pages  are 
devoted  to  prosy  generalities  such  as  these,  then  we  are 
taken  a little  more  behind  the  scenes,  and  allowed  to 
see  how  the  great  general  staffs  on  the  Continent  are  at 
work  sifting  and  preparing  information  with  regard  to 
foreign  countries  and  possible  campaigns.  Mr.  Spencer 
Wilkinson,  however,  has  told  us  a great  deal  of  this 
already,  and  the  late  General  Brackenbury  and  his 
able  brother  Sir  Henry  have  also  taught  us  long  ere 
this  to  admire  and  sigh  for  a machinery  alike  so 
powerful  and  so  easily  set  in  motion.  That  in  this 
respect  they  do  things  in  Germany  better  than  we  do, 
no  one  who  has  read  what  has  before  been  written 
and  said  on  the  subject,  nor  what  Colonel  Furse  now 
tells  us,  will  deny.  With  us  staff  officers  too  often 
develop  into  bureaucrats,  the  trail  of  officialdom  and 
routine  is  over  almost  all  of  them,  and  the  same  men 
are,  or  have  been,  largely  allowed  to  roll  on  in  the 
same  groove,  losing  in  plain  clothes  in  London  the 
knowledge  of  the  men  they  may  have  acquired  with 
their  regiments.  Nor  should  an  officer  be  posted  to 
the  Intelligence  branch  simply  because  he  passed  well 
at  the  Staff  College.  Colonel  Furse  considers  that 
“ The  officers  best  qualified  for  the  Intelligence  Service 
are  those  who  possess  a deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  which  is  the  result  of  much  reflection,  who  are 
very  observant,  who  are  gifted  with  a retentive  memory, 
&c.,”  and  we  most  cordially  agree  with  him.  “ The 
sharp  man  of  action,  who  can  grasp  quickly  the  truth, 
and  loses  no  time  in  letting  his  report  reach  its  desti- 
nation, is  the  best  officer  for  this  kind  of  duty.”  Again, 
nothing  can  be  truer  than  this  : “ Purely  office  work  is 
injurious  to  all  true  military  spirit,  and  to  that  intimate 
relation  which  should  exist  between  the  officers  and  the 
soldiers.  For  this  reason  it  is  held  that  every  period 
of  staff  service  should  be  invariably  followed  by  a period 
of  regimental  duty.”  When  our  author  talks  like 
this  he  shows  himself  anything  but  prosy  or  pedantic, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  betrays  a knowledge  of  the 
army,  and  of  where  its  best  interests  lie,  such 
as  is  not  always  evinced  by  those  who  write  on 
military  matters.  And  even  when  with  us  such 

truths  are  grasped,  they  are  often  disregarded  by  the 
very  men  who  know  their  value  best.  Our  own 

Adjutant-General  is  credited  with  a strong  sense  of 
the  excellence  of  a system  such  as  our  author  advo- 
cates ; yet  the  claims  of  interest  are  often  apparently 
so  overpowering  that  rules  are  still  made  only  to  be 
broken.  Colonel  Furse,  a little  further  on,  tells  that 
“officers  who  are  trained  for  the  staff,  no  doubt,  in 
their  two  years  at  the  Staff  College,  receive  a certain 
instruction  on  the  matter  of  information.  ...  In  point 
of  fact,  the  lessons  acquired  at  the  Staff  College  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of  a serious 
military  education.”  That  is  undoubtedly  so,  and  to 
imagine  anything  else  is  most  irrational.  Two  years 
at  a college  will  only  start  a man  on  his  way  ; if  he  do 
not  continue  to  study,  he  will  have  forgotten  most  of 
what  he  learnt  ere  many  years  are  over,  and  in  all 
probability  the  little  he  does  still  remember  will  be 
obsolete. 

What  is  said  as  to  the  education  of  the  soldier  is 
even  more  valuable  than  the  views  as  to  that  of  the 
officer.  In  our  service  what  is  termed  “smartness”  is 
carried  to  an  altogether  ludicrous  extent.  The  gallop- 
ing and  capering  about  that  goes  on  at  an  English 
field-day  is,  no  doubt,  impressive  to  the  ladies  and 
children  in  the  carriages,  but  from  a professional  point 
of  view  is  absolutely  childish,  Officers  and  men  gallop- 
ing ventre  a terre  hither  and  thither  to  report  what  other 
people  can  see  for  themselves  is  most  distinctly  repre- 
hensible. The  leading  principle  in  scouting  is  to  conceal 
oneself,  and  to  watch  without  being  seen.  You  should 
not,  therefore,  gallop  off  with  your  back  to  the  enemy 
in  hot  haste.  You  should  rather  move  cautiously, 
watching  him  as  you  go  as  far  as  may  be,  and  you 
should  spare  your  horse  for  an  occasion  when  his 
powers  may  have  to  be  called  forth  in  earnest.  There 


is  much  sound,  practical  good  sense  in  what  Colonel 
Furse  says  on  this  head,  and  we  trust  his  opinion  will 
not  be  overlooked  by  any  general  officers  - who  may 
pick  up  this  work.  But  it  seems  to  us  he  would  have 
done  better  had  he  aimed  more  at  brevity,  and  we 
might  well  dispense  with  half  he  has  written  for  the 
sake  of  the  remaining  excellent  pages. 

FICTION. 

“The  Herons.”  By  Helen  Shipton.  London:  Mac- 
millan & Co.  1896. 

THE  writer  of  this  story  has  many  of  the  best  quali- 
ties of  a novelist.  She  has  read  the  best  literature, 
and  has  escaped  the  infection  of  the  bad,  if,  indeed,  she 
has  exposed  herself  to  it  at  all.  The  readers  of  Marie 
Corelli  and  “ Iota”  will  constantly  be  offended  by  what 
must  seem  to  them  to  be  violations  of  well-known  rules 
of  grammar.  “A  young  man  who  he  thought  was  his 
brother”  will  shock  them  nearly  as  much  as  “one  of 
my  reasons  is  selfish.”  Then  we  look  in  vain  for  those 
delightful  cullings  from  the  French  tongue  which  adorn 
out  modern  novels,  such  as  “soubriquet,”  “a  l’outrance,” 
“ bete  noir.”  Helen  Shipton  expresses  herself  mainly  in 
English,  probably  because,  with  daring  originality,  she 
has  set  herself  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  that  language  before  setting  up  as  a novelist.  Not 
only  has  she  a fine  style,  but  a keen  eye  for  external 
nature,  and  a power  of  analysing  character  which  never 
becomes  wearisome.  The  chivalrous  old-world  courtesy 
of  the  Herons — the  father  and  his  son  Cosmo— is  never 
overdone,  and  Edmund  Heron,  the  bad  character  of  the 
book  (for  villain  would  be  an  inappropriate  term),  is  an 
original  and  profound  study.  His  sweet  reasonable- 
ness would  have  imposed  on  us  all,  as  it  deceived  his 
brother  Cosmo  and  his  friend  Geoffrey  Pierce.  Yet  it 
is  a subtle  perception  in  the  author  (pardon  us,  Marie 
Corelli,  Ouida,  “ Iota,”  auctor  is  really  feminine)  to 
make  his  sister-in-law  Althea  see  through  his  well- 
assumed  candour.  The  final  evolution  of  Edmund’s 
character  is  admirably  conceived,  and  (rightly  viewed) 
is  thoroughly  consistent.  The  book  has  in  it  elements 
of  true  and  high  tragedy,  and  the  denouement  is  very 
striking.  But,  as  it  is  not  of  the  school  of  either 
Stanley  Weyman  or  Grant  Allen,  we  fear  it  will  not 
now  have  much  success  or  (we  should  rather  say)  a 
wide  circle  of  readers. 

“The  Washer  of  the  Ford.”  By  Fiona  Macleod. 

Edinburgh  : Patrick  Geddes.  1896. 

“As  the  Shadow  of  a Great  Rock.”  By  Maria  English. 

London  : Digby,  Long,  & Co.  1896. 

“The  Garden  of  the  Matchboxes.”  By  W.  D.  Scull. 
London  : Elkin  Mathews.  1896. 

“The  Washer  of  the  Ford”  is  distinctly  disappointing 
when  we  compare  it  with  our  memories  of  the  author’s 
other  books.  It  has  all  the  ecstatic  incoherence  of  “The 
Mountain  Lovers”  and  “The  Sin-Eater,”  without  their 
force  and  vividness — without,  too,  the  depth  of  poetic 
feeling  that  struck  the  reader,  when  the  diction  was 
wildest,  as  being  admirably  spontaneous.  In  this  latest 
book,  the  poetry  of  atmosphere  has  vanished,  and  a 
laboriously  picturesque  style,  too  often  unmeaning,  has 
taken  its  place.  There  are  many  striking  bits  of  song 
with  curiously  faulty  metres.  We  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  this  is  caused  by  over-literal  translation 
from  the  Gaelic  or  by  a slightly  defective  ear  for 
rhythm  on  Miss  Macleod’s  part.  Perhaps  the  best  song 
is  in  the  weird  tales  called  “ The  Three  Wonders  of 
Hy.”  One  verse  begins 

“ None  knoweth  a better  thing  than  this, 

The  Sword,  Love,  Song,  Honour,  Sleep,” 
and  goes  on  with  decided  effect,  but  at  too  great  a 
length  for  our  quoting. 

“As  the  Shadow  of  a Great  Rock”  is  a gigantically 
inflated  tract  of  some  three  hundred  pages,  and  reads 
like  a parody.  There  is  a wicked  brother  Fred,  who 
goes  on  the  river  on  Sunday,  and  a good  brother  James, 
whose  heart  it  nearly  breaks.  “ What  would  our  dear 
mother  have  said,”  demands  James,  “ to  her  son’s 
joining  a party  of  thoughtless  pleasure-seekers  ? ” 
Fred  has  no  satisfactory  answer  ready,  and  we'  are 
not  surprised  to  find  him  doing  very  wrong  things  and 
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getting  shipped  off  to  India  to  repent,  while  James 
enters  the  Church  and  gets  married.  The  poor  little 
book  is  too  well-meaning  to  laugh  at  with  any  pleasure. 
How  it  strayed  into  print  is  a mystery. 

“The  Garden  of  the  Matchboxes”  is  a decidedly 
humorous  little  set  of  tales,  with  a cover  as  fantastic  as 
the  title.  Two  of  them  have  appeared  in  “ Black  and 
White  ” ; the  others  are  new,  and  all  are  very  readable. 

“ Mrs.  Tregaskiss.”  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  Lon- 
don : Chatto  & Windus.  1896. 

“Theatricals.”  By  the  Author  of  “Miss  Molly.” 
Edinburgh  and  London  : William  Blackwood  & 
Sons.  1896. 

“ The  Yorkshire  Cousins.”  By  Stephen  Wyke.  Lon- 
don : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  1896. 

There  is  that  sameness  about  all  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed’s  novels  which  is  perhaps  unavoidable  in 
describing  scenes  where  the  background  is  invariable. 
Australian  life,  with  incidental  natives  who  remark 
“ Budgery  White  Mary  ” at  intervals,  would  seem  to 
remain  unchanged  in  the  painting  from  the  first  picture 
of  it  to  the  fifty-first.  The  author  is  not,  however,  open 
to  the  reproach  of  writing  books  undistinguishable  one 
from  the  other.  She  generally  manages  to  introduce  a 
novel  and  well-thought-out  character  or  two  and  to 
slightly  vary  her  method  of  developing  them.  The 
central  figure  in  “ Mrs.  Tregaskiss  ” has  an  ancient  role 
to  play.  “ Mated  with  a clown,”  she  comes  across  the 
man  who  could  have  made  her  happy,  under  circum- 
stances of  such  desolation  as  to  make  her  self-resistance 
heroic.  A little  resistance  occasionally  is  not  insipid 
for  a change,  after  we  have  read  patiently  through  the 
soulful  justifications  of  some  hundreds  of  interestingly 
subtle  females,  with  the  inevitable  drear  ending.  The 
end  of  “Mrs.  Tregaskiss”  is  drear  enough  ; but  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  her  remaining  with  her  husband  and 
making  the  best  of  him.  Where  there  is  a “storm- 
tossed”  married  woman  for  a heroine  a “nice  ” girl  is 
generally  provided  as  occasional  relief.  In  this  case 
the  girl  is  particularly  nice — and  not  namby-pamby 
either. 

“Theatricals”  and  the  stories  bound  up  with  it  have 
a little  cleverness  about  them  that  does  not  get  a fair 
chance,  swamped  as  it  is  by  sentimentality  of  a par- 
ticularly cloying  kind.  There  is  a class  of  writer  who 
recognizes  no  existence  in  either  man  or  woman  apart 
from  sex,  and  no  common  interest  between  the  two 
beyond  love-making.  Work,  sport,  ambition,  all  go 
for  nothing.  The  one  serious  business  of  life  is 
philandering,  authorized  and  the  reverse.  Even  of  this 
order  the  stories  are  not  in  the  first  rank.  The  finale 
is  inconclusive,  as  a rule,  and  the  general  drift  is  too 
vague.  Like  the  student  who  had  just  read  “ Paradise 
Lost  ” for  the  first  time,  we  “ don’t  see  what  it 
proves.” 

As  for  “ The  Yorkshire  Cousins,”  words  fail  us  to 
describe  its  infinite  vacuity.  It  is  a kind  of  grown-up 
“ Sandford  and  Merton,”  with  a less  attractive  Tommy, 
a more  intolerable  Harry,  and  a more  tedious  Mr.  Barlow 
in  the  person  of  an  appalling  Mr.  Kaufmann.  This 
particular  character  has  entire  chapters  devoted  to 
soliloquy,  under  headings  such  as  “ Mr.  Kaufmann  on 
the  sufferings  of  the  world.”  One  special  chapter  is 
attractively  labelled  “ Mr.  Kaufmann  on  planting  trees, 
national  wealth,  indoor  labour,  shorter  hours,  and  free 
trade.”  One  of  the  “ Yorkshire  cousins”  tries  vainly 
to  enliven  the  book  with  a little  mild  bigamy,  and  Mr. 
Kaufmann  delivers  an  “Address  to  Young  Men,” 
which  is  given  in  full.  In  spite  of  all  these  seductions, 
the  thing  is  hopeless  : we  cannot  even  allow  that  the 
book  is  redeemed  by  the  audacity  of  its  feebleness. 

LAW  MANUALS. 

“A  Digest  of  Anglo-Muhammadan  Law.”  By  Sir  Roland 
Kny  vet  Wilson.  London:  W.  Thacker  & Co.  1896. 

SIR  ROLAND  WILSON  presents  this  “ Digest”  of  Anglo- 
Muhammadan  Law,  together  with  his  previously  pub- 
lished “Introduction”  to  the  same  subject  as  the  ‘chief 
literary  result”  of  his  fourteen  years’  tenure  of  the  Readership 
of  Indian  Law  at  Cambridge  University.  As  an  Englishman 
who  has  only  once  casually  visited  India  he  can  lay  no  claim  to 
such  a«thority  on  the  subject  as  is  possessed  by  learned  native 


writers  or  Anglo-Indian  lawyers  ; but  his  special  experience  as 
a teacher  of  students  seeking  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
judicial  duties  connected  with  the  Civil  Service  of  India  has 
enabled  him  to  put  together  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  pre- 
cision, in  the  form  of  a Code,  “simply  and  solely  what  the 
British  Government  at  the  present  time  requires  to  be  enforced 
as  law  for  its  Muhammadan  subjects.”  The  laws  of  general 
application  occupy  491  out  of  the  593  paragraphs  into  which 
the  Code  is  divided,  the  concluding  102  paragraphs  being 
devoted  to  the  peculiarities  of  such  sects  or  schools  as  the 
Shafai  school  of  the  Sunnis,  the  Shias,  and  the  Motzala.  Even 
the  general  reader  who  wishes  to  know  something  of  the  family 
and  social  relations  of  our  millions  of  Muhammadan  fellow- 
subjects  will  have  much  to  learn  from  this  book,  while  for  both 
English  and  native  students  it  will  be  invaluable. 

“The  Principles  of  International  Law.”  By  T.  J.  Lawrence. 
London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  nothing  new  to  tell  us  about  International 
Law,  but  he  has  certainly  managed  to  put  in  an  interesting  and 
highly  readable  form  the  results  of  the  labours  of  others.  His 
book  bears  on  its  title-page  the  imprint  of  an  English  firm,  but 
it  has  very  obviously  been  printed  in  America,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  allusions  to  United  States  history  seems  to 
denote  that  we  have  before  us  the  substance  of  the  lectures  of 
the  “ University  Extension  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  U.S.A.,”  rather  than  those  of  the  “ lecturer  in 
Downing  College,  Cambridge,  England.”  Just  at  present,  with 
half  a dozen  international  disputes  on  hand,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  have  a popular  treatise  to  which  one  can  turn  to 
find  the  facts  and  principles  on  which  are  based  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  the  Mixed  Tribunals  in  Egypt,  to  take  an 
instance  from  each  hemisphere.  The  laws  of  Contraband  of 
War  and  Privateering,  again,  are  two  matters  of  which  we 
should  have  to  hear  a good  deal  in  case  England  were  at  war 
with  a Great  Power,  and  both  are  treated  very  fully  by  Mr. 
Lawrence.  Professors  of  International  Law  and  believers  in  the 
approaching  reign  of  peace  will,  we  fear,  be  shocked,  but  the 
conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  driven  by  a study  of  some  of 
the  later  chapters  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s  book  is  that,  in  matters 
about  which  nations  really  care,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Inter- 
national Law,  and  that  as  Prussia  did  in  1870  and  France  in 
her  war  with  China  in  1884,  nations  in  the  heat  of  struggle  will 
modify  its  rules  to  suit  their  interests  at  the  moment.  A la 
guerre  comme  d la  guerre  will  then  once  more  be  the  motto. 

SOME  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

“ The  Bible  for  Home  Reading.”  By  C.  G.  Montefiore.  London: 
Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

“ Catholic  Doctrine  and  Discipline  Simplified.”  By  Philip 
Bold.  London  : Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  & Co., 
Ltd.  1896. 

“ Leaders  of  Thought  in  the  English  Church.”  By  Archdeacon 
Sinclair.  London  : Hodder  & Stoughton.  1896. 

“ How  the  Devil  was  Made.”  By  the  Rev.  Dennis  Hird. 

London:  Clement  Wilson.  1896. 

“ Memoirs  of  President  Barnard.”  By  John  Fulton.  London  : 
Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

MR.  MONTEFIORE  thinks  that  the  little  Israelites  need 
the  Bible  (the  Old  Testament)  not  only  Bowdlerized 
but  criticized.  He  is  the  Maclear  of  the  synagogue,  and  also 
would  be  its  Scott  and  its  Clodd.  The  result  is  that  the  book 
is,  more  properly,  Mr.  Montefiore  for  Home  Reading.  The  Old 
Testament  may  have  its  drawbacks,  but  for  its  nude  simplicity 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  artificial  modern  people  than  when 
thus  explained.  The  purpose  of  the  story  (of  Abraham  sacri- 
ficing Isaac)  is  “ not  merely  to  draw  for  us  a vivid  picture  of 
Abraham’s  implicit  faith  in  God,  but  to  teach  that  the  God  of 
Israel,  unlike  the  false  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations  and 
tribes,  utterly  rejects  and  forbids  the  sacrifice  of  man  by  man.” 
From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  this  book  is  very,  very  edifying. 
All  the  hacking  and  hewing  are  left  out,  and  the  story  of  the 
peculiar  people  is  at  last  fitted  for  the  most  delicate  and  refined 
financial  families.  Little  Solomon’s  susceptibilities  seem  even 
more  intense  than  those  of  his  less  highly  organized  Gentile 
brother  : but  this  book  will  soothe  them  all. 

Mr.  Philip  Bold  has  rather  simply  summed  up  than  simplified 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  held  by  a liberal-minded  lay- 
man. He  speaks  to  neophytes  or  to  very  sympathetic  outsiders, 
but  has  no  message  at  all  for  the  impatient  ordinary  man,  who 
has  no  history  or  theology  to  boast  of,  but  who  wants  to  know 
“what  all  this  is  about.”  The  ritual  explanations  are  more 
lucid  than  the  doctrinal,  and  the  fifty-first  chapter,  on  the 
Mass,  is  particularly  valuable  ; but  as  usual  the  method  of 
teaching  is  topsy-turvey.  Surely  it  would  be  more  reasonable 
to  proceed  from  the  near,  the  visible,  and  the  concrete  to  the 
world  of  doctrine  and  theology.  If  doctrine  preceded  ritual 
both  in  time  and  importance,  we  should  instruct  e converso 
from  simple  to  difficult.  Anyhow,  this  is  a useful  book,  for 
friends  and  foes  alike. 

Archdeacon  Sinclair’s  biographical  studies  are  slight  enough, 
and  are  put  forward  to  advance  the  cause  of  a liberal  Evangeli- 
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calism  by  decrying  Laud,  Newman,  and  Pusey,  and  exalting 
Waterland,  Simeon,  and  Arnold  and  Tait.  If  one  compares 
the  Archdeacon’s  treatment,  say  of  Newman,  with  the  eulogies 
upon  Protestants  lately  printed  by  sacerdotalists  in  Goodwill , 
then  Dr.  Sinclair’s  assaults  seem  ungracious  enough.  But  why, 
O why,  do  not  these  Evangelical  combatants  take  up  a really 
strong  position  ? Instead  of  eternally  defending  Cranmer  and 
reminding  us  of  Simeon,  they  should  point  out  the  great  social 
services  of  the  Clapham  sect  to  mankind  at  large.  It 
was  the  men  of  “ vital  religion,”  as  they  called  it,  who 
abolished  slavery,  changed  our  prisons,  set  up  reformatories, 
were  zealous  for  education,  taught  reading  at  Sunday  schools, 
ragged  schools  and  night  schools,  organized  shoeblack  brigades, 
and  a host  of  other  good  things,  many  of  them  now  impaired 
by  time.  It  would  be  quite  fair  and  much  wiser  for  arch- 
deacons of  Protestant  designs  to  parade  the  men  and  women 
who  strove  for  mercy  and  justice  in  these  things,  and  to  ask 
what  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  of  the  House  have  been 
doing  while  their  opponents  were  so  busy.  What  have  the 
Tractarians  done  to  compare  to  all  this?  Unfortunately,  Dr. 
Sinclair  does  not  take  this  bold  line  ; he  merely  eulogizes  his 
own  friends  indiscriminately  and  belittles  other  great  men  with 
a toothless  and  mumbling  malevolence. 

The  Rev.  Dennis  Hird  offers  to  show  us  for  a shilling  some 
of  the  old-fashioned  sport  of  Bible-smashing,  and  to  give  us  a 
little  vulgar  talk  about  evolution  in  the  style  of  “ The  Universe 
is  made  up  of  Matter  and  Motion.”  His  piece  de  resistance , 
however,  is  to  abolish  the  Devil,  whom  we  need  no  longer 
believe  in,  because  the  Jews  heard  about  him  first  in  Babylon 
or  somewhere  else,  or  pictured  him  out  from  some  stray 
Atlantosaurus.  “ If  Convocation  would  openly  announce  that 
there  is  no  Devil,  we  should  see  such  an  intellectual  awakening 
as  the  world  has  not  witnessed  since  the  Reformation.”  Let 
Convocation  resist  and  he  will  not  only  flee  but  be  annihilated, 
will,  in  fact,  excede,  evade,  and  erump.  To  it,  my  masters  ! 
In  the  last  threepennyworth  of  Mr.  Hird  we  are  called  upon  to 
re-establish  our  (shattered)  faith  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  is 
now  discovered  to  have  a Socialist  basis  ; and  our  Lord  is 
proved  to  belong  to  the  same  party,  because  he  attacked  (1) 
the  official,  and  (2)  the  rich.  But  how  a Socialist  can  attack 
“the  official”  as  such,  and  how  Socialism  can  exist  without 
officials,  Mr.  Hird  does  not  say.  Perhaps  he  is  thinking  of 
anarchy,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  because  he  gets  so  very 
excited  that  he  becomes  incoherent. 

The  “ Life  of  Dr.  Barnard,”  the  tenth  president  of  Columbia 
College,  is  not  without  interest,  especially  in  the  beginning, 
where  the  New  England  country  conventicle  in  the  twenties  is 
carefully  drawn  for  us.  But  the  book  is  far  too  long,  and 
though  Dr.  Barnard  did  some  good  work  for  science  and 
education  in  America,  he  had  not  that  genius  of  character 
which  makes  a memoir  welcome,  however  many  cycles  away 
the  reader  may  be  from  the  man  commemorated. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“ Public  Health  in  European  Capitals.”  By  Thomas  Morrison 
Legge,  M.A.,  M.D.  London  : Swan  Sonnenschein  & Co. 
1896. 

'“U'HIS  little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  London 
JL  County  Councillor  and  Vestryman,  for  it  describes  at  first 
hand,  from  personal  observation  or  from  official  reports,  what  has 
been  done,  and  is  being  done,  in  the  direction  of  sanitation  in 
six  European  capitals.  Each  of  the  towns  dealt  with— Berlin, 
Paris,  Brussels,  Christiania,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen — 
presents  some  point  of  special  interest ; but  Berlin  deservedly 
occupies  the  largest  space,  as  being  really  by  far  the  best 
practical  proof  of  the  influence  of  water  supply  and  drainage 
on  public  health.  The  situation  of  Berlin  is  naturally  most 
unfavourable,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  since  it  became 
the  capital  of  Germany  forced  the  subject  on  the  attention  of 
the  municipality,  with  the  result  that  from  being  one  of  the 
worst  cities  in  Northern  Europe,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view, 
it  has  become  one  of  the  best.  According  to  returns  presented 
by  a society  with  the  terrible  name  of  the  “ Centralstelle  fur 
Arbciterwohlfahrtscinrichtungen,”  the  mortality  among  dwellers 
in  cellars  was  reduced  in  the  ten  years  1875-1885  from  3 5 ‘6 
per  thousand  to  sri.  Again,  the  typhoid  returns,  which  during 
the  ’Seventies  averaged  23-05  per  thousand  of  the  total  deaths, 
fell  to  7-13  in  the  ’Eighties,  after  the  opening  of  the  new  water 
supply.  On  the  whole,  and  in  spite  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
taunts,  the  professors  and  ideologues  have  done  something  for 
Germany. 

“Strikes  and  Social  Problems.”  By  J.  Shield  Nicholson, 
M.A.,  D.Sc.  London  : A.  & C.  Black.  1896. 

Professor  Nicholson  is  hardly  seen  at  his  best  in  this  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  essays  and  newspaper  articles,  most  of 
which  have  already  appeared  in  print.  Perhaps  we  are  not  far 
wrong  in  assuming  that  the  real  motive  for  bringing  together 
such  a collection  from  various  sources  was  to  provide  a 
popular  and  attractive  wrapper  for  the  writer's  address  on 
“ Political  Economy  and  Journalism,”  a paper  read  before  the 
Economic  Association  in  1894.  In  this  address,  which  created 


a little  stir  among  the  provincial  newspapers  at  the  time,  Pro- 
fessor Nicholson  upbraids  the  Press  at  large  with  discussing 
subjects  it  does  not  understand,  and  especially  with  deriding 
and  misrepresenting  Political  Economy.  Now  that  we  have 
the  indictment  in  its  complete  form  we  confess  it  puzzles  us, 
for  the  specific  offence  charged  is  a too  ready  following  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin.  Now,  if  there  is  one  charge  more 
than  another  to  which  the  English  Press  of  the  ’Seventies  and 
’Eighties  was  open,  it  is  its  stolid  adherence  to  the  cut-and- 
dried  formulae  of  the  economists  and  its  lofty  contempt  for  Mr 
Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin  as  mere  dreamers.  If,  quite  latterly, 
some  of  the  younger  writers  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  After  all,  the  aim  of  the  journalist  is 
to  be  read,  and  if  we  were  to  follow  Professor  Nicholson’s 
advice  we  fear  that  that  is  the  last  thing  that  would  happen. 
For  instance,  an  Opposition  journalist,  in  discussing  a Budget, 
should,  says  the  Professor,  show  that  such  and  such  a tax 
“offends  against  four  canons  and  twelve  rules,  and  is  con- 
demned by  whole  chapters  of  experience.”  On  the  whole,  we 
think  it  is  better  to  stick  to  the  old  methods  for  the  present. 

“An  Evil  Motherhood.”  By  Walt  Ruding.  London:  Elkin 
Mathews.  1896. 

Mr.  Ruding  does  a good  many  things  that  are  calculated 
to  fluster  a critic,  and  the  presentiment  that  he  would  not 
care  a straw  if  he  knew  that  this  was  so  only  adds  to  the 
critic’s  perturbation.  First,  he  calls  his  book  “An  Impression- 
ist Novel,”  which  is,  as  it  were,  a preliminary  flout,  right  at  the 
beginning,  on  the  title  page.  Then  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
title-page  he  inscribes  some  lines  from  Alfred  de  Musset,  and 
he  frequently  puts  quotations  at  the  head  of  his  chapters.  This 
passion  for  superscriptions  is  a kind  of  megalomania.  The 
young  author  whose  heart  is  in  his  work  feels  every  now  and 
again  that  the  story  on  which  he  is  engaged  is  somehow 
greater  than  he  thought.  There  is  no  vanity  in  this,  hardly 
any  personal  feeling  at  all,  the  visions  of  beauty  are  scarcely 
his  own  to  be  vain  of.  In  this  state  of  ecstasy  he  wants 
to  explain,  he  wants  to  tell  the  whole  world  that  he  worships 
Balzac,  he  wants  to  thunder  out  a roll  of  great  men  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  mentioning  the  names  of  his  gods  at  this  supreme 
moment,  and,  more  than  everything  else,  he  catches  with  joy  on 
to  any  quotation  that  tallies  ; and  he  cannot  help  setting  the 
glamour  of  quotations  upon  what  he  feels  ought  to  be  so  beauti- 
ful by  encrusting  his  work  with  these  jewels.  One  might  well 
doubt  of  his  talent  if  he  never  felt  such  ecstasies,  and  tremble 
for  his  lack  of  literary  sentiment  if  he  did  not  scribble  the 
margins  and  blanks  of  his  manuscript  with  great  quotations. 
But  he  does  not  realize  that  these  things  from  great  authors, 
that  meant  so  much  to  him  while  he  was  writing,  mean  very 
little  to  the  man  who  coldly  reads  them  in  print.-  They  may 
signify  nothing  to  him,  they  may  even  irritate,  they  rarely  serve 
any  good  purpose,  and  even  the  author’s  pleasure  in  their  con- 
nexion with  his  work  fades  when  the  work  is  done  with.  F urther, 
to  continue  the  tale  of  stumbling-blocks,  Mr.  Ruding  writes 
a preface,  and  says  that  perhaps  few  will  understand  his 
story,  and  throughout  his  book  he  scatters  opinions  about 
the  principles  of  art.  He  also  mentions  “ Cesar  Birotteau,” 
and  spells  the  surname  with  a double  r and  a single  t. 
In  another  place  he  declares  that  in  a certain  particular  he 
follows  Maupassant  (a  slight  flutter  in  the  critic’s  breast),  and 
quotes  that  author’s  dictum  in  a sudden  importance  of  Gothic 
type  : “ Psychology  should  be  concealed  in  the  book,  as  it  is  in 
reality,  under  the  facts  of  existence.”  The  change  in  type  does 
not  strike  one  as  Impressionist  ; it  belongs  rather  to  the  time  of 
Young’s  “ Night  Thoughts.”  However,  the  sentence  is  not  a 
particularly  good  one,  and  is  not  worthy  of  any  typographical 
distinctions.  The  critic  may  therefore  comfort  himself  by  re- 
marking that  he  would  have  preferred  Joubert’s  “The  soul  has 
no  secret  which  conduct  does  not  reveal,”  first  because  it  is 
more  recherche , not  being  by  Maupassant ; secondly,  because 
it  has  no  original  and  necessary  connexion  with  the  case  in 
point — namely,  the  writing  of  fiction — and  therefore  is  more  of  a 
find,  more  of  a literary  grace  ; and,  thirdly,  because  it  is  a real, 
proper,  quotable,  elegant,  simple,  imposing,  self-evident,  philis- 
tine aphorism.  This  occasion  for  the  display  of  the  critic’s 
egoism  is,  of  course,  grateful  ; still  there  are  many  things  that 
put  him  in  a flutter,  and  he  wonders  whether  there  is  anything 
at  all  at  the  bottom  of  this  parade,  or  whether  there  may  not 
be  a great  deal  more  than  his  stupid  eyes  can  see.  There  is  an 
obvious  scrappiness  about  the  story,  and  he  might  possibly 
have  cast  about  to  justify  it,  had  not  the  author  taken  the 
trouble  to  do  so  himself.  Hence  more  flutters.  However, 
nonsense  apart,  there  is  good  in  the  story.  Not  so  much  in 
the  first  three-quarters,  where  we  are  told  how  a boy  went 
through  the  horrors  of  imprisonment  in  a lunatic  asylum  and 
the  dread  of  recapture  when  he  escaped.  Mr.  Ruding  does 
not  do  this  better  than  many  others,  and  there  are  little  pas- 
sages here  and  there  that  have  no  connexion  with  the  inner 
tragedy,  just  pieces  that  must  make  their  appearance  in,  say,  a 
detective  story,  a thing  that  has  no  insides.  But  there  is  a 
good  conception  in  the  second  part,  a suggestion  of  the  unfair- 
ness in  judging  harshly  of  a boy  who  has  been  wrecked  by  violent 
ill-treatment,  who  has  had  no  chance.  The  practical  lawyer 
is  disappointed  in  Ceci’,  and,  now  that  he  is  apparently  out  of 
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clanger,  throws  him  over,  finding  him  “ lethargic,  unambitious, 
and  of  a very  unamiable  temper.”  He  fails  to  see  that  the  boy 
is  “ coining  through  a long  convalescence,”  and  Cecil  himself 
says  “ when  I do  nothing  I am  accused  of  ‘ doubting  madness.’ 
When  I seek  help  or  advice,  I am  told  that  I must  live  my  own 
life.  When  I act  for  myself,  1 am  told  ‘to  do  nothing  rash.’ 
Because  I am  a wronged  man,  everyone  presumes  to  dictate  to 
me  and  judge  me.”  Two  of  the  best  suggestions  are  com- 
pressed in  the  last  sentence  of  that  preface  which  at  first 
appeared  rather  gratuitous — “ I have  sought  to  defend  weak- 
ness, in  the  court  of  humanity,  and  to  satirize  the  strong  . . . 
who  demand  bricks  without  straw.”  “ Satirize”  is  perhaps  not 
exactly  the  right  word  in  sense  or  rhythm.  After  all,  the  preface 
only  reveals  a most  laudable  desire  on  the  author’s  part  to  be 
writing,  and  he  is  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  has  the 
writer  in  him.  Furthermore,  it  turns  out  that  the  peccant  lines 
from  De  Musset  are  a sort  of  prophetic  finish  to  the  abrupt 
conclusion  ; though  whether  it  is  justifiable  for  an  author  to 
cast  off  his  burden  on  to  another’s  shoulders  is  a question  that 
might  be  worth  arguing.  However,  there  must  be  something 
telling  in  the  last  part  of  “ An  Evil  Motherhood,”  because, 
to  judge  it  by  a very  philistine  and  commonplace  standard, 
it  rouses  in  us  a great  wish  to  go  out  and  find  Cecil  and  bring 
him  back  with  us  to  a peaceful,  noisy,  gossipy  dinner  at  home  ; 
and  perhaps  a woman  who  had  read  the  book  would  want  to 
take  the  poor  boy’s  head  on  her  lap  and  nurse  him  to  sleep. 
However  he  goes  out,  by  himself,  to  build  up  his  life,  to  be  “ in 
a novel  sense  a self-made  man.” 

We  have  also  received  Lean’s  “Royal  Navy  List”  for  July 
(Witherby)  ; “The  Statistical  Year-Book  of  Canada”  for  1895 
(Ottawa:  Government  Printing  Bureau);  Vol.  VIII.  (the  last) 
of  Green’s  “ History  of  the  English  People”  in  Macmillan’s 
“Eversley”  Series;  Yols.  37-41  of  Constable’s  reprint  of 
the  “Waverley  Novels,”  namely,  “The  Betrothed,”  “The 
Talisman,”  “Woodstock”  (2  vols.),  “Fair  Maid  of  Perth” 
(2  vols.),  “ Highland  Widow  ” ; “Afrique  Physique,”  Sheet  57 
in  the  “Atlas  Universel  de  Geographic,”  par  Vivien  de  Saint- 
Martin  et  Fr.  Schrader  (Paris  : Hachette). 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 
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mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night , but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; or  to  the  City  Adver- 
tisement Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill,  E.C.  A 
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FASHION 
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FURS. 

THE  FINEST  FURS  ARE  TO  BE  FOUND  AT 

The  INTERNATIONAL  FUR  STORE 

(JAY’S,  LTD.) 

163  & 198  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


SPA,  BELGIUM. 

Twelve  Hours  from  London. 
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Lawn  Tennis.  Theatres,  Concerts.  Superb  Bathing  Establishment.— For  details 
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THE  SIMPSON  LEVER  CHAIN 

HAS 

REVOLUTIONISED  CYCLING 

By  Diminishing  Exertion,  Increasing  Speed,  Lessening  Friction,  Render- 
ing Ascent  of  Hills  Easy,  and  giving  to  Lady  Riders  Absolute 
Grace  in  Action. 

It  is  now  used  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Princesses 
Victoria  and  Maud  of  Wales,  Prince  George  of  Greece;  Mr.  Labouchere,  M.P., 
Mr.  Drucker,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bainbridge,  M.P.,  Countess  De  La  Warr,  Lady  Jeune, 
&c.  &c. 

Can  be  fitted  to  every  machine  at  small  cost. 

On  View  Every  Day  at  the 

London  Show  Rooms— 119  Regent  Street,  W. 


THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MAN  A GER — JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 

Proprietor , J.  CLARK. 


THE  LONDON  HOUSE, 

RESTAURANT  DIEUDONNE, 

RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S. 

Most  charming  and  luxuriously  decorated  in  the  real  Louis  XV.  style  for  recherche 
Dinners,  Luncheons,  and  Suppers  at  fixed  price  and  d la  carte.  Dining  Salons  for 
parties.  Electric  light  throughout.  Telegraphic  address  : “ Guffanti,  London." 
Telephone  No.  35265.  The  Grand  Salon  on  the  first  floor  is  now  open. 


MATE  § PARAGUAY  TEA 

The  only  Tea  free  from  Tannic  Acid. 

No  Astringency. 

FIFTY-FIVE  MILLIONS 

Of  the  Most  Healthy  People  in  the  World 

DRINK  MATE  TEA. 

Sufferers  from  GOUT,  CONSTIPATION,  FLATULENCY, 
INDIGESTION,  DYSPEPSIA,  and  NERVE  EXHAUSTION 
will  get  immediate  relief  by  drinking  MATE  TEA. 


Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON,  writing  in  the  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON 
NEWS,  says  :— 

“ I have  tasted  the  Mat6  tea  and  found  it  perfectly  palatable  and  agreeable. 
It  seems  to  be  universally  approved  of  as  a refreshing  and  stimulating 
beverage.  It  enables  workers  to  continue  their  labours,  or  travellers  to 
pursue  their  journeys  for  long  periods  without  food.” 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  JOURNAL  says:— 

“ Mate  has  a sustaining  power  which  neither  Indian  or  China  tea,  coffee,  or 
even  chocolate,  can  claim.  Travellers  drinking  Mate  can  go  six  or  seven 
hours  without  feeling  the  want  of  food.” 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Medical  Opinions,  “Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  &e. 


To  be  obtained  from 

The  MATE  TEA  CO.,  39  Victoria  SfM  Wfstmicster. 

Price  3s.  per  lb.,  post  free.  A2ENTS  INVITED. 
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REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS  FOR  MONTH  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1896. 


THIS 

VAN  RYN  GOLD  MINES  ESTATE, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  ---  - £209,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

F.  A.  GILLAM,  Chairman. 

L.  E.  BURNS.  I JOHN  SEEAR. 

ERNEST  SANDEMAN.  | J.  H.  VAN  RYN. 

SECRETARY. 

STUART  JAMES  HOGG. 

HEAD  OFFICE: 

18  ST.  SWITHIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PARIS  OFFICE  : 

THE  NEW  AFRICAN  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  50  EOULEVARD 
HAUSSMANN. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

DR.  J.  MAGIN.  CARL  MULHAUSE.  J.  A.  WHITE. 

GENERAL  MANAGER. 

A.  VON  DESSAUER. 

LOCAL  SECRETARIES. 

THE  NEW  AFRICAN  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  NATIONAL  BANK 
BUILDINGS,  JOHANNESBURG,  S.A.R. 


ACCOUNTS — core  tin  ued 


Cyanide  Works 

April,  1896 
Gross  Per  Ton 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
..  691  15  2 03  8'” 

(3,7:0  Tons) 

May,  : 
Gross 
£ s.  d. 
741  15  9 
(3,750  Tons) 

[896 

Per  Ton 
£ s.  d. 
0 3 ii“7 

Total  Costs  .. 

••  £5,615  12  3 £1  11  o'7* 

£5,737  12  11 

£1  10 

if" 

Realised  per  ton 

• • — i 11  4 

- 

1 9 

7“ 

Profit  per  ton. . 

— Loss  £0  1 

3 6 

June,  1896 

Gross  Per  Ton 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Cyanide  Works 

..  7S5  9 8 04  6"“ 

(3.450  Tons) 

Total  Costs  . . 

Realised  per  ton 

— 18  3’11 

Profit  per  ton 

..  — Loss£o  3 5"“ 

II.— Revenue. 

April,  1896 

May,  1896 

Ozs.  Value 

Ozs. 

Value 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

* 

Gold  at  73  '3 

O I,I4O“0 

4,179 

1 

Concentrates  at  co  • 

— 

— 

Cyanide  Process 

0 402*75 

1.307 

1 4 

1,585'”  £5,579  5 

O 1>543’,s 

£5,486 

2 8 

Rents 

0 

32 

O O 

per  ton  

— per  ton 

Total  Revenue  .. 

0 29  9 

£5.518 

2 8 

June,  1896 

Ozs.  Value 


The  General  Manager  reports  that  the  yield  in  gold  has  kept  a 

very  good 

average. 

Stamp  Mill. 

April 

May 

Juns 

50  Stamps  ran 

Days  and  hours 

23 ’6 

24 

24 

Ore  crushed 

Tons 

3,600 

3,700 

4,050 

Crushed  per  Stamp  per  day  of 

24  hours 

,, 

3‘* 

3*08 

3 '03 

Gold  won  (Plates  and  Concen- 

trates).. 

Ozs. 

I.I73 

1,148 

I,277-2 

Average  Yield  of  Gold  from 

Plates  and  Concentrates  . . 

per  Ton 

6\  dwts.  6‘2 

dwts. 

6'28  dwts. 

Battery. — Delays  were  caused  by  the  worn  out  state  of  the  tailings  pump  and  to 
the  several  breakdowns  of  the  old  pump  at  the  dam. 

Ore  at  Surface. — The  reserves  of  ore  at  grass  have  been  increased  from  670 
tons  last  month  to  2,020  tons  It  is  the  intention  to  increase  this  reserve  to  about 
8,000  or  10,000  tons  within  the  next  three  months,  so  as  to  he  able  to  meet  with 
eventualities  when  the  new  battery  commences  working. 


Cvanide  Works. 
Tonnage  treated  .. 

Yield  

Cost  per  ton 
Actual  extraction. . 

Assay  value  of  Tailings 


April 

May 

June 

3,730 

3,750 

3,45o 

4I2’7  ozs. 

402*75  ozs. 

358  ozs. 

3/8 

3 9 

4/6 

6 7% 

65% 

63% 

dwts.  grs. 

dwts. 

dwts.  grs. 

3-8' 

2-58 

3 '7 

£ s.  d. 

Gold  at  73/3  1,276'”  4,530  o 2 

Concentrates  at  50,'-  . . . . . . — — 

Cyanide  Process  358''*  1,192  n 5 


i,634'6s  £5,722  11  7 


Rents  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  32  o o 

per  ton  

Total  Revenue  ..  ..  ..  ..  28/5  465,754  n 7 


III. — Profit. 

April,  1836  May,  1896  June,  1896 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Estimated  Profit  (Cyanide  Works)  ..  651  13  10  565  5 7 407  1 9 

Profit  for  Month  (Plates  & Concentrates) 

Loss  581  8 3 Loss  784  15  10  Loss  933  15  3 


Total  Profit  for  Month  . . . . ..  £70  5 7 ,,£219  10  3 ,,  ,£526  13  6 


IV.— Capital  Expenditure. 


Cyanide  Works. — The  old  tailings  reserves  have  all  been  treated.  The  battery 
alone  cannot  supply  the  full  capacity  of  the  cyanide  plant,  which  explains  the  falling 
off  in  the  output. 

Native  Labour. — Is  still  plentiful,  but  the  contemplated  reduction  in  wages  was 
not  fully  executed,  as  the  old  and  best  “boys”  started  leaving  in  great  numbers. 
It  is  hoped  to  do  it  with  success  simultaneously  with  other  mines  at  the  end  of 

July. 

New  Works. — A great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  headgear,  hauling 
engine  house,  and  battery.  Mill  engine  has  arrived,  and  is  now  being  erected. 


April,  1895 
£ s.  d. 

Permanent  Works  ..  ..  304  18  11 

Development  ..  ..  ..  2,485  15  1 

Buildings  ..  ..  ..  753  2 5 

Machinery  and  Plant  ..  12,104  7 8 
Surface  Works  ..  ..  653  17  o 

Furniture  ..  ..  ..  — 

Tools  and  Appliances  . . — 

Live  Stock  . . . . . . — 


May,  1896 
£ s.  d. 
1»37I  16  5 
3,416  3 10 
1,364  16  10 
7,822  o 10 
1,466  15  4 
680 
105  18  6 


June,  1896 
£ s.  d. 
* >093  3 4 
3,817  1 t> 
3,216  7 2 

5,847  9 1 

82  12  6 
95  15 


ACCOUNTS. 

I.— Cost  of  Production  and  Cost  ter  Ton  Milled. 

April,  1896  May,  1896 


* Gross 

Per  Ton 

Gross 

Per  Ton 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Mining 

7 * 

O l6 

7'“ 

2,93*  0 

7 

O 

*5 

io“a 

Transport 

. . l6l 

8 4 

O O 

io*,c 

164  1 1 

3 

O 

0 

IO*7* 

Milling 

545 

2 8 

0 3 

0*14 

585 10 

2 

O 

3 

I*®7 

Maintenance.. 

••  257 

9 3 

0 1 

5’10 

326 15 

s 

O 

1 

9'“ 

Redemption  .. 

..  63O 

O O 

0 3 

6 

647  10 

0 

O 

3 

6 

General  Charges  •• 

..  34O 

9 9 

0 1 

lO-*® 

340  9 

9 

O 

X 

IO*°" 

4,922 

17  I 

* 7 

4*‘7 

4,995  17 

2 

X 

7 

o*°“ 

June, 

896 

Gross 

Per  Ton 

Mining  .« 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

• • 3,205 

13 11 

0 15 

9.™ 

Transport 

*53 

5 3 

0 0 

9'°" 

Milling 

529 

1 0 

0 2 

7'** 

Maintenance.. 

558 

10  6 

0 2 

9.09 

Redemption  . . . . 

..  708  15  0 

0 3 

6 

General  Charges  .. 

• • 340 

9 9 

0 1 

8.„ 

5,495 

15  5 

* 7 

j.CS 

£16,302  1 1 £i5,553  J9  9 £14,152  8 7 

18  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  By  order  of  the  Board, 

London,  E.C.,  21  August,  1896.  STUART  JAMES  HOGG,  Secretary . 


THE  VAN  RYN  GOLD  MINES  ESTATE,  L1M. 

Development  Assays  for  Month  of  June,  189  3. 


Locality  whence  taken 

Width 
of  Reef 

Assay  value 

Width 
of  Stop 

Value  over 
Stope 

Mine  No.  4. 

Inches 

ozs. 

dwls. 

I rs. 

Inches 

czs. 

dwts.  grs 

4th  Level,  East  Drive  . . 

23 

0 

9 

5 

30 

0 

7 1 

4th  ,,  xst  Winze  East 

*5 

0 

12 

■9 

30 

0 

6 9 

4th  ,,  3rd  Rise  West  .. 

21 

X 

O 

10 

30 

0 

*4 

2nd  ,,  East  Drive 

7 

6 

7 

*7 

30 

1 

9 19 

xst  ,,  Leader  Drive  West  .. 

4 

X 

2 

6 

18 

0 

4 22 

xst  ,,  Rise  on  Leader  East  . . 

2 

I 

0 

18 

18 

0 

2 7 

Mine  No.  8. 

2nd  Level,  East  Drive,  Hanging 

Leader 

6 

3 

5 

5 

24 

0 

16  7 

2nd  Level,  East  Drive,  Foot  Leader 

3 

2 

*4 

3 

24 

0 

7 7 

21  August,  1896. 
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'J'HE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE- 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Thursday,  October  1. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  general  hospital  in  the  kingdom,  and  contains  nearly 
8co  beds.  Number  of  in  patients  last  year,  10,559  > out-patients,  154,627  ; accidents, 
16,323.. 

Surgical  operations  daily.  Major  operations  in  1895,  1,779. 

Appointments  : Fifty  qualified  resident  or  salaried  appointments  are  made 
annually.  Dress  rs,  maternity  assistants,  clinical,  and  post-mortem  clerks  are  ap- 
pointed every  three  months.  All  appointments  are  free  to  students  of  the  Hospital. 
Resident  officers  have  free  board. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes.  — Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £120,  £ 60 , £60,  £35, 
£30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  September.  Numerous 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  given  annually. 

Fees  120  guineas  in  one  payment,  or  130  guineas  by  instalments.  A reduction  of 
15  guineas  is  allowed  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  profession. 

Luncheons  or  dinners  at. moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  in  the  Students’  Club. 
The  Students’  Clubs  Union,  embracing  all  the  Scientific,  Social,  and  Athletic 
Clubs,  is  available  to  all  Students.  The  Clubs  Union  Ground  is  at  Lower 
Edmonton. 

The  Metropolitan,  Metropolitan  District,  East  London,  and  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way Stations  are  close  to  the  Hospital  and  College. 

For  further  information  apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to 

Mile  End,  E.  Munro  Scott,  Warden. 

(Z UY’S  HOSPITAL  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE.— Early 

application  should  be  made  to  secure  ROOMS  for  the  Winter  Session. 
Rent  from  10s.  to  16s.  a week.— Apply  to  the  Warden,  the  College,  Guy’s 
Hospital,  S.E. 

fLUY’S  HOSPITAL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

TWO  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  Science,  of  the  value  of  £150  and  £60, 
and  Two  in  Arts  of  the  value  of  £100  and  £50,  are  offered  for  competition  in 
September  next.  Full  particulars,  with  copies  of  Papers  set  at  the  last  examination, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

CtT BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE". 

° The  WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  Thursday,  October  1,  1896. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  colle- 
giate regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  £900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  Urge  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

A large  Recreation  Ground  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  is  open  to  members 
of  the  Students’  Clubs. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

A Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'T'HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.—!  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Cap.tal,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  >£300, 000.  Total  Funds,  over  ,£1,500,00 o, 

E.  COZENS  SMITH  ^ General  Manager. 


SUN  insurance  office. 

™ Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  : 63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

London  Branches  ‘ 60  Charing  Cross  ; 332  Oxford  Street  j 40  Chancery  Lane. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1895.  £390,775,000. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £25,000,000. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


BOOKS. 


CT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

^ Albert  Embankment,  London.  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1896-97  will  OPEN  on  Friday,  October  2nd,  when 
the  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  Three  p.m.  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice 
LINDLEY. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September — viz.  : 
One  of  £150  and  one  of  £6o  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  first  year's  students ; one  of  £50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry,  for  third  year’s  studen's. 

Scholarships  and  money  prizes  of  the  value  of  £300  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional 
Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and 
Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  students  without  charge. 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Medical 
Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  sepa- 
rately to  lecture  or  to  hospital  practice  ; and  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years,  also  for  dental  students  and 
for  qualified  practitioners. 

A register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has  a 
list  of  local  medical  practitioners,  clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  students  into 
their  houses. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  Medical  Secretary. 
H.  P.  HAWKINS,  Dean. 

CT\  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Paddington,  W. — The  WINTER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  October  1,  with  an 
Introductory  Address,  at  4 p.m.,  by  Mr.  MORTON  SMALE.  The  Annual  Dinner 
will  be  held  in  the  Evening  at  the  King’s  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant,  Dr.  FAR- 
QUHARSON,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

On  October  2nd  a Conversazione  will  be  held  in  the  old  and  new  Out-Palients 
Rooms  and  in  the  Medical  School. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

One  of  £105,  *Five  of  £52  10s.  will  be  awarded  by  Examination  on  September  23 
and  24. 

(*  Two  of  which  are  specially  open  to  Students  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.) 

There  are  Sixteen  Resident  Appointments  in  the  Hospital  open  to  Students  with- 
out expense.  The  School  provides  complete  preparation  for  the  Higher  Examina- 
tions and  Degrees  of  the  Universities. 

The  Residential  College  is  at  present  at  33  and  35  Westbourne  Terrace,  W. 
Terms  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Warden,  Mr.  E.  W.  Roughton. 

CLARENCE  MEMORIAL  WING. 

The  Foundation-stone  of  this  important  addition  to  the  Hospital  was  laid  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  builders  are  now  at  work  upon  it.  This  new 
wing  will  provide  a new  Oat- Patients’  Department,  Wards  for  Lying-in  Women, 
and  a Residential  College  for  Medical  Officers  and  Students,  who  will  then  be  close 
to  their  work  and  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  Medical  School. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Madden,  the  School  Secretary. 

G.  P.  FIELD,  Dean. 

A.  P.  LUFF,  M.D.,  Sub-Dean. 


'J'HE  COLONIAL 
COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY 
BAY, 

SUFFOLK. 


Seaside.  Farms  1,800  acres. 

Finest  Climate  in  England. 

Training  for  Colonial  Life. 
Introductions  to  Colonial  Life. 

Many  Public  School  and 
University  Men  have 
Passed  through  the  College, 

And  are  settled  in 
All  parts  of  the  World. 

Information  from 
Resident  Director  at  College, 

Or  from  London  Office, 

6 Victoria  Street, 

We  tminster  Abbey. 


piXHOLME,  DORKING.— BOYS  are  prepared  for  the 

X _ PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY.  Inclusive  fees,  80  or  100 
Guineas  a year,  according  to  age.  Boys  under  six  years  of  age  are  taught  in  the 
Kinder  Garten  Department  by  a fully  trained  teacher.  Fees,  60  Guineas  a year. 
Principal,  Miss  Braham  (Cambridge  Higher  Local  Certificate  in  Honours). 

■NT AVAL  CADETSHIPS,  1897.— A VACANCY  will  be 

given  to  BOYS  intending  to  compete  for  above  on  very  favourable  terms, 
in  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful  Navy  Schools. — Write  to  Navy 
Headmaster,  Willing’s  Advertisement  Office,  162  Piccadilly,  W. 


H.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS , BOOKBINDERS , and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  : “BOOKMEN,  LONDON.”  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


T200KS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


■QOOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

Just  published,  in  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  A LOST  SOUL. 

A NOVEL. 

By  HUGH  COLEMAN  DAVIDSON, 

Author  of  “ The  Green  Hills  by  the  Sea,’’  “ Not  a Moment  to  Spare,”  “ The  Old 
Adam,”  &c.  &c. 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  & CO.,  Ltd. 


Now  ready.  Price  Sixpence. 

T ONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE.  — SEPTEMBER. 

J j A BOYAR  OF  THE  TERRIBLE.  By  Fred.  Whishaw.  Chaps. 

XIV.-XVII. 

MARY  LEPEL,  LADY  HERVEY.  By  Austin  Dobson. 

INDIAN  FLOWERS.  By  A.  M.  F. 

RONTGEN’S  CURSE.  By  Sir  C.  H.  T.  Crosthwaite. 

THE  ENGLISH  RANCHWOMAN.  By  J.  R.  E.  S. 

THE  PRINCESS  DESIRfiE.  By  Clementina  Black.  Chaps.  I.-IV. 
AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.  By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  & CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


THE  HUMANITARIAN. 

Edited  by  VICTORIA  WOODHULL  MARTIN. 

SEPTEMBER. 

SOCIAL  PHILANTHROPY  : an  Interview  with  the  Countess  of  Meath  (with 
Portrait). 

SOCIAL  BUTTERFLIES.  Mrs.  Aubrey  Richardson. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  STATE.  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  K.C.B. 
THAT  WOMAN’S  COLUMN.  Mrs.  Clare  Jerrold. 

THE  RETURN  TO  NATURE.  Edward  Carpenter. 

THE  ESSENCE  AND  DYNAMICS  OF  THE  SOUL.  C.  W.  Heckethorn. 
OUR  MODERN  MAGDALENES.  Rev.  Dr.  Hardern,  M.A.,  LL  D. 

A PHASE  OF  MODERN  LOVE  (Short  Story).  W.  Kingsley  Tarpey. 
Notes  and  Comments,  Reviews,  and  Open  Column. 

Price  SIXPENCE. 


London:  HUTCHINSON  & CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 


UMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  Two  Grand 

Ballets,  FAUST  and  LA  DANSE.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.,  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


19  King  William  Street , West  Strand , W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 


THE  READING  ROOMS  will  be  CLOSED  from  Tuesday, 

September  1st,  to  Friday,  September  4th,  inclusive. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 

British  Museum,  25th  August,  1896.  Principal  Libraria?i  and  Secretary. 


ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
President — H. R. H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


Treasurers 


G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

H.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  poor  on  their  own  application,  with- 
out Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every 
day  more  urgent  that  a large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible 
Eye  Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly 
growing  needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In- 
Patients  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief. 
This  will  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a New  Site,  to  pro- 
vide which,  and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic 
Science  and  Surgery,  a sum  of  at  least  ,£50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main- 
tenance purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  & Co.,  Strand  ; Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ; or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAM  PBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


FREEHOLD  PROPERTY.  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

Nos.  35  and  37  Whitecross  Street. 

'THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  of  the  CITY  of 

LONDON  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday,  22nd 
September,  1896,  at  Half-past  One  o’clock,  to  receive  Tenders  for  taking  on 
LEASE,  or  for  the  purchase  of  the  FREEHOLD  of  the  important  and  valuable 
premises  situate  and  being  Nos.  35  and  37  Whitecross  Street,  in  the  City  of  London, 
comprising  the  excellent  and  modern-built  Warehouse  of  Basement  and  Five  Floors. 

The  premises  possess  a frontage  of  about  28  feet  to  Whitecross  Street,  and  occupy 
an  area  of  about  1,770  superficial  feet. 

Particulars  and  plan  of  the  premises  may  be  had  on  application  to  this  Office, 
together  with  the  conditions  of  Lease  and  Sale. 

Tenders  should  be  sealed  and  endorsed  outside,  “ Tender  for  taking  on  Lease  or 
for  purchasing  (as  the  case  may  be)  Nos.  35  and  37  Whitecross  Street,  and  must  be 
addressed  to  the  undersigned  and  delivered  before  half-past  One  o’clock  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  1896. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender. 

Persons  sending  in  Tenders  must  attend  personally,  or  by  their  agent  duly 
authorized  in  writing,  and  be  prepared  to  sign  the  agreement  and  pay  the  deposit 
required  by  the  conditions. 

Guildhall,  E.C.  H.  MONTAGUE  BATES,  . 

August  1896.  Principal  Clerk  to  the  said  Commissioners . 


UNION  LINE 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Express  London  to  Southampton. 

Cheap  Tickets  for  passengers’  friends.  Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 


Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  ; and 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-6  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

/F.  GREEN  & CO.  1 Head  Offices : 

Managers  ..  \ ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO.J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


THE  CORTLAND 

FIFTH 

ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  SALE 

OF 

AMERICAN  CARRIAGES,  GIGS,  PONY  CARTS, 
HARNESS,  AND  WHIPS, 

COMMENCES  ON 


Patron— her  majesty  the  queen. 
Viee-Patron— h.r.h.  the  prince  of  wales. 
President— the  duke  of  grafton,  k .0. 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  31,  1896. 
FOR  21  DAYS  ONLY. 


10  to  50  PER  CENT.  REDUCTIONS. 


Honorary  Secretaries  ( Messrs-  george  pocock  and 
l PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


This  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  Homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “ Thomas  Pocock” 
and  "James  Templeton  Wood  ” Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi- 
date of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £20  if  single,  and  ^£30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of 
parish  relief  a disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed 
form  provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  10s.  6d.  annually,  or 
Donors  of  Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the 
multiples  thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a Legacy  to  the  Society 
confers  upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  ^£25 
bequeathed.  The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all 
information,  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  & Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


EARLY  INSPECTION  INVITED. 


Several  slightly  soiled  and  shop-worn  Carriages  will  be  offered  at  ex'remely 
low  prices  to  clear. 

To  make  room  for  next  Season's  New  Designs. 


CORTLAND  WAGON  GO. 

31,  32,  & 33  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


HTHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
, rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  £1  8 2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World  1 10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance , and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  & SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  & JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

4 


TTNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.  — SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

^ LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  are  held  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  M.B  (London)  Examination. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course  : io  guineas. 

Special  Classes  are  also  held  for  the  Intermediate  M.B.Lond.  and  Primary 
F.R.C.S.  and  other  Examinations. 

These  Classes  will  commence  in  October,  and  are  not  confined  to  Students  of  the 
Hospital. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON’S  LIST. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Now  Ready,  Price  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

CONTENTS  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1896. 

1 A DEVOTEE.  Chaps.  V— IX. 

2.  HENRY  LAWES. 

3.  AN  ECHO  IN  EGYPT. 

4.  ROMNEY  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

5.  “CAPTAIN  SCARLET’S”  COAT. 

6.  SATIRES  AND  SATIRISTS. 

7.  THE  WOODMAN. 

8.  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  LEARNED  PIGS  AMONGST 

THE  POOR. 

9.  A STORY  OF  THE  NIGER. 

10.  SELBORNE  AND  GILBERT  WHITE. 

11.  LIMITATIONS.  Chaps.  XIV. -XVI. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 

JUST  READY. 

ANTHONY  BLAKE’S  EXPERIMENT. 

In  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  KING’S  REVENGE.  By  Claude  Bray. 

1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

OUT  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE.  By  Mrs. 

HERBERT  MARTIN,  Author  of  “ Britomart  ” &c.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
NOW  READY. 

THE  YOKE  OF  FREEDOM.  By  Charles 

JAMES,  Author  of  “On  Turnham  Green  ” &c.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


Now  ready,  Vol.  I.  Super-royal  8vo.  12s.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  of  MANKIND.  By  Professor 

Friedrich  Ratzel.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  A.  J. 
Butler,  M.A.  With  Preface  by  E.  B.  Tylor,  D.C.L.  With  numerous 
Coloured  Plates,  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

INTERNATIONAL  BIMETALLISM.  By 

Francis  A.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

SCOTSMAN. — “ A very  clearly  stated  and  readable  contribution  to  the  vexed 
question  of  currency.” 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “TOM  GROGAN.” 

Crown  8vo.  is.  sewed. 

A GENTLEMAN  VAGABOND  and  some 

Others.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

SCOTSMAN. — “ The  story  which  gives  title  to  the  volume  is  a rary  American 
sketch  of  ‘ The  Major/  drawn  with  a dash  of  humour  that  always  amuses.” 


ILLUSTRATED  STAK'D  ARD  NOVELS— New  Volume. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

HELEN.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  Illustrated 

by  Chris.  Hammond.  With  an  Introduction  by  Anne  Thackeray 
Ritchie. 


Demy  i6mo.  is.  6d.  net,  cloth ; is.  net,  Persian. 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  The  People’s  Edi- 
tion. Vol.  XXL  : THE  SPINSTER'S  SWEET  ARTS,  and  other  Poems. 
BLACK  AND  WHITE. — “An  exquisite  pocket  edition.” 


EVEESLEY  SEBIES—  New  Volume. 

Globe  8vo.  5s. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Vol.  VI.  Edited  by  Professor  Knight.  With  Portrait  and  Vignette 
etched  by  H.  Manesse. 


NOW  READY. 

GODDESSES  THREE.  By  D.  Hugh  Pryce. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


A MODERN  VIEW  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

SEE 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.— September. 

Which  also  contains 

SIR  JOHN  MILLAIS.  By  J.  and  E.  R.  Pennell. 

THE  CRETAN  QUESTION.  By  W. 

DR.  JAMESON'S  RAID  AND  THE  TRIAL  AT  BAR. 
EDMOND  DE  GONCOURT. 

TWO  ARTICLES  ON  ITALY.  By  Ouida  and  J.  T.  Bent. 

THE  PRESENT  EVOLUTION  OF  MAN. 

&c.  &c. 


CHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  September 

Contains  EIGHT  COMPLETE  STORIES  by 

VIOLET  HUNT,  LEONARD  ASHTON, 

W.  L.  ALDEN,  ALLEN  UPWARD,  MARY  HARTIER, 

C.  E.  MITTON,  G.  STANLEY  ELLIS,  MARSHALL  STEELE, 

And  the  continuation  of 

THE  HERB  MOON,  BY  JOAN  OLIVER  HOBBES. 


LONDON:  CHAPMAN  & HALL,  LTD. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  443.  SEPTEMBER.  Price  is. 

Contents : 


1.  THE  SECRET  OF  SAINT 

FLOREL.  Chapters  XIII.-XVII. 

2.  THE  MAN  PEPYS. 

3.  AN  OLD  PAGE  OF  DANISH 

HISTORY. 

4.  THE  SONGS  OF  YESTERDAY. 

5.  AN  EXAMINER’S  DREAM. 


6.  THE  BEST  SNAKE  STORY  IN 

THE  WORLD. 

7.  BRIGANDAGE  IN  SICILY. 

8.  NOTES  FROM  A SPORTS- 

MAN’S JOURNAL. 

9.  THE  RISE  OF  THE  BUFFS. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d. 

The  following  are  the  Leading  Features  of  the  SEPTEMBER  Number  : 
THE  AUTHOR  OF  “UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN.”  By  Richard  Burton. 
THE  BICYCLE  OUTLOOK.  By  the  Chief  Consul  of  the  N.  Y.  Division 
L.A.W. 

MIDSUMMER  IN  SOUTHERN  SPAIN.  By  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell. 
With  Pictures  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY.  XI.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  general  interest. 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

For  SEPTEMBER.  Illustrated.  Price  is. 

Contains,  besides  many  ctories  and  Articles,  GOBOLINKS,  by  McEnery  Stuart 
and  Albert  B.  Paine— SAMANTHA’S  SUMMER  BOARDERS,  by  Agnes  Carr 
Sage-AT  SCHOOL  A HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO,  by  Agnes  Repplier— THE 
JUMPING  BEAN,  by  F.  C.  Williams— POEMS,  by  Margaret  Frances  Maure: 
I.  THE  UNKNOWN  BIRD  ; II.  MY  FLOWERS. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  235.  SEPTEMBER,  1898. 

THE  HIGH  OAKS  : Barking  Hall,  July  19,  1896.  By  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne. 

SISYPHUS  IN  IRELAND  : 25  Land  Acts  in  26  Years.  By  H.  O.  Arnold- 
Forster,  M.P. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  BAYREUTH.  By  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland. 

THE  BAPTISM  OF  CLOVIS.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 

SKETCHES  MADE  IN  GERMANY.  By  Mrs.  Blyth. 

SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CARDINAL  NEWMAN.  By  Aubrey  de 
Vere. 

AT  SEA.  By  Martin  Morris. 

THE  JEW-BAITING  ON  THE  CONTINENT.  By  Dr.  Emil  Reich. 

ON  INDUCTIVE  MORALITY.  By  the  Marchese  Nobili-Vitelleschi. 
BOILING  MILK.  By  Mrs.  Percy  Frankland. 

A NORTHERN  PILGRIMAGE.  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 

AN  ATTEMPT  AT  OPTIMISM.  By  the  Hon.  Lady  Ponsonry. 

SAILING  FOR  LADIES  IN  HIGHLAND  LOCHS.  By  Mrs.  Walter 
Creyke. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 


LONDON  : SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  & CO.,  Ltd. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  971.— SEPTEMBER,  1890. -2s.  6d. 

contents. 

THE  SUDAN  ADVANCE:  WHAT  NEXT? 

A MIDNIGHT  CONVERSATION.  By  Frederick  Greenwood. 

THE  PASSION  PLAY  AT  SELZACH.  By  Canon  Rawnsley. 

HAWAGHY  WA  L BINT : AN  EGYPTIAN  IDYL. 

FORTUNES  OF  PARIS:  FOR  THE  LAST  FIFTY  YEARS. 

AN  UNCROWNED  KING:  A ROMANCE  OF  HIGH  POLITICS. 
MORE  REFLECTIONS  OF  A SCHOOLMASTER  : WAVERLEY  AND 
THE  ILIAD. 

LUCILLE  : A TALE  OF  THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR. 
CONTINENTAL  YACHTING. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  MR.  BLACKMORE. 

MY  PEASANT  HOST  OF  THE  DORDOGNE. 

THE  LAST  CHAPTER  OF  PARTY  HISTORY. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

Bullbers  to  tbe  IRo^al  3famtf£, 

315  - 317  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Patrons  : 

Family. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SOMERSET. 

THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 
THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  RIPON. 
&c. 


SPECIALITY. 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  BROUGHAM. 

This  compact  little  carriage  can  be  opened 
and  closed  in  a second,  and  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a Landau  at  half  weight.  It  is  a pretty 
Brougham  and  Victoria  in  one,  and  remarkably 
popular. 


SPECIALITE. 

THE  COB-SIZE  LANDAU. 

An  exceptionally  light  and  graceful  little  car- 
riage quite  under  the  control  of  one  small  horse  in 
a hilly  district.  Fitted  with  every  modern  im- 
provement, self-folding  head,  self-folding  steps,  steel 
overlapping  tyres,  &c. 


The  Royal 

H.S.H.  THE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 

H.I.H.  THE  MIKADO  OF  JAPAN. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  IBRAHIM  HILMEY. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  PRISDANG. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ORSINI. 

H.H.  PRINCE  CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H.  PRINCE  DHULEEP  SINGH. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  BIRON  VON  CURLAND. 

&c  ] &c. 


Purchases  may  be  effected  on  our  Three  Years’  System  at  an  extra  charge 

of  5 per  cent.  only. 


A very  comprehensive  display  of  upwards  of  500  Carriages  of  the  Newest  and  most  Fashionable 

Designs  to  be  seen  at  their  Showrooms — 

315-317  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W. 

BEGISTEBED  AS  A NEWSPAPEB. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  Spottiswoode  & Co.,  5 New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 

38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London — Saturday,  29  August,  1896, 
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Archibald  Constable  & Co.’s  List. 


Read  Problems  of  the  Far  East ; 

JAPAN— COREA-CHINA. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  GEOBG-E  N.  CURZON,  M.P. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE. 

By  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

Crown  8 vo.  6s.  Fourth  Edition. 

“ To  say  that  Mr.  Meredith  is  at  his  best  in  ‘ The  Amazing  Marriage  ’ is  to  say  that  he  has  given  us  a master- 
piece.”— Daily  News. 

“ Mr.  Meredith  belongs  to  the  great  school  of  writers  of  whom  Aristophanes,  Rabelais,  .Montaigne,  Fielding, 

are  some  of  the  most  splendid  examples.  Mr.  Meredith’s  style  is  not so  obscure  as  it  is  often  represented 

to  be." — Athenceum. 


On  September  28  will  be  published 
Vol.  48,  completing 

CONSTABLE’S 

REPRINT  OF 

The 

Waverley 

Novels. 


THE  NATION’S  AWAKENING.  By  SPENSER  WILKINSON. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 

“ Of  the  highest  value  towards  the  formation  of  a national  policy,  of  which  we  never  stood  in  greater  need.” 

Athen&tim, 

11  Deserves,  in  our  judgment,  to  be  widely  read  and  deeply  pondered  by  British  statesmen  and  politicians  of  all 
ranks  and  parties.”—  Spectator.  - 

“ We  know  no  more  earnest  and  conscientious  writer  on  English  policy  than  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson.” 

Daily  News. 

THE  ENEMIES  : a Novel.  By  E.  H.  COOPER, 

Author  of  “ Richard  Escott  " &c.  6s. 

“ A well-written  and  interesting  book." — Manchester  Courier. 

“ Superior  in  its  varied  contents  and  sustained  interest  to  the  bulk  of  current  fiction." — Glasgow  Herald. 

“ A book  of  considerable  power.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

HIS  VINDICATION  : a Novel.  By  Mrs.  NEWMAN, 

Author  of  “ Too  Late,”  “Jean,"  and  “ The  Last  of  the  Haddons.”  6s. 

“ The  virtues  of  Mrs.  Newman’s  work  are  decidedly  not  common." — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  VIGIL  : a Romance  of  Zulu  Life.  By  CHARLES  MONTAGUE. 

With  Full- page  Illustrations  by XA.  D.  McCormick,  6s. 

“ His  story  is  a strong  and  humanly  interesting  one,  told  in  a direct  and  forcible  manner An  excellent 

story." — Athenceum. 

r “ It  is  not  easy  to  single  out  the  best  in  a book  that  is  throughout  so  absorbing  and  delightful." 

Leeds  Mercury. 

LONDON  CITY  CHURCHES.  By  A.  E.  DANIELL. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Leonard  Martin.  With  a Map  showing  the  position  of  every  Church  mentioned 
in  the  book.  Imperial  i6mo.  6s.  Second  Edition. 

“An  excellent  account.” — Times. 


THE  FAVOURITE  EDITION  OF 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

With  all  the  original  Plates  and  Vignettes 
Re-engraved.  In  48  vols. 

Foolscap  8 vo.  cloth , paper  label  title , is.  6 d.  net 
per  Volume.  A Iso  cloth  gilt , gilt  top , 2 s.  net 
per  Volume;  and  half  leather  gilt , 2 s.  6d. 
net  per  Vohime. 

“ A delightful  reprint.  The  price  is  lower  than  that 
of  many  inferior  editions.” — Athenceum. 

“ Particularly  interesting  as,  after  a long  interval, 
again  connecting  the  historic  names  of  Scott  and 
Constable  ” — Scotsman. 

“ After  many  disappointments  we  now  have  a cheap 
Waverley  on  what  has  always  been  the  best  model." 

A.  T.  Q.  C.  in  the  Speaker. 


THE  PASTON  LETTERS,  1422- 

1509.  A New  Edition,  first  published  in 
1874,  containing  upwards  of  400  Letters, 
&c.,  hitherto  unpublished.  Edited  by  James 
Gairdner,  of  the  Public  Record  Office. 
3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  15s.  net. 

“ The  standard  edition  of  these  remarkable  historical 
documents,  and  contains  upwards  of  four  hundred 
letters  in  addition  to  those  published  by  Frere  in 
1823.  ’’ — Scotsman. 

“ Unquestionably  the  standard  edition." 

Daily  News. 

“ One  of  the  monuments  of  English  historical 
scholarship  that  needs  no  commendation." 

Manchester  Guardian „ 


JAMES  ; or  Virtue  Rewarded. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Muggleton  College.” 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

“ A most  amusing  novel.  Clever,  caustic,  and  amusing." — Nottingham  Guardian. 

“ ‘ James  ’ is  really  wonderful.  A book  to  be  read.’ ’ — Birm ingham  Post. 

“ A decided  hit An  exceptionally  clever  story." — Glasgow  Herald. 

TORRIBA:  a Princess  of  the  Amorayes.  By  JOHN  CAMERON  GRANT. 

Price  2S.  6d. 

“ Unquestionably  bold  in  treatment,  and  well  written  as  regards  style.” — Gloie. 

“ A remarkable  tale,  likely  to  please  any  reader  who  is  fond  of  an  unconventional  story  that  moves  in  unfamiliar 
ground.” — Scotsman. 


TALES  OF  SOOTH  AFRICA.  By  H.  A.  BRYDEH, 

Author  of  “ Gun  and  Camera  in  South  Africa,"  “ Kloof  and  Karroo,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

‘‘All  are  excellent.  ‘ A Bush  woman’s  Romance  ’ is  a powerful  and  pathetic  story  of  love  amongst  the  low-grade 

natives  of  Central  Southern  Africa Haggard  has  done  nothing  better,  and  few  things  as  good.” 

African  Critic. 


MY  JAPANESE  WIFE.  By  CLIVE  HOLLAND. 

Illustrated  wrapper,  is.  6d. ; cloth,  2s.  Eighth  Edition. 

“ A most  engaging  tale  and  admirably  written.” — Academy. 


VERY  SHORTLY. 

GREEN  FIRE. 

By  Fiona  Macleod.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

BOSWELL’S  JOHNSON. 

Edited  by  Augustine  Birrell.  6 vols. 
fcp.  8vo. 

SIMPLICITY  IN  CHRIST. 

A Volume  of  Sermons.  By  Archdeacon 
Sinclair. 

WHITEHALL  SHAKESPEARE. 

Vol.  VII. 

A STURDY  BEGGAR  and  LADY 

BRAMBER’S  GHOST.  Two  Stories  by 
Charles  Charrington.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d. 

ANGELA’S  LOVES. 

By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

AN  ENGLISH  GARNER. 

By  Professor  Edward  Arber.  Vol.  VIII. 


2 WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  & COMPANY’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

THE  PURITAN  in  ENGLAND  and  NEW 

ENGLAND.  A Series  of  Historical  Studies.  By  Ezra  Hoyt  Byington, 
D.D.,  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  first  Church 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  With  Illustrations,  x vol.  demy  8vo.  ios.  6d. 


IN  the  NORTHMAN’S  LAND:  Travel, 

Sport,  and  Folk-lore  in  the  Hardanger  Fjord  and  Fjeld.  By  Major  A.  F. 
Mockler-Ferryman,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry,  Author 
of  “ Up  the  Niger  ” &c.  With  Map,  Illustrations,  and  Appendix.  With 
16  Full-Page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  320  pages,  7s.  6d. 

“ Its  delightful  and  abundant  collection  of  folk-stories  makes  it  a book  for  general 
readers  as  well  as  for  tourists.” — Daily  News. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES’S  LIFE  and 

LETTERS.  By  John  T.  Morse,  Jun.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  beautifully 
Illustrated,  18s. 

“ The  memory  of  the  genial  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  is  still  green,  and  a 
cordial  welcome  may  be  regarded  as  assured,  among  the  multitude  of  friends  that  he 
made  by  his  writings,  for  the  biography  that  is  now  presented  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Morse 

The  matter  selected  has  been  sympathetically  treated,  and  will  doubtless 

afford  gratification  to  a wide  circle  of  readers." — Morning  Post. 


THE  LAND  of  GOLD  : being  the  Narra- 
tive of  a Visit  to  the  Western  Australian  Gold  Fields  in  the  Autumn  of  1895. 
By  Julius  M.  Price,  Special  Artist  Correspondent  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News , and  Author  of  “ From  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Yellow  Sea.”  With 
Map  and  numerous  Illustrations  reproduced  from  the  Author’s  Sketches. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  net. 

“ A vivid  picture  of  rough  life  in  the  bush  and  the  rapid  development  of  a new 
Eldorado.  ” — T hues. 


GUNS  and  CAVALRY:  their  Performances 

in  the  Past,  and  their  Prospect  in  the  Future.  By  Major  E.  S.  May,  R.A. 
Author  of  “Achievements  of  Field  Artillery.”  With  Plans  and  Illustrations’ 
Uniform  in  style  with  the  volumes  of  “ The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Library." 
Crown  8 vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“No  writer  is  better  qualified  than  Major  May  to  treat  this  subject,  and  there  are 
few,  if  any,  more  capable  of  presenting  it  in  a form  so  generally  attractive.” 

Scotsman. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

FOURTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

BRISEIS.  By  William  Black.  Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  6s. 

“ In  ‘ Briseis  ’ Mr.  William  Black  gives  me  my  ideal  of  a novel.”  - Vanity  Fair 
Briseis  ’ is  a perfect  work  of  art.”  - Punch. 

{ ‘‘.The  perfectly  delightful  heroine  of  his  latest,  simplest,  most  captivating  novel 
Briseis,’  will,  we  think,  be  adjudged  a high  place  of  honour  among  his  pictures  of 

young  womanhood Georgie  Lestrange  is  a delightful  creature,  an  inveterate 

flirt,  and  an  unconscious  humourist  of  the  first  distinction.”—  World. 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ LORNA  DOONE.” 

TALES  from  the  TELLING  HOUSE.  By 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Author  of  “ Lorna  Doone”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  clofh  gilt 
top,  5s.  ’ 6 

“75ry  good  stories  are  these,  especially  ‘Slain  by  the  Doones,’ in  which  Tohn 
Ridd  figures  anew ; and  a legend  of  the  West  Country,  ‘ Frida  ; or,  the  Lover’s 
Leap,  with  beautiful  passages  of  prose  poetry,  is  one  of  the  saddest  tales  of  woman’s 
love  and  man  s leaving  that  have  ever  been  written F— World. 


THE  UNDER  SIDE  of  THINGS.  By 

Lilian  Bell,  Author  of  “ The  Love  Affairs  of  an  Old  Maid  ” &c.  1 vol 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

“ It  is  anything  hut  a common  occurrence  to  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a book 
as  tender  in  feeling  and  as  true  to  life  as  this  novel,  parts  of  which  have  acted  upon 
us  in  a very  moving  manner  ; and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  with  hearti- 
ness. — Literary  IVorld. 


THE  FINDING  of  LOT’S  WIFE.  By 

Alfred  Clark,  Author  of  “A  Dark  Place  of  the  Earth  ” &c.  i vol.  crown 
8vo.  6s. 

“ ‘ The  Finding  of  Lot’s  Wife,’  which  has  just  been  issued  in  one  volume,  is  a very 
fine  pi«:e  of  imaginative  work— a night’s  entertainment  of  modern  Arabian  adven- 
ture. The  tale  is  one  of  the  wonderful  experiences  of  a party  of  English  travellers 
among  the  wild,  arid  mountains  of  south-eastern  Palestine. —Scotsman. 


LOW’S  CHEMICAL  LECTURE  CHARTS. 

A Series  of  Twenty-Five  Sheets,  40  in.  by  30  in.  Price  £1  ns.  6d.  net. 
Lacked  with  linen,  £2  ios.  net.  Backed  with  linen,  varnished,  and  mounted 
on  rollers,  £3  ios.  net. 

The  Schoolmaster  says  of  the  Charts: — “ The  number  of  charts  in  this  series  is 
twenty-five,  but  as  nearly  every  sheet  gives  two  or  more  distinct  drawings,  a very 
considerable  amount  of  ground  is  covered  by  them.  As  regards  the  general 
character  of  the  set,  the  theoretical,  experimental,  and  practical  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject are  all  represented.  All  such  diagrams  as  can  readily  and  speedily  be  drawn 
upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  in  the  course  of  his  lesson  have  very  properly 
been  omitted.  The  drawings  are  nearly  all  in  outline,  are  clear  and  exact,  and  free 
from  unnecessary  detail.  They  are  certainly  to  be  considered  very  suitable  for  class 
us!’  and  we  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  all  whose  teaching  of  chemistry  is  not 
strictly  elementary. 

London  : SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  & COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 
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Arithmetic  for  Schools.  By  C.  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  Senior 

Mathematical  Master  at  St.  Paul’s  School.  Eighth  Edition,  with  or  without 
Answers,  4s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts,  with  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Part  II.  contains  the  Commercial  Arithmetic.  KEY  to  Part  II.,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Examples  in  Arithmetic.  By  C.  Pendlebury,  M.A.  With 

or  without  Answers.  Sixth  Edition.  3s.  Or  in  Two  Parts,  is.  6d.  and  2s. 

Euclid,  Books  I.-VI.  and  part  of  Book  XI.  By  Horace 

Deighton,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Harrison  College,  Barbados.  Third 
Edition,  4s.  6d.  ; Book  I.,  is. ; Books  I.  and  II.,  is.  6d.  ; Books  I.— III. , 2s.  6d.  ; 
Books  I.-IV.,  3s.  ; Books  III.  and  IV.,  is.  6d. ; Books  V.-XI.,  2s.  6d.  KEY, 
5s.  net. 

Algebra.  Choice  and  Chance.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 

Permutations,  Combinations,  and  Probability,  with  640  Exercises  and 
Answers.  By  W.  A.  Whitworth,  M.A..,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College. 
Fourth  Edition.  6s. 

Exercises  on  Euelid  and  in  Modern  Geometry.  Con- 

taining  applications  of  the  Principles  and  Processes  of  Modern  Pure  Geometry. 
By  the  late  J.  McDowell,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Fourth  Edition.  6s. 

Elementary  Trigonometry.  By  C.  Pendlebury,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 
Elementary  Trigonometry.  By  J.  M.  Dyer,  m.A.  (Senior 

Mathematical  Scholar  at  Oxford),  and  Rev.  R.  H.  Whitcombe,  Assistant* 
Masters  at  Eton  College.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  4s.  6d. 

Trigonometry  (Plane),  Introduction  to.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G. 

Vyvyan,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Senior 
Mathematical  Master  of  Charterhouse.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Aug- 
mented. Crown  8vo.  3s  6d. 

Analytical  Geometry  for  Beginners.  Part  I.  The  Straight 

Line  and  Circle.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Vwyan,  M.A.  2S.  6d. 

Elementary  Mensuration.  By  B.  T.  Moore,  m.A.  Second 

Edition.  3s.  6d. 

Conie  Sections  treated  Geometrically.  By  W.  II.  Besant, 

Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Ninth  Edition,  Revised.  4s.  6d.  SOLUTIONS,  5s.  net. 

Conies,  the  Elementary  Geometry  of.  By  C.  Taylor, 

D.D.,  Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Seventh  Edition,  Re- 
vised. 4s.  6d. 

Geometrical  Conie  Sections.  An  Elementary  Treatise.  By 

H.  G.  Willis,  M.A.,  Assistant- Master  at  Manchester  Grammar  School.  5s. 

Solid  Geometry,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  By  W.  S. 

Aldis,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  6s. 

Geometrical  Optics,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  By  W.  S. 

Aldis,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  4s. 
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F.R.S. , Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 
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Second  Edition,  ios.  6d. 

Heat,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  By  William  Garnett, 

M.A.,  D.C.L.  Sixth  Edition.  4s.  6d. 

Elementary  Hydrostatics,  with  Chapters  on  the  Motions  of 

Fluids  and  on  Sound.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Sixteenth  Edition.  4s.  6d.  KEY,  5s. 

Hydromechanics,  A Treatise  on.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  M.A., 

Sc.D.  Part  I.  Hydrostatics.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown 
8vo.  5s. 

The  Elements  of  Applied  Mathematics,  including  Kinetics, 

Statics,  and  Hydrostatics.  By  C.  M.  Jessop,  M.A.,  Clare  College,  Cam- 
bridge ; Lecturer  in  Mathematics  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science, 
Newcastle  upon-Tyne.  6s. 

Mechanics.  A Collection  of  Problems  in  Elementary  Mechanics. 
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“The  United  States  of  America,  1765-1865.”  By 
Edward  Channing,  Ph.D.  Cambridge:  at  the 
University  Press.  1896. 

“ History  of  Our  Country.”  By  O.  H.  Cooper,  H.  F. 
Estill,  and  L.  Lemmon.  Boston  (U.S.A.)  and 
'London  : Gill  & Co.  1896. 

“ English  History.  Vol.  III.  1603-1714.”  By  C.  S. 
Fearenside,  M.A.,  Oxon  ; and  “History  of  Eng- 
land. Vol.  IV.  1714-1770.”  By  A.  Johnson  Evans, 
M.A.,  and  C.  S.  Fearenside.  London  : W.  B. 
Clive.  1896. 

“ The  Churchman’s  History  of  England.”  By  the  Rev. 
M.  S.  Baylis,  B.A.  London  : Masters  & Co. 
1896. 

“A  First  Sketch  of  English  History.  Part  II.  1307- 
1689.”  By  E.  J.  Mathew,  M.A.,  LL.B.  London  : 
Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

-Ml  .Things  New  and  Old  ; or,  Stories  from  English 
History.”  Book  VII.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster. 
London  : Cassell  & Co.  1896. 

“ Stories  from  English  History.”  By  Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 

London  : Seeley  & Co.  1896. 

“A  School  History  of  English  Literature.”  By  Eliza- 
beth Lee.  With  an  Introduction  by  Edmund  K. 
Chambers.  Vol.I.  Chaucer  to  Marlowe.  London: 
Blackie  & Son.  1896. 

“ A History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Caesar.”  By 
W.  W.  How  and  H.  D.  Leigh.  London  : Long- 
mans, Green,  & Co.  1896. 

“The  Decline  of  the  Oligarchy  : a History  of  Rome, 
133-78  b.c.”  By  W.  F.  Masom.  London  : W.  B. 
Clive.  1896. 

MR.  EDWARD  CHANNING’S  survey  of  a century 
of  American  history  is  the  latest  addition  to  Mr. 
E.  W.  Prothero’s  “ Cambridge  Historical  Series,”  and 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  Its  author  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University,  and  one 
approaches  the  volume  with  eye  on  the  alert  for  the 
prejudices  which  usually  loom  large  in  American  histo- 
ries of  America.  Such  prejudices  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  from  Mr.  Channing’s  delightful  volume. 
He  holds  the  scales  even  between  the  mother-country 
and  the  colonies  in  the  great  controversy  and  conflict 
which  ended  in  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  States, 
and  no  more  trustworthy  guide  could  be  desired  for  the 
student  anxious  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic colonies  into  a great  nation.  The  history  of 
the  period  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Channing  covers  three 
momentous  struggles — the  War  of  Independence,  the 
War  of  1812,  and  the  War  for  the  Union,  1861-65.  It 
is  not  easy  for  the  average  Briton  to-day  to  peruse  a 
reasonably  impartial  account  of  the  first  of  these  wars 
with  patience.  The  obtuseness  which  marked  the  con- 
duct of  King  and  Parliament  towards  the  colonists  can 
only  make  one  marvel.  Mr.  Channing  is,  no  doubt, 
right  in  denying  that  the  causes  which  brought  about 
independence  can  be  traced  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  colonies.  “ It  is  not  true  that  any  considerable 
body  of  colonists  expected  or  desired  independence 
earlier  than  the  year  1776.”  In  1775  an  “ Olive  Branch  ” 
petition  to  the  King  was  contumeliously  rejected, 
and  when  the  war  was  begun  employment  of 
foreign  mercenaries  to  attempt  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  the  colonists’ 
sense  of  injustice.  For  British  scholars  such  a book  as 
Mr.  Channing’s  is  eminently  serviceable,  because  it  acts 
as  a corrective  to  any  ultra-patriotic  ideas  that  England 
is  an  all-powerful  and  all-righteous  entity.  It  will 
chasten  any  tendency  to  national  conceit  at  the  same 
time  that  it  will  constitute  a warning  for  the  future. 
Less  judicial  and  more  superficial  is  another  American 
work  before  us,  Messrs.  Cooper,  Estill,  and  Lemmon’s 
“ History  of  Our  Country.”  It  gives  a fairly  exhaustive 
illustrated  summary  of  American  history  from  the  very 
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earliest  times,  especially  prepared  for  the  consumption 
of  American  boys  and  girls. 

To  turn  from  these  histories  of  America  to  the  two 
volumes  on  English  history  during  the  years  1603-1714 
and  1714-1770  is  to  turn  back  to  the  period  in  which 
the  colonies  beyond  the  Atlantic  were  founded  and 
developed.  From  both  the  domestic  and  colonial  stand- 
point the  Stuart  period  which  is  covered  by  Mr.  Fearen- 
side supplies  materials  for  fascinating  study.  We  see 
the  English  people  on  the  one  hand  combating  absurd 
pretensions  to  divine  right  and  securing  control 
through  their  Parliament  of  both  taxation  and  spend- 
ing power,  and,  on  the  other,  following  up  the 
triumphs  of  Elizabeth’s  day  by  maritime  victories  and 
colonial  expansion  in  the  teeth  of  strenuous  opposition. 
As  a recorder  of  events  Mr.  Fearenside  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  assurance  that  he  will  not  lead  the  student 
astray.  He  has  a genius  for  marshalling  data,  and  con- 
veying a clear-cut  impression  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  period  with  which  he  deals.  His  style  is  perhaps  a 
little  free  and  easy  at  times.  What  are  we  to  assume  Mr. 
Fearenside  means  when  he  says  that  Cromwell  regulated 
“internal  trade  and  external  commerce  on  a protective 
system  which,  if  not  economically  sound,  was  at  least 
grateful  and  comforting  ” — as  though  Cromwell’s  policy 
was  a sort  of  seventeenth-century  cocoa?  In  the 
volume  which  bears  Mr.  Johnson  Evans’s  name  as  well 
as  Mr.  Fearenside’s,  the  great  story  of  British  develop- 
ment is  continued.  The  struggle  for  empire  beyond 
the  seas  goes  grandly  forward,  resulting  with  little 
variation  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  ; India  and 
Canada  are  secured  for  us  by  Clive  and  Wolfe,  and  the 
French  navy  is  nearly  swept  from  the  seas  ; the  story 
stops  short  just  at  the  point  where  Mr.  Channing — and 
humiliation — begin.  The  joint  work  of  Messrs.  Evans 
and  Fearenside  has  many  merits,  and  in  their  hands 
history  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  reliable. 

“ The  Churchman’s  History  of  England  ” is  anybody’s 
history  of  England.  Why’  it  should  be  called  the 
Churchman’s  is  not  very  clear.  If  we  were  asked  to  say 
what  note  prevails  in  this  volume,  our  answer  would  be 
the  glorification  of  the  doughty  deeds  of  the  English  army 
and  navy.  The  Church  is  not  accorded  more  attention 
than  it  is  entitled  to.  Mr.  Baylis  brings  his  history  down 
to  1880,  and,  on  the  whole,  may  claim  to  have  packed  a 
vast  amount  of  matter  into  a small  compass.  His  little 
volume  compares  favourably  with  Mr.  Mathew’s  “ First 
Sketch  of  English  History.”  Mr.  Mathew  runs  no  risk 
of  being  charged  with  pedantic  accuracy.  He  gives 
credit  for  the  discovery  of  Labrador  in  1497  to  Sebastian 
Cabot  on  p.  74,  and  to  John  Cabot  on  p.  76.  He  says 
on  p.  145  the  Long  Parliament  lasted  in  one  form  or 
another  for  twenty  years  ; and  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  about  it,  he  repeats  the  statement  on 
p.  204.  The  Long  Parliament,  of  course,  lasted  barely 
thirteen  years,  as  Mr.  Mathew  himself  shows  by  de- 
scribing the  dismissal  of  the  Rump  in  1653  and  the 
summoning  of  a Parliament  in  1654,  which  was  dis- 
solved after  four  months.  In  Book  VII.  of  his  “ Stories 
from  English  History”  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  deftly  and 
almost  enthusiastically  sketches  the  history  of  the 
British  Empire  from  the  time  of  Anne  to  Victoria. 
Mr.  Church  in  his  collection  covers  the  period  from 
Richard  II.  to  Charles  I.  ; his  history  is  more  enter- 
taining than  his  manner  of  presenting  it. 

Both  Mr.  Baylis  and  Mr.  Mathew  devote  some  atten- 
tion to  the  growth  and  development  of  English  litera- 
ture. For  a more  particular  account  of  this  subject  we 
must  go  to  the  little  volume,  the  first  of  four  in  which 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  proposes  to  give  us  “A  School 
History  of  English  Literature.”  The  work  is  exceed- 
ingly well  done.  Miss  Lee  easily  indicates  the  essen- 
tials of  the  masterpieces  of  our  languag-e,  and  presents 
them  to  us  with  delightful  simplicity  of  diction. 

Literature  has  been  designedly  omitted  from  Messrs. 
How  and  Leigh’s  “ History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of 
Caesar.”  The  authors  think  the  requirements  of  the 
upper  forms  in  schools  and  of  the  pass  examinations 
are  best  met  by  dwelling  on  the  more  important  wars 
and  the  history  of  the  Roman  army.  They  appear  to 
have  been  at  considerable  pains  to  assure  themselves 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  account  they  give  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a Constitution  which,  as  they  very  rightly  say,  is 
interesting  to  Englishmen  both  from  its  likeness  and  its 
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unlikeness  to  that  of  their  own  country.  The  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  W.  F.  Masom’s  little  work  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  title.  It  describes  the  decline  of  the 
oligarchy  from  the  commencement  of  the  attacks  on 
the  Senate  in  133  b.c.  down  to  the  death  of  Sulla  in 
78  b.c.  Mr.  Masom  summarizes  the  state  of  the 
Roman  world,  which  paved  the  way  to  the  triumph  of 
the  democrats,  by  likening  the  peace  which  existed 
to  that  in  France  before  the  Revolution.  Sulla,  of  whom 
Mr.  Masom  gives  a capital  sketch,  fought  a splendid 
fight  in  defence  of  the  Senate,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  stem  the  tide  of  agitation  which  had  its  source  in 
the  social  shortcomings  of  the  Roman  regime. 

Literature. 

“Arnold’s  School  Shakespeare.”  (1)  “ Julius  Caesar,’ 
by  E.  M.  Butler,  Assistant-Headmaster  at  Harrow 
School.  (2)  “ Henry  V.,”  by  S.  E Winbolt, 
Assistant-Headmaster  at  Christ’s  Hospital.  (3) 

“ King  Richard  III.,”  by  F.  P.  Barnard,  late  Head- 
master of  Reading  School.  (4)  “ Hamlet,”  by  W. 
Hall  Griffin,  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  at  Queen’s  College,  London.  (5)  “ King 
Lear,”  by  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  late  Assistant-Master 
Eton  College.  (6)  “ As  You  Like  It,”  by  S.  E. 
Winbolt ; (7)  “ The  Tempest,”  by  W.  E.  Urwick, 
Lecturer  in  Classics  and  Literature  at  Durham 
College  of  Science,  Newcastle.  7 vols.  London  : 
Edward  Arnold.  1896. 

(1)  “ Henry  V.,”  edited  by  G.  C.  Moore  Smith,  formerly 
Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  The 
Warwick  Shakespeare.  (2)  “Cymbeline,”  by  W.  F. 
Baugust,  Chief  Master  of  Modern  Subjects,  West- 
minster Schools.  Junior  School  Shakespeare. 

2 vols.  London  : Blackie  & Son.  1896. 

(1)  “ The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  by  John  Marshall,  Rector 
Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh.  Arnold’s  British 
Classics  for  Schools.  (2)  Scott’s  “Lady  of  the 
Lake.”  Cantos  I.  and  II.,  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Wood- 
ward, Assistant  Classical  Master,  Christ’s  Hospital. 
(3)  “ The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  by  G.  Towns- 
end Warner,  Assistant-Headmaster,  Harrow. 
Arnold’s  British  Classics.  London  : George  Bell 
& Sons.  1896. 

(1)  “ Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.”  Books  I.  and  II.,  by  J. 
Sargeaunt,  Assistant-Master,  Westminster  School. 
Arnold’s  British  Classics  for  Schools.  (2)  Book  III., 
by  F.  Gorse,  M.A.  Blackie’s  Junior  School  Milton. 
(3)  Books  III.  and  IV.,  by  M.  Macmillan,  B.A. 
London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

(1)  “ Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,”  by  E.  E.  Morris,  Professor  of 
English,  French,  and  German  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures in  the  University  of  Melbourne.  (2)  Macaulay’s 
“ Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,”  by  R.  F.  Winch, 
Assistant-Master  in  Oundle  School.  (3)  “Bacon’s 
Advancement  of  Learning,”  by  F.  G.  Selby,  M.A., 
Oxon,  late  Scholar  Wadham  College,  &c.  (4) 

“ Cowper’s  Shorter  Poems,”  by  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A. 

(5)  “Chosen  English:  Selections  from  Wordsworth, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Lamb,  and  Scott,”  by  Adele  Ellis. 

(6)  “ Coverley  Papers  from  the  ‘Spectator,’”  by 
K.  Deighton.  6 vols.  London  : Macmillan  & Co. 
1896. 

A word  of  commendation  is  due  to  Mr.  Edward 
Arnold  for  the  style  in  which  he  prepares  his  school 
books,  and  to  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  their  general  editor, 
for  the  conscientious  pains  he  takes  to  place  the 
volumes  in  the  hands  of  fully  qualified  assistants. 
Thus,  “Arnold’s  School  Shakespeare,”  of  which  seven 
volumes  are  before  us,  is  a scholarly  and  varied  pre- 
sentment of  the  great  master’s  works.  Mr.  Churton 
Collins’s  design  is  to  enable  students  to  make  a liberal 
study  of  Shakespeare,  regarded  from  a literary  and 
historical  rather  than  a grammatical  and  philological 
standpoint.  The  consequent  enhancement  of  the 
interest  to  the  student,  whether  he  be  a youngster 
at  school  or  the  patient  reviewer,  is  very  considerable. 
Each  volume  is  supplied  with  a capital  Introduction 
telling  one  something  of  the  history  of  the  play  and  of 
its  story,  briefly  sketching  the  characters  and  indicating 
the  moral,  guiding  one  as  to  peculiarities  of  style  and 
metre,  and  concluding  with  elaborate  notes.  “ Blackie’s 
Junior  School  Shakespeare,”  of  which  “Cymbeline” 


is  a specimen,  is  an  attempt  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  youngest  student,  and  especially  for  junior  can- 
didates in  the  University  Local  Examinations. 

Of  the  two  editions  of  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake” 
contained  in  the  above  list,  we  think  we  prefer  Messrs. 
Bell’s,  though  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  Mr. 
Edward  Arnold’s.  Mr.  Woodward’s  notes  to  Messrs. 
Bell’s  edition  strike  us  as  rather  more  suited  to  their 
purpose  than  Mr.  Marshall’s  to  Mr.  Arnold’s.  In 
Mr.  Marshall’s  first  note  he  misleads.  “The  Harp  of 
the  North,”  he  says,  is  probably  an  allusion  to  Ossian, 
a half-legendary  early  Scottish  bard.  It  is  a little  con- 
fusing, after  learning  that  the  Harp  of  the  North  has 
masculine  attributes,  to  continue  the  text  and  find  the 
Harp  appealed  to  as  Enchantress.  Scott’s  poetry  is 
ideal  school  poetry  : it  is  not  unworthy  of  study 
and  it  interests.  If  Scott  did  not  “lisp  in  numbers 
because  the  numbers  came,”  as  Pope  did,  his  verse  is 
seldom  quite  commonplace,  and,  as  Mr.  Warner  points 
out  in  introducing  “The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,” 
Scott  united  the  feelings  of  the  old  days  and  the  new. 
He  loved  war,  adventures,  midnight  forays,  chivalric 
deeds,  fair  maids,  stout  warriors,  castles,  and  all  that 
the  healthy  modern  boy  or  girl  loves.  Of  “ Paradise 
Lost,”  in  “ Arnold’s  British  Classics  for  Schools,”  it 
need  only  be  said  that  Mr.  J.  Sargeaunt’s  introduction 
will  make  much  in  Milton  that  is  grandly  obscure  to 
the  average  mind  quite  intelligible,  and  will  also 
prepare  the  student’s  mind  for  the  sustained  magnificence 
of  Milton’s  style  and  theme.  The  other  volumes  of 
Milton  before  us  are  in  continuation  of  previous  books. 

Of  the  five  volumes  from  Messrs.  Macmillan  included 
in  our  list,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  each  will 
serve  its  purpose  in  every  respect.  In  preparing 
Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson, 
Mr.  R.  F.  Winch  found  that  he  had  nothing  to  say,  and 
has  consequently  said  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
Why,  in  a book  of  this  sort,  he  should  apologize 
for  notes  as  a necessary  evil  we  do  not  pretend  to 
make  out.  His  notes  are  very  full,  and  are  certainly 
in  no  way  an  evil.  Pope’s  “ Essay  on  Man  ” is 
introduced,  with  an  account  of  Pope  and  his 
work,  and  comprehensively  annotated  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
Morris.  Addison,  like  his  contemporary  Pope,  con- 
sidered that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  was  man  ; 
and  declared  himself  a spectator  of  mankind  rather 
than  one  of  the  species.  But  for  the  class-room  Addi- 
son’s style,  his  manner  rather  than  his  matter,  is 
perhaps  chiefly  important,  though  Mr.  Deighton  in  his 
volume  of  “ Coverley  Papers  ” holds  out  no  hope  to  the 
young  aspirant  after  literary  style  that  he  will  ever 
catch  the  “airy  grace,”  whatever  that  may  mean,  with 
which  Mr.  Spectator  bears  himself  along.  To  the  de- 
lightful selection  of  Cowper’s  “ Shorter  Poems,”  in- 
stinct with  kindly  humour  and  genuine  good  feeling, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Webb  supplies  a lengthy  introductory  “ Life.” 
In  preparing  “ Chosen  English”  Miss  Ellis,  the  editor 
and  annotator,  has  endeavoured  not  unsuccessfully  to 
discover  most  interesting  passages  from  the  works 
of  the  authors  mentioned,  and  has  commented  on  them 
with  “ sympathetic  erudition.”  Bacon’s  “Advancement 
of  Learning,”  Book  II.,  is  a volume  to  be  carefully 
perused,  it  seems  to  us,  by  those  charged  with  the 
guidance  of  others,  rather  than  by  students  themselves. 

MATHEMATICAL. 

“ Elements  of  Geometry.”  By  George  C.  Edwards, 

Ph.B.  London  : Macmillan.  1896. 

“ A Primer  of  the  History  of  Mathematics.”  By  W. 

W.  Rouse  Ball.  London  : Macmillan.  1896. 

“ Elementary  Mensuration.”  By  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A. 

London  : Macmillan.  1896. 

“ An  Elementary  1 tise  on  Mensuration.”  By  B.  T. 

Moore.  London  : George  Bell.  1896. 

“ Mensuration.”  By  the  Rev.  Dawson  Clarke,  M.A. 

London  : Rivington,  Percival.  1896. 

“ Practical  Trigonometry.”  By  Henry  Adams. 

London  : Whittaker.  1896. 

“ Geometrical  Drawing.”  By  W.  N.  Wilson,  M.A. 

Third  edition,  revised.  London  : Longmans, 

Green.  1896. 

“ Euclid.”  Books  I.  and  II.  By  R.  Lachlan,  Sc.D. 

London  : Arnold.  1896. 
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“ Visual  Arithmetic  and  Visual  Arithmetic  for  Juniors.” 
Arranged  for  English  Schools.  By  Johanna 
Wulfson.  London  : George  Philip.  1896. 

THE  impatience  of  any  but  the  directest  way,  which 
seems  to  differentiate  the  American  from  the 
English  mind,  is  curiously  shown  in  the  constant  arrival 
of  new  mathematical  methods,  and  particularly  in  novel 
and  sometimes  odd  attacks  upon  the  obstruction  and 
delays  in  geometrical  teaching.  We  are  such  conser- 
vatives, that  even  the  introduction  of  abbreviations  for 
the  fair  round  words  of  the  propositions  has  been  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  and  much  more  so  the  substitution 
of  downright  symbols.  It  is  still  too  much  to  expect 
English  mathematical  teachers  to  recognize  the  Arabic 
numerals  during  their  geometrical  instructions.  This 
book  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  will  have  as  much  chance  of 
entering  an  English  public  school  as  a motor  car  a 
cathedral  cloister.  The  main  idea  he  works  upon  is 
rotation,  and  his  first  theorem  is  that  “Two  planes  may 
be  made  to  coincide,”  meaning,  apparently,  “ any  two 
planes.”  He  prefers  grades  to  degrees.  And  here  is 
the  proof  of  the  equality  of  all  the  exterior  angles  of 
any  polygon  to  what  the  English  mathematical  master 
will  for  generations  yet  speak  of  as  four  right  angles: — 
“If  on  the  perimeter  of  any  convex  polygon  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  figure  we  take  any 
point,  as  (S),  and  traverse  the  perimeter,  starting  in  the 
direction  indicated  and  returning  to  (S),  we  shall  at  the 
vertices  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E have  made  changes  of 
direction  to  the  left  amounting  in  all  to  a complete 
rotation,  or  360°. 

“ Figure  (b)  represents  a re-entrant  polygon. 

“As  in  the  convex  polygon,  traversing  the  perimeter 
from  (S),  starting  in  the  direction  indicated,  and 
arriving  at  (S),  a complete  rotation  will  have  been 
made.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  at  A the  change  of 
direction  is  to  the  left , at  B it  is  to  the  right , at  C,  D, 
E,  and  F it  is  to  the  left. 

“Let  P beany  point  in  the  plane.  From  P draw 
lines  parallel  to  the  lines  of  fig.  b,  which  indicate  the 
changes  of  direction  at  the  succeeding  vertices. 

“We  see  that  the  angles  at  A,  C,  D,  E,  and  F are 
positive,  while  the  angle  at  B is  negative.  And  we  see 
that  the  aggregate,  or  the  algebraic  sum,  is  360°. 
Q.E.D.” 

That  there  is  a certain  justification  for  these  attempts 
at  a shorter  but  still  systematic  cut  to  the  results  of 
what  we  should  consider  in  an  English  school  fairly 
advanced  geometrical  work,  is  undeniable  in  the  face 
of  three  or  four  new  text-books  in  mensuration,  new  or 
in  new  editions.  That  of  Mr.  Stevens,  however,  pro- 
fesses to  be  not  so  much  a short  cut  as  a course  of 
questions  to  reinforce  the  regular  mathematical  develop- 
ment. But  his  eye  is  on  the  Royal  Military  College 
examinations  nevertheless.  Mr.  Moore’s  conception  of 
mensuration  is  also  of  a complementary  character.  He 
rejects  empirical  formula  altogether,  so  that  his  book  is 
genuinely  mathematical.  It  is  founded  on  elementary 
mathematics  up  to  about  the  standard  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Arts  Examination  of  London  University,  and 
it  would  serve  very  admirably  to  round  off  and  complete 
the  training  of  a boy  who  did  not  contemplate  the  higher 
mathematics — a London  medical  student,  for  instance. 
But  Mr.  Adams’s  “Practical  Trigonometry”  and  Mr. 
Clarke’s  “ Mensuration  ” are  open  and  avowed  cuts, 
the  one  to  everyday  needs,  the  other  to  the  examination 
problem.  Mr.  Wilson’s  “ Geometrical  Drawing,”  an 
excellent  work  with  proofs,  is  in  a revised  third  edition. 

Dr.  Lachlan’s  edition  of  the  first  two  books  of 
“ Euclid  ” has  excellently  clear  figures  and  is  para- 
graphed very  ably. 

It  is  not  often  that  a reviewer  of  mathematical  works 
can  confess  that  he  has  read  one  of  them  through  from 
cover  to  cover  without  abatement  c interest  or  fatigue. 
But  that  is  true  of  Mr.  Rouse  Balias  wonderfully  enter- 
taining little  “ History  of  Mathematics,”  which  we 
heartily  recommend  to  even  the  quite  rudimentary 
mathematician.  The  capable  mathematical  master  will 
not  fail  to  find  a dozen  interesting  facts  therein  to  season 
his  teaching. 

We  may  notice  here  Mrs.  Wulfson’s  rendering  of 
Dr.  Von  Moenik’s  “Visual  Arithmetic  for  Juniors,” 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  governess  and 
preparatory  schoolmaster. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

“Earth  Knowledge.”  Parts  I.  and  II.  Ninth  edition. 
By  W.  Jerome  Harrison  and  H.  Rowland  Wake- 
field. London  : Blackie  & Son.  1896. 

“ Elementary  Physiology.”  By  J.  K.  Ainsworth  Davis. 

London  : Blackie  & Son.  1896. 

“ Physiology.”  By  A.  Macalister,  LL.D.,  M.D. 
London  : Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. 1896. 

“ Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry.”  By  G.  S.  Turpin. 

London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

“Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.”  By  Joseph 
Harrison.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 
“Principles  of  Metallurgy.”  By  Arthur  H.  Hiorns. 

London:  Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

“ Heat  and  the  Steam  Engine.”  By  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Warren,  M.A.  Dublin  : Hodges,  Figgis,  & Co. 
1896. 

“The  Practical  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry.”  By 
Ludwig  Gattermann,  Ph.D.  New  York  : The 

Macmillan  Co.  1896. 

“An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Rocks.”  London: 
The  British  Museum  Trustees.  1896. 

“Light.”  By  H.  P.  Highton,  M.A.  London:  Riving- 
ton,  Percival,  & Co.  1896. 

“Geology.”  By  C.  L.  Barnes,  M.A.  London: 
Rivington,  Percival,  & Co.  1896. 

“Telescopic  Astronomy.”  By  A.  Fowler.  London: 
George  Philip.  1896. 

THE  trail  of  South  Kensington  is  still  painfully  evident 
on  the  majority  of  science  text-books  of  English 
origin.  And  the  corpulent  compilation  of  Messrs. 
Harrison  and  Wakefield,  of  which  one  volume  is  in  its 
sixth  and  the  other  in  its  ninth  edition,  comes  to  bear 
witness  to  the  sustained  vitality  of  text-book  cramming 
under  Department  auspices.  This  “physiography” 
appears  to  be  a kind  of  elementary  omniscience, 
scientific  tit-bits  ; on  one  page  a dissertation  upon 
“the  porosity  of  liquids” — what  modern  scientific 
man  talks  of  the  porosity  of  liquids? — on  another 
“The  Two-Fluid  Theory  of  Electricity” — dead  and 
buried,  one  might  have  thought,  long  ago  ; on  another, 
again,  “ A Table  of  Atomic  Weights  ” ; then  a snippit 
about  Encrinital  Limestone ; and  other  articles  on 
Hygrometers,  the  Calendar,  Sidereal  Spectra,  Eclipses, 
a perfect  scientific  marine  store.  There  is  no  progres- 
sion, no  adequate  explanations,  no  educational  value 
anywhere  in  this  scholastic  rummage  sale.  Messrs. 
Gregory  and  Wells  desiccated  Professor  Reyer’s  most 
stimulating  and  valuable  pamphlets  on  mountain  build- 
ing into  a brief  matter  of  three  or  four  pages  ; here  it 
is  further  compressed  into  a page  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  leaving  out  about  half  of  the  Gregory- 
Wells  quintessence.  Of  course  the  whole  value  of 
Reyer’s  work  lies  in  the  stimulus  of  his  discussion,  which 
is  here  eliminated.  And  at  the  end  come  the  ridiculous 
examination  questions  set  by  the  South  Kensington 
Examiners,  quite  sufficiently  shifting  the  responsibility 
for  this  chaos  from  the  shoulders  of  Messrs.  Harrison 
and  Wakefield.  In  the  same  series,  and  of  the  same 
character,  is  the  “ Physiology  ” of  Professor  Ainsworth 
Davis,  who  attempts  to  make  up  for  a decided  lack  of 
lucidity  by  a sporadic  use  of  Clarendon  type.  This  kind 
of  thing  : — 

“ (The  skin)  is  an  excretory  organ— the  excretion 
being  called  perspiration  or  sweat— it  helps  to  regulate 
the  temperature  of  the  body  and  it  is  the  chief 
organ  of  touch.  The  structure  of  a magnified  section 
of  the  skin  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  is  re- 
presented in  fig.  75.  . . .” 

One  might  think  that  text-book  writers  regarded 
Clarendon  type  as  a sort  of  charm  to  bring  a volume  luck. 
Professor  Macalister’s  book  is  just  such  another,  but 
he  seems  to  keep  his  Clarendon  almost  entirely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arbitrarily  selected  substantives 
jump  violently  out  at  the  reader.  Why  Professor 
Macalister  should  occupy  time  of  value  to  science  in 
writing  a book  in  a space  “ too  small  for  the  adequate 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject,”  and  admit  in  the 
preface  that  “ knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  by  read- 
ing alone,”  when  he  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  not 
one  in  ten  of  the  readers  of  this  book  of  his  will  ever 
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attempt  an  experiment,  and  why  a Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  should  publish  a work  of 
this  type,  we  cannot  even  guess. 

Mr.  Turpin’s  little  volume,  although  also  evidently 
produced  under  the  influence  of  examinations,  is  in  its 
plain  and  understandable  illustrations  and  its  practicable 
quantitative  experiments  a much  more  hopeful  work, 
and  indicates  very  clearly  the  steady  advance  that  is 
being  made  throughout  the  country  in  the  teaching  of 
chemistry.  Analytical  tables  for  a mixture  within  certain 
defined  limits  are  given,  but  the  rationale  of  the  re- 
actions is  explained  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  a necessarily 
cursory  examination  by  the  reviewer  goes.  And  equally 
meritorious  in  its  way  seems  the  straightforward  little 
handbook  upon  geometrical  drawing  by  Messrs.  Harri- 
son & Baxandall,  who  are  evidently  experienced  and 
capable  teachers.  The  “ Metallurgy  ” of  Mr.  Hiorns 
is  also  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  run  of  South  Kensing- 
ton cram-books,  with  their  suggestions  of  a sweated 
ignoramus  wielding  paste  and  scissors.  The  illustra- 
tions are  plain,  simple,  and  sufficient,  and  there  is 
evidently  adequate  knowledge  behind  the  full  and 
explicit  text.  Apart  from  the  density  of  the  print,  it 
seems  to  be  an  altogether  satisfactory  text-book.  Mr. 
Warren’s  book  on  the  Steam  Engine  is  honestly  written 
to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  syllabus,  and  that 
is  as  much  notice  as  it  deserves. 

From  the  Macmillan  Company  of  New  York,  how- 
ever, comes  evidence  of  the  steady  advances  made  by 
the  science  teachers  of  America,  and  incidentally  of  the 
operations  of  the  existing  copyright  law,  in  the  form  of 
a translation  of  Professor  Gattermann’s  laboratory 
book,  a smaller  work  than  that  of  Dr.  Lassar  Cohn, 
but  one  which  it  would  hardly  pay  to  translate  for  the 
use  only  of  the  English  student  who  did  not  know 
German.  Apart  from  the  larger  number  of  advanced 
science  students  in  America  who  read  only  English  with 
comfort,  the  necessity  of  printing  across  the  Atlantic 
in  order  to  preserve  copyright  must  inevitably  tend  in 
the  future  to  give  the  Transatlantic  translator  and  text- 
book writer  an  advantage  over  their  British  competitors. 
But  what  a book  this  is,  eloquent  of  sound  and  thorough 
work,  splendidly  arranged,  patiently  prosecuted  ! One 
turns  again  to  the  puny  British  books  with  a patriotic 
blush  ; one  tawdry  little  text-book  by  Professor  Ains- 
worth Davis  (of  the  Welsh  University),  and  an  insuffi- 
cient shillingsworth  of  half-knowledge  by  Professor 
Macalister,  of  Cambridge  ! 

However,  there  is  a consolation  to  be  found  among 
these  text-books.  The  sixpenny  “ Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Rocks,”  emanating  from  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  is  well  up  to  the  standard  of  previous  publica- 
tions from  the  same  source.  Mr.  Fletcher  has  steered 
a skilful  course  between  superficiality  and  over-elabora- 
tion, and  his  Guide  will  be  as  good  an  elementary  text- 
book on  the  subject  to  all  within  reach  of  the  Museum, 
that  any  student,  however  exacting,  could  possibly 
require.  After  a batch  of  departmental  text-books,  it 
comes  to  one  with  absolutely  luminous  effect.  And 
Mr.  Highton’s  book  on  “ Light  ” is  the  first  real  school- 
book in  science  quite  free  of  the  Kensington  influence 
that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  for  some  time. 
It  is  a really  educational  work.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Messrs.  Rivington,  Percival,  & Co.,  who  sent  it  to 
us,  have  the  common  weakness  of  publishers  for  a 
series,  and  with  it  comes  a quite  uncalled-for  “ Geology” 
by  Mr.  Barnes.  It  is  like  a dozen  others — antiquated 
and  unsightly  electros,  vertical  tabulation  of  beds,  no 
horizontal  sections  and  no  maps,  and  feebleness  upon 
the  zoological  classification.  Mr.  Barnes,  for  instance, 
thinks  that  lamellibranchs  are  “lower”  than  gastero- 
pods,  and  that  the  septa  of  Ammonites  (no  figure)  can 
be  seen  to  be  “ jagged  ” from  the  outside  of  the  shell. 

Mr.  Fowler’s  book  is  a straightforward  and  useful 
piece  of  work  to  which  we  would  especially  call  the 
attention  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.  His 
star  maps  for  the  chief  constellations  will  be  found  par- 
ticularly sane  and  practicable.  Like  all  South  Kensing- 
ton students  when  they  write  on  astronomy,  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  explain  how  one  may  make  a two-inch 
telescope  for  oneself — which  shows  a pretty  weakness 
for  his  alma  mater.  Read  together  with  Mr.  Gregory’s 
“Vault  of  Heaven,”  this  will  make  an  admirable  intro- 
duction to  astronomical  science. 


CLASSICAL. 

“ Gildersleeve’s  Latin  Grammar.”  Third  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  By  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  Gonzalez  Lodge,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin 
in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  London  : Macmillan  & 
Co.  1896. 

“The  GEconomicus  of  Xenophon.”  With  Introduction, 
Summaries,  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
full  Indexes.  By  Hubert  Ashton  Holden,  M.A., 
LL.  D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

“The  Eighth  Book  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.” 
With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Charles  Haines 
Keene,  M.A.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 
“Readings  in  Horace.”  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Elgood, 

A. K.C.L.  London  : Swan  Sonnenschein  & Co. 

1896. 

“ Livy — The  Hannibalian  War  ; being  Selections  from 
Books  XXIII.  and  XXIV.”  By  Edward  P.  Cole- 
ridge, B.A.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 
“The  Gallic  War  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.”  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Appendices.  By  John  Brown, 

B. A.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Humanity, 
Glasgow  University.  London  : Blackie  & Son. 
1896. 

“ Cesar’s  Gallic  War.”  Books  III.-V.  Edited  by  M. 

T.  Tatham.  London  : Edward  Arnold.  1896. 

“ The  Retreat  from  Syracuse.  From  Thucydides, 
Book  VII.”  Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  some- 
time Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master  in  Cheltenham  College.  London  : 
Rivington,  Percival,  & Co.  1896. 

“ Extracts  for  Translation.”  Selected  by  R.  C.  Jebb, 
Litt.  D.,  M.P.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  H.  Jackson,  Litt.D., 
Fellow  and  Praelector  of  Trinity  College,  and  W. 
E.  Currey,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  ofTrinity  College. 
London  : G.  Bell  & Sons.  1896. 

“ The  Story  of  Aeneas  : Selections  from  the  Aeneid  of 
Virgil.”  Part  I.  (Aen.  1,  vi.)  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  By  A.  Hadrian  Allcroft, 
M.A.  London:  Blackie  & Son.  1896. 

“A  First  Greek  Reading  Book.”  By  A.  Sidgwick, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  London  : Rivington,  Percival,  & Co. 
1896. 

“ Greek  Conjunctions.”  By  H.  Pitman,  M.A.  London: 
Rivington,  Percival,  & Co.  1896. 

“ Latin  Lessons  for  Beginners.”  By  A.  R.  S.  Hallidie, 
M.A.  London  : Rivington,  Percival,  & Co. 

1896.  ^ 

“ Easy  Continuous  Latin  Prose.”  By  Frank  Ritchie, 
M.A.  London  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1896. 

“ Latin  Vocabularies.”  Compiled  by  E.  D.  Stone, 
M.A.  Printed  privately  by  Rivington,  Percival,  & 
Co.  1896. 

NEARLY  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  Professor 
Gildersleeve  published  his  “ Latin  Grammar,”  and 
the  second  edition  appeared  in  1872.  Since  the  later  of 
these  two  dates  Latin  philology  has  assumed  a new 
face,  and  if  the  positive  advance  in  knowledge  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  labour  spent  on  inventing,  discussing, 
and  discarding  new  theories,  there  is  little  chance  for  a 
treatise  to  be  accepted  as  complete  when  it  is  more  than 
five  years  old.  We  welcome  the  appearance,  therefore, 
of  the  enlarged  edition  in  which  Professor  Lodge  has 
brought  up  to  date  the  labours  of  his  senior  collaborateur. 
It  is  not  intended  to  be  learnt.  The  prodigy  has  not 
yet  gone  to  school  who  would  face  a Grammar  of  more 
than  500  closely  printed  pages.  Its  purpose  is  to  sup- 
plement and  explain  the  more  summary  statements  of 
the  class-book — to  supersede  “ Roby”  until  in  turn  it  is 
superseded  by  a revised  edition  of  that  excellent,  if 
rather  formidable,  compilation.  In  point  of  accuracy 
and  intelligible  arrangement  the  present  work  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  it  faithfully  reflects  the  latest 
lights  and  all  the  multifarious  minutice,  some  im- 
portant and  many  meticulous,  which  are  now  included 
under  the  name  of  Latin  Grammar. 

The  merits  of  Dr.  Holden’s  commentary  on 
Xenophon’s  “ CEconomicus  ” have  already  been  pointed 
out  in  our  columns.  We  might,  therefore,  content 
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ourselves  with  congratulating  him  on  having  gained 
the  honour  and  profits  of  a fifth  edition.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  mention  that  the  present  issue  is  something  more 
than  a replica  of  the  original  work.  Indeed,  it  repre- 
sents, he  tells  us,  twelve  months  of  undivided  attention. 
One  of  the  most  welcome  features  of  the  revision  is 
that  he  has  induced  himself  to  prune  down  the 
exuberance  of  some  of  his  Notes,  and  so  bring  them 
within  the  grasp  of  ordinary  students,  while  a new  and 
very  useful  little  Introduction  has  been  added — partly 
based  on  the  labours  of  A.  Zeising.  If  the  interesting 
Dialogue  to  which  Dr.  Holden  has  devoted  so  much 
labour  is  ever  adopted,  as  he  hopes,  as  “ a standard 
work  in  our  higher  educational  institutions,”  it  is  not 
likely  that  his  edition  will  soon  be  superseded.  If  he  is 
not  quite  above  the  suspicion  of  book-making,  he 
never  allows  the  requirements  of  business  to  derogate 
from  the  claims  of  scholarship. 

Mr.  Keene  has  produced  an  interesting,  though  expur- 
gated, edition  of  the  Eighth  Book  of  the  Metamorphoses, 
which  describes,  among  other  fairy  tales  of  religion, 
the  transformation  of  Ariadne,  the  death  of  Icarus,  the 
Calydonian  boar-hunt,  and  the  experiences  of  Philemon 
^.nd  Baucis.  The  Notes,  as  might  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Keene,  are  of  something  more  than  an  elementary 
character  ; they  are,  in  fact,  worthy  of  the  excellent 
“ Classical  Series  ” to  which  the  volume  belongs. 

In  “Readings  in  Horace”  Mr.  Elgood  has  jotted  down 
his  independent  reflections  on  various  passages  in  the 
writings  of  Horace,  and  is  sometimes  good  enough  to 
point  out  where  previous  commentators  have  gone 
wrong.  We  will  quote  his  views  on  cc.  iii.  14,  10-12: — 
“ Vos  o pueri  et  puellae 
Jam  virum  expertee  male  ominatis 
Parcite  verbis.” 

The  pueri,  he  thinks,  were  of  the  disrespectful 
-class  who  (Sat.  i.  3,  134)  made  game  of  the  wise 
and  good,  and  the  puellce  were  the  fit  associates  of 
ribalds.  Jam  virum  expertce  is,  therefore,  rendered 
- wanton . Excellent  Mr.  Elgood  ! “It  seems  to  me 

most  unlikely,”  he  explains,  “ that  the  returning  soldiers 
and  their  wives  would  stand  in  need  of  this  very  urgent 
warning  ; but  it  might  well  be  a very  salutary  and 
necessary  counsel  to  that  class  to  whom  I suggest  it  is 
addressed,  with  regard  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.” 
But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  suggestion  that  Novisque 
rebus  infidelis  Allobrox  should  be  written  Novisque  rebus 
in  fidelis  Al/obrox?  The  in,  you  observe,  governs  novis 
rebus ! The  reason  assigned  is  that  Horace  always 
looked  on  the  favourable  side  of  human  nature.  Again, 
excellent  Mr.  Elgood  ! Perhaps  he  will  suggest  an 
•emendation  of  our  exclamation — Excellent,  Mr.  Elgood  ! 

Mr.  Coleridge  has  compiled  a workmanlike  reading 
book  in  Livy  for  young  lads,  and  made  it  as  interesting 
as  possible  by  means  of  a brief  Introduction  and  short 
but  sufficient  Notes.  Like  other  volumes  in  the  “Elemen- 
tary Classics  ” series,  it  enjoys  the  doubtful  advantage 
of  being  provided  with  a Vocabulary 

Mr.  Brown’s  “Gallic  War”  is  a workmanlike  little 
book.  The  notes  are  brief  and  clear.  The  only  fault 
of  the  Introduction,  which  deals  chiefly  with  the  history' 
of  Druidism  and  with  Roman  military  organization,  is 
that  it  is  rather  too  elaborate  for  quite  young  boys. 
Probably  they  will  not  read  it  unless  they  are  compelled. 
Still  the  discipline  would  be  useful. 

Mr.  Tatham  has  evidently  spent  a good  deal  of  labour 
on  his  edition  of  Books  III.-V.  of  the  “ Gallic  War,” 
which  is  intended,  he  explains,  as  a sequel  to  Messrs. 
Hadden  and  Harrison’s  work  on  the  first  two  books. 
Some  attention  is  paid  to  military  topics,  and  the  notes 
and  points  of  scholarship  are  direct  and  sensible. 

Mr.  Rouse  has  prepared — for  the  use  of  Fifth  Form 
boys — a most  handy  little  reading  book  from  Thucydides, 
with  excellent  Notes,  a good  historical  Introduction,  and 
a map  illustrating  the  retreat  of  the  Athenians  after  the 
disastrous  expedition  against  Syracuse.  As  his  object 
is  to  inoculate  young  scholars  with  a love  for  his  author, 
it  is  well  that  he  has  left  out  “ a few  of  the  more 
crabbed  passages.” 

We  have  to  thank  the  three  distinguished  scholars 
whose  names  stand  on  the  title-page  for  a new  and 
cheaper  edition  of  their  “ Extracts  for  Translation,”  the 
originals,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  “Translations”  which 
have  been  found  so  useful  by  practical  schoolmasters. 


With  the  assistance  of  these  two  books,  fungentes  vice 
cotis,  the  humdrum  teacher  may  catch  the  trick  of 
brilliancy. 

Mr.  Allcroft’s  plan — it  is  not  a bad  one — for  interest- 
ing boys  in  the  adventure  of  Aineas  is  to  pick  out  Virgil’s 
purpurei  panni,  those  which  are  not  too  difficult,  and 
set  them  in  an  English  prose  narrative.  In  this  way  a 
class  of  beginners  might  imbibe  some  knowledge  of  the 
author’s  style,  perhaps  some  admiration  of  it,  and  they 
would  certainly  be  enabled  to  get  a general  idea  of  the 
Epic.  As  it  is,  a whole  term  is  often  devoted  to  a single 
book.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Allcroft  will  be  encouraged 
to  complete  his  scheme  by  dealing  with  the  latter  half 
of  the  poem  in  the  same  way.  The  majority  of  persons 
who  are  supposed  to  have  received  a classical  education 
have  never  got  beyond  Book  VI. 

The  Greek  stories  contained  in  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  First 
Reading  Book  are  really  easy,  thanks  to  the  form  in 
which  he  has  thrown  them.  Some  are  extracted,  with 
the  necessary  modifications,  from  classical  authors  ; 
and  others,  like  the  true  tale  of  the  Watch  and  the 
Monkey,  have  now  for  the  first  time  received  the 
honours  of  Greek.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty 
of  composing  in  that  language  that  so  accomplished  a 
master  of  the  art  as  Mr.  Sidgwick  should  express  a 
doubt  that  he  can  have  “ escaped  errors  in  1,600  lines 
of  Greek.”  We  do  not  intend  to  correct  his  exercises. 
The  introductory  matter,  relating  to  grammar  and 
syntax,  is  sound,  of  course,  and  is  arranged  in  such 
a way  as  to  be  as  little  as  possible  repulsive. 
Mr.  Sidgwick  is  quite  right  in  laying  down  that  “ all 
who  learn  a new  language  should  begin  at  once  with 
reading.”  This  will  make  them  understand  the  neces- 
sity of  going  back  to  the  elements,  if  they  have  in  them 
the  makings  of  scholarship.  If  they  have  not,  it  does 
not  matter  how  they  learn  their  Greek.  It  is  all  wasted 
labour. 

Mr.  Pitman  has  made  a collection  of  the  chief  uses, 
logical  and  idiomatic,  of  the  Greek  conjunctions  ; and 
the  published  result  may  be  serviceable  to  incompetent 
teachers  or  to  students  groping  along  the  path  of  self- 
instruction.  If  there  is  nothing  original  in  the  booklet, 
there  is  nothing  pretentious.  He  gives  the  right  mean- 
ings to  the  phrases  he  has  arranged — which  almost 
anybody  might  do  ; and  he  has  not  been  tempted  into 
the  sophistries  of  explanation — a blunder  which  many 
of  his  betters  have  not  avoided. 

The  object  professed  by  Mr.  Hallidie  is  to  supply  in 
a single  volume  all  the  “ grounding  ” required  by  pupils 
in  middle-class  schools.  It  contains,  therefore,  the 
elements  of  grammar  and  a sufficient  number  of  exer- 
cises for  translation  into  Latin  and  from  it.  The  aim  is 
humble  ; but  it  has  been  attained. 

The  passages  of  English  selected  by  Mr.  Ritchie  for 
Latin  prose  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  are 
graduated  in  point  of  difficulty.  The  first  part  of  the 
book  is  occupied  with  Notes  on  Syntax,  which  supply 
all  the  help  required  by  a beginner. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Stone  has  arranged  a series  of  vocabularies 
for  boys  to  learn  by  heart.  It  is  quite  true,  as  he  says, 
that  after  mastering  the  rules  of  syntax  many  young 
lads  are  “wholly  unprovided  with  the  bricks  of  which 
sentences  are  to  be  built.”  But  we  are  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Stone’s  method,  though  it  can  do  no  harm,  is  the 
most  useful  or  most  intelligent  way  of  supplying  the 
want. 

FOREIGN. 

French. 

“A  French  Grammar  for  Schools.”  By  G.  Eug&ne 
Fasnacht.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

“The  Tutorial  French  Grammar.”  By  Ernest  Weekly, 
M.A.,  London,  and  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.,  Cambridge 
and  London.  London  : W.  B.  Clive.  1896. 

“ Exercises  for  the  Study  of  French.”  Book  I.  By  E. 
A.  Brandon,  B.A.,  and  H.  E.  Duriaux.  London  : 
Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

“ Exercises  for  the  Study  of  French.”  By  E.  A. 

Brandon,  B.A.,  and  H.  E.  Duriaux.  Printed  on 
perforated  detachable  pages.  London  : Macmillan 
& Co.  1896. 

“ French  without  Tears.”  Vols.  I.  and  II.  By  Mrs. 
Hugh  Bell.  London  : Edward  Arnold.  1896. 
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“ French  and  English  Idioms  and  Proverbs.”  By 
Alphonse  Mariette.  London  and  Paris  : Librairie 
Hachette  et  Cie.  1896. 

“Macmillan’s  Selection  of  French  Idioms”  (Choix  de 
Gallicismes  et  d’Expressions  figures  du  Fran- 
gais  parl£).  Compiled  by  Madame  Plan,  with  a 
Preface  by  F.  F.  Roget.  London  : Macmillan 
& Co.  1896. 

“ Un  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits.”  Par  Emile  Souvestre. 
Edited,  &c.,  by  Louis  Moriarty,  M.A.  London  : 
Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

“ Contes  du  Petit  Chateau  ” (Le  Petit  Ravageot).  Par 
Jean  Mac£.  Edited,  &c.,  by  Stephane  Barlet. 
London  and  Paris  : Librairie  Hachette.  1896. 
“French  Unseens  for  Upper  Forms.”  By  Eugene 
Pelissier,  M.A.,  Sc.,  LL.B.  London  : Blackie  & 
Son,  Limited.  1896. 

“ French  Unseens  for  Middle  Forms.”  By  Eugene 
Pelissier,  M.A. , Sc.,  LL.B.  London  : Blackie  & 
Son,  Limited.  1896. 

“French  Literature.”  By  Marcel  Rosey.  London: 
Blackie  & Son,  Limited.  1896. 

“ French  Tales  for  Beginners.”  By  Marguerite  Ninet. 

London  : Blackie  & Son,  Limited.  1896. 

“The  Preceptor’s  French  Reader.”  By  Ernest  Weekly, 
M.A.  London  : W.  B.  Clive.  1896. 

“ Le  Si6ge  de  Paris.  Edited  by  F.  B.  Kirkman,  B.A. 

(Oxon.)  London  : Blackie  & Son.  1896. 

“ Le  Maitre  de  Forges.”  By  Georges  Ohnet.  Edited 
by  Professor  Henri  Testard.  London  and  Paris  : 
Librairie  Hachette.  1896. 

MR.  FASNACHT’S  new  “French  Grammar  for 
Schools  ” is  in  the  main  a condensation  of  his 
“ Synthetic  French  Grammar,”  and  is  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  a system  with  which  his  name  is  synonymous, 
both  analytic  and  synthetic — analytic,  in  exhibiting,  as 
fully  as  in  any  exclusively  analytic  treatise,  the  whole 
inflectional  system  of  the  French  language,  scientifically 
classified  ; synthetic  in  presenting  these  inflected  forms 
organically  embodied  in  sentences — in  which  associa- 
tion alone  the  author  holds  that  the  force  of  their 
meanings  and  functions  can  be  adequately  conveyed  to 
the  student’s  mind.  For,  “ Just  as  anatomy  is  nothing 
if  not  supplemented  by  physiology,  so  any  attempt  at 
mastering  Accidence  without  at  the  same  time  obtaining 
a mastery  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Syntax,  must 
necessarily  prove  abortive.”  “ Une  premiere  Edition 
n’est  jamais  qu’un  essai,”  wrote  Voltaire  to  Ciddeville. 
Hence  this  recent  application  of  the  pruning  knife  to 
what  a distinguished  grammarian,  bent  at  holiday  time 
on  letting  down  the  bemused  aspirant  to  the  politest  of 
speeches  as  gently  as  possible,  is  good  enough  to 
designate  “ excrescent  offshoots  only.” 

The  point  of  view  throughout  an  excellent  “ Tutorial 
French  Grammar  ” is  that  of  the  English  learner,  to 
conciliate  whom  have  we  not  “Cambridge  ribbons” 
for  des  rubans  bleu  del ? Hence  the  special  stress  laid 
upon  idiomatic  usages  in  which  the  two  languages 
differ  essentially,  while  grammatical  rules  which  are  the 
same  in  both  languages  are  not  emphasized.  The 
arrangement,  both  of  the  Accidence  and  of  the  Syntax, 
follows  the  traditional  order  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
leaving  to  the  reader,  who  is  encouraged  to  master  the 
main  outlines  of  the  subject,  before  attempting  to 
assimilate  masses  of  detail,  latitude  to  modify  this 
order,  among  the  authorities  consulted  being  Plattner, 
Chassang,  Brachet,  Robert,  Fasnacht,  and  Eve  and 
Baudiss. 

MM.  Duriaux  and  Brandon’s  admirable  “Exercises 
for  the  Study  of  the  French  Language”  appeal  to 
a more  youthful  class  of  students,  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  of  them  that  their  proper  practice, 
at  an  appropriate  age,  would  make  child’s  play  of  the 
mastery  of  the  most  advanced  grammatical  treatise, 
while  the  address  “ To  Teachers  ” by  which  they  are 
prefixed  may  be  read  with  advantage  and  interest  by 
those  old  boys  and  girls  who  would  fain  save  a coming 
generation  from  those  “tutorial”  inhumanities  con- 
nected with  the  Queen’s  English,  French  as  it  is  spoke 
atte  Bowe,  and  Portuguese  as  he  is  wrote,  of  their  own 
school  days.  “ Grammar,”  says  M.  Duriaux,  “ is  a 
science.  Acquire  the  language  first,  then  polish  it. 
The  reverse  seems  so  preposterous  that  I need  not 


insist  on  that  point.  Would  you  give  a workman  all 
the  instructions  respecting  the  polishing  and  cutting  of 
a diamond,  furnish  him  with  the  best  tools,  and  keep 
back  the  stone  ? ...  . The  first  point  is  that  a living 
language  should  be  taught  in  a living  manner — that  is, 
by  hearing  and  speaking,  and  not  by  reading.  There- 
fore let  the  ear  be  the  principal  factor,  not  the  eye.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  latter  is  to  be  disregarded.  No. 
It  is  a power,  especially  with  the  adult  student,  and  in 
view  of  reaching  any  aim  in  life,  every  power  in  us 
should  be  brought  to  bear  ; but  I would  let  it  come  as 
a secondary  help,  not  as  the  main  instrument  of  learning. 
....  No  books,  I mean  at  first.  No  grammars,  no 
dictionaries,  and  especially  no  literature,  which  is  the 
culmination,  not  the  basis,  of  a language.  ...  I have 
found  young  pupils  of  eleven  struggling  through  Vol- 
taire’s ‘ Si&cle  de  Louis  XIV.’  With  what  result? 
The  pupils  disliked  French,  and  did  not  learn  it.  The 
translation  of  a book  of  this  kind,  a coups  de  dictionnaire, 
does  not  teach  a language ; it  never  has  done  so,  and 
it  never  will!  ” This  vital  preface,  from  whose  twenty- 
two  pages  we  would  not  retrench  a word,  is  followed  by 
twenty-five  exercises  of  progressive  length  and  subject, 
beginning  with  the  morning  toilet,  passing  through 
household,  rural  and  social  avocations,  and  ending 
with  three  pages  on  “ Hunting  ” to  reward  the 
boy,  who,  we  readily  believe,  can,  after  a due 
course  of  this  simple  training,  “ understand  French 
well  enough  to  be  able  to  follow  and  enjoy  litera- 
ture lessons  given  entirely  in  French.”  So  much 
for  the  teacher’s  portion  of  the  work.  For  the  pupil 
there  are  eight  sixpenny  copies  of  the  exercises,  printed 
on  perforated  pages.  Each  lesson  is  printed  on  one 
side  of  the  page  only,  so  that  it  can  be  detached,  and' 
taken  home  to  be  written  or  learned  by  heart  by 
the  pupil  who  has  mastered  all  that  his  ear  can  teach 
him. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Bell,  in  “ French  without  Tears,”  en- 
livened by  illustrations  by  W.  Foster,  makes  a not 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  soften  the  sorrows  of  childhood. 
Personally,  in  view  of  such  unusual  phrases  as  “ La 
plume  est  en  deux,”  “ Elle  n’aime  pas  a avoir,”  and  “ Les 
poches  de  Georges  ” (which  he  has  converted  into  a 
receptacle  for  inkstand,  pens,  and  pencils)  “ sont  bien 
grandes,”  instead  of  “ entires,  bouffies,”  we  prefer  the 
French  of  M.  Duriaux.  Yet  this  booklet  has  merits, 
which  like  the  Japanese  heroine  in  a recent  comic  opera, 
we  “ cannot  explain  ” without  demonstration.  French 
with  Smiles,  by  all  means  ; for  he  were  a curmudgeon 
and  she  a Countess  Gruffenough  who  could  refuse  one 
to  the  story  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  “ canif  de  Charles  ” 
from  its  first  appearance  on  the  first  page  to  the  por- 
trayal of  its  disappearance  “ dans  la  poche  de  Robert  ” 
or  to  other  little  episodes  of  family  history. 

“Nor  can  it  be  honestly  contended,  as  some  have 
presumed  to  do,”  says  Professor  Mariette,  in  the  course 
of  a preface  that  is  at  once  an  autobiography  and  a pro- 
fession of  faith,  “that  proverbs  are  an  ungenteel  form 
of  speech  ; for,  without  venturing  to  bring  in  the  most 
sacred  authors,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  proverbs  have 
found  favour  with  such  master-minds  as  Shakspeare, 
Cervantes,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Moli&re,  and  La 
Fontaine.”  Quite  so.  Who  are  we  that  we  should 
question  the  gentility  of  these  great  shades  or  sit  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful  what  time  trouvfere  and  troubadour, 
great  singer,  pungent  scoffer,  voyou  and  street  arab 
raise  their  voices  in  the  wisdom  they  have  lent  to 
nations?  We  agree  with  the  compiler  of  “French 
and  English  Idioms  and  Proverbs”  that  “it  is  time 
. . . considering  the  material  improvements  accom- 
plished on  both  sides,  that  the  pernicious  effects  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  were  less  keenly  felt.”  Wherefore, 
more  power  to  the  “ stone  thrown,”  as  it  were,  under 
protest,  and  with  a dedicatory  hint  of  the  necessity  of 
august  sanction  to  an  “ historical  monument  of  too 
long  standing.” 

On  different  lines  is  Mme.  Plan’s  “ Choix  de 
Gallicismes  et  d’Expressions  figures  du  Fran^ais 
parl£,”  prepared  at  the  request  of,  and  edited  by,  M. 
Roget,  for  the  use  of  candidates  tor  the  L.L.A.  title 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  In  this  volume  the 
omission  of  the  English  corresponding  idiom  is  de- 
liberate, for  M.  Roget  holds  that  the  knowledge  of  a 
French  or  any  other  idiom  should  be  gathered  from  the 
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stock  on  which  it  grew,  “compared  with  and  dis- 
tinguished from  other  French  idioms,  or  synonymic 
terms,  or  ordinary  idiomatic  phrases.  What  does  an 
inexperienced  student  know  about  ‘ II  n’y  a que  le 
premier  pas  qui  coftte  ’ when  he  reads  in  the  opposite 
column,  ‘ In  for  a penny,  in  for  a pound  ’ ? The 
mental  images  evoked  do  not  correspond  . . . their 
respective  applications  are  the  outcome  of  different 
associations.  . . . This  little  volume  claims  to  be  on 
the  right  lines.  It  is  not  for  beginners  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  rudiments  or  unacquainted  with  the  grammatical 
processes  of  the  language,  but  . . . contains  as  much 
as  may  be  needed  by  boys  and  girls  preparing  for 
examination,  and  by  private  students  who  are  not 
expert  French  scholars.” 

We  have  to  acknowledge  two  charming  reading 
books  : — Emile  Souvestre’s  “ Philosophe  sous  lesToits,” 
annotated,  partly  translated,  and  provided  with  a 
vocabulary,  by  M.  Louis  Moriarty,  and  Jean  Mack’s 
inimitable  “ Petit  Ravageot,”  adequately  edited  by  M. 
St^phane  Barlet ; two  volumes  of  “ French  Unseens,” 
edited  by  M.  Eug&ne  Pelissier  ; an  “ Historical  Sketch 
of  French  Literature,  for  the  Use  of  Candidates  pre- 
paring for  French  Examinations,”  by  M.  Marcel  Rosey  ; 
“French  Tales  for  Beginners,”  by  Marguerite  Ninet  ; 
in  the  “Preceptor’s  Series,”  Mr.  Ernest  Weekly’s 
“ Preceptor’s  French  Reader,”  and  a cheap  but  excel- 
lent edition  of  M.  Sarcey’s  vivid  “ Sifege  de  Paris,” 
with  an  Introduction,  Biography,  and  Notes  by  Mr.  F. 
B.  Kirkman,  and  an  authorized  edition,  with  Notes  and 
a Summary  of  the  Play,  of  “ Le  Maitre  de  Forges.” 

German. 

“German  Conversation-Grammar.”  By  Emil  Otto, 
Ph.D.  Revised  by  Franz  Lange,  Ph.D.  Heidel- 
berg : Julius  Groos.  London  : David  Nutt ; Dulau 
& Co.  ; and  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  & Co.  1896. 
“The  Accidence  of  the  German  Language  : an 

Appendix  to  the  German  Conversation-Grammar.” 
By  Dr.  E.  Otto  and  Dr.  J.  Wright.  Heidelberg  : 
Julius  Groos.  London  : David  Nutt ; Dulau  & Co.  ; 
and  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  & Co.  1896. 

“First  German  Book.”  By  Dr.  E.  Otto.  Revised 
by  Franz  Lange,  Ph.D.  Heidelberg:  Julius  Groos. 
London  : David  Nutt  ; Dulau  & Co.  ; and  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  & Co.  1896. 

“ Materials  for  Translating  English  into  German.” 
By  Dr.  E.  Otto.  Revised  by  Dr.  J.  Wright. 
Heidelberg  : Julius  Groos.  London  : David  Nutt  ; 
Dulau  & Co.  ; and  Sampson  Low,  Marston, 
& Co.  1896. 

“ German  for  Beginners.”  By  L.  Harcourt.  Mar- 
burg : N.  G.  Elwert’sche  Verlags-Buchhandlung. 
London  : Whittaker  & Co.  1896. 

“ A First  German  Course.”  By  A.  R.  Lechner. 

London  : Blackie  & Son.  1896. 

“German  Dramatic  Scenes.”  By  C.  Abel-Musgrave. 

London  : Edward  Arnold.  1896 
“ German  Composition,  with  Notes.”  By  F.  Hundel. 
London  and  New  York  : Hirschfeld  Brothers. 
1896. 

“Practical  German  Readings,  Intermediate  and 
Advanced.”  By  L.  Happe.  London  and  Paris  : 
Hachette  & Co.  Boston  : Carl  Schoenhof.  1896. 
“Die  Belagerung  von  Gibraltar.”  Von  David  v. 

. Scharnhorst.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and  a 
German-English  Vocabulary,  by  A.  Weiss,  Ph.D. 
London  : Whittaker  & Co.  1896. 

The  twenty-sixth  edition  of  Dr.  Otto’s  “ German 
Conversation-Grammar,”  revised  by  Professor  Lange, 
is,  in  compliance  with  a request  of  many  teachers, 
enriched  by  a vocabulary  which  has  been  added 
to  the  English-German  exercises,  the  orthography 
used  being  that  adopted  by  the  various  German 
Governments.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  book  com- 
bines  the  grammatical  and  logical  exposition  of  the 
German  language  with  the  constant  application  of  its 
different  forms  and  rules  to  writing  and  speaking. 
“The  Accidence”  of  the  first  part  of  this  work  has 
been  printed  separately. 

Otto’s  “First  German  Book,”  intended  to  serve  the 
memory  rather  than  the  understanding,  is  an  introduc- 
tion for  the  use  of  beginners  to  the  preceding  more 
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logical  and  methodical  method.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  pupil  to  master  the  elements  of  the  language,  as 
given  in  this  little  guide-book,  before  applying  himself 
to  the  more  advanced  and  compendious  “ Conversation- 
Grammar.” 

“Materials  for  Translating  English  into  German” 
consists  of  a collection  of  short  extracts  from  good 
English  prose  writers,  arranged  gradually  and  accom- 
panied by  the  necessary  notes  and  references  to  the 
Grammar.  This  book,  taken  in  the  sequence  we  have 
indicated,  should  enable  the  student  to  write  a good 
German  letter. 

Miss  L.  Harcourt’s  “German  for  Beginners”  is 
the  fruit  of  twenty  years’  experience  in  teaching  German 
to  English  girls,  who  have  gone  to  Germany  to  learn 
German  conversationally  as  well  as  gain  some  know- 
ledge of  its  grammar  and  literature.  The  writer 
addresses  this  edition  to  Germans  teaching  their  own 
language  in  England,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  should  prove 
most  useful,  not  only  because  of  its  German  tone  and 
the  simplicity  of  its  language  and  subject-matter,  but 
mainly  for  the  effort  made  to  point  out  difficulties  that 
are  so  real  to  a beginner,  yet  are  seldom  realized  by 
any  but  the  most  experienced  teachers  of  their  own 
tongue. 

The  object  of  Lechner’s  “First  German  Course” 
is  to  supply  the  beginner  with  material  for  one  year’s 
study,  including  accidence,  elementary  syntax,  and 
exercises  in  translation  and  conversation.  In  the  trans- 
lation from  German  into  English  the  author  has  intro- 
duced continuous  prose  instead  of  the  more  usual 
isolated  sentences,  with  a view  of  relieving  a certain 
amount  of  drudgery  ; each  translation  being  headed  by 
a preparation  intended  to  be  learnt  by  heart  before  the 
piece  is  attempted.  Every  prose  piece,  which  is  not 
itself  conversational,  is  followed  by  a short  conversation, 
and  each  piece  contains  one  dominant  grammatical 
point,  to  which  attention  is  drawn  by  reference  to  the 
corresponding  paragraph  in  the  Grammar,  while  all 
nice  points  of  grammatical  usage  are  avoided,  as  value- 
less to  the  beginner. 

“ German  Dramatic  Scenes  ” is  the  title  given  by 
Mr.  Curt  Abel-Musgrave  to  twelve  short  plays  for  the 
use  of  schools.  The  writer’s  “ Interview  as  a Preface  ” 
best  explains  the  application  of  his  method  : — 

“ What  is  the  best  way  to  learn  a foreign  lan- 
guage ? ” 

“ Why,  to  go  to  a foreign  country  ....  and  it 
neither  costs  time  nor  money.  Every  morning  I travel 
with  my  boys  to  Germany,  or  to  France,  without  a 
ticket.  We  arrive  in  a second,  stay  there  for  an  hour, 
and  return  home  as  quick  as  lightning.  ...  At  the 
beginning  of  my  lesson  I say  : ‘ Boys,  now  we  are  in 
Germany  (or  in  France).  This  room  is  a German  (or  a 
French)  restaurant,  shop,  post  office,  railway  station, 
drawing-  or  dining-room.  You  cease  to  be  English 
boys  and  turn  into  foreign  waiters,  guests,  railway 
officials,  shopkeepers,  policemen,  soldiers,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  ’ . . . . and  then  we  play  a little  scene  in  a 
German  (or  French)  restaurant,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

I first  say  and  explain  a sentence,  they  repeat  it  each  in 
turn,  and  then  together.  As  soon  as  we  know  a sen- 
tence we  write  it  down.  The  next  sentence  is  linked 
to  the  preceding  one  by  the  logic  of  everyday  life  .... 
thus  the  scenes  breathe  reality  with  every  word.  As 
soon  as  we  know  a few  sentences  we  begin  to  act.” 

“ Where  ? ” 

“ In  our  class-room.  Every  boy  has  a special  part, 
but  he  must  also  know  every  word  of  the  whole  scene, 
and  during  the  representation  the  parts  are  continually 
changed  about.  . . . Every  few  weeks  we  have  a 
public  performance,  at  which  the  whole  school  is 
gathered  together.  On  this  occasion  we  dress  up, 
wear  beards,  turn  into  real  fathers,  mothers,  policemen, 
&c.,  drink  a Bock  or  eat  Gdnse-braten,  as  the  case  may 
be.  ...  I can  safely  say  that  my  pupils  converse  with 
ease  in  German  or  French  after  a year’s  study.  . . . 
My  ‘ Scenes’  giving  the  best  modern  German,  French, 
&c.,  instead  of  teaching  the  often  obsolete  language  of 
classical  authors.” 

These  little  scenes,  written  by  one  who  has  the  special 
grace  to  remember  that  he  has  been  a boy  himself,  are 
quite  entertaining.  No.  11,  in  which  are  a lodging- 
housekeeper,  a maid-servant,  a lieutenant,  a student, 
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and  an  exotic  musician,  besides  the  lieutenant’s  valet,  a 
cat  and  a dog-,  die  alle  drei  ausgelassen  sein  konnen,  falls 
notig  being  especially  delightful  from  the  young  actor’s 
point  of  view.  Even  we  ourselves,  in  our  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,  confess  to  feeling  ourselves  more  at  home 
in  scenes  such  as  these  and  others  enacted  at  a railway 
station,  a telegraph  office,  a non-smoking  carriage,  or 
an  eating-house,  than  in  the  high-toned  ones  which 
teem  with  inverted  presentations,  such  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  Fr.  v.  Moltke  to  Herr  Referendar  v.  Bismark, 
the  introduction  by  Commerzienrath  Krupp  to  his  son 
of  two  young  men  of  the  latter’s  own  age.  But  these 
be  trifles  light  as  air  and  innocuous  to  all  save  the 
crabbed  reviewer. 

The  latest  addition  to  Hossfeld’s  Educational  Series, 
“ German  Composition,  with  Notes  and  a Copious 
Selection  of  German  Idioms  and  Familiar  Phrases,” 
by  F.  Hundel,  is  in  two  parts,  containing  a collec- 
tion of  anecdotes,  extracts  from  various  authors,  and 
newspaper  articles.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are 
translations  of  phrases  and  expressions  occurring  in 
the  First  Part,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  an 
ordinary  dictionary,  and  would  be  unintelligible  to  any 
but  the  possessors  of  a very  advanced  idiomatic  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  while  there  are  no  notes  to  the 
Second  Part,  which  is  intended  for  scholars  who,  having 
mastered  most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  are 
preparing  for  examinations. 

M.  L.  Happe’s  “ Practical  German  Readings,  Inter- 
mediate and  Advanced,”  on  the  Bossert  and  Beck 
system,  are  a sequel  to  the  “ First  Part  for  Beginners  ” 
published  some  time  ago.  The  four  parts  of  this  later 
work  are  kept  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  The  first 
division,  consisting  of  easy  pieces,  is  a suitable  con- 
tinuation to  the  first  volume.  Parts  II.  and  III.  treat 
of  travels  and  biographies,  and  Part  IV.  is  a collection 
chosen  from  authors  who  have  chiefly  written  for  the 
young,  such  as  Grimm,  Hebei,  Liebeskind,  Herder,  and 
others.  In  some  cases  the  original  text  has  been 
slightly  altered  to  save  the  pupil  unnecessary  difficulties 
of  style  or  expression. 

An  essay  by  General  von  Scharnhorst — “ The  Siege  of 
Gibraltar  ” — the  reorganizer  of  the  Prussian  Army 
and  its  institutions,  and  the  originator  of  the  present 
Prussian  military  system,  has  been  chosen  by  Herr  A. 
Weiss  as  the  first  of  a series  of  “ Short  Military  Read- 
ings.” His  writings,  remarkable  for  elegance  of 
style,  terseness  and  lucidity  of  description,  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  editor’s  purpose.  Herr  Weiss  contri- 
butes annotations  concerning  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
Scharnhorst’s  style,  his  biography,  and  a comprehen- 
sive military  vocabulary.  The  orthography  is  that  used 
in  the  Prussian  schools,  with  the  latest  innovations 
suggested  by  Sachs,  Duden,  and  Wilmanns. 


DE  FIVAS’  FRENCH  CLASS-BOOKS 


Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  450  pp.,  price  2s.  6d.,  strongly  bound. 

DE  FIVAS,  GRAMMAR  OF  FRENCH  GRAMMARS. 

With  Exercises  and  Examples  Illustrative  of  every  Rule.  By  Dr.  De  Fivas, 
M.A.  Including  an  Appendix  on  the  History  and  Etymology  of  the  French 
Language.  Fifty-Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  the  Author’s 
latest  Notes,  Corrections,  and  Additions. 

“ The  best  French  grammar  we  have." — Ediicational  Times. 

“ It  is  a valuable  and  justly  popular  book.” — Journal  of  Education. 

DE  FIVAS,  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND 

READER.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised,  fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d.  cloth. 

“ Those  engaged  in  teaching  French  to  beginners  could  not  base  their  teaching 
upon  a more  useful  school-book." — Scotsman. 

DE  FIVAS,  GUIDE  TO  FRENCH  CONVERSATION. 

Thirty-Second  Edition,  i8mo.  2s.  6d.  bound. 

DE  FIVAS,  INTRODUCTION  a la  LANGUE  FRAN- 

CAISE.  Twenty-Eighth  Edition,  i2mo.  2s.  6d.  bound. 

DE  FIVAS,  BEAUTES  DES  ECRIVAINS  FRANCAIS, 

ANCIENS  ET  MODERNES.  Fifteenth  Edition,  i2mo.  2s.  6d.  bound. 

DE  FIVAS,  LE  TRESOR  NATIONAL.  (The  Translation 

of  English  into  French  at  sight.)  Seventh  Edition,  i2mo.  is.  6d.  cloth. 


BLACKWOODS’ 


NEW  AND  RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


ENGLISH  VERSE  for  JUNIOR  CLASSES. 

By  J.  Logie  Robertson,  M.A.,  First  English  Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies’ 
College. 

Part  I.  Chaucer  to  Coleridge.  Crown  8vo. 

price  is.  6d.  net. 

Part  II.  Nineteenth  Century  Poets.  Crown 

8vo.  is.  6d.  net.  [Just publisticd. 


A HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  the  same  Author.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Masson,  Edinburgh 
University.  Crown  8vo.  3s. 


EXERCISES  in  ANALYSIS,  PARSING  and 

CORRECTION  of  SENTENCES.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  limp,  6d. 


PASSAGES  for  PARAPHRASING.  With 

General  Principles  and  Examples  set  at  Leaving  Certificate  and  University 
Preliminary  Examinations.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  limp,  6d. 


EXERCISES  in  MENSURATION.  Complete 

Book,  128  pp.  is.  Also  in  Two  Parts,  paper,  4d.  ; cloth,  6d.  Answers  to 
each  Part,  2d. 


PRACTICAL  ARITHMETICAL  EXERCISES. 

For  Senior  Pupils.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  364  pp.  3s. 
With  Answers,  3s.  6d. 


HANDBOOK  of  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

A Complete  Course  of  Exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  with  Answers.  Large 
crown  8vo.  264  pp.  2s.  6d.  Also  in  Six  Parts  (Standards  I.  to  VII.),  each 
containing  1,200  Examples,  limp  cloth,  each  6d. 


MACKAY’S  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSIO- 

GRAPHY.  Re-written  and  Enlarged.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Diagrams,  specially  prepared  for  this  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  [In  the  press. 


ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  Complete  in 

One  Volume.  288  pp.  [ Immediately ■ 


INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  of  GEO- 

LOGY.  By  Dr.  Page.  New  Edition.  Revised  by  Professor  Lapworth. 

[In  preparation. 


ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  of  GEOLOGY. 

By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Professor 
Lapworth.  [In  preparation. 

PLAIN  PRINCIPLES  of  PROSE  COMPO- 

SITION.  By  Professor  Minto.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 


OUTLINES  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Dr.  Alex.  Mackay.  191st  Thousand.  Revised,  is. 


INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Dr. 

Alex.  Mackay.  Eighteenth  Edition,  Revised.  2s. 


ELEMFNTS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Dr  Alex.  Mackay.  55th  Thousand,  Revised.  3s. 


A WORKING  HANDBOOK  of  the  ANALY- 

SIS  of  SENTENCES.  New  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 


ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  and  COMPO- 

SITION.  With  numerous  Exercises.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  is. 


***  Detailed  Prospectus  on  application. 


London  : CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  & SON, 
7 Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS, 
EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
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PHILIPS’ 

SEMI-UPRIGHT”  COPYBOOKS 

HAVE  BEEN  EXPRESSLY  DESIGNED  TO  PRODUCE 

BOLD,  CLEAR,  AND  RAPID  WRITING. 

In  Twelve  Books  at  2d.  each. 


DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

G olden  mean  successfully  achieved. 

0 blique  and  natural  movement  of  hand  retained. 

L egibility  and  Rapidity  combined. 

D istances  between  letters  carefully  spaced. 

E lements  and  Initiatory  Combinations  methodically  arranged. 

N atural  movement  of  the  hand  and  position  of  the  body  secured. 

M edium  course  between  0°  of  upright  and  30°  of  sloped  writing. 

E very  word  can  be  written  continuously. 

A II  the  advantages  of  upright  writing. 

N one  of  the  defects  of  sloped  writing. 

11  The  best  copybooks  in  England." — Dr.  Reddie,  New  School,  Abbotsholme. 
Specimen  Book  containing  pages  of  the  whole  Series  will  be  forwarded 
gratis  on  application. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  AND  STUDYING 
LANGUAGES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s. 

FR'EN'CH  SERIES— No.  1. 

THE  FACTS  OF  LIFE 

'(LES  FAITS  DE  LA  VIE), 

IDIOMATICALLY  DESCRIBED  AND  SYSTEMATICALLY 
ARRANGED,  FORMING  A COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
OBJECTIVE  LANGUAGE. 

Part  I.  — HOME  LIFE  — The  SCHOOL  — TRAVELLING  — PLANTS. 

By  VICTOR  b£TIS, 

Director  of  the  Normal  School  of  Languages,  Boston,  Mass.  ; and 

HOWARD  SWAN, 

Director  of  the  Central  School  of  Foreign  Tongues,  London. 

This  work  forms — excluding  the  grammatical  element — the  actual  material  itself 
of  the  ordinary  language  ; that  material  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  in 
order  to  speak  a language.  _ Every  time  that  a fact  presents  itself  to  the  mind  the 
speaker  ought  to  know  the  idiomatic  sentence  which  expresses  this  fact,  and  by  the 
proper  use  of  this  work  such  knowledge  is  rendered  practicable  and  easy. 

Journal  of  Education,  June  ist,  says  : — “ A modification  of  the  Gouin  Series,  and 

a great  improvement  on  the  original In  the  hands  of  a competent  master 

we  fully  believe  that  the  book  might  be  made  an  ‘open  sesame’  to  colloquial 
French.” 


F -BENCH  SERIES— No.  2. 

READY  OCTOBER  i.  Demy  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

CLASS-ROOM  CONVERSATIONS 
IN  FRENCH. 

A SERIES  OF  INTRODUCTORY  EXERCISES  FOR  THE  PRACTICE 
OF  THE  SUBJECTIVE  LANGUAGE. 

Detailed  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Page,  gratis  on  application. 


READY  IN  SEPTEMBER.  Crown  8vo.  224  pp.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

A SYSTEMATIC  COURSE  OF 
GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING. 

By  T.  A.  V.  FORD,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng. 

Assistant-Master  at  Haileybury  College. 

CONTAINING  NUMEROUS  EXERCISES  AND  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  WITH  ANSWERS. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  supply  a text-book  suitable  for  class  use  which,  from 
the  large  number  of  graduated  exercises  with  answers  contained,  will  give  the 
amount  of  manual  exercise  necessary  for  young  draughtsmen,  and  form  a systematic 
course  for  engineering  students  and  those  entering  for  Army  or  other  examinations. 
It  is  hoped  that  two  advantages  will  be  gained  by  the  method  of  arrangement 
adopted. 

For  the  usual  plan  of  copying  the  figure  of  a problem  is  substituted  the  more 
interesting  process  of  working  an  exercise  on  the  problem.  These  exercises  are 
apart  from  the  revision  exercises  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  may  be 
worked  with  the  aid  of  the  printed  figure. 

The  answers  have  been  worked  by  instruments  and  subjected  to  mathe- 
matical test — figures  of  a suitable  size  and  correct  answers  will  thus  be 
assured. 

Detailed  Prospectus  and  Specimen  Pages  on  application. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  Fcp.  folio,  printed  on  thick  paper,  stiff  boards, 
price  is.  net. 

THE  CLASS  RECORD  BOOK  AND 
SYLLABUS  FORM. 

FOR  USE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Arranged  by  the  Rev.  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  M.A. 
Vice-Principal  of  Liverpool  College,  and  Headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School  there  ; 
formerly  Assistant-Master  at  the  Bradford  and  Manchester  Grammar 
Schools,  and  the  Nottingham  High  School. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  each  term,  in  a convenient  form,  a brief  but 
concise  review  of  the  progress  both  of  the  class  and  of  the  individual  pupil,  with  a 
record  of  the  work  done.  With  this  object  it  is  arranged  for  three  terms  in  the  year. 

Specimen  Pages  gratis  on  application. 


Complete  Catalogue  of  Standard  Educational  Publications  and  Examination 
Manuals  gratis  on  application. 


London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  & SON,  32  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Liverpool : PHILIP,  SON,  & NEPHEW,  45  to  51  South  Castle  Street. 


GARDNER,  DARTON,  & CO.’S  LIST. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

SWEETHEART  TRAVELLERS 

A Child’s  Book  for  Children,  for  Women,  and  for  Men. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  “The  Lilac  Sunbonnet,”  “The  Raiders,”  “ The  Stickit  Minister,"  &c. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I., 
and  W.  H.  C.  Groome. 

Large  8vo.  printed  on  superfine  paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

A Large-Paper  Edition,  numbered  and  signed  by  Author  and  Artists, 
price  31s.  6d.  net. 

“ A more  delightful  book  for  young,  old,  and  middle-aged  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive." — Truth. 

“ Mr.  Crockett  must  be  credited  with  one  of  the  most  pronounced  successes  of 
the  season.” — World. 

“ One  of  the  daintiest  and  most  charming  of  gift-books.”— Scotsman. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

A PRINCESS  of  the  GUTTER.  By  L.  T. 

Meade,  Author  of  “The  Medicine  Woman,”  “A  Young  Mutineer,”  &c. 
Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

“ One  of  the  best  books  of  the  season  is  ‘ A Princess  of  the  Gutter,’  by  L.  T. 
Meade,  a refined  and  fascinating  tale  of  London  life.  It  might  almost  have  been 
written  by  Sir  Walter  Besant.” — Literary  World. 

“ The  thrilling  and  fascinating  narrative  of  a philanthropic  mission  undertaken  in 
East  London  by  a courageous  young  Girton  graduate,  and  carried  out  with  an  intel- 
ligent persistence  and  splendid  self-abnegation  that  will  not  be  denied  or  delayed, 

however  formidable  the  obstacles  hindering  the  achievement  of  their  purpose 

Mrs.  Meade  in  her  preface  informs  us  that  this  truly  heroic  character  is  not  a 
creature  of  her  imagination,  but  has  been  ‘ sketched  from  a living  original.’  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  such  a noble  and  chivalric  woman  has  her  being  among  the  toilers 
of  the  overwrought  East  End.”—  Daily  T elegraph. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

LOOKING  UPWARD.  Papers  Introductory 

to  the  Study  of  Social  Questions  from  a Religious  Point  of  View.  By  the 
Rev.  the  Hon.  James  Adderley,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The  New  Floreat.” 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

“A  volume  of  papers  on  the  attitude  of  the  Clergy  towards  social  reform,  which  is 
of  real  value.” — Athenceum. 

“ We  commend  his  writings  most  cordially.”—  Church  Times. 

“ We  can  give  hearty  prais'e  to  all  Mr.  Adderley  says.” — Gicardian. 

“A  vigorous  treatment  of  what  may  be  termed  Christian  Sociology,  from  one 
who  certainly  has  a moral  right,  derived  from  hard  experience  and  self-denial  second 
to  none,  to  speak  on  this  theme.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

WORK  in  GREAT  CITIES.  Six  Lectures 

on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram,  M.A.,  Head  of  the  Oxford  House, 
and  Rector  of  Bethnal  Green,  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Albans.  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  E.  Ryle,  D.D., 
Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  beards,  3s.  6d. 

“We  unhesitatingly  tell  all  young  workers,  lay  or  clerical,  that  they  are  doing 
themselves  and  the  work  great  injustisce  so  long  as  they  remain  unacquainted 
with  Mr.  Ingram’s  epigrammatic,  sensible,  experienced  talk.”  — Church  Tunes. 

“ We  think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Vicar  and  Curate.” — Rock. 

“It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  these  Lectures  should  be  obtained  and 
be  read  through  by  all  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.” — Spectator. 


SECOND  EDITION  in  the  press. 

THE  LIFE  of  the  WAITING  SOUL  in 

the  INTERMEDIATE  STATE.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  E.  Sanderson, 
D.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Chichester,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Hastings  ; formerly  Head  Master  of  Lancing  College  ; Author  of  “ What  is 
the  Church  ? ” Large  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red  edges,  2s.  6d. 

“ Dr.  Sanderson’s  addresses  have  pleased  us  very  much.  They  are  plain, 
thoughtful,  earnest,  and  catholic,  declaring  all  that  is  known,  or  that  may  reason- 
ably be  held  ; they  do  not  trouble  the  reader  with  theories  and  fancies  for  which 
there  is  no  certain  ground  ; and  the.  plain  man  who  wants  to  know  what  he  may 
safely  believe  on  the  state  of  the  waiting  souls  and  our  relation  to  them  has  here 
all  that  he  needs.” — Church  Times. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  XXXIX  ARTICLES,  and  the  AGE 

of  the  REFORMATION.  An  Historical  and  Doctrinal  Exposition  in  the 
Light  of  Contemporary  Documents.  By  E.  Tyrrell  Green,  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  Theology  and  Hebrew,  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter,  sometime 
Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  10s.  6d. 


SIMPLE  SKETCHES  of  ENGLAND  and 

her  CHURCHMEN  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  L.  G.,  Author  of 
“ First  Teachings  about  the  English  Church.”  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards, 
price  2s.  6d. 


London  : GARDNER,  DARTON,  & CO. 

3 Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C. ; and  44  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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BLACKIE  & SON’S 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  WARWICK  SHAKESPEARE. 

The  Greater  Plays  edited  in  a Literary  Spirit,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  &c. 

Hamlet.  Edited  by  E.  K.  Chambers,  B.A.  is.  6d. 
Henry  the  Fifth.  Edited  by  G.  C.  Moore-Smith, 

M.A.  is.  6d. 

Introduction  to  Shakespeare.  By  Professor  Dowden. 

Price  2s.  6d. 


Higher  English  : a Course  of  English  Study  for  Middle 

and  Upper  Forms.  By  David  Campbell,  Rector  of  Montrose  Academy. 
Price  is.  6d. 

A School  History  of  English  Literature.  By 

Elizabeth  Lee.  With  Introduction  by  E.  K.  Chambers,  B.A.  In  4 vols. 
price  is.  6d.  each.  CHAUCER  to  MARLOWE  now  ready. 

THE  OXFORD  MANUALS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY 

Edited  by  C.  W.  C.  OMAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford. 

King1  and  Parliament,  a.d.  1603-1714.  By  G.  H. 

Wakeling,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  History  at  Wadham  College,  is. 

The  Making  of  the  British  Empire,  a.d.  1714-1832. 

By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of  ChristChurch. 
Price  is. 


A Summary  of  British  History.  With  Appendices. 

By  the  Rev.  Edgar  Sanderson,  M.A.  is. 

A History  of  the  British  Empire.  By  the  Rev. 

Edgar  Sanderson,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Man  on  the  Earth.  A Course  in  Geography.  By 

Lionel  W.  Lyde,  M.A.,  Examiner  in  Geography  to  the  Oxford  Local 
Examination  Board  and  the  College  of  Preceptors.  Fully  Illustrated.  2s. 

A Synoptical  Geography  of  the  World : a Concise 

Handbook  for  Examinations  and  for  General  Reference.  With  a Complete 
Series  of  Maps.  is. 

A First  French  Course.  By  J.  J.  Beuzemaker,  B.A., 

Examiner  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  & c.  is.  6d. 

A Modern  French  Reader.  With  Notes  and  Vocabu- 

lary. By  J.  J.  Beuzemaker,  is. 

A First  German  Course.  By  A.  R.  Lechner,  Modern 

Language  Master  in  Bedford  Modern  School  is.  6d. 

Csesar’s  Gallic  War.  Books  I.,  II.,  V.,  and  VI. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies,  by  John 
Brown,  B.A.  With  Coloured  Map,  Pictorial  Illustrations,  and  Plans  of 
Battles,  is.  6d.  each. 

Virgil’s  TEneid.  Book  I.  Edited,  with  Introduction- 

Notes,  &c.,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.  is. 

Layng’s  Arithmetic.  By  A.  E.  Layng,  M.A.,  Head- 

master  of  Stafford^  Grammar  School.  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.,  now  ready, 
extending  to  Decimals  and  • •the  Unitary  Method.  2s.  6d.  with  or  without 
Answers. 

Layng’s  Arithim.,jteal  Exercises,  for  Junior  and 

Middle  Forms  (5,000  Exercises).  is.  ; with  Answers,  is.  6d.  ; Answers 
alone,  6d. 

Layng’s  Euclid:  Euclid’s  Elements.  With  Notes, 

Examples,  and  Exercises.  Arranged  by  A.  E.  Layng,  M.A.  BOOKS  I.  to 
VI.,  with  XI.,  and  Arnendix;  and  a wide  selection  of  Examination 
Papers.  3s.  6d.  J ^ 

BOOKS  I.  to  VI.  in  1 vol.  2s.  6d.  BOOK  I.,  is.  ; II.,  6d.  ; III.,  is.  ; 
IV.,  6d.  ; V.  and  VI.  together,  is.  ; XI.,  is.  6d. 

The  Student’s  English  Dictionary.  Etymological, 

Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory.  By  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  Entirely  New 
Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  largely  Rewritten  by  Charles  Annandale, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  800  Engravings.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  ; half- 
persian,  10s.  6d.  ; half-morocco,  flexible,  12s.  6d. 

A Smaller  English  Dictionary.  Etymological,  Pro- 

nouncing,  and  Explanatory.  By  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ; 
Roxburgh,  3s.  6d. 

Desehanel’s  Natural  Philosophy.  Translated  and 

Edited  by  Professor  J.  D.  Everett,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
thoroughly  Revised  and  much  Enlarged.  With  nearly  800  Wood  Engravings. 
Cloth,  18s.  ; also  in  Parts,  4s.  6d.  each. 

Part  I.  MECHANICS,  HYDROSTA-  I Part  III.  ELECTRICITY  and  MAG- 
TICS,  &c.  NETISM. 

Part  II.  HEAT.  | Part  IV.  SOUND  and  LIGHT. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Physics.  By  Professor 

Everett,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Eighth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry : Theoretical  and 
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NOTES. 

THE  politicians  of  the  Cretan  movement  are  naturally 
pleased  with  the  bargain  which  the  Powers  have 
arranged  for  them  with  the  Sultan.  A Christian 
governor,  with  unfettered  authority  in  the  matter  of 
appointments,  presiding  over  a Civil  Service  of  which 
two-thirds  of  the  officials  must  be  Christians,  presents 
an  extremely  beneficent  outlook  to  these  gentlemen. 
But  the  Cretans  in  the  mountains  who  have  tasted  blood 
are  not  so  easily  satisfied.  With  them  it  is  not  so  much 
a question  of  becoming  tax-collectors  or  customs  in- 
spectors as  of  carrying  on  their  blood-feud  with  their 
hated  Mussulman  neighbours  until  the  island  is  cleared 
of  Turks  altogether.  The  Mohammedan  population, 
too,  has  to  be  counted  with.  Although  greatly  in  the 
minority,  it  has  been  educated  by  generations  of  friction 
with  the  Greek  islanders  into  a fine  fighting  state,  and 
it  will  not  submit  to  being  abandoned  by  the  Sultan 
without  a struggle.  All  this  may  easily  prolong  turbu- 
lence on  the  island,  and  there  is  always  the  imminent 
chance  of  a dynastic  collapse  at  Constantinople,  which 
may  precipitate  an  orgy  of  racial  throat-cutting  all  over 
the  Empire  ; but  these  apart,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Cretan  Settlement,  as  promulgated  by  the  Sultan, 
is  vastly  superior  to  anything  else  that  Europe  has 
extorted  from  the  reluctant  Porte  during  the  present 
reign. 

The  Cretans  had  only  to  take  up  arms,  surprise 
Turkish  troops  in  ambush,  and  beleaguer  Turkish  gar- 
risons in  remote  citadels,  to  excite  the  warm  admiration 
of  Europe,  and  secure  their  autonomy  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Powers.  What  more  natural  than  that  the 
woebegone  Armenian  should  take  this  lesson  to  heart  ? 
It  is  true  that  at  Zeitoun  an  Armenian  force  fought  for 
months  against  superior  numbers  of  Turkish  regulars 
with  great  bravery  and  success  ; but  somehow  the  fact 
Failed  to  alter  the  dominant  European  conception  of  the 
Armenian,  which  is  that  of  a cowardly  and  unscrupulous 
huckster,  who  may  have  a cunning  brain,  but  lacks  the 
qualities  of  a manly  race.  It  seems  plain  enough  that  a 
desire  to  change  this  impression,  and  to  show  that 
Armenians  could  fight  as  well  as  Cretans,  was  at  the 
back  of  the  curious  seizure  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  which 
began  the  terrible  riots  in  Constantinople. 

The  result  has  been  to  strengthen  the  Western  idea 
that  the  Armenian’s  genius  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of 
warfare.  Of  the  sixty  men  told  off  for  the  Bank  demon- 
stration, only  fifteen  remained  to  face  the  end,  and  they, 
when  they  were  finally  led  off  to  the  safety  of  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent’s  yacht,  had  nothing  to  show  for  their  exploit 
but  the  knowledge  that  none  of  the  other  planned 


risings  had  come 
were  running  with  the  blood  of  their  slaughtered  co- 
religionists. Yet,  grotesque  as  the  Ottoman  Bank 
affair  seems,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  view 
that  it  has  served  the  Armenian  cause.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  there  will  be  the  customary  backwash  of 
massacres  in  Asia  Minor,  following  upon  the  bloody 
carnage  in  Constantinople,  and  it  seems  really  impos- 
sible that  Europe  should  remain  longer  a passive  spec- 
tator. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  very  charming  and  philosophic  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  to  visit  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Hawarden  ; 
and  yet  any  one  can  see  the  unwisdom  of  the  act.  No 
one  ever  accused  Mr.  Balfour  of  harbouring  any  poli- 
tical prejudices,  but  he  should  remember  that  he  is  not 
a private  individual,  and  cannot,  therefore,  do  as  he 
likes.  Disraeli  characteristically  observed  in  “Vivian 
Grey  ” that  “ to  rule  men  we  must  be  men  ; in  order  to 
be  giants  we  must  be  dwarfs.”  A political  leader  is 
bound  to  study  and  humour  the  prejudices  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Now  the  majority  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  supporters 
still  regard  Mr.  Gladstone  as  anathema  maranatka. 

Some  of  them  he  has  injured  in  tn.  ir  fortunes  by  the 
initiation  of  Irish  land  legislation,  and  we  fancy  that 
some  of  them  were  not  sure  whether  the  ample  folds  of 
the  frock  coat  which  Mr.  Gladstone  affected  in  the 
House  of  Commons  did  not  con  '’al  a tail.  Anyway 
they  will  not  understand  why  Mr.  Balfour  should  go 
out  of  his  way  to  pay  his  respects  to  one  who  has  spent 
so  large  a portion  of  his  life  in  thwarting  and  hurting 
them.  It  will  be  one  more  proof  to  them  that  Mr. 
Balfour  does  not  share  their  inward  feelings  ; that  he  is 
superior  to  their  likes  and  dislikes  ; and  that  he  is, 
after  all,  too  intellectually  detached  ever  to  be  more 
than  a half-hearted  politician. 

With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Goschen’s  abilities  as  a 
debater  and  an  administrator,  which  we  fully  recognize, 
he  has  not  the  least  right  in  the  world  either  to  ignore 
or  to  be  “huffy”  about  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s 
speeches  on  the  manning  of  the  navy.  The  “ Times  ” 
is  kind  enough  to  allow  that  even  the  man  in  the  street 
may  criticize  our  system  of  national  defence.  But  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  is  a great  deal  more  than  the  man  in 
the  street ; on  such  a subject  as  manning  the  navy  he  is 
a distinguished  expert.  He  is  not  an  engineer,  and 
therefore  there  may  be  other  men  whose  opinion  on 
boilers  or  water-tight  compartments  may  be  more  valu- 
able than  his.  But  on  such  a subject  as  the  number 
and  quality  of  our  blue-jackets  there  is  no  one  whose 
opinion  we  would  rather  have  than  that  of  Lord  Charles 
Beresford. 

Mr.  Goschen  is  therefore  making  himself  slight’ v 
ridiculous  by  pretending  to  treat  Lord  Charles- Beresford 
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lightly,  and  by  answering,  with  official  morgue , that  he 
will  propose  as  many  men  next  Session  as  he  may  think 
necessary.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  on  such 
a matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  First  Sea  Lord, 
and  all  that  Mr.  Goschen’s  testiness  means  is  that  he 
will  pit  Sir  Frederick  Richards  against  Lord  Charles 
Beresford.  The  case  of  our  Naval  Reserve  does  seem 
to  us  very  serious.  As  Lord  Charles  reminds  us  in  his 
letter  to  the  “Times”  on  Thursday,  we  have  no  short- 
service  system  in  the  navy  as  in  the  army.  The  Navy 
Reserve  is,  therefore,  entirely  supplied  from  the  mer- 
chant service,  and  in  that  service  the  proportion  of 
British  to  foreign  sailors  has  been  steadily  declining, 
until  it  has  reached  the  alarmingly  low  figure  of  between 
20  and  25  per  cent. 

In  spite  of  everything  that  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subject  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  those 
who  are  in  a position  to  know  best  maintain  that  there 
is  no  duly  signed  and  sealed  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Russia  and  France.  They  aver,  moreover,  that  what- 
ever rough  drafts  of  such  a document  there  may  be 
lying  in  the  archives  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay  are  the  essays 
of  French  and  not  of  Russian  diplomatists  in  that  direc- 
tion. They  go  further  still,  and  challenge  M.  Hanotaux 
to  produce  a single  paper  of  this  kind,  marginally  or 
otherwise  annotated  by  a responsible  pen  of  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  challengers  seem  to  proceed 
on  a safe  basis ; for,  even  if  the  document  exists, 
either  a Vetat  de  projet  or  comme  fait  accompli,  M.  Hano- 
taux is  both  tong'ue-tied  and  hand-tied  with  regard  to 
its  communication.  Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  be 
a considerable  amount  of  outside  evidence  to  disprove 
its  existence,  provided  this  evidence  be  read  between 
the  lines  ; for,  while  it  stoutly  maintains  the  existence  of 
the  paper,  it  professes  itself  unable  to  supply  the 
slightest  clue  as  to  its  provisions.  This  is  notably  the 
case  with  the  utterances  of  one  of  the,  if  not  the,  best 
of  French  political  writers — namely,  M.  Valfrey,  whose 
nom  de  guerre  is  “Whist.”  According  to  him,  the 
treaty  dates  from  1891,  that  is  from  at  least  three  years 
before  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  M.  Valfrey  is  a 
talented  and  generally  well-informed  man,  but  we  main- 
tain that  the  late  Tsar,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  signed 
no  treaty  of  alliance  between  Russia  and  France. 

Why  should  Alexander  III.  have  waited  for  ten  years 
or  more  after  his  father’s  death  to  put  the  final  touch  to 
the  practical  reversal  of  the  latter’s  policy,  the  germs  of 
which,  reversal  were  really  sown  after  the  memorable 
interviews  at  Skierniwicz  and  Kremsine  ? There  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  Alexander  III.,  immediately  after 
these  interviews,  informed  the  late  M.  Nicolas  de  Giers 
of  his  intention  not  to  renew  “the  pact  of  the  Three 
Emperors,”  but  he  at  the  same  time  told  him  what  he 
had  expressed  before — viz.  “ that  Russia  meant  to 
keep  an  absolutely  free  hand,  that  she  had  no  need  of 
alliances,  that  no  danger  threatened  her,  and  that  she 
sought  no  quarrel  with  any  one.” 

That  Russia  stands  financially  in  need  of  France  at 
this  moment  is  an  indisputable  fact.  That  France  has 
loosened  her  purse-strings  for  the  last  few  years  to  an 
extent  which  is  only  surprising  to  those  who  do  not 
know  Frenchmen  is  another  fact.  That  compensation 
is  expected  for  those  sacrifices  by  that  part  of  the 
nation  whose  credulity  is  not  altogether  boundless  is  a 
third.  That  Russia  has  nothing  to  offer  in  compensa- 
tion except  an  alliance  is  a fourth.  The  presence  of  the 
would-be  further  borrower  in  the  capital  of  the  lender 
may  bring  it  about.  Nay,  and  probably  will.  The  treaty, 
if  it  be  signed,  will  not  be  a fortnight  old  before  it  is 
flaunted  in  the  face  of  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world. 
This  will  be  sufficient  proof  that  there  was  no  former 
one  (except  that  between  Napoleon  I.  and  Alexander  I.) 
to  flaunt. 

We  are  a little  disappointed  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
selection  of  a successor  to  Sir  Jacobus  de  Wet.  It  is 
one  of  those  commonplace  appointments  which  give  the 
Secretary  of  State  no  trouble  in  the  newspapers  (the 
chief  object  of  most  Ministers),  and  which,  if  they 
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should  not  turn  out  well,  relieve  him  of  all  responsi- 
bility. For  was  not  an  experienced  diplomatist  asked, 
or  rather  shouted  for?  And  has  not  Mr.  Greene  been 
through  the  conventional  diplomatic  mill  ? Yes,  but 
we  expected  more  originality  of  choice  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  The  ordinary  diplomatist,  who  has 
passed  his  life  in  foreign  capitals  smoking  cigarettes, 
summarizing  despatches,  and  attending  Court  functions, 
is  generally  as  ignorant  of  politics  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  of  Chinese  music.  What  is  wanted  at  Pretoria  for  the 
next  few’  years  is  a politician,  with  a cool  and  clear 
head,  plenty  of  nerve,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  trend  of  public  opinion  at  home.  Unless  Mr. 
Greene  has  the  intuition  of  genius,  he  will  have  to  learn 
a great  deal. 

President  Kruger,  his  Council,  and  his  Raads  differ 
from  the  ordinary  European  Court  and  its  Chancery  as 
widely  as  the  North  from  the  South  Pole,-  and  will  re-  * 
quire  to  be  handled  in  a totally  different  manner.  Mr. 
Greene  has  all  the  charm  of  a well-bred  Irishman  who 
has  lived  in  the  best  Continental  society.  But  Johannes- 
burg is  not  Athens,  nor  is  Pretoria  the  Hague.  Colonial 
society  has  its  own  ways,  which  are  not  those  of  la 
haute  volee  in  Paris  or  Vienna.  Both  Afrikanders  and 
Britishers  in  the  Transvaal  have  a strong  dash  of 
Republicanism  in  their  ideas.  If  Mr.  Greene  is  a really 
clever  man,  he  will  adapt  himself  to  a difficult  situation. 
He  certainly  has  an  opening,  which  he  will  either  clear 
with  kv8o s,  or  in  which,  like  another  Curtius,  he  will  be 
entombed. 

The  unusually  large  majority  which  the  Republicans 
have  obtained  in  the  Vermont  State  election  is  not  so 
significant  as  the  New  York  correspondents  believe,  or 
profess  to  believe,  it  to  be.  The  suggestions  of  the 
“ Daily  News”  man,  for  example,  that  “it  shows  that 
the  Republicans  will  sustain  Mr.  McKinley  in  an  un- 
broken mass,”  and  “it  is  thought  by  many  that  Mr. 
Bryan’s  campaign  may  collapse  before  the  election 
arrives,”  are  such  arrant  nonsense  that  it  is  impossible 
to  assume  its  good  faith.  Vermont  is  a small,  back- 
ward State  of  an  almost  unmixed  New  England  voting 
population,  which  has  for  forty  years  prided  itself  on 
unswerving  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party.  One 
of  its  Senators,  Mr.  Morrill,  was  the  author  of  the  first 
Republican  War  Tariff,  passed  in  the  early  sixties,  and 
the  State  has  been  vehemently  Protectionist  ever  since. 
The  nomination  of  Mr.  McKinley  would,  therefore, 
appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  Republican  voters  there, 
even  if  the  Silver  propaganda  had  made  any  headway 
among  them,  which  it  was  known  months  ago  was  not 
the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Vermont  Democrats 
are  very  proud  of  their  solitary  man  of  distinction, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps,  late  Minister  to  England,  and  since 
he  is  openly  for  Mr.  McKinley,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  have  followed  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a question  whether  this  display  of  sectional  solidarity 
in  an  Eastern  State  may  not  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
voking a similar  exhibition  on  Mr.  Bryan’s  behalf  in 
Western  States  which  have  heretofore  been  classed  as 
doubtful. 

It  is  a pity  that  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  are  both  strong  political  partizans.  The 
Governor-General  of  Canada  is,  as  is  well  known,  a 
pronounced  Radical,  whilst  the  late  Conservative 
Premier  is  a strong  Conservative.  We  regret  this, 
because  a constitutional  point  of  some  nicety  has 
arisen  between  them,  which  ought  to  be  discussed  in 
an  atmosphere  clear  of  party  politics.  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  dissolved  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  the 
summer,  and  the  general  election  resulted  in  a 
majority  of  Liberals.  Thereupon  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
proceeded  to  fill  up  a number  of  permanent  posts, 
including  some  judges,  and  submitted  his  appointments 
for  confirmation  by  the  Crown.  The  Governor-General 
refused  to  sanction  the  appointments,  on  the  ground 
that  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  politically  defunct ; and 
then,  but  not  before,  the  Prime  Minister  resigned  his 
seals. 

By  constitutional  usage,  amounting  to  law,  a Prime 
Minister  remains  in  office  until  he  resigns,  which  he  is 
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not  bound  to  do  until  he  is  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  : he  may  or  may  not  accept  the  decision  of 
the  polls.  In  1874  and  1880  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  resigned  upon  the  results  of  the  polls.  But  in 
1885  and  1892  Lord  Salisbury  met  Parliament  and  waited 
to  be  turned  out  by  vote  of  censure.  It  is  clear  there- 
fore that  technically  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  right  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  wrong.  But  we  cannot  say  whether 
Sir  Charles  Tupper’s  conduct  was  discreet  or  even 
decorous  until  we  know  the  precise  facts.  A certain 
amount  of  patronage  is  always  allowed  to  an  outgoing 
Premier.  He  is  allowed,  for  instance,  to  distribute  any 
number  of  titles  and  ribbons.  But  it  would  be  mani- 
festly indecent  if  he  were,  on  his  political  deathbed,  to 
create  vacancies  for  the  purpose  of  filling  them  with 
his  nominees.  It  is  a question  of  degree  and  good 
feeling,  and  we  should  like  to  know  the  exact  facts  in 
Sir  Charles  Tupper’s  case — whether,  for  instance,  the 
posts  were  vacant  before  or  after  the  General  Election. 

The  Italian  peasants  who  go  abroad  for  work  have 
not  the  talent  of  making  themselves  beloved.  Nothing 
is  easier  in  the  South  of  France  than  to  get  up  an  anti- 
Italian  riot,  and  in  the  United  States,  whether  it  be 
among  the  Sicilian  fruit-peddlers  at  New  Orleans,  or 
the  Tuscan  mine-labourers  in  Pennsylvania,  the  stand- 
ing feud  against  them  periodically  expresses  itself  in 
lynchings  and  mob  violence.  The  “dago”  is  every- 
Avhere  an  object  of  popular  dislike,  whom  even  the 
despised  Chinaman  feels  free  to  contemn.  Public  feel- 
ing in  Italy  runs  very  high  on  this  subject,  and  the 
Italian  Government  has  suffered  a great  deal  in  popu- 
larity through  its  inability  to  adopt  a threatening  tone 
at  Paris  and  Washington  over  the  wrongs  done  to  its 
subjects.  But  it  will  be  a safer  matter  to  bully  Brazil, 
and  accordingly  a special  envoy  is  already  on  the  sea 
bearing  an  Italian  ultimatum  to  the  Government  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  where  Italian  cheap  labour  is  being  most  de- 
spitefully  used. 

Lord  Rosebery  thinks  that  R.  L.  Stevenson  should 
have  a memorial  erected  to  him.  Well;  but  what? 
and  where?  As  for  the  “where,”  Lord  Rosebery 
suggests  Edinburgh  ; and,  on  the  whole,  probably  he 
is  right.  To  be  sure  one  does  find,  in  the  newly 
published  “ Songs  of  Travel  ” by  Stevenson,  the  follow- 
ing lines  descriptive  of  the  Scotch  capital  in  winter  : — 

“ The  belching  winter  wind,  the  missile  rain, 

The  rare  and  welcome  silence  of  the  snows, 

The  laggard  morn,  the  haggard  day,  the  night, 
The  grimy  spell  of  the  nocturnal  town, 

Do  you  remember? — Ah,  could  one  forget ! ” 

This  is  not  precisely  complimentary  to  Edinburgh  ; 
but  nevertheless  Stevenson  really  loved  his  own 
romantic  town,  and  it  is  well  that  the  memorial  should 
be  there,  if  anywhere. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Miss  Williamson  have  appealed 
unto  Caesar,  and  unto  Caesar  they  shall  go.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  the  confidences  about  their  engagement 
which  have  appeared  in  the  “Daily  Mail”  can  have 
been  inserted  without  the  consent  and  without  the  in- 
spiration of  this  interesting  couple.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  inherited  some  of  his  father’s  brains,  some  of  his 
good  looks,  and  all  of  his  mercurial  temperament. 
Miss  Williamson  is  the  daughter  of  a wealthy  manu- 
facturer of  oil-cloth,  who  was  made  Lord  Ashton  by 
Lord  Rosebery,  not,  we  have  been  assured,  because 
he  subscribed  to  the  party  funds,  but  because,  we 
suppose,  “he  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  be  born,” 
or  perhaps  because  he  was  one  of  the  muzzled  Ciceros 
so  rare,  and  therefore  so  precious,  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  introduced  to  Miss  Williamson, 
fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  invited  her  and  his 
future  belle  mere  down  to  Drayton,  and  in  three  days 
was  accepted.  All  this  we  have  been  baldly  told  by  the 
“Daily  Mail,”  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Lord  Ashton 
promised  to  settle  ,£15,000  or  £2.0,000  a year  (the 
Editor  is  not  sure  which)  on  his  daughter.  If  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  been  content  to  keep  his  happiness  to 
himself,  for  a short  time  at  all  events,  he  might,  in 
sporting  parlance,  have  pulled  the  thing  off.  But  he 
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must  needs  take  the  “ Daily  Mail  ” into  his  confidence, 
with  the  result  that  there  arrived  an  anonymous  letter 
from  a lady  to  his  future  bride.  And  now,  according  to  the 
“ Daily  Mail,”  the  affair  is  hopelessly  off,  and  the  Editor 
sheds  tears  over  the  blighted  affections  of  the  innocent 
young  things.  Could  anything  be  more  ludicrous  or 
offensive  ? Sir  Robert  Peel  has  lived,  and  there 
is  not  a young  man  of  pleasure  about  town  against 
whom  scores  of  anonymous  letters  might  not  be  pro- 
duced at  twenty-four  hours’  notice.  We  have  not  much 
sympathy  with  the  bereaved  baronet,  for  he  has  brought 
about  a ridiculous  fiasco  by  his  own  foolish  love  of 
publicity. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman,  journalist,  having  once  spent 
forty-eight  hours  at  Belgrade,  is  pleased  to  pose  as  the 
only  English  authority  on  Servia,  and,  whenever  any- 
thing is  written  about  that  country,  he  hastens  to  set 
every  one  flippantly  to  rights.  Some  recent  articles  in 
such  diversified  publications  as  the  “ Daily  News,”  the 
“Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  and  the  “Saturday  Review” 
having  praised,  in  chorus,  the  promise  of  Servia  and  of 
the  Servian  army,  this  Jack-in-the-Box  springs  up  to 
exclaim  that  the  various  writers  must  be  knaves  and 
fools.  In  that  egregious  journal  “ Cosmopolis,”  he 
announces  that  praise  of  Servia  is  “amusing  to  any- 
body who  knows  Servia”  ( i.e . from  a sojourn  of  forty- 
eight  hours),  and  that  “ few  people  in  England  know 
much  about  Servia,  or  no  man  would  dare  to  write  this 
sort  of  rubbish,  and  no  editor  would  venture  to  print 
it.”  The  “ rubbish  ” in  question  is  the  statement,  by  a 
high  military  authority  who  has  written  Sandhurst  text- 
books and  has  just  visited  every  garrison  in  Servia, 
that  by  the  end  of  this  year  “ Servia  will  possess  a very 
compact  little  force  ” — not  vehement  praise  after  all. 
This  dogmatism  on  the  part  of  a globe-trotting  jour- 
nalist, who  notoriously  does  not  know  one  end  of  a 
soldier  from  the  other,  is  distinctly  amusing. 

Mr.  J.  Gennadius  has  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Canterbury  there  is 
no  record,  either  in  monument  or  in  inscription,  of 
perhaps  the  most  eminent  of  its  archbishops,  Theodore 
of  Tarsus.  By  the  general  consent  of  historians  from 
Bede  to  Bishop  Stubbs,  there  is  no  greater  name  in  the 
annals  of  our  Church  than  that  of  the  illustrious  Greek 
who  between  669  and  690  established  and  organized 
the  second  British  Church,  founded,  with  the  aid  of  his 
assistants  Hadrian  and  Benedict  Biscop,  the  schools  of 
Kent,  and  so  permanently  introduced  learning  and 
culture  into  England.  It  was  this  great  man  who  may 
be  said  to  have  initiated  our  national  literature,  for  our 
first  poetry  followed  in  the  wake  of  his  educational 
efforts.  Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  did  he  deposit 
several  Greek  manuscripts,  and  among  them  a copy  of 
Homer,  in  the  Library  at  Canterbury,  but  he  provided 
for  instruction  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin,  and  so  in- 
augurated classical  learning  in  England.  If  Highland 
Mary  has  and  Sir  Augustus  Harris  is  to  have  a statue, 
surely  the  comparatively  insignificant  claims  of  this 
prelate  to  some  sort  of  memorial  are  at  any  rate  worth 
considering. 

The  writer  who  takes  “Recent  Novels”  under  his 
care  in  the  “Times”  still  maintains  his  peculiar  pre- 
eminence ; he  writes  the  worst  English  we  have  ever 
come  across  in  a London  daily  paper.  In  every  article 
he  shows  himself  to  be  illiterate,  slipshod,  vulgar,  and 
brainless.  Let  us  take  the  column  and  a half  in 
Wednesday’s  paper  and  come  to  the  proofs.  He  writes 
“To  extract  from  the  novel,  is  difficult,”  and  sets  our 
teeth  on  edge  with  his  ignorance  and  wilful  bad  taste. 
Again,  “it  almost  tries  the  eyes  which  the  style  in 
which  it  is  printed,  by  the  bye,  actually  does  ” — “ which 
the  style  in  which”!  And  again,  “His  (Maurus 
Jokdi’s)  fault  is  that  he  is  given  to  be  a little  technical. 
This  time  it  (sic!)  is  coal  mines,  with  treatises  on 
‘ choke  damp’  and  ‘fire  damp,’  and  how  to  fight  them. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  an  error  in  fiction,  because  we 
know  that  the  subject  has  been  read  up  for  the  reader’s 
benefit,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  instructed  but  only 
interested.”  These  sentences  are  a fair  specimen  of 
what  we  last  week  called  “ this  drivel.” 
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PRINCE  LOBANOFF  AND  RUSSIAN 
DIPLOMACY. 

THE  human  mind  instinctively  shrinks  from  recog- 
nizing- sudden  death  as  one  of  the  possible  factors 
in  the  affairs  of  mankind  ; it  is  for  ever  being  shocked 
and  dazed  by  the  disappearance  of  some  distinguished 
figure  at  a critical  moment,  just  as  if  such  a thing  had 
never  happened  before.  In  all  these  eighteen  months 
of  anxious  forebodings  and  heart-searchings  through 
which  troubled  Europe  has  been  passing,  the  thought 
that  Prince  Lobanoff  might  die  occurred  to  no  one.  It 
is  true  that  he  was  considerably  over  seventy,  and  had 
led  a life  of  studious  calm  which  was  the  worst  possible 
preparation  for  the  strain  of  not  only  personally  con- 
trolling the  politics  of  Europe,  but  travelling  about  to 
organize  new  combinations.  Nevertheless  his  sudden 
death  astounded  everybody.  The  surrounding  circum- 
stances, no  doubt,  rendered  the  event  exceptionally 
dramatic.  The  young  Tsar,  whose  coronation  was 
darkened  by  the  most  grievous  disaster  of  modern  times, 
might  be  forgiven  for  believing  himself  doomed  to 
misfortune  ; for  it  was  to  gratify  his  whim  for  a stroll 
in  the  moonlit  fields  that  the  Imperial  train  was  stopped, 
and  the  party  descended  to  walk,  and  the  venerable 
Foreign  Minister,  after  a few  steps,  was  seized  with  the 
fatal  aneurism.  Millions  of  superstitious  Russians 
must  have  already  marked  this  second  sinister  portent 
of  the  new  reign  with  an  increased  sense  of  impending 
evil.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  people  who  are  not  called 
superstitious  to  escape  being  impressed  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  latest  wholesale  massacre  of  Armenians 
with  the  sudden  dropping  dead  of  the  statesman  who, 
by  general  consent,  bore  the  largest  responsibility  for 
that  bloodshed. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  current  assurances  that 
Russia’s  foreign  policy  will  remain  unchanged  by  his 
decease,  it  is  important  to  consider  just  what  it  was 
that  Prince  Lobanoff  did.  First  of  all,  he  was  a great 
noble,  the  head  of  a house  which  not  only  traced  its 
descent  from  Rurik,  but  which  exercised  territorial 
sovereignty  over  Rostoff  before  Romanoffs  or  Hohen- 
zollerns  or  Hapsburgs  were  heard  of.  This  fact  in 
itself  gave  him  a point  of  view  which  was  certainly  not 
that  of  his  predecessor,  M.  de  Giers,  and  is  as  unlikely 
to  be  shared  by  his  successor,  whoever  he  may  be.  To 
Prince  Lobanoff  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia  was  a 
passion,  a religion,  a career.  He  possessed  to  its  fullest 
measure  the  old  Russian  indifference  to  the  contem- 
porary sfntiments  and  opinions  of  other  nations.  His 
profession  of  diplomacy  took  him  abroad,  where  he  dis- 
liked London,  tolerated  Berlin,  and  enjoyed  Vienna,  but 
where  neither  political  aversions  nor  private  friendships 
ever  obscured  for  a moment  his  clear  conception  of  his 
task,  which  was  to  serve  his  own  country  and  no 
other.  In  Western  Europe — with  its  eager  desire  to 
embrace  the  whole  world  in  its  daily  comprehension, 
to  know  everything  that  is  going  on,  to  sympathize 
with,  marvel  over,  or  pass  judgment  upon  a thousand 
things  which  do  not  really  concern  it  at  all — public  men 
of  this  type  are  practically  unknown.  The  narrowest 
Chauvinist  of  a Western  nation  does  not  wholly  rid 
himself  of  the  effects  of  international  contact  ; the 
consideration  that  foreigners  are  of  flesh  and  blood,  with 
hopes  and  fears  and  standards  of  happiness  very  much 
like  his  own,  forces  itself  upon  his  mind  continually  and 
irresistibly.  Prince  Bismarck  has,  indeed,  striven  hard 
to  persuade  the  world  that  he  is  such  a man,  and  that 
for  him  humanity  ends  at  the  German  frontiers  ; but  it 
is  with  him  only  a pretence,  which  he  pushes  forward 
with  brutal  insistence  when  he  remembers  it,  and  as 
often  forgets  altogether. 

But  Prince  Lobanoff  was  truly  such  a man.  As  we 
have  said,  he  delighted  in  Vienna  as  a place  of  residence, 
and  there  most  of  his  friendships  were  centred  ; but  he 
would  have  seen  Vienna  sacked  and  razed  to  the  ground 
without  a qualm  if  the  interests  of  the  Tsar  had  de- 
manded it.  Having  convinced  himself  that  Ferdinand 
of  Bulgaria  would  be  a useful  creature  at  Russia’s  heel, 
he  gave  his  assent  to  that  Prince’s  plans  for  bringing 
Bulgaria  round.  The  fact  that  they  began  with  the 
butchery  of  Stambuloff  may  or  may  not  have  surprised 
Prince  Lobanoff ; it  certainly  did  net  affect  in  the 


slightest  his  attitude  of  paternal  kindliness  toward  the 
murderers.  As  to  the  Armenians,  the  commotion  which 
their  sufferings  created  throughout  the  civilized  world 
must  have  been  largely  unintelligible  to  him.  His  duty, 
as  he  saw  it,  was  to  prevent  this  commotion  from  unduly 
shaking  the  rotten  fabric  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
nothing  more.  The  Southern  Russian  dislikes  the  Ar- 
menian rather  more  than  he  does  the  Jew,  and  the  Prince 
quite  frankly  reflected  this  dislike.  He  did  not  go  out 
of  his  way  to  vilify  the  Armenians,  as  Bismarck  did  the 
Cretans,  because  he  was  by  habit  a silent  man,  and  if 
he  had  a foolish  side  he  sheltered  it  under  the  veil  of 
privacy  ; but  he  made  it  clear  to  the  other  Powers  that 
Russia  would  not  accept  any  number  of  murdered 
Armenians  as  a sufficient  pretext  for  breaking-  down  the 
Sultan’s  authority.  The  results  of  this  attitude  form 
the  most  repellent  chapter  in  the  history  of  modern 
civilization,  but  the  very  fact  that  Prince  Lobanoff  was 
serenely  indifferent  to  the  world’s  opinion  on  the  subject 
gave  him  the  strength  to  impose  his  policy  upon  the 
other  Continental  Empires,  and  thus  to  dictate  the 
course  of  Europe.  Now  that  he  is  dead,  and  the 
ghastly  details  of  the  latest  massacres  in  Constantinople 
are  beginning  to  filter  through  the  public  mind,  Europe 
begins  to  be  amazed  at  its  own  criminal  weakness  in 
submitting  to  his  dictation. 

The  successor  to  Prince  Lobanoff  at  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office  could  not  maintain  the  situation  which 
he  created,  even  if  he  desired  to  do  so.  Russia  has  no 
other  available  man  of  Prince  LobanofTs  force,  rank, 
independence  of  character,  and  metallic  concentration 
on  a single  purpose.  Four  or  five  possible  candidates 
are  named,  of  whom,  for  the  moment,  M.  Shishkine  is 
most  spoken  of.  This  person  has  been  for  a long  time 
the  principal  subordinate  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  the  development  of  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Empire  as  his  speciality.  Of  humble  origin,  he  has 
risen  by  dint  of  exceptional  abilities  to  a post  of  great 
importance  ; but,  so  far  as  the  world  has  been  able  to 
judge,  his  personal  tendencies  are  all  towards  restless- 
ness and  an  active  policy  of  adventure.  Doubtless  he 
cares  as  little  about  dead  Armenians  as  did  his  late 
chief ; but  he  lacks  that  lofty  and  sinister  calmness  of  the 
old  Boyar,  who  restrained  Russia  with  one  hand  from 
plunging  excitedly  into  the  fracas  which  the  Armenian 
horrors  invited,  while  with  the  menace  of  the  other  he 
compelled  Europe  to  stand  back  and  keep  quiet.  M. 
Nelidoff,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, suggests  similar  objections.  He  signed  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  in  1878  along  with  Ignatief,  and 
ever  since  then  he  has  remained  at  the  Turkish  capital 
as  the  visible  head  of  the  Pan-Slavist  intrigues  and  con- 
spiracies which  underlie  every  phase  of  the  Eastern 
Question.  Like  M.  Shishkine,  he  has  the  reputation  of 
a man  eager  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  If  Vienna  were 
consulted,  it  would  prefer  Count  Kapnist,  who  succeeded 
Prince  Lobanoff  at  the  Russian  Embassy,  and  the 
desires  of  Paris  are  said  to  point  in  the  same  direction. 
The  German  Press  discloses  an  interesting  consensus  of 
feeling  that  Count  Schouvaloff,  who  has  governed  at 
Warsaw  so  well  during  the  past  twenty  months  that 
the  name  of  Poland  has  hardly  been  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers,  would  be  the  best  man  for  the  place  ; 
while  here  in  London  the  Press  is  restrained  by  con- 
siderations of  prudence  from  confessing  how  gladly 
England  would  welcome  the  selection  of  M.  de  Staal. 
But  these  dignified  diplomatists,  while  they  are  not 
inferior  to  Prince  Lobanoff  in  brain-power  or  patriot- 
ism, could  none  of  them  take  up  his  task  where  it 
fell  from  his  hands,  and  carry  it  forward  in  his  spirit, 
with  results  like  those  he  obtained.  They  are  all  men 
who  combine,  with  loyalty  to  their  own  Empire,  an 
unavoidable  sense  of  some  responsibility,  at  least  to 
civilization  and  to  humanity  at  large.  They  could  not 
advise  the  young  Tsar  to  commit  himself  to  the  ex- 
termination of  a whole  Christian  people,  in  the  interest 
of  Russia’s  future  in  the  Levant  Perhaps  they  would 
find  it  as  impossible  to  play  Russia’s  part  in  the  compli- 
cated international  game  of  diplomacy  without  being 
influenced  by  personal  prepossessions  and  prejudices. 
At  all  events,  it  may  be  said  with  sarety  that  Prince 
LobanofF s death  closes  a period  in  Russian  foreign 
politics,  and  that,  whatever  his  successor  may  do,  it 
will  necessarily  represent  a change. 
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BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  COAL.  . 

A FEW  days  ago  it  was  announced  that  the  Russian 
Government  had  decided  to  supply  its  Ba’tic  fleet 
with  coal  procured  from  the  mines  of  the  Donetz  Basin 
in  South  Russia.  A large  proportion  of  the  fuel  hitherto 
consumed  on  the  Russian  war  vessels  has  been  imported 
from  England,  and  as  this  departure  is  understood  to  have 
originated  with  the  Tsar  himself  on  the  petition  of  certain 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  coal-fields  of  the  Caucasus, 
we  may  suppose  that  it  will  be  persisted  in,  for  a time 
at  least,  even  though  it  should  prove  costly.  Russia  is 
by  no  means  the  best  foreign  outlet  we  have  for  our 
coal,  for  its  receipts  during  the  past  five  years  have 
averaged  no  more  than  1,665,000  tons  per  annum  out 
of  a total  export — inclusive  of  the  quantity  sent  abroad 
for  the  use  of  steamers  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade — 
which  has  exceeded  40,000,000  tons.  But  the  tendency 
in  regard  to  Russia  has  been  an  upward  one.  Between 
them  the  mines  of  the  Don  and  the  Donetz  Basin 
yielded  last  year  7,500,000  tons,  of  which  the  share  of 
the  last  named  was,  in  round  figures,  4,000,000  tons. 
Though  of  inferior  quality,  Donetz  coal  is  well  enough 
adapted  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  cheap,  more- 
over, and  it  has  driven  English  coal  completely  out  of  the 
Batoum  market,  and  partially  out  of  many  other  markets 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Black  Sea.  But,  owing  to 
the  heavy  cost  of  transport,  it  cannot  be  laid  down  on 
the  Baltic  at  a price  that  will  enable  it  to  compete  with 
English  and  German  coal  ; and  as  the  annual  output  of 
the  Polish  mines  is  much  below  the  requirements  of  the 
manufacturers,  shipowners,  and  others  of  the  North, 
the  shortage  has  been  made  up  by  imports.  Coal  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  commodities  which  the  Russian 
authorities  have  not  been  able  to  keep  out  of  their  ports. 
If,  therefore,  economic  conditions  are  not  to  be  upset 
by  an  order  from  the  Tsar,  it  must  continue  to  be  im- 
ported ; and,  notwithstanding  the  intention  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine  to  cheapen  rates  from  the  South — 
if  he  finds  it  practicable — it  seems  certain  that  it  will  be 
found  necessary  before  long  to  revise  the  patriotic 
decision  to  supply  Russian  coal  alone  to  the  Baltic 
fleet. 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  experience  a partial  with- 
drawal of  the  Russian  demand  for  our  fuel,  and  that 
must  occasion  regret,  because,  with  the  increase  of  com- 
petition in  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  any  of  our  markets.  Great  Britain  is  an  easy  first 
among  coal-producing  countries.  Germany,  which 
formerly  ranked  as  second,  has  now  given  place  to  the 
United  States.  As  a factor  in  the  coal  situation,  how- 
ever, America  does  not  count  for  much.  It  ships  coal 
to  Canada  and  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  these  markets 
it  has  to  some  extent  been  substituted  for  the  English 
article.  But  virtually  the  whole  of  its  annual 
output,  which  last  year  ran  to  152,448,000  tons,  is  con- 
sumed at  home  ; and  this  output,  it  may  be  added,  is 
increasing  at  a rate  which  promises  to  be  quite  equal  to 
the  demands  of  the  growing  population — at  any  rate 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; the  Pacific  slope  being 
largely  dependent  for  its  supplies  upon  the  mines  of 
British  Columbia,  and  upon  the  imports  received  from 
New  South  Wales,  Japan,  and  Great  Britain.  In  Europe 
Germany  is  the  country  which  is  increasing  its  home 
production  and  its  imports  the  most  rapidly.  In  1890 
we  mined  181,614,288  tons,  and  in  1895,  189,652,562 
tons  of  coal,  or  an  increase  in  the  five  years  of  a little 
more  than  8,000,000  tons.  In  1890  Germany’s  produc- 
tion of  bituminous  and  brown  coal  was  79,873,522 
metric  tons  ; in  1895  it  was  103,876,813  tons,  or 
an  increase  of  just  over  24,000,000  tons.  Of  bitu- 
minous coal  alone  79,163,615  metric  tons  were 
brought  to  the  banks,  and  this  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  6s.  g|i/.  per  ton,  or  2 \d.  per  ton  higher 
than  the  average  for  1894.  The  rise  was  not 
great,  but  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  substan- 
tial increase  of  output,  it  must  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  greater  industrial  activity  throughout  the  country 
during  last  year.  While  German  production  is  in- 
creasing the  imports  are  also  increasing,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  obtain  foreign  supplies  to  meet  the  demands  of 
certain  districts.  Our  own  coal  exports  to  Germany 
last  year  were  4,143,832  tons,  as  against  3,893,709  tons 
in  1894,  3,720,581  tons  in  1893,  3,719,143  tons  in  1892, 


and  4,173,993  tons  in  1891.  In  face  of  the  greater 
industrial  activity,  which  has  been  steady  for  years  past, 
we  have  not  improved  our  position  in  those  German 
markets  where  we  can  boast  of  a footing,  but  are,  on 
the  contrary,  a little  worse  off  than  we  were  in  1891, 
while  German  receipts  from  other  countries  have  in- 
creased by  over  10  per  cent.  Then  Germany  exports 
coal.  She  has  obtained  a footing  in  the  Californian 
and  Oregon  markets.  Thanks  largely  to  her  enterprise 
we  sent  only  465,226  tons  of  coal  to  Holland  last  year, 
as  compared  with  776,487  tons  in  1891.  In  relation  to 
Rotterdam,  Germany  possesses  the  advantage  of  easy 
location,  and  shippers  are  aided,  moreover,  by  the 
rebates  granted  by  the  German  State  railways  on 
all  shipments  calculated  to  kill  English  competition. 
While  we  continue  to  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  the 
important  coal  trade  of  the  Baltic,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean,  Ger- 
man coal  is  making  headway  to  our  detriment.  Apart, 
however,  from  German  rivalry,  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
make  too  much,  our  shipments  to  these  countries  are 
not  growing  in  proportion  to  the  growing  demand. 
The  increase  in  our  total  shipments  during  the  past 
four  years  has  been  relatively  insignificant.  In  1891 
we  exported  to  all  parts  39,620,611  tons;  in  1895 
42,519,449  tons.  The  balance  is  on  the  right  side,  and 
so  far  that  is  cause  for  congratulation,  but  is  it  an 
adequate  share  of  the  increased  household,  maritime, 
and  manufacturing  demand  ? We  think  not. 

No  doubt  the  force  that  has  operated  most  power- 
fully against  us  here  is  not  the  superior  energy  of  any 
individual  rival  in  a neutral  market,  though  that  has 
made  itself  felt  to  some  purpose,  but  the  extension  of 
coal-mining  in  countries  which  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  supplementing  their  own  production  by  large  pur- 
chases from  us,  and  which  are  now  not  only  drawing 
more  upon  their  own  resources  for  their  own  needs,  but 
have  embraced  the  advantages  of  convenient  situation 
to  invade  other  markets.  This  is  the  case  in  South 
Russia,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out.  New  South 
Wales  is  driving  us  away  from  the  west  coast  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  a fresh  competitor  has 
recently  appeared  upon  this  scene  in  Japan.  But 
for  the  scores  of  strikes  and  lockouts  which  have 
marked  its  recent  history,  the  Australian  Newcastle 
might  at  this  moment  be  enjoying  a monopoly  of  this 
particular  trade,  and  its  transactions  with  India,  Singa- 
pore, and  China  would  also  be  on  a much  more  exten- 
sive scale  than  they  are.  Indian  and  Japanese  coal  are 
driving  all  others  away  from  the  East.  They  are  both 
of  inferior  steaming  quality,  but  they  are  both  very 
cheap.  Those  Indian  railways  which  can  be  profitably 
supplied  by  the  Indian  mines  have  taken  all  their 
output.  Steamship  companies  trading  in  the  Eastern 
Seas  have  found  that,  with  a slig'ht  adaptation  of 
furnaces,  they  can  employ  Japanese  coal  with  a 
saving  of  40  per  cent,  to  themselves,  and  they 
have  been  deterred  by  no  foolish  patriotism  in  this 
matter,  but  have  decided  to  use  Japanese  coal.  This 
same  fuel  is  brought  by  Japanese  steamers  into 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  is  employed  in  the  jute  and 
cotton  factories  of  those  two  great  manufacturing 
centres.  Outlets  have  been  found  also  in  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines,  Singapore,  and  even 
Australia  ; and  in  view  of  all  this  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  the  Japanese  coal  exports  for  the  first  half  of 
this  year  were  the  highest  recorded  for  any  six  months 
since  the  opening  of  the  port  of  Moji  to  foreign  trade. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  home  requirements 
of  Japanese  coal  are  large,  and  owing  to  the  phenomenal 
spread  of  manufacture,  are  constantly  increasing. 
Possibly  the  supply  will  give  out  in  time,  but  the 
quantity  underground  will  not  be  exhausted  in  two 
generations,  according  to  a very  low  computation, 
even  after  allowing  for  a continuous  increase  in  the 
annual  yield,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  two-thirds 
of  a century  before  recovering  our  lost  ground — if  it  is 
to  be  recovered  at  all.  In  South  Africa  the  railways 
have  adopted  concerted  measures  with  the  idea  of 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  foreign 
shippers  who  charge  from  275-.  6 d.  to  39J.  per  ton, 
whereas  native  coal  can  be  laid  down  on  the  Rand  and 
at  the  large  towns  at  io^.  or  15 s.  per  ton,  quality  for 
quality,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  i.iferior  grades. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  the  encouragement 
given,  the  yield  of  South  African  coal  should  have 
more  than  doubled  last  year.  There  only  remains 
the  Continent.  Russia’s  40  per  cent,  duty  will  not 
avail  to  keep  the  door  shut  upon  foreign  coals  so  long 
as  Russian  industries  spread  : so  long  as  the  output  of 
Poland  is  limited,  and  so  long  as  the  Government  do  not 
persist  in  carrying  Donetz  coal  to  the  North,  regardless 
of  relative  prices.  But  Donetz  coal  is  finding  a wider 
market  in  the  South  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  mines  of  Poland  increased  their 
production  in  1894  by  11  percent.,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  We  do  not  think  readily  of  France  as 
a coal-mining  country,  but  the  yield  in  that  country  in 
1894  was  27,450,000  tons,  as  against  17,863,000  tons  in 
1885.  The  progress  at  present  is  slow,  but  it  is  steady 
in  spite  of  the  labour  troubles  of  the  past  three  years, 
and  we  cannot  hope  to  retain  our  hold  on  the  French 
coal  market  indefinitely.  Even  Spain  is  advancing. 
The  improvement  of  the  port  of  Musel  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  from  Robla  to  Valmaseda  have 
led  to  the  development  of  the  mines  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  country.  Our  Italian  and  Egyptian  con- 
nexions we  may  contrive  to  hold  if  we  are  careful  to 
cherish  them,  though  active  competitors  are  doing 
their  best  to  spoil  us  here  as  elsewhere — and,  other 
things  being  equal,  both  these  markets  are  more  con- 
tiguous to  some  of  our  rivals  than  to  ourselves.  And 
meanwhile  an  ever-increasing  production  and  an  ever- 
increasing  competition  at  home  and  abroad  are  forcing 
down  prices  to  an  unremunerative  level. 

IRISH  AND  ENGLISH  PARTIES. 

TAKEN  by  themselves,  the  speeches  delivered  at  the 
Dublin  Convention  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
reading.  At  a season  of  the  year  when,  for  the  poli- 
tician, “silence  like  a poultice  comes  to  heal  the  blows 
of  sound,”  no  one  would  allow  his  ear  to  be  vexed  by 
the  dronings  and  boastings  of  the  various  representa- 
tives of  the  Irish  race  whom  Mr.  Dillon  has  managed 
to  collect  in  Dublin,  were  it  not  for  the  possible  conse- 
quences and  the  suggestive  moral  of  the  thing.  The 
moral  is,  of  course,  that  in  politics,  as  in  everything 
else,  brains  tell  in  the  long  run  ; and  that  wirepulling, 
though  it  will  do  a good  deal,  is  powerless  when  con- 
fronted with  a vigorous  personality.  The  Dublin  Con- 
vention has  emphasized,  in  rather  pitiful  fashion,  Mr. 
Dillon’s  unfitness  for  the  post  of  Irish  leader,  a fact 
which  the  Parliamentary  Session  had  made  plain  enough, 
and  of  which  he  is  himself  apparently  conscious.  But 
it  has  also  revealed  the  fact  that,  for  the  time  at  all 
events,  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Healy  are  in  accord  ; 
they  are  both  disposed  to  act  with  the  Tory  Government 
and  ag'ainst  Mr.  Dillon.  The  brains  are  out  of  the 
Dillon  movement ; all  the  ability  is  on  one  side.  Mr. 
John  Redmond  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
impressive  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
Mr.  Timothy  Healy  is  one  of  its  most  dexterous 
and  witty  debaters  ; Mr.  Dillon  is  a dreary  bore, 
who  is  not  even  a good  tactician.  It  is  therefore 
an  absurdly  one-sided  contest,  which  cannot  last. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  who  sticks 
to  Mr.  Dillon,  but  whom  we  had  almost  ceased  to  count 
as  an  Irish  member,  so  many  roots  has  he  struck  in 
English  soil.  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  us  quite  clever 
enough  to  see  that  the  Convention  has  been  a fiasco. 
The  proposal  to  appoint  an  arbitration  board  to  nego- 
tiate with  Messrs.  Redmond  and  Healy  he  bluntly 
denounced  as  foredoomed  to  failure.  Ah,  if  only  Mr. 
Sexton  would  come  back  ! But  Mr.  Sexton  is  a 
fastidious  and  a sensitive  man,  who  likes  to  prepare  his 
periods,  and  work  out  his  figures,  and  to  whom  the 
jangle  of  personalities  grew  at  length  intolerable.  We 
doubt  very  much  whether  Mr.  Sexton  will  quit  the 
power  and  dignity  of  his  editorial  chair  to  resume  his 
seat  on  the  green  benches  at  Westminster.  Who  but  a 
fool  would  make  the  exchange  just  now  ? 

The  real  interest  of  all  this  is  the  influence  it  may 
exercise  upon  the  policy  of  the  two  great  English 
parties.  Apart  from  the  Irish  question,  we  have  never 
looked  upon  Mr.  John  Redmond  as  a Radical.  His 
birth  and  bent  of  mind  would  rather  incline  him  to 
moderate  Toryism.  Since  his  great  abilities  have  been 


recognized  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  justest  and 
most  generous  assembly  in  the  world,  there  has  been  a 
wonderful  softening  and  mellowing  of  Mr.  Healy. 
Frequent  flashes  of  geniality  relieve  his  invective  nowa- 
days, and  on  more  than  one  conspicuous  occasion  he 
has  lapsed  into  laudation.  To  put  it  shortly,  Mr. 
Redmond  and  Mr.  Healy  find  they  get  more  out  of  a 
Tory  than  a Radical  Government ; and,  like  sensible 
men,  they  are  disposed  to  help  those  who  help 
them.  We  do  not  say  that  this  state  of  things  will 
last ; but  it  is  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  it  should. 
What  effect  will  the  benevolent  neutrality,  to  put  it  no 
higher,  of  Messrs.  Redmond  and  Healy  towards  the 
Unionist  Government  have  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Radical  party  ? That  the  Radicals,  can  no  longer  count 
upon  a solid  eighty-five  Irish  votes,  or  anything  like  it, 
has  been  discovered  more  than  once  during  the  past 
Session.  The  Education  Question,  which  can  only 
widen  the  breach  between  the  Irish  and  the  Radicals, 
remains  to  be  dealt  with  next  year.  If  the  Radicals  are 
humanly  impatient,  they  will  throw  over  Home  Rule, 
and  punish  the  Irish  for  their  defection.  In  that  case 
the  Tories  will  remain  in  power  for  the  next  twelve 
years.  If  the  Radicals  are  led  by  a real  politician — that 
is  to  say,  by  a man  who  loves  as  if  he  might  presently 
hate,  and  hates  as  if  he  might  presently  love,  they  will 
swallow  their  resentment  against  the  Irish,  and  stick  to 
Home  Rule.  They  will  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  members  must  be,  by  the  nature  of  things,  the 
most  brutal  Opportunists,  who  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  gratitude.  If  the  Radicals  raise  the  standard  of 
Home  Rule  at  the  next  election — that  is,  if  they  raise 
it  honestly  and  squarely — they  simply  must  get  back 
the  solid  Irish  vote.  There  is  only  one  move  in  the 
game  which  might  upset  these  calculations — the  Tories 
might  grant  Home  Rule,  wrapped  up  more  or  less, 
before  the  General  Election.  Then,  indeed,  the  Radicals 
would  be  dished,  but  not  more  hopelessly  than  they 
would  be  by  breaking  with  the  Irish. 

But  what  is,  or  may  be,  the  effect  of  this  alliance 
between  the  Government  and  two  sections  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  party  upon  the  bulk  of  the  Unionist  party? 
The  unity  of  the  Unionist  party  has  been  strained  to 
cracking-  point  by  the  Land  Bill  and  the  release  of  the 
Irish  prisoners.  We  have  written  so  much  about  the 
Land  Act  that  we  will  not  reopen  the  subject.  But  we 
should  like  to  say  a word  or  two  about  the  release  of 
the  prisoners.  Since  the  celebrated  Maamtrasna  trans- 
action, no  act  of  their  leaders  has  caused  such  furious 
discontent  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  and 
that  not  only  amongst  Tories,  but  Liberal -Unionists. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  these  complaints  against 
the  Home  Secretary,  which  are  creditable  neither  to  the 
intelligence  nor  to  the  humanity  of  the  Unionist  party. 
What  are  the  facts  ? 

Upon  authority  that  is  not  questioned,  we  learn 
that  John  Daly  has  emerged  from  prison  broken  in 
health,  and  altogether  a pitiable  object.  Whitehead  is 
a maniac  wandering  over  the  hills  of  West  Kerry. 
Devaney  has  been  reduced  to  such  a state  of  weakness 
that,  like  Daly,  he  weeps  perpetually.  Dr.  Gallagher 
reappeared  as  a maniac,  who  was  at  first  too  ill  to  be 
handed  over  to  his  friends.  Will  any  one  dare  to  say  that 
the  object  of  our  penal  law  is  to  restore  the  offender 
to  society  in  the  shape  of  a gibbering  lunatic  ? Welcome 
as  flowers  in  May  after  the  bitter  winds  of  March  is 
Mr.  Tallack’s  letter  on  “ long  imprisonments  ” in  Wed- 
nesday’s “ Times,”  after  the  acrid  protests  of  peers  and 
members  of  Parliament  against  the  release  of  these 
broken  men.  Mr.  Tallack,  who  worthily  represents 
the  Howard  Association,  and  who  has  studied  prison 
discipline  for  many  years  in  many  countries,  writes 
that  “ it  might  well  be  considered  by  the  Government 
whether  penal  discipline,  as  such,  should  be  continued 
so  long  as  at  present.”  Mr.  Tallack  strongly  advocates 
a definite  division  of  long  imprisonment  into  two  por- 
tions, one  of  a penal  stage,  designed  mainly  for  deterrent 
effect,  and  the  other  and  chief  part  to  be  regarded  as  a 
restraint  in  the  interests  of  the  community  and  also  for 
the  reformation  of  the  offender.  “With  all  deference 
to  the  humanity  of  our  chief  prison  authorities,”  con- 
tinues Mr.  Tallack,  “and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
question  of  this  humanity,  the  distinctively  penal  fea- 
tures of  English  convict  prisons  at  present  appear  to 
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be  too  severe  for  the  longer  periods,  and  in  that  respect 
do  not  compare  favourably  with  the  systems  of  several 
other  countries.”  Yet  a year  ago  Mr.  Asquith  assured  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  convicts  were  doing  very  well ; 
and  it  is  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  system  which  Mr. 
Tallack  finds  too  severe  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
countries  that  excites  the  angry  remonstrances  and 
the  suppressed  rage  of  a large  number  of  Unionists  ! 
“Whilst  a certain  enforcement  of  deterrence  is  essential 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  security,  yet  a really 
beneficent  regard  is  due  even  to  the  worst  offenders, 
being  demanded  alike  by  our  common  humanity  and  by 
the  precepts  and  example  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the 
Christian  religion.”  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Howard  Association  should  have  to 
preach  this  homily  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 
But  it  is  very  necessary.  Goethe  declared  that  the 
English  would  be  the  greatest  people  in  the  world  if 
they  were  not  such  pedants.  Sour  pedantry,  we  are 
afraid,  leavens  a considerable  portion  of  the  Unionist 
party,  and  this  will  make  co-operation  with  the  Irish 
difficult.  Discontent  might  break  out  into  mutiny  next 
Session  over  the  Education  Bill,  and  then  politics  would 
once  more  become  interesting. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  AND  THE  NEWSAGENTS. 

AS  the  General  Post  Office  makes  a net  annual  profit 
of  some  ,£3,000,000  out  of  the  public,  we  are  en- 
titled to  expect  something  like  first-rate  efficiency.  One 
of  the  high  officials  at  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  informed 
a complainant  that  the  Post  Office  was  “ not  a commer- 
cial institution.”  Indeed  ! And  why  not?  It  makes  a 
profit,  and  the  only  reason  it  is  not  a commercial  insti- 
tution is,  that  it  is  apparently  conducted  on  lines  which 
would  soon  land  a private  business  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.  Our  complaint  is,  that  the  General  Post  Office 
is  not  a commercial  institution.  A State  monopoly  is 
only  defensible  upon  the  ground  that  public  officials  do 
the  work  better  than  the  servants  of  a private  under- 
taking. Is  this  the  fact?  Certainly  it  is  not,  at  all 
events  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  newspapers.  The 
Postmaster-General  admits  in  his  Annual  Report  that 
the  Post  Office  is  losing  the  business  of  delivering 
newspapers.  Why,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  cannot  ima- 
gine, unless  it  is  that  the  newsagents  do  the  work  more 
quickly  and  more  cheaply.  Whatever  the  reason,  his 
Grace  rejoices  at  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  news- 
agents, because  “the  State  loses  much  money  by  the 
business.”  A correspondent  to  the  “Times,”  who 
signs  himself  “ X.Y.Z.,”  gives  us  some  idea  of  what 
the  loss  of  business  at  which  the  Duke  rejoices  means 
in  figures.  Of  a thousand  million  newspapers  delivered 
in  the  year,  the  Post  Office  carries  about  a hundred  and 
forty-nine  millions.  Out  of  £2,000,000  paid  annually 
for  the  carriage  of  papers,  the  national  carrier  earns 
about  .£300,000.  Does  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  imagine 
that  the  newsagents  are  philanthropists,  and  deliver 
newspapers  to  their  customers  at  a loss  from  a mere 
desire  to  “ drive  on  the  system  of  life,”  as  Dr.  Johnson 
used  to  say  ? The  newsagents  deliver  newspapers  for 
a third  of  a penny,  and  the  Post  Office  charges  a half- 
penny. Yet  the  newsagents  make  a profit,  and  the 
Post  Office  makes  a loss.  If  this  is  not  “ absolute 
incompetence,”  as  “ X.Y.Z.”  maintains,  it  is  something 
very  like  it. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  rate  charged  that  the 
General  Post  Office  is  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  private 
enterprise.  The  revelations  which  are  made  in  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  Rector  of  Newington,  and  of 
“ X.  Y.  Z.,”  as  to  the  time  the  Post  Office  takes  to 
deliver  a newspaper,  outside  of  the  radius  of  London 
and  the  large  towns,  are  simply  astounding.  “ X.Y.Z.” 
tells  us  that  a newsagent  delivers  “ The  Times  ” at  Bad 
Nauheim  in  30  hours,  while  the  Post  Office  takes  28 
hours  to  deliver  the  paper  in  Rotherwick,  a village 
within  50  miles  of  London.  Mr.  Palmer  is  taking 
his  holiday  in  Lincolnshire,  at  a place  which  is 
reached  in  4J  hours  from  King’s  Cross,  yet  he  can- 
not get  his  “Times”  till  3 p.m.,  the  time  of  the 
second  postal  delivery.  But  “ X.  Y.  Z.  ” has  a wonderful 
nose  for  details,  and  once  on  the  slot  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  he  does  not  leave  his  work.  He  shows  that  the 
case  of  the  Rector  of  Horbling,  Folkingham,  is  worse 
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than  that  of  Mr.  Palmer.  This  reverend  gentleman, 
like  the  Rector  of  Newington,  is  informed  by  the 
Post  Office  that  he  may  expect  his  newspaper  about 
3 p.m.,  the  time  of  the  second  postal  delivery. 
Horbling  is  105  miles  from  London,  and  five  trains 
leave  King’s  Cross  daily  for  “ Billingboro  and  Hor- 
bling,” all  arriving  there  within  from  3 to  4J  hours. 
The  “Times”  is  delivered  to  the  Post  Office  at  4.15 
a.m.  An  hour  later  a newspaper  train  leaves  King’s 
Cross  which  reaches  Horbling  at  9.32  a.m.  Yet  the 
Post  Office  can  only  manage  to  deliver  newspapers 
at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  5^  hours  after  the  train 
has  arrived.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  business  of 
distributing  letters  is  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Post  Office  into  those  of  private  firms,  but  we  are 
astonished  that  the  head  of  the  department  should 
publicly  exult  over  the  fact.  The  only  reason  that  the 
carriage  of  letters  pays  is  that  the  State,  having  an 
absolute  monopoly,  can  charge  what  it  likes.  But  if 
the  newsagents  were  allowed  to  deliver  letters,  is 
it  not  certain  that  they  would  do  it  more  quickly 
and  cheaply  than  the  Post  Office  ? And  would  the 
Postmaster-General  also  rejoice  at  being  “ relieved  ” 
of  a work  which  costs  the  State  “much  money”? 
Or  take  another  instance  in  which  private  enterprise 
has  beaten  the  State.  Both  the  Post  Office  and  the 
District  Messengers’  Company  carry  messages  by  hand. 
For  one  person  who  employs  the  Post  Office  boys  there 
are  probably  ten  who  use  the  District  Messengers’ 
boys,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  more  easily 
called  up.  The  District  Messengers’  Company  come  to 
the  customer,  and  fit  up  a call-box  in  his  private  house 
for  ten  shillings  a year.  The  Post  Office  requires  the 
customer  to  come  to  it.  The  truth  is  that  the  Post- 
master-General has  got  himself  into  a false  and  illogical 
position.  He  admits  that  he  is  beaten  by  private  com- 
petition, and  he  innocently  rejoices,  not  seeing  that  the 
admission  destroys  the  reason  for  his  (official)  existence. 
He  must  not  allow  his  department  to  be  beaten  by 
private  firms.  He  has  the  national  purse  at  his  dis- 
posal and  an  enormous  organization  of  trained  officials 
to  hand.  He  must  see  to  it  that  he  “holds  the  field” 
as  a carrier,  both  in  point  of  cheapness  and  despatch. 
We  cannot  go  so  far  as  “ X.Y.Z.”  in  describing  the 
General  Post  Office  as  “a  national  disgrace.”  This 
is  stupid  exaggeration.  But  if  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
wishes  to  secure  a niche  for  himself  in  the  gallery  of 
Postmasters-General,  he  must  turn  his  clear  mind  and 
his  well-known  energy  to  this  question  of  the  delivery 
of  newspapers. 

THE  AMERICAN  CRISIS. 

AS  the  situation  in  the  United  States  develops  itself, 
the  view  taken  by  me  from  the  first,  although  it 
was  called  gloomy,  appears,  I think,  to  have  been  true. 
A crisis  has  arrived  of  which  the  Silver  craze  is  the 
least,  and  even  repudiation  is  not  the  greatest,  part. 
Under  the  banner  of  the  “ Nebraska  Kid  ” — as,  it  seems, 
Mr.  Bryan  is  fondly  called — all  the  elements  of  distress, 
class-hatred,  social  revolution,  craziness,  and  anarchy 
have  combined  against  the  American  Republic  as  a 
commonwealth  founded  on  the  right  of  property  and  on 
the  principles  of  self-help,  free  contract,  and  personal 
liberty  under  law.  By  the  accession  of  Tammany  the 
league  is  completed  and  its  character  receives  the  final 
stamp.  The  Democratic  and  Populist  platforms 
together  assail  not  only  the  integrity  of  the  currency 
and  the  commercial  credit  of  the  nation,  but  the  con- 
servative safeguards  of  the  Constitution,  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  right  of  property,  pro- 
fessedly in  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  telephones,  really  in 
anything  that  the  majority  may  choose  to  seize;  while  they 
propose  to  make  the  State  the  capitalist  and  the  general 
mortgagee.  They  also  point  towards  a confiscatory, 
system  of  taxation.  In  November  the  Republic  of  the 
Fathers — not  less  that  of  Jefferson  than  that  of  Wash- 
ington or  Hamilton— will  be  fighting  for  its  life.  At 
New  York,  of  course,  Bryan  is  cautious  enough  to  talk 
only  about  currency.  But  his  followers  know  for  what 
he  stands. 

There  is  no  use  in  random  guessing  at  the  result. 
The  opinion  of  informants  whom  I trust,  and  my  own 
impression,  is  that  at  this  moment  Bryan  has  a 
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majority.  Most  of  my  American  friends  speak  con- 
fidently of  beating  him  in  November.  By  that  time, 
they  say,  there  will  have  been  ample  opportunity  for 
reflection,  and  they  profess  their  undoubting  reliance  on 
the  good  sense  and  conscience,  to  use  their  own  phrase, 
of  “All  the  People.”  I gladly  accept  their  judgment, 
and  myself  believe  it  to  be  right ; though  I confess  I do 
not  see  how  they  can  at  present  be  well  assured  of 
carrying  a single  Western  or  Southern  State.  Much 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  Socialistic  ideas  may 
have  made  their  way  among  the  mechanics  and  the 
proletariate  ; and  this  the  polling  day  alone  probably 
will  declare.  Instead  of  Socialistic  ideas  I should 
rather  have  said  Socialistic  sentiment.  The  appeals  of 
such  writers  as  Henry  George,  Bellamy,  and  Stead 
have  told,  as  I said  before,  where  their  theories  or 
philosophies  have  had  little  effect.  A great  outburst  of 
hostility  to  the  rich  would  not  be  surprising  ; nor,  to 
say  the  truth,  would  it  be  undeserved  by  some  of  the 
rich. 

It  may  have  been  observed  that  the  Populists 
demurred  to  Sewell,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  on  the  simple  ground  that  he  was  a 
rich  man.  The  sources  of  this  revolutionary  move- 
ment are  deep,  and  unless  the  victory  of  the  common- 
wealth over  the  “ Kid  ” in  November  is  very  decisive,  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  final. 

A radical  change,  at  all  events,  can  hardly  fail  to  take 
place  in  the  division  and  character  of  American  parties. 
That  the  organization  of  the  Democratic  party,  now 
captured  by  the  revolutionists,  will  ever  be  recaptured 
by  the  Democrats  of  the  old  school  is  most  improbable. 
Strange  is  the  fate  of  this  party  : founded  by  Jefferson 
on  the  extreme  principles  of  liberty,  turned  into  the 
party  of  Slavery  by  the  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of 
State  right,  and  now  falling  into  the  hands  of  Social- 
istic agitators,  from  whose  tendencies  Jefferson  would 
have  shrunk  with  abhorrence.  The  party,  of  which  the 
full  title  is  National  Republican,  will  probably  in  time 
gather  into  it  all  that  has  hitherto  been  deemed  charac- 
teristically American  and  that  is  opposed  to  Socialistic 
revolution.  It  is  hardly  open  to  the  Democratic 
seceders  from  the  Chicago  Convention,  the  control  of 
the  organization  having  been  wrested  from  them,  even 
to  use  the  name  ; for  the  two  great  parties  are  recog- 
nized by  law,  as  in  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act,  which 
provides  for  the  selection  of  Commissioners  equally 
from  both  the  parties,  and  a minority  Convention  under 
the  party  name  would  apparently  be  an  infringement  of 
patent. 

To  bring  about  a junction  of  the  Gold  or  Conservative 
Democrats  with  the  Republicans  is,  however,  difficult, 
and  in  this  difficulty  lies  the  practical  danger  of  the 
situation.  The  more  intelligent  Democrats  may  see 
that  on  the  really  vital  issue  they  are  at  one  with 
Republicans,  and  for  the  sake  of  victory  on  that  issue 
they  may  be  willing  to  waive  the  Tariff  question  as  well 
as  the  general  difference  of  party  ; but  to  get  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Democracy  to  vote  for  a Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  a very  arduous  under- 
taking. We  Liberal-Unionists  had  a similar  experience 
when  we  were  striving  to  get  the  Liberal  rank  and  file 
to  vote  for  Conservatives  on  the  special  question  of  the 
Union.  The  Republican  leaders,  able  and  sagacious 
men,  see  clearly  enough  that  the  Currency,  with  what 
lies  behind  it,  not  the  Tariff,  is  the  vital  issue  in  this 
case.  They  will  advance  the  currency  issue  to  the 
front.  They  will  not  press  the  McKinley  Tariff,  but 
will  put  forward  in  its  place  a proposal  for  a revision  of 
duties  with  a view  to  the  restoration  of  the  revenue. 
Of  this,  I think,  you  may  feel  assured.  But  the 
operation  will  be  difficult,  seeing  that  their  candidate’s 
name  is  thoroughly  identified  with  the  high  tariff.  Had 
General  Harrison  or  Mr.  Alison  been  the  candidate,  the 
difficulty  would  have  been  less.  Perhaps  the  leaders 
might  have  preferred  one  of  those  men  to  Mr.  McKinley; 
but  all  opposition  to  Mr.  McKinley  was  swept  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses,  who  fancy  that  the  times 
of  Protection  were  the  good  times,  and  that  with  him 
they  would  return. 

If  the  effort  to  bring  about  union  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  Bryan  fails  through  their  dissension  about  the 
Tariff,  a new  weight  will  be  added  to  the  responsibilities 
of  Protectionism,  which  already  are  heavy  enough  ; but 


the  blame  of  bringing  on  the  crisis  must  be  shared  with 
Protectionism  by  the  roguery  and  mismanagement  which 
have  discredited  the  commercial  system,  notably  the 
railway  part  of  it,  and  by  the  neglect  of  social  duty  on 
the  part  of  too  many  of  the  rich.  Of  the  causes  of  this 
danger,  while  some  spring  from  below,  there  are  some 
also  which  spring  from  above. 

The  juncture  in  American  history  which  the  success 
of  Bryan  and  his  following  would  most  resemble  is  that 
of  1829,  when  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  host  mounted 
to  power,  with  the  spoils  system,  the  destruction  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  reign  of  wild-cat 
banking  in  their  train.  But  the  political,  social,  and 
commercial  organism* of  that  day  was  far  less  vast, 
complex,  and  sensitive,  far  more  easily  repaired  after  a 
catastrophe,  than  that  which  would  be  lacerated  by  the 
victory  of  the  Nebraskan  “Kid,”  with  his  associates, 
the  representatives  of  Chicago  Anarchism  and  the 
“ Mean  White  ” barbarism  of  the  South. 

Goldwin  Smith. 


GOYA. 


1. 


Francisco  jose  de  goya  y lucientes 

was  born  at  Fuendetodos  in  the  year  of  grace 
1746.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  already  apprenticed 
to  a painter  at  Saragossa ; there,  even  at  this  early 
period  of  his  career,  through  his  turbulent  disposi- 
tion, he  brought  himself  under  the  notice  of  the  In- 
quisition, and,  escaping  to  Madrid,  he  soon  gathered 
round  him  those  amateurs  of  the  cabaret  and  the 
lupanar  who  in  all  ages  dearly  love  to  singe  their 
wings  in  the  company  of  a greater  than  themselves. 
Goya’s  excesses  at  this  time  were  notorious  : as  a re- 
sult of  some  brawl,  when  he  was  left  lying  in  the 
street  with  a knife  sticking  into  his  back,  he  had  to 
leave  the  capital,  and  working  his  way  from  town  to 
town  as  a bull-fighter — Francisco  los  Toros,  he  was  often 
afterwards  called — he  arrived,  penniless  and  exhausted, 
in  Rome.  There,  having  already  achieved  notoriety  as 
a man,  his  reputation  as  an  artist  was  established 
almost  as  rapidly,  and  with  characteristic  boldness  he 
begs  a sitting  of  the  Pope,  and  paints  in  a very  few 
hours  a full-length  portrait  of  Benedict  XIV.  He 
would  seem,  however,  to  have  devoted  but- little  time  to 
work.  In  attempting  to  carry  off  a young  girl  from  a 
convent,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  monks,  and 
only  succeeded  in  evading  the  law  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Spanish  Embassy,  whose  pride  in  their 
youthful  scapegrace  painter  appears  to  have  been 
already  considerable. 

Returning  to  Madrid,  he  at  once  became  the  idol  of 
the  Prado  and  the  popular  hero  of  the  Lava  Pies,  and 
in  spite  of  his  marriage  with  Bayen’s  daughter,  Josefa, 
his  exploits  were  more  daring  and  his  amours  more 
numerous  than  ever.  Among  the  paintings  from  his 
hand  at  this  time,  the  madhouse  (now  in  the  Museo  del 
Prado)  and  the  scene  from  the  > Inquisition  (at  the 
Academy  of  San  Fernando)  are  the  lightest  in  handling 
and  the  most  harmonious  in  tone,  both  amazingly  ac- 
complished in  style  for  works  of  so  early  a period. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Academy  (1780),  and  receives  a 'commission  from  the 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  at  Saragossa,  to  decorate 
their  church.  To  the  rage  and  indignation  of  Goya,  his 
designs  were  not  approved  of,  and  but  for  the  tactful 
intervention  of  his  friend  Felix  Salvador  would  never 
have  been  executed. 

Being  received  with  great  favour  by  the  King,  he 
began  to  make  that  influence  felt  which  was  shortly  to 
change  the  whole  character  of  the  Court  of  Spain.  The 
stern  etiquette  and  ascetic  influence  of  Don  Carlos  III. 
still  weighed  upon  it,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  Goya’s 
verve  and  daring  wit  should  be  welcomed  with  relief  by 
the  easily  bored  gentlemen  and  strictly  observed  ladies 
of  the  chamber.  And  so  after  three  and  twenty  years  of 
enforced  chastity,  the  Court  of  Carlos  IV.  became  the 
centre  of  gallantry  and  wild  folly.  Over  the  fetes  at 
Caravanchel  Goya  reigned  supreme,  fought  over  by  the 
women  as  fiercely  as  when  he  led  the  people’s  dances 
on  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares. 

La  Leocadra,  Ramera  Mirena,  and  she  who  left 
all,  husband  and  children,  to  shut  herself  up  for  two 
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months  in  his  studio,  the  tragic  and  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Alba,  who  followed  him  to  San  Lucar,  and  whom  he 
never  tired  of  painting,  and  loved  perhaps  better  than 
all,  these  and  many  others  fell  completely  under  his 
curious  charm.  In  1789  the  King  makes  him  one  of 
his  painters,  and  Maria  Luisa  “can  do  nothing  without 
him.”  One  likes  to  think  of  Goya,  with  his  mingled 
love  and  contempt  of  women,  being  fetched  by  splendid 
lacqueys  from  the  houses  where  he  would  be  found 
sitting  among  his  chulas,  to  wait  upon  the  Queen. 

His  life  was  as  insolent  as  his  painting.  Once  he  goes 
in  white  stockings  to  a levee  while  the  Court  was  in 
mourning,  and,  being  stopped  at  the  door  by  the  officials, 
retires  to  a closet,  and  promptly  blackens  them  over  with 
caricatures  of  D’Escoiquiz  and  the  major  domos,  “to 
the  delight  of  all,”  save,  probably,  his  victims.  At  this 
time  he  was  kept  almost  entirely  by  the  Countess  of 
Benavente,  who,  loading  him  with  commissions,  fought 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power  against  the  younger  and 
more  beautiful  Duchess  of  Alba.  The  Queen,  enraged  at 
the  latter’s  dominion  over  her  painter,  exiled  her  from 
the  Court,  and  one  of  the  results  of  this  action  was  a 
misfortune  which  embittered  the  whole  of  Goya’s  sub- 
sequent life  ; for  leaving  Madrid  to  go  with  his  Duchess, 
an  accident  happening  to  their  carriage,  he  forged  an 
iron  bar  on  the  spot  to  remedy  the  defect,  and  through 
the  heat  and  exertion  caught  a chill  which  ended  in  his 
almost  complete  deafness.  His  devotion  to  his  mis- 
tress was  such  that  he  was  unable  to  leave  her,  refusing 
to  return  without  her  pardon,  which  was  eventually 
granted ; but  the  unfortunate  lady  died  soon  after, 
before  her  beauty  had  begun  to  fade.  Goya  painted 
many  remarkable  portraits  of  her,  and  we  find  her  again 
and  again  among  his  Caprices. 

In  1795  he  is  elected  Director  of  the  Academy,  and  is 
at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  and  though  Maella  is 
still  the  first  painter  to  the  King,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  but  a nominal  honour,  for  Goya  is  called  upon  for 
nearly  every  portrait,  and  his  studio  was  crowded  with 
persons  of  quality.  Living  at  this  time  like  a prince, 
he  would  receive  the  whole  Court  at  his  residence,  Las 
Romerias,  giving  the  most  sumptuous  and  bizarre  fetes 
to  the  town.  Still  the  pet  of  the  people,  it  was  ever  his 
great  delight  to  engage  in  feats  of  skill  and  strength 
with  the  Toreros,  handling  the  small  sword  with  the 
best  of  them.  In  1798  he  is  entrusted  with  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Church  of  San  Antonio  de  la  Florida.  I can 
remember  nothing  which  gave  me  so  considerable  an 
idea  of  the  insolent  cynicism  of  the  man  as  these  paint- 
ings. Imagine  a coquettish  little  church,  like  a boudoir 
rather  than  a shrine,  tricked  out  with  altar  and  seats 
and  confessionals,  and  all  around  Goya’s  gorgeously 
frivolous  frescoes.  One  expects  an  odour  of  frangipani 
from  the  altar  rather  than  incense,  and  I found  myself 
looking  under  the  seats  for  some  neglected  fan  or  garter- 
ribbon,  instead  of  for  Missals  and  Litanies. 

And  Goya’s  brilliant  frescoes  and  daring  ceiling  (who 
can  think  of  Heaven  with  the  Maja  of  San  Fernando 
there,  and  his  beautiful  duchess  and  so  many  others, 
whom  he  loved,  or  was  loved  by  ?)— I say  it  in  some  fear 
of  angry  protest — are  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  this  indecorously  holy  place. 

Painted  as  they  were  in  all  the  ripeness  of  his  know- 
ledge, Goya  surpassed  himself  in  splendour  and  gracious- 
ness of  style.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  warm  ivory 
flesh  in  a frou-frou  of  waving  draperies,  a curving  of 
pink  and  white  arms  and  legs,  a flying  about  of  blonde, 
healthy  Cupids  in  all  the  insolent  exhibition  of  fore- 
shortening, which  is  most  perfectly  personal.  No 
Venetian  with  his  noble  dignity,  no  Frenchman  with 
his  charming  elegance  or  harsh  classicism,  could  have 
given  us  this  peculiarly  savage  grace  which  the  Spaniard 
has  thrown  into  his  work. 

These  decorations  in  the  church  of  La  Florida  gained 
for  Goya  the  distinguished  office  of  first  painter  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  at  a time  when  he  was  in  great  measure 
giving  up  the  brush  for  the  etching  needle.  Goya,  who 
had  already  etched  a set  of  plates  after  the  paintings  of 
Velasquez,  much  influenced  by  Tirpolo,  and  of  but  in- 
considerable interest,  was  just  about  this  time  com- 
pleting his  “Caprichios.”  These,  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  his  etchings,  were  first  issued  separ- 
ately, creating  by  their  daring  personal  and  political 
allusions  a very  furore  of  excitement  amongst  those 


through  whose  hands  they  passed.  It  seems  to  us 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  a hundred  years,  to  be  of 
but  little  importance  whether  Maria  Luisa  or  the 
Benavente,  Urquijo  or  the  Prince  de  la  Paix,  be  held 
up  to  ridicule  ; for  their  merit,  so  far  at  least  as  we  are 
concerned,  would  rather  lie  in  Goya’s  extraordinary 
skill  in  the  handling  of  his  needle,  his  luxuriant  fancy 
and  observation,  and  the  amazing  originality  of  com- 
position.* So  great  a stir  did  these  etchings  make, 
that  this  time  the  Inquisition  insisted  upon  Goya’s 
arrest,  but  the  King,  by  a cunning  subterfuge,  pro- 
bably suggested  by  Godoy,  immediately  ordered  Goya 
to  send  him  the  plates  ‘ 1 he  had  commanded  from 
h im  ! ” 

Whether  Don  Carlos  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
biting  satire  of  many  of  the  Caprices  both  against  him- 
self and  his  Queen,  or  whether  his  broad-mindedness 
was  such  that  he  wilfully  blinded  himself  to  the  insolence 
of  the  etcher,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

It  was  during  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French, 
reading  with  horror  and  indignation  the  bulletins  of  war 
from  day  to  day,  that  Goya  slowly  produced  that  mag- 
nificent set  of  etchings,  whose  power  and  consummate 
science  has  rarely  been  equalled,  “ los  Desastros  de  la 
Guerra.”  His  use  of  aquatint  has  become  more  free 
since  the  Caprichios,  his  lines  more  certain,  surprisingly 
delicate  here,  there  cut  in  with  marvellous  breadth. 
The  best  of  these  plates,  some  of  which  he  has  lovingly 
signed  (under  some  he  wrote  in  his  own  hand,  “ I 
have  seen  that!”),  were  done  about  1810,  but  they 
were  never  published  together  until  1863,  when  the 
Academy  of  San  Fernando  undertook  the  task.t  Later 
he  etched  the  “ Tauromachie,”  a series  of  plates  more 
remarkable  for  their  dash  and  vigour  and  wonderful 
knowledge  of  the  bull-ring  than  for  their  intrinsic  merit 
as  etchings  ; yet  their  fascination  has  never  left  me, 
and  one  plate  in  particular,  where  the  bull  stands 
stupidly  dominating  the  audience,  with  a man  impaled 
on  his  horn,  utterly  ignoring  the  terrified,  scrambling 
crowd,  haunts  me  ever  with  its  grim  humour  and 
sinister  vehemence. 

The  first  edition,  which,  although  printed  under  the 
eyes  of  Goya  himself,  was  not  published  until  after  his 
son’s  death,  is  extremely  rare.+  A second  edition,  more 
easily  obtainable,  appeared  in  1855,  a sufficiently  poor 
one,  to  my  mind,  the  aquatint  being  especially  feeble. 
The  plates  were  afterwards  bought  by  Loizelet,  who 
issued  a third  edition  in  Paris,  with  seven  additional 
plates.  “Los  Proverbios,”  which  contain  perhaps  the 
finest  etching  Goya  ever  did,  were  done  after  the 
“Desastros”  and  before  the  “Tauromachie.”  The 
original  prints  are  so  scarce,  and  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions so  ill-handled,  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  all  of 
them  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  for  the  aquatinting 
has  evidently  been  tampered  with  to  a considerable 
extent.  They  were  first  produced  in  1850,  by  a 
print-seller  in  Madrid,  who  brought  them  out  from 

* Goya  first  only  published  seventy-two  Caprices  in  1799,  but 
in  the  edition  of  1806,  which  appeared  after  he  had  sold  all  the 
plates  to  the  King,  on  the  promise  of  a life  pension  of  12,000 
reales  for  his  son,  the  other  ten  were  included.  Two  were 
also  done  for  the  Duchess  of  Alba,  but  being  of  a private  nature, 
were  never  reprinted.  A third  edition  was  published  by  the 
Academy  in  1856. 

t Goya  etched  in  reality  eighty-two  plates  of  the  “ Horrors  of 
War,”  although  only  eighty  were  issued  ; but  in  the  collection 
which  he  gave  to  his  friend,  Leon  Bermudez,  we  find  two  extra 
ones,  together  with  the  “ Three  Prisoners  ” (the  third  of  which  is 
the  rarest  of  all  his  etchings  ; indeed,  only  two  or  three  copies  of 
it  exist).  One  can  only  meet  with  rare  prints  published  in  Goya’s 
lifetime,  easily  to  be  known  by  the  quality  of  the  paper,  nearly 
always  bearing  the  water-mark  “ Serra.”  The  mark  on  the 
paper  of  the  edition  of  1863  is  “ J.  G.  O.”  Five  hundred  copies 
only  were  printed.  There  is  an  excellent  one  in  the  library  at 
South  Kensington. 

X In  the  first  edition,  the  title,  “Treinta  y tres  estampas  que 
representan  diferentes  suertes  y actitudes  del  arte  de  lidiar  los 
toros,  inventadas  y grabadas  al  agua  fuerte  en  Madrid  por 
Don  Francesco  de  Goya  y Lucientes,”  was  printed  on  a loose 
sheet.  An  extremely  good  set  is  to  be  found  in  the  print-room 
of  the  British  Museum.  There  were  three  states— the  first 
without  any  aquatint ; the  second  with  the  aquatint,  but  without 
the  number  (printed  at  the  right-hand  side  at  the  top  of  the 
plate).  The  marks  of  the  first  pulls  are  serra,  morato,  and 
nolo — the  proofs  before  the  number  bearing  either  of  the  first 
two,  and  those  after  the  number  the  last.  The  date  of  the 
etching  is  about  1815, 
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time  to  time,  and  a second  time  by  the  Academy,* 
and  again  by  the  Academy  in  1891.  The  Ele- 
phant and  the  Rope-walker,  and  the  set  of  bulls, 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Goya’s  etchings,  on 
account  of  their  publication  in  “ L’Art,”  probably  belong 
to  the  “ Proverbios.”  There  exist  also  several  odd  etch- 
ings, most  of  them  very  late,  and  known  as  the  obras 
sueltas,  containing  the  Majas,  the  man  on  the  swing, 
and  the  bull-fighter  with  the  gun. 

Will  Rothenstein. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

THERE  have  been  numerous  signs  of  late  that  the 
dissatisfaction  of  not  only  professed  men  of  science, 
but  also  of  those  whose  sympathies  are  not  wholly  re- 
stricted to  medisevalism,  with  the  position  occupied  by 
physical  science  in  our  higher  educational  systems,  and 
more  especially  at  the  older  Universities,  is  rapidly 
coming  to  a head.  Let  public  opinion  once  be  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  this  position — or  rather  the  lack 
of  it — is  reacting  disastrously  upon  our  national  pro- 
sperity, and  there  is  bound  to  be  a rude  awakening  and  a 
summary  calling  to  account.  To  paraphrase  Bacon’s 
saying,  what  comes  home  to  a man’s  business  comes 
home  to  his  bosom.  If  it  is  once  made  clear  to  the 
nation,  as  it  assuredly  will  be,  sooner  or  later,  by  the 
hard  logic  of  experience,  that  not  only  its  industrial 
supremacy,  but  its  power  and  position,  nay,  the  very  in- 
dependence of  its  existence,  are  intimately  bound  up  with 
its  capacity  to  seize  upon  and  utilize  the  teaching  and 
facts  of  science,  then  those  who  control  and  direct  these 
higher  educational  systems,  and  who  to  this  extent 
therefore  direct  and  control  the  fate  of  this  country, 
will  stand  condemned  as  being  either  blind  guides  and 
ignorant,  or  as  having  been  false  to  their  trust.  We 
are  ready  enough  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  China, 
and  to  say  that  the  disasters  which  have  overtaken  her 
are  the  results  of  the  fatuous  folly  and  self-complacency 
which  have  hitherto  blinded  her  to  the  teachings  of  a 
civilization  more  modern  than  her  own.  But  have  we 
no  mote  in  our  own  eye  ? In  this  matter  of  the  position 
which  physical  science  occupies  in  our  higher  teaching 
we  have  a beam  of  the  biggest  magnitude. 

Now  whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  older 
Universities  in  this  country  do  not  respond  or  adapt 
themselves  to  the  capacity  of  Englishmen  to  turn  know- 
ledge to  practical  account.  They  have  pleaded  that  it 
is  not  their  proper  business  so  to  do.  Like  the  dis- 
tinguished professor  who  affected  to  delight  in  quater- 
nions because  he  imagined  they  could  by  no  possibility 
be  of  the  slightest  use  to  anybody,  they  have  acted 
in  the  past  as  though  they  despised  natural  science  for 
the  reason  that  it  had  some  utilitarian  value.  How 
many  of  the  prime  discoveries  in  chemistry,  for  example, 
which  this  century  has  seen  can  be  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  our  English  Universities?  We  have  had  great  chemists 
and  they  have  done  splendid  work.  But  Dalton,  Davy, 
Faraday,  Graham,  Hofmann,  Williamson,  Frankland, 
Crookes,  Perkin  are  not  the  products  of  our  University 
system.  And  yet  to  these  men,  and  to  those  whom 
they  have  directly  influenced,  is  due  whatever  eminence 
British  chemistry  has  attained.  The  influence  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  has  been  a negligible  quantity,  and  the 
pity  of  it  is,  that  these  ancient  seats  of  ancient  learning 
apparently  contemplate  with  a Celestial  complacency 
that  sorrowful  fact.  At  all  events,  they  bear  such  inward 
qualms  as  they  may  have  with  Oriental  impassiveness  : 
for  it  is  impossible  to  discover  what  healing  unction 
they  can  lay  to  their  souls. 

The  opportunity  “ to  see  oursels  as  others  see  us” 
in  this  respect  has  been  lately  afforded  us  by  a re- 
markable letter  from  Professor  Ostwald,  which  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  did  well  to 
communicate  to  the  “Times.”  It  is  to  be  hoped,  now 
such  a “power”  has  actually  given  us  such  a “giftie,” 
that 

“ It  wad  frae  monie  a blunder  free  us, 

And  foolish  notion.” 

Few  men  are  more  competent  than  Professor  Ostwald 
to  speak  with  authority  on  the  relative  merits  of 

* The  first  edition  was  printed  on  vellum,  consequently  bear- 
ing no  water-mark.  The  second  has  S.G.O.,and  a “ palmette,” 
printed  on  thick  white  paper — 250  copies. 


English  and  German  University  systems  as  regards 
the  teaching  of  physical  science,  and  more  particularly 
of  chemistry.  Dr.  Ostwald  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
clear-sighted  and  successful  of  German  teachers,  an 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  worker,  and  a leader  in  the 
branch  of  chemistry  with  which  his  name  is  specially 
associated,  but  he  is  a frequent  visitor  to  this  country 
and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  our  own 
chemists  and  with  the  working  of  our  educational 
institutions.  Indeed  not  a few  of  our  countrymen, 
some  of  them  graduates  of  our  Universities,  have 
migrated  to  Leipsic  to  the  splendidly  organized  labora- 
tories which  Professor  Osswald  directs,  to  enjoy  there 
the  opportunities  for  instruction  and  investigation  which 
are  not  available  to  them  at  home. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Ostwald’s  letter  is  to  show  the 
very  great  difference  between  the  English  and  the 
German  methods  of  dealing  with  chemical  education  in 
their  respective  Universities,  and  to  indicate  the  manner 
in  which  the  German  system  has  affected  and  is  affecting 
the  industrial  prosperity  of  his  country.  To  appreciate 
this  difference  and  to  understand  its  effect,  it  must  be 
premised  that  the  German  Universities  are  much  more 
the  Universities  of  the  people — of  the  masses  and  not 
of  the  classes— than  are  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and 
that  a larger  proportion  of  youths  intended  for  an  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  career  pass  through  their 
lecture  courses  and  laboratories  than  is  the  case  with 
us.  Although  this  fact  has  probably  had  very  little,  if 
any,  influence  on  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
in  the  German  University,  which,  as  regards  chemical 
science,  concerns  itself  mainly  with  theory  and  does 
not  dabble  with  technology,  even  to  the  limited  extent 
we  find  in  certain  English  Colleges  of  the  type  of  those 
constituting  the  Victoria  University,  it  has  had  a pro- 
found effect  on  the  course  and  character  of  German 
manufacturing.  The  German  chemical  manufacturer  is 
almost  invariably  the  product  of  a University  labora- 
tory. He  has  been  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure 
science  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  research.  His 
training  has  not  only  enlarged  his  own  knowledge,  but 
it  has  widenened  his  sympathies  and  increased  his 
receptivity,  and  it  has  become  to  him  an  axiom  that 
progress  in  pure  science  means  progress  in  its  industrial 
application. 

The  output  of  chemical  research  from  the  German 
University  laboratories  is  enormous  when  compared 
with  the  driblets  which  occasionally  escape  from  our 
own  Universities.  If  any  one  wishes  to  assure  himself 
of  this  fact,  let  him  compare  the  number  and  bulk  of 
German  chemical  periodicals  with  the  modest  monthly 
brochure — the  only  serial  devoted  to  pure  chemistry  in 
this  country — in  which  our  own  Chemical  Society 
gratefully  enbalms  the  communications — angelic  in 
their  fewness  and  infrequency — that  it  receives  from  the 
banks  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cam.  But  large  as  the 
amount  of  research  wrork  in  Germany  is,  it  hardly  keeps 
pace  with  the  demands  of  German  chemical  industry, 
and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  some  of  the  greatest 
industrial  concerns  in  Germany  now  possess  research 
laboratories  differing  only  from  those  in  the  Universities 
by  being,  to  quote  Professor  Ostwald,  “ more  splendidly 
and  sumptuously  fitted.”  This  organization  of  the 
power  of  invention  in  manufactures,  and  on  a large 
scale,  is,  as  he  says,  “unique  in  the  world’s  history, 
and  it  is  the  very  marrow  of  our  splendid  development. 
Each  large  work  has  the  greater  part  of  its  scientific 
staff — and  there  are  often  more  than  100  doctores phil.  in 
a single  manufactory — occupied,  not  in  the  management 
of  the  manufacture,  but  in  making  inventions.” 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  extra- 
ordinary spectacle — this  organization  of  the  power  of 
discovery,  so  unique  in  the  world’s  history  and  so 
wondrously  fruitful  in  its  results — is  the  direct  outcome 
of  Germany’s  University  system,  and,  as  regards 
chemistry,  of  Liebig’s  genius  in  organizing  chemical 
instruction.  It  has  been  said — and  the  “ Times,”  in 
effect,  repeats  the  statement  in  a leader  commenting  on 
Dr.  Ostwald’s  letter— that,  after  all,  Universities  are 
what  the  people  for  whose  interests  they  are  created 
make  of  them,  and  that  our  manufacturers  have  only 
to  demand  the  highest  instruction  in  science  for  their 
sons  and  they  will  get  it. 

This  might  have  been  said  with  some  show  of  truth 
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of  Germany,  where  the  Universities  are,  as  already 
stated,  more  democratic  than  ours  ; but  it  is  assuredly 
not  true  with  us.  Indeed,  even  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
it  is  certain  that  the  system  organized  by  Liebig’  was 
devised  solely  in  the  interests  of  science,  and  not  in 
response  to  an  active  and  pressing  demand  from  a 
public  eager  to  study  science  for  the  sake  of  its 
material  benefits.  At  the  time  that  Liebig  founded 
the  little  Giessen  laboratory  chemical  manufacturing 
had  but  a struggling  and  precarious  existence  in 
Germany.  Everything  then  seemed  to  indicate  that 
England,  with  her  plentiful  supplies  of  coal  and  iron 
and  salt,  her  abundance  of  capital,  her  rapidly  developing 
railway  system,  and  her  many  convenient  ports,  was 
destined  to  make  all  the  chemical  products,  and  most 
of  the  things  for  which  these  products  were  directly 
required,  that  the  world  might  need.  But  what  has 
been  the  result?  Within  less  than  half  a century  Germany 
is  not  only  alongside  of  us  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
own  staple  products,  but  in  certain  directions,  and  more 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  the  products  which 
have  been  discovered  during  the  last  two  or  three 
decades,  she  is  immeasurably  ahead  of  us,  and  it 
seems  hopeless  to  expect  that  we  can  ever  overtake 
her.  The  seed  which  Liebig  and  his  pupils  so  sedu- 
lously sowed  fell  on  good  ground,  and  has  sprung  up 
and  multiplied  an  hundredfold.  It  has  created  new 
sources  of  comfort  and  new  avenues  to  wealth.  But 
these  avenues  are  only  open  to  the  trained  intelligence. 
Whatever  demands  the  highest  chemical  knowledge 
and  the  power  of  applying  the  newest  and  most  re- 
condite chemical  facts  remains  in  Germany.  Few  of 
the  newer  chemical  industries  are  started  with  us,  and 
even  of  these  few  some  of  the  most  successful  have 
been  controlled  by  Germans,  who,  by  the  increasing 
pressure  of  competition,  have  been  elbowed  out  of 
their  own  country,  or  who,  seeing  the  wealth  and 
the  weakness  of  ours,  seek  to  possess  the  one  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  other. 

’ It  is  not  by  cheap  evening  classes,  by  science 
examinations  of  the  South  Kensington  type,  by  the 
spread  of  technical  education  of  the  character  of  that 
furnished  by  County  Councils,  that  Germany  has  won 
her  scientific  supremacy,  and  with  it  her  supremacy  in 
those  industries  which  are  directly  dependent  on 
chemical  science.  Her  industries  owe  their  position  to 
the  knowledge,  training,  and  skill  of  those  who  direct 
her  artisans,  and  this  knowledge,  training,  and  skill 
are  the  immediate  results  of  that  scientific  supremacy 
which,  in  chemistry  at  least,  her  Universities  have 
enabled  her  to  acquire.  T.  E.  Thorpe. 

ABBOTSBURY. 

A BBOTSBURY  is  a village  not  on  but  near  the  sea, 
divided  from  it  by  half  a mile  of  meadowland  with 
water,  a vast  garden  of  grasses  and  wild  flowers,  of 
yellow  flags,  and  acres  of  tall  reeds  and  osiers,  the 
roosting-place  in  autumn  and  winter  of  a great  cloud  of 
starlings.  And  beyond  the  meadow,  fronting  the  sea, 
is  the  Chesil  Bank,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  Britain. 
Life  seems  quieter,  more  placid,  out  of  sight  of  the 
ocean’s  turbulence,  out  of  hearing  of  its  “accents  dis- 
consolate.” A rare  village,  yet  like  many  another  on 
the  South  Coast,  nestling  beside  running  water,  among 
the  mighty  downs,  in  its  deep  dene  ; looked  upon  from 
above,  its  cottages  are  seen  ranged  in  a double  line 
along  the  narrow  crooked  street,  like  a procession  of 
cows,  with  a few  laggards  scattered  behind  the  main 
body.  One  is  impressed  by  its  ancient  character.  The 
cottages  are  old,  stone-built  and  thatched  ; older  still  is 
the  church  with  its  square  grey  tower  ; and  all  around 
are  scattered  the  memorials  of  antiquity — the  chantry 
on  the  hill,  standing  conspicuous,  alone,  apart,  above 
the  world  ; the  rough  thick  stone  walls,  ivy-draped  and 
crowned  with  flower  and  weed  ; fragments  of  ruins  and 
farm  buildings  that  were  once  portions  of  the  abbey. 

Turning  from  the  church  and  chantry  and  ruins 
and  looking  up  at  the  huge  round  green  hill  that  slopes 
down  to  the  village,  one  notices  that  the  road  that  scars 
it  is  strangely  red  in  colour.  One  sometimes  sees  on  a 
hillside  a ploughed  field  of  red  earth,  which  at  a distance 
may  be  easily  mistaken  for  a field  of  blossoming  tri- 
folium. Viewed  closely,  the  crimson  of  the  clover  and 


the  red  of  the  earth  are  very  dissimilar  ; distance  in- 
tensifies the  red  of  the  ploughed  land,  and  softens  the 
flower  tint  until  they  are  nearly  of  the  same  hue. 

The  road  at  Abbotsbury  was  near  and  looked  more 
intensely  red  than  ordinary  red  earth  ; but  before  dis- 
covering the  cause  of  the  peculiarity  I asked  why  the 
sight  gave  me  so  much  pleasure.  Doubtless,  in  this 
case,  because  of  the  intensity  of  the  hue,  also  because 
red  in  itself  is  the  most  luminous,  therefore  the  pre- 
dominant, colour  in  nature — that  which  first  arrests  the 
attention  and  holds  it  longest  ; and,  finally,  because 
red  always  shows  best  against  green.  Red  and  green 
are  complementary  colours,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  two  colours  placed  side  by  side  are  not  necessarily 
more  pleasing  because  complementary.  Take,  for 
example,  blue  and  yellow  in  nature.  There  are  several 
species  of  birds — the  blue  macaw  is  a familiar  example 
— which  have  a blue  and  yellow  plumage,  but  they 
strike  us  as  singular  rather  than  beautiful.  On  the 
other  hand,  birds  that  have  a green  and  red  plumage 
are  exceedingly  beautiful.  Again,  rosy-red  or  pink 
clouds  are  more  pleasing  than  yellow'  clouds  in  a blue 
sky.  Red  with  green  is  specially  pleasing  on  account 
of  the  superior  luminosity  of  one,  and  because  the  other 
is  the  universal  colour  of  nature  to  which  the  vision  is 
accustomed.  On  account  of  this  universality  of  green, 
it  is  practically  not  a colour  at  all,  in  the  sense  that 
red,  yellow,  blue,  and  violet  are  colours,  but  rather  a 
neutral  or  sober  ground  on  which  colours  are  best 
seen. 

Few  or  no  flowers  in  our  meadow's  can  compare  in 
beauty  with  the  simple  small  red  campion  and  the 
ragged  robin,  especially  when  they  are  tall,  growing  in 
tall  grass,  and,  seen  between  the  eyes  and  the  level  sun, 
look  like  scattered  red  flames  among  the  luminous  green 
blades.  After  red,  the  purple  is  the  floral  hue  that  best 
pleases  my  sight,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  authorities  ; next  comes  yellow,  and 
last  of  all  blue.  Now  for  various  pretty  reasons  this 
last  colour  is  supposed  to  be  more  charming  than  the 
others.  The  blue  of  such  flowers  as  the  periwinkle, 
borage,  flax,  cornflower,  succory,  speedwell,  and 
forget-me-not  please  us  moderately  on  account  of  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  the  colour  ; and  partly  because  this 
hue  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  : 
the  blue  flower  never  wholly  loses  its  novelty,  its  kin- 
ship with  the  sky,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
forget-me-not,  it  produces  the  idea  of  blue  sparks  that 
have  fallen  to  earth  from  the  celestial  fields. 

To  go  back  to  red  and  green.  The  humble  sub- 
terraneous mole  proves  himself  on  occasions  a good 
colourist  when  he  finds  a soil  of  the  proper  hue  to 
burrow  in,  and  the  hillocks  he  throw's  up  form  number- 
less irregular  splashes  of  bright  red  colour  on  a green 
sward.  The  wild  animals  that  strike  us  as  most 
beautiful,  when  seen  against  a green  background,  are 
those  which  bear  the  reddest  fur— fox,  squirrel,  and 
red-deer.  One  day,  in  a meadow  a few'  miles  from 
Abbotsbury,  I came  upon  a herd  of  about  fifty  milch- 
cows  scattered  over  a considerable  space  of  ground, 
some  lying  down,  others  standing  ruminating,  and  still 
others  moving  about  and  cropping  the  long  flowery 
grasses.  All  were  of  that  fine  rich  red  colour  frequently 
seen  in  Dorset  and  Devon  cattle,  which  is  brighter 
than  the  reds  of  other  red  animals  in  this  country,  wild 
and  domestic,  with  the  sole  exception  of  a rare  variety 
of  the  collie  dog.  The  Irish  setter  comes  near  it.  So 
beautiful  did  these  red  cows  look  in  the  meadow  that  I 
stood  still  for  half  an  hour  feasting  my  eyes  on  the 
sight. 

No  less  was  the  pleasure  I experienced  when  I caught 
sight  of  that  road  winding  over  the  hill  above  the 
village.  On  going  to  it  I found  that  it  had  looked  as 
red  as  rust  simply  because  it  was  rust — earth  made 
rich  and  beautiful  in  colour  with  iron,  its  red  hue 
variegated  w'ith  veins  and  streaks  of  deep  purple  or 
violet.  I was  told  that  there  were  hundreds  of  acres  of 
this  earth  all  round  the  place — earth  so  rich  in  iron  that 
many  a man’s  mouth  had  watered  at  the  sight  of  it ; 
also  that  every  effort  had  been  made  to  induce  the 
owner  of  Abbotsbury  to  allow'  this  rich  mine  to  be 
worked.  But,  wonderful  to  relate,  he  had  not  been 
persuaded. 

A hard  fragment  of  the  red  stuff,  measuring  a couple 
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of  inches  across  and  weighing  about  three  ounces  avoir- 
dupois, rust  red  in  colour  with  purple  streaks  and  yellow 
mottlings,  is  now  lying  before  me.  The  mineralogist 
would  tell  me  that  its  commercial  value  is  naught,  or 
something  infinitesimal ; which  is  doubtless  true  enough, 
as  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  the  same  material  lie 
close  to  the  surface  under  the  green  turf  and  golden 
blossoming  furze  at  the  spot  where  I picked  up  my 
specimen.  The  lapidary  would  not  look  at  it ; never- 
theless, it  is  the  only  article  of  jewellery  I possess,  and 
I value  it  accordingly.  And  I intend  to  keep  this  native 
ruby  by  me  for  as  long  as  the  lord  of  Abbotsbury  con- 
tinues in  his  present  mind.  The  time  may  come  when 
I shall  be  able  to  throw  it  away.  That  any  millionaire 
should  hesitate  for  a moment  to  blast  and  blacken  any 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  howsoever  green  and  re- 
freshing to  the  heart  it  may  be,  when  by  so  doing  he 
might  add  to  his  income,  seems  like  a fable,  or  a tale 
of  fairyland.  It  is  as  if  one  had  accidentally  discovered 
the  existence  of  a little  fantastic  realm,  a survival  from 
a remote  past,  almost  at  one’s  doors  ; a small  inde- 
pendent province,  untouched  by  progress,  asking  to  be 
conquered  and  its  antediluvian  constitution  taken  from 
it. 

From  the  summit  of  that  commanding  hill,  over 
which  the  red  path  winds,  a noble  view  presents  itself 
of  the  Chesil  Bank,  or  of  about  ten  miles  of  it,  running 
straight  as  any  Roman  road,  to  end  beneath  the  rugged 
stupendous  cliffs  of  Portland.  The  ocean  itself,  and 
not  conquering  Rome,  raised  this  artificial-looking  wall 
or  rampart  to  stay  its  own  proud  waves.  Formed  of 
polished  stones  and  pebbles,  about  two  hundred  yards 
in  width,  fiat-topped,  with  steeply  sloping  sides,  at  this 
distance  it  has  the  appearance  of  a narrow  yellow  road 
or  causeway  between  the  open  sea  on  one  hand  and  the 
waters  of  the  Fleet,  a narrow  lake  ten  miles  long,  on 
the  other. 

When  the  mackerel  visit  the  coast,  and  come  near 
enough  to  be  taken  in  a draw-net,  every  villager  who 
owns  a share  (usually  a tenth)  in  a fishing-boat  throws 
down  his  spade  or  whatever  implement  he  happens  to 
have  in  his  hand  at  the  moment,  and  hurries  away  to 
the  beach  to  take  his  share  in  the  fascinating  task.  At 
four  o’clock  one  morning  a youth,  who  had  been  down 
to  the  sea  to  watch,  came  running  into  the  village 
uttering  loud  cries  which  were  like  excited  yells — a 
sound  to  rouse  the  deepest  sleeper.  The  mackerel  had 
come  ! For  the  rest  of  the  day  there  was  a pretty  kind 
of  straggling  procession  of  those  who  went  and  came 
between  the  beach  and  the  village — men  in  blue  cotton 
shirts,  blue  jerseys,  blue  jackets,  and  women  in  grey 
gowns  and  big  white  sun-bonnets.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  the  proceedings  were  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  me,  a looker-on  with  no  share  in  any  one  of  the 
boats,  owing  to  the  catches  being  composed  chiefly  of 
jelly-fish.  Some  sympathy  was  felt  for  the  toilers  who 
strained  their  muscles  again  and  again  only  to  be 
mocked  in  the  end  ; still,  a draught  of  jelly-fish  was 
more  to  my  taste  than  one  of  mackerel.  The  great 
weight  of  a catch  of  this  kind  when  the  net  was  full 
was  almost  too  much  for  the  ten  or  twelve  men  engaged 
in  drawing  it  up  ; then  (to  the  sound  of  deep  curses 
from  those  of  the  men  who  were  not  religious)  the  net 
would  be  opened  and  the  great  crystalline  hemispheres, 
hyaline  blue  and  delicate  salmon  pink  in  colour,  would 
slide  back  into  the  water.  Such  rare  and  exquisite 
colours  have  these  great  glassy  flowers  of  ocean  that 
to  see  them  was  a feast ; and  every  time  a net  was 
hauled  up  my  prayer — which  I was  careful  not  to  repeat 
aloud — was,  Heaven  send  another  big  draught  of  jelly- 
fish ! 

The  sun,  sinking  over  the  hills  towards  Swyre  and 
Bridport,  turned  crimson  before  it  touched  the  horizon. 
The  sky  became  luminous  ; the  yellow  Chesil  Bank, 
stretching  long  leagues  away,  and  the  hills  behind  it, 
changed  their  colours  to  violet.  The  rough  sea  near 
the  beach  glittered  like  gold  ; the  deep  green  water, 
flecked  with  foam,  was  mingled  with  fire  ; the  one  boat 
that  remained  on  it,  tossing  up  and  down  near  the 
beach,  was  like  a boat  of  ebony  in  a glittering  fiery  sea. 
A dozen  men  were  drawing  up  the  last  net  ; but  when 
they  gathered  round  to  see  what  they  had  taken — 
mackerel  or  jelly-fish — I cared  no  longer  to  look  with 
them.  That  sudden,  wonderful  glory  which  had  fallen 


on  the  earth  and  sea  had  smitten  me  as  well  and 
changed  me  ; and  I was  like  some  needy  homeless 
tramp  who  has  found  a shilling  piece,  and,  even  while 
he  is  gloating  over  it,  all  at  once  sees  a great  treasure 
before  him— glittering  gold  in  heaps,  and  all  rarest 
sparkling  gems,  more  than  he  can  gather  up. 

The  glory  passed  and  with  it  the  exaltation  : the 
earth  and  sea  turned  grey  ; the  last  boat  was  drawn  up 
on  the  slope  and  the  men  departed  slowly  : only  one 
remained,  a rough-looking  youth,  about  fifteen  years 
old.  Some  important  matter  which  he  was  revolving 
in  his  mind  had  detained  _ him  alone  on  the  darkening 
beach.  He  sat  down,  then  sfood  up  and  gazed  at  the 
sea  rolling  wave  after  wave  to  roar  and  hiss  on  the 
shingle  at  his  feet  ; then  he  moved  restlessly  about, 
crunching  the  pebbles  beneath  his  thick  boots  ; finally, 
making  up  his  mind,  he  took  off  his  coat,  threw  it 
down,  and  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  the  resolute 
air  of  a man  about  to  engage  in  a fight  with  an  adver- 
sary nearly  as  big  as  himself.  Stepping  back  a little  space, 
he  made  a rush  at  the  sea,  not  to  cast  himself  in  it,  but 
only,  as  it  turned  out,  with  the  object  of  catching  some 
water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands  from  the  top  of  an  in- 
coming wave.  He  only  succeeded  in  getting  his  legs 
wet,  and  in  hastily  retreating  he  fell  on  his  back. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  got  up  and  renewed  the  assault, 
and  when  he  succeeded  in  catching  water  in  his  hands 
he  dashed  it  on  and  vigorously  rubbed  it  over  his  dirty 
face.  After  repeating  the  operation  about  a dozen 
times,  receiving  meanwhile  several  falls  and  wettings, 
he  appeared  satisfied,  put  on  his  coat  and  marched  away 
homewards  with  a composed  air.  W.  H.  Hudson. 

THE  POSSIBLE  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  ATOMS. 

THE  recent  excitement  over  Helium  and  Argon  has 
distracted  attention  from  some  very  remarkable 
and  significant  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Baly 
upon  the  twofold  spectra  exhibited  by  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  The  implications  of  his  paper  are  of  some- 
thing more  than  technical  interest,  and,  as  the  reader 
will  speedily  see,  we  have  ample  excuse  for  trans- 
posing them  from  the  dialect  of  chemistry  into  the 
common  language.  The  popular  persuasion  is  that 
all  the  atoms  of  any  particular  element  are  exactly 
alike,  that  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  identically'  similar  to 
another.  It  is  a thing  we  learn  in  our  very  first  lessons 
in  chemistry  and  retain  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  But 
these  experiments  throw  very  considerable  doubt  upon 
this  widely  accepted  view.  Let  us  consider  the  nature 
of  them. 

The  elementary  fact  upon  which  spectrum  analysis 
depends,  that  the  light  from  an  incandescent  solid  body 
decomposes  into  a continuous  rainbow-hued  band  when 
passed  through  a prism,  is  known  to  every  one.  In  the 
case  of  a solid  or  liquid  body  the  molecules  are  not  free 
to  vibrate,  and  their  interference  with  one  another  pro- 
duces light  of  all  qualities,  from  the  darkest  red  to  the 
deepest  violet.  But  gaseous  molecules  are  free  to 
move  in  any  direction.  When,  therefore,  gas  or  vapour 
is  rendered  luminous — which  can  easily  be  done  by 
passing  an  electric  spark  through  it — unlike  an  incan- 
descent solid  or  liquid,  it  does  not  give  a continuous 
strip  of  colour  in  the  spectroscope,  but  a number  of 
bright  lines  at  intervals  separated  by  dark  gaps.  And 
if,  while  these  bright  lines  are  being  observed,  a beam 
from  an  electric  light  or  limelight  is  directed  towards 
the  spectroscope,  they  are  at  once  seen  as  dark  lines 
upon  the  ribbon  of  variegated  colour  which  distin- 
guishes the  light  of  an  incandescent  solid.  The  change 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  by  the  molecules 
of  the  gas  of  light  of  certain  definite  wave-lengths.  Just 
as  each  wire  of  a piano  has  a particular  note  to  which 
it  will  respond,  so  each  bright  ray  in  the  spectrum 
of  a luminous  gas  absorbs  the  vibrations  at  a particular 
point  in  the  gamut  of  colour.  The  wave-length,  or  the 
vibration  frequency,  of  each  tint  of  light  blotted  out 
from  the  continuous  band  of  colour  by  the  gas  is  the 
same  as  that  emitted  when  the  gas  is  made  luminous, 
precisely  as,  in  the  case  of  the  piano,  the  wire  which 
sounds  middle  C when  struck  is  that  which  vibrates 
when  the  same  note  is  sung.  To  carry  the  analogy 
still  further,  many  gases  which  have  in  their  spectra  a 
line  at  a certain  wave-length  have  another  line  at  the 
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octave  above  in  the  light  scale.  Hydrogen,  for  in- 
stance, has  all  its  lines  connected  by  a simple  harmonic 
relation. 

And  now  comes  a curious  thing  that  has  long  been 
known.  Many  gases — the  new  Argon  is  one,  and 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  older  instances — have  variable 
spectra,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  made  luminous.  How  are  these  changes  caused  ? Do 
the  molecules  or  atoms  twist  differently  in  some  way 
under  the  different  influences  that  make  them  luminous  ? 
Do  they,  to  use  a rough  expression,  vibrate  lengthways- 
on  and  emit  or  interfere  with  one  particular  set  of 
vibrations  under  this  stimulation  and  “ endways-on  ” 
under  that?  Or  does  the  difference  of  the  light  mark 
some  more  profound  difference  of  condition  in  the  gas 
under  the  different  circumstances  ? The  former  (up  to  the 
last  month)  was  decidedly  the  favourite  theory.  For  no 
one  thought — except,  perhaps,  those  who  had  considered 
Professor  J.  J.  Thomson’s  experiments  upon  the  elec- 
trical decomposition  of  steam — that  the  gas  under 
treatment  underwent  any  perceptible  change.  But  Mr. 
Baly’s  observations  go  to  show  that  the  latter  possi- 
bility is  after  all  the  more  probable  one.  For  the  gas 
that  collects  about  the  point  whence  the  sparks  leap 
across  the  containing  vessel,  he  has  found,  after  a little 
while  is  slightly  denser  or  lighter  (it  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  spark)  than  that  at  the  other. 

This  is  really  a very  remarkable  result  indeed. 
Unless  some  experimental  error  has  been  overlooked, 
one  of  two  things  must  follow.  Either  oxygen  is  not 
an  element  (nor  nitrogen,  nor  argon),  and  the  electric 
spark  decomposes  it,  or  there  are  two  kinds  of  oxygen, 
one  with  an  atom  a little  heavier  than  the  other.  And 
this  opens  one’s  eyes  to  an  amazing  possibility.  The 
suggestion  was  made  some  years  ago  that,  after  all, 
atoms  might  not  be  all  exactly  alike,  that  they  might 
have  individuality,  just  as  animals  have.  The  average 
man  weighs  (let  us  say)  twelve  stone,  but  some  men 
are  down  to  seven  and  others  up  to  eighteen.  Taken 
haphazard,  however,  you  can  safely  say  that  a million 
men  will  weigh  (with  the  minutest  margin  of  error) 
twelve  million  stone.  Take,  however,  some  force 
to  sort  out  your  men — say,  for  instance,  the  stress 
■of  economic  forces — and  take  one  sample  of  a 
million  coal-heavers  and  another  of  a million  clerks, 
and  one  will  be  above  the  average  and  another  below. 
Now  it  may  be  the  electric  spark  traversing  the  gas  has 
an  analogous  selective  action.  Your  heavier  atoms  or 
molecules  get  driven  this  or  that  way  with  slightly  more 
force.  Clearly  the  oxygen  in  one  direction  will  become 
a little  denser  than  that  in  another.  It  is  at  least  an 
odd  suggestion  (for  which  Mr.  Baly  must  not  be  held 
guilty).  We  offer  it  merely  as  a dream.  This  is  indeed 
a time  for  dreaming.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  we  are  at  last  in  the  dawn  of  a period  of 
profound  reconstructions  in  the  theory  of  chemistry. 
And  where  the  threescore  and  ten  “ Elements  ” will  be 
at  the  end  of  it  even  our  speculative  enterprise  hesitates 
to  guess. 

THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

THE  question  of  a successor  to  Sir  John  Millais  in 
the  chair  of  the  Academy  is  already  exercising  the 
mind  of  more  than  one  of  the  public  prints.  The 
“ Daily  Chronicle  ” of  last  Tuesday  observes  that  “it 
can  scarcely  be  matter  for  great  congratulation,  even 
on  the  part  of  the  Academicians,  that  among  such  of 
them  as  are  painters  they  can  find  but  two  men  who 
artistically,  or  even  as  social  figureheads,  are  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  worthy  to  succeed  their  late  Pre- 
sidents. Nor  can  it  be  a source  of  satisfaction  to  them 
to  learn  that  these  two  gentlemen  refuse  absolutely  to 
accept  the  position — Mr.  Watts  on  account  of  his 
age,  and  Mr.  Orchardson,  we  are  informed,  be- 
cause he  does  not  care  to  spare  the  time  for  the 
official — and  social — duties  which,  fungus-like,  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  post.  Mr.  Watts  has  an 
adequate  excuse.  But,  for  the  sake  of  British  art,  and 
more  even  for  the  sake  of  the  Royal  Academy,  we 
should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Orchardson  to  reconsider  his 
decision.”  In  conclusion,  our  contemporary  points  out 
to  Mr.  Orchardson  that  he  need  not  “ seek  to  extend 
the  social  prestige  of  the  Royal  Academy.  So  long  as 
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the  Academy  gives  dinners  and  inhabits  a palace,  the 
prince  and  the  millionaire  will  struggle  for  invitations 
to  its  feasts.  But  what  Mr.  Orchardson  could  do,  and 
we  imagine  would  be  delighted  to  do,  and  by  doing 
would  gain  a still  greater  name  for  himself,  would  be 
to  develop  the  artistic  influence  of  the  Academy,  to 
recognize  England’s  supremacy  in  the  decorative,  the 
applied,  arts  and  crafts,  to  sweep  away  the  antiquated 
schools,  to  make  this  body,  which  is  already  the  richest 
association  in  the  world,  the  most  powerful  body  as 
well.” 

What  a project ! Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Or- 
chardson is  not  told  how  to  proceed  in  this  most 
radical  reform.  Can  the  advice  “to  recognize  Eng- 
land’s supremacy  in  the  decorative,  the  applied,  arts 
and  crafts,  to  sweep  away  the  antiquated  schools,”  mean 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  “ Arts  and  Crafts  Society” 
are  to  be  immediately  elected  Associates  of  the  Academy 
— Mr.  William  Morris,  perhaps,  with  full  Academic 
honours — while  the  older  members  of  the  Academy, 
from  Mr.  Horsley  to  Mr.  Dicksee,  are  to  be  forcibly 
deprived  of  their  rights  of  membership  ? But  however 
fine  the  project,  it  is  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the 
conviction  which  provokes  it  : “ England’s  supremacy 
in  the  decorative,  the  applied,  arts  and  crafts  ” ! That  is 
almost  as  exhilarating  as  the  famous  conviction  of  Lord 
Macaulay  touching  the  value  of  the  literature  now  extant 
in  the  English  language  ; and  as  Matthew  Arnold  said  on 
that  occasion,  so  will  we  say  on  this,  “it  may,  or  may  not, 
be.”  Though  why  Mr.  Orchardson  should  be  singled 
out  for  this  honour  we  do  not  know.  He  has  a pretty 
vein  for  painting,  a far  greater  sense  for  Art  than  most 
members  of  the  Academy  : and  we  can  but  applaud  his 
good  sense  in  preferring  to  follow  where  he  had  trodden 
with  a certain  measure  of  success,  rather  than  to  essay 
new  paths  for  which  it  is  by  no  means  certain  he  is 
fitted.  For  the  programme  of  the  “ Daily  Chronicle  ” 
there  is  obviously  but  one  instrument  available,  Pro- 
fessor Herkomer.  Under  his  Presidency,  we  might 
shortly  expect  the  schools  of  the  Academy  to  become 
raucous  with  the  labours  of  the  metal-beater,  and  the 
great  Gallery  given  over  to  the  works  of  the  wood- 
carver.  The  virtues  of  Birmingham  and  Germany 
would  become  united  in  the  person  of  Academic  Art  : 
and  the  most  airy  expectations  of  our  contemporary  be 
more  than  fulfilled. 

But  these,  to  our  mind,  are  reforms  far  too  searching 
and  radical.  The  Royal  Academy,  although  it  possesses 
a Royal  Charter  and  a lodging  in  Burlington  House, 
which  invest  it  with  the  air  of  a National  Institution  in 
which  all  the  higher  arts  of  design  are  “ regularly 
cultivated,”  is  really  concerned  only  with  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  oil-paintings.  So  much  so  is  this, 
that  an  architect,  a sculptor,  or  a painter  in  water- 
colours, no  matter  his  genius,  could  not,  for  a moment, 
be  seriously  put  forward  as  a candidate  for  the  Pre- 
sidency. Sir  John  Gilbert  is  a far  greater  artist  than 
Mr.  Orchardson,  than  any  living  Academician  except 
Mr.  Watts  ; but  he  is  not  only  the  President  of  the 
Old  Water-Colour  Society,  he  is,  above  all  things,  a 
most  able  draftsman  and  a water-colour  painter  : and 
so  no  one  has  allowed  any  mere  considerations  of 
Art  so  far  to  blind  him  as  to  foresee  in  him  a possible 
successor  to  Sir  John  Millais.  The  Academy  being 
as  it  is,  his  appointment  would  have  no  meaning. 
Still  the  question  remains,  who  is  to  be  President  if  Mr. 
Watts  should  refuse  the  honour  ? The  choice  certainly 
is  most  difficult;  indeed,  we  can  only  say  with  the  poet, 
“ E quis  dux  fieri  quilibet  aptus  erat.”  Which  of  them 
is  distinguished  by  any  one  of  the  many  qualities  which 
single  out  Mr.  Watts  as  the  one  man  fitted  to  be  Pre- 
sident of  the  Academy  such  as  Reynolds  conceived  it  and 
endeavoured  to  make  it  ? It  would  be  unfair  to  regard 
his  immense  dignity  as  a man,  his  singleness  of  aim  as 
an  artist,  his  contempt  of  titles  and  honours  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Art,  his  munificence,  to  which  the 
National  Gallery,  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and 
more  than  one  other  Gallery  bear  witness,  as  common 
qualities  to  be  found  every  day  : but  is  there  one  of  the 
Academicians  who  has  consistently  approached  Art  in  the 
spirit  in  which  Mr.  Watts  has  always  approached  it? 

Perhaps  we  should  do  well  to  frankly  accept  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  to  treat  the  post  of  President 
of  the  Academy  as  we  have  already  treated  the  post  of 
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Poet  Laureate.  It  was  once  wittily  said  of  the  Order 

of  the  Garter  that  there  was  no  d d nonsense  of 

merit  about  it  ; and  we,  as  a nation,  have  confessed  as 
much  of  the  Laureateship  by  the  late  appointment. 
Both  the  post  of  Poet  Laureate  and  President  of  the 
Academy  are  official  positions  ; and  an  official  position 
can  only  be  properly  filled  by  a good  official.  As  a 
public  servant,  the  chief  duty  of  the  President  is  to 
entertain  and  preside  at  those  dinners  where,  as  the 
“ Daily  Chronicle  ” felicitously  puts  it,  “the  Prince  of 
Wales  may  sit  at  the  President’s  right,  but  the  dealer 
and  the  millionaire  collector  are  almost  as  close  on 
his  left.”  Address,  savoir  fctire,  and  private  means 
are,  therefore,  pre-eminently  the  qualities  for  which 
the  new  President  should  be  distinguished.  In  this 
view  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  it  is  said,  presents  a unique 
figure.  No  one  has  attained  to  the  curiosa  felicitas  of 
the  Academic  mean  so  entirely  and  successfully  as  he. 
His  work,  unspoiled  by  the  vagaries  of  genius,  unpre- 
judiced by  any  vulgar  taint  of  popularity,  never  obtrudes 
itself  upon  the  memory  : it  is  eminently  well  bred,  and 
it  should  form  a pleasing  and  acceptable  background 
to  his  figure  as  President.  His  appointment  would 
assure  the  world  at  large  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Academy  was  likely  to  be  preserved. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

CAN  any  good  thing  come  out  of  the  “ House  ” ? has 
been  the  feeling  of  most  speculators  during  the 
past  week.  They  have  not,  it  is  true,  suffered  loss  ; 
but  the  markets  have  been  like  the  sea  on  a dirty  day, 
short  and  choppy,  and  from  such  no  satisfaction  can  be 
derived.  In  our  opinion,  however,  all  is  shaping  for 
better  conditions.  Both  from  the  East  and  from  South 
Africa  we  shall  soon  have  better  news,  while  no  new 
cloud,  big  even  as  a man’s  hand,  appears  above  the 
political  horizon.  Trade  will  probably  soon  begin  to 
expand,  and  money,  although  rather  dearer,  will  remain 
cheap  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  generally  more  harm  is  done,  or  the 
conditions  are  more  unhealthy,  when  money  is  abnor- 
mally cheap  than  when  fair  rates  rule  in  Lombard 
Street. 

Consols  have  declined,  and  not  a few  speculators 
are  inclined  to  anticipate  a further  fall  in  their  prices. 
Probably,  if  money  becomes  dearer,  which  seems 
extremely  likely,  we  shall  see  the  price  down  to  no. 
We  have  to  remember  that  a huge  amount  of  money  is 
locked  up  temporarily  in  the  Funds,  for  when  loans 
have  been  obtainable  at  next  to  nothing  on  “ gilt- 
edged  ” stocks  it  has  been  a good  business  to  buy  the 
latter  on  a 2b  per  cent,  yield.  The  supply  of  Consols 
will,  we  suspect,  be  largely  increased  before  long.  The 
same  argument  does  not  apply  to  Home  Corporation 
stocks,  &c. , and  hence  we  look  for  no  substantial  declen- 
sion in  value.  Colonial  Government  bonds  rule  firm, 
and  will  probably  tend  upwards  ; but  the  movement  is 
sure  to  be  slow.  At  111  or  1 1 1^  Transvaal  Five  per 
Cents,  are  cheap,  the  net  yield  being  nearly  q|  per  cent., 
but  unfortunately  they  have  not  long  to  run  before 
redemption. 

Home  Railway  stocks  have  been  quiet  and  feature- 
less, but  the  tone  of  the  market  has  inclined  to  dulness, 
for  although  the  traffic  returns  showed  fairly  good 
results,  the  Caledonian  dividend  fell  short  of  expecta- 
tion. This  department  looks  to  us  a little  “tired,” 
and  quotations  are  likely  to  droop.  For  an  advance 
no  reason  can  be  found.  The  Caledonian  distribution 
is  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent.,  comparing  with  4^  per 
cent,  in  1895,  whereas  J per  cent,  or  ^ per  cent,  had 
been  expected.  A sharp  fall  has  taken  place  in  the 
Company’s  stocks,  and  North  British  issues  have,  of 
course,  sympathized.  Neither  the  “ Heavies  ” nor  the 
Southern  stocks  show  any  developments  of  importance. 
Great  Easterns  have  been  dull.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  railway  companies  are  now  beginning  to  spend  new 
capital  rather  freely.  Apart  from  the  exceptional 
outlay  of  the  Sheffield  Company,  the  expenditure  fore- 
shadowed by  the  leading  companies  amounts  to  about 
four  millions,  or  nearly  a million  more  than  for  the  first 
half  of  the  present  year.  This  is  not  satisfactory,  or 


will  not  be  later  on,  for  the  full  weight  of  the  burden 
will  probably  be  felt  when  revenue  has  ceased  to  ex- 
pand ; but,  fortunately,  the  new  capital  now  raised  is- 
obtained  on  very  easy  terms. 

“ Yankee”  Rails  have  improved  to  a rather  decided 
extent,  and,  although  prices  may  react,  we  think  that  they 
are  now  likely  to  be  on  the  up  grade — that  it  is,  in  fact, 
better  to  be  a chronic  “bull”  at  the  current  quotations 
than  to  be  on  the  “ bear  ” tack.  To  “go  short  ” of  stocks 
which  are  quoted  at  very  nearly  an  irreducible  minimum 
savours  of  the  grotesque,  and  is  no  more  likely  to  yield 
profit  than  a scheme  fof  making  ropes  out  of  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara.  In  detail  there  is  little  to 
be  said  of  the  market.  Notwithstanding  poor  trade 
returns,  several  companies  have  issued  good  reports. 
The  Wabash,  for  instance,  which  is  as  thoroughly 
English  as  the  Denver,  shows  a surplus  over  fixed 
charges  (which  do  not  naturally  include  the  “B”  De- 
benture interest)  of  $67,000,  as  against  a deficit  of 
$548,000  a year  ago.  The  “ B ” Debentures  should  be 
bought,  but  not  to  “ contango  ” — to  “salt  down.”' 
The  Southern  Railway  Company  also  makes  a good 
exhibit,  and  it  has,  we  think,  good  prospects. 

The  little  “ Ontario,”  which  is  an  English-managed 
road,  thanks  to  “Joe”  Price,  goes  on  steadily,  although 
dividends  are  not  yet  in  sight,  nor  will  J)e  until  the 
shares  can  be  split ; but  the  Louisville  is  doing  badly, 
and  the  Union  Pacific — poor  victim  of  Jay  Gould,  as 
was  the  Central  Pacific  of  “ C.  P.”  Huntington — sinks 
deeper  in  the  mire,  default  having  now  been  made  on 
the  Sinking  Fund  bonds.  Nothing  is  being  done  with 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  reorganization,  but  the  shares 
are  good  to  buy  and  hold  by  those  who  can  wait  for 
profits.  Canadian  railway  stocks  have  advanced  to' 
a slight  extent  in  price.  Of  the  Grand  Trunk  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  ; but  its  rival,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
is  “ going  strong,”  the  past  month  of  the  current  half- 
year  opening  with  a net  gain  of  $141,000. 

Recently  the  weary  and  worried,  those  souls  who^ 
sigh  for  a solitude,  might  have  gratified  their  desires  by 
resorting  to  the  Foreign  market.  There,  despite  the 
“Shadow”  and  his  doings,  despite  the  unexpected 
death  of  Prince  Lobanoff,  perhaps  the  ablest  statesman 
that  Russia  has  ever  known — known  only  in  full  power 
for  eighteen  months — all  has  been  quiet  and  sleepy,  re- 
sembling that  land  in  which  it  was  always  afternoon. 
The  so-called  “ International  ” stocks  have  varied  but 
slightly,  the  tone  on  the  whole  being  firmer,  for  the 
Continental  Bourses  are  disposed  to  look  at  the  future- 
through  rose-coloured  glasses. 

In  the  huge  department  devoted  to  Mining  shares  a 
fair  quantity  of  business  has  been  transacted,  and  quo- 
tations, as  a whole,  have  kept  firm,  although  the  move- 
ments which  have  taken  place  show  a good  deal  of 
irregularity.  South  African  issues  have  advanced,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  they  are  going  higher,  but  London  may 
have  to  swallow  more  of  the  shares  which  are  now 
out  of  favour  in  Paris.  A special  feature  has  been 
the  strength  of  Diamond  shares,  more  particularly  De 
Beers.  Rhodesian  issues  attract  rather  more  attention. 
The  Westralian  Market  has  been  very  irregular,  but  the 
conditions  and  outlook  are  favourable.  The  Aladdin’s 
Lamp  is  making  wonderful  returns,  and  the  shares 
should  go  much  higher.  With  60  per  cent,  dividends 
earned  easily  they  should  be  cheap  at  ^5.  New 
Zealand  descriptions  look  like  going  better.  Upon 
French  buying,  Rio  Tintos  have  bounded  upwards,  but 
they  are  not  one  of  our  fancies.  Anacondas,  however, 
are  a “good  bull.”  Indian  shares  have  been  inactive, 
but  prices  keep  firm. 

We  learn  on  good  authority  that  the  Grand  Central 
Mining  Company,  to  which  we  referred  last  week,  was 
registered  in  London  on  6 August  last,  with  a capital 
of  .£250,000,  the  Directors  being  H.  Howell  Hines  (the 
vendor),  Captain  Mein  (late  Manager  of  the  Robinsoiv 
Mine,  South  Africa),  T.  Matesdorf,  V.  Broderick  Cloete, 
and  Henry  Oppenheim,  junior.  The  property,  which  is 
a gold  mine  thoroughly  equipped  and  in  full  working" 
order,  is  situate  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  has  been  ex- 
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amined  and  fully  reported  on  by  Mr.  John  B.  Parish. 
The  purchase  price  paid  to  the  vendor  was  ^150,000  in 
cash,  and  ^62,500  in  fully  paid  shares,  37,500  fully  paid 
shares  being  given  to  the  Syndicate  which  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  acquired  an  option  on  the  mine,  and 
expended  some  ^20,000  in  proving  its  value.  The 
Exploration  Company  placed  150,000  shares  at  £1  per 
share  to  provide  the  purchase  money,  and  the  mine  was 
taken  over  by  the  Company  on  August  15th  in  full 
working  order,  free  of  debt,  and  requiring  no  further 
working  capital  than  the  bullion  which  is  being 
daily  extracted.  The  latest  cable  received  announces 
that  the  production  of  the  mine  for  the  first  fortnight  in 
August  was  at  the  rate  of  $8,400  a day,  and,  as  the  cost 
of  production  is  under  25  per  cent.,  there  is  thus  a net 
profit  of  about  ^1,260  per  day. 

The  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company, 
Limited,  announces  a further  dividend  of  10  per  cent., 
making  in  all  25  per  cent,  for  the  year  ending  30  June. 
This  Company  is  about  to  issue  200,000  shares,  with 
which  “ Barney’s  Bank”  and  several  other  of  B.  I.  B.’s 
undertakings  will  be  absorbed.  It  is  strange  that  this 
great  financierdid  notearlierdiscover  the  possible  conflict 
of  interests,  which  now  makes  amalgamation  advisable. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  reach  finality.  That  well- 
known  Hall,  the  Canterbury,  pays  a better  dividend — 
viz.  10  per  cent.,  against  7^  per  cent.  Finally,  we 
note  that,  in  order  to  save  in  expenditure,  the  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company  is  now  g'oing  to  dispense 
with  an  independent  audit.  The  shareholders  will  be 
very  foolish  if  they  acquiesce  with  the  directors  on  this 
point. 

A cable  which  has  just  been  received  from  the 
managing  director  of  the  Golden  River  Quesnelle, 
Limited,  goes  a long  way  to  justify  the  belief  we  ex- 
pressed a few  weeks  back  in  the  possibilities  of  a great 
future  for  this  Company.  The  cable  states  that  the 
clean-up  of  the  Cariboo  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  for 
twenty-five  days  amounts  to  $81,500,  or  about  ^Ci6,ooo. 
The  Cariboo  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  are  engaged 
in  hydraulicing  a portion  of  the  banks  of  the  south  fork 
of  the  Quesnelle  River,  and  are  at  present  only  employ- 
ing 3,000  inches  of  water  in  these  operations.  This  clean- 
up, therefore,  represents  an  average  of  over  $1  to  the 
cubic  yard  of  gravel,  which  is  an  almost  unprecedented 
return,  and  should  further  confirm  the  expectations 
held  as  to  the  phenomenal  amount  of  gold  contained  in 
the  bed  of  the  Quesnelle  River,  which  has  eroded  these 
same  gravel  banks. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  FIRST  HAND  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED. 

To  criticize  a company  with  a capital  of  only  ^jio,coo 
is  much  the  same  as  breaking  a butterfly  on  the  wheel  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  First  Hand  Syndicate,  Limited, 
really  calls  for  a little  comment.  It  seems  that  the 
founders,  who  get  one  hundred  Deferred  shares  of  is. 
each,  are  entitled  (1)  to  one-fourth  of  the  profit  in  each 
year  ; (2)  to  one-fourth  of  the  surplus  assets  in  the 
event  of  liquidation  after  paying  off  the  paid-up  capital; 
and  (3)  to  a voting  power  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of 
the  Ordinary  shares  put  together.  This  is  a great  deal 
for  a five-pound  note,  and  the  prospects  of  the  founders 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  the  shareholders, 
although  it  is  rather  difficult  to  see  what  the  latter  can 
expect  to  derive  from  finance  and  exploring  on  so  small 
a capital. 

THE  PLAYA  DE  ORO  MINING  COMPANY. 

This  Company  is  said  to  own  some  “placer  gold 
mines  ” in  Ecuador.  Other  similar  shares,  we  may 
state,  are  being  placed  upon  the  London  market  by  a 
■“Yankee”  firm,  and  we  would  advise  investors  most 
strongly  to  make  very  careful  inquiries  before  in  any 
case  they  part  with  their  money. 

NEW  ZEALAND  EXPLOITATION. 

We  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  assurance  of  those 
gentlemen  who,  in  the  name  of  the  New  Zealand  Joint 
Stock  and  General  Corporation,  Limited,  calmly  ask 
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the  public  for  a quarter  of  a million  to  trade  with 
in  almost  exactly  any  way  that  they  may  elect.  The 
prospectus  naturally  contains  a waiver  clause,  and  just 
as  naturally  contains  no  information  of  any  importance. 
It  all  comes  to  this  : that  five  no  doubt  very  estimable 
but  not  particularly  well-known  gentlemen  ask  the 
public  for  ^250,000  to  play  with  in  New  Zealand. 
Their  “deals”  may  turn  out  well,  or  they  may  not  ; 
but  if  they  get  the  money  no  one  can  accuse  this  gene- 
ration of  a lack  of  faith. 

THE  NEW  SOUTH  LONDON,  LIMITED. 

The  prospectus  of  the  New  South  London,  Limited, 
suffers  slightly  from  the  defect  of  not  being  quite  up  to 
date.  It  states,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Newsom-Smith, 
that  omnipresent  gentleman  in  music-halldom,  who  is  a 
director,  is  also  associated  in  a similar  way  with  the 
Tivoli,  although  only  a little  while  ago  we  were  told 
that  his  connection  with  that  place  of  amusement  had 
been  “terminated.”  His  place  has  been  taken  by  another 
director  of  the  New  South  London,  Mr.  Adney 
Payne,  who  also  “consents”  to  be  managing  director. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  gentle- 
man is  going  to  fulfil  his  multifarious  appointments 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  hold  shares  in  music- 
halls,  and  it  would  be  even  more  interesting  to  have  full 
information  in  regard  to  the  New  Purchase  and  Im- 
provement Company,  Limited,  which  is  the  vendor  &c., 
and  in  which  three  out  of  the  five  South  London  direc- 
tors are  interested  as  shareholders. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

United  Bultfontein. — In  our  number  of  13  June, 
under  the  heading  of  “ United  Mines,  Bultfontein, 
Limited,”  we  recommended  our  readers  to  put  money 
in  the  Company  as  an  investment.  Since  that  date  the 
shares  have  slightly  fallen  in  value,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived inquiries  from  many  correspondents  as  to  whether 
we  advise  them  to  hold  on  or  to  sell.  We  never  recom- 
mended the  United  Mines  as  a speculation,  but  as  an 
investment,  and  we  have  not  altered  our  opinion.  We 
thought  it  better,  however,  to  consult  a well-known 
mining  authority,  who  has  himself  visited  the  mine.  He 
gave  as  the  reason  of  the  fall  in  the  yield  the  fact  that, 
in  order  to  clear  the  mine,  which  covers  more  claims 
than  any  other  in  the  Bultfontein  diamond-fields,  a 
quantity  of  debris  and  top-soil  has  to  be  worked  off. 
As  soon  as  that  is  finished,  in  about  another  month,  a 
better  yield  may  be  expected. 

“ Anti-Humbug.” — Thanks  for  your  letter,  with  which 
we  agree  in  all  respects.  Our  strictures  would  apply 
equally  well  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores.  Both  points 
raised  will  probably  be  dealt  with  by  us  later. 

L.  M.  B. — Your  questions  require  some  time  for 
inquiry.  Do  nothing  until  we  are  able  to  reply  next 
week. 

“ Puzzled.” — Be  good  enough  to  send  us  the  docu- 
ments to  which  you  refer. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

BEETROOT  AND  BOUNTIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  2 September , 1896. 

SIR,- — Mr.  Jager  takes  up  the  effect  of  bounties  upon 
sugar-refiners  alone,  and  as  he  is  a sugar-refiner, 
and  knows  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  so  far  as 
refining  is  concerned,  it  is  perhaps  well  that  he  should 
deal  with  that  which  he  knows,  leaving  those  who  can 
speak  with  full  knowledge  to  take  up  the  subject  from 
the  cane-sugar  grower’s  standpoint.  I am  neither  a 
refiner  nor  a sugar-cane  grower,  and  perhaps  I have  no 
standing.  I am  hardly  even  affected  by  the  bounties, 
but  I touch  the  fringe  of  both  interests.  Being  there- 
fore almost  free  from  personal  motives,  I can  speak 
with  perfect  impartiality  upon  the  subject,  and,  from 
experience  and  observation,  can  describe  the  havoc 
which  bounties  have  wrought  in  the  fortunes  of  my 
friends.  Year  by  year  within  the  last  twenty  years 
I have  seen  estate  after  estate  abandoned  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  within  the  same  period  refinery  after 
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refinery  stopped  ; pass  through  a period  of  probation 
and  expectancy,  in  the  hope  that  the  bounty-giving 
countries  would  awaken  from  what  our  self-sufficient 
political  economists  call  insanity  ; then  sinking  under 
the  “ hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick.”  I 
have  seen  the  machinery  broken  up  and  the  buildings 
razed  to  the  ground.  Standing  one  day  on  the  high 
ground  above  Greenock,  I heard  a man,  who  seemed 
to  be  in  a melancholy  and  reflective  mood,  give  audible 
utterance  to  his  ruminations  as  he  surveyed  the  build- 
ings beneath  him.  “There  is  no  need  to  goto  Pompeii 
to  see  ruins  ; we  can  see  them  here,”  he  said.  And  so 
he  could  ; for  beneath  him  lay  seven  refineries,  and 
several  works  dependent  upon  them,  abandoned  and  in 
ruins. 

When  this  subject  is  discussed  with  the  self-satisfied 
political  economist  and  so-called  free-trader,  he  says  it 
is  hard,  it  is  a pity,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  Now 
Punch  once  said,  and  said  truly,  “ pity  without  relief  is 
like  mustard  without  beef.”  Nobody  wants  pity.  A 
hideous  injustice  is  admittedly  being  perpetrated.  Let 
us,  therefore,  instead  either  of  exciting  or  expressing 
pity,  try  to  remedy  an  admitted  wrong.  Let  us  do  what 
is  right,  and  dare  the  devil  for  the  consequences.  Such 
a creed  as  this  was  the  heritage  and  once  the  glory  of 
a Briton.  Surely  that  spirit  has  not  left  us. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  prating  about 
bounties,  and  the  assumed  benefit  which  your  glib 
so-called  Free-trader  says  the  country  derives  from 
it,  I am  quite  sure  that  not  one  in  a thousand 
really  knows  what  bounties  are.  The  system,  in 
so  far  as  produce  is  concerned,  deals  so  exclusively 
with  sugar  that  the  moment  the  subject  is  mooted 
Protection  is  at  once  thought  of ; and  so  selfish 
has  every  trader  become  that  he  immediately  claims 
some  advantage  for  his  special  trade,  under  the  belief 
that  the  sugar-grower  and  refiner  are  suffering  exactly 
from  the  same  trouble  as  he  himself  is  suffering  from. 
If  other  industries  were  touched  as  sugar  has  been,  the 
country  would  soon  rouse  itself  from  its  supineness. 
M.  Jager  has  referred  to  the  jam  and  confectionery 
trades,  and  I have  shown  how  these  trades  might  soon 
go  the  way  of  sugar-refining  if  a drawback  were  claimed 
by  the  manufacturers  on  the  Continent  ; and  I am  some- 
times wicked  enough  to  wish  for  a speedy  approach  of 
that  time  as  a retribution  for  the  injustice  resulting  from 
the  present  nefarious  system,  which  the  cry  of  these 
trades  has  mainly  contributed  to  perpetuate. 

The  whole  mistake  of  your  so-called  Free-traders  is 
this,  that  they  deal  with  the  momentary  and  apparent 
gain,  while  they  overlook  the  perpetual  and  real  advan- 
tage of  the  future.  Their  stock  argument  is  a compa- 
rison of  bounties  with  the  beneficence  of  the  sun,  for- 
getting that  the  one  is  subject  to  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  men,  while  the  other  is  eternal  and  unchangeable.  If 
the  bounty  is  to  be  a perpetual  gain,  or  even  if  a bargain 
be  struck  for  its  continuance  during  the  next  fifty  or  hun- 
dred years,  then  by  all  means  let  us  agree  to  it.  We  shall 
then  adapt  ourselves  to  the  circumstances  and  take  to 
new  industries  ; but  it  is  the  perception  of  a false  policy 
pursued  on  the  Continent  in  giving  bounties,  and  the 
uncertainty  attending  them,  that  disturbs  the  sugar- 
grower  and  the  refiner,  and  which  has  brought  ruin  to 
not  a few. 

We  are  told  that  the  bounties  have  been  a great  gain 
to  our  country,  by  making  sugar  cheap.  Is  this  so  ? 
Mr.  Jager  has  clearly  shown  that  sugar  has  fallen  as 
other  articles  of  produce  have  fallen,  and  any  one  will 
find  that  this  is  the  case  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare prices  some  years  ago  with  the  prices  of  to-day. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Jager  might  have  gone  much  further  than 
he  has  done,  and  showed  how  some  articles,  other  than 
those  he  gives,  have  fallen  much  more  than  sugar  has 
done  without  the  intervention  of  bounties  at  all. 
The  whole  bounty  given  by  Germany  is,  as  I 
have  already  said,  25s.  per  ton  upon  raw  sugar 
and  36.1.  Sd.  per  ton  upon  refined.  But,  as  a 
nation,  we  don’t  get  any  more  of  this  than  the 
seller  can  help.  The  present  method  of  receiving 
the  bounty  can  only  be  likened  to  certain  base 
practices  occasionally  pursued  in  business.  A seller, 
in  order  to  introduce  his  wares  into  a factory, 
may  deem  it  prudent  to  bribe  the  foreman  or  some  of 
the  workmen,  and  so  force  his  goods  into  use  in  the 


factory.  Now  such  a seller  is  usually  a very  astute 
person,  and  if  he  parts  with  one  pound  in  such  a 
manner,  it  is  in  the  hope  of  making  at  least  two  out  of 
it.  The  invariable  effect  of  such  a policy  is  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  men,  and  I have  never  seen  any  business  so 
conducted  that  has  not  come  to  ruin.  I fear  the  same 
policy  pursued  by  our  nation  has  already  had  its 
debasing  effect,  but  with  this  strange  difference,  that,, 
instead  of  the  recipients  of  the  bribes  blushing  for 
shame  when  found  ou.tv  here  they  glory  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  reaping  an  imaginary  benefit  at 
the  expense  and  suffering  of  others.  How  different 
is  the  business  conducted  on  sound  principles  L 
and  how  different  would  be  the  effect  if  the  deal- 
ings about  bounties  took  place  between  principal 
and  principal,  nation  and  nation  ! We  should 

then  know  that  we  got  all  of  the  bounty,  and  not  a 
part  of  it  only,  and  the  money  so  received  would  go  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  even  as  the  close  bargain 
between  principal  and  seller  would  add  to  the  wealth 
and  welfare  of  a business.  If  such  a bargain  were 
struck  I have  shown  that  the  national  exchequer  would 
be  the  richer  for  it  by  ^1,868,760,  and  we  as  taxpayers 
would  be  saved  our  burdens  to  that  extent.  Even  if  it 
is  not  applied  for  the  remission  of  taxes,  let  me  com- 
mend a scheme  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  wishes  to 
start  an  old  age  pension  fund  ; let  him  use  this  sum  as 
a nucleus — it  is  a considerable  “nest  egg.”  For,  get 
the  money  who  may,  the  right  man  is  not  getting  it 
now,  nor  are  we  as  a nation,  or  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  it,  getting  the  whole  of  what  our  generous 
neighbours  are  willing  to  give  us.  But  is  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  strike  a bargain  with  other  nations? 
The  question  is  one  to  be  answered  by  ourselves.  Other 
nations  make  us  the  gift,  it  is  for  us  to  decide  about 
its  appropriation  and  distribution.  The  bounties  are 
now  quite  clearly  defined,  and  no  nation  can  object  to 
us  doing  with  their  gift  as  we  please.  It  is  idle  to  wait 
till  others  arrange.  Let  us  do  what  is  right  for  our- 
selves. “ Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves.” 

Some  difficulties  have  been  suggested  about  the 
manner  of  collecting  any  countervailing  duty,  as  there 
is  now  no  organization  for  collecting  duties  upon  sugar. 
Even  if  the  shipowners  were  made  the  collectors  at  the 
same  time  as  they  collect  their  freights,  it  would  serve 
the  purpose  for  a time,  for  their  manifests  are  open  for 
inspection,  and  the  whole  number  of  carriers  of  bounty- 
fed  sugar  into  our  ports  cannot  exceed  twenty  or  thirty,, 
all  of  whom  are  of  first-class  standing. — Yours  truly, 

“ Carbon.” 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  HUMAN  FLIGHT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Victoria  Mansions,  32  Victoria  Street,  London, 

28  August,  1896. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  issue  of  22  August  you  attribute 
Herr  Lilienthal’s  sad  disaster  to  his  machine  not  having 
been  stable  sideways.  As  a matter  of  fact,  his  accident 
had  nothing  to  do  with  transverse  stability  ; he  pitched 
endways.  Having  started  from  a high  hill  and  made 
an  excellent  soar,  in  which  he  had  lost  only  very  little  ia 
elevation,  he  lost  his  forward  speed  through  the  air; 
partly,  it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  onlookers, 
through  having  ridden  his  machine  with  his  weight  rather 
far  back,  in  order  that  he  might  gain  full  benefit  from  aa 
anticipated  puff  of  wind,  and  partly  because,  from  a 
sudden  lull  in  the  wind,  he  found  himself  all  at  once  with- 
out motion  through  the  air.  He  consequently  put  his 
weight  forward  to  incline  the  front  of  the  machine  down- 
wards, that  he  might  regain  his  forward  speed  ; but  un- 
fortunately he  tilted  the  machine  too  much  down  in  front 
and  descended  practically  end  on.  It  had  always  been 
Herr  Lilienthal’s  custom  to  balance  the  machine  both, 
sideways  and  endways  by  moving  his  weight  only  ; but 
on  this  occasion  he  was  using  in  conjunction  another 
device  by  which  when  he  moved  his  head  the  horizontal 
rudder  moved,  so  as  to  give  him  greater  command  over 
the  tilting  of  the  machine.  His  accident  is  very  pro- 
bably due  to  his  not  having  been  quite  well  enough 
acquainted  with  this  new  system. 

In  your  article  you  make  a great  point  of  soaring 
machines  such  as  Herr  Lilienthal’s  being  stable  side- 
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ways.  It  is  a matter  of  experience,  both  Herr 
Lilienthal’s  and  my  own,  that  if  a machine  is  made 
stable  sideways  it  will  constantly  come  to  grief.  Side 
stability  may  be  given  by  making  the  machine  like  a 
Hargrave  kite  having  vertical  side  surfaces,  or  it  can  be 
given  by  raising  the  wings  at  the  tips — that  is  to  say, 
by  making  it  V-shaped  in  the  end  view.  If  the  wind 
were  steady,  a stable  machine  would  be  all  right ; but 
with  a stable  machine,  if  the  wind  shifts  sideways  so 
that  it  comes  slightly  on  one  side  of  the  machine,  it 
must  necessarily  raise  that  side  against  which  the  wind 
strikes,  and  this  tends  to  capsize  it,  whereas  by  making 
the  machine  quite  neutral  transversely,  which  can  be 
effected  by  making  the  wing  tips  only  very  slightly 
raised  above  the  centre  of  the  machine  and  by  making 
the  wings  hollow  transversely,  the  machine  can  be 
handled  comparatively  easily  in  a shifty  wind,  the 
transverse  balance  being  maintained  by  throwing  the 
weight  of  the  body  from  side  to  side. 

It  is 'also  necessary  to  keep  the  wing  surface  low, 
because  if  it  is  high  above  the  man’s  body  a sudden 
puff  of  wind  will  take  the  light  wings  away  with  it  to  a 
certain  extent,  whereas  it  will  not  have  much  hold  on 
the  comparatively  small  and  heavy  body  of  the  man 
underneath.  There  will  thus  be  a capsizing  tendency 
and  the  control  of  the  machine  will  be  taken  away  from 
the  man. 

I thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  point  out  these  facts 
to  you  for  the  benefit  of  any  others  who  may  be  experi- 
menting.— Yours  truly,  Percy  S.  Pilcher, 

Assistant  to  Hiram  S.  Maxim. 

THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  OPIUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Devizes,  3 September , 1896. 

Sir, — The  following  anecdote  was  told  lately  by  the 
Chungking  correspondent  of  the  “North  China  Herald.” 
Two  Englishmen  were  invited  to  a mandarin’s  house  to 
hear  a certain  musician.  A young  lad  of  sixteen  went 
away  from  the  room  to  smoke  opium. 

“How  dreadful!”  said  one  of  the  Europeans;  “a 
lad  of  sixteen  to  smoke  opium  ! He  will  never  live.” 

“Look  at  all  my  five  sons,  born  since  I smoked,” 
said  the  host.  “ I began  when  I was  twenty.  Indeed, 
his  family  are  rather  glad  he  smokes.  You  see  he  is  a 
very  rich  young  fellow  from  up-river,  who  has  no 
father,  and  if  he  did  not  smoke  opium  he  would  be  sure 
to  get  into  mischief  with  women  or  gambling.  Now 
smoking  opium,  they  think,  will  keep  him  at  home.” 

We  are  often  told  by  those  who  conceive  it  their 
mission  to  prevent  the  Chinese  smoking  opium,  that 
the  latter  are  unanimous  in  condemning  the  habit. 
That  statement  may  be  true  in  the  sense  that  most 
Englishmen  deprecate  drinking  ; but  it  must  evidently 
be  taken  with  reservation.  Chungking  is  the  capital  of 
Szechuen — the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  populous 
province  of  China.  Yet  Szechuen  produces  more 
opium  than  all  India  put  together  ; and  the  habit  of 
smoking  seems,  there,  general.  Surely  if  opium  were 
so  pernicious  as  we  are  told,  there  would  be  evidences 
rather  of  depopulation  and  pauperization. 

My  motive  is  less,  however,  to  discuss  the  morality 
of  opium-smoking  than  to  show  how  small  a pro- 
portion India  supplies  of  the  total  consumed.  Writing, 
twenty  years  ago,  as  a member  of  the  mission  sent  to 
inquire  into  Margary’s  murder,  Mr.  Colborne  Baber 
said : — 

“ We  were  astounded  at  the  extent  of  the  poppy 
cultivation  both  in  Szechuen  and  Yunnan.  ...  In 
ascending  the  river  (Yangtze),  wherever  cultivation 
existed  we  found  numerous  fields  of  poppy.  Even  the 
sandy  banks  were  often  planted  with  it  down  to  the 
water’s  edge.  But  it  was  not  until  we  began  our  land 
journey  in  Yunnan  that  we  fairly  realized  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  production.  ...  I estimate  that  the 
poppy  fields  constitute  a third  of  the  whole  cultivation 
of  Yunnan.  . . . We  walked  hundreds  of  miles  through 
poppies  ; we  breakfasted  among  poppies  ; we  shot 
wildducks  in  the  poppies.  ...  I am  not  concerned, 
here,  with  the  projects  or  prospects  of  the  Society  for 
the  Abolition  of  Opium.  If,  however,  they  desire  to 
give  the  strongest  impetus  to  its  growth  in  Yunnan,  let 
them  by  all  means  discourage  its  production  in  India.” 


The  Society  have  acted  on  this  advice.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  so  far  yielded  as  to  help  the  Chinese  to  put 
a heavy  tax  on  Indian  opium.  The  Government  of 
India  has  helped  by  closing  the  Mints  and  raising  its 
relative  cost  by  inflating  the  rupee.  The  effect  has 
been  a steady  decline  in  the  import  of  Indian  opium, 
and  precisely  the  increased  production  in  China  which 
Mr.  Baber  told  us  to  expect.  The  Society  never 
exhibits  that  side  of  the  picture  ; so  it  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  quoting  a few  figures  tending  to  throw 
upon  it  a measure  of  light.  H.B.M.’s  Consul  gives,  for 
instance,  the  following  statistics  of  the  quantity  of 
native  opium  which  has  passed  through  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs  at  Chungking,  during  recent  years  : 

1892  1893  1894  1895 

Szechuen  Opium,  lbs.  332,533  335,066  704,000  1,438,800 

Yunnan  Opium  12,266  11,333  98,533  1 31,733 

And  these  figures,  be  it  remembered,  simply  repre- 
sent a quota  which  the  two  provinces  were  able  to 
contribute  to  the  needs  of  others,  after  supplying  their 
own  requirements.  They  represent,  moreover,  only  a 
proportion  of  that  quota;  for  Mr.  Tratman  assumes  at 
least  an  equal  quantity  to  have  found  its  way  out 
through  other  channels ; and  when  we  find  that 
1,330,000  lbs.  of  native  opium  were  imported  into  Shang- 
hai alone,  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
estimate  ; for  the  same  tale  of  decrease  in  the  import  of 
Indian  and  increase  in  the  use  of  Chinese  opium  comes 
from  almost  every  quarter.  But  multiplication  of 
figures  is  a weariness  to  the  flesh.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  enable  your  readers  to  estimate  the  accuracy  of 
the  prediction  hazarded  by  H.B.M.’s  Consul  at  Shanghai, 
that,  although  “ the  [Indian]  trade  which  so  many  wish 
to  see  ended  by  violent  means  seems  likely  to  disappear 
by  a sort  of  painless  extinction  . . . opium  smoking  is 
not  likely  to  diminish  in  the  land.” 

A consciousness  of  these  facts  may  have  had  as  much 
as  lack  of  time  to  do  with  Li  Hung-chang’s  objection 
to  receive  a deputation  of  the  Anti-Opium  Society  during 
his  visit.-  If  we  conceive  Sir  William  Harcourt  ap- 
proached, during  a visit  to  China,  by  certain  Chinese 
gentlemen  anxious  to  diminish  gin-drinking  in  England, 
we  should  haveaparallel  situation,  and  the  practical  effect 
would,  in  either  case,  be  about  the  same.  What  precise 
advantage,  therefore,  will  have  been  gained  when  India 
has  been  deprived  of  a lucrative  source  of  revenue  does 
not  appear.  There  may  be  some  who  will  talk  about 
“ wages  of  sin  ” ! If  these  can  succeed  in  stopping  the 
cultivation  in  India  altogether,  and  so  creating  dis- 
affection among  our  splendid  Sikhs  who  are  opium- 
eaters  to  a man,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  under- 
mining the  efficiency  of  our  English  troops  by  insistence 
on  a fad  of  another  kind,  they  may  be  able  to  sleep  with 
a consciousness  of  work  well  done. — Yours,  &c. 

A Former  Resident  in  the  East. 

AID  TO  POOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4 Park  Place,  St.  James’s,  August  1896 

Sir, — The  “Saturday  Review”  of  22  August  ex- 
posed one  anomaly  about  income-tax  on  married  people* 
I venture  to  ask  you  to  expose  another — viz.,  the 
absolute  absence  of  any  bank  or  public  institution  where 
indigent  poor  ladies  and  gentlemen  needing  a temporary 
loan  to  “ assist  themselves  ” can  be  obtained  on  reason- 
able terms  in  the  absence  of  good  security.  A barrister 
told  me  members  of  his  profession  were  sometimes 
ruined  by  certain  persons  lending  them  money  on  fees 
due  to  them — at  12  per  cent.  Pawnbrokers  legally  re- 
ceive 25  per  cent.,  as  I know  to  my  sorrow,  and  obtain 
ample  security  in  the  shape  of  plate  or  jewelry.  When 
at  Gibraltar,  some  years  ago,  I was  given  details  of  the 
system  on  which  Sacconi,  the  well-known  wine  mer- 
chant, lent  money  at  5 per  cent.  He  was  always  repaid, 
and  died  worth  about  a million  sterling.  A loan  not 
more  than  ^100  to  a lieutenant;  ^200  to  a captain  ; 
^300  to  a major  ; ^400  to  a colonel,  was  the  basis  of 
the  system. 

The  matter  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  financiers, 
who,  by  thus  aiding  others,  may  prove  good  friends  to 
themselves  and  do  untold  good. — Your  obedient 
servant,  X* 
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REVIEWS. 

M.  DARMESTETER’S  ENGLISH  STUDIES. 

“English  Studies.”  By  James  Darmesteter.  Trans- 
lated by  Mary  Darmesteter  (A.  Mary  F.  Robinson). 
London  : T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

BY  all  who  had  the  honour  of  acquaintance,  even  in 
a very  slight  degree,  with  the  great  scholar  who 
wrote  these  pages,  any  memorial  of  his  mind  will  be 
cherished.  Madame  Darmesteter,  in  the  closing  words 
of  her  preface,  speaks  of  “ his  deep  learning,  his  ardent 
gentle  heart,  his  fragile  person,  his  dignified  and  loving 
manners,  and  all  his  exquisite  simplicity  ” ; and  her 
words  of  affection  are  no  more  than  words  of  faithful 
insight.  To  one  who  knew  no  character  of  Zend  and 
to  whom  Zoroaster  was  only  a mysterious  name,  M. 
Darmesteter  could  not  deploy  his  wealth  of  scholar- 
ship ; but  the  beauty  of  his  spirit  could  not  be  hidden. 
The  writer  of  this  notice  remembers  a walk  by  the  sea- 
shore in  his  company,  and  can  recall  no  word  that  was 
spoken  ; but  he  can  still  see  in  memory  the  frail  figure 
stooping  to  raise  up  and  cherish  in  his  h,and  a small 
fledgling — sand-martin  perhaps — which  had  fallen  from 
the  sea-cliffs  ; and  if  there  was  speculation  in  the  bright 
bead-like  eyes  of  the  bird,  they  could  have  read  nothing 
in  the  bright  and  tender  human  eyes  but  sympathy  with 
forlorn  weakness.  Perhaps  the  mother  found  her 
nestling  where  it  was  placed  warm  and  sheltered  by  a 
gentle  hand. 

It  was  well  for  Oriental  scholarship  that  James 
Darmesteter  did  not  yield  to  the  temptation  of  becoming 
an  interpreter  of  English  literature  to  France.  “ I was 
once  on  the  very  point  of  hating  science,”  he  wrote  ; 
but  perhaps  the  charm  of  the  East  was  stronger  than 
he  knew — perhaps  he  learnt  in  London,  like  the  poet  of 
the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  the  truth  of  that  dictum 
of  the  ten-year  soldier:  “If  you’ve  ’eard  the  East 
a-callin’  you  won’t  never  ’eed  naught  else.” 

In  his  leisure  hours,  however,  he  loved,  writes 
Madame  Darmesteter,  “ to  listen  to  the  echo  of  his 
dearest  thoughts  in  any  kindred  English  soul.  Thus  he 
observed  the  posthumous  adventures  of  Joan  of  Arc  in 
England.  Thus  he  noted  the  reflection  of  the  F rench 
Revolution  as  mirrored  in  the  mind  of  Wordsworth. 
Such  were  the  recreations  of  his  meditative  spirit.  But 
his  study  of  George  Eliot  was  more  than  a recreation — ■ 
it  was  a profession  of  faith.” 

The  strength  of  will  which  underlay  his  physical 
fragility  and  which  supported  his  studies  enabled 
Darmesteter  to  respond  favourably  to  the  request  of 
Professor  Max  Muller  that  he  should  prepare  an  English 
translation  of  the  Vendidad  for  the  Clarendon  Press. 
The  same  indomitable  resolution  carried  him  away  from 
his  quiet  study  to  India,  in  order  that  he  might  recover 
the  last  traditions  of  the  Avesta,  and  investigate  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  Afghan  tribes  on  the 
North-west  Frontier.  Everywhere  he  was  welcomed, 
honoured,  and  loved.  Madame  Darmesteter  tells  how 
it  was  in  his  Peshawur  garden,  one  lazy  Indian  after- 
noon, that  he  first  read  the  “ Italian  Garden”  of  Miss 
Mary  Robinson,  and  determined  that,  on  his  return,  he 
would  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer  ; she  has 
been  happily  indiscreet  in  not  reserving  from  the  reader 
the  pages  in  which  her  husband  expressed  his  admiration 
of  her  own  work.  When  at  home  in  their  salon  of  the 
Rue  Bara,  kind  Indian  faces  appeared  there  from  time 
to  time — the  Arch-priest  Jivanjee  Modi,  “ whose  alert 
and  curious  mind  moved  so  nimbly  beneath  the  rigid 
formula  of  his  antique  belief”;  the  Gujerati  St.  Francis, 
whose  Parisian  fare  consisted  of  two  sous  of  bread 
and  three  sous  of  milk  ; Bahramjee  Malabari,  who,  if 
Madame  Darmesteter  may  be  credited,  united  the  dis- 
crepant roles  of  pressman  and  prophet.  James  Dar- 
mesteter had  sympathy  with  those  nationalities  which 
suffer  from  the  want  of  amenity  in  English  rule  ; but 
he  was  no  sentimentalist : “he  recognized  that  the 
Fenian  conspirator  against  the  Sassenach  and  the  Ben- 
galee Baboo  ....  are  enviable  and  even  happy  com- 
pared with  that  which  they  would  become  if  freed  from 
the  constraint  which  maintains  them  in  the  way  of 
progress.” 

Celtic  studies  naturally  interested  an  eminent  philolo- 


gist like  Darmesteter.  The  opening  sentences  of  his 
article  on  “ Irish  Literature  and  Ossian  ” convey  a 
useful  lesson  to  the  small  band  of  literary  stragglers 
who  weary  our  ears  with  cries  for  a Celtic  revival,  which 
is  for  ever  coming,  and  has  never  arrived:  “France, 
the  land  of  Gaul,  was  the  natural  cradle  of  Celtic 
studies  ; but  they  died  young,  destroyed  by  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  Celtomaniac.  The  Celtomaniac  is,  or 
rather  was,  the  patriot  who  holds  it  an  article  of  faith 
that  primitive  man  conversed  in  Bas-Breton.  The 
public,  by  its  nature  superficial  and  devoted  to  routine, 
careless  of  the  difference  between  a science  and  its 
savants,  englobed  in  the  same  disdain  the  Celtomaniac 
and  his  Celtic  studies.”  Scientific  study  passed  from 
France  to  Germany.  M.  de  la  Villemarqu6e,  indeed, 
called  attention  to  the  manuscripts  ; but  “he  was  too 
much  in  love  with  art  to  be  a scholar  ; he  could  not 
resign  himself  to  plain  and  simple  erudition.”  The  true 
Celtic  revival — such  is  the  lesson — is  an  affair  of 
scholarship  ; and  it  is  scholars,  not  dilettante  Celto- 
maniacs,  who  are  capable  of  enduring  the  labours  of 
scientific  study. 

And  yet  no  Celtomaniac  ought  to  desire  a more 
generous  recognition  of  the  literary  value  of  a portion 
of  the  old  Celtic  remains  than  that  of  Darmesteter.  He 
gives  an  account,  after  M.  d’Arbois  de  Jubainville,  of 
the  mythic,  heroic,  and  legendary  cycles  of  Irish  epics, 
and  is  filled  with  admiration  for  the  savage  grandeur 
which  Macpherson  tricked  out  in  insipid  tirades  and 
pseudo-sentiment  of  nature  for  readers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  he  suspects  the  patriotism  of  Irish 
enthusiasts  who  will  not  take  the  pains  to  turn  the 
leaves  of  a grammar  or  study  a text,  who  are  incapable 
of  even  conceiving  the  scientific  reconstitution  of  early 
Irish  literature,  and  who  have  with  few  exceptions 
allowed  German,  English,  and  French  students  to  be 
the  exponents  to  Europe  of  the  venerable  literary 
possessions  of  their  country.  It  is  a pleasant  division 
of  labour  : let  Englishmen  and  Germans  do  the  work, 
and  Irish  patriots  will  furnish  the  sentiment  and  raise 
the  appropriate  clamour.  “To  rediscover  ancient 
Gaul,”  wrote  Darmesteter,  “let  us  cross  the  Channel 
to  Ireland.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  Irish  archaeology 
and  Irish  philology  should  become  a branch  of  the  study 
of  our  national  antiquities.  Ireland  alone  remembers 
a portion  of  our  forgotten  past.”  It  would  be  a joy  to 
Darmesteter,  were  he  now  living,  to  inspect  the  superb 
volumes  of  Celtic  texts  issued  by  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  in  which  if  we  have  not  sentiment  we  at  least 
have  science.  But  the  name  of  their  learned  editor, 
Professor  Atkinson,  strikes  us  as  more  Anglo-Scandi- 
navian  than  Celtic. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  NOVELISTS. 

“ George’s  Mother.”  By  Stephen  Crane.  London  and 
New  York:  Arnold.  1896. 

“In  the  Heart  of  the  Hills.”  By  Sherwin  Codyj 
London  : Dent.  1896. 

UNTIL  the  languages  differentiate,  it  is  necessarily 
an  unscientific  method  to  draw  hard-and-fast 
lines  between  groups  of  American  and  English  writers. 
Yet  there  are  educational  differences  between  the  States 
and  this  country  that  are  distinctly  traceable  in  the 
workmanship  of  the  younger  writers.  The  system  of 
the  English  public  school  and  university,  essentially  a 
survival,  finds  no  real  counterpart  in  America  ; and 
the  consequent  predominance  of  Latin  and  Greek  learn- 
ing, the  tradition  of  secluded  scholarship,  the  want  of 
intelligent  appreciation  of  commerce  and  manufacture, 
the  academic  habit  of  criticizing  deductively  from 
admitted  classics,  are  less  conspicuous  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  States.  And  in  the  past  English  periodical 
literature  and  criticism  were  largely,  and  are  so  still  to  a 
distinctive  extent,  under  the  control  of  the  graduate  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Through  these  influences  a large 
amount  of  the  enterprise  of  our  younger  men  is  directed 
along  the  line  of  imitation,  the  sham  antique,  the 
historical  novel  : the  exhausted  tradition  of  Scott  domi- 
nates many  of  them,  even  fatally.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  artistic  development  the  literary  culture  of 
the  Universities  is  almost  worse  than  no  culture  at 
all,  since  it  establishes  a barrier  against  all  imperfect 
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novelty,  and  all  novelty  is  necessarily  more  or  less 
imperfect.  The  influence  of  Tolstoi',  for  instance,  of 
Ibsen,  or  of  Turgenev,  is  robbed  of  half  its  potentialities 
in  this  country  by  the  slim  self-satisfaction  engendered 
by  the  academic  training.  Turgenev,  perhaps  more 
than  Tolstoi,  has  influenced  us  in  England,  and  that 
chiefly  through  the  French  studio  and  the  French  critic. 
His  methods  are  particularly  in  evidence  in  the  work  of 
Messrs.  George  Gissing  and  George  Moore.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  the  suggestions  of  Tolstoi  dominant 
among  contemporary  English  work. 

But  in  the  last  decade  American  criticism  has  become 
noticeably  emancipated  from  its  subservience  to  the 
English  academic  tradition,  and  the  more  extensive  use 
of  scientific  study  in  higher  education  there  has  resulted 
in  a broader  and  more  intelligent  view  of  method  and 
construction.  To  turn  from  the  amiable  fatuities  of 
Mr.  Lang  in  such  an  English  magazine  as  “Longman’s  ” 
to  the  altogether  less  graceful  and  incomparably  saner 
writing  of  Mr.  Boysen  is  to  turn  from  the  old  learning 
to  the  new.  Clearly  there  has  been  an  enormous 
amount  of  mental  activity  among  the  ambitious  young 
men  across  the  Atlantic,  and  in  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr. 
Cody  we  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  growth.  Mr. 
Crane,  albeit  much  more  of  a theoretical  product  than 
critics  here  have  recognized,  is  evidently  a young  man 
of  very  exceptional  ability ; Mr.  Cody  is  even  more 
typical  in  that  his  mental  stature  is  not  conspicuously 
above  that  of  the  common  man.  And  they  are  both 
indebted  to  Tolstoi  to  an  extent  out  of  all  comparison 
with  any  English  writer. 

The  distinction  of  Tolstoi  from  the  purely  descriptive 
or  scientific  school  of  which  Turgenev  is  the  prince  and 
Mr.  George  Gissing  the  most  prominent  English  ex- 
ponent lies  in  the  extraordinary  use  in  narrative  of 
sustained  descriptions  of  the  mental  states  of  his  cha- 
racters. Great  lengths  of  story  are  told  in  a kind  of 
monologue  in  the  third  person.  Mr.  Crane  outdoes 
his  master  in  this  direction  in  the  present  book  almost 
as  much  as  in  “The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,”  which 
has  already  been  reviewed  in  these  columns.  And  in 
Mr.  Cody,  too,  to  a lesser  extent,  this  peculiarity  of 
Tolstoi  prevails.  But  reading  Mr.  Cody,  one  comes 
upon  the  danger  of  the  method.  Nothing  is  so  pro- 
foundly interesting,  nothing  appeals  so  vividly  to  the 
sympathetic  imagination,  as  mental  processes  written 
with  a masterly  grip  of  the  mind  described.  But  with- 
out that  masterly  grip,  or  with  that  grip  relaxed  for  a 
time  ! Witness  Mr.  Cody’s  version  of  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  a town  boy  who  has  quarrelled  with  his  father, 
and  left  him  : — 

“ Alec  had  often  heard  how  his  father,  Alexander 
senior,  had  gone  to  the  city  a poor  boy,  with  only  a 
dollar  in  his  pocket  and  no  immediate  prospect  of  more, 
how  he  had  worked  and  starved,  and  finally  succeeded 
and  grown  rich.  Now  a 'brilliant  idea  came  to  him. 
Why  should  not  he,  Alexander  junior,  a poor  city  boy, 
come  to  the  country  with  only  two  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
and  make  his  fortune?  Fortune  is  a curious  thing. 
You  never  know  where  it  will  turn  up,  and  often  it  fails 
under  the  most  propitious  circumstances. 

“As  he  lay  there  in  the  rosy  light  of  dawn,  Alec  saw 
fortunes  in  farming  : the  cattle  and  sheep  he  had  passed 
were  walking  mines  of  gold  ; country  store-  and  hotel- 
keeping was  an  enormous  business.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  going  to  tackle  the  question  with  energy,  and 
exhaust  its  possibilities.  Yesterday  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  know  where  he  was  to  get  his  next  meal.  But 
the  episode  of  Maud’s  dollar  bill  had  put  him  on  his 
mettle.  Besides,  without  his  knowing  it,  a new  element 
had  entered  his  mind.  The  dim  figure  of  a v/oman 
lurked  in  the  background  of  his  thoughts  and  pricked 
him  on.  He  pitied  her,  and  it  angered  him  that  he  was 
so  helpless  to  help  her.” 

That  phrase  “ the  rosy  light  of  dawn  ” gives  Mr. 
Cody’s  quality  very  completely.  With  the  remark  that 
he  contrives  to  keep  a story,  of  such  texture  as  this, 
interesting  from  start  to  finish,  we  may  dismiss  him. 
He  has  served  to  illustrate  the  Tolstoi  form  in  a cheap 
material,  and  that  is  his  sole  purpose  here. 

But  in  Mr.  Crane’s  work  not  only  is  the  method 
present,  but  the  matter  is  admirably  sound  ; young 
George  getting  drunk,  for  instance,  in  this  passage  : — ■ 
“Of  a sudden  Kelsey  felt  the  buoyant  thought  that 


he  was  having  a good  time.  He  was  all  at  once  an 
enthusiast,  as  if  he  were  at  a festival  of  a religion.  He 
felt  that  there  was  something  fine  and  thrilling  in  this 
affair,  isolated  from  a stern  world,  and  from  which 
the  laughter  arose  like  incense.  He  knew  that  old 
sentiment  of  brotherly  regard  for  those  about  him.  He 
began  to  converse  tenderly  with  them. 

“He  was  not  sure  of  his  drift  of  thought,  but  he 
knew  that  he  was  immensely  sympathetic.  He  rejoiced 
at  their  faces,  shining  red  and  wrinkled  with  smiles. 
He  was  capable  of  heroism. 

“ His  pipe  irritated  him  by  going  out  frequently. 
He  was  too  busy  in  amiable  conversations  to  attend  to 
it.  When  he  arose  to  go  for  a match  he  discovered 
that  his  legs  were  a trifle  uncertain  under  him.  They 
bended,  and  did  not  precisely  obey  his  intent. 

“ At  the  table  he  lit  a match,  and  then,  in  laughing 
at  a joke  made  near  him,  forgot  to  apply  it  to  the  bowl 
of  his  pipe.  He  succeeded  with  the  next  match,  after 
annoying  trouble.  He  swayed  so  that  the  match 
would  appear  first  on  one  side  of  the  bowl  and  then  on 
the  other.  At  last  he  happily  got  it  directly  over  the 
tobacco.  He  had  burned  his  fingers.  He  inspected 
them,  laughing  vaguely.” 

The  story  in  “George’s  Mother  ” is  this  youngster’s 
progress  along  the  primrose  way,  to  headaches,  fights, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  streets.  From  first  to  last  it 
goes  with  immense  vigour  and  sympathy.  But  the 
story  must  be  read  for  its  power  to  be  understood, 
quotation  fails  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  bare  story 
and  nothing  beyond.  There  are  no  purple  passages,  no 
decorations,. no  digressions. 

In  the  suppression  of  the  author’s  personality  both 
these  writers  are  as  rigorous  as  the  earlier  Mr.  George 
Gissing,  and  there  these  disciples  of  Tolstoi'  join  hands 
with  our  inheritors  of  Turgenev.  There  is  no  “style,” 
no  “ Charm  ” ; from  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
such  books  as  Mr.  Crane’s  cannot  be  literature.  There 
it  is  that  these  new  novelists  break  most  conspicuously 
from  the  tradition  of  the  English  succession  of  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  Jane  Austen,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  Mr.  Meredith.  Sup- 
pression of  the  author’s  personality  means,  among 
other  things,  a renunciation  of  satire,  irony,  laughter, 
and  tears.  One  may  doubt  if  any  wide  or  enduring 
popular  triumphs  will  reward  the  abstinence  of  this 
new  school  so  long  as  it  persists  in  the  rigour  of  its 
method.  Yet  Falstaff  shows  that  the  charm  of  per- 
sonality in  a derivative  form  is  still  possible  to  a 
strictly  dramatic  method.  It  is  well  that  in  criticism 
the  widening  separation  of  novels  into  the  severely 
descriptive  on  the  one  hand  and  the  personal,  the  novel 
tinged  with  essay,  on  the  other,  should  be  clearly 
recognized.  Practically  they  are  already  two  distinct 
artistic  forms.  The  great  writers  relying  upon  their 
own  personality  naturally  do  not  establish  schools,  they 
merely  engender  a pest  of  imitators.  If  to-day  there 
is  a school  of  English  writers  in  America  following 
Tolstoi,  and  a school  here  representing  Turgenev,  and 
none  to  be  ascribed  to  Dickens  save  such  a weakling 
as  Mr.  James,  and  none  to  Mr.  Meredith  save  a few 
thieves  of  the  phrase,  it  lies  in  that  consideration. 

Apart  from  their  distinctive  qualities,  English  readers 
will  welcome  both  these  books  as  an  indication  of  the 
growth  of  a real  and  independent  critical  method  across 
the  Atlantic,  side  by  side  and  directing  really  original 
work.  That  emancipation  from  the  hampering  gen- 
tilities of  the  English  scholar,  one  may  remember — 
American  readers  perhaps  stand  in  need  of  the  reminder 
— was  the  dream  of  Poe. 


HEGEL  ON  RELIGION. 

“ Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  together 
with  a Work  on  the  Proofs  of  the  Existence  of 
God.”  By  G.  W.  F.  Hegel.  Translated  from  the 
second  edition,  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Speirs  and  the 
late  Miss  J.  Burdon  Sanderson.  3 vols.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul, [Trench,  Truebner,  & Co.,  Lim.  1896. 

HERE  is  an  auriferous  country  of  almost  untold 
capacity  for  such  as  will  work  in  it.  But  let  no 
covetous  miner  think  that  he  can  lightly  saunter  over 
its  borders,  and  return  with  a hat  full  of  nuggets,  all  of 
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nutmeg  size.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  have  to  wash 
and  puddle  patiently,  even  when  he  has  acquired 
science  enough  to  be  able  to  discern  the  rich  quartz 
from  the  cheap  limestone  ; and  though  it  is  true  that 
in  the  thought  of  a very  great  master,  upon  a very 
great  theme,  there  is  gold  and  much  gold  and  fine 
gold,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  daunt  the  feebler 
digger  by  a word  of  warning.  First,  an  outfit  is 
required  : a certain  knowledge  of  Hegelian  terms,  such 
as  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling’s  “ Secret 
of  Hegel  ” and  Professor  Wallace’s  Introduction  to  the 
“ Logic,”  for  the  editor  of  these  three  stout  volumes 
gives  little  enough  help  to  the  chance  comer.  In  this 
it  is  impossible  to  praise  him;  and  even  the  professional 
miner  will  feel  annoyed  because  there  are  few  indica- 
tions in  the  translation  of  the  catchwords  used.  Then 
the  reader  will  be  disappointed  again  if  he  thinks  that 
Hegel  sat  down  pen  in  hand  and  wrote  the  original. 
The  notes  of  students,  corrected  by  editors  and  re- 
corrected from  the  master’s  private  notes,  these  form 
the  first  part ; and  this  first  part  was  translated  by  the 
late  Miss  Sanderson,  and  freely  thumbed,  thrust, 
patted,  and  polished  by  the  editor  ; and  other  hands  and 
heads  have  also  been  concerned  in  the  work — Mr. 
Haldane,  Q.C.,  with  Miss  Haldane  and  others.  All 
these  things  mean  to  the  digger  that  all  is  not  Hegel 
which  glitters,  even  if  Hegel  were  himself  compound 
of  nothing  but  veracities.  Yet  for  all  this  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  leave  great  advantages  because  they  are 
not  to  be  obtained  without  sweat  and  risk. 

Hegel  was  no  dreamy  aerial  denizen  of  cloud-cuckoo- 
town,  but  a staunch  upholder  of  clearly  stated  dogmas. 
He  may  be  a “ school  man”  ; but  he  has  none  of  the 
flabby  subjectivity  of  the  modern  dullards  whose  theo- 
logy is  an  exhortation  to  what  poor  Mr.  Richard  Le 
Gallienne  calls  “the  essential  spirit  of  Christianity,” 
though  the  young  gentleman  can  define  none  of  these 
terms.  On  the  contrary,  Hegel  calls  the  Incarnation 
a “ speculative  central  point,”  and  is  scornfully  intole- 
rant of  the  “thinker”  who  would  deny  the  Triune  God 
to  worship  a barren  abstract  Unity.  He  cannot  away 
with  theologians  who  have  no  place  for  a theory  of  the 
Atonement.  If  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  are 
denied  by  modern  thinkers,  it  is  because  the  deniers 
are  grovelling  “below  the  planes  of  Faith.”  There  is 
no  uncertainty  when  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  spoken 
of  here.  It  is  no  harmless  ecclesiastical  pastime  ; and, 
if  Hegel  prefers  the  Lutheran  to  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  he  states  the  former  in  terms 
which  Catholics  would  choose,  and  puts  the  latter  in 
phrases  which  Anglicans,  at  least,  would  repudiate. 

But  what  most  kindles  the  wrath  of  this  philosopher 
is  what  he  calls  the  historic  school  of  theology.  The 
contemptible  persons  of  this  persuasion  know  all  about 
the  doctrines  of  God,  except  the  doctrines  themselves. 
They  are  like  vendors  of  pictures  who  can  tell  the  age 
and  date  of  the  picture,  when,  where,  to  whom,  and 
for  how  much  it  was  sold,  what  frames  it  has  been  in, 
and  how  long  it  took  to  paint.  But  they  have  never 
seen  the  picture,  and  cannot  show  it  or  describe  it.  Yet 
these  folk  are  the  trusted  guides  of  modern  religion. 
They  become  our  deans  and  our  bishops,  and  prate  of 
councils  and  canons  and  orthodoxies  ; but  they  only 
know  round  about  the  matter  and  not  the  matter 
which  this  is  round  about.  “O  unhappy  age,  which 
must  content  itself  merely  with  being  told  that  there  is 
a God  ! ” So  speaks  the  prophet ; and  herein  he  is  a 
prophet,  and  no  withered  critic,  but  one  who  has  thought 
what  the  general  heart  of  man  knows,  and  who  can 
interpret  men  to  themselves  and  to  one  another.  This 
prophet  is  not  the  spiteful  iconoclast  so  dear  to  the 
peevish  Nonconformist  conscience,  but  a builder  and 
constructor,  and  in  the  best  sense  a Conformist. 

But  our  clergy  are  shy  of  Hegel,  and  hesitate  to  arm 
themselves  with  the  weapons  he  would  put  into  their 
hands.  They  are  afraid  lest  they  should  be  betrayed 
into  Pantheism  and  the  deification  of  dunghills.  But 
this  notion  comes  from  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the 
philosopher’s  teachings.  It  is  a position  he  has  often 
repudiated,  and  repudiates  here  with  no  uncertain 
sound  (i.  96,  97,  216,  217,  &c.)  With  Spinoza,  he 
says,  and  the  Eleatic  system  in  general,  every  thing 
passes  into  a unity  “as  into  a kind  of  eternal  night, 
while  this  unity  is  not  characterized,  as  a principle 


which  moves  itself  to  its  manifestation,  or  produces  it, 

‘ as  the  unmoved  which  moves  ’ according  to  the  pro- 
found expression  of  Aristotle.”  If  the  fear  of  Panthe- 
ism were  more  than  a pretext,  it  would  be  easy  to 
dissipate  it  by  a number  of  similar  passages  ; but  it  is 
only  a pretext.  The  great  reason  that  our  clergy 
are  shy  of  Hegel  is  not  that  they  fear  Panthe- 
ism, but  that  they  despair  of  philosophy,  and  this 
despair  breeds  in  them  a barren  indolence  of  the 
mind.  The  modest  assertion  “ I doubt  whether  I 
should  understand  Hegel  ” must  be  rather  understood 
thus  : “I  doubt  whether  man,  finite  man,  is  capable  of 
knowing  anything  at  all  about  God,  and  therefore  I am 
unwilling  to  travel  in  a desert,  full  of  mirages  ; and, 
therefore,  I will  not  set  forth  at  all  upon  a hazardous 
journey  for  an  uncertain  issue.”  But  objections  of  this 
calibre  are  weighed  carefully  and  stated  fairly  and 
confuted  triumphantly  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
Moreover,  the  difficulties  of  Hegel’s  style  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  If  the  process  is  subtle,  the 
results  of  his  reasoning  are  sharply  clear.  “ Without 
the  world  God  is  not  God  ” is  surely  plain  enough  for 
any  countryman’s  brain  ? Here  is  a passage  which  is 
worth  quoting  and  cannot  be  misunderstood  : — “ We 
must  get  rid  of  this  bugbear  of  the  opposition  of  the 
finite  and  infinite.  It  is  customary  to  frighten  us  out 
of  the  wish  to  know  God,  and  to  have  a positive  relation 
to  Him,  with  the  bugbear  that  to  seek  to  take  up  any 
such  attitude  towards  God  is  presumption,  while  the 
objections  are  brought  forward  with  much  unctuous 
and  edifying  language  and  with  vexatious  humility. 
This  presumption,  however,  is  undoubtedly  an  essential 
part  of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  religion.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  a matter  of  indifference  whether  I 
know  through  thought  the  content — namely,  God — or 
accept  it  as  true  on  authority,  or  with  the  heart,  by 
inner  enlightenment,  or  in  any  other  way  ” (i.  200). 

The  second  part  of  this  book,  the  lectures  on  the 
Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  God,  contains  work  which 
demands  special  notice,  because  of  its  importance  to 
the  whole  theological  world.  The  culture  of  the  day 
has  come  to  regard  any  such  proofs  with  impatience  and 
scorn.  Even  theologians  sometimes  plead  for  the  first 
article  of  the  creed,  as  a matter  for  faith  and  sentiment 
alone.  The  thinker,  especially  if  he  has  wassailed  upon 
the  rinsings  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  is  prepared  to 
disprove  any  such  proofs  in  five  minutes,  and  scientific 
speculation  sniffs  audibly  at  the  mere  mention  of  the 
subject.  This  despair,  scorn,  or  inattention  about  a sub- 
ject of  no  small  importance,  this  refusal  to  yet  consider 
it  again,  comes  from  a general  belief  that  Kant  dealt 
with  all  such  matters  and  finally  disposed  of  them.  The 
sorrowful  conclusions  of  the  learned  who  have  read  the 
“ Kritik  of  Pure  Reason  ” (even  in  cribs)  are  communi- 
cated to  those  who  have  never  heard  of  Kant’s  magni- 
ficent assaults.  Oxford  especially  (which  is  the  place 
whither  good  German  philosophies  go  when  they  die) 
sends  forth  annual  bands  of  men  who  are  prepared  to 
sneer  to  death  all  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  ; and 
thus  a fashion  is  set  up  and  maintained  which  is  really 
disastrous  to  thought  itself. 

Now,  these  proofs  were  very  inconvenient  to  Kant.  If 
the  horizon  of  knowledge  is  bounded  by  subjective 
perceptions,  if  we  can  never  even  hope  to  know  a 
thing-in-itself,  plainly  we  cannot  know  the  most  real 
existence  ; and  if  we  do  know  the  most  real  existence, 
God,  plainly,  too,  our  horizon  is  not  limited  by  the 
circle  which  Kant  drew  for  us  so  peremptorily. 
Now,  Hegel  saw  that  the  Kantian  thing  in  itself, 
the  imaginary  existence  outside  consciousness,  was 
a mere  figment  of  Kant’s  imagination,  and  that  the 
most  real  existence  was  not  outside  consciousness 
at  all,  and  consequently  that  to  the  scientific  mind  the 
proofs,  which  Kant  was  bound  to  demolish,  might  have 
a real  value.  He  tracked  Kant  with  all  the  keenness 
of  a sleuth-hound  through  the  mazes  of  all  his  wander- 
ings, and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  he  sprang  upon  Kant 
and  tore  him  to  pieces.  In  these  lectures  we  have  a 
summary  of  the  arguments  used  in  the  Encyclopaedia, 
with  such  fatal  effect,  in  Germany ; but,  alas  ! in  England 
the  relics  of  the  demolished  Kant  work  more  wonders 
than  ever  the  philosopher  did  while  he  was  still  whole 
and  unrefuted.  But  to  proceed  to  details.  The  a priori 
objections  to  such  proofs  are  demolished  by  one  search- 
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ing  question: — “If  thought  cannot  pass  beyond  the 
world  of  sense,  would  it  not  be  necessary,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  show  how  first  of  all  it  is  conceivable  that 
thought  can  enter  the  world  of  sense?”  From  this  it 
is  evident  that  the  attack  will  come  upon  Kant  not  from 
the  quarter  which  he  expected,  but  from  the  side  where 
he  thought  himself  most  secure.  It  is  his  view  of  the 
world  of  sense  which  is  the  weak  place  chosen.  The 
method  of  attack  is  the  same  in  each  case,  and  the  result 
should  be  most  welcome  to  upholders  of  the  historical 
Christian  faith.  Briefly  to  summarize  the  great  battle- 
field is  difficult  and  yet  not  quite  useless,  as  a rough 
sketch.  The  first  proof  is  the  cosmological  one.  The 
world  as  we  know  it  is  admittedly  dependent,  relative 
and  passing.  If  so,  it  is  dependent  upon  something 
real,  necessary  and  eternal,  that  is  God.  But,  says  Kant, 
you  are  going  from  what  you  know,  a mere  handful  of 
phenomena,  to  what  you  do  not  know,  and  what,  I assure 
you,  is  by  its  very  nature  non-related,  and  so  impossible 
to  bring  into  the  relation  of  knowledge.  Not  so, 
replies  Hegel.  It  is  true  that  the  knowledge  got 
by  this  process  is  a thin  and  rather  barren  know- 
ledge, but  the  proof  holds,  for  Kant  has  failed  to  see 
that  it  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a neces- 
sary element  in  the  contingent,  a Divine  power  in 
which  the  fleeting  things  of  time  and  sense  live  and 
move  and  are,  for  even  sense  perceptions  have  a 
thought  element.  “The  Being  of  the  finite  is  not  only 
its  Being,  but  is  also  that  of  the  Infinite,”  and  when  we 
say  that  the  finite  is,  we  mean  it  is  merely  a moment  of 
the  Infinite.  The  second  proof  is  the  Ontological,  which 
Kant  said  was  the  old  cosmological  one  in  a new 
jacket,  “ wherein  he  was  wrong.”  This  is  briefly  that 
the  idea  of  God  implies  His  existence.  Some  things 
may  be,  some  must.  The  things  which  may  be  are 
subject  to  accidents  and  possibilities  of  not  being  and 
the  like.  If  God  were  not,  our  idea  of  God  would 
exceed  the  reality,  and  so  exceed  it  that  we  could  get 
our  idea  from  nothing  real.  Kant  was  indignant  at 
reason  building  upon  pure  conceptions,  and  required 
that  “reason  should  end  where  reasoning  begins.” 
But  Hegel  replies  that  with  faith  or  immediate  know- 
ledge, Being  and  the  pure  Notion  are  one  ; and  Kant’s 
disproof  implies  the  paralytic  thesis  that  thought  and 
Being  are  different  things,  and  he  thus  divided  Logic 
from  Metaphysic.  The  third  proof  is  the  argument 
from  design  in  the  world  to  a Designer.  This  argu- 
ment from  design  is  not  the  argument  from  designs— i.e. 
the  theory  that  the  cork  tree  was  given  us  for  stopples, 
the  asses’  milk  for  invalids,  and  the  bulldog’s  tilted 
nose  that  he  may  breathe  while  pinning  the  bull.  It  is 
the  assertion  of  the  thought  that  the  world  is  a w'oyros, 
and  there  is  a universal  conformity  to  an  end.  So  far 
from  this  implying  a mere  weak  shift,  or  only  at  best 
pointing  to  a Demiurge,  it  implies  the  deeper  concep- 
tion of  God  as  the  “ Universal  life-force,  the  one 
universal  life.”  Therefore,  as  usual,  the  scornful 
superior  person  thinks  amiss,  and  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  feelings  of  the  multitude  are  justified  in 
thought,  by  the  severer  science  of  thought : and  Hegel 
has  the  last  word  with  Kant. 

EXPLORATION  AND  ADVENTURE. 

■“The  Cruise  of  the  ‘Antarctic’  to  the  South  Polar 
Regions.”  By  H.  J.  Bull.  Edward  Arnold.  1896. 
“ The  Karakorams  and  Kashmir.”  By  Oscar  Eckenstein. 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

THE  “Cruise  of  the  ‘Antarctic’”  is  none  the  less 
entertaining  that  it  is  an  unbroken  record  of 
misfortune  and  disappointment.  The  results  may  best 
be  described  by  negatives.  The  adventurers  came 
back  with  no  new  discoveries  ; they  did  not  find  the 
whales  of  which  they  went  in  search,  and  they  got 
small  profit  out  of  the  seal-fishing  which  they  hoped 
would  remunerate  them  richly.  Moreover,  they  had 
anything  but  an  agreeable  time,  for  they  were  long 
locked  fast  in  dismal  ice  floes.  In  fact,  they  made  a 
fatal  mistake,  which  Mr.  Bull  frankly  acknowledges. 
They  sought  to  combine  exploration  with  business,  and 
the  two  are  incompatible.  The  Arctic  or  Antarctic  ex- 
plorer has  obstacles  enough  to  surmount  at  the  best, 
and  must  never  miss  a chance  of  pushing  onward, 


whereas  the  whaler  or  sealer  rf  1st  turn  aside  when  there 
is  spouting  in  open  water  or  vV.ien  he  sights  some  island 
where  the  seals  are  supposed  to  have  established  a 
“rookery.”  No  doubt  Mr.  Bull  would  have  gladly 
gone  in  for  exploration  pure  and  simple,  but  he 
lacked  the  means.  His  original  idea  was  to  form 
an  Australian  syndicate,  which  might  realize  sub- 
stantial dividends  and  incidentally  gain  geographical 
laurels.  But  the  financial  crash  of  1892  knocked  the 
scheme  on  the  head.  He  was  more  fortunate  when  he 
returned  to  Europe  to  try  his  luck  with  his  Norwegian 
countrymen.  A grand  old  octogenarian,  Commander 
Svend  Foyn,  rose  eagerly  to  his  fly  at  the  first  cast. 
But  Captain  Foyn’s  was  the  enthusiasm  of  a veteran 
whaler  who  had  got  a fortune  by  the  audacity  of  his  in- 
ventive genius,  and  his  soul  was  set  upon  bone  and 
blubber.  Consequently  the  voyage  of  the  “ Antarctic  ” 
towards  the  Southern  Pole  was  essentially  a trading 
venture.  The  inducement  was  the  reports  of  Sir  James 
Ross  that  the  blue  or  right  whale  abounded  in  those 
seas,  and  that  it  carried  far  more  money  in  its  huge  bulk 
than  any  other  species.  Mr.  Bull  speaks  of  Commander 
Foyn  in  terms  of  cordial  gratitude  ; but  it  strikes  us 
that  the  Norwegian  was  pennywise.  The  vessel  he 
furnished  was  a slow-sailing  old  sealing  “ waggon  ” of 
226  tons  ; the  solid  timbers  were  sound,  but  the  boilers, 
which  had  seen  much  service,  were  merely  repaired. 
Besides,  there  was  insufficient  stowage  for  coal,  and  the 
cabin  and  sleeping  accommodation  was  still  more 
inadequate.  The  consequences  might  have  been 
foreseen.  The  chiefs  of  the  expedition  appear  to 
have  been  for  ever  quarrelling  ; the  fuel  had  to  be 
economized  ; the  ship  let  the  ice  close  upon  her 
when  she  ought  to  have  been  pushing  vigorously 
ahead  ; on  one  occasion  she  actually  ran  aground  and 
had  to  pay  heavily  for  salvage,  and  even  on  the 
solitary  occasion  when  they  made  a good  catch  of  seals, 
the  skins  were  spoiled  by  careless  storage.  As  for  the 
whaling,  the  less  said  of  that  the  better.  Any  stray 
captures  were  effected  by  luck  rather  than  skill.  Mr. 
Bull  speaks  of  the  intense  excitement  of  having  ^j6oo 
or  so  at  the  end  of  your  lines.  Necessarily  the  disgust 
is  proportionate  when  the  whale  breaks  away,  as  was 
generally  the  case.  The  boats  were  manned  apprrently 
by  muffs,  who  were  all  abroad  with  the  guns  and  bombs, 
nor  could  they  even  handle  the  harpoons  dexterously. 
They  did  better  with  the  seals,  when  they  found  them, 
for  the  slaughter  of  those  unsophisticated  innocents 
was  sheer  butchery.  The  apathetic  herds  of  Proteus 
never  shuffled  for  safety  to  the  sea,  but  each  waited  till 
his  own  turn  came  to  be  lanced  or  bludgeoned.  The 
chief  trouble  was  the  difficulty  of  transport  over  the  ice, 
so  when  a phoca  was  found  at  some  distance  from 
the  boats  he  was  driven  down  to  the  beach,  and,  though 
the  phlegmatic  animal  was  slow  to  move,  he  offered  no 
resistance.  The  seal  that  got  the  better  of  Hector 
McIntyre  on  the  beach  near  Monkbarns  must  have  been 
a very  different  kind  of  customer.  It  was  remarkable 
thatmanyof  the  maleswere  deeplyscarred,  which  Mr.  Bull 
attributes,  not  to  internecine  combat,  though  they  are 
known  to  fight  fiercely,  but  to  attacks  of  the  grampuses 
and  ground  sharks  which  swarm  in  those  waters.  It  was 
the  very  irony  of  fate,  that,  returning  with  almost  a clean 
ship  after  having  gone  some  three  thousand  miles  to 
their  fishing-grounds,  they  came  upon  a school  of  sperm 
whales,  and  did  considerable  execution,  when  within 
sight  of  Tasmania,  whence  they  had  sailed  on  the  cruise. 
All  they  learned,  on  what  was  virtually  a wild-goose 
chase,  was  that  Antarctic  whaling  can  be  carried  on  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  and  to  that  conclusion 
they  might  have  come  without  the  cost  of  fitting  out 
the  expedition.  But  their  misadventures,  as  we  said, 
have  an  interest  of  their  own,  which  might  have  been 
wanting  had  the  cruise  been  entirely  prosperous  : and 
the  book  is  enlivened  by  effective  descriptions  of  the 
fantastic  freaks  of  Nature  in  the  lonely  realms  of  the 
Ice-king.  The  sublime  scenery  of  Kerguelen  Land, 
well  named  by  its  discoverer  the  Islands  of  Desolation, 
must  be  especially  imposing. 

Mr.  Eckenstein  accompanied  Sir  W.  M.  Conway  on 
his  explorations  in  the  Karakorams,  and  he  acknow- 
ledges that  he  had  purposely  abstained  from  reading 
the  volumes  published  by  his  companions  in  Himalayan 
adventure.  Had  he  read  them,  it  is  probable  he  would 
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have  hesitated  in  giving  his  own  journals  to  the  world  ; 
for  what  interest  they  might  otherwise  have  had  has 
been  anticipated.  So  far,  however,  he  disarms  cri- 
ticism, that  he  disavows  any  pretensions  to  literary 
skill,  and  if  there  is  attraction  of  a kind  in  these  rough 
notes,  it  is  that  they  are  printed  very  much  as  they 
were  originally  scribbled.  But  if  he  did  not  care  to 
revise,  he  might  at  least  have  excised.  We  could  well 
have  dispensed,  for  example,  with  the  familiar  descrip- 
tion of  the  arrangements  in  an  Indian  bungalow,  and 
of  the  aggressive  methods  of  business  of  the  pushing 
shopkeepers  of  Kashmir.  Wher>he  gets  away  into  the 
wild  highlands,  among  the  snow  peaks  and  glacier- 
covered  passes,  the  narrative  is  lively  enough,  though 
there  is  a certain  air  of  self-assurance  which  is 
decidedly  unpleasing.  He  swaggers  over  the  superior 
sureness  of  his  footing  on  the  rope  bridges  which  the 
weaker  members  of  the  party  made  detours  to  avoid  ; 
he  prides  himself  on  going  unattached  with  the 
coolies  over  ice  slopes  and  awkward  crevasses, 
when  Conway,  true  to  his  careful  Alpine  train- 
ing, more  prudently  had  recourse  to  the  conven- 
tional rope.  But  though,  like  Mr.  Bull,  he  pleads 
guilty  to  frequent  differences  with  his  companions 
— from  whom,  by  the  way,  he  ultimately  sepa- 
rated— Mr.  Eckenstein  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  a 
good  fellow.  He  got  on  excellently  with  all  the 
natives,  from  the  chiefs,  who  entertained  him  hospitably, 
to  the  porters  who  carried  his  traps.  He  did  severe 
work  for  days  on  starvation  fare,  and  he  makes  us 
heartily  sympathize  with  his  Homeric  efforts  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  when,  descending  at  last  on  a valley 
of  abundance,  he  gorged  himself  with  mutton  and  eggs. 
If  he  accomplished  little  in  the  way  of  new  mountaineer- 
ing, even  when  travelling  on  his  own  account,  the  passes 
he  crossed  were  high  and  perilous,  and  he  not  only 
faced  a fair  amount  of  hardship  and  danger,  but  had 
one  really  marvellous  escape  when  a pent-up  torrent, 
bursting  an  ice-barrier,  nearly  swept  him  away,  when 
seated  quietly  at  luncheon.  The  most  useful  part  of  the 
little  volume  is  the  appendix,  which  gives  minute  details 
as  to  routes  and  distances  measured  by  time. 

HISTORICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  COMMISSION. 

“ Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  Vol.  XIV. 
The  Belvoir  Papers.”  By  Maxwell  Lyte.  London  : 
Eyre  & Spottiswoode.  1896. 

THE  enormous  store  of  archives  which  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  possesses  at  Belvoir  Castle  still  con- 
tinues to  afford  material  for  new  volumes  of  the 
“ Reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.” 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  stratum  of  docu- 
ments unearthed  there  contained  unknown  letters  of 
Warwick  the  Kingmaker  and  his  contemporaries.  The 
last  part,  now  just  put  into  print  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte, 
relates  to  a very  different  period,  being  the  correspond- 
ence of  Charles,  the  fourth  Duke,  Avho  is  mainly 
remembered  as  William  Pitt’s  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  from  1784  to  1787.  Four-fifths  of  the  volume 
consist  of  the  Duke’s  private  and  official  papers  sent 
and  received  during  these  four  years.  The  remaining 
eighty  pages  are  occupied  by  his  letters  of  1774-1784. 

Among  these  earlier  documents  are  several  interest- 
ing pieces  bearing  on  the  naval  and  military  details  of 
the  American  War.  An  anonymous  correspondent  sent 
a very  full  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  which 
he  had  witnessed  from  a battery  on  the  sea  front  of 
Boston.  He  gives  high  praise  to  the  steadiness  with 
which  the  rebels  defended  their  entrenchments,  and 
sums  up  the  affair  with  “We  have  got  a little  elbow- 
room,  but  have  paid  too  dearly  for  it.”  It  is  note- 
worthy to  learn  that  observers  on  the  spot,  even  so  early 
as  1775,  saw  that  the  matter  was  so  serious  that  it 
could  not  be  dealt  with,  unless  every  dispensable  British 
soldier,  “and  perhaps  20,000  or  30,000  hired  foreign 
troops,”  were  promptly  sent  out.  We  find  a long  series 
of  letters  from  Lord  Robert  Manners,  the  Duke’s  naval 
brother,  whose  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  one 
of  the  best  known  examples  of  the  florid  classical  style 
of  the  later  eighteenth  century.  Even  the  contemporary 
eye  could  see  (p.  289)  that  there  was  too  much  of 
Neptune  and  Triton  in  the  huge  design  by  Nollekens, 
while  the  gallant  captain’s  bust  was  not  well  seen  when 


placed  fifteen  feet  above  the  spectator’s  point  of  view. 
Lord  Robert’s  letters  cover  his  experiences  in  the  im- 
portant naval  campaign  of  Rodney  and  De  Grasse  on 
the  American  coasts,  and  end  with  one  written  two 
days  after  the  battle  of  Dominica,  which  terminates 
with  the  cheerful  postscript — “I  am  as  well  as  a man 
can  be  with  one  leg  off,  one  wounded,  and  a right  arm 
broke.  The  doctor  who  is  sitting  by  me  at  present 
says  there  are  every  hopes  of  a recovery.”  But  lock- 
jaw set  in,  and  the  sufferer  died  nine  days  later.  His 
brother  placed  his  last  letter  in  a separate  cover,  and  put 
it  carefully  aside. 

On  other  pages  dealing  with  the  last  years  of  Lord 
North’s  unhappy  Ministry,  the  reader  will  find  an  eye- 
Avitness’s  account  of  Paul  Jones’s  capture  of  the 
“ Countess  of  Scarborough  ” and  her  consort  off  Flam- 
borough  Head,  a description  of  the  Gordon  Riots  by 
t\\ro  separate  informants,  and  the  details  of  an  enormous 
election  bill  for  Cambridgeshire,  in  which  the  Duke 
seems  to  have  thought  that  he  got  off  quite  lightly  in 
having  to  pay  no  more  than  between  ^12,000  and 
pCi3,oo°._ 

There  is  much  depressing  reading  in  the  larger  part 
of  the  volume  which  contains  the  correspondence  of  the 
Duke  as  Lord-Lieutenant.  He  hated  the  work  himself, 
and  describes  his  subjects  in  the  following  sweeping 
terms  : — “ Here  e\7erything  is  a job  and  abused  ; Avith  a 
few  exceptions,  from  the  highest  to  the  lorvest,  the 
Avhole  people  are  an  interested,  selfish,  saA7age  race  of 
harpies  and  plunderers.”  The  matter  of  patronage 
seems  to  have  given  him  the  most  trouble  : when  Ave 
read  the  numberless  letters  from  candidates  for  peerages., 
and  the  Duke’s  comments  on  them,  Ave  are  not  surprised 
at  the  efficient  use  Avhich  Castlereagh  was  able  to  make 
of  titles  as  bribes  fifteen  years  later.  The  number  of 
suitors  was  a public  jest,  and  a Mr.  Hobart  sends  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  an  amusing  parody  of  the  usual 
contents  of  their  epistles,  in  the  form  of  an  application 
in  behalf  of  his  aged  father  for  a barony,  viscounty, 
earldom,  and  the  Knighthood  of  St.  Patrick,  to  be  “ a 
cordial  to  the  drooping  spirits  of  an  aged  parent.” 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Duke’s  administration 
the  disloyalty  of  the  Volunteers  was  still  the  main 
cause  of  apprehension,  and  the  doings  of  the  restless 
Bishop  of  Derry  and  of  Sir  E.  Newenham  caused  much 
disquiet  to  the  authorities.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
Government  caused  the  letters  of  the  last-named  to  be 
opened  and  copied  in  the  Post  Office.  It  is  a curious 
commentary  on  the  manners  of  the  last  century  to  find 
the  transcripts  endorsed  by  the  postmaster  with  dockets 
such  as  “True  copy  of  a letter  put  into  this  office  on 
Saturday  night,  the  3rd  instant,  and  directed  A Mons. 
TV.  A.  Miles,  Liege."  But  by  the  end  of  the  Duke’s 
tenure  of  office  the  Whiteboys  had  grown  to  be  a much 
more  lively  source  of  disquiet  than  the  Volunteers,  and 
Catholic  discontent  was  more  threatening  than  Pro- 
testant disloyalty.  “ It  is  one  of  the  blessed  results  of 
Volunteering,”  Avrites  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  “that  the 
Avhole  country,  Protestant  and  Papist  indiscriminately, 
are  possessed  of  arms,  Avhich  they  employ  to  the  most 
criminal  and  illegal  purposes.”  We  find  the  truth  of 
this  statement  borne  out  not  merely  by  Whiteboy  out- 
rages, but  by  desperate  smuggling  affrays,  in  which 
the  troops  had  to  be  called  in — not  always  with  success 
• — and  by  isolated  murders  attended  by  circumstances 
of  special  brutality.  Most  strange  and  repulsive  among 
these  last  are  the  doings  of  George  Robert  Fitzgerald, 
a mad  squire  of  good  family  who  wreaked  his  wrath  on 
his  neighbours  by  “a  meditated  system  of  blood  and 
general  assassination  such  as  would  not  havTe  disgraced 
the  saArage  machinations  of  a Nero,”  to  employ  the 
Duke’s  sounding  phrase.  He  Avas  duly  hanged  in  1787, 
after  having  kept  a Avhole  county  in  terror  for  many 
months  at  the  head  of  his  “bravos  and  banditti” 
(p.  422). 

Among  the  Duke’s  most  frequent  correspondents  are  his 
members  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  apparently 
a set  of  very  impecunious  and  unscrupulous  gentlemen, 
each,  in  American  parlance,  “with  his  own  axe  to 
grind,”  a collectorship  to  sigh  for,  or  the  capital  of  a 
Faro  bank  to  beg  for.  Their  tales  of  each  other’s  im- 
providence and  misery  are  so  astonishing  as  to  be 
barely  credible.  Daniel  Pulteney,  M.P.  for  Bramber, 
reports  that  he  found  George  Sutton,  M.P.  for 
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Grantham,  “ with  only  half  a coat,  and  lying  in  bed 
for  three  days  on  nothing  but  porter  and  sallad,  as 
nearly  starved  as  a man  could  be  ” just  before  the 
opening  of  Parliament.  Is  this  the  jealousy  of  a rival 
toady  of  the  Duke,  or  a mere  case  of  humorous  ex- 
aggeration  ? Whichever  was  the  case,  we  are  well  rid 
of  the  eighteenth-century  nominee-member. 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

“ With  the  9th  Lancers  during  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
The  Letters  of  Brevet-Major  O.  H.  S.  G.  Anson.” 
Edited  by  his  son,  Harcourt  S.  Anson.  London  : 
W.  H.  Allen  & Co.  1896. 

THE  little  book  before  us  is  a collection  of  the  letters 
of  an  officer  addressed  to  his  wife  during  the  time 
that  he  was  on  active  service  fighting  the  mutineers  in 
the  great  crisis  of  1857.  At  the  time  he  wrote  them  he 
had  already  been  for  twenty  years  in  India,  had  fought 
at  Punniar,  Sobraon,  Goojerat,  and  Chilianwallah,  and 
was  therefore  a man  whose  criticisms  and  opinions  were 
well  worth  listening  to.  There  were  ugly  facts  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  the  Mutiny  Campaign 
of  which  it  does  us  no  harm  once  more  to  be 
reminded,  and  just  as  many  of  the  reminiscences 
of  the  hardships  and  trials  of  the  Crimean  War  are 
valuable  as  teaching  us  how  not  to  do  it,  so  letters 
and  scraps  of  personal  experiences  such  as  these  pages 
supply  are  not  without  their  importance  even  to  those 
who  aspire  to  the  higher  realms  of  military  history. 
We  are  told  that  their  editor  has  been  careful  to  avoid 
printing  anything  which  might  give  offence  to  indi- 
viduals, or  might  be  regarded  as  unwarranted  criti- 
cism, and  certainly  there  is  nothing  which  is  likely  to 
arouse  bitterness  or  controversy  to  be  found  in  them. 
The  question  to  our  mind  is  rather  whether  the  pruning 
knife  might  not  more  freely  have  been  used,  and  some 
of  the  passages,  which,  however  much  they  must  have 
delighted  the  writer’s  wife  and  family,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  of  public  interest,  had  not  better  have  been 
omitted.  Major  Anson  appears  to  have  been  a most 
religiously  minded  man,  and  one  of  particularly  refined 
feelings.  His  letters  breathe  a temper  and  spirit 
eminently  Christian  and  admirable  ; but,  after  all,  his 
moralizings  are  scarcely  of  such  a quality  as  to  justify 
their  being  given  to  the  world,  and  the  privacy  of  the 
domestic  hearth  might  with  advantage  have  been  more 
respected.  Small  details  of  the  amount  of  mess  bills 
and  advice  as  to  household  management  are  not  of  im- 
portance to  any  but  the  persons  immediately  concerned, 
and  add  nothing  to  the  interest  of  the  book.  Such 
tittle-tattle  is  only  allowable  when  the  biographies  of 
men  of  whom  the  world  can  hardly  ever  hear  too  much 
are  written  ; where  celebrities  of  the  very  first 
magnitude  are  not  concerned  they  had  better  be 
omitted.  Those,  however,  who  forage  in  the  byways 
of  history  will  find  many  details  which  will  aid 
them  in  larger  studies  amongst  memoirs  such  as  these. 
They  were  written  on  the  spot,  we  see  them  just 
as  they  were  struck  off  hot  with  first  impressions 
of  men  and  events  concerning  which  countless  volumes 
have  since  been  written.  Sidelights  and  gleams  of 
information  are  often  thus  let  in  on  controversy, 
and  they  are  therefore  not  to  be  despised,  even 
though  the  pen  which  threw  them  off  was  not  that  of  a 
Moltke  or  a Napier.  “We  have  taken  up  a splendid 
position  on  Hindoo  Raos  Hill  for  bombarding  Delhi, 
and  hope  to  be  in  it  in  less  than  a week.”  Those 
words  were  written  on  the  9th  of  June,  1857,  and  Delhi 
held  out  for  more  than  three  months  afterwards.  We 
are  reminded  of  similar  sanguine  estimates  jotted  down 
in  the  first  flush  of  success  after  the  Alma,  and  of  how 
our  men  had  to  tarry  for  two  long  years  before  Sebas- 
topol. “The  poor  Carabineers  look  dreadfully  heavy 
and  oppressed  in  their  blue  clothing  and  overalls.  They 
•envy  us  much  our  comfortable  white  clothing,”  is 
another  passage  which  reminds  us  that  we  did  not 
formerly  study  common  sense  in  dressing  our  men  for 
war  in  hot  climates  any  more  than  in  cold,  and  sug- 
gests reflections  as  to  whether  we  have  even  yet  as 
entirely  consulted  the  soldier’s  comfort  and  health  in 
the  matter  of  uniform  as  we  might.  Nor  can  it  do 
otherwise  than  benefit  our  officers  and  men  of  to-day 


to  read  the  story  told  in  simple,  natural  language  by 
one  on  the  spot  of  all  that  Englishmen  (and  women 
too,  for  the  matter  of  that)  endured  in  that  hot  weather 
of  ’57,  of  the  sacrifices  they  were  called  on  to  undergo, 
of  the  courage,  patience,  and  fortitude  which  they 
exhibited.  Here  and  there  we  get  glimpses  of  Hodson, 
Nicholson,  Tombs,  Showers,  and  other  men  whose 
names  were  once  household  words,  and  who  are  not, 
let  us  hope,  wholly  forgotten  yet.  We  hear  of  Sir 
John  and  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  contemporary 
opinion  of  Havelock,  and  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  ; while 
there  is  a staff  officer  called  Roberts  continually  flitting 
about,  whose  name  has  become  one  of  the  most  familiar 
to  us.  And  thus  many  will  over  these  letters  while  away 
an  afternoon,  both  pleasantly  and  with  the  profit  which 
we  seldom  fail  to  derive  from  a record  of  life  in  earnest. 

MR.  BARLOW  IN  THE  BOARD  SCHOOL. 

“ Murche’s  Science  Readers.”  Books  I.  to  VI. 

London  : Macmillan.  1896. 

“ Murchd’s  Domestic  Science  Readers.”  Books  I.  and 
III.  London : Macmillan.  1896. 

SOME  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  Murche,  a Board  School 
teacher  patronized  by  Mr.  Acland,  produced  a 
very  well  arranged  series  of  object  lessons.  Unfor- 
tunately the  success  of  this  book  has  encouraged  him  to 
degenerate,  and  his  Science  Readers  are  a really  detest- 
able exhibition  of  the  peculiar  defects  of  this  type  of 
educationalist — his  exaggerated  self-importance,  his 
stress  upon  terminology,  his  incapacity  to  understand 
child  life  outside  his  influence.  He  presents  “ Fred 
and  his  cousin  Willy,”  who  “ were  two  smart  boys  in 
the  same  class  at  school.  They  were  only  little  boys  ; 
but  they  were  fond  of  their  school  and  of  their  lessons. 

“ They  used  to  play  at  school  in  the  evening  with 
Fred’s  little  sister  Norah. 

“Their  teacher  was  giving  the  class  jolly  lessons  on 
some  of  the  common  things  around  them.”  (Indisputably 
the  course  already  alluded  to.) 

“ These  were  not  at  all  like  the  other  lessons  of  the 
day.  Teacher  gave  them  to  the  class  as  a treat.  The 
boys  soon  began  to  look  forward  to  them  as  the  best  of 
all  their  lessons. 

“ Norah,  too,  liked  to  hear  all  about  them  from  the 
boys.  It  was  great  fun  to  sit  round  the  fire  in  the 
evening  and  chat  over  the  lessons  of  the  day.” 

And  so  on.  It  is  just  the  Tract  style  in  the  interest 
of  a book  of  object  lessons  instead  of  sectarian  religion. 
The  first  reading  lesson  concludes  with  : — - 

“ ‘ Now,  Norah,’  said  both  boys  at  once,  ‘you  must 
try  not  to  forget  the  proper  name  for  all  these  things. 
Teacher  tells  us  to  call  them  liquids. 

“ ‘ Liquids  flow  about,  break  up  into  drops,  take  the 
shape  of  the  vessel  which  holds  them,  and  cannot  stand 
in  a heap,  but  always  keep  a level  surface.’  ” 

Turning  to  Mr.  Murche’s  corresponding  object  lessons, 
we  find  his  first  concludes  with  almost  the  same  words, 
and  so  onward.  Conceive  the  full  barbarity  of  it  ! First 
the  object  lesson  and  then  the  reading  lesson  glorifying 
and  repeating  its  solemn  conclusion  to  the  pitch  of  bore- 
dom. And  conceive  the  admirable  Mr.  Murche  first 
giving  these  “jolly  lessons,”  then  writing  them  down, 
and  then  setting  out  to  exhibit  them  as  they  appear  in 
all  their  glory  to  the  more  offensive  type  of  good  little 
boy.  In  the  further  standard  volume  of  this  series  of 
“ Readers,”  to  employ  the  Board  School  teacher’s  slang, 
these  little  monstrosities  disgorge  solid  lumps  of  Mr. 
Murch6’s  previous  work.  This  kind  of  thing  : — - 

“‘Are  you  coming  with  me,  boys?’  asked  Mr. 
Wilson,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  playground  gate,  and 
in  a moment  Fred  and  Willie  were  trudging  along  by 
his  side. 

“ ‘Well,’  said  he,  ‘ what  do  you  think  of  the  force  of 
cohesion  now  ? ’ 

“ ‘ I can  see,  sir,’  said  Fred,  ‘ that  it  has  more  to  do 
with  solid  bodies  and  their  properties  than  I thought  it 
had.  In  our  early  lessons  we  learned  something  about 
the  properties  of  bodies.  We  are  now  able  to  say  not 
only  that  a body  has  certain  properties,  but  to  tell  the 
reason  why  it  has  these  properties.  If  I were  to  scratch 
a piece  of  lead,  for  instance,  with  an  iron  nail,  a boy  in  • 
one  of  the  lower  classes  might  say  that  I was  able  to  do 
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it  because  the  iron  is  harder  than  the  lead.  So  it  is  ; 
but  he  would  not  be  able  to  say  why  the  iron  is  harder 
than  the  lead. 

“ ‘ We  can  now  tell  this  from  the  force  of  cohesion. 
When  the  force  of  cohesion  in  a solid  is  great,  the 
molecules  are  held  very  closely  together  and  the  body 
is  hard.  When  there  is  little  cohesion,  the  molecules 
are  more  loosely  held  together,  and  the  body  is  soft. 
It  is  because  the  particles  of  the  soft  body  are  held 
loosely  that  a hard  substance  is  able  to  force  them  aside, 
as  it  does  when  it  scratches  them.’  ” 

These  books  are  quite  without  the  relief  Tommy 
Barlow  affords  in  the  original  classic  ; they  are  without 
a solitary  touch  of  characterization  ; in  short,  they  are 
as  incomparably  inferior  to  “ Sandford  and  Merton”  as 
“ Sandford  and  Merton”  is  inferior  to  the  stories  of, 
say,  Mrs.  Ewing.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  such 
real  literature  as  Mrs.  Ewing’s  tales  should  not  be  read 
for  the  reading  lesson  instead  of  such  pretentious  rubbish 
as  this,  except  that  the  Board  School  teacher  is  usually 
too  illiterate  to  have  heard  of  her.  We  can  only  ex- 
press our  profound  sympathy  with  the  wretched  children 
who  will  be  fed  on  this  scientific  sawdust. 

Mr.  Murch6  modestly  abstains  from  writing  a preface 
to  most  of  these  volumes,  and  it  is  done  for  him  by  Mrs. 
Burgwin,  a fellow-teacher,  in  a vein  of  quite  excessive 
admiration.  Altogether,  these  little  volumes  make  a 
very  sad  spectacle  to  a contemplative  reviewer  ! 

LAWS  AGAINST  ROGUERY. 

“ The  Law  of  Gambling.”  By  Ward  Coldridge  and 
Cyril  V.  Hawksford,  Barristers-at-Law.  London  : 
Reeves  & Turner.  1896. 

“ The  Law  of  Bills  of  Sale.”  By  James  Weir,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  London  : Jordan  & Sons.  1896. 

THE  desire  to  gamble  and  the  desire  to  borrow  money 
being  the  two  elementary  passions  which  are  at  once 
the  most  universal  and  the  most  apt  to  give  rogues  an 
advantage  over  honest  men,  lawyers  and  law-makers 
have  long  been  kept  busy  framing  schemes  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pigeons  from  the  hawks.  The  advocates 
of  laissez  faire  will  probably  on  the  whole  derive  conso- 
lation from  the  fact  that  the  net  result  of  all  these  well- 
meant  efforts  seems  to  have  been  to  leave  the  law  more 
complicated  and  obscure  with  each  attempt  at  reform. 
Read  v.  Anderson  was  driven  like  a coach-and-four 
through  the  main  section  of  the  Gaming  and  Wagering 
Act  of  1845,  and  so  the  Gaming  Law  Amendment  Act 
of  1892  had  to  be  passed  to  set  it  on  its  feet  again,  with 
what  success  it  is  not  safe  to  predict.  All  that  we  can 
be  sure  of  at  present  is  that  no  lawyer  or  layman  could 
say  offhand  what  is  and  what  is  not  illegal  gaming  or 
wagering.  The  story  of  legislation  on  Bills  of  Sale  has 
much  the  same  moral,  the  attempts  of  the  legislator  to 
hold  the  balance  even  between  the  unscrupulous  money- 
lender and  the  fraudulent  borrower  not  having  been  an 
unqualified  success.  No  sooner,  for  example,  has  the 
Bills  of  Sale  Act  of  1878  been  passed  to  protect  creditors 
against  frauds  by  secret  Bills  of  Sale  of  personal  chattels, 
than  it  becomes  necessary  to  pass  the  “ Bills  of  Sale 
Act  Amendment  Act”  of  1882,  to  protect  needy  persons 
from  the  enforcement  by  their  creditors  of  harsh  and 
unreasonable  provisions  of  documents  which  they  are 
unable  to  comprehend.  This  last  Act  had  to  be  amended 
by  the  Act  of  1890,  which  in  its  turn  was  again  amended 
by  the  Act  of  1891.  And  so  the  struggle  goes  on,  the 
rogue  generally  getting  the  best  of  it  in  the  end  as  at 
the  beginning. 

We  have  here  the  two  latest  books  intended  to  sum- 
marize and  expound  the  present  state  of  the  law  on 
these  knotty  questions.  Messrs.  Coldridge  and  Hawks- 
ford cover  the  whole  subject  of  speculating,  gaming,  and 
wagering,  and  their  book  is  a complete  and  handy  ab- 
stract of  the  cases  and  statutes,  from  such  early  ones  as  that 
arising  from  the  wager  concerning  the  sex  of  “ Mons.  Le 
Chevallier  d’Eon  ” (Da  Costa  v.  Jones),  to  the  very  recent 
Carbolic  Smoke  Ball  case,  and  Strachan  v.  The  Universal 
Stock  Exchange,  in  Civil  Law,  and  the  Albert  Club  case 
in  Criminal  Law.  From  the  point  of  view  of  legal  his- 
tory it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  modern  legislator 
attempts  to  prohibit  gambling  in  the  interest  of  public 
morals,  the  law  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors  left  morals 


to  look  after  themselves,  and  tried  to  suppress  various 
games  because  they  interfered  with  archery,  England’s 
great  wall  of  defence  against  her  foes.  The  “Act  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Artyllarie  and  debarring  unlawful 
games,”  passed  in  1541,  for  instance,  recited  that 
archery  and  good  shooting  were  being  grievously 
injured,  and  that  people  “ all  over  the  kingdom,”  un- 
deterred by  a law  passed  thirty  years  before,  had 
“discovered  many  and  sundry  new  and  crafty  games 
and  plays,  such  as  logitinge  in  the  field  and  styde- 
thryfe,  otherwise  called  shove-grote,”  with  the  result 
that  archery  was  sore  decayed,  and  was  likely  to  be- 
come more  so  still,  and  that  bowyers  and  fletchers  were 
leaving  the  kingdom  and  teaching  their  trade  to 
foreigners.  It  is  a long  step  from  this  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Anti-Gambling  League  and  its  prosecution  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  but  the  legislation  is  continuous,  and  the 
Act  of  Henry  VIII.  may  to-day  be  cited  in  our  courts 
alongside  those  of  Victoria.  Gaming  at  Common 
Law  has  a chapter  to  itself,  and  the  Act  of  1892  is 
fully  discussed  in  Chapter  IX.  For  the  general  public 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  given  over 
to  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  which  those 
who  dabble  in  that  dangerous  form  of  amusement  will 
learn  all  about  bulls  and  bears,  settling  day,  future 
dividends,  contango  and  backwardation,  options,  calls, 
and  puts.  If  the  law  is  not  clear  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
our  authors,  who  have  brought  together  all  the  learning 
on  the  subject  and  arranged  it  in  the  clearest  manner. 

Mr.  Weir’s  book  on  Bills  of  Sale  is  an  altogether  more 
ambitious  attempt  at  legal  exposition.  The  subject  is 
modern,  but  it  has  given  rise  to  more  litigation  in 
proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  few  statutes  dealing  with 
it,  from  1854  to  1891,  than  perhaps  any  other  depart- 
ment of  law.  The  fact  that  over  eleven  hundred  cases 
are  cited,  many  of  them  being  discussed  at  length,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  Mr.  Weir’s  under- 
taking, especially  as  his  is  no  mere  running  commentary 
on  accepted  law,  but  a careful  analysis  of  the  basis  of 
the  various  judgments,  with  which  at  times  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  disagree.  This  is  notably  so  with  regard 
to  the  leading  case  of  Green  v.  Marsh,  in  which  the 
Court  of  Appeal  held  that  Section  3 of  the  Act  of  1882 
applied  to  instruments  “ deemed  to  be  Bills  of  Sale,” 
under  Sections  5 and  6 of  the  Act  of  1878.  Mr.  Weir 
argues  and,  we  venture  to  think,  successfully,  that  this 
is  a misconstruction  of  the  clause,  which  properly  applies 
only  to  “Bills  of  Sale”  under  Section  4 of  the  Act. 
The  body  of  the  work,  somewhat  oddly  called  the 
General  Introduction,  consists  of  ten  chapters,  which  in 
reality  exhaustively  cover  the  whole  ground,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book  consisting  of  the  text  of  the 
statutes,  with  notes.  A point  of  growing  interest  both 
to  the  profession  and  the  public  is  that  relating  to  Hire- 
Purchase  Agreements,  which  in  some  cases  come  within 
the  definition  of  Bills  of  Sale,  and  are  dealt  with 
accordingly  in  connexion  with  Real  and  Fictitious 
Transactions,  in  Chapter  III.  Altogether  we  regard  this 
as  one  of  the  best  law-books  of  recent  years.  Not 
merely  does  it  seem  destined  to  take  its  place  with, 
practitioners  as  the  leading  authority  on  the  subject,  but 
it  is  a contribution  of  real  and  permanent  value  to  legal 
literature. 

DEUTERONOMY. 

“ Deuteronomy  : the  International  Critical  Com- 

mentary.” By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.  Edin- 
burgh : T.  & T.  Clark.  1896. 

FATHER  FABER,  of  the  London  Oratory,  has,  some- 
where, a glowing  passage  describing  the  important 
part  which  has  been  played  in  moulding  the  national 
culture  and  mental  habits  by  the  English  Bible.  No 
competent  observer  is  likely  to  dispute  it  ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  probably  be  the  first  to  declare 
that  the  full  benefit  of  the  Bible  has  not  been  enjoyed 
by  most  of  us,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  not 
used  it  intelligently.  Theologians,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  have  always  tended  to  treat  it  as  a book  of 
infallible  sentences ; and  now  that  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  it  cannot  be  that,  and  makes  no 
claim  to  be  that,  from  one  quarter  come  shouts  of 
triumph,  from  another  wails  of  dismay,  as  though  all 
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its  value  were  gone  ; and  the  ordinary  man  is  be- 
wildered and  perplexed.  We  all  know  that  criticism 
has  been,  and  still  is,  at  work  upon  the  Bible,  and  we 
have  vague  notions  that  many  traditions  can  no  longer 
hold  their  ground  ; but  to  many  of  us  German  and 
Hebrew  are  alike  unintelligible,  and  we  feel  the  want  of 
an  English  critical  commentary  which  will  make  it 
clear  what  results  have  been  reached.  The  ordinary 
reader  is  not  greatly  interested  in  the  Jahvist  and  the 
Elohist  or  the  Priestly  Redactor,  but  he  does  greatly 
want  to  know  if  what  has  been  to  him  and  his  fore- 
fathers a unique  and  most  inspiring  literature  is  now 
proved  to  be  scarcely  trustworthy,  or  even  largely  a 
collection  of  forgeries.  The  admirable  series  which 
Messrs.  Clark  are  bringing  out  at  least  puts  the  key  of 
knowledge  within  our  hands  : the  names  of  the  scholars 
who  are  engaged  upon  it  are  a guarantee  of  their 
fitness  “to  supply,”  in  Dr.  Driver’s  words,  “the 
English  reader  with  a commentary  which  may  be 
abreast  of  the  best  scholarship  and  knowledge  of  the 
day.”  Certainly,  this  volume  of  the  series  is  tho- 
roughly well  done.  No  one  can  read  Deuteronomy 
without  feeling  in  some  degree  the  magnificence  of  the 
author’s  view  of  his  people’s  vocation,  the  noble 
humanity  of  the  book,  the  splendour  of  the  style  : but 
we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  Dr.  Driver’s  intro- 
duction does  not  help  him  to  appreciate  these  things 
tenfold. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  accepts  the  critical  view,  according  to 
which  Deuteronomy  is  the  work  of  an  unknown  writer 
of  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  designed  to  impress  upon 
Israel,  in  peril  of  falling  away  completely  into  idolatry, 
that  it  is  a holy  nation,  called  out  of  all  nations  to  be  a 
witness  of  God,  who  loves  men,  and  brings  them  out  of 
slavery.  Only  by  recognizing  this  relation  to  God  can 
the  national  life  and  prosperity  be  preserved  : as  Dr. 
Driver  puts  it,  “ Religion  ” (perhaps  it  had  been  better 
to  say  “theology”)  “becomes  the  real  ground  of  all 
moral  and  social  order.  ” To  enforce  this  great  truth, 
the  writer  “ selected  such  laws  as  he  deemed  it  most 
important  for  his  people  to  observe  ; he  presented  them 
in  a popular  dress,  and  he  so  combined  them  with 
homiletic  introductions  and  comments  as  to  make  them 
the  vehicle  of  a powerful  appeal  in  the  interests  of 
•spiritual  religion.”  To  say  this  may  seem  to  some  to 
admit  that  the  writer  is  no  more  than  a forger,  who 
shelters  himself  under  the  authority  of  Moses’s  name  to 
win  acceptance  for  his  own  ideas.  With  this  objection 
Dr.  Driver  deals  at  length,  and,  to  our  mind,  completely 
and  satisfactorily — to  quote  him  once  more:  “the 

writer’s  aim  was  to  win  obedience  to  laws  or  truths, 
which  were  already  known,  but  were  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.”  But  we  are  tempted  to  go  on  quoting- 
indefinitely  ; whereas  our  desire  is  to  send  people  to  the 
book  itself.  We  make  no  doubt  they  will  be  interested, 
and,  even  if  they  dissent  from  the  conclusions  , which 
Dr.  Driver  supports,  will  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
admirable  temper  of  moderation  and  candour  in  which 
he  states  them,  and  allow  that  he  has  helped  them  to 
read  their  Bible  with  more  intelligence  and  freshness, 
and  venerate  it  more  profoundly  than  before  ; while  at 
the  same  time  they  will  gladly  recognize  that  deep 
reverence  and  religious  feeling  and  insight  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  inspired  worth  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
can  go  along  with  complete  critical  equipment,  and 
uncompromising  presentment  of  what  the  writer  believes 
to  be  the  truth. 

FICTION. 

“Life  in  Arcadia.”  By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  Illustrated  by 

Patten  Wilson.  London  : The  Arcady  Library. 

John  Lane.  1896. 

TWT  R.  FLETCHER  is  that  unwise  man  who  does  not 
know  his  limitations.  He  leads  off  with  a proem, 
in  vapid  and  tuneless  mimicry  of  Walt  Whitman.  His 
first  story — if  one  can  call  these  things  stories — would 
fain  be  eighteenth  century,  but  it  suggests  “John 
Buncle  ” more  readily  than  Steele.  And  in  it  Mr. 
Fletcher,  who  constantly  drops  into  verse,  has  the  in- 
conceivable rashness  to  quote  Carew’s  great  lyric, 
•“Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows.”  There  is  a 
comparison  to  challenge  ! The  second  piece  has  also 


the  misfortune  to  recall  similar  and  better  things,  and 
the  third  is  one  of  those  sweet  pretty  dialogues  of  man 
and  beasts.  “ ‘ It’s  rather  taking,  I must  say,’ 
observed  the  owl  ; ‘ I say,  is  there  very  much  more 
of  it?”’  Even  Mr.  Kipling  can  scarcely  make  this 
sort  of  thing  attractive.  But  when  we  have  sur- 
mounted this  “ third  wave  ” we  come  on  Mr.  Fletcher’s 
true  manner,  and  all  goes  easily.  The  reviewer  begins 
to  perceive  that  here  is  another  of  that  great  and  in- 
creasing host  who  can  write  almost  well.  Indeed,  these 
simple  little  studies  of  peasant  folk  and  their  ways 
have  all  the  qualities  for  a success  if  only  they 
happened  to  be  Scotch. 

This  Arcadia  (as  we  gather  from  a dedication)  lies 
somewhere  about  Lord  Crewe’s  demesne,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  really  manages  to  make  Yorkshire  Arcadian. 
Nothing  ugly  happens  in  his  pages,  comedy  is  not  very 
comic,  tragedy  never  takes  you  by  the  throat.  We 
prefer,  indeed,  the  Arcady  of  poets,  the  Arcady  of 
Marlowe’s  invitation,  the  pastoral  masquerade,  when 
shepherdesses  wear 

“ A belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds 

With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ” ; 
or  the  delightful  Arcadia  of  George  Sand’s  “ Diable 
aux  Champs,”  where  the  colony  of  artists  play  at 
simplicity  among  native-born  Arcadians.  But  Mr. 
Fletcher’s  Arcadia  is  a pleasant  convention  too.  The 
best  of  his  compositions  are  a sort  of  prose  equivalent 
for  Bewick’s  tail-pieces  : — - 

“ I rose  and  looked  over  his  shoulder.  A little  way 
along  the  street  stood  the  man  who  had  come  down  in 
the  world.  He  leaned  on  his  stick  and  gazed  steadily 
at  a fine  old  farmhouse  surrounded  by  a well-stocked 
orchard. 

“ ‘ That,’  whispered  the  landlord,  ‘ is  where  he  used 
to  live  i’  better  days.’  ” 

“Gazed  steadily  ” is  commonplace  enough.  Yet  the 
thing  is  seen.  Mr.  Fletcher  describes  scenes  rather 
than  passions  ; he  renders  his  subjects  to  the  eye  rather 
than  to  the  mind. 

This  book  is  elaborately  got-up,  and  contains  in- 
different drawings  very  ill  reproduced.  As  a piece  of 
decorative  work  nothing  could  be  much  worse  than  the 
illustration  on  p.  138.  The  cover  is  prettily  designed, 
however. 

“ Out  of  Bounds.”  By  A.  Garry.  London  : Hutchin- 
son & Co.  1896. 

“ Trapped  by  Avarice.”  By  Helena  Grimshawe.  Lon- 
don : Digby,  Long,  & Co.  1896. 

“ In  Homespun.”  By  E.  Nesbit.  London  : John 

Lane.  1896. 

“ Doris  and  I.”  By  John  Stafford.  London  : Chatto 
& Windus.  1896. 

“ Out  of  Bounds”  is  one  of  the  “ Zeit-Geist  Library,” 
and  a very  brightly  written  contribution  to  it.  It  opens 
capitally  with  the  sudden  revolt  of  the  model  young 
man  from  his  oppressively  creditable  antecedents  and 
irreproachable  fiancee,  and  the  scene  where  he  joins  in 
the  riot  of  the  village  fair  and  dances  with  the  sturdy 
Arabella  is  exceedingly  effective  and  well  described. 
The  writing  weakens  towards  the  end,  and  the  plot  is  a 
little  slipshod,  if  undeniably  clever. 

“Trapped  by  Avarice”  is  pathetically  feeble.  It 
appeals  to  the  chivalry  latent  in  the  reviewer,  and  shall 
be  left,  uncriticized,  to  perish  of  its  own  debility. 

“ In  Homespun  ” is  a stringing  together  of  a few 
very  tolerable  magazine  stories.  They  deal  with  people 
who  wear  homespun,  as  the  title  suggests,  but  appear 
to  us  somewhat  superficial,  regarded  as  serious  studies 
of  the  country  poor.  The  trail  of  the  journalist  is  over 
them  all.  Nevertheless,  they  are  fairly  good  reading, 
and  sometimes  humorous  in  a mildly  pleasing  fashion. 

“ Doris  and  I ” is  also  a collection  of  short  stories. 
They  are  chiefly  of  a gently  sentimental  order,  where 
each  character  speaks  fervently  of  every  other.  An  old 
gamekeeper,  for  instance,  is  made  to  say  : “ Her  eyes 
had  that  old  look  in  them  as  when  her  spirit  and 
nature’s  had  used  to  join  hands  for  awhile.”  Spas- 
modic introductions  of  faulty  grammar  and  pronuncia- 
tion asseverate  that  this  is  the  language  of  a game- 
keeper,  “such  by  birth,”  but  we  know  better.  It  is 
the  language  of  the  story- writer  of  a certain  class  ;• 
and  that  class  includes  the  author  of  “ Doris  and  I.” 
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SOME  CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

1 The  Worship  of  the  Romans  viewed  in  Relation  to  the  Roman 
Temperament.”  By  Frank  Granger,  D.Lit.,  Professor  in 
University  College,  Nottingham.  London  : Methuen  & 
Co.  1896. 

MR.  GRANGER  has  raised  an  unfair  prejudice  against  his 
book  by  giving  it  a pompous  title  and  by  introducing  it 
with  a number  of  stale  and  sterile  generalities  about  the  Roman 
spirit.  It  leads  us  to  expect  we  are  going  to  be  put  off 
with  a series  of  “ reflective  ” essays,  all  moralizing  and  no 
meat.  But  he  has  the  sense  to  confine  this  aspect  of  his 
work  to  the  first  twenty-seven  pages,  and  we  advise  his 
readers  to  begin  at  the  twenty-eighth.  Here  he  enters  on  a 
systematic  and  interesting  account  of  the  place  occupied  by 
dreams  and  apparitions  in  Roman  folklore,  illustrated  by  well- 
selected  examples  and  quotations.  He  follows  the  same  plan 
in  the  other  chapters  dealing  with  such  attractive  topics  as 
Nature  Worship,  Magic,  Divination  and  Prophecy,  and 
Sacrifice.  Although  he  has  read  all  round  his  subject  we  are 
not  greatly  impressed  with  his  parallel  instances  from  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  other  peoples  ; but  this  is  the  sort  of 
thing  to  which  we  must  submit  now  that  the  catchwords  picked 
up  from  great  theorists  have  induced  a universal  worship  of 
the  Comparative  Method.  So  long  as  he  sticks  to  his  proper 
text,  Mr.  Granger,  though  he  is  not  and  does  not  pretend  to  be 
exhaustive,  is  at  least  trustworthy.  And  he  writes  well — lucidly, 
that  is,  and  forcibly.  The  result  is  that  a book  which  might 
easily  have  been  made  tedious  is  decidedly  interesting.  A 
brief  quotation  will  give  a fair  idea  of  Mr.  Granger’s  method. 
He  is  arguing  that  the  faith  in  portents  was  real  and  general. 
He  cites  the  passage  in  which  Cicero  declares  that  men  of 
science  like  Thales  or  Anaxagoras  would  not  have  believed  the 
reports  about  showers  of  blood  and  sweating  statues. 
“Mice,”  the  polished  sceptic  goes  on,  “nibbled  the  shields 
at  Lanuvium  before  the  Marsic  war.  As  if  it  mattered  whether 
the  mice,  that  are  always  gnawing  something  night  and  day, 
nibbled  shields  or  sieves.  They  have  been  at  my  copy  of 
Plato’s  ‘ Republic  ’ lately.  Am  I,  therefore,  to  alarm  myself 
about  politics  ? ” On  this  Mr.  Granger  remarks  that,  “ if  we 
wish  for  some  one  to  represent  the  general  opinion,  it  would  be 
safer  to  take  Livy  than  Cicero.”  At  the  end  of  the  Republic  it 
seemed,  indeed,  that  the  spread  of  Greek  thought  among  the 
Romans  was  freeing  them  from  the  burden  of  these  super- 
stitious fears.  But  this  is  an  illusion  created  by  literature. 
The  great  writers  of  Rome,  like  those  of  Athens,  were  in 
imperfect  sympathy  with  their  contemporaries.  They  were 
admired  without  being  understood  altogether,  and  where  they 
were  understood  did  not  always  command  assent.  The  in- 
dividual could  not  be  explained  altogether  from  the  conditions 
of  his  time,  and — what  is,  perhaps,  more  important  here — the 
time  could  not  be  interpreted  through  any  single  writer,  or, 
indeed,  group  of  writers  : least  of  all  through  those  of  the 
greatest  eminence.  They  conduct  us  too  far  from  the  general 
level  of  thought  and  action.  When  the  decadence,  as  it  is 
called,  had  set  in,  we  fell  under  the  guidance  of  men  closer  to 
the  common  temperament.  There  is  a continuous  record  of 
wonders,  extending  past  Cicero  into  the  Middle  Empire. 
“ When  Apuleius  declared  in  the  second  century  that  he 
accounted  nothing  impossible,  we  hear  in  him  the  voice  of  the 
same  belief  as  that  which  inspired  the  earliest  records.”  Not 
recondite  or  epoch-making  all  this,  but  sound  and  shrewd. 
But  the  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  gives  a clear  and 
reasonably  complete  account  of  the  primitive — the  only  in- 
digenous— elements  of  the  composite  religion  to  which  we  are 
introduced  by  writers  of  the  classical  period— elements  which 
a student  might  almost  have  ignored  a generation  ago,  and  yet 
be  accounted  a pretty  fair  scholar. 

“ Rome  and  Pompeii  : Archaeological  Rambles.”  By  Gaston 
Boissier,  of  the  French  Academy.  Translated  by  D.  Have- 
lock Fisher.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  London  : T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1896. 

Mr.  Fisher  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a translator  of 
M.  Gaston  Boissier’s  well-known  work  on  Rome  and  Pompeii. 
He  has  made  no  attempt  to  bring  up  to  date  in  respect  of 
archaeological  research  a book  which  was  published  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  ago.  But  he  may  honestly  be  congratulated  on 
the  version  he  has  produced  ; it  is  fluent,  correct,  and  with  re- 
markably few  traces  of  the  French  idiom.  Here  and  there  we 
come  on  an  awkwardness  of  expression  (e.g.  p.  36,  “This  State, 
so  severely  kept,  where  all  the  classes  of  society  are  so  well 
subordinated  one  with  the  other,  is  not,  however,  a despotic 
State  ”),  and  once  or  twice  upon  what  may  either  be  printer’s  mis- 
takes or  indications  that  the  translator  is  not  quite  at  home  in 
his  classics.  But  what  a wonderful  book  this  “Archaeological 
Rambles”  is.  How  lucid,  how  suggestive,  and — we  had  almost 
written — how  shallow  d But  that  would  be  unfair.  Let  us  say, 
rather,  that  the  Professor  allows  his  erudition  to  sit  lightly  upon 
him.  A more  attractive  bqok  to  a beginner  in  classical  archaeo- 
logy it  would  be  impossible  to  turn  out,  and  we  hope,  now  that 
it  has  been  competently  reproduced  in  English,  it  may  enjoy 


a wide  circulation.  To  read  it  is  almost  as  good  as  going  to 
the  places  described  in  the  company  of  a talkative,  well-informed 
scholar,  and  it  has  this  advantage  over  that  rather  exhausting- 
means  of  self-improvement,  that  when  it  becomes  tedious  it 
can  be  stopped.  The  author  answers,  without  being  asked, 
just  the  questions  which  would  be  put  by  an  intelligent 
companion.  At  the  Forum,  for  instance,  he  remarks  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  a Demosthenes  or  a Cicero 
to  deliver  his  orations  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  An- 
cient Republics,  he  tells  us,  were  in  a great  dilemma 
when  constructing  their  public  places.  They  had  to  make 
them  large  enough  to  contain  a whole  people  ; yet  not  so 
large  that  a speaker's  voice  would  be  lost.  The  topographical 
conditions  of  the  Roman  F orum  were,  no  doubt,  remarkably 
favourable  to  its  acoustic  qualities,  but  they  had  to  be  assisted 
by  art.  The  orators  were  obliged  to  acquire  a particular  way 
of  emitting  the  voice,  and  to  accompany  it  with  an  expressive 
pantomime — hence  the  importance  of  rhythm  and  gesture  in 
ancient  eloquence.  None  of  M.  Boissier’s  chapters  are  more 
interesting  than  the  one  on  the  Catacombs,  which  he  concludes 
with  a rhetorical  lament  that  too  little  confidence  has  been  placed 
in  the  “Lives  of  the  Saints”  and  the  “Acts  of  the  Martyrs.” 
He  cannot  understand  the  “ animosity”  with  which  eighteenth- 
century  critics  sought  to  minimise  the  persecutions.  “Voltaire, 
in  treating  the  martyrs  as  enemies,  did  not  perceive  that  he 
struck  at  allies.  The  men  whom  he  pursued  with  his  im- 
placable railleries  defended  tolerance  like  himself.  They  pro- 
claimed, like  him,  the  independence  of  the  soul.  ‘ Come, 
tormentor,’  Prudentius  makes  a Christian  girl  say,  ‘ burn  and 
tear.  Divide  the  members  formed  of  dust.  ’Tis  easy  for  thee 
to  destroy  this  frail  assemblage.  As  for  my  soul,  in  spite  of  all 
my  tortures,  thou  shalt  not  reach  it.’  And  indeed  they  did  not 
reach  it.  Executions  were  useless,  and  Christianity  gave  the 
world  the  most  moral  of  all  spectacles — that  of  the  power- 
lessness of  force.”  The  method,  if  one  may  apply  so  formal  a 
term  to  so  apparently  spontaneous  a process,  pursued  by  M. 
Gaston  Boissier  is  exemplified  in  his  account  of  Hadrian’s  Villa. 
His  description  of  the  remains  and  of  the  original  structure  is 
subordinated  to  his  views  and  speculations  on  the  composite 
character  of  the  man  who  built  it.  This  leads  him  to  mention 
the  Emperor’s  love  of  travelling  (it  was,  he  said,  the  nature  of 
celestial  bodies  to  be  always  in  motion),  and  this  again 
suggests  the  facilities  for  locomotion  enjoyed  by  ordinary 
persons.  A visit  to  Ostia  introduces  a talk  about  the  plans 
adopted  for  provisioning  Rome — a task  which  no  Emperor 
dared  to  neglect  : “ The  Roman  people,  so  submissive,  so  com- 
plaisant, and  so  ready  to  flatter  all  the  caprices  of  its  masters, 
now  only  showed  energy  when  it  feared  to  see  its  ration  of 
wheat  curtailed.”  In  the  account  of  Pompeii  the  author  sets 
himself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  supplement  what  was  ignored  by 
the  literary  men  of  the  capital,  the  daily  life  of  men  and  women 
in  the  country  towns.  Pliny  and  Tacitus  used  to  'praise  the 
decent  and  frugal  existence  in  the  Italian  municipia , “ as 
though  Rome  were  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  vices,  and  virtue 
began  just  beyond  the  walls  of  Servius.”  That  estimate,  we 
are  reminded,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  extant  remains  of 
Pompeii. 

“ Socrates  and  Athenian  Society  in  his  Day.”  A Biographical 
Sketch.  By  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  Seeley  & Co.  1896. 

Mr.  Godley’s  monograph  on  Socrates  is  not  addressed  to 
classical  scholars  or  professed  Platonists,  although  his  attain- 
ments will  justify  him,  when  he  chooses,  in  making  an  appeal 
to  that  limited  audience.  The  present  work  is  intended  for 
“ the  large  and  increasing  class  who  do  not  wish  to  be  debarred 
altogether  from  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  Greek  language.”  It  is,  no  doubt,  a meritorious 
and  a bookbuying  clientele , and  we  may  confidently  recommend 
them  to  patronize  Mr.  Godley’s  volume.  But  we  hope  that  the 
success  he  deserves  will  net  lead  him  into  the  paths  of  the 
manual-maker,  since  he  is  fit  for  better  things.  His  object  has 
been  to  present  a popular  picture  of  Socrates  the  Man  and 
of  Socrates  the  Philosopher,  and  leave  out  all  that  is  not  easily 
intelligible.  We  hear  next  to  nothing  of  the  metaphysical 
doctrines  and  discussions  fathered  upon  him  by  Plato  ; we  are 
confronted  only  with  the  moralist,  the  teacher,  and  the  public 
character.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Godley  explains  how 
it  came  about  that  one  who  never  identified  himself  with  any 
Party  or  Cause  in  Athens,  nevertheless  contrived  to  make  him- 
self a compact  and  determined  set  of  enemies,  and  to  end  his 
life  as  a martyr.  He  did  not  side  either  with  or  against  the 
speculative  innovations  which  excited  the  interest  of  intellectual 
circles,  but  which  hardly  touched  the  class  of  men  who 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  If  anything,  he  inclined 
rather  to  conservatism  with  regard  to  religion  and  tradition,, 
than  to  any  enthusiasm  for  the  new  sceptical  doctrines.  “ It 
did  not  foilow  ” — so  Mr.  Godley  describes  the  attitude  of 
Socrates — “that  because  much  of  the  old  was  admittedly  bad, 
all  of  the  new  was  necessarily  good  ; both  alike  were  open  to 
question.  ...  To  follow  accepted  tradition  was  not  more 
irrational  than  to  be  dazzled  by  the  novelty  of  a reconstruction 
of  society  in  a course  of  six  lectures.”  The  fact  that  Socrates. 
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was  found  guilty  of  introducing  a new  religion  and  corrupting 
the  young  mind  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  dignified, 
but  irritating,  line  of  defence  which  he  adopted.  But  an 
Athenian  jury  was  not  composed  either  of  bigots  or  of  men 
who  would  commit  an  injustice  with  their  eyes  open.  One  is 
almost  inclined  to  suspect  that  we  have  not  heard  the  whole 
story,  and  that  there  was  in  the  conversation,  if  not  in  the  life, 
of  the  philosopher  more  reason  for  the  suspicions  entertained 
of  him  than  appears  from  the  records  of  Plato  and  Xenophon. 
Unless  we  are  to  dismiss  Aristophanes  as  a reckless  and 
malignant  libeller,  how  can  we  account  for  his  identifying 
Socrates  with  the  Unjust  Reason?  He  was  yet  more  tren- 
chant, it  may  be  said,  in  his  attacks  upon  Euripides.  But  in 
that  case,  it  may  be  retorted,  there  was  solid  ground  for  a 
scorn  and  hatred  which  were,  no  doubt,  overdone,  but,  never- 
theless, were  quite  intelligible  in  one  whom  Mr.  Godley  neatly 
describes  as  “ the  very  apostle  of  the  status  quo."  Aristophanes 
(he  goes  on)  “ saw  the  danger  of  removing  the  sanction  of 
tradition  from  before  the  eyes  of  a people  only  too  quick  to 
assimilate  all  ideas,  bad  and  good  alike  ; and  certainly,  if 
political  decadence  can  be  associated  with  social  laxity,  the 
bitterness  of  his  satire  on  the  Athenian  youth  fin  du  siecle  was 
justified  by  later  experience.”  Mr.  Godley  must  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  skill  with  which  he  has  worked  long  passages  from 
Plato  and  Xenophon  (he  is  careful,  by  the  way,  to  give  full 
prominence  to  the  less  romantic,  but  probably  more  historical, 
sketch  produced  by  the  latter)  into  his  own  narrative,  as  well 
as  on  the  literary  skill  which  has  enabled  him  to  convey  a 
great  deal  of  solid  information  and  suggestive  thought  in  an 
easy  and  attractive  form. 

“ A Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant.”  By  David  G 
Hogarth,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  sometime 
Craven  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  F.S.A.  With 
Illustrations.  London  : John  Murray.  1896. 

Let  no  unlearned  reader  be  deterred  from  this  entertaining 
book  by  a title  that  may  seem  to  threaten  accounts  of  codices 
collated  and  inscriptions  deciphered.  His  solid  research  Mr. 
Hogarth  reserves  for  the  experts,  and  in  this  volume  has.  con- 
fined himself  to  his  personal  adventures  in  the  Levant  and  to 
accounts  of  the  people  and  scenes  he  visited.  The  attempts  to 
acquire  antiquities  by  fair  and  open  dealing  in  these  districts  is 
almost  hopeless.  If  an  Englishman  settles  down  in  the  same 
locality  for  some  months  he  may  gradually  acquire  a good 
character  for  liberality  ; but  the  traveller  is  fair  game  for  every 
art  and  trick  of  ignorant  cunning.  Yet  Mr.  Hogarth  and 
his  companions  seem  to  have  been  fairly  well  able  to  hold 
their  own.  “ A Greek  inscription  of  moderate  length,”  he  says, 
“you  may  learn  by  heart  while  you  haggle — I have  never 
ceased  to  be  half  ashamed  of  having  helped  to  cheat  thus  a 
Turk  of  the  Maeander  Valley,  who  had  coloured  purple  a value- 
less stele  of  Motilla  and  fixed  its  price  at  ,£50 ; but  the  owner 
of  a hieroglyphic  stone  can  defy  anything  but  a detective 
camera,  as  we  found  in  1890  at  Bor.”  A photograph  (repro- 
duced in  this  volume)  of  a Hittite  monument  was  obtained  by 
inviting  the  local  officials  to  pose  behind  it.  The  Oriental  is  a 
born  bargainer,  and  where  railways  are  new  to  him  he  will  offer 
half  as  much  for  his  ticket  as  the  booking  clerk  demands. 

Once  1 scornfully  asked  a Greek  trader,  who  had  been  hag- 
gling over  a bargain  for  a whole  week  and  gained  thereby  one 
piastre  and  a half  over  the  price  first  offered,  at  what  he  valued 
his  time.  1 My  time,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘ what  else  should  I do  with 
it?’  Mr.  Hogarth  is  scornful  of  the  talk  about  educating  the 
Eastern  peoples  up  to  Western  civilization.  We  are  dominant, 
he  says,  in  India  and  Egypt,  not  for  their  development  but  for 
our  own,  and  to  use  them  as  our  “ stepping-stones  to  higher 
things.”  It  may  be  good  for  our  moral  nature  to  indulge  an 
“altruistic  illusion”  at  home,  but  “no  one  who  has  been  long 
in  Egypt  appears  ever  to  talk  about  the  ‘ political  education  ’ 
of  the  Egyptians.”  No  little  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  Hogarth’s 
shrewd  and  kindly  observations  on  the  Turkish  and  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Anatolia,  but  his  trip  in  that  region  was  before 
the  events  which  have  attracted  so  much  attention  in  Exeter 
Hall  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  Armenian,  he  says, 
would  be  a negligible  quantity — in  spite  of  his  ineffaceable 
nationalism,  his  passion  for  plotting,  and  his  fanatical  intole- 
rance— if  he  did  but  stand  alone.  The  nation  is  so  torn 
with  sects  that  it  could  be  divided  and  ruled  with  ease. 
But  behind  the  Armenian  the  Porte  sees  the  Kurd,  and 
behind  the  Kurd  the  Russian,  and  Armenian  committees 
in  London.  “The  Turk  begins  to  repress  because  we  sym- 
pathize, and  we  sympathize  the  more  because  he  represses, 
and  so  the  vicious  circle  revolves.”  With  regard  to  Cyprus — 
which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Hogarth  wants  to  have  handed  over  to 
Egypt — he  does  not  think  that  much  remains  to  be  found  in 
the  way  of  antiquities.  The  island  has  been  industriously 
mined  ever  since  Christianity  prevailed  sufficiently  to  destroy 
fear  of  the  old  gods  and  of  the  dead.  At  Paphos  labyrinths  of 
passages  had  been  cut  from  tomb  to  tomb,  in  which  early 
robbers  had  been  at  work  for  weeks  and  months  together ; but 
they  had  gone  about  their  task  in  such  a hurry  that  their 
leavings  were  worth  raking  over.  But  for  those  early  resur- 
rectionists Cyprus  would  be  a digger’s  paradise,  as  there  are 
less  difficulties  than  elsewhere  in  the  Levant,  which  is  very  far 
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from  being  “ one  vast  lucky  tub,  into  which  whoso  putteth 
his  hand  will  draw  out  a prize.”  Schliemann,  the  most  fortunate, 
and  Petrie,  the  most  systematic,  of  excavators  have,  we  are 
assured,  drawn  many  blanks  in  their  time. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“ An  Odd  Situation.”  By  Stanley  Waterloo.  London  : Adam 
& Charles  Black.  1896. 

WE  have  seldom  met  with  a book  that  pictures  farm  life  with 
just  Mr.  Waterloo’s  fidelity.  A very  pleasant  picture  ; but 
not  the  dream  of  an  envious  poet,  thinking  how  happy  the 
farmer  must  be,  if  only  he  had  eyes  to  see  it.  We  seem  to  hear 
the  voice,  not  of  Claudian,  but  rather  of  the  old  Veronese  farmer 
whom  he  blessed,  except  that  Jason  Moore,  the  farm-hand  who 
tells  the  tale,  is  an  American  citizen,  and  therefore  less  ignorant 
of  the  world’s  affairs,  though  his  careful  reading  of  the  news- 
papers and  his  interest  in  politics  do  not  lessen  his  enjoyment 
of  the  freer  sky.  Mr.  Stanley  Waterloo  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  up  the  illusion,  and  our  only  quarrel  with  him 
is  that  every  now  and  again  he  seems  to  doubt  his  success,  and 
so  he  makes  Jason  Moore  say  he  is  only  a plain  man,  and  in- 
capable of  telling  a story,  more  often  than  is  necessary.  The  farm 
on  which  Jason  works  is  partly  in  Canada  and  partly  in  New 
York  State,  and  the  consequent  trouble  with  the  tariff  agents 
of  both  sides  is  the  thread  that  connects  the  otherwise  peaceful 
history  of  farm  life.  These  troubles  are  interesting,  they  are 
well  in  the  picture,  they  are  the  occasion  of  at  least  one  very 
funny  incident,  and  they  lead  up  to  a well-wrought  catastrophe. 
But  the  worth  of  the  book  lies  elsewhere,  in  the  peace,  in  the 
“nec  requies”  of  the  daily  task,  the  uneventful  occurrences  of 
prime  importance — thatching,  baking,  or  the  fence  that  needs 
mending.  And  then  there  is  the  calendar  writ  large  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  the  deep  affection  of  the  old  man  for 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  with  whom  he  lives.  It  is  something 
to  have  made  all  this  of  engrossing  interest. 

“Etidorhpa  ; or,  the  End  of  Earth.”  By  John  Uri  Lloyd. 
Cincinnati  : The  Robert  Clarke  Company.  1896. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  “ The  Strange  History  of  a 
Mysterious  Being  and  the  Account  of  a Remarkable  Journey,” 
and  a very  dull  history  it  is.  After  some  hundred  pages  of 
preliminaries  the  hero  of  the  book  at  last  enters  a Kentucky 
cave  and  starts  on  his  journey  with  a mysterious  guide  who 
wales  away  the  time  with  long  sermons  on  all  the  sciences, 
metaphysics,  and  the  great  future  of  the  human  race.  If  Mr. 
Uri  Lloyd  had  meant  his  book  to  come  into  the  hands  of 
scientific  men,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  would  not  have  put 
his  science  into  this  Vernesque  dress,  and  so  the  unscientific 
reader  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  his  science  is  very  lengthy, 
often  quite  uncalled  for  (in  contradistinction  to  Verne’s)  and 
seldom  astonishing.  The  fact  is  that  the  lay  reader  is  not 
very  easily  astonished  in  these  days.  Mr.  Lloyd  introduces  ex- 
periments which  he  can  hardly  expect  his  readers  to  follow, 
whereas  the  proofs  and  explanations  given  by  Jules  Verne  are 
always  short,  sharp,  and  bewilderingly  convincing,  and  they 
occur  at  exactly  the  right  psychological  moment.  The  French- 
man never  allows  humanity  to  go  out  of  sight,  we  are  always 
excited  about  the  fate  of  his  adventurous  and  clever  characters. 
We  do  not  care  a straw  about  “ I am  the  Man  ” and  his 
queer  guide.  Obviously  science  and  not  art  is  Mr.  Lloyd’s 
province.  Jules  Verne  was  always  an  artist,  and  a great  artist. 
The  introduction  to  the  drunkards  is  not  impressive  (except 
for  the  illustration),  the  meeting  with  Etidorhpa  is  very  trivial, 
and  the  excellent  illustrator  here  fails  the  writer.  The  only 
portion  of  the  book  that  attracted  us  was  the  collection  of  news- 
paper reviews  at  the  end.  The  “American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy  ” (Philadelphia)  says:  “There  has  never  been  any 
book  like  this  one  written.”  A critic  in  the  “ Inter-Ocean  ” 
(Chicago)  says  that  during  eighteen  years  of  reviewing  he  has 
never  “ met  with  such  a stumper  as  Etidorhpa.  Its  name  is  a 
stunner.  . . .”  The  “ Chicago  Medical  Times  ” says  : “ The 
work  stands  so  entirely  alone  in  literature,  and  possesses  such 
a marvellous  versatility  of  thought  and  idea,  that,  in  describing 
it,  we  are  at  a loss  for  comparison.  ...  It  equals  Dante  in 
vividness  and  eccentricity  of  plot.”  The  “New  Bohemian” 
(Cincinnati)  says  : “In  the  lines  it  is  the  most  characteristic 
book  of  the  century  ; between  the  lines  it  may  rank  with  Basil 
Valentine  and  Albert  Pike.  Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Shelley, 
Keats,  and  Tenny*son  have  played  like  sunbeams  on  the  waters 
of  our  century — this  book  will  be  the  nest-egg  for  the  next.” 
According  to  the  J“  Eclectic  Medical  Gleaner”  (Cincinnati): 
“ It  is  more  than  wonderful — it  is  glorious.  Glorious  with 
dictional  beauties,  dazzling  thought-bursts,  mighty  scientific 
revelations,  mystic  charm,  awesome  occultism,  weird  enchant- 
ment, refined  idealism,  metaphysical  atticism,  and  spiritual 
sweetness.  . . . Naked  science  is  the  cold-fact  part  of  God. 
Whence  it  necessarily  happens  that  the  reader  of  Etidorhpa  is 
frequently  taken  into  the  chill  realm  of  hard  exactitude  and 
into  blood-freezing  thought  regions,  where  his  soul  is  congealed 
by  horrent  rigour  or  drenched  in  uncanny  mystery.  He  will 
be  thrown  alternately  into  eerie  swithers  and  ecstatic  wonder.” 
Perhaps  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  “Etidorhpa,”  is  not  quite  on  the  level  of 
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Dante,  Shelley,  and  Albert  Pike  ; but  if  the  “ Eclectic  Medical 
Gleaner”  and  its  criticism  are  also  the  offspring  of  his  imagi- 
nation—and  as  far  as  we  know  this  may  be  so — he  has  fairly 
capped  the  wicked  Englishman’s  “ Howls  the  Sublime.” 

“The  Statement  of  Stella  Maberly.”  Written  by  Herself. 

London  : T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

At  the  opening  of  the  book  Stella  Maberly  is  a tyrannical 
schoolgirl,  adored  by  her  fellows  and  her  stepbrothers  and 
sisters.  She  makes  all  the  affectionate  people  who  surround 
her  miserable  by  her  want  of  amiability,  and  though  she  repents 
of  her  cruelty  and  torments  herself  with  contrition  and  tears 
when  she  is  alone,  a perversity  she  cannot  control  closes  her 
up  in  sullenness  directly  she  comes  among  other  people.  “ I 
am  afraid,”  she  says,  “ I took  a morbid  pleasure  in  wounding 
or  quarrelling  with  the  friends  1 loved  best  for  the  mere 
emotional  luxury  of  feeling  miserable  and  alone  and  misunder- 
stood.” When  she  grows  up  and  comes  out,  the  torments  of 
contrition  lessen  ; she  is  prouder,  more  certain  of  herself. 
Older  people  may  have  a troublesome  conscience  ; but  the 
useless  agony  of  self-accusation  is  a heavy  cross  of  which 
children  best  know  the  weight.  The  pride  of  the  grown-up 
Stella  makes  her  oversensitive  to  slights  ; she  almost  purposely 
imagines  ill-feeling  where  there  is  none.  There  is  a touch  of 
madness  in  all  this  ; but  many  sane  people  go  so  far,  and  we 
cannot  help  wishing  that  the  author  had  written  an  entirely 
different  book  about  a sane  Stella — difficult,  impossible  perhaps, 
to  get  on  with,  but  sane.  Madness  is  probably  the  most  human 
thing  that  exists  ; but  in  these  days,  when  we  do  not  feel  the 
presence  of  the  revengeful  god  who  maddens  to  confound, 
madness  is  less  engrossing  than  sanity  ; it  is,  as  it  were,  a 
continual  discount  off  our  interest.  However,  the  author  of 
“Stella  Maberly”  has  written  well  and  convincingly  of  the 
hallucinations  that  increase  and  gather  round  the  head  of  her 
heroine,  and  we  would  not  be  ungrateful.  All  the  way  through 
she  makes  us  understand  Stella’s  attitude  quite  clearly,  and  yet 
the  incidents  that  go  on  around  her  appear  just  enough 
through  the  veil  of  misconception  to  allow  us  a glimpse 
of  how  they  really  are.  This  double  record  is  very  skilfully 
kept,  without  lengthiness  or  apparent  effort ; but  on  one  important 
occasion  it  breaks  down,  or  else  the  relation  of  hallucination 
to  the  reality  is  too  subtly  stated  for  our  dull  comprehension. 
On  page  80  Stella,  in  a moment  of  passion,  confesses  to  Evelyn, 
her  most  intimate  friend,  that  she  loves  Hugh,  and  that  her 
rudeness  to  him  was  only  a screen,  since  he  is  practically 
engaged  to  Evelyn.  Evelyn  tries  to  explain  that  Stella  is  mis- 
taken, that  there  is  no  bond  between  herself  and  Hugh,  that 
Hugh,  in  fact,  comes  to  the  house  to  see  Stella,  and  had  con- 
fided to  her  his  despair  of  winning  a woman  who  so  obviously 
dislikes  him.  Stella’s  passionate  behaviour  prevents  this  ex- 
planation at  the  time,  but  Evelyn  writes  it  all  in  a letter  which 
Stella  reads  with  ecstasy.  There  is  no  possibility  that  the 
attempted  explanation  and  the  successful  letter  are  hallucina- 
tions, and  we  do  not  understand  how  it  is  that  Evelyn,  who 
loves  Stella  dearly  and  possesses  the  sweetest  disposition, 
should  allow  Hugh  to  make  love  to  her  and  marry  her,  after 
having  written  the  letter.  The  mad  Stella  believes  that  the 
true  Evelyn  died  after  writing  the  letter,  and  that  an  evil  spirit 
entered  into  her  body,  and  so  it  is  natural  that  Stella  should 
accept  Evelyn’s  perfidy  as  explained  : but  we  see  no  explana- 
tion at  all,  and  the  perfidy  is  there  plain  enough.  Most  of  the 
other  cruel  things  that  Evelyn  does  and  says  may  be  exp’ained 
— they  are  hallucinations  of  Stella’s  as  her  madness  increases  ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  Evelyn  did  write  the  letter  and  did 
marry  Hugh,  and  we  do  not  see  why  the  author  should  not 
have  permitted  us  a sane  as  well  as  an  insane  explanation  of 
this.  The  puzzle  might  be  solved  in  three  ways  ; but  we  must 
confess  that  the  most  likely  solution  is  our  stupidity.  For  it  is 
quite  impossible  the  author  could  have  made  a mistake,  a mere 
blunder,  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  equally  unlikely  that  she 
should  have  meant  us  to  believe  that  Evelyn  really  did  become 
possessed  of  a devil.  This  would  lower  the  interest  of  the 
story  to  a pitiable  extent,  and  the  last  scene,  especially,  con- 
tradicts the  assumption,  for  there  it  is  obvious  that  Evelyn,  to 
the  despair  of  her  loving  husband,  is  dying  of  heart  disease, 
though  Stella  thinks  that  the  ravages  of  illness  on  her  face  are 
the  work  of  the  evil  spirit. 

“The  World’s  Great  Snare.”  By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

London  : Ward  & Downey.  1896. 

• 

Mr.  Phillips  Oppenheim  ought  to  feel  contented  ; he  can 
certainly  write  an  ordinary  novel  of  the  ever-acceptable  type, 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  quickness  with  which  his  books 
succeed  one  another  in  print,  he  can  turn  the  stuff  out  with 
great  ease.  “The  World’s  Great  Snare”  displays  the  same 
error  that  we  noticed  some  weeks  ago  in  “The  Mystery  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Brown.”  It  is  not  fair  to  keep  the  readers  in  the  dark 
when  the  mysterious  character  is  presented  to  them  alone  and 
thinking.  Mystery  can  only  exist  legitimately  through  a 
mystified  character,  the  reader  must  not  be  mystified  directly. 
It  may  seem  absurd  to  insist  on  such  a point  in  reference  to  a 
story  of  this  sort ; but  there  is  no  telling  what  great  improve- 
ments  might  come  to  pass  if  an  authoPs  morals  were  strung  up 


to  the  conviction  that  he  must  only  use  legitimate  methods. 
His  technique  would  certainly  improve,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  in  the  bracing  air  he  might  be  led  to  look  for  a finer 
handling  of  his  subject. 
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ment, close  to  the  Temple  Station. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  King’s  College, 
London,  W.C. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL 

W ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT. 

Professor— J.  RYAN,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  D.Sc. 

Courses  for  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL,  MINING  and  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS,  also  ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS. 

Special  facilities  are  offered  in  the  way  of  College  Scholarships  and  Engineering 
Works  Scholarships  : favourable  arrangements  being  made  with  firms  in  or  near 
Bristol  for  practical  training  to  be  obtained  in  works  concurrently  with  the  College 
Course. 

Surveying,  Field-work  and  Geology  form  prominent  features  of  the  Civil 
Engineering  Scheme. 

A College  Diploma  is  awarded  to  students  who  pass  the  qualifying  examinations. 
The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  accepts  the  certificates  of  the  College  in  lieu  of 
their  entrance  examination. 

There  will  be  several  vacancies  in  October. 

Applications,  with  references,  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  to  the  Secretary, 
from  whom  Prospectus  and  particulars  of  residence  in  Clifton  may  be  obtained. 
JAMES  RAFTER,  Secretary. 

riUY’S  HOSPITAL  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE.— Early 

application  should  be  made  to  secure  ROOMS  for  the  Winter  Session. 
Rent  from  10s.  to  16s.  a week. — Apply  to  the  Warden,  the  College,  Guy’s 
Hospital,  S.E. 

f UY'~S  HOSPITAL.  — PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC 

(M.B.,  LONDON).— The  Next  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Classes  for 
this  Examination  will  btgin  on  October  1.  Candidates  entering  for  this  Course  can 
register  as  medical  students. — Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

gT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 


Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  will  commence  on  October  1,  and  continue  till  July,  1897. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course,  £2 1,  or  ,£18  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital  ; or  £5  5s. 
each  for  single  subjects. 

There  is  a Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital,  E.C. 

A Handbook  forwarded  on  appl’cation.  

V/r  A NOR  HO  USE,  C L A P H A M,  S.  W. 

ivj-  Head-Master^-F.  C.  MAXWELL,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Cantab.) 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  health,  character,  good  manners,  diccipline,  - and 
games  ; thorough  grounding  in  elementary  work.  One-third  of  School  (with  only 
one  failure)  passed  Public  Examinations  in  1895. 


\l/ORCESTER  CATHEDRAL  KING’S  SCHOOL.— 

^ V Head-Master— Rev.  W.  H.  CH APPEL,  M.A.,  formerly  House-Master  at  Marlborough. 
First  G a le  Endowed  School.  Fees  moderate.  Reductions  to  Clergy.  Next  Term,  Sept.  22nd." 

A/fONSIEUR  ERNOU  (five  years  Tutor  to  the  son  of 

Monsieur  Waddington,  late  French  Ambassador  in  London)  receives  at  his 
residence,  22  Rue  Dufrenoy,  Passy,  Paris,  PUPILS  preparing  for  the  Army, 
Diplomacy, ?&c.  Highest  references.  — M.  Ernou  in  London,  32  HaLey  Street, 
Chelsea,  September  9 to  15.  

PELSTED  SCHOOL.— Head-Master,  Rev.  HERBERT  A. 

L DALTON,  M. A.— Inclusive  teims,  £65  6s.  per  annnm.  A Navy  Class  has 
recently  been  formed.  The  Rev.  A.  V.  GREGOIRE,  M.A.,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Preparatory  House  for  Boys  from  eight  to  thirteen.  NEXT  TERM  begins 
September  15. — Apply,  Rev.  Head-Master,  Felsted,  Essex. 

piXHCLME,  DORKING.— BOYS  are  prepared  for  the 

1 PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY.  Inclusive  fees,  80  or  100 
Guineas  a year,  according  to  age.  Boys  under  six  years  of  age  are  taught  in  the 
Kinder  Garten  Department  by  a fully  trained  teacher.  Fees,  60  Guineas  a year. 
Principal,  Miss  Braham  (Cambridge  Higher  Local  Certificate  in  Honours). 


'J'  H E COLONIAL 

COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY 

BAY, 

SUFFOLK. 


Seaside.  Farms  1,800  acres. 

Finest  Climate  in  England. 

Training  for  Colonial  Life. 
Introductions  to  Colonial  Life. 

Many  Public  School  and 
University  Men  have 
Passed  through  the  College, 

And  are  settled  in 
All  parts  of  the  World. 

Information  from 
Resident  Director  at  College, 

Or  from  London  Office, 

6 Victoria  Street, 

We  tminster  Abbey. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

Managers  /F-  GREEN  & CO.  \ Head  Offices : 

managers  ..  ^ANDERSOn,  ANDERSON  & CO  J Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


UNION  LINE 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Express  London  to  Southampton. 

Cheap  Tickets  for  passengers’  friends.  Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 


Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  ; and 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-6  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 
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PRINTER’S  READER  WANTED  in  large  London  Office. 

Only  those  with  some  Classical  knowledge  need  apply. — Address,  Reader, 
at  Horncastle’s,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

“ THE  JUMPERS  ” GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

-*•  LIMITED. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

*PHE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
, Est.  1803.— I OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  Li, 500,00a. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


Shareholders  who  have  not  yet  disposed  of  their  Proxies  for  the  Special  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  on  October  27th,  are  requested  to  forward  them  at  once,  duly 
executed,  to  the  undersigned,  in  crder  to  ensure  a quorum. 

A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

August  28th,  1896. 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT 

J COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a further  Dividend  of  10  per  cent. 
(2s.  per  share)  has  been  declared,  making  25  per  cent,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1896.  The  Dividend  will  be  paid  to  Shareholders  registered  on  that  date,  so  soon 
as  the  Johannesburg  and  London  Share  Registers  have  been  agreed. 

7 Lothbury,  London,  E.C.  By  order, 

September  i,  1896.  T.  HONEY , London  Secretary. 


p and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

' GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  EGYPT, ) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  [■  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN  ) 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  1 r „ . , , 

NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TASMANIA  } every  fortnight. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST every  three  weeks. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


FREEHOLD  PROPERTY.  CITY  OP  LOUDON. 


T ANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Dividend  of  T5  per  cent,  for  the  Six  Months  ended  June  30,  1896,  amounting 
to  3s.  per  Share,  is  NOW  PAYABLE. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  must  lodge  Coupon  No.  8 at  the  Offices  of 
the  London  Agents,  ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  1 Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C.,  or  with  the  Paris  Agency,  56  Rue 
de  Provence. 

Coupons  will  be  received  on  and  after  Monday,  September  7,  and  must  be  left 
three  clear  days  for  examination. 

1 Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C.  BY  ORDER. 

September  4,  1896. 


ASSISTANCE  WANTED. 

THE  undermentioned  CASES,  for  which  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  raise  the  necessary  help  from  other  sources,  are  RECOMMENDED 
by  the  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY.  Contributions  towards 
their  assistance  will  be  gladly  received  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary, 
15  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


Nos.  35  and  37  Whitecross  Street. 

HTHE  COMMISSIpNERS  of  SEWERS  of  the  CITY  of 

“*■  LONDON  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday,  22nd 
September,  1896,  at  Half-past  One  o’clock,  to  receive  Tenders  for  taking  on 
LEASE,  or  for  the  purchase  of  the  FREEHOLD  of  the  important  and  valuable 
premises  situate  and  being  Nos.  35  and  37  Whitecross  Street,  in  the  City  of  London, 
comprising  the  excellent  and  modem-built  Warehouse  of  Basement  and  Five  Floors. 

The  premises  possess  a frontage  of  about  28  feet  to  Whitecross  Street,  and  occupy 
an  area  of  about  1,770  superficial  feet. 

Particulars  and  plan  of  the  premises  may  be  had  on  application  to  this  Office, 
together  with  the  conditions  of  Lease  and  Sale. 

Tenders  should  be  sealed  and  endorsed  outside,  “ Tender  for  taking  on  Lease  or 
for  purchasing  (as  the  case  may  be)  Nos.  35  and  37  Whitecross  Street,”  and  must  be 
addressed  to  the  undersigned  and  delivered  before  half-past  One  o’clock  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  1896. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender. 

Persons  sending  in  Tenders  must  attend  personally,  or  by  their  agent  duly 
authorized  in  writing,  and  be  prepared  to  sign  the  agreement  and  pay  the  deposit 
required  by  the  conditions. 

Guildhall,  E.C.  _ H.  MONTAGUE  BATES,  _ 

August  1896.  Principal  Clerk  to  the  said  Commissioners . 


17,856. — £ 4 iis.  wanted  to  complete  a pension  for  a thrifty  and 

respectable  WIDOW,  aged  79.  Both  she  and  her  late  husband  had  saved 
money  for  old  age,  on  which  through  sickness  they  were  obliged  to  live  during 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life.  Her  only  relation,  a niece,  helps. 


BOOKS. 


19,164. — £$  4s.  is  asked  for  to  complete  an  allowance  to  an 

OLD  COUPLE  both  over  70.  The  man  continued  to  work  up  to  last  winter, 
but  is  now  incapacitated  through  asthma  and  feebleness.  His  children  and  a 
former  employer  contribute  towards  the  allowance^ 


18,698. — £3  1 8s.  is  asked  for  to  complete  a pension  for  a 

SINGLE  WOMAN  of  61.  She  is  of  very  good  character,  and  though 
seriously  handicapped  by  physical  infirmity,  has  always  been  a hard  worker, 
and  is  still  earning  about  2s.  6d.  a week  with  her  sewing  machine.  Has  been 
25  or  30  years  a Church  member. 


16,540. — An  Eastern  Committee  ask  for  £5  17s.  to  enable  them 

to  continue  an  allowance  of  7s.  a week  to  a respectable^  WIDOW,  past  70. 
Her  only  child  is  imbecile,  and  has  been  some  years  in  an  asylum.  The 
balance  of  the  allowance  is  contributed  by  a brother-in-law,  the  clergy,  and  a 
private  donor. 


15,962. — ^3  1 8s.  wanted  to  continue  an  allowance  of  3s.  a 

week  to  an  OLD  LABOURER,  past  76.  He  is  a widower,  but  makes  his 
home  with  a married  son  and  his  wife,  who  are  most  kind  to  him,  but  cannot 
entirely  support  him.  The  old  man  was  for  many  years  a member  of  a sick 
benefit  and  superannuation  club,  now  dissolved. 


16,863. — £S  J7S-  required  to  continue  a weekly  allowance  to  a 

WIDOW,  aged  71.  Partial  blindness  and  delicate  health  prevent^  her  from 
earning  anything.  Relations  and  friends  help,  and  give  meals  occasionally. 


THE  FIFTH 

ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  SALE 

OF 

AMERICAN  CARRIAGES,  GIGS,  PONY  CARTS, 
HARNESS,  AND  WHIPS, 

NOW  IN  PROGRESS. 

FOR  21  DAYS  ONLY. 

Great  Bargains,  to  suit  all  classes  of  buyers. 

10  to  50  PER  CENT.  REDUCTIONS. 


EARLY  INSPECTION1  INVITED. 


AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  & BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON’S  LIST. 


NOW  READY. 

GODDESSES  THREE.  By  D.  Hugh  Pryce. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

NOW  READY. 

ANTHONY  BLAKE’S  EXPERIMENT.  In 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

NOW  READY. 

OUT  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE.  By  Mrs. 

HERBERT  MARTIN,  Author  of  “ Britomart  ” &c.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 
NOW  READY. 

WISDOM’S  FOLLY.  By  A.  V.  Dutton, 

Author  of  “ Theories,”  “ Jonathan  Toms,”  &c.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  MAN  WHO  DISAPPEARED.  By 

RIVINGTON  PYKE.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  YOKE  OF  FREEDOM.  By  Charles 

JAMES,  Author  of  “ On  Turnham  Green  ’’  &c.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


Several  slightly  soiled  and  shop-worn  Carriages  will  be  offered  at  extremely 
low  prices  to  clear. 

To  make  room  for  next  Season’s  New  Designs. 

CORTLAND  TAT  AG  ON  CO. 

£1,  32,  & 33  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £25,000,000. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  KING’S  REVENGE.  By  Claude  Bray. 

r vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  QUICKSANDS  OF  PACTOLUS.  By 

H.  ANNESLEY  VACHELL,  Author  of  “The  Romance  of  Judge  Ketchum  * 
&c.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

HONOR  ORMTHWAITE.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Lady  Jean’s  Vagaries."  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
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MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Now  ready,  Vol.  I.  Super-royal  8vo.  12s.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  Of  MANKIND.  By  Professor 

Friedrich  Ratzel.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  A.  J. 
Butler,  M.A.  With  Preface  by  E.  B.  Tylor,  D.C.L.  With  numerous 
Coloured  Plates,  Maps,  and  Illustrations. 

TIMES. — “The  skill  of  the  translator  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  volume 
reads  throughout  as  though  it  had  been  written  originally  in  English.” 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ TOM  GROGAN.” 

Crown  8vo.  is.  sewed. 

A GENTLEMAN  VAGABOND  and  some 

Others.  Ey  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

GLOBE. — “ A very  fresh  and  charming  style,  refined  in  tone  and  expression, 
distinguishes  the  little  book." 


ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVEL S.-New  Volume. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

HELEN.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  Illustrated 

by  Chris.  Hammond.  With  an  Introduction  by  Anne  Thackeray 
Ritchie. 


EVERSLEY  SERIES. — New  Volume. 

Globe  8vo.  5s. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Vol.  VI.  Edited  by  Professor  Knight.  With  Portrait  and  Vignette 
etched  by  H.  Manesse. 


Demy  4to.  10s.  net. 

A TABULAR  PRECIS  of  MILITARY  LAW. 

With  Explanatory  Notes  based  on  the  Official  Text-Books  for  the  use  of'  Can- 
didates for  the  Military  Examinations.  By  Captain  A.  D.  Furse,  late  2nd 
W.I.  Regiment. 

Vol.  II.  now  ready,  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  TRAGEDIES  of  EURIPIDES  in  ENG- 

LISH  VERSE.  By  Arthur  S.  Way,  M.A.  Vol.  II. — Andromache — 
Children  of  Herakles — Daughters  of  Troy — Electra — Helen— Madness  of 
Heracles. 

Demy  8vo.  13s.  net. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  the  TRANSFORMER. 

By  Frederick  Bedell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  in  Cornell 
University. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 

AN  OUTLINE  of  PSYCHOLOGY.  By 

Edward  Bradford  Titchener. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  LIBRARIES. 

Just  published,  in  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  A LOST  SOUL. 

A NOVEL. 

By  HUGH  COLEMAN  DAVIDSON, 

Author  of  “The  Green  Hills  by  the  Sea,"  “Not  a Moment  to  Spare,”  “ The  Old 
Adam,”  &c.  &c. 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  & CO.,  Ltd. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW, 

Contents.  SEPTEMBER,  1896.  Price  2s.  6d. 

1.  Episodes  of  the  Month. 

2.  Outside  the  Crowd.  By  George  Meredith. 

3.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Return?  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

4.  The  Christian  Motive.  By  Bernard  Holland. 

5.  Family  Councils  in  France.  By  Miss  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

6.  The  American  Crisis  : 

I.  By  T.  Lloyd. 

II.  By  the  Hon.  George  Peel  (Secretary  of  the  Gold  Standard  Defence 
Association). 

III.  By  J.  H.  Tritton. 

7.  Sir  Henry  Irving’s  Claim.  By  William  Wallace. 

8.  Crocodile. Tears  and  Fur  Seals.  By  Sir  Charles  Hibbert  Tupper,  K.C.M.G. 

9.  The  Origin  of  Oxford.  By  A.  F.  Leach. 

10.  A Bird’s-eye  View  of  the  North-West  Frontier.  By  Sir  John  Dickson 

Poynder,  Bart.,  M.P. 

11.  The  Study  of  Man.  By  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 

12.  The  Coming  Crisis  in  Consols.  By  Hugh  Chisholm. 

13.  Correspondence. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


H.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES’,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
T ‘tiegraphic  Address  : “BOOKMEN,  LONDON.”  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants.— Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 


HEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVEL. 

NANCY  NOON.  By  Benjamin  Swift. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“ We  strongly  advise  everybody  to  read  this  book.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

"A  MEDITERRANEAN  ELYSIUM.5’ 
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NOTES. 

THERE  is  a rumour  current  in  circles  which  are 
often  well  informed  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Salisbury 
has  decided  upon  a policy  of  active  and,  if  necessary, 
single-handed  intervention  at  Constantinople.  It  is  not 
possible  to  verify  the  story  ; for  Downing  Street  is 
deserted,  and  political  London  is  temporarily  a wilder- 
ness ; but  the  channels  through  which  it  comes  to  us 
give  it  a certain  measure  of  importance.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  attitude  of  the  “ Concert  of  Europe  ” 
is  not  quite  so  outrageous  just  now  as  it  was  last 
spring.  The  Ambassadors  have  got  to  the  point  of 
refusing  to  illuminate  their  residences  on  the  Sultan’s 
anniversary,  and  they  have  united  in  sending  him  a 
sufficiently  brusque,  and  comminatory  telegram  on  the 
subject  of  the  ’latest  massacres.  This,  no  doubt,  marks 
an  improvement  upon  the  period  when  M.  Nelidoff  was 
daily  closeted  in  Yildiz  Palace,  and  the  Tsar  and  Sultan 
were  exchanging  decorations  and  presents  in  token  of  a 
friendship  cemented  in  Armenian  blood.  But  it  is  still 
not  enough.  Abdul  Hamid  is,  no  doubt,  very  angry 
about  the  darkened  embassies  and  the  rude  telegram, 
but  indignities  of  this  sort  only  enrage,  they  do  not  in- 
timidate. He  has  traded  upon  the  jealousies  and 
rivalries  of  the  Powers  so  long  and  so  successfully  that 
he  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  their  combining 
to  coerce  him,  no  matter  how  loudly  they  threaten. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Sultan  should 
also  be  incredulous  as  to  England’s  venturing  to  molest 
him  on  her  own  independent  account.  This  is  what  we 
publicly  threatened  to  do  nearly  a year  ago,  and  then 
backed  down  from  doing  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of 
a majority  of  the  Powers.  Naturally  the  Sultan  esti- 
mates the  future  in  the  light  of  the  past.  To  what 
extent  the  attitude  of  Russia,  Austria,  France,  and 
Germany,  which  was  resolutely  against  our  doing  any- 
thing for  the  Armenians  last  winter,  has  been  modified 
by  subsequent  events  is  entirely  a matter  of  speculation. 
Latterly  there  have  seemed  to  be  signs  of  a change 
of  ideas  in  the  highest  stratum  of  Russian  political 
direction  ; but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  very  much 
upon  this.  Our  position  is  apparently  still  one  of  isola- 
tion. If  there  is  a difference,  it  would  appear  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that,  while  the  Powers  have  come  gradually 
round  to  the  position  which  they  quarrelled  with 
England  for  occupying  last  spring,  England  is  moving 
forward  alone  to  more  advanced  ground  with  somewhat 
less  reason  for  expecting  an  attack  in  the  rear  than 
formerly. 

No  sooner  did  the  official  German  Press  call  attention 
to  Count  Schouvaloff  as  the  most  obvious  and  fitting 
successor  to  Prince  Lobanoff  than  he  was  laid  low  by  a 
stroke  of  paralysis.  He  is  reported  to  be  recovering.; 
but  it  is  evident  that  his  working  days  are  over.  This 


is,  perhaps,  a greater  loss  to  Russia  than  that  which 
robbed  her  Foreign  Office  of  its  head  last  week  ; for 
Count  Schouvaloff’s  post,  that  of  Governor  of  Warsaw, 
is  of  unique  importance,  and  calls  for  talent  of  the  very 
highest  order.  He  has  filled  it  so  admirably  that  the 
name  of  Poland  has  scarcely  been  so  much  as  mentioned 
in  the  papers  during  his  term  of  office — than  which 
there  could  be  no  greater  praise.  The  necessity  of 
finding  another  administrator  for  this  difficult  place 
will  probably  give  the  Tsar  and  his  advisers  more 
trouble  than  the  selection  of  a new  Foreign  Minister. 
At  present  the  leading  candidate  of  the  journalists  for 
this' latter  position  is  Count  Kapnist,  who  followed 
Lobanoff  as  Ambassador  at  Vienna.  Some,  however, 
prefer  his  brother,  who  is  in  the  Foreign  Office  at 
St.  Petersburg,  though  still  others  say  that  he  and  his 
brother  are  the  same  man — which,  perhaps,  best  indi- 
cates how  much  we  all  know  about  the  subject. 

It  is  difficult  to  expect  a man,  even  if  he  be  a sove- 
reign, who  is  constantly  haunted  by  fear  of  assassins 
to  pay  much  attention  to  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  others. 
Nowand  again  history  shows  us  a phenomenal  instance 
of  such  a man,  as  in  the  case  of  William  the  Silent  ; 
but  Abdul  Hamid  II.  is  not  made  of  that  stuff.  Not  to 
mince  words,  he  is  a coward,  and  has  not  the  pluck  to 
hide  his  cowardice.  He  would  fain  dispense  with 
appearing  in  public  altogether,  although  he  is  perfectly 
aware  that  there  is  as  much  danger  lurking  behind  the 
portieres  of  his  own  room  as  elsewhere.  There  is*  how- 
ever, one  ceremony  from  which  he  dare  not  absent  him- 
self, and  that  is  the  Selamlick  on  Fridays.  From  the 
garden-door  of  the  Palace  to  the  entrance  of  the  small 
mosque  of  the  Medidjd  the  distance  is  scarcely  more 
than  a hundred  and  twenty  yards.  Short  though  this 
distance  is,  between  seven,  and  eight  thousand  trpqps 
line  the  road  when  Abdul  Hamid  repairs  to  the  place  of 
worship.  Is  this  not  enough  to  paint  the  man  ? Con- 
temporary history  cannot  .produce  anything  like  it. 
Even  the  late  and  lamented  Bomba  of  Naples  was  not 
so  white-livered.  ' ' •• 

The  Trade-Union  Congress  has  been  a very  tame 
affair  this  year."  The  stereotyped  resolutions  in  favour 
of  payment  of  members  of  Parliament  and  a universal 
eight-hours  day  were  carried,  only  one  delegate,  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  having  the  courage  to  propose  forty-eight 
hours  a week  in  the_. interests;  of  dpck  labourers  and 
lightermen.  Mr.  Sam  Woods,  M.P.,  the  secretary  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  is  a mere  party  hack, 
who  reported,  in  an  obviously  perfunctory  style,  that 
the  present  Government  had  done,,  and  would  do, 
nothing  for  “the  workers,”  though  we  were  under  the 
impression  that  they  had  in  this  their  first  year  passed 
an  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  a Truck  Act,  a Coal  Mines 
•Act,  and  a Conciliation  of  Labour  Disputes  Act.  Mr. 
Mallinson,  the  President,  seems  a nice  old  gentleman 
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for  a tea-party,  and  twaddled  amiably  about  the  mil- 
lennium. The  onlyspeech  of  any  note  was  Mr.  Fenwick’s 
manly  and  logical  protest  against  the  muddle-headed 
resolution  to  “nationalize”  railways,  mines,  minerals, 
and  royalties.  As  Mr.  Fenwick  pointed  out,  this  is 
more  dishonest  and  cowardly  than  the  celebrated 
Norwich  resolution  to  nationalize  all  property  indis- 
criminately, because  it  excepts  the  particular  industries 
in  which  the  Trade-Unions  are  interested,  factories  and 
workshops.  Is  there  one  Trade-Unionist  out  of  a 
hundred  who  has  the  foggiest  notion  of  what  the 
nationalization  of  industry  means,  or  how  it  is  to  be 
effected  ? 

The  State  election  in  Arkansas  quite  offsets  the  result 
in  Vermont.  In  the  latter  the  Republicans  nearly 
doubled  their  accustomed  majority,  but  in  Arkansas  the 
Democrats  have  about  trebled  theirs.  The  fact  justifies 
our  original  prediction  that  the  sections  would  swing 
solidly,  one  way  or  the  other.  Upon  this  theory  the 
result  in  Maine,  next  Monday,  should  be  favourable  to 
the  Gold  party,  as  in  all  probability  it  will  be.  The 
selection  of  a Vice-Presidential  candidate  from  this 
State  of  Maine,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Sewall,  was  a 
grave  tactical  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats. 
The  man  himself  wasn’t  good  enough,  and  his  failure 
to  achieve  the  impossible,  and  carry  his  State  at  the 
preliminary  contest  on  Monday,  will  be  counted  against 
the  ticket  which  Mr.  Bryan  heads.  It  is  still,  however, 
an  open  question  what  the  decisive  result  in  November 
will  be  like. 

Mr.  John  Redmond’s  derision  was  not  needed  to  fix 
the  character  of  the  recent  Dublin  Convention,  but  he 
made  one  point  in  his  comments  upon  it  which  deserves 
attention.  The  man  who  ran  the  Convention  was  not 
the  “ melancholy  humbug,”  Mr.  Dillon,  or  the  tearful 
Mr.  O’Brien,  or  sombre  Mr.  Davitt,  but  the  well-known 
London  journalist,  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor.  This  energetic 
politician  has  long  been  known  as  the  “ brains-carrier  ” 
of  the  Dillonite  faction  ; at  Dublin  he  assumed  the  open 
mastery,  and  formulated  with  extraordinary  bitterness 
and  virulence  the  creed  of  anti-Healyism  which  now 
serves  that  faction  as  a complete  programme.  Mr. 
Healy’s  “Nation”  has  said  some  remarkable  things 
about  Mr.  O’Connor  during  the  past  year,  and  now  Mr. 
Redmond  seems  disposed  also  to  treat  him  as  the 
figure  in  the  Dillon  combination  most  open  to  attack, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  best  worth  discussing.  They 
may  both  be  pardoned  for  wearying  of  Mr.  Dillon  as  a 
topic.  If  they  give  their  alert  minds  and  tongues  free 
play,  they  should  be  able  between  them  to  make  a 
“Book  of  the  Weak”  out  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  of 
extreme  popular  interest. 

The  days  of  Lord  Salisbury  are  numbered.  For  has 
not  Lord  Londonderry  called  upon  the  Government  “ to 
explain  ” their  conduct  in  releasing  the  Irish  prisoners  ? 
Lord  Londonderry  regrets  that  he  feels  it  his  duty 
to  call  upon  the  Government  to  take  this  course  : he 
has  no  wish  to  hamper  the  Government ; no  supporter 
has  given  them  a more  staunch  and  loyal  support ; but, 

“ at  any  rate  in  his  humble  opinion — and  he  ventured 
to  call  upon  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  give  that 
explanation,  and  he  had  no  doubt  his  hearers  would 
endorse  his  remarks,”  which  at  Wynyard  Park,  of 
course,  they  did  with  three  times  three.  The  punish- 
ment which  is  to  fall  upon  the  Government  if  they 
decline  to  explain  is  that  Lord  Londonderry  will  con- 
sider their  conduct  “absolutely  inexplicable.” 

It  is  lucky  that  the  letter  of  Sir  Matthew  Ridley’s 
secretary  to  an  anonymous  correspondent,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  “Times”  on  Tuesday,  8 September, 
bears  the  date  of  4 September,  the  day  before  Lord 
Londonderry  delivered  his  speech  at  Wynyard.  Other- 
wise it  might  have  been  taken  as  a compliance  with 
the  demand  of  this  preposterous  peer,  who  labours 
under  the  delusion  that  he  is  a person  of  importance 
in  the  political  world.  Sir  Matthew  Ridley’s  vindi- 
cation was  quite  unnecessary,  and  it  tells  us  nothing 
that  the  Home  Secretary  had  not  previously  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Irish  prisoners  were  re- 
leased because,  in  the  opinion  of  “two  eminent  pro- 


fessional men,”  who  had  been  directed,  in  consequence 
of  the  reports  of  the  ordinary  prison  doctors,  to  make 
a special  examination,  continued  imprisonment  would 
“probably”  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  their 
health.  The  actual  condition  of  the  men  when  released 
more  than  confirmed  this  expert  opinion.  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley’s  action,  though  “inexplicable”  to  Lord 
Londonderry,  was  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  most 
elementary  notions  of  humanity,  but  with  the  invariable 
practice  of  all  Home  Secretaries. 

Are  the  accusations  which  Mr.  Parminter  brings 
against  the  Belgian  officers  in  the  Congo  State  true,  or 
are  they  not?  It  is  important  to  know,  because  if  they 
are  true  the  Turk  is  not  the  only  Power  that  perpe- 
trates atrocities,  nor  has  the  West  much  right  to  throw 
stones  at  the  East.  Mr.  Parminter  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Congo  State  and  of  the  Soci6te  Anonyme 
Beige  since  1884,  and  he  makes  the  following  asser- 
tions : — 1.  That  he  was  dining  with  a Belgian  officer 
when  a native  force  returned  from  an  expedition,  and 
the  sergeant  held  up  triumphantly  a number  of  ears  on 
a string.  2.  That  the  feet  of  a girl  were  hacked  off  by 
the  soldiery  to  get  her  brass  anklets,  and  that  he,  Mr. 
Parminter,  had  the  grave  opened,  and  saw  for  himself 
what  had  taken  place.  3.  That  a sergeant  showed  him 
a gruesome  little  native  clothbag  filled  with  hands  of 
negroes  who  had  failed  to  pay  their  tribute  of  rubber. 
4.  That  a Belgian  officer  ordered  a mother  and  daughter, 
who  could  not  or  would  not  tell  him  where  a chief  was 
hiding,  to  be  held  down  by  eight  men,  to  receive  200 
lashes  each  with  a rhinoceros-hide  whip,  to  have  their 
breasts  cut  off,  and  to  be  left  to  die  where  they  lay.  5. 
That  similar  cruelties  are  constantly  practised  under  the 
orders,  or  with  the  connivance,  of  the  Belgian  officials. 
If  these  charges  should  be  proved,  it  would  help  us  to 
understand  the  Stokes  affair.  Any  way,  it  would  seem 
a fitting  subject  for  an  international  inquiry. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  very  young,  and  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  hard  upon  his  inexperience.  But  in 
future  he  would  do  well  to  get  his  speeches  revised 
before  delivery  by  one  of  his  aunts,  all  of  whom  are 
experienced  stateswomen,  and  any  one  of  whom  would 
have  saved  him  from  the  gaucherie  of  which  he  was 
guilty  the  other  day  at  Blenheim.  His  Grace  reminded 
the  two  thousand  members  of  the  Conservative  Club 
who  were  entertained  at  the  Palace  that  the  “ house 
and  grounds  were  given  to  his  forefathers  by  a grateful 
nation  and  a grateful  sovereign,  for  services  the  first 
Duke  had  rendered  his  country  and  his  Queen.”  This 
was  neither  graceful  nor  modest.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
refer  to  the  deeds  of  one’s  ancestors  without  a breach 
of  taste,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  reference  were 
better  not  made  at  all.  The  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
used  to  do  the  thing  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  by  asking 
pathetically,  “What’s  a man  to  do  with  such  a father 
as  mine  ? ” 

It  is  curious  how  language  is  apt  to  fail  upon  a 
sudden  emergency  or  at  a supreme  moment.  Jackson 
comes  up  with  a black  and  greasy  figure  upon  an  ice- 
floe in  the  Polar  regions,  whom  he  takes  to  be  Nansen, 
and  all  he  can  find  to  say  is,  “ I’m  awfully  glad  to  see 
you,”  to  which  the  blood-besmeared  and  smoke-begrimed 
man  replies,  “ So  am  I to  see  you.”  After  looking 
steadily  into  the  strange  face,  Jackson  continues, 
“Aren’t  you  Nansen?”  “Yes,  I am  Nansen.”  “By 
Jove  !”  said  Jackson,  “ I am  awfully  glad  to  see  you.” 
“Thank  you  very  much,”  said  Nansen;  “very  kind 
of  you.”  The  two  men  might  have  been  meeting  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner  instead  of  on  the  pack-ice  to  the 
south-east  of  Cape  Flora — and  yet  what  else  was  there 
to  be  said  ? Heine  relates  how  he  managed  to  get  an 
interview  with  Goethe.  The  young  poet  felt  that  the 
supreme  hour  of  his  life  had  arrived,  and  yet  they  only 
talked  about  the  plums  that  grew  around  Heidelberg. 
Arctic  voyages  appear  to  be  better  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Harmsworth  than  they  used  to  be  by 
the  Admiralty.  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  friends  fed 
on  rotten  deer-bones,  shoe-leather,  and  moss.  When 
Nansen  and  his  companions  arrived  at  Elmwood  they 
had  hot  baths,  had  their  hair  cut  and  were  shaved  by 
the  photographer,  and  dined  on  roast  lamb,  green  peas. 
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vegetables,  jam  tart,  cheese,  and  preserved  fruits,  “all 
washed  down  by  port,  sherry,  and  whisky.” 

We  have  persistently  advocated  the  superannuation 
of  judges  at  a fixed  period.  Sir  Comer  Petheram,  the 
retiring  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  is  of  our  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  judges  whom  he  knows  ; and  we  commend 
to  our  readers  his  striking  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his 
farewell  address  to  the  Calcutta  Bar.  Indian  judges, 
be  it  remembered,  almost  invariably  retire  as  soon  as 
they  have  earned  their  pension,  and  the  period  of  service 
which  entitles  them  to  this  reward  was  extended  a few 
years  ago  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  Sir  Comer 
Petheram  condemned  this  change,  and  said  that  “ it 
was  difficult  for  men  in  middle  life  to  spend  fifteen  years 
in  harness  in  India  without  their  temper  and  capacity 
being  impaired  to  an  extent  which  was  inimical  to  the 
public  interests.”  Now  the  atmosphere  of  an  Indian 
law  court  is  not  so  very  much  worse  than  that  of  the 
courts,  in  Fleet  Street.  But  making  every  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  climate,  if  fifteen  years  spoil  the 
temper  and  capacity  of  an  Indian  judge,  is  not  the 
efficiency  of  an  English  judge  likely  to  be  impaired  by 
twenty,  or  even  thirty,  years  of  service  ? The  difficulty 
is  that  an  Indian  judge  is  only  too  glad  to  retire  when 
he  can  ; whereas  nothing  will  make  an  English  judge 
retire  but  compulsion. 

Granting  that  Captain  Hunter’s  account  of  Dreyfus’s 
supposed  escape  (as  reproduced  by  the  “ Daily 
Chronicle”  from  the  “ South  Wales  Argus  ”)  was  ex- 
ceedingly circumstantial,  the  French,  who  pride  them- 
selves on  being  the  most  logical  people  in  the  universe, 
cannot  be  acquitted  from  having  in  this  instance  shown 
an  utter  want  of  logic.  Their  military  and  colonial  au- 
thorities have  maintained  throughout  that  escape  from 
the  Devil’s  Island,  forming  part  of  the  Grand  Salute,  is 
practically  impossible.  If  so,  then  why  this  panic  at 
what  was  virtually  an  unsupported  statement  ? And 
now  that  the  panic  has  subsided,  why  this  emphatic 
reiteration  of  the  former  feeling  of  security  ? That 
these  assurances  are  not  altogether  convincing  to  those 
who  are  loudest  in  proclaiming  them  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  annual  budget  for  Dreyfus’s  maintenance 
on  the  horrible  rock — and  'the  Devil’s  Island  is  nothing 
more— there  figures  an  item  of  between  2,000  and 
3,000  francs  for  telegrams  to  the  Governor  of  French 
Guiana.  All  these  messages  were  so  many  inquiries 
with  regard  to  the  ex-Captain  of  Artillery’s  safety,  in 
consequence  of  rumours  similar  to  those  which  caused 
last  week’s  scare.  If  the  Government  is  so  downright 
certain  of  Dreyfus’s  inability  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
his  seven  warders  and— ef-fehe  latter’s  invulnerableness 
to  bribes,  why  does  it  waste  words  at  frequent  intervals 
at  the  rate  of  12  '50  fr.  per  word  ? 

We  do  not  doubt  for  a moment  the  loyalty  of  Dreyfus’s 
gaolers  and  their  strict  performance  of' their  terribly 
onerous  duties.  But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the 
contemporaries  of  all  those  who  became  the  heroes  of 
“marvellous  escapes”  were  equally  staunch  in  their 
belief  in  the  unswerving  honesty  of  these  heroes’ 
guards.  Yet  Roger  Mortimer  escaped  from  the  Tower, 
Hugo  Grotius  from  the  Castle  of  Loevenstein,  Coelus 
Secundus  Curion  from  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition, 
Admiral  Sydney  Smith  from  the  Temple,  Lavalette 
from  the  Conciergerie,  Louis  Napoleon  from  Ham, 
Rochefort  and  Pascal  Grousset  from  New  Caledonia, 
and  Bazaine  from  the  Island  of  St.  Marguerite.  “ They 
had  friends  who  believed  or  did  not  believe  in  their 
innocence,  but  who,  at  any  rate,  were  willing  to  sacri- 
fice comparatively  large  sums  to  set  them  free.”  This 
is  the  natural  answer  of  the  thinking  man.  If  Dreyfus 
is  as  guilty  as  he  is  supposed  to  be,  the  State  for  which 
he  jeopardized  honour,  name,  and  liberty  will  not  scruple 
to  spend  money,  if  money  can  do  the  thing.  And 
money  can  do  much  with  French  non-commissioned 
officers  who  are  cursing  every  hour  of  their  lives  in 
watching  a prisoner  who  is  only  one  degree  worse  off 
than  they. 

According  to  an  interesting  article  in  the  “Times” 
this  week,  the  great  spurt  in  the  cycle  trade  has  only 
taken  place  in  the  present  year.  In  1894  the  cycle 
industry  was  in  a depressed  condition.  The  clever 
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Americans  took  advantage  of  the  low  prices  then  pre- 
valent to  place  forward  contracts,  which  are  still 
running,  for  the  whole  of  the  English  output  of  weldless 
tubes,  which  is  the  reason  so  many  people  have  found  a 
difficulty  in  getting  bicycles  this  summer  when  the  rush 
came.  The  Americans  built  in  1894-5,  it  is  estimated, 
over  400,000  machines,  and  in  1895-6  upwards  of 
1,000,000,  English  tubes  being  used  for  two-thirds  of 
these.  As  most  of  these  American  contracts  expire 
this  year,  the  English  makers  will  be  relieved  of  their 
difficulty  in  supplying  tubes,  and  home-made  cycles  will 
probably  be  cheaper  next  year.  The  output  of  the 
British  trade  at  the  present  rate  of  production  is  said  to 
be  about  750,000  cycles  per  annum,  roughly  valued  at 
between  £1 1,000,000  and  jQ  12,000,000.  Up  to  the  end 
of  1895  the  capital  of  cycle  companies  was  stated  to 
be  ^£6, 000, 000.  In  1896  the  capital  issued  was 

^10,327,000,  and  many  large  concerns  are  not  included 
in  this  list  ; so  that  the  total  capital  is  well  over 
^17,000,000. 

But  this  cycle  industry  suggests  a very  instructive 
commentary  on  our  glorious  and  sacrosanct  policy  of 
Free  Imports.  Coventry  is  the  centre  of  the  cycle  in- 
dustry, and  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Coventry,  the 
writer  in  the  “Times”  remarks,  is  its  “capacity  to 
substitute  for  a failing  industry  by  [Vc]  a new  and 
flourishing  trade.”  Coventry  in  its  day  has  been  a 
centre  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  of  watches, 
of  ribbons,  and  of  sewing-machines.  One  by  one  these 
trades  were  taken  from  it  by  the  foreigner.  French 
silk  and  Swiss  watches,  within  the  memory  of  the 
middle-aged,  nearly  reduced  Coventry  to  ruin,  and  it 
passed  through  that  bitter  period  of  semi-starvation 
which  the  Cobdenites  speak  of  as  “ the  transference  of 
capital  ” with  as  much  awe  as  the  Pythagoreans  spoke 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  At  last  the  ingenious 
and  industrious  inhabitants  of  Coventry  hit  upon  the 
bicycle  trade  ; and  now  it  seems  that  this,  too,  is  about 
to  be  taken  from  them  by  the  Americans.  First-grade 
American  bicycles  are  now  being  sold  in  London  for 
^15,  whereas  ^20  is  the  lowest  price  for  a first-grade 
English  machine.  A heavy  duty  has  to  be  paid  on 
English  cycles  entering  foreign  countries,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  selfishness  of  the  “ consumer,”  a heavy  duty 
would  be  put  on  American  machines. 

We  have  often  watched  with  amusement  the  manful 
struggles  which  A.  K.  H.  B.  makes  to  write  two 
consecutive  lines  about  anybody  but  himself.  In  the 
August  number  of  “ Longman’s  Magazine”  he  reviews 
a Life  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  But  after  he  has 
dwelt  on  the  profound  admiration  for  himself,  the  writer, 
entertained  (though  apparently  never  very  definitely 
expressed)  by  the  American  philosopher,  he  finds  it 
quite  impossible  to  advert  again  to  the  subject  of  his 
article  except  in  an  almost  parenthetical  way.  He 
knows  how  much  more  interesting  it  is  to  tell  us  how 
many  bishops  he  knows,  and  how  they  all  admire  him, 
and  how  full  his  church  always  was  while  others  were 
empty  ; how  wittily  he  put  down  Calvinist  ministers 
with  empty  churches  and  exalted  richly  beneficed 
clergymen  ; how  it  was  not  he  who  said  he  would  rather 
be  the  author  of  the  “ Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table  ” than  of  all  Shelley’s  poems,  though  he  had  said 
he  had  more  enjoyment  from  that  volume  than  from  all 
the  writings  of  Shelley  put  together  (a  statement  which 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe)  ; and  how,  if  any 
one  failed  to  almost  worship  A.  K.  H.  B.,  it  was 
through  envy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness. 

Mr.  Sapsea,  in  the  epitaph  which  he  composed  for 
Mrs.  Sapsea’s  tomb,  described  the  worshipful  veneration 
with  which  she  regarded  her  husband  and  his  many 
exalted  virtues.  The  epitaph  went  on  in  these  touch- 
ing words: — “Reader,  ask  thyself  canst  thou  do  like- 
wise : if  not,  retire  abashed.”  This  is  quite  the  tone  of 
A.  K.  H.  B.’s  paper.  Much  the  most  creditable 
quality  in  O.  W.  Holmes  was  his  profound  reverence 
for  A.  K.  H.  B.,  though  he  never  met  him  but  once  in 
a railway  carriage.  By  the  way,  the  verses  from 
“ Punch  ” which  he  quotes  involve  a common  mispro- 
nunciation of  Elia , of  which  the  penult  is  long.  Elia 
was  the  name  of  a Jewish  school  friend  of  Charles 
Lamb.  Elia  would  suggest  a Roman  matron. 
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THE  TSAR  ON  TOUR. 

THE  first  portion  of  the  young  Tsar’s  tour  through 
Europe  is  ended,  and  nobody  outside  a group  of 
half  a dozen  diplomatists  and  rulers  is  the  wiser  for 
it.  Very  probably  they  themselves  are  much  clearer 
about  the  problems  of  the  immediate  future  than  they 
were  before  he  left  home.  The  scheme  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  tour  was  cleverly  planned.  There  come  first 
the  brief  and  ceremonial  calls  upon  the  two  Emperors 
whose  territories  stretch  for  twelve  hundred  miles 
along  Russia’s  fortified  western  frontier  ; next  nearly 
a month  is  devoted  to  private  visits  of  a purely  domestic 
nature  at  the  holiday-undress  Courts  of  Bernsdorff 
and  Balmoral  ; and,  finally,  there  is  the  culmination  at 
Paris,  where  in  substance,  if  not  in  so  many  words, 
the  alliance  of  France  and  Russia  will  be  celebrated 
with  memorable  pomp  and  popular  enthusiasm.  This 
was  the  arrangement  as  it  was  made  by  the  late  Prince 
Lobanoff,  and  apparently  nothing  is  to  be  altered  in 
it.  There  is  indeed  the  hint  from  Berlin  that  some- 
thing has  been  added  to  it,  in  the  form  of  a promise 
to  follow  up  the  great  event  at  Paris  by  a second  visit 
to  the  German  Emperor,  this  time  at  his  summer  palace 
at  Potsdam.  This  may  or  may  not  come  to  pass  ; at 
all  events,  much  history  will  have  been  made  before  the 
time  for  it  arrives. 

Out  of  the  scores  of  columns  of  record,  speculation, 
and  rumour  with  which  the  daily  Press  has  surrounded 
the  visits  to  Vienna  and  Breslau,  one  fact  shines  with 
exceptional  significance.  The  allied  Austrian  and 
German  Emperors  lavished  affectionate  greetings  and 
hopeful  proffers  of  substantial  friendship  upon  their  guest, 
and  the  Tsar  replied  to  each  with  chilling  and  colourless 
brevity.  They  spoke  to  him  in  German,  and  exube- 
rantly ; he  answered  them  in  French,  and  in  the  fewest 
possible  and  most  formal  words.  The  difference 
between  the  tongues  employed  was  not  more  marked 
than  the  variation  in  manner  and  mood.  Both  in 
Austria  and  Germany  the  warm  demonstration  of  the 
Sovereign  and  his  Court  was  supported  by  a heated  out- 
burst of  pro-Russian  rhetoric  in  the  official  Press. 
Vienna  called  to  Berlin,  and  Cologne  answered  Buda- 
Pesth,  in  a chorus  of  adulation  of  all  things  Russian. 
The  young  Tsar,  pale,  careworn,  and  with  painfully 
shifting  eyes,  moved  through  it  all  in  cold  politeness, 
as  if  he  did  not  hear. 

The  personal  element  in  such  meetings  is  not  only 
extremely  interesting,  but  it  is  often  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. In  this  present  case,  there  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  an 
elderly  man,  of  delightful  presence,  whose  character 
and  mind  are  held  in  the  very  highest  esteem  among 
all  the  Royal  families  of  Europe,  and  who  would  naturally 
exert  a powerful  influence  upon  the  imagination  of  a 
young  man  like  Nicholas  ; and  the  other  fact  that  the 
Emperor  William  stands  in  the  intimate  relation  to  the 
young  Imperial  couple  of  having  personally  arranged 
their  betrothal,  and  publicly  taken  the  credit  for  it.  It 
is  natural  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  temptation  to 
respond  in  kind  to  the  sympathetic  cordiality  of  Francis 
Joseph,  and  to  the  sentimental  eloquence  of  William, 
appealed  to  theTsar  strongly  enough ; if  he  had  been  free 
to  say  what  he  felt,  one  can  imagine  responses  not  at  all 
Jackins  in  eenialitv  or  friendliness.  But  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  the  voice  of  Russia,  and  not  of  a kindly 
little  prince  speaking  to  his  relatives  and  well-wishers, 
that  the  world  was  listening  for,  interposed  to  harden 
his  tones  and  chill  his  words.  He  uttered  in  Vienna 
what  Prince  Lobanoff  had  written,  and  in  Breslau  what 
M.  Shishkine  deemed  expedient — for  behind  the  Loban- 
offs  and  Shishkines  there  are  forces  in  Russia  powerful 
enough  to  dominate  the  will  of  even  the  strongest  Tsar. 
We  have  nothing  as  yet  to  show  that  Nicholas  II.  will 
ever  be  counted  among  the  strong  rulers  of  States. 
He  has  displayed  thus  far  on  his  tour  what  looks  like  a 
saddened  kind  of  submissiveness  to  the  rules  laid  down 
by  his  Foreign  Office,  rather  than  like  an  assertion  of 
individual  virility.  He  produces  the  effect  of  a docile 
yet  agitated  figure-head,  whose  private  inclinations  and 
scruples  and  fears  are  scarcely  considered  by  those  who 
push  him  forward  and  shape  his  path  for  him. 

It  may  be  taken,  then,  as  the  net  outcome  of  the 
visits  at  Vienna  and  in  Silesia,  that  Russian  policy  still 


regards  the  Triple  Alliance  as  a hostile  thing,  and 
treats  it  accordingly.  It  is  possible  to  live  on  terms  of 
civility  with  neighbours  who  are  known  to  be  no  friends, 
and  even  to  co-operate  with  them  in  promoting  sundry 
interests  which  are  shared  in  common.  Apparently  it  is 
in  this  guarded  and  limited  way  that  Russia  will 
associate  herself  with  Austria,  or  Germany,  or  both,  to 
secure  certain  results  in  the  Levant  or  elsewhere  which 
are  of  mutual  advantage.  But  not  even  through  amiable 
after-dinner  generalities  will  Russia  pretend  to  have 
forgotten  the  facts  that  there  are  two  camps  in  Europe, 
and  that  her  Western  provinces  along  the  Austrian- 
German  line  contain  the  largest  mobilized  force  of 
fighting  men  under  arms  on  any  frontier  in  the  world. 
It  is  obvious  enough  that  Austria  and  Germany  are 
consumed  with  eagerness  to  have  these  facts  ignored 
by  their  colossal  neighbour.  They  have  displayed  the 
most  servile  readiness,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Armenian  troubles,  to  please  Russia  and  help  forward 
Russian  plans,  at  no  matter  what  cost  of  odium  and 
dishonour  in  the  eyes  of  history.  In  their  desire  to  win 
Russian  favour  during  the  past  few  weeks,  the  in- 
spired editors  of  both  Empires  have  gone  to  lengths  of 
cynical  repudiation  of  civilized  standards  and  aims, 
which  may  easily  have  disgusted  the  Russians  them- 
selves. At  all  events,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
self-abasement  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  seems  to  have  beer? 
in  vain. 

For  the  ensuing  month  the  Tsar’s  movements  are 
likely  to  give  little  fresh  food  to  gossip.  Both  at  the 
Danish  and  the  English  Courts  he  will  be  at  rest  in  the 
privacy  of  his  family  circle.  But  his  voyage  to  France, 
his  reception  at  Cherbourg,  and  the  way  in  which  Paris 
will  rise  to  meet  him,  already  loom  very  big  in  the 
popular  fancy.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  Paris,  too,  the 
Tsar  will  venture  upon  nothingbeyond  the  most  cautious 
commonplaces  ; but  at  least  he  will  use  the  language  of 
his  hosts,  and  his  listeners  will  be  a nation  only  too 
wildly  eager  to  read  their  own  hopes  and  dreams  into 
whatever  he  says.  And  beyond,  far  beyond,  anything 
he  could  say,  or  leave  unsaid,  there  will  be  the  fact  of 
his  being  there  at  all.  His  very  presence  as  the  guest 
of  the  Republic  will  speak  with  moving  eloquence  to 
every  French  heart  and  brain.  It  is  impossible,  once  he 
is  on  French  soil,  that  the  people  should  not  see  in  him 
the  future  restorer  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  ally  whose 
great  weight  will  in  good  time  be  thrown  on  their  side 
to  redress  the  balance  against  the  Germans.  It  may- 
well  be  that  he  does  not  desire  or  intend  ever  to  play 
this  part  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  map  of  Europe, 
but  it  suits  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  and  Treasury  to 
let  the  possibility  dangle  before  the  French  imagination, 
and  up  to  the  present  perhaps  it  has  done  no  harm.  But 
the  wisest  and  most  far-seeing  foreign  policy  imaginable 
must  always  be  more  or  less  a matter  of  drift ; its  course 
will  always  be  subject  to  sudden  modifications  and  un- 
looked-for digressions.  The  death  of  Prince  Lobanoff 
has  left  Russian  foreign  policy  in  a nebulous  state  of 
transition.  It  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a 
change  ; but  it  can  hardly  be  in  anybody’s  power  as  yet, 
not  even  in  the  Tsar’s,  to  define  this  change.  It  is  a 
position  in  which  some  abrupt,  swift  gust  of  excited 
public  feeling  might  transform  the  whole  face  of  affairs. 

THE  FINANCIAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

IT  is  a disadvantage  of  our  party  system  that  a Royal 
Commission  appointed  by,  and  therefore  reflecting 
the  majority  of,  one  Parliament  generally  reports  to 
another  Parliament,  in  which  the  balance  of  parties  is 
quite  different,  and  everybody  is  thinking  of  something 
else.  The  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Financial  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  appointed  in  1894  with  special  reference  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  Home  Rule  Bill,  and 
with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  faithful  henchman,  Mr.  Childers, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  retired,  Mr.  Childers 
is  dead,  and  the  Unionist  party  is  seated  in  power  with 
a majority  of  a hundred  and  fifty.  Consequently,  the 
report  of  the  Gladstonian  Commission,  which  has  just 
been  issued,  strikes  a false  note  in  our  ears.  The 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  were  only  able  to  agree 
upon  five  propositions,  the  first  of  which  is  as  follows:— 
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“That  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  must,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  inquiry,  be  regarded  as  separate  entities.”  To- 
day such  a major  premiss  sounds  strangely  absurd,  for 
the  financial  separation  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  arguable.  The  Commissioners 
were  asked  to  answer  three  questions,  viz.:  i.  What  are 
the  principles  on  which  the  relative  taxable  capacity  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  can  be  determined  ? 2.  Upon 
those  principles,  what  is  the  proportion  between  the 
taxable  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland?  3.  How 
much  does  Ireland  pay  to  the  Empire?  how  much  does 
the  Empire  pay  for  Ireland ; and  to  what  items  of 
Imperial  expenditure  is  it  fair  that  Ireland  should  con- 
tribute ? Unfortunately  the  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners do  not  answer  any  of  these  questions  except 
No.  2,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  four  conclu- 
sions, which,  together  with  the  proposition  cited  above, 
constitute  the  whole  report  : “II.  That  the  Act  of 

Union  imposed  upon  Ireland  a burden  which,  as  events 
showed,  she  was  unable  to  bear.  III.  That  the  in- 
crease of  taxation  laid  upon  Ireland  between  1853  and 
i860  was  not  justified  by  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances. IV.  That  identity  of  rates  of  taxation  does 
not  involve  equality  of  burden.  V.  That  whilst  the 
actual  tax-revenue  of  Ireland  is  about  one-eleventh  of 
that  of  Great  Britain,  the  relative  taxable  capacity  of 
Ireland  is  very  much  smaller,  and  is  not  estimated  by 
any  of  us  as  exceeding  one-twentieth.”  We  cannot  say 
that  we  think  these  conclusions  of  much  value,  or  in 
any  degree  commensurate  with  the  time  and  labour 
spent  upon  the  inquiry.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see 
that  the  Commission  was  dominated  by  the  Home  Rule 
statesmen  of  two  years  ago.  For  guidance  we  must 
turn  to  the  dissentient  reports  and  memoranda  sub- 
mitted by  some  of  the  very  able  men  who  served  as 
Commissioners. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  five  separate  or  supple- 
mentary reports  and  two  memoranda.  The  ordinary 
man  who  expects  a Royal  Commission  to  supply  him 
with  cut-and-dried  conclusions  may  well  throw  up  his 
hands  in  despair.  But  there  is  one  point,  and  that  the 
most  important  of  all,  on  which  the  Commissioners  are 
really  all  agreed,  though  they  approach  it  from  opposite 
directions,  and  though  they  put  it  in  different  ways. 
The  Commissioners  are  really  all  agreed  that  Ireland  is 
overtaxed.  To  state  it  more  specifically,  the  Com- 
missioners are  agreed  that  the  taxable  capacity  of 
Ireland  is  one-twentieth  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
in  the  year  under  examination,  1893-94,  Ireland  paid  to 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  about  2f  millions  sterling  more 
than  she  would  have  paid  if  the  total  revenue  taken  from 
her  had  been  in  proportion  to  her  taxable  capacity.  It 
is  true  that  Sir  David  Barbour,  late  Financial  Member  of 
the  Viceroy  of  India’s  Council,  who  refused  to  sign  the 
majority  report  and  presents  us  with  a very  able  report 
of  his  own,  claims  what  lawyers  call  a set-off.  Sir 
David  Barbour  tells  us  that  in  the  same  year  there  was 
expended  for  Irish  purposes  3I  millions  in  excess  of 
what  would  have  been  admissible  if  the  expenditure  for 
Irish  purposes  had  been  in  proportion  to  Ireland’s  tax- 
able capacity.  Ireland,  therefore,  argues  Sir  David 
Barbour,  was  a gainer  in  1893-94  by  about  one  million 
sterling,  and  it  is  a debit,  not  a credit,  balance.  This 
may  be  logical  and  sound  enough  from  a book-keeping 
point  of  view  ; but  it  savours  too  much  of  pedantry  to 
impress  the  public.  It  has  also  to  be  said  that  some 
of  the  Commissioners  speak  of  Ireland’s  taxable  capacity 
as  one-twentieth  that  of  Great  Britain,  while  others 
describe  it  as  one-twentieth  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom. But  this  appears  to  make  very  little  difference 
either  to  the  figures  or  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them.  The  one  broad  fact  which  the  public  will  lay 
hold  of — and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  result  of  these 
labours — is  that  in  the  opinion  of  a Royal  Commission 
Ireland  pays  more  than  her  fair  share  into  the  Ex- 
chequer revenue. 

There  is  a remarkably  clear  and  informative  report 
signed  by  the  O’Conor  Don,  who  took  the  place  of 
Mr.  Childers  as  chairman,  and  Messrs.  John  Redmond, 
M.P.,  Charles  E.  Martin,  William  Hunter,  M.P.,  and 
Gustav  W.  Wolff,  M.P.  One  important  question  re- 
ferred to  the  Commission,  but  shirked  by  the  majority, 
the  O’Conor  Don’s  report  answers  categorically  : “So 
long  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  continue  to  be  united, 


under  one  Parliament,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  impossible 
to  discriminate  between  objects  of  Imperial  expenditure 
to  which  Ireland  should,  and  those  to  which  she  should 
not  contribute.”  That  is  a sound  judgment,  and  knocks 
on  the  head  all  Mr.  Sexton’s  nonsense  about  the  Army 
and  Navy  being  an  insurance  of  British  incomes,  and 
the  National  Debt  having  been  contracted  for  British 
interests,  as  well  as  Lord  Welby’s  futility  about  Ireland’s 
making  “ a reasonable  contribution  to  such  Imperial 
services  as  National  Debt,  Army  and  Navy.”  The 
most  interesting  and  impressive  passage  of  the  O’Conor 
Don’s  report  is  that  which  exhibits  the  disastrous  effect 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Free-trade  policy  upon  Ireland  as 
compared  with  Great  Britain.  The  economic  condition 
of  Ireland  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  of  Great 
Britain  in  1846,  and  is  still  so.  The  only  justification 
of  Peel’s  policy  was  that  opening  the  ports  would 
lower  the  price  of  food-stuffs,  and  consequently  enable 
the  manufacturers  to  produce  a larger  amount  of 
goods  at  a lower  cost.  But  Ireland  is  not  a manu- 
facturing but  an  agricultural  country,  which  lives  by 
producing  food-stuffs.  The  Irish  have  suffered  from 
the  cheap  prices  in  the  British  markets  produced  by 
the  untaxed  and  imported  supply  of  foreign  corn,  live 
stock,  dead  meat,  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese,  and  they 
have  no  set-off.  The  tariff  which  Peel  threw  away 
had,  of  course,  to  be  made  good  by  taxing  tea,  spirits, 
and  tobacco.  The  O’Conor  Don’s  report  reminds  us 
that  the  Irish  population  consumes  a rather  large 
amount,  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  of  spirits,  tea,  and 
tobacco.  “This  being  so,  it  does  not  appear  that  a 
fiscal  system  which  raises  no  revenue  from  food-stuffs, 
but  does  raise  a large  revenue  from  spirits,  tea,  and 
tobacco,  is  advantageous  to  the  population  of  Ireland, 
although  it  may  be  advantageous  to  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  looked  at  as  a whole.”  We  really 
do  not  know  how  this  reasoning  can  be  answered. 
“Ireland,”  the  O’Conor  Don’s  report  continues,  “as 
an  historically  distinct  section  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  a right  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Union  to 
special  consideration  in  fiscal  matters,  may  fairly  claim 
compensation  of  some  kind  for  the  disadvantage  which 
she  suffers  in  consequence  of  the  existing  methods  of 
raising  revenue.”  This  conclusion,  we  confess,  seems 
to  us  to  be  both  historically  accurate  and  economically 
true. 

But,  of  course,  the  determination  of  the  taxable  capa- 
city of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain,  de- 
pends upon  the  test  of  relative  annual  wealth  which  is 
applied  to  the  two  countries.  What  is  the  taxable 
capacity  of  an  individual  ? The  margin  of  income, 
surely,  that  remains  after  providing  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  according  to  his  position  in  the  social  system. 
The  test  applied  by  the  Commissioners  seems  to  have 
been  Income-tax  and  Death-duties.  But  the  consump- 
tion of  tea,  tobacco,  and  spirits,  which  are  not  neces- 
saries, are  certainly  a test  of  a man’s  taxable  capacity. 
If  the  Irishman  chooses  to  drink  more  whisky  than  the 
Englishman,  he  must  pay  for  the  luxury.  Lord  Farrer, 
Lord  Welby,  and  Mr.  Bertram  Currie  suggest,  in  a 
supplementary  report,  that  the  Irish  should  fix  and 
collect  their  own  taxes,  and  pay  for  their  own  adminis- 
tration. But,  as  the  cost  of  administration  is  higher 
in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  King^ 
dom,  this  would  only  mean  increased  taxation  for 
Ireland,  or  administrative  laxity,  or  bankruptcy.  If 
there  be  safety  in  a multitude  of  counsellors,  we  have 
it  here.  But  we  cannot  suppress  an  uneasy  conscious- 
ness that  the  difficulty  of  applying  anything  like  an 
accurate  or  scientific  test  to  the  relative  taxable  capacity 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  rather 
derogates  from  the  authority  of  this  Blue-book.  As 
the  basis  of  legislative  action,  these  various  reports 
would  have  to  be  used  by  any  Government  with  the 
greatest  caution. 

CHEAP  MICROSCOPES  AND  A MORALJ 

THE  story  of  the  cheap  microscopes,  to  be  presently 
followed,  no  doubt,  by  the  story  of  the  cheap 
chemical  balance,  and,  it  may  be,  by  the  story  of  the 
American  bicycle,  is,  the  writer  submits,  at  the  very 
centre  of  this  trouble  about  German  competitors.  It 
displays  you  the  British  merchant  and  his  methods  very 
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purely  : his  curious  contempt  for  the  common  man,  his 
regal  incapacity  for  considerations  of  small  change, 
his  autocratic  bearing,  his  love  of  a bouncing  over- 
charge even  at  the  cost  of  business.  The  writer  is 
clearly  no  Protectionist.  He  submits  the  trouble  is 
barely  at  all  a question  of  tariffs,  and  not  essentially  a 
question  of  technical  education.  It  is  something  wider. 
To  use  an  admirable  phrase,  made  in  Germany  by  one 
Herbart,  the  British  merchant  needs  an  enlargement  of 
his  “ circle  of  thought,”  and  only  financial  stresses  will 
do  him  that  service.  Then  he  will  take  to  technical 
education  as  a matter  of  course.  But  to  the  story. 

Seven  years  ago  there  were,  I suppose,  very  nearly 
as  many  medical  students  and  science  students  and 
amateurs  of  botany,  biology,  pond-life  studies,  and  so 
forth,  as  there  are  to-day.  They  all  needed  micro- 
scopes, and  those  who  had  from  five  guineas  upward 
to  spend  upon  an  instrument  got  them  from  English 
manufacturers.  Those  who  had  not,  coveted,  and  for 
the  most  part  went  without.  Seven  years  ago  there 
was  no  compound  microscope  worthy  of  the  name  upon 
the  market  at  a less  price  than  five  guineas.  Of  that 
the  high  power  was  very  unsatisfactory  ; it  was  good 
only  for  elementary  work.  Even  to  buy  one  at  that 
price  involved  humiliations,  just  as  buying  the  lowest 
priced  article  at  a respectable  English  shop  does 
always  involve  humiliations.  The  buyer  was  shown 
a fifty-guinea  instrument  some  opulent  amateur  had 
ordered,  and  was  left  to  infer  he  was  certainly  no 
gentleman  to  be  buying  this  cheaper  stuff.  Many  of 
the  cheaper  English  microscopes  were  made  of  a nasty 
looking  white  metal,  and  delivered  in  cardboard  boxes — - 
it  would  seem  just  to  teach  the  mean  creatures  who 
bought  them  a lesson.  And  the  higher-power  lenses 
seemed  to  have  been  ground  at  times  in  an  exceedingly 
offhand  spirit.  “Cheap  goods,”  quoth  the  manufacturer. 
A really  efficient  microscope  was,  in  fact,  so  costly  and  so 
difficult  of  access  that  one  can  understand  many  were 
deterred  from  biological  studies  by  their  use,  and 
students,  to  their  infinite  annoyance  and  detriment, 
clubbing  to  share  one.  The  general  practitioner  as  a 
rule  sold  his,  at  the  end  of  his  student  days.  But  to 
any  demand  for  a cheaper  instrument  the  British 
manufacturer  replied  in  his  stereotyped  formula — and, 
were  the  industries  of  this  country  protected,  he  might 
be  doing  so  to-day.  “ Can’t  be  done,”  said  the  British 
merchant,  and  to  point  the  moral  would  produce  a 
“toy”  or  a “junior”  microscope  at  thirty  shillings  or 
two  guineas  that  was  a downright  insult  to  a modern 
nursery. 

And  then  came  the  cheap  and  nasty  German  micro- 
scope— one  of  which  has  been  my  good  friend  and 
companion  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  The  cheap 
and  nasty  German  microscope  was  made  of  brass, 
pleasant  to  see  and  handle,  strong,  easy  to  work,  with 
an  astonishingly  good  high  power,  and  neatly  packed 
in  a stout  box  of  polished  wood.  It  was  in  the  very 
best  style  ; it  had  all  that  was  necessary,  and  nothing 
superfluous.  And  the  price  of  this  cheap  and  nasty 
German  instrument  to  the  English  purchaser  was 
three  and  a half  guineas.  It  simply  kicked  the 
contemporary  British  five-guinea  instrument  out  of 
the  market.  In  the  high  power,  particularly,  there 
was  no  comparison  between  the  two.  At  the  time 
it  came  over — things  have  altered  since — it  was  the 
equal  in  efficiency  of  any  English  instrument  at 
double  the  price.  And  I have  no  doubt  the  dealers 
won  a fair  profit.  At  that  time  I was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing biological  science  to  candidates  for  London  degrees, 
and  I saw  it  arrive.  Most  of  these  candidates  were 
school  teachers  and  medical  students,  and  anything  but 
opulent.  To  begin  with,  the  want  of  microscopes  was 
the  curse  of  their  work.  In  a class  of  a score,  there 
would  be  perhaps  eight  or  nine  students  too  poor  to 
own  instruments,  one  or  two  with  worn-out  second- 
hand things,  and  for  the  rest  an  ancestral  oddity  or  so, 
a maddening  toy  caricature,  and  perhaps  four  or  five 
really  efficient  eight  or  ten  guinea  ones,  hired  or  owned, 
round  which  the  class  clustered  like  a swarm  of  bees. 
Now  in  the  classes  I used  to  teach  the  German  maker 
reigns  almost  alone,  and  every  student  has  his  micro- 
scope. And  the  Germans  are  using  their  small  microscopes 
as  a means  for  the  introduction  of  more  complicated  in- 
struments of  undeniable  cheapness  and  efficiency.  They 


must  be  selling  hundreds  of  microscopes  in  this  country. 
The  English  manufacturer  has  come  down  to  the 
German  prices,  but  a market  once  lost  takes  years  of 
recovery.  Not  that  the  English  manufacturer  ever  had 
the  market  represented  by  the  poor  modern  student.  He 
was  simply  too  high  and  mighty  for  such  middle-class 
traffic.  That  must  be  borne  in  mind.  His  business 
method  for  years  had  been  the  stupid  one  of  trying 
to  force  his  customers  to  purchase  goods  beyond  both 
their  requirements  and  means,  or  letting  them  go 
without.  And  doubtless  under  his  ascendency  dozens 
of  English  students  went  without  this  most  necessary 
appliance  for  scientific  study.  It  is  not  only  a question 
of  lost  trade,  but  also  one  of  intellectual  hindrance — a 
far  more  serious  national  impoverishment  in  the  long 
run. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  cheap  microscope.  There  is 
another  story  I am  fairly  certain  some  will  be  writing  in 
five  or  six  years’  time — the  story  of  the  cheap  chemical 
balance.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a matter  of 
urgent  public  importance  that  a considerable  number  of 
people  should  be  practically  and  efficiently  taught 
chemistry.  There  are  classes  in  chemistry  enough  in 
this  country,  Heaven  knows  ! but:  for  the  most  part  they 
engage  in  learning  to  gabble  text-books  or  watching 
their  lecturer’s  experiments  from  the  remote  recesses  of  a 
class-room.  Laboratory  work  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
means  a kind  of  work  fudged  by  teachers  to  fill  up  time, 
and  called  qualitative  analysis.  All  authoritative  writers 
upon  the  teaching  of  chemistry  agree  that  chemistry 
cannot  be  properly  taught  unless  each  student  can 
work  extensively  at  a balance.  Since  no  teach- 
ing can  be  cheap  that  is  not  worked  in  classes, 
it  is  eminently  desirable  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  balance  to  each  couple  of  students.  Now  at 
present  there  is  no  efficient  balance  sold  at  such  a price 
as  will  admit  of  chemistry  being  taught  in  the  pre- 
scribed and  efficient  way  in  middle-class  or  continuation 
schools  ; a balance,  that  is,  at  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
shillings.  From  any  practical  scientific  instrument 
maker  the  reader  consults  he  will  learn  that  it  “ can’t 
be  done  ” — just  as  he  would  have  learnt  the  impossi- 
bility of  a three-and-a-half-guinea  microscope  seven 
years  ago.  Yet,  nevertheless,  that  balance  will  be 
done  in  the  next  five  years — a practicable  weighing 
machine,  possibly  on  the  lines  of  the  counterpoise  letter 
balances  that  have  nearly  swept  the  good  old  costly 
brass  scale  and  weights  out  of  existence.  It  will  be 
done  because  this  particular  market  cannot  possibly 
take  anything  higher.  And  the  odds  are  that  it  will  be 
done  in  Germany.  And  from  Germany  too,  in  the  wake 
of  the  balance,  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  intelligently 
arranged  cheap  sets  of  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of 
chemistry. 

I could  enlarge  upon  the  amazing  want  of  enterprise 
of  the  English  scientific  instrument  maker,  so  far  as 
the  cheaper,  but  in  the  end — if  he  would  only  test 
them — more  lucrative  branches  of  his  business  go.  He 
is  particularly  opposed  to  science  teachers  and  science 
students,  insisting  upon  a dilemma  of  exquisite  finish 
and  impossible  price,  or — trash,  and  “I  told  you  so.” 
For  years  it  was  impossible  to  get  a box  of  biological 
dissecting  instruments  under  a guinea  ; in  most  shops 
they  would  have  asked  thirty-five  shillings  or  two 
guineas.  For  the  classes  I have  already  referred  to 
this  price  was  too  high,  and  certain  enterprising  book- 
sellers arranged  and  sold  a quite  sufficient  box  for  ten 
and  sixpence.  These  we  got  in  before  the  Germans, 
and  in  a year  or  so  the  scientific  implement  dealers  had 
learnt  their  lesson.  Now  you  can  get  an  admirable 
box  for  that  price  in  quite  a number  of  shops. 

But  enough  of  these  anecdotes  : one  carries  the  moral 
as  well  as  a hundred.  I have  no  doubt  the  little  pecu- 
liarities I have  developed  are  not  confined  to  scientific 
instrument  makers.  Protection  in  the  cases  I have 
stated  could  only  have  worked  to  protect  the  British 
merchant  from  the  stimulus  he  has  received  and  to 
prolong  his  really  stupid  obstruction  of  the  important 
national  work  of  education.  And  technical  education 
would  scarcely  have  remedied  the  matter.  The  defect 
was  just  sheer  want  of  business  capacity,  that  unpatri- 
otic serenity  that  seems  inevitable  in  a generation 
following  a period  of  undisputed  prosperity.  We  want, 
in  fact,  a mission  to  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
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to  enlarge  their  circle  of  ideas.  That  enlargement 
attained,  they  will  see  to  technical  education  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  they  will  require  no  other  pro- 
tection. H.  G.  Wells. 

SALVAGIA. 

ALMOST  the  most  horrible  doctrine  ever  enunciated 
by  theologians  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  attribution  of 
our  misfortunes  to  Providence.  An  all-wise  power,  all 
merciful  and  omnipresent,  enthroned  somewhere  in 
omnipotence,  having  power  over  man  and  beast,  over 
earth  and  sky,  on  sea  and  land,  able  (if  usually  unwilling) 
to  suspend  all  natural  laws,  seated  above  the  firmament 
of  heaven,  beholding  both  the  evil  and  the  good — dis- 
cerning, we  may  suppose,  the  former  without  much 
difficulty,  and  the  latter  by  the  aid  of  some  spectroscope 
at  present  not  revealed  to  men  of  science — sees  two 
trains  approaching  on  one  line,  and  yet  does  nothing  to 
avert  the  catastrophe  or  save  the  victims.  Withal, 
nothing  consoles  humanity  for  their  misfortunes  like  the 
presence  of  this  unseen  power,  which  might  do  so  much 
good,  but  which  serenely  contemplates  so  many  evils. 

I have  often  thought  that,  after  all,  there  is  but  one 
idea  at  the  bottom  of  all  faiths,  and  that,  no  matter  if 
the  divinity  be  called  Jehovah,  Allah,  Moloch,  Dagon, 
or  the  Neo-Pauline  Providence  of  the  North  Britons, 
the  worshippers  seem  to  esteem  their  deity  in  proportion 
as  he  disregards  their  welfare. 

Some  have  maintained  that  the  one  common  ground 
of  all  the  sects  was  in  the  offertory  ; but  more  recent 
reflection  has  convinced  me  that  the  impassibility  of 
Providence  provides  a spiritual,  if  unconscious,  nexus 
which  unites  in  one  common  bond  Jews,  Christians 
(whether  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  Greek,  or  Roman),  Mo- 
hammedans, Buddhists,  the  Church  of  England  with  that 
of  Scotland,  and  the  multitudinous  sects  of  Noncon- 
formists, who,  scattered  over  two  hemispheres,  yet 
hate  one  another  with  enough  intensity  to  enable  man- 
kind to  perceive  that  they  have  comprehended  to  the 
full  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  may  be  that  the  knowledge  that  the  aforesaid 
Moloch  is  reputed  to  have  endowed  mankind  with  free 
will  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  consoles  some 
people  for  his  neglect  to  exercise  the  power  he  is 
supposed  to  have  of  preventing  suffering  altogether. 
This  leads  a man  somewhat  deeper  than  it  is  expedient 
for  him  to  show  that  he  is  going.  If  omnipotent,  how 
then  bound  by  natural  laws,  and  if  bound  by  any  laws, 
wherein  the  common  sense  of  abrogating  them  for 
individuals  ? 

I know  a little  village  in  the  country,  generally 
described  in  old  Italian  maps  under  the  title  of  “ Sal- 
vagia,”  where  the  providential  scheme  is  held  in  its 
entirety.  Nothing,  at  first  sight,  proclaims  the  fact 
why  a great  power  should  specially  concern  itself  about 
the  village.  Still,  is  it  not  the  case  that,  as  a rule, 
blear-eyed,  knock-kneed  young  men  imagine  that  they 
touch  the  heart  of  every  woman  who  pities  their  in- 
firmities ? Do  not  red-haired  and  freckled,  cow-houghed 
maidens  usually  attend  a fancy  ball  attired  as  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  think  their  fatal  beauty  deals 
destruction  on  the  sons  of  men,  unconscious  that  their 
lack  of  charm  preserves  them  safe  from  those  tempta- 
tions by  means  of  which  alone  virtue  can  manifest  itself? 
That  which  holds  good  of  individuals  often  applies  to 
people  in  the  bulk.  So  of  my  village  in  Salvagia.  A 
straggling  street,  looking  upon  a moor,  bordered  by 
slated  living  boxes,  each  with  its  “jaw-box”  at  the 
door  and  midden  at  the  back,  its  ugly  strip  of  garden 
without  flowers,  in  which  grew  currants,  gooseberries, 
with  nettles,  docks,  potatoes,  and  the  other  fruits  known 
to  the  tender  North. 

In  every  house  a picture  of  Dr.  Chalmers  flanked  by 
one  of  Bunyan,  and  a Bible  ever  ready  on  a table  for 
advertisement,  as  when  a minister  or  charitable  lady 
calls,  and  the  cry  is  heard  of  “Jeanie,  rax  the  Bible 
doon,  and  pit  the  whisky-bottle  in  the  aumrie.”  Two 
churches  and  two  public-houses,  and  a feud  between 
the  congregations  of  each  church  as  bitter  as  that 
between  the  clients  of  the  rival  taverns.  No  whisky  or 
no  doctrine  from  the  opposing  tavern  or  conventicle 
could  possibly  be  sound.  No  trees,  no  flowers,  no 
industry,  except  the  one  of  keeping  idiots  sent  from 
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Glasgow,  and  known  to  the  people  as  the  “ silly  bodies.” 
Much  faith  and  little  charity,  the  tongue  of  every 
man  wagging  against  his  neighbour  like  a bell-buoy 
on  a shoal.  At  the  street  corner  groups  of  men  stand- 
ing spitting.  Expectoration  is  a national  sport  through- 
out Salvagia.  Women  and  children  are  afraid  to  pass 
them.  Not  quite  civilized,  not  quite  savage,  a set  of 
demi-brutes  exclaiming,  if  a woman  in  a decent  gown 
goes  past,  “There  goes  a butch.” 

A school,  of  course,  wherein  the  necessary  means  of 
getting  on  in  life  is  taught.  O education,  how  a 
people  may  be  rendered  brutish  in  thy  name  ! Behold 
Salvagia  ! In  every  town,  in  every  hamlet,  even  in  the 
crofting  communities  upon  the  coast,  where  women  till 
the  fields  and  men  stand  idle  prating  of  natural  rights, 
the  poorest  man  can  read  and  write,  knows  history  and 
geography,  arithmetic  up  to  the  Rule  of  Three — in  fact, 
sufficiently  to  overreach  his  neighbour. 

Still,  in  the  social  scale  of  human  intercourse  the 
bovine  dweller  in  East  Anglia  is  a prince  compared  to 
him.  How  the  heart  shrinks,  in  travelling  from  London, 
when,  the  Border  passed,  the  Scottish  porter  with  a 
howl  sticks  his  head  into  the  carriage  and  bellows 
“ Tackets — are  ye  gaeing  North  ? ” No  doubt  the  man  is 
better  educated  than  his  southern  colleague,  but  as  you 
see  him  once,  and  have  no  time  to  learn  his  inward 
grace,  his  lack  of  outward  polish  jars  upon  you.  After 
the  porter  comes  the  group  of  aged  men  at  Lockerbie, 
all  seated  in  the  rain,  precisely  as  their  forbears  sat 
when  Carlyle  lived  at  Craigenputtock.  Then  come 
barefoot  boys  selling  the  “ Daily  Mail,”  the  “ Herald,” 
and  “ Review,”  till  Glasgow  in  its  horror  and  its  gloom 
receives  you,  and  you  lose  all  hope. 

Throughout  Salvagia  “Thank  you”  and  “If  you 
please  ” are  terms  unknown.  In  railway  trains  we  spit 
upon  the  floor  and  wipe  our  boots  upon  the  cushions, 
just  to  show  our  independence  ; in  cars  and  omnibuses 
take  the  best  seats,  driving  the  weaker  to  the  wall  like 
cattle  in  a pen.  In  streets  we  push  the  women  into  the 
gutters,  “ It’s  only  just  a woman”  being  our  excuse. 
Our  hearts  we  wear  so  distant  from  our  sleeves  that  the 
rough  frieze  of  which  our  coats  are  made  abrades  the 
cuticle  of  everyone  it  touches.  Our  reverend  novelists, 
’tis  true,  have  found  out  much  about  us,  previously  quite 
unsuspected  by  ourselves  ; but  then  their  works  are  not 
for  home  consumption,  but  sell  in  England  and  America, 
where,  I understand,  they  touch  the  cords  of  the  Great 
National  Heart,  and  loose  the  strings  of  the  Great 
National  Pocket. 

Back  to  our  village — “ Gart-na-cloich,”  I think  the 
name,  meaning  the  enclosure  of  the  stones.  Stony 
indeed  the  country,  stony  the  folks,  the  language, 
manners,  and  all  else  pertaining  to  it.  Even  the  Para- 
meras  outside  Avila,  where  every  boulder  is  a tear  that 
Jesus  wept,  is  not  more  sterile.  Not  that  Jesus  had 
ever  aught  to  do  with  Gart-na-cloich.  The  deity 
worshipped  there  is  Dagon,  or  some  superfetated 
Moloch  born  in  Geneva. 

In  no  Salvagian  village  is  there  any  room  for  a gentle 
God,  a God  of  love  and  pity.  “ Nane  of  your  Peters  ; 
gie  me  Paul,”  is  constantly  in  everybody’s  mouth,  for 
every  dweller  in  Salvagia  is  a theologian.  Faith  is 
our  touchstone,  and  good  works  are  generally  damned 
throughout  the  land  as  savouring  of  Erastianism.  Only 
believe,  that  is  sufficient.  “ Show  me  your  moral  man,” 
exclaims  the  preacher,  “ and  I will  straight  demolish 
him  ” ; the  congregation  nod  assent,  being  well  con- 
vinced “ your  moral  man”  is  not  a denizen  of  Gart- 
na-cloich,  or,  if  he  was,  that  the  profession  of  a “ cold 
morality  ” on  earth  must  lead  to  everlasting  fire,  in  the 
only  other  world  they  hear  of  from  the  pulpit. 

Our  sexual  immorality,  and  the  high  rate  of  illegiti- 
macy, we  explain  as  follows.  Who  would  buy  a barren 
cow  or  mare?  Therefore,  as  we  cannot  buy  our  wives  and 
sell  them,  if  they  prove  unprofitable,  ’tis  well  to  try 
them  in  advance,  and  as  our  law  follows  the  Pandects 
of  Justinian,  being  more  merciful  to  those  who  come 
into  a hard  world  through  no  fault  of  their  own  than 
that  of  England,  the  matter  is  put  right  after  a year  or 
so,  and  all  are  pleased.  That  which  a thing  is  worth 
is  what  it  brings  we  teach  our  children  from  their 
earliest  days  ; we  inculcate  it  in  our  schools,  at  mart 
and  fair,  in  church,  at  bed  and  board,  and  that  accounts 
for  the  hide-bound  view  we  take  of  everything. 
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Anger  and  love  move  us  not  much  : we  seldom  come 
to  blows  after  the  fashion  of  the  people  in  the  myste- 
rious region  that  we  call  “ up  about  England.”  A 
stand-up  fight  with  knock-down  blows  is  not  our  way, 
not  for  the  lack  of  courage  but  from  excess  of  caution 
and  the  knowledge  that  we  have  intuitively  that  calumny 
kills  further  off  than  blows.  How  we  get  married  is  a 
mystery  I have  never  solved,  for  no  Salvagian  ever 
seems  heartily  to  wish  for  anything,  or,  if  he  does,  is  far 
too  cautious  to  make  his  wishes  known.  Perhaps  that  is 
the  reason  why  the  Germans  drive  us  out  from  business 
as  easily  as  the  Norwegian  rat  expels  the  original  black 
rat,  or  the  European  extirpates  the  natives  of  Australia. 

Withal,  we  have  our  qualities,  but  well  concealed, 
and  only  to  be  found  after  a residence  of  fifty  years 
amongst  us.  In  spite  of  kail-yard  tales,  we  really  snivel 
little,  and  cant  not  much  more  than  our  neighbours  ; 
and  we  have  humour,  though  the  kail-yarders  record  it 
not,  for  fear  of  troubling  the  Great  Heart  which  only 
likes  “a  joke,”  and  is  impervious  either  to  wit  or 
humour.  Sometimes  we  have  a touch  of  pathos  in  our 
composition  which  startles,  coming  as  it  does  from  un- 
suspected sources. 

In  Gart-na-cloich  there  dwelt  one  Mistress  Campbell, 
a widow  and  the  mother  of  four  sons,  all  what  we  call 
“ weel-doing  ” lads — that  is,  not  given  to  drink,  good 
workers,  attenders  at  the  church,  and  not  of  those  who 
pass  their  “ Sawbath”  lounging  about  and  spitting  as 
they  criticize  mankind. 

Going  to  church  with  us  replaces  charity — that  is,  it 
covers  an  infinity  of  things.  A man  may  cheat  and 
drink,  be  cruel  to  animals,  avaricious,  anything  you 
please,  so  that  he  goes  to  church  ; he  still  remains  a 
Christian  and  enters  heaven  by  his  faith  alone.  Our 
faith  we  take  from  “ Paul,”  our  doctrine  from  Hippo, 
so  that  we  need  do  nought  but  bow  the  knee  to  our 
own  virtues,  secure  in  our  salvation. 

No  one  could  say  that  Mistress  Campbell’s  cottage 
was  neat  or  picturesque.  No  roses  climbed  the  walls, 
nor  did  the  honeysuckle  twine  round  the  eaves.  For 
flowers  a ragged  mullein  growing  in  a wall,  a plant  of 
rue,  one  of  “old  man,”  with  camomile  and  gillyflowers, 
did  duty.  Apple  and  damson  trees  grew  round  the 
“ toon,”  the  fruit  of  which  was  as  bitter  as  a sloe.  Beside 
the  door  the  cheesestone  with  its  iron  ring,  a “ stoup  ” 
for  water  shaped  like  a little  barrel,  a “feal”  spade, 
and  a rusty  sickle  lying  in  the  mud,  gave  promise  of 
the  interior  graces  of  the  house. 

Inside  the  acrid  smell  of  peat,  with  rancid  butter, 
and  the  national  smell  of  whisky  spilt  and  left  to  dry, 
assailed  your  nostrils. 

All  round  the  kitchen  stood  press  beds  in  which  the 
children  slept.  Before  the  fire  grey  woollen  stockings 
dried  whilst  scones  were  baking,  and  underneath  the 
table  lay  a collie  dog  or  two  snapping  at  flies. 

The  inner  room  had  the  peculiar  musty  smell  of 
rooms  which  only  serve  for  great  occasions.  Upon  the 
walls  a picture  of  Jerusalem  set  forth  in  a kind  of  uphill 
view,  balanced  by  a sampler  which  may  have  been  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Maze  at  Hampton  Court,  the 
Fountains  at  Versailles,  or  almost  anything  you  chose, 
according  to  the  point  of  vision.  Not  tidy  or  con- 
venient was  the  house,  but  still  a home  of  the  peculiar 
kind  that  race  and  climate  made  acceptable  to  the 
dwellers  in  it. 

The  widow’s  faith  was  great,  her  household  linen 
clean,  and  her  chief  pride,  after  her  sons,  was  centred 
in  her  cows,  called  in  Salvagia  “kye.”  She  liked  to 
sit  in  church  and  fall  asleep,  as  pious  people  do  during 
the  sermon.  Seated  between  her  sons,  her  Bible  in  a 
handkerchief  scented  with  lavender,  she  had  the  faith 
not  merely  able  to  move  mountains,  but  with  her  Bible 
for  a lever,  had  she  but  got  a fulcrum,  to  move  the 
world  itself.  She  knew  her  church  was  right,  the 
others  wrong,  and  that  sufficed  her  ; and,  for  the  rest, 
she  did  her  duty  to  her  sons  and  cows  and  to  her 
neighbours. 

Years  passed  by,  the  world  wagged  pretty  much  as 
usual  in  Gart-na-cloich  ; sometimes  a neighbour  died, 
and  we  enjoyed  his  funeral  in  the  way  we  love  with 
whisky,  whilst  we  listened  in  the  house  of  woe  to  the 
set  phrases  of  the  minister  which  use  has  constituted  a 
sort  of  liturgy. 

Winter  succeeded  summer,  and  day  night,  without  a 


thing  to  break  the  dreary  life  we  think  the  best  of  lives 
because  we  know  no  other. 

Years  sat  but  lightly  upon  Mistress  Campbell  ; for 
she  had  attained  the  time  of  life  when  countrywomen 
in  Salvagia  seem  to  mummify  and  time  does  nothing  on 
them.  Her  sons  grew  up,  her  cows  continued  to  give 
milk,  the  rent  was  paid  in  season.  Nothing  disturbed 
her  life,  and  folk  began  almost  to  murmur  against 
Providence  for  his  neglect  to  visit  her. 

Then  came  a season  with  the  short  fierce  spell  of 
heat  which  goes  before  the  thunderstorm,  and  consti- 
tutes our  summer.  In  every  burn  the  children  paddled, 
and  in  Glasgow  honest  burgesses  went  for  their  yearly 
wash  to  the  region  which  they  know  as  “ doon  the 
watter.” 

A little  river,  in  which  before  the  days  of  knowledge 
kelpies  were  wont  to  live,  flows  past  the  village. 

Its  glory  is  a pool  (we  call  it  linn)  known  as  the  Linn- 
a-Hamish.  Here  the  pool  below  the  stream  spreads 
out  and  babbles  over  stones  mostly  worn  flat  by  the 
action  of  the  stream,  as  proverbs  are  worn  smooth  in  the 
current  of  men’s  speech.  The  boys  delight  to  throw 
these  flat  stones  edgeways  in  the  air,  to  hear  the  curious 
muffled  sound  they  make  when  falling  in  the  water,  which 
they  call  a “ dead  man’s  bell.”  Alders  fringe  the  bank, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  pool  a little  grassy  promontory 
juts  out,  on  which  cows  stand  swinging  their  tails,  and 
meditate,  to  at  least  as  good  a purpose  as  philosophers. 
The  linn  lies  dark  and  sullen,  and  a line  of  bubbles 
rising  to  the  top  shows  where  the  current  runs  below  the 
surface.  In  a lagoon  a pike  has  basked  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  In  our  mythology,  one  Hamish  met  his 
death  in  the  dark  water,  but  why  or  wherefore  is 
uncertain.  Tradition  says  the  place  is  dangerous,  and 
the  country  people  count  it  a daring  feat  to  swim 
across. 

There  the  four  sons  of  Mistress  Campbell  went  to 
bathe,  and  all  were  drowned.  Passing  the  village,  I 
heard  the  Celtic  Coronach,  which  lingers  to  show  us 
how  our  savage  ancesters  wailed  for  their  dead,  and  to 
remind  us  that  the  step  which  separates  us  from  the 
other  animals  is  short.  I asked  a woman  for  whom  the 
cry  was  raised.  She  answered,  “ For  the  four  sons  of 
Lilias  Campbell.”  In  the  stupid  way  one  asks  a ques- 
tion in  the  face  of  any  shock,  I said,  “ What  did  she  say 
or  do  when  they  were  brought  home  dead  ? ” 

“Say?”  said  the  woman;  “nothing;  n’er  a word. 
She  just  gaed  out  and  milked  the  kye.” 

R.  B.  CuNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

MAORI  TATTOOING* 

THE  hero  Mataora  had  to  wife  the  beautiful  Niwareka. 

But  one  day  for  some  slight  cause  he  struck  her, 
and  the  angry  beauty  fled  to  her  father  Uetonga,  who 
dwelt  in  the  spirit  world.  Thither  followed  Mataora, 
grieving  and  remorseful,  and  with  repentant  vows 
melted  his  wife’s  anger  so  that  she  consented  to  return 
with  him  to  earth.  Before  they  went  on  their  way 
Uetonga  looked  at  the  tattoo  marks  on  Mataora ’s 
face.  They  were  of  the  ancient  chiselled  kind,  until 
then  customary  among  the  Maori  people.  These,  with 
his  magic  power,  Uetonga  wiped  away,  and  in  their 
place  adorned  Mataora  with  the  punctured  spirals  and 
scroll-work  which  tattoo-workers  have  faithfully  copied 
to  this  day.  And  Mataora  and  Niwareka  reached  earth 
again  safely,  and  lived  there  happily,  and  she  bore  him 
a son.  But  because  Mataora  had  not  fulfilled  the 
bargain  he  had  made  with  the  guardian  of  the  door 
of  Death,  the  Polynesian  Cerberus,  to  whom  he  had 
promised  Niwareka’s  cloak  as  gate-money,  it  was 
ordained  that  thenceforth  no  mortal  should  return  alive 
from  the  under-world. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  South  Sea  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  which  tells  us  the  origin  of  Moko,  or  the  art 
of  latter-day  tattooing  amongst  the  Maori.  The  older 
style — Mokokuri — was  practised  by  the  demigod  Mani, 
who,  in  addition  to  such  trifling  feats  as  lassooing  the 
sun  and  fishing  New  Zealand  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  found  time  to  divert  himself  by  tattooing 
the  muzzle  of  a dog — whence  dogs  went  with  black 
muzzles  as  we  see  them  even  now.  Custom  must,  we 

* “ Moko  ; or,  Maori  Tattooing.”  By  Major-General  Robley. 
London  : Chapman  & Hall.  1896. 
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suppose,  compel  us  to  write  “ tattoo,”  though  it  is  as 
clumsy  and  vulgarized  a form  of  tatau  as  “ taboo  ” is  of 
tapu.  The  older  or  pre-Mataoran  decorative  work 
dealt  less  in  curves  and  spirals,  and  more  in  straight 
lines,  angles,  and  cross-cuts.  It  represented,  in  short, 
the  severer  simplicity  of  the  (Polynesian)  Doric  spirit  as 
contrasted  with  the  sinuous  scrolls  and  curling  volutes 
of  the  Ionic  that  was  destined  to  supplant  it.  To  find  a 
Corinthian  style  we  must  quit  New  Zealand  and  study  the 
luxuriant  fancy  of  the  Marquesan  or  the  daring  designs 
of  the  Tahitian  artists.  The  dignified  Maori  confined 
himself  to  arabesques  ; he  shunned,  like  any  Saracen, 
attempts  to  copy  living  forms.  The  lighter-minded 
Sandwich  Islander  rejoiced  in  such  patterns  as  a row  of 
goats — tattooed  on  the  inside  of  a chief  s arm — and 
images  of  birds  and  sharks  executed  with  a power  and 
dash  sufficient  to  excite  envy  in  the  bosom  of  any  hairy, 
bepunctured  British  tar  who  compared  them  with  his 
own  mermaids,  anchors,  and  full-rigged  ships.  As  for 
the  Marquesans,  amongst  them  “ a man  of  mark”  was 
not  only  tattooed  from  neck  to  heels— like  Mr.  Louis 
Becke’s  Harry  of  Yap — but  had,  perhaps,  half  his  face 
darkened  as  well.  Marquesan  taste  revelled  in  chequer 
patterns,  in  solid  disks  and  quoit-shaped  rings,  and  in 
quaint  bands  round  the  limbs.  There  are  many  who 
support  the  claims  of  the  Marquesans  to  dispute  with 
New  Zealand  tattooers  the  palm  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
awards  to  the  latter. 

When  Abel  Jansen  Tasman  discovered  New  Zealand — 
an  achievement  dated  as  long  ago  as  the  days  in  which 
our  first  Charles  was  endeavouring  to  settle  old  scores 
with  his  Faithful  Commons — he  observed  no  tattooing 
on  the  faces  of  the  natives.  Hence  it  is  suggested  that 
the  art  of  Moko  arose  after  his  day.  But  Tasman  only 
saw  Maoriland.  Whether  spurred  onward  by  the  dread 
of  scurvy,  or  drawn  homeward  by  the  charms  of  Maria 
van  Diemen,  at  any  rate  he  fled  from  the  islands  with- 
out setting  foot  on  them.  What  he  did  not  see  or  did  not 
note  of  them  and  their  inhabitants  was  so  much  that 
there  need  be  no  surprise  that  his  distant  glimpses  of  the 
Maori  did  not  reveal  to  him  the  blue  tattoo  lines  on  their 
brown  faces.  But  that  the  New  Zealand  Maori  brought 
tattooing  with  them  from  Polynesia  is  a matter  of 
reasonable  certitude.  Their  instruments  used  for  mark- 
ing were  virtually  the  same  as  those  of  their  tropical 
congeners  ; both,  for  instance,  before  the  iron  age  of 
the  nineteenth  century  often  used  the  wing-bones  of 
sea-birds  to  make  their  tiny  chisels.  Both  observed 
the  law  of  tapu  under  which  the  male  patients,  whilst 
undergoing  the  process  of  puncturing,  were  sacred, 
immensely  to  their  own  inconvenience  ; for  they  had  to 
dwell  apart  and  might  not  even  touch  food  with  their 
hands.  Without,  however,  assigning  to  Moko  a local 
or  very  recent  origin,  it  might  be  interesting  to  specu- 
late as  to  the  source  of  its  peculiar  patterns,  and 
especially  as  to  the  relation  of  these  with  the  well- 
known  and  in  many  ways  admirable  wood-carving  of 
the  Maori.  Did  the  Moko  artists  transfer  designs  used 
by  the  skilful  carvers  of  panels,  door-posts,  clubs,  and 
the  grotesque  figure-heads  on  the  prows  of  canoes,  or 
did  the  wood-carvers  borrow  and  reproduce  the  lines 
and  curves  of  the  Moko  ? General  Robley,  in  the 
finely  illustrated  volume  before  us,  inclines  to  the  latter 
belief.  But  then  when  Moko  is  in  question  he  is,  very 
properly,  an  enthusiast  as  well  as  an  investigator.  For 
the  inspiration  of  the  patterns,  whether  on  wood  or  skin, 
one  must  go  to  nature,  where  they  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  spirals  of  sea-shells,  the  tracery  on  the 
skin  of  lizards  and  the  bark  of  trees,  and  even,  it  may 
be,  in  the  curious  fluting  and  natural  scroll-work  on 
the  tall  cliff's  of  the  calcareous  clay  called  papa  in  New 
Zealand. 

But,  however  the  Moko  artist  learned  his  designs,  he 
was  a painstaking  and  conscientious  craftsman  in 
imprinting  them  on  his  subject.  No  black-and-white 
draughtsman  of  our  time,  no  wood-cutter,  etcher,  or 
line-engraver,  worked  with  slower  deliberation.  The 
outlines  were  first  drawn  with  charcoal  or  red  ochre. 
Thus  was  the  accuracy  of  curve  and  scroll-work  ensured. 
Then,  inch  by  inch,  the  lines  were  cut  or  pricked  out 
on  the  quivering,  but  unflinching,  human  copper-plate. 
The  blood  was  wiped  away  and  the  narahu  (blue  dye) 
infused.  In  the  course  of  weeks,  months,  or  years,  as 
leisure,  wealth,  or  endurance  permitted,  the  work  was 


completed.  In  no  other  society  did  the  artist  have  his 
patron  so  completely  at  his  mercy.  Not  only  was  a 
Moko  expert  of  true  ability  a rarity  for  whose  services 
there  was  always  an  “effective  demand,”  but,  if  not 
well  paid  for  his  labours,  the  tattooer  could  make  his 
sitter  suffer  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  could  adroitly 
increase  the  acute  anguish  which  had,  as  a point  of 
honour,  to  be  endured  without  cry  or  complaint  ; or  he 
could  coolly  bungle  the  execution  of  the  design,  or  leave 
it  unfinished,  and  betake  himself  to  a more  generous 
customer.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  tattooing  chant 
quoted  by  General  Robley  deals  with  the  subject  entirely 
from  the  artist’s  standpoint,  and  emphasizes  the  busi- 
ness principles  upon  which  he  went  to  work.  It  was 
this  song  that  Alfred  Domett  (Robert  Browning’s 
Waring)  must  have  had  in  his  mind  when,  in  his  New 
Zealand  poem,  he  thus  described  the  moko  on  the  face 
of  the  chief  Tangi-Moana  : — 

“ And  finer,  closer  spirals  of  dark  blue 

Were  never  seen  than  in  his  cheek’s  tattoo  ; 

Fine  as  if  engine-turned  those  cheeks  declared 
No  cost  to  fee  the  artist  had  been  spared  ; 

That  many  a basket  of  good  maize  had  made 
That  craftsman  careful  how  he  tapped  his  blade, 
And  many  a greenstone  trinket  had  been  given 
To  get  his  chisel-flint  so  deftly  driven.” 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  owner  of  an 
unusually  well  executed  face  was  apt  to  become  a 
superior  and  intolerable  person.  He  united  in  himself 
the  £ tues  and  vices  of  a chieftain  of  high  degree 
(shecth’  by  the  elaborateness  of  his  face-pattern),  of  a 
professional  beauty,  of  a brave  man  able  to  endure 
pain,  of  the  owner  of  a unique  picture,  and  of  an 
acknowledged  art  critic.  In  one  or  other  of  these 
capacities  he  made  life  burdensome  to  his  acquaintance. 
But  sometimes  retribution  came.  Thus  the  chief  Te 
Pehi,  who  visited  Great  Britain  and  whose  face  was 
the  admiration  of  connoisseurs  at  one  end  of  the  world 
and  the  despair  of  rivals  at  the  other,  posed  with 
success  when  in  England  as  an  authority  on  moko. 
But  after  his  return  to  New  Zealand  he  laid  down  the 
law  once  too  often.  When  a guest  in  the  pah  at 
Kaiapoi  he  jeered  at  a chief  present,  whose  head  he 
declared  to  be  too  badly  tattooed  to  be  worth  cutting 
off  and  selling.  Hell  has  no  fury  like  a woman 
scorned,  or  like  a Maori  whose  moko  has  been  con- 
temned. Te  Pehi  was  promptly  knocked  on  the  head 
he  had  carried  so  high  and  was  duly  eaten.  Perhaps 
the  incident  is  worthy  of  notice  as  the  best  historic 
instance  of  an  art  critic  overtaken  by  vengeance  meet 
and  immediate. 

General  Robley  gossips  in  as  pleasant  and  un- 
pretentious a fashion  of  the  famous  operators  whose 
skill  adorned  the  profession  of  Moko  as  of  the 
heads  which  the  profession  so  adorned.  Of  course,  he 
passes  on  to  tell  of  the  trade  in  heads  which  flourished 
in  the  years  between  1810  and  1830.  In  the  palmy  days 
of  this  singular  traffic  a man  “ with  a really  good  head 
on  his  shoulders  ” was  assuredly  worth  money  to  others 
if  not  to  himself.  His  price  varied  from  a couple  of 
guineas  to  ten  times  as  much.  Dealers  appeared  in 
the  most  unexpected  quarters.  Commodore  Wilkes, 
on  his  voyage  round  the  world,  had  some  difficulty  when 
off  the  New  Zealand  coast  in  procuring  a few  “ baked 
heads.”  It  was  the  steward  of  a missionary  brig  who 
came  to  the  rescue  and  provided — for  a consideration — 
a couple  of  excellent  specimens.  As  trade  grew  brisk, 
slaves,  who,  as  Edward  Trfegear  points  out,  w£re,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  never  tattooed,  were  admitted 
to  that  privilege,  of  course  for  commercial  reasons. 
Maning,  in  that  delightful  book  “Old  New  Zealand,” 
records  the  disgust  with  which  a trader  of  the 
good  old  stamp  told  him  of  the  outrageous  audacity 
of  a rascal  of  a slave  who,  after  being  carefully 
and  exquisitely  tattooed,  impudently  ran  away  with 
his  own  head,  then  under  contract  of  sale,  before  the 
day  of  delivery  had  come.  White  captives  had,  of 
course,  occasionally  to  submit  to  Moko.  One  of  these, 
John  Rutherford,  lived  to  describe  the  process  ; but,  as 
he  claimed  to  have  had  his  face  and  part  of  one  arm 
and  his  chest  tattooed  in  four  hours,  his  account,  like 
much  else  in  his  book,  must  be  taken  with  a grain  of 
salt. 

In  1831  Governor  Darling  issued  in  Sydney  a procla- 
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mation  denouncing  the  traffic  in  heads.  Unlike  many 
humane  proclamations,  this  one  was  followed  up  by 
active  repression.  Missionary  influence  also,  then 
becoming  paramount,  was  exerted  in  the  same  cause. 
So  the  trade  went  the  way  of  cannibalism  and  other 
things  interesting  but  horrible.  And  the  missionaries 
discountenanced  not  only  the  head-trade  but  tattooing 
itself.  General  Robley  heaves  a sigh  over  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  art.  But  it  had  to  go  : in  the  Thirties  the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad,  but  not  to  teach  Moko  : 
reform  was  everywhere  in  the  air,  and  Moko  but  shared 
the  fate  of  institutions  as  time-honoured  as,  if  less 
picturesque  than,  the  art  of  which  General  Robley’s 
capital  book  will  probably  remain  the  standard  record. 

W.  P.  Reeves. 

AN  UNHAPPY  POET. 

“ Bexhill-on-Sea  is  the  haven  for  me 
Whene’er  my  nerves  are  depressed  ; 

For  there’s,  a retreat  where  you  golf  and  you  eat 
And  you  sleep  and  you  dream  and  you  rest ! ” 

THESE  exquisite  words  were  written  by  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and,  it  may  be,  most  popular  of  our 
modern  poets,  Mr.  Clement  Scott.  We  quote  them, 
not  merely  because  their  cadence  has  haunted  us,  and 
it  is  a pleasure  to  write  them  out,  but  also  because  they 
seem  to  epitomize  the  bitter  tragedy  of  their  writer’s 
life. 

Every  great  poet  has  had  some  one  impulse,  to  ^hich 
may  be  traced  all  that  is  finest  in  his  work.  Tt  is  a 
function  of  criticism  to  determine  in  each  case  what 
that  impulse  was.  Some  poets  have  been  impelled  by 
a love  either  of  Liberty,  or  of  Truth,  or  of  Pleasure,  or 
of  their  native  land  ; others,  again— and  it  may  be  that 
their  work  is  the  most  enduring,  rb  Trongnuoraror — 
by  a love  of  Nature.  Wordsworth  loved  Nature  in  all 
her  manifestations  ; to  him  sky,  air,  water,  landscape, 
were  all  impressive  and  suggestive.  Shelley  was  more 
particularly  “ the  poet  of  the  Clouds.”  Swinburne  is 
the  poet  of  the  Sea.  And  Mr.  Clement  Scott  is  th.e 
poet  of  the  Seaside. 

Circumstances,  the  curse  of  poets,  compel  this  man 
to  live  in  London,  driving  him  in  and  out  of  glaring 
theatres,  up  and  down  Fleet  Street.  It  is  fearful  to 
think  of  his  soul  being  slowly  crushed  by  so  uncongenial 
a life.  Many,  many  are  the  poems  he  has  written 
about  this  or  that  seaside  resort.  Some  of  them,  in- 
deed, have  evidently  been  written  during  a happy 
holiday,  and  are  instinct  with  the  joyous  spirit  of 
Saturday-to-Monday.  But  most,  alas  ! have  been 
wrung  from  him  in  smoky  exile,  and  are  suffused  with 
melancholy,  subdued,  nostalgic.  As  in  the  lines  written 
recently  and  quoted  above,  he  writes  most  often,  not 
with  Horace’s  mild  desire  for  the  Sabine  farm,  but 
rather  with  Byron’s  terrible  longing  for  Ravenna.  Let 
our  readers  turn  to  his  volume,  “ Lays  and  Lyrics.” 

It  was  published  eight  years  ago,  but  the  spray  is 
still  salt  upon  its  pages.  When  Scott  (in  the  case  of 
such  a man  we  make  no  apology  for  dropping  the  Mr.) 
ings  the  praises  of  this  or  that  resort,  he  does  it  with 
an  art  so  magical  that  we  seem,  ourselves,  as  we  read, 
to  be  treading  the  jetty,  or  the  sand,  or  the  marine 
parade,  as  the  case  may  be.  Of  Brighton  he  writes  : — 
“ Wandering  waves  on  the  shingle  dash, 

The  sky’s  too  blue  for  a thoughtless  tear  ; 

■ I t 1 t 

Lazily  lost  in  a dream  we  sit — 

Maidens’  eyes  are  a waveless  mere — - 
There’s  many  a vow  when  seagulls  flit, 

And  many  a sigh  when  lamps  are  lit, 

And  many  a kiss  upon  Brighton  Pier.” 

And  of  Boulogne  : — 

“ Old  Albion’s  coast  isn’t  lively,  is  it? 

There  are  jollier  places,  you’ll  all  agree  ; 

So  cross  the  Channel,  and  come  to  visit 
Our  holiday  life  at  Boulogne-on-Sea.” 

Scott,  j'ou  see,  is  not  faithful  to  one  love.  Wffat  poet 
ever  was  ? As  the  Pagan  hymned  Chloe,  and  Lydia, 
and  Cynara,  and  Phyllis,  so  does  Scott  delight  “to 
softly  praise  ” — his  own  expression — places  innumer- 
able on  our  coast.  He  describes  how  he  once  found 
himself  “on  Margate  Pier,  in  a riotous  round  of 


women  and  wine  ” ; and  how  “ the  Margate  air  was 
piercing  sweet  to  the  world  and  ” him.  His  soft 
praises  of  Cromer  are  too  well  known  to  the  admirers 
of  Mr.  Isidor  de  Lara  and  the  readers  of  the  “ Daily 
Telegraph”  to  need  repetition.  Indeed,  though  he  has 
been  enamoured  often,  he  has  never  written  so 
passionately  as  about  “ Poppyland.”  The  Cornish 
coast  is  the  only  one  of  his  loves  that  would  seem  to 
have  left  any  bitterness  in  his  bosom.  We  hold  that 
the  love  tragedies  of  a poet  are  as  sacred  as  those  of 
any  other  man,  but  we  must  confess  we  are  curious  to 
know  what  prompted  this  poet  to  write  so  sombrely  of 
“ The  rocks  and  the  caves 

Where  the  sea  birds  find  their  houses,  and  ignorant 
folks  their  graves.” 

When  he  deals  with  more  direct  passions,  with  the  love 
of  a man  for  a woman,  he  is  less  happy  perhaps.  Now 
and  again,  however,  the  lady  addressed  seems  to  be 
rather  an  abstraction,  a symbol  for  some  seaside  resort, 
and  in  these  poems  he  is  at  his  best.  Take,  for  example, 
from  the  poem  he  calls  “ Violet  ” that  stanza  which 
runs  thus  : — 

“You  meet  me  with  your  beauty  unimpaired — 

I greet  you  with  dull  sorrow  in  my  face  ; 

You,  with  your  haunting  face,  that  souls  ensnared — 

I with  a past  no  praying  can  retrace  ! 

You  can  remember  nothing — you  are  fair  ! 

The  roses  all  are  dead  that  you  have  smelt  ; 

You  sit  and  laugh  at  men  who  loved  your  hair — 

I sigh  for  dear  dead  kisses  I have  felt.” 

In  this  stanza  the  sentiment,  the  lilt,  the  imagery,  are 
all  the  poet’s  own.  Only  the  italics  are  ours.  It  is  possible 
that  a careless  reader  would  imagine  that  the  lines  were 
really  addressed  to  some  lady.  We  prefer  to  think — 
indeed,  we  are  sure — that  they  were  addressed  to  some 
seaside  resort,  whose  identity  is  cunningly  veiled  under 
the  pseudonym  of  “Violet,”  lest  Cromer  or  another 
should  wax  jealous.  Surely  it  would  be  rather  prosaic 
to  speak  of  a lady’s  beauty  as  being  “ unimpaired.”  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  take  it  that,  say,  Broadstairs  is 
apostrophized,  then  “not  built  over”  would  be  the 
meaning,  and  the  phrase  would  be  felicitous  and 
pretty.  Surely,  again,  no  lady,  worthy  of  the  name, 
would  sit  down  on  a chair  and  guffaw  at  men  who  had 
loved  her  hair,  even  though  their  proceeding  had  seemed 
ridiculous.  We  are  sure  that  the  h in  “ hair  ” is  a con- 
versational sort  of  h,  dropped  in  to  hide  a sly  reference 
to  ozone.  A popular  seaside  resort,  moreover,  can 
afford  to  “laugh”  at  the  defection  of  a few  visitors 
more  or  less. 

From  such  lines  as  these,  which  do,  indeed,  offer 
many  difficulties  to  the  commentator,  it  is  pleasant  to 
turn  to  those  simpler  poems  in  which  Scott  bids  God’s 
speed  to  those  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  “ Lookup, 
old  boy,”  he  says  to  Mr.  Brough, 

“ our  eyes  their  story  tells, 

We  have  not  come  for  weepings  or  farewells.” 
Who  but  this  dexterous  artist  could  have  thought  of 
employing  that  emotional  third-person-singular  in  the 
first  line  ? Who,  again,  but  he  could  have  said,  when 
Mr.  Hare  was  going  to  New  York, 

“ He  came  to  us  young,  when  the  stage  was  deprest 
And  needed  his  pruning,  and  lopping,  and  weeding, 

And  alas  ! he  now  leaves  us,  of  artists  the  best, 

A model  of  taste  ! the  perfection  of  breeding  ” ? 

And  who  but  he  could  have  said,  on  a similar  occa- 
sion, 

“ And  when  we  rise  to  heights  supernal, 

We  shall  cry  ‘ Adsum  ! ’ like  the  Colonel  ” ? 

We  must  really  husband  our  quotations.  Yet  we 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  just  one  more.  It  is  the 
last  line  of  an  elegy  on  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  it  is  this  : 

“ Shut  fast  the  gate  ! He’s  sleeping.  Close  the  door  ! ” 

There  is  no  living  man,  save  Scott,  who  could  have 
written  such  poetry  as  this.  But  let  it  be  understood 
that  his  valedictory  or  elegiac  odes,  marvellous  though 
they  are  in  their  expression,  are  not  the  true,  spon- 
taneous outcome  of  his  natural  genius.  His  pen  runs 
far  more  splendidly  when  it  has  been  dipped,  not  in 
tears  for  the  departing  or  the  departed,  but  in  those  yet 
salter  tears  shed  upon  our  coast  by  the  eternal  sea.  Is 
it  not  a tragic  thing  that  this  poet  should  be  chained  in 
our  metropolis,  eating  his  heart  out  for  the  happier 
clime,  escaping  so  seldom  from  his  harsh  bondage  ? 
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The  age  of  Patrons  is  past  ; else,  surely,  Lord  Dc  la 
Warr  would  ere  now  have  insisted  that  Scott  should 
live  always  near  him  in  some  little  cottage  at  Bexhill- 
on-Sea.  But  the  age  of  public  generosity  is  not  yet 
past.  Only  the  other  day,  a Boy  Poet  was  rescued 
from  Silvertown,  where,  in  some  factory,  he  had  been 
slaving.  Between  the  life  and  work  of  Scott  and  of 
Curtice  (was  not  that  the  Boy’s  name  ?)  a close  parallel 
might  be  drawn.  Each  is  a poet  of  the  same  order, 
and  we  venture  to  assert  that  Curtice  never  wrote  any- 
thing finer  than  has  been  written  by  Scott.  Curtice 
w’as  a platelayer  by  trade.  Scott  is  a dramatic  critic. 
Why  should  the  one  be  taken,  the  other  left?  The 
removal  of  the  one  has  not  affected  the  business  of  his 
factory.  Quite  prosaic  hands  can  lay  plates  as  well  as 
his.  Nor,  we  think,  would  the  removal  of  the  other 
damage  our  drama.  His  work  could  be  done  as  well — 
nay  ! better — by  prosaic  hands.  From  the  merely 
literary'  standpoint,  his  work  is  not  good.  He  writes 
that  always  anomalous  thing,  a poet’s  prose,  sadly 
plethoric  and  redundant.  His  column  in  the  “Daily 
Telegraph  ” seems  daily  to  topple  down  under  its  own 
weight.  As  criticism,  his  work  is  still  worse.  Cooped 
in  the  gilded  confinement  of  a stage-box,  Scott’s 
soul  becomes  restless  and  intractable.  The  glare 
of  the  footlights  blinds  his  clear,  poetic  vision. 
He  gives  such  forcible  expression  to  those  feel- 
ings of  friendship  or  enmity,  gratitude  or  revenge 
— fine  motives,  mind  you,  for  poetry  1 — as  must  be 
quite  embarrassing  to  his  admirers,  and  are  even  apt 
to  mislead  a public,  notoriously  unable  to  gauge  the 
peculiarities  of  a poetic  temperament.  Nor  is  it  from 
the  drudgery  of  criticism  alone  that  we  would  take 
him.  Like  Shelley  and  Tennyson,  and  how  many 
others  ! he  has  essayed  to  write  plays.  Like  them,  he 
lacks  the  dramatist’s  touch.  Unable  to  originate  in 
this  line,  he  has  had  to  fall  back  upon  adaptations  from 
the  drama  of  that  city  which  once,  in  a patriotic  spasm, 
he  branded  as  “thoughtless  Paris.”  That  he  should 
have  dallied  with  that  fair  houri,  Boulogne-on-Sea,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  Paris!  “Thoughtless 
Paris  ! ” An  inland-town,  too  ! 

Now,  we  do  earnestly  appeal  to  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession, ever  generous  in  helping  the  oppressed,  and 
not  only  to  that  profession,  but  also  to  all  whose  hearts 
have  been,  like  ours,  gladdened  by  the  poetry  of  this 
man,  to  raise  some  great  fund  which  will  enable  him  to 
flee  away,  with  his  broken  heart  and  his  split  infinitives, 
to  the  shores  of  Bexhill-on-Sea,  there  to  work  out  his 
genius.  It  may  be  that  his  love  for  this  place  is  not 
destined  to  be  life-long.  We  suspect  that  Cromer  was 
the  great  passion  of  his  life.  It  is  not  given  to  any 
man  to  love  twice  with  a devotion  so  ecstatic  as  that 
which  Scott  gave  to  Cromer.  Perhaps  he  knows  that 
that  love  is  always  really  uppermost  in  his  breast, 
and  whispers,  sometimes,  to  himself,  in  paraphrase  of 
another  poet  : — 

“ I have  forgot  much,  Cromer  ! Gone  with  the  wind 

And  thrown  confetti  with  the  riotous  throng, 
Dancing  to  put  thy  red,  lost  poppies  out  of  mind  ; 

But  I was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion. 

Yea  ! Though  I wrote  Bexhill  up, — all  along 
I have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cromer  ! in  my  fashion.” 
But  let  us  not  pry  into  these  heart-secrets.  Let  us, 
rather,  respect  the  spoken  wish  of  the  poet.  Scott  has 
cried  aloud  for  Bexhill-on-Sea.  To  Bexhill-on-Sea  let 
him  go.  Poetry  and  Drama  will  uplift  their  voices  in  a 
sweet  unison  of  praise,  when  they  hear  that  he  is,  at 
length,  living  there.  There,  in  commune  with  the  works 
of  Nature  and  Lord  De  la  Warr,  his  soul  will  be  purged, 
renewed,  exalted.  There  he  will  forget,  and  will  teach 
us  also  to  forget,  the  bad  part  he  once  played  in 
London.  For  “there’s  a retreat  where,”  to  quote 
once  more  his  own  wonderful  words,  he  can  “ rest.” 

CHEZ  ROBINSON. 

Tj'OR  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  the  road,  leaving 
the  margin  of  the  shifty,  sandy,  summer  Loire,  had 
climbed  the  white  cliffs,  and  then,  twisting'  through  a 
little  wood,  pointed  dusty  and  interminable  to  distant 
Tours.  Three  houses  lay  at  the  corner  : one,  a close- 
shuttered,  forbidding  inn  ; the  second,  a little  station 
of  gendarmerie,  to  which  two  bloused  officials  were 


dragging  by  a leg  and  an  arm  the  only  drunken  man 
we  saw  in  France  ; the  third,  a shambling  restaurant, 
“held  by”  Robinson — tea-garden  written  across  the 
face  of  it,  across  its  bare  little  court,  with  arboured 
benches  and  penny-in-the-slot  games,  tea-garden  mean- 
ingless without  the  blare  of  a Bank-holiday.  But  the 
sun,  almost  at  its  noonday  height,  at  more  than  its 
noonday  fierceness,  compelled  us  to  food  and  slumber  : 
our  bicycles  were  clogged  with  the  white  dust  from 
Amboise  to  Vouvray,  and  into  Robinson’s  we  slunk 
uncheerfully.  Two  minutes’  chat  with  Madame,  and 
a great  peace  fell  on  the  tired  travellers.  A white  cloth 
covered  the  middle  of  a bench  : one  end,  as  by  magic, 
glowed  with  a bowl  of  crimson  roses  ; the  other  bore  a 
great  basket  of  pears  and  peaches,  the  delicious  goal  of 
the  dejeuner.  Madame  herself  tripped  towards  us, 
bearing  aloft  a Gargantuan  canteloup,  a ribbed  and 
gnarled  creature  of  the  sun  in  the  valley  of  Rabelais. 
In  niggard  England  we  bring  it  in  with  dessert,  and 
its  honest,  uncouth  flanks  and  rustic  flavour  disgrace  it 
among  waxen  aromatic  fruits  ; here,  in  France,  it  is  a 
glorious  vegetable,  the  stout  and  capable  vanguard  of 
dinner. 

The  perfume  of  the  melon,  warm  and  luscious,  floated 
on  the  air  like  spices  on  a bowl  of  punch.  From  a deep 
well  in  the  courtyard  a handmaiden  vigorously  pumped 
cooling  water  on  a basket  from  which  protruded  the 
gold  foil  of  a bottle  of  the  Grand  Vin  Mousseux  de 
Vouvray.  Through  the  open  windows  of  the  kitchen 
we  could  see  M.  Robinson,  white-clad  and  white-capped, 
bustling  over  the  pans  ; while  Madame  herself,  beam- 
ing with  triumph,  carried  out  a gold-brown  and  shapely 
omelette,  still  heaving  with  internal  fires.  In  its  bland 
structure  there  lurked  some  hint  of  garlic,  maybe,  and 
of  ham,  and  with  subtle  transition  it  led  us  from  the 
pure  vegetable  to  a diet  more  staying  to  hungry  carni- 
vores— to  the  noble  ragofit  that  followed  it.  Ere  the 
last  peach  was  peeled  or  the  last  bubbles  of  wine  burst 
against  our  lips,  coffee  and  cognac  appeared,  and  with 
them  the  chef  himself — benignant,  paternal — to  assure 
himself  that  his  guests  were  well  content.  “ ’Tis  but 
country  fare,”  he  deprecated  ; “ poor  fare  for  Monsieur 
and  Madame,  who  without  doubt  know  Paris  and 
London.”  The  inclusion  of  London  was  a swift  after- 
thought, but  in  it  shone  the  very  genius  of  hospitable 
concession.  We  cheerfully  forswore  our  country,  and 
reassured  him  as  to  our  memories  of  London  cookery. 
As  to  Paris,  we  essayed  a tight-rope  feat ; your  French- 
man is  more  content  with  his  Paris  than  with  himself. 

In  the  garden  at  Robinson’s,  in  the  drowsy  mid-day 
air,  we  thought  over  a point  that  was  brought  to  a 
head  by  our  lunch  and  our  bill.  Here,  faring  like  princes, 
welcomed  like  expected  guests,  we  were  indebted  under 
three  shillings  each  : had  we  been  content  with  a less 
generous  wine  we  would  have  paid  less  than  two. 
Up  and  down  the  glorious  Loire,  from  Orleans  to 
the  sea,  from  the  sea  to  Orleans,  we  had  been  wan- 
dering for  weeks  and  had  found  always  the  same  kindly 
welcome,  the  same  well-ordered  kitchen.  At  the  larger, 
well-appointed  hotels,  where  electric  lights  glittered  and 
where  the  sheets  were  glistening  damask,  the  charges 
were  a little  higher  : at  the  homely  inns,  where  your 
candles  flickered  and  guttered  and  the  homespun  sheets, 
untouched  by  bleaching-powders,  were  fragrant  with 
lavender,  the  prices  were  lower.  But  in  all  they  were 
low'er  than  at  the  most  ordinary  hotel  of  the  most 
ordinary  English  country  town.  At  all  but  one — and 
here  let  Angers  be  pilloried.  It  is  a haunt  of  the  English, 
overrun  by  Americans,  and  in  its  gaunt  square  and 
pretentious  boulevards,  great  barrack-like  hotels  lie 
thick  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  In  one  of  these  we 
found  all  the  ills  the  traveller  knows  ; incivility,  inatten- 
tion, bad  food,  and  a bill  from  which  even  an  Edinburgh 
hotelkeeper  would  have  something  to  learn.  Let  the 
tourist  hasten  through  Angers  ; by  this  sign  he  shall 
remember  it.  In  a country  of  wonderful  castles,  the 
Castle  of  Angers  is  conspicuous  by  its  massive,  girding 
towers,  pared  off  accurately  to  the  level  of  the  ramparts, 
as  if  a Titanic  plane  had  passed  over  them.  History 
and  the  guide-books  declare  that  a king,  jealous  for  his 
castle  at  Saumur,  had  defaced  the  rival  castle.  Never 
was  any  explanation  less  probable  : without  doubt  the 
king  had  issued  his  orders  after  paying  a bill  at  the 
Grand  Hotel. 
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What  is  the  secret  of  the  dearness  and  dreary  mono- 
tony of  our  English  hotels  ? From  Aberdeen  to 
Brighton,  from  Cornwall  to  Lincoln,  one  has  to  choose 
between  the  same  two  evils  : the  huge  caravanserai 
furnished  from  Tottenham  Court  Road,  with  its  service 
of  inhuman  automata  and  its  stereotyped  burlesque  of 
what  we  call  a French  dinner;  or  the  “something 
Arms  ” with  its  slipshod  attendants  and  indescribable 
routine  of  soup,  roast,  and  tart.  And  yet  the  English 
travel  more,  eat  more,  drink  more,  and  are  prepared 
to  pay  more  than  any  other  race.  There  is  no  village, 
no  country  town  in  Britain,  where  fruits  and  vegetables, 
fowls  and  eggs,  might  not  be  produced  cheaply  and 
abundantly.  There  are  few  places  where  fish  and  shell- 
fish should  be  inaccessible,  and  our  meat  is  incom- 
parably better  than  that  within  reach  of  the  French 
hotelkeeper.  Race  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
The  English  are  gross  and  careless  in  their  appetites  ; 
and  yet  M.  Robinson,  ofVouvray,  is  the  grandson  of 
an  Englishman.  Religion  has  something  to  do  with  it ; 
the  weekly  necessity  of  making  the  Friday  maigre  food 
palatable  is  a continual  education  in  the  art  of  cookery. 
And  yet  the  Irish  hotels  are  the  worst  in  the  world. 
Sex  has  much  to  do  with  it ; the  chef  at  a little  hotel  in 
the  Vendee  was  a boy  of  seventeen,  and  we  honoured 
him  more  than  the  most  fat  and  florid  English  treasure 
we  have  known.  Above  all,  the  making  of  large  profits 
on  the  sale  of  drinks  has  much  to  do  with  it.  In  wine 
districts,  where  the  profit  on  wine  is  almost  non- 
existent, the  cookery  is  best,  the  hotels  most  comfort- 
able. As  one  recedes  from  them,  and  the  wine  list 
becomes  more  obtrusively  submitted  to  one’s  notice, 
the  other  sides  of  the  hotel  become  worse.  But,  how- 
ever we  attempt  to  explain  it,  the  expense  and  discom- 
fort at  English  hotels  are  the  chief  reasons  that  send  so 
many  of  us  across  the  Channel,  and  that  prevent  the 
masses  of  the  middle  and  professional  classes  from  re- 
peated little  trips  in  England.  As  the  ring  of  brewers, 
distillers,  and  publicans  have  failed,  will  not  some  other 
set  attempt  to  provide  for  England  ? 

THE  PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

IN  the  absence  of  the  regular  musical  critic  of  the 
“ Saturday  Review,”  I have  been  asked  by  the 
Editor  to  say  something  about  the  Promenade  series  of 
concerts  inaugurated  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  on  Saturday 
night.  These  concerts  fulfil  a most  useful  function  ; for 
though  the  fashionable  world  is  away  in  the  country, 
at  the  seaside,  or  on  the  Continent,  there  are  many  folk 
remaining  in  London  who  do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  listen  to  orchestral  music  on  the  cool  long  even- 
ings of  September  and  October  as  well  as  on  the  short 
hot  evenings  of  June  and  July.  Mr.  Robert  Newman, 
the  enterprising  manager,  has  re-engaged  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Wood,  who  is  gradually  acquiring  a reputation  as  a 
conductor  of  intelligence  and  energy  ; the  orchestra, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Payne,  is  good, 
and  if  only  the  strings  were  more  numerous  would  be 
still  better  ; and  if  most  of  the  instrumental  and  vocal 
soloists  are  public  “favourites,”  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  worse  on  that  account. 

There  was  a pot-pourri  programme  on  the  opening 
evening,  but  during  last  week,  with  the  exception  of 
two  “ popular  ” nights,  the  first  part  of  the  programme 
was  devoted  to  some  particular  composer.  Wagner 
headed  the  list,  Sullivan  and  Mendelssohn  followed  ; 
and  Beethoven,  though  not  least,  came  last.  Whether 
this  dividing  the  sheep  from  the  goats  is  altogether  an 
advantage  seems  open  to  question.  One  can  very  well 
spend  an  hour  or  two  with  Beethoven,  for  he  was  a 
master  of  many  moods  ; but  Mendelssohn,  for  instance, 
whatever  his  gifts,  might  better  be  described  as  a 
master  of  many  mannerisms.  As  a rule  composers, 
like  pickles,  are  best  mixed.  Still,  there  is  something 
to  say  in  favour  of  the  plan.  One  name  draws  one 
section  of  the  public  ; another,  another  ; and  thus  each 
in  turn  can  enjoy  undisturbed  its  particular  fancy.  The 
musical  world,  and  especially  the  world  of  amateurs,  is 
much  given  to  narrow-mindedness  ; the  name,  rather 
than  the  works  themselves,  forms  the  attraction.  Then 
again,  in  certain  cases — and  here  readers  must  think 
specially  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner — a programme 
arranged  so  as  to  show  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 


master  has  educational  value,  and  is  therefore  profit- 
able. But  exception  must  be  taken  to  such  items  as 
the  “Tannhauser”  March,  played  by  the  Park  sisters 
as  a “ Cornet  Quartet,”  with  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment. Some  of  the  audience  applauded,  but  others — 
and,  let  us  hope,  with  righteous  indignation  at  this 
vulgarization  of  Wagner  rather  than  at  the  unsatisfac- 
tory playing — hissed,  and  even  hooted.  One  may  for- 
give the  four  cornettists,  for  probably  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  enormity  of  their  crime,  and  may  have 
thought  they  were  blowing  to  the  greater  glory  of 
Wagner.  The  reception  given  to  their  efforts  was, 
perhaps,  a sufficient  punishment,  and,  let  us  hope,  suffi- 
cient warning  to  them  for  the  future.  Mr.  Wood  played 
the  “Tannhauser”  Overture,  and  his  version  was  highly 
commendable  ; but  in  the  other  Wagner  numbers  the 
effect  was  not  always  commensurate  with  the  earnest- 
ness which  he  displayed.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  things  are  liable  to  go  a little  wrong 
on  the  first  nights  of  a season. 

According  to  long-established  custom  the  concerts 
are  styled  “ Promenade”  ; and  there  was  a time  when, 
so  far  as  the  area  was  concerned,  they  were  rightly  so 
designated.  But  the  promenader  of  the  olden  days 
used  to  lounge  rather  than  keep  step  with  the  music, 
and  thus  the  effect  was  as  disturbing  to  the  eye  as  that 
of  the  lady’s  fan  whilst  Billow  was  playing.  “You, 
madam,”  said  the  pianist,  rising  from  his  seat  and 
addressing  the  lady,  “ are  disturbing  me  ; for  you  are 
fanning  in  triple  time,  but  I am  playing  in  common 
time.”  However,  the  quiet  behaviour  of  the  audience 
on  the  opening  night  was  most  noticeable.  Does  it 
show  an  advance  in  taste,  or  merely  better  manners  ? 

Peripateticus. 

REFLECTIONS  FROM  THE  RAND. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Johannesburg,  17  August,  1896. 

NOW  that  the  incubus  of  the  mine  liquor  traffic  has 
been  removed,  the  leaders  of  that  industry  are 
settling  themselves  earnestly  to  the  task  of  lessening 
the  burden  imposed  by  the  Native  Wages  question. 
Their  efforts  are  now  being  steadily  directed  to  this 
end,  and  with  every  prospect  of  a successful  issue. 
On  Friday  last  a Joint  Meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Mines,  the  Association  of  Mines,  and  the  Mine 
Managers  Association  was  held  to  receive  the  Report 
of  the  Committee — consisting  of  delegates  from  each 
representative  body — which  has  been  appointed  to 
draw  up  a Schedule  of  Native  Wages  reduction.  They 
recommend  that  the  reduction,  dating  from  1 October 
next,  shall  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum 
rates  of  pay  as  shown  in  a schedule  of  classification 
drawn  up  by  the  Association  of  Mines  Managers,  and 
that  this  schedule  shall  be  referred- to  that  Association 
for  revision,  with  power  to  make  such  alterations  from 
time  to  time  as  they  may  think  fit,  particularly  with 
regard  to  piecework.  It  is  also  proposed  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  a periodical  examination  of  the 
companies’  books  by  a duly  qualified  accountant,  in 
order  that  the  agreed  scale  may  be  adhered  to.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  a uniform  method  of  conducting  com- 
pounds is  desirable,  and  that  all  details  with  regard  to 
food,  length  of  shifts,  &c.,  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Association  of  Mines  Managers  to  arrange  and 
make  up  a scheme  to  be  submitted  to  a combined  meet- 
ing of  the  three  bodies,  to  be  held  not  later  than  15  Sep- 
tember. The  Committee  having  considered  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  a Native  Labour  Supply  Association, 
Limited,  recommend  that,  if  adopted,  it  shall  take  the 
place  of  the  present  Native  Labour  Department  of  the 
Chamber  of  Mines.  After  considerable  discussion,  the 
Report  was  adopted,  but  the  question  of  the  Native 
Labour  Association  scheme  has  been  left  over  until  the 
adjourned  meeting,  in  order  that  it  may  in  the  mean- 
time be  ascertained  from  companies  if  they  are  willing 
to  join.  It  may  be  added  that  Government  has  been 
informed  of  the  proposed  movement  for  a reduction  in 
the  rate  of  native  pay,  and  its  co-operation  asked  for  in 
the  matter. 

My  prognostications  of  a record  output  for  July 
have  been  handsomely  fulfilled,  and  the  official  declara- 
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tion  of  203,874  ozs.  beats  the  previous  best — that  of 
August  of  last  year,  by  301  ozs.  This  result  is,  of 
course,  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  number  of 
stamps  now  at  work  on  these  fields  ; and  since  this 
number  is  continually  being  added  to,  a succession  of 
increasingly  rich  yields  may  confidently  be  looked  for. 
It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  July  production  has 
"been  obtained  under  most  trying  circumstances  and 
subject  to  serious  disadvantages — notably  in  the  matter 
of  coal  supply,  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  which  was 
more  in  evidence  during  that  month  than  in  any  previ- 
ous— and  that,  with  the  recent  improvement  in  this 
respect  and  the  prospect  of  more  efficient  native  labour, 
as  the  result  of  the  recent  liquor  legislation,  the  pro- 
spects of  much  larger  yields  are  very  much  more 
favourable.  The  anxious  efforts  which  are  being 
directed  towards  the  reduction  of  native  wages,  with 
every  hope  of  a successful  issue,  must  also  tend  to  an 
improvement  of  the  position,  not  necessarily  in  any 
Increase  in  production,  but  in  a lessened  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  consequently  increased  profit  on  the  out- 
put. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  revived  bogey  of 
the  prohibition  of  Sunday  working,  and  if  the  views  of 
the  faddists  should  prevail  in  this  matter,  there  can  be 
.bo  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  good  results  anticipated 
from  the  prohibition  of  liquor  supply  to  natives  on 
the  goldfields  and  the  reduced  rates  of  wages  will  be 
more  than  nullified.  The  present  proposal  is  that  mills 
should  cease  running  for  twelve  hours  on  the  Sabbath 
day;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  from  the  Sabbatarian 
point  of  view,  a stoppage  of  twelve  hours  should  be 
regarded  as  meeting  the  Divine  injunction  as  to  the 
cessation  of  all  work  on  the  Seventh  Day  any  more  than 
two,  three,  or  fifteen  hours.  Sunday  has  twenty-four 
hours  the  same  as  any  other  day,  and  one  would  imagine 
that  this  compromise  with  conscience  would  be  no  more 
acceptable  to  the  Deity  than  the  straightforward  per- 
formance of  a full  day’s  work.  But  these  pious  compro- 
mises between  conscience  and  self-interest  are  a by  no 
means  uncommon  trait  in  the  Dutch.  An  historical 
precedent  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Du  Toit,  a former  minister 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  now  a leading 
light  in  Afrikander  Bond  circles,  who  in  the  early  days 
of  these  fields  made  a little  agreement  with  the  Almighty 
that,  if  He  would  assure  him  success  in  his  share  specu- 
lations, blessing  him  to  a certain  stipulated  amount,  he 
would  thereafter,  as  a quid  pro  quo , devote  himself  to 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  current  taal.  The 
Almighty  apparently  kept  His  part  of  the  compact,  for 
Mr.  Du  Toit  retired  from  Johannesburg  about  1889  a 
wealthy  man.  His  taal  Bible,  however,  is  still  un- 
published. As  regards  the  manifestation  of  this  same 
characteristic,  as  applied  to  the  stoppage  of  Sunday 
labour,  the  leaders  of  the  mining  industry  may  be  con- 
fidently relied  upon  to  exert  all  their  powers  and  re- 
sources to  confound  the  allied  forces  of  bigotry,  hypo- 
crisy, and  cant.  The  question  has  yet  to  be  fought  out, 
and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  impress  the  arguments 
from  the  industrial  point  of  view  upon  the  Raad.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  to  them  that,  whether 
the  mills  run  or  not,  it  is  necessary  for  the  shiftmen 
to  be  on  duty  over  the  plates,  and  that  as  the  water 
must  meanwhile  be  kept  flowing,  to  allow  the  stamps 
to  continue  dropping  would  make  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence to  the  men  on  the  mines,  while  the  difference 
to  the  mines  themselves  would  be  something  enormous. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  this  difference  would  represent 
just  one-seventh  of  the  total  output — a proportion 
which  more  than  swallows  up  the  profit  earned  and 
the  dividends  paid.  The  directors  and  managers  of 
the  mines  have  already  solemnly  pledged  themselves 
to  undertake  no  Sunday  labour  other  than  that  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  ; and,  if  this  guarantee  under 
defined  restrictions  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Raad,  the 
outlook  for  the  industry  is  very  black  indeed. 

The  liquor  question  has  now  entered  upon  a new  and 
disconcerting  phase.  The  Raad  having  effectively 
legislated  for  the  natives  has  now  turned  its  attention 
to  the  whites,  and  has  gone  a good  way  towards 
securing  their  spiritual  welfare  by  passing,  by  19  votes 
to  8,  a recommendation  to  Government  to  inquire 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  entirely  prohibit  the  importation 
of  liquor  from  abroad,  or  to  limit  the  quantity  of  im- 
ported liquor  by  the  levying  of  restrictive  import  dues. 
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The  motive  of  this  wonderful  solicitude  for  the  deluded 
white  is  made  perfectly  clear  when  it  is  understood  that 
nothing  is  said  about  limiting  the  supply  of  locally 
manufactured  “ liquid,”  and  that  by  bestowing  a virtual 
monopoly  on  the  Hatherley  product,  that  deserving 
distillery  is  more  than  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
revenue  accruing  from  the  cessation  of  the  supply  of 
liquor  to  the  mines.  Of  course  the  usual  amount  of 
sentimental  cant  about  temperance  has  been  lavishly 
indulged  in  ; but  the  shameless  hypocrisy  of  the  whole 
thing  is  fully  apparent  when  it  is  understood  that  a 
man  may  get  as  flagrantly  drunk  as  he  pleases  on  the 
decidedly  inferior  local  manufacture,  while  maintaining, 
by  legislative  enactment,  a severely  abhorrent  attitude 
towards  sound  and  wholesome  liquor  of  foreign  pro- 
duction. It  is  not  seriously  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  give  effect  to  the  Pecksniffian  recommendation 
of  the  Raad — and  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  real  origin  of  their  suddenly  awakened  zeal  for 
temperance  is  too  transparent,  and  their  desire  to 
accommodate  Mr.  Sam  Marks,  of  the  Hatherley  Dis- 
tillery— who,  by  the  way,  was  said,  when  the  Total 
Prohibition  Law  was  first  passed,  to  have  something 
up  his  sleeve,  this  being  the  “ something  — is  too  obtru- 
sively evident  to  pass  muster.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Government  Treasury  would  suffer  to  the  extent  of 
^400,000  by  the  prohibition  of  foreign  importations,  and 
this  is  an  argument  which  may  always  be  reckoned  on  to 
count  with  our  pious  but  canny  friends  of  the  Executive. 
Further,  the  Transvaal  is  by  treaty  compelled  to  give 
free  entry  to  liquor  distilled  in  the  Portuguese  African 
provinces,  and  it  is  a question  whether  the  favouring  of 
Portugal  as  against  over-sea  producers  would  not  con- 
stitute a breach  of  those  favoured  nations’  rights  which 
are  enjoyed  by  several  European  Powers.  At  all  events, 
it  could,  and  probably  would,  constitute  a violation  of 
the  trading  privileges  provided  for  by  the  Convention 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  the  direction  of  liquor  that  the  Raad  has  sud- 
denly become  converted  to  protective  principles.  It  has 
had  a similar  “call”  so  far  as  tobacco  is  concerned, 
and  has  just  consummated  its  mission  by  raising  the 
duty  on  raw  and  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  6 d.  to 
2s.  per  lb.  Meanwhile,  recognizing  that  consistency  is 
a jewel,  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Raad  last 
year  to  consider  a scheme  for  the  granting  of  bonuses 
to  certain  factories  has  issued  its  report,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  forty-one  memorials,  with  1,788  signatures, 
had  been  received  against  the  granting  of  bonuses,  and 
against  the  granting  of  concessions  and  exclusive 
rights  in  promoting  the  starting  of  factories ; one 
memorial  asking  for  a rebate  on  certain  imported 
articles,  and  thirteen  memorials,  with  834  signatures, 
against  the  granting  of  bonuses  but  in  favour  of 
Protection.  Although  the  Commission  was  assigned 
the  task  of  drawing  up  a scheme  for  the  recognition  of 
bonuses,  it  finds,  it  declares,  after  mature  deliberation 
with  the  Government,  no  confidence  in  recommending 
this  system,  or  any  similar  scheme  adequate  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  Yet,  being  convinced  that 
it  is  desirable  to  promote  the  starting  of  factories,  with 
an  eye  also  to  the  Republic  not  being  dependent  on 
other  countries,  the  Commission  recommends  to  the 
consideration  of  the  First  Raad  a scheme  whereby,  in 
order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  memorialists,  the 
granting  of  protective  rights  is  accepted  in  principle. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

AT  last,  after  a period  protracted,  we  believe,  beyond 
a parallel  in  Lombard  Street,  the  discount  rate  of 
the  Bank  of  England  has  been  advanced  from  2 per  cent, 
to  2\  per  cent. — a change  the  importance  of  which 
should  not  be  underestimated.  Even  those  who  expect 
dear  money  were  quite  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
announcement.  But,  in  view  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  gold,  the  City  is  quite  satisfied  with  this  pre- 
cautionary measure.  It  has  naturally  acted  like  a wet 
blanket  on  “bulls”  in  all  departments  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  prices  closed  on  Thursday  easier  all 
round,  whilst  Consols  have  dropped  about  1 per  cent., 
and  Home  Railways  from  1 to  2 per  cent.  It  may  be 
noted  that  on  the  Continent  the  discount  rates  of  the 
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State  banks,  especially,  perhaps,  that  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  often  remain  fixed  for  years  at  one  figure  ; but 
in  their  case  the  conditions  are  of  course  altogether 
dissimilar. 

The  “ House  ” has  been  in  a very  indolent  mood;  but 
if,  as  seems  probable,  the  break  in  the  weather  brings 
the  holidays  to  a close  sooner  than  usual,  we  shall  not 
have  to  wait  long  for  a revival  of  activity.  Our  opinion 
of  the  future  is  unchanged.  Mining  shares  will  for 
some  time  almost  certainly  claim  most  attention  ; but  a 
spurt  may  possibly  be  seen  in  the  “Yankee”  market. 
Little  can  be  said  of  Foreign  stocks  ; but  Home  Rails 
have,  so  the  condition  and  the  outlook  seem  to  say,  at 
last  “topped  the  tree.”  Dearer  money,  increased 
working  expenditure,  and  a larger  outlay  of  new 
capital  will  do  more  than  offset  the  addition  to  gross 
earnings. 

Although  prices  have  fallen  to  some  extent  below 
their  best  points,  they  nevertheless  show  in  most 
cases  a distinct  advance,  the  feature  being  the  strength 
of  the  Scotch  stccks.  The  North  British  dividend  (on 
the  Deferred)  of  1 per  cent,  against  J per  cent,  had 
been,  however,  fully  discounted,  and  when  this  is  done 
a fall  is  almost  inevitable.  The  arrival  of  the  long  and 
confidently  looked,  for  is,  indeed,  more  often  to  be 
feared  in  the  “House”  than  the  advent  of  the  un- 
expected. The  “A”  issues  of  the  Southern  lines  have 
ruled  firm,  and  a sharp  advance  has  taken  place  in 
Metropolitan  Districts.  Elsewhere  there  is  practically 
nothing  worth  noting. 

The  one  feature  in  the  report  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company  is  the  large  falling  off  (^£11,457)  tnn 
the  interest  received  on  shares  held  by  the  Company  : 
of  this  no  explanation  is  given.  It  seems  to  us  that, 
if  the  English  railway  companies  were  not  obliged  by 
statute  to  afford  a certain  minimum  quantity  of  in- 
formation, their  shareholders  would  often  dwell  in  a 
veritable  desolation  of  ignorance  ; for,  after  all,  what  is 
contained  in  the  report  counts  for  more  than  what  takes 
place  at  the  half-yearly  meeting.  Although  the  dividend 
has  caused  some  disappointment,  it  has  not  been 
equalled  except  on  two  occasions  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 
The  Company  has  good  prospects  on  the  whole,  despite 
the  ever-constant  tendency  of  labour  difficulties  to 
break  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  Hence  the 
Deferred,  which  yield  3I  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  the 
past  year’s  dividend,  looks  fairly  cheap.  The  interest 
on  the  Three  per  Cent.  Preferred  is  perfectly  assured, 
and  the  stock,  which  is  quoted  at  a trifle  over  par, 
compares  favourably  with  the  fixed  interest-bearing 
stocks  of  most  Home  railway  companies. 

None  other  but  the  most  general  terms  can  be  applied 
to  the  department  devoted  to  American  Rails,  and  prices 
aimlessly  fidget  up  and  down  within  narrow  limits  ; but 
there  is  little  business,  and  the  money  expended  on 
long  financial  cables  from  the  other  side  might  almost 
as  well  be  cast  into  the  Atlantic.  Generally  quota- 
tions show  some  improvement ; but  the  present  appear- 
ance of  prices  is  far  from  strong.  At  the  same  time  the 
outlook  is  improving  to  a slight  extent,  the  prospects 
of  Mr.  Bryan’s  success  being  on  the  decline,  de- 
spite his  attempt  to  score  on  a speech  similar  to  that 
which  secured  him  the  nomination — the  “crucify  on  a 
cross  of  gold  ” oration.  Most  issues  are  worth  buying 
to  “ salt  down.” 

A brief  statement  has  come  to  hand  from  New 
York  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  year  ending  30  June, 
the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  earned  over 
per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares  ; but  with  this  the 
present  rate  of  dividend  compares  very  poorly  indeed. 
These  statements,  however,  are  often  very  misleading, 
the  net  earnings  being  taken  to  include  the  expenditure 
upon  “ betterments  ” &c.,  which  cannot  be  met  out  of 
capital.  The  real  value  of  any  American  railway 
property  is,  in  fact,  the  amount  that  can  honestly  be 
paid  in  dividends  after  all  necessary  expenditures  have 
been  met,  no  matter  whether  part  of  the  latter  should 
be  theoretically  met  out  of  capital  account  or  not.  The 
shareholders  naturally  stand  to  gain  from  the  yield 


upon  this  expenditure  in  the  future,  unless  it  is — and 
this  has  been  the  rule  for  a decade  or  more — “ evened- 
up  ” by  a further  decline  in  rates.  Still,  we  think  well 
of  the  Milwaukee  system,  but  the  shares  are  dear 
enough  at  the  current  price. 

Despite  a sharp  advance  in  the  gold  premium,  Argen- 
tine stocks  have  risen  in  price  to  a material  extent.  The 
movement  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  warranted,  and 
operators  for  the  rise  had  better  beware.  Argentina 
is  undoubtedly  making  rapid  strides  towards  complete 
recovery,  but  much  has  yet  to  be  done  ; nor,  it  will  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind,  can  the  effects  of  a long  period  of 
financial  debauchery  be  obliterated  quickly.  A very 
pronounced  rise  has  also  taken  place  in  Argentine  Rail- 
way securities  ; but  other  South  American  issues  exhibit 
little  or  no  change.  International  stocks  have  remained 
featureless.  The  war  in  Cuba  is  eating,  like  a cancer, 
the  vitals  out  of  Spain,  both  as  regards  men  and  money  ; 
but  Spanish  bonds  are  upheld.  The  crash  cannot  long 
be  averted.  Italy’s  prospects,  however,  look  brighter. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Ireland,  at  least,  there  is 
no  lack  of  prosperity,  and  for  proof  thereof  we  need' 
scarcely  look  much  further  than  the  solid  19  per  cent, 
per  annum  paid  so  regularly  by  the  Ulster  Bank.  But 
with  a reserve  fund  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
paid-up  capital,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  shares  stand 
so  high  in  the  market  that  they  yield  but  4 per  cent, 
to  a purchaser.  Therefore  they  are  a luxury  not  to- 
be  indulged  in  by  the  ordinary  investor. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  think  well,  for  current  invest- 
ment purposes,  of  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank 
shares,  which  return  6 per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  annual  distribution  of  5 or.  per  share.  In  view' 
of  the  great  losses  sustained  in  recent  years  by  this 
bank — an  institution  whose  initials  count  for  as  much 
as  O.  B.  C.  used  once  to  be  valued  at  in  India — it  is 
satisfactory  to  see  that  its  name,  for  a time  somewhat  de- 
preciated, is  being  steadily  re-established.  This  fund  now’ 
amounts  to  $6,000,000.  The  shares,  upon  which  £ 28 1- 
has  been  paid,  are  quoted  at  about  ^42  ; but  time  was- 
when  they  sold  at  over  ^70.  A return  to  this  figure 
can  scarcely  be  expected,  for  times  have  changed  ; but 
nevertheless  we  look  for  an  appreciation  in  the  value  of' 
the  shares. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  IRISH  FISH  OIL  AND  GUANO  SYNDICATE. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  with  the  object  of 
utilizing  the  offal  of  fish  by  extracting  and  manufac- 
turing from  it  fish  oil  and  guano.  A very  large  number 
of  dog-fish  are  thrown  away  every  year  on  the  West 
coast  of  Ireland,  as  hitherto  there  have  been  no  means- 
of  turning  them  to  practical  use.  From  the  samples  of  oil 
and  guano  which  the  Company  has  produced,  it  would 
seem  that  a lucrative  business  can  be  built  up  in  this 
direction,  as  there  is  apparently  a ready  market  for  all 
the  produce  they  can  supply.  The  guano  manufactured 
is  in  every  way  satisfactory,  judging  from  the  letters- 
which  have  been  written  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Stanley,  the 
patentee,  by  some  of  his  customers.  Every  attempt 
to  develop  or  add  to  the  industries  of  Ireland  deserves 
support,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  such  support 
should  not  be  given  to  the  Irish  Fish  Oil  and  Guano- 
Syndicate.  The  capital  is  small,  and  has,  we  under- 
stand, been  in  great  part  privately  subscribed ; but, 
should  this  tentative  effort  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the 
promoters,  it  will  doubtless  be  increased,  with  the 
object  of  establishing  stations  round  the  whole  coast 
of  Ireland. 

AN  UNPUNCTURABLE  TYRE. 

In  the  case  of  the  Warrington  Rubber  Works,. 
Limited,  which  appears  to  have  some  rights  in  the 
“ Dean  ” tyre,  we  have  another  instance  of  a Company 
opening  and  closing  its  list  almost  immediately,  which 
may  imply  a great  belief  in  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, or,  it  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  a policy  adopted 
deliberately  for  very  different  reasons.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  which  investors  should  bear  in  mind — 
namely,  that  no  statement  is  made  in  regard  to  the 
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patents  which  the  Company  is  formed  to  acquire.  We 
believe  that  it  obtains  only  the  English  patents,  and  we 
much  doubt  whether  the  Company  will  prove  a success, 
although  some  good  authorities  report  favourably  upon 
the  tyre. 

NEW  OPTIONS. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a definite  opinion  of 
the  New  Options  Company,  Limited,  which  has  been 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  John  Taylor  & 
Sons.  It  has  a capital  of  only  ^50,000,  and  no 
more  than  10,000  £1  shares  are  offered  to  the  public. 
The  reports  read  well,  but  if  the  property  is  so  good, 
why  are  the  public  given  a share  in  it  simply  for  _£  10,000 
— a sum  that  scarcely  seems  worth  advertising  for  pub- 
licly ? The  vendors’  shares  can  of  course  be  sold,  but  even 
this  business  is  both  troublesome  and  expensive.  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  the  association  of  John  Taylor 
& Sons,  so  well  known  in  the  mining  world,  with  such 
peddling  concerns. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

BEETROOT  AND  BOUNTIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1 September,  1896. 

SIR, — The  letter  in  your  issue  of  29  August  bearing 
on  the  above  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all 
who  have  the  welfare  of  our  home  industries  at  heart, 
and  specially  of  the  working  classes,  in  consequence  of 
the  diversion  and  displacement  of  labour  occasioned  by 
the  operation  of  the  bounty  system.  Sugar-refining  in 
this  country,  once  a thriving  industry  and  giving  em- 
ployment to  various  classes  of  tradesmen,  is  being  in- 
sidiously destroyed  through  the  bounties  and  subsidies 
granted  by  Continental  Governments  in  their  desire  to 
foster  their  trade.  Our  West  Indian  possessions  are 
also  gradually  being  crippled  from  the  same  cause. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  alluded  to  adduces  certain 
figures,  with  the  view  of  estimating  the  loss  sustained 
to  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  non-refining  in  this 
country  of  the  700,000  tons  refined  sugar  imported  from 
Germany,  Austria,  & c.  The  amount,  however,  though 
startling,  is  under-estimated.  He  makes  an  allowance 
at  the  rate  of  6 d.  per  cwt.  as  profit  derived  from  the 
Bounty  ; but  it  should  be  kept  in  view  that  the  foreign 
refiner  does  not  require  to  expend  6 d.  per  cwt.  of  the 
bounty  received,  but  only  so  much  as  will  enable  him 
to  undersell  his  British  competitor.  Thus,  assuming 
the  cost  of  refining  here  to  be  2s.  per  cwt.  , the  foreign 
•refiner  only  requires  to  use  one  penny  or  three-halfpence 
of  his  bounty  to  make  the  British  refiner  work  at  a loss. 
The  account  should,  therefore,  be  stated  thus  : — 

£ 

Loss  to  United  Kingdom  on  non-refining  of, 
say,  700,000  tons  imported  refined  at  2s. 

per  cwt ...  1,400,000 

Less  assured  profit  from  bounty,  at  i\d.  per 

cwt.  ...  87,400 

£1,212,600 

Even  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  full  loss  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  an  incalculable  injury  is  sustained  by 
skilled  artizans  through  the  loss  of  employment  in  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  for  sugar-refining  purposes. 
To  illustrate  this,  one  trade  may  be  cited.  Coal-mining 
alone  is  displaced  to  the  extent  of  fully  400,000  tons  of 
coal  per  annum  from  this  cause.  A countervailing  duty 
to  intercept  the  bounty  will  not  appreciably  affect  the 
cost  of  sugar  to  the  individual  consumer  in  Britain.  At 
all  events,  it  would  not  exceed  a few  pence  per  head  per 
annum  of  the  population,  and  would  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  an  important  industry  from  being  ex- 
tinguished by  unfair  competition.  It  is  argued  by  some 
writers  that  sugar  should  be  refined  in  the  country 
where  it  is  grown.  We  make  no  complaint  on  this  head, 
provided  bounties  are  suppressed,  otherwise  a corre- 
sponding levy  should  be  imposed  on  bounty-fed  sugar, 
so  that  our  Colonies  will  receive  something  like  fair 
play.  Year  by  year  the  production  in  these  islands  is 
being  reduced,  or  at  any  rate  is  being  kept  from 
growing  or  expanding  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
consumption  of  sugar,  and  we  are  thus  becoming  more 


and  more  dependent  on  Continental  countries  for 
supplies.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  British 
farmer  is  quite  able  to  successfully  grow  beet,  and  by 
counteracting  this  bounty  system  the  agricultural  de- 
pression which  exists  at  present  would  be  considerably 
alleviated.  On  every  hand  we  find  Continental  countries 
endeavouring  to  stimulate  commerce  by  the  aid  of 
bounties,  and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  we 
shall  find  them  also  encroaching  on  the  jam  and  con- 
fectionery trades  by  a similar  subsidy.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of,  Yours  truly,  A Fair  Trader. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Greenock,  8 September,  1896. 

Sir, — In  this  morning’s  issue  of  the  “ Daily  Tele- 
graph ” there  appears  the  following  quotation  from  a 
Belgian  comment  on  the  Stokes  affair  : “ Les  Anglais 
sont  des  commerciants  ; ils  acceptent  de  l’argent  meme 
pour  la  chair  humaine.”  This  is  a pungent  criticism, 
and  it  is  well  worth  while  inquiring  to  what  extent  it  is 
true  that  in  this  country  each  man  is  becoming  so 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  particular 
muck-rake  as  to  be  losing  his  sense  of  citizenship  and 
nationality. 

The  question  at  the  present  moment  only  concerns  us 
as  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  public  in  respect  to  the 
Bounty  system  is  concerned.  We  have  here  the  fact 
that  each  year  as  it  passes  marks  the  decease  of  at  least 
one  sugar-refining  business,  throwing  hundreds  of  men 
out  of  employment,  not  succumbing  through  senile 
decay,  but  done  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  assassin. 
The  process  of  extermination  is  too  slow  to  afford  a 
spectacle ; the  sugar-refiners,  a feeble  folk  like  the 
conies,  cannot  make  their  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
streets,  consequently  they  invoke  protection  from 
injustice  in  vain.  Anyway,  justice  is  not  done,  and  the 
question  arises,  is  it  through  ignorance  or  because,  in 
the  words  of  the  Belgian,  “ we  accept  money  for  it  ” ? 

Now  the  total  amount  of  the  price  received  by  us — the 
British  people — for  consenting  to  the  death  of  our 
countrymen’s  trade  is  really  hardly  worth  soiling  our 
fingers  for.  At  the  outside  this  blood-money  cannot 
amount  to  more  than  3^.  per  head  of  the  population  per 
annum,  minus  the  loss  of  wages  and  working  expenses 
on  650,000  tons  of  sugar.  Every  one  admits  the  principle 
of  bounties  to  be  vicious,  and,  being  as  unprofitable  as 
it  is  immoral,  shall  we  not  wash  our  hands  of  it  ? 

I prefer,  however,  to  believe  that  the  apathy  displayed 
over  this  matter  is  the  result  of  ignorance.  The  public 
must  be  convinced  that  the  refiner  uTants  no  coddling, 
no  spoon-feeding.  In  his  struggle  he  only  wants  a fair 
field  ; he  wants  the  foreigner  to  take  off  his  knuckle- 
dusters. If  after  that  he  still  goes  under,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said  ; the  public  will  have  heard  the  last  of 
him.  But  with  ordinary  justice  the  British  refiner  would 
not  go  under  ; he  can  very  nearly  compete,  even  now, 
against  an  overwhelming  bounty;  and  this  circumstance 
only  rouses  the  more  one’s  indignation  against  those 
economists  who,  with  the  whites  of  their  eyes  upturned 
towards  heaven,  stand  by  and  hold  the  clothes  during 
the  massacre. 

I have  great  hope  that  in  due  time  Lord  Salisbury 
will  move  in  this  matter  ; the  facts  have  been  before  him 
in  the  past,  and  he  has  now,  what  he  had  not  before, 
the  power  to  do  right.  The  first  step,  at  any  rate,  is 
easy.  The  Continental  nations  tell  us  that  they  would 
gladly  be  rid  of  the  horrible  incubus,  and  we  believe 
them.  Bribery  no  longer  serves  a useful  purpose  when 
everybody  is  at  it.  But  Great  Britain  holds  the  key  of 
the  situation;  without  her  intervention  the  other  Powers 
can  no  more  reduce  their  bounties  than  they  can  their 
standing  armies,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Let  us  offer 
to  ratify  the  Convention  of  1888,  and  their  bona  Jides 
will  soon  be  ascertained.  If  they  refuse,  it  is  time 
enough  then  to  consider  what  next.  The  chances  are 
they  will  accept.  Let  us  give  them  the  chance. 

Yours  truly,  X. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  HUMAN  FLIGHT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — In  his  criticism  of  my  article  in  your 
issue  of  August  22  on  the  above  subject,  Mr.  Pilcher  is 
hardly  correct  in  saying  that  I attributed  Herr  Lilienthal’s 
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/disaster  solely  to  “ his  machine  not  having  been  stable 
sideways.”  I said  that  it  “was  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  aeroplane  was  fundamentally  unstable.” 

I undoubtedly  dwelt  mostly  upon  the  question  of 
lateral  stability,  because  up  to  the  time  of  writing  I was 
only  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  accident  from  what  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  and  these  described  it  as 
having  occurred  when  the  experimenter  was  endeavour- 
ing to  circle  after  the  manner  of  the  soaring  birds.  This 
would  bring  him  side  on  to  the  wind  ; and  in  the  absence 
of  fuller  details  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  result 
was  partially  due  to  side  instability.  That  he  was 
endeavouring  to  accomplish  this  purpose  is  confirmed 
by  the  more  circumstantial  account,  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Bois-Raymond,  which  appears  in  this 
week’s  “Nature,”  where  he  says: — “It  seemed  to 
be  only  a question  of  time  or  opportunity  that  the 
great  step  would  succeed  of  describing  a circle  in  the 
air.” 

It  was  only  after  conversation  with  Mr.  Maxim  a few 
days  back  that  I learnt  that  the  accident  was  more 
proximately  due  to  end-on  instability,  through  an  exces- 
sive shift  by  Lilienthal  of  his  centre  of  gravity  forwards, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  backward  thrust  of  a sudden 
gust  which,  as  Professor  Raymond’s  letter  shows,  kept 
him  stationary  longer  than  he  desired. 

This  concentrates  attention  in  the  present  case  to  the 
no  less  important  question  of  longitudinal  stability,  but 
in  no  way  affects  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  general 
stability  of  the  Hargrave  aeroplane.  Mr.  Pilcher 
declares  that  a laterally  stable  aeroplane  constantly 
comes  to  grief,  and  says  : — “ If  the  wind  were  steady  a 
stable  machine  would  be  all  right ; but  if  the  wind 
shifts  sideways,  so  that  it  comes  slightly  on  one  side 
of  the  machine,  it  must  necessarily  raise  that  side 
against  which  the  wind  strikes,  and  this  tends  to  cap- 
size it.” 

In  reply  to  this  I would  point  out  that,  if  such  side 
shifts  of  the  wind  occur,  they  must  affect  a Hargrave 
aeroplane  moored  as  a kite  just  as  much  as  one  floating 
freely.  Now  it  is  a matter  of  experience,  testified  to  by 
all  who  have  flown  Hargrave  kites  (I  was  flying  some 
with  the  inventor  himself  at  Sydney  only  a few  months 
ago)  that  they  are  the  most  stable  kites  in  existence, 
and  are  far  superior  in  this  respect  to  any  form  of 
single  or  double  planes  separated  by  open  spaces  or 
made  with  diedral  angles  ; and,  until  the  adjustments 
for  the  sudden  production  of  side  stability  by  the  up- 
ward movements  of  side  wings  in  the  case  of  the  open 
planes  employed  by  Mr.  Pilcher  and  Lilienthal  are 
proved  to  meet  the  necessities  involved  in  lateral  tack- 
ing or  circling,  they  would,  I think,  be  preferred  by  the 
majority  of  aeroplane  experimenters.  So  far  as  longi- 
tudinal stability  is  concerned,  although  the  Hargrave 
aeroplane  when  used  for  flying,  being  open  at  the  ends, 
will  require  adjustable  front  or  rear  planes  to  alter  the 
inclination  and  imitate  the  vertical  action  of  a bird’s 
tail,  it  flies  stably  as  a kite  at  a smaller  inclination  and 
carries  its  tether  at  a higher  angle  than  any  kite  hither- 
to constructed. 

With  Mr.  Pilcher’s  final  remarks  I cordially  concur — - 
namely,  the  recommendation  that  the  aeroplanes  be 
lowered  so  that  the  centre  of  resistance  or  pressure 
shall  not  lie  too  far  above  the  centre  of  gravity.  It 
was  the  endeavour  to  reverse  the  effect  of  this  radical 
defect  in  Lilienthal’s  machine  that  led  to  his  overdoing 
it,  and  partly  by  throwing  his  weight  too  far  forward, 
and  partly  by  “ lowering  the  fore  edge  of  his  wings,”  in 
the  words  of  the  Berlin  professor,  the  centre  of  pressure 
was  thrown  below  as  well  as  behind  the  centre  of 
gravity,  with  the  result  of  causing  complete  overthrow 
front  downwards.  The  vertical  position  of  the  centre 
of  pressure  or  resistance  is  not  so  liable  to  variation 
with  the  wind  or  inclination  of  the  plane  as  its  horizontal 
position,  and  can  be  made  approximately  coincident  with 
the  centre  of  gravity  once  for  all  by  preserving  a proper 
relation  between  the  height  of  the  aeroplanes  and  the 
weight  of  man  and  machine.  The  horizontal  position 
of  the  centre  of  resistance,  as  is  well  known  to  aero- 
planists,  shifts  forward  as  the  wind  increases,  and  alters 
as  well  with  the  inclination.  At  present  the  only  way 
of  meeting  this  is  by  shifting  the  centre  of  gravity  for- 
vyards  and  backwards  in  correspondence.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  longitudinal  oscillation,  the  unhappy 


aviator  has,  as  Mr.  Pilcher  says,  to  swing  from  side  to 
side  to  accommodate  himself  to  lateral  variations,  he 
might  as  well,  “if  it  were  not  for  the  honour  of  the 
thing,”  take  a berth  in  a Channel  steamer.  It  is,  how- 
ever, believed  that  the  subdivision  of  the  planes,  with  a 
hollow  space  in  the  centre,  which  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  the  Hargrave  aeroplane,  by 
which  each  plane  presents  an  edge  to  the  wind,  whose 
length  is  five  times  its  width,  and  by  which  two  or  more 
centres  of  resistance  are  created,  will  greatly  obviate 
the  necessity  for  the  longitudinal  shift  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  while  the  closed-in  sides  should  preclude  the 
necessity  for  any  extensive  lateral  shifts. 

In  any  case  there  will  probably  have  to  be  several 
addenda  in  the  shape  of  automatic  adjustments  and 
movable  ends,  as  well  as  side  planes  under  the  control 
of  the  operator,  before  the  flying  machine  based  on  the 
Hargrave  or  any  other  form  of  aeroplane  will  be  per- 
fectly safe  under  all  conditions. 

Douglas  Archibald. 

THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  OPIUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade, 
Blomfield  Street,  E.C.,  9 September , 1896. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “A  Former  Resident  in 
the  East,”  has  some  very  incorrect  ideas  as  to  the 
objects  and  methods  of  the  Anti-Opium  movement, 
which  I trust  you  will  allow  me  to  correct. 

1.  The  increased  production  of  opium  in  China  has 
been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  our  literature.  We  have 
circulated  many  thousands  of  copies  of  a letter  from 
the  veteran  missionary,  Dr.  Griffith  John,  containing 
the  following  passages  : — 

“We  are  responsible,  not  only  for  supplying  the 
Chinese  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  poison  from 
India,  but  also  for  setting  agoing  its  widespread  culti- 
vation in  China.  The  taste  having  been  created  by  us, 
they  themselves  began  to  grow  the  article.  The  Opium 
war  gave  an  impulse  to  the  cultivation,  and  since  the 
legalization  of  the  traffic,  the  poppy,  like  a noxious 
weed,  has  been  running  over  the  whole  land.” 

The  traffic  was  legalized  by  the  Tariff  Supplement  to 
the  Treaty  of  1858 — a treaty  forced  upon  t'he  Chinese 
Government  at  the  close  of  our  second  war.  Dr.  John 
says  on  this  point  : — ■ 

“The  logic  of  victorious  arms  was  not  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  question  ; but  everything  short  of  this 
was  done.  The  Chinese  were  given  to  understand 
clearly  that  opium  would  be  grown  and  imported  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  and  that  there  was  no  middle 
course  for  them  between  legalizing  the  traffic  and 
submitting  to  all  the  abuses  and  horrors  of  smuggling. 
The  Chinese  felt  that  they  were  left  without  an  alterna- 
tive but  to  submit  to  the  legislation.  They  yielded, 
however,  with  a profound  sense  of  helplessness  and 
shame.” 

This  Treaty  is  still  in  force,  though  the  amount  of 
duty  has  since  been  varied,  and  the  arrangements  for 
its  collection  made  more  favourable  to  the  Chinese. 
So  long  as  it  is  bound  by  this  Treaty  to  admit  opium 
from  India  the  Chinese  Government  feels  helpless  to 
put  down  the  home  growth.  They  hold  that  to 
attempt  this  would  simply  be  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indian  Government  by  increasing  its  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  Chinese  cultivator. 

Li  Hung-chang,  who  received  me  at  Tientsin 
two  years  ago,  emphatically  stated  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Chinese  Government  to  take  such 
action  until  after  the  last  chest  of  Indian  opium  had 
been  received.  He  added,  not  less  emphatically, 
“ You  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  you  cease  to  send  our 
people  poison  from  India,  we  shall  not  allow  them  to 
produce  it  for  themselves.”  It  is,  therefore,  a principal 
object  of  the  Anti-Opium  agitation  to  release  China  from 
her  treaty  obligation  to  admit  opium  from  India,  and  to 
accord  to  her  the  same  prohibitive  clause  which  we  have 
granted  to  Japan  and  to  Corea,  and  which  has  been 
accorded  to  China  by  Russia  and  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  treaty  just  concluded  between  China  and  Japan. 
Sir  Halliday  Macartney’s  recent  letter  to  myself,  con- 
veying the  information  of  Li  Hung-chang’s  inability  to 
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receive  a deputation  whilst  in  England,  was  obviously 
intended  to  mean  : “ I cannot  speak  on  the  Opium  ques- 
tion without  saying  things  uncomplimentary  to  the 
nation  whose  guest  I now  am  ; therefore  I decline  to 
speak  at  all.”  The  remark  was  made  to  me  by  a high 
Chinese  official  at  Pekin,  that  when  visiting  India  he 
had  found  the  Viceroy  unwilling  to  converse  on  the 
Opium  question.  What  kind  of  traffic  can  that  be  of 
which  our  statesmen  are  ashamed  to  speak  to  those  of 
China,  and  they  in  turn  cannot  speak  to  us  without 
being  rude,  whilst  American,  German,  Russian,  and 
French  journalists  find  an  allusion  to  it  their  readiest 
taunt  at  Great  Britain  ? 

2.  Whilst  fully  aware  of  the  increased  poppy  cultiva- 
tion in  China,  I hold  that  our  Consuls  in  that  country 
are  mistaken  in  attributing  the  decreased  import  of 
Indian  opium  last  year  to  the  competition  of  the  Chinese 
drug.  This  competition  has  for  the  last  twenty  years 
or  more  been  steadily  diminishing  the  price  of  Indian 
opium,-  and  consequently  the  profits  derived  by  the 
Indian  Government  from  the  traffic  ; but  it  has  only 
slightly  affected  the  quantity  exported  from  Bombay, 
and  not  at  all  that  from  Calcutta.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment up  to  1892  regularly  sold  4,750  chests  of  Bengal 
opium  every  month.  It  has  since  been  obliged  more 
than  once  to  reduce  the  amount,  notwithstanding  an 
enhancement  of  price  paid  to  the  Bengal  ryot  and  the 
utmost  pressure  put  upon  him  to  grow  this  unpopular 
and  unprofitable  crop,  so  that  at  present  3,250  chests  is 
the  quantity  sold.  This  is  due  to  eight  successive  bad 
seasons,  which  have  reduced  the  Government  stock  of 
opium  to  a minimum,  and  have  more  than  neutralized 
the  efforts  of  the  Opium  Department  to  keep  up  the 
supplies.  China  has  made  up  this  deficiency. 

3.  Our  assertion  that  the  Chinese,  with  practical 
unanimity,  “condemn  the  habit”  of  opium-smoking 
rests  upon  too  sure  a basis  to  be  shaken  by  the  plausible 
excuse  made  by  a Chinese  gentleman  for  an  opium- 
smoking friend,  and  at  the  same  time  for  himself  and  his 
family.  It  is  based  on  the  testimony  of  a great  number 
of  men  who  have  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in 
China  ; not  only  missionaries,  though  these  are,  accord- 
ing to  several  of  our  own  Consuls,  the  best  able  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  but  also  of  British  officials, 
merchants,  and  medical  men  who  are  not  missionaries. 
The  answers  furnished  to  the  questions  sent  to  China 
by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  contained  in  Vol.  V. 
of  their  Proceedings,  have  added  largely  to  an  already 
irrefragable  body  of  anti-opium  evidence. 

4.  The  assertion  that  “ our  splendid  Sikhs  are  opium- 
eaters  to  a man  ” has  been  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
commanding  officers  and  Sikh  subalterns,  taken  by  the 
Commission  while  visiting  the  Punjab,  supplemented 
by  official  returns  laid  before  it,  to  be  an  utter  delusion. 
Only  a small  percentage  of  the  Sikh  soldiers  are  opium 
consumers  at  all,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  troops  is 
against  its  use. — Yours  &c.,  Joseph  G.  Alexander, 

Hon.  Sec.  S.S.O.T. 

LORD  ABERDEEN  AND  SIR  CHARLES 
TUPPER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

North  Kensington,  9 September,  1896. 

Sir, — In  your  very  impartial  notes  on  the  refusal  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  sanction  Sir  Charles  Tupper’s  judicial 
and  senatorial  appointments,  after  the  Liberal  triumph 
at  the  polls,  you  go  a little  astray  when  you  say  that  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  dissolved  the  Canadian  Parliament  in 
the  summer.  The  Canadian  Parliament  was  dissolved 
by  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  at  the  end  of  April.  Sir 
Mackenzie  was  then  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  in  the 
Conservative  leadership,  and  the  elections  were  fought 
on  23  June.  On  this  order  of  events  Lord  Aberdeen 
to  a very  large  extent  relied  in  opposing  Sir  Charles 
Tupper’s  recommendations. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  it  seems  to  me,  comes  very  badly 
indeed  out  of  the  controversy.  With  the  Governor- 
General’s  feelings  it  is  easy  to  sympathize,  but  the 
reasons  he  advances  are  about  as  inept  as  could 
possibly  be  imagined.  Lord  Aberdeen  would  not  agree 
to  Sir  Charles  Tupper’s  judicial  appointments  because, 


he  said,  the  deduction  that  judges  are  in  sympathy 
politically  with  the  Government  appointing  them  is  not 
unnatural.  That  is  a reflection  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Queen’s  representative  in  the 
Dominion.  It  will  almost  certainly  be  used  against  the 
Liberals  whenever  Mr.  Laurier  creates  a judge. 

Again,  Lord  Aberdeen  feebly  contends  that,  as  Sir 
Charles  Tupper’s  Government  was  formed  after  Parlia- 
ment had  ceased  to  exist  by  effluxion  of  time,  it  was 
provisional  only.  But  surely  a Government  is  none  the 
less  a Government  whether  Parliament  is  in  existence 
or  not?  Moreover,  Sir  Charles  Tupper’s  Government 
was  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell’s  Government  under  a new 
head,  and  Sir  Charles  only  took  the  Premiership 
because  it  was  believed  by  the  party  that  he  was  a 
stronger  man  than  Sir  Mackenzie.  Before  one  in  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  position  begins  to  cast  doubts  on  the 
impartiality  of  judges,  it  would  be  wise  to  consider 
whether  his  own  action  in  bluntly  rejecting  Sir  Charles 
Tupper’s  recommendations  might  not  be  construed  as 
due  to  partialityfor  the  winning  Radicals.  It  is  at  least  as 
unfortunate  for  a viceroy  as  for  a judge  to  be  considered 
a partisan. — I am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Anglo-Colonial. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  10  September,  1896. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  great  interest  and  sympathy 
your  excellent  article  of  the  5th  instant  on  “Physical 
Science  at  the  Universities.”  The  one  thing  which 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  appear  to  be  unable  to  under- 
stand is  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  State  in  properly 
educating  English  citizens.  I am  not  competent  to 
form  any  opinion  as  to  their  scientific  teaching  ; but  I 
can  quite  believe,  judging  from  analogy,  that  it  is  all 
that  it  is  represented  to  be  in  your  article.  Of  the 
instruction  given  in  History,  Literature,  and  Classics  I 
can  speak  from  considerable  experience,  and  I think  it 
is  high  time  that  public  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  sort  of  lecturers  and  teachers  who  are  entrusted 
with  this  work  at  our  Universities.  The  very  last 
question  asked  about  a teacher  on  the  subjects  referred 
to  is,  Can  he  teach  ? It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  a 
man  who  is  good  for  nothing  else — who  cannot  write, 
who  cannot  speak,  who  cannot  hold  his  own  in  the 
race  of  life,  or  make  any  sort  of  mark — is  good  enough 
to  be  retained  at  our  Universities,  turned  into  a college 
tutor  or  “ professor,”  and  what  should  be,  as  a Spanish 
writer  calls  it,  “ la  ciencia  dellas  ciencias  ” — the  science 
of  sciences — is  simply  the  makeshift  and  last  resort 
of  dullards  and  dryasdusts  who  would  instantly  sink 
into  contempt  if  they  tried  any  other  walk.  Not  long 
ago  you  did  excellent  service  by  exposing  the  qualifica- 
tions and  work  of  those  who  jobbed  the  so-called  School 
of  English  Literature  at  Oxford,  and  their  shameful 
abuse  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 

If  you  would  send  some  competent  representative  to 
attend  the  average  College  lectures  given  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  in  London  at  University  College  and 
King’s  College,  and  fairly  report  on  them,  you  would  do 
what  every  true  friend  to  higher  education  would  thank 
you  for  doing  : you  would  be  taking  the  first  step  for 
securing  a proper  inquiry  into  the  theory  and  system  of 
higher  education  in  England,  and  then  perhaps  there 
would  be  some  chance  of  England  understanding  what 
every  other  country  in  Europe  understands,  the 
absurdity  and  mischief  of  entrusting  one  of  the  highest 
of  national  responsibilities  to  academic  cliques.  How 
can  the  teaching  of  these  bodies  be  stimulating,  en- 
lightening, and  fruitful  as  long  as  the  instruction  pro- 
vided by  them  is  entrusted  to  men  whose  sole  qualifi- 
cation for  the  task  is  that  they  are  what  is  implied  in 
“the  average  Don”?  Nor  is  there  any  hope  of  an 
infusion  of  something  better  ; for  the  average  Don  is 
tenacious  of  what  he  has  come  to  regard  as  his 
monopoly,  and  to  maintain  things  at  a dead  level  of 
mediocrity  is,  as  he  well  knows,  his  only  security. 
Nowhere  is  Sallust’s  maxim,  “Concordia  parvse  res 
crescunt  ” better  understood  than  at  our  august  “seats 
of  learning.” — Your  obedient  servant,  Oxoniensis. 
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REVIEWS. 

ABOUT  SHAKESPEARE. 

“The  Gentle  Shakspere.  A Vindication.”  By  John 
Pym  Yeatman.  London  : The  Roxburghe  Press. 
1896. 

“ Shakespeare’s  Town  and  Times.”  By  H.  Snowden 
Ward  and  Catharine  Weed  Ward.  London : 
Dawbarn  & Ward.  1896. 

MR.  JOHN  PYM  YEATMAN  tells  us  that  he  has 
written  his  book  “with  but  very  little  prepara- 
tion, and  with  only  a previous  very  general  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  Shakspere — in  just  three  weeks.”  As 
Mr.  Yeatman’s  book  is  portly,  consisting  of  ten  royal 
octavo  pages  of  preface  and  316  of  text,  this  is  no 
contemptible  feat,  considered  as  an  exercise  in  what 
the  Americans  call  “ ink-slinging.”  The  reason  for 
Mr.  Yeatman’s  precipitancy  is  not  at  all  apparent — the 
results,  we  regret  to  say,  are  only  too  much  so.  It  is, 
however,  some  consolation  to  feel  that  no  amount  of 
thought  and  care  could  have  made  this  book 
other  than  it  is — a rival  in  absurdity  to  the 
cryptogram  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Donelly.  Mr.  Yeatman’s 
main  contentions  are  that  Shakespeare  was  of  aristo- 
cratic descent,  that  he  was  a Roman  Catholic,  that  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  a Roman  Catholic  we  have  the  key 
to  his  position  and  character,  that  he  died  insane,  or  at 
least  with  his  mind  unhinged,  and  that  this  derange- 
ment was  partly  the  result  of  his  daughter  Judith’s 
degradation  and  dishonour,  and  partly  the  result  of 
“ the  fiendish  conduct  of  the  Tudors  and  their  para- 
sites.” The  aristocratic  descent  of  the  poet  on  the 
father’s  side  Mr.  Yeatman  deduces  from  a discovery  of 
his  own.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare’s 
father  was  one  John  Shakespeare  of  Snitterfield,  and  it 
is  probable,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that  his 
paternal  grandfather  was  Richard  Shakespeare,  bailiff 
of  Wroxall  in  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign.  In  the  course  of 
some  investigations  of  the  Griffin  wills  at  Northampton, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Wroxall  Court  rolls,  Mr. 
Yeatman  discovered  that  Richard  Shakespeare  married 
Alice,  daughter  of  Edward  Griffin,  of  Braybrook  and 
Berkswell.  The  pedigree  of  the  Griffins  was  certainly 
an  illustrious  one,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  kings 
of  South  Wales.  On  the  hobby-horse  of  this  “ dis- 
covery” Mr.  Yeatman  mounts,  and  by  the  simple 
process  of  selecting  certain  interesting  members  of  the 
Griffin  and  Shakespeare  families  and  connecting  the 
poet  with  them  he  contrives,  with  the  aid  of  a liberal 
interspersion  of  “probablys,”  to  draw  charming  pic- 
tures of  Mary  Arden’s  “ beautiful  boy  ” being  caressed 
by  his  aristocratic  relatives.  Any  connexion  of  Shake- 
speare’s father  with  “trade”  Mr.  Yeatman  scornfully 
repudiates.  There  is  no  proof  at  all,  he  says,  of  any 
connexion  of  the  poet’s  father  with  trade.  This  is  quite 
true,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  proof  at  all 
of  the  identification  of  Shakespeare’s  father  with  any 
John  Shakespeare  of  whose  career  particulars  have  sur- 
vived. So  dense  and  complicated  is  the  labyrinth  of 
the  Shakespeares,  Johns,  Richards,  and  Williams,  that 
it  is  simply  hopeless  to  disentangle  them  What  is 
postulated  of  one  John,  Richard,  or  William  may,  with 
the  exception  of  the  poet,  be  postulated  with  equal 
probability  of  another.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  John 
Shakespeare  who  was  the  father  of  the  poet  was  the 
son  of  the  Richard  Shakespeare  who  married  Alice 
Griffin,  or  had  any  connexion  with  him.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  the  poet’s  father  was  a John  Shakespeare,  his 
mother  a Mary  Arden,  and  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  possibly  both,  were  of  highly  respectable 
families,  all  is  mere  surmise  and  conjecture. 

Mr.  Yeatman’s  answer  to  those  who  are  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  Shakespeare  was  a Roman  Catholic  is 
very  simple  : he  certainly  was.  Assuming  without  the 
shadow  of  a proof  that  he  must  frequently  have  met 
Edmund  Campion  “ not  only  at  Kenilworth,  but  in  his 
father’s  house,”  he  goes  on  to  propound  the  astounding 
theory  that  Henry  VIII.  was  written  by  Shakespeare 
and  Campion  in  conjunction,  though  he  admits  that 
Shakespeare  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age  when 
Campion  was  executed  ! “King  John”  seems,  he  ad- 
mits, to  be  the  work  of  a Protestant,  but  what  of  that  ? — 
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Shakespeare  never  wrote  it.  When  Mr.  Yeatman 
requires  evidence  of  Shakespeare’s  “ Catholic  unction  ” 
he  takes  the  liberty  to  supply  it.  Thus  in  quoting  the 
line  in  John  o’  Gaunt’s  speech  in  “ Richard  II.”  we  find 
the  line 

“ This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land.” 
printed  as 

“ This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  our  mother’s  dowry.” 
the  last  words  appearing  in  huge  capitals,  while  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  is  the  following  note  : “ The  words 
printed  in  capitals  are  printed  in  substitution  of  those 
usually  printed  which  Shakspere  could  not  have 
written,  not  only  because  those  words  are  nonsense, 
but  they  obscure  and  destroy  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.”  Though  the  object  of  Mr.  Yeatman’s 
book  is  to  “vindicate”  Shakespeare,  he  cannot  for- 
give him  for  two  things:  the  one  is  “that  though 
he  was  a Catholic  bred  and  born,  and  a true  believer  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,”  “ he  trafficked,”  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  no  doubt,  with  Church  plunder.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  poet  made  a large  investment  in  the 
great  tithes  of  Stratford.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  did 
so,  and  no  doubt  congratulated  himself  on  an  excellent 
bargain  without  the  least  compunction.  But  Mr.  Yeat- 
man’s grand  mare’s-nest  is  the  “cruelty  and  vindictive- 
ness ” of  the  poet’s  will.  “ It  is  a terrible  will,  it  is  the 
act  of  a man  in  a passion  who  knew  not  what  he  did.” 
Though  Mr.  Yeatman  heaves  a sigh  over  the  “second 
best  bed  ” clause,  it  is  not  that  which  moves  him,  it  is 
the  trifling  bequest  to  poor  Judith,  who  only  gets  ^300 
and  a broad  silver-gilt  bowle.  And  why,  he  sadly  asks, 
are  not  Ben  Jonson  and  Drayton  mentioned?  and  how 
is  it  that  Hemynge  and  Condell  and  Burbage,  the  part- 
ners of  his  life,  were  only  inserted  by  an  afterthought  ? 
Why  plainly  the  poet  had  lost  his  memory,  was  off 
his  head — had  gone  demented.  A baseless  and  foolish 
tradition  ascribes  his  death  to  the  effects  of  a merry  meet- 
ing— a merry  meeting,  indeed  ! scornfully  ejaculates  Mr. 
Yeatman.  It  was  the  conduct  of  Judith  and  Thomas 
Quyneye  which  accounts  for  everything,  for  the  will, 
for  the  unhappy  poet’s  distraction,  and  for  his  death; 
“ probably  in  his  terrible  agony  in  learning  that  his 
child  had  followed  his  own  and  her  mother’s  example, 
he  had  a fit  of  paralysis,  or  possibly  of  apoplexy,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  never  really  recovered.”  O 
hapless  Judith — more  hapless  Thomas  Quyneye — tan- 
tine  ista  volnptas — and  most  hapless  William  Shake- 
speare ! 

But  enough  of  Mr.  Yeatman’s  miserable  twaddle.  A 
book  like  this  is  an  insult  to  literature,  and  it  is  really 
lamentable  that  it  could  find  a publisher.  A more 
nauseous  and  despicable  compound  of  unctuous  sectarian 
cant,  bemuddlement,  ignorance,  dogmatism,  and  fatuity 
it  has  never  been  our  unhappy  lot  to  inspect.  We 
implore  Mr.  Yeatman  to  get  back  to  heraldry  and 
pedigrees  and  be  dumb,  bearing  in  mind  this  solemn 
truth,  that  one  fool  makes  many,  but  not  to  forget, 
for  shame’s  sake,  that  the  ablative  of  “ tempus  ” is  not 
“ tempe  ” but  “ tempore.” 

A very  different  book  is  “Shakespeare’s  Town  and 
Times.”  Keeping  on  the  highway  of  sound  knowledge 
and  established  fact,  it  tells  in  a clear  and  unaffected 
style  simply  and  fully  the  story  of  Shakespeare’s  life 
and  career  so  far  as  latest  research  has  ascertained 
them.  It  gives  also  an  excellent  descriptive  account  of 
Stratford  and  the  scenes  associated  with  Shakespeare 
and  his  friends  and  relatives,  copiously  illustrated  by 
photograms.  The  photograms  are  admirable,  and  type 
and  paper  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  can  heartily 
recommend  the  book  to  all  lovers  of  Shakespeare,  and 
to  all  pilgrims  to  Stratford  and  the  places  consecrated 
by  his  memory. 

GERMAN  CLASSICS  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  CLARENDON  PRESS. 

“ German  Classics.”  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  &c., 
by  C.  A.  Buchheim.  Vol.  III.  “ Minna  von  Barn- 
helm.”  A Comedy  by  Lessing.  Seventh  Edition. 
Oxford  : Clarendon  Press.  1896. 

THE  number  of  “ editions  ” of  modern  language 
texts  annually  published  in  England  is,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  far  in  excess  of  the  output  of  literature 
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of  this  class  on  the  entire  Continent  of  Europe.  As  a 
linguist  the  Englishman  would  probably  be  neither 
better  nor  worse  did  such  books  never  see  the  light, 
but  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  his  defec- 
tive appreciation  of  foreign  literature  is  largely  due  to 
the  flood  of  aids  to  its  study.  To  be  dragged  through 
Schiller  or  Moliere  at  school  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
annotated  edition  is,  in  its  way,  a calamity.  These 
terrible  annotations,  with  their  scraps  of  philological 
learning  and  antiquarian  lore,  their  “Observe  this” 
and  “Compare  that,”  their  ponderous  elucidations  of 
the  author’s  wit,  are  enough  to  give  a man  a lifelong 
antipathy  to  French  and  German  classics. 

The  series  of  German  texts  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  under  Dr.  Buchheim’s  editorship  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  similar  series  which 
emanate  from  other  publishing  houses  ; it  differs  from 
them  mainly  in  its  pretentiousness.  An  elementary 
school  book  disarms  criticism,  but  an  edition  of  a 
classic  such  as  the  volume  before  us,  edited  by  a 
Professor,  published  by  a University  Press,  and  appeal- 
ing not  only  to  schoolboys  but  also  to  scholars,  must 
expect  to  be  more  closely  scrutinized.  Moreover,  as 
Dr.  Buchheim  insists  ad  nauseam  upon  the  claims  of 
Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe  to  the  same  scholarly 
editing  as  that  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,  we  feel  the  less  reluctant  to  apply  scholarly 
standards  to  his  own  work. 

When  a scholar  publishes  an  edition  of  a Greek  or 
Latin  classic  we  expect  him  to  give  us  in  the  first  place 
an  accurate  text.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the  primary 
meaning  of  editing.  Dr.  Buchheim’s  text  of  “ Minna 
von  Barnhelm  ” — although  the  edition  before  us  is  the 
seventh — cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  satisfactory. 
Lessing’s  orthography  is;  of  course,  modernized,  but, 
in  place  of  the  German  orthography  of  to-day,  Dr. 
Buchheim  adopts  that  of  a generation  ago.  This, 
however,  is  not  a matter  of  much  moment  ; like  many 
of  his  countrymen,  he  may  have  conservative  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  German  orthography,  and  spellings  such 
as  Wirth,  crepiren,  &c.,  although  no  longer  authorized 
in  German  schools,  are,  we  dare  say,  good  enough  for 
English  requirements.  But  Dr.  Buchheim’s  editing 
goes  further ; Lessing’s  language  is  brought  up  to 
date.  For  Rocken  we  have  Roggen  ; for  gewohne,  ge- 
wohnt ; for  wcilirendes,  wahrend  des,  &c.  ; he  takes  the 
liberty  of  setting  Lessing  right  in  his  indifferent  use  of 
hinab  and  herab,  he  corrects  him  when  he  employs  the 
strong  for  the  weak  declension  of  adjectives.  Very 
good,  but  a careful  editor  is  consistent  in  his  emenda- 
tions. Why  have  we,  to  mention  some  examples  that 
have  caught  our  eye  on  the  first  few  pages,  vors  erste 
for  furs  erste,  Dinte  for  Tinte,  Ihn  for  Ihm  (p.  7,  1.  30)  ; 
why,  again,  herab  on  p.  18,  1.  24?  It  is  evident  enough 
that  Dr.  Buchheim  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
collate  his  own  text  with  the  critical  edition  published 
by  Muncker  in  1886;  as  for  special  investigations  such 
as  Bieling’s,  we  are  confident  that  he  has  not  even 
heard  of  them. 

It  is  upon  the  notes,  however,  that  Dr.  Buchheim 
lays  chief  stress,  and  in  the  present  edition  these  occupy 
no  less  than  seventy  closely  printed  pages.  We  have 
devoted  considerable  time  to  the  examination  of  these 
notes,  with  the  following  results  : At  a very  moderate 
estimate  60  per  cent,  are  of  the  nature  of  “ crib  ” — that 
is  to  say,  they  are  intended  to  save  the  student  the 
trouble  of  referring  to  grammar  and  dictionary.  With 
these  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  Of  the  remainder, 
a large  proportion  is  taken  up  with  excerpts  from 
etymological  dictionaries,  Dr.  Buchheim  being  appa- 
rently quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  we  long  ago  gave 
up  employing  even  our  English  classics  as  trapezes  for 
the  display  of  etymological  gymnastics.  Notes  that 
are  of  real  value  to  the  student  or  essential  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  play  thus  form  a very  small  percentage 
of  the  whole,  and  of  these  only  one  or  two  can  lay 
claim  to  any  originality.  The  note  on  “Nurnberg”  in 
act  iii.  scene  2 was  certainly  worth  inserting,  and  the 
reading  Pret-au-vol  (p.  85),  although  suggested  in 
Germany  at  least  a couple  of  years  before  Dr.  Buch- 
heim’s first  edition  appeared,  is  put  forward  in  all  good 
faith  as  a new  reading.  Were  Dr.  Buchheim,  however, 
au  conrant  with  the  latest  results  of  Lessing  philology, 


he  would  know  that  it  is  now  beyond  dispute  that 
Lessing  wrote  Pret-au-val.  We  do  not  blame  Dr. 
Buchheim  for  having  availed  himself  of  the  work  of  his 
predecessors  and  adapted  the  best  of  their  notes  (at  a 
low  estimate  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  notes  of  the 
present  edition  are  taken  directly  from  editions  pub- 
lished in  Germany),  but  we  would  lodge  an  emphatic 
protest  against  the  practice  of  omitting  all  reference 
to  the  sources  from  which  such  notes  are  derived. 
Save  an  occasional  mention  of  Di'intzer’s  name  or  a 
contemptuous  reference  to  “some  commentators,”  Dr. 
Buchheim  gives  no  hint  of  the  sources  from  which  he 
has  culled  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  informa- 
tion. Editors  of  school  books  seem  to  think  that  they 
have  privileges  in  this  respect  which  are  denied  to 
ordinary  authors. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of 
using  a text  like  “Minna  von  Barnhelm”  for  educa- 
tional purposes  will  agree  that  one  of  the  first  demands 
we  must  make  upon  an  English  editor  of  the  play  is 
that  he  shall  point  out  every  phrase  and  word  in  which 
the  German  usage  of  the  eighteenth  century  differs 
from  that  of  to-day.  But,  as  Dr.  Buchheim’s  notes 
plainly  show — see,  for  example,  those  upon  the  use  of 
Er  and  Sie,  on  Fraizenzimmer , on  Ihro  Gnaden  — he  has 
as  little  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  language  wdiich 
Lessing  wrote  as  the  ordinary  Englishman  has  of  the 
language  of  Dryden.  Thus  the  very  points  which  most 
require  elucidation  for  the  English  student  are  in  very 
many  cases  either  entirely  passed  over,  or,  what  is 
worse,  inadequately  treated.  As  examples  we  refer  the 
reader  to  such  notes  as  those  on  die  Gnade , Equipage , 
Tabagie,  ScJuildner,  Rittmeisterin,  Interesse , entsagen  ; 
further,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
present  editor  that  Lessing  uses  such  words  as  Vorsicht 
and  Verstand — and  they  occur  frequently  enough  in  this 
play — in  a sense  foreign  to  the  German  of  to-day. 
Finally,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  from  notes  such  as 
those  on  gncidig  and  guten  Appetit  whether  Dr.  Buch- 
heim’s long  residence  in  England  has  not  weakened  his 
familiarity  with  his  mother  tongue. 

Of  the  Introduction  we  have  not  room  to  speak,  nor 
is  there  much  to  say  of  it.  It  was,  perhaps,  good 
enough  in  1872,  when  Diintzer’s  work  on  Lessing’s 
“Minna” — upon  which  the  critical  part  of  the  present 
Introduction  is  based — was  only  ten  years  old.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  present-day  methods  and  know- 
ledge it  is  distinctly  antiquated.  Moreover,  in  these 
days  of  encyclopasdias  and  cheap  biographies,  we  fail 
to  see  the  necessity  for  prefacing  editions  of  texts  with 
Lives  of  their  authors. 

This  volume — and  it  is  far  from  being  the  worst  of 
its  kind — shows  how  fatuous  is  the  claim  that  the  same 
standard  of  work  is  expected  in  the  editing  of  modern 
classics  as  is  to  be  found  in  our  better  editions  of  the 
ancient  classics.  We  venture  to  think  that,  if  any  one 
had  attempted  to  edit,  say,  Sophocles  or  Horace  with 
such  slight  qualifications  for  the  task  as  Dr.  Buchheim 
possesses  for  editing  Lessing,  even  a University  Press 
would  have  hesitated  to  publish  his  work  for  him. 
Editions  of  this  kind  are,  after  all,  the  real  enemies  to  the 
higher  study  of  modern  language  and  literature  in  this 
country.  The  academic  study  of  French  and  German  can 
never  hope  to  make  progress  until  men  of  special  know- 
ledge and  scholarly  attainments  turn  their  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  the  necessary  text-books  and  editions. 
What  has  the  Cambridge  Modern  Language  Tripos 
been  doing  all  these  years  that  it  has  produced  no  men 
equal  to  such  tasks?  Abolish  this  padding  of  “crib” 
and  etymological-dictionary  learning — which  is,  after 
all,  the  merest  bookmaking — and  in  its  place  give  us 
useful  notes  and  fresh,  stimulating  criticism,  fully  abreast 
of  the  best  scholarship ; give  us,  above  all,  reliable 
texts.  The  student  of  Lessing’s  “Minna,”  even  if  he 
be  only  the  schoolboy  for  whom  the  Clarendon  Press 
considers  it  its  first  duty  as  a University  Press  to  cater, 
would,  we  are  confident,  gain  infinitely  more  from  sug- 
gestive information,  say,  on  the  sources  of  Lessing’s 
play,  on  his  indebtedness  to  Goldoni  and  to  English 
dramatists,  on  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  lan- 
guage and  style — points  which  Dr.  Buchheim  does  not 
dream  of  discussing — than  from  the  dry  pedagogic 
learning  with  which  he  fills  his  pages. 
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THE  LOST  POSSESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND. 

“ The  Lost  Possessions  of  England.”  By  Walter  F. 
Lord,  late  I.C.S.  London  : Bentley  & Son.  1896. 

IN  spite  of  its  somewhat  lugubrious  title,  this  little  book 
is  a.  bright  and  strenuous  production,  enlivened  by 
many  pretty  strokes  of  humour.  England  is  still  an  ex- 
panding Power,  so  that  she  can  bear  to  recapitulate 
what  she  has  lost  without  groaning  or  bitterness  of 
heart.  As  Mr.  Lord  remarks,  “ Our  lost  possessions 
constitute  such  an  empire  as  any  other  nation  than  our- 
selves would  consider  magnificent ; but  in  comparison 
with  the  countries  that  still  own  our  sway  they  are  almost 
inconsiderable.”  The  thirteen  united  Colonies  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  book  ; Mr.  Lord  leaves 
them  alone,  because  he  feels  that  “ it  offends  our  sense 
of  propriety  to  speak  of  a nation  once  so  intimate  a part 
of  our  own  polity  as  ever  having  been  a mere  ‘ posses- 
sion ’ ; our  present  friendly  feeling  and  our  hopes  of  the 
future  alike  forbid  the  word  ‘ lost.’  ” The  nine  headings 
into  which  the  bulk  of  the  volume  falls  are  Dunkirk, 
Tangier,  Minorca,  Havana,  Manilla,  Corsica,  Monte- 
video and  Buenos  Ayres,  Java,  and  the  Ionian  Isles. 
We  doubt  if  the  two  South  American  towns  ought  to 
figure  in  the  list  ; Montevideo  was  held  for  a few  months, 
Buenos  Ayres  was  never  really  occupied  at  all.  For  this 
reason  they  should  not  be  classed  with  Havana  and 
Manilla,  which  we  effectively  held,  and  might  have  re- 
tained at  the  peace  of  Paris,  if  only  Lord  Bute  had 
understood  the  opportunity  that  the  elder  Pitt  had  put 
into  his  hands. 

The  only  one  of  the  “ lost  possessions  ” which  really 
touched  Mr.  Lord’s  heart  is  Java,  whose  restitution  to 
Holland  in  1815,  after  we  had  governed  it  for  five  years, 
was  not  only  a piece  of  Quixotry,  but  almost  a sin 
against  humanity.  For  the  Dutch  eighty  years  ago 
(whatever  they  may  be  now)  were  very  cruel  masters, 
and  “ probably  no  one  man  ever  so  increased  the  sum 
of  human  happiness  in  a few  years  as  did  Stamford 
Raffles  in  Java.”  The  retention  of  the  island,  too, 
would  infallibly  have  led  to  the  creation  of  a strong 
chain  of  ports  on  the  way  to  Australia,  and  our  modern 
New  Guinea  difficulties  would  never  have  been  heard  of. 
By  the  inevitable  logic  of  events,  New  Guinea  would 
have  been  English  fifty  years  at  least  before  Germany 
became  a naval  Power. 

Dunkirk,  in  Mr.  Lord’s  eyes,  was  a possession  that 
we  were  well  quit  of.  The  yearning  for  a “ Persea  ” 
(as  Professor  Freeman  would  have  called  it)  was  an 
archaistic  survival  in  the  mind  of  Cromwell,  just  as  was 
his  deep-seated  notion  that  Spain  was  the  real  enemy  of 
England.  To  dream  of  building  up  a new  Calais  in 
the  shallow  roadstead  of  Dunkirk  was  mere  madness. 
France  was  then  such  a great  military  Power  that  she 
must  have  snapped  it  up  within  six  months  of  the  out- 
break of  our  first  war  with  her,  and  the  place  lay,  in  the 
words  of  a contemporary  pamphleteer,  “like  a mouse 
within  the  cat’s  paws.”  Charles  II.  was  for  once  doing 
a wise  thing  when  he  got  rid  of  the  place  for  a round 
sum  of  money. 

Far  other  was  the  case  with  Tangier.  Till  we  got 
Gibraltar  the  Moorish  port  was  an  invaluable  resting- 
place  for  English  trade  to  the  Mediterranean.  We  lost 
it  mainly  because  we  were  still  utterly  untrained  in  the 
proper  way  to  deal  with  Orientals.  When  the  Moors 
actually  attacked  the  place  they  were  invariably  beaten 
off ; once  at  least  the  garrison  smashed  the  whole  army 
of  Muley  Ismael  in  the  open  field,  and  the  Governor 
might  have  got  what  terms  he  liked  from  the  terrified 
savage  next  day.  But  Clive  had  not  yet  shown  the 
way,  and  we  did  not  understand  in  1680  that  all  argu- 
ments with  Oriental  Powers  should  be  conducted  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  It  is  sickening  to  read  of  the  way  in 
which  successive  Governors  of  Tangier  took  the  chicanery 
of  the  “ Emperor”  as  serious  attempts  at  negotiation,  and 
allowed  themselves  to  lose  their  advantages,  and  let 
their  men  and  stores  waste  away  while  the  wordy 
Oriental  continued  to  disavow  his  envoys  and  retract 
his  concessions  ad  infinitum.  We  were  really  worried 
out  of  the  place,  not  driven  from  it,  and  our  failure 
came  from  the  fact  that  the  Home  Government  would 
neither  consent  to  make  Tangier  a mere  roadstead  nor 
to  take  the  opposite  course  and  use  it  as  the  base  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Hinterland.  It  may  be  safely  said 


that  if  we  had  held  the  place  but  four  years  more — it 
was  only  evacuated  in  1684 — we  should  be  holding  it 
now.  For  when  once  the  war  with  Louis  XIV.  began 
in  1688  the  value  of  Tangier  as  a watch-post  at  the 
jaws  of  the  Mediterranean  became  so  evident  that  no 
reasonable  man  would  have  dreamed  of  giving  it  up. 

Minorca,  our  next  lost  possession,  is  a place  which 
we  have  learnt  to  do  without  merely  because  the  still 
more  eligible  port  of  Malta  is  now  our  own.  Its  admi- 
rable harbour  of  Port  Mahon  is  a “ pistol  pointed  at  the 
head  of  Marseilles  and  Toulon,”  to  adapt  a phrase 
which  Napoleon  used  in  another  context.  To  illustrate 
its  importance,  Mr.  Lord  quotes  the  fact  that  in  the 
one  winter  of  1779-80  privateers  from  Minorca  took 
French  ships  to  the  value  of  ^82,000.  As  long  as  we 
retained  the  island  insurance  rates  at  Marseilles  varied 
from  50  to  75  per  cent.;  when  we  lost  it  they  fell  to  15 
per  cent.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  stirring  account  of 
Murray’s  defence  of  Minorca  during  the  War  of  Ameri- 
can Independence  ; this  was  a far  finer  business  than 
Blakeney’s  much-belauded  performance  in  1757.  The 
later  Governor  held  out  for  several  years  after  England 
lost  the  command  of  the  sea,  though  he  had  no  heavy 
vessels  at  his  command,  and  a garrison  of  less  than 
3,000  men.  The  population,  civil  and  military,  lived 
on  corn  imported  in  the  teeth  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
every  mouthful  had  to  be  fought  for.  When  at  last 
Crillon  landed  with  16,000  men,  Murray  held  out  for 
170  days  in  open  trenches,  and  only  surrendered  when 
shells  and  scurvy  had  left  him  but  620  men  fit  to  bear 
arms.  The  one  unhappy  spot  in  the  history  of  our 
dealings  with  Minorca  is  the  incessant  bickerings 
between  the  Governors  and  the  native  civil  authorities — 
quarrels  which  never  ended,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
benefits  of  trade,  civilization,  and  hard  cash  which  we 
brought  to  the  island.  We  note  that  Mr.  Lord  men- 
tions the  case  of  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  the  best  known 
of  these  encounters  ; but  why,  oh  why ! has  he  not 
quoted  the  immortal  lines  of  “ Leading  Cases  done  into 
Verse,”  and  told  us  how 

“ Minorca  it  lies  in  the  Southern  Sea, 

[Within  the  ward  of  Cheap  to  wit], 

Was  aforetime  of  England’s  empery 
[And  St.  Mary-le-Bow  did  prosperjt]  ? 

The  humorous  details  of  the  quarrel  of  the  Governor 
and  Fabrigas  would  have  suited  well  Mr.  Lord’s  lively 
pen,  and  would  have  given  a good  illustration  in  detail 
of  the  difficulties  of  which  he  speaks  in  general. 

HOW  WE  MADE  RHODESIA. 

“ How  We  Made  Rhodesia.”  By  Major  Arthur  Glyn 
Leonard.  London  : Kegan  Paul  & Co.  1896. 

MAJOR  LEONARD’S  narrative  has  all  the  piquancy 
that  plain  speaking  can  give  it.  He  is  as  candid 
as  to  the  characters  and  qualities  of  the  makers  of  Rho- 
desia, great  and  small,  as  if  he  had  intended  his  journals 
for  posthumous  publication.  They  appear  in  the  shape 
of  a series  of  familiar  letters  to  friends  at  home,  and 
greatly  resemble  thinking  aloud.  Few  men  care  to  go 
out  of  their  way  to  make  enemies  gratuitously,  or  to 
revive  unpleasantness  ; but  Major  Leonard  pronounces 
on  superiors  and  comrades  as  if  he  were  under  cross- 
examination  in  the  witness-box.  A few  he  liked  or  ad- 
mired, but  there  were  more  whom  he  disliked  and 
despised.  That  aggressive  independence  of  judgment 
may  go  some  way  to  explain  the  reason  of  his  resigning 
his  commission  under  the  Chartered  Company  ; but  as 
we  know  what  he  thinks  of  Messrs.  Rhodes,  Jameson, 
and  Co.,  to  whom,  by  the  way,  the  book  is  dedicated, 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  their  opinion  as  to  Major 
Leonard.  Yet  we  are  bound  to  say  that  he  writes 
shrewdly  and  sensibly,  and  that  his  forecasts  of  the 
future,  as  well  as  his  impressions  of  character,  have 
generally  been  justified  by  the  course  of  events.  His 
story  is  only  brought  down  to  the  autumn  of  1891,  for 
it  was  then  he  turned  his  back  upon  Rhodesia. 

Major  Leonard,  in  common  kindness,  should  have 
given  a key  to  the  abbreviations  which  were  doubtless 
household  words  in  the  camp.  The  various  services 
are  indicated  by  triads  of  initial  letters,  which  are  some- 
times as  hard  to  interpret  as  hieroglyphics.  He  was 
pleased  with  the  physique  and  moral  of  his  own 
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“Casual  Corps”  when  he  joined,  and  declares  that  he 
would  not  desire  better  material.  The  only  fault  he 
had  to  find  was  that  the  mounted  infantry  might  have 
served  in  the  Grenadiers  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and, 
being  mounted  on  native  ponies,  were  ludicrously  under- 
horsed. But  a more  strangely  mingled  lot  had  seldom 
been  got  together.  There  were  brokers,  barbers, 
mathematical  tutors,  prodigals  who  had  held  com- 
missions in  crack  regiments  and  recklessly  flung  away 
a fortune,  blending  with  a solid  reserve  of  staunch  old 
soldiers  and  stalwart  Afrikanders  bred  on  the  Veldt. 
The  “ uniform”  seems  to  have  been  very  much  a matter 
of  necessity  or  individual  taste,  and  the  fancy  attire  of 
Willoughby  is  pronounced  “too  funny  for  words.”  Pro- 
fessionally, “the  less  said  about  the  officers  the  better”  ; 
and  Major  Leonard  remarks  subsequently  that  Jameson 
made  no  greater  mistake  than  in  selecting  the  military 
staff  for  his  disastrous  raid.  The  commander  of  B Troop, 
whom  he  names,  was  trying  to  qualify  as  buffoon-in- 
chief  to  the  force,  and  the  leader  of  A Troop  was  a sprig 
of  nobility  rejoicing  in  his  medal  ribbons  and  the  flow- 
ing locks  over  which  he  expended  all  his  superabundant 
energy.  Finally,  the  Colonel  is  noisy  and  discourteous, 
and  loses  the  little  head  he  has  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. If  Major  Leonard  displayed  his  feelings,  as  he 
probably  did,  we  can  quite  believe  his  assurance  that 
there  was  no  esprit  de  corps.  At  the  same  time,  in 
fairness  we  should  give  proof  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  he  can  praise  heartily.  In  the  sentence  in  which 
he  handles  his  Colonel  so  roughly  he  bestows  unstinted 
commendation  on  General  Methuen. 

Clearly  the  makers  of  Rhodesia  have  been  guilty  of 
two  great  mistakes,  in  the  way  of  being  penny  wise. 
One,  as  to  which  Major  Leonard  necessarily  says 
nothing,  was  the  recruiting  native  police  to  keep  order 
in  Matabeleland.  The  other  was  that,  when  advancing 
into  Mashonaland,  they  did  not  organize  an  efficient 
transport  and  commissariat  service.  Not  only  would  it 
have  facilitated  operations,  but  would  have  been  far 
cheaper  in  the  end.  As  it  was,  when  Major  Leonard 
was  in  command  of  the  transport  depot,  first  at 
Macloutsie  and  afterwards  at  Tuli,  he  had  to  bargain 
for  his  waggons  with  private  individuals.  Boers  and 
transport  riders  were  hard  men  to  deal  with,  when  they 
knew  it  was  a case  of  paying  or  starving.  No  wonder 
the  recent  operations  in  Rhodesia  were  complicated  by 
the  rinderpest  ; the  marvel  is  that  they  were  not  brought 
absolutely  to  a standstill.  Even  the  very  friendly 
Khama  held  back,  though  with  fair  promises  and 
plausible  excuses.  Naturally,  he  did  not  like  the  ad- 
vance on  his  own  account ; moreover,  he  was  afraid  of 
provoking  Lobengula.  1 1 is  evident  that  Lobengula’s  fate 
was  virtually  sealed  long  before  a quarrel  was  picked 
with  him.  It  was  the  general  conviction  in  the  force 
that  the  Matabele  must  be  wiped  out,  and  Major 
Leonard  always  assumes  that  Rhodes  and  Jameson  were 
only  awaiting  the  favourable  moment.  Nor  was  it 
believed  it  would  be  a formidable  business,  and 
Jameson  led  his  troops,  with  their  Maxims,  to  an 
assured  victory.  For  it  was  calculated  that  only  3,000 
veterans  remained  of  the  old  fighting  stock  whom 
Moselikatse  led  into  the  wilderness,  and  the  race  had 
deteriorated  in  mixed  marriages  with  the  women  of  the 
mongrel  tribes  they  had  eaten  up.  Major  Leonard 
always  did  Lobengula  the  justice  to  believe  that  he 
would  never  fight  if  he  were  a free  agent.  But  he  felt 
sure  that  the  fiery  young  men  would  force  his  hand 
with  a little  seasonable  provocation  from  Salisbury.  In 
October  of  1890  Sir  Henry  Loch  paid  a visit  to  the  new 
territory.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Rhodes  in  the 
double  capacity  of  Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Managing  Director  of  the  Company.  Whence  the 
Major  shrewdly  drew  the  conclusion  that,  though  the 
High  Commissioner  was  discreetly  reserved,  there  was 
tacit  agreement  between  the  Government  and  the 
Company,  and  that  the  former  gave  the  extension 
policy  full  moral  support.  His  first  impressions  of  the 
statesman  whose  salt  he  was  eating  were  dis- 
appointing. He  saw  “a  big,  heavy-looking  carelessly- 
dressed  man,  not  unlike  a Dutch  farmer,  with  a 
dull,  rather  expressionless  face,  who  talks  in  a 
curious,  dreamy  way.”  Others  who  have  experienced 
a similar  sensation  have  remembered  that  facts  con- 
tradicted appearances,  and  that  those  impassive  features 


must  have  served  as  an  invaluable  mask.  The  Major 
realized  afterwards  in  various  personal  interviews  that 
there  was  smouldering  fire  ever  ready  to  break  out  ; 
that  the  great  man  had  not  only  a broad  grasp  with  an 
iron  will,  but  that  he  could  be  equally  capricious  and 
tenacious  in  very  trivial  matters. 

As  for  Dr.  Jameson,  Major  Leonard,  like  every  one 
else,  at  their  first  meeting  submitted  to  his  personal 
magnetism.  As  with  Rhodes,  his  appreciation  of 
Jameson’s  gifts  for  conquering  and  colonizing  in  a 
savage  country  increased  with  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. He  considers  that  Rhodes  showed  his  happy 
knack  of  selection  when  he  pitched  on  the  Doctor  as 
his  trusted  lieutenant,  for  the  special  genius  of  the  one 
was  precisely  the  complement  of  that  of  the  other.  He 
acquits  Jameson  of  any  sordid  self-interest  ; for  we  are 
told  he  gave  up  a medical  practice  of  ^j6,ooo  a year 
to  become  the  most  disinterested  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany’s officials.  At  best  there  is  a good  deal  of  mystery 
in  the  narrative  which  Major  Leonard  does  not  profess  to 
clear  up.  It  seems  strange,  for  instance,  that  Rhodes, 
in  the  critical  circumstances  when  his  pioneering  force 
was  pushing  forward  in  Rhodesia,  with  hostile  savages 
in  front  and  on  the  flanks,  should  have  delegated  a double 
authority,  and  arranged  for  a divided  command.  For 
we  are  assured  that  when  Mr.  Colquhoun  was 
nominally  administrator  of  the  newly  annexed  terri- 
tory, Jameson  was  in  the  country  with  a secret  com- 
mission, giving  him  the  most  ample  powers  when 
he  chose  to  exercise  them.  Finally,  Major  Leonard 
cannot  understand  how  “a  cautious  and  level-headed 
man  of  undoubted  capacity  should  have  made  that 
wild  dash  into  the  Transvaal,  with  an  inadequate 
force,  hastily  equipped,  and  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences of  success  as  of  disaster.”  Arguing  that  he 
was  organizing  inevitable  defeat,  Major  Leonard  has 
his  fling  at  his  staff  : “ That  he  could  have  depended 
on  the  officers  he  had,  with  Willoughby  as  his  chief  of 
the  staff,  I cannot  and  will  not  believe.”  Assuredly 
they  did  little  to  justify  confidence,  yet  if  he  did  not 
depend  on  them,  why  did  he  select  them?  For  he 
must  have  been  woefully  misled  by  the  intelligence 
department  if  he  fancied  that  the  ride  to  Pretoria 
would  necessarily  be  a mere  mounted  promenade. 

THE  VOLCANIC  EIFEL, 

“ In  the  Volcanic  Eifel  : a Holiday  Ramble.”  By 
Katherine  S.  and  Gilbert  S.  Macquoid.  London  : 
Hutchinson  & Co.  1896. 

HITHERTO  there  have  been  few  picturesque  dis- 
tricts so  near  to  the  world  yet  so  entirely  out  of 
it  as  the  Eifel.  From  the  rush  of  tourists  on  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle  few  have  turned  aside,  except  for 
the  regular  excursion  from  Andernach  to  the  Laacher- 
see,  and  the  Nieder-Mendig  millstone  quarries.  We 
heard  something  of  it  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  when  the  cavalry  marching  northward 
from  Cologne  were  lost  to  sight,  till  they  emerged  at 
Tr&ves  on  the  way  to  Saarbriick.  Its  very  picturesque- 
ness has  made  it  inaccessible.  In  that  impracticable 
jumble  of  rugged  hills  and  volcanic  craters  the  roads 
are  wretched  and  the  passes  formidable.  So  much  so 
that  when  all  the  rest  of  Germany  was  a campaigning 
ground,  the  Eifel  was  comparatively  exempt  from 
ravage.  There  are  mediaeval  fortresses  that  were 
neither  stormed  nor  besieged,  and  churches  and  con- 
vents which  were  never  abused  as  barracks  or  degraded 
into  stables.  In  the  Eifel,  even  more  than  on  the 
Rhine,  the  tourist  is  mystified  as  to  how  so  many 
rapacious  robber  barons  managed  to  live  not  only  in 
comfort  but  in  splendour.  Castles,  with  the  remains  of 
massive  fortifications,  crown  the  more  conspicuous 
lower  heights  and  look  down  on  romantic  gorges  and 
villages.  The  Stamm-schloss  of  the  Counts  of  Eltz, 
for  example,  with  its  endless  bartizans  and  battlements, 
and  the  additions  which  mark  successive  periods  in 
architecture,  is  perhaps  unmatched  in  Western  Europe 
for  its  perfect  preservation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macquoid 
go  the  best  way  to  work  to  write  a satisfactory  guide- 
book. They  take  their  holidays  quietly,  and  make 
them  matters  of  business  as  well  as  pleasure.  We 
admire,  though  we  cannot  assent  to,  their  methodi- 
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cally  arranging  plans  beforehand  ; securing  apart- 
ments in  advance,  and  domesticating  themselves 
for  days  or  weeks  among  the  German  or  Flemish 
pensionnaires.  Of  course  they  explore  each  neighbour- 
hood conscientiously.  Mr.  Macquoid  has  embellished 
the  volume  with  delightful  sketches  ; and  with  their 
aesthetic  tastes  they  select  the  most  attractive  objects 
for  rambles  and  illustrations.  But  the  most  sympathetic 
and  realistic  descriptions  of  scenery  are  apt  to  pall,  and 
the  portly  volume  would  have  been  somewhat  mono- 
tonous reading  had  it  not  been  brightened  by  an  in- 
finite variety  of  romance  and  legend.  It  reminds  us  of 
Lord  Lytton’s  “Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.”  The  primitive 
and  very  conservative  inhabitants  seem  to  have  pre- 
served the  time-honoured  stories  and  cherished  the 
superstitions  in  which  they  have  scarcely  ceased  to 
believe.  The  authors  honourably  acknowledge  that  they 
are  indebted  for  the  romance  to  the  “ Sagen  ” of  Stoltz, 
but  the  legends  lose  nothing  by  being  told  in  English  at 
second-hand.  For  the  fairies  and  sportive  brute  elves 
of  “The  Pilgrims”  we  have  reminiscences  of  the  tiny 
and  retiring  earthmen,  who  loved  to  look  on  at  the 
mortal  festivities  in  which  they  dared  not  participate. 
More  than  once  they  left  tangible  proofs  of  their  pre- 
sence, for  they  stole  to  the  peepholes  in  loose  slippers 
of  gold  which  they  dropped  in  the  scurry  of  a hasty 
retreat.  Centuries  have  gone  by  since  then,  but  still 
the  slipperless  elves  may  be  heard  bemoaning  their  ir- 
retrievable misfortunes  ; for  the  loss  of  the  footgear 
meant  eternal  proscription  by  their  kindred.  The  sounds 
that  disturb  the  solitude  of  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Priim 
rest  on  a surer  historical  foundation.  It  was  to  the 
great  Abbey,  which  owed  its  endowments  to  his 
munificence,  that  the  Emperor  Lothar  withdrew  from 
the  world  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  He 
had  cast  off  the  Imperial  crown  and  mantle  to  seek 
absolution  for  his  crimes  by  prayer  and  penance.  The 
courtly  abbot  did  his  best  for  the  princely  penitent,  but 
the  powers  of  Heaven  or  Hell  were  too  strong.  Lothar, 
who  had  an  extraordinarily  sensitive  conscience  for  the 
period,  expired  in  extremities  of  mental  anguish,  nor 
did  the  troubled  spirit  find  the  rest  he  had  sought, 
though  the  corpse  was  laid  under  the  altar  steps.  The 
Devil  was  as  great  with  him  after  death — to  borrow 
Scott’s  remark  to  the  mimicking  Miss  Stirling — as  with 
Southey’s  Old  Woman  of  Berkely  ; and  to  this  day  the 
shrieks  of  the  restless  ghost  may  be  heard  mingling 
with  the  howls  of  the  wintry  winds.  Even  so  late  as 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the  age  of  miracles  had  not 
gone  by,  and  the  patriotic  mountaineers  appear  to  have 
taken  them  as  matters  of  course.  The  audacious 
Swedes  had  for  once  forced  the  passes,  and  they 
threatened  a peaceful  village  in  overwhelming  numbers. 
A half-crazy  labourer — a masculine  Jeanne  d’Arc — 
incited  the  panic-stricken  peasants  to  resist,  and  re- 
deemed his  promise  of  celestial  assistance  by  turning 
sheaves  of  straw  into  corps  of  soldiers.  He  was  re- 
warded with  the  hand  of  his  master’s  daughter,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that  story,  for  the 
Swedes  are  represented  as  licentious  marauders,  whereas 
it  is  notorious  that  the  discipline  of  Gustavus  was 
truculently  severe.  But  each  castle  and  convent  has 
its  legend  of  some  kind  ; of  brothers,  like  those  of 
Bulwer’s  Sternfels  and  Liebenstein  who  waged 
deadly  and  unnatural  feuds  ; of  crusaders  who  turned 
up  to  the  disgust  of  their  supplanters  ; of  heiresses 
won  by  ineligible  adorers  in  open  tourney ; of 
cloisters  where  ascetics  were  tempted  like  St.  Anthony  ; 
and  of  dungeons,  deep  beneath  the  foundations  of  the 
keeps,  that  were  the  scenes  of  direful  tragedies. 

To  come  from  the  romantic  to  the  prosaic  and  from 
the  past  to  the  present,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macquoid  have 
brought  up  an  excellent  report  of  the  land  of  promise, 
in  which,  from  personal  knowledge,  we  can  fully  confirm 
them.  They  visited  the  Eifel  in  one  of  the  hottest  of 
summers,  but  they  found  the  air  singularly  bracing  and 
exhilarating.  They  pronounce  the  water  excellent,  “for 
the  country  abounds  in  mineral  springs,”  though  that 
seems  non  sequitur.  Even  total  abstainers  who  restrict 
themselves  to  the  pure  beverage  would  scarcely  care 
to  indulge  in  indiscriminate  carousing  from  strange 
medicinal  fountains.  They  especially  recommend  the 
picturesque  district  to  pedestrians,  for  there  is  an  abun- 


dance of  clean  and  fairly  comfortable  inns.  Nor  need 
the  wayfarer  of  modest  purse  complain  of  the  charges, 
when  the  ordinary  tariff  for  bed  and  breakfast  is  a couple 
of  marks.  For  those  who  would  rather  drive  than 
walk  there  are  diligences,  private  carriages,  and  the 
omnipresent  einspanner  ; and  now  there  are  railways, 
to  boot — one  of  which,  by  the  way,  boasts  of  the  third 
longest  tunnel  in  Europe.  Mr.  Macquoid,  who  travelled 
with  sketch-book  and  pencil,  finds  subjects  to  his  heart’s 
content  ; but  he  or  another  member  of  the  party  who 
had  brought  his  fishing-rod,  as  the  tourist’s  best  com- 
panion, was  doomed  to  perpetual  disappointment.  We 
can  well  believe  it,  for  we  know  something  of  the 
matter.  Nothing  can  be  more  tempting  than  those 
rapid  streams  of  the  Eifel  and  the  Ardennes,  with  their 
alternations  of  pools,  rushes,  and  backswirls.  The 
“ leads  ” above  the  venerable  mills  and  the  gentle  falls 
beneath  make  you  hurry  over  putting  the  rod  together, 
lest  you  should  waste  one  precious  moment.  Yet  you 
may  cast  the  water  artistically  and  perseveringly  all  the 
day,  and  still  catch  nothing,  like  the  disheartened 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  or  content  yourself  with  a 
few  small,  coarse  fish,  or  possibly  a stray  grayling 
or  two. 

MADAGASCAR  BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST. 

“ Madagascar  before  the  Conquest.”  By  the  Rev. 
James  Sibree,  F.R.G.S,  Missionary  of  the  L.M.S., 
Author  of  “The  Great  African  Island,”  “ A Mada- 
gascar Bibliography,”  “The  Birds  of  Mada- 
gascar,” &c.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs.  London  : T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1896. 

THE  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  this  is  his 
third  book  on  Madagascar  : the  first  having  been 
published  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  the  second  ten 
years  later;  and  he  endeavours  to  disarm  hostile 
criticism  by  adding  that  “ probably  some  of  his  readers 
may  be  disposed  to  ask  what  more  he  can  have  to  say 
about  the  country  or  the  people.  “The  following 
pages,”  he  says,  “ form  a reply  to  such  a question,  and 
....  much  new  information  has  been  accumulating 
with  regard  to  the  physical  geography,  geology,  fauna 
and  flora,  and  ethnology  of  Madagascar.”  Mr.  Sibree 
further  tells  us  that  “during  the  thirty-two  years 
he  has  been  connected  with  this  great  island  he  has 
been  continually  collecting  information,  and  writing 
about  it  ...  . but  as  these  papers  are  only  known 
to  a limited  class  of  readers,  he  has  thought  that  at 
this  time,  when  public  attention  is  being  again  called 
to  Madagascar,  the  information  given  would  be  in- 
teresting to  the  public  generally.”  He  then  expresses 
his  obligations  to  M.  Alfred  Grandidier  “ for  per- 
mission to  translate  much  that  is  valuable  from 
his  numerous  publications  in  the  French  language.” 
And  in  the  body  of  the  work  itself  M'r.  Sibree  quotes 
largely  from  his  brother  missionaries,  the  Rev.  R. 
Baron  and  others. 

It  is,  therefore,  self-evident  that  the  present  work 
may  be  more  correctly  described  as  a compilation  than 
as  consisting  of  original  matter. 

Judging  it  purely  on  those  grounds,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  selection  has  been  altogether  judicious.  It  is 
full  of  quite  unnecessary  repetitions,  disagreeably  pro- 
minent among  which  are  some  utterly  nauseous  and 
disgusting  details  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Malagasy 
treat  their  dead.  Of  course  the  book  opens  with  the 
usual  description  of  a journey,  in  filanjana , from  the 
coast  to  the  capital,  which  Mr.  Sibree  made  in  1883, 
and  which  is  far  from  being  the  best  of  the  many  similar 
trips  we  have  read.  Subsequent  chapters  treat  of 
Im^rina,  the  central  province  ; of  Antananarivo,  its 
capital ; of  the  changing  year  in  Central  Madagascar  ; 
of  the  crater  lake  of  Iritriva ; of  Ambatovory,  one 
of  the  holiday  resorts  of  the  missionaries — which  are 
all  minutely  and  accurately  enough  described,  but 
present  little  or  no  features  of  novel  or  general 
interest. 

Chapter  VII.,  which,  with  its  closely  printed  appendix, 
consists  of  forty  pages,  is  devoted  to  “ Malagasy  Place-- 
Names,” which  are  surely  far  from  being  “ interesting 
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to  the  public  generally,”  and  are  only  worthy  of  perusal 
by  an  intending  student  of  that  tongue— which,  by- 
the-bye,  though  Mr.  Sibree  does  not  mention  the  fact, 
cannot  be  traced  in  existence  as  a written  language 
earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  Victorian  Era. 
The  next  twenty-five  pages  speak  of  “ Curious  Words 
and  Customs  among  the  Malagasy,”  the  last  five  of 
which  are  fair  specimens  of  the  rest.  Omitting  their 
vernacular  equivalents,  they  are  as  follows  : — ( i ) Spitting 
on  noticing  a bad  smell  ; (2)  pinching  the  sole  (symbol 
of  a desire  to  share  in  another’s  good  fortune) ; (3)  throw- 
ing away  some  object  which  has  a supposed  connexion, 
often  merely  verbal,  with  disease  or  calamity  (symbol 
of  a desire  to  be  rid  of  some  calamity)  ; (4)  drinking 
water  mixed  with  dust  from  a royal  tomb  (the  symbolic 
nature  of  which  is  not  given)  ; (5)  striking  water  with  a 
spear  at  the  time  of  taking  an  oath  to  the  sovereign 
(symbol  of  allegiance,  though  in  what  way  is  not  stated). 
These'  symbolic  acts,  the  author  says,  are  still  cus- 
tomary. 

Chapter  IX.  treats  of  “Malagasy  Folk-lore  and 
Popular  Superstitions  ” ; but,  as  in  one  of  his  other 
works  Mr.  Sibree  has  already  given  “a  number  of 
particulars,”  he  only  here  gives  “ fresh  facts,”  which 
occupy  sixteen  pages.  Among  them  are  nine  omens 
as  to  food,  such  as  (1)  When  eating  sweet  potatoes, 
if  some  portion  falls  out  of  the  mouth,  it  is  a sign  that 
one  will  get  potatoes  to  eat.  (2)  When  eating  pota- 
toes, if  some  portion  falls  down,  one  will  get  manioc 
to  eat.  We  may  also  note  (6),  When  eating  beef,  if 
some  portion  falls  dowrn,  one  will  get  honey  to  eat. 
Then  follow  three  presages  of  obtaining  beef,  one  of 
which  is,  “ When  a fly  comes  into  one’s  mouth.”  And 
six  of  obtaining  wealth,  the  last  two  of  which  are,  “ If 
any  one  (sic)  has  red  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  or  on 
the  nape  of  the  neck,”  and  “ If  any  one  does  not  arrive 
in  time  for  the  meal.”  Simple  roads  to  riches  ! The 
signs  of  misfortune  and  death  are,  of  course,  numerous, 
of  which  we  have  only  room  for  three.  “ When  the  eye- 
lashes  quiver  ” (which,  if  independent  of  the  eye-lids, 
must  be  quite  a remarkable  sign)  ; “When  one’s  left 
ear  tingles,  one  will  hear  about  death  being  near  ” ; but 
“When  one’s  right  ear  tingles,  one  will  hear  about 
death  being  far  off.”  Speaking  of  the  superstitions 
about  water,  Mr.  Sibree  says,  “To  carry  lard  across 
Lake  Alaotra  is  to  ensure  rough  weather,”  adding,  on 
his  own  account,  “ to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
might  then  prove  a curse,  it  being  too  near  a relation  of 
the  lard."  In  another  place  he  says,  “The  crocodile 
was  not  originally  used  as  food,  as  to  eat  its  flesh 
seemed  a too  near  approach  to  cannibalism  ; but  of  later 
years  some  have  come  to  consider  it  waste  not  to  con- 
sume what  is  to  hand  in  such  abundance.”  Mr.  Sibree 
does  not  explain  where  the  cannibalism  comes  in.  But 
his  next  sentence  is  very  explicit : — “With  regard  to 
snakes  ” (as  food)  “ their  resemblance  to  eels  is  the 
attraction.” 

Chapter  X.  treats  of  “ Malagasy  Oratory,  Ornaments 
of  Speech,  Symbolic  Actions”  (again),  “and  Conun- 
drums ” ; these,  with  an  Introduction,  occupy  twenty- 
two  pages.  Two  extracts  maybe  given: — “Dying  is 
not  to  be  avoided.”  “The  guinea-fowl,  when  flying, 
departs  not  from  the  wood  ; nor,  when  hiding,  from  the 
earth,  and  the  Fanoro  [Gomphocarpus  fruticosus, 
R.  Br.]  shrub  dies  on  the  ground.  All  the  hairs  of 
the  head  cannot  bind  death,  and  tears  cannot  hold 
him  ; therefore  give  up  the  dead,  for  the  earth  is  the 
forsaking  place  of  the  beloved  ones,  the  dwelling  of 
the  living,  the  home  when  dead.”  And  in  another,  of 
•which  Mr.  Sibree  remarks  that  the  natural  objects 
mentioned  are  personified  in  the  original  by  adding 
to  them  a prefix,  such  as  Mr.  or  Mrs.  in  English. 

<( The  far-reaching  power  of  the  imagination.”  “The 
Sun  is  indeed  my  father;  the  Moon  (Mrs.  Moon)  is 
my  mother ; the  Stars  are  but  my  subjects.  Betsi- 
mat&tatra  (query,  Miss  Betsy  ?),  the  great  rice-plain 
west  of  Antananarivo,  is  my  rice-plot ; the  meteors  are 
my  guns  ; and  the  thunderbolts  are  my  cannon,  with 
which  I will  fire  at  those  who  hate  me.” 

Then  we  have  Chapter  XI.  on  “Malagasy  Songs, 
Poetry,  Children’s  Games,  and  Mythical  Creatures  ” ; 
which  are,  as  may  be  expected,  mostly  exceedingly 
puerile.  And  it  is  only  fair,  both  to  the  originals  and 


to  the  translators  of  much  of  this  lore,  to  mention  that 
the  prevailing  banality  is  greatly  due  to  “ Bowdlerism,” 
the  extreme  of  which  seems  to  have  been  reached  in 
Chapter  XII.  on  “ Malagasy  Folk-Tales  and  Fables,” 
by  far  the  best  tale  being  a sort  of  Malagasy  version  of 
Cinderella.  Iffira  is  adjudged  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  three  sisters — although,  in  the  course  of  several 
severe  competitive  examinations,  she  is  deprived,  first 
of  her  “lamba,”  and  then  of  her  underclothing — the 
tale  then  taking  a Jack-the-Giant-Killer  turn. 

In  Chapter  XIII.  we  have  a disappointment;  for  it 
whets  our  appetite  for  mystery  by  copious  quotations 
from  a work  by  the  Rev.  Lars  Dahle,  of  the  Norwegian 
Mission,  on  “ Sikidy,”  or  “Divination  among  the 
Malagasy,  together  with  Native  Ideas  as  to  Fate  and 
Destiny,”  just  at  the  interesting  part  of  which  that 
eminent  missionary  observes,  “I  do  not  intend  the 
reader  to  practise  the  Sikidy,  this  secret  of  course  I 
shall  keep  for  my  own  use  ; but  only  wish  to  give  him 
an  idea  as  to  what  it  is,”  which,  considering  that  the 
“ Sikidy  ” is  clearly  a “ nearer  relation  ” to  Zodiacal  and 
other  Cabalistic  signs  than,  let  us  say,  “ oil  is  to  lard,” 
is  tantalizing  and  cruel  in  the  extreme.  The  more 
especially  that  we  are  told  the  “Sikidy”  (pronounced 
Sick  Edie)  provides  charms  for  various  purposes  : such 
.as  (1)  charms  against  gun-shot,  (2)  trade  charms,  (3) 
love  charms,  (4)  general  charms,  (5)  charms  against 
vomiting,  (6)  against  dislike  to  food  (including  crocodile 
flesh  ?),  (7)  against  food  having  a ghost  in  it,  and  (8) 
charms  for  bringing  back  a departed  spirit. 

Chapter  XIV.  is  devoted  to  “ Funeral  Ceremonies 
among  the  Malagasy,”  in  which  are  included  seven 
pages  descriptive  of  the  burial  of  Radama  I.,  an 
event  that  took  place  in  August  1828,  and  at  which  we 
are  informed  that  “ the  wives  of  the  principal  chiefs 
from  the  neighbouring  districts  were  carried  to  and 
from  the  place  of  mourning,  each  on  the  back  of  a stout 
man,  just  in  the  manner  boys  at  school  are  accustomed 
to  carry  one  another.”  The  whole  affair  is  said  to  have 
cost  pC6o,ooo. 

Chapter  XV.  treats  of  “Decorative  Carving  in  Wood, 
especially  in  the  Burial  Memorials  of  the  Betsil^o 
Malagasy  : together  with  Notes  on  the  Handicrafts  of 
the  Malagasy  and  Native  Products”;  which  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  the  carving  is  of  the  rudest, 
and  the  handicrafts  little  better. 

Chapter  XVI.  contains  “ Odd  and  Curious  Experi- 
ences of  Life  in  Madagascar,”  in  a preface  to  which  the 
author  “ hopes  no  one  will  be  shocked  at  hearing  that, 
even  in  missionary  experiences,  there  is  occasionally  a 
decided  element  of  the  amusing,  the  odd,  and  the 
absurd.”  His  first  specimen  of  which  is  that  “ I vividly 
remember  my  first  ride  in  a filanjana  at  Tamatave,  and 
how  I was  in  fits  of  laughter  all  the  way  from  my 
lodging  to  the  battery;  the  being  carried  in  that  fashion 
by  men  struck  me  then — I can  hardly  now  understand 
why — as  irresistibly  comic.”  His  last  illustration  of 
the  comic  side  of  mission  work  is  the  custom  of 
certain  native  pastors  to  throw  pebbles  at  such  members 
of  their  congregations  as  were  “ asleep,  inattentive,  or 
irreverent,”  a practice  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not 
be  adopted  in  this  country. 

The  seventeenth  and  last  chapter,  which  is  chiefly 
supplied  by  Mr.  Baron,  is  devoted  to  “the  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  Madagascar  in  connexion  with  the  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Island,  with  notices  of  the  Extinct 
Forms  of  Animal  Life  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  Sibree  says  : “As  far  at  least  as  Malagasy  words 
are  employed,  the  proofs  were  corrected  by  the  Rev.  W. 
E.  Cousins,”  and  that  gentleman  has  certainly  done  his 
share  of  the  work  exceedingly  well.  The  only  French 
sentence  which  occurs  in  the  book  was  probably  out  of 
his  province  ; but  it  could  not  have  been,  as  stated, 
spoken  by  a Frenchman,  at  least  in  the  version  Mr. 
Sibree  has  given  of  it.  The  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  sixteen,  are  from  excellent  photographs  by 
Messrs.  Parrett  & Fenn.  The  map  is  by  that  correct 
and  capable  French  historian,  M.  Grandidier.  The 
various  authorities  cited  and  quoted,  as  well  as  the 
botanical  and  other  Latin  names,  are  unusually  full, 
minute,  and  accurate.  Each  chapter  is  headed  by  a 
copious  table  of  contents,  and  of  course  the  type  and 
paper  are  perfect.  The  price  is  sixteen  shillings. 
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HISTORY:  TELESCOPIC  AND  MICROSCOPIC. 

“ Outlines  of  Church  History.”  By  Professor  Rudolf 
Sohm.  Translated  by  Miss  May  Sinclair.  With  a 
Preface  by  Professor  Gvvatkin.  Macmillan  & Co. 
1896. 

“The  Oxford  Church  Movement.”  By  the  late  G. 
Wakeling.  With  an  Introduction  by  Earl  Nelson. 
London  : 1896. 

PROFESSOR  GWATKIN  boasts  that  the  author  of 
this  meagre  manual  has  “a  historian’s  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  events  with  a philosopher’s  sense 
of  the  unity  of  history,,  and  a Christian’s  conviction 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  spiritual.”  This  is  the 
polite  way  of  informing  the  reader  that  he  may  com- 
placently behold  the  Christian  Church  long  travailing 
to  bring  forth  our  ecclesiastical  anarchy,  and  that  this 
many-headed  monster  is  a true  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  finally  that  the  Church,  under  the  pretence  of  being 
spiritual,  is  invisible,  impalpable,  and  undiscoverable. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  German  anarchy,  which  the 
whole  creation  has  laboured  to  bring  forth,  is  unintelli- 
gible to  the  ordinary  Englishman.  Its  glories  are 
veiled  from  his  eyes,  and  the  terms  pietism,  liberalism, 
illumination,  evangelicism,  realism,  conservatism,  cul- 
ture, and  the  like,  mean  in  the  translation  something 
entirely  other  than  they  seem.  It  would  require  not 
only  half  of  this  manual,  but  a whole  treatise,  to  make 
the  English  reader  understand  the  true  meaning  of  those 
worshipful  confusions  which  the  martyrs  apparently  bled 
and  the  saints  battled  to  produce.  But  “ the  Christian’s 
conviction  ” that  there  is,  practically  speaking,  no 
Church,  may  be  likened  to  an  academic  conviction  that 
the  University  of  Cambridge  is  also  spiritual.  In  this 
case  the  emoluments  of  the  Dixie  Professor  should  be 
spiritual  also.  The  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
should  be  made  to  sit  in  a merely  spiritual  chair.  He 
should  from  that  bad  eminence  inform  the  undergraduate 
aspirants  for  holy  orders  that  they  must  expect  to  wor- 
ship at  invisible  altars,  tithe  nothing  but  the  purely 
spiritual  pig,  and  wear,  like  Mr.  Horton,  nothing  but 
purely  spiritual  parsonicals.  If  this  is  nonsense,  then 
Dr.  Rudolf  Sohm’s  and  Professor  Gwatkin’s  Christian 
convictions  are  also  nonsense,  and  the  first  half  of  this 
book  is  vitiated  by  such  puerile  convictions.  But  there 
is  another  flaw  in  this  telescope.  The  Christian  Church 
is  supposed  to  have  an  inveterate  dislike  to  philosophy. 
She,  forsooth,  cannot  endure  that  her  faith  should  be 
understood  or  reflected  upon.  It  is  all  a matter  of  personal 
experience.  Quot  homines,  tot  ecclesice.  In  Gnosticism 
there  was  an  attempt  made  to  philosophize  with  the 
Christian  beliefs,  and  the  Church  overcame  the  Gnostics. 
Therefore,  thinks  Professor  Sohm,  she  overcame  and 
cast  out  these  vexatious  philosophers  for  ever.  But, 
alas  for  this  conclusion  ! It  is  not  only  logically 
unsound  because  of  its  undistributed  middle,  but  it  is 
historically  absurd.  Gnostic  philosophy  forced  the 
Church  into  Catholic  philosophy,  and,  as  usual,  thought 
was  expelled  not  by  anathema  and  decree  alone,  but  by 
counterthought,  which  our  author  deplores  ; but  he 
suggests  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  Gnostic  or  other 
heresies..  But  perhaps  Professor  Gwatkin  can  tell  us 
how  to  cast  out  thought  by  the  want  of  it,  and  base  a 
Christian  philosophy  upon  “no  philosophic  ideas,”  but 
upon  the  unreflected  “experience  of  Divine  love.” 
Until  this  problemis  solved  this  book  is  entirely  valueless. 

The  late  Mr.  Wakeling,  on  the  contrary,  believed 
very  stoutly  in  the  visible  Church.  He  takes  a tiny 
piece  of  it  and  applies  a high-power  microscope  to  the 
same.  It  is  a mysterious  and  bewildering  sight.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  active  beings  scurry  across  the 
objective  glass,  priests,  organists,  churchwardens, 
sidesmen,  secretaries,  pamphleteers,  tract  distributors, 
and  many  more.  It  is  amazing.  What  a world  of 
bustle  and  business,  what  fever  and  fury,  what  work- 
ing and  weeping,  what  clouds  of  letters  and  leading 
articles  ! The  air  seems  darkened  by  the  arrows  of  the 
Puseyites,  and  the  scalps  of  Protestants  become  as 
cheap  as  horsehair. 

“ Una  ingens  Amiterna  cohors  priscique  Quirites, 

Ereti  manus  omnis,  oliviferseque  Mutuscae  ; 

Qui  Nomentum  urbem,  qui  Rosea  rura  Velini, 

Qui  Tetricae  horrentis  rupes,  montemque  Severum, 
Casperiamque  colunt,  Forulosque  et  flumen  Himellae.” 


Regarded  from  the  carnal  point  of  view  of  mere 
literature,  this  book  is  not  a success.  Here  is  a speci- 
men of  the  author’s  style: — “Some  of  his  curates  at 
St.  Paul’s  were  men  of  great  ability  ; Mr.  Cowie,  now 
Dean  of  Exeter  ; Mr.  De  Gex,  C.  J.  Smith,  Arch- 
deacon of  Jamaica,  afterwards  Rector  of  Erith,  author 
of  a standard  book  on  synonyms ; George  Nugee, 
author  of  ‘ Sermons  on  the  Cross  ’ and  ‘ Sermons  on 
Holy  Women  ’ ; H.  Stretton  (afterwards  at  Hixon,  in 
Staffordshire),  joint  author  with  Sir  W.  H.  Cope  of  the 
‘ Visitatio  Infirmorum,’  and  author  of  a series  of  ser- 
mons on  the  Acts  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.”  This 
microscopic  analysis  continues  for  over  three  hundred 
pages,  until  the  reader,  like  a kissed  milkmaid,  shouts, 
“ Do  have  done  ! ” Now  the  worst  of  this  method  is, 
that  while  we  employ  it  all  sense  of  proportion  is  lost. 
Not  only  do  all  the  geese  become  swans,  but  the  very 
Tractarian  ducklings  become  dodos  or  even  rocs,  and 
every  light  Puseyite  body  soars  to  the  stars,  because 
of  his  sermons  to  and  about  holy  women  ; but  this  is 
less  absurd  than  the  faults  of  the  telescopic  method. 
If  this  book  had  an  index  it  would  be  of  use. 

FICTION. 

“Gold.”  By  Annie  Linden.  London:  John  Lane. 
1896. 

“ A Study  in  Shadows.”  By  William  J.  Locke.  London  : 
Ward  & Downey.  1896. 

“ A Husband’s  Ordeal.”  By  Percy  Russell.  London: 
Bellairs  & Co.  1896. 

THE  writer  of  “ Gold  ” delights  in  a kind  of  hilarious 
realism  which  is  repulsive  at  times  and  amusing  at 
others.  It  weakens  the  effect  of  the  tragic  death  of 
Henk  Hys  when  we  are  confronted  with  the  wild  pig 
with  glutted  eyes  who  promptly  proceeds  to  eat  up  the 
corpse.  The  description  of  the  heroine’s  uncle  is 
vigorously  unappetizing  in  the  same  way.  “ His  coarse 
underlip  protruded  when  he  talked,  or  dropped,  blue 
and  wet,  upon  his  many  chins  when  he  was  silent.  His 
nails  were  ill-shaped  and  frightfully  bitten.  His  whole 
body,  &c.,  &c.  . . .”  It  reminds  one  of  a schoolboy 
trying  to  give  a really  faithful  picture  of  an  ogre.  And 
after  this  we  have  to  stand  by  while  he  of  the  underlip 
makes  love  to  the  dainty  heroine,  as  uncles,  it  appears, 
are  encouraged  to  do  in  Holland.  The  book  is  an  un- 
common one  in  subject  and  scene,  purporting  to  be  “ a 
Dutch-Indian  story  for  English  people.”  It  is  briskly 
written,  with  so  marked  a “ local  colouring  ” as  to  give, 
in  parts,  a vague  impression  of  being  a translation.  The 
actual  gold-seeking  adventures  are  less  worth  reading, 
because  unskilfully  flavoured  with  the  supernatural,  than 
the  accounts  of  ordinary  “ Dutch-Indian”  life  that  come 
before  them. 

“A  Study  in  Shadows”  has  two  heroines — an 
ingenue  and  a lady  with  two  “episodes.”  The  ingenue, 
being  lovely,  merry,  “virginal,”  and  twenty,  naturally 
has  no  chance  at  all  with  the  magnificent  hero.  He 
has  some  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  so  he  just 
touches  her  cheek  with  his  lips  and  marries  the  other 
lady.  There  is  a gruesome  description  of  female  life  in 
a foreign  boarding-house — exaggerated,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  but  very  distinctly  impressive. 

“ A Husband’s  Ordeal  ” is  remarkable  for  two  things 
- — a plot  which  gives  scope  for  dramatic  situations,  and 
might  have  been  made  a striking  one  by  a skilful 
writer  ; and  a consistent  vulgarity  of  a disarmingly 
unconscious  type.  The  sordid  shrew  of  a heroine  can 
command  no  sympathy.  There  is  pathos  in  the  hus- 
band’s idealization  of  her — if  only  one  could  feel  sure 
that  the  author  knew  it  was  there  ! 

“ A Humble  Enterprise.”  By  Ada  Cambridge.  London: 
Ward,  Lock,  & Bowden.  1896. 

“The  Sin  of  Another.”  By  “ Incognita.”  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  1896. 

“James;  or,  Virtue  Rewarded.”  By  the  Author  of 
“ Muggleton  College.”  Westminster  : Archibald 
Constable  & Co.  1896. 

If  the  plot  of  “A  Humble  Enterprise”  is  somewhat 
too  reminiscent  of  Miss  Amy  Levy’s  “Romance  of  a 
Shop,”  it  is  the  only  objection  that  can  be  made  to  the 
little  book  on  the  score  of  staleness.  The  plucky 
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young-  heroine  is  a wholesome  ideal  for  g-irls,  and 
deserves  her  red-bearded  six-foot  hero  at  the  end. 
Without  possessing-  much  claim  to  the  name  of  litera- 
ture, books  of  this  sort  will  always  find  a place  for 
themselves. 

“The  Sin  of  Another”  has  for  hero  that  well-known 
type  who  hides  the  heart  of  an  angel  under  a frivolous 
exterior,  and  goes  about  the  world  luxuriating  in  being 
misunderstood.  He  has  a sister  who  acts  as  chorus, 
and  says,  “Explain,  please,”  after  all  his  most  obvious 
remarks.  He  invariably  “explains”  at  once,  at  great 
length  and  with  quite  ingenious  fatuity.  There  is 
another  tale  bound  up  with  this  one,  all  about  another 
cruelly  wronged  Adonis.  Both  heroes  are  immortal. 
The  first  story  ends  thus: — “and  rising,  he  left  and 
went  back  for  ever  to  his  loneliness  and  sorrow.” 
The  second  varies  the  formula  a trifle  : — “ Gordon 
went  away  to  be  a wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
from  henceforth  for  ever.”  It  would  be  as  well 
to  apprise  the  authorities  at  Earlswood  that  they  are 
still  at  large. 

“James;  or,  Virtue  Rewarded,”  is  written  with  a 
savage  cynicism  that  deprives  the  satire  of  delicacy, 
while  giving  it  a mordant  edge.  The  w-riter  has 
evidently  suffered  many  things  from  many  members 
of  the  “middle-classes.”  He  has  a quite  virulent 
hatred  for  his  virtuous  hero,  and  delights  in  placing 
him  in  crucial  situations  and  making  him  crawl  out  of 
them  with  every  variety  of  meanness  that  malice  can 
suggest.  The  author  of  “ Muggleton  College  ” can 
write,  and  write  well.  He  would  be  better  worth 
reading  than  he  is  if  his  books  ceased  to  give  an 
impression  of  having  been  written  to  “work  off” 
spleen  and  gratify  private  spite.  The  description  of 
the  Extension  Lectures  given  at  Doddersfield  is  only  too 
faithful  to  life,  and  full,  like  most  of  the  writer’s  de- 
scriptions, of  a humour  with  a decidedly  acid  tang 
to  it. 

CERTAIN  COMMENTARIES. 

“The  Expositor’s  Bible — the  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets.” 
By  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith.  Vol.  I.  London  : Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  1896. 

“ Practical  Reflections  on  the  Minor  Prophets.”  By  a Clergy- 
man ; with  a Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1896. 

“ International  Critical  Commentary.  St.  Mark.”  By  Professor 
Ezra  P.  Gould,  of  Philadelphia.  Edinburgh  : T.  & T. 
Clark.  1 896. 

LIKE  the  undergraduate  in  the  story  who  said,  “Far  be  it 
from  me  to  draw  an  invidious  distinction  between  such 
holy  men ; far  rather  would  I give  a list  of  the  kings  of  Israel,” 
the  two  commentators  dislike  the  term  minor  prophets.  Both 
are  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  their  subjects  ; both  interpret 
chiefly  with  an  eye  upon  modern  needs.  Dr.  Smith  is  the  more 
vivid  and  robust.  He  rattles  the  prophetic  drum  on  his  own 
account,  and  never  ceases  to  prophesy  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
upon  those  uncanny  folk  of  Glasgow  who  shall  become  fause 
Ritualists,  or  who  shall  build  jerry  structures  in  blood.  But, 
critically,  he  is  weak  and  timid,  and  apt  to  consider  any  argu- 
ment good  enough,  if  only  it  serves  as  an  excuse  for  keeping 
the  minor  prophet  whole  and  an  uncorrupted  member  of  the 
Free  Kirk.  Apart  from  these  traits  he  writes  forcefully,  and 
loves  Piers  Plowman  well,  which  is  always  the  mark  of  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  man.  The  anonymous  clergyman,  on 
the  other  hand,  glosses  almost  verse  by  verse  with  a reverent 
dulness  and  propriety  which  become  intolerable  after  a time. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  translated  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem upon  these  prophets  than  to  imitate  his  method  at  such 
a decorous  distance.  The  words  of  these  prophets  are  stout 
words,  but  those  of  the  comment  are  squeaky,  and  the  result  is 
that  we  seldom  escape  that  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  which 
springs  from  the  contrast  of  opposites.  When  some  sonorous 
voice  has  told  us,  for  instance,  that  “ the  everlasting  mountains 
were  scattered,  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow  : his  ways  are 
•everlasting,”  it  adds  nothing,  but  detracts  a great  deal  from  the 
majesty  of  the  message,  to  hear  a piping  voice  declare,  “ When 
He  makes  a road  into  proudest  intellects,  most  stubborn  wills  ; 
these  will  be  triumphs  of  a higher  order.”  When  the  indignant 
Amos  is  pouring  hot  vitriol  upon  the  rich  gentlewomen,  those 
kine  of  Bashan  which  oppress  the  poor,  the  feeble  voice  of  the 
commentator  thus  flattens  the  message  : — “ In  our  modern  life 
‘ a great  gulf  ’ seems  to  separate  rich  and  poor.  The  former 
scarcely  know  of  the  sweat  and  tears  with  which  the  latter  earn 
their  precarious  living.  They  do  not  know  what  fierce  tempta- 
tions beset  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Love  alone  has  power 
to  pass  this  barrier  and  knit  together  severed  hearts,  to  the 
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great  benefit  of  both.”  The  kine  of  Bashan  would  not  have 
stirred  for  this  kind  of  herding  if  it  had  been  tried  at  Tekoa. 

Professor  Gould’s  Commentary  upon  St.  Mark,  though  it  is 
neither  original  nor  final,  is  really  a study  of  the  Evangelist, 
and  not  a ventriloquist’s  trick  to  make  his  effigy  speak.  The 
Professor  is  bold  without  being  blasphemous.  He  does  not 
start  with  a professed  contempt  for  miracles,  and  with  an 
ci  priori  certainty  of  what  St.  Mark  ought  to  have  written.  He 
is  content  to  examine  as  intelligently  as  he  can  what  is  there, 
and  to  note  it  down,  dealing  honestly  by  the  reader,  however 
little  he  likes  what  he  finds.  Here  is  a specimen  of  the  com- 
ments upon  chap.  vii.  vv.  22-30  : — “What  Jesus  says  here  is 
directed  specially  against  the  traditional  law  ; but  the  thing 
condemned,  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean,  belongs 
also  to  the  written  law.  Plainly,  then,  the  distinction  between 
the  word  of  God  and  the  word  of  man  has  to  be  carried  within 
the  Scripture,  and  used  in  the  analysis  of  its  contents.”  This 
is  probably  the  best  critical  commentary  yet  published  in 
English  upon  St.  Mark  ; and,  though  it  is  very  far  from  fault- 
less, it  is  a great  improvement  upon  the  comments  of  Dean 
Alford,  for  example.  The  appendix  questions  are  dealt  with 
less  satisfactorily  than  many  others,  and  there  is  one  habit 
which  this  author  has  which  is  hardly  ingenuous.  This  is  to 
refer  difficult  omissions  or  elisions  to  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  leave  these  unexplained.  For  instance,  he 
refers  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Communion  to  St.  Paul,  the 
Ascension  of  Our  Lord  to  the  Acts,  and,  since  he  is  comment- 
ing upon  neither  of  these,  he  leaves  the  subject  to  other  hands. 
But  we  should  not  think  it  a digression  if  a critic  told  us  the 
theological  bearing  of  his  conclusions.  There  is  no  need  for 
this  sudden  qualm  of  maidenly  modesty,  and  it  awakens  the 
unseasonable  suspicion  and  heavy  fury  of  men  like  Dr.  Wace, 
who  smell  unbelief  in  all  critical  work. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“The  Epic  of  the  Fall  of  Man:  a Comparative  Study  of 
Csedmon,  Dante,  and  Milton.  By  S.  Humphreys  Gurteen, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  London  : Putnam’s  Sons.  1896. 

THIS  is  one  of  those  books  which  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
maddened  attention  as  that  peculiar  metallic  monotone 
in  which  some  of  Mr.  S.  Humphreys  Gurteen’s  countrymen  are 
wont  to  express  themselves  has  on  English  ears.  Pitched  from 
first  to  last  in  the  same  dreary,  grating  key,  on  goes  this  in- 
tolerable narrative  through  Caedmon's  “ Paraphrase,”  Dante’s 
“ Inferno  ” and  “ Paradise  Lost,”  sweeping  up  by  the  way  the 
“ Study  of  Anglo-Saxon  ” and  an  account  of  the  Beowulf. 
What  the  work  illustrates  beyond  the  insufferable  self-com- 
placency and  ponderous  stupidity  of  the  author  we  cannot  dis- 
cover. This  we  know  : that  he  has  no  more  conception  of  what 
constitutes  the  essential  or  relative  merits  of  the  three  poets 
whose  works  he  presumptuously  discusses  than  a hog,  crunch- 
ing acorns  under  an  oak,  has  either  of  the  oak  tree  itself  or 
of  the  Maker  who  made  it.  To  discuss  such  a work 
seriously  would  be  absurd,  but  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  “a  monotheistic  view  of  the  Trinity”  maybe, 
also  the  process  by  which  Satan  proceeded  when  he  tried  “ to 
hypnotize  Eve  during  sleep  ”;  and  we  should  very  much  like  to 
have  a little  more  light  on  the  meaning  of  “ the  splendid 
audacity  of  an  Aristotelian  fieyaXdxj/vxog  ” ! On  one  point  we  are 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  writer,  as  when  he  observes  of 
the  “ Divine  Comedy  ” and  “ Paradise  Lost  ” that  “ such  works 
to  be  appreciated  in  all  their  wealth  of  metaphor  and  meaning 
must  be  studied , not  merely  read”  The  italics  are  Mr.  Gur- 
teen’s. The  employment  of  “ antedates”  as  an  active  verb  in 
the  sense  of  preceding  in  point  of  time,  “ thar  ” for  “ there,”  and 
“ rendition  ” for  “ presentation,”  are,  we  presume,  Americanisms. 
One  of  the  attractions  of  the  volume  is  stated  to  be  an  entirely 
new  version  in  blank  verse  of  a portion  of  Caedmon’s  “ Para- 
phrase ” ; a more  execrable  translation  from  every  point  of  view 
we  have  never  had  the  misfortune  to  inspect.  It  is  right  to  add 
that  all  that  could  be  done  for  a book  in  point  of  type,  paper, 
facsimiles,  and  illustrations  Messrs.  Putnam  have  done,  and 
we  can  only  regret  that  such  good  things  should  have  been 
frittered  away  on  so  much  unintelligence,  tastelessness,  and 
stupidity. 

“ The  Poets  and  the  Poetry  of  the  Century  : William  Morris  to 
Robert  Buchanan.”  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  London  : 
Hutchinson  & Co.  1896. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a second  edition  of  one  of  the 
volumes  of  this  most  interesting  and  useful  work  has  been 
called  for.  Since  the  first  edition,  only  five  years  ago,  terrible 
gaps  have  been  made  in  the  ranks  of  our  minor  poets.  Mr. 
Addington  Symonds,  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  Lord  de  Tabley, 
and  Mr.  J.  Ashcroft  Noble  have  passed  away,  and  rendered  it 
necessary  for  their  memoirs,  then  happily  unfinished,  to  be 
completed.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  work  has  been  revised 
throughout.  We  wish  it  well,  and  we  hope  that  a second 
edition  of  the  other  volumes  will  soon  be  called  for ; some  of 
them  certainly  need  more  revision  than  the  present,  and  we 
think,  too,  the  work  would  gain  if  Mr.  Miles  were  a little  more 
chary  about  admission  to  the  company  of.  his  Immortals. 
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He  should  not  fish  with  too  fine  a net,  or  he  will  not  merely 
dredge  up  minnows  but  mud-worms. 

“ Reviews  and  Critical  Essays.”  By  Charles  H.  Pearson. 
Edited  by  H.  A.  Strong,  M.A.,  LL.D.  With  a Biographical 
Sketch  and  Portrait.  London  : 1896. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  appears  to  be  a gentleman  of 
boundless  capacity  for  admiration,  but  of  very  little  judgment. 
We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  subject  of  his  memoir 
found  him  a delightful  companion  in  life  ; for  flattery,  as  Swift 
observes,  is  pleasing  even  to  the  wise.  But  companions  who  add 
to  the  pleasures  of  life  are  not  always  the  safest  depositories  of 
posthumous  reputation.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  justify 
the  appearance  in  book  form  of  these  Essays,  which  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  short  articles,  written  currente  calamo  for  the 
Melbourne  “Age”  and  similar  publications.  Mr.  Charles  Henry 
Pearson  is  honourably  known  by  his  “ History  of  England 
during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,”  by  his  “ Maps  of  England 
in  the  First  Thirteen  Centuries,”  and  by  his  very  striking  essay, 
“National  Life  and  Character:  a Forecast.”  He  was  an 
amiable,  honourable,  and  accomplished  man  who  did  good 
work,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  in  Australian  education, 
and  there  his  record  ends,  and  ought  to  end.  To  monster 
nothings  by  attempting  to  give  permanence  to  such  trifles  as 
are  reproduced  in  the  present  volume  was  a great  mistake.  A 
short  memoir  of  Pearson  would  have  been  welcome  ; but  to  ap- 
pend this  memoir  to  some  twenty  scrappy  causeries,  dignified  by 
Dr.  Strong  with  the  title  of  “ Reviews  and  Critical  Essays,”  is 
a bare-faced  piece  of  book-making,  to  which  we  are  very  sure 
Pearson  himself  would  have  given  no  countenance. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  “Nineteenth  Century”  for  this  month  does  not  labour 
under  the  accustomed  weight  of  current  topics  ; its  dul- 
ness  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  disappointing.  There  is  no 
word  of  prophetic  warning  about  the  Far  or  the  Near  East ; 
nothing  about  America,  nothing  about  Africa.  One  might 
imagine  that  the  contributors  were  sitting  at  peace,  every  man 
under  his  own  fig-tree,  and  that  they  had  been  permitted  to 
discourse,  in  their  most  leisurely  and  accomplished  style,  of 
whatever  lay  nearest  their  hearts.  This  unwonted  liberty  has 
not  been  conducive  of  much  brilliant  writing  ; and  we  almost 
wish  for  Crete,  or  China,  or  even  Dr.  Jameson  over  again. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  certainly  not  at  his  best  in  the  article 
on  John  Stuart  Mill  ; there  is  no  sympathetic  or  hostile  vision 
of  Mill’s  work  as  a whole,  and  he  is  always  telling  his  readers 
that  space  forbids  a detailed  discussion  of  the  various  books  he 
mentions.  Mill  is  not  yet  a forgotten  man,  although  the 
reaction  against  his  teaching  may  be  flowing  in  full  tide  ; and 
it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  half  the  readers 
of  the  “Nineteenth  Century”  could  have  done  as  well  if  they 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  set  down  all  the  ordinary  things  they 
knew  or  thought  about  the  subject — as  boys  are  told  to  do  at 
school  when  they  declare  that  they  have  nothing  to  say  in  their 
essays.  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland’s  note  on  “The  Influence  of 
Bayreuth  ” is  thin  ; he  throws  away  his  real  point — the  exclu- 
sive right  of  German  singers  to  Wagner’s  operas — before  he 
has  done  with  it,  and  he  still  writes  such  disappointing 
sentences  as  “ The  opening  scene  with  the  Rhine-daughters  is 
entirely  successful,  and  the  new  machinery  by  which  their 
motions  are  controlled  is  a complete  success” — it  is  like 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  in  the  dark  when  the  adven- 
turous foot  is  expecting  another  step.  There  are  three 
fancy  articles,  and  they  are  none  of  them  remarkable.  Mrs. 
Blyth’s  “Sketches  Made  in  Germany”  seem  to  be  the 
exasperated  personal  expression  of  one  who  has  fallen  badly 
among  Germans  ; Mr.  Martin  Morris’s  “At  Sea”  could  only 
have  been  successful  in  the  hands  of  a genius  ; Sir  Wemyss 
Reid’s  visit  to  Newcastle  is  as  interesting  as  all  reminiscences 
are  bound  to  be.  Dr.  Emil  Reich  contributes  rather  a good 
discussion  of  the  anti-Semitic  movement  on  the  Continent. 
There  are,  he  says,  valid  objections  to  the  Jews,  but  the 
formation  of  these  objections  into  the  creed  of  a political  party 
shows  an  incapacity  for  Parliamentary  government.  Unripe 
or  decadent  nations  cannot  produce  “real  political  issues  of 
Parliamentary  struggle.  Their  parties  take  up  platforms 
which  in  times  of  high  Parliamentary  development  would 
have  been  left  to  the  regulation  of  the  home  or  the  drawing- 
room” ; they  do  not  rally  round  “men  and  principles  of  truly 
political  drift  and  weight.”  He  finds  an  historical  parallel  to 
the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  the  fight  against  the  Jesuits. 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  “Sisyphus  in  Ireland”  would  have  been 
more  impressive  if  he  had  not  protested  so  much.  He  is  so 
convinced  of  the  obvious  injustice,  the  obvious  absurdity,  of 
the  twenty-five  Land  Acts  in  twenty-six  years,  that  we  wonder 
why  he  should  always  be  repeating  his  general  conviction  in 
various  ways,  more  or  less  amusing  and  trenchant,  without 
descending  to  particulars.  He  might  have  taken  a hint  from 
Mrs.  Walter  Creyke,  who  is  excellently  practical  in  her 
“ Sailing  for  Ladies  in  Highland  Lochs”  ; her  exact  advice  is 
very  pleasant,  one  can  almost  feel  the  tiller  under  one’s 
fingers1 


The  “Fortnightly”  is  not  as  interesting  as  it  has  been  during 
the  last  few  months,  but  it  is  more  readable  than  the  current 
issue  of  the  “ Nineteenth  Century.”  An  anonymous  writer  re- 
marks upon  the  change  that  came  upon  the  House  on  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power.  Facetiousness  and  bonhomie  were 
out  of  place  in  the  reign  of  high  ideals;  “ the  epoch  of  the  school- 
master had,  without  any  intentional  pedagogism  on  the  leader’s 
part,  succeeded  to  that  of  the  Laodicean  man  of  the  world.” 
The  writer  finds  the  professorial  trait  in  Mr.  Balfour  as  well, 
and  suggests  that  he  should  visit  Sir  William  Harcourt,  the 
most  successful  living  exponent  of  the  Palmerstonian  tradition. 
Ouida,  this  time,  does  not  spoil  her  effect  by  too  much  fierce- 
ness, though  she  writes  strongly  enough  of  the  criminal  war  in 
Abyssinia,  the  fatal  hold  that  Crispi’s  policy  still  has  on  the 
King,  and  the  Marquis  di  Rudini's  consequent  difficulties.  Mr. 
Theodore  Bent  gives  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  war  as 
expounded  in  the  newspapers  of  Southern  and  Northern  Italy 
■ — for  the  country  is  thus  divided  on  the  question.  “ W.”  dis- 
cusses the  Cretan  question.  He  is  strongly  in  favour  of  allowing 
Crete  to  be  annexed  to  Greece,  this  move  would  not  bring  in  its 
wake  any  dangerous  scramble  for  a dismembered  Turkey,  as 
some  fear,  and  the  Cretans  are  not  likely  to  govern  themselves 
well  if  they  were  granted  autonomy.  He  objects  on  other 
grounds  to  the  “ indefinite  multiplication  of  small  autonomous 
States  within  the  limits  of  the  Turkish  Empire,”  thinking  it 
will  lead  to  “ anarchy  of  the  South  American  kind.”  The  truly 
progressive  step  is  to  find  a substitute  for  the  Moslem  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe — Greek  or  Slav,  or  both.  Mr.  Edward  Dicey 
gives  rather  a novel  twist  to  the  significance  of  Dr.  Jameson’s 
condemnation.  Motives,  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  noted  in 
his  summing  up,  cannot  count  ; and  so,  “according  to  the 
interpretation  now  placed  upon  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  by 
the  Trial  at  Bar,  the  Englishmen  who  sympathized  with  Kossuth 
in  Hungary,  with  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  in  Italy,  with  Ledru 
Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc  in  France,  and  who  aided  and  abetted 
their  attempts  to  overthrow  the  established  Governments  of 
their  respective  countries  would  ....  have  been  guilty  of 
criminal  offences  against  the  law  of  England.”  There  are 
some  pretty  and  amusing  “ Notes  on  Poetry  for  Children,”  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.  The  real  function  of  the  Child’s  Anthology,  the 
writer  says,  is  not  to  be  in  itself  poetry,  but  to  “stand  for” 
poetry  in  the  child’s  mind,  to  convince  him  that  poetry  is  a 
pleasant  thing.  Mr.  H.  S.  Salt  has  the  peculiar  gift  of  feeling 
astonishment  at  things  that  pass  as  ordinary  in  the  eyes  of 
most  persons,  and  in  his  defence  of  a vegetarian  diet  he  some- 
times succeeds  in  affecting  his  reader  with  the  same  unusual 
sensations.  Mme,  Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury  suffers  from  a lack  of 
anything  particular  to  say  about  the  De  Goncourts. 

The  “Contemporary”  is  a very  fairly  interesting  number, 
and  contains  one  of  the  best  articles  that  have  appeared  this 
month — a new  suggestion  for  the  teaching  of  history  in  schools. 
Sir  Roland  K.  Wilson  begins  with  a plea  for  recent  history, 
dealing  conclusively  with  the  objections  to  such  a course. 
There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  idea,  though  a good  deal  of  per- 
suasion will  still  be  needed  before  it  is  carried  out ; but  he 
goes  on  to  sug'gest,  that  instead  of  pitching  upon  some  point  in 
the  past  from  which  to  begin,  the  start  should  be  made  from 
the  present.  He  illustrates  his  point  by  a variety  of  examples, 
and  carries  one  of  them  through  in  a complete  sketch — the 
Armenian  massacres.  Here  is  a fact,  something  final,  a 
fixed  starting-point  whence  Sir  Roland  Wilson  leads  his 
supposed  schoolboy  back  and  back  to  Rome  and  Greece. 
Sir  Roland  Wilson  is  so  obviously  a born  teacher  of 
history,  he  sketches  out  his  course  so  ably,  and  alto- 
gether conducts  his  case  so  convincingly,  that  his  readers 
must  wonder  they  have  never  thought  of  his  method  before. 
The  Review  opens  with  an  article  by  Professor  Dicey,  who 
brings  certain  facts  forward  to  show  that  Pitt  did  not,  in  the 
autumn  of  1805  after  the  Austrian  defeat  at  Ulm,  declare  that 
a national  war  was  the  one  resource  against  Napoleon,  and 
that  it  must  begin  in  Spain.  There  is  something  very  fit  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  appended  note  on  the  article,  “ I see  nothing 
wonderful  in  what  is  called  the  prediction.”  M.  Ypsilovitis,  in  an 
eloquent  review  of  the  situation  in  Crete,  denies  that  the  presence 
of  a Mussulman  minority  is  such  a great  obstacle  to  the  freedorri 
of  the  island  as  some  would  make  out.  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay 
extracts  the  story  of  Diocletian’s  massacre  in  Phrygia  from 
epitaphs  on  the  tombstones,  a piece  of  work  most  astonishing 
to  any  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  methods  of  recon- 
structive history.  Mrs.  Wedgwood  is  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  when  she  discovers  that  there  is  a deep  truth  in  the  notion 
that  in  these  days  the  lack  of  orthodoxy,  of  a stable  structure 
of  “right  opinion,”  makes  any  difference  in  the  originality  of 
the  individual.  The  Keverend  Chancellor  Lias  puts  down  most 
of  the  faults  and  difficulties  in  the  state  of  the  Church  to-day 
to  the  fact  that  the  laity  have  not  enough  to  say  in  the  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  mourns  over  the  unconserva- 
tive quality  of  the  Government,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson,  in  the 
course  of  a vigorous  paper  on  “American  Currency  Cranks,’” 
maintains  the  thesis  that  “ any  special  efficiency  or  stability 
there  may  be  in  English  money  is  due  to  our  banking  organiza- 
tion far  more  than  to  our  gold  reserves.” 

The  “New  Review”  for  this  month  is  not  exciting  on  the 
whole.  There  are  two  biographical  sketches  by  Mr.  Walter 
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Raleigh  and  Mr.  Charles  Whibley— both  readable  enough— 
the  end  of  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison’s  episode,  “ A Child  of  the 
Jago,”  and  the  beginning  of  a mediaeval  story  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Keary. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume , is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 
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Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; or  to  the  City  Adver- 
tisement Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill,  E.C.  A 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

1 

FASHION 

FAVOURS 

FURS. 

THE  FINEST  FURS  ARE  TO  BE  FOUND  AT 

The  INTERNATIONAL  FUR  STORE 

GAY’S,  LTD.) 

163  & 198  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


UMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  Two  Grand 

Ballets,  FAUST  and  LA  DANSE.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
grapbe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.,  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 

QUEEN'S  HALL. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  T.  WOOD. 

EVERY  NIGHT,  at  8. 

Admission,  is.  ; Balcony,  2s.  ; Grand  Circle  (Reserved),  3s.  and  5s. 
Robert  Newman’s  Box-office,  Queen’s  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W. 

“ XHE  JUMPERS  ” GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

x LIMITED. 

Shareholders  who  have  not  yet  disposed  of  their  Proxies  for  the  Special  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  on  October  27th,  are  requested  to  forward  them  at  once,  duly 
executed,  to  the  undersigned,  in  order  to  ensure  a quorum. 

A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,.  London,  E.C. 

August  28th,  1896. 

SPA,  BELGIUM. 

Twelve  Hours  from  London. 

r^ERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  &c.,  as  at 

Monte  Carlo.— For  details,  address  Secretary.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting,  and 
Lawn  Tennis.  Theatres,  Concerts.  Superb  Bathing  Establishment. — For  details 
apply  to  M.  Jules  Grehay,  Secretary,  Casino. 


THE  SIMPSON  LEYER  CHAIN 

HAS 

REVOLUTIONISED  CYCLING 

By  Diminishing  Exertion,  Increasing  Speed,  Lessening  Friction,  Renlor. 
ing  Ascent  of  Hills  Easy,  and  giving  to  Lady  Riders  Absolute 
Grace  in  Action. 

It  is  now  used  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Princesses 
Victoria  and  Maud  of  Wales,  Prince  George  of  Greece  ; Mr.  Labouchere,  M.P., 
Mr.  Drucker,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bainbridge,  M.P.,  Countess  De  La  Warr,  Lady  Jeune, 
&c.  &c. 

Can  be  fitted  to  every  machine  at  small  cost. 

On  View  Every  Day  at  the 

London  Show  Rooms— 119  Regent  Street,  W. 


THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGER- JAMES  WULLSCHLEGEF. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  Is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 

Proprietor , J.  CLARK. 


THE  LONDON  HOUSE, 

RESTAURANT  DIEUDONNE, 

RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S. 

Most  charming  and  luxuriously  decorated  in  the  real  Louis  XV.  style  for  recherchJ 
Dinners,  Luncheons,  and  Suppers  at  fixed  price  and  a la  carte.  Dining  Salons  for 
parties.  Electric  light  throughout.  Telegraphic  address  : “ Guffanti,  London.1 
Telephone  No.  35265.  The  Grand  Salon  on  the  first  floor  is  now  open. 


MATE  § PARAGUAY  TEA 

The  only  Tea  free  from  Tannic  Acid. 

No  Astringency. 

F I F T Y-F  IYE  MILLIONS 

Of  the  Most  Healthy  People  in  the  World 

DRINK  MATE  TEA. 


Sufferers  from  GOUT,  CONSTIPATION,  FLATULENCY, 
INDIGESTION,  DYSPEPSIA,  and  NERVE  EXHAUSTION 
will  get  immediate  relief  by  drinking  MATE  TEA. 


Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON,  writing  in  the  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON 
NEWS , says:— 

“ I have  tasted  the  Matd  tea  and  found  it  perfectly  palatable  and  agreeable. 
It  seems  to  be  universally  approved  of  as  a refreshing  and  stimulating 
beverage.  It  enables  workers  to  continue  their  labours,  or  travellers  to 
pursue  their  journeys  for  long  periods  without  food.” 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  JOURNAL  says 

“ Mate  has  a sustaining  power  which  neither  Indian  or  China  tea,  coffee,  or 
even  chocolate,  can  claim.  Travellers  drinking  Mate  can  go  six  or  seven 
hours  without  feeling  the  want  of  food.” 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Medical  Opiniors,  “Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  &c. 


To  be  obtained  from 

The  MATE  TEA  CO.,  39  Victoria  St.,  Westminster. 

Price  3s.  per  lb.,  post  free.  AGENTS  INVITED. 


12  September,  1896 


The  Saturday  Review. 


The  Subscription  List  will  open  on  Monday , Id  September , 1896 , and  will  close  for 
town  and  country  on  Wednesday , 16  September,  1896. 


THE  IRISH  FISH-OIL  AND  GUANO  SYNDICATE, 

LILTITIEID. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies'  Acts,  1862  to  1890,  whereby  the  liability  of  the  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 

CAPITAL  « « « « « £10,000, 

Divided  into  9,800  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each £9,800 

200  Deferred  Shares  of  £1  each 200 


£10,000 

Of  the  above  Capital  the  whole  of  the  Deferred  Shares  have  already  been  applied  for ; 750  Ordinary  Shares  will  be  allotted  to  the  Vendors 
in  part  consideration  of  the  purchase  money,  and  the  remaining  9,050  Ordinary  Shares  are  now  offered  for  subscription  at  par,  payable  as 
follows  : — On  Application,  2s.  6 d.  per  Share  ; on  Allotment,  "js.  6d.  per  Share  ; on  30  October,  1896,  ioj-.  per  Share. 

Shareholders  who  desire  to  pay  up  in  full  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  after  allotment,  and  interest  will  be  paid  by  the  Syndicate  at  the  rate 
of  4 per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  amounts  paid  in  advance  and  which  shall  from  time  to  time  exceed  the  amount  of  the  calls  then  made  upon 
such  Shares. 

The  Deferred  Shares  will  not  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  any  year  until  8 per  cent,  for  that  year  has  been  paid  on  the 
Ordinary  Shares,  after  providing  which  the  remaining  profits  will  be  divided  equally  between  the  holders  of  the  Ordinary  and  Deferred  Shares 
respectively. 


DIRECTORS. 

Lieut. -Colonel  R.  F.  H.  MACGREGOR,  4 Earlsfort  Terrace, 
Dublin  (Chairman  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Manure  Co.,  Ltd.  ; 
Director  Dublin  and  Glasgow  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Ltd.) 

CHARLES  LOFTUS  TOWNSHEND,  Esq.,  46  Lansdowne 
Road,  Dublin. 

GEO.  GEORGESON,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Merchant,  10  Union  Quay, 
Cork. 

*J.  C.  STANLEY,  Esq.,  5 Dewhurst  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 
(Director  of  the  Fish  Utilization  Syndicate,  Ltd.),  Managing 
Director. 

* Will  join  the  Board  after  allotment. 


BANKERS. 

THE  BANK  OF  IRELAND,  College  Green,  Dublin,  and  Branches. 

SOLICITORS. 

T.  W.  HARDMAN  & SONS,  14  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin. 

AUDITORS. 

STOKES  BROS.  & PIM,  Chartered  Accountants,  36  College 
Green,  Dublin,  and  Cork. 

SECRETARY  U>rotem.) 

AUG.  KLINGNER,  Jr.,  A.C.A. 

TEMPORARY  OFFICES. 

36  COLLEGE  GREEN,  DUBLIN  ; and  29  SOUTH  MALL,  CORK. 


PROSPECTUS. 


OBJECTS  OF  THE  SYNDICATE. 

This  Syndicate  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  exclusive  rights 
Ireland  in  Stanley’s  Patents,  Nos.  17205,  September,  1893  ; 18144,  October, 
1895;  and  7268  and  7269,  April,  1896,  for  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  fish  and  fish  offal.”  The  process  is  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
and  manufacturing  from  the  offal  of  fish  and  from  waste  and  inedible  fish  of  all 
descriptions,  which  are  at  present  wholly  lost  and  useless,  Fish-oil  and  Guano,  both 
of  great  mercantile  value. 

The  object  of  this  Syndicate  is  to  work  and  develop  this  process  in  Ireland,  where 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  founding  a new  industry,  and 
will  act  as  a valuable  auxiliary  to  one  of  our  great  national  industries,  and  give 
employment  to  the  population  around  the  coast. 

Mr.  Georgeson,  who  has  agreed  to  act  upon  the  Board,  is  himself  one  of  the 
largest  curers  on  the  south  coast,  having  curing  stations  at  Dingle,  Portmagee, 
Ballinskilligs,  Garnish,  Allihies,  Urhan,  &c.,  and  his  practical  experience  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  southern  fisheries  will  be  of  very  great  value  to  the 
Syndicate. 

See  extract  from  the  “ Fish  Trade  Gazette,”  dated  6 June,  1896,  also  copy  of  a 
Report  by  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer,  D.Sc.,  of  London. 

SUPPLY  OF  RAW  MATERIAL. 

The  Directors  are  pleased  to  state  that  on  this  subject,  which  is  one  of  consider- 
able importance  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Syndicate,  the  information  they  have 
obtained  as  a result  of  their  inquiries  is  eminently  satisfactory.  They  are  advised 
that  the  bays  and  inlets  around  the  west  and  south-west  coasts  of  Ireland  are 
literally  teeming  with  immense  numbers  of  dog-fish,  skate,  ray,  and  other  kinds  of 
fish,  which  can  be  brought  ashore  and  utilized.  All  these  fish,  which  are  now 
thrown  away  as  useless,  yield  a large  quantity  of  oil,  and  would  form  most  valuable 
raw  material  for  the  present  process,  while  their  capture  would  greatly  benefit  the 
fishing  generally. 

With  reference  to  this  subject  attention  is  directed  to  the  accompanying  letters 
and  extracts. 

SITES  AND  FACTORIES. 

Particular  investigations  have  been  made  as  to  the  most  suitable  localities  for 
erection  of  the  necessary  works.  It  is  proposed  to  commence  the  business  by 
establishing  a factory  at  Valentia  Harbour  (a  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway).  Afterwards  additional  works  can  be  erected  at  Dingle  (the 
terminus  of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway),  Ballydonegan  Bay,  and  Baltimore  (also 
a railway  terminus),  as  being  central  points  at  which  the  raw  material  can  be  most 
conveniently  obtained.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  pioneer  works  to  be 
inaugurated  at  Valentia  will  fully  demonstrate  the  profitable  nature  of  theenterprise, 
and  that  the  Syndicate  will  then  be  in  a position  to  increase  their  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  additional  works  at  the  above-named  places. 

MARKET  FOR  PRODUCTS. 

The  Directors  are  advised  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  entire 
output  of  the  Works  at  remunerative  rates,  and  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing letter  received  from  Mr.  Masked,  of  London,  a large  buyer  of  fish  manure, 
offering  to  take  1,000  tons  per  annum  of  the  guano  to  be  manufactured  by  this 
Syndicate. 

J.  C.  Stanley,  Esq.,  21  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Fish  Utilization  Syndicate  Co.,  14  August,  1896. 

31  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  inquiry  respecting  the  20  tons  of  Fish  Guano 
I bought  from  you  a short  time  since,  which  I inspected  at  your  works  before  taking 
delivery,  I am  pleased  to  inform  you  it  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  my  customers. 

I have  for  many  years  been  a large  buyer  of  Fish  Guano  from  various  manu- 
facturers, and  I consider  yours  the  best  I have  ever  handled,  and  shall  be  prepared 
when  you  start  the  Fish  Guano  Works  in  Ireland,  to  take  all  you  make  up  to 
1,000  tons  per  annum,  if  similar  in  quality  to  that  manufactured  by  you  at 
Alperton,  at  current  market  price,  and  should  be  pleased  if  you  give  me  the  offer  of 
your  first  output. 

Any  other  information  I shall  be  pleased  to  give  you. — I am,  yours  truly, 

A.  W.  MASKELL. 

P.S.— It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  one  of  my  customers,  who  is  a large 
farmer  in  Essex,  used  one  ton  of  your  Guano  as  an  experiment  against  other 
artificial  manures,  on  5 acres  potatoes,  and  it  increased  the  crops  by  quite  two  tons 
per  acre.  A.  W.  M. 
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FISH  OIL  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  leather  dressing,  and  in  many- 
other  industries,  and  is  always  in  steady  demand  at  uniform  prices. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  probable  profit  to  be  made  from  the  treatment 
of  2,000  tons  of  waste  fish  and  curing  offal  : — 

The  yield  of  saleable  products  from  2,000  tons  of  raw  material  will,  as 
certified  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  Directors,  be  about  20  per  cent,  of 
both  oil  and  guano. 

400  tons  of  Guano  at  £4  per  ton  ..  . ..  £1,600  o o 

400  tons  of  Oil  at  £15. . 6,000  o o 

^7,600  o o 

Less  Purchase  of  2,000  tons  of  waste  fish  and  offal  at 

1 os.  per  ton  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,000  o o 

Wages.  Rents,  Insurance,  Oil  Casks,  Expenses 

of  Management,  &c.,  &c.  ••  ..  ..  4,000  o o 

— 5,000  o o 


Estimated  Net  Profit ••  ..  £2,600  o o 

The  Directors  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stanley,  the  inventor  of  the 
process,  as  Managing  Director  of  the  Syndicate.  He  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  practical  manufacture  of  Fish  Guano  and  Fish  Oil,  and  has  agreed  to  act  in 
the  above  capacity  for  a period  of  three  years. 

The  Directors  have  obtained  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed works  at  Valentia,  the  cost  of  which,  for  buildings,  plant,  and  machinery,  will 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  £2,500.  These  works  it  is  proposed  to  have  erected,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  local  labour  under  Mr.  Stanley’s  personal  supervision,  and  they  will  be 
capable  of  treating  a minimum  quantity  of  100  tons  of  raw  material  per  week. 

The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendor  dt  the  sum  of  ,£4,000,  payable  as 
to  £3,250  in  cash,  and  £750  in  Ordinary  Shares.  The  Vendor  undertakes  to  pay 
all  expenses  of  the  formation  and  registration  of  this  Syndicate  and  of  all  stamps,, 
fees,  and  expenses  in  relation  thereto. 

After  providing  for  the  above,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  works  at 
Valentia,  there  will  remain  for  working  capital,  out  of  the  present  issue,  a sum  of 
£3,500,  which  the  Directors  consider  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  event  of  the  re-sale  of  the  undertaking  to  a larger  company,  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  business,  or  otherwise,  the  surplus  assets  remaining,  after  the 
return  of  the  whole  of  the  paid-up  capital  to  the  Shareholders,  will  belong  as  to 
one  moiety  thereof  to  the  holders  of  the  Ordinary  Shares,  and  as  to  the  other  moiety? 
thereof  to  the  holders  of  the  Deferred  Shares. 

The  following  contracts  have  been  entered  into  : — 

1.  Agreement  dated  the  14th  day  of  August,  1896.  between  the  Fish  Utilization 
Syndicate,  Limited,  of  the  one  part,  and  H.  C.  Fox  of  the  other  part. 

2.  Agreement  dated  the  19th  day  of  August,  1896,  between  H.  C.  Fox  of  the  one 
part,  and  Archibald  William  Coakley,  as  a trustee  for  this  Syndicate,  of  the  other 
part. 

3.  Agreement  dated  the  29th  day  of  August,  1896,  between  this  Syndicate  of  the 
one  part,  and  the  said  J.  C.  Stanley  of  the  other  part. 

Agreements  may  also  have  been  entered  into  with  various  parties  in  connexion 
with  trade  matters,  the  expenses,  and  for  securing  subscriptions  to  portion  of  the 
capital  now  offered,  to  none  of  which  the  Syndicate  is  a party.  Applicants  for 
Shares  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had  notice  of  these  agreements  and  to  have  waived, 
all  right  to  any  particulars  thereof,  whether  under  sec.  38  of  the  Companies  Act, 
1867,  or  otherwise,  and  applications  for  Shares  will  only  be  accepted  subject  to  this 
provision. 

Copies  of  the  contracts  above  specified  and  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of 
Association,  and  originals  of  the  letters  (copies  of  which  are  included  herewith),  may 
be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Company. 

Applications  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  form  supplied  by  the  Company  and 
forwarded  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  obtained  from  the- 
Bankers,  Solicitors,  and  Secretary  of  the  Company,  or  from  any  Stockbroker  in, 
Dublin  or  Cork. 

If  no  allotment  is  made  the  application  money  will  be  returned  in  full* 

Dublin,  11  September,  1896. 


12  September,  1896 


The  Saturday  Review, 


TTERREIRA  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

X DIVIDEND  No.  u. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. 

HOLDERS  of  SHARE  WARRANTS  to  Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will 
receive  payment  of  Dividend  No.  n (25s.  per  share),  on  presentation  of  Coupon 
No.  4,  either  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 
E.C.,  at  the  Crddit  Lyonnais,  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Paris,  or  at  the  Head  Office 
in  Johannesburg. 

COUPONS  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination  at  either  of  the 
Offices  mentioned  above,  and  may  be  presented  any  day  after  this  date  between  the 
hours  of  Eleven  and  Two  (Saturdays  excepted).  Listing  forms  may  be  had  on 
application. 

By  order,  for  Andrew  Moir,  London  Secretary, 

A.  TACKLEY. 

London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  September  9,  1896. 


JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT 

J COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Transfer  Books  of  this  Company  will 
be  closed  from  the  14th  to  the  28th  September,  1896,  both  dates  inclusive,  for  the 
purpose  of  balancing  the  Share  Ledgers  in  connection  with  the  proposed  issue  of 
200,000  New  Shares.  A Circular  will  be  sent  to  the  shareholders,  with  application 
forms,  shortly  after  the  28th  September. 

7 Lothbury,  E.C.  By  order, 

September  7,  1896.  THOMAS  HONEY , London  Secretary. 


JJUFFELSDOORN  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  an  EXTRAORDINARY  GENERAL 
MEETING  of  this  Company  will  be  held  on  9th  October,  1896,  at  the  Company’s 
Office  at  Johannesburg,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  borrowing  powers 
to  ,£300,000. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  LONDON  AGENTS. 

7 Lothbury,  E.C.,  September  7,  1896.  T.  HONEY,  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'T'HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
X Est.  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

® ^ FOUNDED  1710. 

Head  Office  : 63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

London  Branches : 60  Charing  Cross  ; 332  Oxford  Street ; 40  Chancery  Lane. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1895,  £390,775,000. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £25,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

J EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

" the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

Manw  C JF.  GREEN*  CO.  \ Head  Offices: 

Managers  ..  {aNDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO./  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

ft 

TTEADMASTERSHIP.— LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  of  ART. 

The  Directors  desire  to  receive  applications  for  the  HEADMASTERSH1P 
of  this  School.  The  salary  is  £500  per  annum.  No  residence  is  provided.  Prefer- 
ence, will  be  given  to  candidates  who  are  between  30  and  40  years  of  age,  and  fully 
qualified  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  The  selected  candidate  will  be 
required  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  will  not  be 
permitted  to  undertake  other  scholastic  duties.  Printed  particulars  may  be  obtained 
by  applying,  by  letter  only,  to  the  undersigned,  to  whom  candidates  are  requested  to 
send  in  their  applications,  with  copies  of  not  more  than  six  Testimonials,  marked 
‘‘  Headmastership,”  0:1  or  before  the  23rd  October,  1896. 

HAROLD  WHALLEY,  Secretary. 

Mount  Street,  Liverpool,  6th  September,  1896. 


riUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  — The 

WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  Thursday,  October  ist. 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  combined  value  of  £360  are  awarded 
annually,  and  numerous  prizes  and  medals  are  open  for  competition  by  Students  of 
the  School. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  wards  during  last  year  was  6,325. 

All  Hospital  appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge,  and  the  holders  of 
resident  appointments  are  provided  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  College  accommodates  60  Students  under  the  supervision  of  a resident 
Warden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 

The  Clubs  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A Handbook  of  information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  medical  profession  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

For  the  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course  of 
study  advised,  regulations  of  the  College,  &c.,  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the 
Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


CT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  Thursday,  October  1,  1896. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  colle- 
giate regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  £900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

A large  Recreation  Ground  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  is  open  to  members 
of  the  Students’  Clubs. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

A Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

CT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London.  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1896-97  will  OPEN  on  Friday,  October  2nd,  when 
the  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  Three  p.m.  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice 
LINDLEY. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September — viz.  : 
One  of  £150  and  one  of  £60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  first  year’s  students  ; one  of  £50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry,  for  third  year’s  students. 

Scholarships  and  money  prizes  of  the  value  of  £300  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional 
Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  classes  are  held,  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and 
Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  students  without  charge. 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Medical 
Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  sepa- 
rately to  lecture  or  to  hospital  practice  ; and  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years,  also  for  dental  students  and 
for  qualified  practitioners. 

. A register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary;  who  also  has  a 
list  of  local  medical  practitioners,  clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  students  into 
their  houses. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

H.  P.  HAWKINS,  Dean. 


. MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Paddington,  W.— The  WINTER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  October  i,  with  an 
Introductory  Address,  at  4 p.m.,  by  Mr.  MORTON  SMALE.  The  Annual  Dinner 
will  be  held  in  the  Evening  at  the  King’s  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant,  Dr.  FAR- 
QUHARSON,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

On  October  2nd  a Conversazione  will  be  held  in  the  old  and  new  Out-Patients 
Rooms  and  in  the  Medical  School. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

One  of  £105,  *Five  of  £52  10s.  will  be  awarded  by  Examination  on  September  23 
and  24. 

(*  Two  of  which  are  specially  open  to  Students  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.) 

There  are  Sixteen  Resident  Appointments  in  the  Hospital  open  to  Students  with- 
out expense.  The  School  provides  complete  preparation  for  the  Higher  Examina- 
tions and  Degrees  of  the  Universities. 

The  Residential  College  is  at  present  at  33  and  35  Westbourne  Terrace,  W. 
Terms  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Warden,  Mr.  E.  W.  Roughton. 

CLARENCE  MEMORIAL  WING. 

The  Foundation-stone  of  this  important  addition  to  the  Hospital  was  laid  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the’ builders  are  now  at  work  upon  it.  . This  new 
wing  will  provide  a new  Out-Patients’  Department,  Wards  for  Lying-in  Women, 
and  a Residential  College  for  Medical  Officers  and  Students,  who  will  then  be  close 
to  their  work  and  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  Medical  School. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Madden,  the  School  Secretary. 

G.  P.  FIELD,  Dean. 

A:  P.  LUFF,  M.D.,  Sub-Dean. 

Seaside.  Farms  1,800  acres. 

Finest  Climate  in  England. 

Training  for  Colonial  Life. 
Introductions  to  Colonial  Life. 

Many  Public  School  and 
University  Men  have 
Passed  through  the  College, 

And  are  settled  in 
All  parts  of  the  World. 

Information  from 
Resident  Director  at  College, 

Or  from  London  Office, 

6 Victoria  Street, 

Westminster  Abbey. 


JMXHOLME,  DORKING. — BOYS  are  prepared  for  the 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and  ROYAL  NAVY.  Inclusive  fees,  80  or  100 
Guineas  a year,  according  to  age.  Boys  under  six  years  of  age  are  taught  in  the 
Kinder  Garten  Department  by  a fully  trained  teacher.  Fees,  60  Guineas  a year. 
Principal,  Miss  Braham  (Cambridge  Higher  Local  Certificate  in  Honours). 


AT  AVAL  CADETSHIPS,  1897.— A VACANCY  will  be 

given  to  BOYS  intending  to  compete  for  above  on  very  favourable  terms, 
in  one  of  the  best,  known  and  most  successful  Navy  Schools. — Write  to  Navy 
Headmaster,  Willing’s  Advertisemen  Office,  162  Piccadilly,  W. 

MISSION  TO  DEEP  SEA  FISHERMEN. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

This  Society  carries  on  medical  mission  work  amongst 
the  fishermen  on  the  North  Sea  fishing  grounds  and 
elsewhere. 

Number  of  services  held  in  1894  . . 2,301 

In  and  out  patients  treated  in  1894  . . 9,701 

Supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Requires  ^20,000  per  annum. 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 

Treasurer— THOMAS  B.  MILLER,  Esq. 

Offices — 181  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


'T'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

A rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  £\  8 2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World  1 10  4 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance , and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  & SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  & JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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TEE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

JOHANNESBURG,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

CAPITAL  - - - £120,000 

In  120,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  all  issued. 


DIRECTORATE. 

W.  H.  ROGERS,  Chairman. 

R.  O.  GODFRAY  LYS,  Managitig  Director . 

J.  W.  S.  LANGERMAN. 

F.  ROBINOW. 

A.  GOERZ. 

C.  D.  RUDD  ( Alternate  E.  Birkenruth). 

C.  S.  GOLDMANN  ( Alternate  J.  G.  Hamilton). 

LOUDON  COMMITTEE. 

CHAS.  RUBE.  I S.  NEUMANN. 

JOHN  ELLIOTT.  | E.  DUVAL. 

SECRETARY. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE. 

LONDON  SECRETARY. 

A.  MOIR. 

HEAD  OPPICE. 

CROWN  REEF,  JOHANNESBURG,  S.A.R. 

LONDON  TRANSFER  OPPICE. 

120  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E.C. 


DIRECTORS’  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Dear  Sir,-— The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following  Report 
on  the  working  operations  of  the  Company  for  July  1896,  which  shows  a Total 
Profit  of  ^13,154  9s.  id.  : — 

MINE. 


Number  of  Feet  Driven,  Sunk,  and  Risen,  exclusive  of  Stopes  1,064^  feet. 

Quartz  Mined 17,799"  tons. 

Quartz  on  hand,  at  Surface,  July  31  8,158  tons. 

MILL. 

Number  of  Days  (24  hours)  working  120  Stamps  . . . . 29^  days. 

Tons  Crushed 17,431  tons.’ 

Tons  Crushed  per  Stamp,  per  24  hours  ..  \ , ..  ..  4*931  tons. 

Yield  in  Smelted  Gold  6,508  ozs.  10  dwts. 

Yield  per  Ton  ..  ••  ••  ••  • • ..  . • ••  7 dwts.  11*225  grs. 

CYANIDE  WORKS. 

Tons  Sands  and  Concentrates  Treated 11,800  tons. 

Yield  in  Smelted  Gold  4,502  ozs.  16  dwts. 

Yield  per  Ton  ..  ..  . . . , ..  ..  ..  7 dwts.  15*164  grs. 

TIT- 1.: C' 4. .r  r 1 ' u T ° 


Royalty  Cost  per  Ton  ..  ..  ..  ..  is.  5‘6i9d. 

Total  Cost  per  Ton 4s.  io*275d. 


EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  . 17,431  Tons  Milled, 

EXPENDITURE. 


Cost 


To  Mining  Expenses 
,,  Transport  ,, 

,,  Milling  ,, 

,,  Cyanide  ,, 

,,  General  Charges 
,,  Mine  Development 

,,  Profit  for  Month 


Cost  per  Ton 
d.  £ s.  d. 


REVENUE. 

By  Gold  Accounts — 

„ 6,508*50  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Mill  .. 

,,  4,502*80  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Cyanide  Works 


11,011*30  ozs. 


• 15,232 

• 283 

H 

1 

= 0 

17 

5732 

l6 

1 

= 0 

O 

3’9°7 

2,283 

7 

0 

= 0 

2 

7-438 

• 2,865 

5 

1 

= 0 

3 

3-450 

. 1,696 

18 

0 

= 0 

1 

n-363 

791 

10 

11 

= 0 

0 

10*898 

£23,153 

11 

2 

= 1 

6 

6-788 

• 13,154 

9 

1 

= 6 

15 

1*120 

^£36,308 

0 

3 

= 2 

I 

7-908 

Value 

Value  per  Ton 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

. '22,298 

13 

5 

= I 

5 

7*020 

. 14,009 

t> 

IO 

= O 

16 

o-888 

£36,308 

0 

3 

= 2 

1 

7-908 

£36,308 

0 

3 

= 2 

1 

7-908 

GENERAL. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  lineal  Development  work  done  for  the 
month  : — 

5th  Level—  _ 

Cross-cutting  ..  ',7  .,  ,,  , , ’#< 

6th  Level — 

Driving  on  South  Reef,  East  and  West  

Driving  on  Main  Reef  Leader,  East  and  West 

Sinking  Winzes  . . . . . . . . 

Cross-cutting  ..  ..  ..  ..  .,  .. 

7TH  Level — 

Driving  on  South  Reef,  East  and  West  

Driving  on  Main  Reef  Leader,  East  and  West  ..  ..  .. 

Sinking  Winzes  .. 

Cross-cutting 
8th  Level— 

Sinking  No.  1 Shaft  ..  ..  .. 

Sinking  Winzes  . . 

9TH  Level — 

Sinking  Incline  Shaft  ..  ».  ,,  .. 


29 

9 

89 

75 


209 

300 

185 

48 

28 

26 


• • ••  ••  ••  ..  ..  . . 46  o 

1,064  6 

The  tonnage  of  ore  exposed  by  the  above  works  amounts  to  26,085  tons. 

The  120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  ran  with  their  accustomed  regularity 
during  the  past  month. 

I am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 
Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  August  xx,"i896, 
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“ THE  JUMPERS  ” GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  - £100,000 


Johannesburg , August,  1896. 


Sir, — Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  you  a Summary  of  Operations  for 
the  Month  of  July,  1896  : — 


100  HEAD  MILL. 

£ s.  d. 

To  Mining  ..  ..  ..  10,281  tons  12s.  i*6od.  ..  ..  ..  6,237  4 10 

,,  Hauling  and  Pumping  10,281  ,,  3s.  n*2id.  ..  ..  ..  2,022  7 9 

,,  Transport  ..  ..  10,281  ,,  is.  o*73d ..  5 45  13  2 

,,  Milling  ..  ..  ..  10,291  ,,  6s.  3’54d.  ..  ..  ..  3,239  7 9 

,,  Charges  •,  ..  10,291  ,,  is.  o‘i9d.  .,  ..  .,  522  19  4 


24s.  5*27d.  12,567  12  10 

,,  Redemption  on  10,281  4s.  od.  ..  ..  2,056  4 o 


Cost  per  ton  ..  ••  28s.  5’27d 14)623  16  10 


,,  Cost  of  treating  5,900  tons  Tailings  ..  ••  ..  « • . . 809  3 7 


15,433  o 5 

PROFIT  FOR  MONTH  .,  ,7  77  « ..  ..  ..  1,911  3 2 


£*7,344  3 7 


By  3,807-40  oz.  Gold 

At  74s.  ..  •• 

,,  Concentrates  : — 

577  oz 

,,  576*60  ozs.  Gold  from  Tailings 


£ s.  d. 
14,087  7 7 

1,527  o o 


£ s.  d. 

I5,6t4  7 7 
1,729  16  o 


£17,344  3 7 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MONTH. 


£ s.  d. 

To  Cost,  Mining  and  Milling. . ..  ..  ..  12,567  12  10 

,,  Cyaniding 809  3 7 

,,  Plant  Account,  &c. ..  ..  ..  ..  137  4 7 

,,  Mine  Development ..  ..  ..  ..  1,836  10  5 

,,  Buildings,  &c.  ..  ..  ••  ..  ..  774  19  11 

,,  Balance  ...  «.  ••  .«  ..  ..  . • . « ..  1,218  12  3 


£17,344  3 7 


s>.  u. 

By  Gold,  Concentrates  and  Tailings  .<  ,,  ..  ..  17,344  3 7 

£17,344  3 7 


Driven  and  sunk  during  the  Month,  354  feet. 

P.  C.  HAW,  Secretary . 


NOTICE. 

Referring  to  Circulars  of  27th  July  and  29th  August  (the  latter  enclosing  draft  of 
the  proposed  new  Articles  of  Association),  Shareholders  who  have  not  already  sent 
in  their  proxies  for,  nor  arranged  to  be  represented  at,  the  Meetings  to  be  held  at 
Johannesburg  on  27th  October  next,  are  urgently  requested  to  sign  and  return  the 
Proxy  Form,  at  once,’ to  the  London  Secretary  at  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 
London,  E.C. 

September  9,  1896. 


BOOKS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

SOTHERAN’S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE, 

No.  557,  containing  a large  Collection  of  Works  on  Geography,  Voyages, 
and  Travels  (including  North  Africa),  all  of  which  are  offered  at  exceptionally 
low  prices. 

Post  free  on  application  to 

HENRY  BOTEEBAN  & CO., 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 


THE  FORUM. 

Contents.— SE PTEMBEE- Price  Eighteenpence. 

THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

“ Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal.”  Isaac  L.  Rice. 

Encouragements  in  the  Present  Crisis.  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White, 

FIRE  AND  SWORD  IN  CUBA.  Clarence  King. 

ANTITOXIN  TREATMENT  OF  DIPHTHERIA  A PRONOUNCED 
SUCCESS.  Dr.  W.  P.  Northrup. 

MR.  WHITES  “WARFARE  OF  SCIENCE  WITH  THEOLOGY.” 
President  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  WOMEN’S  RIGHTS  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

Jeanne  E.  Schmahl,  Leader  of  the  Movement  in  France. 

CARDINAL  MANNING  AND  HIS  BIOGRAPHER.  Rev.  J.  T.  Smith. 
THE  THREATENED  ANNIHILATION  OF  THE  JUDGE-AND-JURY 
SYSTEM.  Hon.  W.  K.  Townsend,  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of 
Connecticut. 

EARLY  AND  RECENT  CURRENCY  LEGISLATION  : a Contrast. 

J.  J.  Lalor. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


12  September,  1896 


The  Saturday  Review 


NEW  BOOK  BY  ANTHONY  HOPE, 

On  Tuesday  next,  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

THE  HEART  OF  PRINCESS  OSRA. 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE. 

With  9 Illustrations  by  John  Williamson. 

***  This  volume  consists  of  a series  of  short  stories  dealing  with  the  ?nany 
adventures  of  the  Princess  Osra , of  the  House  of  Elphberg.  The  scene  of  the 
stories  is  Strelsau,  familiar  to  the  readers  of“  The  Prisoner  of  ZendaT 


LONDON:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON’S  LIST. 


NOW  READY. 

ANTHONY  BLAKE’S  EXPERIMENT.  In 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

NOW  READY. 

GODDESSES  THREE.  By  D.  Hugh  Pryce. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

NOW  READY. 

OUT  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE.  By  Mrs. 

HERBERT  MARTIN,  Author  of  “ Britomart  ” &c.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 

BOOK  EXPORTERS, 


MR.  HEINEMANN’S  NOVELS. 


STEPHEN  CRANE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

MAGGIE  : a Child  of  the  Streets.  By 

Stephen  Crane,  Author  of  “ The  Red  Badge  of  Courage."  x vol. 
price  23. 

A NEW  NOVEL  BY  BASIL  THOMSON. 

A COURT  INTRIGUE.  By  Basil  Thomson, 

Author  of  “ The  Diversions  of  a Prime  Minister."  x vol.  crown 
8 vo.  6s, 

“ EXCITING  AND  FASCINATING," 

THE  REDS  OF  THE  MIDI  : an  Episode  of 

the  Revolution.  By  Felix  Gras.  Second  Edition,  x vol.  crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Gladstone. — " I have  read  it  with  great  and  sustained  interest." 
THE  GLOBE. — “ A picturesque  and  powerful  narrative.  We  seem  to 
see  with  the  eyes  and  hear  with  the  ears  of  the  tale-teller.” 

"THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  YEAR." 

ILLUMINATION.  By  Harold  Frederic. 

Sixth  Edition,  x vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  REVIE  W OR  RE  VIE  WS. — "The  cleverest  and  most  impres- 
sive work  of  fiction  that  the  year  has  produced." 

» THE  SENSATION  OF  THE  HOUR.” 

WITHOUT  SIN.  By  Martin  J.  Pritchard. 

i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WORLD. — “ The  undoubted  fascination  of  the  writing,  and  the 
convincing  charm  of  the  principal  characters,  are  just  what  make  this  novel 
so  intensely  interesting." 

A MUCH-DISCUSSED  NOVEL. 

THE  WORLD  AND  A MAN.  By  Z.  Z., 

Author  of  "A  Drama  in  Dutch.”  Second  Edition,  x vol.  crown 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  OBSER  VER. — " May  be  recommended  to  all  who  look  for  some- 
thing more  than  mere  1 flowers,  froth,  and  flummery  ’ in  the  fiction  which 
they  peruse.” 

MISS  SERGEANT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  SIBYL  FLETCHER. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant,  Author  of  “ The  Story  of  a Penitent  Soul." 
i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — "A  book  which  will  strengthen  the  reputation  of 
Miss  Sergeant  as  a writer  of  stirring  and  elevating  stories.  ” 


BOOK  BINDERS, 

AND 

LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


flJUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON, 

And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 


gOOKS.— HATCH  ARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queer, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


"DOOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  IVAN  TURGENEV. 

Translated  by  CONSTANCE  GARNETT. 


Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  net  each  volume.  Also  to  be  had  in  a box, 
suitable  for  presentation,  30s.  net. 


VIRGIN  SOIL.  (Two  vols.) 
RUDIN. 

A HOUSE  OF  GENTLEFOLK. 
ON  THE  EVE. 


FATHERS  AND  CHILDREN. 
SMOKE. 

A SPORTSMAN’S  SKETCHES. 

(Two  vols.) 


“ Reading  over  lately  several  of  Turgenev’s  novels  and  tales,  I was 
struck  afresh  with  their  combination  of  beauty  and  reality.  One  must 
never  forget  that  he  was  both  an  observer  and  a poet.  The  poetic  element 
was  constant,  and  it  had  great  strangeness  and  power.  These  novels  give 
one  the  impression  of  life  itself,  and  not  of  an  arrangement,  a r6chauffd, 
of  life." — Henry  James. 


POPULAR  THREE  AND  SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 

ELI’S  DAUGHTER.  By  J.  H.  Pearce. 
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NOTES. 

' I 'HE  efforts  of  the  “ Daily  Chronicle”  and  Mr.  Glad- 
-*-  stone  to  get  up  an  Armenian-atrocity  agitation 
are  doomed  to  failure.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil’s  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Byron  Society  proves  (what  indeed 
everybody  knew  !)  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  Cabinet 
share  in  “ the  generous  indignation  that  has  been 
aroused  by  the  atrocities  perpetrated  under  the  infamous 
government  of  the  Sultan.’.’  But  to  translate  this 
indignation  into  action  would  probably  bring  about  a 
European  war,  and  for  such  a conflict  Great  Britain 
is,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  pointed  out,  in- 
sufficiently prepared.  Were  our  Navy  half  as 
strong  again  as  it  is,  we  might  venture  to  push  chivalry 
to  Quixotism  ; though  this  old-world  virtue  does  not 
go  well  with  the  common  sense  on  which  the  Briton  is 
wont  to  pride  himself.  But  with  our  Navy  at  its 
present  strength — barely  sufficient  for  defence — and  our 
promises  to  evacuate  Egypt  and  act  unselfishly  belied  by 
our  performances,  we  cannot  attempt  to  coerce  the 
Turk  at  the  risk  of  finding  him  supported  by  France 
and  Russia. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Rosebery  would 
discountenance  an  Armenian-atrocity  agitation  in  the 
country.  In  the  first  place,  Lord  Rosebery  is  aware 
that  Lord  Salisbury  is  only  carrying  out  his  prede- 
cessor’s foreign  policy  at  Constantinople.  And,  secondly, 
no  one  knows  better  than  Lord  Rosebery  that  he  is  con- 
spicuously unfitted,  physically  and  mentally,  to  lead  an 
out-of-doors  agitation.  It  is  not  given  to  everybody  to 
be  a successful  agitator,  for  the  part  requires  a body 
insensible  to  fatigue,  and  a mind  devoid  of  humour. 
Brougham,  O’Connell,  Gladstone,  and  Bright  were  past 
masters  of  the  art.  All  were  men  of  Herculean  strength, 
who  revelled  in  “the  damnable  iteration”  of  clap-trap. 
Cobden  was  as  successful  as  any  of  them,  but  he  had 
not  the  necessary  physique,  and  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  he  collapsed. 

Above  all,  an  agitator  must  be  able  to  sleep  after  no 
matter  how  exciting  a mental  effort.  Both  Cobden 
and  Gladstone  have  confided  to  the  world  that  the 
moment  their  head  touched  the  pillow  they  were  asleep, 
and  secure  of  at  least  six  hours’  oblivion.  Now  Lord 
Rosebery  is  a bad  sleeper,  and  he  is  altogether  too 
delicate  and  fastidious  for  the  coarse  role  of  an  agitator. 
As  little  can  one  imagine  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  heading 
an  atrocity  campaign.  The  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  practises  a Socratic  irony,  and  habitually 
pitches  his  speeches  in  too  low  a key  for  platform 
enthusiasm.  That  genial  cynic,  Sir  Henry  Drummond- 
Wo Iff,  was  wont  to  say  of  the  Fourth  Party,  “Ah! 
Randolph  and  I saved  Arthur  Balfour  as  a politician — 
we  lowered  his  moral  tone.”  If  neither  Lord  Rosebery 


nor  Mr.  Balfour  is  likely  to  lead  an  Armenian  agitation, 
certainly  no  one  else  can  ; and  any  one  who  tries  will 
only  cover  himself  and  his  party  with  ridicule. 

The  Eastern  Question  will  practically  be  settled  in  a 
moderate-sized  country  house  in  the  Highlands.  Busi- 
ness will  not  begin  till  the  Tsar  arrives  at  Balmoral, 
and  has  a long  talk  with  Her  Majesty,  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  Mr.  Balfour.  Ceremonious  receptions  at  Vienna 
and  Berlin  go  for  nothing  as  compared  with  the  family 
intimacy  of  Balmoral,  and  of  course  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  Tsar  opened  himself  to  the  bon  bourgeois 
who  presides  over  the  French  Republic.  Some  people 
imagine  that  when  these  august  persons  meet  under 
the  same  roof  they  eschew  politics  and  talk  about  the 
weather.  This  is  a delusion,  and  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  dragging  Lord  Salisbury  up  to  Scotland  to 
exchange  banalities  with  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias. 
We  can  only  hope  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  infect  the 
Tsar  with  his  “ indignation  ” against  the  Sultan,  and  that 
England  and  Russia  may  agree  to  make  an  end  of  the 
assassin  ; but  our  hope  is  not  strong. 

As  late  as  a fortnight  ago  we  denied  the  existence  of 
a duly  signed  and  sealed  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Russia  and  France.  Since  then  nothing  has  occurred 
to  modify  our  opinion,  not  even  to  the  small  extent  of 
admitting  the  possibility  of  a merely  defensive  pact,  such 
as  was  hinted  at  in  Austrian  diplomatic  circles.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  probability  of 
an  agreement  being  arrived  at  during  the  forthcoming 
visit  of  Nicolas  II.  to  Paris,  and  of  its  being  signed  then 
or  immediately  after  his  departure.  Should  this  happen, 
the  original  conception  of  M.  Hanotaux — which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  submitted  either  to  Alexander  III. 
or  to  his  successor,  or  to  both — will  most  likely  undergo 
considerable  alteration.  The  Powers  represented  by  the 
Triple  Alliance  will,  of  course,  remain  the  chief  adver- 
saries in  view  ; but  owing  to  the  latest  development  of 
the  Eastern  Question,  and  the  consequent  agitation  in 
England,  the  possible  action  of  the  latter  Power  will 
probably  be  provided  against.  And  thus  history  will 
after  a lapse  of  nearly  ninety  years  repeat  itself,  and 
we  shall  have  a revised  edition  of  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Tilsit,  as  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned. 

The  most  condensed  synopsis  of  this  document  is  out 
of  the  question  here  ; we  need  only  remind  the  reader 
of  one  clause.  In  return  for  Alexander  I.’s  promise  to 
co-operate  with  Napoleon  the  French  Emperor  pledged 
his  support  to  free  all  the  European  provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  Constantinopleand  Roumeliaexcepted, 
from  the  vexatious  and  burdensome  rule  of  the  Turk. 
Carefully  worded  though  the  document  was,  Napoleon 
was  not  its  dupe.  Not  for  a single  moment  did  he  deceive 
himself  with  regard  to  Alexander’s  ambition— namely, 
the  possession  of  Salim’s  dominions,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
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lion’s  share  of  them.  In  fact,  the  eventual  partition  of 
these  dominions  was  plainly  hinted  at,  and  this  seemed 
all  the  more  feasible  inasmuch  as  simultaneously  with 
the  progress  of  the  negotiations  the  news  arrived  of 
Sdlim’s  overthrow  by  the  Janissaries.  Napoleon,  there- 
fore, was  practically  absolved  from  his  engagements  to 
the  latter.  Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  the  projected 
clauses  guaranteeing  the  autonomy  of  Constantinople 
and  Roumelia,  Meneval  heard  his  Imperial  master 
exclaim  one  morning,  “Constantinople,  Constantinople  ! 
but  Constantinople  means  the  empire  of  the  world. 
Constantinople,  never  ! ” 

This  one  sentence  marks,  perhaps,  the  sole  point  of 
contact  between  the  minds  of  M.  Hanotaux  and  Lord 
Salisbury  on  the  subject.  We  say  perhaps.  We  are 
by  no  means  sure  ; for  France  and  her  statesmen  appear 
to  be  so  absolutely  mesmerized  by  the  prospect  of  an 
openly  avowed  alliance  with  Russia  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  predict  the  nature  of  the  next  manifestation 
of  politico-cerebral  aberration  on  their  part.  Could 
England  have  prevented  this  state  of  hypnotism?  We 
unhesitatingly  reply  “Yes”  ; and  in  doing  this  we  do 
not  intend  to  lay  the  blame  exclusively  on  this  or  that 
party.  Our  opinion  is  that  both  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives are  equally  guilty.  We  have  practical^ 
thrown  France  into  Russia’s  arms.  Lord  Granville 
did  this  on  the  morning  of  25  February,  1871,  when  he 
pressed  the  Due  de  Broglie  to  give  France’s  adhesion 
to  the  consent  of  Europe  to  the  modification  of  the 
Treaty  of  1856,  which  modification  annulled  the  clause 
providing  for  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea.  France, 
in  spite  of  her  terrible  troubles  then,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  her  sons’  blood  had  been  spilt  uselessly 
in  the  Crimea.  Lord  Derby  did  worse  on  19  May,  1876, 
when  the  British  Government  refused  their  concurrence 
in  the  Berlin  Memorandum.  Moreover,  both  our  political 
parties  have  acted  in  the  same  way  in  regard  to  Egypt, 
and  so  are  equally  responsible  for  having  estranged 
France.  We  need  say  no  more.  The  reader  may  work 
out  the  rest  for  himself. 

Sir  John  Gorst’s  speech  at  Colchester  points  em- 
phatically to  Rate-aid  instead  of  State-aid  for  the 
Voluntary  Schools,  the  sensible  view,  which  we  have 
all  along  advocated  in  this  Review.  Grants  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  cannot,  as  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  points  out,  save  the  Voluntary  Schools,  for 
two  reasons  : they  cannot  be  adequate,  and  they  cannot 
be  permanent.  Neither  4^.  nor  6^.  can  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  12^.  in  the  country  and  25^.  in  London, 
and  the  present  Government  will  not  last  for  ever.  No 
Radical  Government  would  be  strong  enough  to  take 
away  powers  of  control  or  rating  conferred  on  popular 
local  bodies  ; but  a Radical  Government  could  and 
would  take  away  grants  from  the  Consolidated  Fund 
by  simply  telling  their  majority  not  to  vote  the  money. 
We  have  not  seen  the  case  for  Rate-aid  put  more 
cogently.  But  then,  as  Sir  John  Gorst  impressed  upon 
his  audience,  members  of  the  Church  of  England  must 
agree  amongst  themselves  as  to  how  the  relief  to 
Voluntary  Schools  is  to  be  given.  The  Bill  of  last 
Session  was  wrecked,  so  the  Minister  tells  us,  quite  as 
much  by  difference  of  opinion  amongst  Churchmen  as 
by  the  hostility  of  the  Opposition.  And  Churchmen 
must  not  only  agree,  but  they  must  make  known  their 
views  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  Here  is  some- 
thing for  them  to  do  during  the  autumn  better  than 
spouting  on  platforms  about  Armenian  atrocities. 

A correspondence  has  been  running  through  the 
“Times ’’about  clerical  poverty.  Into  this  discussion 
has  been  thrust  in  the  queerest  way  a controversy 
between  Lord  Grimthorpe  and  an  anonymous  Dean 
about  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  is  con- 
ducted with  the  urbanity  one  might  expect  from  two 
such  disputants,  and  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  subject 
in  hand  as  the  cosmogony  of  the  world  had  to  do  with 
the  gross  of  spectacles  which  the  venerable  stranger 
sold  to  Moses  Primrose.  The  poverty  of  clergymen 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  profession  confers  a certain 
social  position  ; curates  are  as  well  paid  as  officers. 

In  some  counties,  like  Kent,  there  are  too  many 
churches,  in  others  too  few.  What  is  wanted  is  a 


sweeping  redistribution  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  A 
levelling  process,  which  should  lower  the  mountains 
and  elevate  the  plains,  is  sadly  needed.  Much  might 
be  done  by  the  consolidation  of  small  livings  which  are 
too  poor  to  support  an  incumbent  decently,  and  much 
by  the  reduction  of  sinecures  in  the  shape  of  canonries 
and  prebendal  stalls.  At  present  the  clergymen  who 
work  hardest  get  the  worst  pay.  It  is  not  fair  that  the 
fattest  incomes  should  all  be  in  the  pleasant  country 
parishes,  while  the  men  who  are  slaving  in  the 
slums  of  our  great  cities  often  get  the  same  wages  as 
a skilled  mechanic.  The  services  in  our  cathedrals 
must,  of  course,  be  adequately  maintained,  but  some  of 
these  establishments  are  too  large. 

As  we  predicted  last  week,  the  State  of  Maine  has 
gone  overwhelmingly  Republican.  The  party  majority 
is  the  largest  on  record,  and  disposes  effectually  of  any 
remaining  notion  that  silver  can  win  in  any  Atlantic 
State.  But  this  very  solidarity  of  the  East  may  serve 
only  to  provoke  a similar  unanimity  on  the  other  side 
in  the  West.  Mr.  Bryan  is  avowedly  the  candidate  of 
the  West  and  South,  and  as  his  campaign  proceeds  the 
intention  of  these  two  sections  to  teach  a lesson  to  the 
East,  and  to  combine  to  free  themselves  from  Eastern 
financial  control,  is  more  and  more  insisted  upon.  The 
demonstration  in  Maine,  as  in  Vermont,  that  Eastern 
people  accept  this  sectional  alignment,  and  are  even 
enthusiastic  over  it,  may  send  up  stocks  in  New  York, 
but  it  can  hardly  convince  the  West  and  South  of  their 
error  in  treating  the  conflict  as  one  of  sections. 

We  understand  that  the  gifted  and  romantic  lady  to 
whose  keeping  the  “Times”  entrusted  its  political 
conscience  on  matters  South  African  was  turned 
off  some  time  ago.  We  wonder  to  what  gentle- 
man, or  lady,  the  precious  trust  has  been  trans- 
ferred. The  other  day  we  noticed  a glowing  “leader” 
on  the  climatic  advantages  and  mineral  wealth  of  South 
Africa,  which  concluded  thus  : — “The  main  facts  to  be 
considered  are,  as  our  Correspondent  points  out,  that 
there  will  be  an  increasing  immigration  into  the  Transvaal 
of  permanent  and  well-to-do  settlers,  who  must  soon 
place  the  old  Boer  element  in  the  position  of  a minority, 
at  least  numerically  insignificant.”  Events  may  con- 
firm this  oracular  glimpse  of  the  obvious.  But  the 
delicate  and  urbane  tact — so  calculated  to  promote  good- 
will between  the  nations  ! — of  pointing  out  to  the  Dutch 
that  their  extrusion  from  their  fatherland  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  is  worthy  of  what  Matthew  Arnold’s 
friend  Arminius  used  to  call  “that  astonishing  news- 
paper.” 

We  have  all  suffered  from  the  brutality  of  the 
Paris  douanier.  We  remember  once,  after  searching  in 
vain  for  our  luggage-receipt,  how  a ruffian  in  a blouse 
seated  himself  upon  our  portmanteau  with  his  “ pas  de 
bulletin , pas  de  bagage .”  We  cannot,  therefore,  repress 
a malicious  satisfaction  that  a distinguished  Frenchman 
like  M.  Zola  has  experienced  the  tyranny  of  these  gentry. 
But  the  custom-house  officer  who  thrust  his  dirty  paws 
into  M.  Zola’s  hamper  of  vegetables,  broke  his  bottle 
of  pickles,  and  violated  the  sanctity  of  Madame  Zola’s 
luggage,  is  probably  wishing  by  this  time  that  he  had 
never  been  born.  The  great  novelist  has  already 
pilloried  him  in  the  Press,  and  will  certainly  crucify 
him  in  his  next  novel. 

The  “ Daily  Chronicle”  is  in  many  respects  a most 
excellent  journal ; but  the  hand  of  Mr.  Henry  Norman 
lies  heavy  upon  it.  Mr.  Norman  is  by  way  of  being  a 
traveller.  He  has  made  the  grand  tour  in  an  Atlantic 
liner  ; nay,  he  has  penetrated  to  the  wilds  of  Eastern 
Europe,  remaining  there  for  a sufficient  number  of 
hours  to  solve  the  Eastern  Question.  He  is  by  con- 
sequence cosmopolitan  to  a degree  ; and  the  solution  of 
the  foreign  competition  problem  is  but  child’s  play  to 
the  journal  he  adorns.  We  have  turned  with  becoming 
deference  to  the  “Chronicle’s”  comments  on  our  own 
humble  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  But,  alas  ! we 
have  not  found  much  light.  We  find  ourselves  accused 
of  an  “exquisite  intelligence  in  economics”;  and  a 
blessing  is  invoked  on  the  mission  to  ourselves  of  one 
of  our  contributors. 
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This  contributor — Mr.  H.  G.  Wells — wrote  last  week 
in  these  columns  a caustic  article  on  the  shortcoming’s 
of  English  manufacturers  of  certain  scientific  instru- 
ments, whereby  their  German  rivals  had  profited.  Here, 
then,  is  made  manifest  a cause  of  English  commercial 
failure  other  than  Protection  ; and  so,  says  our 
“ Chronicle,”  is  equally  made  manifest  the  foolishness 
of  our  talk  about  the  Free-trade  fetish.  But  we  never 
said  that  the  Free  Import  system  was  the  sole  cause  of 
England’s  industrial  degeneration.  We  have  been 
careful  to  point  out  that  there  were  various  causes.  In 
some  industries  lack  of  technical  skill  is  the  main 
cause  ; in  others  it  is  want  of  scientific  training  ; in 
others,  again,  the  concentration  of  the  industry  in  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  unprogressive  firms  accounts  for 
the  trouble  ; and  Mr.  Wells’s  instance  happened  to  be 
drawn  from  this  category.  But  to  argue  from  that  that 
protection  against  foreign  bounties  is  not  of  conse- 
quence to  English  industry  is  about  as  reasonable  as 
would  be  the  inference  that  Mr.  Norman  is  a Seventh 
Day  Adventist  because  the  practices  of  that  body  had 
recently  a sympathetic  puff  in  the  “ Chronicle’s  ” 
columns.  Perhaps  the  “ Chronicle  ” will  explain  how 
native  stupidity  has  killed  our  sugar  industry  ? 

It  is  striking  to  what  an  extent  the  manners  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  changed  within  the  lifetime 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Villiers.  When  Mr.  Ferrand, 
the  member  for  Knaresborough,  was  making  a furious 
attack  on  Cobden,  according  to  the  latter’s  description, 
“ Colonel  Sibthorpe  plied  the  fellow  with  oranges  to 
suck,  in  an  affectionate  way  that  resembled  a monkey 
fondling  a bear.”  Fancy  Mr.  “Tommy”  Bowles  ply- 
ing Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  with  oranges  during 
one  of  the  latter’s  fiery  attacks  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  ! 
No  doubt  it  was  only  after  Sir  Robert  Peel  reformed 
the  tariff  that  the  oranges  became  a cheap  and  vulgar 
source  of  refreshment.  In  Burke’s  day  honourable 
members  used  to  lie  full  length  along  the  benches  in 
riding  boots,  and  amused  themselves  not  only  by  suck- 
ing oranges,  but  by  cracking  nuts. 

So  Mr.  Tankerville  Chamberlayne  “thinks  with  a 
sigh  of  the  days  of  Richard  I.”  ! Those  days  are  indeed 
gone  with  “the  snows  of  yester  year,”  and  we  live  in 
horrid,  prosaic,  times  of  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts,  and 
unsympathetic  Chief  Justices.  Still,  the  example  of 
Dr.  J ameson  is  not  so  very  discouraging,  as,  unless 
our  memory  deceives  us,  Cceur  de  Lion  got  more  than 
fifteen  months  as  a first-class  misdemeanant.  Paladin 
in  brown  boots  and  a yachting  cap  would  not,  it  is 
true,  be  so  picturesque  a figure  as  Paladin  in  chain- 
shirt  and  vizor  ; but  of  the  blue-serge  suit  it  may  be 
said,  as  of  the  gallant’s  death-wound,  “ ’twill  serve.” 
Mr.  Tankerville  Chamberlayne  is  blessed  with  this 
world’s  goods,  and  has,  or  had,  a well-found  yacht. 
What  is  to  prevent  him  sailing  with  a picked  band  of 
Conservative  Crusaders  to  depose  the  Sultan  ? 

Recently  the  “ Daily  Chronicle  ” went  out  of  its 
way  to  announce  that  “Mr.  William  Morris,  who 
recently  returned  from  a trip  to  Spitzbergen,  undertaken 
on  medical  advice,  is  lying  seriously  ill  at  his  residence, 
Kelmscott  House,  Hammersmith,”  and  that,  “out  of 
consideration  for  the  distinguished  invalid,  no  applause 
was  permitted  at  the  weekly  gathering  of  the  Hammer- 
smith Socialist  Society,  which  has  met  for  thirteen 
years  in  a room  under  his  house.”  Naturally  this 
announcement  occasioned  considerable  distress  to  Mr. 
Morris’s  many  friends,  and  brought  down  upon  his 
household  a small  avalanche  of  inquiries.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Morris,  when  he  returned  from  his  trip, 
was  for  a short  time  less  well  than  when  he  started  ; 
but  he  speedily  resumed  his  normal  condition,  which, 
though  it  causes  anxiety,  is  not  so  alarming,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  as  the  “Chronicle’s”  uncalled-for  statement 
would  suggest.  It  is  a pity  that  the  prevailing  craze 
for  “ news  ” will  not  permit  our  daily  Press  to  consider 
the  feelings  of  private  individuals. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  “ Fortnightly  ” there  is 
an  article  on  “ Poetry  for  Children.”  It  is  based  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  anthologies  made  at  various 
times  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  Mr.  Patmore,  and  Mr.  Lang 
are  all  inadequate,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  article 
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could  himself  do  better.  We  say  “ himself,”  because 
we  take  for  granted  that  the  said  writer,  “ E.  V.  Lucas,” 
is  the  young  journalist  who  is  responsible  for  a little 
“ Life  of  Bernard  Barton,”  and  for  one  or  two  pieces 
contributed  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Graves’s  “ Hawarden  Horace.” 
Some  days  ago  the  “ Daily  News  ” had  a leader  on  the 
“Fortnightly”  article,  and  spoke  throughout  of  Mr. 
Lucas  as  “ Mrs.  Lucas.”  Was  this  the  result  of 
pardonable  ignorance,  or  the  outcome  of  unkindly 
humour  ? Moreover,  was,  or  was  not,  the  leader  in 
question  written  by  Mr.  Lang,  whom  Mr.  Lucas  had 
ventured  to  criticize  adversely?  Mr.  Lang,  we  know, 
poses  as  a critic,  but  he  is  said  not  to  be  fond  of 
being  censured  by  other  people. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  forthcoming  pub- 
lication of  new  poems  by  Bret  Harte.  Such  a volume  is 
in  contemplation,  and  will  by-and-bye  see  the  light ; but 
it  is  not  yet  “ ready  for  press.”  Some  curiosity  is  felt  in 
regard  to  it,  for  Mr.  Harte  has  not  of  late  years  pub- 
lished much  verse,  and  one  had  supposed  him  given 
up  entirely  to  the  composition  of  prose  fiction.  If  he  has 
another  “ Heathen  Chinee”  or  “Truthful  James”  in 
store  for  us,  by  all  means  let  us  have  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  a little  monthly  effusion  called  “To-morrow,” 
Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  discusses  “ Mrs.  Meynell’s  Cowslip 
Wine.”  It  appears  that  Mr,  Beerbohm  is  not  among 
Mrs.  Meynell’s  indiscriminating  adulators.  He  does 
not  think  her  our  one  and  only  female  prose-writer. 
Nay,  is  there  not  Ouida  ? “I  like  Ouida’s  champagne,” 
says  Mr.  Beerbohm  ; “ and  I often  drink  it,  in  modera- 
tion. I like  Mrs.  Meynell’s  cowslip  wine,  too.  But  I 
really  cannot  get  drunk  on  it.” 

One  of  the  most  curious  figures  of  Parisian  literary 
life  has  passed  away  this  week  in  the  person  of  M. 
Leon  Vanier,  the  publisher  of  the  Decadent  Poets,  to 
whom  he  stood  in  the  same  paternal  relation  as  M. 
Lemerre  a quarter  of  a century  ago  to  the  Parnassians. 
Vanier’s  shop  on  the  Quai  Saint-Michel  was  the  centre 
of  all  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  Symbolism,  and  the 
point  from  which  it  radiated  upon  an  astonished  world. 
The  publisher  himself  was  a noticeable  being,  a little 
dark  man,  with  bright  brown  eyes  for  ever  lifted  in 
astonishment  at  somebody’s  cleverness— his  own  or 
another’s  ; darting  like  a mouse  from  this  corner  to  that 
of  his  artistically  furnished  arri'er e-boutique,  breaking  off 
a conversation  with  a poet  to  sell  a book  to  a stranger, 
himself  personally  and  excitedly  familiar  with  every 
feature  of  his  business,  enthusiastic  rather  than 
mercenary,  yet  with  a rare  eye  to  the  possible  profit  to 
be  made  out  of  the  success  of  the  Decadent  movement. 
He  died  prematurely,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  having 
lived  to  see  his  incoherent  verse-men  talked  about,  but 
hardly  popular. 

Vanier’s  latest  enterprise  is  whimsically  said  to  have 
hastened  his  end.  A few  days  ago  he  issued  from 
his  press  Verlaine’s  posthumous  volume,  “ Invectives.” 
We  have  shown  so  much  sympathy  for  certain  portions 
of  the  work  of  the  Villon  of  our  day,  who  was  a real- 
poet  of  a high  order,  that  we  shall  not  be  accused  of 
prejudice;  but  “Invectives”  is  too  much!  These 
verses  very  rarely,  indeed,  rise  above  the  level  of 
doggerel,  and  their  tone  and  verbiage  are  more  sordid 
and  ignoble  than  anything  we  can  remember  to  have 
read.  The  “ pauvre  Lelian,”  as  he  called  himself,  in 
those  hours  of  misery,  pain,  and  obloquy  which  suc- 
ceeded his  imprisonment,  consoled  himself,  now  and 
again,  by  writing  abusive  verses  against  the  magistrates 
who  condemned  him,  the  doctors  who  attended  him,  the 
editors  who  refused  his  articles,  and  the  men  of  letters 
who  neglected  or,  as  he  thought,  patronized  him.  If 
Verlaine  had  been  another  Swift  or  Voltaire,  his  mud 
would  have  turned  into  metal,  and,  no  matter  how 
unworthy  the  attacks  he  made,  their  form  would  have 
preserved  them.  But  he  is  the  most  ineffectual  of 
satirists.  He  never  thinks  of  anything  really  cutting 
or  characteristic  to  say ; his  diatribes  are  merely  rude- 
nesses. If  anything  could  destroy  the  fame  of  the 
poor,  world-worn  poet,  it  would  be  the  preservation 
of  all  this  feeble  spite.  And  if  M.  Vanier  has  died  of 
publishing  t we  are  sorry  for  him,  but  must  confess 
that  the  disease  was  likely  to  be  fatal. 
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THE  ARMENIAN  AGITATION. 

THE  managers  of  the  Conservative  party  are  about 
to  undertake  a very  heavy  responsibility.  There  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  gentlemen  who  pull  the 
wires  are  countenancing  an  agitation  against  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey.  It  is  not,  of  course,  that  these  astute 
persons  believe  the  Eastern  Question  can  be  settled  in 
public  meetings,  or  that  they  have  any  clear  idea  as  to 
what  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  is  or  ought  to  be  at 
this  hour  in  Constantinople.  The  Conservative  managers 
are  urging  Conservative  members  of  Parliament  to  gird 
up  their  loins,  and  take  the  platform,  because  Mr. 
Edward  Evans,  the  chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Radical 
caucus,  has  succeeded  in  inducing  Mr.  Gladstone  to  say 
that,  “ if  desired,  and  if  all  circumstances  were  favour- 
able,” he  might  take  “a  small  part”  in  what  is  called 
“ a city  meeting”  in  Liverpool.  We  do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  unkind  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ; he  is  an  old 
agitator  ; and,  like  the  inveterate  gambler,  he  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  one  last  “flutter.”  We  sincerely 
trust  that  those  who  have  any  solicitude  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s health  and  reputation  will  prevent  him  from 
going  to  the  Liverpool  meeting.  There  comes  a time 
of  life  when  participation  in  the  hurly-burly  of  politics 
is  undignified.  But  we  will  not  harp  upon  a note 
which  our  opponents  will  doubtless  think  hypocritical. 
We  will  content  ourselves  with  protesting  that  what 
Mr.  Edward  Evans  and  Mr.  Gladstone  may  do  or  say 
is  no  concern  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  ought  not 
to  give  them  a cue. 

What  we  want  to  know  is  whether  Lord  Salisbury 
approves  of  his  followers  being  drawn  into  the  agita- 
tion which  has  started  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Edward  Evans.  It  would  seem  improbable  that  the 
party  managers  should  counsel  Conservative  mem- 
bers to  appear  at  atrocity  meetings  unless  they  had 
previously  ascertained  the  wishes  of  their  chief.  And 
yet  Lord  Hugh  Cecil’s  letter  from  Walmer  Castle  does 
not  sound  like  a trumpet-call.  The  plea  of  the  Con- 
servative wirepullers  is  that,  if  Conservative  mem- 
bers hold  aloof,  the  Radicals  will  capture  the  move- 
ment, and  make  party  capital  out  of  it.  Is  the 
foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  be  guided  by  such 
considerations  as  these?  Was  there  ever  such  an 
imbecile,  such  a pettifogging,  argument  for  taking 
sides  in  a great  European  question  ? These  caucus- 
monger’s  calculations  may  be  all  very  well  in  domestic 
politics — in  foreign  politics  they  are  midsummer  mad- 
ness. For  the  European  Powers  will  see  in  this 
Armenian  agitation  nothing  but  another  ebullition  of 
British  tartufferie.  They  will  not  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  our  sympathy  with  the  Armenians.  They 
will  merely  be  exasperated  by  what  they  regard 
as  a clever  move  on  the  chessboard.  And  they 
will  not  be  so  very  far  out,  these  cynical  European 
neighbours.  We  are  told,  amongst  other  things, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discountenance  the  agitation 
amongst  Conservatives,  because  “so  many  of  our 
fellows  feel  deeply”  on  the  subject.  Very  likely  ; but 
we  should  like  to  know  how  far  the  feelings  of  “our 
fellows”  go.  “When  a butcher  tells  you  that  his 
heart  bleeds  for  his  country,”  said  stout  old  Samuel 
Johnson,  “the  rascal  lies;  in  reality,  he  suffers  no 
uneasiness.”  Do  the  deep  feelings  of  “ our  fellows  ” 
go  to  an  extra  shilling  on  the  Income-tax  and  the 
sacrifice  of  their  sons’  bodies?  or  do  “our  fellows” 
mean  no  more  than  a platonic  and  platitudinous  abhor- 
rence of  the  massacre  of  one  set  of  barbarians  by 
another?  It  would  be  well  to  know,  for  much  depends 
thereon.  The  Mayors  of  Bradford  and  Cardiff  have 
summoned  “town  meetings” — the  usual  cant  about 
no  party  politics — and  have  invited  the  attendance  of 
the  borough  members.  The  object  of  these  meetings 
is  stated  to  be  “ to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Lord  Salisbury  in  taking  effectual  measures  to  put 
an  end  to  the  misrule  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.” 
Have  these  provincial  Metternichs  realized  that  this 
means  going  to  war  with  Turkey  ; for  the  Sultan  is 
not  going  to  be  deposed  until  his  armies  have  been 
destroyed  ? Have  they  further  reflected  that,  even  if 
the  other  Powers  agree  to  keep  the  ring,  it  means  that 
the  Empress  of  India,  with  some  sixty  millions  of 
Mahommedan  subjects,  will  be  making  war  upon  the 
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ascertained  what  are  the  chances  of  the  other  Powers 
standing  round  whilst  Lord  Salisbury  puts  the  Sultan’s 
head  in  chancery? 

We  have  said  not  a word  about  the  merits  of  the 
Armenians,  or  the  demerits  of  the  Sultan  ; nor  do  we 
mean  to.  The  Turk  may  be  as  unspeakable  as  you 
like,  and  the  Armenians  the  most  noble  and  the  most 
maltreated  people  on  God’s  earth.  All  that  we  will 
concede  for  argument’s  sake  ; but  that  is  not  the  point,, 
which  is  this.  If  the  agitation  against  the  Sultan 
means  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  hands  are  to  be 
strengthened  in  inviting  the  other  European  Powers  to 
join  in  putting  an  end  to  the  Sultan’s  misrule,  it  is  an 
innocent,  if  somewhat  ridiculous,  fatuity.  The  atrocity 
meetings  will  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  European 
Powers,  except  to  irritate  them  and  make  them  sus- 
pect our  motives.  And  if  they  serve,  like  crying  or 
swearing,  to  relieve  the  feelings  of  “our  fellows,”  it  is; 
waste  of  time  to  say  more  than  that  we  should  prefer 
to  see  the  Conservative  party  avoid  such  womanish 
pranks.  But  if  the  agitation  means  that  Great  Britain 
is  to  plunge  Europe  into  wTar  because  a portion  of  the 
Sultan’s  Empire  is  inefficiently  policed,  then  we  denounce 
the  whole  business  as  an  ineffable  crime,  of  which  the 
intent  is  not  less  heinous  because,  as  Mr.  Tankerville 
Chamberlayne  laments,  the  days  of  the  Crusades  are 
gone. 

We  ask  Lord  Salisbury  to  give  the  nation  guid- 
ance at  this  moment.  The  Prime  Minister  knows  as 
well  as  Lord  Rosebery  that  the  only  two  Powers  who 
have  vital  and  indisputable  interests  in  the  Turkish 
question  are  Russia  and  Austria.  Let  him  say  so.  He 
knows  perfectly  well  that  neither  Russia  nor  Austria 
could  afford  to  let  Great  Britain  intervene  single-handed 
in  the  affairs  of  Turkey.  Let  him  say  so  with  his  own 
lips,  and  not  through  the  mouth  of  his  son. 

It  is  impossible  that  a statesman  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
sagacity  and  experience  can  believe  that  an  atrocity 
campaign  headed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  will  work  up  feeling 
abroad  to  the  St.  James’s  Hall  pitch,  or  that  it  will  do. 
anything  but  weaken,  instead  of  strengthening,  his 
hands.  If  Lord  Salisbury  sees  this,  as  he  must,  it  is 
his  duty  to  stop  the  thing  while  there  is  yet  time,  and 
so  save  his  party  from  a fiasco.  The  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Inner  Cabinet  are  shortly  to  meet  the  Tsar  at 
Balmoral.  The  Tsar  is  a young  man,  and  probably  a 
good  deal  in  the  hands  of  his  advisers.  But  if  in  the 
hospitable  intimacy  of  Her  Majesty’s  Highland  home, 
England  and  Russia  could  come  to  some  definite  under- 
standing about  Turkey,  then  indeed  Lord  Salisbury 
would  be  in  a position  to  put  an  end  to  the  Sultan’s 
misrule.  Perhaps  “ our  fellows”  had  better  wait  a week 
before  they  appear  on  platforms  in  the  character  of 
“The  Man  of  Feeling.” 

THE  “GREAT  CONSPIRACY.” 

IT  is  not  the  fault  of  the  daily  papers,  or  of  what  may 
be  called  the  publicity  department  of  Scotland 
Yard,  that  the  people  of  England  are  not  in  a wild  state 
of  panic  over  the  latest  dynamite  scare.  Ordinarily 
much  might  be  forgiven  to  the  journalistic  necessities 
of  the  dull  season  —but  realty,  what  with  Armenian 
massacres,  Hispano-Cuban  atrocities,  the  American 
elections,  and  the  tour  of  the  Tsar,  there  seems  very 
little  excuse  for  this  hysterical  attempt  to  make  our 
flesh  creep. 

If  we  reduce  the  thing  to  facts,  what  has  happened? 
Four  men  have  been  arrested,  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
English  police — two  in  Rotterdam,  one  in  Boulogne, 
one  in  Glasgow.  It  can  be  proved,  apparently,  that  a 
secret  understanding — as  these  persons  seem  to  under- 
stand secrecy — existed  between  the  four  ; and  that  the 
two  who  were  captured  in  Holland  had  been  the  tenants 
of  a house  in  a suburb  of  Antwerp,  in  which  have  been 
found  large  quantities  of  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  explosives.  These  are  the  essential  facts  of  what 
the  “Daily  Telegraph”  calls  a “vast  and  dangerous 
conspiracy.”  Thus  baldly  stated,  they  undoubtedly 
form  a possible  basis  for  something  very  serious.  But 
the  more  we  examine  them,  by  the  light  of  their  sur- 
roundings, the  less  grave  do  they  appear. 

Of  the  four  men  arrested,  three  belong  to  that  extra- 
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ordinary  variety  of  Irish-American  “bounder”  and 
blackguard,  whose  brainless  egotism  and  degraded 
ferocity  of  imagination  used  to  provide  the  late  Major 
Le  Caron  with  a handsome  income.  Circumstances 
have  given  an  international  fame  to  the  principal  figure 
in  this  trio,  who  is  called  P.  J.  Tynan,  although  there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  he  is  really  that  person. 
Still  greater  doubt  surrounds  the  question  whether 
P.  J.  Tynan  was  actually  the  “ No.  1 ” of  the  Phoenix 
Park  murder  club  or  not.  The  affirmative  statement 
rested  upon  the  identification  of  a photograph  by  the 
informers  Carey  and  Delaney  ; but  against  this  there 
are  numerous  assertions,  made  apparently  with  know- 
ledge, that  Tynan  in  reality  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
plot.  Tynan  himself,  however,  has  made  a profession 
of  his  suspected  criminality  for  fourteen  years.  At  first 
it  was  lucrative  ; but  as  the  advanced  Clan-na-Gael  men 
in  America  ceased  to  believe  in  him,  his  fortunes  waned. 
He  tried  lecturing  in  vain  ; his  ponderous  and  unspeak- 
ably silly  book,  published  last  year,  fell  flat.  A few 
months  ago  he  had  sunk  to  the  state  of  a needy  hanger- 
on  at  a drinking  saloon  in  Brooklyn,  but  he  looked 
forward  to  a more  prosperous  autumn  as  a paid  cam- 
paign orator  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  McKinley.  It  may 
be  added  that  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Phcenix  Park  tragedy  there  were  often  a dozen  or  more 
men  in  the  United  States,  each  of  whom  was  pre- 
tending to  be  P.  J.  Tynan,  and  collecting  sub- 
scriptions as  the  great  “ No.  1.”  Of  the  two  men  who 
had  the  bomb  factory  at  Antwerp,  one  is  sufficiently 
described  by  the  fact  that,  though  he  was  calling  himself 
Wallace,  there  were  found  on  his  person  cards  bearing 
the  legend,  “John  F.  Kearney,  the  Irish  Nationalist, 
Bowery,  New  York.”  Both  he  and  his  companion 
Haines  have  long  borne  in  America  the  reputation  of 
being  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Government.  Indeed, 
this  suspicion  more  or  less  attaches  to  every  active 
member  of  the  “ physical-force  ” party  over  there,  and 
it  would  not  be  in  the  least  surprising  if  it  turned  out 
that  all  three  of  these  vermin  had  at  one  time  or  another 
sold,  or  tried  to  sell,  “ information  ” to  the  English  au- 
thorities. The  fourth  man,  the  Bell  or  Ivory  who  was 
arrested  at  Glasgow,  is  apparently  of  the  half-fool  type 
which  the  Clan-na-Gael  has  always  been  able  to  find 
and  to  use  for  its  more  dangerous  work.  It  was 
this  kind  of  “natural”  who  was  generally  captured 
in  the  act,  in  the  old  dynamite  days,  and  sent  into  a 
penal  servitude  under  which  his  weak  brain  broke 
down.  We  maybe  sure  that  if  this  latest  “vast  and 
terrible  conspiracy”  meant  business,  the  grinning  and 
vacuous  Bell  would  have  been  thrust  forward  to  run 
the  actual  risks. 

But  was  there  any  intention  of  “business”?  We 
may  put  aside  at  once  the  theory  that  such  seasoned 
and  battered  adventurers  as  Tynan,  Kearney,  and 
Haines  have  any  interests  or  aims  save  those  of  their 
own  pockets.  They  were  very  poor  a while  ago,  but 
since  they  have  been  in  Europe  they  have  lived  well 
and  spent  money  freely,  and  when  they  were  captured 
the  money  found  on  them  represented  a considerable 
sum  in  the  aggregate.  This  points  to  the  conclusion 
that,  upon  the  pledge  of  reopening  the  dynamite  cam- 
paign in  Great  Britain,  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  a 
substantial  amount  from  the  American  “ physical  force” 
treasury.  But  would  they  have  kept  that  pledge  ? Had 
they  any  purpose  beyond  making  a demonstration, 
probably  involving  the  sacrifice  of  Bell,  which  should 
start  contributions  flowing  once  more  into  the  war-chest 
from  the  ignorant  and  implacable  fanatics  among  the 
poorer  of  their  countrymen  in  America? 

To  answer  these  questions,  one  must  above  all  re- 
member that  Scotland  Yard  was  informed  of  their 
intended  visit  to  Europe  before  they  arrived,  and  has 
shadowed  them  all  ever  since  they  landed  at  various 
Continental  ports.  Our  newspapers  go  into  rapt  ecstasies 
of  admiration  over  the  picture  of  “the  master  minds  at 
Scotland  Yard  directing  the  whole  business,”  and  the 
police  dogging  the  footsteps  of  these  silly  scoundrels 
about  Europe,  “ preparing  to  pounce  upon  them  as  soon 
as  they  appeared  to  be  nearing  the  consummation  of 
their  nefarious  designs.”  The  quotations  are  from  the 
“ Daily  Telegraph,”  but  their  spirit  is  that  of  the  whole 
daily  Press.  We  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  see  any- 
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thing  wonderful  in  what  Scotland  Yard  has  done.  Its 
spies  in  America  sent  in  advance  descriptions  and 
dossiers  of  the  men,  and  statements  as  to  where  they 
would  land  ; with  that  information  in  hand,  the  rest 
was  child’s  play,  and  even  if  difficulties  had  arisen,  there 
was  the  innate  stupidity  of  the  quarry  itself  to  rely 
upon.  The  story  of  Tynan’s  behaviour  at  Boulogne, 
getting  drunk  every  night,  and  declaiming  at  public 
bars  about  his  violent  yet  mysterious  intentions,  is 
enough  in  itself  to  take  the  first  fine  blush  off  the  legend 
of  supernatural  police  sagacity.  But  there  is  more  to 
say  about  the  police  than  this. 

Ever  since  Major  Le  Caron  laid  bare,  in  that  amazing 
narrative  of  his  in  the  witness-box,  the  hand-in-glove 
relations  existing  between  the  home  authorities  and 
members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  an  unpleasant  feeling 
about  the  whole  business  has  been  growing  up  in  the 
English  public  mind.  No  doubt  it  is  important  and  of 
public  utility  that  our  officials  here  should  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  camp  of  our  avowed  enemies  ; but 
the  machinery  employed  is  not  only  loathsome  in  itself, 
it  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  used  in  operations 
for  which  Englishmen  would  not  willingly  be  respon- 
sible. For  example,  who  can  be  sure  that  the  very 
spies  who  warned  Scotland  Yard  that  Tynan  and  his 
colleagues  were  coming  did  not  supply  the  money  to 
enable  them  to  come  ? It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  if 
the  sum  given  to  Tynan  for  his  expedition  were  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  amount  received  by  the  informers 
for  their  warning,  a handsome  margin  of  profit  might 
remain.  We  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  what  has 
happened ; but  since  the  Le  Caron  revelations  the 
possibility  of  such  a transaction  is  not  to  be  denied. 
The  idea  of  the  agent  provocatexir  is  strange  and 
repellent  to  English  minds  ; but  it  is  familiar  enough 
on  the  Continent,  and  we  must  remember  that  the 
dregs  of  Irish-American  political  life,  in  which  in- 
formers and  dynamiters  welter  indistinguishably,  like 
reptiles,  together,  afford  lower  depths  of  baseness 
than  it  would  be  easy  to  find  in  Paris  or  Berlin.  Ten 
years  ago,  when  the  charge  was  persistently  made  that 
the  dynamiter  Daly  was  the  victim  of  a police  “plant,” 
the  notion  was  scouted  by  everybody  as  preposterous. 
Even  when  one  of  the  chief  police  officials  of  Birming- 
ham made  a statement  which  gave  colour  to  this  accu- 
sation, neither  Parliament  nor  the  public  would  listen  for 
a moment  to  it.  Perhaps  there  is  no  special  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  Daly,  now  released  from  Port- 
land, stoutly  maintains  that  the  evidence  against  him 
was  manufactured  by  the  police.  We  merely  assert 
that  the  public  are  more  ready  to  give  credence  to  such 
a story  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  If  the  Parnell 
Commission  did  nothing  else,  it  gave  Englishmen  a 
revelation  of  the  way  in  which  Scotland  Yard  and 
the  vilest  miscreants  in  the  Clan-na-Gael  play  into 
each  other’s  hands — and  the  more  they  ponder  it  the 
less  they  like  it.  For  that  reason,  if  no  other,  we 
think  that  the  police  are  injudicious  in  magnifying, 
or  suffering  the  reporters  to  magnify,  their  astute- 
ness and  bravery  and  general  miraculousness  in  this 
latest  affair. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  natural  enough  that 
Bell’s  presence  in  Scotland  should  connect  itself  in  specu- 
lation with  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Tsar.  Upon  this 
slender  foundation,  fortified  by  the  drunken  babblings 
of  Tynan,  has  been  reared  the  hypothesis  of  a deliberate 
design  to  assassinate  both  the  Tsar  and  the  Queen. 
The  “Pall  Mall  Gazette”  has  gone  to  the  length  of 
including,  in  sensational  headlines,  a “ Plot  to  Blow  up 
Marlborough  House,”  as  well  as  “ Bombs  for  the  Royal 
Family  ” in  general.  There  seems  to  be  not  a shadow 
of  proof  that  any  of  these  things  were  intended.  The 
American  papers  tried  manfully  to  bolster  up  this  theory 
of  a broad  Anarchistic  plot  against  Royalty,  by  dis- 
covering that  Tynan  had  lately  consorted  much  with  a 
leading  Russian  Nihilist  in  New  York  named  Professor 
Metzeroff ; but  the  fact  that  the  real  name  of  this  for- 
midable personage  was  “Flannery,  or  Flaherty,”  robs 
the  association  of  most  of  its  terrors.  The  true  objective 
point  of  all  such  demonstrations  as  this  bungling  and 
abortive  adventure  of  Tynan’s  group  is  the  dollar  of 
the  Irish-American  servant  girl  and  day  labourer.  These 
people  will  not  pay  for  the  murder  of  Tsars,  and  they 
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cannot  evolve  or  afford  the  kind  of  desperado  who 
will  risk  his  life  to  take  that  of  any  royal  personage. 
At  most,  they  want  something  which  will  enrage  and 
scare  the  English  people  as  a whole,  and  it  seems  still 
possible  to  squeeze  small  sums  from  them  by  the  pretence 
of  activity  in  this  direction.  But  the  English  people,  and 
the  Irish  too,  we  like  to  think,  are  wiser  than  they  were, 
and  they  are  able  to  estimate  at  pretty  nearly  their  true 
value  the  characters  of  both  the  illiterate  dupes  who 
pay  the  money  and  the  foul  blackguards  who  betray 
one  another  in  the  pretence  of  earning  it. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  BRITISH  SILK  TRADE. 

DURING  recent  years  a very  praiseworthy  and  ener- 
getic endeavour  has  been  made  by  a handful  of 
influential  gentlemen  and  traders  to  resuscitate  the 
English  silk  industry,  which  for  a generation  past  has 
steadily  declined.  Annual  exhibitions  have  been  held, 
and  the  active  patronage  of  the  Royal  Family  has  been 
secured.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  the  position  of  our 
silk  trade  cannot  be  said  to  have  materially  improved. 
In  some  branches  the  “rot”  has  been  arrested,  but 
that  is  all,  and  other  branches  persist  in  going  the 
way  to  extinction.  The  consumption  of  silk  meanwhile 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  last  year  our  imports  from 
France  were  valued  at  116,000,000  francs,  an  increase 
of  nearly  20,000,000  francs  over  1894.  We  are,  in  fact, 
the  best  customer  France  possesses  for  its  silk  goods, 
taking  every  year  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  output 
of  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne.  If  there  were  any  really 
sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to 
compete  on  our  own  ground  with  French  silks,  we 
might  simply  shake  our  heads  and  acquiesce  in  the 
inevitable.  But  there  is  not.  France  cultivates  some 
of  its  own  silkworms,  but  something  like  nine-tenths  of 
its  whole  raw  material  is  imported  from  Italy,  Japan, 
and  China,  and  the  freight  to  Lyons  is  about  the  same 
as  the  freight  to  Macclesfield.  The  wages  paid  in  the 
French  silk-mills  are  perhaps  a trifle  lower  than  those 
paid  in  English  mills  ; but  even  if  they  are — which  is 
doubtful,  for  in  no  section  of  the  textile  industry  of 
this  country  are  wages  so  low  as  in  the  silk  branch  — 
the  balance  is  more  than  redressed  by  the  cost  of 
carriage  on  goods  from  Lyons  to  London  and  the  other 
centres  of  distribution.  It  is  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge to  all  in  the  trade  that,  price  for  price,  English 
silks  are  far  superior  in  quality  and  purity  to  French. 
The  latter  are  heavily  weighted  with  size  to  give 
them  body  and  sheen,  and  grossly  adulterated  with 
cotton,  ramie,  and  that  abominable  and  inflammable 
stuff  made  from  wood-pulp  which  is  known  as 
artificial  silk.  Englishwomen  are  for  the  most  part 
ignorant  of  this.  Their  attitude  towards  French  silks 
deserves  to  be  classed  as  an  extraordinary  popular 
delusion.  They  cherish  the  notion,  which  is  firm  in 
proportion  to  its  vagueness  and  its  erroneous  character, 
that  French  goods  are  the  better,  and  they  insist  to 
such  a degree  upon  having  French  goods  that  those 
Englishmen  who  still  make  broad  stuffs  are  forced  to 
send  the  bulk  of  them  over  to  France,  in  order  that, 
before  being  returned,  they  may  be  stamped  with  the 
talismanic  words,  “ Manufactured  in  France.”  German 
silks,  as  such,  have  happily  little  standing  here.  They 
are  more  vilely  adulterated  than  French,  and  in  the 
cheaper  qualities  there  is  sometimes  less  silk  than  there 
was  coffee  in  the  stimulating  German  beverage  mentioned 
by  Mark  Twain  in  one  of  his  earlier  works.  But 
Germans  are  adepts  at  the  many  shady  tricks  that  in- 
fluence trade,  and  besides  imitating  genuine  French 
trade-marks,  they  have  for  years  shipped  their  own 
goods  over  here  with  “ Manufactured  in  France  ” 
stamped  conspicuously  on  the  selvedge.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  a fair  share  of  the  piece-goods  imported 
through  Holland,  and  of  the  ribbons  imported  through 
Belgium,  are  really  of  German  make.  By  virtue  of 
favourable  industrial  conditions,  the  Germans  are  en- 
abled to  manufacture  silks  as  cheaply  as  most  of  their 
European  rivals  ; and  by  virtue  of  their  tricks  and  the 
long  credits  they  offer  to  purchasers,  they  are  enabled 
to  make  progress. 

The  define  of  the  English  silk  trade  has  been  going 
on  for  just  a generation.  In  1862,  shortly  after  the 


import  duty  had  been  removed,  but  before  the  injurious 
effects  of  this  step  had  become  apparent,  there  were  in 
England  244  spinning  mills  with  1,051,484  spindles  and 
27,500  workers,  422  weaving  sheds  with  7,670  looms 
and  5,007  weavers,  and  49' factories  devoted  to  both 
branches  and  operating  254,426  spindles  and  2,965 
looms.  Exclusive  of  dressing  and  miscellaneous  esta- 
blishments, and  exclusive  also  of  Scotland,  which  pos- 
sessed eight  mills,  and  Ireland,  which  possessed  two, 
there  were  715  silk  factories  having  between  them 
I,3°5,9I°  spindles  and  10,620  looms.  In  1868  the 
spinning  mills  numbered  196  with  790,896  spindles  ; 
there  were  314  weaving  sheds  with  3,489  looms,  and 
54  spinning  and  weaving  mills  with  357,512  spindles 
and  11,022  looms  ; in  all,  564  factories  having  1,148,408 
spindles  and  14,511  looms.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
about  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  mills  that  we  had 
twenty  years  ago.  That  we  made  progress  down  to  i860, 
notwithstanding  the  growing  competition  of  France, 
which  was  already  driving  Indian  silks  away,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  our  imports  of  raw  silk  in  that 
year  were  valued  at  £9,936,087,  as  compared  with 
£5,321,432  for  1854.  In  i860  we  imported  from  Europe 
— meaning,  virtually,  from  France — silk  manufactures 
to  the  value  of  £5,665,393.  For  1862  the  figure  was 
£6,398,562  ; in  1868,  £10,795,452.  Last  year  our  silk 
imports,  exclusive  of  the  raw  material  and  thrown  silk, 
reached  the  total  of  £15,237,566,  the  only  extra- 
European  item  being  one  of  £230,733,  which  repre- 
sents the  value  of  our  imports  from  the  East.  Our 
exports  in  1895  of  all  categories  of  silk  goods  amounted  to 
£u432>002>  as  against  £1,514,803  in  1893,  ,£1,082,608 
in  1868,  £1,587,303  in  i860,  and  ,£1,803,210  in  1857. 
By  this  showing  it  is  not  our  export  but  our  home  trade 
that  has  suffered  the  most  by  the  competition  of  France, 
unless  it  be  that  branch  which  is  concerned  with  the 
preparation  of  thrown  and  twist  silk  and  yarn.  Last 
year  we  sent  abroad  ,£296,788  worth  of  these  commo- 
dities, whereas  in  1868  the  value  was  ,£1,239,257.  It 
must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  figures  of 
our  shipments  of  manufactured  goods  are  somewhat 
deceptive.  They  do  not  represent  a bona  fide  ex- 
port. Thus  the  total  for  last  year  under  the  heading 
“Broad  Stuffs  of  Silk  and  Satin”  was  .£337,185. 
But  this  includes  £201,301,  the  value  of  exports  to 
France  ; and  it  is  certain  that  fully  two-thirds  .of  these 
exports  have  by  this  time  come  back  here  stamped  with 
the  legend  “Manufactured  in  France.”  An  allowance 
to  this  extent  must,  therefore,  be  made  in  dealing  with 
both  the  export  and  the  import  figures.  Broad  stuffs 
are  the  principal  article  sent  to  France,  only  in  order 
to  be  brought  back  again.  Their  volume  makes  a 
considerable  difference  to  our  export  total,  while  in 
proportion  to  the  import  value  they  are  insignificant  ; 
and  the  fact  remains,  therefore,  that  this  industrial 
nation  goes  to  France  for  something  like  three-fourths 
of  the  silk  goods  which  it  consumes,  and  leaves  its 
native  manufacture  to  depend  for  its  very  existence 
upon  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  .Silk  Association 
and  two  or  three  tradesmen. 

We  confess  that,  short  of  a recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  English  people  of  the  superiority  of 
English  silks,  we  can  see  no  remedy  for  the  pre- 
vailing condition  of  affairs.  Quality  for  quality,  it 
is  not  a question  of  cheapness,  save,  perhaps,  in 
the  matter  of  the  cheaper  grades,  where  we  may  be 
undersold  by  virtue  of  the  French  manufacturers’  art 
of  making  a bad  article  look  better  than  a good  one. 
It  is  almost  entirely  a question  of  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  the  average  Englishwoman.  There  is  perhaps  only 
one  direction  in  which  the  Lyons  men  have  the  advan- 
tage, and  that  is  in  the  design  and  the  finish  of  their 
goods.  And  this  remark,  if  true  at  all,  applies  only  to 
the  cheap  and  medium  qualities.  No  French  manu- 
facturer ever  produced  more  beautiful  or  more  perfect 
fabrics  than  those  shown  every  year  by  Messrs.  Liberty 
and  Messrs.  Debenham  & Freebody — to  both  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  is  largely  due  the  credit  for  the  continued 
existence  of  Spitalfields  as  a silk  centre.  To  be  sure, 
Spitalfields  silks  are  hand-made,  and  hand-made 
textiles  are  relatively  dear.  But  Spitalfields  has  its 
own  select  business,  and  does  not  count,  as  our  other 
silk  centres  do,  as  a factor  in  the  silk  situation. 
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THE  RECENT  ATTACKS  ON  THE  CONGO 
ADMINISTRATION. 

MAJOR  LOTHAIRE’S  rash  act  in  the  Upper  Congo 
has  been  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  Belgian  offi- 
cials in  many  ways.  They  have  not  only  been  condemned 
by  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  for  the  harsh 
justice  meted  out  to  poor  Mr.  Stokes,  but  the  ill-feeling 
of  Englishmen  towards  the  Belgian  dependency  has 
been  so  assiduously  cultivated  that  the  impression  that 
Congoland  under  Belgian  administration  is  in  a worse 
condition  than  in  its  primitive  state  threatens  to  become 
general.  It  is  not  to  controvert  any  statement  made 
lately  about  the  Congo  that  I write,  but  merely  to  ex- 
plain my  scepticism. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Congo  Administration  was 
persuaded  by  me  to  employ  a few  English  officers  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  Baron  Dhanis  in  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-raider.  On  account  of  my  representations 
I was  asked  to  seek  out  a few  who  would  be  willing  to 
serve- the  Congo  State.  Among  those  who  answered  an 
advertisement  of  mine  was  a Captain  Salusbury,  who 
represented  himself  as  having  had  colonial  experience, 
as  knowing  French,  and  as  having  many  Belgian  friends. 
After  I had  seen  and  heard  him,  I suggested  he  should  go 
to  Brussels  for  approval.  It  appears  that  an  engage- 
ment was  entered  into  between  the  State  and  the  Captain 
to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  Captain  Salusbury  was  to 
serve  for  three  years,  but  after  thirteen  months’  stay  in 
the  Congo  his  health  gave  way,  and  the  principal  medical 
officer  pronounced  him  as  physically  unfit  for  Africa. 

On  reaching  London  he  quietly  rested  for  six 
months,  and  then  suddenly  became  mad  against  Congo- 
land and  every  official  connected  with  it.  He  wrote 
violent  articles  in  the  Press— a series  of  them  may  be 
found  in  a London  magazine — and  I am  informed  he 
also  lectured  frequently. 

Roused  at  last  by  the  persistency  of  his  attacks,  and 
feeling  in  a measure  responsible  for  his  behaviour,  I 
applied  for  all  the  documents.  I discovered  that  he 
had  been  honestly  paid  every  penny  due  to  him  from 
the  day  of  his  departure  for  the  Congo  to  the  date  of 
his  return  to  London  ; that  the  interest  on  his  salary, 
which  had  been  put  in  the  savings  bank,  had  also  been 
paid  ; that  all  the  value  of  his  kit  had  been  refunded 
to  him ; that  all  the  expenses  of  his  journeys  had 
been  made  good — and  also,  strange  to  say,  that  during 
his  six  months’  recuperation  in  London  he  had  been 
receiving  ^20  per  month.  Notwithstanding  this 
munificence  on  the  part  of  the  State,  it  appears  by 
the  correspondence  between  the  State  and  him  that 
Captain  Salusbury  was  still  unsatisfied..  He  wanted 
a consular,  diplomatic,  or  more  general  appoint- 
ment ; he  required  a decoration  ; or  he  desired  to 
be  sent  to  India  or  Australia  to  recruit  for  the 
Congo — that  hell  on  earth  which  he  has  pictured 
so  graphically.  But,  somehow  or  other,  in  every  letter 
he  wrote  he  managed  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Brussels  that,  underlying  all  his 
wishes,  there  was  a threat  that  if  he  were  not  satisfied 
the  British  Press,  which  was  anxiously  soliciting  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Stokes  case  and  other 
matters,  should  be  gratified  fully  with  all  he  could 
give  it.  Naturally  this  sense  of  what  was  so  covertly 
hinted  at  made  the  Secretary  of  State  so  shy  of  him 
that  the  correspondence  abruptly  ceased.  Then  Captain 
Salusbury  attacked  the  King  personally  on  the  subject 
of  his  dues,  and  his  ambitions  ; but  the  King  took  no 
notice  of  him.  Finally  Captain  Salusbury,  in  his  letter 
to  the  King,  revealed  his  intentions  with  a blunt  frank- 
ness worth  quoting. 

He  wrote  on  10  March,  1896  : — “ Nor  shall  I leave 
my  countrymen  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
Englishmen  and  English  subjects,  as  well  as  the  poor 
natives,  are  treated  under  the  system  obtaining  in  this 
too  truant  Independent  State,”  &c. 

Captain  Salusbury  has  been  as  good  as  his  word. 
He  has  again  and  again  recurred  to  the  attack,  and  I 
must  say  he  has  succeeded  in  stirring  up  a strong  feel- 
ing among  unthinking  Englishmen — by  reiteration  if 
nothing  else.  Perhaps  the  Congo  State  is  quite  as  bad 
as  he  paints  it,  but  before  I believe  it  I must  hear  a 
more  impartial  witness  than  Captain  Salusbury  proves 
to  be. 


Only  a few  days  ago  Captain  Salusbury  was  outdone 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Parminter  in  an  interview  with  one  of 
Reuter’s  agents.  He  appears  to  allege  that  the  Bel- 
gians are  guilty  of  “ endless  brutalities.”  He  mentions 
a few,  such  as  the  flogging  of  two  women  with  a 
hippo-hide  whip  called  a chicote,  and  then  cutting  their 
breasts  off ; how  he  saw  a native  sergeant  coming  to 
camp  with  a string  of  ears  ; and  how  a young  girl  had 
her  feet  cut  off  for  the  sake  of  her  brass  anklets.  Some 
Belgian  lieutenant  was  accused  of  having  committed 
the  first  atrocity,  and  native  troops  of  committing  the 
last  two. 

There  are  scarcely  seven  weeks  past  since  Mr.  Par- 
minter was  an  applicant  to  me  for  a recommendation 
to  some  African  Company,  and  about  the  same 
time  he  applied  to  the  Congo  State  for  a cha- 
racter. Whether  or  no  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
character  he  obtained  I do  not  know,  but  he  has 
certainly  given  the  Congo  State  the  blackest  character 
it  ever  received.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  a Belgian 
officer,  who  mutilated  two  women  while  alive,  is  suffered 
to  exist,  and  that  officers  permit  their  troops  to  raid 
and  murder  uncontrolled  ! Well,  all  I need  say  is  that, 
if  the  Congo  authorities  can  learn  the  name  of  the 
Belgian  lieutenant,  and  are  able  to  convict  him  of 
the  barbarity,  there  will  be  an  exemplary  punishment 
awaiting  him. 

As  for  me,  I prefer  to  have  an  open  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  atrocities.  There  is  no  more  gossipy  place 
in  the  world  than  a Congo  trading  station.  Traders 
out  there  love  sensations  just  as  we  do  here.  Then 
“ atrocities  ” are  in  the  air  just  now.  Over  in  America 
the  newspapers  are  making  much  of  Gallagher  and 
Whitehead  having  become  insane  in  British  gaols,  and 
almost  every  day  American  emotions  are  being  stirred 
about  unhappy  Mrs.  Maybrick’s  illness  ; while  in  Eng- 
land we  have  plenty  of  black  headlines  about  the  Con- 
stantinople horrors  and  dynamiter  plots  to  blow  up  the 
Tsar. 

I would  urge  that,  as  regards  the  “ Congo  atrocities,” 
your  gentle  readers  would  exercise  their  judgments 
fairly.  I have  known  King  Leopold  seventeen  years 
now,  and  I believe  him  as  incapable  of  employing  a 
cruel  villain  of  the  type  described  by  Mr.  Parminter  as 
he  is  of  condemning  one  of  his  own  officers  on  the 
strength  of  such  evidence  as  has  appeared  in  our  Press. 
As  lovers  of  fair  play,  we  would  also  do  well  to  re- 
member that  Continental  military  officers  can  be  gentle- 
men as  well  as  our  own  English  officers,  and  that, 
however  cruel  we  may  think  Major  Lothaire  to  have 
been  in  sending  Stokes  to  sudden  doom,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  for  an  instant  that  all  Belgian  officers  are  so 
sanguinarily  inclined.  Henry  M.  Stanley. 

GOYA. 

11. 

IT  is  as  an  etcher  that  Goya  is  more  widely  known, 
and  best  appreciated.  Nor  is  there  any  one  who 
has  been  more  daring  with  the  needle,  more  sure  of 
himself,  and  more  direct  and  simple  in  his  aim.  He  is, 
of  course,  in  no  way  comparable  to  such  a man  as 
Rembrandt,  or  to  our  own  Whistler,  both  of  whom  are 
masters  of  the  mati'ere  of  the  copper,  and  have  given 
etching  a raison  d'etre  as  an  art  standing  by  itself.  As 
in  painting,  Goya  used  it,  and  used  it  admirably,  as  a 
means  of  expression. 

Later,  Rossetti,  worshipping  women,  painted  them 
as  the  lover,  lending  them  qualities,  completed,  of 
which  they  had  but  a breath,  a suggestion;  mouFding 
their  lips  more  as  he  felt  them  on  his  own  than  as 
he  saw  them,  drawing  their  hands  with  long  cool 
fingers  as  they  seemed  touching  his,  clothed  them  after 
his  own  desire  ; so  Goya,  his  antithesis,  painted  them, 
too,  as  he  loved  them — as  they  were  : impudent,  with 
the  strong  knowledge  of  their  sex  upon  them,  with 
flowers  in  their  hair,  and  those  shawls,  with  which 
Spanish  women  are  all  so  closely  associated  in  our 
minds,  strong  on  their  feet  as  his  laundresses  by  the 
Manzanares,  languorous  and  playful  as  in  his  “ Dejeuner 
sur  l’herbe,”  mysterious  and  fascinating  as  his  Manolas 
on  the  balcony:  it  is  always  the  feminine  side  of  woman 
Tie  worships.  Even  when  he  boldly  takes  a convention 
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from  a Master,  he  ever  gives  them  something  of  his  own 
smaller  but  more  vivacious  temperament,  taking  some 
goddess  from  Titian,  out  of  her  making  a petite  femme, 
a Du  Barry  from  the  Venus  of  Milo  ! It  was,  perhaps, 
for  these  more  wantonly  feminine  qualities  that  he  gave 
up  so  much  for  the  Duchess  of  Alba,  or  that  delicious 
Maja  of  whom  we  know  so  little  and  would  know  so 
much,  whom  he  painted  first  nude — and  such  a nude  ! — 
and  then  with  clothing,  so  curiously  intimate  and  tanta- 
lizing. As  the  loved  lover  he  painted  her,  in  the  pride 
of  his  strength  and  the  worship  of  her  sex. 

Upon  the  later  years  of  Goya’s  life  a great  gloom  was 
beginning  to  settle.  The  King  and  Queen,  with  Godoy 
fallen  from  his  high  place,  were  in  exile  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, and  Joseph — Pepe  Botellas — had  been  placed 
upon  the  throne.  Goya,  probably  caring  in  his  ad- 
vancing years  but  little  for  royalty,  callous  of  what  king 
he  might  be  the  painter,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
along  with  the  rest,  and  painted  his  portrait,  later  un- 
fortunately burned.  In  1814,  to  the  joy  of  the  people, 
the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  returned,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  as  Ferdinand  VII.  “ In  our  absence,”  he  says  to 
Goya,  shrugginghis  shoulders,  “ you  have  deserved  exile 
and  more  than  that — la  ahorcada— but  these  things  we 
will  choose  to  forget,  for  you  are  a great  artist.”  In 
truth,  among  Goya’s  very  finest  portraits  are  two  he 
painted  of  Ferdinand,  one  now  hanging  at  the  Academy 
of  San  Fernando,  evidently  done  in  a couple  of  sittings, 
full  of  blood  and  in  le  grand  style  ; the  other  where  the 
King  is  coming  in,  hot  from  a gallop,  with  a quantity 
of  horses  in  the  background,  suggestive  partly  of  a 
Reynolds,  partly  of  a Manet. 

Two  years  later,  old  and  infirm  as  he  is,  worried  by 
ever-increasing  deafness,  some  of  his  old  spirit  comes 
back  to  him,  whilst  engaged  on  his  decorations  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville.  “ I want  to  make  vice  attractive, 
and  make  them  adore  it,”  he  said,  and  took  two  com- 
mon strumpets  of  the  town  as  models  for  his  saints. 
Most  of  his  time,  however,  he  spent  in  his  house  filled 
with  furious  cartoons  from  his  own  hand,  in  the 
society  of  old  dilettante  and  faithful  friends.  There, 
too,  he  made  a number  of  drawings,  for  a new  set 
of  Caprices,  which  he  never  etched.*  Sometimes  he 
would  sit  for  days,  dumb  and  indifferent,  painting  little 
miniatures  at  a table  to  pass  away  the  long  hours. 
Worn  out  as  he  was,  and  mistrusted  by  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Court,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Goya  should  wish  to  leave  Spain,  at  least  for  a 
time.  The  last  work  he  did  before  he  went  from  his 
country  was  for  the  church  of  San  Anton  Abbas,  where, 
owing  to  a misunderstanding,  his  old  rage  came  on 
him,  and  he  refuses  to  continue  his  work  until  the 
superior,  humbling  himself  before  him,  begs  him  on  his 
knees  to  finish  his  paintings,  offering  double  the  agreed 
price  to  the  irate  master. 

Going  to  Paris,  in  1822,  he  sees  for  the  first  time  the 
works  of  Eugene  Delacroix,  of  Gros  and  of  Gericault, 
enters  into  correspondence  with  Horace  Vernet,  finally 
settling  down  at  Bordeaux,  near  his  friend  Mme. 
Weiss.  There,  among  the  other  exiles  from  the  Court, 
he  lived,  caring  for  nothing,  cheered  occasionally  by 
Mme.  Weiss,  with  her  bright  enthusiasm  for  all  he  used 
to  love,  and  by  his  friend  Moratin,  the  poet.  The  old 
embittered  and  careworn  Goya,  who,  like  the  Heiduc, 
had  “ loved  and  ridden  away”  from  so  many  women, 
was  the  object  of  the  worship  and  envy  of  all  the  youths 
of  the  town,  and  his  strange  political  career  gained  him 
the  wondering  admiration  of  the  old  men.  I can 
picture  him  to  myself,  “vetud’une  longue  houppelande 
grisej  coiffe  d’un  chapeau  a la  Bolivar,  le  cou  entoure 
d’une  ample  cravate  et  d’un  grand  col  blanc,”  coming 
in  from  his  walk  to  practise  the  “juego  de  Riquitillas,” 
with  the  five  points,  or  drawing  furiously  upon  the  first 
thing  which  came  under  his  hand,  with  his  great 
glasses,  or  flinging  his  “ Novillos  ” on  the  stone,  as  he 
would  paint  upon  a canvas. 

Once  more,  before  he  dies,  the  old  man  wished  to  see 
his  frescoes  at  San  Antonio  de  la  Florida,  and  returned 
to  Madrid,  where  the  King  received  him  with  every 
mark  of  favour  and  esteem  ; begging  him,  indeed, 
before  he  left  to  sit  for  Lopez,  so  that  he  may  “ have 
the  portrait  of  the  greatest  painter  in  Spain  since 

* The  drawings  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Madrazo  family. 


Velasquez.”*  In  1827  he  returned  to  Bordeaux,  grow- 
ing ever  more  infirm  and  morose.  The  next  year,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  he  died,  in  the  middle  of  April,  just 
when  the  trees  were  beginning  to  grow  green  again, 
and  the  love-birds  were  returning  from  the  South.  He 
lies  in  the  cemetery  of  Bordeaux. 

Thus  briefly  an  outline  of  the  career  of  the  man,  who 
alone  for  over  half  a century  represented  the  entire  art 
of  Spain.  To  me  there  is  something  fascinating  in  the 
idea  that  Goya  might  have  drawn  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
when  a youth  and  our  own  Queen  as  a child  in  his  old  age. 

Let  those  who  would  see  his  work  go  to  Madrid,  to 
the  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  and  see  the  matchless 
Majas,  and  the  equestrian  portrait  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
and  the  little  bull-fighters,  and  to  the  Museo  del  Prado, 
and  walk  through  the  Sala  de  Goya,  and  look  at  the 
designs  for  those  wonderful  tapestries,  dripping  with 
life  and  bursting  with  vivacity — the  brilliant  “ juego  del 
cucharon,”  the  sinister  and  romantic  promenade  in  Anda- 
lusia ; the  children  blowing  a bladder  and  gathering 
fruit  in  a tree,  curiously  suggestive  of  the  English 
school ; the  stilt-walkers,  the  laundresses  by  the  Man- 
zanares  ; the  novillo , a triumph  of  drawing ; and  those 
robust  wantons  tossing  the  “ pelele  ” in  a blanket. 
One  is  amazed  at  the  marvellous  power  of  the  man, 
not  stopping  to  make  his  colours  harmonious,  but 
eager  to  take  up  life  and  throw  it  on  his  cartoons. 
And  for  ability  of  painting,  what  more  can  any  one 
wish  for  than  that  portrait  of  Maria  Luisa,  riding  a 
califourchon  on  her  great  horse,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
colonel  of  the  Guards,  and  the  air  of  a woman  who 
loved  men  better  perhaps  than  she  was  loved  by 
them  ; the  little  Picador,  a jewel  of  style,  and  that 
canvas,  “ Escenas  del  3 de  Mayo  de  1808  ” (from  which 
Manet  took  so  much  for  his  execution  of  Maximilian), 
and  his  magnum  opus,  the  family  of  Charles  IV?  At 
Seville,  in  the  Palace  of  San  Telmo,  hang  some  of  his 
finest  canvasses,  including  the  Manolas  on  the 
balcony,  reminding  one  of  the  late  Venetians,  of  Guardi, 
and  of  Longhi. 

To  write  a critical  essay  upon  Goya’s  work,  or  to 
attempt  to  explain  even  cursorily  his  position  as  a 
painter  as  compared  with  his  contemporaries,  would 
demand  more  space  than  is  at  our  command.  He  was 
no  master  of  taste,  nor  did  he  need  to  be  at  a time 
when  all  the  tables  and  chairs  were  at  least  well  propor- 
tioned, and  the  landscape  was  happy  in  the  possession 
of  houses  and  gardens  alike  inoffensive  and  generally 
charming.  At  this  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
ungoverned  as  we  are  by  any  standard  of  good 
“ form,”  every  one  whose  mind  is  not  entirely  abject 
must  needs  prove  himself  an  exquisite.  That  Goya  was 
capable  of  much  bad  painting,  at  least  two  out  of  the  three 
paintings  recently  acquired  by  the  National  Gallery  will 
show.t  His  lack  of  interest  in  his  work,  once  he  had 
arrived  at  expressing  the  particular  thing  he  had  been 
striving  after,  is  a defect  which  has  alone  prevented  him 
from  becoming  a really  great  painter ; but  his  absence 
of  supersensitiveness  enabled  him  to  grapple  with  diffi- 
culties few  men  would  have  ventured  to  approach.  But 
as  Goya  was  the  leader  of  the  Nineteenth-Century 
Masters,  so  was  he  the  last  painter  of  the  Eighteenth- 
Century  School — the  school  of  Watteau,  Hogarth,  and 
of  Fragonard.  A great  deal  he  undoubtedly  learned 
from  the  elder  Tirpolo,  and  as  a young  man  he  must 
have  seen  the  works  of  Guardi  and  of  Longhi  in  Italy  ; 
but  he  was  the  devout  forerunner  of  those  two  great 
masters  of  modern  painting,  Delacroix i and  Gericault, 
and  it  was  in  Goya,  rather  than  in  Velasquez,  that 
Manet  found  his  inspiration.  Above  all,  he  will  always 
remain  one  of  the  greatest  etchers  and  lithographers 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Will  Rothenstein. 

SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  publication  in  the  “Times”  of  25  August  of  a 
letter  from  Professor  Ostwald  of  Leipzig  on  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  in 

* Goya  sat  for  Lopez,  but  never  allowed  him  to  touch  the 
canvas  after  the  first  ebauche,  knowing  he  would  spoil  it  with 
his  niggling  brush. 

t The  weakest  painting  by  his  hand  is  ptobably  a small  head 
in  the  Museum  at  Brussels. 

t Delacroix  copied  all  the  “ Capricliios  ” with  his  own  hand. 
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German  Universities,  and  on  the  close  connexion 
between  the  scientific  life  of  the  German  Universities 
and  the  electrical  and  chemical  manufactures  of  Ger- 
many, has  aroused  considerable  interest.  Mr.  Williams’s 
recently  published  work,  “ Made  in  Germany,”  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  enormous  development  in  manu- 
factures displayed  by  Germany  during  the  last  ten  years, 
contrasted  with  the  comparatively  small  increase  in 
English  exports.  The  pressing  question  confronting 
us  as  Englishmen  at  the  present  moment  is,  How  are 
we  to  rival  our  neighbours,  and  prevent  them  from  wrest- 
ng  our  trade  from  us  ? 

The  cry  for  Technical  Education  is  no  new  one.  For 
years  past,  a large  sum  of  money  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  various  County  Councils  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  each  Council  has  had  full  liberty  to  dispose  of 
its  share  in  promoting  the  technical  education  of  the 
district,  in  the  manner  which  seemed  to  it  best.  The 
result  of  this  power  has  been  the  expenditure  of  great 
sums  in  securing  the  services  of  lecturers  on  special 
subjects,  such  as  agriculture  ; and  in  endowing  popular 
courses  of  lectures  on  elementary  science.  Many  of 
the  scientific  men  of  this  country  have  looked  askance 
at  this  method  of  disposing  of  public  funds  ; but  no 
organized  opposition  has  been  attempted.  In  the  light 
of  Professor  Ostwald’s  letter,  it  appears  not  inoppor- 
tune to  ask  whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle  ? 
whether  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a whole  will 
be  increased  by  such  methods  of  expenditure  ? or, 
whether  some  of  the  funds  might  not  be  more  profitably 
employed  ? How  are  we  to  regain  the  commercial  su- 
premacy which  we  have  acknowledgedly  lost — or,  at 
least,  how  are  we  to  continue  the  fight  with  a fair 
prospect  of  holding  our  own? 

No  one  can  deny  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  the 
whole  population  from  a high  general  standard  of 
education,  and  the  utility  of  trade  instruction  is  also 
indisputable.  The  higher  the  degree  of  intelligence  of 
an  artisan  population  the  better  work  will  be  produced  ; 
and,  if  competent  instructors  conduct  classes  in  trade 
subjects,  such  as  plumbing,  carpentering,  dyeing,  &c., 
it  will  certainly  follow  that  better  work  will  in  course 
of  time  be  produced.  The  Germans  have  long  recog- 
nised this,  and  such  instruction  is  provided  in  their 
“ Gewerbeschulen,”  or  trade  schools.  But  the  improve- 
ment of  plumbing  or  carpentering,  however  desirable, 
cannot  tell  greatly  on  our  export  trade,  although  it  is 
not  without  influence  on  it.  The  small  manufacturer 
seldom  carries  on  any  business  which  is  not  local,  and 
is  contented  if  he  makes  a reasonable  profit  in  supplying 
the  needs  of  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is  the 
large,  highly  organized  industries  which  supply  foreign 
markets,  and  it  is  these  which  our  German  neighbours 
have  succeeded  in  developing  to  such  an  extraordinary 
extent. 

From  Professor  Ostwald’s  letter  it  is  evident  that  the 
manufacturers  of  Germany  are  keenly  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  development  of  pure  science,  with  a 
view,  of  course,  to  its  profitable  commercial  application. 
And  the  “Times,”  in  its  leader,  justly  points  out  that 
the  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  is  the  reluctance  of 
British  manufacturers  to  devote  a certain  fraction  of 
their  profits  to  the  encouragement  of  research,  in  as 
much  as  they  rarely  employ  young  men  of  inventive 
ability  to  develop  the  processes  which  they  use,  and 
to  discover  how  to  utilize  waste  products  ; and  it  is 
aptly  remarked  that  the  average  manufacturers  “ prefer 
in  their  works  a man  who  approaches  them  from  below 
to  one  who  comes  down  from  the  heights  of  theory  ” — ■ 
that  is,  to  men  of  a University  type  who  have  received 
an  adequate  scientific  training.  And  the  “Times” 
remarks,  in  conclusion,  that  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  consider  seriously  the  State  endowment  of  research 
when  it  has  been  proved  that  the  country,  as  repre- 
■»  sented  by  its  manufacturers,  is  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
importance  of  State-aid  for  pure  science. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  fault  lies  with  the 
manufacturer.  Unlike  his  German  compeer,  he  is  not 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  embarking  capital  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  Nature’s 
secrets.  Out  of  every  hundred  of  young  men  who  study 
science  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  ninety-nine  devote 
themselves  to  medicine  or  to  teaching  ; yet  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  among  our  English  youths  many 
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may  be  found  as  capable  as  Germans  of  being  trained 
to  be  competent  investigators.  But  no  career  is  open 
to  them.  Hence  there  is  little  demand  for  such  training 
at  our  Universities,  and  their  system  of  education  does 
not,  as  a rule,  tend  to  the  production  of  investigators. 

Which  is  the  first  link  of  this  somewhat  complex 
chain?  Where  shall  we  begin,  if  we  are  to  develop 
and  encourage  the  study  of  science,  both  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  its  industrial  results? 

In  the  writer’s  opinion,  it  is  our  University  system 
which  is  at  fault.  In  Germany,  as  shown  by  Professor 
Ostwald,  little  importance  is  attached  to  examinations. 
The  student,  after  spending  a year  and  a half  or  two 
years  in  mastering  the  general  aspects  of  his  subject, 
proceeds  to  carry  out  some  research,  suggested  either  by 
himself,  or,  more  generally,  by  his  teacher.  During  all 
this  time  he  is  unfettered  by  examinations.  While  he 
attends  classes  in  subjects  allied  to  the  one  to  which  he 
proposes  to  devote  his  life,  and  while,  in  many  cases, 
he  improves  his  mind  by  the  study  of  some  subject  of 
general  interest,  such  as  philosophy  or  history,  he  is 
not  pestered  with  having  to  prepare  for  periodical 
examinations,  requiring  the  rapid  assimilation  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  facts  to  enable  him  to  pass.  Even 
at  the  end  of  his  career,  the  examination  is  considered 
of  secondary  importance  ; although  it  is  regarded  as  a 
useful  means  of  inducing  the  student  to  read  branches 
of  the  subjects  he  is  studying,  which  do  not  directly 
bear  on  his  research-work.  The  result  of  this  freedom 
from  mental  worry  is  that  the  student  is  able  to  imbibe 
that  spirit  of  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
that  enthusiasm  for  its  advancement,  which  lie  at  the 
base  of  all  true  progress  in  science. 

From  among  such  students  the  German  manufacturers 
are  drawn.  The  German  military  law  excuses  from  the 
three-years’  military  service  those  who  attend  a Uni- 
versity or  a Technical  College,  and  they  are  allowed  to 
escape  with  one  year’s  stay  in  the  army.  This  practically 
drives  all  the  able  men  into  the  University  or  the  Poly- 
technicum,  and  it  is  there  that  the  manufacturer  acquires 
his  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  scientific  research. 
Though  circumstances  may  compel  him,  in  later  life,  to 
devote  himself  to  a business  career,  he  is  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  science  applied  to  manufacture  ; 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  self-interest,  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  enlist  the  services  of  those  able  to  advance 
science  and  its  application  to  industry. 

In  England  we  have  no  such  incentive  to  a University 
career.  Still,  as  a matter  of  fact,  many  of  our  manu- 
facturers send  their  sons  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  one  of 
the  Scottish  Universities,  or  to  one  of  the  University 
colleges  in  our  large  manufacturing  centres.  And  at 
such  institutions  are  to  be  found  laboratories  and  appli- 
ances, inferior,  it  is  true,  to  most  of  the  Continental 
laboratories,  and  almost  all  poorly  endowed  with  funds 
for  current  expenses,  always  very  heavy,  but  which  are 
still  adequate  to  the  prosecution  of  research.  Moreover, 
it  may  be  stated  with  truth  that  the  occupants  of  chairs 
in  such  colleges  are,  generally  speaking,  men  of  some 
scientific  reputation,  and,  as  our  scientific  journals  testify, 
capable  of  extending  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  How 
comes  it,  then,  that  training  of  the  kind  customary  in 
Germany  is  so  exceptional  in  our  laboratories  ? 

The  cause  is  undoubtedly  due  to  our  system  of  exa- 
minations. The  aim  of  most  of  our  students  is  a degree, 
and  the  degree  is  awarded  on  the  results  of  frequent  ex- 
aminations. The  preliminary  examination  qualifying 
for  entrance  to  the  University  may  be  regarded  as 
indispensable  ; but  it  is  better  to  appoint  as  examiners 
the  actual  school  teachers,  assisted  by  an  external 
examiner,  also  a school  teacher,  as  is  customary  on  the 
Continent,  rather  than  submit  the  would-be  student 
to  a University  test,  which  occupies  the  time  of,  and 
abstracts  from  more  useful  work,  men  of  profes- 
sional rank,  who,  moreover,  are  not  so  well  adapted 
to  judge  of  the  candidate’s  qualifications  as  those 
under  whose  care  he  has  passed  years  of  his  school  life. 
After  he  has  entered  the  University,  however,  the  student 
should  be  allowed  several  years  of  peace  in  which  to 
devote  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  methods  of  research, 
undisturbed  by  frequent  contests  with  examiners.  From 
the  teacher’s  point  of  view,  too,  there  would  be  a great 
saving  of  time  and  gain  of  peace  of  mind.  Few  out- 
siders realize  how  much  valuable  time  is  wasted  by  men 
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who  are  capable  of  better  things  than  the  dreary  routine 
of  reading  examination  papers  and  classifying  their  writers 
according  to  the  merit  of  their  answers.  The  faculties 
of  mind  cultivated  by  a successful  examinee  are  of  such 
a nature  as  to  prove  of  the  utmost  service  to  a barrister 
or  to  a professional  witness  ; but  the  rapid  and  super- 
ficial assimilation  of  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  on  doubtful  points  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  are  precisely  the  qualities  of  mind  which, 
in  his  later  life,  the  student  of  science  is  obliged  to 
discourage.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  many 
of  our  manufacturers  prefer  to  employ  a man  who  has 
not  rather  than  one  who  has  received  a University 
education. 

It  appears,  too,  that  in  Germany  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  students  to  follow  suitable  courses  of 
study.  The  advice  of  his  teacher,  backed  by  the 
customary  procedure  of  his  fellow-students,  ensures  his 
following  judicious  lines  ; and  he  is  thus  able  to  devote 
himself  unrestrictedly  to  the  pursuit  of  the  subject  of 
his  choice,  acquiring  only  a general  knowledge  of 
kindred  subjects  likely  to  prove  serviceable  to  him  in  the 
long  run.  The  complaint,  now  common  among  English 
teachers,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  men  to 
engage  in  research  after  they  have  graduated,  would  be 
removed  ; and,  most  important  of  all,  the  goal  before 
the  student  would  be,  not  the  acquiring  of  a degree, 
but,  in  the  words  of  the  formula  recited  to  candidates 
selected  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Society,  “ the  pro- 
motion of  natural  knowledge.” 

It  is  unlikely  that  our  Universities  and  University 
colleges  will  of  themselves  institute  any  such  reforms  in 
the  teaching  of  science  as  are  here  recommended  ; pres- 
sure must  be  applied  from  without ; and  in  these  days  the 
lever  is  money.  Were  our  County  Councils  to  agree  to 
expend  even  a small  portion  of  the  large  sums  of  which 
they  have  the  disposal  in  awarding  scholarships  to 
youths  recommended  as  worthy  of  help  by  the  masters 
of  the  schools  which  they  have  attended,  on  the  basis  of 
their  whole  school  career,  and  not  on  the  results  of  an 
examination  ad  hoc  ; and  were  they  in  addition  to  con- 
tribute liberally  to  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  our 
laboratories,  so  that  adequate  assistance,  apparatus, 
and  material  could  be  provided,  they  would  do  more  to 
help  us  to  retrieve  our  national  supremacy  in  manu- 
factures than  by  an  expenditure  of  ten  times  the 
amount  on  the  lines  which  they  have  hitherto  chosen — 
namely,  the  imparting  a smattering  of  science  to  a 
large  number  of  persons,  whose  preliminary  training 
has  not  been  of  such  a nature  as  to  enable  them  to 
benefit  by  it.  And  if,  as  the  condition  attaching  to 
such  contributions,  it  were  to  be  required  that  candi- 
dates for  graduation  should  be  compelled  to  produce 
some  matter  new  to  science,  and  of  sufficient  merit,  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  procedure  of  our  Universities 
would  follow  almost  of  necessity. 

With  such  a spur  the  Universities  would  doubtless 
consent  to  effect  the  comparatively  small  change  in  the 
methods  of  encouraging  the  study  of  science  which  has 
here  been  suggested ; and,  judging  by  the  results 
shown  by  Germany,  after  a century  of  experience,  wTe 
might  expect  the  deepest  and  most  beneficial  influence 
on  the  development  of  both  science  and  industry  in  the 
British  Isles.  William  Ramsay. 

LOST  IN  THE  BUSH. 

TN  the  Guiana  forest  a person  so  easily  gets  lost  that 
the  greatest  circumspection  is  necessary  even  in 
taking  a short  walk.  In  most  cases,  however,  he  finds 
his  way  out  somewhere  ; but  the  inconvenience  and 
anxiety  inseparable  from  such  an  occurrence  wflll  prove 
a warning  never  to  be  forgotten.  I knew  a case  where 
three  men  wandered  for  hours  within  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  their  camp,  even  firing  their  guns  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  boatmen,  yet  after  all  they  had  to 
crouch  down  on  a fallen  log,  and  pass  a rainy  night  in 
that  uncomfortable  position.  Even  the  Indian  loses 
himself  in  a strange  district,  and  I remember  hearing 
of  an  Arawak  from  the  Essequibo,  who,  on  a visit  to 
some  friends  in  the  Demerara,  was  lost  while  hunting, 
and  was  found  some  days  afterwards  a corpse. 

I have  been  lost  with  and  without  guides  several 
times,  but  only  on  one  occasion  came  near  to  spending 


a night  in  the  forest.  Taking  a little  boviander  to 
carry  my  botanical -collections,  I started  from  camp 
about  mid-day  to  traverse  an  old  woodcutter’s  path 
leading  away  from  the  bank  of  the  creek.  My  three 
boatmen  were  left  behind,  and  being,  as  usual,  sleepy, 

I warned  them  to  listen  for  a call  in  case  I missed  my 
way. 

At  first  the  path  was  plain  enough,  but  after  about  a 
mile  it  became  less  distinct.  In  my  walk  I had  wan- 
dered on  either  side,  here  gathering  a specimen  of  the 
curious  natural  cap  of  the  troolie  palm,  and  there 
collecting  some  pretty  ferns  which  grew  in  the  axils  of 
the  palm  fronds.  Probably  in  one  of  these  excursions  I 
had  got  upon  a second  track,  for  presently,  where  the 
path  was  almost  obliterated,  I thought  it  best  to  return. 

The  ground  was  oozy,  and  our  footprints  were  easily 
distinguishable  until  we  got  into  a well-marked  path, 
where  we  walked  along  without  troubling  about  the 
direction.  Presently,  however,  our  arrival  at  a little 
watercourse  which  we  had  not  passed  gave  me  a start, 
and  w7e  had  to  retrace  our  footsteps  to  a place  where 
now  I found  that  several  tracks  crossed  each  other.  I 
tried  here  also  to  find  our  original  trail,  but  on  account 
of  its  diverging  so  often  this  was  not  an  easy  task.  I 
therefore  took  one  path  after  another,  finding  every  one 
new  and  becoming  more  confused  after  returning  from 
each. 

At  last  I was  forced  to  admit  that  we  were  lost,  but 
as  yet  I only  thought  of  it  as  an  inconvenience  which 
would  delay  my  lounge  in  the  hammock  for  a little 
while.  The  boy,  howrever,  began  to  cry,  and  then  we 
both  gave  the  bush-call  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  in 
hopes  of  a reply  from  the  camp.  But  nothing  came 
beyond  the  reverberating  boo-oo-oo  from  the  myriad 
tree  trunks.  However,  I did  not  despair,  for  in  my 
pocket  was  a little  compass,  which  could  be  used  as  a 
last  resort.  I knew  the  general  direction  of  the  creek, 
and  that  was  all ; to  find  the  camp  by  compass  was 
therefore  impossible  ; I could  only  steer  in  hopes  of 
fetching  the  stream  somewhere  or  other.  Perhaps  the 
reader  may  ask  why  I did  not  use  the  compass  before. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  the  forest  know  also  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  using  the  instrument,  which  I now 
learnt  by  practical  experience. 

I must  steer  to  the  south,  as  the  creek  lay  in  that 
direction,  and  how  could  I do  this  in  such  -a  maze  ? 
About  fifty  yards  off  was  a buttressed  mora,  and  this 
was  my  first  “sight.”  Arrived  at  the  tree,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  round  and  take  another  observation, 
and  so  I went  on  as  near  as  possible  straight,  but  very 
slowly.  In  one  place  the  ground  was  so  oozy  that  I 
sank  to  my  ankles,  and  then  came  an  impenetrable 
labyrinth  of  bush  ropes,  round  which  I coasted  to  get 
another  sight.  Hours  passed  in  this  way,  but  at  last, 
almost  worn  out,  I struck  the  bank  of  the  creek. 

Where  was  the  bateau — above  or  below  ? As  was  to 
be  expected,  we  could  not  see  it,  and  I sat  down  on  the 
trunk  of  a tree  overhanging  the  creek  to  think.  In 
passing  up  I had  naturally  observed  both  banks,  but  the 
appearance  from  the  middle  of  the  stream  was  quite 
different  from  that  from  one  little  opening  in  the  bushes. 
However,  at  last  I decided  to  go  down,  and,  as  the  sun 
appeared  to  be  getting  low,  to  hurry  along  as  fast  as 
possible.  But,  haste  under  such  circumstances  was 
almost  impossible,  for  the  creek  was  bordered  with  an 
impenetrable  crowd  of  thorny  shrubs  and  sarsaparilla 
vines,  which  imposed  barriers  that  could  only  be 
rounded.  Now  I had  to  coast  a great  clump  and  then 
come  back  to  the  first  opening  for  fear  of  losing  the 
creek  altogether.  Through  some  places  I pushed  head 
first,  my  limp  hat  turned  down  to  protect  my  face.  This 
arduous  travelling  was  kept  up  for  about  an  hour  when 
I came  to  a place  which  we  had  certainly  passed  in  the 
morning. 

Tired  out  and  almost  in  despair,  with  my  little  com- 
panion crying  bitterly,  I sat  upon  a log  not  knowing 
what  to  do.  The  last  hour’s  work  had  been  worse  than 
useless,  for  our  steps  must  be  retraced,  and  perhaps  it 
might  be  necessary  to  go  even  farther  up  stream  than 
the  distance  traversed  in  coming  down.  The  alternative 
was  a night  of  discomfort,  without  food,  shelter,  or  a 
place  to  lie  down.  I thought  of  the  nryriads  of  ants 
which  would  be  crawling  over  us  in  the  night,  and  the 
cramped  chilly  feeling  which  would  come  in  the  morn- 
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ing.  Then,  rain  might  fall  and  add  to  the  general  dis- 
comfort. Not  the  slightest  chance  of  getting  anything 
in  the  way  of  food  could  be  thought  of ; for,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  melastomas  with  currant-like  fruit, 
nothing  edible  grew  in  the  neighbourhood.  Even  the 
manicole  palm  was  wanting  ; otherwise  I might  have 
got  a little  of  its  “ cabbage.”  I had  no  matches  to 
make  a fire,  which  made  the  prospect  more  cheerless. 
I must  look  round  for  a comparatively  dry  resting  place 
before  night  fell,  and  I set  the  boy  to  cut  down  the 
leaves  of  some  marantes  to  make  a bed. 

Suddenly  a dull  thumping  noise  was  heard  com- 
ing from  down  stream,  and  at  once  my  spirits 
revived.  “Don’t  cut  any  more  leaves,  Joe,  it  is  all 
right!”  I scrambled  out  on  an  overhanging  branch, 
and  looking  down  to  the  next  bend  of  the  creek  presently 
saw  the  welcome  prow  of  a canoe  turning  the  corner. 
In  half  an  hour  we  were  sitting  at  the  camp  fire,  where 
of  course  the  men  had  been  sleeping  heavily  all  the 
afternoon.  J.  Rodway. 


LORD  FARRER  AND  IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION. 


ON  a previous  occasion  I have  endeavoured  to  show, 
and  to  prove,  that,  with  a moderate  tariff  for 
revenue,  we  might,  on  our  present  importation  of 
foreign  manufactures,  hope  to  gain  a home  trade  of 
upwards  of  thirty  millions  and  some  seven  millions  of 
revenue ; and  that  in  ten  years,  at  the  present  rate 
of  increase,  we  should  probably  have  a revenue  of  nine 
millions  and  forty  millions  of  home  trade.  But  I have 
since  received  the  figures  relating  to  the  trading  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  last  year,  and  they  are  so  very 
remarkable  that  they  quite  upset  all  previous  calcula- 
tions. In  1894  we  imported — 


£ 

Wool  goods  11,464,000 

Silk  ,,  13,101,000 

Cotton  ,,  3,219,000 

Linen  ,,  1,048,000 


28,832,000 

In  1895- 

Wool  goods  13,025,000 

Silk  ,,  15,612,000 

Cotton  ,,  3,360,000 

Linen  ,,  1,380,000 


33. 377.000 

28.832.000 


4,545,000 

So  that  there  has  been  in  a single  year  in  textiles  alone 
an  increased  importation  of  four  millions  and  a half ! 
These  figures  look  to  me  to  be  almost  incredible,' 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  are  put  at 
the  low  standard  of  values  of  recent  years.  And  there 
is  also  another  very  surprising  fact  : that  during  the 
same  period  our  export  of  cotton  goods  has  fallen  two 
millions  and  a half! — a very  serious  fact.  But  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account  the  figures  are  equally  sur- 
prising, as  we  have  increased  our  export  of  wool  goods 
by  more  than  six  millions  ! the  Wilson  tariff  having 
greatly  favoured  the  Yorkshire  trade.  This,  I regret 
to  say,  is,  however,  a thing  of  the  past,  as  there  is  a 
great  and  serious  falling  away  now  that  it  is  almost 
certain  that  we  shall  have  another  McKinley  Bill 
before  long.  From  the  enormous  increase  of  imported 
foreign  manufactures  it  is  quite  clear  that  my  figures 
with  regard  to  the  home  trade  will  be  much  under  the 
mark.  And  now  let  us  consider  what  we  may  expect  by 
Imperial  Federation  on  a preferential  basis,  first,  to 
secure  our  present  colonial  trade,  which  is  being  threat- 
ened on  all  sides  ; and,  secondly,  to  immensely  increase 
it.  In  order  to  effect  this  we  should  have  to  make 
considerable  concessions.  But  we  have  a far,  far  worthier 
and  nobler  prize  than  that  of  mere  trade,  necessary  and 
valuable  as  it  no  doubt  is.  The  future  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  Empire  depends  mainly  upon  our  binding- 
together  under  one  flag  with  a prosperous  commercial 
bond  all  England’s  scattered  sons  ; and,  even  more 
than  that,  the  very  safety  of  the  Empire  largely  depends 
upon  it  in  the  future  ; and,  if  so,  of  what  account  are 


a few  millions,  more  or  less?  Fortunately,  by  careful, 
thoughtful,  and  considerate  management,  we  may  hope 
to  gain  as  much  in  one  direction  as  we  may  possibly 
lose  in  the  other.  We  cannot  avoid  having  to  make 
some  concessions  and  some  pecuniary  sacrifice  in  order 
to  secure  for  ever  our  colonial  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  changing  from  free  imports  to  a revenue  tariff, 
we  shall  have  a large  immediate  gain  in  many  ways. 
Lord  Farrer  and  the  Cobdenites  will  be  ready  enough 
to  tell  us  that,  if  we  shut  out  30  millions  of  foreign 
manufactures  we  shall  export  30  millions  less,  and  so 
lessen  our  foreign  trade  by  60  millions.  Suppose  we  grant 
this,  but  only  one-half  of  the  60  millions  would  be  British, 
the  other  would  be  foreign  ; whereas  we  should  by 
making  the  goods  at  home  create  a home  trade  of  60 
millions,  every  shilling  being  British,  because  the  goods 
when  made  at  home  would  be  exchanged  for  something 
else  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  made  abroad.  Which 
is  the  best,  for  both  capital  and  labour?  Lord  Farrer 
would  say  that  the  manufactures  home-made  would 
cost  more  than  the  foreign.  There  is  the  crux.  But 
time  after  time  I have  demonstrated  that  “the  real 
point  to  be  considered  from  a national  point  of  view  is, 
whether  the  duty  enhances  the  price  to  the  consumer  in 
a greater  ratio  than  the  united  gains  (and  other  ad- 
vantages) of  all  the  producers  ? If  not,  the  nation 
must  gain.”  There  is  my  answer  ; and  hitherto  no 
Cobdenite  has  ventured  to  impugn  it.  But  in  this 
instance  we  are  looking  for  revenue,  and  if  we  calculate 
the  average  duty  to  be  15  per  cent.,  it  might,  and  pro- 
bably would,  enhance  the  price  by  about  10  per  cent.  ; 
thus  the  cost  to  the  consumers  of  the  home-made  goods 
would  be  33  millions,  instead  of  30,  if  made  by  the 
foreigner. 

Then  comes  the  all-important  question,  Would  there 
not  be  a far  larger  gain  and  advantage  by  the  circula- 
tion of  33  millions  in  the  country,  and  by  the  employment 
given  both  to  capital  and  labour,  than  anything  the  con- 
sumers might  lose,  as  capital,  wages,  shopkeepers’ 
profits,  and  a host  of  subsidiary  trades  would  all  greatly 
benefit?  Nor  must  we  forget  that  by  far  the  greatest, 
and  the  most  interesting  and  difficult,  question  of  the 
day,  and  requiring  to  be  very  gravely  considered,  is, 
How  are  we  to  find,  in  coming  time,  in  any  other  way, 
honest  work  and  wages  for  the  great  army  of  the 
unemployed  ? Every  civilized  country  in  the  world, 
monarchies  and  democracies  alike,  endeavours  to  find 
work  for  its  workers  by  taxing  foreign  goods,  and 
more  especially  articles  of  luxury.  But  they  do  more 
than  that  : they  put  on  such  heavy  duties  that  they  far 
exceed  the  possible  profits  of  the  producers,  and  conse- 
quently where  such  is  the  case  the  country  must  lose 
heavily — and  this  is  just  what  the  Americans  have  been 
doing  for  years,  and  they  are  not  alone  in  their  folly. 
It  is  also  important  to  remember  that,  of  the  33  millions 
of  manufactures,  practically  none  of  them  would  be 
used  by  the  working  classes,  consequently  the  in- 
creased fractional  cost  would  never  be  felt  by  the  well- 
to-do  consumers.  Masham. 

[The  remainder  of  Lord  Masham’s  article  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  Imperial  Federation  upon  our  Colo- 
nial trade  is  held  over  for  want  of  space  until  next 
week. — Ed.  N.i?.] 

AN  AUTHORITY  IN  POETICAL  CRITICISM. 

’THE  literary  activity  of  Mr.  Francis  Turner  Palgrave 
-L  has  been  great,  and  it  has  taken  many  forms.  It 
would  be  untrue  to  pretend  that  all  of  these  have  been 
equally  successful,  but  as  he  looks  back  over  a long  life 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  letters  he  may  at  least  con- 
gratulate himself  on  one  performance  which  has  pro- 
foundly impressed  the  aesthetic  conscience  of  his  day. 
He  published,  thirty-five  years  ago,  a little  volume  of 
selections  from  the  lyrical  poetry  of  England,  which  was 
not,  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  distinguished  from  dozens 
of  other  anthologies,  but  which  has  outlived  them  all, 
continues  to  be  a feature  in  nineteenth-century  litera- 
ture, and  has  exercised  a very  curious  authority  over 
critical  opinion.  Whatever  posterity  may  have  to  say 
of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  essays  and  hymns,  it  will  not  forget 
to  celebrate  his  “ Golden  Treasury,”  and,  what  is  more, 
it  will  not  be  able,  at  least  for  some  generations,  to 
escape  from  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  admitted  that  in 
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preparing  the  “ Golden  Treasury”  Mr.  Palgrave  was 
greatly  helped  by  Tennyson  ; perhaps  the  forthcoming 
biography — if  it  can  spare  from  the  consideration  of 
the  poet’s  attitude  to  the  Church  of  England  and  his 
social  relations  as  a peer  any  pages  for  the  history  of 
his  mind — may  enlighten  us  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
this  help.  During  the  thirty-five  years  of  its  constant 
reprinting,  the  corpus  of  the  “ Golden  Treasury  ” has 
slowly  undergone  changes  of  considerable  importance. 
We  propose  to  examine  these  changes,  and  to  show 
how  they  indicate  pressure  from  without.  The  little 
volume,  as  we  now  possess  it,  offers  a twofold  interest : 
we  may  discover  in  it  how  it  influenced  taste,  and  how 
taste  has  contrived  to  influence  it. 

Considerable  courage  was  needed,  in  1861,  to  publish 
such  a volume  as  the  “ Golden  Treasury,”  but  to  this 
courage  tact  and  a delicate  sense  of  the  fitting  moment 
were  added.  The  actual  condition  of  the  production  of 
poetry  and  of  the  taste  of  poetical  readers  was  much  in 
advance  of  the  criticism  of  the  age.  The  fourth  section 
of  his  book,  covering  from  1800  to  1850,  was  that  in 
which  Mr.  Palgrave  showed  the  most  temerity.  The 
old  Scotch  tyranny  still  in  part  prevailed,  and  to  readers 
of  middle  life  in  1861  it  was  startling  to  find  Southey 
almost  entirely  omitted,  Rogers  represented  by  two 
trifles,  such  mediocrities  as  James  Montgomery,  Pringle, 
Croly,  and  Charlotte  Smith,  hitherto  so  beloved  of  the 
makers  of  anthologies,  resolutely  ignored,  and  even 
the  soft  claims  of  Felicia  Hemans  and  L.E.L.  stoutly 
disregarded.  In  counterpoise,  a prominence  never 
before  awarded  in  any  book  appealing  to  the  wide 
public  was  given  to  Wordsworth,  to  Shelley,  to  Keats. 
Wordsworth,  indeed,  was  represented  more  copiously 
than  any  other  poet,  and  to  this  preponderance  some 
readers,  then  young,  objected.  The  skill  with  which 
the  selections  were  made,  however,  was  extreme,  and 
in  a very  short  time  the  anthology  was  accepted  by  the 
public  as  no  other  book  of  the  kind  has  ever  been. 
There  seem  to  have  been  four  editions  issued  within 
the  first  six  months,  and  the  process  of  polishing  began 
at  once,  for  the  second  of  these  differs  in  several  respects 
from  the  first.  Since  1861  the  republication  of  the 
“ Golden  Treasury  ” has  been  incessant,  and  the  altera- 
tions, few  and  careful  as  they  have  been  on  each  occa- 
sion, are  now  considerable  in  the  aggregate.  There 
are  in  the  present  text  more  than  fifty  poems  which  did 
not  appear  in  1861,  and  several  which  were  printed  then 
are  now  omitted. 

Meanwhile,  the  authority  exercised  by  the  book  over 
the  taste  of  readers  has  been  greater  than  that  of  any 
single  commentary  or  critical  disquisition.  It  has  been 
greater,  probably,  than  the  influence  of  any  single  man, 
be  he  Matthew  Arnold  or  Mr.  Swinburne.  For  here 
we  have  had,  through  thirty-five  years,  the  quiet  testi- 
mony of  the  best  poets,  exemplified  in  their  best  lyrics, 
as  to  what  excellence  in  English  verse  means.  The 
reader  of  the  “Golden  Treasury,”  in  a very  unusual 
sense,  carries  out  the  French  critic’s  definition  of  high 
literary  enjoyment — he  “adventures  among  master- 
pieces.” He  has  not  to  seek,  but  merely  to  take,  since 
almost  everything  on  which  he  can  lay  his  hand  touches 
upon  the  verge  of  perfection.  “ The  Ode  to  the  West 
Wind”  precedes  “Nature  and  the  Poet”;  “Youth 
and  Age”  leads  up  to  “The  Two  April  Mornings.” 
A random  hand  opens  the  volume  at  “ Lycidas,”  turns 
by  accident  to  “ La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,”  tosses 
over  the  pages  to  the  “ Prothalamion.”  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  escape  from  the  noblest,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, the  loveliest  English  poetry,  and  there  is 
nothing,  or  scarcely  anything,  which  does  not  reach 
the  level  of  comparative  perfection  in  its  own  line.  This 
little  green  book  (we  still  think  of  it  as  green,  although 
the  wanton  publishers  now  issue  it  in  a barbarous  blue) 
has  been  the  companion,  the  teacher,  the  guide,  phi- 
losopher and  friend  of  every  English  verse-writer  born, 
let  us  say,  since  1840.  Who  shall  dare  to  estimate  how 
valuable  have  been  the  splendour  and  purity  of  its  con- 
tents in  holding  up  the  tradition  of  a great  style  in 
English  poetry  ? 

The  changes  which  its  astute  editor  has  permitted 
himself  to  make  in  the  “Golden  Treasury  ” exemplify 
the  second  portion  of  our  argument  ; we  see  how  far  a 
development  of  taste  and  knowledge  has  forced  upon 


Mr.  Palgrave  new  names.  These  changes  are  particu- 
larly numerous  in  the  first  book,  where  more  additions 
are  now  to  be  traced  than  anywhere  else.  The  constant 
rediscovery  of  exquisite  things  lost  among  obscure 
Elizabethans  has  affected  the  editor’s  choice.  He  has 
repented  of  a curious  prejudice,  and  has  given  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  his  due  at  last ; he  has  made  selections,  perhaps 
a little  too  copiously,  from  what  has  been  called  the 
“seed-pearl  of  song  ” in  the  early  seventeenth  century  ; 
and,  above  all,  he  has  made  room  for  not  fewer  than 
ten  specimens  of  Campion.  This  is  a remarkable 
instance  of  the  pressure  of  influence  from  the  outside. 
In  1861  neither  Mr.  Palgrave  nor  any  one  else  knew 
anything  about  Campion  : he  was  vaguely  regarded  as 
a writer  of  words  for  lute  music.  In  1889  Mr.  Bullen 
edited  his  writings  ; they  forced  their  way  into  appre- 
ciation ; and  now,  in  what  we  may  call  our  national 
anthology,  Campion  holds  a more  prominent  place  than 
any  other  Elizabethan  except  Shakspeare.  We  are 
bound  to  confess  that  he  seems  to  us  to  be  pushed  for- 
ward now  to  some  excess  of  prominence. 

In  the  eighteenth-century  section  a similar  instance 
awaits  us.  In  1861  Blake  was  known  as  a painter  and 
dreamer  of  strange  dreams,  but  no  one  had  thought  of 
putting  him  forward  as  a poet.  Not  a line  of  his,  there- 
fore, appeared  in  the  “Golden  Treasury.”  The  labours 
of  Gilchrist,  of  Rossetti,  and  of  others  soon  began  to 
force  the  name  of  Blake  upon  the  public  as  that  of  a 
writer  of  verse  which,  occasionally,  achieved  an  astonish- 
ing delicacy.  Blake  swam  up  into  a fixed  place  in  our 
poetical  constellation,  and  four  of  his  lyrics  now  find 
welcome  room  in  the  “ Golden  Treasury.”  It  has 
already  been  remarked  that  a certain  happy  temerity 
was  shown  by  the  inclusion  of  so  large  a number  of 
characteristic  lyrics  by  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 
To  another  poet,  not  lesser  than  any  of  these,  Mr. 
Palgrave  was  not  so  just,  and  to  Coleridge  later  editions 
have  given  slightly  more  space.  “Xanadu”  is  here 
at  last,  but  Coleridge  is  still  strangely  under-represented. 
Mr.  Palgrave’s  most  extraordinary  prejudice,  however, 
is  against  Landor,  who  is  still  entirely  ignored. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose,  however,  to  review  a 
book  so  thoroughly  known  as  the  “ Golden  Treasury” 
or  to  oppose  our  partialities  to  a judgment  which  time 
has,  in  the  main,  so  amply  confirmed.  Yet,  while  the 
subject  holds  us,  we  are  tempted  to  speak  a little  further 
of  certain  of  the  changes  which  have  crept  into  late 
editions.  Mr.  Palgrave’s  hand,  we  fancy,  is  not  so  firm 
as  it  was  ; he  should  hesitate  before  he  tampers  any 
further  with  the  admirable  product  of  his  youth.  We 
know  not  what  strange  madness  has  urged  him  to  admit 
among  his  little  masterpieces  two  feeble  songs  by  H.  F. 
Lyte,  an  interesting  person  who  was  essentially  not  a 
poet. 

“ I saw  her  in  childhood— 

A bright,  gentle  thing — ” 

we  have  no  words  to  say  how  this  Della-Cruscan  busi- 
ness jars  on  us  as  we  turn  from  the  “ Stanzas  Written 
in  Dejection  ” to  “The  Affliction  of  Margaret.”  It  is 
with  more  hesitation,  but  with  an  assurance  that,  on 
the  whole,  we  are  right,  that  we  expostulate  against 
the  gradual  heaping  up  of  examples  of  Wordsworth. 
We  yield  to  none  in  reverence  for  Wordsworth  ; but  in 
1861  he  already  covered  more  space  than  any  other 
poet,  and  Mr.  Palgrave  is  always  slipping  in  one  more 
of  his  (and  our)  favourites,  so  that  of  Wordsworth  there 
are  now  positively  some  forty-four  examples.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  to  make  room  for  these  fresh  pieces  the 
Editor  silently  drops  one  lovely  old  lyric  after  another, 
and  the  reader  now  searches  in  vain  for  “ Rarely,  rarely 
comest  thou,”  for  “A  Widow  Bird,”  and  even  (this  is 
quite  unpardonable)  for  “ Life  of  Life,  thy  lips  enkindle.” 
Why  should  Shelley  be  robbed  to  swell  the  glory  of 
W.  W.  ? There  are  other  omissions  for  which  we  owe 
Mr.  Palgrave’s  second  or  third  thoughts  no  thanks. 
Why  has  “It  is  not  beauty  I demand”  disappeared 
from  Book  Second?  Is  it  that  Mr.  Palgrave  doubts 
its  genuineness  as  a seventeenth  century  lyric  ? If  so, 
he  is  correct  ; for  it  was  written  in  mystification  by 
George  Darley  about  1820.  Yet  it  is  not  merely  a 
marvellous  piece  of  pastiche,  it  is  also  a poem  of  rare 
and  sustained  beauty,  entirely  worthy  of  a niche  in 
the  “Golden  Treasury.”  But  most  of  all  we  mourn 
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the  inexplicable  omission  of  Sewell’s  “The  Dying  Man 
in  his  Garden  ” : — 

“ Vain  wretch  ! canst  thou  expect  to  see 
The  downy  peach  make  court  to  thee  ? 

Or  that  thy  sense  shall  ever  meet 
The  bean-flower’s  deep-embosom’d  sweet 
Exhaling  with  an  evening  blast  ? 

Thy  evenings  then  will  all  be  past  ! ” 

If  only  as  a specimen  of  tender  nature-painting,  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  indifference  to  the  visual  world, 
these  lines  attributed  to  the  friend  of  Addison  should 
have  retained  their  place  in  the  “Golden  Treasury.” 
We  hope  that  neither  Mr.  Palgrave  nor  his  publishers 
will  be  persuaded  to  make  many  further  changes  in 
their  little  classic.  The  effect  of  such  alteration  can 
but  be  to  weaken  a most  useful,  although  unobtrusive, 
authority  in  poetical  criticism. 

A SUNDAY  AT  LES  SABLES  D’OLONNE. 

IN  far-off  years  a little  river  hurried  down  to  the  sea 
from  the  low  hills  of  the  Vendee  ; but  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  enter  the  sea.  The  north-west  winds,  blowing 
year  in  year  out  across  the  bay,  had  heaped  up  at  the 
edge  of  the  tides  an  embankment  of  sand-dunes,  two 
miles  long,  curving  from  an  outcrop  of  red,  samphire- 
crowned  rocks  to  a tumble  of  boulders.  Behind  the 
sand-hills  the  river  spread  out  into  a great  lake,  partly 
salt,  and  so  near  the  sea  that,  standing  on  the  dunes, 
one  could  throw  a pebble  into  the  sea  or  into  the  lake. 
Under  the  lee  of  the  northern  outcrop  the  lake  broke 
into  the  sea,  and  on  the  bank  a colony  of  fishers  made 
a little  town,  using  the  lake  as  a natural  harbour.  They 
ran  out  long  jetties  on  either  side  the  river  mouth,  built 
their  boats  in  the  harbour,  and  used  the  shallower  ends 
as  oyster  parks.  Their  houses  crept  round  three- 
quarters  of  the  lake,  and  even  began  to  creep  up  the 
sand-dunes.  There  were  churches  and  a market,  little 
cabarets  and  homely  shops.  Such  a fishing  town  and 
harbour,  formed  in  exactly  the  same  way,  you  may  see 
twenty  miles  further  north  at  St.  Gilles  Croix  de  la 
Vie.  At  St.  Gilles  a process  that  has  transfigured  Les 
Sables  has  already  begun  ; along  the  crest  of  the  sand- 
dune  some  dozen  little  chalets  for  sea-bathers  and  a 
Big  Catholic  sanitarium  are  planted  in  the  couch-grass. 
Napoleon,  after  crushing  the  rebellious  Vendee,  drove 
a broad  high  road  through  its  tangle  of  deep-sunk  lanes 
to  Les  Sables  ; and,  later  on,  a State  railway  followed 
the  line  of  the  high  road.  Now  the  sand-dune  is  fringed 
with  a broad  esplanade,  and  a line  of  hotels  and  restau- 
rants, shops  and  lodging-houses  face  the  sea,  and  show 
their  backs  to  the  harbour,  stretching  in  a long  crescent 
from  a casino  in  the  north  to  an  ornamental  pharos  in 
the  south.  From  the  centre  of  the  crescent,  on  the 
crest  of  the  dune,  a lofty  crucifix,  fifty  feet  high,  looks 
down  on  the  glittering  panorama  of  the  beach.  Les 
Sables  has  become  “la  plus  belle  plage  de  l’Europe.” 

At  Les  Sables,  on  a Sunday  in  August,  when  we  came 
out  of  our  hotel  at  eight  in  the  morning,  the  sub-tropical 
sun  beat  down  from  a dazzling  sky  on  a world  of  light 
and  colour.  The  white  houses  of  the  esplanade  glowed 
with  flags,  and  from  every  lamp-post  a tricolour  floated. 
The  yellow  edge  of  the  beach  was  dotted  with  striped 
tents,  and  the  vivid  costumes  of  the  bathers  shone  like 
flowers  in  the  margin  of  the  sea.  The  air  was  full  of 
tinkling  bells  ; peasants  in  their  white  caps  and  black 
dresses,  ladies  in  the  gayest  of  Parisian  costumes,  and 
men,  their  flannels  replaced  by  black  coats,  strolled  to 
church.  The  rippling  waters  slowly  uncovered  a great 
stretch  of  smooth  sand,  an  empty  space  from  which 
silence  seemed  to  spread  until  even  the  promenade 
became  quiet.  For  to-day  the  flocks  of  milch  goats,  the 
donkey  riders,  bicyclists,  and  even  children  were  begged 
to  keep  off  the  sands  “ from  the  casino  to  the  Calvary.” 
At  noon  there  was  not  a figure  on  the  promenade,  the 
beach  was  empty,  and  every  window  had  its  Valenciennes 
closed.  All  Les  Sables  was  at  luncheon. 

At  two  o’clock  the  tide  had  nearly  reached  its  lowest 
limit.  An  oval  racecourse  had  been  marked  out  with 
flags,  and,  save  where  it  touched  the  edge  of  the  waters, 
was  already  surrounded  by  a line  of  spectators.  The 
centre  was  a reserved  enclosure  ; it  contained  a stand 
for  the  judges,  a ring  for  bookmakers,  a gigantic 
weighing-in  machine,  and  was  already  thronged  with 


visitors,  among  whom  the  swathed  horses  were  being 
led  by  stable-boys.  The  whole  esplanade  was  lined 
with  tiers  of  seats,  already  filled,  while  behind  them  the 
balconies  of  the  hotels  formed  yet  higher  tiers.  A band 
played  opposite  the  winning-post,  and  above  it  fiom  the 
balcony  of  the  clergy-house  the  shining  faces  of  a row 
of  black-robed  priests  beamed  a bland  approval  of  the 
innocent  carnival.  High  above  them  the  great  black 
crucifix  of  the  town  stood  out  gaunt  and  forbidding 
against  the  glowing  sky.  From  between  the  ends  of 
the  piers,  fishing-boats,  their  yellow  sails  patched  with 
green  and  scarlet,  raced  round  towards  the  beach  and 
anchored  in  a double  row  along  the  seaward  side  of  the 
course. 

All  afternoon  the  beach  was  a kaleidoscope  of  moving 
colours.  A long  programme  had  to  be  gone  through 
in  the  brief  time  the  tide  allowed.  The  yellow  ring 
shone  clear  for  a moment  while  the  colours  raced  round 
it ; a surging  mass  of  figures  running  in  to  see  the  weigh- 
ing of  the  winners  blotted  out  the  ring  ; a bell  sounded, 
and  again  the  ring  with  its  circling  colours  ; another 
blotting  out,  another  ring,  and  then  of  a sudden  the 
blue  sea  began  to  eat  into  the  edge  of  the  course.  As 
when  the  harmonic  vibrations  of  a metal  plate  are 
jarred  the  curves  of  sand  cease  their  ordinary  gyrations, 
so  the  beach  became  a narrowing  line  of  chaotic  move- 
ment. Donkeys  and  bicycles  careered  along  ; bathers 
suddenly  emerged  from  their  tents  ; a thronging  crowd 
pushed  along  the  esplanade  ; the  line  of  boats  became 
a scattered  fleet  racing  for  the  harbour  mouth. 

From  the  crowded  promenade,  a select  stream  poured 
into  the  casino.  There  the  green  tables  were  deserted, 
and  the  pretty  ladies  who  had  been  to  church  in  the 
morning  lined  the  walls  of  the  ballroom  watching  the 
humours  of  their  children  at  a dance.  The  men  lounged 
under  the  awnings  preparing  for  dinner  with  absinthe 
or  grenadine,  and  gesticulated  over  memories  of  the 
racecourse.  Out  on  the  promenade  the  scene  was 
gayer  than  on  the  stage  of  any  comic  opera.  Country- 
men marched  along  arm-in-arm  singing  in  chorus,  black 
ribbons  flying  from  their  black  felt  hats.  Fishermen 
chattered  in  groups,  clad  in  incongruous  broadcloth, 
their  faces  glowing  like  burnished  copper.  Most 

striking  of  all.  were  the  native  women,  the  most 
coquettish  in  all  Europe.  Their  graceful  bodies  were 
as  straight  as  those  of  the  water-carriers  of  the  East, 
but  trim  in  the  tightest  of  corsets.  Lace  caps  fitted 
closely  over  a little  row  of  curls  on  their  brows,  and  fell 
in  long  streamers  behind.  Their  low-cut  bodices  were 
trimmed  with  the  gayest  of  silks,  and  their  short  skirts 
revealed,  from  the  knee  to  the  dainty  enamelled  sabots, 
shapely  calves  in  tight  silk  stockings.  They  would 
make  the  fortune  of  any  ballet,  and  they  strutted  about 
in  the  serenest  knowledge  of  their  own  perfection. 

As  twilight  fell  the  crowd  thinned,  and  through  the 
open  window  of  every  house  came  the  clatter  of  dishes 
and  the  laughter  of  guests  at  dinner.  At  nine  a Wagner 
chorus  sobbed  and  bubbled  from  the  casino  ; from  the 
biggest  caf£,  open-fronted  like  a doll’s  house,  came  the 
music  of  a string  band,  and  all  along  the  promenade 
under  the  coloured  lamps  the  crowd  watched  a great 
display  of  fireworks  discharged  from  a floating  raft  at 
the  edge  of  the  sea.  Later  on,  a ball  began,  and 
messieurs  in  evening  dress,  jockeys  in  scarlet  coats, 
spun  round  with  the  operatic  fisherwomen,  while  be- 
tween every  modern  dance  the  natives  themselves, 
singing  in  chorus,  went  through  a dance  perhaps  older 
than  the  sand-hills,  sometimes  stately,  sometimes  an 
antic  frolic,  like  life  itself  a medley  of  purpose  and 
caprice.  By  midnight  all  was  quiet,  and  the  rising 
moon  lighted  the  sails  of  the  boats  gliding  out  in 
pursuit  of  tunnies  and  sardines. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  recent  decline  in  the  stock  markets  has  been  of 
a most  remarkable  character,  since  the  stocks 
principally  affected  have  been  those  of  which  the  supply 
is  especially  small,  and  for  which  the  demand  is  always 
very  keen — viz.  first-class  or  “ gilt-edged  ” issues.  The 
reason,  however,  as  we  said  last  week,  is  by  no  means 
recondite,  but  simply  consists  in  the  fact  that  for  fully 
two  and  a half  years  the  discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of 
England  has  stood  at  its  lowest  level — 2 per  cent. 
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This  statement,  however,  needs  some  qualification, 
since  nearly  a decade  ago  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
decided  that  the  “ published  ” rate  of  discount  should 
in  future  not  be  regarded  as  the  minimum,  but  rather 
as  the  figure  below  which  good  standard  paper  would 
not  be  discounted.  Therefore  the  Bank  may  have  done 
business  at  less  than  2 per  cent,  in  the  past  one  or  two 
years.  Outside  the  Discount  Office  in  Threadneedle 
Street,  the  best  bankers’  acceptances,  with  three  or 
four  months  to  run,  have  often  been  easily  placed  at 
12s.  6d.  to  i5.n  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  those  who  were 
able  to  obtain  money  on  the  lowest  terms,  or  had  large 
amounts  to  employ  upon  which  something,  at  any  rate, 
had  to  be  paid,  should  endeavour  to  find  salvation  by 
investing  temporarily  in  first-class  securities,  such  as 
Consols,  Home  Rails,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  Now,  how- 
ever, such  transactions  not  only  do  not  yield  a profit, 
but  bid  fair  to  end  in  a bad  loss.  As  a result,  sales 
have  been  forced  in  what  is,  we  must  always  remember, 
a very  narrow  market — a market  in  which  about  a dozen 
big  “jobbers”  rule  the  roast — and  quotations  have 
naturally  fallen  heavily  ; but  the  movement  is  sure  to  be 
speedily  arrested,  for  pent-up  funds  to  the  extent  of 
almost  any  number  of  millions  are  lying  idle  in  the  hands 
of  investors  whose  only  desire  is  to  plant  them  firmly 
in  absolutely  safe  stocks — i.e.  those  securities  which  can 
be  calmly  slept  upon,  and  which  impart  to  their  owners 
the  reverse  of  the  “ lean  and  hungry  look  ” which 
characterized  Cassius.  We  look  therefore  for  a quick 
arrest  of  the  decline  in  the  markets,  and  also  to  an 
early  revival  in  all  speculative  “fancies.”  Among 
the  latter  our  feelings  still  go  out  especially  towards 
the  better  class  of  “Kaffirs”  and  “ Westralians.” 
Money  is  bound  to  become  dearer  gradually,  but  this 
will  hurt  no  one  when  the  peculiar  “bull  ’’account 
in  first-class  stocks  has  been  thoroughly  “shaken  out.” 
Nor  will  it  restrict  trade,  which  is  bound  to  expand 
more  liberally  in  the  near  future. 

The  “bears”  of  Home  Rails  are  now  in  the 
position  to  which  “ Birdofreedom  Sawin  ” referred 
when  he  spoke  of  the  ethical  beauty  of  throwing  bread 
upon  the  waters  and  finding  it,  after  many  days, 
“buttered  tu  fer  sartin.”  At  last  they  have  their 
reward.  This  week  prices  have  fallen  heavily  all  round, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Metropolitan  Districts,  and 
the  outlook  rather  favours  lower  prices  than  a recovery. 
The  traffic  returns  are  not  bad,  but  the  weather  is  de- 
pressing, and  trade  is  rather  sluggish.  The  “Heavies” 
have  fallen  to  a decided  extent  ; but  the  worst  drop  has 
been  in  Brighton  “ A,”  which  have  had  something  like  a 
“ slump,”  owing  to  forced  sales.  The  exceptional  im- 
provement in  “ Districts”  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
an  electric  traction  scheme  has  been  decided  upon,  but 
the  stock  has  been  “ rigged  ” in  a way  which  we  do  not 
admire,  and  more  than  is  yet  known  is  needed  to 
warrant  the  current  quotation. 

“Yankees  ” have  been  absolutely  featureless,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  undergo  any  material  change  in  the  near 
future,  despite  the  growing  belief  that  Mr.  McKinley 
will  win  the  election,  and  thus  gain  the  day  for  “sound 
money,”  although  unfortunately  this  means  a triumph 
for  the  “high  tariff  cranks.”  Rates  are  everywhere 
being  cut  down  to  the  bone,  and  the  traffic  returns 
compare  badly  with  1895.  We  do  not  look  for  any 
increase  of  business  in  this  department  for  some  time 
to  come,  nor  can,  in  our  opinion,  an  advance  in  prices 
be  reasonably  expected.  The  American  railway  system 
now  extends  to  just  on  181,000  miles,  by  the  side  of 
which  our  own  looks  insignificant ; but,  although  the 
total  gross  earnings  are  large,  the  net  are  small,  and  the 
return  upon  the  ordinary  capital  is  next  to  nothing.  In 
this  there  is  no  need  for  surprise  when  we  find,  to  use 
technical  language,  that  the  earnings  per  ton  per  mile 
were  o’S39  cents  in  1S96  as  against  o-86_|.  cents  in  the 
preceding  year.  In  other  words,  the  railways  gene- 
rally, and  on  an  average,  obtained  considerably  less 
than  \d.  for  every  ton  of  freight  carried  one  mile. 

Foreign  securities  have  been  neglected,  and,  while 
prices  are  generally  lower,  no  salient  feature  is  to  be 


discerned.  Perhaps  the  only  feature  is  the  remarkable 
strength  displayed  by  Spanish  bonds,  which  are  upheld 
by  Paris  at  all  hazards.  The  news  from  Cuba  does  not 
improve,  and  the  reports  from  the  Philippines  grow 
worse.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Spain 
will  before  long  be  forced  to  effect  another  compromise 
with  the  holders  of  the  foreign  debt.  We  expect  to  see 
the  interest  cut  down  to  3 per  cent.,  and  in  our  opinion  the 
present  bonds  would  not  be  cheap  at  50. 

Now  that  the  Uruguayans  have  obtained  here  the 
money  for  their  State  Bank,  they  have  recommenced 
worrying  and  intimidating  the  Monte  Video  Water- 
works Company  ; but  we  trust  that  our  Foreign  Office 
will  stand  no  nonsense  of  that  sort.  By  the  way,  that 
“State  Bank”  Five  per  Cent.  Loan,  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Syndicate,  and  with  a three  months’ 
coupon  due  on  1 October,  has  come  down  to  about 
3 discount.  The  Gold  premium  has  risen  gradually 
from  166  to  184  per  cent.,  and  the  Argentine  export 
trade  ought  to  improve  thereby.  As  Dr.  Romaro  in- 
tends to  issue  another  $30,000,000  of  Cedulas  in  three 
yearly  instalments,  we  hope  our  readers  will  remember 
our  remarks  about  such  bonds  and  leave  them  religiously 
alone. 

Most  industrial  securities  have  declined  in  price,  with 
the  exception  of  Bank  shares,  which  have  ruled  firm, 
dearer  money  tending  to  improve  and  not  depreciate 
their  prospects.  In  some  quarters  it  is  contended  that 
what  the  shareholders  gain  in  this  way  they  probably 
lose  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  first-class  securities 
held  as  reserve  funds  ; but  this  is  fallacious.  Such 
stocks  are  held  purely  in  income,  and  generally  net 
allowance  has  been  made  for  their  enormous  increase 
in  value,  or,  in  other  words,  no  use  has  been  made  of 
the  large  profits  thus  shown  on  paper.  For  instance, 
the  London  Joint  Stock’s  huge  mass  of  Consols  still 
figures  in  the  balance-sheet  at  90.  No  distinctive  move- 
ments in  prices  have  taken  place  in  the  great  ruck  of 
what  are  termed  “ Miscellaneous  ” securities.  The 
Denver  Brewery  Company,  it  is  to  be  noted,  appears  to 
be  getting  into  good  condition,  the  profits  admittingfairly 
of  the  5 per  cent.  Ordinary  dividend  which  is  to  be  paid. 
It  begins  to  look  now  as  if  English  investors  are  likely 
to  get  back  part,  if  not  all,  of  their  heavy  Josses  on 
American  brewery  securities — losses  for  which  they 
mainly  have  to  thank  the  Trustees  and  Executors 
Corporation. 

Mining  shares  have  receded  in  nearly  every  case,  and 
the  outlook  is  not  very  encouraging  ; but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  disposed  to  look  forward  to  an  early  im- 
provement. “ Kaffirs  ” are  all  lower,  but  should  soon 
show  more  strength.  The  crushings,  as  a whole, 
are  good  ; but,  of  course,  the  Sunday  Labour  Act 
hangs  over  the  market.  Until  fuller  information  comes 
to  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  express  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  reported  decision  in  the  Transvaal  in 
favour  of  the  African  Gold  Recording  Company’s 
patents,  which  has  led  to  a very  sharp  advance  in  the 
shares.  Westralian  shares  have  moved  irregularly.  A 
very  favourable  report  has  been  issued  by  the  West 
Australian  Joint-Stock  Trust,  which  goes  on  paying 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent.  Copper  shares 
have  improved.  Indian  gold-mining  shares  remain 
without  feature. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

A BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  COMPANY. 

Without  professing  to  possess  special  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  entertain  a favourable  opinion 
of  the  Dumont  Coffee  Company,  Limited,  which  has 
been  formed,  with  the  enormous  capital  of  ^1,200,000, 
to  acquire  a coffee  estate  in  the  Brazilian  province  of 
San  Paulo.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  estate  is 
of  a high  character,  and  that  it  has  yielded  large  profits 
in  the  past ; but  the  capitalization  of  the  present  Com- 
pany is  based,  we  think,  upon  assumptions  which  cannot 
be  justified.  A correspondent  points  out  that  “the 
estimated  profit  of  ^142, 226  for  the  current  year  is  far 
from  convincing,  considering  that  the  average  price 
since  January  for  good  average  ‘ Santos  ’ is  only  about 
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555.  per  cwt.,  against  an  average  price  of  75 s.  last 
year.” 

Recently  business  has  been  done  on  floating  terms  at 
45s.  per  cwt.  On  the  present  crop,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
a depreciation  of  20^.  per  cwt.  represents  a loss  of 
£80,000.  It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  the 
working  capital  is  to  be  supplied  out  of  this  year’s 
profits.  Over  and  above  all  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  the  coffee  industry  is  very  speculative,  not  only  on 
account  of  natural  conditions,  but  owing  largely  also 
to  the  violent  fluctuations  in  the  Rio  rate  of  exchange. 
Still,  if  7,000  acres  of  coffee  grounds  yielded  a profit  in 
1895  of  £130,000,  there  should  be  here  a good  field  for 
European  capital,  since  the  climate  of  San  Paulo  is  not 
bad  for  Europeans,  differing  in  this  respect  most 
■entirely  from  the  sub-tropical  provinces  of  the  North, 
which  belong  to  Brazil. 

I.AVINGTON,  EVANS  & CO.,  LIMITED. 

There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  prospectus  of 
Lavington,  Evans  & Co.,  Limited,  which  has  a capital 
amounting  to  £120,000,  of  which  the  sum  of  ,£100,000 
is  to  go  to  the  vendors.  It  is  interesting  to  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  no  detailed  account  is  given  of 
the  Company’s,  or,  rather,  firm’s  profits — or  losses. 
How  large  a proportion  of  the  rights  to  be  acquired 
consists  of  valid  patent  rights,  or  “secret  processes,” 
cannot  be  determined.  But  we  are  told  that  the  pre- 
mises in  England,  which  Messrs.  E.  Ellis  & Co. 
“ understand  are  freehold” — why  not  make  sure? — 
are  worth  £6,500,  apart,  apparently  (but  of  this  we 
are  not  sure),  from  the  plant,  &c.,  which  seems  to  be 
valued  unduly  high  at  the  figure  of  £1,550.  The 
French  property  is  valued  as  a “ going  concern”  at 
£14,000.  And  for  these  things  no  less  a sum  than 
£100,000  is  asked.  Well  the  public,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
Lave  some  saving  remnant  of  common  sense  left, 
despite  the  follies  of  recent  years. 

LINDSAY’S  FIND. 

The  sum  of  £150,000,  £20,000  being  payable  in 
cash,  £80,000  in  cash,  and  the  balance — convenient 
provision  ! — in  shares  or  cash,  is  to  be  paid  for  173  acres 
■of  auriferous  ground  in  the  Coolgardie  district  of  West 
Australia.  “Samples”  weighing  a few  pounds  or 
hundredweights  come  out  well  in  the  assays,  and 
■excellent  reports  are  given  by  Mr.  Lovely — and  Dr. 
Chewings — of  whom  we  know  practically  nothing. 
Their  reports,  however,  are  sandwiched  together  most 
excellently  in  the  prospectus.  We  like  Mr.  Norman’s 
statement  in  regard  to  the  property  that,  “regarded 
purely  as  a surface  show,”  Lindsay’s  is  a magnificent 
property.  With  such  a prospectus  it  is  easy  to  agree. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  just  what  Mr.  Norman 
says,  a “ surface  show  ” — such  another  as  the  London- 
derry, of  unenviable  notoriety — and  as  such  one  that  no 
sane  person  or  body  of  people  should  pay  more  than, 
say,  £25,000  for  at  the  outside  until  something  has 
been  done  to  prove  its  real  value.  There  is,  of  course, 
a waiver  clause,  and  the  names  on  the  Board,  although 
very  Scotch,  do  not  command  our  confidence  on  that 
particular  account. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHEAP  MICROSCOPES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  N.,  17  September,  1896. 

SIR, — In  your  issue  of  last  week  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  very 
kindly  sets  himself  the  task  of  showing  us  English 
manufacturers  of  microscopes  the  extent  of  our  folly, 
and  also  the  “ enlargement  of  our  circle  of  thought.” 
May  I,  as  one  of  this  small  but  much  contemned  body, 
be  gratefully  allowed  an  opportunity  of  attempting,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  enlargement  of  his  “ circle  ot 
view,”  and  to  show  as  far  as  possible  that,  as  usual, 
the  Devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted.  Regretfully, 

I am  compelled,  as  the  result  of  my  thirty-six  years’ 
experience,  to  traverse  nearly  every  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Wells.  His  charge  of  “ curious  contempt,  regal 
incapacity,  autocratic  bearing,  and  love  of  bouncing 
overcharge  ” leads  me  to  suppose  that  he  has,  although 
possibly  unaware  of  it,  mistaken  mere  shopkeepers  for 
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manufacturers — a not  uncommon  error — or  has  sampled 
one  of  us  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 

Again:  “Seven  years  ago  there  was  no  compound 
microscope  worthy  of  the  name  at  a less  price  than  five 
guineas.”  I shall  be  glad  to  prove  to  him  that  this  was 
quite  possible  to  obtain  in  this  country  fully  fifteen  years 
back,  and  that  a facsimile  of  the  Continental  model,  for 
those  who  prefer  it,  of  London  manufacture,  and  of 
equal  price  and  quality,  has  been  obtainable  for  fully 
half  that  period.  They  were  even  supplied  to  University 
laboratories,  and  are  in  use  and.  good  order  to  this 
day. 

Again,  reluctantly  I am  obliged  to  controvert  the 
statement  that  the  cheap  German  microscope  “ kicked 
the  contemporary  British  £5  5s.  instrument  out  of 
the  market.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  latter  is  in  ex- 
cellent demand  at  present ; and,  curiously  enough,  this 
much-abused  Britisher  has  reversed  the  position,  and 
recently  expelled  his  cheap  German  rival  from  one  of 
the  principal  laboratories  of  the  country.  The  par- 
ticulars are  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Wells. 

Now  permit  me  to  state  my  view  of  the  case  as 
shortly  as  possible.  Just  twenty  years  ago  a German 
professor — the  first  theoretical  optician  of  his  time — was 
led  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
optical  glass.  The  result  has  been  an  enormous  addi- 
tion to  the  varieties  available  and  a revolution  in  the 
construction  of  the  higher-power  microscope  objective. 
In  the  determination  of  the  practical  value  of  the  experi- 
mental results  he  was  assisted  by  a firm  of  German 
opticians,  then  almost  unknown  here,  but  who  have  since 
secured  a well-deserved  and  world-wide  reputation  as 
the  reward  of  their  labours,  and  naturally  enough  were 
the  first  to  benefit  by  the  improvements  effected,  and 
German  microscopes  became  the  fashion. 

Now  fashion  is  as  powerful  with  men  of  science  as 
with  others  of  the  genus  homo,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
this  reputation  other  German  firms  gained  a footing 
here,  which  they  would  not  have  accomplished  at  other 
times  and  under  other  conditions.  But  English  makers 
also  spent  themselves  in  this  competition,  and  with,  to 
say  the  least,  as  fair  a share  of  success,  although  not 
favoured  with  the  gratuitous  trumpeting  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  their  Continental  rivals,  to  their  great 
benefit.  Some  at  least  of  those  who  have  fought  it  out, 
ask  for  no  protection,  but  we  should  at  least  be  accorded 
a fair  field  and  no  favour.  Also  is  it  unreasonable 
to  ask  that  we  should  be  credited  with  the  possession  of 
some  common  sense  and  foresight,  combined  with  an 
equally  keen  desire  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
of  the  community  for  whom  we  cater? — Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Crouch. 

“AN  UNHAPPY  POET.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  18  Septe?nber,  1896. 

Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that,  under  the  above  title,  your 
critic  has  made  a very  brutal  attack  upon  an  old  and 
honoured  servant  of  the  public.  I wish  all  writers  were 
as  free  as  Mr.  Clement  Scott  from  offence  to  literature 
and  morals  as  we  know.  He  has  many  strings  to  his 
literary  bow  ; but  it  is  as  a poet  that  your  ironical  writer 
attacks  him,  and  it  is  as  a poet  he  shall  be  judged. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  a worse  poet-laureate 
might  have  been  found  (and  has  been)  than  Mr.  Scott. 

I do  not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I think  it  is  absurd  to 
deny  that  Mr.  Scott  can  turn  out  a patriotic  ode  with 
the  best  of  them,  and  that  he  possesses  a real  genius 
for  celebrating  commonplace  events,  such  as  a royal 
birth,  in  pleasing  and  not  unworthy  song.  Of  course 
he  is  not  Lord  Tennyson,  but  it  is  easy  to  take  a single 
line  of  any  poet  and  make  fun  of  it,  if  you  are  so  in- 
clined. I will  undertake  myself,  in  two  columns,  to 
make  Tennyson,  Byron,  Shelley,  or  whom  you  like, 
ridiculous.  I should  trespass  far  too  much  upon  your 
space  were  I to  attempt  to  quote  Mr.  Scott,  many  of 
whose  beautiful  lines  “crowd”  in  upon  my  memory. 
That  he  apes  neither  the  mawkish  sentiment  of 
Swinburne  nor  the  calm  majesty  of  Milton  I gladly 
allow.  He  is  a man  of  blood,  of  flesh  and  bone, 
in  touch  with  humanity  at  its  best.  A shipwreck,  a 
fire,  or  any  deed  of  heroism,  calls  forth  his  muse  at 
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once.  Many  an  act  of  British  pluck,  otherwise  possibly 
forgotten,  has  been  embalmed  in  his  verse.  His 
passionate  attachment  to  the  Royal  Family  and  his 
firm  belief  in  their  wise  ordering  (I  call  to  mind  his 
Alhambra  lines  : 

“ Write  to  the  Queen,  she’ll  grant  it,  lads, 

The  new  Victoria  Cross  ”) 

are  valuable  factors  in  these  days  of  dynamite  and  dis- 
loyalty. 

I do  not  claim  for  Mr.  Scott  that  he  is  the  greatest  of 
poets.  He  has  other  fish  to  fry,  however  bitterly  the 
writer  of  the  article  may  sneer.  But  I do  claim  for 
him  that  he  is  a good  poet,  a sound  poet,  and  a 
salubrious  poet.  It  would  be  pretty  to  see  the  short 
work  Mr.  Scott  would  make  of  your  critic  should  he 
choose  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  his  own  defence.  I 
should  advise  your  critic  to  look  to  it  that  when  next 
Mr.  Scott’s  column  in  the  “ Daily  Telegraph  ” “ topples 
down  under  its  own  weight  ” it  does  not  fall  and  crush 
him. — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A Lover  of  Fair  Play. 

BEETROOT  AND  BOUNTIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Stratford,  Essex,  16  September,  1896. 

Sir, — Having,  as  a member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
London  Working-Men’s  Anti-Sugar  Bounty  Association, 
taken  a humble  but  earnest  and  active  part  in  the  con- 
troversy of  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  will  you  kindly 
allow  me  to  repeat  the  conviction  entertained  at  the 
time  by  every  one  of  us  in  favour  of  Lord  Pirbright’s 
most  praiseworthy  efforts  to  set  this  great  British 
market  free  from  unnatural  influences  ? 

To  those  who  understood  the  question  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  most  painful  regret  that  the  Bill,  which 
passed  the  first  reading,  was  withdrawn  in  consequence 
of  party  spirit  and  party  spite  misleading  a somewhat 
indifferent  and  prejudiced  public  opinion.  Many  of  the 
supporters  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Administration  had 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  their  own  constituencies,  and 
refused  to  support  the  second  reading.  If  the  measure 
had  then  been  passed  into  law,  with  about  two  years’ 
notification  that  the  bounty  would  by  some  means  be 
subjected  to  a countervailing  process,  the  whole  diffi- 
culty would  have  been  ended  five  years  ago. 

The  European  States  that  make  their  own  consumers 
pay  the  bounty,  handicapped  as  they  are  by  enormous 
tariffs  and  military  conscription,  would  have  been 
released  from  the  burden  they  bear  in  consequence  of 
this  premium.  And  as  a result  of  this  relief  consumers 
on  the  Continent  might  have  been  supplied  so  much 
cheaper,  and  thus  have  increased  their  own  consump- 
tion. Our  own  trade  would  have  followed  natural 
channels  ever  since  1891,  and,  as  far  as  cultivation  in 
our  own  Colonies  is  concerned,  ever  since  the  warning 
in  1889,  and  the  measure  must  have  been  most  beneficial 
to  our  tropical  possessions  in  both  hemispheres,  and 
to  the  shipping  and  ship-building  interests  of  this 
country.  A great  deal  of  the  sugar  that  now  crosses 
the  narrow  sea  in  a few  hours  might  to-day  be  paying 
profitable  ocean  freights  to  our  mercantile  marine. 

There  would  no  longer  be  any  reason  to  dread  the 
scarcity  and  dearness  of  sugar,  now  so  essential  an 
article  of  human  food,  if  the  beet  crop  of  the  smallest 
continent  in  the  world  were  to  fail,  as  will  certainly 
some  year  be  the  case.  We  may  thank  the  Almighty 
that  such  a visitation  has  been  spared  to  mankind 
during  the  already  too  long  continuance  of  the  present 
artificial  system  of  supply.  We  know  very  well  that  it 
could  never  come  if  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  in  its 
natural  home  in  the  broad  belt  of  the  Tropics  all  round 
the  globe  were  not  practically  boycotted  by  the  bribe 
that  is  brought  to  this  market  in  the  sack’s  mouth.  It 
operates  just  as  the  Corn  Laws  did  until  Sir  Robert 
Peel  abolished  this  curse  upon  our  grandfathers  fifty 
years  ago.  A wet  summer  or  autumn  within  the  limited 
circumference  of  these  sea-girt  isles  invariably  doubled 
the  price  of  bread,  because  the  deficiency  of  wheat, 
thus  at  irregular  intervals  occurring,  was  not  grown 
elsewhere  for  our  monopolized  market.  It  is  quite 
upon  the  cards  that  very  unfavourable  weather  might 
cut  short  the  beet  crop  all  over  Europe,  but  this  would 


not  much  hurt  the  anxious  consumer  if  the  cane  were 
growing  in  its  proper  latitudes  East  and  West. 

If  a fair  and  timely  warning  were  given  to  the 
bounty-paying  countries  that  no  sugar  that  had  been 
tampered  with  by  a State  premium  should  be  admitted 
into  our  ports  after  a certain  fixed  day,  it  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  artificial  system.  We  are  customers 
much  too  important  and  necessary  to  admit  of  a strike 
against  us  of  the  Continental  Powers  holding  out  for 
any  appreciable  length  of  time.  We  have  the  longest 
purse,  and,  as  all  experience  assures  us,  there  would 
soon  be  a leakage  and  giving  way,  one  by  one,  of  the 
syndicate.  Meanwhile  our  Colonies  would  have  time 
to  cultivate  and  honourably  compete  for  a proper  share 
in  supplying  the  needs  of  this  great  market.  Com- 
petition is  the  soul  of  business,  and  we  must  remember 
that  the  Tropics  are  better  customers  to  us,  especially 
if  we  take  their  productions,  than  our  near  neigh- 
bours are,  with  their  monstrous  protective  tariffs. — 
I am,  your  obedient  servant,  George  Shute- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  September , 1896. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  remarks  contained  in 
Mr.  George  Jager  junior’s  letter  published  in  your  issue 
of  29  August,  I do  not  quite  see  how  he  can  say  “ that 
in  round  figures  we  may  take  the  present  consumption 
of  sugar  to  consist  of  one-half  of  British  refined,  the 
other  half  foreign,”  for  I find  from  the  accounts  relating 
to  trade  and  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
each  month  during  1895,  that  the  total  amount  of 
refined  sugar  imported  was  14,147,273  cwt. , and  as 
only  1,480  cwt.  of  sugar  of  this  class  were  imported  in 
1894  from  our  Colonies,  one  can  fairly  take  it  that  the 
whole  of  our  refined  sugar  was  from  foreign  countries. 
As  regards  the  unrefined  sugar,  the  total  imported  was 
17,010,002  cwt.,  of  which  only  2,894,873  cwt.  were 
from  our  possessions — or,  in  other  words,  as  far  as  T 
can  estimate  it,  only  9 per  cent,  of  the  sugar  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895  was  from  our  Colonies. 
The  way  in  which  our  colonial  sugar  trade  is  falling  off 
is  most  serious,  for  of  the  total  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1885  of  24,745,605  cwt.,  3,945,932  cwt., 
or  16  per  cent.,  were  from  our  Colonies.  If  this  falling 
off  in  our  colonial  sugar  trade  continues,  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  one  of  the  dreams  of  Napoleon  I.  is 
realized. 

It  is  somewhat  a matter  of  regret  that  the  Customs 
Returns  simply  lump  together  the  unrefined  cane 
sugars,  and  consequently  do  not  give  separately  the 
quantities  and  values  of  the  vacuum  pan,  centrifugal 
and  muscovado  sugars  which  are  exported  to  this 
country.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  high-grade 
cane-sugar  which  is  known — and  I fear  by  only  toC’ 
few  of  the  public — as  “ crystals”  or  “ Demerara ,r 
would  be  shown  separate  from  the  raw  and  refined 
muscovado. — I am,  yours  faithfully, 

“ Du  ROI  JE  LE  TIENS.’* 

MADAGASCAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Windsor,  18  August,  1896. 

Sir, — It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
gravity  of  the  present  situation  in  unhappy  Mada- 
gascar; for,  by  all  accounts,  the  French  now  only 
appear  to  possess  the  ground  which  is  within  range  of 
their  soldiers’  rifles,  while  the  missionaries  of  all 
denominations  are  flocking  to  the  military  centres  for 
protection. 

This,  by  the  way,  should  entirely  dispose  of  the 
complaints,  so  recently  rife  in  Paris,  that  these  harm- 
less folk  were  using  their  powerful  influence  to  the 
prejudice  of  French  interests  in  Madagascar. 

No  doubt  great  things  are  expected  from  the  newly 
appointed  Military  Administrator  ; but  it  will  be 
strange  indeed,  and  contrary  to  all  precedent,  if  a mere 
soldier,  without  colonial  experience  and  training,  is 
found  to  possess  the  necessary  qualities  for  governing 
the  motley  races  inhabiting  the  great  African  island- 
Much  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  support  he 
receives  from  his  own  Government,  and  something 
upon  that  which  is  accorded  to  him  by  his  subalterns 
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and  the  organs  of  French  opinion.  It  is  needless  to 
enumerate  the  varied  acquirements  which  such  a 
Governor  should  combine  in  his  own  person  before 
his  term  of  Satrapy  has  much  chance  of  proving 
successful.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  hour  will  create  the  man.  But  the  difficulties  he 
will  have  to  overcome  are  little  less  than  stupendous. 

For,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  remains  to  be  seen, 
the  lines  on  which  French  policy  in  Madagascar  appear 
to  have  been  planned  involved  the  introduction,  or  at 
least  the  retention,  of  various  anomalous  and  incongruous 
elements  and  conditions.  To  name  only  a few  of  these 
is  sufficient  to  show  how  the  subject  bristles  with  the 
nettles  and  thistles  which  infest  the  fields  of  diplomacy. 

1.  The  French  elected  to  govern  the  country  by 
means  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Hovas.  In 
other  words,  they  counted  on  the  goodwill,  honesty, 
and  other  virtues  of  the  very  tribe  which  had  proved 
itself  unfitted  for  the  task  of  government.  In  fact,  the 
French  would  never  have  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
country  but  for  the  incompetence  of  the  governing 
race. 

2.  And  this  of  necessity  involved  the  retention  of  the 
Hova  Dynasty,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  consequent 
cabals  and  intrigues  in  that  corrupt  Court. 

3.  At  the  politico-religious  difficulties  certain  to  crop 
up  among  a semi-savage  people,  recently  converted  to 
the  tenets  of  one  Protestant  sect,  but  assiduously  can- 
vassed by  opposing  “doxies,”  one  need  only  glance 
for  an  instant  to  admit  their  abundance  and  force, 
which  are  by  no  means  lessened  by  the  nationality  of 
the  propagandists  of  the  respective  creeds — French, 
English,  and  Norwegian. 

4.  But  perhaps  the  question  of  trade  is  as  important 
as  any  of  the  foregoing.  And  without  the  grossest 
breach  of  faith  towards  our  own  merchants,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  Protectionist  French  can  enforce  their 
doctrines  in  Madagascar,  not  to  speak  of  the  injury 
which  traders  of  other  nationalities  will  sustain,  notably 
the  Germans  and  Americans  ; and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  these  latter  will  take  it. 

5.  Failing  the  agricultural  development  of  the  island, 
which,  barring  the  rice-fields,  is  at  present  in  its  crudest 
form,  the  main  source  of  revenue,  apart  from  the 
Customs  dues,  is  derived  from  the  gold-fields.  Yet 
we  have  lately  seen  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which 
certainly  includes  the  majority  of  the  adepts  at  this 
industry,  has  been  warned  off,  and  even  actually  driven 
out  of,  Madagascar,  though  everybody  knows  that 
the  few  dozens  of  Frenchmen  who  have  a practical 
knowledge  of  gold-mining  will  never  be  induced  to  risk 
their  health,  fortune,  and  life  in  the  fever-stricken  and 
robber-infested  haunts  where  the  precious  metal  is  found 
in  that  island.  And  it  will  take  several  years  before 
the  roads  over  which  the  necessary  machinery  must  be 
carried  can  possibly  be  constructed. 

6.  Nor  is  Madagascar  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  the  wealth  of  a country  is  mainly  to  be  derived 
from  its  agriculture. 

And  here  the  extraordinary  jealousy  and  intolerance 
of  the  conquerors  seem  fated  to  out-Herod  even  the 
bigoted  conservatism  of  the  Hova  Herods.  For,  sub- 
ject, it  is  true,  to  numerous  irritating  restrictions,  it 
was  just  possible  for  a European  to  obtain  agricultural 
concessions  from  the  latter.  But,  if  the  most  recent 
information  I have  received  is  correct — and  I cannot 
doubt  its  authenticity — no  English  need  now  apply, 
even  for  the  most  trifling  privileges,  in  Madagascar. 

Indeed,  the  present  French  Foreign  Minister  has  ex- 
pressed himself  on  this  point  with  a frankness  which 
falls  little  short  of  barbarity.  After  stating  that  no 
concession  would,  on  any  pretext,  be  accorded  to 
British  subjects,  he  was  asked  how  he  could  prevent  a 
Frenchman,  who  might  obtain  one,  from  selling  or 
ceding  a portion  of  his  rights  to  an  Englishman.  “ In 
that  case,”  replied  M.  Hanotaux  with  significant 
bitterness,  “ we  should  find  means  to  make  the  French- 
man suffer  for  his  want  of  patriotism  ! ” We  would 
fain  hope,  notwithstanding  the  tone  of  the  French 
Press,  that  these  are  not  the  avowed  sentiments  of  the 
most  highly  civilized  nation  in  Europe.  To  judge  of 
their  full  significance,  let  us  imagine  the  words  to  have 
been  uttered  by  our  own  Foreign  Minister,  and  then 


picture  to  ourselves  the  storm  of  indignation  they  would 
infallibly  evoke  from  the  entire  Press  of  these  islands. 

In  view  of  this  narrow-minded  intolerance,  which 
practically  closes  the  doors  of  Madagascar  to  some 
300  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  it  is  perhaps  useless 
to  point  out  to  the  present  possessors  of  Madagascar 
that  a liberal  scheme  of  colonization  would  surely  and 
speedily  supply  the  whole  of  the  requirements  of  that 
country.  By  admitting  and  encouraging  a steady 
stream  of  immigrants — if  only  from  over-populated 
Asia — railways  would  be  rapidly  built  ; waterways 
opened  out  ; mines  worked  and  developed  ; agri- 
culture immensely  stimulated  : all  of  these  bringing 
with  them  their  invariable  concomitants  of  vast  addi- 
tions to  the  revenue  and  complete  pacification  of  the 
country.  Surely  France  does  not  seriously  intend  to 
continue  the  surly  and  suicidal  policy,  copied  though 
it  is  from  the  Hovas,  but  better  known  amongst  our- 
selves as  that  of  “the  dog  in  the  manger.” — Yours 
truly,  M.  K.  W. 

STUDY  OF  ETHICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ballymena,  Ireland,  2 Sept.  1896. 

Sir, — In  the  clever  review  of  my  “Short  Study  of 
Ethics,”  in  your  issue  of  29  August,  your  reviewer 
describes  my  position  as  “ Individualism.”  I omit  the 
unhappy  adjective  which  he  appends. 

This  is  a description  which  I hope  you  will  permit  me 
to  disclaim.  In  truth,  I am  further  from  Individualism 
than  he  is.  My  position  is  that  social  unity  is  so  inti- 
mate that  thought  provides  no  category  good  enough 
to  represent  it.  The  idea  of  organic  unity  is  the  best. 
But  that  idea  is  not  adequate,  for  it  would  make  man 
a mere  element  in  nature.  It  is  however  the  best  we 
have  got,  and  must  be  adopted  as  a working  approxima- 
tion. This  I tried  to  explain  in  the  second  Appendix  to 
Part  I. 

Your  reviewer,  while  condemning  me  for  not  submit- 
ting to  the  authority  of  T.  H.  Green,  seems  to  have 
several  peculiar  opinions  of  his  own.  He  seems  to 
identify  Green’s  views  with  formal  ethic,  to  find  a theory 
of  virtue  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  to  think  that 
belief  in  God  is  “ next  to  no  reason  against”  suicide. 

It  is  surely  a curious  thing  to  see  a student  of  Ethics 
(of  all  studies)  belaboured  for  refusing  to  teach  opinions 
he  holds  to  be  false  ; and  perhaps  it  is  even  more  curious, 
considering  the  general  tendencies  of  the  time  and  the 
particular  tendencies  of  the  “Saturday  Review,”  to 
find  philosophic  argument  met,  not  by  counter-argument, 
but  by  an  appeal  to  authority. — I am,  Sir,  yours  faith- 
fully, Charles  F.  D’Arcy. 

[Mr.  D’Arcy’s  non-individualist  conclusions  may  be 
very  amiable,  but  they  do  not  follow  from  his  premisses 
upon  the  ego,  and  its  supposed  strict  unity  beyond 
which  thought  cannot  go.  He  is  also  “belaboured” 
for  “refusing  to  teach  opinions  which  he  holds  to  be 
false  ” ; but  if  these  opinions  are  the  legitimate  out- 
come of  his  theses,  and  if  he  only  escapes  from  them 
per  saltuvi  by  a kind  of  agile  piety,  skipping  across 
the  chasms  “ which  thought  cannot  bridge,”  then  no 
injustice  is  done  to  him.  It  is  not  enough  for  a teacher 
of  ethics  to  hold  right  opinions.  He  must  account  for 
these  rightly,  and  not  confuse  the  functions  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  didactic  homilist.  No  doubt  Mr. 
D’Arcy  is  admirable  in  the  latter  capacity. — The 
Reviewer.] 

THE  SPLIT  INFINITIVE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  September , 1896. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  glad  to  see  that  in  your  article  on 
“ An  Unhappy  Poet  ” you  again  reprehend  the  vile 
fashion  of  the  “ split  infinitive.”  Pray  flog  it  out  of  all 
presentable  literature  ; for 

Ridet  hoc,  inquam,  genus  omne  lecto- 
-rum  eruditorum  : simul  hoc  frequenter 
Sabbati  doctus  sapiensque  Censor 
Dedocet  uti. 

Wherefore  I desire  “fit)  ec/cct/n/tnj-e  KaXoTroiovvree.” 

A Constant  Reader. 
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REVIEWS. 

A BAD  NOVEL. 

« Epicures.”  By  Lucas  Cleeve.  London  : Downey  & 
Co.,  Limited.  1896. 

THE  mere  fact  that  a novel  is  the  worst  of  the  year 
does  not  necessarily  command  for  it  a laborious 
examination  at  the  hands  of  the  reviewer.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  it  seems  important  to  com- 
ment at  length  upon  a book  which  is  not  only  the 
worst  of  its  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen,  but  is  a par- 
ticularly flaring  type  of  a kind  of  novel  which  ought  to 
be  abated  as  a public  nuisance. 

An  orphan  girl  of  seventeen,  living  with  a Lady 
Diana,  who  is  indifferently  described  as  her  grand- 
mother and  her  aunt,  has  built  for  herself  an  altar  in  a 
secret  wooded  glade.  “The  altar  stood  there  night 
and  day,  night  and  day.”  Over  it  was  the  big  word 
“ Charity,”  worked  in  scarlet  berries,  and  at  its  foot  lay 
a Bible  with  an  old  mildew  cover  spoilt  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  girl  goes  every  day  to  this  altar,  reading 
favourite  texts,  and  thinking  of  “lovely  things”;  at 
night  she  goes  to  bed  “ with  the  mysterious  smile  still 
on  her  lips,  the  expression  of  one  who  has  a secret 
they  [$zic]  will  not  tell.”  One  day  a strange  man  comes 
and  asks  her  “ What  is  life  ? ” “ What  is  friendship  ? ” 
and  other  questions,  and  then  answers  them  for  her  at 
notable  length.  “ Love,”  he  tells  her,  “ is  the  greatest 
curse  of  mankind,”  at  which  she  “looked  bewildered.” 
He  has  equally  striking  remarks  to  make.  “ Happiness 
is  coming  to  an  end  with  civilization,”  he  affirms,  and, 
again,  “ friendship  between  man  and  woman  must  turn 
into  love,  and  love  again  into  nausea.”  Despite  this 
conviction,  he  assures  her  that  “you  must  love  first, 
you  cannot  escape  it,  your  religion  is  worth  nothing  till 
you  have  loved”;  hearing  which,  “drop  by  drop,  as 
life-blood  ebbs  away,  she  felt  all  vanishing  that  had 
been  her  mainstay.”  This  is  not  the  way  that  main- 
stays usually  disappear,  but  Eileen  was  peculiar. 

“ So  it  was  all  at  an  end — the  altar  and  the  flowers 
and  the  purity — and  a great  longing  came  in  its  stead.” 
It  was  a husband  that  Eileen  was  longing  for,  and 
fortunately  there  was  one  ready  to  hand.  A noble 
kinsman  despatches  to  the  grandmother  “ one  of  the 
best  partis  in  England,”  a young  man  “who  knows 
nothing  except  that  I wish  him  to  kiss  for  me  the  hand 
which  distance  prevents  my  doing  in  person.”  Eileen 
was  so  excited  when  he  came  that  “ she  could  not  have 
told  you  if  his  eyes  were  blue  or  black  or  his  voice  soft 
or  loud.  She  was  swamped  by  novelty,  by  pretty 
clothes  and  distant  dreams  of  motherhood.”  Alan 
Delawney  is  a decent  and  docile  young  fellow,  who 
comes  prepared  to  marry  the  bride  selected  for  him, 
and  does  marry  her  without  ado.  “ ‘ Are  you  not 
happy?’  her  your.g  husband  asked  her  often,  and  she 
lay  against  his  heart  and  kissed  him  ; for  she  had 
naught  else,  and  he  was  happy  because  he  fancied  that 
woman’s  kisses  mean  love.”  But  in  reality  she  was 
wondering  who  else  had  lain  against  that  heart.  “ There 
came  a great  rage  in  her  heart,  a great  disbelief  in  all 
things,  a bitter  humiliation  in  being  a woman.”  Under 
the  stress  of  these  emotions,  she  discussed  the  whole 
subject  quite  frankly  with  a dairymaid  who  comes 
along.  Her  agitation  is  so  profound  that  it  eventually 
impels  the  dairymaid  to  talk  in  a surprising  dialect — - 
part  Cockney,  part  Scotch,  although  she  had  begun  in 
excellent  English.  “ From  that  day  Eileen  tried  to 
forget  ” ; but  the  trouble  was  that  her  husband’s  “ soul 
did  not  soar  above  the  rearing  of  pheasants,  the  letting 
of  farms,  or  a drive  in  a smart  dogcart  to  the  county 
assizes.  A real  Englishman  at  heart  is  distinctly 
middle-class  in  his  tastes.  The  Englishman  who  loves 
art  and  society  and  luxury  and  love  and  poetry  is  not 
a real  Englishman,  but  a thing  to  be  derided  at  [sic]  by 
the  real  Englishman.”  So  “ slowly  but  surely  their 
lives  were  drifting  apart  ” ; but  there  comes  a “ glorious 
respite  ” in  the  shape  of  a baby. 

A year  later  they  go  up  to  London.  “ Eileen,  with 
her  wild  strange  beauty  and  dreamy  ways,  was  im- 
mensely ‘ taken  up,’  as  the  phrase  is,  and  with  the 
strange  adaptiveness  of  women  she  fell  into  her  position 
as  a social  success  in  a few  days.”  But,  alas!  “Alan 
did  not  shine  in  society.”  He  had  become  more  a 


“real  Englishman”  than  ever.  He  was  “horribly 
provincial,  he  wished  to  pay  calls  with  her,  and,  worse 
crime  of  all,  he  stayed  at  home  on  Sundays  when  her 
little  court  surrounded  her.  Of  this  she  had  openly 
complained.  . . . The  good  soul  could  not  understand 
the  Bohemianism,  the  ‘ wish  to  live  ’ which  was  born 
in  her,  to  have  emotions,  experiences,  to  understand 
and  a great  thirst  to  be  loved  as  she  wished  to  be 
loved,  passionately,  blindly,  with  the  devotion  of  the 
hero  of  a romance — and  few  Englishmen  are  like  that.” 
This  was  bad  enough,  but  he  was  also  so  old-fashioned  : 
“ He  stared  if  you  mentioned  Sarasate  or  Paderewski.” 
Worst  of  all,  he  disliked  her  having  her  dog  on  the 
dining-room  sofa  at  meal-times — “ and  all  the  time  the 
orthodox  world  blamed  her  for  not  trying  to  please  her 
husband  by  sending  the  dog  to  the  kennels,  but  none 
blamed  him  for  not  trying  to  please  her  by  putting  up 
with  the  dog  in  the  house.”  Clearly,  with  a husband 
like  that,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a lover. 

This  essential  personage  is  found  at  the  dinner-table  of 
“ one  of  those  amiable  Jewesses  whose  houses  are  more 
recherche  than  Marlborough  House.”  His  name  is  Ivor 
Desborough.  “He  was  innately  ambitious,  so  ambi- 
tious that  he  would  have  sacrificed  man,  woman,  or 
child  had  they  come  between  him  and  his  ambition. 
His  object  in  life  was  to  be  the  lover  of  a leader  of 
society,  but  this  had  not  yet  come  off.”  While  this 
gentleman  awaited  the  fruition  of  his  loftier  aims,  he 
relieved  the  tedium  with  the  seduction  of  Eileen.  He 
lost  no  time.  “ ‘ Are  you  happy  ? ’ he  asked  her,  as  he 
ladled  potage  Printanier  into  his  mouth.”  He  pleased 
her  vastly,  and  she  conversed  freely  with  him  “in  that 
piping,  childlike  voice  which  made  her  impertinence  so 
seductive  and  hid  so  cleverly  the  deep-thinking  nature 
beneath.”  They  could  hardly  have  reached  the  fish 
before  confidences  began.  “ ‘ Who  do  you  belong  to 
here  ? ’ asked  the  young  man  with  terrible  effrontery.” 
Eileen  blushed,  not  at  the  grammar  of  her  new  acquaint- 
ance, but  at  the  necessity  of  indicating  Alan,  sitting 
opposite,  “in  the  honest  dull  heaviness  of  the  God- 
fearing English  Squire.”  “ She  felt  a feeling  of  irrita- 
tion, almost  of  shame,  that  she  belonged  to  such  a 
commonplace  man.” 

Soon  Ivor  Desborough  declared  himself.  “ She  was 
perfectly  happy  at  his  confession  of  love.  The  thought 
of  disloyalty  to  her  husband  never  crossed  her  thoughts.” 
Moreover,  “ A lover  is  always  ready  to  act  as  a husband, 
a husband  very  seldom  acts  as  a lover.  If  they  did, 
how  different  the  world  would  be  ! All  marriages 
turn  on  that.”  We  will  not  follow  in  detail  the  in- 
trigue for  which  the  reader’s  admiring  sympathy  seems 
everywhere  to  be  asked.  After  it  has  gone  on  for  a 
while,  Eileen  has  a mood  of  revulsion,  or  repentance — 
one  hardly  knows  which.  “Without  knowing  it,  she 
was  getting  to  loathe  the  presence  of  Ivor.  She  was  so 
happy  with  her  husband  and  child  ” ! She  was  back 
again  in  the  country,  only  occasionally  stealing  to  town 
to  meet  the  seducer,  and  she  had  half  a mind  to  reform 
altogether.  But  the  husband  was  tqo  “ dull” — or  was 
it  God-fearing  ? — to  comprehend  the  delicacies  of  the 
situation;  they  continued  to  “drift  more  and  more 
apart,  just  as  much  from  his  fault  as  from  hers.”  She 
loved  to  breakfast  in  bed  and  take  long  walks  by  moon- 
light, but  he  insisted  upon  “ the  iron  rod  of  regularity 
and  convention.”  Then  came  up  the  old  question  of 
her  dogs,  too,  and  moreover  there  was  a good  deal  of 
dust  on  the  furniture,  and  he  spoke  about  it.  In  reality, 
we  are  assured,  “his  house  was  as  well  ordained  as 
any  other,  and  if  there  was  not  all  the  punctuality 
and  all  the  firm  iron  regularity  that  constituted 
life,  there  was  beauty  and  infinite  charm  in  his  home, 
which  there  had  never  been  before,  and  a few  kind 
words,  oh  so  few,  would  have  made  a loving,  good 
wife.  Oh  ! ye  who  are  so  prone  to  fault-finding,  who 
drive  others  to  despair  by  a system  of  moral  rule,  try  a 
little  encouragement  and  help  for  a change,  and  see 
what  that  will  do.”  But  no  such  tender  assistance  was 
forthcoming  from  Alan,  and  so  nothing  came  of  his 
wife’s  sweet  impulse  to  abandon  her  adulterous  re- 
lation. It  is  admitted  that  the  husband  meant  well,  but 
nonetheless  “he  was  crushing  all  the  merry  life  out 
of  her,  all  the  belief  in  goodness  and  charity  and  re- 
ligion, the  thought  of  holy  things  which  to  her  had 
been  the  very  sap  of  her  being.”  The  lady’s  hard- 
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ships  did  not  end  here.  Not  only  did  she  feel  that  the 
religious  part  of  her  nature  was  suffering  from  her 
husband’s  behaviour  about  the  dogs  and  the  dust,  but 
she  was  tortured  by  fears  of  losing  her  paramour. 
“ She  knew  that  her  fear  of  detection,  her  love  for  her 
child,  her  esteem  for  her  husband,  made  her  more  un- 
satisfactory to  her  lover  than  other  women  would  have 
been.”  She  exhibited  jealousy.  “ Scenes  ensued  as 
all  lovers  have,  but  the  making  up  was  always  the 
sweetest  moment.” 

At  last  there  is  a crisis.  Eileen  and  Ivor  have  stolen 
the  chance  to  dine  alone  at  a riverside  hotel.  They  are 
startled  by  a loud,  peremptory  knocking  at  the  door. 
He  springs  forward  and  turns  the  key  ; she  clings  to 
him  “ as  any  weak  thing  clings  to  a stronger  : there 
was  no  reproach  in  her  looks  and  words,  only  a face 
that  expressed  the  certainty  of  all  things  terrible  ; and 
meanwhile  the  knock  was  redoubled  and  repeated  again 
and  again.”  But  even  in  this  wild  moment  she  per- 
ceives that  he  is  not  behaving  well.  Instead  of  any 
“attempt  to  soothe  her,  to  quiet  the  agony  of  her 
heart,”  “there  is  wrath  and  irritation  in  his  voice.” 
What  he  says  to  her  is  this  : “For  God’s  sake  keep 
quiet  ; if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  I will  marry 
you  ! ” For  some  unexplained  reason  this  worked  a 
complete  revolution  in  her  mind.  “ In  one  moment 
she  saw  the  folly  of  her  life,  the  emptiness  of  a liaison ,” 
&c.,  and  for  her  “there  was  a sudden  end  of  all 
romance,  poetry,  passion.”  It  turns  out  that  it  was 
only  a waiter  knocking  at  the  door,  “accompanied  by 
a sardonic  grin,”  but  the  game  is  ended.  Eileen 
swoons,  and  is  thereafter  ill  for  many  days.  When  she 
recovers  her  moral  renovation  is  quite  complete.  Alan 
was  “most  kind,”  and  “she,  having  a most  grateful 
and  loving  disposition,  was  happy  at  his  kindness, 
though  each  kind  word  stabbed  her  conscience  as  with 
a knife.” 

There  is  more  of  the  story,  but  the  rest  hardly 
demands  recapitulation.  A revengeful  nurse  tries  to 
ruin  Eileen  by  showing  one  of  Ivor’s  letters  to  Alan, 
and  she  throws  herself  into  a pond,  but  is  rescued,  and 
as  her  husband  has  not  credited  the  tale  of  her  infamy, 
she  begins  to  love  him  deeply.  But  just  as  “ the  rest- 
less spirit  of  the  Eileen  of  the  altar,  the  artistic,  poetic 
spirit,  the  will-o’-the-wisp  nature,  was  settling  down  to 
the  opaque  and  colourless  evenness  of  a British  matron’s 
bliss,  the  end  came  rapid  and  terrible.”  They  bring 
Alan  home  dead,  shot  through  and  through  with  his 
own  gun,  whilst  he  was  getting  over  a hedge  of  one 
of  his  own  fields,  and  Eileen  refuses  to  be  comforted, 
“ for  she  had  lost  what  never  could  come  back.” 

This  running  sketch  of  the  narrative  gives  a very 
inadequate  notion  of  the  book  as  a whole.  The  long 
digressions  with  which  it  is  padded,  and  which  are 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  story,  are  as  full  of  vile 
taste,  bad  grammar,  and  extraordinary  wrong-headed- 
ness as  the  passages  we  have  quoted.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a sentence:  “Yet  a.  man  should  remember 
that  a woman  opens  a page  where  he  closes  it,  that  her 
wild  oats  are  sown  after  marriage  and  not  before,  and 
probably  does  her  as  little  harm  as  it  does  the  man,  and 
now  that  women  are  leading  almost  the  life  of  men  as 
far  as  responsibility  and  hard  work  and  freedom  are 
concerned,  the  wild  oats  will  follow,  are  probably  follow- 
ing now  ” — which  is  a fair  sample  of  the  illiterate  and 
vicious  nonsense  which  fills  60  pages  out  of  the  240. 
One  is  at  a loss  to  say  whether  the  language,  the 
story,  or  the  maudlin  declaration  of  views  which 
furnishes  a setting  for  the  tale  is  most  offensive. 

There  is  a rumour  that  the  pseudonym  “ Lucas 
Cleeve  ” masks  the  identity  of  a lady  of  position, 
although  no  name  has  been  specifically  mentioned.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  credit  such  a report,  yet  there  are 
signs  which  give  us  pause.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing 
conclusive  about  the  fact  that  “ Epicurus,”  like  its 
predecessor  “The  Woman  Who  Wouldn’t,”  could  not 
find  a publisher  until  the  author  printed  and  bound  the 
edition  at  her  own  expense  ; that  happens  to  authors 
who  are  not  ladies  of  position.  But  in  the  “ Pall  Mall 
Gazette  ” of  29  August  there  was  a long  review  of  this 
“ Epicurus,”  praising  it  in  terms  which  would  have 
been  appropriate  for  a second  George  Eliot,  and 
decreeing  for  this  malarial  rubbish  “endurance  as  well 
as  celebrity  ” — and  this  sets  one  thinking 


CHLOROFORM  v.  ETHER. 

“The  ‘Lancet’  and  the  Hyderabad  Commissions  on 
Chloroform.”  London:  “ Lancet  ” Office.  1896. 

ALTHOUGH  knowledge  of  ana:sthetics  has  advanced 
so  far  from  the  chemical  side  that  the  anajsthetic 
action  of  new  bodies  has  been  predicted  before  the 
bodies  had  actually  been  made  in  the  laboratory,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  physiological  knowledge  is  even 
sufficiently  complete  for  practical  purposes.  We  know 
that  the  volatile  anaesthetics,  like  chloroform,  ether, 
and  laughing-gas,  when  absorbed  by  the  blood  from 
the  lungs,  rapidly  produce  that  temporary  change  in  the 
brain  we  call  unconsciousness.  In  most  cases  recovery 
occurs  in  a very  short  time  after  administration  of  the 
vapour  ; but  cases  recur  in  which  death  takes  place, 
sometimes  from  the  anaesthetic  alone,  before  the 
operation  has  been  begun,  sometimes  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  not  infrequently  shortly  after  it.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  a patient  runs  far  less  risk  with  an 
anaesthetic  in  all  the  graver  surgical  cases  than  if.  he 
attempted  to  bear  the  operation  without  a drug,  or 
trusted  alone  the  vis  medicatrix  natures.  Above  all, 
there  are  a multitude  of  minor  surgical  operations  of 
immense  convenience  to  the  patient,  but  not  bearing 
directly  on  his  chances  of  life.  These,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  would  not  be  performed  without  an 
anaesthetic,  and  yet  the  employment  of  such  at  the 
present  time  introduces  a slight  though  distinct  risk. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  cases  occur  annually, 
and  although  the  recorded  deaths  amount  only  to  a few 
hundreds  since  the  introduction  of  chloroform,  yet  each 
of  these  must  be  attributed  directly  to  an  anaesthetic. 
It  is  a matter  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  slighter 
and  more  severe  operations  alike  that  the  anaesthetic 
involving  least  risk,  most  under  the  control  of  the 
doctor,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  should  be 
employed. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a drug,  potent  enough 
to  storm  the  citadels  of  sensation,  should  be  absolutely 
without  risk.  But  even  in  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases 
there  is  an  interval  at  least  of  minutes  between  the 
administration  of  the  drug  and  the  occurrence  of  death  : 
in  most  cases  there  are  physical  signs  that  the  brain  is 
being  assaulted  too  rudely.  It  is  here  that  physiology 
should  speak,  telling  the  avenues  by  which  death 
approaches,  in  order  that  the  administrator  may  watch 
for  it  in  the  gate.  And  it  is  here  that  physiology  up 
to  the  present  has  failed  to  satisfy. 

For  all  major  operations,  and  for  minor  operations 
lasting  more  than  a few  seconds,  the  choice  lies  practi- 
cally between  chloroform  and  ether.  As  to  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  these,  opinion  is  divided  almost  geogra- 
phically, London  and  the  provinces  favouring  ether ; 
while  in  Scotland  there  is  a great  preponderance  in 
favour  of  chloroform,  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
nationality  of  Sir  James  Simpson.  Ether  is  admittedly 
much  less  pleasant  to  take,  and  its  after  results  are 
usually  more  disagreeable.  But  English  surgeons 
assert  that  it  is  much  safer,  and  certainly  the  English 
statistics  of  the  use  of  chloroform  support  the  English 
view.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  experience  of 
chloroform  has  been  much  more  favourable. 

Up  to  1888'  Surgeon-Major  Lawrie,  M.B.,  of  the 
Indian  Medical  Service  and  Principal  of  the  Hyderabad 
Medical  School,  had  followed  the  Scotch  traditions  in 
an  enormous  series  of  cases  with  remarkable  success. 
He  maintained  that  the  English  want  of  success  with 
chloroform  was  due  to  an  erroneous  physiological  theory 
of  its  action.  It  was  taught  that  the  dangerous  effects 
were  first  on  the  heart,  and  that  during  the  administra- 
tion it  was  important  to  concentrate  attention  upon  the 
pulse.  The  Indian  expert  maintained  that  chloroform 
poisoning  began  by  action  upon  the  centres  in  the  brain 
that  control  respiration,  and  he  attributed  his  own 
marvellous  success  to  the  fact  that  he  watched  in  the 
first  place  for  changes  in  respiration.  Hoping  by  physio- 
logical experiments  to  convince  the  medical  faculty  of 
the  truth  of  his  interpretation,  he  persuaded  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad  to  provide  means  for  a series  of  experi- 
ments. The  Nizam  was  generous  ; the  experiments 
were  made,  and  the  report  of  the  first  chloroform  Com- 
mission fully  confirmed  the  Surgeon-Major’s  views.  In 
London,  however,  the  report  was  treated  with  about  the 
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measure  of  respect  that  would  be  given  to  a proposal  to 
place  the  fees  of  West-end  physicians  under  control  by 
the  London  County  Council.  The  Major  stuck  to  his 
guns,  the  Nizam  was  still  more  generous,  and  a 
second  Commission  on  a much  more  extended  scale 
was  arranged  for.  The  “ Lancet,”  as  a leading 
representative  of  orthodox  medical  opinion,  was  in- 
vited to  appoint  an  English  commissioner,  who  for  a 
handsome  fee  was  to  go  to  India  and  aid  in  the  work. 
The  “Lancet”  nominated  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  F.R.S., 
perhaps  the  leading  London  authority  on  the  influence 
of  drugs.  The  new  Commission  carried  out  a very 
large  series  of  experiments,  and  drew  up  an  elaborate 
and  unanimous  report.  In  every  way  they  confirmed 
the  results  of  Surgeon  Lawrie’s  own  experience  and  of 
the  first  Commission.  They  decided  that  the  only  object 
of  the  administrator  while  producing  anaesthesia  was  to 
see  that  “the  respiration  was  not  interfered  with,”  and 
they  drew  up  a series  of  practical  rules  for  administra- 
tion, assuring  all  that,  were  these  obeyed,  “ chloroform 
might  be  given  in  any  case  requiring  an  operation  with 
perfect  ease  and  absolute  safety  so  as  to  do  good  with- 
out the  risk  of  evil.” 

Here  it  would  have  seemed  was  the  end  of  the  matter, 
and  the  patients  of  England  might  have  expected  in 
future  to  be  submitted  only  to  the  comparative  comfort 
of  chloroform.  But  a profession  was  not  going  to  dis- 
card what  had  been  taught  in  the  hospital  schools  at 
the  bidding  of  a “ Black  Man’s  ” Commissions.  And  so 
the  “Lancet”  appointed  a third  Commission,  which 
was  not  to  trouble  about  experiment,  but  to  sit 
in  an  office  and  tabulate  the  answers  to  schedules 
and  extracts  from  the  hospital  reports  of  the  last 
half-century.  We  have  studied  this  report  with 
the  greatest  care,  but  we  cannot  regard  it  as  bringing 
forward  evidence  at  all  comparable  with  that  of 
the  Indian  Commissions.  Answers  to  schedules  and 
extracts  from  case-books  are  of  little  value  unless  the 
attention  of  a skilled  observer  has  been  directed  during 
the  operation  to  the  special  points  at  issue.  In  cases 
of  this  kind  the  general  conclusions  depend  directly 
upon  the  value  of  the  particular  facts.  However,  there 
the  report  is,  and  English  doctors  may  continue  to 
neglect  the  results  of  the  Indian  Commission,  relying 
on  the  results  extracted  from  schedules  rather  than  on 
those  obtained  directly  by  competent  observers.  The 
“Lancet”  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  enterprise  in 
publishing  in  convenient  form  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  English  public,  if  it  please,  may  congratulate 
itself  that  its  medical  advisers  are  not  lightly  to  be 
turned  from  their  traditional  ways  by  laboratory  ex- 
periments. 

LITERARY  ANAESTHESIA. 

“ Here  and  There  Memories.”  By  H.  R.  N.  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

THE  grandfatherly  tolerance  and  imperturbable 
kindliness  of  the  “ Spectator,”  even  in  dealing 
with  bores  and  dullards  of  the  most  intolerable  kind, 
often  excite  our  admiration,  and  sometimes  even  our 
envy,  of  a temperament  for  which,  we  fear,  we  are  not 
ourselves  conspicuous.  To  be  able  to  suffer  fools 
gladly  is  an  enviable  quality  when  rightly  viewed,  but 
it  certainly  sometimes  becomes  exasperating  in  the 
extreme  to  those  who  are  themselves  not  endowed 
with  that  grace.  There  is,  perhaps,  only  one  thing 
more  irritating  than  the  conscious  display  of  tact,  and 
that  is  excessive  and  unprovokable  forbearance.  The 
“Spectator”  of  29  August  gives  a column  of  review 
to  a work  entitled  “ Here  and  There  Memories,”  by 
H.  R.  N.  It  owns  that  the  book  “ annoys  you  on  every 
page  with  some  needless  outrage  on  grammar,”  its 
French  is  execrable,  and  its  index  is  “composed  upon 
the  plan  of  throwing  all  the  entries  into  a hat  and  letting 
them  fall  out  as  they  will.”  Yet  the  “Spectator” 
adds  : “ It  is  never  dull  ....  it  has  the  impulsive 
charm  of  anecdotage  ....  you  can  but  turn  over  the 
page  with  curiosity  and  amusement.”  The  only  curi- 
osity about  the  work  is  the  fact  that  a person  who 
never  acquired  a decent  education,  who  never  had 
experiences  of  any  interest,  and  who,  if  he  had,  would 
have  been  quite  incapable  of  recording  them,  should 
have  spoiled  400  pages  of  excellent  paper  by  maunder- 


ings  which  are  sometimes  offensive,  always  dull,  and 
full  of  errors  which  we  should  have  thought  even  the 
compositors  would  have  corrected  : such  as  assinine, 
noctis  ambrosia , ehew,  prescribed  (for  proscribed),  et 
cetera,  euphonism,  erase,  sponianiety,  not  to  mention 
innumerable  blunders  in  modern  foreign  languages. 
The  only  amusement  to  be  got  from  its  perusal  is  that 
which  some  minds  take  from  seeing  a drunken  man 
staggering  down  the  street — and  surely  not  of  such  is 
the  refined  and  scholarly  “Spectator.”  No;  the  only 
explanation  is  the  exasperating  quality  of  tolerance. 
“Here,”  said  the  “Spectator,”  “is  quite  the  most 
miserable  trash  that  ever  was  printed  : let  us  show 
that  to  us  nothing  is  common  or  unclean.”  H.  R.  N. 
boasts  in  the  introduction  that  he  has  “ some  thou- 
sand ” of  stories  which  may  not  be  printed  in  this 
country.  He  must  be  a delightful  companion 
if  they  are  worse  (or,  as  he  would  say,  better)  than 
those  with  which  he  has  favoured  us.  His  anecdotes 
are  thrown  out  without  any  method  or  principle,  like 
the  jests  of  Joe  Miller.  Most  of  them  have  little  or  no 
meaning,  and  these  are  the  least  objectionable.  In 
some  the  point  is  quite  spoiled  in  the  telling,  as  in  the 
story  of  “Little  Hawkeye,”  on  p.  100.  Others  are 
obviously  quite  incredible  ; but,  as  was  said  of  another 
anecdotist,  “ though  a determined  liar,  he  does  not 
keep  his  lies  in  salt  ; they  are  never  fresh.”  Yet  the 
good  “Spectator”  writes,  “A  most  careful  reading 
has  only  revealed  one  palpable  chestnut.”  Apparently 
no  one  ever  tells  the  “ Spectator  ” — bless  his  kind  old 
heart  ! — any  stories,  except  pretty  tales  about  the  saga- 
city of  dogs  and  cats.  A very  hasty  skimming  of  these 
pages  has  presented  to  us  a dozen  tales  of  the  most 
castaneous  description.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  which  of  them  it  was  which  was  not  new  to  the 
“ Spectator.”  We  are  compelled  to  assent  to  some  of 
H.  R.  N.’s  political  reflections  ; we  need  not  go  beyond 
the  profound  aphorism  on  p.  31,  “The  Irish  people 
are  not  English.”  But  when  he  allows  himself  to  make 
literary  comments  he  is  curiously  wrong.  He  denies 
all  insight  into  the  Irish  national  character  to  Lover. 
If  we  were  asked  who  had  most  happily  hit  it  off  in  a 
few  words,  we  should  point  to  him  who  described  his 
fellow-countrymen  as 

“ Fightin’  like  divils  for  conciliation, 

And  hatin’  each  other  for  the  love  of -God,” 
and  who  made  his  peasant  glorify  the  moon  because 
“ She  gives  us  her  light  all  by  night  in  the  dark  ; 
While  the  sun  shines  by  day,  when  we  all  know  by  nature 
There’s  quite  light  enough,  as  is  plain  to  remark.” 
But,  like  Jack  Costigan,  whom  he  seems  to  have 
resembled  in  many  ways,  our  anecdotist  seems  to  him- 
self a very  fine  fellow  indeed— jealous  in  honour,  sudden 
and  quick  in  quarrel.  He  was  arrested  by  mistake 
during  the  viceroyalty  of  the  late  Duke  of  Abercorn. 
On  being  released  from  a very  brief  restraint,  he  left 
a message  for  the  Viceroy  that  he  would  certainly 
shoot  him  in  the  event  of  any  harm  to  his  wife, 
“then  expecting  her  accouchement.”  How  exactly 
what  Costigan  would  have  done,  and  with  what 
gusto  and  what  abundant  liquor  he  would  have  re- 
lated it  in  the  “Back  Kitchen”!  “ Sorr,  did  I ever 
tell  ye  of  me  cartel  of  defoiance  to  the  Juke?  Mr. 
Bowes,  tell  the  weethor  to  bring  punch.”  He  is  quite 
de  haut  en  bas,  not  only  with  the  “ nobilitee,”  but  with 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  professions,  whom 
this  descendant  of  the  Irish  kings  naturally  despises. 
Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  is  pronounced  to  be  quite  the 
intellectual  inferior  of  one  “John  Ray,”  a demented 
Belfast  solicitor  ; and  he  cannot  tell  the  best  of  Lord 
Morris’s  stories  on  account  of  “ their  general  Rabelesian 
[mc]  flavour.”  Himself  he  always  describes  as  an  Admir- 
able Crichton,  who  has  been  everywhere,  known  every- 
body, done  everything,  and  been  universally  courted 
and  admired.  A.nd  this  is  the  character  on  whom  the 
cultured  “Spectator”  can  look  without  aversion, 
medicined  by  some  drowsy  syrup  into  a strange  and 
sweet  anaesthesia.  The  stern  old  Pagan  admonition — 
“Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur  ” — 
becomes  doubly  weighty  when  we  reach  the  threat  with 
which  H.  R.  N.  makes  his  bow  : — “ Should  the  wares  I 
bring  find  a ready  market,  I shall  gladly  draw  again  on 
stores  not  appreciably  lessened  by  the  contents  of  the 
foregone  pages.” 
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MR.  QUILLER-COUCH  AS  CRITIC. 

“ Adventures  in  Criticism.”  By  .A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 
London  : Cassell  & Co.  1896. 

THESE  are  little  shadows  that  fly  across  the  field  of 
literature  and  diversify  the  prospect.  While  such 
towering’  forms  as  those  of  Hall  Caine,  Ian  Maclaren, 
Marie  Corelli  rise  like  the  mountains  which  guard  our 
native  land,  it  is  pleasant  to  watch  how  their  heights 
and  hollows  are  flecked  by  the  light  and  shade  of 
passing  opinion.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch’s  criticisms, 
chosen  from  a larger  number  contributed  to  the 
“ Speaker,”  are  only  the  easy  lucubrations  of  a scholar 
and  a gentleman,  and  as  such  are  of  no  importance  ; 
but  great  names,  from  the  author  of  “ The  Canterbury 
Tales”  to  the  author  of  “ The  Manxman,”  glorify  his 
pages,  and  the  lover  of  English  letters  can  never  feel 
weary  while  in  the  presence  of  his  Chaucer  or  his 
Caine.  Douglas  Jerrold,  as  the  reviewer  reminds  us, 
assured  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  that  when  her  time  came 
to  enter  Heaven,  Shakspeare  would  greet  her  with  the 
first  kiss  of  welcome  “ even  should  her  husband  be 
present”  ; he  surmises  that  the  first  to  greet  Professor 
Skeat,  under  like  happy  circumstances,  will  be  Chaucer. 
Perhaps  when  Hall  Caine,  who  has  already  outsoared 
the  shadow  of  our  night,  remembers  the  “ shock  of 
delight,  or  rather  the  growing  sense  of  delighted 
amazement,”  with  which  “ Q ” read  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  “The  Manxman,”  he  will  rise  from  his  throne, 
“ built  beyond  mortal  thought,  far  in  the  Unapparent,” 
to  salute  his  reviewer  and  perform  the  introductions  of 
immortality. 

From  Professor  Skeat’s  “Chaucer  ”Mr.  Quiller-Couch 
passes  to  a reprint  of  “The  Passionate  Pilgrim,”  with 
which  reprint  we  are  unacquainted.  The  Shakspearian 
volume — so  readers  of  the  “Speaker”  were  informed — - 
“contains  twenty-one  numbers,  besides  that  lofty  dirge, 
so  unapproachably  solemn,  ‘ The  Phoenix  and  the 
Turtle.’  ” The  twenty-one  numbers  should  be  twenty,  for 
“Good  night,  good  rest”  and  “ Lord,  how  mine  eyes 
throw  gazes  to  the  east”  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
poem,  but  “ Q ” is  not  the  first  to  make  this  little  slip. 
We  imagine,  however,  that  no  one  anticipated  him  in 
the  discovery  of  the  “lofty  dirge,  so  unapproachably 
solemn  ” in  Jaggard’s  surreptitious  collection.  It  ap- 
peared notin  “The  Passionate  Pilgrim,”  but  in  that 
highly-perplexing  volume  of  1601,  Chester’s  “ Love’s 
Martyr  ; or,  Rosalin’s  Complaint,”  with  which  its  theme 
is  connected.  If  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  can  suggest  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  unsolved  riddle  of  Chester’s  poem, 
with  its  attendant  verses  by  a group  of  eminent 
Elizabethans,  he  will  have  earned  the  thanks  of  his 
fellow-students  in  literature.  It  is  easily  accessible  in 
Dr.  Grosart’s  reprint. 

We  cannot  understand  how  “ Q ” came  to  speak  of 
“the  wretched  insufficiency”  of  the  editions  of  Samuel 
Daniel.  The  poems  of  Daniel  appeared,  not  many 
years  since,  in  Dr.  Grosart’s  stately  quartos,  and  we 
can  now  congratulate  the  learned  editor  on  having  com- 
pleted his  task  by  the  addition  of  Daniel’s  prose. 

“ Q’s  ” printers  are  probably  responsible  for  “ Paolrz 
Giovio  ” on  p.  52  ; but  we  think,  if  he  cared  to  exhibit 
the  chronology  of  the  Elizabethan  poet  to  readers  of 
the  “ Speaker,”  he  might  have  ascertained  that  the  date 
of  the  “Complaint  of  Rosamond”  was  1592 — not,  as 
he  states  it,  1594.  He  quotes  the  lines  on  Daniel  from 
the  “ Skialetheia  ” of  Edward  Guilpin,  but  under  the 
supposition  that  the  book  is  a collection  of  epigrams  by 
unknown  contributors. 

Such  are  the  accidents  of  literary  journalism,  and  we 
note  them  only  to  quicken  the  conscience  of  the 
journalist  who  reprints  his  hasty  leaves.  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch  writes  with  true  enjoyment  and  sound  judgment 
of  Daniel,  of  William  Browne,  of  Thomas  Carew.  No 
one  but  a pedant  could  fail  to  recognize  the  good  fortune 
of  readers  who  are  beguiled  by  his  pleasant  causeries 
into  an  interest  in  our  elder  poets.  His  papers,  he 
tells  his  friend  Mr.  Walkley,  “ are  fragmentary,  by 
force  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  pro- 
duced ; but  perhaps  the  fragments  may  here  and  there 
suggest  the  outline  of  a first  principle.”  Such  a first 
principle  is  outlined  in  a paper  on  “ The  Popular  Con- 
ception of  a Poet.”  Poets,  according  to  the  popular  con- 
ception, “start  with  their  heads  full  of  great  thoughts, 


and  are  from  the  first  occupied  rather  with  their  matter 
than  with  the  manner  of  expressing  it.”  According  to 
“Q,”  some  of  the  highest  poets — Shakspeare,  for  ex- 
ample, and  Virgil — began  with  the  love  of  expression, 
and  intent  to  be  artists  in  words,  and  came  through  ex- 
pression to  profound  thoughts.  We  venture  to  think 
that  the  division  of  matter  and  style  is  made  some- 
what too  crudely ; style  is  itself  a literary  thought, 
and  a thought  of  deep  significance.  A painter’s 
subject — suppose  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
or  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin — is  not  the 

sole  matter  of  his  picture  ; there  are  also  the  arrange- 
ment of  lines  and  the  harmony  of  colours  which  express 
his  characteristic  feeling.  These  constitute  part,  and 
no  unimportant  part,  of  his  artistic  idea.  In  like 
manner  the  arrangement  of  coloured  words  and  metrical 
harmonies  by  a poet  constitutes  part  of  the  literary 
idea  ; and  it  is  the  part  which  is  most  intimate  to  the 
poet’s  mind  and  feeling,  for  it  expresses  or  involves  his 
sense  of  beauty.  Before  he  has  gained  that  experience 
of  life  which  enables  him  to  handle  objective  matter 
with  mastery,  he  is  in  possession  of  the  matter  derivable 
from  his  own  genius.  Even  this  may  not  be  fully 
possessed  at  the  outset  ; he  gropes  to  find  himself,  and 
often  finds  himself  through  a process  of  discipleship  to 
others.  The  peculiar  compositions  of  feeling  which 
express  his  special  gift  are  in  due  time  discovered,  or 
discover  themselves  ; and  these  are  afterwards  applied 
to  matter  wholly  objective.  But  from  the  first  he  had 
great  thoughts  to  express  ; he  had  that  intangible 
matter,  often  more  important  and  not  less  real  than  the 
facts  of  the  external  world,  which  can  only  be  made 
sensible  through  style. 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  whatever  his  politics  may  be,  is  a 
courageous  asserter  of  the  principle  of  aristocracy  in 
the  sphere  of  letters.  “ The  public,”  wrote  Mr.  Burgin 
in  the  “ Idler,”  “is  the  supreme  critic”  ; the  “ultimate 
critic,”  declared  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  “ is  the  public.”  “ Q ” 
has  irreverent  mockery  for  the  “Great  Brain  and  Great 
Heart  of  the  Public.”  As  for  poetry,  “ those  who  care 
about  it  are  few,  and  those  who  know  about  it  are 
fewer  ” ; but  an  aristocracy  of  letters  exists,  and  it  is 
by  the  gradual  enforcement  of  the  judgment  of  a 
cultured  few  on  the.  ignorant  and  insensible  many  that 
reputations  are  finally  established.  “ Q ” might,  indeed, 
have  gone  further,  and  have  maintained  that  a writer 
of  original  genius  selects  from  among  the  cultured  few 
a little  group  of  friends  and  lovers  who  have  attained 
the  position  from  which  he  can  carry  them  forward  to 
his  own  point  of  vision  and  speculative  mount.  “It 
is,”  as  Mr.  Gosse  puts  it,  “by  a sustained  effort  of 
bluff  on  the  part  of  the  elect  that  English  poetry  is  kept 
upon  its  high  pedestal  of  honour.” 

EGYPT  UNDER  THE  BRITISH. 

“Egypt  under  the  British.”  By  H.  F.  Wood.  London: 
Chapman  & Hall.  1896. 

MR.  WOOD  has  been  acting  as  correspondent  in 
Egypt  for  the  “Morning  Advertiser”  and  the 
“ Glasgow  Herald,”  but  left  the  country  before  the 
advance  on  Dongola.  He  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  general  feeling  as  to  the  English  occupation  ; but  we 
miss  the  judicial  summing-up  after  hearing  the  evidence 
from  all  sides,  and  we  should  have  been  glad  had  he 
given  decided  expression  to  the  convictions  he  must 
have  formed.  Perhaps  he  was  right  in  attaching  little 
importance  to  that.  Intelligent  Englishmen  have  already 
come  to  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  situation.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  doing  what  might  seem  to  be 
the  right  thing  are  obvious,  and  are  questions  of  very 
practical  politics.  We  have  not  only  to  consider  French 
susceptibilities,  but  are  trammelled  by  the  rash  pledges 
of  the  Gladstone  Government,  inconsiderately  renewed 
by  Conservative  statesmen.  Nor  is  there  any  danger 
of  our  being  suffered  to  forget  them,  for  they  are  said 
to  be  printed  as  a heading  to  each  issue  of  the  two 
leading  opposition  journals. 

Mr.  Wood’s  opinions  are  so  far  unbiassed,  but  he 
seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  English- 
men in  high  places.  There  is  nothing  of  official  in- 
spiration in  his  pages.  But  independent  foreigners 
with  heavy  financial  stakes  appear  to  be  agreed  that  we 
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rrade  a fatal  mistake  in  not  striking  when  the  iron  was 
hot  and  annexing  Egypt  after  Tel-el-Kebir.  There  could 
have  been  no  war  with  France  at  that  time,  and  ere 
this  the  French  might  have  been  more  or  less  reconciled 
to  the  inevitable.  As  it  is,  those  of  them  who  have  no 
pecuniary  interests  in  peace  not  only  rail,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  but  miss  no  opportunity  of  putting 
spokes  in  our  wheels.  The  shifting  Cabinets  in  Paris 
must  truckle  to  the  popular  sentiment.  Not  only  do  they 
turn  a key  upon  the  reserves  locked  up  in  the  treasury, 
but  it  is  significant  that  they  insist  upon  maintaining  a 
separate  postal  service.  They  are  the  only  people  who 
do  so  ; for  all  the  other  nationalities  have  acknow- 
ledged that  the  English-directed  Government  service 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Wood  asked  a Turkish 
sheikh,  sent  specially  from  Constantinople  to  edit  an 
Arabic  journal  run  in  support  of  the  French  malcon- 
tents, whether  as  an  Oriental  patriot  he  approved  of 
the  French  dog-in-the-manger  policy.  The  Sheikh  was 
frank.  He  said  his  desire  was  to  see  Egypt  inde- 
pendent : that,  on  the  whole,  if  it  must  have  foreign 
masters,  he  would  prefer  the  supremacy  of  the  Eng- 
lish : but  as  an  alternative  to  their  establishing  perma- 
nent rule,  he  advocated  anything  that  might  shake 
their  ascendency.  On  which  a rival  editor  acutely 
remarked  that  in  an  independent,  anarchical,  or 
despotic  Egypt,  the  Sheikh’s  journal  for  the  ventilation 
of  imaginary  grievances  would  have  no  circulation  at  all. 
As  things  are,  although  the  fellaheen,  as  good 
Moslems,  profess  they  would  rather  be  under  Moham- 
medan rule,  the  intimation  of  an  immediate  withdrawal 
would  be  the  signal  for  a general  panic.  Mr.  Wood 
found  that,  outside  the  French  colony — which  was  far 
from  harmonious — and  the  fanatical  priesthood,  all 
were  agreed  as  to  the  material  advantages  of  the  occu- 
pation. It  gave  securities  for  the  life  and  property  of 
Europeans ; it  gave  guarantees  to  the  natives  for 
honest  taxation,  fair  irrigation,  and  the  privilege  of 
putting  savings  aside  without  tempting  official  rapacity. 
There  is  one  striking  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the 
sense  of  stability  and  security  on  the  general  prosperity. 
Under  Ismail,  and  during  the  American  war,  Egyptian 
cotton  was  actually  quoted  at  upwards  of  £10  the 
cantar.  Now  the  average  price  is  about  £2,  and  yet 
the  present  proprietor  is  far  better  off ; for  he  can  cal- 
culate his  profits,  and  is  assured  of  keeping  them. 
What  weakens  our  authority,  with  its  influences  for 
more  rapid  progress,  is  the  precarious  tenure  on  which 
we  profess  to  hold  it.  As  the  timid  natives  never  know 
when  they  may  be  left  in  the  lurch,  they  still  truckle  to 
their  old  oppressors,  who  possibly  may  again  be 
their  masters  to-morrow.  Mr.  Wood  was  given 
to  understand  that  many  of  the  native  subordinates  of 
British  officials  still  enriched  themselves  with  bribes  and 
backsheesh  by  working  on  the  fears  of  those  with  whom 
they  come  in  business  relations.  Another  point  that 
forcibly  struck  him  was  the  extreme  unobtrusiveness  of 
the  British  Raj.  As  to  that,  something  may  be  said  on 
both  sides.  But  when  the  handful  of  British  troops  is 
kept  studiously  in  the  background,  and  when  the  British 
colours  are  never  and  nowhere  officially  displayed,  the 
Oriental,  accustomed  to  the  ostentation  of  power,  is 
apt  to  misinterpret  our  attitude  and  undervalue  our 
strength. 

One  of  the  grievances  systematically  put  forward  by 
the  French  is  that  the  English  give  commercial  prefer- 
ence to  their  own  countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  little  grumbling  among  English  traders  and  their 
agents  because  unfair  favour  is  shown  to  foreigners. 
They  say  that  the  heads  of  departments  are  so  sensi- 
tive to  imputations  of  partiality  that  they  will  seldom 
give  a countryman  fair  play  when  a contract  is  being 
put  up  to  competition.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that 
most  of  the  locomotives  on  the  railway  lines  are  made 
in  Belgium,  and  that  Germans  have  had  large  orders 
for  rails  and  machinery.  That  may  be  partly  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians,  like  all  Easterns,  are 
penny  wise.  They  will  content  themselves  with  what 
is  cheap  and  unquestionably  inferior,  rather  than  pay 
a first-rate  price  for  a first-class  article.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  mercantile  dealings  with  private  individuals  are  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Wood  gives  a cheerless  view  of  the  prospects 
of  English  competition.  Whether  we  remain  in  Egypt 
or  abandon  it,  if  our  manufacturers  are  to  hold  their 


own,  apparently  they  must  lower  the  standards  of 
their  workmanship.  A single  instance  may  serve  for 
illustration.  Many  gross  of  good  Birmingham  files 
were  offered  at  a dead  loss  to  secure  a connexion.  They 
were  examined,  approved,  and  after  much  haggling,  re- 
jected for  the  cheap  Belgian  tools  which  speedily  bent 
or  snapped.  Interminable  talk  goes  to  every  bargain  : 
and  when  a well-to-do  rustic  is  commissioned  to 
purchase  a costly  machine  for  his  community,  he 
smokes  and  drinks  coffee  over  the  bargaining,  day 
after  day,  probably  breaking  off  in  the  end  because 
the  price  is  pronounced  excessive.  Advertising  is  of 
no  use,  and  all  the  wholesale  trade  must  be  pushed  by 
travellers.  There,  Mr.  Wood  says,  we  are  at  a decided 
disadvantage.  Most  of  the  agents  for  foreign  houses 
are  fair  linguists,  and  smooth  in  manner  ; whereas  the 
“ bagmen  ” from  England — and  he  talked  with  many 
of  them — were  neither  men  of  the  world  nor  decent 
polyglots.  They  began  with  frank  British  “ brutality  ” 
to  shock  Oriental  prejudices,  so  it  is  only  natural  they 
should  have  indifferent  success  when  they  subsequently 
try  to  soft-sawder  probable  customers.  Nevertheless, 
with  all  our  political  blundering  and  the  national  lack 
of  suavity,  we  see  no  reason  to  lose  heart.  Our  virtues 
and  sterling  qualities  have  more  than  counterbalanced 
our  various  shortcomings.  Our  character  stands  ex- 
ceptionally high  for  commercial  probity.  We  are  dis- 
liked in  certain  quarters  ; but  we  have  made  ourselves 
universally  respected.  More  than  that,  we  are  glad  to 
think  we  are  feared.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  French- 
men admitted  to  Mr.  Wood  that,  if  we  chose  to  stay  in 
Egypt,  there  we  must  remain,  unless  a Concert  of 
Europe  gave  notice  to  quit.  For  France  would  in  no 
circumstances  be  so  insane  as  to  attempt  to  expel  us 
single-handed. 

MORE  HEGEL. 

“ Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy  by  Hegel.” 
Translated  by  Elizabeth  S.  Haldane  and  Francis 
H.  Simson,  M.A.  Vol.  III.  English  and  Foreign 
Philosophical  Library.  London  : Kegan  Paul, 

Trench,  Truebner  & Co.  1896. 

THIS  volume  is  the  history  of  philosophy  from  the 
Apostles’  time  to  Hegel’s  own,  a period  too  great 
to  be  included  in  550  pages.  It  begins  with  some  of 
Hegel’s  least  successful  wrork  and  ends  with  some  of 
his  ripest ; for  the  lectures  were  spread  over  a long 
course  of  years,  during  which  Hegel’s  mind  developed 
and  improved.  But  no  man,  not  even  Hegel,  in  the 
age  of  mere  liberalism  could  entertain  or  utter  thoughts, 
which  come  to  stay,  about  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
lecturer  somehow  felt  this  himself,  for  he  pinches  the 
patristic  philosophers  into  a few  kind  and  clever  pages 
and  dismisses  the  long  roll  of  scholastic  authors  in  less 
than  a hundred  and  fifty.  To  more  modern  ears  his  judg- 
ments upon  these  latter  sound  unsympathetic  and  even 
ignorant,  for  he  takes  his  views  chiefly  from  Erasmus, 
supplemented  by  a little  Tennemann  and  Tiedemann. 
Yet  he  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
author  who  gave  him  so  little  knowledge  and  so  much 
contempt  for  mediaeval  writers  was  a mere  Ciceronian, 
a man  of  style,  grammar,  and  letters,  but  no  philo- 
sopher. It  is  only  when  he  deals  with  Anselm,  whom 
he  did  know  about  first  hand,  that  he  sees  “great 
penetration  and  mental  ability  ” and  that  “the  theology 
of  the  Middle  Ages  stands  much  higher  than  that 
of  modern  times.”  But  Hegel  still  held  the  curious 
opinion  that  the  Revival  of  Learning  and  the  Reforma- 
tion somehow  brought  sweet  sunlight  to  a dim  and 
stuffy  world  of  tallow  candles,  and  that  mankind  ob- 
tained a glimpse  of  the  happy  isles  when  they  wor- 
shipped marriage,  private  property  and  revolt  instead 
of  chastity,  common  property  and  obedience.  The 
Reformation  of  Luther  he  speaks  of  with  unrestrained 
enthusiasm.  It  “ inevitably  had  to  come — the  appeal  of 
the  sensits  communis , which  does  not  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers  or  of  Aristotle,  but  only  the 
inward  personal  spirit,  which  quickens  and  animates  in 
contradistinction  to  works.”  Hegel,  in  fact,  was  a 
Radical  when  he  read  history,  a Conservative  when  he 
turned  to  politics,  and  a philosopher  when  he  jostled 
among  his  professional  brethren.  The  true  Hegel 
begins  with  the  criticism  of  Descartes  (p.  220),  and  it  is 
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here  the  wiser  reader  will  begin.  Yet  even  here 
luminous  and  exact  thoughts  are  sandwiched  between 
blunders  which  appear  astounding  to  us.  For  instance, 
on  one  page  he  sums  up  Berkeley,  “ Nothing  is 
thought  in  the  form  of  thought,  but  only  as  an  external, 
as  something  foreign  to  thought,”  and  on  the  same 
page  he  actually  tells  us  that  “ Hume  is  more  cele- 
brated as  a writer  of  history  than  through  his  philo- 
sophic works,”  and  he  does  Hume  less  than  justice, 
although  he  well  knew  that  Hume  begat  Kant. 

Students  who  have  but  little  time  should  read  the 
two  best  essays  in  this  book,  those  upon  Kant  and 
Fichte.  The  former  is  less  fierce  than  some  of  Hegel’s 
criticisms  upon  Kant,  but  no  less  victorious,  and  ap- 
pears much  more  temperate  and  convincing  because 
of  the  bird’s-eye  view  which  sweeps  over  the  whole 
Kantian  country,  fruitful  and  barren  alike.  The  essay 
upon  Fichte  may  be  read  for  two  reasons  : first,  because 
foolish  persons  are  content  to  take  Fichte  at  Bishop 
Blougram’s  absurd  summary,  as  a writer  who  made  a 
“ clever  cut  at  God  himself”;  but  chiefly  because  so 
very  many  English  thinkers,  who  mean  to  be  Hegelian, 
are  really  Fichtean  only.  The  chief  defects  of  Fichte 
are  summed  up  under  three  heads,  which  briefly  amount 
to  these  : — First,  Fichte  laid  a too  emphatic  emphasis 
upon  the  individual  consciousness,  which  is  but  a 
moment  of  the  absolute  and  eternal  Ego  ; and,  secondly, 
he  fails  to  work  out  entirely  the  idea  of  Reason,  as  the 
real  unity  of  the  subject  and  object,  and  makes  Idea 
still  to  depend  to  some  extent  upon  non-idea.  If  the 
Ego  itself  is,  as  Fichte  says,  “in  its  reality  dependent,” 
we  get  a philosophy  so  unsatisfying  that  it  is  like  hold- 
ing one  end  of  a rod  : the  longer  the  rod  the  more 
fatiguing  it  is  to  hold  it.  This  view  results  in  an  un- 
satisfied craving  to  add  finite  determination  to  finite 
determination  in  an  endless  series.  Consciousness 
needs  a sphere  to  work  in,  hence  space.  Men  have 
gullets,  hence  drink  ; teeth,  hence  nuts  ; curiosity, 
hence  peepshows  and  so  on — which  is  all  no  more  than 
a version  of  demand  and  supply  being  the  sole  rule  in 
matters  intellectual,  as  some  would  have  it  to  be  in 
matters  economic. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  the  present  standpoint 
of  philosophy,  it  is  that  “the  Idea  is  known  in  its 
necessity.”  “ How  is  the  necessity  known,  then?”  he 
will  exclaim.  In  the  words  of  the  Master,  “the  sides 
of  its  diremption,  Nature  and  Spirit,  are  each  of  them 
recognized  as  representing  the  totality  of  the  Idea,  and 
not  only  as  being  in  themselves  identical,  but  as  pro- 
ducing this  one  identity  from  themselves.”  This  might 
be  stated  in  much  better  English  and  in  a far  clearer 
light,  but  then  style  was  not  Hegel’s  strong  point,  and 
the  translators  cannot  make  that  appear  which  is 
lacking.  But  they  have  done  well  in  giving  good 
matter  to  the  English  public.  It  remains  for  some  one 
to  seize  this  good  matter,  and  offer  it  in  a far  better 
manner  to  a nation  of  confused  thinkers. 

SORRY  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

“ Registrum  Radulphi  de  Salopia.”  Vols.  IX.  and  X. 
of  the  Somerset  Record  Society.  Printed  by  Sub- 
scription. 1896. 

THE  only  intelligent  way  to  interest  ordinary  people 
in  history  is  to  begin,  not  with  streams,  tendencies, 
and  growths,  but  with  vivid  and  lively  stories  of  the 
places  we  know,  and  of  the  living,  breathing  men  and 
women  who  walked  our  own  parish  roads  before  us, 
and  whose  dust  is  kneaded  into  the  clay  of  our  own  tea- 
cups. 

Tell  the  villagers  of  Newton  St.  Loe,  or  the  boys 
of  Bath  College,  of  the  gradual  rise  of  the  free  towns 
and  they  will  yawn  ; but  they  listen  at  once  if  you  tell 
them  that  Walter,  the  smith  of  Newton,  some  five  and 
a half  centuries  ago,  attacked  Thomas  Cottle,  clerk, 
and  laid  violent — very  violent — hands  upon  him  ; and 
for  this  every  Friday  for  seven  years,  summer  and 
winter,  Walter  had  to  stand  all  mass  time,  clad  only  in 
combinations  {camisiis  femoralibus) , and  hold  a candle 
worth  a halfpenny  at  the  least,  and  then  offer  it  to  the 
Church  ; and  every  Lady  Day  the  wretch  had  to  stand 
all  mass  time  in  Bath  Cathedral  and  do  the  same,  and 
hear  the  celebrant  tell  everybody  what  a foul  smiter 


Walter  the  smith  was.  But  to  tell  these  fruitful  stories 
we  must  have  history  decentralized,  and  get  at  the  local 
parchments  and  know  a great  deal  more  detail  than  we 
know  at  present.  Therefore  the  future  of  English  his- 
tory, as  a delight  for  ordinary  and  non-academic 
persons,  lies  in  the  output  of  local  matter,  in  just  such 
books  as  these  Somersetshire  volumes,  which  record 
how  a good  old  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  filled  in  his 
time  for  a third  of  a century,  five  hundred  and  more 
years  ago.  The  work  is  of  immense  value,  for  it  not 
only  covers  the  years  of  the  Black  Death  and  the  Statute 
of  Labourers,  but  gives  local  information  that  is  unique. 
Do  the  people  of  Clevedon  know  anything  about  their 
Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  in  the  parish 
church  ? or  the  chantry  of  St.  Peter  ? Do  the  admirers 
of  Muchelney  know  how  shockingly  the  monks  behaved 
there,  going  out  at  all  hours,  using  silver  bowls  and 
hammering  on  anvils  close  to  the  infirmary?  Does  any 
one  realize  what  a change  the  great  pestilence  brought  ? 
How  acolytes,  clerkly  readers,  and,  as  we  should  say, 
choristers  had  to  be  ordained  to  fill  the  place  of  dead 
priests?  How  the  Sixth  Psalm  was  groaned  around  the 
stricken  villages  ? How,  when  wages  rose,  the  em- 
ployers rushed,  gnashing  their  teeth  and  filled  with 
fury  and  bitterness,  to  appeal  to  all  in  authority  ? It 
is  a curious  story.  The  King  ordered  the  tapsters, 
tanners,  cobblers,  cutters,  smiths,  carpenters,  masons, 
tilers,  reapers,  ditchers,  and  all  their  like  to  be  con- 
tent with  their  old  wage.  A month  or  two  after  this 
order  was  published  in  all  the  churches  the  Bishop  was 
at  Yeovil,  when  the  sons  of  Yeovil  and  Belial  stormed  the 
church  at  vespers  time  and  slew  several  of  the  congre- 
gation, and,  being  beaten  off,  besieged  the  church  and 
rectory  all  night,  until  the  devouter  sons  of  the  Church 
militant  rushed  to  the  rescue  and  cracked  the  Yeovillains’ 
crowns.  Then  Yeovil  was  put  under  an  interdict,  and 
Roger  de  Warmwille,  whose  heart  was  hot  within 
him,  was  tried  at  Taunton,  fined  and  sent  on  pilgrimage, 
while  others  were  much  whipped  and  made  to  hold 
candles. 

The  reader’s  joy  in  these  two  volumes  will  be  turned 
to  rage  and  acrid  wormwood  when  he  reflects  that  the 
excellent  society  which  prints  them  is  so  sorrily  sup- 
ported that  the  editor  could  not  afford  the  necessity  of 
a second  revise  and  the  luxury  of  enough  clerkly  labour 
on  the  index.  In  all  Somersetshire  there  seems  to  be 
not  threescore  and  ten  lay  persons  who  care  to  look 
into  the  quarries  whence  they  were  hewn,  or  to  spend  a 
guinea  upon  perpetuating  the  history  of  their  native 
fields.  Of  course  if  the  gentry  of  the  West  have  now 
given  way  to  City  Jews,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  sons 
of  Israel  to  be  curious  about  the  antique  Gentiles,  who 
extracted  their  teeth  for  such  extravagant  sums  with  such 
painful  dentistry.  But  yet  Jews  even  then  held  land,  at 
least  one  did  near  Coker,  and  it  would  be  worth  a 
guinea  to  his  descendants  to  learn  how  he  liked  his 
position  and  how  his  jaws  felt.  But  the  Gentile  gentry, 
what  can  ail  them  ? Does  agricultural  depression 
mean  also  sheer  intellectual  depression?  Can  it  be 
that  education  is  receding  in  Somersetshire,  and  that 
the  sons  of  Collinson’s  cultured  landowners,  like  the 
Patagonians,  cannot  now  count  up  to  twenty-one? 
The  clergy,  too,  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  blame. 

If  Mr.  Holmes,  the  secretary,  should,  in  despair,  attack 
the  plumper  non-subscribing  clerks,  and,  like  Robert 
Basset  of  yore,  do  “various  damages  and  enormous 
things  to  their  persons,”  it  is  doubtful  whether  Bishop 
Kennion  would  fulminate  upon  him  the  major  excom- 
munication. He  would  rather  say,  as  his  predecessor 
used  to  say  graciously,  tibi  licenciam  concedimus. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  another  plague  in  sorry  Somer- 
setshire and  the  vergers  have  been  ordained.  In  that 
case,  let  the  tithe-fed  vergers  thankfully  subscribe  and 
be  read  to,  concerning  their  ancient  parallels. 

DR.  HAWTREY  OF  ETON. 

“ Memoir  of  Edward  Craven  Hawtrey,  D.D.”  By 
Rev.  Francis  St.  John  Thackeray.  London  : 
George  Bell  & Sons.  1896. 

R.  THACKERAY  is  too  sure  of  his  public.  Men 
like  to  read  chit-chat  about  their  old  school- 
masters by  their  old  playfellows,  and  Etonians  are  so 
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pleasantly  enthusiastic  over  their  school  that  they  will 
catch  at  almost  anything  which  bears  upon  that  subject, 
however  inefficiently  it  may  be  done.  Dr.  Hawtrey  as 
headmaster  of  Eton  had  a unique  position.  He  could 
have  influenced  English  life,  especially  the  English  life 
of  his  day,  more  powerfully  for  good  or  evil  than  any 
man  ; and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  did  influence  it,  on 
the  whole,  for  good,  although  it  is  ridiculous  to  call 
him  “ a hero  among  schoolmasters.”  At  any  rate, 
many  of  his  distinguished  pupils  liked  him  and  owed 
him  much,  and  were  willing  to  say  so  ; and  Mr.  Frank 
Tarver  had  at  least  three  deliciously  humorous  pictures 
of  him.  All  these  things  could  have  been  made  up  into  a 
readable  little  memoir  ; but  they  have  been  clumsily 
flung  together  and  foolishly  combined  in  an  ungainly 
heap,  and  tossed  upon  the  market.  If  the  reader 
happens  to  be  an  Etonian,  he  will  understand — that  is, 
if  he  is  old  enough — the  hints  and  phrases  and  meagre 
scraps  about  the  reforms  made  and  the  reforms  resisted ; 
but  if  he  is  none  of  these  things,  he  will  get  a confused 
idea  of  a fat  man  with  a lisp,  who  ate  and  drank  and 
was  drily  merry,  who  loved  books  more  wisely  than 
well,  and  took  a real  delight  in  Greek  or  Latin  verses 
and  in  verse  translations  of  all  sorts.  Dr.  Hawtrey 
had  many  faults  ; but  a faithful  and  well-drawn  picture 
of  the  man  would  have  had  wider  interest  and  deeper 
value  than  can  ever  be  felt  about  this  old-boy  memoir. 
Public  schools  have  now  become  automatic  machines. 
You  put  a boy  and  a bag  of  money  in  at  one  end  and 
you  receive  an  exhibitioner  at  the  other,  on  the 
same  principle  on  which  you  drive  a hog  and  fling  a 
bundle  of  sage  into  an  aperture  in  Chicago,  and  get  a 
barrow  load  of  sausages  returned  to  you.  But  if  you 
want  salt  pork  you  can  have  it  instead  ; and  so,  if  in- 
stead of  an  exhibitioner  you  want  a person  qualified  to 
take  a situation  and  to  command  a wage,  you  can  have 
that.  Of  course  the  young  gentleman  who  has  been 
thus  scientifically  treated  comes  through  the  ordeal 
with  no  very  lively  sense  of  reverence  and  gratitude. 
When  he  has  passed  his  examinations  he  sells  his 
classical  authors  or  pops  them  into  gloomy  cases  in  the 
passage.  The  race  is  run,  the  goal  posts  of  an 
Honour  degree  are  past,  and  he  divests  himself  of  his 
running  gear  and  his  trained  condition  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. He  washes  off  the  glorious  dust,  dons  the  waist- 
coat and  top-hat  of  ordinary  men,  and  accumulates  a 
non-athletic  fat  about  him.  If  you  ask  him  what  he 
has  that  other  men  have  not,  in  return  for  all  this  dis- 
cipline, he  points  to  a row  of  pewter  pots  ; he  slaps  his 
pocket,  and  refers  you  to  his  banker.  If  Dr.  Arnold 
did  not  himself  invent  modern  public  schools,  as  thus 
described,  his  pupils  have  been  the  most  successful 
organizers  and  managers  of  these  engines  ; and  one 
looks  eagerly  at  Dr.  Arnold’s  contemporaries  to  dis- 
cover whether  they  were  masters  of  a nobler  method. 
Dr.  Hawtrey  certainly  was  not  a scientific  pedagogue, 
and  he  managed  to  inspire  many  of  his  pupils  with  a 
love  of  letters  apart  from  the  valuable  emoluments 
which  might  accompany,  but  can  never  inspire,  such 
love.  He  did  not  set  steadfastly  before  his  face,  as  far 
as  we  can  gather,  the  idea  of  a mental  training  which 
should  so  discipline  the  soul  “ that  when  Truth  comes 
she  may  be  welcome  ” ; but  he  held  fast  to  the 
honourable  traditions  of  the  English  gentry  and 
widened  the  horizon  of  his  pupils  by  adding  thereto 
the  knowledge  of  much  gracious  and  dignified  lore 
from  other  countries.  He  had  no  conception  of  a man 
as  a living  whole.  He  cared  as  little  for  bodily  training 
as  did  Sydney  Smith  or  De  Quincey,  but  he  taught  his 
boys  how  to  behave  in  responsible  positions  with  a 
sense  of  their  responsibilities  ; and  that  was  a thing 
which  deserves  grateful  recognition.  But  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  no  discrimination.  He  pours  out  pints  of  eulogy  in 
a disconnected  manner.  He  makes  no  effort  to  appre- 
ciate his  hero,  and  he  betrays  the  most  astonishing 
ignorance  on  small  points.  For  instance  (on  p.  no)  he 
is  amazed  that  the  Doctor  should  spell  “ intire  ” with  an 
“ i,”  although  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  our  grandfathers  would  have  told  him  that  they  were 
quite  indifferent  upon  that  subject,  as  a glance  at 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  will  tell  any  one  at  once.  If  there 
was  “ a vein  of  humour”  in  Dr.  Hawtrey,  there  is  not 
a capillary  vein  in  Mr.  Thackeray  wide  enough  for  a 
single  corpuscle  to  get  through.  He  has  a rooted 


incapacity  for  sticking  to  his  text,  and  wanders  into 
irrelevant  regions  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  By 
all  means  let  Eton  flourish,  but  the  flourishings  and 
brandishings  of  such  historians  add  nothing  to  her  fame, 
and  detract  much  from  “her  learned  aire,”  as  Fuller 
calls  it. 

SUPERIOR  PERSONS.  • 

“ Missions  and  Mission  Philanthropy.”  By  John 
Goldie.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

“ An  Ethical  Movement.”  By  W.  L.  Sheldon. 
London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

BOTH  these  prophets  are  very  superior  persons.  Mr. 

Goldie  is  to  improve  philanthropy  and  Mr.  Sheldon 
to  reorganize  morality.  Mr.  Goldie,  who  evidently  is 
one  of  those  “ wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled  ” a good  deal, 
is  very  scornful  of  missions.  He  has  discovered  that 
the  great  unwashed,  as  he  calls  his  subjects,  live  by 
Natural  law  (with  a capital  N),  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  discovery  he  bids  the  new  philanthropist  go  forth, 
armed  with  certain  maxims  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  and  an  invulnerable  copy-book  heading  “ I 
will  do  no  wrong.”  The  purpose  to  be  attained  is  to 
make  every  man  bear  his  own  burden,  without  help 
from  his  nation,  sect,  parish,  or  trade  society.  The 
need  of  a philanthropist  under  this  gospel  is  not  very 
evident,  but  Mr.  Goldie  thinks  he  might  still  be  a 
doctor,  nurse,  and  a spy  upon  poor  Lazarus,  without 
infringing  Natural  law,  and  alter  things  a little,  although 
they  are  irrevocably  determined.  Thus  Scotch  logic 
leads  men  into  paths  which  the  more  usual  Aristotelian 
logic  would  avoid. 

Mr.  Sheldon  is  a gentler  spirit,  spurred  on  by  a sense 
of  our  baseness  to  offer  us  an  “ ethical  idealism,”  which 
was  evolved  at  Chickering  Hall,  and  of  which  the 
maker  and  builder  is  Dr.  Felix  Adler.  If  you  wash  to 
be  a better  man  and  have  a better  human  society,  but 
are  muddled  about  methods,  draw  nigh  and  listen.  In 
the  first  place  you  must  be  religious  and  surrender 
yourself  wholly  to  something  or  other — almost  any- 
thing will  do,  the  “ all  inclusive  aim  of  the  universe,” 
or  indeed  any  other  principle.  There  is  no  need  to  have 
a living  God  ; one  can  be  religious  without  such  trifles. 
“And  what  sacred  principle  do  you  recommend?” 
asks  the  reader.  “Well,”  says  the  author,  “I  think 
it  is  Duty  for  Duty’s  sake,  although  please  I do  not 
want  you  to  analyse  this  holy  expression.”  Therefore, 
when  duties  conflict  or  new  duties  rush  in,  we  have  no 
guiding  principle  ; but  still  Mr.  Sheldon  sees  much 
happiness  in  this  phrase,  and  finds  that  it  does  as  well 
as  “for  Christ’s  sake.”  “And  may  we  worship?” 
asks  the  disciple.  “ Yes,  indeed,  if  you  lust  after  such 
carnal  things.  Go  to  Kirk,  or  Mass,  or  wherever  you 
like,  but  remember  that  to  adore  a principle  under  the 
blue  dome  ” (or,  to  put  it  shortly,  to  be  a blue-domer) 
“is  far  better.”  “May  we  then  speak  of  God?” 
“You  may  in  poetry  : you  may  even  sing  ‘ Nearer  my 
God  to  thee,’  but  it  is  better  to  use  the  words  Power 
or  Guiding  Energy.  You  may  go  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
Christ,  if  you  mean  an  ethical  Ideal,  suitable  for 
Chickering  souls,  and  avoid  crude  conceptions  of 
reality.”  “I  fear  you  are  a Stoic,  Mr.  Sheldon?” 
“No,  no,  and  yet  here  are  two  dozen  snips  from  (cribs 
of)  Stoical  writers,  which  are  very  precious,  but  we 
must  not  go  too  far  in  that  rugged  path.  Indeed,  now 
I come  to  think  of  it,  happiness  is  the  end  of  life,  the 
highest  kind  of  happiness,  I mean,  such  as  comes  of 
noble  conduct,”  which  is  only  so  called  by  a kind  of 
pious  pun.  “ Poetry  is  our  great  panacea.  The  lead- 
ing poet  Longfellow,  Browning,  Shelley,  and  so  on, 
these  will  counteract  mere  self-interest,  and  may  the 
Power  bless  them  ! But  we  must  have  Bibles,  not,  of 
course,  the  Jewish  books  beloved  of  lower  natures,  but 
Bibles  made  up,  each  for  himself,  out  of  Emerson, 
Lowell,  Goethe,  and  so  on,  or  we  might  be  as  ir- 
religious as  tigers,  who  do  not  fold  their  claws  and 
say  to  the  Universe,  ‘Thy  Will  be  done  ! ’ Nature 
is  also  a help  : therefore,  stare  at  the  stars  from 
the  city  square.  A little  mystery,  but  only  a little, 
well  diluted,  and  some  solitude  make  up  the  full 
spiritual  receipt,  and  now  you  can  start  for  the  Zion  of 
ethical  culture.”  But  seeing  the  disciples  still  a little 
shy,  the  British  matron,  the  family  man,  the  lover  of 
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order,  the  monied  man  and  others,  all  coyly  holding- 
aloof,  Mr.  Sheldon  takes  up  his  parable  again.  “ Mar- 
riage? we  shall  not  destroy  it.  We  believe  in  the 
Family.  We  are  for  law  and  order.  We  do  not  touch 
burning  social  questions,  and  are  neither  for  one 
economy  nor  for  another.  We  take  no  sides,  suspend 
our  judgment  and  sit  on  the  fence,  devoted  merely  to 
Absolute  Truth.  Take  private  property,  for  instance. 
It  must  not  be  abused  : it  must  be  used  in  the  service 
of  man  : as  an  institution  it  may  not  last  for  ever,  but 
that  is  all  wTe  can  say.  Ethical  science  is  often  very 
unsatisfactory  when  it  attempts  to  deal  with  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day.  Selah.” 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  spiritual  food  purveyed  for  the 
higher  natures,  the  thinkers,  the  truly  enlightened,  and 
the  really  earnest.  It  is  called  the  New  Thought,  the 
New  Enlightenment,  the  New  Movement,  and  much 
else  that  tickles  the  ear  of  the  aspiring  buttermen  who 
form  the  moral  aristocracy  appealed  to  by  flabby  and 
fluid  ethical  movements  : but  plain  men  cannot  away 
with  these  tricks.  If  there  is  a God,  let  us  seek  Him, 
silently  and  patiently,  until  we  find  Him.  If  there  is 
none,  let  us  not  pose,  elegantly  and  piously,  before  the 
curtain  which  hides  the  empty  shrine  ; still  less  need 
we  flatter  one  another  that  we  can  find  abstractions 
which  will  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well,  for  this  is  a 
contemptible  vanity,  even  in  the  most  superior  persons 
possible. 

A HISTORY  OF  MONEY  AND  PRICES. 

“A  History  of  Money  and  Prices.”  ByJ.  Schoenhof. 

Questions  of  the  Day  Series.  New  York  and 

London  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1896. 

THE  book  before  us  covers  very  much  the  same  field 
as  Mr.  Price’s  excellent  “ Money  and  its  Relation 
to  Prices,”  reviewed  on  18  July,  but  here  the  resemblance 
ends.  It  is  not  that  the  two  writers  differ  on  small 
matters  ; the  contradiction  which  the  one  offers  to  the 
other  is  of  the  most  uncompromising  description.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Price  heads  one  of  his  chapters  “The 
Rise  of  Prices  after  1850.”  Discussing  the  same 
period,  Mr.  Schoenof  finds  that  during  it  “ prices  showred 
a downward  tendency.”  Mr.  Price’s  main  thesis  is  that, 
when  all  causes  of  change  in  prices  due  to  special 
circumstances  and  improvements  in  production  are 
taken  into  account,  there  is  what  one  might  call  a 
residual  change,  due  to  the  precious  metals  themselves, 
and  he  proves  this  by  showing  the  general  rise  or  fall 
in  four  distinct  periods  when  the  changes  in  supply  of 
the  precious  metals  were  notorious.  Mr.  Schoenhof, 
on  the  other  hand,  undertakes  to  prove  that  prices 
“move  in  obedience  to  natural  and  inherent  causes,” 
and  gravely  announces  in  his  preface  that,  by  1885,  he 
had  “ emancipated  ” himself  from  the  theory  that  money 
quantities  in  circulation  affect  price.  Differences  like 
these  seem  to  point  either  to  a fundamental  want  of 
agreement  among  authorities  as  to  the  method  of 
measuring  prices,  or  to  an  incapacity  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  writers  to  treat  his  subject.  The  former  would 
be  a very  serious  thing  for  monetary  science,  which 
now  aspires  to  raise  its  head  among  the  exact  depart- 
ments of  economics.  Happily,  in  the  present  case,  we 
have  some  ground  for  thinking  that  the  latter  explana- 
tion is  nearer  the  truth. 

There  are  so  many  people  nowadays  who  write,  that 
the  reviewer  who  has  any  respect  for  the  value  of  his 
own  time  will  generally  make  use  of  some  criterion  of 
judgment,  before  settling  down  to  give  any  book  the 
anxious  consideration  which  all  Saturday  Reviewers, 
of  course,  would  naturally  give  to  what  is  good.  In 
regard  to  works  on  currency  there  is  certainly  one  easy 
criterion.  In  the  matter  of  such  exceeding  complexity 
and  manysidedness,  it  may  be  laid  down  without 
hesitation  that  any  writer  who  does  not  show  himself 
strictly  accurate  in  leading  propositions  is  unworthy  of 
critical  consideration.  We  may,  indeed,  learn  from 
him  : it  will  generally  be  in  spite  of  him  : in  any  case 
his  is  not  a book  to  be  given  to  any  but  the  specialist, 
who  can  winnow  wheat  from  chaff. 

Judged  by  this  criterion,  what  shall  we  say  of  a writer 
who,  on  the  very  first  page,  commits  himself  to  the 
assertion  that,  in  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  it  has 
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become  almost  an  axiom,  not  to  be  touched  by  doubting 
inquiry,  that  a rise  or  a fall  of  prices  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
an  increasing  or  a decreasing  supply  of  money,  and 
that  any  sudden  change  in  this  supply  must  necessarily 
be  followed  by  sympathetic  changes  in  price?  Our 
only  doubt  on  the  subject  is  that  Mr.  Schoenhof  is  pro- 
bably speaking  of  Americans,  who,  if  not  heaven-born 
economists,  have  certainly  tried  more  experiments  in 
currency  than  we  have,  and  may  possibly  lisp  in  the 
language  of  bimetallism.  For  Englishmen,  we  should 
say  that  the  last  thing  which  the  ordinary  business  man 
will  dream  of,  or  listen  to,  as  having  anything  to  do 
with  a fall  in  price  is  a dislocation  of  the  currency.  In 
fact,  the  general  refusal  of  the  business  world  to  go 
below  the  surface  explanation  which  ascribes  it  all  to 
reduced  cost  of  production  is  the  despair  of  the  currency 
reformer. 

This  looseness  of  thought  is,  of  course,  a small  matter 
in  itself,  but  coming,  as  it  does,  on  the  first  page — the 
page  which  generally  costs  an  author  the  most  pains — 
it  does  not  prejudice  us  in  favour  of  Mr.  Schoenhof  as 
one  who  satisfies  our  criterion.  But  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  following  on  p.  8: — “In  these  ‘Index 
Numbers  ’ figures  representing  ever  so  many  different 
species  of  merchandise  are  brought  together  in  long 
columns  footed  up,  and  the  results  are  made  the  basis 
of  comparisons.  They  are  treated  in  solid  masses. 
They  are  not  analysed  so  that  the  parts  may  be  given 
their  proper  representation  in  the  totals,  or  that  an 
article  of  minor  utility  may  be  reduced  to  its  proper 
position  in  the  expense  budget  of  the  individual  or  the 
nation.” 

If  internal  evidence  is  to  be  trusted,  there  are  some 
things  which  this  passage  tells  us  about  Mr.  Schoenhof, 
if  not  about  Index  Numbers.  The  first  is  that  he 
imagines  that  all  Index  Numbers  are  drawn  on  the 
same  plan  ; that  he  has  never  heard,  for  instance,  of 
“weighted  ” Index  Numbers,  or  of  the  arrangements  by 
which  “ proper  representation”  is  given  to  each  article 
embraced.  The  second  is  that  Mr.  Schoenhof  is  un- 
aware of  the  long  and  arduous  investigation  about  the 
methods  of  measuring  changes  in  price  which  has  so 
clarified  and  perfected  the  testimony  of  the  Index  Num- 
bers, while  demonstrating  the  singular  fact  that  there 
is  comparatively  little  difference  as  regards  the  results 
arrived  at  between  the  most  elaborate  and  the  most 
simple  of  the  methods  employed. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  go  further.  As  Mr. 
Schoenhof  himself  says  : — “Mere  statistical  tabulations 
and  the  indiscriminate  use  made  of  them  are  not  facts, 
and  certainly  not  very  reliable  guides  for  legislators  to 
follow.”  Mr.  Schoenhof  has  done  such  good  service  in 
other  directions — for  instance,  in  establishing  the  con- 
nexion between  high  wages  and  cheap  cost — that  we 
do  well  to  be  angry  at  slipshod  work  like  this.  It  is 
again  a case  of  the  statistician  rushing  in  where  the 
economist  fears  to  tread. 

FICTION. 

“ Late  in  Life.”  By  Alice  Perrin.  London  : Hurst  & 
Blackett.  1896. 

“The  Wooing  of  Fortune.”  By  Henry  Cresswell. 

London  : Hurst  & Blackett.  1896. 

“ Crowned  with  the  Immortals.”  By  Mrs.  Hylton 
Dale.  London  : H.  S.  Nichols.  1896. 

“ T ATE  in  Life  ” is  a well-meant,  fairly  well  written, 
' — ■>  and  exceedingly  innocuous  production.  It  has 
tw7o  heroines  : the'first,  whom  the  Doctor  loves  “ late  in 
life,”  has  a slight  figure,  shining  hair,  curling  in  thick 
waves  over  a small  head,  and  specially  constructed 
eyes,  for  they  look  larger  than  they  really  are  when  a 
scarlet  flush  rises  in  her  cheeks.  Lady  novelists,  as  we 
have  but  too  copious  opportunity  for  observing,  always 
have  a delicate  scruple  against  admitting  that  their 
heroine’s  eyes  are  large,  really  and  intrinsically.  We 
should  have  thought  that,  to  vary  a proverb,  “ an  eye 
is  as  large  as  it  looks,”  for  all  purposes  of  fiction.  The 
damsel  with  the  shining  waves  has  a plain  half-sister, 
who  is  the  other  heroine,  and  whom  the  Doctor  eventually 
marries,  as  she  seems  to  expect  it,  and  her  pretty  sister 
has  been  disposed  of  by  a dog-cart  accident.  Pushing, 
vulgar  little  Mrs.  Compton,  the  Doctor’s  sister,  is  the 
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nearest  approach  to  a study  in  character  that  the  book 
affords. 

“ The  Wooing  of  Fortune  ” deals  with  a new  variety 
of  stepmother — one  young  and  beautiful,  who  reserves 
her  brutality  not  so  much  for  her  stepdaughter  as  for 
her  own  parents.  These  are  humble  folk,  and  she  is 
bitterly  ashamed  of  them,  and  insists  on  being  un- 
molested by  them  in  the  higher  position  she  has  gained 
by  a rich  marriage.  The  old  father,  with  his  devotion 
to  her  and  his  refusal  to  realize  her  baseness,  is  a figure 
of  genuine  pathos.  We  trust  that  ill-treated  parents 
are  less  common  than  our  story-writers  represent  ; and 
that  the  constant  delineation  of  them  springs  from  the 
reflection  that  an  aged  father  in  distress  will  always 
draw  down  pitying  drops  from  the  gallery. 

“ Crowned  with  the  Immortals  ” goes  over  old 
ground  by  no  very  novel  pathway.  Given  such  an  in- 
teresting central  figure  as  Camille  Desmoulins,  it 
would  be  hard  to  produce  a tamer  book.  Surely  the 
worst  use  to  which  one  can  put  a man  is  to  write  a dull 
historical  novel  about  him  ! 

“Mr.  Magnus.”  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

We  envy  Mr.  Labouchere  the  pleasure  he  will  have 
in  reading  this  book — unless,  indeed,  he  wrote  it.  It 
has  a plot  ; it  would  have  been  better  without  one — at 
least,  without  this  one.  Still,  it  has  a plot,  so  let  it 
pass  for  a novel  ; though  its  real  purport  is  the  de- 
lineation of  the  Right  Honourable  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the 
character  of  the  Principle  of  Evil  and  the  other  chief 
priests  of  Kimberley  as  his  subordinate  fiends.  The 
tale  centres  round  a ruby-mine  called  “Porters,”  which 
name  is  not  strikingly  unlike  De  Beers.  We  have  also 
various  characters  introduced  with  such  titles  as  “ Benjie 
Benoni  ” and  “ Plowman  Edwards,”  and  in  case  these 
should  be  found  insufficient  to  identify  Mr.  Barney 
Barnato  and  Mr.  Gardner  Williams,  a full  personal 
description  is  attached  to  each  name.  The  result 
thus  obtained  is  very  impressive.  Frankenstein’s 
Monster  was  human  and  sympathetic  compared  with 
“Mr.  Magnus,”  and  the  Star  Chamber  a lenient  and 
impartial  tribunal  by  the  side  of  the  Court  for  the  Trial 
of  Unlawful  Ruby  Buyers.  Those  who  knew  Kimberley 
in  the  old  days  will  enjoy  the  bitter  attacks  on  men 
they  must  have  known  and  may  have  respected.  And 
to  those  to  whom  Griqualand  is  still  unknown,  “ Mr. 
Magnus  ” may  be  recommended  as,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  fair  and  (apart  from  the  story)  entertaining  descrip- 
tion of  the  Diamond  City  in  “ the  good  old  times,  the 
wicked  old  times,”  when  one-half  of  her  prominent 
citizens  were  _“  doing  time  ” on  the  breakwater  and  the 
other  half  ruling  the  colony  at  Capetown. 

“ Fellow  Travellers.”  By  Graham  Travers.  Edin- 
burgh and  London  : William  Blackwood  & Sons. 
1896. 

“ Platonic  Affections.”  By  John  Smith.  London  : John 
Lane.  1896. 

“ The  Maiden’s  Progress.”  By  Violet  Hunt.  London: 
Chapman  & Hall.  1896. 

“ Fellow  Travellers”  is  a collection  of  very  brightly 
written  tales,  all  dealing,  as  the  title  implies,  with  the 
mutual  relations  of  people  thrown  together  casually 
while  travelling.  “ The  Examiner’s  Conscience  ” seems 
to  us  by  many  degrees  the  best,  though  “ The  Story  of 
a Friendship  ” runs  it  close.  “The  Knight  and  the 
Lady  ” succeeds  fairly  in  the  perilous  domain  of  infant 
pathos.  The  remaining  stories  are  just  a touch  too 
high-flown,  to  our  thinking. 

“Platonic  Affections”  is  a new  version  of  the  old 
experiment.  Instead  of  trying  friendship  as  a pre- 
liminary to  an  engagement,  the  pair  of  friends  marry 
first,  so  as  to  peaceably  enjoy  one  another’s  society 
without  arousing  scandal.  It  takes  them  several 
chapters  and  the  intervention  of  the  peace-making 
infant  of  fiction  to  discover  their  consuming  passion 
for  one  another.  There  is  an  amusing  little  sub-plot 
connected  with  a smuggling  parson,  and  some  enter- 
taining rustics  come  in  and  out  and  talk. 

In  the  third  edition  of  Miss  Violet  Hunt’s  novel, 
“The  Maiden’s  Progress,”  now  before  us,  there  are  a 
few  alterations  which  we  agree  with  her  in  consider- 
ing  to  be  improvements.  The  scene  where  Moderna 
affects  to  poison  herself  in  order  to  intimidate  her 


maiden  aunt  is  omitted  with  advantage  ; and  the  con- 
duct of  her  lover  in  admitting  her  to  eavesdrop  in  a 
smoking-room  is  made  more  intelligible.  The  book 
is  of  a smaller  and  more  convenient  size  than  before, 
and  forms  one  volume  of  Messrs.  Chapman  & Hall’s 
“ Story  Series.” 

THEOLOGICAL  SKIRMISHERS. 

“ Sermons  on  Pentateuch.”  By  Dean  Payne  Smith.  With 
Memoir.  S.P.C.IC.  1896. 

“ The  Acts.”  By  T.  E.  Page  and  A.  S.  Walpole.  Mac- 
millan & Co.  1896. 

“ English  Church  and  Roman  Schism.”  Anon.  Blackwood. 
1896. 

“ Primer  of  Roman  Catholicism.”  By  Dr.  C.  Wright.  R.T.S. 
1896. 

“ Presbyterian  Churches.”  By  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Ogilvie.  A.  & C. 
Black.  1896. 

“Apostles’  Creed.”  By  Dr.  James  Dodds.  A .&  C.  Black. 
1896. 

“ Church  Difficulties.”  By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  W.  Ingram.  S.P.C.K. 
1 896. 

“Is  Life  Worth  Living?”  By  Professor  W.  James.  Phila- 
delphia : Burns  Weston.  1896. 

“ Cathedral  Pilgrimage.”  By  Julia  C.  Dorr.  New  York  : Mac- 
millan Co.  1896. 

THE  Memoir  of  this  kindly  and  ponderous  Philistine  Dean 
is  perhaps  the  worst  piece  of  writing  published  this  year. 
“ The  Rectory  went  with  the  professorship,  the  separation  being 
postponed  till  1871,  when  Mr.  Payne  Smith  was  transferred  to 
Canterbury,  and  being  then  extremely  unpopular  ” is  a specimen 
of  its  style.  Out  of  seventy-seven  pages  of  Memoir,  three  are 
filled  out  with  a description  of  the  decanal  poultry,  three  or  four 
with  cathedral  gossip,  and  several  more  with  Mrs.  Payne  Smith, 
her  parties,  potatoes,  and  the  thin  potations  of  her  progeny. 
The  sermons  themselves  are  pleasant  little  lectures,  full  of  local 
colour,  and  chiefly  intended  to  stick  small  pins  into  the  critics, 
but  there  is  no  restraining  sense  of  humour  about  them.  The 
magicians,  for  instance,  before  Pharaoh  brought  puny  crocodiles 
up  their  sleeves,  but  Aaron’s  rod  really  became  a monster, 
swallowed  the  rival  efts,  like  so  many  pills,  and  then  promptly 
turned  to  wood  again.  “ It  was  of  dreadful  significance  to  the 
Egyptians  that  this  slave  should  be  able  to  change  his  staff  into 
their  God.”  It  is  of  dreadful  significance  to  us  that  these 
leavings  should  be  recooked,  and  brought  up  again  upon  the 
public  table. 

Since  a knowledge  of  St.  Paul’s  wanderings,  and  especially  of 
his  second  missionary  journey,  has  been  now  found  out  to  be 
generally  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  poor  men’s  children,  two 
reverend  caterers  have  provided  spoon-meat  comments,  which 
will  explain  all  the  difficulties  which  may  be  felt  when  the  Acts 
are  read  to  the  First  Standard  for  the  first  time.  For  instance, 
when  St.  Paul  says  “ these  hands,”  the  clerical  duet  adds  a note 
to  say,  “ graphic  : these  hands  rough  with  toil,  as  you  see.”  If 
the  word  “shear”  is  used,  it  is  explained  as  “ cut  (the  hair)”  ; 
and  shipmen,  we  are  told,  mean  sailors.  Surely  such  an  audi- 
ence as  is  contemplated  here  have  no  business  at  all  to  read 
the  Acts  ? 

Scotch  Episcopalians  who  wish  to  deal  a blow  at  Rome  had 
better  not  write  little  books  to  say  that  “ we  could  well  have 
dispensed  with  the  visit  of  St.  Augustine,”  because  such  senti- 
ments are  too  easily  refuted.  Whence  came  the  Scottish 
Prayer  Book?  What  of  St.  Aidan  is  there  in  it?  It  is  really 
nonsense  to  pretend  we  have  many  fathers  because  our  legiti- 
mate father  overstrains  his  patria  potestas.  Dr.  Wright’s 
primer  of  “No  Popery”  puts  the  extreme  Protestant  view 
with  less  than  the  usual  malice  and  more  than  the  usual  know- 
ledge. The  author,  however,  is  sawing  off  the  very  beams  which 
support  himself ; for  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  hold,  say,  the 
supremacy  of  the  infallible  Scriptures,  and  yet  to  teach  the 
Church  Catechism,  which  considers  each  Christian  bound  to 
believe,  not  the  whole  Bible,  but  the  Apostles’  Creed.  If  Dr. 
Wright  the  writer  is  sound  in  the  faith,  then  Dr.  Wright  the 
Vicar  of  St.  John’s,  Liverpool,  must  be  in  a sorry  position. 
Mr.  Ogilvie,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  pleads  for  the  Presby- 
terian faith,  as  a thing  which  appeared  in  the  first  century, 
immediately  disappeared  again  for  fifteen  more  centuries,  and 
was  rediscovered  and  refounded  by  Calvin  first,  and  then  by 
Knox,  and  “the  Church”  held  its  first  CEcumenical  Council  in 
1877.  This  book  is  interesting  because  it  is  frank,  terse,  and 
a carefully  written  statement  of  facts  about  the  religion  and 
religious  organizations  affected  by  the  Boers,  the  Scotch,  and 
certain  South  Sea  Island  peoples.  Their  doctrines,  alluded  to 
only  by  Mr.  Ogilvie,  are  set  forth  by  Dr.  Dodds,  of  Glasgow, 
a singularly  uninteresting  writer,  who  delivers  his  soul  in  such 
minute  print  that  investigation  is  only  conducted  at  the  risk  of 
coma.  Mr.  Ingram’s  little  book  is  often  mistaken,  and  some- 
times foolishly  so  ; but  he  speaks  as  a living  man  rather  than 
as  a dying  invalid  to  dying  invalids,  and  from  some  contact 
with  “the  general.”  It  is  strange  to  find  one  who  is  proud  of 
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the  social  work  of  the  Church  yet  utterly  at  fault  for  a reply 
when  an  ex  Plymouth  Brother  objected  to  him  that  the  burden 
of  his  sins  was  not  intolerable ; as  if  our  peculiar  fardels  were  ever 
supposed  to  be  intolerable.  Surely  our  common  mistakes  and 
ourcommon  disorders  and  injustices  are  what  the  Service  Book 
intends  ? The  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Harvard  writes  a 
little  counterblast  to  suicide.  By  indignantly  denying  Dr.  Dodd’s 
theology  and  Paley’s  “ Evidences,’'  cheering  oneself  by  con- 
templating the  Vaudois,  and  by  not  exaggerating  the  province 
of  science,  Dr.  William  James  thinks  we  may  acquire  faith 
enough  not  to  pistol  ourselves.  But  have  any  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  whom  he  addressed,  showed  sym- 
ptoms of  such  behaviour  ? A better  receipt  would  be  to  send  the 
bilious  young  gentlemen  on  cathedral  pilgrimages  with  Julia  C. 
Dorr,  a most  delightful  lady,  if  she  is  at  all  like  her  book.  She 
is  as  ignorant  as  one  could  wish  ; calls  Bishop  Jocelin  by  the 
queer  name  of  Jaceline,  and  so  on  ; but  she  really  does  enjoy 
grey  walls  and  antique  pieties  and  storied  minsters,  in  the 
sweetest  way  ; and  her  book  is  printed  like  those  of  Miss 
Wilkins,  and  has  that  additional  associative  delight  about  it. 

THREE  BOOKS  ON  IRELAND. 

“The  Great  Famine  in  Ireland  : a Retrospect  of  Fifty  Years.” 
By  W.  P.  O’Brien.  London  : Downey  & Co.  1896. 

“ Ulster  as  it  is  : Twenty-eight  Years’  Experience  as  an  Irish 
Editor.”  By  Thomas  Macknight.  Two  Vols.  London  : 
Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

“England’s  Wealth  Ireland’s  Poverty.”  By  Thomas  Lough, 
M.P.  London  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

FOR  a country  so  interesting  in  many  ways,  it  is  wonderful 
how  many  uninteresting  books  are  written  about  Ireland. 
Every  year  produces  a tableful  of  solid  volumes — history, 
politics,  or  memoirs  (and  recently  we  have  had  the  historical 
novel  revived)  ; but  very  few  of  them  succeed.  It  seems  an 
age  since  there  was  any  book  about  Ireland  that  could  by  any 
stretch  of  courtesy  be  classed  as  literature.  The  three  before 
us  are  fair  average  specimens  from  a large  heap.  Mr.  O’Brien 
relates  his  experiences  of  the  great  famine  of  1846-48,  a period 
with  which,  as  an  experienced  and  competent  official,  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted.  Mr.  Macknight,  who  has  been  for 
thirty  years  editor  of  a leading  Liberal  paper,  recounts  the 
current  politics  and  gossip  of  Belfast.  Mr.  Lough  dilates  at 
large  on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
Each  writer  has  something  to  say,  and  is  not  without  skill  in 
saying  it  ; but  we  fear  that  only  the  most  determined  student 
of  Irish  affairs  will  care  to  go  steadily  through  any  one  of  the 
three  volumes.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  O’Brien’s  book,  at  any  rate, 
this  is  a pity,  for  it  contains  a great  deal  of  valuable  material 
that  could  not  be  found  elsewhere  without  considerable 
research.  The  author  was  successively  a Poor  Law  and  Local 
Government  Inspector  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Irish  Prisons 
Board,  and  is  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  remarkable 
experiment  by  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
English  Poor  Law  system  into  Ireland  in  1838.  That  the 
system  has  not  been  in  all  respects  a success  is  a fact  for  which 
many  reasons  have  been  assigned  ; but,  perhaps,  a little 
incident  related  by  Mr.  O’Brien  goes  far  to  explain  it.  Sir 
George  Nicholls,  a distinguished  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  was 
sent  over  to  Dublin  to  set  things  going.  In  conversation 
with  a Government  official  who  was  to  have  charge  of  an  exten- 
sive district  in  the  South,  Sir  George  expressed  his  fears  that 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  inducing  the  people  to  take  to  the 
new  measure.  “ Nothing  could  be  easier,”  retorted  the  con- 
fident official ; and  when  asked  for  particulars  as  to  his  plan  of 
operations,  he  replied,  emphatically,  “ Ram  it  down  their 
throats.” 

Mr.  Macknight’s  book  differs  widely  from  Mr.  O’Brien’s. 
It  is  a somewhat  disconnected  and  rambling  narrative  of 
the  author’s  experiences  in  Ulster  since  1866.  There  is 
a great  deal  about  local  people  and  local  struggles  which  is 
not  of  much  interest  to  the  world  at  large.  He  enlarges  on 
the  efforts  that  were  made  in  Ulster  to  build  up  a Liberal 
party  that  would  hold  the  balance  even  between  the  Orange- 
men on  the  one  hand  and  the  Fenians  on  the  other;  but  in 
Ireland  they  take  their  politics  hot  and  strong,  and  this  im- 
ported spirit  of  Liberalism  appears  to  have  been  but  a sickly 
plant  that  withered  when  the  Home  Rule  controversy  became 
fierce.  The  two  bulky  volumes  are  filled  with  controversial 
matter  on  the  Irish  Land,  the  Irish  Education,  and  the  Irish 
Church  questions,  on  all  of  which  the  author  takes  the  old 
high  and  dry  Liberal  view  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  equally 
high  and  dry  Tories,  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast.  His  soul 
was  wrung  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  whose  name  he  had  fought 
all  these  battles  in  his  newspaper  for  many  years,  went  over 
into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  the  Home  Rule  question.  Mr. 
Macknight  himself  attempted  to  argue  the  question  with  his 
old  leader,  but,  naturally,  he  got  little  satisfaction.  There  are 
one  or  two  striking  conversations  in  this  book,  of  which  one 
may  be  quoted  as  a sample  of  the  fatuous  complacency  with 
which  the  average  Whig  of  thirty  years  ago  talked  of  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  question.  Mr.  Cardwell  was  Lord  Palmerston’s 
Irish  Secretary  in  the  sixties,  and  he  introduced  two  or  three 
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of  the  usual  bills,  which  were  much  discussed  at  the  time, 
but  which  never  had  the  slightest  effect,  and  whose  very 
names  have  long  been  forgotten.  Speaking  of  them  after  he 
had  left  the  Irish  Office,  Mr.  Cardwell  said  to  a friend  : — “ I 
found  two  questions  perplexing  all  Irish  Governments.  The 
one  was  the  Education  question  ; I settled  that.  The 
other  was  the  Land  question ; I settled  that.  Then  there  is 
the  Church  question  ; I was  not  long  enough  in  the  Irish  Office 
to  settle  that.”  Poor  man. 

With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything 
good  to  say  of  our  third  book,  which  purports  to  deal  with  that 
tangled  subject,  Irish  finance.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  often 
acknowledge  himself  beaten  ; but  he  admitted  after  three 
attempts  that  Irish  finance  was  too  much  for  him.  But  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Lough,  M.P.,  it  is  all  as  plain  as  a pikestaff.  It  is 
English  tyranny,  English  treachery,  English  greed,  from  first 
to  last,  and  Ireland  is  being  bled  to  death  in  the  interests  of 
the  pocket  of  the  English  taxpayer.  When  we  keep  in  view 
the  admitted  fact  that  taxation  is  uniform  all  over  the  three 
kingdoms,  with  the  exception  of  certain  taxes  which  are  levied 
in  England  and  Scotland,  but  not  in  Ireland,  it  will  be  clear 
that  Mr.  Lough  has  set  himself  a difficult  task.  Tea,  tobacco, 
and  whisky  are  the  three  great  engines  of  English  oppression, 
the  means  by  which  she  levies  her  cruel  exactions.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  what  Mr.  Lough  apparently  regards  as  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  his  case  : — - 

“Two  years  ago  a friend  of  mine  residing  in  Ireland,  then 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  who  had  been  a strict  abstainer  all 
through  life,  had  a severe  illness,  in  which  the  heart  was 
affected.  Several  doctors  agreed  that  the  moderate  use  of  a 
good  stimulant  was  the  only  means  of  restoring  and  prolonging 
health.  Several  stimulants  were  tried,  but  none  was  found  to 
answer  so  well  as  old  whisky,  and  of  this  a tablespoonful  was 
to  be  taken  three  times  a day.  This  comes  to  ten  gallons  in  th 
year.  In  other  words,  the  Government  levy  a tax  of  £5  $s- 
per  annum  cn  the  means  of  preserving  the  life  of  this  aged 
person,  who  has  brought  up  a large  family,  and  has  in  many 
ways  done  his  duty  by  the  State.” 

What  this  interesting  family  anecdote  has  to  do  with  proving 
that  Ireland  is  taxed  unfairly  in  comparison  with  England  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover,  or  why  the  reckless  old  toper 
should  not  pay  for  his  tablespoonful  of  whisky  just  as  he  would 
do  if  he  were  in  England  or  Scotland.  Is  the  next  Irish  cry 
after  “free  land”  to  be  “free  whisky”?  Other  writers  have 
made  the  Irish  Question  more  or  less  uninteresting,  or  even 
repellent.  Mr.  Lough  is  the  first  who  has  succeeded  in  making 
it  ridiculous. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Norway.”  By  John  Bradshaw.  London:  Digby,  Long,  & 
Co.  1896. 

TRAVELLING  is  the  most  empty-headed  occupation  yet 
invented,  and  the  last  illusion  an  ordinary  man  will  part 
with  is  the  belief  that  he  is  enlarging  his  mind  by  yawning 
hurriedly  through  acres  of  cathedrals  or  miles  of  stupendous 
scenery.  The  occupation  itself  is  harmless  and  even  beneficial ; 
the  fault  lies  in  the  illusion,  which  leads  to  a troublesome 
admiration  of  Tuscany  and  endless  books  about  Norway.  One 
of  the  marks  of  an  intelligent  man  is  that  he  may  be  known 
for  years  without  ever  revealing  that  he  has  been  in  foreign 
parts.  The  chance  discovery  that  he  too  has  visited  Italy 
comes  as  a surprise,  a shock,  something  to  be  ignored,  for- 
gotten as  quickly  as  possible.  For  the  intelligent  man  knows 
that  he  travels  in  order  to  ensure  stupidity  for  a few  weeks  ; 
complete  rest  is  necessary,  but  it  is  no  more  a subject 
of  pride  to  him  than  a dose  of  physic.  The  inanity  dis- 
played in  diaries  of  travel  is  no  novelty  ; nor  do  we,  by  this 
time,  open  a book  about  Norway  with  any  doubts  as  to  the 
quality  of  its  contents.  Just  because  Norway  is  such  an 
excellent  country  in  which  to  spend  a holiday,  it  is  the  most 
impossible  to  write  about.  Nowhere  can  a man  be  so  sure  of 
preserving  his  head  in  a perfect  state  of  emptiness  as  in  a yacht 
or  a stolkjaerre  which  carries  him  past  sheer  mountains  and 
thundering  waterfalls.  Mr.  Bradshaw  is  fully  aware  of  this,  for 
he  says  : “ One  of  the  characteristics  of  Norway  is  that  there  is 
such  a continuous  and  rapid  succession  of  varied  and  interesting 
scenes  cropping  up,  that  there  is  little  or  no  time  to  devote  to 
diversions  of  any  kind  ; such  is  the  quantity  and  quality  that  it 
would  almost  be  a treat  to  pass  through  a few  miles  of  un- 
interesting country  by  way  of  a change  ; it  would  at  least  relieve 
the  eyes  from  the  constant  strain  which  follows  the  fear  of 
missing  anythinggood.”  In  fact,  after  a week  or  two  in  Norway 
one  almost  wishes  to  be  an  intelligent  creature  again,  and 
this  is  exactly  the  effect  that  a holiday  should  produce. 
The  best  way  to  gauge  the  success  of  a trip  is  to  consider 
the  importance  of  the  incident  that  most  impressed  the 
traveller,  and,  judged  by  this  standard,  Mr.  Bradshaw’s  trips 
come  easily  into  the  first  class.  For  at  Ytredal  his  friend’s  cap 
“was  blown  clean  off  his  head”  into  the  fjord,  and  at  another 
place  he  remarks  that  a bridge  which  spans  the  stream  “ con- 
nects one  portion  of  the  road  with  the  other,”  and  that  in  order 
to  reach  the  other  side  the  bridge  has  to  be  crossed.  The  man 
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who  stays  at  home  has  no  conception  of  the  impressive  pro- 
portions the  disappearance  of  a friend’s  cap  can  assume,  and 
he  may  drag  out  a miserable  existence  at  Putney  without 
realizing  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  bridge  he  crosses 
every  day.  Bit  by  bit,  as  the  traveller  journeys  farther  from 
his  own  country,  he  divests  himself  of  any  scraps  of  in- 
telligence the  prospects  of  a holiday  may  have  left  him. 
On  the  journey  from  Newcastle  across  the  North  Sea  you 
may  still  note  the  remnants  of  facetiousness.  “ It  was,”  he 
says,  “ clearly  demonstrated  that  there  were  numerous  in- 
dications of  inward  disturbances  of  a very  pronounced  type.” 
By  the  time  he  reaches  Christiania  he  has  nothing  left 
but  the  belief  that  his  sentences  should  be  balanced  and  finely 
contrasted — the  visitor  who  misses  a certain  excursion  “not 
only  deprives  himself  of  one  of  the  greatest  treats  Christiania 
can  offer,  but  loses  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  form  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  satisfactory 
excursions.”  A few  days  later  his  inanity  is  complete,  and  he 
can  tell  us  that,  after  an  excellent  breakfast,  he  continued  his 
journey,  and  “ at  once  an  exceedingly  steep  hill  lay  before  us  ” ; 
he  has,  in  fact,  arrived  at  the  blissful  state  of  the  child  who 
says  he  has  been  taken  out  for  a walk  and  has  seen  a dog. 
Mr.  Bradshaw’s  book  is  one  continuous  and  convincing  piece 
of  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  country  he  describes  as  a 
holiday  resort ; regarded  as  a literary  production,  the  work 
suffers  from  the  fact  that  it  was  obviously  written  before  the 
effects  of  Norway  had  worn  off. 
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A.  TACKLEY. 

London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  September  9,  1896. 
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Cheap  Tickets  for  passengers’  friends.  Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 


Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  ; and 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-6  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 
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the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

Managers  /F*  GREEN  & CO.  \ Head  Offices : 

Managers  ..  ^ANDERSOn,  ANDERSON  & COJ  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


p and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

X ' GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  EGYPT,) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  i every  week, 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN  ) 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  t 

NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TASMANIA  } every  fortnight. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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H.  S0THERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS , BOOKBINDERS , and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  : “BOOKMEN,  LONDON.”  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY.  W.,  LONDON. 


T300KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN'  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  & BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

On  Friday  next  will  be  Published,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

SIR  GEORGE  TRESSIDY 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

Author  of  “ Robert  Elsmere,”  “ The  History  of  David 
Grieve,”  “ Marcella,”  &c. 


London  : SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Price  2s.  6d. 

A KENTUCKY  COLONEL. 

A NOVEL 

By  OPIE  READ. 

“ Allowing  for  certain  national  characteristics,  the  hero,  indeed,  is  very  much 
after  the  pattern  of  another  Colonel  dear  to  every  English  reader.  Remington 
Osbury  has  the  same  tenderness  and  generosity,  but  by  no  means  the  same  sim- 
plicity. . He  is  played  upon,  and  lived  upon,  and  made  the  prey  of  many  worthless 
and  designing  persons,  but  he  is  never  taken  in  ; he  is  quite  aware  of  the  tricks  that 
are  being  played  upon  him,  but  forgives  the  rascals  in  the  most  delightful  manner. 
Though  the  novel  is  full  of  adventure  and  brightly  written  throughout,  it  is  the 
Colonel  to  whom  it  will  justly  owe  its  success.” — The  Times. 

“ He  (the  Colonel)  is  not  the  least  like  the  vast  army  of  ‘ military  officers  ’ of  that 
rank  in  the  United  States,  but  more  resembles  in  the  sweetness  and  loveableness  of 
his  character  (though,  of  course,  with  the  difference  produced  by  bringing-np  and 
environment)  our  own  Colonel  Newcome.  There  is  plenty  of  ‘ story  ’ in  the  novel, 
and  not  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  ‘ shooting  at  sight  ’ which  we  expect  in  a 
description  of  Kentucky  life  ; but  the  character  of  the  Colonel  is  so  striking  and 
altogether  delightful  that  it  dominates  the  reader  and  makes  him  grudge  the  time 
s[  ent  over  other  matters.” — James  Payn,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News. 
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NEW  BOOK  BY  ANTHONY  HOPE. 


Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

THE  HEART  OF  PRINCESS  OSRA. 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE. 

With  9 Illustrations  by  John  Williamson. 

A*  This  volume  consists  of  a series  of  short  stories  dealing  with  the  many 
adventures  of  the  Princess  Osra,  of  the  House  of  Elphiberg.  The  scene  of  the 
stories  is  Strelsau, familiar  to  the  readers  of'1  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 


NEW  BOOK  BY  EDNA  LYALl. 

The  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  a TRUTH. 

By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  “ The  Autobiography  of  a Slander.” 
Sewed,  is.  ; cloth,  is.  6d. 

The  motif  of  this  story  is  the  recent  troubles  in  Armenia , and , though  the 
characters  depicted  are  of  course  fictitious , the  story  is  founded  on  fact , and  the 
sad  incidents  are  very  far  from  being  imaginary. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

GATHERING  CLOUDS:  a Tale  of  the 

Days  of  St.  Chry  ostom.  By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

LECTURES  on  the  COUNCIL  of 

TRENT  delivered  at  Oxford  1802-3.  By  James  A.  Froude,  late  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History.  Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  BAMPTON  LECTURES  FOR  1895. 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.  Eight  Lectures 

preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  Year  1895  on  the  Foundation 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  Thomas  B. 
Strong,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and.  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  8vo.  15s. 

THE  SANCTUARY  of  SUFFERING. 

By  Eleanor  Tee.  Author  of  “This  Everyday  Life  ” &c.  With  a Preface 
by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  F.  Davidson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St  Matthias,  Earl’s  Court  ; 
President  of  the  “ Guild  of  All  Souls.”  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

LECTURES  on  RELIGION.  By  the 

Rev.  Leighton  Pullan,  M.A  , Fellow  of  St.  John  Baptist  College, 
Oxford  ; Lecturer  in  Theology  at  Oriel  and  Queen’s  College.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  ECCLESIASTICAL 

UNITY  : Four  Lectures  delivered  in  St.  Asaph  Cathedral  on  June  16,  17,  18, 
and  19,  1896.  By  Arthur  James  Mason,  D.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

STUDIES  IN  ECONOMICS  AND 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 

SELECT  DOCUMENTS  ILLUSTRAT- 

ING  the  HISTORY  of  TRADE  UNIONISM. 

I.  THE  TAILORING  TRADE.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
F.  W.  Galton.  With  a Preface  by  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.  Crown  2vo.  5s. 

“ Mr.  Galton  writes  moderately,  and  yet  with  thorough  grasp  of  his  subject.” 

T imes. 

HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Alfred 

Weber,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  Authorized  Translation 
from  the  Fifth  French  Edition.  By  Frank  Thilly,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  8vo.  16s. 

The  HISTORY  of  P.  CORNELIUS 

TACITUS.  Translated  into  English,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  Albert  William  Quill,  M.A.,  T.C.D.,  some- 
time Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  2 vols.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  ; 
Vol.  II.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

OUTLINE  HISTORY  of  GERMANY. 

By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hawtrey.  i6mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  HlNEID  of  VERGIL.  Books  VII.- 

XII.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  James  Rhoades.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

GREEK  RUDIMENTS.  By  John  Burnet, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  College  of  St.  Salvator  and  St. 
Leonard,  St.  Andrews,  Feilo\^  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

PASSAGES  for  UNSEEN  TRANSLA- 

TION— LATIN  and  GREEK.  Selected  by  A*  H.  Tod,  M.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ; and  F.  D.  Longworth,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Assistant  Masters  at  Charterhouse.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

***  The  Latin  portion  of  tills  book  is  published  separately.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

The  HOUSE  of  SURPRISES.  By 

L.  T.  Meade,  Author  of.  “ Daddy’s  Boy”  &c.  With  Illustrations  by 
Edith  Scannell.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

AN  ARRANGED  MARRIAGE.  By 

Dorothea  Gerard.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

“As  a tale  it  is  infinitely  interesting,  touched  here  and  there  with  sprightly  inci- 
dent, naturally  arising  in  the  evolution  of  the  plot.  Eminently  a book  for  the 
restful  holiday  time,  and  made  easy  to  the  reader  in  good  paper  and  clear  print, 
which  are  never  so  acceptable  as  when  the  work  of  the  year  is  suspended  for  a 
season.”— Sheffield  Telegraph. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  TOWER  OF  GHILZAN.  By  Sergeant- 

Major  H.  M.  Greenhovv,  Author  of  “ Brenda’s  Experiment,”  “ The  Bow  of 
Fate,”  &c.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

GODDESSES  THREE.  By  D.  Hugh  Pryce. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

NOW  READY. 

ANTHONY  BLAKE’S  EXPERIMENT.  In 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

NOW  READY. 

OUT  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE.  By  Mrs. 

HERBERT  MARTIN,  Author  of  “ Britomart  ” &c.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  ros.  6d. 

THE 

BOOK  OF  THE  DAIRY: 

A MANUAL  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  DAIRY  WORK. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Prof.  W.  FLEISCHMAN, 
By  C.  M.  AIRMAN,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  and 
R.  P.  WRIGHT,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College. 

Fully  Illustrated,  and  containing  the  most  recent  Developments  in  the 
Science  of  Dairying  with  the  best  Practice  in  Dairy  Work. 


LONDON  : BLACKIE  & SON,  LIMITED,  OLD  BAILEY. 


OHATTO  & WlNDtJS’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MRS.  LYNN  LINTON’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

DULCIE  EVERTQN,  is  now  ready,  in  2 vo’s.  10s.  net; 

and  at  every  Circulating  Library. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  NOVEL, 

JERRY  THE  DREAMER,  by  Will  Payne,  is  now 

ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


DR.  RUMSEY’S  PATIENT.  By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  and 

Clifford  Halifax,  M.D.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“ The  story  has  elements  of  high  interest.” — Scotsman. 


DEVIL’S  FORD,  &C.  By  Bret  Harte.  With  Frontis- 

piece  by  W.  H.  Overend.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

TWO  MASTERS.  By  B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of  “Pretty 

Miss  Neville  ” &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

“ The  richness  and  variety  of  character  that  spring  up  on  every  other  page  of 
‘ Two  Masters  ’ would  of  themselves  make  Mrs.  Croker’s  book  an  entertaining 
romance  ; but  she  has  also  a story  to  tell  of  crime  and  mystery  that  makes  her  book 
doubly  delightful.”  — Morning  Leader. 


THE  PROFESSOR’S  EXPERIMENT.  By  Mrs. 

Hungerford,  Author  of  “ The  Three  Graces.”  With  a Frontispiece  by 
E.  J.  Wheeler.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“ Beyond  all  doubt  or  question  one  of  the  most  mirthful  and  most  wholesome 
books  of  the  year.  The  author  of  this  exhilarating  story  is  gifted  with  the  rare 
faculty  of  creating  humorous  dialogue  that  bristles  with  repartee  and  sparkles  with 
badinage Such  a fictional  tonic  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  ‘ a boon  and  a bless- 

ing to  men’  by  every  novel-reader  of  a cheerful  mind.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


YOUNG  LOCHINVAR.  By  J.  E.  Muddock,  Author  of 

“ Basile  the  Jester”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  {September  24. 


A TRAMP  ABROAD.  By  Mark  Twain.  New  and 

Cheaper  Edition,  with  314  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

{September  24. 


SONGS  OF  TRAVEL.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  5s. 

“ Except  his  ‘ Songs  for  Children  ’ I know  of  no  work  of  Stevenson’s  that  more 
endears  him  to  his  readers  than  this  delightful  volume.” 

James  Payn,  in  Illustrated  London  News. 


CURLY  : an  Actor’s  Story.  Told  by  John  Coleman. 

With  21  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Dollman.  Crown  8vo.  is. 


London  : CHATTO  & WINDUS,  no  and  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  & CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS  AND  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS,  THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOLS  EXAMINATIONS,  LONDON 
UNIVERSITY,  AND  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 

MACMILLAN’S  LATIN  COURSE.  By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  and  W.  E.  P. 
Pantin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Masters  in  St.  Paul’s  School.  FIRST  PART, 
3s.  6d.  SECOND  PART,  4s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  SHORTER  LATIN  COURSE.  Being  an  Abridgment  of  Mac- 
millan’s Latin  Course.  FIRST  PART,  is.  6d. ; KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.  SECOND 
PART,  2s.  ; KEY,  4s.  6d.  net. 

MEISSNER’S  LATIN  PHRASE  BOOK.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Auden,  M.A. 
4s.  id. 

CJESAR— GALLIC  WAR.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Books  II.  and  III. 
By  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  LL.D.  is.  6d. — Book  IV.  By  C.  Bryans, 
M.A.  is.  6d.  — Book  VI.  By  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

CICERO- CATILINE  ORATIONS.  Edited  by  A.  S.  Wilicins,  Litt.D.  2s.  6d. 

CLUENTIUS.  Translated  by  W.  Peterson,  Litt.D.  5s. 

EUTROPIUS.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G. 
Duffield,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

Books  I.  and  II.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and 

C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

HORACE -THE  ODES  and  EPODES.  Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  5s. 

ODES.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  Books  I.,  II., 

III.,  and  IV.  is.  6d.  each. 

EPISTLES  and  ARS  POETICA.  Edited  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.  5s. 

SELECT  EPODES  and  ARS  POETICA.  By  H.  A.  Dalton,  M.A. 

is.  6d. 

JUVENAL-THIRTEEN  SATIRES.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A.  5s.  The 
Text  is  carefully  expurgated  for  School  use. 

SELECT  SATIRES.  Edited  by  Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mayor.  XII.— XVI. 

4s.  6d. 

LIVY.  Books  XXI.  and  XXII.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

Books  XXL  and  XXII.,  separately.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  W.  W. 

Capes,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  Melhuish,  M.A.  is.  6d.  each. 

PHA2DRUS.  Complete  Text,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Nall,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

PLAUTUS— CAPTIVI.  Edited  by  A.  R.  S.  Hallidie,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 
TACITUS— HISTORIES  III. — V.  Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 
TERENCE  ADELPHL  Edited  by  S.  G.  Ashmore,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

VIRGIL- 7ENEID.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Book  I.  By  T.  E.  Page, 
M.A.  is.  6 J.— Book  I.  By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  is.  bd. — Book  II. 
By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.  6d.-Book  III.  By  T.  E.  Page.  M.A.  is.  6d. 
ECLOGUES.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.  6d* 


GREEK. 

MACMILLAN’S  GREEK  COURSE.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gunion  Ruther- 
ford, M.A..  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Westminster. 

FIRST  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gunion  Rutherford,  M.A., 
LL.D.  ACCIDENCE.  2s.  — SYNTAX.  2S.-Together,  3s.  6d. 

EASY  EXERCISES  in  GREEK  ACCIDENCE.  By  H.  G.  Underhill, 
M.A.  2S. 

SECOND  GREEK  EXERCISE  BOOK.  By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Heard,  M.A. 

2S.  6d. 

EASY  EXERCISES  on  the  FIRST  GREEK  SYNTAX.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

iESCHYLUS-SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES.  School  Edition.  Edited  by  A.  W. 

Verrall,  Litt.D.,  and  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES— DE  CORONA.  Edited  by  B.  Drake,  M.A.  Revised  by 
E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

EURIPIDES — ALCESTIS.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  M.  A. 
Bayfield,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

Edited  by  M.  L.  Earle,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d. 

BACCH./E.  Edited  by  Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

HECUBA.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A., 

and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

HERODOTUS.  Book  III.  Edited  by  G.  C.  MacaIjlay,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

HOMER— ILIAD.  Books  I. — XII.  Edited  by  W.  Leaf,  Litt.D.,  and  Rev.  M.  A. 
Bayfield,  M.A.  6s. 

■. Book  XXIV.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  W.  Leaf,  Litt.D., 

and  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

ODYSSEY.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  J.  Bond, 

M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

PLATO — PHA3D0.  Translated  by  F.  J.  Church.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THUCYDIDES.  Book  IV.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Chapters  1 — 4i.  With  Notes.  By  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

XENOPHON— ANABASIS.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev. 
A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

Book  I.  With  Exercises.  By  E.  A.  Wells,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Book  III.  By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall, 

M.A.  is.  6d.— Book  IV.  By  Rev.  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.  is.  6d. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


BACON— ESSAYS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  F.  G.  Selby,  M.A.  3s.  ; 
sewed,  2s.  6d. 

BROWNE  — RELIGIO  MEDICI.  Edited  bv  W.  A.  Greenhu  l,  M.D.  2s.  6d.  net. 
BURKE-SPEECH  on  AMERICAN  TAXATION;  SPEECH  on  CONCILIA- 
TION with  AMERICA;  LETTER  to  the  SHERIFFS  of  BRISTOL.  By 
F.  G.  Selby,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

DRYDEN — SELECT  SATIRES.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A.  is.  gd. 

MILTON— L’ALLEGRO,  IL  PENSEROSO,  LYCIDAS,  ARCADES,  SONNETS, 

&c.  With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  W.  Bell,  M.A.  is.  od. 

COMUS.  By  the  Same.  is.  3d. 

PARADISE  LOST.  Books  I.  and  II.  is.  9d.  Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  M.  Macmillan,  B.A. 

POEMS  Of  ENGLAND.  A Selection  of  English  Patriotic  Poetry.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  H.  B.  George,  M.A.,  and  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 
SCOTT — LADY  of  the  LAKE.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  H.  Stuart, 
M.A.  2s.  6d.  ; sewed,  2 <=.  Canto  I.,  sewed,  gd. 

THE  LAY  of  the  LAST  MINSTREL.  By  F.  T.  Palgrave.  is. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.,  and  E.  H. 

Elliot,  B.A.  Cantos  I. -III.,  is.  3d.  ; sewed,  is.  Complete,  2s. 
SHAKESPEARE.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  K.  Deighton. 


Coriolanus.  2s.  6d. ; sewed,  2s.  I 
Hamlet.  2s.  6d.  ; sewed,  2s. 

Henry  V.  is.  gd. 

Julius  Caesar,  is.  gd. 

King1  John.  is.  9d. 

King  Lear.  is.  9d.  I 

RICHARD  III.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  H.  Tawney,  M 

2s.  6d.  ; sewed,  2s. 

SPENSER-THE  FAERIE  QUEENE.  Book  I.  By  H M.  Percival,  M.A.  i 

sewed,  2s.  6d. 

THE  SHEPHEARD’S  CALENDAR.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
Prof.  C.  H.  Herford,  M.A.  3s. ; sewed,  2s.  6d. 


Macbeth,  is.  gd. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Drean 

is.  9d. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  2: 
Othello.  2s. 

Tempest,  is.  9I. 


FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

MOLIERE— LE  MEDICIN  MALGRE  LUI.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  is. 

LE  MISANTHROPE.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  is. 

MACMILLAN’S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  COURSE.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 
FIRST  YEAR,  is.  Supplementary  Exercises  to  First  Year,  is.  SECOND 
YEAR,  2S.  THIRD  YEAR,  2s.  6d.  KEYS,  4«-  6d.  net  each. 
MACMILLAN’S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  READERS.  By  the  Same.  FIRST 
YEAR,  2s.  6d.  SECOND  YEAR,  2s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  By  the  Same.  Part  I.,  2s.  6d. 

KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.  Part  II.,  5s.  KEY,  5s.  net. 

MACMILLAN’S  SELECTION  of  FRENCH  IDIOMS.  Compiled  by  Madame 
P.  H.  Plan.  With  a Preface  by  F.  F.  Roget.  3s.  6d. 

A FRENCH  GRAMMAR  for  SCHOOLS.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  New  Edition. 

2S.  6d. 

A COMPENDIOUS  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  By  Prof. 

Alfred  Elwall  and  Gustave  Masson.  3s.  6d. 

HAUFF-DIE  KARAVANE.  Edited  by  H.  Hager,  Ph.D.  3s.  (Containing  Die 
Geschichte  von  Ktlif  Storch,  Das  Gespensterschiff,  and  Die  Geschichte  von 
dem  kleinen  Muck.) 

SCHILLER— MARIA  STUART.  By  C.  Sheldon,  D.Litt.  2s.  6d. 

A GERMAN  PRIMER.  By  Otto  Siepmann,  Assistant  Master  in  Clifton  College. 


3s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  COURSE.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 

FIRST  YEAR,  is.  6d.  SECOND  YEAR,  3s.  6d.  KEYS,  4s.  6d.  net  each. 
MACMILLAN’S  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  READERS.  By  the  Same.  FIRST 
YEAR,  2s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.  By  the  Same.  Part  I.,  2s.  6d. 
KEY,  4s.  6d.  net. 

A COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  Prof. 

Wiiitnf.y  and  A.  H.  Edgren.  5s. — GERMAN-ENGLISH.  3s.  6d. 
COMMERCIAL  GERMAN.  By  F.  C.  Smith.  3s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

MAN  and  his  MARKETS.  A Course  in  Geography.  By  Lionel  W.  Lyde. 
With  Illustrations.  2s. 


COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  M.A.  3s. 

A SHORT  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  By  John  Richard 
Green,  LL.D.,  and  A.  S.  Green.  With  Maps.  3s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLES.  By  Sir  A.  Geikie.  is. 

The  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ATLAS.  By  J.  Bartholomew,  is. 
CLASS-BOOK  of  GEOGRAPHY.  By  C.  B.  Clarke.  2s.  6d.  ; sewed,  2s. 
CLASS-BOOK  of  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  H.  R.  Mill.  3s.  6d. 
GEOGRAPHY  of  EUROPE.  By  J.  Sime,  M.  A.  Illustrated.  2s. 
ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  COLONIES.  By  George 
M.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  and  A.  Sutherland,  M.A.  2s. 

A HISTORY  of  ROME  to  the  BATTLE  of  ACTIUM.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 
M.A.  8s.  6d. 

A PRIMER  of  the  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  By  C.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A.  is. 

A PRIMER  Of  the  HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  Bishop  Crf.ighton,  D.D.  is. 

A HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  for  BEGINNERS.  By  A.  B.  Buckley.  3s. 
HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By  Edith  Thompson.  2s.  6d, 


DIVINITY. 

A CLASS-BOOK  of  the  CATECHISM  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  By 

Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  is.  6d. 

A FIRST  CLASS-BOOK  of  the  CATECHISM  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND. 

By  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclea'r,  D.D.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  to  the  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER. 

By  Rev.  F.  Procter  and  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  2s.  6d. 

ST.  LUKE’S  GOSPEL.  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Rev.  J. 
Bond,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

The  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  to  ST.  MATTHEW.  The  Greek  Text.  With  Intro- 
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NOTES. 

IN  the  middle  of  this  century  every  one  seemed  in- 
clined to  believe  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that  the 
evolution  of  democracy  and  industry  would  bring-  about 
an  era  of  universal  peace.  The  swords  were  being 
beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  the  time  appeared  to  be 
near  when  the  lion  would  lie  down  wfith  the  lamb. 
Now  at  the  century  end  all  such  hopes  are  seen 
to  be  vain.  The  events  of  this  week  form  a sort  of 
history  in  little  of  the  past  as  of  the  future  of  our  boasted 
civilization.  Accounts  of  victories  in  the  Soudan 
achieved  by  British  soldiers  jostle  in  the  daily  papers 
the  description  of  the  Tsar’s  visit  to  the  Queen,  and  the 
columns  devoted  to  the  trial  of  Irish  dynamiters 
are  followed  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fiery  denunciations  of 
the  Crowned  Assassin  who  but  the  other  day  was  “ our 
most  ancient  ally.”  A crusade  on  behalf  of  humanity 
is  backed  by  an  article  devoted  to  stocks  and  shares,  and 
no  one  doubts  that  the  interest  excited  by  the  money 
article  is  the  more  effective  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  suggestion  that  England  should  mark 
its  dissent  from  the  other  Powers  on  the  Eastern  Question 
by  withdrawing  Sir  Philip  Currie  and  giving  Costaki  Bey 
his  passports  lends  interest  to  precedents  for  action  of 
that  sort.  In  1849,  when  the  Sultan  refused  the  demand 
of  Russia  and  Austria  for  the  surrender  of  Kossuth, 
Dembinski,  Bern,  and  other  Hungarian  and  Polish 
refugees  who  had  fled  into  Turkey,  the  Foreign  Offices 
of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  combined  to  withdraw 
their  Ambassadors  from  Constantinople.  The  dis- 
covery, however,  that  England  and  France  were  sup- 
porting Abdul  Medjid,  and  had  fleets  at  the  Dardanelles 
prepared  for  any  emergency,  came  as  a counsel  of  pru- 
dence, and  the  Embassies  were  opened  again. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1856,  England  and  France 
joined  in  withdrawing  their  legations  from  Naples,  as 
the  strongest  protest  possible,  short  of  actual  hostilities, 
against  the  idiotic  and  criminal  misgovernment  of 
“ Bomba.”  Although  this  case  was,  of  course,  not  on 
all  fours  with  the  one  of  1849,  it  is  none  the  less  curious 
to  find  Prince  Gortschakoff  denouncing  it  in  an  official 
circular  as  an  invasion  of  the  sacred  rights  of  a! 
sovereign.  The  Russian  Chancellor  thus  stated  the 
principle:  “We  could  understand  that,  as  a conse- 
quence of  friendly  forethought,  one  Government  should 
give  advice  to  another  in  a benevolent  spirit ; that  such 
advice  might  even  assume  the  character  of  exhorta- 
tion ; but  ws  believe  that  to  be  the  furthest  limit  allow- 
able.” The  italics  are  those  of  the  original  utterance, 
and  apparently  they  might  have  been  written  yester- 
day by  M.  Schishkine,  instead  of  forty  years  ago. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  Nicolas  II.’s 
visit  to  Balmoral  is  a strictly  private  one  ; hence  he  is 


the  guest  of  the  Sovereign  and  not  of  the  nation,  and 
the  latter  may,  without  the  slightest  breach  of  etiquette, 
continue  to  discuss  the  policy  of  Russia.  The  “ Pall 
Mall,”  then,  did  not  err  against  the  canons  of  good 
taste  when,  on  the  day  of  the  Tsar’s  arrival,  it  reviewed 
our  past  and  present  relations  with  the  Muscovite  Empire 
in  order  to  suggest  a friendly  understanding  for  the 
future.  But  we  must  take  objection  to  the  optimistic 
and  hopeful  tone  of  the  two  following  sentences  : — 
“They  [England  and  Russia]  are  both  colonizing 
Powers,  and  the  path  of  their  Empires  takes  its  way 
Eastward.  There  is  no  reason,  on  the  face  of  things, 
why  a working  understanding  should  not  be  ultimately 
attained, ” &c.  &c.  We  feel  like  Master  Dombledom, 
Falstaff’s  tailor,  who  wanted  better  assurance  than 
Bardolph’s  for  the  burly  knight’s  short  cloak  and  slops  ; 
we  want  better  security  than  the  “Pall  Mali’s”  for 
Russia’s  willingness  to  live  peaceably  with  us  in  the 
Far  East. 

The  policy  inaugurated  by  the  late  Prince  Lobanoff 
is  not  likely  to  be  reversed  by  his  successor,  whoever 
he  may  be.  This  policy  was  essentially  Asiatic  and 
thoroughly  consistent  with  geographical,  sociological, 
and  ethnographical  facts,  which,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Peter  the  Great  and  of  his  successors,  remain  stubborn, 
as  all  facts  are  apt  to  remain,  and  will  for  many  years 
to  come  militate  against  the  transformation  of  Russia 
into  a European  Power.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  Russian 
civilization  appeals  more  forcibly  to  Asiatic  nations 
than  ours.  We  colonize  or  govern  ; we  do  not  amal- 
gamate with  the  races  we  bring  under  our  sway.  The 
distance — the  gulf,  if  one  likes — between  Asiatic  bar- 
barism and  Russian  civilization  is  capable  of  being 
bridged  : our  civilization  is  over  the  Asiatic’s  head. 
The  attempts  to  impart  it  to  him  have  been  about  as 
successful  as  the  teaching  of  Herbert  Spencer  or 
Matthew  Arnold  would  be  in  a Board  school. 

A bit  of  gossip  which  comes  from  Peking  may  serve 
as  a comment  on  the  language  which  Russian  news- 
papers have  been  using  lately  about  England.  Peking 
is  unendurable  in  summer,  and  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Legations  migrate  to  the  hills,  where  they 
lodge  in  Buddhist  temples.  Each  Legation  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  every  year  to  the  same  temple,  and 
none  would  have  dreamed  of  poaching  on  the  other’s 
preserve.  We  are  informed,  on  what  seems  good 
authority,  that  this  year  the  Russians  offered  a higher 
price  for  the  temple  which  the  British  Legation  has 
always  occupied,  and,  of  course,  got  it  ! Can  this 
curious  incident  be  explained  by  any  act  or  default  of 
Englishmen?  The  French  and  Russian  Ministers  and 
all  their  suites,  we  hear,  withdrew  some  time  ago  from 
the  Peking  Club  because  none  of  them  was  elected  on 
the  Managing  Committee,  which  was  found  to  contain 
an  obtrusive  preponderance  of  Britons.  Lobanoff’s 
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energetic  Pro-Russian  policy  had  some  justification, 
.we  may  be  sure,  if  not  in  resentment  then  in  the  belief 
that  Russia  has  a civilizing  mission  in  Asia  as  we  have 
in  India. 

A Reuter’s  telegram  from  St.  Petersburg  announcing 
that  a school  has  been  opened  at  Seoul  to  teach  Russian 
to  the  benighted  and  indolent  native,  recalls  attention 
to  Russia’s  movements  in  the  Far  East.  The  statement 
in  the  telegram  is,  we  happen  to  know,  perfectly  cor- 
rect; but  like  most  of  the  news  concerning  the  Far 
East  which  comes  by  way  of  Vladivostok  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, it  is  somewhat  belated.  The  school  in  question 
was  set  up  more  than  six  months  ago,  and  is  part  of 
Russia’s  general  scheme  to  obtain  paramount  influence 
in  the  peninsular  kingdom.  Not  only  has  a school  to 
teach  the  Russian  language  been  established,  but  a 
school  in  which  Russian  officers  teach  military  tactics. 
Slowly  and  cautiously,  but  none  the  less  surely,  is  Russia 
ousting  Japan  from  the  position  the  latter  Power  reached 
during  the  late  war.  The  King'  of  Korea  now  resides  at 
the  Russian  Legation,  where  he  finds  protection  from 
his  good  friends  the  Japanese  and  their  reforming  ways; 
the  Russian  Minister  at  Seoul  is  the  King’s  adviser  ; 
Russian  counsellors  are  appointed  to  the  various  ad- 
ministrative departments  ; and  Korean  soldiers  are 
being  drilled  by  Russian  or  American  officers  ; for, 
strange,  as  it  may  seem,  the  American  colony  in  Seoul 
works  hand-in-glove  with  the  Russian. 

True,  Russia  and  Japan  some  months  ago  entered 
into  a compact  to  exercise  a dual  control  over  Korean 
administration  ; but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Japanese 
statesmen  were  more  concerned  to  “ save  face,”  as  the 
Eastern  expression  runs,  than  animated  by  any  belief 
that  such  a scheme  would  work  in  practice.  Our  Foreign 
Office  has  been  assured  from  St.  Petersburg  that  Russia 
rigidly  adheres  to  the  Port  Hamilton  compact,  by  which, 
on  the  withdrawal  of  England  from  that  port,  she  en- 
gaged, on  her  side,  not  to  occupy  any  part  of  Korea. 
The  assurance  may  be  trusted  so  far  as  the  letter  is 
concerned,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  Russia  will  arouse  the 
jealousy  of  other  Powers  by  definite  action  of  this  sort. 
But  when  the  time  comes  for  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way to  be  extended  to  Port  Lazareff,  and  for  Port 
Lazareff  to  be  developed  by  Russian  money  and  Russian 
enterprise  into  a great  naval  station,  with  the  advantage 
over  Vladivostok  of  being  open  all  the  year  round, — 
then  it  will  be  a matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  Russia 
whether  the  peninsular  kingdom  be  nominally  Russian 
or  nominally  Korean,  so  long  as  it  is  to  her  tune  that 
the  King  and  Ministerial  puppets  dance.  Russia  long 
ago  made  up  her  mind  to  secure  supreme  control  in  the 
North  Pacific,  and  the  sudden  rise  of  Japan  has  acce- 
lerated rather  than  checked  her  advance. 

It  has  been  observed  already  that  the  Devil  has  all  the 
best  tunes.  We  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  two  best 
utterances  on  the  Armenian  question  have  proceeded 
from  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Labouchere.  The 
member  for  Northampton  has,  at  all  events,  an  Eastern 
policy,  which  nine  out  of  ten  “ shouters  ” have  not. 
Mr.  Labouchere’s  policy  is  to  send  Russia  into  Turkey 
to  do  the  job  which  the  European  Powers  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  do  themselves.  But  Russia  may  very 
well  say  in  answer  to  such  a request,  “Why,  this  is 
what  I offered  to  do  in  1878  ; but  your  Lord  Beacons- 
field  stepped  in  and  prevented  me.  I offered  after  the 
war  to  take  the  Christians  in  Turkey  under  my  pro- 
tection, including  the  Armenians.  But  your  Jingoes 
were  jealous,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  a 
European  guarantee.  Now  you  come  snivelling  to  me, 
and  begging  me  to  do  what  you  wouldn’t  allow  me  to 
do  then  ! Why  should  I ? ” Mr.  Labouchere  thinks 
that  Russia  might  be  induced  to  forgive  our  folly, 
and  do  our  dirty  work,  by  the  offer  of  a free  passage 
through  the  Dardanelles  for  her  men-of-war,  and  by 
being  made  “the  paramount  Power”  at  Constantinople. 
At  any  rate  here  is  a policy  which  is  none  the  less 
worthy  of  consideration  because  it  is  proposed  by  a 
man  without  a portfolio. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  said  to  be  superstitious  ; 
nervous  he  undoubtedly  is.  What  will  he  think  of  the 


arrangement  by  the  French  authorities  that  he  and  the 
Empress  should  pass  the  night  at  Versailles  in  the 
chamber  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette?  Can  it 
be  true  ; or  is  it  a malicious  Royalist  canard  ? If 
it  should  turn  out  to  be  true,  then  indeed  we  shall  have 
to  say  that  tact  has  departed  from  France  with  her 
kings  and  emperors.  Altogether  the  reception  of  the 
Tsar  by  the  French  Republic  is  a droll  paradox,  for  the 
Tsar  represents  everything  that  is  most  detestable  in 
the  philosophy  of  his  hosts.  The  history  of  France  for 
the  last  hundred  years  has  been  a series  of  struggles 
against  the  principle  of  absolute  monarchy.  If  Royalties 
dared  to  be  consistent,  they  would  refuse  to  visit  a 
Republic  that  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  an  Empire. 
Equally  undignified  is  the  spectacle  of  Red  Republicans 
and  ex-Communists  prostrating  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  the  Tsar. 

The  reporter  employed  by  the  “ Daily  Chronicle”  to 
describe  the  Tsar’s  reception  at  Leith  must  surely  be  a 
New  Woman.  Of  course  it  is  “the  personality  of  the 
young  Tsar”  that  chiefly  interests  her.  She  talks 
sagely  of  his  “unsmiling  reserve”  and  “the  quick 
side-glances  out  of  nervous  eyes.”  But  we  are  taught 
to  regret  this  exquisite  characterization — that  might  be 
applied,  one  would  have  thought,  more  fitly  to  a colt 
than  a man — when  we  meet  profound  reflections  such 
as  “You  cannot  very  well  combine  publicity  and 
secresy.”  Then  follows  a multitude  of  trivial  details, 
and  at  length  the  conclusion: — “He  [the  Tsar]  sat 
with  eyes  straight  in  front  of  him  looking  nervously 
....  he  had  dark  rings  under  his  eyes  ....  the 
only  likeness  to  his  father  is  in  his  eyebrows,  which 
slightly  beetle  . . . .”  and  so  forth.  This  vision  might 
be  regarded  as  fragmentary  and  imperfect  ; but  con- 
sider how  it  is  charged  with  emotion: — -“But,  if  I 
mistake  not,  there  is  nascent  force  of  will  in  that  face 
and  passion — passion  that  may  do  great  and  terrible 
things  when  backed  with  such  force.  Above  all,  there 
is  the  growing  habit  of  autocratic  power  to  be  read  in 
the  eyes — the  indifference  to  the  will  of  others — the 
splendid  isolation  of  soul  which  is  at  once  so  dazzling 
and  so  forlorn.”  The  young  person  has  evidently  been 
reading  “ The  Sorrows  of  Satan.” 

It  is  not  easy  for  Englishmen  to  follow  with  clearness 
the  developments  of  the  extraordinary  new  muddle  which 
the  Democrats  of  New  York  State  have  engrafted  upon 
the  general  confusion  of  the  Presidential  campaign. 
The  party  organization  in  the  State  accepted  the  Silver 
programme  of  Mr.  Bryan,  but,  apparently  with  a view  to 
conciliate  the  gold  minority  who  oppose  Bryan,  put  in 
nomination  for  the  governorship  a gentleman  who  was 
known  to  be  against  Silver.  This  gentleman  was  ex- 
pected to  maintain  a diplomatic  reserve  on  national 
issues,  and  his  public  announcement  that  as  a party 
man  he  will  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan,  though  he  believes  his 
financial  views  to  be  utterly  wrong,  angers  both  factions 
by  its  gratuitous  foolishness.  All  this  is  not  very 
intelligible  to  outsiders,  but  the  fact  that  this  over- 
garrulous  candidate  is  no  other  than  Mr.  John  Boyd 
Thacker — whose  gifted  asininity  as  the  chief  of  the 
Awards  Committee  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  threw 
the  whole  body  of  exhibitors  into  a state  of  homicidal 
rage,  and  kept  them  there  for  months — will  account  for 
almost  anything. 

We  hope  that  in  one  direction,  at  any  rate,  per- 
manent good  to  the  travelling  public  will  accrue  from 
the  cab  strike.  Passengers  from  the  North  now 
receive  printed  notices  en  route  to  the  effect  that  the 
railway  company  will  be  prepared  to  take  charge  of 
luggage  at  the  terminus  and  deliver  it  to  town 
residences  as  expeditiously  as  possible  at  a charge  of 
threepence  per  package.  Some  such  arrangement  just 
now  is  a very  great  convenience — nay,  almost  a neces- 
sity. But  it  need  not  end,  we  imagine,  with  the  strike. 
If  railway  companies  can  relieve  their  customers  of  the 
luggage-worry  now,  they  can  do  it  equally  well  at  other 
times.  The  charge  made  is  sufficient  to  recoup  the 
companies  for  the  service  ; and  we  trust  that,  having 
once  put  their  hands  to  this  desirable  reform,  they  will 
continue  in  the  good  way,  and  mitigate  the  chief  evil  of 
travel  in  this  country.  The  circular  now  being  issued 
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also  contains  an  intimation  that  passengers  may  book 
their  luggage  at  country  stations  for  conveyance  to 
town  and  delivery  there  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per 
package,  plus  any  charge  there  may  be  for  overweight 
beyond  the  free  allowance  covered  by  railway  tickets  ; 
and  this  practice  likewise  is  to  be  commended,  and 
should  be  made  a permanent  institution.  Why  English 
railway  companies  could  not  relieve  their  passengers 
from  looking  after  luggage  as  well  as  American 
companies  has  always  been  mysterious. 

The  action  of  Lord  Rosmead  in  ordering  Major 
Baden-Powell  under  “open  arrest”  at  the  very  time 
that  he  is  “driving  the  rebels  before  him  in  every 
direction  ” has  excited  a good  deal  of  irritation  both 
here  and  in  South  Africa.  The  High  Commissioner 
has  arrested  Major  Baden-Powell  for  “conforming” — - 
presumably  for  assenting — to  the  execution  of  a rebel 
chief.  Whether  the  chief  was  rightly  shot  or  not 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing ; but  it  seems  to  us, 
as  civilians,  that  if  Major  Baden-Powell  has  done 
wrong,  he  should  answer  for  it  before  a court-martial. 
Lord  Rosmead,  however,  has  said  that  martial  law 
has  not  been  proclaimed  in  Rhodesia,  and  that,  there- 
fore, all  prisoners  of  war  belong  to  the  civil  authority. 
A war  without  martial  law  strikes  us  as  a novelty,  and 
a campaign  conducted  by  a High  Commissioner  as 
dangerous.  Equally  infelicitous  was  Lord  Rosmead’s 
remark  that  he  didn’t  see  any  use  in  forwarding  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  the  petition,  signed  by  13,000  persons,  for 
the  reinstatement  of  Mr.  Rhodes  on  the  Board  of  the 
Chartered  Company,  as  Mr.  Rhodes  himself  had 
tendered  his  resignation.  We  are  almost  afraid  that 
since  the  Jameson  business  Lord  Rosmead  has  lost  the 
mens  cequa  in  arduis.  Formerly  he  was  the  sweetest- 
tempered  of  men  ; but  for  the  last  nine  months  he  has 
been  subjected  to  a strain  that  would  have  destroyed 
the  mental  serenity  of  most  people. 

Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  is  not  exactly  a popular  man 
on  either  side  of  the  House  of  Commons — no  man  who 
dwells  between  the  frontier  lines  of  the  two  parties  ever 
is.  Besides,  Mr.  Courtney  has  “a  saucy  roughness” 
■of  manner  and  diction,  which  does  not  tend  to  make  his 
home  truths  more  palatable  to  those  who  have  to 
swallow  them.  But  he  is  a man  of  undoubted  ability 
and  information,  whose  honesty  of  motive  has  never 
been  questioned,  and  whose  partial  disablement  for  the 
battle  of  politics  would  be  a real  loss  to  the  country. 
Every  one  must  learn  with  unfeigned  sorrow  that  he  is 
threatened  with  loss  of  sight,  and  that  his  German 
doctor  doubts  whether  he  will  be  able  to  “ read 
effectively”  again.  Total  blindness,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  he  will  escape,  according  to  the  report  from 
abroad.  But  for  a man  who  has  lived  and  worked  his 
way  up  by  his  brains  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
reading  is  indescribably  sad. 

The  graceful  person  and  fascinating  manners  of  Lord 
Pembroke  conferred  a sort  of  distinction  upon  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  between 
the  years  1886  and  1895,  when  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
acted  as  their  second  Whip.  But  it  must  often  have 
struck  many  that  there  was  something  decidedly  un- 
English  in  those  manners  ; they  were  so  easy,  so  con- 
siderate to  all,  so  gentle — in  short,  so  very  unlike  that 
careless  insolence  which  our  public  schools  and 
Universities  impress  upon  our  young  aristocrats. 
Now  we  are  reminded  that  Lord  Pembroke  has  Russian 
blood  in  his  veins.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  the  Peelite  Minister  for  War,  who  was  the  son 
of  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Pembroke  by  his  second  wife,  the 
Countess  Woronzow,  a famous  Russian  beauty.  This 
Sidney  Herbert  was  created  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  in 
1861  ; his  statue  stands  in  front  of  the  War  Office,  and 
he  figures  in  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  “ Endymion  ” as 
Sidney  Wilton.  Perhaps,  as  “ Sidonia ” used  to  say, 
“ race  is  everything.” 

Having  found  out  that  “ identity  of  rates  of  taxation 
does  not  necessarily  involve  equality  of  burden,”  the 
“ Daily  Chronicle  ” argues  that  the  British  workman  is 
unfairly  taxed,  because,  forsooth,  out  of  every  shilling 
he  spends  on  tobacco  he  pays  7 \d.  to  the  State,  whereas 
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the  consumer  of  two  sixpenny  cigars  gets  10 \d.  worth 
of  tobacco,  and  “has  only  to  contribute  1 \d.  to  the 
State  for  taxes.”  We  felt  inclined  to  argue  that  tobacco 
was  a luxury  and  not  a necessary  of  life,  and  that — - 
but  the  “ Daily  Chronicle  ” forestalls  us— thus  “what 
is  true  of  tobacco  is  true  of  other  articles  of  food  and 
drink,  though  in  a lesser  degree.”  Of  course  if  tobacco 
is  both  food  and  drink  our  contention  may  be  summarily 
dismissed.  A little  later  the  “ Daily  Chronicle  ” faces 
the  facts  : people  say  that  workmen  do  not  pay  Income- 
tax  or  Death-duties  ; “ there  never  was  a greater  mis- 
take. As  a matter  of  fact  the  poor  man’s  share  of 
Income-tax,  of  Death-duties,  of  local  rates,  and  of 
almost  every  conceivable  tax  can  be  easily  accounted 
for  in  the  disproportionate  rent  paid  by  him  for  his 
house.”  We  rub  our  eyes,  but  that  is  the  statement. 
The  workman  pays  twice  what  the  rich  man  pays  for 
each  cubic  foot  of  house-room,  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  “ Chronicle,”  discharges  more  than  his  share 
of  the  taxes.  According  to  the  same  logic,  the  lowest 
class  of  workmen  who  pay  their  rent  unpunctually,  and 
sometimes  “flit  by  night”  without  paying  the  rent 
due,  and  who  in  consequence  have  to  pay  extra  high 
rent,  are  unduly  taxed  by  the  State.  No  wonder 
the  “Chronicle”  reproves  us  for  want  of  common 
sense. 

Certain  coincidences  in  life  are  so  extraordinary  that 
they  would  almost  force  us  to  believe  with  Descartes, 
that  men  are  merely  conscious  automata,  “ and  moved 
by  some  unseen  hand  at  the  board.”  Every  one 
remembers  how  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  working  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  discovered  the  theory  of 
fluxions  at  almost  the  same  time,  and  how  Wallace, 
Darwin,  and  Haeckel,  investigating  the  origin  of  species, 
all  hit  on  the  evolutionary  hypothesis.  One  might 
object  that  in  science  such  coincidences  are  inevitable  ; 
that  the  finishing  of  one  story  in  the  temple  of  know- 
ledge conditions,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  create,  the 
next  ; but  there  are  fully  as  remarkable  coincidences  in 
the  arts  and  in  letters  where  a similar  explanation  does 
not  hold.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the  case  of  Whistler 
in  England  and  the  Goncourts  in  Paris. 

At  first  sight  nothing  could  be  more  different  from 
Whistler’s  romantic  love  of  grace  and  beauty  than  the 
scientific  realism  of  the  Frenchmen.  But  consider 
their  points  of  likeness.  While  Edmund  de  Goncourt 
was  teaching  the  French  public  the  wonders  of 
Japanese  Art,  Whistler  was  performing  the  same  service 
for  the  English  public  ; and  while  the  Goncourts  were 
discovering,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  the  French 
artists  and  decorators  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  col- 
lecting the  pictures  of  Watteau,  Fragonard,  andChardin, 
Mr.  Whistler  and  his  friends,  the  early  Pre-Raphaelites, 
were  teaching  us  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  English 
Decorative  Art  of  the  same  period.  The  similarity  might 
be  pushed  even  further.  Rossetti  practised  both  the 
Arts  of  Painting  and  of  Poetry  with  consummate 
ability  ; but  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  a greater  painter  had  he  had  no  poetic  gift ; 
and  where  Rossetti  stumbled  the  De  Goncourts  fell. 
The  Frenchmen’s  prose  is  absolutely  ruined  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  the  painter’s  eye  and  the  painter’s  love  of 
colours.  Where  the  field  is  unlimited  how  comes  it 
that  a certain  infinitesimal  portion  is  cultivated  in 
France  and  in  England  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  way  ? 

The  prince  of  self-advertisers  must  be  satisfied  at 
last.  In  the  “Times”  of  last  Wednesday,  in  the 
centre  of  the  advertisement  page  with  “ Bovril  is  the 
vital  principle  of  ox-beef  from  selected  cattle,”  in  big 
capitals,  on  the  one  side,  and  “ Koula  Carpets  8'  2“  by 
7'  6"  . . . ^4  5s.”  on  the  other,  appears  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold’s  “ Queen’s  Day.”  It  looked  at  first  as  if 
Sir  Edwin  had  “ arranged  ” for  this  particular  position 
for  his  poem  in  thecolumns  of  our  contemporary  ; but 
he  tells  us  now  that  the  peculiar  prominence  given  to 
his  effusion  was  due  to  the  kindly  thoughtfulness  of  the 
gentleman  who  is  responsible  for  the  advertisement. 
Why  should  Sir  Edwin  feign  “ boundless  indignation” 
at  this  ? A more  appropriate  place  for  his  verse  would 
surely  be  difficult  to  find. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

POSSIBLY  the  presence  of  Lord  Derby  in  the  chair 
and  of  Sir  Arthur  Forwood  on  the  platform  had  a 
damping-  effect  upon  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  called 
the  exuberance  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  verbosity.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  delivered  by  a man  of  eighty- 
five  to  an  audience  of  nearly  ten  thousand,  and  lasted 
seventy-five  minutes,  there  is  really  nothing  remarkable 
about  this  long-expected  speech.  To  apply  to  it  such 
epithets  as  “ stirring  ” and  “great”  is  the  mere  gush 
of  partisans.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  discourteous 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  made  some  generous  ad- 
missions ; but  candour  compels  us  to  say  that  the 
oration  was  somewhat  deficient  in  point,  and  just  a 
little  ridiculous.  We  are,  of  course,  relieved  to  find 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  pronounce  for  “ open  war,” 
as  some  of  his  followers  expected  ; for  such  a declara- 
tion from  such  a source  might  have  done  mischief,  so 
prone  are  the  British  to  follow  familiar  names.  But  it 
is  rather  a strain  upon  our  gravity,  and  indeed,  at  this 
hour  of  the  day,  upon  our  patience,  for  the  oracle  to 
propound  the  recall  of  the  six  Ambassadors  from  Con- 
stantinople as  the  solutionof  the  Eastern  Question.  There 
is  very  much  in  the  speech  to  which  no  Conservative,  save 
the  most  fanatical  philo-Turk,  can  take  exception.  We 
may  agree,  for  instance,  that  the  Concert  of  Europe  has 
failed,  and  that  coercion  does  not  in  all  cases  mean 
war — from  which,  be  it  observed,  Mr.  Gladstone  shrinks 
as  decisively  as  any  one.  Whether  it  be  true  that  the 
presence  of  the  six  representatives  of  the  European 
Powers  at  Constantinople  countenances  and  supports 
he  policy  of  massacre  is  more  disputable.  But  let  us 
tagree  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  such  is  the  effect 
on  the  Sultan’s  mind.  What  then  ? We  must  make, 
says  Mr.  Gladstone,  a peremptory  demand  upon  the 
Sultan,  and  in  case  of  refusal  we  must  present  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  in  London  with  his  papers,  and 
recall  Sir  Philip  Currie  ! What  effect  would  that  have 
upon  the  Sultan  ? He  would  merely  call  his  Ministers 
together  and  thank  Allah  they  were  rid  of  a knave. 
But  suppose  the  other  five  European  Powers  were  to 
follow  the  example  of  Great  Britain  and  recall  their 
Ambassadors  from  the  Turkish  capital?  Would  that 
solve  the  Eastern  Question  ? The  Sultan  would  simply 
retire  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  harem  and  heave 
a sigh  of  profound  relief.  It  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  leave  Hawarden  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  such  a 
policy  as  this. 

The  real  truth  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  so  many  of 
his  party,  is  ‘ ‘ willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike.  ” 
They  want  to  depose  the  Sultan  by  force,  but  they  dare 
not  take  the  risk  of  war.  We  thank  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
his  generous  exemption  of  the  present  Government 
from  all  blame  in  this  Armenian  business.  And  we 
accept  joyfully  his  assurance  that  no  crusade  against 
Mahommedanism  is  intended.  He  would  have  made 
the  same  protest  had  the  victims  been  Buddhists, 
Confucians,  or  Hindoos.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  we  are  afraid  all  Mr.  Gladstone’s  followers  are  not 
equally  scrupulous.  Some  of  the  “ shouters  ” of  the 
baser  kind  among  the  Dissenters  are  doing  their  best 
to  stir  up  the  worst  passions  of  Protestantism  against 
the  followers  of  Mahomet.  These  ignorant  and  wicked 
persons  have  not,  of  course,  the  faintest  notion  of  what 
a Gregorian  Armenian  is,  or  even  where  he  dwells. 
This  benighted  bigotry  has  received  no  encouragement 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  stands,  as  he  tells  us,  not  on 
British,  not  on  European,  but  on  human  ground.  We 
could  have  wished  that  his  guidance  to  the  nation  had 
been  more  precise,  but  that  is  perhaps  the  harshest 
thing  we  can  say  of  his  performance. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  reproach  any  English  states- 
man with  inconsistency,  we  might  remind  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  it  is  not  so  many  weeks  ago  that  he  wrote  to  a Mr. 
Watson  denouncing  in  somewhat  pharisaical  phrase- 
ology the  increased  expenditure  on  the  British  Navy. 
Where  is  the  sense  in  talking  about  coercing  the  Sultan 
in  one  breath  and  reducing  our  Navy  in  another? 

“ Effective  security”  against  further  massacres  by  all 
means  : but  the  only  security  in  politics,  as  in  other 
business,  is  superior  force.  We  do  not  quite  believe 
with  Mr.  Labouchere  that  Russia  is  prepared  to  sign  a 
self-denying  ordinance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 


no  alarmist  objection  to  the  neutralization  of  Constanti- 
nople, to  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles,  or  even  to 
the  formal  recognition  of  Russian  “influence”  in  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Cicero  tells  us  that  when  he  had  to 
sing  his  palinode,  he  gnawed  round  the  morsel  he  was 
forced  to  swallow  as  long  as  possible.  Let  us  not  be 
too  long  about  our  recantation.  We  made  a mistake 
in  substituting  Europe  for  Russia  as  the  protector  of 
Armenia  in  1878.  It  was  an  error,  because  Russia 
could  do  the  work,  and  Europe  apparently  cannot. 
Though  Russia  has  no  particular  interest  in  the  Arme- 
nians, for  they  are  not  of  her  Church,  if  she  is  still  will- 
ing to  step  in  and  protect  them,  it  comes  very  near 
blood-guiltiness  on  our  part  to  oppose  her  on  nothing 
better  than  a diplomatic  tradition. 

NICHOLAS  I.  AND  II. 

THE  Tsar  and  his  wife  and  infant  daughter  are  at 
Balmoral,  but  they  enjoy  a seclusion  there  which 
could  hardly  be  excelled  in  the  most  sternly  guarded  of 
their  rural  refuges  at  home.  A few  Scotch  people 
caught  flying  glimpses  of  the  party  from  under  their 
umbrellas,  as  it  hurried  from  Leith  to  the  Highlands. 
A few  Englishmen  may  enjoy  the  same  privilege  at 
Portsmouth  a week  hence  ; but  to  the  nation  at  large 
the  Imperial  visit  is  in  the  nature  of  an  abstraction. 
The  last  visit  of  a Tsar,  that  of  Alexander  II.  in  1874, 
although  it  was  made  the  occasion  of  befitting  pageants 
and  ceremonies,  seems  to  be  almost  forgotten  in 
London.  Scarcely  a reference  is  made  to  it  in  the 
Press  to-day,  and  in  most  of  the  handbooks  of  recent 
European  history  it  is  passed  over  altogether.  It  is  to 
the  famous  descent  upon  our  shores  of  Nicholas  I., 
thirty  years  before,  that  people  intent  upon  comparisons 
turn  instead.  The  differences  suggested  by  the  com- 
parison are,  indeed,  interesting  and  curious. 

It  was  the  characteristic  foible  of  the  first  Nicholas  to 
invest  his  movements,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
a fine  air  of  peremptory  unexpectedness.  The  English 
Court,  for  example,  only  learned  on  30  May,  1844,  that 
the  Tsar  was  to  land  at  Dover  on  1 June.  Up  to  that 
moment  it  had  been  understood  that  he  was  not  coming 
until  the  following  year,  and  the  wild  flurry  of  prepara- 
tion which  filled  the  ensuing  forty-eight  hours  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Windsor  was  only  matched  by 
the  popular  excitement  which  the  sudden  news  created. 
No  other  sovereign  in  Europe  possessed  a tithe  of  the 
personal  prestige  which  surrounded  the  figure  of 
Nicholas  throughout  Christendom,  in  those  days  of  his 
prime.  He  was  the  most  magnificent  animal,  the  most 
stupendous  autocrat,  the  most  fantastic  and  extra- 
ordinary human  compound  altogether,  that.people  could 
imagine  to  themselves.  It  quite  fitted  British  notions 
of  him  that  he  should  bounce  into  England  on  two  days' 
notice,  and  that  being  here  he  should  proclaim,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  housetops  what  it  was  that  had  brought 
him.  He  made  indeed  no  secret  of  his  errand.  To  the 
young  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  the  rest  he  declared  frankly  his  desire  to 
form  an  Anglo-Russian  combination  against  France. 
The  popular  feeling  of  France,  as  expressed  by  the 
papers  and  the  Opposition  in  the  Chamber,  was  at 
that  time  violently  anti-English,  and  the  Tsar  had 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  England  would  be  affected 
by  the  fact.  To  his  surprise,  he  discovered  that  the 
British  public  were  quite  indifferent  to  the  storms  of 
abuse  which  whistled  across  the  Channel,  and  that  the 
English  Court  was  rather  more  intent  upon  preserving 
peace  with  France  than  on  any  other  object  under  the 
sun.  He  found  himself,  indeed,  confronted  by  that 
stoutest  of  all  barriers,  a family  dynastic  arrangement. 
Our  good  Queen,  who  though  already  the  mother  of 
two  children,  was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  placed 
in  those  days  the  most  profound  reliance  in  the  wisdom 
of  her  uncle,  the  first  King  of  the  Belgians.  This 
astute  personage  had  not  only  a niece  on  the  English 
throne,  but  a father-in-law  on  the  French  throne.  King 
Leopold  was  the  link  which  bound  together  the  Courts 
of  London  and  Paris  in  a common  interest.  That 
interest,  as  Prince  Albert  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  explained 
to  the  Tsar,  was  to  secure  and  maintain  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Orleans  dynasty  in  France. 

The  lapse  of  fifty  years  makes  this  all  seem  like  a 
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fairy  story.  It  is  not  France  now,  but  England,  which 
figures  as  the  chief  rival  of  Russia  in  the  East.  The 
blood-relationships  of  the  English  Royal  Family  are 
scattered  now  through  three-fourths  of  the  Courts  of 
Europe,  but  the  closer  they  are  in  degree,  the  less  do 
they  appeal  to  and  influence  English  foreign  policy.  In 
the  centre  of  Europe  has  risen  a mighty  military  Empire, 
the  very  existence  of  which  the  first  Nicholas  never  fore- 
saw, and  on  the  throne  of  this  Empire  sits  the  eldest 
grandson  of  the  Queen  of  England,  who  yet  is  proud 
to  be  accounted  the  leading  spirit  in  any  hostile  league 
against  the  English.  The  Ottoman  Empire,  which  the 
first  Nicholas  described  here  in  London,  in  1844,  as 
“The  Dying  Man,”  is  still  alive,  and  for  the  moment 
galvanized  with  a most  malignant  energy.  Its  pro- 
tector in  Europe  now  is  that  same  Holy  Russian  Empire 
which  under  both  Nicholas  and  his  son  squandered  life 
and  treasure  in  great  crusades  to  drive  Islam  out  of 
Europe. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  changes  is 
that  which  the  high  walls  enclosing  Balmoral  decorously 
veil  from  public  notice.  The  Tsar  who  visits  us  bears 
also,  it  is  true,  the  name  of  Nicholas,  but  that  very  fact 
only  heightens  the  effect  of  the  contrast.  Upon  some 
aspects  of  this  contrast  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  com- 
ment. It  is  not  the  fault  of  Nicholas  II.  that  he  is  not 
the  tallest  soldier  in  Russia,  and  of  such  majestic  and 
Olympian  mien  and  such  savage  wilfulness  of  temper 
and  resolve  that  people  quail  before  his  glance,  and 
speculate  in  awe  upon  his  freaks  and  whims.  Nor  can 
the  Queen’s  young  guests  be  blamed  in  any  way  for  the 
sinister  alteration  which  marks  the  daily  life  of  a Tsar. 
The  first  Nicholas,  though  he  moved  boldly  about  in 
strange  crowds  with  a leonine  disdain  of  physical 
danger,  was  busily  engaged  all  his  life  in  sowing  the 
wind  from  which  his  posterity  were  to  reap  the  whirl- 
wind. The  spectacle  of  an  armoured  train  traversing 
pacific  and  highly-civilized  Scotland,  through  deserted 
and  guarded  stations,  over  viaducts  and  bridges  policed 
as  if  they  were  jewellers’  windows,  is  a strange  and  un- 
pleasant one  to  a people  whose  Princes  come  and  go  in 
hansom-cabs.  But  it  is  merely  the  logical  outcome  of 
a system  of  which  Nicholas  II.  is  the  victim,  not  the 
author. 

We  are  concerned  rather  with  the  political  contrast 
between  1844  and  1896.  The  first  Nicholas  was  a Tsar. 
The  foreign  policy  of  Russia  was  his  policy,  and  his 
alone.  When  he  spoke,  no  one  doubted  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  Russia.  When  he  rang  the  historic  bell  to  give 
orders  for  the  Crimean  War,  both  the  impulse  and  the 
unlimited  power  to  translate  it  into  action  were  his. 
Can  one  dream  that  these  things  are  to  be  said  of  the 
second  Nicholas?  It  is  not  the  autocratic  master  of 
millions  of  lives  and  minds  and  souls  whom  we  think  of 
as  the  guest  at  Balmoral,  but  the  sad  and  anxious  figure- 
head of  a vast  aggregation  of  forces,  which  are  as  little 
subject  to  his  personal  will  as  are  the  tides  themselves. 

AFTER  DONGOLA. 

THE  capture  of  Dongola  without  the  fighting  of  a 
decisive  battle  is,  next  to  a check  to  our  arms, 
the  most  unsatisfactory  thing  that  could  have  happened 
in  the  Soudan.  The  hasty  retreat  of  the  Khalifa’s 
generals  from  post  after  post  without  risking  an  engage- 
ment is,  of  course,  good  enough  to  set  the  evening 
papers  talking  about  “ glorious  victories”;  but  it  un- 
fortunately leaves  us  no  nearer  a settlement  of  the 
Egyptian  frontier  than  we  were  at  Wady  Haifa.  At 
Omdurman  the  retirement  will  simply  be  represented 
as  a politic  piece  of  tactics  to  lure  the  invaders  further 
into  the  desert  to  their  own  destruction,  as  Hicks  was 
lured  from  Khartoum  to  El  Obeid  ; and,  although  we 
at  home  know  better,  the  Dervishes  will  probably 
believe  the  tale,  and  will  stick  to  their  leader  as  before. 
The  occupation  of  Dongola,  therefore,  contributes  by 
itself  little  or  nothing  towards  that  “smashing  of  the 
Mahdi  ” which  Gordon  insisted  on  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity if  there  was  to  be  peace  in  Egypt ; and  that  opera- 
tion is  as  necessary  now  as  it  was  in  1884.  After  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  and  the  surmounting  by  the  gunboats 
of  the  long  series  of  dangerous  rapids  between  Wady 
Haifa  and  Hannek,  there  remained,  as  we  have  fre- 
quently pointed  out,  no  possibility  of  serious  resistance 
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anywhere  on  the  river  banks  ; but,  if  the  Dervishes 
could  have  been  tempted  to  make  a real  stand,  or  if 
their  retreat  had  been  cut  off  by  a landing  in  force 
between  Dongola  and  Debbeh,  they  might  have  received 
such  a rough  handling  as  would  have  rendered  them 
incapable  of  further  fighting,  and  would  have  led  to  a 
rising  of  the  native  tribes  in  their  rear.  As  it  is  we  are 
simply  where  we  were  in  1885  after  the  desert  march 
and  the  battle  of  Abu  Klea,  victorious  in  the  field,  but 
with  an  army  not  yet  thoroughly  defeated  in  front 
of  us. 

There  is,  however,  fortunately  no  fear  that  the 
blunder  of  1885  will  be  repeated.  The  “Chamber- 
lain  limit  ” of  dangerous  resistance  has  not  yet  been 
reached— and,  we  may  remark,  will  not  be  reached— on 
this  side  of  Khartoum.  No  serious  addition  either  to 
the  expense  or  to  the  risk  of  the  campaign  is  involved 
in  pushing  on  from  Dongola  to  Berber,  and  from  Berber 
to  Khartoum.  One  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  limits  it  will 
be  remembered  was  dependent  on  the  safety  of  com- 
munications, and  that  safety  will  be  increased  and  not 
diminished  by  such  an  advance.  When  the  turn  of  the 
Nile  at  Abu  Hamed  is  reached,  a second  line  of  com- 
munication will  be  opened  through  a friendly  country  by 
Murat  Wells  to  Korosko,  and  at  Berber  a hand  can  be 
stretched  out  to  our  Indian  troops  at  Suakim.  But  if 
this  is  to  be  done  well  and  at  the  minimum  of  expense 
to  the  Egyptian  Treasury,  it  must  be  done  quickly. 
Storms,  floods,  and  pestilence  have  done  their  worst  to 
General  Kitchener’s  little  force,  but  for  the  moment  the 
forces  of  nature  are  on  our  side.  The  Nile  is  now  and 
will  remain  for  about  three  months  passable  for  river 
steamers  from  Dongola  to  Khartoum.  Twelve  or 
thirteen  weeks  is  not  too  long  a time  in  which  to  cover 
the  ground,  making  due  allowance  for  blocks  and  mis- 
haps by  the  way,  and,  as  Sir  Charles  Wilson  has  been 
telling  us  in  his  paper  at  the  British  Association  at 
Liverpool,  if  the  opportunity  is  let  slip,  we  shall  have  to 
wait  for  another  year  before  the  campaign  can  be 
resumed.  Gordon  was  able  to  pass  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Cataracts  in  February  1884  ; but  it  is  not  safe  to  leave 
the  passage  till  so  late,  as  we  might  find  our  whole 
flotilla  landlocked.  And  then  we  should  expect  shortly 
to  hear  of  Major  Dhanis  and  his  Belgian  force  operating 
from  the  Welle.  It  would  be  safest  for  all  parties  if 
there  were  a few  well-armed  English  steamers  available 
on  the  White  Nile  by  the  time  the  Congo  force  reaches 
Lado. 

But  we  know  our  old  friends  the  pessimists  too  well 
to  imagine  that  they  will  be  comforted  by  thoughts  of 
an  easy  conquest,  or  of  a population  liberated  from  a 
bloodthirsty  tyranny.  The  Soudan  is  still  to  them  the 
grave  of  armies,  and  a fatal  drain  on  the  resources  of 
Egypt.  It  is  probably  useless  to  point  out  to  them  that 
Dongola  and  Berber  were  provinces  overflowing  with 
natural  wealth  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  the  rapacity  of 
Ismail’s  governors,  and  that  in  the  last  year  before 
their  abandonment  they  brought  in  a net  surplus  of 
nearly  ^£70,000,  which  would  constitute  a not  unwel- 
come addition  to  the  Cairo  Treasury  at  present.  Even 
with  Suakim  and  Khartoum  thrown  in,  there  was  still  a 
surplus  of  over  £E2$,ooo.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  in  his 
paper  at  Liverpool,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
stated  that,  with  proper  treatment,  the  province  of 
Dongola  might  become  as  rich  as  the  Delta  ; and  even 
after  the  abomination  of  desolation  has  ravaged  it  for 
over  ten  years,  destroying  the  crops  and  the  water- 
wheels, the  correspondents  stand  amazed  at  the  fertility 
of  the  district.  Further  up,  between  the  Blue  and  the 
White  Nile,  lies  the  province  of  Senaar,  once  known  as 
the  Granary  of  the  Soudan,  and  still  capable  of  pro- 
ducing unlimited  supplies  of  grain  and  cotton.  We 
have  neglected  our  manifest  opportunities  in  that  quarter 
long  enough,  and  the  Dongola  campaign  is  satisfactory 
only  so  far  as  it  is  an  indication  of  the  turning  over  of 
a new  leaf.  The  restoration  of  order  and  civilization  in 
the  place  of  barbarism  from  Cairo  to  the  lakes  ought 
to  be  complete  this  winter,  and  then  we  shall  for  the 
first  time  see  what  the  Nile  Valley  is  capable  of.  With 
railways  to  the  coast  from  Uganda  and  from  Berber, 
and  with  some  assurance  that  those  who  sow  shall  be 
able  to  reap  their  crops  in  peace  and  safety,  a new  era 
will  indeed  have  dawned  on  the  banks  of  the  Father  of 
Waters. 
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FREE  TRADE  IN  CABS. 

THERE  is  one  branch  of  the  Cab  question  with 
which  the  public  have  no  concern.  The  terms  on 
which  the  proprietor  of  a cab  and  horse  lets  them  to  the 
driver  for  the  day  is  the  business  of  those  two  parties, 
and  of  no  one  else.  Whether  the  hire  of  an  india- 
rubber-tyred,  first-class  hansom,  with  a change  of  horse 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  should  be  ten,  twelve,  or 
fifteen  shillings  is  entirely  a matter  for  the  contracting 
parties  to  settle  between  them  by  the  ordinary  higgling 
of  the  market.  There  is  nothing  to  differentiate 
the  dispute  between  the  cab-owners  and  cab-drivers 
from  any  other  Labour  dispute.  Eighteen  months  ago, 
when  the  quarrel  reached  an  acute  stage,  Mr.  Asquith, 
at  that  time  Home  Secretary,  made  an  award — in  other 
words,  struck  a tariff — which  the  drivers  liked  and  the 
proprietors  did  not.  As  sometimes  happens  in  the 
case  of  one-sided  awards,  the  stronger  party  has 
ignored  an  unpalatable  decision,  and  the  cabbies  now 
want  to  have  the  Asquith  award  enforced,  which,  of 
course,  is  impossible,  and  illustrates  the  futility  of 
arbitration  unless  backed  by  legal  coercion.  But,  we 
repeat,  the  price  of  cabs  as  between  owner  and  hirer  is 
not  our  affair. 

What  does  concern  the  public  is  the  supply  of  cabs 
at  the  metropolitan  railway  stations,  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity.  We  have  a perfect  right  to  interfere  in 
the  question  of  privilege,  because  both  parties  to  the 
controversy  are  licensed  servants  of  the  public.  The 
case  of  the  railway  companies  is  this.  The  stations, 
they  say,  are  their  private  property,  and  they  can, 
therefore,  admit  or  exclude  whom  they  please.  They 
choose  to  admit  a certain  number  of  cabs,  whose 
drivers  pay  a small  daily  rent  or  fee — -it  is  only  a few 
pence — for  the  easement,  or  privilege,  as  it  is  called,  of 
entering  the  stations.  The  advantages  of  this  system 
to  the  railway  companies  are  said  to  be  that  the 
railway  officials  are  able  to  make  definite  arrangements 
with  certain  cab-proprietors  and 'cab-yards,  and  so  are 
sure  of  a supply  of  cabs  ; that  they  can  control  the 
behaviour  of  the  drivers  ; and  that  they  derive  an 
income  from  the  fees.  The  last  consideration  is  not, 
how-ever,  pressed  much,  as  the  railway  companies  are 
conscious  of  its  weakness  as  an  argument.  Besides, 
the  unprivileged  cabs  offer  to  pay  to  enter  the  stations, 
so  the  money  question  need  not  be  dwelt  on. 

Thecaseof  theunprivileged  cabshardlyrequires  exposi- 
tion, for  it  is  the  case  of  all  who  are  outside  and  want 
to  get  inside.  This  is  just  the  time  of  the  year  when 
the  system  of  protection,  or  selection,  pinches  the  un- 
privileged most  cruelly,  for  the  railway  stations  absorb 
nearly  all  the  cab  traffic  in  August,  September,  and 
October.  The  cabby  who  has  to  crawl  along  deserted 
streets  while  his  privileged  brother  is  employed  all  day 
at  Paddington  or  Waterloo  remembers  that  he  has 
paid  the  same  money  for  his  licence,  and  he  doesn’t  see 
why  he  shouldn’t  have  what  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  calls 
“equality  of  opportunity.”  What  are  the  arguments 
of  the  companies  in  favour  of  the  privilege  system? 
Let  us  first  test  the  assertion  that  by  admitting  only  a 
limited  number  of  selected  cabs  the  companies  are  able 
to  control  the  cabbies.  If  by  this  is  meant  that  the 
companies  prevent  privileged  cabbies  from  charging  too 
much,  or  from  being  occasionally  insolent,  it  is  untrue, 
to  the  knowledge  of  every  one.  The  only  visible  control 
which  the  railway  officials  exercise  over  the  cabbies  is 
to  take  down  the  address  of  the  fare  as  the  cab  is 
leaving-  the  station,  with  what  object  we  have  never 
been  able  to  discover.  But  is  it  pretended  that,  if  all 
cabs  were  admitted,  the  unselected  driver  would  refuse 
to  shout  out  his  destination  as  he  passed  the  man  in  the 
box  ? or  is  it  feared  that  free-trade  would  end  in  a free 
fight  between  the  drivers?  There  are  some  15,000 cabs 
in  London,  of  which  about  1,500  are  privileged  to  ply 
for  hire  in  the  stations.  The  police  control  the  entire 
number  in  the  streets  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is  really 
absurd  to  pretend  that  they  cannot  be  kept  in  order 
within  the  precincts  of  a terminus.  The  London  cab- 
drivers  are  a steady,  orderly  set  of  men,  most  of  whom 
are  past  the  fighting  age.  Besides,  no  one  would  object 
to  the  railway  officials  refusing  to  admit  more  cabs  as 
soon  as  supply  was  adequate.  It  is  the  creation  of  a 
protected  class  that  excites  ill-feeling. 


But  if  the  regulation  argument  is  ridiculous,  let  us 
examine  the  other,  and  more  respectable,  contention, 
that  the  privilege  system  enables  the  companies  to 
arrange  for  a regular  and  adequate  supply  of  cabs.  It 
is  a paradox  to  assert  that  the  best  means  of  supplying 
the  public  is  to  admit  10  per  cent,  and  to  exclude 
90  per  cent,  of  the  licensed  hackney  carriages  of 
London.  It  is  a fact  within  the  experience  of  us  all 
that  the  supply  of  cabs  at  the  termini,  more  particu- 
larly on  a Sunday,  does  occasionally  run  short,  and 
unprivileged  cabs  have  to  be  called  in  from  the  streets. 
Moreover,  this  privileged  tenth  is  composed  of  the  very 
worst  cabs,  in  point  of  horses  and  equipment,  that  are 
to  be  found  in  London,  and  for  an  obvious  reason.  The 
smart  cabs  will  not  give  up  their  day  to  a railway 
station,  though  they  are  willing  to  wait,  after  depositing 
a parting  traveller,  for  the  next  up  train.  Why  should 
travellers  be  condemned  to  use  badly  horsed,  damp, 
ramshackle  growlers,  and  hansoms  that  would  have  no 
chance  in  the  open  competition  of  the  streets  ? 

The  only  solution  of  the  question  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  is  complete  free-trade  in  cabs.  As  for  the 
so-called  proprietary  rights  of  the  railway  companies, 
they  deserve  no  consideration.  The  railways,  like  the 
cabs,  are  merely  public  carriers,  running  under  statutory 
powers,  and  bound  to  consult  the  convenience  of  the 
public  before  all,  in  return  for  their  Parliamentary  con- 
cessions. A railway  station  is  in  reality  a public  place, 
from  which  the  companies  have  no  right  to  exclude  any 
one,  so  long  as  he  behaves  himself,  and  is  not  there  for 
a criminal  purpose.  The  Home  Secretary,  therefore, 
or  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who,  we 
believe,  controls  the  action  of  the  railway  companies, 
should  address  a communication  to  the  traffic  managers, 
directing  them  to  admit  all  cabs  to  all  their  stations, 
without  fee  or  favour.  In  no  other  way  can  the  travel- 
ling- public  be  properly  supplied  with  cabs  of  the  best 
quality,  and  the  legitimate  grievance  of  the  drivers 
redressed. 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  EUROPE,  AND  THE 
EASTERN  QUESTION. 

THE  Editor  of  the  “Saturday  Review”  asked  me 
to  discuss  briefly  “the  probable  result  of  our  in- 
tervention at  Constantinople  supposing  Russia  and 
France  were  opposed  to  us.”  Strategical  opinions  framed 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in  times  of  excitement  ought 
to  be  received  with  great  caution,  for  in  such  times  most 
men  are  prone  to  lose  something  of  the  balance  of  their 
judgment.  It  happens,  however,  that  with  regard  to  the 
questions  upon  which  the  present  inquiry  turns  my 
conclusions  were  carefully  worked  out  and  their  sub- 
stance published  long  before  the  rise  of  the  present 
agitation  a propos  of  the  Armenian  troubles. 

The  object  of  intervention  in  Turkey,  such  as  is  sug- 
gestedby  the  irresponsible  leaders  of  the  agitation  in  be- 
half of  Armenia  now  in  progress  in  England,  would  be,  I 
presume,  either  to  induce  the  Government  of  Turkey  to  do 
something  which  it  otherwise  would  be  unwilling  to  do 
or  to  overthrow  that  Government  and  substitute  some- 
thing else  for  it.  In  short,  we  are  to  attempt  by  force 
to  compel  the  Turkish  Government  to  obey  our  will. 
This  is  the  most  exact  definition  known  of  war.  But 
ex  hypothesi  the  Turkish  Government  is  to  have  the 
support  of  Russia  and  France.  In  order  then  to  secure 
our  object,  it  would  be  necessary  to  break  the  resistance 
of  these  three  Powers,  and  so  to  make  it  impracticable 
for  them  to  continue  their  opposition  to  our  will. 

Great  Britain’s  ultimate  objective  would  lie  some- 
where in  Turkey.  If  the  attempt  were  made  to  depose 
the  Sultan  by  force,  the  force  used  for  that  purpose 
must  be  applied  at  Constantinople.  Constantinople  is 
an  unfortified  towm,  unprotected  against  the  projectiles 
of  ironclads.  Its  defences  are,  on  land,  the  lines  of 
Tchataldja,  crossing  the  peninsula  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  about  thirty-five  miles 
west  of  the  Bosphorus.  These  lines  or  works,  if  fully 
garrisoned,  for  which  about  75,000  men  are  required, 
form  one  of  the  strongest  positions  known.  The  de- 
fences of  Constantinople  against  attack  by  sea  are  the 
fortifications  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles. 
The  Bosphorus  is  a strait  19  miles  long,  730  yards 
across  at  the  narrowest  point,  with  abundant  depth  of 
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water,  and  a current  of  about  four  knots  an  hour  running 
from  the  Black  Sea  southwards.  The  Dardanelles  are 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  Constantinople,  forty 
miles  long,  nearly  a mile  across  at  the  narrowest  point, 
and  have  a current  flowing  towards  the  Higean  at  the 
rate  of  about  a mile  and  a half  an  hour.  The  Turkish 
forts  on  the  northern  half  of  the  Bosphorus  mount 
about  five  hundred  guns  ; those  on  the  southern 
half  of  the  Dardanelles  not  less  than  six  hundred. 
The  Russian  Government  long  ago  considered  a plan 
for  the  seizure  of  Constantinople  by  a combined  naval 
and  military  expedition  acting  by  surprise.  Two  years 
ago  a German  naval  officer,  Captain  Stenzel,  discussed 
this  problem  in  an  essay,  in  which  he  gave  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  operation  was  practicable,  even  if  no 
other  forces  were  available  than  the  Russian  Black  Sea 
fleet,  the  transport  available  at  Russian  Black  Sea  ports 
and  the  two  divisions  of  troops  stationed  at  Odessa  and 
Sebastopol.  One  of  these  divisions  would  land  between 
the  lines  of  Tchataldja  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  one 
brigade'  of  the  other  division  on  the  Asiatic  shore  north 
of  the  Bosphorus,  and  these  troops  would  attack  the 
forts  from  the  land  side,  while  the  ironclads,  aided  by 
the  current,  would  run  past  the  forts  in  about  twenty 
minutes.  Some  of  the  ironclads  and  the  remaining 
brigade  of  troops  would  go  straight  on  to  the 
Dardanelles,  where  the  forts  were  to  be  taken 
by  land  attack  facilitated  by  surprise.  Captain 
Stenzel  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
prompt  occupation  of  the  Dardanelles  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  the  appearance  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  of  a British  fleet  which  might  have  frus- 
trated the  whole  enterprise.  Under  present  conditions 
the  Russians  would  be  the  allies  of  the  Turks.  Great 
Britain  has  no  military  force  at  hand  which  could  land 
and  take  the  forts  on  the  Dardanelles.  A portion  of 
her  fleet  might  with  considerable  risk  and  probable 
loss  run  past  these  forts  and  reach  Constantinople,  but 
without  a strong  body  of  troops  no  effect  could  be  pro- 
duced except  the  same  kind  of  destruction  and  disorder 
as  was  brought  about  on  a small  scale  under  similar 
circumstances  by  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria. 

But  no  operation  of  any  kind  against  Constantinople 
can  be  considered,  except  as  an  act  of  lunacy,  apart 
from  the  general  context  or  tenor  of  the  war.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  any  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Powers  that  have  been  named  is 
a naval  war  ; that  the  first  object  in  a naval  war  is  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  sea — that  is,  in  plain  English, 
to  destroy  or  to  cripple  the  hostile  fleets — and  that  no 
ulterior  object,  such  as  in  this  case,  the  operation  at 
Constantinople  or  any  other  operationfor  the  constraint  of 
Turkey,  can  safely  be  undertaken  until  the  commandof  the 
sea  has  been  won.  The  Turks,  therefore,  would  in  prac- 
tice have  to  be  let  alone  until  the  conclusion  of  the  naval 
war.  What,  then,  would  be  the  character  of  the  naval  war? 
Nearly  two  years  ago,  in  an  essay  entitled  “The  Com- 
mand of  the  Sea,”  I examined  the  conditions  of  a possible 
war  with  France  alone  and  showed  that,  though  to 
begin  such  a war  without  being  able  to  hold  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  from  its  very  beginning  would  entail 
very  serious  consequences,  both  for  our  Empire  and 
for  our  trade,  the  proportion  of  force  between  the  two 
navies  at  that  time  did  not  admit  of  the  naval  policy 
which  used  to  be  known  as  that  of  blockade,  and  which 
I preferred  to  describe  as  that  of  “ shadowing  ” the 
enemy’s  fleets.  The  proportion  of  force  required  for 
the  successful  adoption  of  the  “shadowing”  policy 
must  be  taken,  according  to  the  figures  laid  down  by 
three  British  admirals  in  1888,  to  be  between  four 
and  five  to  three  as  between  the  shadowing  and  the 
shadowed  squadrons,  together  with  a reserve  squadron 
for  the  shadowing  side.  It  is  usually  understood  that 
the  French  coastguard  ironclads  must  be  reckoned  as 
forming  part  of  the  shadowed  squadrons,  whereas 
British  coastguard  ironclads  are  not  available  for  use 
in  the  shadowing  squadrons.  The  proportion  of  force 
between  the  two  navies  does  not,  in  1896,  appear  to 
justify  the  expectation  that  the  shadowing  policy  could 
be  effectively  carried  out.  According  to  the  table  given 
in  the  French  “Aide-memoire  de  l’officier  de  Marine, 
1896,  ” there  are  nineteen  French  ironclads  and  eleven 
coast  defence  ships  to  be  dealt  with,  making  a total  of 
thirty.  This  would  require  on  the  British  side,  for 
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shadowing  squadrons  plus  reserve  squadron,  a total  of 
fifty  sea-going  battleships,  whereas,  according  to  the 
table,  there  are  only  thirty-four.  The  Austrian  table 
would  give  us  thirty-eight  against  thirty,  which  is  still 
insufficient.  Brassey’s  table,  if  I read  it  rightly,  would 
give  us  at  present  forty-five  against  thirty-nine,  and  at 
some  future  date  fifty-two  against  forty-seven.  I there- 
fore still  hold,  as  I held  in  1894,  not  that  in  a single- 
handed  war  France  would  have  any  reasonable  chance 
of  defeating  the  British  navy,  but  that  in  the  conflict 
for  the  command  of  the  sea  Great  Britain  would  be 
hampered  by  very  great  difficulties  in  the  protection  of 
her  trade,  and  by  very  great  embarrassments  in  main- 
taining the  communications  between  the  different  por- 
tions of  her  Empire.  For  that  reason  I regarded  as 
extremely  hazardous  any  policy  that  would  bring  about 
a war  in  which  France  would  have  the  assistance  of 
another  naval  Power,  and  thought  that  no  Cabinet  ought 
to  venture  to  send  a British  squadron  into  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, or  even  to  Besika  Bay,  for  action  hostile  to  Russia, 
so  long  as  the  French  navy  was  a probable  enemy  and 
undefeated,  and  so  long  as  England  was  without  allies. 

My  conception  of  the  object  of  a British  national 
policy  is  that  its  first  aim,  apart  from  the  very  ob- 
vious and  elementary  duty  of  maintaining  the  British 
Empire,  is  to  obtain  a satisfactory  solution  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  or,  in  other  words,  to  establish  a 
civilized  European  Government  in  place  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  enormous  preponderance  in  Europe 
which  Russia  would  secure  if  she  obtained  possession 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  makes  it  im- 
possible to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  a solution  of 
the  problem  in  the  Russian  interest,  but  any  other 
solution  is  attainable  only  in  opposition  to  Russia. 
The  anti-Russian  solution  could  be  effected  by  the 
joint  action  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  and  in  no  other  way.  The  English  agitators 
have  rendered  such  joint  action  impracticable  without 
having  suggested  any  intelligible  means  of  attaining 
any  definite  object.  Those  who  are  contemplating  war 
against  Turkey,  Russia,  and  France  seem  to  forget 
that  when  war  has  once  been  begun  it  cannot  be 
ended  at  the  good  pleasure  of  one  side  alone.  If 
the  British  arms  were  not  uninterruptedly  successful, 
the  Powers  opposed  to  us  might  refuse  to  make  peace 
except  upon  terms  involving  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire.  Yet  some  of  our  countrymen  would  hurry  us 
into  action,  of  which  the  consequences  would  in  any 
case  be  disastrous,  and  which  would  involve  staking 
our  Empire  and  our  national  independence  upon  a war 
for  which  we  are  unprepared,  without  being  able  to 
show  rational  ground  for  believing  that  such  a course 
would  secure  any  specific  benefit  to  the  unfortunate 
Armenians  whose  cause  they  profess  to  have  so  much 
at  heart.  Spenser  Wilkinson. 

OUR  FLOURISHING  GLASS  INDUSTRY. 

IN  the  light  of  recent  criticism  this  is  the  only  possible 
heading.  I have  written  in  other  terms  concerning 
the  present  state  of  some  of  England’s  manufactures, 
but  the  young  men  who  look  after  the  Economics  de- 
partment of  certain  London  and  provincial  newspapers 
have  accused  me  in  consequence  of  wickedly  perverting 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Richard  Cobden,  and  have  demon- 
strated to  their  own  complete  satisfaction  the  eternal 
prosperity  of  this  country’s  manufactures.  So  we  will 
examine  into  the  flourishing  condition  of  our  glass- 
blower’s  trade. 

When  we  went  to  school  our  pastors  and  masters 
never  wearied  of  telling  us  that  glass-blowing  was  one 
of  the  industries  which  contributed  to  England’s  great- 
ness. And  in  truth  there  was  something  to  be  said  for 
the  pedagogic  chuckling.  The  industry  a generation 
since  had  attained  to  most  respectable  proportions,  and 
English-blown  glass  reflected  not  only  the  rays  of 
England’s  watery  sun,  but  gave  back  dazzling  gleams 
of  light  all  over  the  world.  This  description  is  only 
true  at  the  present  day  in  a much  lessened  degree.  Not 
because  glass  has  at  all  ceased  to  be  the  accepted 
medium  for  letting  in  the  light  and  shutting  out  the 
air  ; on  the  contrary,  glass  is  in  greater  demand  to-day 
than  ever  before  ; and  bar-parlours,  a few  years  since 
reticent  in  the  matter  of  such  physical  attractions,  are 
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to-day  luxuriant  dreams  of  spangled  compartments  and 
flower-adorned  mirrors.  Yet  the  English  manufacture 
languishes,  and  the  cause  (as  I shall  show  by  statistical 
evidence)  is  obviously  the  successful  rivalry  of  the 
foreigner. 

English  glass-blowers  seem  to  have  been  handicapped 
from  the  first.  When  the  order  was  given  for  the 
windows  to  be  put  into  Beauchamp  Chapel  at  Warwick, 
in  1447,  it  was  stipulated  in  the  specification  (or  what- 
ever was  the  mediaeval  term)  that  there  should  be  used 
“no  glasse  of  England.”  But,  in  spite  of  local  dis- 
couragement, the  English  glass-blower  held  his  way, 
and  in  time  received  honour  and  profit  in  his  own 
country.  Favoured  by  the  teaching  of  Venetian  work- 
men, Englishmen  learned  to  produce  mirrors  and  other 
articles  of  glass  worthy  to  compare  with  those  made  in 
Venice.  They  became  equal  to  supplying  the  wants  of 
their  own  countrymen  and  most  of  the  world  beside  : 
the  dusky  beauties  of  Africa  gazed  on  their  charms  in 
English-made  looking-glasses,  and  the  hardy  back- 
woodsman got  drunk  out  of  English-made  tumblers. 

The  industry  reached  its  zenith  in  the  early  ’Seventies  ; 
*73  was  the  biggest  year  ; but,  as  my  German  sta- 
tistics only  go  back  to  ’74,  I will  take  that  year 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison.  Glass-blowing 
is  an  old-established  industry  in  Germany  as  well 
as  in  this  country  ; indeed,  it  enjoyed  a fame  when 
the  English  industry  was  of  no  account  ; but  in 
more  modern  times  it  was  outstripped  by  that  of 
its  neighbour.  In  1874  Germany’s  glass  exports 
reached  a total  value  of  about  £875,000  ; England’s  in 
that  year  were  worth  .£1,183,515.  Ten  years  later  Eng- 
land had  lost  her  lead,  and  Germany  was  further  in 
front  of  England  than  in  1874  she  was  behind.  For  in 
’84  her  exports  were  worth  £1,770,550  ; England’s  only 
reached  £1,251,769.  But  that  was  comparative  pro- 
sperity for  us,  in  the  light  of  later  years.  A decade  later 
saw  the  relative  position  thus  : — German  exports  worth 
£2,163,750;  English,  £715,398.  So,  comparing  1894 
with  1874,  we  find  England’s  supremacy  shamefully 
lost,  her  exports  having  fallen  off  £468,117 — that  is  to 
say,  by  considerably  more  than  a third  in  value  ; while 
Germany’s  increased  nearly  £1,300,000 — that  is,  had 
multiplied  by  two  and  a half  in  the  same  period. 

This  is  the  unvarnished  statement  of  the  case,  as 
plain  as  figures  can  make  it.  But  experience  teaches 
that,  plain  and  emphatic  though  it  be,  it  will  hardly  be 
accepted  in  certain  quarters  : the  fruitful  optimism  of 
the  professional  Free-trader  will  probably  get  to  work 
even  on  it,  for  his  confidence  is  not  easily  abashed. 
His  first  dodge,  when  confronted  with  facts  such  as 
this,  is  to  cavil  at  the  selected  dates  ; but  he  will  find 
it  hard  to  convince  his  readers  that  the  Machiavellian 
artfulness  which,  as  we  know,  is  the  distinguishing 
note  of  Fair-trade  alarmists,  has  had  much  play  in  the 
tabulation  of  consecutive  periods  of  ten  years  each. 
Foiled  here,  he  will  trot  forth  his  trade-depression 
argument.  And  that  won’t  help  him  much.  In  some 
departments  of  British  industry,  such  as  plate-glass 
making,  the  decline  and  fall  was  well  under  way  or 
ever  the  depression  of  the  early  ’Nineties  arrived. 
Worse  : all  through  that  period  the  Germans  were 
blowing  with  ever-increasing  force.  Another  point 
remains  to  the  optimistic  critic  : after  the  depression 
passed  away  the  English  trade  improved.  It  did  ; but 
the  German  made  still  bigger  strides.  The  English 
export  was  £789,708  in  1895 — an  increase  of  £74,310 
over  1894  ; but  the  German  export  was  £2,338,350  in 
1895 — an  increase  of  £174,600  over  1894.  Thus  in 
the  year  of  expansion  our  rivals  not  only  succeeded 
in  putting"  £101,290  on  to  the  distance  which 
they  were  already  ahead  of  us ; they  had  a rela- 
tively greater  increase  than  ours,  as  well  as  an 
actual.  This  fact  may  be  recommended  to  the 
reflection  of  those  journalistic  experts  in  foreign  trade 
who  have  recently  been  pointing  the  pen  of  scorn  at  the 
smallness  of  Germany’s  actual  increases,  compared  with 
the  largeness  of  her  relative  increases.  “ We  have 
nothing  to  fear,”  ejaculate  these  sapient  ones,  “from 
Germany’s  increased  exportation ; their  relative  in- 
creases look  alarming,  because  they  have  started  from 
such  small  beginnings,  but  their  actual  increases  are 
but  trifling ; therefore  we  may  possess  ourselves  in 
peace.”  I will  not  pause  here  to  discuss  the  futility  of 


this  kind  of  argument.  I will  just  ask  these  gentlemen 
how  they  fit  it  in  with  the  above  statistics  respecting 
the  glass  trade.  They  might  also  like  to  explain  where 
their  great  theory  of  Falling  Prices  comes  in.  They 
would  doubtless  trot  it  out  (as  they  always  do)  were  I 
quoting  only  the  statistics  of  English  decline,  but  (if 
there  is  anything  in  the  argument)  it  only  makes 
more  glaring  the  fattened  figures  of  our  rivals  in  respect 
of  the  industry  under  discussion. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  Germany 
is  beating  us  hand  over  hand  in  this  glass  manufacture. 
Nowhere  are  we  holding  our  own.  Certainly  not  at 
home.  Combining  (as  is  necessary)  our  glass  imports 
from  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium,  we  find  an  in- 
crease between  1891  and  1895  from  £1,864,306  to 
£2,099,600.  Conversely,  a dip  into  our  export  returns 
tells  the  same  story  of  English  failure.  I have  been 
cursed  extensively  for  picking  and  choosing  among 
countries  for  illustrations  of  England’s  retrogression. 
On  this  occasion  I will  not  expose  myself  to  the  charge. 

I am  opening  the  book  absolutely  at  random,  and  this 
is  the  result  of  my  first  three  experiments.  China 
exports  of  glass  of  all  sorts,  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  Kingdom,  valued  at  £8,030  in  1891 
£7)684  in  1895.  Victoria,  same  class  of  exports, 
valued  at  £1 1,5x3  in  1891,  at  £8,550  in  1895.  Burrm;h, 
same  exports,  valued  at  £14,088  in  1891,  at  £10,791  in 
1895.  And  if  any  one  will  point  out  a country  in  which 
England’s  glass  exports  have  not  dwindled,  the  infonr  a- 
tion  will  be  interesting. 

The  last  argument  of  the  optimists  is  that,  after  all, 
it  doesn’t  matter  much  : it  is  but  a question  of  transfer 
of  industry.  They  speak  of  a change  in  industry  as 
though  it  were  as  easy  an  affair  as  a City  man’s  change 
of  residence  from  Highgate  to  Peckham.  To  those 
who  have  made  any  study  of  what  such  a transfer 
means  in  the  nation’s  social  life  this  line  of  reasoning 
appears  flippant  to  the  point  of  inhumanity.  Consider 
what  the  shutting  down  of  a factory,  or  a reduction  in 
the  number  of  its  hands,  implies  to  those  “ hands.”  A 
complete  view  of  the  matter  is  only  possible  to  a 
Charles  Booth  or  a working-man’s  parson  ; but  it  is 
easy  to  get  a glimpse  sufficient  to  show  the  misery 
involved  in  Displacement.  Men  grown  old  at  their 
craft  cannot  turn  to  other  trades,  even  though  those 
other  trades  had  room  for  all  and  sundry  ' who  might 
wish  to  join  their  ranks.  These  men  hang  on  in 
desperation,  hoping  for  better  times.  They  have  their 
own  occupation  standing  between  them  and  the  work- 
house,  or  some  form  of  worse-paid  unskilled  labour  ; 
and  when  that  occupation  is  gone  many  mouths  are 
unfed,  and  many  little  feet  go  unshod..  Working-men 
cannot  abandon  their  trade  like  an  old  glove,  and  pick 
up  another  equal  means  of  subsistence.  Here  is  a 
significant  fact  from  recent  official  returns.  The 

percentage  of  unemployed  Union  members  in  the 
English  glass  trades,  in  August  last,  was  13 ‘5  per 
cent.  ; and  in  these  days  Union  members  have 
better  chances  of  employment  than  non-Unionists. 
This  is  the  practical  comment  on  the  export  and  import 
statistics.  Doubtless  if  work  does  not  improve,  many 
of  these  men  will  drop  one  by  one  into  other  employ- 
ments, making  the  pinch  tighter  in  whatever  industry 
they  enter  ; and  is  it  likely  that  the  new  work  they  will 
find  to  do  will  pay  them  as  well  as  that  from  which 
they  have  been  ousted  ? The  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed would  be  higher  than  it  is,  had  not  previous  lack 
of  work  already  denuded  the  ranks  ; each  man  who 
fell  out  having  done  his  bit  towards  accentuating  the 
employment  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  English 
trade  had  prospered,  as  glass-making  in  general  has  pros- 
pered, not  only  would  all  these  men  have  been  in  full 
work,  there  would  also  have  been  room  for  others  now  in 
enforced  idleness,  or  semi-idleness,  or  working  at  mean, 
unskilled,  underpaid  trades.  Make  account  also  of  the 
interim  sufferings  of  the  displaced  and  their  families. 
Throw  in  the  resulting  bad  business  among  the  poor 
shopkeepers  with  whom  poor  people  deal.  And  at  the 
conclusion  I think  you  will  agree  that  the  ruin  of  an 
industry  is  not  a matter  which  an  Englishman  can  treat 
as  of  no  importance. 

A word  as  to  the  causes  of  the  misfortune.  “ There 
is  not  a single  bottle-maker  in  this  country  who  under- 
stands his  business,  or  at  any  rate  attends  to  it.  These 
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bottles  they  get  from  Germany.  There  they  give  every 
attention  to  your  orders  and  take  any  amount  of  trouble. 
Once  they  know  what  you  want  you  can  be  sure  about 
a constant  quality.  That  is  not  the  case  in  England.” 
Such  is  the  explanation  given  by  an  English  manufac- 
turing chemist,  and  it  is  an  explanation  which  will  be 
seized  upon  in  certain  quarters  as  adequate.  That  the 
explanation  is  founded  on  fact  is,  1 fear,  undeniable, 
and  without  a doubt  a part  of  English  glass  manufac- 
turers’ misfortunes  lie  at  their  own  doors  : they  have 
presumed  overmuch  on  the  strength  of  their  position  in 
the  past.  But  it  is  easy  to  rate  this  cause  too  high,  and 
to  do  so  is  grossly  unfair  to  some  manufacturers  who  are 
working  their  hardestto  turn  out  goods  which  are  at  least 
equal  to  those  made  in  Germany.  I know  of  one 
English  house  which  has  spared  no  efforts  (and  their 
efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success)  to  produce  an 
article  equal  to  the  German  product,  which  has  almost 
entirely  displaced  the  home-made  equivalent  in  this 
country.  There  are  no  signs  of  lack  of  progressiveness 
here,  and  I do  not  suppose  that  this  case  is  a solitary 
instance.  Yet  these  manufacturers  are  suffering  from 
the  foreign  pressure,  and  there  must  exist  some  other 
origin  of  English  failure  besides  the  lack  of  business 
capacity  mourned  by  the  manufacturing  chemist.  One 
might  point  out  that  English  plate-  and  mirror-glass 
entering  Germany  has  to  pay  a tariff  duty  of  125.  2d. 
per  gross  cwt.,  which  somewhat  handicaps  the  English 
exporter,  and  gives  substantial  help  to  the  German  in 
his  home  market  directly,  and  in  neutral  markets  in- 
directly. One  might  also  mention  that  foreign  glass 
comes  into  the  English  markets  free  of  duty.  But  soft ! 
the  “ Chronicle  ” observes. 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 

[We  extremely  regret  to  have  been  compelled  again 
to  postpone  the  conclusion  of  Lord  Masham’s  article  on 
Imperial  Federation. — Ed.  S.  R.~\ 

OUR  LADY  OF  “PARS.” 

IT  might  be  argued  that  Miss.  Marie  Corelli  is  not 
quite  a fit  topic  for  discussion  in  a literary  journal. 
Time  was  when  the  lady  came  to  us  regularly,  in  all 
her  radiance,  and  we  waved  her  courteously  aside. 
Now  she  comes  to  us  no  longer.  She  is  even  as  a coy 
mountain,  and  we  go  not  to  her.  Indeed,  to  review 
books  that  one  cannot  read  were  both  foolish  and 
unfair.  At  the  same  time,  only  the  veriest  pedant  could 
pretend  not  to  be  interested  in  the  existence  of  one 
whose  books,  more  popular  than  any  in  the  market,  do 
both  soothe  our  cotters’  evenings  and  grace  the  bedside 
tables  of  our  princes.  “Who  is  Connie  Gilchrist?” 
was  well  enough  in  the  disingenuous  atmosphere  of  a 
law  court.  But  such  trifling  is  not  for  us.  We  know 
who  Marie  Corelli  is,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  of  our 
knowledge. 

She  represents  very  perfectly  a new  and  interesting 
type.  She  is  the  prime  product  of  the  “ Democracy  of 
Letters.”  We  are  not  quite  sure  what  those  three 
words,  dear  to  the  “Daily  Chronicle,”  exactly  signifiy, 
but  we  take  them  as  referring  to  certain  new  conditions 
imposed  on  literature  by  the  spread  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Formerly  the  illiterate  could  not  read.  But  lately 
we  (a  national  “ we  ”)  have  taught  them  to  do  so.  In 
our  simplicity,  we  had  thought  that  English  Literature 
would  be  enough  for  them  to  go  on  with,  and  with 
English  Literature  we  stocked  our  public  libraries.  We 
were  quite  astonished  when  recent  statistics  showed  us 
that  the  thing  was  a failure,  for  we  had  supposed  that 
ability  to  spell  out  pages  of  type  must  surely  create  good 
taste.  “What,  then,”  we  cried,  “ do  the  illiterate 
read  ? ” Other  statistics  make  answer.  In  the  sale- 
lists  of  the  booksellers  we  read  the  names  of  Hocking, 
Caine,  Du  Maurier,  Maclaren,  Crockett,  and  Corelli  ; 
after  each  name  certain  appalling  numerals.  As  we 
read  them,  we  bow  our  heads. 

The  owners  of  all  these  names  are  good  types  of  the 
“ Democracy  of  Letters,”  but  none  may  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  as  Miss  Corelli.  None  of  them,  but 
she,  has  quite  forsworn  allegiance  to  the  old  oligarchy 
of  criticism.  They  still  like  their  books  to  be  reviewed. 
Not  so  she  ! She  knows  that  the  public  needs  no 
exhortation  to  read  her.  But  she  knows,  also,  that 
great  masses  are  fickle  to  their  favourites.  She  knows 


it  to  be  essential  that  she  should  be  always  there,  in 
person,  before  their  eyes,  whenever  their  eyes  are  not 
intent  upon  her  printed  pages.  She  rushes  into  their 
midst,  a hunted  thing,  the  uncowed  quarry  of  Press- 
men. She  turns  and  faces  her  invisible  pursuers.  In 
wild  accents  she  denounces  them.  With  strong,  small 
hands  she  rends  them,  and  spurns  them  with  an  arched 
foot.  Thus,  and  otherwise,  does  she  keep  her  memory 
green.  How  crude,  in  comparison,  are  the  other 
' authors’  bids  for  continued  notoriety  ! Consider  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  ! He,  foolish  fellow,  must  needs  fare  over 
the  ocean  and  stump  the  States,  sit  for  his  photograph 
and  profane  the  pulpits.  His  facial  resemblance  to 
Shakespeare  (or  Mr.  Swinburne,  is  it?)  he  cultivates 
with  touching  care,  and  there  is  not  an  interviewer  but 
finds  him  chatty.  Mr.  Maclaren,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear,  is  also  bound  for  America,  and  we  suppose  that 
Mr.  Crockett,  too,  not  to  be  beaten,  will  soon  take  his 
little  Sweetheart  there.  Now,  we  should  have  thought, 
seeing  how  very  eulogistic  and  how  very  many  are  the 
reviews  these  gentlemen  are  fortunate  enough  to  get, 
both  here  and  in  America,  for  their  books,  that  the 
role  of  travelling  cheap-jack  was  superfluous  to  their 
joyous  being.  We  scarcely  like  to  think  of  the  fatigue 
and  the  expense  that  their  ubiquity  must  entail.  Of 
course,  the  Demagogues  of  Letters  are  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  interests,  but  it  were  well  perhaps  if  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  and  his  rivals  would  take  a well-earned  rest 
now  and  again.  If  they  must  rant  in  public,  they 
really  need  not  go  so  far  afield.  Hyde  Park  is  open  to 
them,  and  tubs  are  quite  cheap. 

Quick,  feminine  intuition  has  helped  Miss  Corelli  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  made  by  these  male  demagogues. 
With  far  less  exertion  she  can  accomplish  quite  as  much 
as,  and  even  more  than,  they.  Her  effects  in  public  life 
are  gained  with  an  economy  of  means  that  is  astound- 
ing in  so  prolific  a writer.  She  does  not  get  herself 
reviewed.  She  does  not  lecture.  She  has  never  been  a 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  And  yet  she  is 
the  subject  of  more  paragraphs  than  any  other  living 
writer.  By  one  simple  and  superb  stroke  of  business 
she  did  more  to  advertise  her  books  than  she  could 
have  done  by  the  diffusion  of  thousands  of  copies  “for 
review.”  What  man,  woman,  or  child  does  not  know  that 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (future  President,  no  doubt, 
of  the  Republic  of  Letters)  “ anticipated  reading  ” 
one  of  Miss  Corelli’s  books  “with  great  pleasure”? 
When  poor  Mr.  Caine  and  his  kind  are  not  on  the 
stump,  their  houses  are  positively  infested  with  inter- 
viewers. “My  door,”  says  Miss  Corelli,  in  a letter  to 
the  “Westminster  Gazette,”  “is  rigorously  closed  to 
the  paragraphist  and  the  interviewer.”  A few  words 
of  scorn,  hissed  through  the  keyhole,  are  as  much  as 
these  men  are  to  expect.  The  very  privacy  of  Miss 
Corelli’s  home  becomes  better  copy  than  all  the  well- 
known  details  of  Mr.  Crockett’s  den.  Mr.  Crockett 
may  perspire  through  all  Scotland  on  his  machine,  and 
yet  cause  no  more  paragraphs  than  the  young 
authoress  who  does  “NOT  ride  a bicycle”  and 
has  “ NOT  invented  a bicycle  costume.”  In  the 
infinite  publicity  of  her  seclusion,  the  very  nega- 
tiveness of  Miss  Corelli’s  tastes  becomes  stimu- 
lating to  the  world.  She  does  “ NOT  shoot,” 
nor  has  she  “ rented  Killiecrankie  Cottage  for  the 
‘ shooting,’  as  there  is  none  to  speak  ot.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  idyllic  little  place,  with  exquisite  grounds 
in  which  to  rest  or  ramble,  and  where  the  birds  have  so 
little  cause  to  be  alarmed  that  the  very  robins  fly  in  and 
out  of  the  windows  to  be  fed  from  my  hand.”  Robins 
flying  in  and  out  of  the  windows  and  journalists  batter- 
ing vainly  at  the  doors  ! What  a lesson  to  the  other 
Demagogues ! We  expect  daily  to  hear  from  them 
that  “ they  have  NO  robins  flying  in  and  out  of  their 
windows.”  Indeed,  we  would  recommend  those  gentle- 
men to  adopt  the  negative  form  of  advertisement  sug- 
gested by  Miss  Corelli.  It  has  infinite  possibilities. 
Moreover,  it  would  save  them  some  trouble. 

Miss  Corelli  concludes  her  letter  to  the  “West- 
minster ” with  the  usual  hit  at  her  critics  and  with 
another  at  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  who,  also  intent  on 
advertisement,  replied  to  her  in  the  next  issue.  So  is 
the  ball  kept  rolling.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Corelli  is  “ still 
misguided  enough  to  prefer  ‘ Poet’s  Ideals  ’ to  blatant 
feminine  vulgarities.”  And  so  are  we. 
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THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  SCIENCE. 

TO  the  severe  intelligence  of  ancient  Greece  it  ap- 
peared unnecessary,  unseemly  almost,  to  plead 
that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  brought  advantage  to 
mankind.  England  still  finds  the  most  appropriate 
mouthpiece  in  Bacon,  her  favourite  philosopher,  and 
demands  that  the  trees  of  her  rearing  should  have  a 
market  value.  She  recognizes  that  great  sums  are 
spent  annually  upon  science,  and  she  looks  to  the 
British  Association  for  an  account  of  value  received,  as 
the  subscribers  await  an  annual  report  from  a charity. 
So  much  money  given,  so  many  souls  saved,  so  many 
bodies  relieved.  This  year,  in  the  address  of  Sir  Joseph 
Lister,  she  had  a return  of  unusual  value.  Science,  it 
seems,  has  been  busy  not  merely  with  the  advancement 
of  thought,  the  invention  of  new  industries,  the  amelio- 
ration of  sanitary  conditions  affecting  the  crowded 
masses,  but  with  things  that,  if  the  need  arise,  may 
prolong  the  life  or  assuage  the  pain  of  even  the 
heaviest  subscriber,  the  most  substantial  citizen.  It 
is  satisfactory  and  charitable  to  maintain  agencies 
capable  of  showing  water  companies  how  to  purify 
the  supply  of  the  slums  ; and  electric  light,  although 
extremely  unbecoming,  no  doubt  is  more  luminous 
than  wax  candles.  But,  by  an  inscrutable  decree  of 
Providence,  the  rich  man’s  bones  are  as  brittle  as  those 
of  the  pauper,  and  a countess,  they  say,  has  even  an 
undue  share  in  the  curse  of  Eve.  For  all  which 
reasons,  the  annual  apology  of  science,  as  set  forth  by 
Sir  Joseph  Lister  in  his  Presidential  Address,  is  very 
gratifying  to  kings  and  commons. 

In  no  period  of  the  whole  past  history  of  the  race 
have  results  been  obtained  comparable  with  the  ad- 
vantages science  has  bestowed  upon  medicine  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  A distinguished  surgeon  like  the  Pre- 
sident— one  old  in  years  who  remembers  the  old  way 
and  who  has  been  a pioneer  in  the  new  way — was  emi- 
nently fitted  to  impress  the  public  with  the  immense 
importance  of  the  changes.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we 
should  retell  the  story  of  his  address,  paraphrasing  and 
condensing  his  eloquent  words.  But  one  aspect  of  the 
half-century’s  progress,  although  implicit  in  his  address, 
may  well  be  dinned  in  the  ears  of  a utilitarian  age.  The 
greatest  practical  fruits  of  science,  her  most  comforting 
gifts  to  man,  have  come  from  her  most  abstract  side, 
have  followed  from  the  investigations  of  those  who  were 
thinking  most  of  knowledge  and  least  of  advantage. 
No  doubt  physicians  and  surgeons,  struggling  in  the 
wards  of  hospitals  for  the  lives  of  suffering  man,  have 
made  the  practical  applications  ; but  they  have  drawn 
their  inspiration  and  their  methods  from  pure  philo- 
sophers, from  men  wringing  knowledge  from  Nature 
for  the  pure  sake  of  knowledge. 

Years  ago,  Crookes,  working  at  the  obscurest  side  of 
electricity,  discovered  some  peculiar  effects  of  a current 
passing  through  an  atmosphere  of  extreme  tenuity. 
It  was  a curious  discovery,  interesting  only  to  the 
specialist,  and  Crookes’s  tubes  for  long  were  known  only 
in  laboratories.  In  one  of  these,  Roentgen,  using  them 
in  the  investigation  of  an  equally  “unpractical  ” side  of 
science,  discovered  some  of  the  properties  of  the  rays 
that  now  bear  his  name.  For  the  new  kind  of  light 
there  was  a different  scale  of  transparency,  and  living 
flesh  and  bones  were  striking  examples  of  the  altered 
relations.  Here  the  practical  men  came  in,  and  surgery, 
reaping  where  it  had  not  sown,  added  another  to  its 
triumphs  against  disease.  The  discovery  is  only  a few 
months  old,  and  already,  as  Sir  Joseph  Lister  showed, 
every  large  hospital  employs  the  new  method,  and 
hundreds  of  patients  have  been  treated  more  swiftly  and 
successfully. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  chloroform  and  ether  were 
made  by  chemists,  as  hundreds  of  artificial  products  are 
made  every  year.  They  were  the  result  of  curious 
inquiries  into  the  secret  nature  of  things,  into  the 
subtle  affinities  and  distastes  of  chemical  bodies.  Their 
influence  upon  the  human  body  was  only  one  among 
their  many  properties,  attracting  special  attention 
because  even  philosophic  chemists  are  men.  Again, 
surgeons  and  physicians  seized  hold  of  the  hint,  and  we 
all  know,  although  none  so  well  as  those  who  remember 
the  operations  of  sixty  years  ago,  how  they  have  made 
tolerable  even  the  grim  accident-wards  of  a hospital. 


Pasteur  began  by  chemical  investigation,  and  it  was 
his  study  of  the  angles  and  facets  of  microscopic 
crystals  that  led  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  two  of 
the  most  utilitarian  sides  of  modern  science.  From  the 
conception  he  gained  of  the  structure  of  organic  salts 
many  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  synthetic  chemistry 
have  come,  and  innumerable  new  substances  of  com- 
mercial value  and  medical  use  have  been  prepared.  His 
studies  of  fermentation  and  of  the  life-history  of  the 
humblest  micro-organisms  suggested  the  relations 
between  putrefaction  and  microbes.  Starting  from 
this  knowledge,  and  combining  with  it  the  properties 
of  carbolic  acid,  then  a “chemical  toy,”  Sir  Joseph 
Lister  himself  created  modern  antiseptic  surgery,  the 
only  advance  which  can  be  compared  in  practical  utility 
with  the  gain  coming  from  anaesthetics. 

The  Russian  Metchnikoff  was  a pure  biologist  work- 
ing at  the  abstract  problems  of  life  with  no  utilitarian 
object.  And  it  was  he  who  discovered  the  part 
played  by  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  how  they 
act  as  the  policemen  of  the  body,  arresting  and  incar- 
cerating all  undesirable  intruders.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible now  even  to  hint  at  the  advantages  to  come  from 
this  discovery.  It  has  led  to  a revolution  in  the 
physiological  conceptions  of  disease  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies. 

These  instances  should  be  more  than  enough  to 
impress  our  point,  to  drive  home  the  moral  that  lay 
behind  every  sentence  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister’s  address. 
There  are  two  great  sides  of  science,  the  fostering  of 
which  is  equally  imperative.  One  side  is  represented 
by  practical  men  ; by  surgeons  and  physicians,  by  engi- 
neers, manufacturers,  inventors,  and  so  forth.  It  is  theirs 
to  watch  every  new  development  of  abstract  science,  and, 
knowing  the  practical  needs  of  humanity,  to  see  that 
all  the  results  of  thought  pay  what  toll  they  can  to 
the  service  of  man.  This  side  of  science  requires  little 
extrinsic  encouragement ; offering,  as  it  does,  immediate 
advantage  to  man,  it  will  always  obtain  immediate  and 
deserved  reward.  But  the  other  side  of  science  is  in 
another  case.  No  doubt  the  investigator,  from  whose 
work  a practical  result  is  drawn,  immediately  gets  fame, 
and,  sometimes,  money.  No  work,  however,  in  pure 
science  is  absolutely  original  : every  advance  is 

linked  to  a long  chain  of  previous  advances.  Behind 
the  Roentgens  and  the  Pasteurs  is  a lo’ng  line  of 
researchers  unknown  to  fame,  perhaps  equally  ca- 
pable, certainly  equally  necessary.  It  is  these  that 
need  support  and  encouragement,  and  it  is  these 
that  England  is  most  apt  to  neglect.  We  do  not 
say  that  men  are  to  be  judged  by  their  aspirations,  and 
every  would-be  Newton  is  to  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  a prospectively  grateful  nation.  There  are 
ways  of  estimating  men  apart  from  the  practical  ad- 
vantages of  their  work  ; and  there  are  few  cases  in 
which  theoretical  philosophers  do  not  gain  the  esteem 
of  experts.  But  England  is  the  most  niggardly 
of  European  nations  in  the  endowment  of  theo- 
retical science,  and  precisely  in  the  proportion  that 
theoretical  science — knowledge  for  its  own  sake — is 
cherished,  will  results  be  prepared  for  the  application  of 
practical  men.  In  these  days  of  international  science 
the  isolation  of  England  is  less  noticeable,  because  the 
practical  men  of  England  make  use  of  knowledge  im- 
ported fropi  France  and  Germany  and  Russia.  But 
England  should  not  be  a beggar  at  the  doors  of  more 
generous  nations,  and  very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  institutions  of  the  Continent,  compared  with 
those  of  our  own  country,  will  convince  the  most  insular 
that  such  is  our  present  position.  As  Professor  Ramsay 
has  urged,  in  our  own  columns  and  at  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, it  is  the  most  abstract  side  of  science,  pure 
research  as  opposed  to  technical  instruction,  that  needs 
most  encouragement,  and  that  has  least  in  England. 

THE  “ INVECTIVES  ” OF  VERLAINE. 

ONE  has  often  wondered  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible,  even  now,  even  in  English  or  French,  to 
write  our  hates,  as  we  write  our  loves,  in  verse.  If  life  is 
still  “ worthy  of  the  Muse,”  and  if  all  life  waits  for  our 
choice,  asking  only  that  she  be  taken  at  the  vivid 
moment  of  an  emotion,  is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  limit  ourselves  more  than  Catullus,  and  not,  if 
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we  can,  write  a “Caeli,  Lesbia  nostra,  Lesbia  ilia,”  as 
well  as  a “ Vivamus,  mea  Lesbia,  atque  amemus”? 
Is  there,  indeed,  any  reason  why  we  should  not,  with 
Martial,  find  a subject  in  every  ennui  of  the  day,  every 
imbecility  of  the  age  ? The  romantic  movement  in 
modern  poetry  has,  after  all,  extended  our  choice  of 
subject  in  one  direction  only  to  limit  it  in  another.  We 
are  afraid  of  any  mood  which  is  not  a little  vague,  or 
coloured,  or  diaphanous.  We  desire  to  be  in  a world 
of  dreams,  the  twilight  of  the  Celt,  or,  if  you  will, 
“ l’apr&s-midi  d’un  faune.”  Meanwhile,  life  passes  us 
by  ; and  it  is  we  who  lose. 

And  now,  strangely  enough,  it  is  Verlaine,  who  had 
brought  in  the  “ verbe  Watteau,”  and  all  the  rose-leaf 
elegances  of  its  train,  who  brings  us  (it  is  true,  from 
beyond  the  grave)  a book  of  “Invectives,”  in  which 
women,  editors,  critics,  priests,  doctors,  magistrates, 
and  policemen  are  abused  with  something  more  than 
poetical  license.  This  is  how  the  writer  of  that  earlier 
“ Art  Poetique  ” — “ C’est  la  nuance,  la  nuance  encor  ” 
— now  writes  “ L’Art  Poetique  ad  hoc  ” .• — 

Je  fais  ces  vers  comme  Ton  marche  devant  soi 
— Sans  musser,  sans  flaner,  sans  se  distraire  aux 
choses 

De  la  route,  ombres  ou  soleils,  chardons  ou  roses — 
Vers  un  but  bien  precis,  sachant  au  mieux  pourquoi ! 

J’adore,  autrement,  certain  vague,  non  a fame, 

Bone  Dens!  mais  dans  les  mots,  et  je  l’ai  dit - — 

Et  je  ne  suis  pas  ennemi  d’un  tout  petit 

Brin  de  fleurette  autour  du  style  ou  de  la  femme. 

Pourtant, — et  c’est  ici  le  cas — j’ai  mes  instants 
Pratiques,  s^rieux  si  pr^f^rez,  ou  Tire, 

Juste  au  fond,  dans  le  fond  injuste  en  tel  cas  pire, 

Sort  de  moi  pour  un  grand  festin  k belles  dents. 

And  it  is  this  banquet  of  abuse  which  he  heaps  up  before 
us,  attacking  it  greedily,  as  he  says,  and  with  his 
fingers.  There  are  many  fine  things  in  the  book,  but, 
unfortunately  for  its  art,  Verlaine' was  not  a good  hater. 
You  realize,  often,  that  he  is  very  angry ; but  you 
realize  also  that  it  is  the  anger  of  a very  good-tempered 
man.  For  the  most  part  it  is  just  sincere  enough  to 
spoil  the  impartiality  of  a merely  literary  animus  ; it  is 
not  sufficiently  profound  to  make  up  in  conviction  for 
what  it  loses  in  intemperance.  To  say 

Tu  m’as  insulte,  toi  ! du  haut  de  ton  treteau, 
Grossier,  trivial,  rustre  ! 

is  to  state  a fact,  without  even  emphasis.  To  address 
M.  Edouard  Rod  as  he  is  addressed  in  the  seventh  of 
the  seventy-one  poems  is  to  be  emphatic,  indeed,  but 
to  be  emphatic  with  only  the  violence  and  none  of  the 
point  of  emphasis.  The  pot-house  language  which  we 
find  in  all  parts  of  the  book  is  not  worse  than  the  pot- 
house language  which  we  find  in  our  classics.  But 
while  there  it  is  a means  to  an  end,  here  it  is  the  end 
as  well  as  the  means.  There  are  exceptions,  and  notable 
ones.  “ Literature,”  “ Buste  pour  Mairies,”  “ Statue 
pour  Tombeau,”  “ Ecrit  pendant  le  Siege  de  Paris,”  the 
two  “Souvenirs  de  Prison,”  and  perhaps  above  all, 
“Deception,”  are  fine  among  Verlaine’s  fine  things: 
they  have  indignation,  a note  of  humanity,  a fierce  irony. 
Here  is  the  “ Statue  pour  Tombeau  ” : — 

“ La  Gueule  parle  : ‘ L’or,  et  puis  encore  l’or, 
Toujours  l’or  et  la  viande,  et  les  vins,  et  la  viaride, 

Et  l’or  pour  les  vins  fins  et  la  viande,  on  demande 
Un  trou  sans  fond  pour  l’or  toujours  et  l’or  encor  ! ’ 

“ La  Panse  dit : ‘ A moi  la  chute  du  tr^sor  ! 

La  viande,  et  les  vins  fins,  et  l’or,  toute  provende, 

A moi ! Degringolez  dans  l’outre  toute  grande 
Ouverte  du  seigneur  Nabuchoclonosor  ! ’ 

L’GEil  est  de  pur  cristal  dans  les  suifs  de  la  face  : 

II  brille,  net  et  franc,  pres  du  vrai,. rouge  et  faux, 
Seule  perfection  parmi  tous  les  defauts. 

L’Ame  attend  vainement  un  remords  efficace, 

Et  dans  l’impenitence  agonise  de  faim 
Et  de  soif,  et  sanglote  en  pensant  la  Fin.” 

For  the  sake  of  these  poems,  and  some  parts  of  others, 
the  book  is  worth  having,  though  its  publication, 
especially  at  this  particular  moment,  was  a lamentable 
enough  error.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  damage  Verlaine’s 
reputation  ; and  yet,  to  those  who  knew  him,  too  literal 
an  acceptance  of  these  “ Invectives  ” will  seem  an  in- 
justice. Treat  them  as  a few  oaths,  a few  coarse  words, 
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that  you  have  overheard  : remember,  as  Villon  asked 
of  the  men  who  were  to  live  after  him,  “ que  tous  les 
hommes  n’ont  pas  bons  sens  assis  ” ; and  remember,  if 
you  like,  and,  if  you  like,  put  it  to  his  credit,  that 
Verlaine  was*  not  a good  hater. 

BLAMING  THE  BARD. 

“Cymbeline.”  By  Shakespeare.  Lyceum  Theatre, 
22  September,  1896. 

T CONFESS  to  a difficulty  in  feeling  civilized  just  at 
J-  present.  Flying  from  the  country,  where  the 
gentlemen  of  England  are  in  an  ecstasy  of  chicken- 
butchering,  I return  to  town  to  find  the  higher  wits  as- 
sembled at  a play  three  hundred  years  old,  in  which  the 
sensation  scene  exhibits  a woman  waking  up  to  find  her 
husband  reposing  gorily  in  her  arms  with  his  head  cut 
off. 

Pray  understand,  therefore,  that  I do  not  defend 
“ Cymbeline.”  It  is  for  the  most  part  stagey  trash  of 
the  lowest  melodramatic  order,  in  parts  abominably 
written,  throughout  intellectually  vulgar,  and,  judged 
in  point  of  thought  by  modern  intellectual  standards, 
vulgar,  foolish,  offensive,  indecent,  and  exasperating 
beyond  all  tolerance.  There  are  moments  when  one  asks 
despairingly  why  our  stage  should  ever  have  been  cursed 
with  this  “immortal”  pilferer  of  other  men’s  stories 
and  ideas,  with  his  monstrous  rhetorical  fustian, 
his  unbearable  platitudes,  his  pretentious  reduction 
of  the  subtlest  problems  of  life  to  commonplaces 
against  which  a Polytechnic  debating  club  would 
revolt,  his  incredible  unsuggestiveness,  his  sententious 
combination  of  ready  reflection  with  complete  intellectual 
sterility,  and  his  consequent  incapacity  for  getting  out 
of  the  depth  of  even  the  most  ignorant  audience,  except 
when  he  solemnly  says  something  so  transcendently 
platitudinous  that  his  more  humble-minded  hearers 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  so  great  a man 
really  meant  to  talk  like  their  grandmothers.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Homer,  there  is  no  eminent 
writer,  not  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  I can  despise 
so  entirely  as  I despise  Shakespeare  when  I measure 
my  mind  against  his.  The  intensity  of  my  impatience 
with  him  occasionally  reaches  such  a pitch,  that  it 
would  positively  be  a relief  to  me  to  dig  him  up  and 
throw  stones  at  him,  knowing  as  I do  how  incapable 
he  and  his  worshippers  are  of  understanding  any  less 
obvious  form  of  indignity.  To  read  “ Cymbeline  ” and 
to  think  of  Goethe,  of  Wagner,  of  Ibsen,  is,  for  me,  to 
imperil  the  habit  of  studied  moderation  of  statement 
which  years  of  public  responsibility  as  a journalist  have 
made  almost  second  nature  in  me. 

But  I am  bound  to  add  that  I pity  the  man  who 
cannot  enjoy  Shakespeare.  He  has  outlasted  thousands 
of  abler  thinkers,  and  will  outlast  a thousand  more. 
His  gift  of  telling  a story  (provided  some  one  else  told 
it  to  him  first)  ; his  enormous  power  over  language, 
as  conspicuous  in  his  senseless  and  silty  abuse  of  it  as 
in  his  miracles  of  expression  ; his  humour  ; his  sense  of 
idiosyncratic  character ; and  his  prodigious  fund  of 
that  vital  energy  which  is,  it  seems,  the  true  differenti- 
ating property  behind  the  faculties,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, of  the  man  of  genius,  enable  him  to  entertain 
us  so  effectively  that  the  imaginary  scenes  and  people 
he  has  created  become  more  real  to  us  than  our  actual 
life — at  least,  until  our  knowledge  and  grip  of  actual 
life  begins  to  deepen  and  glow  beyond  the  common. 
When  I was  twenty  I knew  everybody  in  Shakespeare, 
from  Hamlet  to  Abhorson,  much  more  intimately  than 
I knew  my  living  contemporaries  ; and  to  this  day,  if 
the  name  of  Pistol  or  Polonius  catches  my  eye  in  a 
newspaper,  I turn  to  the  passage  with  more  curiosity 
than  if  the  name  were  that  of — but  perhaps  I had  better 
not  mention  any  one  in  particular. 

How  many  new  acquaintances,  then,  do  you  make 
in  reading  “ Cymbeline,”  provided  you  have  the  patience 
to  break  your  way  into  it  through  all  the  fustian,  and 
are  old  enough  to  be  free  from  the  modern  idea  that 
Cymbeline  must  be  the  name  of  a cosmetic  and  Imogen 
of  the  latest  scientific  discovery  in  the  nature  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  gas  ? Cymbeline  is  nothing  ; his 
queen  nothing,  though  some  attempt  is  made  to  justify 
her  description  as  “a  woman  that  bears  all  down 
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with  her  brain”;  Posthumus,  nothing — most  fortunately, 
as  otherwise  he  would  be  an  unendurably  contemptible 
hound  ; Belarius,  nothing — at  least,  not  after  Kent  in 
“ King  Lear  ” (just  as  the  Queen  is  nothing  after  Lady 
Macbetb)  ; Iachimo,  not  much — only  a diabolus  ex  ma- 
china  made  plausible  ; and  Pisanio,  less  than  Iachimo. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Cloten,  the  prince  of  numb- 
skulls, whose  part,  indecencies  and  all,  is  a literary 
masterpiece  from  the  first  line  to  the  last ; the  two 
princes — fine  presentments  of  that  impresssive  and 
generous  myth,  the  noble  savage  ; Caius  Lucius,  the 
Roman  general,  urbane  among  the  barbarians  ; and, 
above  all,  Imogen.  But  do,  please,  remember  that 
there  are  two  Imogens.  One  is  a solemn  and  elaborate 
example  of  what,  in  Shakespeare’s  opinion,  a real  lady 
ought  to  be.  With  this  unspeakable  person  virtuous 
indignation  is  chronic.  Her  object  in  life  is  to  vindicate 
her  own  propriety  and  to  suspect  everybody  else’s, 
especially  her  husband’s.  Like  Lothaw  in  the  jeweller’s 
shop  in  Bret  Harte’s  burlesque  novel,  she  cannot  be 
left  alone  with  unconsidered  trifles  of  portable  silver 
without  officiously  assuring  the  proprietors  that  she 
has  stolen  naught,  nor  would  not,  though  she  had 
found  gold  strewed  i’  the  floor.  Her  fertility  and 
spontaneity  in  nasty  ideas  is  not  to  be  described  : there 
is  hardly  a speech  in  her  part  that  you  can  read  without 
wincing.  But  this  Imogen  has  another  one  tied  to  her 
with  ropes  of  blank  verse  (which  can  fortunately  be  cut) 
— the  Imogen  of  Shakespeare’s  genius,  an  enchanting 
person  of  the  most  delicate  sensitiveness,  full  of  sudden 
transitions  from  ecstasies  of  tenderness  to  transports  of 
childish  rage,  and  reckless  of  consequences  in  both, 
instantly  hurt  and  instantly  appeased,  and  of  the 
highest  breeding  and  courage.  But  for  this  Imogen, 
“ Cymbeline  ” would  stand  about  as  much  chance  of 
being  revived  now  as  “Titus  Andronicus.” 

The  instinctive  Imogen,  like  the  real  live  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  play,  has  to  be  disentangled  from  a mass  of 
stuff  which,  though  it  might  be  recited  with  effect  and 
appropriateness  by  young  amateurs  at  a performance 
by  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  is  absolutely  un- 
actable and  unutterable  in  the  modern  theatre,  where 
a direct  illusion  of  reality  is  aimed  at,  and  where  the 
repugnance  of  the  best  actors  to  play  false  passages  is 
practically  insuperable.  For  tbe  purposes  of  the 
Lyceum,  therefore,  “Cymbeline”  had  to  be  cut,  and 
cut  liberally.  Not  that  there  was  any  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  manager  would  flinch  from  the  operation  : 
quite  the  contrary.  In  a true  republic  of  art  Sir  Henry 
Irving  would  ere  this  have  expiated  his  acting  versions 
on  the  scaffold.  He  does  not  merely  cut  plays  : he 
disembowels  them.  In  “ Cymbeline  ” he  has  quite 
surpassed  himself  by  extirpating  the  antiphonal  third 
verse  of  the  famous  dirge.  A man  who  would  do  that 
would  do  anything — cut  the  coda  out  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony,  or  shorten  one 
of  Velasquez’s  Philips  into  a kitcat  to  make  it  fit  over 
his  drawing-room  mantelpiece.  The  grotesque  cha- 
racter tracery  of  Cloten’s  lines,  which  is  surely  not 
beyond  the  appreciation  of  an  age  educated  by  Steven- 
son, is  defaced  with  Cromwellian  ruthlessness  ; and 
the  patriotic  scene,  with  the  Queen’s  great  speech 
about  the  natural  bravery  of  our  isle,  magnificent  in 
its  Walkiirenritt  swing,  is  shorn  away,  though  it  might 
easily  have  been  introduced  in  the  Garden  scene.  And 
yet,  long  screeds  of  rubbish  about  “slander,  whose 
edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,”  and  so  on,  are  pre- 
served with  superstitious  veneration. 

This  curious  want  of  connoisseurship  in  literature 
would  disable  Sir  Hexiry  Irving  seriously  if  he  were  an 
interpretative  actor.  But  it  is,  happily,  the  fault  of  a 
great  quality — the  creative  quality.  A prodigious  deal 
of  nonsense  has  been  written  about  Sir  Henry  Irving’s 
conception  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  Shakespearean 
character.  The  truth  is  that  he  has  never  in  his  life 
conceived  or  interpreted  the  characters  of  any  author 
except  himself.  He  is  really  as  incapable  of  acting 
another  man’s  play  as  Wagner  was  of  setting  another 
man’s  libretto ; and  he  should,  like  Wagner,  have 
written  his  plays  for  himself.  But  as  he  did  not  find 
himself  out  until  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  learn  that 
supplementary  trade,  he  was  compelled  to  use  other 
men’s  plays  as  the  framework  for  his  own  creations. 
His  first  great  success  in  this  sort  of  adaptation  was 


with  the  “Merchant  of  Venice.”  There  was  no  ques- 
tion then  of  a bad  Shylock  or  a good  Shylock  : he  was 
simply  not  Shylock  at  all  ; and  when  his  own  creation 
came  into  conflict  with  Shakespeare’s,  as  it  did  quite 
openly  in  the  Trial  scene,  he  simply  played  in  flat  contra- 
diction of  the  lines,  and  positively  acted  Shakespeare 
off  the  stage.  This  was  an  original  policy,  and  an  in- 
tensely interesting  one  from  the  critical  point  of  view  ; 
but  it  was  obvious  that  its  difficulty  must  increase  with 
the  vividness  and  force  of  the  dramatist’s  creation. 
Shakespeare  at  his  highest  pitch  cannot  be  set 
aside  by  any  mortal  actor,  however  gifted  ; and 
when  Sir  Henry  Irving  tried  to  interpolate  a most 
singular  and  fantastic  notion  of  an  old  man  between 
the  lines  of  a fearfully  mutilated  acting  version  of  “ King 
Lear,”  he  was  smashed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  plays 
by  persons  of  no  importance,  where  the  dramatist’s 
part  of  the  business  is  the  merest  trash,  his  creative 
activity  is  unhampered  and  uncontradicted  ; and  the 
author’s  futility  is  the  opportunity  for  the  actor’s 
masterpiece.  Now  I have  already  described  Shake- 
speare’s Iachimo  as  little  better  than  any  of  the  lay 
figures  in  “Cymbeline” — a mere  diabolus  ex  machind. 
But  Irving’s  Iachimo  is  a very  different  affair.  It  is  a 
new  and  independent  creation.  I knew  Shakespeare’s 
play  inside  and  out  before  last  Tuesday  ; but  this 
Iachimo  was  quite  fresh  and  novel  to  me.  I witnessed 
it  with  unqualified  delight  : it  was  no  vulgar  bagful  of 
“points,”  but  a true  impersonation,  unbroken  in  its 
life-current  from  end  to  end,  varied  on  the  surface  with 
the  finest  comedy,  and  without  a single  lapse  in  the 
sustained  beauty  of  its  execution.  It  is  only  after  such 
work  that  an  artist  can  with  perfect  naturalness  and 
dignity  address  himself  to  his  audience  as  “their 
faithful  and  loving  servant”;  and  I wish  I could  add 
that  the  audience  had  an  equal  right  to  offer  him  their 
applause  as  a worthy  acknowledgment  of  his  merit. 
But  when  a house  distributes  its  officious  first-night 
plaudits  impartially  between  the  fine  artist  and  the 
blunderer  who  roars  a few  lines  violently  and  rushes 
off  the  stage  after  compressing  the  entire  art  of  How 
Not  to  Act  into  five  intolerable  minutes,  it  had  better  be 
told  to  reserve  its  impertinent  and  obstreperous  demon- 
strations until  it  has  learnt  to  bestow  them  with  some  sort 
of  discrimination.  Our  first-night  people  mean  well,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  accept  my  assurance  that-  they  are 
donkeys  with  all  possible  good  humour  ; but  they 
should  remember  that  to  applaud  for  the  sake  of 
applauding,  as  schoolboys  will  cheer  for  the  sake  of 
cheering,  is  to  destroy  our  own  power  of  compliment- 
ing those  who,  as  the  greatest  among  us,  are  the 
servants  of  all  the  rest. 

Over  the  performances  of  the  other  gentlemen  in 
the  cast  let  me  skate  as  lightly  as  possible.  Mr. 
Norman  Forbes’s  Cloten,  though  a fatuous  idiot  rather 
than  the  brawny  “ beefwitted  ” fool  whom  Shakespeare 
took  from  his  own  Ajax  in  “ Troilus  and  Cressida,”  is 
effective  and  amusing,  so  that  one  feels  acutely  the 
mangling  of  his  part,  especially  the  cutting  of  that 
immortal  musical  criticism  of  his  upon  the  serenade. 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig  and  Mr.  Webster  are  desperate 
failures  as  the  two  noble  savages.  They  are  as  spirited 
and  picturesque  as  possible  ; but  every  pose,  every  flirt 
of  their  elfin  locks,  proclaims  the  wild  freedom  of 
Bedford  Park.  They  recite  the  poor  maimed  dirge 
admirably,  Mr.  Craig  being  the  more  musical  of  the 
twain  ; and  Mr.  Webster’s  sword-and-cudgel  fight  with 
Cloten  is  very  lively  ; but  their  utter  deficiency  in  the 
grave,  rather  sombre,  uncivilized  primeval  strength 
and  Mohican  dignity  so  finely  suggested  by  Shake- 
speare, takes  all  the  ballast  out  of  the  fourth  act,  and 
combines  with  the  inappropriate  prettiness  and  sunniness 
of  the  landscape  scenery  to  most  cruelly  handicap  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  in  the  crucial  scene  of  her  awakening  by 
the  side  of  the  flower-decked  corpse — a scene  which, 
without  every  accessory  to  heighten  its  mystery,  terror, 
and  pathos,  is  utterly  and  heart-breakingly  impossible 
for  any  actress,  even  if  she  were  Duse,  Ristori,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  Miss  Terry  rolled  into  one.  When  I saw 
this  gross  and  palpable  oversight,  and  heard  people 
talking  about  the  Lyceum  stage  management  as  superb, 
I with  difficulty  restrained  myself  from  tearing  out  my 
hair  in  handfuls  and  scattering  it  with  imprecations  to 
the  four  winds.  That  cave  of  the  three  mountaineers 
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wants  nothing  but  a trellised  porch,  a bamboo  bicycle, 
and  a nice  little  bed  of  standard  roses,  to  complete  its 
absurdity. 

With  Mr.  Frederic  Robinson  as  Belarius,  and  Mr. 
Tyars  as  Pisanio,  there  is  no  reasonable  fault  to  find, 
except  that  they  might,  perhaps,  be  a little  brighter 
with  advantage  ; and  of  the  rest  of  their  male  colleagues 
I think  I shall  ask  to  be  allowed  to  say  nothing  at  all, 
even  at  the  cost  of  omitting  a tribute  to  Mr.  Fuller 
Mellish’s  discreet  impersonation  of  the  harmless  neces- 
sary Philario.  There  remains  Miss  Genevieve  Ward, 
whose  part,  with  the  “Neptune’s  park”  speech  lopped 
off,  was  not  worth  her  playing,  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
who  invariably  fascinates  me  so  much  that  I have  not 
the  smallest  confidence  in  my  own  judgment  respecting 
her.  There  was  no  Bedford  Park  about  the  effect  she 
made  as  she  stepped  into  the  King’s  garden  ; still  less 
any  of  the  atmosphere  of  ancient  Britain.  At  the 
first  glance,  we  were  in  the  Italian  fifteenth  century  ; 
and  the  house,  unversed  in  the  cinquecento,  but 
dazzled  all  the  same,  proceeded  to  roar  until  it 
stopped  from  exhaustion.  There  is  one  scene  in 
“ Cymbeline,”  the  one  in  which  Imogen  receives  the 
summons  to  “ that  same  blessed  Milford,”  which  might 
have  been  written  for  Miss  Terry,  so  perfectly  does  its 
innocent  rapture  and  frank  gladness  fit  into  her  hand. 
Her  repulse  of  Iachimo  brought  down  the  house  as  a 
matter  of  course,  though  I am  convinced  that  the  older 
Shakespeareans  present  had  a vague  impression  that  it 
could  not  be  properly  done  except  by  a stout,  turnip- 
headed matron,  with  her  black  hair  folded  smoothly 
over  her  ears  and  secured  in  a classic  bun.  Miss  Terry 
had  evidently  cut  her  own  part  ; at  all  events  the  odious 
Mrs.  Grundyish  Imogen  had  been  dissected  out  of  it 
so  skilfully  that  it  went  without  a single  jar.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  she  was  asked  to  play  the 
fourth  act  were,  as  I have  explained,  impossible.  To 
wake  up  in  the  gloom  amid  the  wolf  and  robber-haunted 
mountain  gorges  which  formed  the  Welsh  mountains  of 
Shakespeare’s  imagination  in  the  days  before  the  Great 
Western  existed  is  one  thing  : to  wake  up  at  about 
three  on  a nice  Bank-holiday  afternoon  in  a charming 
spot  near  the  valley  of  the  Wye  is  quite  another.  With 
all  her  force,  Miss  Terry  gave  us  faithfully  the  whole 
process  which  Shakespeare  has  presented  with  such 
dramatic  cunning — Imogen’s  bewilderment,  between 
dream  and  waking,  as  to  where  she  is  ; the  vague  dis- 
cerning of  some  strange  bedfellow  there  ; the  wondering 
examination  of  the  flowers  with  which  he  is  so  oddly 
covered  ; the  frightful  discovery  of  blood  on  the  flowers, 
with  the  hideous  climax  that  the  man  is  headless  and 
that  his  clothes  are  her  husband’s  ; and  it  was  all 
ruined  by  that  blazing,  idiotic,  prosaic  sunlight  in 
which  everything  leapt  to  the  eye  at  once,  rendering  the 
mystery  and  the  slowly  growing  clearness  of  perception 
incredible  and  unintelligible,  and  spoiling  a scene  which, 
properly  stage-managed,  would  have  been  a triumph  of 
histrionic  intelligence.  Cannot  somebody  be  hanged  for 
this? — men  perish  every  week  for  lesser  crimes.  What 
consolation  is  it  to  me  that  Miss  Terry,  playing  with 
infinite  charm  and  delicacy  of  appeal,  made  up  her 
lost  ground  in  other  directions,  and  had  more  than 
as  much  success  as  the  roaring  gallery  could  feel  the 
want  of? 

A musical  accompaniment  to  the  drama  has  been 
specially  composed  ; and  its  numbers  are  set  forth  in  the 
bill  of  the  play,  with  the  words  “ LOST  PROPERTY  ” 
in  conspicuous  red  capitals  in  the  margin.  Perhaps  I 
can  be  of  some  use  in  restoring  at  least  some  of  the 
articles  to  their  rightful  owner.  The  prelude  to  the 
fourth  act  belongs  to  Beethoven — first  movement  of 
the  Seventh  Symphony.  The  theme  played  by  “the 
ingenious  instrument  ” in  the  cave  is  Handel’s, 
and  is  familiar  to  lovers  of  “ Judas  Maccabeus  ” 
as  “ O never  bow  we  down  to  the  rude  stock  or 
sculptured  stone.”  J.  F.  R.  will,  I feel  sure,  be 
happy  to  carry  the  work  of  identification  further  if 
necessary. 

Sir  Henry  Irving’s  next  appearance  will  be  on  Bos- 
worth  Field.  He  was  obviously  astonished  by  the 
startling  shout  of  approbation  with  which  the  announce- 
ment was  received.  We  all  have  an  old  weakness  for 
Richard.  After  that,  “ Madame  Sans-Gene,”  with  Sar- 
<3ou’s  Napoleon.  G.  B.  S. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

AGAIN  the  Bank  rate  has  been  advanced  ^ per  cent., 
and  it  now  stands,  therefore,  at  3 per  cent.  ; but, 
unlike  the  last  occasion  when  a change  was  made,  the 
Stock  Markets  have  remained  calm,  if  not  absolutely 
imperturbable.  This,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  entirely 
natural,  and  in  accord  with  common  sense.  When 
prices  fell  away  so  sharply  a short  time  ago,  it  was  not 
due,  as  some  thought,  to  an  ordinary  speculative 
collapse ; but  resulted  almost  entirely  from  the  fact 
that  the  margin  of  profit  between  the  rates  paid  for 
borrowed  money  and  the  yield  upon  first-class  securi- 
ties in  which  it  had  been  temporarily  invested,  had 
disappeared.  Hence  the  sauve  qui pent  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  been  playing  the  game — a game  which 
had  only  been  rendered  possible  by  a long  period 
of  abnormally  cheap  money.  There  is  no  reason, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  expect  a further  ad- 
vance in  the  discount  rate,  and  no  one  is  likely  to  be 
hurt  by  a 3 per  cent,  quotation.  In  fact,  a gradual 
advance  to  5 per  cent.,  if  it  were  due,  not  to  gold 
withdrawals  or  political  apprehension,  but  to  a steady 
improvement  in  trade,  would  rather  be  a cause  for 
satisfaction  than  otherwise.  Time  was  when  Five 
per  cent,  was  regarded  as  being  inseparable  from 
sound,  active  trade.  And,  indeed,  looked  at  from 
any  standpoint,  it  is  much  more  healthy  in  every 
way  that  money  should  command  a fair  rate  of  interest 
than  that  it  should  be  as  cheap  as  in  the  past  two  and 
a half  years.  A Two  per  cent.  Bank  rate,  with  money 
worth  less  than  half  that  figure  in  the  open  market, 
can  only  mean  one  of  two  things — viz.  either  that 
confidence  is  almost  non-existent,  and  that  lenders 
will  only  advance  upon  absolutely  “gilt-edged”  securi- 
ties, or  else  that  the  supply  of  what  may  be  termed 
reasonable  securities  is  so  far  disproportionate  to 
the  demand  that  money  is,  as  it  is  termed,  “dirt 
cheap,”  and  a vast  amount  of  vicious  speculation  is 
forced  and  fostered  as  in  a hot-bed.  As  we  stand  now 
speculators  and  investors  may  rest  assured  that  they 
will  sustain  no  harm  or  damage  by  a Three  per  cent. 
Bank  rate. 

The  Stock  Markets  are  dull  in  anticipation  of  the 
Settlement  near  at  hand.  It  is  not  altogether  easy 
to  explain  the  present  lack  of  vitality  in  the  “ House.” 
The  troubles  in  Turkey  continue,  of  course,  to 
exercise  a gloomy  influence ; but  the  market  which 
should  be  naturally  most  affected — namely,  that  for 
Foreign  stocks — keeps  fairly  free  from  attaint.  Home 
securities  look  rather  dull;  but  “Yankees”  have 
a better  appearance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  every 
day  seems  to  remove  to  a still  greater  distance 
the  Bryanote  chances  of  success.  Except  in  the 

perfervid  West,  where  to  speak  against  silver  and 
its  apostle,  the  “Boy  Orator,”  is  next  door  to  being 
shot  at  sight,  the  partisans  of  the  “ white  metal”  are 
losing  ground.  In  other  words,  Mr.  McKinley  is  an 
easy  first.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  Mining  Market 
most  depression  is  observable,  especially  in  the  West- 
ralian  department,  to  which  we  refer  at  some  length 
below.  The  phenomenon  lacks  an  adequate  cause, 
and  we  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  the 
public  have  been  for  a long  time  past  “had”  very 
cheaply  over  a number  of  rotten  concerns,  exploited  in 
the  most  unscrupulous  way,  and  that  now  they  are 
inclined  either  to  shy  or  bolt  whenever  any  well-known 
mine  gives  out  or  “ weakens  ” temporarily.  But  this 
is  to  err  from  excess  of  caution  ; for,  with  some  very 
rare  exceptions,  mining  must  always  be  a venture,  fit 
only  for  the  bold  and  adventurous. 

Consols  and  most  other  first-class  securities  have 
declined  to  a lower  level,  but  the  market  has  kept 
fairly  quiet.  No  more  sensational  movements  in  those 
securides  which  distil  respectability  at  every  pore  need 
be  expected  ; but  for  some  time  to  come  their  tendency, 
we  imagine,  will  be  downwards.  A limit  however  will  be 
fixed  to  their  fall  by  the  perpetual  disproportion  between 
the  increasing  demand  for  such  stocks  and  the  lack  of 
expansion  in  the  supply.  The  most  marked  fall  has 
been  in  the  so-called  “ Heavies,”  among  which,  how- 
ever, Great  Westerns  have  been  fairly  well  upheld. 
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thanks  to  an  especially  good  traffic  return.  In  other 
cases  the  weekly  receipts  were  distinctly  below  their 
recent  “ form,”  the  Southern  companies  suffering  in 
particular,  no  doubt  from  the  broken  weather.  Brighton 
“ A,”  South-Eastern  “A,”  and  the  two  “ Macs”  have 
also  been  flat.  Metropolitan  Districts  score  an  advance 
on  balance,  but  those  who  keep  on  the  “bear”  tack 
may  perhaps  be  in  a position  to  indulge  in  the  shouting. 

American  Rails  have  attracted  a little  more  attention, 
owing  to  the  declining  fortunes  of  Mr.  Bryan  ; but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  little  real  activity,  nor  can  this 
be  expected  until  trade  improves  and  the  traffic  returns 
show  better  results.  Especial  strength  has  been  dis- 
played by  some  of  what  we  may  term  “investment” 
shares — a small  enough  list  in  all  conscience — such 
as  Lake  Shores,  Pennsylvanias,  &c.  The  first  named 
are  quite  sound,  but  they  are  dear,  the  yield  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  6 per  cent,  dividends  working 
out  at  only  4 per  cent.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  for  some  years  past  the  Company  has  pro- 
bably earned  at  least  10  per  cent.,  and  that  the  large 
surplus  of  net  revenue  has  been  employed  in  what  are 
termed  “betterments,”  the  result  being  that  there  is 
not  at  the  present  time  a finer  railway  system  in  the 
United  States  than  the  Lake  Shore.  It  is  not  inferior 
to  the  New  York  Central.  Apropos  of  the  “Central,” 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  usual  quarterly  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  4 per  cent,  has  been  declared,  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  increased  in  the  near  future.  Penn- 
sylvania shares  (“Penns”),  which  in  one  respect  only 
resemble  Readings  in  being  $50  each  nominal  and 
not  $100,  have  been  decidedly  firm,  and  they  seem  to 
us  a fair  investment.  Canadian  railway  securities  have 
been  neglected,  especially  Trunks,  which  are  practi- 
cally extinct.  Canadian  Pacifies  still  remain  in  our 
favour. 

The  so-called  “ Foreign  ” Market  has  been  quiet  and 
uneventful.  Secure  within  the  ring  fence  formed,  not 
by  the  Concert,  but  the  inability  of  the  Powers  to  come 
to  any  definite  agreement,  the  Sultan  continues  to  do 
as  he  likes  ; and,  although  in  consequence  Constanti- 
nople remains  a centre  of  disturbance,  the  Continental 
Bourses  look  on  with  a somewhat  disinterested  air. 
The  strength  of  Spanish  Fours  is  simply  remarkable  ; 
for  the  State  is  nearing  bankruptcy,  pawning,  as  it  does 
day  by  day,  its  assets,  in  order  to  retain  what  has  never 
been  other  than  a source  of  loss — namely,  Cuba,  the 
Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  but  a cancer  to  Spain.  Italians  keep 
fairly  steady,  and  of  them  we  now  hold  a good  opinion. 
South  American  issues  disclose  no  feature  of  import- 
ance. Argentine  stocks  are,  it  seems  to  us,  quite  high 
enough ; but  we  warn  all  but  speculative  investors 
against  investing  in  Uruguays,  which  always  look 
cheap  at  something  under  50  when  they  yield  over 
7 per  cent.  No  change  of  importance  has  taken  place 
in  Foreign  Railway  securities. 

The  one  feature  in  the  Mining  Market — a department 
which  at  present  practically  overshadows  all  others — 
has  been  the  ragged  appearance  of  Westralian  shares. 
The  collapse  of  the  “True  Blue  ” has  undoubtedly  had 
much  the  same  effect  as  the  unfortunate  downfall  of 
the  Londonderry.  It  seems  evident  that  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  equate  Westralia  as  a goldfield.  That 
it  is  rich,  very  rich  in  some  ways,  goes  without 
saying  ; but  it  is  also  apparently  very  tricky,  in  the 
sense  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  per- 
manence of  the  lodes,  even  in  the  case  of  properties 
which  seem  to  have  been  well  proved.  It  offers  a 
magnificent  field  for  speculation,  but  hardly,  it 
is  to  be  fehred,  for  sound  investment.  An  ex- 
cellent report  has  been  issued  by  the  West 
Australian  Joint-Stock  Trust  Company,  which  is 
managed  with  consummate  skill.  At  £4  the  shares 
are  a purchase,  despite  the  weakness  of  the  general 
market,  which  is  not  likely  to  endure  for  more  than  a 
very  brief  period.  “Kaffirs”  have  been  dull,  and 
featureless.  Prices  in  this  quarter  should  advance,  but 
they  will  not,  although  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the 
cause  of  their  obstinacy.  Copper  issues  have  not 
undergone  any  new  development.  We  do  not  care  for 
Anacondas,  although  a dividend  will  soon  be  announced. 


Indian  gold-mining  shares  are  still  good  to  salt  down, 
but  prices  now  are  generally  twice  as  high  as  when 
we  first  recommended  them.  There  are  drops  of 
bitterness  in  the  cup  of  even  the  true  prophet.  In 
the  olla  podrida  of  Miscellaneous  Securities  no  “top 
note  ” is  audible. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

ANOTHER  EXPLORATION,  &c.  COMPANY. 

It  is  to  us  a source  of  surprise  that  Sir  Somers  Vine, 
with  his  abounding  energy  and  versatility,  of  which 
South  Kensington  affords  such  ample  proof,  should  have 
been  able  for  so  long  to  remain  outside  the  City  with  which, 
at  one  time  he  used  to  be  acquainted.  For  no  one  can 
say  that  finance  in  some  of  its  most  subtle  phases  could 
not  be  learned  pretty  thoroughly  both  at  the  Mansion 
House  and  at  South  Kensington.  However,  he  has  at 
last  entered  into  the  company-promoting  sphere  with 
the  London  and  Colonial  Exploration  and  Finance  Com- 
pany, Limited,  which  has  a capital  of  ^£150, 000,  and 
of  which  one-third  is  to  go  to  the  vendors,  who  hand 
over  in  exchange  a certain  number  of  options,  which 
may  be  worth  something — or  nothing.  Fifty  thousand 
shares,  it  appears,  are  to  be  reserved.  We  are  unable 
to  entertain  a very  high  opinion  of  the  Board,  which  in 
such  a concern  counts  for  nearly  everything  ; while  six: 
brokers,  all  of  which  have  to  be  paid  fees,  seem  a super- 
fluity of  naughtiness.  We  have  rarely  read  so  weak  a 
prospectus. 

A DESIRABLE  PROPERTY. 

There  is  something  absolutely  charming  in  the  bold 
assurance  of  the  “Desirable  Proprietary  Gold  Mines 
(W.  A.),  Limited.”  To  start  with,  the  capital  of  this 
desirable  property  has  been  fixed  at  no  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a million,  all  of  which,  save  a tithe  (,£25,000} 
goes  to  the  vendors.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  public,, 
if  they  lack  sense,  will  acquire  in  return  for  so  huge  a 
sum.  It  comprises  eighty-four  acres  of  auriferous  land 
in  West  Australia,  near  Lake  Cowan,  together  with  a 
10-stamp  battery.  Some  development  work  appears  to 
have  been  done,  and  the  prospects  would  not  be  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory  with  a capital  of,  say,  £75,000  or 
£100,000.  Sofar,  however,  only3i7tonsof  orehave  been 
crushed,  which  yielded  about  2^  oz.  per  ton — not  such 
a big  return  in  the  circumstances — and  the  gross  result 
may  be  stated  at  £2,400.  Assume  that  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  this  sum  were  net  profit,  throw  in  all 
the  favourable  reports  by  mining  engineers — a class  of 
the  community  which  too  often  indulges  in  statements  per- 
meated by  a degree  of  sanguine  optimism  that  would  be 
characterized  by  harsh  terms  if  it  emanated  from  any  other 
source — serve  up  with  a not  very  strong  Board  and  the 
usual  waiver  clause,  and  is  the  result  worth  £225,000? 
The  Company  which  asks  boldly  for  this  sum — a 
sum  worthy  of  Baron  Grant  in  his  palmy  days — 
seems  to  be  the  child  of  a so-called  Lake  Cowan  Syndi- 
cate, Limited,  an  undertaking  of  which  we  should  like 
to  be  better  informed.  It  is  eminently  respectable, 
no  doubt,  but  not  very  well  known  at  present.  It  may 
achieve  fame,  however,  judging  from  the  character  of 
the  present  prospectus. 

A SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

Bullock,  Lade,  & Co.,  Limited,  is  very  Scotch  ; but  it 
is  not,  of  course,  the  worse  on  that  account  ; and  more- 
over, the  public  are  not  asked  to  take  a big'  hand  in 
the  concern,  although  the  total  capital  is  no  less  than 
half  a million.  The  Debentures,  which  amount  to  only 
£50,000,  must  be  regarded  as  “ gilt-edged,”  and  it  is 
therefore  to  the  Preference  shares  offered  to  the  public 
that  we  must  pay  attention.  The  interest  upon  these — • 
15,000  £10  shares — requires  £7,500  per  annum,  and 
the  debenture  interest  amounts  to  the  small  sum  of 
£2,000  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  net  profits 
of  the  past  three  years,  which  are  asserted  to  be  the  best 
ever  experienced,  amount  to  over  ,£40,000  per  annum. 
The  cash  obtained  by  the  Debenture  issue  is  to  be  left  in 
the  business  as  working  capital ; the  assets  are  valued  at 
well  over  a quarter  of  a million  ; and  the  book  debts  are 
guaranteed  by  the  vendors,  who  take  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  purchase  price  in  shares.  We  have  the 
keenest  desire  to  criticize  this,  as  all  other,  new 
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ventures  ; but  in  this  case  it  is  difficult  to  detect  a fault 
in  the  bona  fides  of  the  Company  which  the  vendors 
have  placed  before  the  public.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is 
a sound  industrial  concern.  The  Preferred  shares  will 
probably  command  a premium,  but  it  will  not  be  very 
large,  since  the  rate  of  interest  is  only  5 per  cent., 
although  the  rights  of  the  holders  are  both  cumulative 
and  preferential. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

BEETROOT  AND  BOUNTIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  24  September,  1896. 

SIR, — With  a view  to  relieving  the  severe  depression 
under  which  our  sugar-growing  possessions  are  now 
labouring,  and  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  thousand-and-one 
industries  of  this  country  whose  interests  are  inter- 
woven therewith,  I venture  to  suggest  the  following  : 
To  remove  the  import  duty  at  present  levied  on  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa,  and  to  raise  instead  a revenue  equiva- 
lent to  the  amount  derived  therefrom,  by  the  substitution 
of  an  import  duty  on  all  foreign-grown  sugars  entered 
for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I contend 
that  my  suggestion  is  entirely  within  the  scope  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Toronto,  which 
was  submitted  at  the  recent  meeting  in  London  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  ; the  essential  condition  of  which 
was  that  Great  Britain  should  consent  to  replace  mode- 
rate duties  upon  certain  articles  of  large  production 
in  the  Colonies.  These  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  understands  would 
comprise  corn,  meat,  wool,  and  sugar,  and  perhaps 
other  articles  of  enormous  consumption  in  this  country 
which  are  at  present  largely  produced  in  the  Colonies, 
and  which  might  be,  under  such  an  arrangement,  wholly 
produced  in  the  Colonies  and  wholly  produced  by  British 
labour. 

Of  course  it  will  be  at  once  said  by  those  who  are 
wedded  to  free  trade  that  my  proposal  is  ridiculous  in 
the  extreme  and  perfectly  impossible  ; but  I think  sta- 
tistics show  that  by  the  present  system  of  taxation  we 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  laying  an  onus  on  our  Colonies 
by  imposing  an  import  duty  on  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  allowing  our  sugar-producing  Colonies 
to  be  steadily  ruined  by  permitting  bounty-fed  foreign- 
grown  sugar  to  come  in  free  of  all  duty. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  being  of  such  universal  con- 
sumption, should  be  considered  now  as  “secondary 
necessities  ” ; and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that 
the  time  has  long  passed  for  rating  them  as  luxuries,  and 
as  such  heavily  taxing  them.  The  Customs  returns 
show  that  in  1894  the  total  amount  of  tea  entered  for 
home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
214,340,763  lbs.,  and  that  the  duty  of  4 d.  per  pound 
produced  a revenue  of  ^3,572,346.  It  will  be,  I 
think,  a matter  of  great  satisfaction  indeed  to  those 
who  take  a sincere  and  deep  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
Colonies  to  learn  that  no  less  than  nearly  88  per  cent, 
of  the  tea  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  sup- 
plied by  India  and  our  Colonies,  and  that  the  value  of 
this  may  be  taken  at  ^£7,728,313.  Of  the  coffee  entered 
for  home  consumption,  namely  237,191  cwt.,  which 
yielded  a revenue  of  ,£166,094,  it  may  be  taken  that 
nearly  27  per  cent,  was  from  British  possessions.  In 
1894  the  total  amount  of  cocoa  imported  for  home  con- 
sumption was  22,441,058  lbs.,  the  import  duty  on 
which  of  id.  per  lb.  yielded  a revenue  of  ,£93,505.  In 
that  year  we  exported  of  cocoa  manufactured  in  the 
United  Kingdom  2,447,500  lbs.,  valued  at  ^129,179. 
As  this  contained  many  other  ingredients  besides  that  of 
raw  cocoa,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  estimate  what  per- 
centage would  be  cocoa,  but  I suppose  that  one  is  not  far 
wrong  in  placing  it  at,  say,  one-half ; consequently, 
taking  this  calculation  to  be  correct,  there  remain 
21,217,308  lbs.  of  raw  cocoa  for  home  consumption. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  taken  for  granted'  that  the 
whole  of  this  would  be  utilized  as  a substitute  for  tea 
and  coffee,  for  a large  percentage  of  it  would  be  con- 
sumed manufactured  in  the  making  of  puddings  and 
sweets,  and  as  chocolats  and  bonbons ; but  what 
proportion  these  would  represent  it  is  impossible  to 
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say.  It  may,  I think,  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
quantity  of  raw  cocoa  used  instead  of  tea  and  coffee 
in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to  20,000,000  lbs.  per 
annum.  I estimate  that  of  the  total  amount  of  cocoa 
imported  for  consumption  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
9,807,615  lbs.,  valued  at  ,£310,262,  were  from  the 
British  possessions.  Cocoa  is  one  of  the  very  few  raw 
articles  that  are  subject  to  an  import  duty,  and  when 
one  considers  the  enormous  amount  that  is  consumed 
as  a “ secondary  necessity,”  and  not  as  a luxury,  it 
does  seem  bad  policy  to  tax  this  raw.  article — a raw 
article  which  cannot  very  well  be  utilized  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  imported,  but  which  must  undergo 
manufacture  before  being  fit  for  consumption.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  duty  on  raw  cocoa  is  fixed, 
not  ad  valorem , but  at  id.  per  lb.  ; and,  although 
the  value  has  fallen  very  heavily  indeed — as  much  as 
nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  few  years — the  duty 
remains  the  same,  a system  which  cannot  for  a 
single  minute  be  argued  as  fair  to  the  producer. 
The  total  amount  of  sugar  imported  for  the  year 
in  question  was  28,250,796  cwt. , valued  at  £19, 172,064, 
of  which  only  3,286,903  cwt.,  valued  at  ,£2,073,613,  was 
from  our  possessions.  Of  the  total  amount  imported, 
no  less  than  nearly  50  per  cent,  was  from  Germany. 
The  total  amount  of  sugar  exported  was  1,562,639  cwt. 
How  much  of  this  is  foreign  and  how  much  British- 
possession  grown  is  not  shown  separately  in  the 
Customs  returns  ; but,  as  it  was  found  that  eight- 
ninths  of  the  total  imported  in  1894  was  foreign-grown, 
one  can  only  assume,  for  argument  sake,  that  one-ninth 
of  the  sugar  exported  was  grown  in  our  Colonies. 
Consequently  the  amount  of  foreign-grown  sugar  that 
remained  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  may 
be  taken  at  23,574,880  cwt.,  valued  at  £16,134,431. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  duties 
levied  on  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee  in  1894  amounted  to 
£3,832,028.  Estimating  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  say,  at  39,000,000,  the  consumption  of  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa  together  amounts  to  6‘j,  or  somewhat 
less  than  seven  pounds  per  head.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  calculate  the  amount  of  sugar  used  per  head 
of  population  per  annum  for  sweetening  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa  ; but  I believe  that  one  is  not  far  wrong  in  esti- 
mating that  two  pounds  of  sugar  are  consumed  to 
every  pound  of  these  “secondary  necessities.”  As  the 
consumption  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  together  amounted 
to,  say,  seven  pounds  per  head  of  population  in  1894,  it 
would  appear  that  one  is  justified  in  supposing  that,  say, 
14  lbs.  of  sugar  are  used  per  head  for  this  purpose. 

The  total  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  taken  at  26,958, 157  cwt.,  or  an  average 
consumption  of  77  lbs.  per  head  per  annum  ; conse- 
quently no  less  than  63  lbs.  are  used  per  head  for  other 
purposes  than  that  of  sweetening  tea,  cocoa  and  coffee. 
In  other  words,  over  four-fifths  of  the  sugar  consumed 
Is  used  in  connection  with  non-necessities.  With  regard 
to  the  purposes  for  which  sugar  is  used,  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  the  whole  of  these  63  lbs.  are  actually 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  we  do  an  enor- 
mous export  trade  in  articles  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  sugar  is  employed. 

In  order  to  carry  out  my  suggestion,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  levy  an  import  duty  of  3s.  3^.  per  cwt.,  or 
slightly  over  one-third  of  a penny  per  pound,  on  the 
foreign-grown  sugar  entered  for  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Why  we  should  allow  foreign-grown  bounty-fed  sugar 
to  steadily  ruin  our  sugar-producing  Colonies,  it  is 
indeed  hard  to  understand. — Yours  faithfully, 

Du  Roi  je  le  Tiens. 

ARTISTIC  METHODS  AT  MANCHESTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Pembroke  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

22  September,  1896. 

Sir, — The  following  correspondence  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers,  as  illustrating  the  artistic 
methods  of  Manchester  : — • 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Manchester  Guardian.’ 

“I  gather  from  correspondence  in  the  ‘Manchester 
Guardian  ’ that  dissatisfaction  is  widely  expressed  as  to 
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the  action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Art  Gallery  in 
rejecting  works  of  Manchester  artists  in  favour  of  out- 
siders. But,  in  my  experience,  its  art  standard  is  so 
high  that  it  causes  the  rejection  of  ‘ specially  invited  ’ 
works  by  these  very  outsiders.  On  hearing  that  my 
picture  was  rejected  I wrote  to  the  Secretary,  and  was 
informed  that  my  letter  would  be  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee, but  I have  not  as  yet  received  any  further  com- 
munication. I understand  that  in  the  process  of  a rapid 
development  of  a high  standard,  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  Art  Gallery  Committee  have  been  favoured 
with  the  invaluable  assistanceof  Mr.  C.  E.  Halid,  of  whose 
competence  to  judge  pictures  on  their  technical  merits 
the  New  Gallery  affords  numerous  examples  annually  in 
his  own  work,  the  excellence  of  which  would,  of  course, 
be  acknowledged  with  acclamation  by  the  most  exacting 
body  of  painters,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  New  English 
Art  Club.  But,  putting  aside  the  difficult  question  of 
artistic  merit,  surely,  sir,  taste  in  art  should  not  in  its 
newly  acquired  perfection  be  allowed  to  supersede  en- 
tirely the  older  standard  of  taste  in  manners,  which  does 
not  admit  of  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  wherein 
bodies  such  as  the  Art  Gallery  Committee  of  Manchester 
would  be  on  safer  ground,  I imagine.  If  the  Committee 
desires  to  be  overridden  by  an  art  gentleman  from 
Regent  Street,  let  it  alter  the  wording  of  the  ‘ Special 
Invitation,’  and  let  it  be  understood  that  the  artist  will 
be  required  to  submit  his  work  for  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion as  the  case  may  be  : we  shall  then  know  where  we 
are,  and  perhaps  the  arduous  task  of  selection  would  in 
future  exhibitions  be  sensibly  diminished.” 

In  a few  days  I received  a courteous  note  from  the 
Editor  offering  to  insert  a portion  of  my  letter,  whilst 
remarking  that  he  “ could  not  well  admit  the  attack  on 
Halid.”  Perhaps  the  “ Saturday  Review  ” will  have  less 
reluctance  in  approaching  this  sacred  ground. — I am, 
yours  truly,  Bernhard  Sickert. 

CHEAP  MICROSCOPES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

22  September,  1896. 

Dear  Sir,— It  seems  I have  been  wrong  all  along, 
and  if  I was  only  a manufacturer  with  thirty-six  years’ 
experience  I might  have  known  that  fully  seven  years 
ago  there  was  an  efficient  London  microscope  to  be  got 
at  less  than  five  guineas.  I am  bound  to  take  the  word 
of  Mr.  Crouch  for  that,  and  gladly  assume  that  the 
high  power  was  a really  serviceable  sixth.  Only  being 
merely  a possible  purchaser,  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
market,  I sought  it  unavailingly,  and  so  did  my 
students,  until  the  German  instrument  came  along.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  it  did  not  exist.  No  doubt  the 
British  merchant  is,  with  characteristic  modesty,  even 
now  concealing  from  sale  that  cheap  balance  I asked 
for,  and  that  intelligently  arranged  set  of  chemical 
apparatus.  If  so,  and  he  is  simply  waiting  for  his 
would-be  customers  to  find  him  out,  he  is  even  a worse 
business  man  than  I gave  him  credit  for. 

Mr.  Crouch  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  the  student’s 
microscope  trade  is  an  altogether  different  market  from 
that  which  the  splendid  work  of  Carl  Zeiss  won  for 
Germany.  It  was  not  “ fashion,”  but  necessity,  drove 
English  students  to  German  makers.  I doubt  if  the 
ordinary  elementary  science  student  who  seeks  a micro- 
scope has  ever  heard  of  Zeiss.  But  Mr.  Crouch,  being 
a British  merchant,  is  scarcely  to  be  taught  by  a mere 
consumer.  No  doubt  he  will  rest  satisfied  with  his 
own  theory  in  spite  of  my  assurance.  “Gratuitous 
trumpetings  ” of  German  goods  indeed  ! My  article 
was  an  embittered  lament. 

When  will  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  learn 
the  obvious  lesson  that  the  discovery  of  a customer’s 
means  and  what  he  wants,  and  what  he  thinks  he  wants, 
and  the  conscientious  satisfaction  of  these  conditions, 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  even  a couple  of  cen- 
turies of  “experience”  and  old-fashioned  “take  it  or 
leave  it  ” routine  ? Mr.  Crouch,  still  unaware  that  there 
are  two  points  of  view  in  every  market,  still  satisfied 
that  only  the  merchant  can  understand  the  trade,  is 
evidently  not  grateful  for  my  article — and  so  he  proves 
my  case  against  the  British  merchant  in  his  own  person 
up  to  the  hilt.  H.  G.  Wells. 


“AN  UNHAPPY  POET.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

24  September,  189b. 

Dear  Sir, — The  writer  of  your  article  on  Mr.  Clement 
Scott  as  a poet  and  the  author  of  that  immortal  line, 

“ Bexhill-on-Sea  is  the  haven  for  me,” 
and  your  correspondent  who  last  week  seemed  to  take 
the  article  somewhat  too  seriously,  seem  alike  to  have 
missed  the  point.  Surely  Mr.  Scott’s  dramatic  criticisms 
and  poetry  are  both  mere  incidents  in  his  career.  As  a 
descriptive  reporter  we  see  him  at  his  best.  Who  has 
not  been  thrilled  by  every  detail  of  his  account — written,, 
as  he  says,  “ in  the  interests  of  science” — in  a recent 
issue  of  the  “ Daily  Telegraph  ” of  the  physical  impres- 
sions exercised  by  the  recent  Paris  cyclone  on  himself 
and  Mrs.  Scott  ? Who  could  fail  to  be  awed  by  the  air 
of  dignity  which  pervades  the  article  ? 

Only  a few  quotations  are  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  my  argument.  We  read: — “The  night  before  the 
storm  my  wife  and  I,  who  were  staying  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bade,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  visited  the  Ambigu 
Theatre,  to  see  ‘ Les  Deux  Gosses.’  The  atmosphere 
was  stifling.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  breathe.  We 
both  experienced  a dead,  dull  depression  on  the  brain, 
that  can  only  be  described  as  the  symptoms  of  semi- 
inebriety.  We  had  not  dined  before  going  to  the 
theatre,  but  had  arranged  to  sup  afterwards,  and  sit  out 
in  the  air  as  long  as  we  could.  The  arrangement  was 
futile.  It  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  crawl  to 
bed.” 

“ It’s  an  ill  cyclone  that  blows  no  one  good,”  the 
proprietor  of  the  Hotel  de  Bade  will,  doubtless,  have 
exclaimed  when  he  read  a translation  of  the  passage 
which  Mr.  Scott  doubtless  sent  him.  That  the  gentle- 
man and  lady  “had  not  dined  ” is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, of  public  interest  ; but  the  explanation  is  probably 
given  to  show  that  the  sensation  of  “semi-inebriety” 
was  not  the  result  of  dining  overmuch. 

To  continue.  We  read  further  on  that  : — “ In  the 
morning  I found  my  wife  seriously  and  alarmingly  ill. 
Her  lips  and  skin  were  burning.  She  could  not 
swallow,  and  could  scarcely  articulate.  The  pupils  of 
her  eyes  were  dilated,  the  whites  were  veined,  and 
almost  jet  black.  She  had  every  symptom  of  narcotic 
poisoning.  At  that  time  it  required  all  my  nerve  and 
courage  to  induce  her  to  try  and  pull  herself  together, 
and  to  prepare  for  a start  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 
For  hours  I tried  to  give  courage  to  my  poor  wife.” 

Readers  of  a certain  Sunday  paper  are  familiar  with 
the  journalist  who  makes  “copy ’’out  of  his  bulldog 
and  his  parlourmaid.  Mr.  Scott  has  “ gone  one  better  ” 
in  making  it  out  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 

How  Mr.  Scott  “literally  rolled  into  the  train,” 
“ bundled  myself  into  a cab  with  one  sentence  on  my 
lips,  ‘ I must  sleep,’  ” and  “ awoke  with  one  boot  on  and 
one  boot  off,”  is  depicted  with  that  realistic  force  com- 
bined with  the  delicate  handling  of  the  subject  such  as 
Mr.  Scott  has,  above  all  others,  mastered.  Writing 
on  the  Friday — there  is  an  air  of  the  daily  bulletin 
about  the  whole  article — the  writer  comforts  us  with 
the  assurance  that : “The  intolerable  pressure  on  the 
brain” — we  have  suspected  this  for  some  time — “is 
getting  less  acute”;  and  he  pathetically  asks  towards 
the  end  of  his  article,  “What  has  happened  to  us? 
Will  scientists  explain?  ” 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Scott  can  offer  an  explanation.  The 
proprietor  or  editor — if  there  is  one — of  the  “ Daily 
Telegraph  ” certainly  ought  to. — I am  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  “ An  Admirer  of  Domesticity.” 

PRICES  OF  BREAD  AND  WHEAT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  E.C.,  15  August,  1896. 

Sir, — In  your  “ Notes”  of  this  week  you  ask  “ Has 
bread  fallen  in  the  same  proportion  as  wheat  ? ” You 
say  it  has  not,  but  ignore  the  cause.  The  cost  of 
manufacturing  the  wheat  into  bread  and  selling  the 
bread  is  quite  2 d.  per  4-lb.  loaf,  so  that  at  4 d.  per  loaf 
this  manufacturing  cost  is  half  the  price  of  the  bread, 
while  at  8a'.  per  loaf  it  is  a quarter  ; hence  the  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  prices  of  wheat  and  bread  of  1868 
and  1896. — Yours  faithfully,  F.  B.  Haslam.. 


26  September,  1896 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  PARIS  COMMUNE. 

“ The  History  of  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871.”  By 
Thomas  March.  London  : Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.  1896. 

IT  is  strange  that  till  this  year  there  did  not  exist  any 
English  account  of  the  Commune,  save  one  or  two 
diaries  and  short  pamphlets  published  in  1871  and  1872, 
when  the  Siege  of  Paris  was  yet  a thing  of  yesterday. 
In  France  a steady  stream  of  literature  on  the  subject 
has  been  issuing  from  the  press  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  it  was  high  time  that  some  English  author 
should  digest  for  us  the  chaotic  mass  of  official  papers, 
apologies  and  vindications,  partisan  histories,  and  per- 
sonal reminiscences  which  have  accumulated  since  the 
last  English  publications  dealing  with  the  subject 
appeared. 

Mr.  March,  therefore,  deserves  all  gratitude  for  his 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  give  an  impartial  account  of 
the  civil  strife  of  1871.  We  do  not  think  that  his  book 
says  the  last  word  on  the  topic,  or  that  it  will  ever  be 
quoted  as  a great  literary  achievement,  or  that  it 
touches  all  the  aspects  of  the  struggle.  But  such  a 
transparently  honest  piece  of  work  deserves  a word  of 
acknowledgment,  and  the  man  who  endeavours  to  fill 
a gap  in  the  page  of  history  should  never  receive  hard 
treatment.  The  worst  that  we  have  to  say  of  Mr. 
March  is  that  he  might  have  read  a few  more  authori- 
ties before  bringing  out  his  book.  The  bibliography  on 
pp.  i and  ii  only  names  twenty-one  authorities,  some 
of  them  rather  trifling  productions.  One  might  have 
expected  to  see  among  them  Lissagaray’s  defence  of 
the  Commune,  and  the  works  and  biography  of  Rossel, 
.the  young  Captain  of  Engineers,  who,  as  “Delegate  of 
War,”  took  such  a prominent  part  in  the  defence  of 
Paris.  But  Mr.  March  has  read  quite  enough  to  enable 
him  to  give  a clear  and  interesting,  if  not  a very  com- 
plete or  philosophic,  history  of  the  Commune.  His  book 
sums  up  very  fairly  the  views  of  the  ordinary  intelligent 
Englishman  on  the  subject,  which  may  not  be  very 
sympathetic  or  very  deep,  but  have  a good  stratum  of 
common  sense  at  the  bottom. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a nutshell,  no  Englishman  can 
understand  or  approve  the  action  of  men  who  at- 
tempted a coup  d'etat  such  as  that  of  31  October,  1870, 
in  a beleaguered  city,  or  carried  out  a revolution  like  that 
of  March  1871,  when  the  enemy  was  in  possession  of 
one-third  of  France,  and  occupied  half  the  forts  of 
Paris.  There  was  every  cause  for  Frenchmen  to  feel 
sore  and  irritable  in  the  spring  of  1871.  At  the  distance 
of  twenty-five  years  Adolphe  Thiers  does  not  now 
appear  a very  commanding  or  magnificent  figure,  and 
many  of  his  Ministers  were  worse  than  incompetent. 
The  first  outburst  of  Republicanism  had  brought  the 
talkers  rather  than  the  workers  to  the  front,  and  there 
were  some  men  in  office  who  were  rightly  enough  sus- 
pected of  being  Republicans  in  name  alone.  But  it  is 
not  the  time  to  set  such  matters  to  rights  when  the 
enemy  has  not  yet  retired  beyond  the  border,  and  when 
the  national  ransom  has  not  even  begun  to  be  paid.  It 
is  this  that  made  the  madness  of  the  Communists  in- 
excusable ; if  they  had  waited  till  the  Prussian  bayonets 
were  out  of  sight,  their  sins  would  have  been  com- 
paratively venial.  The  proclamation  of  the  Republic 
had  not  been  a very  orderly  and  constitutional  business; 
if  one  group  of  young  lawyers  and  journalists  had  been 
able  to  vote  themselves  into  a Provisional  Government, 
it  was  quite  open  to  another  and  a “ redder  ” group  to 
try  their  luck  at  their  own  good  time.  But  no  good 
Frenchman  could  think  that  the  time  had  come  when 
the  Prussians  were  still  at  St.  Denis.  It  is  only  fair 
to  remember  that  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
Communist  leaders  were  cosmopolitan  revolutionaries. 
Poles  and  Italians  could  not  see  the  full  disgrace  of 
civil  war  raised  at  such  a moment.  The  “International” 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  discontent  of  the  artisans  ; 
ambitious  foreign  soldiers  of  fortune  were  almSst  the 
only  trained  military  men  of  whom  the  movement  could 
dispose.  The  officers  of  the  old  regular  army  who 
took  the  Communist  side  could  almost  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand. 


If  the  rising  of  the  Communists  was  inexcusable,  the 
conduct  of  the  Versailles  Government,  in  face  of  the 
first  riots,  was  contemptible.  Mob  violence  should  be 
put  down  at  its  first  appearance,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  troops  in  or  near  Paris  who  could  have  been  trusted 
to  act  without  hesitation.  The  regulars  just  returning 
from  the  German  prisons  were  furious  at  the  cheap 
accusations  of  treachery  and  cowardice  which  had  been 
made  against  them  by  the  Parisians,  and  would  have 
shown  no  scruple  in  administering  the  needful  “whiff 
of  grapeshot.”  But,  cowed  by  the  disloyalty  shown  by 
the  makeshift  provisional  battalions  which  had  been 
garrisoning  Paris  during  the  siege,  and  had  been  in- 
fected by  the  popular  leaven,  the  Government  feared  to 
strike.  Hence  came  the  failure  to  secure  the  Mont- 
martre cannon,  the  murder  of  Generals  Lecompte  and 
Clement  Thomas,  and  all  the  ills  that  followed. 

When  once  the  fighting  had  begun,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  Versaillese  or  the  Parisians  showed 
more  hopeless  incapacity.  All  the  sorties  of  the  Reds 
were  executed  in  a hopelessly  chaotic  and  disjointed 
style.  The  men  generally  shirked  and  hung  back,  dis- 
trusting, rightly  enough,  the  capacity  of  their  leaders. 
It  was  only  occasionally  that  they  showed  any  dash,  or 
even  the  ordinary  tenacity  needful  to  hold  a position. 
As  Rossel  complained,  when  the  military  authority 
was  placed  in  his  hands,  there  were  not  12,000  fighting 
men  forthcoming  out  of  a nominal  muster  of  200,000. 

This  being  so,  and  the  Versaillese  troops  having 
shown  on  every  occasion  of  contact  a marked 
superiority  over  the  National  Guards,  one  asks  with 
astonishment  why  Paris  was  not  attacked  and  conquered 
a month  sooner.  The  result  of  a bold  push  in  April 
would  have  been  the  same  as  it  proved  to  be  in  May. 
There  might,  perhaps,  have  been  a few  more  lives 
lost,  but  France  and  Paris  would  have  been  spared  a 
month’s  agony,  and  the  conflagration  of  the  final  cap- 
ture would  probably  have  been  avoided.  The  Commu- 
nists had  not  yet  so  despaired  that  they  had  begun  to 
organize  destruction.  As  it  was,  the  Government  troops 
hung  back  in  the  most  extraordinary  way.  On  one 
occasion  Fort  Issy  was  actually  evacuated  by  the  in- 
surgents for  four  hours,  the  garrison  having  mutinied 
and  left  the  place  en  masse.  But  the  Versaillese  officers 
were  so  far  from  seizing  the  fort  that  they  did  not  even 
discover  that  it  was  abandoned.  The  final  entry  into 
Paris  was  brought  about,  not  by  the  initiative  of  Vinoy* 
but  by  the  heroism  of  the  civilian  Ducatel,  who  came 
out  under  fire  to  point  out  to  the  besiegers  that  long 
stretches  of  the  wall  were  deserted  and  might  be  seized 
without  loss  or  danger. 

The  Communists  had  reached  such  a stage  of 
anarchy  and  recklessness  that  one-half  of  Paris  was 
occupied  by  the  besiegers  practically  without  fighting. 
The  conquest  of  the  eastern  and  central  quarters  was  a 
more  serious  matter  ; here  the  few  thousand  men  who 
were  really  in  earnest  made  a desperate  defence  enough. 

Mr.  March  explodes  the  old  legend  of  the  organized 
brigades  of  petroleuses,  of  whose  existence  contemporary 
public  opinion  was  so  thoroughly  convinced.  But  he 
attributes  the  whole  of  the  conflagration  to  the  deliberate 
malice  of  the  Communists.  Without  wishing  to  excuse 
madmen  like  Rigault,  it  is  possible  that  the  shells  of  the 
besiegers  did  more  harm  than  he  allows.  He  concedes 
that  the  victors  were  in  the  matter  of  military  execu- 
tions as  pitiless  as  the  vanquished.  There  was  more 
squalid  ferocity  in  the  murders  committed  by  the  Com- 
munists, but  the  officers  of  the  Versaillese  army  shot 
right  and  left  in  the  most  reckless  and  off-handed 
manner.  There  is  nothing  to  choose  in  moral  guilt 
between  the  twTo. 

TYNAN’S  “ REVELATIONS.” 

“The  Irish  National  Invincibles  and  their  Times.”  By 
Patrick  J.  P.  Tynan  (Number  One).  London : 
Chatham  & Co.  1896. 

THE  enterprising  publishers  have  made  an  effort  to 
attract  attention  to  this  pretentious  book  by 
bringing  out  a new  and  cheaper  edition,  “ with  a letter 
from  the  author  ” ; but  we  fear  the  attempt  is  as  hope- 
less now  as  it  was  in  1894,  when  the  first  edition  fell 
flat  from  the  press.  The  fact  .seems  to  be,  either  that 
Tynan  does  not  know  so  much  as  he  pretends,  or  he  is 
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so  fond  of  his  own  debating  society  rhetoric  that  he 
hardly  ever  descends  to  a plain  and  simple  statement 
of  fact,  but  revolves  in  an  atmosphere  of  whirling 
generalities.  Perhaps  we  should  make  one  exception. 
The  “letter  from  the  author”  is  concise  and  to  the 
point.  He  wants  money,  and  he  writes  to  his  publishers 
for  ^"Soo  for  the  “ copyright  ” of  his  precious  tirade. 
As  he  writes  on  behalf  of  the  “ Irish  National  Invincible 
Publishing  Company,”  of  which  P.  J.  P.  Tynan  is 
general  manager  and  C.  Tynan  treasurer,  it  would 
seem  that  the  handling  of  the  receipts  is  still  an  im- 
portant part  of  Irish  National  Organization.  The  book 
professes  to  implicate  “gravely  and  openly”  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party  in  the  Phcenix  Park  crime  ; but, 
although  there  is  a good  deal  of  assertion,  there  is  still 
as  little  proof  as  ever,  and  it  is  likely  that  even  the 
arrest  and  extradition  proceedings  at  Boulogne  will  fail 
to  bring  the  sales  up  to  that  desirable  point  where  the 
publishers  can  remit  the  much-desired  ^500  to  the 
author.  The  Irish  M.P.’s  will  still  remain  “ smiling 
poltroons,  whose  existence  is  a living  lie,”  unless 
Number  One  can  bring  better  proofs  than  he  has  as 
yet  been  able  to  offer  to  the  public — or  to  Scotland 
Yard. 

Some  critics,  judging  by  the  forcible-feeble  nature 
of  the  man — which  is  the  only  real  “disclosure”  of  this 
book— have  expressed  doubts  whether  Patrick  Tynan 
was  in  reality  the  Number  One  of  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders  ; but  of  that  there  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  no 
doubt.  The  identification  was  singularly  conclusive, 
and  Tynan’s  proved  movements  coincide  with  those  of 
the  emissary  who  passed  between  London  and  Dublin. 
There  is  further,  of  course,  for  those  who  attach  value 
to  them,  his  own  vehement  assertions  and  claims  to 
that  effect.  The  confusion  arises  from  the  mistake  of 
confounding  “Number  One  ” with  the  man,  still  pro- 
bably alive,  who  is  spoken  of  as  the  “ supreme  director 
of  the  conspiracy.”  This  Tynan  never  appears  to  have 
been  ; he  was  only  a trusted  messenger  whose  business 
as  a commercial  traveller  for  a well-known  London  paper 
manufacturer  made  him  a suitable  messenger  to  fetch 
and  carry  between  the  scoundrels  skulking  in  London 
and  the  actual  murderers  in  Dublin.  This  naturally 
accounts  for  the  fact  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  he  is  able  to  make  no  revelations  worth 
speaking  about.  It  also  accounts  for  the  way  in  which 
the  Dublin  police  were  at  the  time  thrown  off  the  track. 
The  informer  Carey  was  under  the  impression,  from 
Tynan’s  tall  talk  and  military  bearing  (he  was  a full 
private  in  the  Queen’s  Westminster  Volunteers,  and  as 
such  acted  as  one  of  the  guard  of  honour  at  the  opening 
of  the  Royal  Law  Courts,  long  after  the  murders)  that 
Number  One  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  some 
European  Power  ; and  so  the  detectives  were  haunting 
French  barracks  in  search  of  Captain  This  and  General 
That,  while  poor  Tynan  was  selling  notepaper  and 
doing  the  goose-step  at  Westminster. 

The  composition  of  the  book  is  characteristic  of  a 
pretentious  semi-illiterate  author  with  a style  culti- 
vated at  Cogers’  Hall.  The  greater  part  is  a jumble  of 
second-hand  Irish  history,  and  when  he  does  condescend 
to  the  subject  of  the  title-page  he  at  once,  as  we  have 
said,  glides  off  into  vague  generalities  and  invective. 
And  he  is  vaguest  just  at  the  points  when  we  most 
want  precise  information.  For  example,  there  are  two 
gentlemen  we  should  like  to  know  more  about.  One 
is  “ X.”  who  is  spoken  of  on  p.  450  as  the  man  in- 
itiated into  the  Invincible  murder  club  next  after 
Tynan  himself.  He  is  described  as  “ a gentleman  of 
superior  social  position  and  a man  of  education,”  and 
as  being  “at  this  date  (1891)  a McCarthyite  member  of 
the  British  Parliament.”  Another,  “ Y.,”  is  described  as 
“ the  member  of  the  (Fenian)  Directory,  who  previous 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Invincibles  volunteered  to  shoot 
Forster.”  He  also,  “although  a sound  Irishman  and  a 
member  of  the  Invincible  Directory,  was,  and  is  to  this 
day,  a prominent  Parnellite  member  of  the  enemy’s 
Parliament.”  Really  Mr.  Tynan  ought  to  oblige 
us  with  the  full  names,  or  at  least  the  initials, 
of  this  precious  pair.  One  man  Tynan  evidently 
knows  well,  Byrne,  the  Secretary  at  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party’s  offices  at  Westminster.  They 
were  neighbours  and  friends,  and  oddly  enough 
it  was  by  a photograph  in  Byrne’s  album  in  his  house  in 


Peckham  that  Tynan’s  identity  was  discovered.  Byrne 
was  deep  in  the  Invincible  plot,  and  he  kept  in  his 
drawer  at  Westminster  the  amputating  knives  with 
which  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  were  to 
be  murdered.  When,  says  Tynan,  Byrne  met  him 
after  the  crime,  “ his  whole  face  denoted  admiration 
and  enthusiasm.  Holding  out  both  hands,  he  exclaimed, 
‘My  God,  I envy  you.’”  To  men  in  such  a frame  of 
mind,  Mr.  Parnell’s  repudiation  of  the  murder  came  as 
a shock  and  a surprise,  and  the  sentence  in  which 
Tynan  discusses  it  is  worth  quoting  as  illustrative  at 
once  of  his  chastened  style  and  his  moral  attitude. 

“When  he,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  arose  to  take 
part  in  this  hideous  debate,  and  when  the  burning, 
blistering,  slanderous  words  came  hissing  from  his  lips 
in  the  Senate  of  his  country’s  foe — when  he,  standing 
in  the  presence  of  Ireland’s  enemies,  stigmatized  the 
men  who  died  for  Ireland  as  assassins,  then  an  agonized 
thrill  of  horror  went  pulsing  through  the  nation’s  frame 
as  she  stood  bleeding  beneath  the  blows  dealt  her  by 
her  moral  assassins  in  that  Chamber ; and  Ireland  seeing 
the  uplifted  steel  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  covered 
her  face  with  her  robe  and,  falling  prostrate  at  the  base 
of  Liberty’s  statue,  cried  out  with  the  dying  Caesar, 

‘ Et  tu,  Brute  ! ’ ” 

Altogether  we  have  seldom  met  with  a more  worth- 
less book. 

TAILORS  AND  TRADE-UNIONISM. 

“ Select  Documents  illustrating  the  History  of  Trade- 
Unionism.  I. — -The  Tailoring  Trade.”  Edited, 

with  an  Introduction,  by  F.  W.  Galton.  With  a 
Preface  by  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.  London  : Long- 
mans, Green,  & Co.  1896. 

R.  GALTON’S  “ingenious  industry,”  as  Mr* 
Sidney  Webb  happily  characterizes  a novel 
accomplishment  in  economic  inquiry,  will  afford  the 
sociological  student  an  opportunity  of  revising  some 
generally  accepted  views.  A tailor  is  proverbially  said 
to  be  the  ninth  part  of  a man.  Precisely  what  that 
may  imply  we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  We  do  know, 
however,  that,  if  the  estimate  is  approximately  correct, 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  tailor’s  manhood  has  been  thus 
severely  limited.  He  has  exercised  an  influence  on 
society  and  has  claimed  an  amount  of  attention  which, 
multiplied  by  nine,  would  make  him  a predominant 
force  in  social  and  political  economy.  Those,  perhaps, 
who  consider  that  it  takes  nine  tailors  to  make  a man 
have  little  conception  of  the  part  tailors  have  played  in 
the  history  of  the  country  or  of  the  respect  in  which 
great  minds  have  held  them  and  their  business.  Did 
not  Lord  Lytton,  through  “ Pelham,”  declare  tailoring 
to  be  “a  divine  art”?  and  did  not  Carlyle,  through 
Herr  Teufelsdrockh,  accept  the  tailor  as  unconsciously 
symbolizing  and  prophesying  with  his  scissors  the  reign 
of  equality?  Did  not  Foote,  in  1767,  devote  a whole 
play  to  “The  Tailors:  a Tragedy  for  Warm  Weather”  ? 
Again,  has  not  a great  living  novelist  taken  a tailor 
and  his  family  as  the  chief  draviatis  personce  of  one  of 
his  works  ? And  do  we  not  find  representatives  of  the 
sartorial  profession  cropping  up  in  various  literary 
forms,  from  Shakspeare’s  Starveling  to  Mr.  George 
Meredith’s  Evan  Harrington?  But,  considerable  as  is 
the  attention  which  the  litterateurs  have  devoted  to 
both  the  journeyman  and  the  master  tailor,  it  is  a 
revelation  to  find  how  momentous  a part  the  garment- 
maker  and  the  garment-seller  have  filled  in  the  history 
and  the  evolution  of  the  relations  which  subsist  between 
employers  and  employed  to-day. 

For  this  revelation  we  must  turn  to  Mr.  Galton’s 
pag'es.  The  journeyman  tailor,  it  is  surprising  to  learn, 
was  practically  the  founder  of  Trade-Unionism  as  we 
now  know  it.  Not  a bad  stroke  of  work  that  for  the 
ninth  part  of  a man  ! The  story  which  Mr.  Galton  has 
to  relate  is  of  first-rate  importance.  Its  ramifications 
are  a little  perplexing  at  times,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, practically  gave  up  in  despair  the  effort  to  settle 
disputes  between  masters  and  men.  Looked  at  broadly, 
the  volume  is  a contribution  to  existing  knowledge  of 
trade  combinations  and  anti-combination  laws.  When, 
a quarter  of  a century  ago,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
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reminds  us,  Professor  Brentano  dealt  with  the  history 
of  Trade-Unions,  he  confessed  that  he  could  find  nothing 
in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  combinations  in  the  tailor  s trade,  which  he 
rightly  assumed  existed  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Where  Professor  Brentano  searched  almost  in  vain, 
Mr.  Galton  has  pursued  his  investigations  with  entire 
success.  From  the  House  of  Commons  Journals,  from 
files  of  newspapers,  from  pamphlets,  and  from  manu- 
scripts he  has  extracted  much  curious  material  which 
has  escaped  the  notice  of  less  vigilant  students.  Hence 
he  is  able  to  lay  before  us  a record  of  conflicts  in  the 
tailoring  trade  from  the  year  1721  (when  15,000  journey- 
men united  and  struck  for  better  conditions  of  employ- 
ment) down  to  1866.  The  earliest  organization  arose 
out  of  the  House  of  Call  system.  A House,  of  Call 
was  a tavern  or  other  centre  where  the  knights  of 
the  tape  and  shears  met,  and  gradually  formed 
themselves  into  friendly  societies  from  which  the 
growth  of  unions  for  the  regulation  of  trade  con- 
ditions was  a matter  of  easy  evolution.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  men  earned 
io.y.  9 d.  per  week  and  worked  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  nine  at  night,  and  when  they  had  the  temerity  to 
demand  another  2 s.  a week  and  a reduction  of  their 
hours  from  fifteen  to  fourteen,  they  were  denounced  as 
loiterers  and  vagabonds.  It  is  impossible  here  to  out- 
line the  campaign  which  was  then  inaugurated  and  is 
in  process  of  development  to-day,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  startled  and  resentful  as  the  employers 
were,  they  learned  a century  and  a half  ago  what  many 
believe  to  be  a lesson  of  the  present— namely,  that  if 
union  was  strength  for  the  men,  it  was  strength  also 
for  the  masters. 

Mr.  Galton’s  pages  will  convey  two  great  truths  to 
the  reader  who  peruses  them  with  philosophic  mind.  In 
the  first  place,  we  see  that  capital,  however  potent  it 
may  be  to  inflict  defeat  after  defeat  on  labour,  has  never 
succeeded  in  doing  more  than  check  the  emancipation 
of  the  workers  from  conditions  which  Conservatism  to- 
day would  be  the  first  to  denounce  as  barbarous.  In 
the  second  place,  we  glean  much  from  Mr.  Galton’s 
work  which  cuts  at  the  root  of  Socialism.  Mr.  Galton 
has  been  commendably  content  to  state  facts,  and  to 
leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from 
them.  Socialism  would  reduce  the  rewards  of  labour 
and  merit  to  a dead  level.  How  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable such  a regime  would  prove  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  history  of  the  struggles  in  the  tailoring  trade. 
When  the  journeymen’s  wages  were  2 s.  6 d.  per  day.  the 
men,  in  a petition  to  Parliament,  humbly  . submitted 
“ to  the  consideration  of  every  impartial  person 
whether  (considering  the  great  variety  in  the  genius  of 
men)”  it  was  “not  impracticable,  or  at  least  very  in- 
equitable, by  any  positive  law  to  put  an  equal  value 
on  every  man’s  labour.”  The  rate,  they  insisted,  must 
be  apportioned  according  to  merit:  “otherwise  there 
would  be  no  room  for  improvement,  no  encouragement 
for  emulation,  no  need  for  endeavours  to  excel ; under 
which  disadvantages  the  trade  must  unavoidably  droop 
and  decay,  to  its  utter  ruin.”  When  seventy  or  eighty 
years  later  wages  had  nearly  doubled  and  the  men  were 
anxious  to  secure  6s.  per  day,  the  masters  themselves 
enlarged  on  the  injustice  of  rewarding  good  and  bad  work 
at  the  same  rate.  So  absurd,  indeed,  was  the  uniform 
wage  that  in  the  earlier  period  masters,  in  order  to  keep 
their  better  men,  were  driven,  after  paying  the  regula- 
tion 2S.  6 d.,  to  leave  a certain  amount  every  week  in  a 
convenient  place  where  the  men  could  find  it.  Acts  of 
Parliament,  as  Mr.  Galton  says,  were  powerless  to 
suppress  the  men’s  combinations  or  to  prescribe  the 
conditions  under  which  they  should  work.  In  1811  the 
masters  were  eager  to  secure  freedom  of  contract  with 
their  men  in  the  belief  that  it  would  result  in  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Unions — a result  which  the  law  had  never 
compassed.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
this  long  struggle  is  the  perennial  character  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  has  been  carried  on.  From  the  first 
the  masters  regard  the  men’s  Union  as  an  instrument 
of  oppression.  The  strike  is  declared  to  be  a wrong 
to  society  and  to  the  families  dependent  on  the  weekly 
wage  ; and  the  complaint  is  ever  present  that  the  men 
get  more  money  and  take  more  time  over  their  work. 
The  men,  on  their  part,  draw  moving  pictures  of  the 


harassing  conditions  under  which  they  live  and  work, 
and  meet  the  arguments  of  the  masters  that  profits  do 
not  admit  of  a larger  w^age  by  pointing  to  the  luxury  in 
which  the  masters  live.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
demand  of  the  men  that  they  should  work  less  hours 
without  reduction  of  wage.  It  was  advanced  in  1833 
just  as  forcibly  as  in  1896.  Throughout  there  have 
been  Unionists  and  non-Unionists,  the  former  deno- 
minated in  1767  by  Foote  as  “ Flints,”  and  the  latter  as 
“Dungs” — names  which,  it  is  said,  still  cling  to  them 
in  the  tailoring  trade.  In  the  past,  as  in  the  present, 
the  employers  resented  the  dictation  of  the  Union  on  the 
ground  that  it  makes  the  servant  the  master.  The 
picket  would  appear  to  be  the  only  wreapon  which  the 
modern  master  has  to  face  to  which  the  master  of  the 
past  was  unaccustomed.  There  is  no  fresh  note  even 
in  the  attitude  of  the  workers  to  the  “Times.”  In  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  as  now,  the  organ  of  Print- 
ing House  Square  was  condemned  by  the  Unionists  as 
“ that  infamous  tool  of  a pampered  aristocracy.” 


GREENLAND  ICEFIELDS. 

“Arid  Life  in  the  North  Atlantic.”  By  G.  F.  Wright, 
D.D.,  and  Warren  Upham.  London  : Kegan 
Paul  & Co.  1896. 

DR.  WRIGHT  was  a member  of  a very  miscel- 
laneous party  which  made  an  excursion  from 
America  to  Greenland  in  the  summer  of  1894.  The 
narrative  of  the  sad  misadventures  of  the  steamer 
“ Miranda  ” has  already  been  told  in  a volume  to  which 
Dr.  Wright  does  not  deign  to  make  allusion.  The  former 
story  was  sensational  ; this  one  is  scientific.  Yet  Dr. 
Wright  ran  greater  risks  than  his  fellow-tourists  ; for, 
as  he  is  a clergyman,  the  superstitious  sailors  regarded 
him  as  a Jonah,  and  seem  to  have  thought  seriously  of 
throwing  him  overboard.  First  the  ill-fated  “ Miranda 
collided  with  an  iceberg,  and  had  to  put  back  to  St. 
John’s  to  refit.  Finally  she  came  to  grief  upon  a 
sunken  reef,  and,  having  been  patched  up,  tant  bien  que 
mat,  was  taken  in  tow  by  a sealing  schooner  which 
came  to  her  assistance.  But  the  weather  was  heavy  ; 
the  crippled  steamer  made  water  fast,  and  there  was 
barely  time  before  she  went  down  to  transfer  crew  and 
passengers  to  the  “ Rigel.”  "We  were  informed,  by  the 
way,  that  the  skipper  of  the  rescuing  schooner  had 
never  been  paid  the  salvage  money  -which  he  had  been 
promised  ; and,  as  Dr.  Wright  is  silent  on  the  subject, 
we  presume  that  the  skipper  must  still  content  himself 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  behaved  with  generous 
humanity.  For  the  men  he  saved  were  unanimous  in 
expressions  of  gratitude,  though  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  clubbed  their  purses  to  make  good  the  breach  of 
faith  of  the  shipowners,  who  were  bound  by  the  pledges 
of  their  agent. 

But,  although  the  voyage  of  the  “Miranda”  was 
disastrous,  it  cannot  be  pronounced  a failure,  as  far  as 
Dr.  Wright’s  objects  were  concerned.  He  went  with 
no  idea  of  new  discovery  or  exploration  ; he  simply 
desired  to  carry  out  personal  investigations  as  to  the 
physical,  ethnological,  and  especially  the  geological 
problems  in  which  he  was  interested.  The  book  has 
the  great  recommendation  of  having  its  divisions  sharply 
defined.  Many  of  the  chapters,  which  treat  of  the 
Esquimaux,  of  the  picturesque  aspects  of  the  desolate 
ice-world,  of  life  in  the  Danish  settlements,  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  the  fauna  of  those  inhospitable  latitudes, 
have  a lively  popular  interest.  Others — and  these  are 
the  most  original,  being  abstruse  and  technical  may 
be  studied  or  skipped,  according  to  taste.  Indeed,  as 
to  Greenland  and  the  Greenlanders,  Dr.  Wright  does 
not  profess  to  have  anything  new  to  tell.  What  he  has 
done  is  to  collect  all  authoritative  information  as  to 
those  Arctic  regions,  and  to  bring  the  tales  of  adventure 
and  exploration  down  to  date.  Rink  s is  still  the 
standard  work  as  to  the  Esquimaux,  and  from  that  he 
quotes  largely.  Moreover,  he  borrows  all  that  is  most 
dramatic  from  Nansen’s  journey  over  the  inland  ice, 
from  the  experiences  of  Peary  and  other  winter  sledge- 
parties,  and  from  the  almost  miraculous  escape  of  the 
castaways  of  the  “ Polaris  ” when  drifting  southward 
for  months  on  crumbling  ice-floes. 
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The  most  unscientific  of  readers  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
interested  by  the  effects  of  the  Polar  currents  on 
population  and  commerce.  Were  it  not  for  the  steady 
set  of  those  currents  along  the  northern  coasts  of 
Europe,  North  Greenland  would  be  uninhabitable.  For 
the  drift-wood  brought  down  the  Siberian  rivers  from 
inland  forests  is  the  only  available  timber,  and  would 
be  the  only  fuel,  were  not  lamps  and  stoves  fed  from 
the  seal  blubber.  It  was  the  drift  of  these  waifs  which 
Induced  Nansen  to  commit  himself  to  a ship  to  be 
caught  fast  in  the  ice  packs.  Were  it  not  for  the  drift 
of  the  floes,  carrying  colonies  of  valuable  seals,  there 
w’ould  have  been  no  temptation  to  civilized  man  to  form 
settlements  on  the  bleak  shores  of  Labrador.  And  if 
that  seal  migration  is  checked  by  the  use  of  firearms 
and  by  indiscriminate  massacre,  it  is  likely  enough  that 
Labrador  will  be  abandoned.  How  the  bergs  and  the 
floes  are  formed  Dr.  Wright  describes  with  great 
clearness  ; and  the  slips  from  the  crests  of  topheavy 
ice-cliff’s,  or  the  sudden  detaching  of  ice  islands  by 
undermining,  add  seriously  to  the  dangers  of  the 
Esquimaux,  -who  must  subsist  by  hunting  or  fishing. 
We  know  with  what  confidence  they  trust  themselves  in 
wild  weather  to  the  frail  kayaks,  and  Dr.  Wright  gives 
a remarkable  example.  He  and  his  companions  had 
been  storm-bound  on  the  shore  of  a wide  fjord,  when 
the  waves  were  rolling  so  high  that  no  boat  could  have 
lived.  Then  three  Esquimaux  came  in  from  the  open 
sea,  whence  the  roar  of  the  surge  sounded  like  thunder; 
they  stepped  out  of  the  kayaks  and  shifted  the  frail 
craft  to  their  shoulders  as  if  they  had  done  nothing 
unusual.  In  fact,  they  seldom  meet  with  fatal  accidents, 
except  from  some  violent  convulsion  of  the  ice,  or  an 
encounter  with  bear  or  walrus. 

Dr.  Wright  confirms  the  general  opinion  of  all  recent 
writers,  that  the  trading  which  has  brought  unwonted 
luxuries  to  the  Esquimaux  must  slowly  tend  to  their 
extermination,  although  as  yet  they  have  not  sensibly 
decreased.  In  former  days  they  were  provident  per- 
force, as  there  was  little  sale  for  their  skins  and  blubber. 
Now  both  find  a ready  market,  and  consequently,  as 
they  have  made  slight  provision  against  the  winter, 
they  are  often  reduced  to  dire  extremity,  or  actually 
perish  of  sheer  starvation.  In  any  case,  they  are  visibly 
deteriorating  in  physique,  and  have  less  strength  to 
resist  disease  or  epidemics.  Nor  has  the  introduction 
of  firearms  been  of  benefit  to  the  hunters.  The  old 
lance  or  bow  was,  perhaps,  as  deadly  ; for  the  silent 
and  patient  Esquimo  is  an  admirable  stalker,  and  there 
was  no  noisy  report,  a\yakening  innumerable  echoes, 
to  scare  the  seal  or  the  reindeer  from  the  favourite 
resorts.  The  destruction  or  frightening  away  of  the 
deer  has  another  unfortunate  result.  Formerly  the 
natives  lived  as  nomads  through  the  summer  in  airy 
tents  of  skin.  Now  that  skins  are  scarce,  or  too 
valuable  to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  they  must  live  all 
the  year  round  in  their  semi-subterranean  igloos.  In 
these,  in  the  intense  winter  cold,  the  overcrowding 
signifies  little,  and  the  close  atmosphere  is  almost  a 
necessity.  But  when  the  sun  melts  the  snow  that  has 
covered  the  filth  and  deodorized  the  refuse,  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  settlements,  within  doors  and  without, 
become  deplorable.  Dr.  Wright  says  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  believe  that  the  Esquimaux  women  are  over- 
tasked and  abused.  It  is  true  that  they  do  all  the  work 
ashore,  but  they  would  probably  resent,  like  Maggie 
Mucklebackit,  being  scorned  as  “a  wheen  poor 
drudges.”  They  are  treated,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
sort  of  barbaric  chivalry,  and  are  not  only  contented 
but  exceedingly  cheerful.  The  men  when  ashore  must 
have  rest,  if  the  household  is  to  live  and  thrive.  “ For 
days  together,  perhaps,  the  hardy  kayaker  has  faced 
the  fiercest  elements  without  shelter  and  with  little 
food,  and  with  the  thermometer  far  below  freezing.” 
The  life  is  hard  enough  at  the  best,  and  Dr.  Wright 
concludes  by  asking  the  question,  why  men  have 
clung  to  such  trying  conditions,  without  seeking  to 
ameliorate  them  by  moving  south.  In  Greenland, 
indeed,  the  Esquimaux  could  not  help  themselves,  but 
they  might  easily  have  shifted  their  abodes  in  North 
America.  The  only  answer  he  can  suggest  is  that  the 
settlements  to  the  south  were  preoccupied  by  hostile 
tribes,  for  between  Esquimo  and  Indian  there  is  deadly 
hatred.  Yet  the  solution  is  hardly  satisfactory,  for  in 


Alaska  and  British  America  the  wandering  Indians 
were  so  few  and  so  widely  scattered  as  hardly  to  have 
been  able  to  make  a formidable  stand  against  encroach- 
ments. 

DR.  HORT. 

“ Life  and  Letters  of  Fenton  J.  A.  Hort.”  By  his  Son, 
Arthur  F.  Hort.  2 vols.  London  : Macmillan  & 
Co.  1896. 

LIKE  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  the  biographers  hop  around 
in  clammy  hosts,  even  to  the  baking  troughs  and 
the  king’s  chambers.  They  add  a new  horror  to  life. 
What  ? Cannot  a man  chat  to  his  friend  or  twaddle  in 
peace  to  his  second  son  about  butterflies,  or  dally  with 
dogs  and  cats  in  an  unbuttoned  mood,  without  having 
these  trifles  some  day  advertised  in  print  all  about  the 
globe?  Irrational  persons  condemn  the  jealous  joy 
which  our  ancestors  took  in  St.  Symphorosa’s  knuckle- 
bone or  the  shoe  latchet  of  St.  Saturninus,  and  yet  they 
do  not  consider  it  superstitious  to  print  “ My  dear 
Westcott.  I have  a new  study  paper.  Maurice  likes  it, 
and  so  you  are  sure  to  do  the  same.  ‘ Adam  Bede  ’ is 
delightful  ; so  is  the  ‘ Life  of  Sterling.’  ” And  so  on  for 
nearly  a thousand  pages,  interspersed  with  tedium  in 
large  print  and  sagacity  in  small  : with  peeps  of 
Kingsley,  Lightfoot,  and  Dean  Stanley  to  console  the 
patient  reader,  and  an  infinite  deal  of  earnest  considering 
about  things  and  controversies  now  withered,  wasted, 
and  forgotten.  Poor  Dr.  Hort  ! He  was  a modest, 
hard-working,  kindly  man  too,  who  lives  in  his  New 
Testament  in  Greek  and  his  articles  upon  Basilides, 
Lightfoot,  Apelles,  and  others.  He  was  a man  to  love, 
and,  in  laboured  points  of  fact,  to  lean  upon,  but  to 
paint  him  as  an  eagle  displayed  or  on  a field  azure  is 
absurd  and  cruel.  His  severe  labours,  his  honesty,  his 
untiring  pertinacity  and  care  over  virgulae  and  yods  are 
part  of  our  national  possessions,  but  the  very  qualities 
which  made  him  a fine  man  and  a reliable  textual  critic 
made  him  an  intolerable  letter-writer.  He  was  a true 
son  of  Cambridge,  and  that  University  does  right  to 
honour  him,  and  her  alumni  will  probably  plod  con- 
scientiously and  gratefully  through  all  this  mass  of 
print.  He  had  actively  developed  all  the  practical  vir- 
tues. He  was  integer  vitce,  incapable  of  juggling  ; he 
believed  in  hard  and  patient  work ; he  was  faithful,  saga- 
cious, and  fair  to  other  men.  He  would  have  made  a 
master  botanist,  and  would  have  sucked  many  sweet  facts 
out  of  knapweed  and  gorse  bloom,  and  have  chewed  the 
aromatic  cud  of  the  skirret,  rathe  primrose,  and  small- 
leaved sanicle.  If  he  had  but  persevered  with  the 
microscope,  and  weighed  the  wasps  which  feed  in  the 
fig-worts,  measured  the  angle  at  which  the  shamrock 
flings  its  seed,  or  taken  the  radius  of  the  peltastic 
poppy,  he  would  have  been  Lobelius  redivivus  or  a new 
divus  Dioscorides  ; but  he  went  revising  grubby  texts 
and  peeping  into  palimpsests,  and  thus  only  escaped 
that  double  extinguisher,  a mitre,  by  the  favour  of 
Heaven  and  a good  death.  But  such  men  must  live  in 
their  works,  for  their  gospel  is  a gospel  of  work.  It  is 
definite  and  concrete,  honourable  no  doubt,  but  limited 
and  made  actual  beyond  even  the  needs  of  the  task 
itself.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  one  may  know  about 
Diognetus  or  the  text  of  St.  John  without  having  the 
faintest  suspicion  that  these  are  but  the  embodiments 
of  Christian  speculation,  and  that  no  amount  of  punc- 
tilious glossing  will  do  more  than  oil  the  engine  which 
the  glosser  cannot  drive,  far  less  construct.  No  doubt 
to  clean  and  oil  the  engine  is  a useful  work,  but  it  is  a 
humble  one  too  ; and  without  disparaging  the  honest 
men  who  do  the  cleaning,  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves 
that  if  all  were  but  cleaners  there  would  soon  be  nothing 
left  to  clean,  and  that  engine-drivers  and  engineers  also 
have  their  functions  to  perform.  To  put  it  frankly,  this 
want  of  philosophy,  this  want  of  a contemplative  nexus 
for  life  and  work,  explains  much  about  these  worthy 
men.  It  explains  their  humility  and  tentativeness,  for 
their  feet  are  sinking  in  the  sands  of  the  disconnected 
and  phenomenal.  It  explains  the  eager  relief  with 
which  they  turn  to  that  welcome  foothold,  the  idea  of 
honest  work.  It  explains  their  good  humour  towards 
their  opponents.  The  circumference  is  wide,  there  is 
room  for  all ; but  the  nearer  you  get  to  the  centre  the 
fiercer  is  the  rub  and  the  harder  the  jostle.  If  one  is 
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merely  amending  an  old  parchment,  it  irritates  one  less 
that  another  should  eviscerate  or  restore  other  docu- 
ments. But  how  if  your  life  work  is  to  enforce  a law 
and  the  other  man’s  life  work  to  break  it?  Toleration 
is  only  easy  among  the  unphilosophical  and  in  ages  of 
non-thought.  Then,  again,  men  like  Dr.  Hort  founded 
no  school  and  left  no  followers,  because  they  had  no- 
thing-  to  teach  beyond  and  above  the  plane  of  the  actual. 
Darwin  has  followers  because  he  united  his  work  by  a 
great  thought — Darwinism.  Hort  had  no  such  back- 
ground of  reason,  and  so  there  can  be  no  Hortism. 
Indeed,  the  unphilosophic  man  may  be  like  a great 
honest,  noble-hearted,  and  intelligent  retriever  dog,  fu 
of  all  his  delightful  qualities;  but  he  can  never  be 
original,  or  indeed  free.  He  must  belong  to  somebody, 
and  Hort  belonged  to  Maurice,  of  course  in  a manly 
kind  of  way,  and  retrieved  for  him  and  adopted  Maurice  s 
thoughts  as  far  as  he  could  grasp  them,  and  helped 
Maurice,  and  was  patted  by  him,  and  gave  him  a great 
deal  of  love  and  as  much  understanding  as  was  possible. 
The  great  risk  which  such  men  run  is  that  they  may  get 
to  belong  to  somebody,  for  whom  it  is  not  wise  _ to 
retrieve,  and  he  sets  them  to  work  which  it  is  not  fitting 
for  them  to  do,  and  then  there  is  no  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  Anyhow  in  their  youth  they  rush  about 
freely  and  worry  people  in  all  directions,  but  they  soon 
find  out  that  this  does  not  do,  and  become  exceedingly 
tame  and  peaceable.  Hort  was  of  this  sort.  He 
advanced  strange  theories  and  startling  theses  when 
young,  but  when  old  was  so  non-controversial  that  he 
sickened  at  the  sight  of  clashing  swords  and  blood 
running  down  like  rain.  But  yet  he  knew  well  that 
there  are  things  worth  fighting  for  and  gospels  above 
that  of  the  unslashed  skin,  if  one  could  only  find  out  what 
they  are.  Aye,  but  there’s  the  rub  ; and  Dr.  Hort’s 
Life  does  not  elucidate  these  great  unseen  principles, 
nor  show  of  what  stuff  they  are  made. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Monomotapa  (Rhodesia).”  By  the  Hon.  A.  Wilmot, 
M.L.C.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  preface  by  H. 
Rider  Haggard.  London  : Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

“ The  Portuguese  in  South  Africa.”  By  George  M‘Call 
Theal,  LL.D.  London  : Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

The  English  and  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  : an  His- 
torical Retrospect.”  By  Hartley  Withers.  London  : 
Clement  Wilson.  1896. 

THE  period  covered  by  the  three  volumes  before  us 
is  approximately  3,000  years.  Its  story  carries 
us  in  a magnificent  sweep  from  the  dim  and  almost 
indiscernible  past  right  up  to  the  present.  It  is,  in  a 
word,  the  story  of  ancient  and  modern  in  South  Africa. 
We  begin  with  the  reputed  Ophir  of  King  Solomon 
and  end  with  the  British  South  Africa  Company..  From 
first  to  last  the  narrative  is  one  of  intense  interest 
for  British  readers.  We  see  the  far-off  Phoenician 
filling  in  the  antique  world  the  role  of  colonizer  and 
trader  filled  by  the  Briton  to-day.  We  see  the  ancients, 
whether  Phoenician  or  Arab,  and  the  moderns,  whether 
Portuguese  or  Briton,  fighting  for  and  appropriating  the 
same  territory,  largely  with  the  same  motive.  Thanks 
to  the  learning  and  skill  of  such  inquirers  as  Mr. 
Theodore  Bent  and  Mr.  A.  Wilmot— the  one  amid  the 
ruins  of  Rhodesia;  the  other  amid  the  archives  of 
Lisbon  and  the  Vatican— we  have  to-day  a fairly  reliable 
idea  of  the  Empire  of  Monomotapa.  When  closely 
looked  at,  as  Mr.  Wilmot  says,  much  of  the  glory  of 
that  empire  fades.  The  emperors  are  seen  to  be  Kaffir 
chiefs,  and  the  palaces  with  gold-lined  walls  become 
clay  huts.  Whatever  they  were,  it  is  something  that, 
under  the  influence  of  patient  scholarship,  they  are 
made  to  live  again,  at  least  in  our  imaginations.  Stones 
have  yielded  up  their  sermons  hardly  less  truthfully  than 
archives  their  musty  secrets.  At  the  best,  as  Mr.  Wilmot 
confesses,  the  process  represents  a species  of  groping 
after  truth  ; but  for  popular  reading  it  is  impossible,  to 
desire  a more  graphic  picture  of  the  days  of  Phoenician 
activity,  when  the  whole  world  was  the  theatre  of 
Phoenician  exploration  and  colonizing  schemes,  than 
that  which  Mr.  Wilmot  gives.  Information  seems  to 
become  a little  more  substantial  when  we  look  at  what 


is  known  of  South-Eastern  Africa  under  the  Arabs, 
who  established  themselves  at  Sofala  and  other  places 
centuries  before  the  Portuguese  found  their  way  round 
the  Cape,  with  a view  to  opening  up  a direct  sea  route 
to  India.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  vast 
stretches  of  African  soil,  of  which  they  were  in  posses- 
sion when  the  Portuguese  appeared  on  the  scene  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Both  Phoenicians  and 
Arabs  penetrated  into  the  interior,  and  both  probably 
merged  themselves  to  some  extent  with  the  native 
population  by  intermarriage. 

Mr.  Wilmot  and  Mr.  Theal  cover  a good  deal  of  the 
same  ground,  the  former  concerning  himself  with 
Monomotapa  only,  the  latter  with  the  whole  range  of 
Portuguese  movements  south  of  the  Zambesi.  In  a 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  said  to  be  wisdom. 
In  a multitude  of  historians  there  is  confusion.  Mr. 
Wilmot,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  has 
examined  such  documents  as  the  archives  of  Europe 
afford  for  new  light  on  the  past  of  Rhodesia  ; and  Mr. 
Theal,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  has  revised  the 
translations  of  documents  unearthed  by  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
investigators.  Whether  Mr.  Theal  has  perused  any 
translations  of  Mr.  Wilmot’s  we  do  not  know.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  these  two  writers,  claiming  to  lay 
before  the  world  the  facts  of  Portuguese  doings  in 
South-East  Africa,  are  at  times  so  wholly  at  variance 
that  only  an  opportunity  of  examining  their  sources  of 
information  could  enable  one  to  choose  between  them. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Theal’s  description  of  the  expedition 
of  Francis  Barreto— one  of  the  bravest  and  worthiest  of 
Portuguese  adventurers — by  which  it  was  hoped  to 
secure  possession  of  the  El  Dorado  believed  to  exist  in 
the  interior,  is  so  different  from  Mr.  Wilmot’s  that  it 
might  almost  refer  to  another  event  altogether.  Mr. 
Theal  says  Barreto’s  envoy  to  the  King  of  the  Maka- 
langa  proposed  an  alliance  against  the  enemy  of  the 
Makalanga,  the  chief  Mongasi,  and  returned  to  Barreto, 
when  the  latter  proceeded  to  give  battle  to  Mongasi. 
Mr.  Wilmot,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  envoy  was 
unfortunately  drowned,  and,  on  his  failure  to  return, 
Francis  Barreto  determined  to  proceed  against  the 
Makalanga  monarch.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  chastise  “the  fierce  Mongares,” 
and  was  assisted  by  the  King  of  Baroro.  As  we  have 
not  the  archives  of  either  Lisbon  or  the  Vatican  about 
us,  we  can  make  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
stories.  Equally  wide  are  the  accounts  given  of  another 
matter.  Mr.  Theal  denounces  Diogo  Simoens  Madeira 
as  a knave  and  a fool.  Mr.  Wffimot  upholds  him  as  a 
man  of  honour  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  suc- 
cessful officers  who  ever  fought  for  Portugal  in  South- 
East  Africa.  According  to  Mr.  Theal,  he  misled  his 
king  with  regard  to  some  silver  mines,  which  were 
non-existent,  in  order  to  obtain  money  ; according  to 
Mr.  Wilmot,  the  existence  of  the  mines  was  reported 
by  the  natives  to  Madeira,  and  his  statement  was 
denounced  as  false  by  a jealous  governor  of  Mozam- 
bique, who  proclaimed  him  a bandit,  and  endeavoured 
to  have  him  waylaid  and  killed.  These  points  of 
difference  apart,  both  historians  manage  to  convey  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  general  trend  of  Portuguese  Empire, 
its  rise  and  fall,  in  Africa.  The  glory  of  that  empire 
was  short-lived.  It  dawned  with  the  sixteenth  century, 
passed  its  zenith  soon  after  the  first  half  of  the 
century  was  complete,  and  had  set  by  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth.  Portugal  had  enterprise,  ambition, 
and  resource  ; her  dominion  was  founded  partly  on 
lust  of  gain,  partly  on  a desire  to  evangelize.  But  it 
was  predestined  to  failure,  from  its  inability  to  strike 
deep  root.  It  existed  for  a while  because  Portugal  was 
strong  enough  to  beat  the  Arabs  out  of  the  field  ; it  was 
broad  based  on  the  dissensions  of  Mohammedan  Powers 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  African  natives  on  the  other. 
For  some  three-quarters  of  a century  it  enjoyed  absolute 
immunity  from  European  competition.  With  the  advent 
of  other  nations,  but  principally  of  the  Dutch,  the  in- 
substantial fabric  gradually  shrank,  until  it  became  a 
mere  remnant  and  reminder  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Theal  refers  to  the  Dutch  in  so  far  as  they 
affected  the  Portuguese  ; but  for  the  history  of  the 
Dutch  in  South  Africa  we  must  turn  to  Mr.  Hartley 
Withers’s  volume,  which  is  in  large  measure  a summary 
of  Mr.  Theal’s  magnum  opus , “The  History  of  South 
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Africa.”  Mr.  Hartley  Withers  undertook  the  task  of 
writing  this  precis  presumably  with  the  intention  of 
whitewashing  the  Boers  and  exposing  the  somersaults 
of  English  policy  in  South  Africa.  His  two  hundred 
pages  are  devoted  to  showing  how  badly  the  Boers 
have  been  treated  by  the  British  from  the  time  when  the 
Cape  was  finally  given  up  by  the  Dutch.  His  case  is 
so  strong,  and  the  vacillating,  purposeless  policy  or 
impolicy  which  has  marked  the  relations  of  Dutch  and 
British  in  South  Africa  is  so  humiliating,  that  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  for  Mr.  Withers  to  attempt  to  excuse 
any  shortcomings  of  the  Boers  of  which  he  takes 
notice,  on  the  ground  that  others  have  behaved  just 
as  reprehensibly  in  similar  circumstances.  Two  wrongs 
do  not  make  a right,  and  Mr.  Withers  must  be  taken 
occasionally  with  a grain  of  salt.  He  traces  the  differ- 
ences of  the  British  and  the  Dutch  to  the  humani- 
tarianism  which  made  the  Government  prone  to  take 
the  side  of  the  natives  against  the  Boers,  to  the  testi- 
mony borne  against  the  Boers  by  the  missionaries,  and 
to  the  small  respect  shown  by  the  paramount  Power 
on  one  or  two  occasions  for  treaties  which  it  suited 
its  purpose  to  ride  roughshod  over.  The  joint  perusal 
of  the  three  books  now  under  notice  leaves  two  ideas 
sharply  impressed  on  the  mind.  First,  that  missionary 
enterprise — however  noble  its  instrument,  whether  a 
Silveira  or  a Livingstone  — has  too  often  been  respon- 
sible for  the  misunderstanding  and  bloodshed  which 
mark  South  African  history  ; second,  that  South  Africa 
has  been  the  grave  of  many  excellent  reputations, 
British  as  well  as  Portuguese.  During  nearly  four 
centuries,  cleric,  politician,  and  soldier  have  combined, 
sometimes  with  the  very  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
to  make  South  Africa  a cauldron,  kept  perpetually  at 
seething  point,  by  greed  of  gain,  by  misconception  of 
duty,  and  by  race  antagonisms. 

A NEW  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

“A  New  Natural  Theology,  based  upon  the  Doctrine 
of  Evolution.”  By  Rev.  J.  Morris,  M.A.  London  : 
Rivington,  Percival,  & Co.  1896. 

THERE  is  a kind  of  suffused,  undogmatic  piety  which 
at  times  glows  in  the  suburban  citizen.  After  the 
more  serious  labours  of  the  day,  when  he  has  dined 
and,  perchance,  smoked,  as  he  walks  in  his  garden 
before  the  last  saffron  of  sunset  has  darkened  to  purple, 
a certain  desire  comes  over  him  to  say  something  in  the 
vein  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  Or  it  may  be  on  a Sunday  after- 
noon, if  he  has  not  over-eaten  and  the  boys  are  in  a 
sober  mood,  he  feels  tempted  to  moralize,  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  Supreme  Unseen.  Is  there  not  a devout 
rustle  a-going  in  the  tops  of  the  elm-trees  ? and  the 
stocks  and  limes,  with  their  fragrant,  unbusinesslike 
scents,  faintly  recall  the  religious  nonsense  of  one’s  nur- 
sery. But,  plague  take  it  ! what  can  one  say  ? To  say  that 
things  work  very  prettily  together,  and  are  a credit  to 
their  Designer,  is  to  reduce  oneself  to  the  exploded 
level  of  a Paley  ; to  say  that  the  stars,  now  pulsating 
gently  through  the  garden  roof,  are  voices  of  the  Eternal 
or  evidences  of  any  one  in  particular,  is  to  incur  the 
derision  of  the  boys,  who  have  learned  the  rights  of  the 
case  on  the  modern  side.  The  whole  world  seems  to 
be  giving  out  in  the  twilight  some  of  the  rich  colours 
it  sucked  up  in  the  glare  of  the  day  ; yet  to  talk  about 
any  majesty  or  mercy  greater  than  that  of  the  mayor 
and  the  stipendiary  magistrate  is  to  dub  oneself  a fossil 
or  a buffer  of  the  most  musty  type.  It  is  vexing ; but 
of  course  one  must  bow  to  Science,  even  if  one  has  no 
knowledge  of  that  sort  of  thing  oneself:  and  though  one 
cannot  pretend  to  accept  what  the  young  ladies  all  take 
as  gospel  from  the  consumptive  curate,  yet  one  would  be 
very  glad  to  feel  that  there  is  a God  and  a future  reward 
for  respectability,  if  one  might  do  so  with  the  consent 
of  the  chemists  and  biologists.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Morris  feels  for  the  elderly  citizen  in  his  distress,  and 
hastens  to  the  rescue,  promising  to  interpret  the 
Universe  for  him  and  to  show  him  en  passant  how  to 
believe  in  a Personal  God,  although  the  latter  is  not 
his  real  purpose.  The  welcome  message  tempts  one 
to  read,  although  a title  which  combines  the  words 
new  and  theology,  to  the  experienced  dupe,  rather 
threatens  than  does  promise  aught.  At  first  one  reads 
with  great  approval.  A very  sensible  and  liberal  writer  ! 
“ Nature  only  a process,  hardly  fair  to  judge  the  future 


Author — rather  a lengthy  process  though  ; been  some 
time  at  it  they  seem  to  say.  Paley  a fool  ! Of  course. 
A few  archdeacons  and  orthodox  partisans  then  dealt 
with,  with  Professors  Momerie,  Flint,  and  Co.  A very 
independent  thinker  this  ! ” So  reads  and  soliloquises 
the  citizen  ; but  as  he  reads  on  he  is  somewhat 
staggered  at  the  evolutionary  ardour  of  his  teacher. 
Now,  as  to  origins,  our  world  is  simply  a lump  in  the 
universal  porridge  pot.  A high  temperature  cooked  the 
chemical  elements  into  being,  and  the  hubble  bubble  of 
planets  can  do  quite  well,  as  far  as  we  know,  without 
any  cook,  engineer,  or  stoker.  With  a sigh,  we  resign 
the  atomic  dance  as  a thing  of  itself  unintelligent  and 
spiritless,  and  turn  to  the  next  stage,  when  animal 
stuff,  protoplasm,  has  emerged  ; but,  alas  ! the  Proto- 
plast, as  Browning  calls  Him,  is  not  wanted  here.  The 
original  animal  jelly  is  a shivery  foundation  for 
theology,  perhaps  ; but  mind?  Well,  we  certainly  get 
to  some  new  root  property  here,  as  we  did  with  proto- 
plasm. Feeling,  thought,  and  volition,  all  appear  on 
the  scene,  not,  mark  you  my  masters,  without  physical 
correlations,  as  indeed  personality  itself  has  a physical 
side  in  “ the  intimate  connexion  of  brain  cells.”  But 
mind  in  animals,  and  for  a time  in  man,  is  but  the 
slave  of  protoplasmic  law,  and  we  are  baulked  of  our 
promised  natural  theology  until  we  progress  from  mind, 
the  mere  stuff  of  pain  and  pleasure,  into  a law  of  sympa- 
thetic relationships,  and  then  immediately  a chequered 
purpose  becomes  dimly  visible  and  we  are  allowed  to 
behold  God  without  the  kicks  and  scorn  of  all  en- 
lightened evolutionists.  In  plain  words,  if  we  use  the 
word  Nature  as  the  Universe  apart  from  man,  we  need 
not  expect  and  cannot  get  anything  more  than  an 
atheous  system,  bland  and  blind  and  passionless, 
whereas  in  man  we  may  return  again  to  a not  too 
dogmatic  broad  Windsor  orthodoxy.  Indeed,  the  new 
natural  theology  is  almost  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
of  the  passing  Arthur. 

“ I found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  stars, 

I marked  Him  in  the  flowering  of  His  fields, 

But  in  His  ways  with  men  I find  Him  not.” 

Yet  there  is  something  frank  and  manful  in  this  book, 
and  the  attempt  to  outline  the  natural  system  is  well 
made,  even  if  the  connexion  between  the  points  is 
sometimes  thin  and  the  line  often  tremulous.  Yet  the 
very  science  in  it  is  sometimes  a little  belated,  as  when 
he  attributes  overmuch  to  sexual  selection  and  makes 
out  the  antique  peahens  to  have  enjoyed  a more  than 
pre-Raphaelite  taste  in  colours.  But  the  whole  thesis 
rests  upon  a basis  which  is  philosophically  untenable. 
If  there  is  a natural  theology  possible,  God  must  be 
evident  in  the  first  act  and  not  the  fourth  of  Creation’s 
drama.  In  other  words,  if  He  is  not  to  be  found  in 
simple  apprehension,  in  the  dance  of  cosmic  dust  and  in 
the  chemical  elements,  we  shall  only  mystify  ourselves 
if  we  profess  to  find  Him  in  a law  of  sympathetic  re- 
lationships. If  Divine  Providence  does  not  order  all 
things  both  in  Heaven  and  earth,  if  we  merely  “ project 
our  religious  activity  into  Nature  before  it  acquires  a 
religious  significance,”  nay,  if  there  is  a Nature  at  all, 
apart  from  consciousness,  the  troubles  of  the  citizen, 
suffused  with  a ventless  piety,  cannot  be  composed, 
and  he  must  be  content  to  go  back  to  the  city  and  the 
more  serious  labours  of  his  life  in  a world  where  re- 
ligion refuses  to  be  visible  and  the  visible  refuses  to  be 
religious.  But  there  is  a modesty  about  our  author  ; 
he  does  not  claim  to  be  a man  of  finality,  and  his  pious 
sentiments  career  far  beyond  his  clipped  conclusions. 
“If  we  are  at  present  unable  to  read  the  purpose  of 
creation  other  than  as  it  applies  to  man,  we  are  not  the 
less  sure  that  in  all  God’s  works  a purpose  does  exist.” 
But  why,  in  the  name  of  evolution,  is  the  gentleman 
“ not  the  less  sure  ” ? 

PROFESSOR  HADLEY  ON  ECONOMICS. 

“Economics:  an  Account  of  the  Relations  between 

Private  Property  and  Public  Welfare.”  By  Arthur 

Twining  Hadley,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 

Yale  University.  London  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

1896. 

TT  is  difficult  to  review  Professor  Hadley’s  important 

book  shortly,  for  the  reason  that,  in  spite  of  its 
sub-title,  it  is  no  less  than  an  entire  system  of  Political 
Economy  written  on  unconventional  lines.  As  might 
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be  expected  from  his  previous  training  as  Labour  of  sophisticated  and  somewhat  wearied  spectators, 
Commissioner  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  author  though  misleading,  may  yet  be  useful.  If  Mr.  Bour- 


considers  the  ordinary  separation  between  economic 
theory  and  economic  practice  a mistake.  So  far  as 
possible  he  begins  in  the  concrete,  with  practical 
problems  of  to-day,  and  makes  their  study  a means  of 
developing  and  explaining  scientific  theories.  This 
mode  of  treatment  has  its  justification  not  only  in  that 
it  at  once  attracts  the  interest  of  readers  who  require 
some  inducement  to  serious  study,  but  in  the  fact  that, 
of  late  years,  many  new  economic  problems  have  come 
to  the  front  and  make  it  necessary  for  the  student  to 
revise  views  accepted  too  unreservedly  from  the  older 
text-books.  If — to  explain  what  we  mean- — a modern 
business  man  begins  his  economic  studies  with  Adam 
Smith,  he  is  apt  to  fall  into  two  mistakes.  The  first  is 
to  forget  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  economic 
phenomena  which  Adam  Smith  had  to  analyze.  For 
instance,  when  Adam  Smith  writes  of  “ manufac- 
turers ” he  means  little  more  than  master  artisans  : 
when  he  • condemns  combinations  of  workmen  he  is 
referring  to  loosely  organized  bodies  that  were  then 
illegal  : when  he  sings  the  praises  of  “ natural  liberty” 
his  sole  experience  is  of  a world  where  industry  is 
perpetually  interfered  with  and  regulated  from  above. 
To  apply  all  that  he  says  on  such  matters  unreservedly 
to  the  modern  industrial  organism  is  quite  unwarrant- 
able. The  second  mistake  is  to  realize  this  differ- 
ence of  economic  conditions  so  thoroughly  as  to 
throw  Adam  Smith  aside  as  antiquated,  and  overlook 
the  permanent  value  of  most  of  his  economic 
theory.  This  is  probably  a more  serious  mistake 
than  the  other.  He  is  either  a very  poor  economist 
or  a singularly  complete  one  who  will  not  learn  from 
the  constant  re-reading  of  the  “ Wealth  of  Nations.” 
Most  prominent  writers  of  late  years,  therefore,  follow 
the  traditional  lines — the  “return  to  Ricardo,”  for  in- 
stance, has  become  a rallying  word  with  many  of  them — - 
with  the  result,  perhaps,  that  economic  science  presents 
its  abstract  side  too  nakedly  to  be  attractive  to  most 
people.  Professor  Hadley,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the 
industrial'  world  as  it  is  at  the  end  of  this  century,  and 
leads  his  reader  very  much  to  the  old  theoretic  con- 
clusions. The  peculiarly  modern  problems  are,  of 
course,  the  enormous  investment  of  capital  in  trans- 
port and  distribution ; the  complex  phenomena  of 
speculation  due  to  the  extension  over  space  and  during 
time  of  the  production  process  ; the  evolution  of  free 
individual  competition  into  residual  competition — that 
is,  competition  between  huge  combinations ; the 
struggle  between  organized  capital  and  organized 
labour  ; the  growth  of  municipal  Socialism,  and  so  on. 
The  book  accordingly  has  something  of  the  charm 
which,  some  years  ago,  General  Walker’s  “ Political 
Economy  ” had  to  readers  jaded  with  long  travelling 
on  familiar  lines.  Mr.  Hadley’s  treatment  may  be 
suggested  by  the  titles  of  his  chapters,  which  run  as 
follows  : — Public  and  Private  Wealth,  Economic 
Responsibility,  Competition,  Speculation,  Investment  of 
Capital,  Combination  of  Capital,  Money,  Credit,  Profits, 
Wages,  Machinery  and  Labour,  Co-operation,  Pro- 
tective Legislation,  Government  Revenue.  The  attitude 
throughout  is  conservative,  and  whether  we  can 
altogether  agree  with  the  throwing  of  cold  water  on 
several  modern  developments  or  not,  we  cannot  but  be 
glad  that  Political  Economy  is  reverting  to  something 
of  its  ancient  boldness  in  suggesting,  as  Professor 
Hadley  does,  that  the  lines  of  “natural  liberty”  are 
the  lines  of  progress,  and  that  society  is  working  out 
its  own  salvation  more  rapidly,  and  probably  less 
cruelly,  than  it  would  under  the  regulation  of  any 
despotism,  even  of  the  wisest. 

FICTION. 

“ Nephele.”  By  Francis  William  Bourdillon.  London: 
George  Redway.  1896. 

TN  most  cases  it  is  well  that  an  author  should  remain 
4-  simple-minded,  that  he  should  walk  steadily  along 
his  own  path,  not  inquiring  too  closely  about  those 
who  have  lately  passed  before  him,  nor  paying  much 
attention  to  the  onlookers  who  shout  that  there  is  no 
way  up  by  that  road.  On  the  other  hand,  the  outcry 


dillon  had  cared  to  listen  to  the  warning  voices,  he 
would  have  heard  that  his  theme  was  hackneyed.  No 
great  expenditure  of  reasoning  is  required  to  show  that 
the  cry  is  in  itself  false.  A theme  cannot  be  hackneyed  ; 
how  many  masterpieces  of  the  first  order  have  been 
written  upon  the  unfilial  conduct  of  daughters  to  a 
doting  father  ? A candid  friend  might  have  told  him 
at  the  outset  that  artists  generally,  and  especially 
violinists  and  their  souls,  are  a drug  on  the  market. 
Rightly  convinced  of  the  fundamental  absurdity  of  this 
statement,  Mr.  Bourdillon  proceeded  on  his  way  and 
wrote  the  following  story.  A young  musician  at  the 
organ  falls  into  a kind  of  trance  ; he  plays  an  unknown 
air,  and  as  he  plays  he  begins  to  feel  the  presence  of  a 
second  person  at  his  side.  Some  years  later  he 
is  trifling  with  pencil  and  paper  when  he  slowly 
becomes  aware  that  he  is  copying  an  unknown 
woman’s  face  ; at  the  same  time  the  forgotten  air  comes 
back  to  him.  His  friend  breaks  in  upon  him,  and 
discovers  that  the  ideal  head  is  a portrait  of  Nepheld 
Delisle,  a violinist  to  whom  he  is  engaged.  In  course 
of  time  the  musician  meets  Nephele;  they  improvise, 
and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  familiar  air  comes 
into  their  fing'ers  at  the  same  time,  and  that  their  souls 
converse.  The  lady,  in  some  fear,  breaks  off ; the 
musician  works  at  the  piece,  puts  an  unsatisfactory 
finale  to  it,  and  offers  it  for  a certain  concert.  At  the 
last  moment  the  performers  cry  off,  and  the  composer 
has  to  play  his  piece  with  Nephele.  Of  course  they  do 
not  stop  where  the  manuscript  stops,  but  go  on  impro- 
vising as  if  towards  some  other  and  perfect  finale ; 
then  they  both  swoon  away,  and  Nephele  never 
recovers.  This  is  the  notion  of  Mr.  Bourdillon’s  story, 
and  the  story  is  hackneyed  because  the  author  has 
never  got  beyond  the  notion,  and  all  notions  are  neces- 
sarily hackneyed.  They  are  public  property,  and 
therefore  we  owe  Mr.  Bourdillon  no  apologies — we 
have  committed  no  grave  theft.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  steal  the  shortest  of  Tourgenief’s  tales  and 
reproduce  it  in  less  space  than  he  used  himself ; but  a 
few  lines  of  print  take  the  wind  completely  out  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  “ Nephele.”  Some  scores  of 
persons  could  now  write  some  scores  of  “ Nepheles  ” as 
well  as  Mr.  Bourdillon,  and  so  the  warnings  were  justi- 
fied after  all  ; and  it  is  a pity  he  did  not  hear  them  or 
heed  them,  in  spite  of  their  unreasonableness.  There  is 
room  enough  for  any  number  of  musicians  in  fiction  ; for 
nothing  human  is  hackneyed.  But  there  is  no  humanity 
in  a mere  notion,  in  the  meeting  of  souls  over  a violin 
sonata.  That  is  nothing  more  than  an  occasion — a 
somewhat  easily  conceived  occasion — for  the  display  of 
humanity.  Mr.  Bourdillon  has  left  out  the  humanity, 
the  thing  no  man  could  steal  from  him.  “ Nephele  ” is 
not,  properly  speaking,  a short  story  ; but  ;t  may  be 
condemned  in  company  with  a large  number  of  short 
stories  which  have  here  and  there  brought  down  upon 
them  the  somewhat  inarticulate  wrath  of  impatient 
critics.  The  fashion  of  short-story  writing  has  encou- 
raged the  setting  down  of  mere  notions,  the  precis  of  a 
man’s  life,  or  an  occasion  that  has  been  conceived  in 
the  abstract  and  never  realized  in  terms  of  living 
active  humanity.  This  is  the  heaviest  charge  that  can 
be  brought  against  the  short  story  as  a fashion,  and  it 
cannot  be  too  often  urged  that,  however  inspiring  an 
idea  for  a story  may  be  to  the  author,  it  does  not  count 
in  itself ; it  is  like  the  first  hundred  marks  in  a Civil 
Service  examination — the  candidate  does  not  begin  to 
score  until  he  reaches  his  second  hundred. 

“ Lord  Harborough.”  By  Anne  Elliot.  London  : 
Hurst  & Blackett.  1896. 

“ His  Vindication.”  By  Mrs.  Newman.  Westminster  : 
Archibald  Constable  & Co.  1896. 

“ The  Touch  of  Sorrow.”  By  Edith  Hamlet.  London  : 

J.  M.  Dent  & Co.  1896. 

When  the  peer  of  fiction,  concealed  by  a wrily  uncle, 
grows  up  among  workmen  as  one  of  themselves, 
he  is  easily  distinguishable  by  a “ dreamy  air  of  abstrac- 
tion,” and  “a  voice  and  accent  more  refined  than  those 
of  the  others.”  Consequently,  when  Lord  Harborough 
comes  to  his  own,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  more 
Catholic  than  the  Pope,  as  it  were — conspicuous  among 
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aristocrats  for  his  distinguished  bearing.  What  is  more 
astonishing  is  the  extreme  vulgarity  of  his  noble  rela- 
tives and  their  friends,  who  find  great  amusement  in 
taunting  him,  directly  and  indirectly,  with  his  carpenter- 
ing antecedents.  Musgrave,  the  tutor,  is  good  : so  is 
the  mother  of  Netty  Staveley.  The  style,  though 
nothing  startling  in  the  way  of  brilliancy,  is  not  at  all 
irritating. 

“ His  Vindication  ” is  a kind  of  grown-up  fairy-tale, 
with  benevolent  godmother,  evil  genius,  pretty  heroine, 
large  fortune,  and  prince  under  a cloud,  all  complete. 
There  is  something  wonderfully  satisfactory  in  the 
happy  ending,  rounded  off  like  the  “ Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,” where  every  character  gets  his  or  her  deserts, 
and  an  appropriate  partner  for  life.  The  easy  writing 
of  the  story  blinds  one  to  its  improbabilities  in  a very 
creditable  manner. 

All  that  Miss  Stella  Morecombe  needs,  in  her  author’s 
opinion,  is  the  “ touch  of  sorrow  ” which  gives  the  book 
its  title,  and  the  death  of  her  baby  is  supposed  to  have 
totally  changed  her  nature.  But  the  author  has  not 
succeeded  in  making  this  credible  to  us.  We  cannot 
praise  the  story. 

“ Lindsay’s  Girl.”  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin.  London: 
Jarrold  & Sons.  1896. 

“ My  Dear  Grenadier.”  By  Sybil  Reid.  London  : John 
Macqueen.  1896. 

“Her  Point  of  View.”  By  G.  M.  Robins.  London: 
Hurst  & Blackett.  1896. 

“ Lindsay’s  Girl  ” is  a popular  edition  of  Mrs.  Herbert 
Martin’s  readable  but  somewhat  long-winded  novel. 
It  forms  the  thirty-second  volume  of  the  cheap  “ Green 
Back  Series.” 

“ My  Dear  Grenadier  ” is  not  the  sentimental  “scarlet 
fever  ” order  of  tale  that  one  expects.  The  grenadier 
in  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  Her  Majesty’s 
uniform,  but  is  a very  charming  girl  of  six  feet  one.  Her 
death  “proves  nothing,”  but  answers  its  end  of 
achieving  pathos  and  clearing  the  way  for  a minor 
heroine’s  marriage.  This  minor  heroine,  who  tells  the 
story,  is  both  witty  and  sympathetic.  If  her  style  were 
a little  less  modelled  on  Rhoda  Broughton,  it  would  be 
well.  A course  of  good  reading,  in  our  opinion,  is  what 
the  author  needs  to  bring  good  writing  easily  within 
her  reach. 

“Her  Point  of  View”  has  a very  modern  heroine, 
with  an  amusing  passion  for  an  unwholesome  novelist. 
The  passion  has  a tragic  end,  and  she  eventually  marries 
a species  of  younger  Sir  Walter  Besant.  To  us,  he 
seems — we  confess  it — not  quite  so  decided  an  improve- 
ment on  the  first  discarded  author  as  he  does  to  the 
heroine.  But  when  we  find  her  “lifting  wet,  starry 
eyes  and  quivering  lips  to  him  with  a surrender  so 
absolute  that  it  shook  him  body  and  soul,”  we  have 
nothing  to  say,  other  than  what,  we  fear,  has  been  said 
before — “ De  gustibus  non  disputandum.” 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“The  Disturbance  in  the  Standard  of  Value.”  By  Robert 
Barclay.  Second  Edition.  London  : Effingham  Wilson. 
1896. 

MR.  BARCLAY  believes,  with  all  students,  that  the  mone- 
tary question  is  of  supreme  importance  to  all  interests. 
It  is  indeed,  he  says,  a question  for  statesmen  ; but,  seeing  that 
Parliament  generally  waits  till  it  is  moved  or  driven  by  popular 
opinion,  it  is  a positive  duty  for  every  one  to  try  to  master  it. 
We  are  not  very  confident  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  average 
man  to  get  further  than  the  wholesome  conviction  that  it  is  a 
question  on  which  very  few  people  have  any  right  to  have  an 
opinion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Barclay’s  book  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best  popular  presentations  of  the  views  generally  accepted 
by  scientific  economists,  and  the  appearance  of  a second  edition 
seems  to  argue  a growing  interest  in  the  subject. 

‘‘Farming  Industries  of  Cape  Colony.”  By  Robert  Wallace, 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  London:  P.  S.  King  & Son.  1896. 

It  is  not  every  Scots  professor  who  uses  his  six  months’ 
holiday  to  such  public  advantage  as  Professor  Wallace  does. 
He  has  now  travelled,  he  tells  us,  some  150,000  miles  during 
the  last  nine  years  in  the  interests  of  agricultural  research,  and 
has  already  published  his  personal  investigations  in  India, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Egypt.  The  present  volume  is  the  outcome  of  a four 


months’  study  on  the  spot  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  Cape 
Colony,  undertaken  at  the  invitation  of  the  Colonial  Government. 
Professor  Wallace  makes  a bad  start  by  prefacing  his  own 
portrait,  and  by  a “personal  statement”  in  which  he  draws 
attention  to  what  he  calls  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his 
writings — the  chief  of  which  seem  to  be  an  excessive  use  of 
capitals,  and  the  “ calling  every  one  merely  by  his  name  without 
the  meaningless  prefix  ‘ Mr.’  ” A University  professor  ought  to 
know  that  the  only  excuse  of  egotism  is  the  possession  of 
genius.  But  much  may  be  forgiven  the  author  in  consideration 
of  the  excellence  of  his  work. 

We  have  had  enough  and  to  spare  of  travellers  who  see 
only  what  they  want  to  kill.  We  have  a few,  like  Olive 
Schreiner,  who  are  not  only  artists,  but  keen  observers  of 
social  phenomena.  But  when  Professor  Wallace  goes  to 
Africa  he  goes  as  a past-master  in  farming,  and  has  his  eyes 
open  to  one  definite  class  of  things.  He  looks  at  Cape  Colony 
as  a possible  refuge  for  our  distressed  agriculturists  at  home, 
as  a source  of  supply  for  the  great  mining  industries  in  the 
North,  and  as  a market  which  can  buy  our  manufactures  only 
with  produce  that  we  will  be  willing  to  import.  We  have 
here,  accordingly,  a very  full  and,  moreover,  a very  interesting 
account  of  the  agricultural  conditions  and  prospects  of  a colony 
which  has  been  somewhat  overlooked  in  favour  of  its  gold- 
producing  neighbours,  and  the  book  is  of  public  interest. 

Apart  from  the  Cape’s  internal  resources  and  supply,  what 
will  most  strike  the  reader,  perhaps,  is  its  possibility  of  fruit- 
growing for  export.  The  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy  ; but, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  “ the  seasons  fall  conversely  with 
those  of  England,”  and  that  consequently  the  only  competitor 
in  supplying  our  market  with  fruits,  in  months  when  even 
America  cannot  compete,  is  Australia,  there  seems  to  be  a 
future  for  a country  where  all  the  fruits  and  crops  of  the 
warmer  temperate  zone  grow  to  perfection.  The  book  is  amply 
and  well  illustrated  with  drawings,  photographs,  and  maps. 
In  view  of  modern  problems,  two  remarks  of  Professor  Wallace 
are,  perhaps,  worth  quoting.  One  is  that  “ Immature  brandy 
is  the  curse  of  the  Colony  : no  country  in  which  grain  is  taxed 
and  brandy  permitted  to  go  free  can  ever  hope  to  prosper.” 
The  other  is  that  the  ubiquitous  wire  fencing  is  generally 
of  German  manufacture,  “ owing  to  its  good  quality  and 
cheapness.” 

“ Killboylan  Bank  ; or,  Every  Man  His  Own  Banker.”  By 
E.  M.  Lynch.  London  : Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Truebner,  & 
Co.,  Limited.  1896. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  late  years  against  stories  “ with 
a moral”  that  one  hesitates  to  say  much  in  favour  of  a book 
like  the  present.  Still,  in  the  present  desperate  circumstances 
of  agriculture,  anything  should  be  welcomed  that  calls  attention 
to  a possible  alleviation,  and  this  book  may  be  read  in  circles 
which  weightier  treatises  would  never  reach.  Killboylan 
Bank  ” purports  to  be  an  account  of  how  the  parish  priest  in  a 
typical  Irish  village  started  a rural  bank.  Rural  banks,  it  may 
be  explained,  are  an  application  of  Schultze-Delitzsch’s  People’s 
Bank  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  agriculture.  Briefly,  it 
amounts  to  this,  that  by  combining  their  resources  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  unlimited  liability,  and  obtaining  some  good  name  as 
guarantee,  a small  number  of  respectable  peasants  who  inti- 
mately know  each  other’s  circumstances  and  can  supervise  each 
other’s  actions,  can  borrow  at  ordinary  rates  and  lend  to  each 
other  small  sums  for  recognized  and  stated  purposes,  with  very 
little  risk  and  with  great  results,  both  financial  and  social.  The 
problem  is  how  to  bring  within  reach  of  the  peasant  something 
of  the  advantages  which  capital  alone  can  command.  “ The 
cottier  has  the  use  of  a bit  of  land — bare  land.  How  is  he  to 
make  it  pay  ? Mr.  Gladstone  tells  him  to  grow  fruit  and  make 
preserves.  Mr.  Plunkett  advises  him  to  try  dairying.  There  are 
a dozen  books  to  show  him  that  if  he  keeps  bees,  or  keeps  rab- 
bits, or  keeps  hens,  he  is  on  the  high  road  to  fortune.  But  since 
the  days  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  there  has  been  no  place  where 
fruit  was  to  be  had  for  the  plucking.  You  must  buy  the  trees  now- 
adays, and  labour  and  wait  for  the  crop — perh  aps  wait  long ! There 
must  be  a cow  before  there’s  a dairy ; and  she  costs  money  to 
buy  and  to  feed.  And  if  you  open  those  books  about  the 
piccolo,  coltura , you  must  see  that  the  first  thing  advised  in 
every  case  is  expense — hives,  or  hutches,  or  hen  roosts  are  not 
to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Then  there  are  patent  dodges  to 
meet  every  contingency.  Special  strains  to  be  bought  in  this 
place  or  that,  somebody’s  registered  food,  somebody  else’s 
invaluable  wire  fencing  ; every  one  of  the  recommended  articles 
spells,  first  of  all,  ‘ hands  in  pockets.’  But  what  any  sensible 
man  must  say  is,  these  things  don’t  come  of  themselves.  A 
man  with  his  ‘four  bones’ — that’s  what  you  call  it,  isn’t  it, 
Mick? — and  a spade  and  a potato  patch,  can’t  compass  them. 
Money — or,  better  said,  credit,  which  means  the  character  that 
is  convertible  into  money — is  the  true  driving-wheel  of  the 
agricultural  machine.”  But  the  best  argument  for  such  banks 
is  their  success  and  rapid  growth  in  North  Italy,  a country 
singularly  like  Ireland  in  poverty-stricken  husbandry  and  back- 
ward farming,  and  in  Germany,  where  there  are  no  less  than 
2,700  such  banks  on  Raiffeisen’s  model.  Mr.  Lynch  is  not  a 
Miss  Jane  Barlow,  but  his  book  has  enough  of  dramatic  interest 
in  it  to-  make  it  very  interesting  reading.  The  different  types 
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of  character  represented  give  the  author  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  objections  snch  as  would  naturally  arise  in  the  some- 
what arduous  task  of  convincing  a set  of  ignorant  peasants  that 
their  salvation  was  to  come  from  an  institution  that  does  not 
usually  stand  for  help  and  generosity.  The  scientific  exponent 
in  this  country  of  co-operative  credit  in  agriculture  is,  of  course, 
Mr.  Wolff ; but  we  venture  to  think  that  many  who  have 
noticed  Mr.  Wolff’s  writings  on  the  subject  with  indifference 
may  be  led  to  serious  consideration  of  them  by  this  pleasantly 
told  tale. 
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It  seems  to  be  universally  approved  of  as  a refreshing  and  stimulating 
beverage.  _ It  enables  workers  to  continue  their  labours,  or  travellers  to 
pursue  their  journeys  for  long  periods  without  food." 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  JOURNAL  says  :— 

“ Mate  has  a sustaining  power  which  neither  Indian  or  China  tea,  coffee,  or 
even  chocolate,  can  claim.  Travellers  drinking  Matd  can  go  six  or  seven 
hours  without  feeling  the  want  of  food.” 

"Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Medical  Opinions,  “Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  &c. 


To  be  obtained  from 

The  MATE  TEA  CO.,  39  Victoria  St.,  Westminster. 

Price  3s.  per  lb.,  post  free.  AGENTS  INVITED. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

ADMISSION  DAILY,  ONE  SHILLING. 

SATURDAY  CONCERTS. 

The  First  of  the  41st  Annual  Series  of  these  world-famed  Concerts  will  take  place 
on  Saturday  next,  October  3rd,  at  3.0.  Vocalist,  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin  ; Violon- 
cellist, Herr  Julius  Klengel.  Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns.  Seats,  is.  to  4s. 
Prospectus  free  by  post  on  application. 


TARURY  LANE  THEATRE. — Lessees,  the  Executors  of 

the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Autumn  Season  under  the  Management  of  Mr. 
JOHN  COLEMAN.  Every  Evening  at  7.30,  THE  DUCHESS  OF  COOL- 
GARDIE,  by  Messrs.  Euston  Leigh  and  Cyr  Clare. 


T7MPIRE  THEATRE. — EVERY  EVENING,  Two  Grand 

Ballets,  FAUST  and  LA  DANSE.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato* 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.,  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

EVERY  NIGHT,  at  S. 

Admission,  is.  ; Balcony,  2s.  ; Grand  Circle  (Reserved),  3s.  and  5s. 
Robert  Newman’s  Box-office,  Queen’s  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W. 


REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS  FOR  MONTH  ENDING 
JULY  31,  1896. 


THE  VAN  RYN  GOLD  MINES  ESTATE,  LIM. 

CAPITAL  £200,000. 


DIRECTOBS. 

F.  A.  GILLAM,  Chairman. 

L.  B.  BURNS.  I JOHN  SEEAR. 

ERNEST  SANDEMAN.  | J.  H.  VAN  RYN. 

SECRETARY. 

STUART  JAMES  HOGG. 

CONSULTING-  ENGINEERS. 

In  London— THOMAS  J.  BEWICK. 

In  Johannesburg — L.  BAUER. 

HEAD  OEEICE: 

18  ST.  SWITHIN’S  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C 


EDUCATIONAL. 

1 

TTEAD MASTERSHIP.— LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  of  ART. 

The  Directors  desire  to  receive  applications  for  the  HE  ADMASTERSH1P 
of  this  .School.  The  salary  is  £500  per  annum.  No  residence  is  provided.  Prefer- 
ence, will  be  given  to  candidates  who  are  between  30  and  40  years  of  age,  and  fully 
qualified  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  The  selected  candidate  will  be 
required  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  will  not  be 
permitted  to  undertake  other  scholastic  duties.  Printed  particulars  may  be  obtained 
by  applying,  by  letter  only,  to  the  undersigned,  to  whom  candidates  are  requested  to 
send  in  their  applications,  with  copies  of  not  more  than  six  Testimonials,  marked 
“ Headmastership,”  on  or  before  the  23rd  October,  1896. 

HAROLD  WHALLEY,  Secretary. 

Mount  Street,  Liverpool,  6th  September,  1896. 


CJT.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 


Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  will  commence  on  October  1,  and  continue  till  July,  1897.  • 

Fee  for  the  whole  course,  £2r,  or  £18  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital ; or  £5  3s. 
each  for  single  subjects. 

There  is  a Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  E.C. 

A Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


CT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  Thursday,  October  1,  1896. 
b Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  colle- 
giate regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a service  of  750  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  £90.0  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora- 
tories for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

A large  Recreation  Ground  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  is  open  to  members 
of  the  Students’  Clubs. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholom^  ^ s Hospital,  E.C. 

A Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


CT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Albert  Embankment,  London.  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1896-97  will  OPEN  on  Friday,  October  2nd,  when 
the  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  Three  p.m.  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tustice 
LINDLEY. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September — viz.  : 
One  of  £ 150  and  one  of  £60  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  first  year’s  students  ; one  of  £50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry,  for  third  year’s  students. 

Scholarships  and  money  prizes  of  the  value  of  £300  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional 
Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  classes  are  held,  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and 
Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  students  without  charge. 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Medical 
Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made  sepa- 
rately to  lecture  or  to  hospital  practice;  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years,  also  for  dental  students  and 
for  qualified  practitioners. 

. A register  of  approved  lodgings  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has  a 
list  oF  local  medical  practitioners,  clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  students  into 
their  houses. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

H.  P.  HAWKINS,  Dean. 


'P  H E COLONIAL 

COLLEGE, 

HOLLESLEY 

BAY, 

SUFFOLK. 


Seaside.  Farms  1,800  acres. 

Finest  Climate  in  England. 

Training  for  Colonial  Life. 
Introductions  to  Colonial  Life. 

Many  Public  School  and 
University  Men  have 
Passed  through  the  College, 

And  are  settled  in 
All  parts  of  the  World. 

Information  from 
Resident  Director  at  College, 

Or  from. London  Office, 

6 Victoria  Street, 

Westminster  Abbey. 


NAVAL  CADETSHIPS,  1897.— A VACANCY  will  be 

• P™. to  EOYS  intending  to  compete  for  above  on  very  favourable  terms, 

HE  “ M.°  T„  best  known  and  most  successful  Navy  Schools.-Write  to  Navy 
Headmaster,  Willing  s Advertisemen  Office,  162  Piccadilly,  W. 
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Prospecting. — A new  Prospecting  Shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  virgin  area,  1,50c 
feet  West  of  the  Eastern  boundary.  Several  leaders  have  been  met  with  from 
15  feet  downwards,  one  of  them  assaying  10^  dwts.,  over  6 ins.  width.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  main  reef  leader,  sinking  is  therefore  being  continued  to  find  the 
main  reef. 

New  Works. — The  battery  engine  has  been  delivered  at  mine  and  the  erection 
has  been  started  vigorously.  The  boiler  plant  and  new  hauling  engine  have  been 
tried  to  satisfaction.  Bridges  for  dumping  waste  have  been  put  up  at  New  Head- 
gear..  The  Rand  Central  Ore  Reduction  Company  has  commenced  with  the 
erection  of  the  wooden  tanks.  Work  at  new  compound  is  progressing  steadily.  All 
other  work  in  connection  with  the  new  plant  is  being  pushed  on  rapidly. 

Native  Laeour  is  plentiful. 

Water  Supply. — There  has  been  no  rain  during  the  month.  The  water  in  the 
dams  therefore  decreased  constantly.  The  reservoir  at  Mine  4 has  been  connected 
with  a pipe  line  to  the  Van  Ryn  West,  and  a fair  supply  has  been  obtained. 

Profit  and  Loss..  ..May  £2ig  10s.  3d.  ; June  £526  13s.  6d.  ; July  .£1,153  9s.  7d. 

Capital  Expenditure. .. .May  £15,553  19s.  gd.  ; June  ,£14,152  8s.  7d. ; July 
£11,629  is.  sd. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

STUART  JAMES  HOGG,  Secretary. 

18  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  18  September,  1896. 


NEW  PRIMROSE  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

'LN  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Capital  of  this  Company  has  been 
increased  to  £300.000,  and  Shareholders  are  informed  that  they  have  the  right  of 
applying  for  one  New  Share  in  respect  of  every  14  shares  held_by  them  on  the  30th 
September,  1896,  at  the  price  of  £5  per  share. 

The  whole  of  the  Issue  of  20,000  shares  has  been  guaranteed  at  £5  per  share. 

Applications  will  be  received  by  the  Company’s  bankers,  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills, 
Currie,  & Co.,  67  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  not  later  than  the  10th  Octo- 
ber, 1896. 

Application  Forms  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  to  registered  shareholders,  or 
can  be  obtained  of  the  London  Agents. 

Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  30th  September  to  the  6th  October,  both 
dates  inclusive. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  LONDON  AGENTS. 

7 Lothbury,  E.C. , September  1896.  THOMAS  HONEY,  London  Secretary . 


T ANGLAAGTE  ROYAL  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  date  of  the  GENERAL  MEET- 
ING,  to  be  held  at  Johannesburg,  having  been  aliered  to  the  29th  October,  the 
Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  13th  to  29th  October,  both  dates  inclusive, 
instead  of  from  the  22nd  September  to  13th  October. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  LONDON  AGENTS. . 

7 Lothbury,  E.C.,  September  18,  1896.  T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 

THE  new  rietfontein  estate  gold  mines, 

X LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Transfer  Boohs  of  this  Company  will 
be  closed  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  October,  both  dates  inclusive,  for  the  purpose  of 
balancing  the  Share  Ledgers. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  LONDON  AGENTS. 

7 Lothbury,  E.C.,  September  23,  1S96.  T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary . 


"ISJEW  HEIDELBERG  ROODEPORT  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Transfer  Books  of  this  Company 
will  be  closed  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  October,  both  dates  inclusive,  for  purpose  of 
balancing  the  Share  Ledgers. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  LONDON  AGENTS. 

7 Lothbury,  E.C.,  September  23,  1896.  T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary . 


'T'HE  ROODEPORT  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

X LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Transfer  Books  of  this  Company 
will  be  closed  from  the  ist  to  the  ioth  October,  both  dates  inclusive,  for  purpose  of 
balancing  the  Share  Ledgers. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  LONDON  AGENTS. 

7 Lothbury,  E.C.,  September  23,  1896.  T.  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 

RUFFELSDOORN  ESTATE  AND  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Transfer  Books  of  this  Company  will 
be  closed  from  the  ist  to  9th  October,  both  dates  inclusive,  for  purpose  of  balancing 
the  London  Share  Ledgers. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  LONDON  AGENTS. 

THOMAS  HONEY,  London  Secretary , 

7 Lothbury,  E.C.,  September  24,  1896. 
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fROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

^ DIVIDEND  No.  17. 

A DIVIDEND  OF  SIXTV  PER  CENT,  (being  at  the  rate  of  120  per  cent, 
per  annum)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board,  for  the  Half-year  ending  30th  Septem- 
ber, i8q6,  payable  to  Shareholders  registered  in  the  Books  of  the  Company  at  the 
close  of  business  at  4 p.m. , on  Tuesday,  29th  September,  1896,  and  to  HOLDERS 
of  Coupon  No.  5 attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Dividend  Warrants  will  be  despatched  to  London  from  the  Company’s  Head 
Office,  Johannesburg,  about  16th  November  next. 

The  Transfer  Registers  will  be  closed  from  the  30th  September  to  6th  October, 
1896,  both  days  inclusive. 

By  order, 

For  A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary , 

London  Office,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.  A.  TACKLEY. 

September  15,  1896. 


ASSISTANCE  WANTED. 

THE  undermentioned  CASES,  for  which  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  raise  the  necessary  help  from  other  sources,  are  RECOMMENDED 
by  the  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY.  Contributions  towards 
their  assistance  will  be  gladly  received  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary, 
15  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

19,111. — A Central  Committee  appeal  for  £6  3s.  4d.  to  com- 

plete  premium  of  ^25  paid  to  secure  three  years’  indoor  apprenticeship  to 
dressmaking  for  a young  girl,  whose  father  had  to  go  into  infirmary,  and 
whose  mother  had  a young  child  to  support  and  could  not  give  the  elder  girl 
the  training  and  care  she  needed.  The  parents  were  respectable  people,  come 
down  in  the  world  through  misfortune.  Half  of  the  premium  was  paid  by 
parochial  charities.  Girl  had  special  taste  for  dressmaking,  and  needed  a 
home  to  save  her  from  bad  influences. 


17,207. — ,£5  4s.  required  to  complete  an  allowance  of  8s.  a 

week  for  a most  respectable  SINGLE  WOMAN,  aged  74;  was  in  feeble 
health  for  many  years,  and  unable  to  do  more  than  just  support  herself,  and  is 
now  quite  past  work.  Former  employers  help  towards  this  allowance. 


19,075. — An  Eastern  Committee  ask  for  £1  ios.  to  complete  an 

allowance  for  a SINGLE  WOMAN  of  65.  She  is  much  crippled  with  rheu- 
matism, and  has  struggled  very  pluckily  to  support  herself.  She  was  educated 
at  an  orphan  school,  and  for  many  years  subscribed  to  the  Old  Scholars’  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  now  joining  in  helping  her.  The  clergy  and  some  poor 
friends  also  help  ; she  has  no  near  relations. 


19,110. — £4  3s.  8d.  is  asked  for  towards  expenses  of  providing 

a temporary  allowance,  and  removal  into  the  country,  of  a YOUNG 
COUPLE  who  had  fallen  into  extreme  poverty,  through  ill-health  of  husband, 
who  is  going  into  consumption.  Relations  had  previously  paid  rent  and  given 
food  for  six  months.  Ultimately  man  got  light  work  in  Essex,  and  through 
help  given  has  been  made  self-supporting. 


19,101. — An  East  End  Committee  ask  help  to  continue  pay- 

ment  for  a YOUNG  WOMAN  of  22  in  a rescue  home.  Mother  dead,  father 
in  workhouse.  Girl  was  fast  going  to  the  bad.  Has  been  in  the  home  three 
months,  and  is  improving  steadily.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  she  will 
make  a good  servant  in  time.  £ 2 12s.  is  needed. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

M f F.  GREEN  & CO.  \ Head  Offices : 

Managers  ..  } ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & COJ  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

BOVl\iOGHE-S\lR-IRER. 


HOTEL  DE 

(Near  the  Casino.) 

Famous  for  its  Cellars  and  Cuisine. 


MISSION  TO  DEEP  SEA  FISHERMEN. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  TPTE  QUEEN. 

This  Society  carries  on  medical  mission  work  amongst 
the  fishermen  on  the  North  Sea  fishing  grounds  and 
elsewhere. 

Number  of  services  held  in  1894  . , 2,301 

In  and  out  patients  treated  in  1894  . . 9,701 

Supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Requires  ^20,000  per  annum. 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 

Treasurer — THOMAS  B.  MILLER,  Esq. 

Offices — 181  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


Mme,  Nella, 

52  Maddox  Street, 

HANOVER  SQUARE. 

{Four  Doors  from  Bond  Street). 


COURT  pmWRER. 


Paris  Autumn  Fashions. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
President — H. R. H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 


Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

f G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Treasurers jH  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS, 


Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  poor  on  their  own  application,  with- 
out Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every 
day  more  urgent  that  a large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible 
Eye  Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly 
growing  needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In 
Patients  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief. 
This  will  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a New  Site,  to  pro- 
vide which,  and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic 
Science  and  Surgery,  a sum  of  at  least  ,£50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main- 
tenance purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  & Co. , Strand  ; Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ; or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 
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BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

Btulbers  to  tbe  IRo^al 


315-317  OXFORD 
LONDON, 


STREET,  1 

W. 


Patrons  : 

The  Royal  Family. 


H.S.H.  THE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 

H.I.H.  THE  MIKADO  OF  JAPAN. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  IBRAHIM  HILMEY. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  PRISDANG. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ORSINI. 

H.H.  PRINCE  CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H.  PRINCE  DHULEEP  SINGH. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  BIRON  VON  CURLAND. 

&c.  &c. 


HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SOMERSET. 

THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 
THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  RIPON. 
&c. 


SPECIALITY. 

THE  COB-SIZE  LANDAU. 

An  exceptionally  light  and  graceful  little  car- 
riage quite  under  the  control  of  one  small  horse  in 
a hilly  district.  Fitted  with  every  modern  im- 
provement, self-folding  head,  self-folding  steps,  steel 
overlapping  tyres,  &c. 


SPECIALITY. 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  BROUGHAM. 

This  compact  little  carriage  can  be  opened 
and  closed  in  a second,  and  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a Landau  at  half  weight.  It  is  a pretty 
Brougham  and  Victoria  in  one,  and  remarkably 
popular. 


Purchases  may  be  effected  on  our  Three  Years’  System  at  an  extra  charge 

of  5 per  cent.  only. 


A very  comprehensive  display  of  upwards  of  500  Carriages  of  the  Newest  and  most  Fashionable 

Designs  to  be  seen  at  their  Showrooms — 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  ,£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager, 


SUN 


INSURANCE 

Founded  1710. 


OFFICE. 


JHead  Office  : 63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross ; 332  Oxford  Street ; 40  Chancery  Lane  ; 42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1895,  £390,775,000. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£2n.ooo.ooo. 


LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  company. 

INVESTED  FUNDS £9,067.182. 

FIRE.  — LIFE.  — ENDOWMENTS.  — ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 

LIFE  BONUSES  LARCE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 
Policy-Holders  incur  no  Liability  of  Partnership,  and  may  so  insure  as  to  Participate 

in  NINE-TENTHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  of  their  class. 
EQUITABLE  RATES.  MODERATE  EXPENSES. 

Please  apply  for  Prospectus. 

Head  Offices  : 1 DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL ; 7 CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS , BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES.  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
T slcg  rap  hit  Address  : “BOOKMEN,  LONDON.”  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
T300KS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

■ROOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 


No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 


finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop.  Birmingham. 

THE  WARWICK  LIBRARY. 

COMPARATIVE  MANUALS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  Prof.  C.  H.  HERFORD,  Litt.D. 

Crown  8vo.  volumes,  in  figured  cloth,  cut  edges,  or  plain  cloth,  gilt 
top,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Just  published. 

ENGLISH  ESSAYS.  With  an  Introduction 

by  J.  H.  Lobban,  M.A.,  formerly  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature 
in  Aberdeen  University. 

Previously  published. 

ENGLISH  PASTORALS.  With  an  Introduction  by 

Edmund  K.  Chambers,  B.A. 


ENGLISH  LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

duction  by  C.  E.  Vaughan,  M.A. 


With  an  Intro- 


LONDON  : BLACKIE  & SON,  LIMITED,  50  OLD  BAILEY. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  972. — OCTOBER,  1896.-2S.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

DARIEL  : A ROMANCE  OF  SURREY.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Chaps.  I.-IV. 

IN  DARK  DONEGAL:  the  Tourist  on  the  Celtic  Fringe. 

THE  LOOKER-ON. 

A SAMOAN  ELOPEMENT.  By  Arthur  Mahaffy. 

CAVALRY  STABLING. 

TEA-TIME  IN  THE  VILLAGE.  By  M.  E.  Francis. 

LI  HUNGCHANG’S  VISIT. 

A PRODUCT  OF  THE  POOR  LAW.  By  An  Occasional  Contributor. 
NAPOLEON'S  VOYAGE  TO  ST.  HELENA. 

OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT.  By  Katharine  Tynan. 

THE  VERDICT  OF  OLD  AGE. 

ARBITRATION  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


A BOOK  of  SCOUNDRELS.  By  C.  Whibley. 

1 vol.  crown  8vo.  with  a Frontispiece,  7s.  6d. 

GENIUS  and  DEGENERATION  : a Psycho- 
logical Study.  By  Dr.  William  Hirscii.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dr.  E.  Mendel.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition.  1 vol. 
demy  8vo.  17s.  net.  [October  2. 

MR.  HENRY  JAMES'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  OTHER  HOUSE.  2 vols.  10s.  net. 

[October  1. 

%*  Mr.  Henry  James' s many  admirers  will  warmly  welcome  this , the 
Jirst  volume  he  has  published  for  many  years. 

By  the  same  Author,  6s.  each. 

EMBARRASSMENTS.  | TERMINATIONS. 

The  TIMES. — “ Mr.  James's  stories  are  a protest  against  superficial 
workmanship  and  slovenly  style.” 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "GEORGE  MANDEVILLE’S  HUSBAND.” 

BELOW  the  SALT.  By  C.  E.  Raimond. 

[October  1. 

WITHOUT  SIN.  By  Martin  J.  Pritchard. 

Third  Edition. 

The  ACADEMY. — “ One  is  hardly  likely  to  go  far  wrong  in  predicting 
that  ‘ Without  Sin ' will  attract  abundant  notice,  on  account  not  only  of 
the  daring  conceptions  which  form  its  basis,  but  of  the  skilful  way  in  which 
a delicate  subject  is  handled.” 

A COURT  INTRIGUE.  By  Basil  Thomson, 

Author  of  “ The  Diversions  of  a Prime  Minister." 

The  DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  The  description  of  the  Court  is  broad 
farce.  There  is  a topsyturvydom  about  everything  that  is  almost 
Gilbertian.” 

ILLUMINATION.  By  Harold  Frederic. 

Sixth  Edition. 

The  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS.— "The  cleverest  and  most  impres- 
sive work  of  fiction  that  the  year  has  produced.” 


THE  REDS  OF  THE  MIDI  : an  Episode  of 

the  Revolution.  By  Felix  Gras.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
The  TIMES.— "'Never  was  child  of  the  Revolution  depicted  in  a 
more  attractive  manner The  realism  of  Zola  without  his  offensive- 

ness of  detail." 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  UNIFORM  EDITION  OF  THE 
WORKS  OF  IVAN  TURGENEV. 

VIRGIN  SOIL. 

fcp.  8vo.  6s.  net. 

HENRY  J ARIES. — “ He  was  both  an  observer  and  a poet.  His 
novels  give  one  the  impression  of  life  itself,  and  not  of  an  arrangement,  a 
rdchaiiffd  of  life." 

%*  A complete  List  of  Turgenev's  Novels  will  be  sent  on  application. 


By  Ivan  Turgenev.  2 vols. 


A NEW  VOLUME  OF  BJORNSON'S  NOVELS. 

THE  BRIDAL  MARCH  and  a DAY.  By 

Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.  Cloth,  3s.  net.  [October  1. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE.” 

MAGGIE  : a Child  of  the  Streets.  By 

Stephen  Crane,  i vol.  limp  cloth,  2s. 

The  SCOTSMAN. — "A  powerful  piece  of  work,  full  of  vigorous 
touches,  and  with  much  of  the  pathetic  humour  of  real  life.” 


THE  NEW  REVIEW.  OCTOBER  1896. 

Edited  by  W.  E.jHENLEY.  One  Shilling. 


A CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO. 

THE  EMPIRE  AND  DOWNING  STREET. 

THE  CASE  OF  SUGAR. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRODUCTS. 

SAVED. 

THE  ORIGINAL  WEIR  OF  HERMISTON. 
PETRONIUS. 

ELIZABETH. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  PRETORIA  PRISONERS. 


Arthur  Morrison. 
“ Colonial.” 
Ernest  E.  Williams. 

A.  W..  Ready. 
G.  S.  Street. 
Francis  Watt. 
Charles  Whibley. 
C.  F.  Keary. 
Prof.  G.  G.  Ramsay. 


LONDON  : WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C* 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.’S  LIST. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  NEW  NOVEL 

This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

Author  of  “ Robert  Elsmere,”  " The  History  of  David  Grieve," 

“ Marcella,”  &c. 


On  October  2,  in  2 vols.  with  2 Portraits  and  2 Maps,  demy  8vo.  28s. 

THE  MEMOIRS  of  BARON  THIEBAXJLT 

(late  Lieutenant-General  in  the  French  Army).  With  Recollections  of  the 
Republic,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire.  Translated  and  Condensed  by 
A.  J.  Butler,  M.A.,  Translator  of  the  “ Memoirs  of  Marbot.” 


New  Volume  of  “ THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.” 

Now  ready,  15s.  net,  in  cloth  ; or  in  half-morocco,  marbled  edges,  20s.  net. 
Volume  XLVIII.  (REILLY-ROBINS)  of  the 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 

*'**  Vol.  I.  was  published  on  January  i,  1885,  and  a further  volume  will  be  issued 
Quarterly  until  the  completion  of  the  work. 


NOW  READY,  NO.  4,  PRICE  ONE  SHiLLiNC,  OF  THE 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  SERIES  OP 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

Edited  by  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY. 

Contents. 


TRAFALGAR  FROM  THE  SPAN- 
ISH SIDE  : an  Anniversary  Study. 
By  W.  Laird  Clowes. 

THE  TRANSIT  OF  EARL  LI.  By 
"Amicus.” 

LETTERS.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  G.C.S.I. 
MEMOIRS  OF  A SOUDANESE 
SOLDIER  (Ali  Effendi  Gifoon). 
Dictated  in  Arabic  to  and  Trans- 
lated by  Captain  Machell.  (Con- 
clusion.) 


OCTOBER  ; or,  " The  Days  that  are 
No  More.” 

AT  THE  GREAT  DURBAR.  By 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel. 

THE  WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF 
LORD  WESTBURY.  By  W.  B. 
Duffield. 

HER  BROTHER-IN-LAW.  By  Miss 
Mary  Hargrave. 

PAGES  FROM  A PRIVATE 
DIARY. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA.  Chapters 
XXXVII. -XL.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 


By  the  Author  of  “ The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  and  uniform 
in  style  and  price  with  that  volume. 

THE  YEAR  AFTER  the  ARMADA,  and  other 

Historical  Sketches.  By  M.  A.  S.  Hume.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12s. 

i Next  week. 

Introduction  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard. 

TURKEY  and  the  ARMENIAN  ATROCITIES.  By 

Rev.  E.  M.  Bliss.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Cloth,  ios.  6d.  [Next  week . 

MARY  COWDEN-CLARKE’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

MY  LONG  LIFE.  By  Mary  Cowden-Clarke.  Many 

Portraits.  Cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

By  the  Author  of  “ How  to  be  Happy  Though  Married.” 

THE  SUNNY  DAYS  of  YOUTH : a Book  for  Boys 

and  Young  Men.  By  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

BY  BENHSTET  BURLEIGH. 

TWO  CAMPAIGNS : Madagascar  and  Ashantee, 

1895-96.  Maps  and  many  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  16s. 

‘‘There  is  scarcely  a dry  page  in  it.” — Graphic. 

“THE  RELIGIOUS  CREED  OP  A DEMOCRAT.55 

GOD  and  the  PEOPLE.  Selections  from  Mazzini’s 

Writings.  By  Dr.  Stubbs,  Dean  of  Ely.  New  Edition.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“ The  classification  of  the  extracts  seems  to  be  admirable.  A useful  bibliography 
is  appended.” — Speaker. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  A PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF 

THE  EUROPEAN  MILITARY  ADVENTURERS  of 

HINDUSTAN  (1784-1803).  Compiled  by  Henry  Compton.  Cloth, 
7s.  6d. 

MRS.  ALEXANDER’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A WINNING  HAZARD.  By  Mrs.  Alexander, 

Author  of  “ The  Wooing  o’t,”  &c.  Second  Edition.  Cloth,  6s. 

“Mrs.  Alexander’s  right  hand  does  not  lose  its  cunning.  . . . The  story  is  bright 
and  pleasant.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A ROLL  of  THOUGHTS.  Selected  from  the  Works 

of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE.  In  Almanac  form  for  hanging 
up,  is.  6d. 

Volume  II.  i completing  the  Work. 

YOUNG  IRELAND : a Fragment  of  Irish  History. 

By  Hon.  Sir  Chas.  Gavan  Duffy.  Final  Revision,  Illustrated,  Paper 
boards,  2s. 

Catalogues  sent  post  free  on  application . 


London  : SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  IS  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


London  : T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


MESSRS.  HURST  & BLACKETT’S  LIST. 


MEW  NOVEL  BY  HENRY  F„  BUILER. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2 vols.  crown  Svo. 

WHERE  TWO  TIDES  MEET.  By  Henry 

F.  Buller,  Author  of  “ Kingsmead,”  “A  Bachelor's  Family,”  &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  REGINALD  E.  SALWEY. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 

THE  ONE  ALTERNATIVE.  By  Reginald 

E.  Salwey,  Author  of  “The  Finger  of  Scorn,”  “ Ventured  in  Vain,”  &c. 

A NOVEL  BY  A NEW  WRITER. 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A FAIR  PALMIST.  By  Amyot  Sagon. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  JUDITH  VANDELEUR. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 

VAL  : a Story  of  the  Tivy-side.  By 

Judith  Vandeleur. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  ALICE  M.  DIEHL. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 

A MODERN  HELEN.  By  Mrs.  Alice  M. 

Diehl,  Author  of  “ The  Garden  of  Eden,”  “ Passion's  Puppets,”  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DR.  EDITH 
ROMNEY.” 


Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3 vols.  crown  Svo. 


LORD  HARB0R0UGH.  By  Anne  Elliot, 

Author  of  “ The  Winning  of  May,”  “ Michael  Daunt,”  & c. 


NEW  EDITION  OP  MRS.  CR AIK’S  WORKS. 

Each  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  uniformly  bound,  price  3s.  6d. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.  By  Mrs.  Craik, 

Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman  ” & c. 

HANNAH.  By  Mrs.  Craik,  Author  of  “A 

Life  for  a Life  ” &c. 


LONDON:  HURST  & BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 
13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.— October. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

THE  RUSSIAN  ASCENDENCY  IN  EUROPE.  By  Diplomatics. 

M.  PAUL  HERVIEU.  By  Hannah  Lynch. 

IS  INSANITY  INCREASING'?  By  Thomas  Drapes,  M.B. 

THE  WORLD'S  BABY  TALK.  By  Charles  Johnston. 

EASTERN  QUESTIONS  FAR  AND  NEAR. 

(1)  CHINA,  ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA.  By  R.  C.  Gundry. 

(2)  THE  TURKISH  QUESTION  IN  ITS  RELIGIOUS  ASPECT. 

By  Capt.  J.  W.  Gambier,  R.N. 

PHILIP  II.  IN  HIS  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS.  By  Major  Martin  A.  S. 
Hume. 

MUNICH  AND  BAYREUTH.  By  Claude  Phillips. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  BALLOTS  IN  AMERICA.  By  Francis  H.  Hardy 
THE  MISSION  OF  JUDAISM.  By  Oswald  John  Simon. 

HUMAN  EVOLUTION  AN  ARTIFICIAL  PROCESS.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
HOME  ARTS  IN  CUMBERLAND.  By  A.  M.  Wakefield. 

IRELAND'S  DIFFICULTY  ENGLAND'S  OPPORTUNITY.  By  John 
McGrath.  

THE  AUTUMN  NUMBER 

(enlarged)  of 

CHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

contains 

A COMPLETE  NOVEL  by  Mrs  EDWARD  RIDLEY,  entitled 
THE  STORY  OF  ALINE. 

TWO  SHORT  STORIES  by 

VIOLET  HUNT  and  ERNEST  BRAMAH, 

And  the  conclusion  of 

THE  HERB  MOON,  BY  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES. 

LONDON  : CHAPMAN  & HALL,  LTD. 


OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  LIBRARIES. 

HALF-A-DOZEN  TRANSGRESSIONS. 

By  HELENE  GINGOLD. 

PRICE  THREE  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE. 

" It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  six  short  stories  in  this  book  Miss  Gingold 
has  shown  herself  a literary  artist  of  the  first  rank.  Her  plots  are  strange,  some- 
times grotesque,  with  strong  situations,  and  endings  that  come  as  a surprise.  Her 
views  of  human  nature  are  somewhat  cynical,  her  philosophy  a laughing  one,  her 

humour  veiled  satire,  set  out  in  piquant  and  fascinating  phrases It  is  a book 

that  will  make  all  who  can  appreciate  good  work  sorry  when  the  end  of  it  is 
reached." — Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper. 


ILIFFE  & SON,  3 ST.  BRIDE  STREET,  E.C. 
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MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MESSRS.  L0M1AIS  & CO.’S  LIST. 


THE  “PEACOCK”  EDITION  OF 

MACMILLAN’S  ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS. 

Including  selections  from  the  writings  of 

JANE  AUSTEN.  1 CAPTAIN  MARRYAT. 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH.  I THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK. 

JOHN  GALT,  &c. 

Each  done  up  in  a distinctive  binding  specially  designed  by  A.  A.  Turbayne, 
Crown  8vo.  full  gilt  sides  and  gilt  edges,  5s.  per  volume. 


NEW  ROMANCE  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

THE 

WELL  AT  THE  WORLD’S  END: 

A TALE. 

By  WILLIAM  MORRIS, 

Author  of  “ The  Earthly  Paradise.” 

2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 


ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.-New  Volume. 

Cloth,  edges  uncut,  3s.  6d. 

“ PEACOCK  ” Edition.  Cloth  elegant,  edges  gilt,  5s. 

THE  KING’S  OWN.  By  Captain  Marryat. 

With  an  Introduction  by  David  Hannay,  and  Illustrations  by  F.  H. 
Townsend. 


Demy  i6mo.  is.  net,  cloth  ; is.  6d.  net,  Persian. 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  The  People’s  Edi- 

tion,  concluding  Volumes.  Vol.  XXII.  DEMETER,  and  other  Poems. 
Vol.  XXIII.  DEATH  OF  CENONE,  and  other  Poems. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE.— ' An  exquisite  pocket  edition.” 


EVERSLEY  SERIES— New  Volume. 

Globe  8vo.  5s. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Vol.  VII.  Edited  by  Professor  Knight.  With  Portrait  after  B.  R.  Haydon, 
and  Vignette  of  Dove  Cottage,  etched  by  H.  Manesse. 

SATURDA  Y REVIEW. — tc  Promises  to  be  a final  edition  of  one  of  the  greatest 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  modern  poets.” 


Now  ready,  Vol.  I.  Super-royal  8vo.  12s.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  of  MANKIND.  By  Professor 

Friedrich  Ratzel.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  A.  J. 
Butler,  M.A.  With  Preface  by  E.  B.  Tylor,  D.C.L.  With  numerous 
Coloured  Plates,  Maps,  and  Illustrations. 

Also  ready,  Part  XII.,  is.  net. 


THIRD  EDITION,  crown  8vo.  7s.net. 

MATHEMATICAL  RECREATIONS  and 

PROBLEMS  of  PAST  and  PRESENT  TIMES.  By  W.  W.  Rouse 
Ball,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE 


No.  444.  OCTOBER.  Price  is. 
Contents : 


1.  OUR  YEOMANRY. 

2.  APOLLO  IN  THE  LATIN 

QUARTER. 

3.  HOW  KING  SHAILLU  WAS 

PUNISHED. 

4.  THE  BURNING  OF  MEIRON. 


5.  A FRIENDLY  CRITIC. 

6.  A SCHOOLMASTER  AT  HOME. 

7.  LADY  MARGARET  TUDOR. 

8.  THE  FRENCH  ROYALISTS. 

9.  THE  SECRET  OF  SAINT 

FLOREL.  Chapters  XVIII.-XX. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

For  OCTOBER.  Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d. 

Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  : 

A PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE  OF  1852  (John  P.  Hale).  By  his  Associate 
on  the  Free  Soil  Ticket. 

SONNY  “ KEEPING  COMPANY.”  By  the  Author  of  “ Sonny’s  Diploma.” 
GLAVE  IN  THE  HEART  OF  AFRICA.  By  L.  J.  Glave. 

SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY.  XII.  Conclusion.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
NEW  VOLUME  also  ready.  Price  10s.  6d. 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

For  OCTOBER.  Illustrated.  Price  is. 

Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles,  THE  KIND-HEARTED  BEAR, 
by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood — MORE  GOBOLINKS,  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  and 
A.  B.  Paine— The  DONKEY  of  CARISBROOKE  WELL,  by  Edith  V.  B. 
Matthews — PUSSY’S  LESSON,  by  Carolyn  D.  Leland. 

***  NEW  VOLUME  also  ready,  price  8s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


NOW  READY,  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION . 

With  a Letter  from  the  Author. 

Demy  8vo.  with  8 Portraits,  640  pages,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  IRISH  NATIONAL  INVINCIBLES 

AND  THEIR  TIMES. 

By  PATRICK  J.  P.  TYNAN 

(“NUMBER  ONE”). 

‘ He  previously  had  devoted  almost  all  of  his  time  to  the  writing  of  his  now 
famous  book,  in  which  he  so  openly  and  gravely  implicates  many  leaders  of  the 

Parnellite  Party I recollect  his  presenting  me  with  an  early  copy,  and  his 

signing  his  name  to  some  complimentary  lines  on  the  title-page.  ‘ 0?ic  who  has 
known  him  from  his  youth.'  Westminster  Gazette , September  15,  1896. 

London : CHATHAM  & CO.  And  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  ANTHONY  HOPE. 

The  HEART  of  PRINCESS  OSRA.  By 

Anthony  Hope.  With  g Illustrations  by  John  Williamson.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
“ This  portrait  of  Princess  Osra  will  rank  with  the  best  of  the  masterpieces  in  Mr. 

Hope’s  gallery  of  fascinating  femininity We  thank  Mr.  Hope  very  sincerely 

for  this  story  or  collection  of  stories In  delicacy  of  workmanship  it  surpasses 

anything  he  has  hitherto  given  us.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

The  LIGHT  of  the  WORLD;  or,  The 

Great  Consummation.  A Poem.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  K.C.I.E.  With 
14  Illustrations  by  W.  Holman  Hunt.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

LECTURES  on  the  COUNCIL  of 

TRENT  delivered  at  Oxford  7892-3.  By  James  A.  Froude,  late  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History.  Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Alfred 

Weber,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  Authorized  Translation 
from  the  Fifth  French  Edition.  By  Frank  Thilly,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  Bvo.  16s. 

OUTLINE  HISTORY  of  GERMANY. 

By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hawtrey.  i6mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  ZENEID  of  VERGIL.  Books  VII.- 

XII.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  James  Rhoades.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

GREEK  RUDIMENTS.  By  John  Burnet, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  United  College  of  St.  Salvator  and  St. 
Leonard,  St.  Andrews,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING.  Second 

Part.  For  the  Use  of  Candidates  for  Army  Examinations.  By  W.  N. 
Wilson,  M.A.,  Master  of  the  Army  Class  at  Rugby  School.  Crown  8vo. 
price  4s.  6d. 

The  VIOLET  : a Novel.  By  Julia  Mag- 

ruder,  Author  of  “ The  Princess  Sonia”  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  D. 
Gibson.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

AN  ARRANGED  MARRIAGE.  By 

Dorothea  Gerard.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

“As  a tale  it  is  infinitely  interesting,  touched  here  and  there  with  sprightly  inci- 
dent, naturally  arising  in  the  evolution  of  the  plot.” — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

A CHILD-WORLD:  Poems.  By  James 

Whitcomb  Riley,  Author  of  “ Old-Fashioned  Roses”  Sic.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE.— OCTOBER. 


A BOYAR  OF  THE  TERRIBLE. 
By  Fred.  Whishaw.  Chaps. 
XVIII.-XXI. 

MR.  MORRIS'S  POEMS.  By  Andrew 
Lang. 

THE  FIRST  FOOT.  By  Mrs.  Hunt. 
SURVIVAL.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 


THE  WOOD  WREN.  By  W.  H. 

Hudson. 

THE  PRINCESS  DESIREE.  By 
Clementina  Black.  Chaps.  V.- 
VIII. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.,  London.  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND 

BOOKSELLERS'. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  TOWER  OF  GHILZAN.  By  Surgeon- 

Major  H.  M.  Greenhow,  Author  of  “ Brenda’s  Experiment,”  “ The  Bow  of 
Fate,”  &c.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

GODDESSES  THREE.  By  D.  Hugh  Pryce. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

“ A well-written  tale,  in  which  character  and  incident  and  descriptions  of  names 
and  scenery  are  admirably  blended.” — Scotsman. 

NOW  READY. 

ANTHONY  BLAKE’S  EXPERIMENT.  In 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

“ The  unknown  author  has  written  a story  of  infinite  pathos,  and  the  reader  is 
delighted  with  the  fresh  presentment  of  an  idyllic  love,  and  stirred  to  pity  by  the 
inevitable  suspicion  that  it  is  wasted.” — Athenceum. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 
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GEORGE  ALLEN’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


IN  THE  PRESS. 


Will  be  published  on  Trafalgar  Day,  October  21,  1896. 

THE  NELSON  MEMORIAL. 

NELSON  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS  IN  ARMS. 


By  JOHN  KNOX  LAUGHTON,  M.A.,  R.N. 

Large  imperial  i6mo. , cloth,  12s.  6d.,  about  352  pages. 

The  Illustrations  will  consist  of  Eleven  Photogravure  Portraits  and  Seventeen  other  Full-page  Illustrations,  besides  Three  Plans  of  Battles  and 
numerous  Facsimiles  of  Letters  and  Autographs  from  MSS.  in  the  Record  Office  and  the  British  Museum. 

There  will  be  One  Hundred  numbered  Special  Large  Paper  Copies,  on  Arnold's  Paper,  with  India  Proofs  of  the  Portraits,  demy  4 to.,  42 s.  net. 

Very  many  Lives  of  Nelson  have  been  written  from  almost  as  many  different  points  of  view.  With  these  the  present  work 
does  not  attempt  to  compete  ; it  makes  no  pretence  to  repeat  in  detail  the  story  of  Nelson’s  career  ; but  while  dwelling  on  the 
principal  incidents  of  it,  it  endeavours  to  describe  some  of  the  influences  which  tended  to  form  Nelson’s  character,  some  of  the 
men,  second  only  to  himself,  from  whom  he  derived  his  inspiration,  some  of  those  who  so  nobly  worked  with  him  in  securing  the 
liberties  and  establishing  the  greatness  of  England.  It  has  been  very  much  the  fashion  to  represent  Nelson  as  a demi-god,  saint, 
or  sentimentalist : he  is  here  portrayed  as  a man;  with  a man’s  passions  and  a man’s  weaknesses,  but  a man  also  of  transcendent 
genius,  endowed  with  that  grandest  attribute  of  genus,  the  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains. 

A special  interest  is  added  to  the  volume  by  the  number,  character,  and  artistic  excellence  of  the  Illustrations,  some  of  which 
have  never  before  been  reproduced. 


B * JOHN  RUSKIN. 

FORS  CLAVIGERA  : Letters  to  the  Labourers  and  Workmen  of 

Great  Britain.  A New  Cheap  Edition,  with  all  the  Illustrations.  In  Four  Volumes,  each  with  an  Index,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  each  ; 
roan,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d.  each ; half  parchment,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  containing  Letters  I.  to  XXIV.,  530  pages. 

Vol.  II.  containing  Letters  XXV.  to  XLVIII.,  520  pages. 


SPENSER’S  “FAERIE  QUEENE.”  With  more  than  90  Full- 

page  Ilustrations,  besides  150  Headings  and  Tailpieces,  by  Walter  Crane.  A Limited  Edition,  on  Arnold’s  Hand-made  Paper,  large 
post  4to.,  in  Nineteen  Parts,  ios.  6d.  net  each  Part.  No  odd  Parts  supplied  separately.  The  Text  (which  has  been  collated  from  Four 
Editions,  including  that  of  1590)  is  edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise. 

BOOKS  I.  to  V.,  31s.  6d.  each  ; cloth,  34s.  each. 

PART  XVI.,  with  4 Full-page  Designs,  5 Canto  Headings,  and  3 Tailpieces. 

PART  XIX.,  completing  the  work,  will  be  published  early  in  November.  The  Drawings  for  this  work  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Exhibition,  New  Gallery,  Regent  Street,  in  October. 

NEW  WORKS  BY  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE. 

Will  be  published  early  in  October. 

THE  STORY  of  MY  LIFE,  1834  to  1870:  being  Recollections 

of  Places,  People,  and  Conversations,  extracted  chiefly  from  Letters  and  Journals.  Illustrated  with  18  Portraits  in  Photogravure,  and 
144  Woodcuts,  in  3 vols.,  31s.  6d. 

Will  be  published  at  the  end  of  October. 

THE  RI VI ERAS.  A small  Volume  uniform  with  “ Florence” 

and  “ Venice.”  Illustrated  with  over  60  Woodcuts  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth  limp,  3s.  About  200  pages. 


“AS  OTHERS  SEE  US.”  A Series  of 

Volumes,  edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  giving  Impressions  of  England 
and  of  English  Life  by  various  Continental  Authors. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  5s.  each. 

1.  THE  ENGLAND  of  TO-DAY.  (Letters 

of  a Traveller.)  From  the  Portuguese  of  Oliveira  Martins. 
Translated  by  C.  J.  Willdey. 

2.  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL.  (Life  and  Art 

in  London.)  From  the  French  of  Gabriel  Mourey.  Translated 
by  Georgina  Latimer.  Other  Volumes  to  follow. 


CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL  : Recollections  of 

Lamb,  Coleridge,  and  Leigh  Hunt.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson.  With  about  40  Illustrations  of  the 
“ Bluecoat  School  " Buildings  at  different  periods,  and  other  objects 
of  interest  connected  therewith.  Crown  8vo. , cloth,  6s. 


YE  SECOND  BOOK  of  NURSERY  RHYMES. 

Pictured  by  Paul  Woodroffe  ; set  to  New  Music  by  Joseph 
Moorat  ; and  with  a Preface  by  Theo  Marzials.  In  about  50 
designed  pages,  Medium  4to. , 6s. 

NEARLY  READY. 

THE  HISTORY  of  HENRY  ESMOND.  By 

W.  M.  Thackeray.  A New  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Joseph  Jacobs  ; and  about  70  Illustrations  by  T.  H.  Robinson. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt  top  or  edges,  6s.  ( Masterpieces  of  English 

Fiction  Series.) 

NEARLY  READY. 

GOLDSMITH’S  COMEDIES.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Joseph  Jacobs,  and  24  Full-page  Drawings  by  Chris 
Hammond.  Crown  8vo. , cloth,  gilt  top  or  edges,  6s.  ( Masterpieces 

of  English  Fiction  Series.) 


RUSKIN  HOUSE,  CHARING-CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON. 


REGISTERED  AS  A NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  & Co.,  5 New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Offic 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  26  September,  1896. 
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NOTES. 

WHEN  reading  Mr.  Asquith’s  speech  to  his  con- 
stituents one  realizes  how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
lawyer  to  become  a power  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  the  Englishman’s  natural  love  of  routine  is 
heightened  in  the  lawyer  by  a long  training  in  the 
careful  observance  of  precedents.  The  barrister  who 
practises  assiduously  is  almost  certain  to  develop  into  a 
pedant.  And  the  House  of  Commons,  made  up  of  men 
of  the  most  various  opinions  and  set  in  tune  with  the 
perpetually  fluctuating  opinions  of  the  people,  is  of 
all  assemblies  the  least  tolerant  of  pedantry.  First  of 
all,  Mr.  Asquith  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  his  successor  in  the  office  of  Home  Secretary  had 
released  the  four  dynamiters  for  purely  medical  reasons. 
“ Speaking  with  a full  sense  of  responsibility,”  he  de- 
clares that  when  he  left  office,  in  June  1895,  “there 
was  not  in  any  one  of  the  cases  any  ground  which  . . . 
would  have  justified  me,  for  medical  reasons,  in  setting 
free  any  one  of  the  men  who  have  recently  been 
liberated.” 

This  sweeping,  yet  precise,  statement  is  manifestly 
unnecessary  and  invidious,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
applies  to  June  1895,  and  not  to  August  1896.  Diseases 
have  time  to  develop  in  an  imprisonment  of  more  than 
a year.  But  Mr.  Asquith  tempts  us  to  go  further  than 
this  and  convict  him  of  inhuman  callousness  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  admissions.  Of  the  four 
convicts  released  by  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley 
in  1896,  two  at  least  had  lost  their  reason — White- 
head  and  Gallagher.  Is  it  credible,  we  ask,  that 
no  .symptom  of  mental  breakdown  had  shown  itself 
in  either  of  these  cases  even  before  June  1895  ? Here 
is  Mr.  Asquith’s  admission  as  reported  in  the  “Times” 
of  2 October:  “In  the  case  of  one  of  the  men  who 
has  recently  been  released,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
specialists  in  mental  disease  to  be  found  in  this  country 
were  specially  sent  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  his 
mind.”  And  the  eminent  specialists  no  doubt  reported 
that  the  poor  creature  could  stand  yet  another  turn  of  the 
screw,  and  the  event  has  shown  them  to  be  mistaken. 

We  should  have  thought  that  this  bare  fact  would 
have  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Asquith  to  question 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley’s  good  faith.  Think  of  it. 
Before  June  1895  Mr.  Asquith  was  well  aware  not  only 
that  the  mind  of  one  of  his  prisoners  was  breaking 
down,  but  also  that  our  convict  system  itself  was 
frightfully  rigorous,  needing,  indeed,  the  introduction 
of  elasticity  (the  phrase  is  Mr.  Asquith’s)  to  “ bring 
it  into  more  complete  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  humanity  and  common  sense.”  We  do 
not  envy  Mr.  Asquith  his  lawyer-like  habit  of  mind  ; 
he  practically  admits  that  men  in  our  prisons  were 


being  driven  mad  by  inhuman  regulations,  avows 
complacently  that  he  could  find  no  reason  whatever  to 
release  them,  and  attacks  his  successor  by  insinuation 
for  having  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  common  humanity. 

And  this  same  Mr.  Asquith  is  so  excited  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  Armenians,  that  he  goes  on  the 
stump  and  declares  he  would  “ put  an  end  by  force 
to  the  misgovernment  ” of  the  Porte ; nothing  less, 
indeed,  than  the  immediate  deposition  of  the  Sultan 
will  satisfy  his  “shocked  conscience.”  It  seems  to  be 
extremely  difficult  for  a man  who  is  at  once  a lawyer 
and  a Liberal  to  talk  sense.  We  must  warn  Mr. 
Asquith  that  the  general  public  will  lose  their  respect 
for  his  brains  if  he  goes  on  in  this  manner.  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  was  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  when  he 
insisted  that  force  was  no  remedy,  that  a declara- 
tion of  war  against  Turkey  would  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  a general  massacre  of  the  Armenians.  But, 
leaving  the  measures  that  should  be  taken  on  behalf  of 
the  Armenians  to  Her  Majesty’s  responsible  advisers, 
our  point  here  is  that  it  is  a pity  Mr.  Asquith  did  not 
show  a little  more  humanity  to  the  criminals  under  his 
charge.  How  can  he  talk  of  the  hunted  Armenians 
without  a vision  of  the  poor  brute  Delaney  flying  naked 
over  the  hills  of  Kerry,  his  reason  a maniac  fear  ? 

What  Matthew  Arnold  called  “the  effusiveness  of 
the  English  middle  class  ” has  never  been  more  com- 
pletely exemplified  than  in  this  Armenian-atrocity  agita- 
tion. We  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  genuine  emotion 
which  is  the  spirit  of  the  movement,  much  less  to  criticize 
“ the  pity  for  unpitied  human  things,”  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  hopeful  characteristic  of  these  materialist  times  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  recall  the  various  phases  of  the 
agitation  without  being  convinced  of  its  unreality  and 
hypocrisy.  Animated  by  a very  natural  desire  to  out- 
strip its  rival,  the  “ Daily  News,”  the  “ Daily  Chronicle  ” 
set  the  ball  rolling  by  opening  its  columns  to  the  cant 
of  the  conventicle  ; it  followed  this  up  by  selling 
Turkish  medals  for  the  benefit  of  the  Armenian  fund, 
and  then  called  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  to  play  once  more 
his  favourite  part  of  the  modern  Peter  the  Hermit. 
Knowing  the  old  man’s  appetite  for  unmeasured  flattery, 
it  spoke  of  him  as  “ the  greatest  voice  of  the  century,” 
and  the  gross  bait  was  greedily  swallowed. 

All  this  time  the  titular  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
held  aloof  from  the  agitation,  and  warned  the  agitators 
that  to  bring  about  a European  war  would  be  a foolish 
way  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  Armenians,  and 
consequently  the  “Daily  Chronicle”  seeks  to  play  off 
Sir  William  Harcourt  against  Lord  Rosebery.  “ Sir 
William  Harcourt,”  it  tells  us,  “ has  arranged  to 
address  his  constituents  on  Monday,  5 October,  when 
an  important  pronouncement  on  the  Eastern  Question 
may  be  expected.  . . . His  sympathy  with  the  agitation 
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is  complete  and  thorough,  and  we  may  expect  to  see 
him  fully  identify  himself  with  its  aims.”  Verily, 
agitation  makes  strange  friendships.  The  “ Daily 
Chronicle  ” has  always  scorned  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
called  him  “ a swashbuckler  indeed,”  and  more  than 
hinted  that  his  want  of  principle  made  him  impossible 
as  a leader  of  high-minded  Liberals,  and  now  it  sees 
nothing  uncouth  in  his  “ thorough  and  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  agitation.”  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
hypocritical  part  played  by  a newspaper  does  not  convict 
the  agitation  itself  of  “ unreality  and  hypocrisy.”  Let  us 
see,  then,  how  far  Liberals  deceive  themselves  in  this 
matter. 

They  have  been  told  from  the  beginning  by  the  whole 
of  the  Continental  Press  that,  after  the  way  in  which 
English  statesmen  have  broken  their  word  in  regard 
to  Egypt,  no  nation  could  trust  England’s  unselfish- 
ness. Neither  Canon  MacColl  nor  any  other  agitator, 
reverend  or  lay,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  proposed  that 
we  should  evacuate  Egypt,  and  thereby  fulfil  our 
solemn  promises,  before  we  require  the  European 
peoples  again  to  believe  in  our  disinterestedness. 
The  “Daily  Chronicle”  itself  tells  us:  “The  Tsar, 
while  at  Balmoral,  has  given  those  around  him  to 
understand  that  if  England  by  some  act  would  try  to 
lighten  suspicion  his  Government  would  be  prepared  to 
concert  with  her  for  the  stern  move  which  appears 
called  for.”  And  yet,  though  Egypt  is  a burden  to  us 
rather  than  a benefit,  we  continue  to  hold  it,  risking 
every  day  that  war  which  we  will  not  face  for  the  sake 
of  humanity.  An  object-lesson  in  hypocrisy  is  what 
the  “Chronicle”  and  Price-Hughes  and  their  coad- 
jutors have  given  us. 

Arms  have  had  to  yield  to  diplomacy,  and  the  Nile 
Campaign  is  abandoned  for  the  present,  just  at  the 
moment  when  it  promised  some  definite  and  permanent 
results.  What  has  been  dene  is  not  altogether  labour 
lost  ; a rich  province  has  been  added  to  Egypt,  the 
shrinkage  of  the  power  of  the  Khalifa  has  been  proved, 
and,  above  all,  the  new  Egyptian  army  has  been  tested 
and  not  found  wanting  ; but  all  the  same  it  is  a pity 
that  the  final  “smashing”  of  a Power  that  has  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  misery  and  ruin  has  had  to  be 
postponed.  But  our  Foreign  Office  has  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire  just  now  to  run  any  unnecessary  risks,  and 
so,  as  we  have  said,  diplomacy  forbids  a further  advance. 
France  and  her  helpers  can  effectually  block  Egyptian 
finances,  and  unless  we  were  prepared  to  go  very  much 
further — to  act,  for  example,  as  France  has  acted  in 
Tunis  and  Madagascar — it  was  necessary  to  call  a halt. 
The  coming  winter  may  well  be  devoted  to  some  re- 
newed attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  absurd 
deadlock  between  the  Caisse  and  the  Egyptian  Treasury, 
for  if  it  is  decided  on  appeal  that  the  ^500,000  advanced 
for  the  war  must  be  refunded,  the  situation  may  become 
very  critical.  It  is  well  for  France  to  understand  that 
if  she  forces  England  to  pay  for  the  campaign,  England 
will  find  her  way  much  simplified  in  claiming  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  it. 

The  visit  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  to  Roumania  after 
the  ceremonial  opening  of  the  Iron  Gates  on  the  Danube 
serves  to  remind  Europe  that  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  not 
altogether  a quantile  negligeable  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Eastern  Question.  There  is  evidently  a close  and 
definite  alliance  between  Austria  and  Roumania,  an 
alliance  to  which  Servia  and  Bulgaria  may  find  it  difficult 
to  remain  indifferent.  These  countries  have,  of  course, 
strong  Russian  leanings,  but  with  Roumania  on  her 
side  Austria  could  effectively  isolate  them.  The  Triple 
Alliance  is  in  a bad  way,  and  some  entirely  new  grouping 
of  the  Powers  may  be  sprung  on  us  before  we  are  much 
older.  Austria’s  difficulties,  internal  and  external,  are 
very  great,  and  she  seems  to  grow  more  and  more  tired 
of  being  made  the  catspaw  of  Germany,  while  Italy, 
too,  sees  little  profit  in  the  present  situation.  If  Francis 
Joseph  were  a young  man  or  had  a capable  successor, 
there  might  be  a great  future  for  the  country  which  has 
had  such  splendid  success  in  the  administration  of 
Bosnia  ; but  South  Germany  does  not  grow  Hohen- 
zollerns  or  Bismarcks. 


The  butler  who  flung  the  silver  and  plate  of  the 
nouveau  riche  down  several  flights  of  stairs  to  make 
them  look  like  old  was,  after  all,  but  the  menial  manager 
of  a mushroom  vulgarian.  We  expected  better  things 
from  the  managers  of  the  Third  Republic,  and  above 
all  from  those  among  them  who  are  responsible  for  its 
ethical  and  aesthetical  bearing  towards  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world.  Amidst  all  the  grovelling,  the  “ care- 
fully prepared  enthusiasm  ” in  view  of  Nicholas  II. ’s 
visit,  we  expected  the  clergy  of  the  capital  to  preserve 
its  dignity.  But  its  members  are  also  going  to  join  the 
masquerade.  Only  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Paris 
will  wear  the  vestments  appropriate  to  his  high  office. 
The  chapter  and  minor  priests  of  Notre  Dame  will  be 
disguised — there  is  no  other  word  for  it — as  abbds  of 
the  old  regime.  Assuredly  a strange  disguise  to  adopt. 
When,  after  the  Revolution,  the  Abb4  Delille  sought 
refuge  in  London,  he  brought  with  him  a “niece.” 
“ Puisque  vous  avez  choisi  votre  niece,  vous  auriez  pu 
la  mieux  choisir,”  remarked  a fellow-refugee.  We  are 
inclined  to  say  the  same  to  the  clergy  of  Notre  Dame 
with  regard  to  their  dress,  the  erstwhile  wearers  of 
which  represent  even  to  the  most  lenient  student  of 
French  history  everything  that  is  vile,  corrupt,5  and 
worthless  under  the  ancien  regime. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  a suitable  costume  for 
President  Faure  .has  not  been  so  easily  solved.  Not 
being  a soldier,  he  has  had  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
figuring  in  a cocked  hat,  plumes  and  feathers,  and  jack 
boots.  Nay,  more,  he  is  to  be  debarred  from  riding  by 
the  side  of  the  august  visitor  on  horseback,  “lest  his 
equestrian  appearance  should  give  rise  to  awkward 
questions  of  precedence,”  especially  at  the  review  at 
Chalons.  The  chief  magistrate,  who  by  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  “disposes  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
country,  but  cannot  declare  war  without  1' assentiment 
prealable  of  the  two  Chambers,”  is  to  be  relegated  to  a 
carriage,  lest  perchance  his  steed,  unacquainted  with 
nice  distinctions,  should  advance  by  a pace  or  so  before 
that  of  Saussier  or  Mercier,  and  thus  impair  the 
prestige  of  the  army.  Truly,  the  Bourbons  are  not 
the  only  ones  in  France  “ qui  n’ont  rien  appris,  ni 
rien  oublie.”  The  same  silly  objections  were  started 
in  1848,  after  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  President 
of  the  Second  Republic.  “ He  could  not  wear  the 
uniform  of  a general  officer,”  the  army  said,  “be- 
cause he  was  not  a soldier.”  Hortense’s  son,  who 
knew  that  he  showed  to  his  best  advantage  on  horse- 
back, settled  the  knotty  point  by  adopting  the  dress  of 
a general  officer  of  the  National  Guard,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  Thiers. 

The  Tynan  affair  is  fizzling  out,  and  it  seems  pretty 
clear  now  that  the  Government  have  neither  evidence 
enough  for  extradition  nor  for  a conviction  if  the 
prisoners  were  handed  over.  Except  in  the  possible 
case  of  Bell,  nothing  has  been  done  “ on  British 
territory,”  as  the  Act  requires.  It  .is  just  possible,  of 
course,  that  the  police  knew  this  all  along,  and  that  by 
the  raid  and  seizure  of  papers  and  letters  they  have 
gained  all  they  wanted  for  the  present.  Some  one  of 
the  four  has  probably  been  giving  information  to  the 
police — it  is  about  the  usual  proportion  of  informers  in 
Irish  “ plots,”  and  the  archives  at  Scotland  Yard  have 
been  enriched  with  a few  more  lists  of  names.  The 
only  practical  result  that  is  likely  to  be  gained  by  the 
arrest  and  exposure  of  these  drunken  loafers  is  that 
sooner  or  later  the  decent  Irish  in  America  must  dis- 
cover what  fools  they  are  to  go  on  raising  money  for 
the  benefit  of  a lazy  gang  of  criminals,  some  of  whom 
are  earning  steady  wages  as  informers,  and  all  of  whom 
are  “ frauds  ” of  the  first  water. 

As  regards  Ireland  itself,  whom  these  scoundrels  are 
doing  their  best  to  discredit,  two  very  interesting  items 
of  news  have  appeared  in  the  Dublin  newspapers  this 
week.  The  first  is  that  the  old  historic  room  in  Upper 
O’Connell  Street,  in  which  the  Land  League  held  its 
meetings,  and  which  the  National  League  continued  to 
hold  till  recently,  has  been  given  up  and  becomes  the 
property  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association.  We  could  not  have  wished  it  a 
better  fate ; it  has  long  been  clear  that  a body  without 
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branches  or  revenue  could  not  go  on  much  longer,  and 
so  the  house  in  which  many  “plans”  were  hatched 
and  where  the  “ mice  ” destroyed  so  many  com- 
promising documents  will  be  given  over  to  tea  and 
muffins  and  tracts.  The  other  item  of  news  is  that  the 
London  office  of  the  Irish  Unionist  Alliance  is  to  be 
closed.  Shades  of  Houston  and  Pigott,  “ Ballyhooley,” 
and  Colonel  Saunderson,  what  are  we  coming  to  ? We 
confess  we  are  heartily  glad  of  both  pieces  of  informa- 
tion. It  was  a hot  fight  while  it  lasted  ; but  it  is  all 
over  now,  shouting  included,  and  Irishmen  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  will,  it  is  hoped,  find 
some  better  employment  in  the  future  than  tearing  each 
other  to  pieces  for  the  amusement  of  the  unsym- 
pathetic Saxon. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  squabble  about  Anglican 
Orders.  If  they  depend  upon  the  living  Pope,  and 
obedience  to  him,  of  course  they  are  not  valid  ; and  why 
should  not  His  Holiness  say  so?  If  they  do  not 
depend  upon  his  good  or  evil  will,  then  what  does  his 
episcopal  opinion  matter?  The  Pope’s  bull  simply 
refers  the  subject  to  the  vexed  question  of  Papal 
authority.  “ We  put  certain  words  into  the  Ordinal  in 
the  tenth  century.  You  put  them  out  again  in  the 
sixteenth  : your  Ordinal  is  invalid.”  Of  course  it  is  the 
old  question  again  as  to  what  the  chairman  may  do 
and  may  not  do  ; but  it  is  a pity  to  fight  on  side  issues. 

In  the  East  Central  district  a melancholy  series  of 
exhibitions  is  in  progress  just  now.  As  a result  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  circular  to  the  Colonies,  samples  of 
foreign  goods  which  compete  in  the  Colonies  with 
English  merchandise  are  being  sent  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  Office  forwards  them  to  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Chamber  shows  them 
to  all  who  care  for  object-lessons  in  foreign  competition. 
The  first  batch  of  exhibits  comprised  articles  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  visitor  was  shown  scissors  made 
in  Germany  at  fifteenpence  a dozen,  and  moleskin 
trousers,  also  made  in  Germany,  at  fifteenpence  a pair  ! 
It  is  pleasanter  not  to  think  of  the  conditions  under 
which  these  articles  must  have  been  produced  : that  is 
Germany’s  affair.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  whether 
we  shall  continue  to  permit  this  vile  trade  to  sap  our 
own  manufactures  in  our  own  Colonies.  The  present 
show  at  Botolph  House  is  of  samples  from  Victoria. 
Not  the  least  interesting  of  its  features  is  a box  of 
stearine  candles  made  in  Holland.  On  the  package, 
beside  this  announcement,  appears  the  name  of  the 
Dutch  manufacturers  and  the  description  “ Contractors 
for  the  British  Admiralty.”  A pleasant  irony  about 
this  which  one  cannot  but  admire. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  mistake  in  pinning  his  faith  to  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  threatened  to  thwart  his  railway  and 
steamship  plans  in  connexion  with  Canada,  as  the  new 
Premier  naturally  felt  sore  at  the  Colonial  Secretary’s 
ostentatious  patronage  of  his  defeated  rival.  But  he 
seems  to  have  been  making  it  all  right  again  during  his 
American  visit.  The  whole  question  was  threshed  out  in 
a long  conference  with  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  when  Sir  Richard  comes  to  England  in  a 
few  weeks  he  will  be  able  to  bring  the  assent  of  the 
Dominion  Government  to  at  least  the  outlines  of  a plan 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Colonial  Office,  which  is 
inclined  to  act  liberally  in  the  matter.  It  is,  perhaps,  as 
well  that  no  hasty  decision  was  arrived  at,  as  we  are 
moving  towrards  another  period  of  rapid  development 
in  Atlantic  travel.  Orders  have  been  placed  in  Belfast 
for  two  new  vessels  that  are  intended  to  surpass  every- 
thing afloat  as  the  “ Majestic”  and  the  “Teutonic” 
surpassed  the  ocean-liners  of  their  time.  The  “ Cam- 
pania ” and  “ Lucania”  will  be  hard  to  beat,  but  the 
Queen’s  Island  means  to  try,  and  it  is  understood  that 
when  the  new  Canadian  steamers  come  to  be  built, 
they  must  be  on  the  lines  of  the  best  in  the  market. 

Some  sort  of  Pasteur  Institute  is  to  be  set  up  in 
India,  and  the  local  patriots  of  different  provinces  are 
putting  forward  eager  claims  to  the  honour  of  affording 
it  a home.  The  leading  competitors  are  the  Punjab 
and  Bengal.  The  hill  station  Kasauli,  on  the  way  up 
from  Kalka  to  Simla,  is  regarded  by  the  champions  of 
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the  Five  Rivers  as  an  ideal  situation — handy  to  the 
plains  and  yet  endurable  all  the  year  round  for  the 
scientists.  But  Bengal  replies  by  tempting  the  bacterio- 
logists with  the  offer  of  some  peculiar  and  loathsome 
diseases  of  which  it  has  the  entire  monopoly — kala-azar 
and  beri-beri.  Perhaps  we  may  be  wisely  content  to 
think  of  them  by  those  mysterious  names  rather  than 
inquire  more  closely  into  their  nature.  True,  answers 
the  Punjab,  we  do  not  deny  the  attractions  of  kala-azar, 
but,  after  all,  we  do  a much  more  important  business  in 
typhoid  than  Bengal,  and  we  are  much  better  off  for 
mad  dogs.  As  for  cholera,  what  part  of  India  is  likely 
to  run  short  of  the  common  bacillus  ? It  is  a leading 
article  all  over  the  country. 

Like  the  revolt  in  Cuba,  the  Philippine  insurrection 
shows  signs  of  dragging  along  interminably  ; and  as  in 
both  cases  we  are  dependent  on  Madrid  for  information, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  are  the  actual  facts  either  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  or  the  position  secured  by 
the  insurgents.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  how- 
ever, we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  the  primary 
cause  is  sheer  misgovernment.  None  but  he  who  has 
experienced  it  can  realize  the  extent  to  which  misgovern- 
ment and  corruption  extend  in  a place  like  Manila. 
Shipmasters  find  it  impossible  even  to  land  their  goods 
there  unless  a system  of  bribery  is  entered  upon  which 
reaches  from  the  lowest  subordinate  to  the  highest 
official.  If  this  method  of  doing  business  is  resented, 
a most  elaborate  system  of  fines  is  brought  into  opera- 
tion, and  vessels  have  sometimes  been  mulcted  in 
thousands  of  dollars  before  the  authorities  have  let 
them  go. 

The  legitimate  fines  are  bad  enough  in  all  conscience. 
If  the  cargo  landed  does  not  tally  exactly  with  the 
number  of  packages  on  the  manifest,  a fine  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  package  is  imposed,  whether  the 
error  is  one  of  deficiency  or  excess.  On  Sundays  or 
Saints’  days — and  the  latter  are  exceedingly  numerous — 
the  vessel  must  not  only  lie  idle  in  harbour,  but  must 
“dress  ship”  out  of  compliment  to  the  Church,  other- 
wise another  fine  of  a hundred  dollars  is  imposed. 
Should  a captain  for  some  urgent  reason  desire  to  load 
or  discharge  cargo  or  take  in  coals  on  a Sunday,  he 
must  make  application,  not  to  the  Governor-General, 
who  is  without  power  to  grant  a permit,  but  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Manila  ; and  if  the  latter  dignitary 
approves  of  the  humble  petition  presented  to  him,  which 
must  set  forth  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  then  a 
permit  will  graciously  be  issued,  for  which  the  petitioner 
must  pay  a fee  of  five  hundred  dollars.  And  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  administration,  which  is  founded 
on  corruption  and  exists  by  virtue  of  a universal  system 
of  “squeeze.”  Those  who  desire  to  observe  the  evils 
of  a sacerdotal  form  of  government  cannot  do  better 
than  pay  a visit  to  Manila,  where  priests  have  a voice 
in  every  department  and  practically  exercise  supreme 
control.  This  explains  why  monasteries  are  singled 
out  by  the  insurgents  for  attack.  Monks  and  priests 
are  regarded  simply  as  emissaries  of  the  Government, 
and  therefore  responsible  for  its  misdeeds. 

The  Norwegians  are  progressing.  Theyhave  now  got 
as  far  as  a separate  flag,  and  total  and  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Union  with  Sweden  is  called  for  by  an  increasing 
Nationalist  party.  They  have  annoyed  the  Swedes  be- 
yond expression  by  reducing  the  Norwegian  contribu- 
tion to  the  income  of  King  Oscar,  who  is  idolized  in 
Sweden.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Swedes  will  not 
allow  Norway  to  separate  without  a war.  But  though 
Sweden  is  of  course  far  richer  than  Norway,  and  has 
twice  as  many  soldiers,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  subdue  a nation  of  mountaineers  like  the  Norwe- 
gians. Russia  might  interfere,  not  for  the  first  time, 
in  Scandinavian  politics  ; and  a Russianized  Norway 
would  be  a far  more  serious  thing  for  Great  Britain  than 
a Muscovite  Turkey. 

The  Conservative  and  Unionist  electors  of  St. 
George’s  and  Wapping  division  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
presented  Mr.  Harry  Marks  with  a service  of  plate  the 
other  night  as  a recognition  of  his  services  to  the  party 
in  fighting  Mr.  Benn  both  at  the  poll  and  in  the  Law 
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Courts,  and  beating  his  opponent  in  both  places.  The 
actual  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Ritchie, 
M.P.,  which  might  have  aroused  some  curious  reflec- 
tions in  those  Conservative  and  Unionist  electors  who 
attended  the  function.  For  it  was  chiefly  the  evidence 
Mr.  Marks  gave  before  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  s Com- 
mission that  destroyed  the  old  Metropolitan  ;Board  of 
Works,  and  when  Mr.  Ritchie’s  Bill  was  passed,  Mr. 
Marks  was  elected  to  the  first  London  County  Council 
as  member  for  Marylebone  by  a majority  of  500  over 
Lord  Farrer.  Four  years  later,  in  1892,  Mr.  Ritchie 
lost  St.  George’s,  which  had  always  been  a Conserva- 
tive stronghold,  by  400  votes.  In  1895  Mr.  Marks  won 
it  back  by  a majority  of  eleven,  and  in  the  subsequent 
legal  proceedings  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  thrashed 
his  opponent,  Mr.  Benn,  who  is  now  not  even  an  elector 
in  the  division  for  which  he  would  fain  sit  as  member 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Baron  Louis  Gerhard  de  Geer,  who  died  last  week  at 
Thanaskog,  his  eldest  son’s  country  house,  was  the  most 
prominent  statesman  and  the  most  eminent  historian  of 
the  Sweden  of  our  day.  Swedish  politics  take  no  very 
leading  place  in  European  affairs,  but  it  requires  a cool 
head  to  balance  them  between  Russian  and  German  in- 
terests on  the  one  hand  and  Norwegian  arrogance  on 
the  other.  This  Baron  de  Geer  helped  to  do  for  forty-two 
years,  during  seventeen  of  which  he  was  actually  Prime 
Minister,  having  led  the  Government  with  success 
through  the  long  and  critical  administration  which  lasted 
from  *1858  to  1870.  He  was  Premier  again  in  1871,  and 
from  1875  to  1880,  when  he  definitely  withdrew  from 
political  life,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  writing 
instead  of  making  history.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
Eighteen  of  the  Swedish  Academy  since  1862. . A few 
years  ago  he  published  his  Memoirs,  the  most  interest- 
ing book  of  its  kind  that  has  of  recent  years  been  pub- 
lished in  Scandinavia.  By  the  death  of  Baron  de  Geer, 
Sweden  is  undoubtedly  deprived  of  her  most  eminent 
citizen. 

Publishing  by  plebiscite— that  is  the  very  latest  thing 
in  the  “literary”  world.  A firm  of  publishers,  having 
just  issued  the  hundredth  volume  of  one  of  its 
“ Libraries,”  invites  the  purchasing  public  to  say.  what 
the  hundred-and-first  volume  shall  be.  The  publishers 
will  give  the  preference,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  ‘ ‘ classic  ” 
which  receives  most  recommendations.  The  idea  is  not 
a bad  one— from  the  publishers’  point  , of  view.  What 
a lot  of  anxiety  and  loss  might  be  avoided  by  our  book 
producers  if  they  could  see  their  way  to  carrying  to 
perfection  the  plebiscite  system  ! The  art  of  publishing 
would  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  form.  “Would  you 
like  another  ‘kail-yard’  story?”.  “Could  you  stand 
another  poem  by  Sir  Lewis  Morris  ? ” “ Shall  we  beg 

Miss  Corelli  to  give  us  her  next  volume?”  “Would 
you  like  another  romance  by  Anthony  Hope?  ” If  the 
publishers  could  only  get  direct  answers  to  simple 
questions  like  these,  what  a happy  and  prosperous  life 
they  would  lead  ! 

The  bitterest  enemy  of  a great  man  or  great  woman 
of  letters  is  the  creature  who  brings  to  light  a writer’s 
discarded  work.  “ His  best  he  gave,  his  worst  he 
kept”:  it  ought  to  be  left  to  a literary  man  or 
woman  to  say  which,  and  how  much,  of  his  or  her 
products  shall  be  given  finally  to  the  world.  There 
should  be  some  respect  for  the  dead.  The  fact  that  a 
writer  leaves  manuscripts  behind  him  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  printed  and  circulated..  They  may  be 
utterly  unworthy  of  him,  and  tend  to  minimize  his  tame 
and  influence.  We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by 
the  announcement  of  a new  edition  of  “ The  Works  of 
the  Brontes.”  In  this  we  read,  “Valuable  copyright 
matter,  furnished  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Nicholls,  the 
husband  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  will  be  included.”.  Well, 
let  us  hope  the  “matter”  will  be  “valuable”  indeed. 
It  will  not  be  so  simply  because  it  was  penned  by 
Charlotte,  or  Emily,  or  Anne  ; it  might  represent  the 
writer  at  her  worst.  At  any  rate,  let  lovers  of  literature 
be  upon  their  guard.  The  Bronte  sisters  are  in  their 
graves  ; and  nobody  has  any  right  to  publish  manu- 
script work  of  theirs  which  would  in  any  way  impair 
their  reputation. 


RUSSIA’S  VASSAL. 

LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  whatever  his  merits 
as  an  administrator,  has  not  hitherto  earned  the 
reputation  of  summing  up  a situation  in  a sentence.  It 
is  a dangerous  gift  ; for  an  epigram  is  sometimes  the 
condensation  of  sciolism,  and  is  seldom  more  than  half 
the  truth.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  sum  up  the 
situation  in  Eastern  Europe  with  more  terse  accuracy 
and  startling  frankness  than  Lord  George  Hamilton 
has  done.  An  Ealing  correspondent  had  evidently  been 
teasing  his  member  with  the  commonplace  arguments 
about  the  danger  of  a Russianized  Turkey.  Somewhat 
tartly,  but  very  much  to  the  point,  his  lordship  writes,. 
“The  Sultan  now  is  practically  a vassal  of  Russia, 
The  dissolution  of  Turkey  must  aggrandize  Russia,  and 
Turkey  cannot  be  kept  together.  Such  is  the  situation. 

It  is  indeed  the  situation,  and  put  before  us  by  no  other 
member  of  the  Cabinet  than  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  our  Indian  Empire  that  we 
have  always  been  assured  that  Russia  must  at  all  costs 
be  kept  away  from  Constantinople.  And  here  we.  have 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  calmly  informing  us 
that  Russia  is  already  there,  or  that  her  getting  there  is 
only  a matter  of  time  ! The  Sultan  practically  a vassa 
of  Russia  ! Such  language  is  enough  to  make  Lord 
Beaconsfield  turn  in  his  grave— especially  coming  from 
one  of  his  favourite  young  men — and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  has  marked  and  is  now  in- 
wardly digesting  it.  , . , . 

This  oasis  of  truth  in  the  desert  of  platitudes  and 
deceits  with  which  our  statesmen  habitually  mystify  the 
nation  on  the  subject  of  foreign  politics  is  most  refresh- 
ing. The  statement  may  be  undiplomatic,  but  it  is 
undeniable,  and  it  is  substantially  the  view  of  the 
Eastern  Question  which  was  taken  in  this  Review  long- 
before  the  Armenian  massacres.  If  a man  was  asked 
what  he  would  like  his  adversary  to.  do,  he  would 
answer,  if  possessed  of  far-seeing  ability,  “Let  my 
enemy  add  to  his  responsibilities  and  increase  his  vulner- 
ability.” That  is  precisely  what  Russia  will  do  by  the 
occupation  of  Constantinople.  The  Russification  of 
Turkey  will  enormously  increase  the  responsibilities  ot 
the  Tsar’s  Government.  If  the  Sultan  cannot  govern 
his  subjects  because  of  the  distance  between  the  centre 
and  the  extremities,  it  may.  be  anticipated  that  the 
St  Petersburg  bureaucracy  will  not  find  the  task  to  be 
child’s  play.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advance  of  Russia 
to  the  Bosphorus  will  make  her,  from  a maritime  point 
of  view,  more  accessible.  Great  Britain  will,  at  all 
events,  be  able  to  catch  hold  of  Russia  by  . the  foot  ; 
in  other  words,  the  vulnerability  of  Russia  will  be 
increased.  Of  course  the  power  of  Russia  would 
also  be  increased,  but  her  power  as  regards  Austria 
and  Germany,  not  as  regards  England.  It  is  for  the 
Triple  Alliance  to  object  to  the  Russification  of  lurkey, 
but  surely  not  for  Great  Britain.  We  have  said  before, 
and  we  say  it  again,  that,  next  to  Russia,  the  European 
Power  most  vitally  interested  in  the  partition  of  Turkey 
is  Austria;  and,  if  those  two  Powers  can  come  to  terms, 
it  is  not  for  Great  Britain  to  interpose  her  authoritative 
“Nay.”  What  sort  of  understanding  Lord  Salisbury 
has  come  to  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Balmoral 
we  do  not  know.  The  photographer  may  have  had 
prior  claims  to  the  Prime  Minister  upon  the  attention 
of  our  Imperial  visitor.  We  can  only  grope  our  way  in 
these  high  matters  by  the  light  of  an  occasional  flash 
from  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  like  Lord  George 
Hamilton.  But  it  does  seem  as  if  our  public  men,  aye 
and  the  public  too,  had  learnt  something  from  the 
history  of  the  last  fifty  years.  The  criminal  blunder  ot 
the  Crimean  war  is  not  to  be  repeated,  and  apparently 
no  Great  Power  exactly  sees  why  it  should  fight  for  the 
Armenians.  Once  we  descend  from  the  region  ot 
music-hall  heroics  and  chapel  morality  to  the  level  o 
common-sense,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  the  Great 
Powers  most  concerned  should  not  “ deal  with  one 
another  on  the  Eastern  Question. 

JAPAN  AS  A COLONIAL  POWER. 

THE  appointment  of  Count  Okuma  as  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister  draws  attention  to. the  position 
the  “new  Power”  is  taking  up  in  foreign  politics. 
Count  Okuma  is  the  leader  of  the  school  of  Japanese 
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politicians  who  stand  for  a “strong  foreign  policy,” 
and  denounce  the  retrocession  of  Liao-tung  as  a 
cowardly  surrender  to  Russia  and  her  allies,  France  and 
Germany.  They  were  “for  Peking  and  beyond” 
during  the  late  war,  and  magnified  the  successes  of  the 
army  over  undisciplined  hordes  of  Chinese  into  great 
and  glorious  victories.  One  of  the  newspapers  of  this 
party  even  urged,  quite  recently,  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  Japan,  “ like  a petty  thief,”  to  wait  until 
the  European  nations  were  engaged  in  internecine  con- 
flict before  setting  out  to  conquer  Asia,  or  even  before 
she  “unfurled  her  banners  in  the  broad  fields  of 
Europe,”  and  marched  forward  to  victory  over  the  effete 
civilization  of  the  West  ; and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  with  a considerable  section  of  the  population  an 
aggressive  policy  would  be  exceedingly  popular. 
Okuma  is,  however,  too  clever  a man  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  any  such  claptrap,  and  it  is  therefore 
scarcely  likely  that  Japan  during  his  tenure  of  office 
will  set  out  to  conquer  the  world.  He  and  his  party 
havetq  take  into  consideration  that  even  if  the  Japanese 
prove  a conquering  race — a question  which  is  scarcely 
decided  by  the  recent  war — they  no  more  possess  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  good  colonists  than  do  the 
French.  As  coolies  on  plantations  in  Hawaii,  working 
under  similar  conditions  to  those  prevailing  in  their 
own  country,  the  Japanese  have  met  with  a certain 
amount  of  success,  having  been  protected  from  the 
competition  of  Chinese  ; but  they  have  failed  to  make 
way  on  the  Californian  coast  or  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  conditions  are  different,  and  several  hundred 
imported  into  Fiji  a year  or  two  ago  had  to  be  sent 
back  almost  immediately,  because  of  the  shocking 
mortality  among  them  due  to  the  climate.  In  all  these 
places  the  Japanese  were  working  as  labourers  under 
various  forms  of  government,  but  the  result  is  no  more 
satisfactory  to  the  /‘forward”  school,  where  the 
Japanese  themselves  have  partial  or  complete  control. 
In  Korea,  with  a climate  very  similar  to  their  own, 
the  Japanese  were  fairly  successful  as  merchants  until, 
as  a result  of  the  late  war,  the  administration  of  the 
country  was  attempted  from  Tokio.  Then  they  be- 
came arrogant  and  insolent  towards  the  natives,  bearing 
themselves  as  conquerors,  and  excited  such  animosity 
and  hatred  that  the  latest  insurrection  in  that  insurrec- 
tion-ridden country  was  directed  almost  entirely  against 
the  Japanese  colonists. 

In  Formosa,  where  the  Japanese  have  supreme  con- 
trol, the  island  has  been  in  a chronic  state  of  insurrec- 
tion from  the  time  the  Japanese  set  foot  upon  it.  One 
revolt  is  no  sooner  suppressed  than  another  breaks  out, 
with  the  result  that  trade  and  commerce  are  in  a state 
of  complete  chaos.  Instead  of  attempting  conciliation 
the  Japanese  have  endeavoured  to  dragoon  everybody — 
the  foreign  merchant,  the  Chinese  compradore,  the 
Hakka  of  the  lowlands,  and  the  savage  in  the  hills.  The 
officials  sent  down  from  Tokio  to  administer  the  country 
are  of  the  most  inferior  type — the  pay  being  poor  and 
the  licit  emoluments  trifling — and  some  of  them  have 
been  openly  charged  by  Japanese  papers  with  volun- 
teering for  exile  in  order  to  escape  payment  of  their 
debts.  One  journal  remarked,  indeed,  that  when  a new 
appointment  was  gazetted  the  question  generally  asked 
concerning  the  official  was  not  “ What  are  his  qualifica- 
tions ? ” but  “How  much  does  he  owe?”  and  those 
who  know  the  chronic  impecuniosity  of  the  Japanese 
official  will  not  find  this  a surprising  statement.  The 
result  is  what  might  be  expected.  A merchant  of  long 
experience  in  Formosa  recently  wrote  that  “ Japan’s 
real  enemy  here  is  not  the  foreigner  or  his  compradore, 
but  the  petty  Japanese  official,  full  of  arrogance,  prone 
to  chicanery,  bound  tightly  with  red  tape,  and  entirely 
lacking  in  common  sense.” 

On  the  Japanese  assuming  control  of  the  island  the 
Governor  General  issued  a proclamation,  stating  that 
all  existing  rights  would  be  respected  ; but,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  Japanese  administrators  were  no  sooner 
established  in  their  offices  than  they  began  to  harass  the 
Chinese  compradores,  the  foreign  merchants  and  all  in 
their  employ.  For  example,  a most  stringent  set  of  regu- 
lations was  issued  regarding  the  manufacture  of  camphor, 
which  industry  was  originally  established  by  foreign 
merchants  under  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty  ; 
and  without  any  notice  being  given  the  manufacture 


was  altogether  stopped  for  the  time  being.  Not 
content  with  this,  a number  of  Chinese  compradores 
were  arrested  on  charges  of  breaking  the  regulations  ; 
bail  was  absolutely  refused,  though  the  British  Consul 
is  said  to  have  applied  personally  ; and  after  being 
kept  under  arrest  for  several  days  these  employes  of 
foreign  firms  were  released  on  paying  a fine  of  $300 
each,  without,  it  is  alleged,  there  being  any  form  of 
trial.  It  is  also  alleged,  on  authority  which  can  hardly 
be  disputed,  that  at  the  very  time  these  Chinese  com- 
pradores were  being  punished  for  breaking  the  regula- 
tions, a syndicate  of  Japanese  officials  was  secretly 
purchasing  the  camphor  and  sending  it  surreptitiously 
out  of  the  country.  In  another  case,  a Japanese 
local  magistrate,  having  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  camphor  merchants,  stopped  all  making  of  camphor 
by  the  persons  then  engaged  in  the  work,  his  project 
being  to  dispose  of  the  confiscated  stoves  to  the 
merchants  in  collusion  with  whom  he  was  acting. 
Moreover,  heavy  taxes  are  being  placed  on  camphor 
and  sugar,  the  two  main  staples  of  Formosa,  hamper- 
ing trade  and  limiting  production,  thus  drying  up  the 
very  sources  of  revenue.  Partly  the  object  is  to  force 
Formosan  trade  to  find  an  outlet  through  Japan,  draw- 
back certificates  being  issued  by  which  goods  landed  in 
Japan  are  made  free  of  duty  ; but  the  result  as  regards 
certain  staples,  such  as  camphor,  which  has  its  market 
in  Hongkong,  is  to  seriously  embarrass  the  merchants, 
who  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  compete  with  the 
camphor  produced  elsewhere.  The  Chinese  authorities 
have  frequently  been  accused  of  hampering  trade, 
but  in  pursuing  such  tactics  as  are  here  set  forth  the 
Japanese  are  open  to  the  charge  of  being  engaged  in 
its  destruction.  Such  a policy  will  in  the  end  recoil 
upon  the  State  which  now  governs  Formosa ; but, 
poetic  justice  though  this  may  be,  it  will  prove  of  little 
satisfaction  to  merchants  who  are  ruined. 

As  to  the  charges  made  against  the  Japanese  soldiers 
of  committing  outrages  and  excesses  of  the  most 
shocking  kind  when  suppressing  insurrections,  it  is  to 
be  feared  they  are  only  too  true.  A Japanese  paper, 
the  “Yorodzu  Choho,”  attempts  to  justify  them  by 
asking: — “And,  pray,  what  have  the  Anglo-Saxons 
done  under  like  circumstances  ? Where  are  the  Tas- 
manians ? How  many  ‘ black  fellows  ’ and  Maoris 
are  alive  to-day  ? Where  are  the  wretched  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  along  the  eastern  littoral  of  British  North 
America?  Where  the  Hurons,  Iroquois,  Mengwes, 
Chippewas  ? Gone  from  the  face  of  the  globe.  >Yes, 
the  Saxons  have  been  successful  colonizers.  Their 
simple  custom  is  to  sweep  away  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  any  desirable  site,  and  then  ensconce  them- 
selves in  well-earned  content  on  the  blood-drenched 
soil.  And  who  are  these  Saxons  that  they  should  dare 
criticize  adversely  our  generals’  orders  to  exterminate 
those  who  rebel  for  ever  against  our  peaceful  rule  ? ” 
The  tu  quoqueis  not  bad,  but  it  may  at  least  be  retorted 
that  in  each  of  the  cases  referred  to  the  place  of  the 
vanished  or  vanishing  tribe  has  been  taken  by  a race 
capable  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  soil  to  an  ex- 
tent never  previously  attempted.  It  was  a clear  case  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  This  can  scarcely  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  Japanese  policy  in  Formosa. 
During  the  preliminary  struggles  to  acquire  control  of 
the  island,  the  mortality  among  the  Japanese  troops  was 
enormous.  Regiments  were  decimated  by  theclimate,  and 
the  losses  by  disease  in  Formosa  far  exceeded  the  total 
loss  during  the  operations  throughout  the  war  on  the 
mainland.  The  Japanese  can  never  colonize  Formosa, 
simply  because  their  physique  is  too  weak  to  bear  the 
strain  of  acclimatization  ; and  what  they  are  doing  now 
is  to  antagonize,  if  not  destroy,  the  race  material  by  which 
alone  the  resources  of  the  island  can  be  developed.  For 
years  to  come  the  administration  of  the  island  will  cost 
vast  sums,  which  can  ill  be  afforded  by  such  an  essen- 
tially poor  country  as  Japan,  especially  at  a time 
when  she  is  spending  her  treasure  in  expanding  her 
army  and  her  navy.  Her  object  is  to  rival  European 
nations  in  the  possession  of  colonies,  apparently  in  the 
belief  that  no  nation  can  be  counted  great  except  by 
extent  of  territory  ; and  this  was  the  principal  reason 
why  Liao-tung,  as  well  as  Formosa,  was  demanded  as 
the  price  of  peace  with  China.  Unjust  though  the 
forcible  retrocession  of  the  former  territory  may  have 
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been,  the  argument  may  easily  be  sustained  that  it  would 
have  been  to  Japan’s  advantage  if  she  had  lost  the 
island  of  Formosa  as  well  as  the  peninsula  of  Liao- 
tung, for  in  the  thirty  odd  years  that  have  passed  since 
Japan  abandoned  her  policy  of  insularity  it  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  that  the  Japanese  have  not  the 
qualities  necessary  for  a colonizing  race. 

THE  SHREWSBURY  CONGRESS. 

ON  Tuesday  next  the  alarum  to  the  latest  battle  of 
Shrewsbury  will  begin  and  the  opposing  Church 
politicians  will  on  that  afternoon  “ fight  a long  hour 
by  Shrewsbury  clock.”  If  we  might  suggest  a motto 
not  inappropriate  to  the  place,  it  is  Hotspur’s  dying 
apophthegm,  “but  thought’s  the  slave  of  life”;  and 
the  necessary  illustrations  might  be  sought  in  the 
elaborate  and  brilliant  schemes  of  ineffectual  progress 
and  piety  which  have  been  sounded  in  our  ears  by 
Congress  orators  since  a Church  Congress  first  met  in 
Cambridge  in  1861.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  pro- 
gramme perhaps  this  motto  has  already  suggested 
itself  to  the  managers,  for  there  is  a certain  actuality 
visible  in  the  subjects  for  discussion,  and  if  only  the 
chairman  can  succeed  in  keeping  his  men  to  the  point 
something  more  may  be  hoped  for  from  this  year’s 
deliberations  than  from  any  of  the  preceding  thirty- 
five  Congresses.  Of  course  the  usual  fault  is  conspicu- 
ous, and  a great  number  of  the  readers  and  speakers 
are  men  who  have  been  sounding  their  views  these 
many  years  from  pulpit,  platform,  press,  and  bookstall. 
To  engage  the  services  of  men  already  well  known  is  to 
promote  vain  and  even  tedious  repetition.  It  is  hard  to 
hit  the  mean,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  better  to  be  brisk  and 
a trifle  crude  than  to  be  sagaciously  safe  and  trite  ; and 
we  could  have  well  spared  some  of  those  who  have 
fully  edified  many  former  audiences.  After  all,  the 
strength  of  a society  is  best  shown  in  the  number  of 
ardent  young  men  it  attracts,  and  because  these  are 
given  to  fireworks,  extreme  views,  and  to  specula- 
tions which  shock  country  spinsters  and  reduce  the 
diameters  of  deans,  they  should  nevertheless  be 
suffered  gladly,  because  they  introduce  an  indispen- 
sable element  into  ecclesiastical  life.  Certain  sub- 
jects, too,  need  no  further  Congress  treatment. 
The  idea  of  a National  Church,  we  have  often 
been  told,  is  the  “ expression  of  the  national  con- 
science.” The  best  illustration  of  this  is  for  the  Church 
to  sfet  herself  seriously  to  work  to  cleanse  the  national 
cesspits.  People  who  have  not  squared  Christian  doc- 
trine with  some  sort  of  evolution,  or  theories  of  evolu- 
tion, with  Christian  doctrine  had  better  spend  their 
time  in  their  studies  than  at  Shrewsbury,  and  we  are 
heartily  sick  of  talk  about  local  educational  authorities 
and  the  morality  of  strikes,  and  also  about  divorce,  on 
which  last  subject  it  is  exceedingly  prudish,  by  the  way, 
to  restrict  the  talk  to  men  only.  In  the  discussion 
about  discipline  there  is  evidently  to  be  a hunting  party 
organized  by  Canon  Gore  against  the  lively  Mr.  Dolling, 
late  of  Landport,  which  seems  to  be  a grave  piece  of  folly 
enough,  but  Mr.  Hill  and  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Lacey  will 
no  doubt  spoil  the  sport  effectually.  It  is  verj^  doubtful 
whether  there  could  be  any  discussion  about  the  office 
for  the  Lloly  Communion  “ without  manifestation  of 
feeling,”  as  is  queerly  suggested  on  the  notices.  There 
are  a good  many  “feelings”  possible,  and  the  one 
which  should  have  been  already  manifested  is  a feeling 
for  the  right  use  of  words.  The  most  amusing  gather- 
ing will  undoubtedly  be  that  in  which  the  frugal  Primate 
of  All  Ireland  will  consider  the  sins  of  extravagance, 
Canon  Ainger  will  make  quips  upon  novels,  and  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  will  denounce  the  Derby.  The 
women’s  meetings  are  worthy  of  notice,  for  there, 
among  other  topics,  the  fair  orators  are  to  exercise 
their  powers  of  speech  about  “the  work  of  a clergy- 
man’s wife.”  If  they  can  persuade  one  another 
to  reform  the  dissent-making,  swaggering  habits  of  the 
clergywoman,  get  her  to  prefer  parishioners  before 
carpets,  and  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  being  outdressed 
and  outdinnered  and  outshone  by  her  neighbours,  if 
they  can  coax  the  feathers  out  of  her  cap,  the  bee  from 
her  bonnet,  and  the  desire  of  sovereignty  from  her 
heart,  they  will  do  more  for  the  Church  than  will  be 
done  by  all  the  bishops,  chancellors,  and  professors  in 


grand  total.  Such  triumphs  would  make  carbonadoes 
of  the  rural  schismatics,  and  be  no  small  advancement 
even  in  towns  where  the  opposition  is  something  more 
admittedly  intellectual. 

A SENILE  BENCH. 

THE  English  language  is  grave  and  respectful  in  its 
forms,  corresponding  to  the  temper  of  the  people. 
When  a public  servant  is  said  to  be  “ entitled  to  a 
retiring  pension,”  it  means  that  he  has  served  as  long 
as  is  good  for  the  public  and  his  possible  successors. 
He  is  not  to  be  kicked  off  like  an  old  shoe,  with  nothing ; 
therefore,  he  is  given  money  to  go.  For  the  presump- 
tion is,  that  he  is  past  his  work,  and  that  therefore  his 
retention  of  office  is  an  injury  both  to  the  public  and  to 
the  juniors  of  his  own  profession.  That  is  why  in  every 
department  of  the  public  service,  except  the  judicial 
Bench  at  home,  an  official  is  compelled  to  go  when 
he  is  “entitled  to  a retiring  pension.”  He  must 
go  because  he  has  had  his  innings.  He  must  go 
because  others  are  waiting  to  take  his  place.  Fie  must 
go  because  his  hand  has  lost  its  cunning,  and  the 
public  is  entitled  to  the  service  of  younger  men.  A 
hard  rule,  but  the  rule  of  the  world,  everywhere  except 
on  the  judicial  Bench.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Civil  Service.  If  compulsory  retirement 
is  not  the  rule  with  the  Indian  judiciary  and  the  Colonial 
and  diplomatic  services,  it  is  only  because  it  is  unneces- 
sary, officials  being  only  too  pleased  to  go  the  moment 
they  are  “ entitled  to  a retiring  pension.”  With  our 
British  Bench  of  judges  the  case  is  very  different. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  no  age  at  which  retirement  is 
compulsory.  A judge  of  the  High  Court  is  entitled  to 
a very  handsome  retiring  pension  only  after  he  has 
been  on  the  Bench  for  fifteen  years.  So  that  if  he  is 
not  made  a judge  till  he  is  sixty — no  uncommon  case — • 
he  is  not  entitled  to  his  pension  until  he  is  seventy-five, 
unless  he  retires  on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  The 
ordinary  career  of  the  average  successful  barrister  is  as 
follows.  He  takes  silk  at  forty,  practises  within  the 
Bar  for  some  fifteen  years,  and  ascends  the  Bench  at 
fifty-five.  That  may  be  said  to  be  the  average  case  of 
the  leader  who  becomes  a judge.  He  is  not  entitled  to 
his  pension  until  he  is  seventy,  which  is  five  years  later 
than  the  Civil  Servant,  and  much  later  than  the  officer 
in  the  Army  or  Navy  is  allowed  to  remain  in  harness. 
But  if  the  judges,  or  the  majority  of  them,  retired  at 
seventy  there  would  not  be  much  to  say  against  the 
system.  What  we  complain  of  is  that  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  impaired,  and  the  flow  of  promotion 
in  the  profession  checked,  by  the  persistent  clinging  to 
office  of  men,  who  have  reached  the  age  at  which  the 
efficient  discharge  of  arduous  duties  is  physically  im- 
possible. 

At  this  moment  there  are  nine  judges  on  the  Bench 
who  are  “ entitled  to  retiring  pensions.”  There  are 
practically  ten,  as  Mr.  Justice  North  will  have  qualified 
by  1 November.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  heads  the 
list,  he  having  sat  upon  the  Bench  for  twenty-eight 
years,  or  thirteen  years  beyond  his  time.  Baron  Pollock 
comes  next  with  a service  of  twenty-four  years.  Lord 
Justice  Lindley  has  been  a judge  more  than  twenty-one 
years,  and  Lord  Justice  Lopes  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Lord  Justice  Kay,  Mr. 
Justice  Cave,  and  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  have  worn  the 
ermine  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  while  Mr.  Justice 
Chitty  completed  his  fifteenth  year  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  month.  We  take  this  list  from  an  evening 
contemporary,  and  we  fancy  that  Mr.  Justice  Day  has 
been  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  list.  Assuming 
these  over-ripe  pensioners  to  be  model  judges,  is  it  not 
hard  upon  an  overcrowded  profession  that  they  should 
block  promotion,  and  blight  the  legitimate  hopes  of  so 
many  careers  ? But  who  pretends  that  they  are  model 
judges  ? Who  denies  that  many  of  them  “ lag  super- 
fluous ” on  the  Bench  ? Who  does  not  know  that  most 
of  them  are  peevish,  unpunctual,  and  capricious?  One 
can  understand  a servant  clinging  to  an  office  to  which 
no  pension  is  attached.  He  is  then  playing  a fair  g'ame 
with  the  public,  like  an  annuitant  with  an  insurance 
office.  But  these  judges  are  offered  a handsome  income 
to  make  room  for  others,  after  a fifteen  years’  innings. 
We  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  retiring  Chief  Justice  of 
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Bengal  the  other  day,  that  after  twelve  years  on  the 
Bench  in  India  a judge’s  temper  and  discrimination 
were  gone.  Yet  we  have  half  a dozen  judges  at 
home  who  have  sat  for  over  twenty  years.  We  are  loth 
to  pick  out  names.  Yet  no  one  who  has  visited  the 
Appeal  Court  in  recent  years  can  be  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  the  garrulous  and  irritable  interruptions  of  its 
president  have  quite  ruined  legal  argument  as  a fine 
art.  It  is  impossible  “to  wind  into  your  subject  like  a 
serpent  ” when  you  are  snapped  up  at  the  end  of  every 
sentence  by  a very  old  gentleman.  It  may  be  good  for 
these  old  judges  to  trot  down  to  the  Law  Courts  three  or 
four  days  a week.  It  takes  them  away  from  the  bore- 
dom of  their  homes  and  their  own  reminiscences,  and 
gives  them  an  appetite.  Justice  starves  that  judges 
may  dine.  How  long  will  this  abuse  continue  ? Pro- 
bably until'  a Bentham  is  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  are  unwilling  to  insist  upon  an  evil 
without  suggesting  its  remedy.  We  say  unhesitatingly 
that  every  judge  ought  to  be  compelled  to  retire  after 
he  has  sat  for  fifteen  years,  or  when  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  seventy,  whichever  happens  first ; and  that  in 
the  latter  case  his  pension  should  be  on  a scale  propor- 
tionate to  his  length  of  service.  Not  until  we  adopt 
some  means  to  secure  a Bench  of  judges  who  shall  be 
fairly  competent  to  do  their  work  shall  we  cease  to  hear 
of  the  law’s  delay. 

BRIBERY  COMMISSIONS. 

Tj'ROM  a circumstance  which  will  not  be  unknown  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  “ Saturday  Review,”  I 
have  of  late  been  the  recipient  of  many  communications 
in  respect  of  secret  commissions  and  other  forms  of 
bribery  ; and  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  appears  to 
prevail  is  very  painful  to  contemplate.  I do  not,  of 
course,  accept  " these  communications  as  conclusive 
evidence  against  any  particular  person  or  class  of 
persons  ; but  they  have  roused  in  my  mind  a desire 
for  further  investigation.  Amongst  suggestions  made 
are  the  following  : That  in  some  cases  solicitors  pay  a 
commission  to  persons  for  the  introduction  of  clients  ; 
that  surgeons  and  physicians  sometimes  receive  commis- 
sions from  the  makers  of  invalid  chairs  and  surgical  appli- 
ances, from  opticians,  and  also  from  dispensingchemists  ; 
that  some  editors  and  subeditors  of  newspapers  accept 
bribes,  especially  in  connexion  with  financial  affairs  ; 
that  the  stewards  of  vessels  and  the  managers  of  hotels 
demand  blackmail  from  those  who  supply  things  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  in  default  of  payment  take  care  to  pre- 
vent the  consumption  of  the  articles  in  question  ; that 
matrons  of  hospitals  are  offered,  by  way  of  bribe,  the 
discount  which,  if  allowed  at  all,  ought  to  go  to  the 
Institution.  Of  the  truth  of  some  of  these  suggestions 
I entertain  no  doubt  ; of  the  untruth  of  the  rest  I should 
be  glad  to  be  more  sure  than  I now  am. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  all  com- 
missions are  unfair  or  that  even  all  secret  payments  are 
equally  black  in  dye.  Secresy  has  been  justly  said 
to  be  a badge  of  fraud,  and,  though  there  are  se- 
crets that  are  not  fraudulent,  the  fact  of  secresy 
is  in  all  such  cases  a sufficient  ground  for  suspicion  ; and 
every  honest  man  before  offering  or  accepting  any  such 
payment  should  ask  himself  whether  he  would . be  un- 
willing that  his  master  or  principal  should  know  what 
he  is  doing.  Even  this  is  not  always  an  adequate  rule 
for  conduct ; for  there  are  easygoing  masters  who  care 
for  none  of  these  things,  and  are  rather  content  than 
otherwise  that  their  tradesmen  should  be  blackmailed 
by  their  servants.  In  such  cases  the  rule  of  conduct 
must  be  amended  by  substituting  for  the  actual  master 
the  ideal  just  and  righteous  master  ; the  point  must  be 
decided  secundum  arbitrium  boni  viri. 

One  class  of  commissions  paid  to  the  agent  of  one 
man  by  a third  person  is  harmless  and  reasonable  in 
itself,  viz.  where  the  receipt  of  this  commission  relieves 
the  principal  from  a payment  which  he  would  otherwise 
make  to  the  agent  ; where,  for  instance,  a solicitor  or 
banker  employs  a stockbroker  to  effect  a purchase  of 
shares  or  stock  which  the  solicitor’s  client  or  the  banker’s 
customer  has  directed,  and  the  solicitor  or  banker  makes 
no  charge  to  the  client  or  customer,  but  receives  in 
satisfaction  for  his  services  and  trouble  the  payment  of 
commission  from  the  broker,  the  transaction  is,  or 


may  be  in  itself,  reasonable  and  proper.  The  same  is 
true  where  a solicitor  effects  an  insurance  either  on  life 
or  against  fire  for  his  client.  But  here  the  commissions 
paid  are  often  very  heavy,  and  I believe  far  in  ex- 
cess of  what  the  solicitor  would  receive  as  costs ; 
and  where  there  is  a difference  in  the  amount  of 
commission  paid  by  different  offices  it  is  obvious  that 
the  agent  may  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
his  principal  to  his  own.  In  all  these  cases  the  ques- 
tion remains  whether  the  principal  knows  what  his 
agent  is  doing  and  assents  to  it.  Many  old  ladies  of 
both  sexes  may  think  that  the  banker  is  acting  for  them 
from  mere  good  nature,  and  without  expecting  any 
reward  beyond  keeping  the  balance  of  the  account  in 
hand  ; and  in  cases  where  the  amount  received  is  large, 
many  a client  of  a solicitor  would  probably  prefer  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  correspondence  and  to  be  credited 
with  the  commission.  So  far  as  these  commissions  are 
retained  without  the  full  knowledge  of  the  principal  of 
the  amount  received  and  of  the  approximate  amount  of 
the  costs,  and  also  of  the  different  rates  of  commission 
paid  by  different  offices  (where  that  point  arises),  they 
are,  I think,  wrongly  retained. 

One  difference  which  affects  the  moral  colour  of  the 
transaction  is  the  influence  which  the  receipt  of  the 
money  tends  to  create  on  the  mind  of  the  recipient.  A 
vale  given  to  a butler  or  a trifle  to  a railway  porter 
is  innocent,  unless  forbidden  by  the  principals  ; for,  first, 
these  things  are  known  to  the  principals,  and,  secondly, 
they  operate  in  aid  of  the  duties  which  these  principals 
have  assumed — they  quicken  the  efforts  of  the  butler 
towards  hospitality,  and  of  the  railway  porter  towards 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  company  at 
the  places  of  departure  and  arrival.  But  where  the 
tendency  of  the  payment  is  to  create  an  interest  adverse 
to  that  of  the  master,  and  to  place  the  servant 
in  the  dilemma  between  duty  on  the  one  side  and 
interest  on  the  other,  the  evil  is  apparent  and  secresy 
is  not  the  sole  objection  to  the  custom.  Hence  a com- 
mission secretly  paid  for  the  introduction  to  A of  the 
business  of  B by  B’s  agent  is  evil,  because  the  agent’s 
duty  is  to  select  the  best  man  for  the  business,  whilst 
his  interest  is  to  select  the  man  who  gives  the  highest 
premium  or  present  or  whatever  else  the  bribe  may  be 
called.  So  again  a percentage  paid  by  the  butcher  to 
the  cook  or  by  the  hay  dealer  to  the  coachman  is  in  so 
high  a degree  objectionable  in  itself  (and  not  by  reason 
only  of  its  secresy)  that  no  master  who  desires  that  his 
servants  as  well  as  himself  should  not  be  led  into  temp- 
tation ought  ever  to  consent  to  it.  A case  has 
come  to  my  ears  in  which  a fixed  sum  was  offered 
to  a cook  at  a certain  date  provided  the  bill 
at  that  time  reached  another  fixed  amount.  A 
fixed  payment  subject  to  no  such  iniquitous  condition 
is  obviously  less  directly  evil  than  a percentage.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  free  from  objection,  because  it 
tends  to  fasten  the  donor  on  the  list  of  tradesmen 
when  perhaps  he  ought  to  be  struck  off,  and  to  render 
the  recipient  lax  in  considering  whether  there  be  excess 
in  the  amounts  bought  and  in  the  prices  charged. 

It  may  be  said  that  when  an  architect  or  an  engineer 
is  paid  by  a commission  on  the  outlay  he  is  placed  in 
the  same  position  of  antagonism  between  his  duty  and 
his  interest,  as  that  to  which  I have  above  referred  ; this 
is  true,  and  this  antagonism  has  been,  I suspect,  the 
cause  of  building  churches  too  large  for  the  congrega- 
tion, of  the  use  of  stone  more  costly  than  is  needful, 
and  of  the  length  of  some  railways  being  greater  than 
that  of  the  best  route  ; but  here  the  antagonism  is 
confessed,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impracticable 
to  arrive  at  any  other  mode  of  payment. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  blackest  of  all  kinds  of  commission 
is  that  accepted  by  men  who  have  assumed  an  office  of 
trust  and  skill  for  their  principals,  and  accept  bribes 
from  those  over  whose  work  or  charges  they  are  bound 
to  keep  watch.  There  have  been  cases  in  the  Courts 
within  the  last  few  years  which  show  that  even  this 
kind  of  transaction  is  not  hypothetical. 

There  are  other  distinctions  in  the  moral  colour  of 
the  actors  in  these  transactions  which  are  so  obvious 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  overlooked,  and  yet  they  are 
of  the  last  importance.  Such  are  the  differences 
between  the  tempter  and  the  tempted  ; between  the 
highly  educated  man  who  knows  exactly  what  he  is 
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doing-  and  the  poor  cook  who  scarcely  sees  the  differ- 
ence between  a present  from  her  mistress  and  a per- 
centage from  the  butcher. 

The  people  concerned  in  secret  commissions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  too  discreet  to  attempt  any  defence  : 
secresy  and  silence  are  better  weapons  than  any  other 
they  possess.  And  yet  here  and  there  I have  been  able 
to  detect  some  hints  of  the  kind  of  things  they  say  to 
themselves.  These  payments  are  according  to  “the 
custom  of  trade.”  Yes  ; that  is  too  true.  Buta  custom 
between  A and  B to  cheat  C is  not  a good  custom  in 
law  or  in  morals.  In  order  that  the  custom  of  wolves 
to  kill  sheep  should  be  good,  it  must  be  proved  to  be 
known  and  approved  of,  not  only  by  the  wolves,  but 
by  the  sheep  also ; and  that  is  not  so  easy.  Then 
human  frailty  is  very  comforting.  “The  evil  referred 
to,”  says  one  newspaper  writer,  “ is  really  due  to  human 
frailty  and  to  a number  of  other  causes  which  we  are 
likely  to  have  always  with  us.”  Very  true  ; but  that  is 
no  reason  for  not  trying  to  grow  a little  better  and 
purer  in  our  transactions  than  at  present  we  are. 

There  are  yet  more  specific  defences  than  those  to 
which  recourse  is  had  in  some  quarters.  The  fault, 
according  to  a writer  in  the  “Architect  and  Contract 
Reporter,”  rests  with  the  man  who  is  cheated  because 
he  does  not  pay  his  architect  enough,  and  there 
“ perhaps  ” is  a duty  to  punish  him,  which  is  effected 
by  means  of  secret  commissions.  “As  a rule,”  says 
this  writer,  “ clients  do  not  comprehend  how  much  has 
to  be  done  before  5 per  cent,  commission  is  obtained, 
and  hence  they  are  willing  to  employ  architects  who 
are  satisfied  with  one-half  or  one-third  the  ordinary  fee. 
In  such  cases  they  ought  to  reflect  that  some  compen- 
sation for  insufficient  fees  will  be  discovered.  It  is 
perhaps  right  that  stingy  clients  should  be  punished, 
but  the  odium  of  the  underhand  arrangement  too  often 
falls  on  those  who  adhere  to  legitimate  charges.”  How 
the  odium  happens  thus  to  fall  in  the  wrong  way,  what 
there  is  that  shifts  the  blame  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
cheap  architect  with  his  bribes  on  to  those  of  the  honest 
architect  with  his  5 per  cent,  and  nothing  more,  I do 
not  understand.  But  I do  understand  the  duty  to 
punish  the  stingy  client.  It  is  such  a pleasant  duty  ! 

But  the  writer  soars  yet  higher  in  his  defence.  “ Is 
gratitude,”  he  nobly  asks,  “ to  be  out  of  place  in  every 
building  contract  ? To  an  inventor  of  a speciality  the 
price  paid  for  it  is  of  small  amount  compared  with  the 
benefit  he  receives  from  its  introduction  into  an  im- 
portant building.  Is  it  a crime  for  him  to  offer  some 
token  of  his  indebtedness,  or  to  submit  to  a pecuniary 
mulct,  for  a favour  which  is  worth  so  much  to  him?” 
What  heart  can  resist  these  arguments  addressed  to 
one  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature — gratitude  ? 

One  word  more.  If  the  honest  men  of  this  country 
will  have  the  courage  and  take  the  trouble  to  expose 
and  to  shun  and  to  hunt  down  the  knaves,  this  evil  may 
be  lessened,  if  not  extirpated.  If  they  have  not  the 
courage  or  the  will  to  do  this,  the  canker  will  go  on 
eating  deeper  and  deeper  into  our  life.  Legislation 
may  possibly  help  and  corroborate  their  efforts,  but 
without  their  efforts  it  cannot  effect  the  reform  so  sorely 
needed.  Edward  Fry. 

HOW  TO  ADVERTISE  ONESELF. 

THE  illustrious  Barnum  once  observed  that,  if  a 
man’s  capital  consisted  of  a shilling,  one  penny  of 
that  shilling  should  be  spent  in  purchasing  something, 
and  the  remaining  elevenpence  should  be  invested  in 
advertising  what  was  purchased.  There  was,  perhaps, 
a touch  of  exaggeration  in  that  great  man’s  remark, 
but  it  was  founded  on  a profound  knowledge  both  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  world.  Intrinsically  nothing 
is  valuable  ; things  are  what  we  make  or  imagine  them. 
Even  the  diamond  exists  on  suffrage.  If  a man  cannot 
persuade  his  fellow-creatures  that  he  has  genius,  talent, 
learning,  “ ’twere  all  alike  as  if  he  had  them  not.” 
What  Persius  asks  with  a sneer,  “ Scire  tuum  nihil  est 
nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter  ? ” — is  your  knowledge 
nothing  unless  some  one  else  know  that  you  are  know- 
ing?— a wiser  man  would  ask  in  all  seriousness.  Shak- 
speare  was  never  nearer  the  truth  than  when  he  wrote — 
“No  man  is  the  lord  of  anything, 

Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting 


Till  he  communicates  his  parts  to  others  ; 

Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  formed  in  the  applause 
Where  they  are  extended.” 

And  never  was  a man  more  mistaken  than  the  old 
preacher  who  said  to  his  congregation,  “ If  you  have  a 
talent  in  your  napkin,  you  should  take  care  not  to  hide 
it ; but  if  you  have  no  talent,  but  only  a napkin,  you 
should  not  so  flourish  your  napkin  as  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  full  of  talents.”  Why  this  is  just 
what  nine  men  in  ten  who  court  fame  have  to  do. 
Nature  is  kind,  but  seldom  profuse.  If  she  really 

endows  a man  with  what,  if  trumpeted,  would  make 
him  famous,  the  odds  are  she  couples  with  her  gifts 
pride,  modesty,  or  self-respect,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
heavily  handicap  him  in  the  race  for  reputation.  When 
she  does  not  endow  with  the  reality  she  compensates 
by  bestowing  the  power  of  acquiring  the  credit  for  it. 
She  is,  as  a rule,  much  too  thrifty  to  heap  on  the  same 
man  the  keen  pleasures  of  genuine  enthusiasm  and  the 
sweets  of  popular  applause.  An  impartial  mother,  she 
loves  all  her  children,  and  divides  her  favours  equally 
between  shams  and  true  men.  This  Churchill  marks 
in  his  brutal  way  ; speaking  of  a certain  contemporary, 
he  describes  him  as  endowed  with 

“ That  low  cunning  which  in  fools  supplies, 

And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise  ; 

Which  Nature,  kind,  indulgent  parent,  gave 
To  qualify  the  blockhead  for  a knave.” 

But  my  business  is  not  with  knaves  and  blockheads, 
but  with  “gentler  vermin,”  and  the  quotation  demands 
an  apology. 

The  importance  of  the  art  of  self-advertisement,  as 
must  be  abundantly  clear  from  the  preceding  remarks, 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Though  it  is  perhaps 
still  in  its  infancy,  its  progress  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  most  encouraging.  The  old  coarse 
methods  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  past  and  still  success- 
fully practised  in  the  present — I mean  mutual  admira- 
tion cliques,  log-rolling,  and  what  is  vulgarly  known  as 
pulling  the  strings — have  been  greatly  improved  upon 
and  refined.  Bentley’s  famous  remark  when,  explain- 
ing how  it  was  that  he  took  to  commentating,  he  said, 
that  as  he  despaired  of  standing  on  his  own  legs  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  he  got  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
Ancients,  appears  to  have  suggested  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  modern  expedients.  This  consists  of 
“ getting  up  ” a memorial  to  some  distinguished  man — 
a statue,  it  may  be,  or  modest  bust.  Some  labour, 
some  ability,  and  some  learning  are  involved  in 
the  more  cumbrous  device  of  Bentley.  But  here 
all  is  simple  and  very  easy.  You  are  on  the 
shoulders  of  your  great  man  at  a bound,  and  stand 
side  by  side  with  him  in  a trice.  There  is  nothing 
which  redounds  to  his  credit  which  does  not  redound 
to  your  own.  As  the  Red  Indian  is  under  the  impres- 
sion that  in  possessing  himself  of  a scalp  he  possesses 
himself  of  the  virtues  belonging  to  the  former  owner  of 
the  scalp,  so  this  tribute  of  enthusiastic  admiration 
quietly  assumes  without  trouble  all  that  enthusiastic 
admiration  naturally  implies.  Is  the  object  of  your 
homage  a poet,  a critic,  a scholar,  the  very  fact  that 
you  pay  him  homage  is  in  itself  testimony  of  your  own 
right  to  one  or  other  of  these  honourable  titles.  If, 
moreover,  it  should  happen  that  you  know  very  little 
about  the  writings  of  the  author  whom  you  have  elected 
to  honour,  this  is  of  no  consequence  ; for  of  all  the 
disguises  which  ignorance  can  assume,  “ enthusiasm  ” is 
the  most  effective.  Nor  are  these  the  only  advantages 
of  this  particular  method  of  getting  reputation.  The 
collection  of  subscriptions  and  the  formation  of  a com- 
mittee bring  you  into  contact,  or  may,  if  judiciously 
managed,  bring  you  into  contact  with  all  your  dis- 
tinguished contemporaries  ; and  we  all  know  what  the 
proverb  says — “Noscitur  a sociis  ” — a man  is  what  his 
companions  are. 

An  astute  friend  of  mine  once  told  me  that  he  attri- 
buted all  his  success  in  life  to  his  discovery  that  a certain 
English  Classic  had  had  no  memorial  erected  to  him. 
It  was,  he  assured  me,  at  least  two  thousand  pounds, 
hard  cash,  in  his  pocket,  for  the  Classic  in  ques- 
tion was  a popular  one,  and  he  became  the  recognized 
authority  on  all  that  concerned  that  Classic.  It  led 
to  an  introduction  to  publishers  ; it  led  to  lectures, 
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it  led  to  magazine  articles,  it  led  from  obscurity 
Barnumism. 

But  nothing  is  more  effectual  for  purposes  of  self- 
advertisement  than  a device  which  has  lately  been  prac- 
tised with  signal  success.  This  consists  of  scraping 
up  an  acquaintance  with  some  person  whose  name  is 
not  unknown  to  the  general — even  a second-rate  novelist 
will  do — and  waiting  till  he  dies.  As  there  is  a tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  so,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  a moment 
ht  the  demise  of  literary  men  when  the  voracity  of 
public  curiosity  knows  neither  distinction  nor  satiety. 
This  is  the  moment  for  the  self-advertiser  to  nick,  this  is 
the  time  for  him  to  float  with  his  defunctfriend  on  the  lips 
of  men.  He  will  find  readers  for  anything  he  may  choose 
to  print— that  letter  with  its  exquisite  compliments,  that 
conversation  in  which  his  poor  attainments  were  so 
generously  over-estimated,  or  the  importance  of  his 
slight  literary  services  so  much  exaggerated.  Of 
course,  the  value  of  such  advertisements  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  eminence  of  the  subject  of  the  re- 
miniscences— and  happy,  thrice  happy,  those  who  were 
able  to  turn  men  like  Darwin,  Tennyson,  and  Brown- 
ing to  this  account — their  reputation  may  be  regarded 
as  made.  But  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  wait  till 
great  men  die,  though  it  is  an  experiment  too  bold 
and  perilous  for  most  aspirants  to  make  this  sort  of 
capital  out  of  them  while  they  are  still  alive.  Still 
audentes  fortuna  juvat , and  it  has  been  done.  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  has  lately  expressed,  I confess  to  my 
great  amazement,  his  “ boundless  indignation  ” at  what 
I at  first  thought  was  a masterpiece  of  self-advertise- 
ment second  only  to  a superb  achievement  of  his  in  this 
line  some  five  years  ago.  In  the  “Forum”  for 
December  1891  this  eminent  poet  published  an 

article  entitled  “ A Day  with  Lord  Tennyson,”  in  which 
he  represents  the  Laureate  as  turning  the  conversation 
on  his  (Sir  Edwin’s)  poetry.  I shall  not  do  Sir  Edwin 
the  injustice  of  robbing  him  of  this  gem  by  giving  it  in 
any  other  words  than  his  own.  “ Hallam,”  he  said 
(Tennyson  is  speaking),  “have  you  a pencil?  I want 
to  hear  that  verse  Sir  Edwin  wrote  under  the  window 
of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Westminster,  since  I myself 
was  obliged  to  compose  the  first  of  the  six.”  “This 
was  the  verse  I said  into  which  I was  ordered  to  intro- 
duce something  about  Mr.  Lloyd  and  something  about 
the  Press.”  Then  follows  the  verse— with  the  tran- 
scription of  which  we  can  dispense,  merely  remarking 
that  it  included  the  words,  “the  pens  that  break  the 
sceptres.”  “ Lord  Tennyson  repeated  twice  ‘The  pens 
that  break  the  sceptres,  the  pens  that  break  the  sceptres. 

I like  that,  Sir  Edwin.  Write  that  down,  Hallam. 
Come  again  and  come  often  ! ’ said  Lord  Tennyson, 
grasping  my  hand.”  Comment  on  this  would  be  quite 
superfluous.  Tennyson  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  taken 
as  much  exception  to  the  use  to  which  Sir  Edwin  ap- 
plied this  conversation  as  Sir  Edwin  has  taken  to 
the  juxtaposition  of  his  verses  with  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  ox-beef  from  selected  cattle  and  with  Koula 
carpets  ; but  I am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
Tennyson’s  sense  of  humour  and  Sir  Edwin’s  appre- 
ciation of  notoriety  very  much  softened  indignation  in 
both  cases. 

If  Sir  Edwin  has  ever  had  a rival  in  the  important- 
art  which  has  been  discussed — for  the  benefit  of  youthful 
ambition — in  this  article,  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
that  rival  was  the  Rev.  Aris  Willmott.  This  now 
almost  forgotten  writer  was  a very  voluminous  author 
both  in  verse  and  prose ; but  his  merits  were  not 
appreciated  by  an  ungrateful  public  so  much  as  they 
ought  to  have  been.  He  resorted,  therefore,  to  the 
following  exquisitely  ingenious  device.  He  published 
a handsome  volume,  which  is  now  before  me,  entitled 
“ Gems  from  English  Literature,”  thus  arranged  : — 
Bacon,  Rev.  Aris  Willmott,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow, 
Rev.  Aris  Willmott,  sandwiching  himself  regularly 
through  the  prose  classics,  and  in  the  same  way 
through  the  poets — Shakspeare,  Rev.  Aris  Willmott, 
&c»  As  birthday  books,  Press  notices,  interviews  at 
homes,  and  the  like  are  getting  a little  stale,  I 
cordially  recommend  this  rev.  author’s  expedient  to 
the  notice  of  all  who  are  unable  to  distinguish  fame 
from  notoriety,  and  more  particularly  to  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  and  Sir  Lewis  Morris.  Outis. 


LORD  FARRER  AND  IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION. 

11. 

IN  the  present  article  I propose  dealing  with  our 
Colonial  trade.  Adopting  Sir  John  Macdonald’s 
well-known  suggestion  that  the  Colonies  should  give 
a preference  to  British  manufactures  of  from  5 to 
ip  per  cent,  (but  nothing  less  than  10  would  be  of 
any  use;  to  be  effectual  it  should  be  15),  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  arrive  at  a correct  estimate  as  to  what 
would  be  its  effect  upon  the  revenues  of  the  various 
Colonies.  However,  looking  at  the  amounts  received 
under  the  heading  of  “ Customs,”  as  given  by  the 
Statistical  Abstract,  Canada,  it  appears,  would  suffer 
the  most,  and  possibly  might  be  inconvenienced  by  so 
large  a reduction  as  10  per  cent,  on  her  British  imports. 
Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895  amounted  to 
6 millions  which  paid  duty;  this  would  mean  a reduction 
of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  her  total  revenue  from 
all  sources  being  about  8 millions.  But  now  that  there 
is  what  is  termed  a Free-trade  Government,  all  this 
may  be  changed  any  day.  Take  another  case — New 
South  Wales.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1893  exceeded  7 millions,  and  there  was  about  one 
million  and  a half  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Customs  revenue  was  about  two  millions  and  a 
half,  and  the  total  revenue  nearly  10  millions.  A 10 
per  cent,  reduction  upon  British  goods  would  possibly 
amount  to  about  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
This  might  be  difficult  to  raise  from  any  other  source  ; 
but  where  such  is  found  to  be  the  case,  it  might  well  be 
arranged  that  the  reduction  should  only  be  5 per  cent.  ; 
and,  in  order  to  give  a 10  per  cent,  preference  to  British 
goods,  5 per  cent,  might  be  added  to  the  duty  paid  by 
the  foreigner.  By  such  an  arrangement  no  Colony 
need  be  inconvenienced,  and  yet  British  goods  might 
receive  a sufficient  preferential  treatment.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  well  here  to  explain  that,  to  avoid  all  possible 
friction,  and  all  possible  trouble,  the  Colonies  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  present  Customs  duties  exactly 
as  they  now  are  ; and,  further,  that  they  might  be  at 
liberty  to  make  any  fiscal  changes  at  any  time,  so 
long  as  they  did  not  increase  the  duty  on  British  goods, 
but  always  gave  them  a 10  per  cent,  preference.  All 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  very  simple,  and  I can  con- 
ceive nothing  simpler  : it  might  be  carried  out  practi- 
cally without  any  difficulty.  If  there  are  difficulties,  as 
some  appear  to  think,  I must  confess  I do  not  see  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  task  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  much  more  onerous,  on  account  of  the 
strong  prejudice  the  working  classes  have  against 
any  duty  upon  food,  and  it  is  in  this  matter  that 
the  Colonies  would  look  for  concessions,  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  in  this  alone  that  we  could  render  them  any 
valuable  assistance.  It  is,  however,  as  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  draw  its  supplies 
from  the  Colonies  as  it  is  for  them  to  supply  us,  rather 
than  take  from  foreigners  who  may  at  any  time  become 
our  possible  enemies.  Fair-traders  have  for  any  number 
of  years,  indeed  I may  say  ab  initio , advocated  a duty 
of  5 s.  a quarter  upon  foreign  corn  ; but  as  prices  are 
so  much  lower  now  than  they  used  to  be,  the  duty  should 
be  considerably  more.  I am  afraid,  however,  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  anything  of  the  kind.  As  a compromise, 

I do  not  believe  that  any  great  number  of  the  working 
classes  would  object  to  a 5s.  duty  upon  all  foreign 
corn,  excepting  that  from  the  Colonies ; and  it  would 
be  very  foolish  if  they  did,  as  it  can  be  shown  and 
proved  beyond  controversy  that,  although  it  might,  and 
probably  would,  raise  the  price  to  some  extent,  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  to  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of  the  loaf. 
In  support  of  this  assertion,  the  “Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph,”  in  a very  excellent  article,  quoting  from 
the  official  Consular  Report  to  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  prices  of  cereals  and  bread  abroad,  says : 

“ France  approaches  more  nearly  to  oifr  level,  the  price 
ranging  from  3^ d . the  4-lb.  loaf  to  6 d.  in  one  or  two 
exceptionally  dear  towns.  But  France  is  not  Free- 
trade  ; she  draws  a revenue  of  125-.  6 d.  per  quarter 
of  480  lbs.”  It  is  important  to  note  that  from  her 
Colonies  corn  comes  in  free.  Then  again  : “In  Germany 
the  duty  is  7 5-.  7 d.  per  quarter  of  480  lbs.,  and  gj.  3 d. 
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per  280  lbs.  the  sack  of  flour,  and  the  price  is  much 
the  same  as  it  is  in  Sheffield  at  this  moment— namely, 
from  ^d.  to  5^.  per  4 lbs.”  Thus  we  see  that  moderate 
duties  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  price  of  the  loaf. 
It  is  very  important  to  give  this  thoughtful  and  careful 
consideration,  as  agitators,  professionals,  Little  Eng- 
landers like  Lord  Farrer,  and  Cobdenites,  in  one  grand 
chorus,  are  ever  ready  to  try  to  make  capital  and  stir  up 
strife  upon  any  proposed  change,  however  trifling  it  may 
be.  The  duty  on  foreign  flour  should  be  considerably  more 
than  on  corn,  to  strengthen  and  revive  our  milling 
industries,  which  are  now  fast  going  to  decay.  Lord 
Farrer  blunders  strangely  when  he  says  : “ But  it  passes 
even  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  cleverness  to  show  how  a dif- 
ferential duty  can  have  the  effect  of  shutting  out  foreign 
goods,  except  by  affecting  prices — i.e.  by  making  prices 
higher  than  they  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no 
differential  duty.  If  the  duty  does  not  affect  the  price,  it 
cannot  have  the  desired  result  of  slmtting  out  foreign 
goods.”  But  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  have  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect.  Suppose  the  normal  price  of 
a quarter  of  corn  to  be  30^.,  and  if  a duty  of  55-.  should 
raise  it  to  35^.  the  foreigner  would  then  realize,  after 
paying  the  duty,  precisely  the  same  price  as  he  would 
if  there  were  none.  But  supposing  it  does  not  enhance 
the  price,  the  foreigner  would  either  be  shut  out,  or  he 
would  have  to  lose  the  entire  amount  of  the  duty  ; and 
it  is  this  fact,  this  law,  for  it  is  a positive  law,  that  will 
always  prevent  the  price  of  any  commodity  being 
increased  to  anything  like  the  normal  price,  plus  the 
duty,  because,  the  moment  it  approaches  this  point,  the 
foreigner  takes  advantage  of  the  market  to  pour  in  his 
surplus  stocks,  and  down  go  prices  again.  It  is 
for  this  reason  and  no  other  that,  although  the 
average  duty  on  foreign  manufactures  might  be  equal 
to  15  per  cent.,  I have  calculated  and  consider  that  the 
price  would  not  be  increased  more  than  10  per  cent. 
A $s.  duty  on  corn,  although  it  would  act  as  a sub- 
stantial preference  to  the  Colonies,  would  not,  and  could 
not,  raise  the  price  in  the  United  Kingdom  more  than 
two  or  three  shillings  a quarter';  and  be  it  well  remem- 
bered that  the  increased  price  would  only  be  for  a time, 
as  eventually  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  our  necessary  supplies  as  cheap  from  the 
Colonies  as  from  any  foreign  country.  And  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  2 s.  or  35.  in  the  price 
of  a quarter  of  corn  would  increase  the  price  of  the 
loaf  one  single  farthing.  There  are  several  other  im- 
portant articles  of  food  upon  which  the  Colonies  would 
expect  to  have  a preference  given  to  them  ; but  these 
I may  leave  to  be  considered  at  the  proper  time,  merely 
premising  that  their  increased  cost  might  be  more  than 
made  up  to  the  working  classes  by  giving  them  a free 
breakfast-table.  Lord  Farrer,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  tells  us,  “And  the  ‘Times,’  in  its  earlier  and 
better  days  an  unflinching  advocate  of  Free-trade,  has 
patted  the  Colonial  Secretary  on  the  back.”  But  it  has 
done  something  more  than  that ; it  has  warned  the 
Cobdenites  that  their  day  is  past.  In  January  1891  it 
said  : — “ There  is  still  a considerable  amount  of  fetish- 
worship  ; but  the  ideas  upon  which  any  commercial 
union  must  rest  will  not  in  future  incur  the  furious  and 
unreasoning  hostility  that  would  have  greeted  them 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  getting  to  be  understood  that 
Free- trade  is  made  for  man,  not  man  for  Free-trade, 
and  any  changes  that  may  be  proposed  will  have  a 
better  chance  of  being  discussed  on  their  merits  rather 
than  in  the  light  of  high-and-dry  theory,  backed  by 
outcries  about  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  The  British 
Empire  is  so  large  and  so  completely  self-supporting 
that  it  could  very  well  afford  for  the  sake  of  a serious 
political  gain  to  surround  itself  with  a moderate 
fence.” 

There  you  have  a true  picture  of  the  situation.  But 
Lord  Farrer,  in  true  Little  Englander  style,  tries  to 
create  a bogey,  ^nd  warns  us  more  than  once  that  the 
United  States  would  retaliate,  and  cause  us  serious 
damage  ; but  this  is  simply  nonsense,  as  they  export 
to  us  vastly  more  than  we  send  them,  and  not  only 
that,  but  the  increased  production  of  food  in  the 
Colonies  would  be  so  gradual  over  a term  of  years 
as  not  to  be  felt,  and  in  the  meanwhile  their  ever- 
increasing  population  would  more  than  recoup  them. 
But,  apart  from  this,  America  has  so  often  inflicted 


serious  loss  upon  British  trade,  and  that  too,  I regret 
to  say,  with  no  friendly  hand,  that  surely  we  may  be 
allowed  to  arrange  for  preferential  trading  within  the 
Empire  without  giving  just  cause  of  offence  to  any  one, 
and  least  of  all  to  the  United  States. 

To  conclude  with  the  eloquent  words  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  : — “ To  organize  an  empire — one  may  almost 
say,  to  create  an  empire — greater  and  more  potent  for 
peace  and  the  civilization  of  the  world  than  any  that 
history  has  ever  known  (cheers),  that  is  a dream  if  you 
like,  but  a dream  of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed 
(loud  cheers).”  This  is  what  I have  been  dreaming  for 
years,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  a strong  pull,  a willing  pull,  and  a pull  all 
together  cannot  fail  to  make  it  an  accomplished  fact. 

Masham. 

THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  AT  THE 
NEW  GALLERY. 

AFTER  an  interval  of  three  years,  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society  will  open  to-day,  at  a private  view, 
a new  exhibition  of  their  work  at  the  New  Gallery. 
The  atmosphere  which  gathered  about  the  earlier  efforts 
of  the  Society  has  in  the  meantime  passed  away,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  now  possible  to  come  at  some  more  reason- 
able judgment  concerning  their  work.  We  find,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  names  which  we  found  in  their 
earlier  catalogues — only  two  of  any  especial  note  now 
figure  here  for  the  first  time — namely,  those  of  Mr. 
Arnold  Dolmetsch  and  Mr.  Hermann  Obrist  ; we  find 
the  same  general  character  of  work  as  in  the  former 
exhibitions  ; the  same  preponderating  influence  of 
Mr.  Morris  ; the  same  signs  of  an  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity, of  an  effort  to  produce  what  shall  be  artistic 
and  original,  at  whatever  cost.  If  there  be  fewer 
objects  of  more  than  ordinary  note,  the  general  average 
is  more  evenly  sustained  : indeed,  the  cartoons  of 
Mr.  Henry  Holiday  stand  apart,  almost  by  themselves, 
in  revealing  the  shopkeeper  undisguised.  We  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  understand  why  these  should 
have  been  admitted  to  the  exclusion  of  many  manu- 
facturing firms  of  stained  glass,  who  turn  out  equally 
respectable  work.  Again,  though  traits  of  the  amateur 
are  not  uncommon,  there  are  a few  things  which  are 
entirely  amateurish.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  possible 
to  regard  these  exhibitions  as  the  passing  effort  of  some 
few  individual  artists  : we  shall  do  well,  once  and  for 
all,  to  acknowledge  them  as  the  outcome  of  a permanent 
and  flourishing  movement  to  re-establish  the  decorative 
arts  upon  a basis  of  fine  interest  and  good  workmanship. 
Such  a movement  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  It  is  not  only  remarkable,  but  unique.  And 
whatever  may  be  its  present  failures  and  successes,  it  is 
impossible  but  that  out  of  so  strenuous  an  activity  some 
lasting  good  shall  not  finally  come. 

The  greater  number  of  the  arts  and  crafts  with  which 
the  members  of  the  Society  and  their  exhibitors  occupy 
themselves  must  needs  be,  by  their  nature,  either  used 
subserviently  to  architecture,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
furniture  and  much  decorative  painting  and  carving,  or 
else  largely  determined  by  architectonical  considera- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  stained  glass  or  hangings.  In 
their  highest  perfection,  therefore,  such  arts  and  crafts 
must  necessarily  follow  after  an  accomplished  archi- 
tecture— as  they  did,  for  example,  in  Italy  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  Now,  if  we  except  the  fine,  though 
limited,  work  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Philip  Webb,  or  his 
popular,  though  inferior,  imitator,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw, 
our  architecture  is  as  contemptible  as  it  is  ridicu- 
lous. Indeed,  the  tradition  of  fine  architecture  has, 
in  practice,  become  lost  among  us.  It  is  from  the 
absence  of  such  a tradition,  of  some  controlling  archi- 
tectonical spirit,  that  many  faults  of  taste  and  no 
little  want  of  a proper  knowledge  of  effect  in  much 
of  the  work  here  exhibited,  generally  spring.  We 
cannot  escape  the  sense  that  these  productions  do  not 
follow  after  an  accomplished  architecture  ; that  an  ex- 
traordinary effort  has  been  made  to  produce,  indepen- 
dently, and  in  the  absence  of  such  architecture,  what 
must  always  from  its  nature  be  accessory  to  it.  The 
choir  stalls  and  desks  (No.  251),  which  have  been  exe- 
cuted from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Wilson  for  the  church 
of  Allhallows,  Southwark,  afford  a typical  instance  of  this. 
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There  is  much  in  the  design  and  carving  of  the  ornament 
upon  these  stalls  which  is  as  admirable  as  their  general 
form  and  architectural  details  are  unsatisfactory.  The 
outline  of  the  desk-ends  suggests  the  outline  of  a rock 
that  has  worn  away  by  the  repeated  action  of  the  sea ; 
while  the  upper  member  of  the  stalls  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  blocked  out  ready  for  the  mouldings,  which  have 
never  been  worked  upon  it.  The  Fireplace  (No.  295), 
designed  by  Mr.  Harrison  Townsend,  and  carved  by 
Mr.  George  Frampton,  is  another  instance  of  how 
utterly  ineffective  even  the  best  ornament  may  be,  if  it 
is  not  used  with  due  knowledge  and  in  relation  to  a 
fine  architectural  setting.  The  one  notion  of  archi- 
tecture current  among  us  is  that  of  piling  up  decora- 
tion upon  decoration  ; yet  how  sparing  of  ornament 
were  the  builders  of  some  of  the  most  effective  build- 
ings which  remain  to  us?  Of  what  more  justly  ornate 
interior  is  it  possible  to  conceive  than  that  of  Sta. 
Maria  delle  Carceri  at  Prato  ? Yet  a simple  frieze, 
four  circular  plaques,  a few  carved  capitals,  and  three 
small  stained  glass  windows,  comprise  the  whole  of 
the  ornaments  which  produce  this  astonishing  result. 
Architecture  does  not  depend  upon  ornament  for  its 
effect,  but  chiefly  upon  Fitness  and  Proportion.  Where 
the  designers  of  such  things  as  Mr.  Wilson’s  stalls  .and 
Mr.  Townsend’s  fireplace  fail  is  that  they  mistake  the 
fantastical  for  the  imaginative  ; and,  in  their  effort  to 
produce  the  artistic,  forget  to  be  first  artists  them- 
selves. 

On  turning  to  the  textile  and  embroidered  fabrics, 
where  such  considerations  do  not  carry  so  much 
weight,  it  is  possible  to  speak  with  less  qualifica- 
tion. As  a whole,  they  form  the  most  remarkable  part 
of  the  present  exhibition.  The  chief  things  of  this 
kind  are,  doubtless,  the  tapestries  sent  by  Mr.  William 
Morris,  Nos.  252  and  254,  “ Angeli  Ministrantes  ” and 
“ Angeli  Laudantes,”  woven  from  cartoons  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  which  have  been  already  executed 
in  stained  glass ; and  No.  253,  a large  panel  woven 
from  the  “Primavera”  of  Sandro  Botticelli  for  Mr. 
Blunt,  the  author  of  the  “ Sonnets  of  Proteus,”  to 
commemorate  the  coming  of  age  of  his  daughter  Judith. 
Although  this  famous  painting  has  furnished  Mr.  Morris 
with  a cartoon  at  once  more  exquisite  and  more  virile 
than  many  which  he  has  done  into  tapestry,  the 
original,  however,  remains  a painting  in  tempera,  and 
therefore  required  to  be  subjected  to  a certain  process  of 
translation  before  it  could  be  properly  rendered  by  a 
textile  fabric.  Admirable  as  are  the  taste  and  work- 
manship which  have  resulted  in  this  tapestry,  we  are 
forced  to  confess  that  this  process  of  translation  has 
not  been  entirely  carried  out  with  success.  To  convey 
the  subtile  colouring  of  the  painting  in  a woven  fabric 
could,  perhaps,  be  effected  only  in  a certain  degree  ; 
but  why,  instead  of  the  delicate  flesh-painting  in  the 
original,  has  a crude,  unpleasant  red  been  substituted, 
which  is  neither  pleasing  in  itself  nor  in  harmony  with 
the  other  colours  which  occur  in  the  tapestry  ? Or,  to 
turn  to  something  which  is  not  merely  a matter  of 
taste,  why  has  the  little  cloud  which  gathers  about  the 
raised  wand  of  the  Mercury  been  omitted,  and  why  has 
the  ornament  on  the  headdress  of  the  Venus  been 
turned  into  a flame  ? Such  deviations  from  the  original 
detract  from  the  story  of  the  design  ; and  such  a 
deviation  as  the  substitution  of  a coarse  Gothic  pattern 
for  the  delicate  geometrical  filigrees,  worked  in  gold, 
which  covered  even  the  outer  robe  of  the  Venus, 
detracts  from  its  beauty,  its  reticence,  and  its  classic 
grace. 

But  even  with  these  faults  Mr.  Morris’s  tapestries  are 
not  only  remarkable  but  beautiful  productions  ; and  it 
would  be  easy  to  enumerate  many  textile  and  em- 
broidered fabrics,  which  in  their  several  wrays  are 
equally  beautiful,  equally  remarkable  : such  as  the 
carpet  (No.  200)  which  Mr.  C.  F.  Voysey  sends,  and 
another  sent  by  Mr.  Morris  ; the  embroidery  for  a 
cushion  (No.  194),  worked  at  the  Technical  School, 
Hertford,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Selwyn  Image  ; the 
designs  for  damask  table-cloths  (No.  218),  by  ’ Mr. 
Walter  Crane  ; and  a number  of  embroideries  sent  by 
Mr.  Hermann  Obrist.  The  work  of  this  artist,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  figures  for  the  first  time  in 
these  exhibitions,  or  indeed  in  any  exhibition  in  London. 

It  possesses  this  distinction,  that  it  is  not  only  un- 


influenced by  Mr.  Morris  and  his  school,  but  it  is 
also  original.  We  have,  perhaps,  here  in  England 
carried  the  theory  that  all  patterns  for  embroideries 
must  be  founded  upon  a geometrical  basis  a little  far  : 
Mr.  Obrist  seeks  to  obtain  his  effects  chiefly  by  a 
delicate  and  masterly  handling  of  mass  and  colour  ; 
and  in  this  he  succeeds  to  admiration.  So  chaste 
and  reticent  are  these  embroideries,  that  their  accom- 
plished and  elaborate  workmanship  will  perhaps  be 
fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  are  practically 
acquainted  with  the  technical  difficulties  of  his  art. 
Several  of  his  finest  pieces  are  exhibited  in  a table-case 
in  the  Gallery  ; and  among  them  a table-cloth  em- 
broidered in  coloured  silks,  in  which  the  beauty  and  the 
fineness  of  the  line  have  been  rendered  by  the  em- 
broiderer in  a very  remarkable  manner. 

The  exhibition  also  includes  some  admirable  illumi- 
nations, printed  books,  and  bindings,  of  which  it  is 
here  impossible  to  speak  at  length.  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones  sends  his  original  drawings  for  the  “ Chaucer”: 
among  the  cartoons  for  painting  may  be  mentioned 
some  charming  pieces  by  Mr.  Christopher  Whall,  and 
among  the  smaller  things  a painted  fan  by  Mr.  Charles 
Corder.  One  of  the  rooms  is  entirely  given  up  to  the 
works  of  the  late  Ford  Madox  Brown.  This  collection, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  cartoons  for  glass  and  deco- 
rative paintings,  has  been  admirably  well  chosen,  and 
illustrates,  in  one  of  its  finest  aspects,  the  work  of  this 
great,  but  little  appreciated,  artist.  The  sight  of  his 
work  beside  so  many  drawings  and  cartoons  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones  suggests  a comparison  which  we 
hope  to  pursue  upon  another  occasion. 

THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  WRITING  BADLY 
FOR  THE  ORCHESTRA. 

'X'HE  odd  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  write  very  badly  for 
the  orchestra  has  misled  some  critics  into  the 
erroneous  belief  that  to  write  well  for  it  is  less 
an  art  than  a natural  gift.  As  a plain  unromantic 
matter  of  fact  it  is  a good  deal  more  difficult  to  write 
well  for  the  orchestra  than  it  is  even  to  write  badly  ; 
though  the  truth  remains  that  writing  badly  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  lightly  accomplished.  Handel  and  Bach  tried 
all  their  lives,  without  success  ; and  Haydn  and  Mozart 
likewise  struggled  in  vain.  Beethoven  succeeded  in 
the  end  ; Schubert  left  a few  examples  which  one  may 
point  to  with  triumph  ; and  if  Mendelssohn  was  too  super- 
ficial to  do  anything,  even  writing  badly,  really  well, 
his  friend  Schumann  left  behind  a number  of  specimens 
of  wrongheaded,  ineffective,  ugly  scoring  which  ought 
to  be  the  envy  of  every  professor  of  the  present  day. 
The  truth  is  of  course  that  the  earlier  men,  Handel 
and  Bach,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  were  not  sufficiently 
attended  to  : each  one  orchestrated  according  to  his 
own  crude  notions,  regardless  of  the  deathless  canons 
of  the  art  laid  down  by  predecessors  who  knew  nothing 
whatever  or  next  to  nothing  about  the  art.  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  perceive,  though 
very  vaguely,  the  indescribably  reckless  .folly  of  this  ; 
for  my  readers  may  remember  how  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  faults  marked  in  his  exercises  by  Haydn, 
but  must  needs  permit  the  German  equivalent  of 
an  English  doctor — i.e.  dunce — of  music  to  cor- 
rect faults  which  Haydn  had  passed  over  as  not 
being  faults  at  all  ; and  by  continuing  to  walk 
steadily  in  the  footsteps  of  earlier  musicians  who 
knew  less  than  Haydn  he  finally  managed  to  attain 
the  . astonishing  ugliness  which  distinguishes  the 
scoring  of  certain  parts  of  the  finale  of  the  Ninth  sym- 
phony from  anything  which  had  been  done  before.  But 
by  no  means  let  any  one  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
Beethoven  was  the  inventor  of  the  modern  method  of 
learning  to  write  badly  for  the  orchestra.  He  antici- 
pated that  method,  it  is  true,  but  only  in  a blundering 
sort  of  way,  just  as  an  imprisoned  nobleman  is  reported 
to  have  watched  a kettle  boiling  in  the  Tower,  and  thus 
been  led  to  anticipate  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine. 
The  real  inventor  was  Schumann.  He  would  have 
none  of  your  old-fashioned  business  of  learning  all 
about  the  orchestral  instruments  by  living  amongst  them, 
none  of  your  old-fashioned  way  of  learning  to  write  for 
them  by  writing  for  them.  He  composed  piano-music 
until  he  had  arrived  at  years  of  indiscretion,  and  then 
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decided  to  write  a symphony.  So  he  went  out  and 
bought  a book — there  is  the  grand  secret — and  having 
bought  it,  spent  a few  days  in  reading  it,  and  having 
read  it,  spent  a few  days  more  in  writing  his  sym- 
phony. And  the  supremacy  of  the  new  method  wras 
manifest  at  once  when  the  first  bars  of  his  symphony 
were  found  to  be  quite  unplayable  and  the  proud  in- 
ventor of  the  modern  method  of  learning  to  write  for 
the  orchestra  was  compelled  to  transpose  the  melqdy  a 
third  higher,  where  it  stands  to  this  day,  robbing 
the  opening  of  the  Allegro  of  a great  part  of  its  effect, 
and  completely  destroying  the  unity  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. At  the  first  rehearsal  the  players  laughed,  but 
nowadays  we  do  not  laugh  at  the  more  laughable  dodge 
by  which  Schumann  escaped  the  consequences  of  writing 
badly  for  the  orchestra  : rather  we  seriously  and  in  all 
solemnity  look  upon  that  mangled  form  of  the  theme 
as  a heaven-inspired  masterstroke.  And  very  far  from 
laughing  at  Schumann’s  method  of  learning  to  score 
badly,  we  have  unanimously  agreed  to  adopt  it,  and 
it  is  in  general  use  in  our  music-schools ; and  at 
the  present  day  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
are  receiving  careful  instruction  in  the  art  of  writing 
music  that  cannot  be  listened  to  from  eminently 
respectable  professors  who  have  never  fallen  so 
low  as  to  compose  a bar  of  music  calculated  to  give 
any  one  a moment  of  genuine  pleasure.  The  method, 
roughly,  is  this.  You  learn  certain  immutable  facts 
about  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  the  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra ; and  from  these  immutable 
facts  you  deduce  certain  inferences,  such  as  that  cer- 
tain combinations  will  sound  well  and  others  the  reverse, 
that  certain  passages  will  be  easy  and  others  difficult, 
and  so  forth.  Then  you  commence  to  write  ; and  if  your 
splendid  productions  do  not  sound  well,  that,  after  all, 
is  by  no  means  your  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  instru- 
ments whose  native  obstinacy  alone  prevents  them 
conforming  to  the  theories  laid  down  by  your  teachers  ; 
and  perhaps  you  will  be  consoled  by  your  score  looking, 
if  it  does  not  sound,  beautiful,  and  receiving  high  praise 
at  examinations  for  musical  degrees  from  gentlemen 
who  profess  to  read  scores  but  scarcely  once  in  a 
twelvemonth  test  the  accuracy  of  their  inner  ear 
by  sitting  through  an  actual  performance  with 
their  outer  ears  open.  It  is  widely  enough  re- 
cognized that  if  your  hobby  is  (say)  cabinet-making 
you  cannot  learn  so  much  as  to  plane  a strip 
of  wood  straight  by  reading  a book,  that  if  you 
sail  a boat  on  the  strength  of  book-knowledge  you  will 
promptly  upset  your  craft  or  put  her  on  the  rocks  or 
perhaps  collide  with  another  boat  and  drown  a respect- 
able family  out  for  an  innocent  afternoon’s  fishing,  that 
even  pulling  all  the  knockers  in  a street  simultaneously 
with  a single  string  is  an  art  that  cannot  be  learnt 
otherwise  than  by  careful  practice  with  some  one  posted 
to  watch  for  the  policeman.  Yet  an  inquiry  into  the 
methods  of  our  music-schools  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  if  anything  so  useful  as  cabinet-making, 
or  boat-sailing,  or  runaway  knocking  were  taught  there, 
after  each  failure,  each  accident — after  each  bit  of  wood 
hacked  so  that  the  parent  tree  would  not  know  it,  each 
finger  taken  off  and  stream  of  gore  set  flowing,  each 
innocent  fishing  family  sent  to  its  account,  each  gang  of 
runaway  knockers  caught  redhanded — the  teacher  would 
order  the  pupils  back  to  their  books,  back  to  draw  more 
diagrams,  to  work  more  exercises.  That  it  is  a mad 
world,  my  masters  (or  words  to  that  effect),  has  been 
remarked,  but  I shrink  from  thinking  of  the  strength 
of  language  which  would  have  been  resorted  to  by  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  observation  had  he  known 
anything  of  the  musical  world,  or  seen  Mr.  Corder’s 
book,  “ The  Orchestra  and  How  to  Write  for  it,”  lately 
issued  by  Messrs.  Robert  Cocks  & Co. — a book  in 
which  the  method  of  studying  instrumentation  fore- 
shadowed by  Beethoven  and  developed  by  Schumann  is 
almost  brought  to  perfection. 

This  work  is  written,  or  at  least  printed  and  pub- 
lished, largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Schumanns — the 
tenth-rate  Schumanns- — of  the  present  and  of  the  future. 
Those  “ who  may  at  one  time  or  another  write  a 
song,  a valse,  a march  . . . are  the  individuals  who 
need  most  help  and  for  whose  use  a practical  manual 
should  be  chiefly  designed”;  and  Mr.  Corder  emphati- 
cally disclaims  any  intention  of  preaching  to  those  who 


possess  “ a cultivated  ear  and  an  ability  to  imagine  the 
quality  and  intensity  of  sounds  from  written  notes.” 
This  staggered  me  rather  rudely  on  a first  reading,  and 
it  was  only  when  I remembered  that  Mr.  Corder  was 
a gentleman  possessed  of  far  too  much  common  sense 
ever  to  succeed  as  a musician  that  the  real  truth 
occurred  to  me.  Mr.  Corder  is  curator  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  Now  I have  always  supposed  a 
curator  to  be  the  man  who  looks  after  the  mummies 
in  a museum  ; though  I am  not  at  all  sure  of  the 
accuracy  of  my  conjecture  that  it  is  Mr.  Corder’s 
duty  to  look  after  the  mummies  in  the  R.A.M. 
But  whether  this  is  correct  or  not,  his  strong  common 
sense  must  have  shown  him  the  advisability — nay, 
the  pressing  necessity — of  providing  his  colleagues 
with  a text-book  from  which  they  could  instruct  their 
pupils  in  the  glorious  art  of  writing  badly  for  the 
orchestra  by  the  most  modern  method.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded wonderfully  well  ; and  the  student  who  fails  to 
score  as  badly  as  Beethoven  at  his  worst  or  Schumann 
at  his  best  now  stands  absolutely  without  excuse.  And 
lest  this  should  seem  very  like  excessive  praise  let  me 
say  that,  in  plain  language,  all  I mean  is  that  I am  in 
decided  disagreement  with  Mr.  Corder  on  nearly  every 
point  connected  with  the  orchestra  and  the  art  of  writing 
for  it.  He  begins  by  discussing  the  peculiarities  of  the 
various  instruments,  many  of  his  remarks  being  useful 
and  right,  and  many  quite  wrong  and  misleading. 
This  is  not  of  course  a very  serious  charge  to  level 
even  at  one  of  the  choicest  of  our  Academics  ; but 
when  Mr.  Corder  goes  on  to  draw  deductions  from  his 
axioms,  and  shows  how  Wagner  and  Mozart  were  some- 
times wrong,  or  ineffectual  at  the  very  least,  and  how  much 
better  Corder  could  have  done  it,  then  I can  only  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  daring  he  manifests  in  endeavouring 
to  accomplish  the  true  purpose  of  his  book.  There  are 
— unfortunately,  perhaps — few  writers  who  would  ven- 
ture to  tell  us,  as  Mr.  Corder  does  on  p.  5,  that  a well 
known  effect  greatly  used  by  Wagner  and  indeed  all 
modern  composers  is  “only  one  on  paper”;  that  the 
accompaniment  to  one  of  Mozart’s  divinest  songs  A is 
an  example  of  the  use  of  mutes  without  justification  ” ; 
that  the  score  of  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  “Tristan” 
— with  “strings  in  sixteen  or  more  parts — is  only  a 
curiosity,  and  not  worth  the  enormous  labour  of  copy- 
ing out  ” ; that  the  ever  fresh,  ever  delightful  “rustic 
theme  in  the  scherzo  of  the  Pastoral  symphony  is  un- 
comfortably high  ” for  the  oboe,  though  it  only  goes  to 
high  C;  that  “the  high  notes  of  which  Bach  was  so 
fond  ” and  which  are  so  magnificent  when  passably 
played,  “are  not  very  pleasant  to  hear  when  they  are 
forthcoming  ” ; that  the  trumpet  parts  of  a Mozart  minuet 
are  not  so  good  as  the  cornet  parts  which  Mr.  Corder 
has  written  for  it ; and  so  forth,  ad  nauseam.  Mr. 
Corder’s  courage,  indeed,  is  clearly  enough  shown  in 
his  unblushing  defence  of  the  cornet  and  colourless 
valve  instruments  generally,  against  the  noble  and 
characteristic  instruments  rapidly  falling  into  desue- 
tude. Curator,  Academic,  though  he  is,  he  is  also  an 
iconoclast  ; no  thought  of  what  is  due  to  his  own 
position  or  to  the  Academic  institutions  to  which  he 
belongs,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  namely,  and 
Trinity  College,  London,  induces  him  to  stay  his 
would-be  destroying  hand  ; where  and  when  ever  he 
sees  an  idol  he  strikes  at  it  with  his  whole  might  ; 
and  if  most  of  the  idols  still  remain  smiling  and  un- 
smashed, it  is  because  Mr.  Corder’s  strength,  and 
not  his  will,  fails  him.  But  excellent  fun  though  idol- 
smashing  may  be,  and  useful,  even  indispensable,  as 
idol-smashers  may  be  in  this  era  of  false  (artistic) 
religions,  it  is  hard  to  refrain  from  wishing  that  Mr. 
Corder  had  kept  his  shillelagh  off  the  revered  skulls  of 
Mozart  and  Wagner  and  exercised  it  upon  the  images 
of  less  benignant  gods  standing  a little  nearer  at  hand. 

But  what  I chiefly  take  exception  to  are  Mr.  Corder’s 
directions  for  learning  to  score  after  some  acquaintance 
has  been  made  with  the  instruments.  As  Mr.  Corder 
says,  musicians — or  at  any  rate  young  English  mu- 
sicians, who  are  more  familiar  with  the  piano  than 
with  the  orchestra — “in  spite  of  themselves  think  of 
pianoforte  music  as  the  normal  type  of  music.”  This 
is  a fault  to  be  conquered  by  young  musicians,  not  a 
virtue  to  be  encouraged  ; yet  what  does  Mr.  Corder 
do  but  tell  students  to  begin  by  scoring  piano  pieces 
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by  such  essentially  pianoforte  composers  as  Grieg 
.and  Schumann  ! The  truth  is  that  no  one  should  begin 
±0  score  other  people’s  music  until  he  has  acquired 
ithe  art  or  trick  of  imagining  his  own  more  or  less 
original  music  for  the  orchestra  exactly  as  he  would 
wish  it  to  sound  when  written  down  and  played  ; and 
the  whole  art  of  orchestration  lies  in  his  being  able 
to  set  down  just  the  notes  which,  when  played, 
will  produce  the  effect  he  has  imagined.  But  this 
would  lead  to  a discussion  of  How  to  Write  Well 
for  the  Orchestra,  a subject  which  I prefer  to  postpone 
until  the  publication  of  the  book  which  Mr.  Prout  is 
said  to  be  preparing  for  Messrs.  Augener’s  splendid 
series  of  educational  works.  Some  of  the  series  to 
which  Mr.  Corder’s  book  belongs  are  excellent  little 
treatises,  and  Messrs.  Cocks,  as  we  all  knows  have 
endeavoured  to  find  a market  for  English  music  of  a 
higher  artistic  type  than  finds  a ready  sale  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ; and  it  is  a matter  for  regret  that  they  should 
have  'issued  a book  which  I cannot  regard  as  useful  to 
any  save  those  who  wish  to  study  the  art  of  writing 
badly  for  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Corder  has  endeavoured 
to  teach  from  a book  precisely  what  no  one  ever  did  or 
.ever  will  learn  from  a book. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  begin  with  an  excellent 
programme  at  three  this  afternoon.  J.  F.  R. 

MAINLY  ABOUT  MELODRAMAS. 

“The  Duchess  of  Coolgardie.”  A Romance  of  the 
Australian  Gold  Fields.  In  Five  Acts.  By  Euston 
Leigh  and  Cyril  Clare.  Drury  Lane.  19  Septem- 
ber, 1896. 

The  Co-Respondent.”  A New  and  Original  Farcical 
Comedy.  In  Four  Acts.  By  G.  W.  Appleton. 
Theatre  Metropole,  Camberwell.  21  September, 
1896. 

•“  Two  Little  Vagabonds.”  A New  and  Original  Melo- 
drama. By  G.  R.  Sims  and  Arthur  Shirley. 
Princess’s  Theatre.  23  September,  1896. 

IN  the  interests  of  my  own  craft  of  literature,  I really 
must  protest  against  the  notion  that  a popular 
play  can  be  knocked  together  by  any  handy  person  who 
knows  the  ways  of  the  stage  and  the  follies  of  the  public. 
I do  not  claim  any  greater  mystery  for  the  playwright’s 
craft  than  for  the  scene-painter’s  or  costumier’s  ; but 
then  actors  and  managers  have  not  yet  taken  to  painting 
their  own  scenes  or  stitching  their  own  doublets.  When 
they  do,  I shall  lose  no  time  in  pointing  out  that  painting 
and  tailoring  are  none  the  less  skilled  trades  because 
every  one  can  see  how  they  are  done,  and  can  even  sew 
-on  a button  or  make  a sketch  in  an  amateur  way  on 
occasion.  So  far,  the  amateur  offers  himself  as  a cheap 
and  convenient  substitute  for  the  author  only.  I there- 
fore beg  to  observe,  politely  but  firmly,  that  dramatic 
authorship,  even  of  the  routine  kind,  is  a highly  skilled 
trade  as  trades  go,  and  that  a gentleman  may  be  an  ex- 
perienced actor  and  manager,  an  enthusiastic  student 
of  the  stage,  qualified  to  write  and  speak  interestingly 
about  it,  and  better  versed  in  its  illusions  and  those  of  the 
public  than  many  authors,  and  yet  be  quite  unable  to 
write  a play  that  would  not  be  dear  at  the  traditional  tariff 
of  five  shillings  an  act.  There  is  at  present  running  at 
Drury  Lane  an  entertainment  called  “ The  Duchess  of 
Coolgardie,”  which  is  not  a play  at  all  in  any  serious 
technical  sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  John  Coleman  offers 
it  as  the  work  of  “ Euston  Leigh  and  Cyril  Clare,” 
a flourish  which  we  may  take  as  a humorous  avowal 
that  some  person  or  persons  of  no  consequence  have 
jumbled  all  the  stage  incidents  they  can  remember 
into  an  entertainment  wherewith  to  fool  the  public  to 
ithe  top  of  its  bent.  There  is  only  one  hypothesis  on 
which  Mr.  Coleman  can  be  excused  for  this  : to  wit, 
that  “ Euston  Leigh  and  Cyril  Clare”  are  no  other  than 
Mr.  Coleman  himself.  In  that  case,  I am  willing  to 
allow  that  Mr.  Coleman  cannot  be  blamed  for  his  share 
of  the  inveterate  delusion  of  the  old  actor  that  an  audience 
can  be  interested  in  incidents  and  situations  without 
believing  in  or  caring  for  the  people  to  whom  these 
incidents  and  situations  occur.  If  that  were  so,  a 
shooting-gallery  would  be  as  interesting  as  a battle- 
field : the  mere  flash,  smoke,  and  bang  of  the  thing 
would  be  enough.  But  it  is  not  so  ; and  the  proof  is 


that  all  the  shocks,  disclosures,  fights,  rescues,  escapes, 
assassinations,  murder  trials,  and  recognitions  of  long- 
lost  brothers  which  are  crowded  into  “ The  Duchess  of 
Coolgardie  ” at  the  rate  of  a dozen  per  act,  do  not 
produce  as  much  interest  as  “ Box  and  Cox,”  simply 
because  the  preliminary  dramatic  illusion  which  changes 
painted  cloths  into  places  and  actors  and  actresses 
into  heroes  and  heroines  has  been  left  out.  Nobody 
wants  to  see  Mr.  Glenney  and  Mr.  Vanderfeldt,  in  their 
own  persons,  firing  blank  cartridges  at  one  another, 
or  drearily  shamming  misunderstandings  with  Miss 
Hilda  Spong  in  her  own  person.  It  is  no  doubt  hard 
for  an  actor  to  believe  that  he  cannot  himself  create 
any  illusion,  and  that  the  very  gesture,  word,  look,  and 
deed  with  which  he  has  infallibly  brought  down  the 
house  twenty  times  will  fall  flat  or  excite  derisive  laugh- 
ter the  twenty-first  time  merely  because  it  occurs  in 
a different  play  ; but  the  public  knows  only  too  well  how 
easily  that  may  happen.  I do  not  believe  there  is  an 
experienced  melodramatic  actor  in  the  world  who  has 
not  in  his  head,  if  not  actually  in  manuscript,  a drama 
which  must  surpass  all  previous  dramas  in  stage  effect, 
since  he  has  combined  in  it  all  the  effects  of  all  the  suc- 
cessful melodramas  of  the  past  thirty  years.  Sometimes 
that  wonderful  play  gets  produced,  with  the  result  that 
not  a single  squib  in  the  whole  Catherine  wheel  can 
be  induced  to  catch  fire  ; and  the  manager  is  left 
lamenting  that  he  did  not  rather  speculate  in  Ibsen  or 
Maeterlinck.  The  author  of  such  a work  can  only  be 
compared  to  a man  who,  having  noticed  that  many 
persons  furtively  treasure  up  and  carry  about  a withered 
rose  petal  or  two,  should  open  a shop  for  the  sale  of 
faded  flowers. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  us  have  breathed  more  freely 
at  “The  Duchess  of  Coolgardie”  than  we  did  at  the 
Harrisian  melodramas,  because  we  were  glad  to  be  rid 
of  their  open  exploitation  of  the  popular  worship  of 
sport,  fashion,  and  jingoism,  in  scenes  which  it  did 
nobody  any  good  to  gloat  over.  In  “The  Duchess” 
there  is  an  air  of  returning  to  the  simple,  hearty, 
honest  sentiments  of  ideal  primeval  humanity.  But 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  play  from  the  ethical 
point  of  view  will  suggest  that  the  main  difference  is  one 
of  expense,  The  Harrisian  scenes  on  the  racecourse  and 
parade-ground,  and  in  the  Row,  were  dear.  Primitive 
sentiment  is  cheap.  When  I see  nuggets,  chests  of 
gold,  and  pocket  books  containing  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  sticking  all  over  a melodrama  like  raisins  in  an 
unwholesome  cake — when  I detect  acute  appreciation 
on  the  dramatist’s  part  of  the  spell  which  a profuse 
handing  round  of  champagne  casts  on  a world  which 
can  only  afford  to  drink  beer — when  I see  threats, 
blows,  oaths,  fights,  and,  above  all,  that  hypocritical 
savagery  which  revels  in  the  moral  pastime  of  hound- 
ing down  a criminal,  I may  admire  the  economy  and 
simplicity  of  Mr.  Coleman’s  methods  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris  ; but  the  moral 
atmosphere  does  not  strike  me  as  being  at  all  more 
bracing.  His  patriotism,  in  particular,  is  a miracle 
of  cheapness.  As  an  Irishman,  I have,  of  course, 
noticed  that  the  ceremony  of  drinking  the  health  of  my 
native  land  never  palls  on  a true  British  audience.  In 
no  country  is  patriotism  more  popular  than  in  England, 
especially  Irish,  Polish,  Italian,  and  Balkan  patriotism. 
In  the  same  way,  English  patriotism,  expressed  by  a 
British  tar  with  a Union  Jack  and  an  aptitude  for  the 
hornpipe,  is  by  no  means  unacceptable  in  Ireland.  This  is 
natural  enough ; for  the  country  you  have  never  lived 
in  is  the  one  about  which  you  are  most  likely  to  have 
romantic  illusions.  It  was,  therefore,  shrewd  enough 
of  Mr.  Coleman’s  to  discard  all  the  expensive  jingo 
machinery  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  with  its  troopships 
and  battles  and  magazine-gun  fusillades,  and  to  replace 
it  by  a single  Irish  actor,  especially  when  there  was  so 
clever  a one  at  hand  as  Mr.  J.  L.  Shine,  certainly  the  best 
sympathetic  stage  Irishman  we  have  had  since  Boucicault, 
and  a past  master  at  the  sort  of  humbug  which  the 
Irishman  learns  in  England  in  the  course  of  his  attempts 
to  impose  on  the  inhabitants. 

Where  Mr.  Coleman  has  truly  distinguished  himself 
is  by  the  discrimination  with  which  he  has  chosen  his 
company.  For  some  years  past  our  managers  and 
authors  have  been  for  the  most  part  so  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing good  acting  from  bad,  or  even  competent 
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professionalism  from  cautious  helplessness,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  share  of  the  stage  in  the  general  and  inevitable 
march  of  progress,  there  is  really  some  foundation  for 
the  complaint  that  the  better  an  actor  knows  his  busi- 
ness the  harder  he  finds  it  to  get  engagements.  All 
the  marketable  qualities  are  negative  ones  ; and  all  the 
positive  ones  are  stamped  as  dangerous,  as  they 
of  course  are  at  a theatre  where  the  manager 
does  not  know  how  to  employ  them.  Mr.  Cole- 
man, however,  has  secured  a highly  efficient 
cast;  and  had  he  but  indulged  himself  and  the  public 
with  a real  dramatic  author  as  well,  the  combination 
might  have  proved  a great  managerial  success.  Mr. 
Vanderfeldt  for  the  villain  is  as  happy  a choice  as  Mr. 
Shine  for  the  Paddy  : he  succeeds  in  holding  together 
and  individualizing  a shamelessly  absurd  part.  Mr. 
Hermann  Vezin  supplies  the  requisite  importance  to 
the  Warden  without  trouble  to  himself ; and  Mr.  Charles 
Glenney,  Mr.  Laurence  Cautley,  Mr.  Lowne,  and  Mr. 
Oswald  Yorke  are  all  judiciously  cast.  Miss  Hilda 
Spong  plays  with  grace  and  sympathy  : her  good  looks 
are  not  a mere  stage  effect,  nor  her  refinement  an 
affectation.  Miss  Laura  Johnson  appears  as  an  abori- 
ginal black  boy  in  a part  which  is  an  obvious  silk  patch 
on  a shoddy  play.  She  plays  it  with  refreshing  audacity 
and  aptitude,  her  keenness,  and  the  peculiar  jarring, 
bird-of-prey  note  in  her  voice,  serving  her  well  on  this 
occasion.  On  the  whole,  “ The  Duchess  of  Coolgardie’ 
seems  to  me  to  prove  that,  with  Mr.  Coleman  to  choose 
the  actors  and  somebody  else  to  choose  the  play,  Drury 
Lane  might  hold  its  own  for  some  time  yet. 

Albeit  not  used  to  the  melting  mood,  the  critics 
sobbed  most  pathetically  over  “Two  Little  Vagabonds” 
at  the  Princess’s.  This  excessive  appreciation  of  a drop 
of  sentiment  in  a thirsty  land  is,  perhaps,  natural ; but 
in  my  case  Nature  has  not  been  so  prodigal  hi  her  gift 
of  tears  as  to  justify  me,  a prudent  man,  in  wasting 
many  of  them  on  Wally  and  Dick.  I remember  once, 
when  a play  of  my  own  was  accused  of  being  a 
pamphlet,  replying  that  I heartily  wished  the  accu- 
sation were  true,  as  there  was  nothing  so  popular  on 
the  stage  as  a dramatized  pamphlet,  except  a dramatized 
tract.  This  pregnant  observation  has  not  been  lost  on 
Mr.  Sims.  Pie  has  saturated  himself  with  the  sentiment 
of  Dr.  Watts’s  “ My  Mother,”  and  made  it  the  agent  of 
salvation  in  a dramatic  version  of  the  familiar  tract  of 
the  boy  thief  who  suddenly  finds  conviction  of  sin,  and 
resolves  to  steal  no  more.  This  crisis  is  brought  about 
by  the  well-known  situation  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
candlesticks  in  “ Les  Mis^rables,”  with  the  mother 
as  the  Bishop,  her  purse  as  the  candlesticks,  and 
the  boy-thief  (her  own  son,  needless  to  observe, 
though  she  does  not  know  it)  as  Jean  Valjean.  .All  this 
is  not  so  bad  : indeed,  the  situation  in  the  third  act, 
where  the  mother,  after  taking  an  unfortunate  little 
waif  to  her  house  as  her  son,  and  completely  gaining 
his  affection,  discovers  that  he  is  a changeling,  and  is 
afraid  to  break  his  heart  by  telling  him  so,  is  touching 
and  fresh.  Besides,  Mr.  Sims  is  a,  humourist,  and  has 
some  genuine  faculty  as  a storyteller.  With  such  a 
safe  subject  as  these  two  modern  Babes  in  the  Wood 
he  can  easily  keep  an  audience  amused  if  they  are 
not  too  exacting  about  his  workmanship  and  the 
truth  of  his  touches  of  nature.  Unfortunately  there  is 
a good  deal  more  than  this  in  “Two  Little  Vaga- 
bonds.” It  begins  with  that  repulsive  piece  of  stale 
nonsense,  the  impossible  misunderstanding  which  leads 
the  hero  to  believe  that  the  heroine  is  the  mother  of  her 
sister’s  illegitimate  child,  and  thereupon  to  behave 
towards  her  with  the  unspeakable  baseness  and  folly 
vulgarly  supposed  proper  to  men  of  honour  on  such 
occasions.  Then  there  is  a silly  sensation  scene, 
void  of  all  interest  or  credibility,  which  the  gallery 
receive  partly  with  derision  and  partly  with  the  sort  of 
approbation  we  give  to  things  we  do  not  value,  when, 
since  we  are  accustomed  to  have  them  provided  for  us, 
they  cannot  be  omitted  without  slighting  us.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  sixpenny  and  shilling  playgoer  on  this  point 
is  exactly  like  that  of  the  pedestrian  who,  when  you  are 
bicycling,  curses  you  if  you  pass  him  without  ringing 
your  bell,  not  that  he  has  been  unaware  of  your 
approach,  or  is  in  the  slightest  danger  from  you, 
but  because,  conceiving  that  he  is  entitled  by  law 
to  have  a bell  rung  in  his  honour,  he  feels  belittled  by 


any  neglect  of  that  ceremony.  In  dealing  with  cognate 
demands  in  the  theatre  a dramatist  has  to  choose 
between  offending  the  foolish  playgoers  and  the  sensible 
ones  ; and  as  I happen  to  be,  in  my  own  opinion,  one 
of  the  sensible  ones  (as  far  as  a fundamentally  foolish 
business  admits  of  sensibleness),  the  sensation  scene  at 
the  Princess’s  so  completely  broke  my  interest  in  the 
play  that  I left  immediately  after  it,  though  I foresaw 
that  Wally  was  going  to  die  with  intense  pathos  in  the 
lcist  2.ct« 

However,  short  of  senseless’y  pretending  to  enjoy 
what  no  properly  qualified  London  critic  could  possibly 
take  seriously,  or  to  be  impressed  by  devices  which 
every  one  connected  with  the  theatre  speaks  of  in- 
private  as  despicably  ridiculous,  I am  anxious  to  show 
my  sense  of  the  enterprise  of  the  management  at  the 
Princess’s,  where  popular  drama  at  reasonable  prices 
has  been  kept  going  with  great  energy  throughout,  the 
year.  It  seems  to  me,  by  the  way,  that  the  critics 
of  the  Sunday  papers  might  help  a good  deal  by  a 
vigorous  remonstrance  with  the  frequenters  of.the  gallery 
for  their  occasional  lapses  into  blackguardism.  The 
majority  of  the  gods  are  no  doubt  perfectly,  decent 
people,  quite  sincere  in  their  applause  of  the  chivalrous 
sentiments  uttered  upon  the  stage.  But  they  should 
not  allow  the  minority  to  discredit  them  by  insulting 
every  actress  whose  part  requires  her  to  make  some- 
demonstration  of  affection  to  her  stage  lover.  Acting 
is  impossible  under  such  conditions  ; and  an  audience- 
which  cannot  keep  order  in  this  respect  spoils  the  enterr 
tainment  it  has  just  paid  for,  and  makes  fine  artists 
very  reluctant  to  accept  engagements  to  act  to  it,  not 
to  mention  that  it  disgraces  itself. 

The  cast  of  “ Two  Little  Vagabonds”  includes  Miss 
Geraldine  Oliffe,  who  must  rather  envy  Miss  Tyndall 
and  Miss  Fairbrother  their  easy  and  popular  parts  as- 
the  two  boys.  It  is  quite  up  to  the  West  End  standard, 
and  is,  in  fact,  rather  thrown  away  on  the  play,  which, 
though  quite  likely  to  be  successful,  does  not  suggest 
any  standard  at  all. 

At  the  Metropole  Theatre  in  Camberwell  Mr.  Mul- 
holland  last  week  produced  a new  farcical  comedy 
called  “The  Co-Respondent,”  by  Mr.  G.  W.. Appleton. 
The  house  laughed  a good  deal  ; and  as  I joined  in  the 
merriment,  I suppose  I cannot  honestly  say  that  the 
play  missed  its  mark,  though  I should  certainly  advise- 
Mr.  Frank  Wyatt  and  Miss  Violet  Melnotte  to  think 
twice  before  transferring  it  to  the«West  End. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

IN  general  terms,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  said! 

of  affairs  in  the  “ House.”  Quotations  show  ir> 
almost  every  case  a slight,  in  some  few  instances  a 
decided,  improvement ; but  there  is  no  salient  feature. 
The  outlook  is  fairly  good  ; but  movements,  we  think, 
will  be  slow  and  somewhat  erratic.  Money  remains- 
cheap,  and  trade  keeps  dull. 

Home  Rails  have  improved — which  is  what  we  ex- 
pected. Especial  strength  has  been  displayed  by  the 
“Heavies,”  in  which  the  “bull”  account,  based  on 
cheap  money,  has  now  been  cleared  out.  . On  the 
whole,  the  traffic  returns  continue  to  be  satisfactory, 
despite  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  weather,  which 
might  have  told  with  some  effect  upon  the  issues  of  the 
Southern  lines.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  these 
stocks  have  been  decidedly  firm,  and  “Berthas  in 
particular.  The  two  “Macs”  have  been  quiet  and 
featureless. 

The  Foreign  department  has  fallen  a prey  to  the 
prevailing  lethargy.  Among  “International  Stocks, 
Italian  Rentes  tend  upward,  and,  as  we  have  stated 
before,  this  is  warranted  by  the  change  that  has  recently 
taken  place  in  the  financial  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  Spanish  bonds  tend  to  decline,  but  they  . have. a 
long  downward  path  to  pursue  before  the  price  will 
come  near  the  actual  value  of  the  security.  South 
American  securities  have  improved. 

The  American  Railway  Market  has  been  firm  in 
tone,  but  the  upward  movement  in  prices,  which  tc> 
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many  observers  seemed  to  be  almost  inevitable,  can 
scarcely  be  attributed  to  an  article  in  one  of  the  daily 
journals.  The  advance,  we  think,  is  not  likely  to 
be  sustained,  for  there  is  little  to  justify  a substantial 
increase  in  market  values.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is 
“ going  strong,”  the  August  revenue  statement  showing 
a net  gain  of  $168,000,  the  increase  in  the  expenditure 
being  small  in  comparison  with  the  addition  to  the  gross 
revenue.  Grand  Trunks  remain  immersed,  almost 
without  sign  of  life,  in  a slough  of  despond. 

The  Mining  Market  still  looks  rather  weak,  and  yet 
apparently  without  much  reason.  Prices  have  moved 
irregularly.  The  “ Kaffir  Circus”  lacks  animation,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  for  some  time  to  come  it  will  be 
lifeless.  Westralias  look  better,  and  should  go 
better.  The  same  may  be  said  of  New  Zealand  shares. 
Indian  Gold-mining  shares  do  not  attract  much  specula- 
tive attention  ; but  they  will  slowly  and  quietly  improve 
as  investments. 

No  special  movement  has  taken  place  in  the  market 
for  Miscellaneous  Securities.  A few  reports  have  been 
issued,  but  none  of  special  interest.  We  note  that  the 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China,  which  is 
excellently  managed,  distributes  7 per  cent,  as  usual. 

The  Bank  of  Australasia  is  a very  old  institution. 
It  has  survived  the  storm  and  stress  which  a short 
time  ago  overwhelmed  all  other  Australasian  institu- 
tions, except  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  perhaps 
the  strongest  of  banks  at  the  Antipodes,  and  the  Union 
of  Australia.  So  far  the  Bank  of  Australasia  has  not 
been  able  to  make  up  for  lost  ground,  since  the  dividend 
just  declared  is  no  more  than  5 per  cent.,  which  is  small 
for  any  trading  concern,  particularly  for  a bank,  and  con- 
trasts but  poorly  with  the  days  of  123  per  cent,  or  15  per 
cent.  It  seems,  however,  judging  from  the  report  of  the 
bank  for  the  past  half-year,  that  the  outlook  is  becoming 
brighter.  It  says  that  “ business  generally  in  the 
■Colonies  during  the  half-year  has  shown  signs  of 
improvement,  and  a slightly  better  demand  for  pro- 
perty is  reported.  The  coming  season,  too,  promises 
to  be  more  favourable  for  squatters  and  agriculturists. 
The  ‘ tick  ’ pest  amongst  cattle  is  causing  anxiety  in 
■some  districts  of  Queensland,  but  the  Government  are 
taking  active  measures  to  isolate  the  infection.  The 
advance  in  the  value  of  wool  has  not  been  maintained, 
and  the  frozen-meat  trade  still  continues  depressed, 
though  some  improvement  in  the  latter  has  recently 
taken  place.  The  bank’s  business  shows  an  increase 
upon  that  of  the  preceding  half-year,  though,  unfortu- 
nately, the  low  rates  prevailing  prevented  a correspond- 
ing improvement  in  the  profit.”  It  appears  that  we 
cannot  expect  great  things  in  the  near  future  ; but 
evidently  the  shareholders  can  look  forward  with 
some  confidence  to  a reward  for  their  patience. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

SOUTH  SWAZILAND. 

The  shareholders — we  should  like  to  know  how  many 
of  them  there  are — in  the  South  Swaziland  Gold  and 
Exploration  Company,  the  destinies  of  which  appear  to 
be  swayed  by  a Mr.  Armstrong,  a solicitor,  would  do 
well,  we  think,  to  make  a searching  inquiry  into  the 
genesis  of  the  Company,  its  present  mode  of  manage- 
ment, the  validity  of  the  rights  to  its  property  and  the 
prospects  of  the  undertaking.  Perhaps  Mr.  Armstrong, 
who  certainly  does  not  lack  the  suaviter  in  modo,  will 
afford  us  a little  information. 

A SMALL  BREWERY. 

No  reasonable  objection  can  be  made,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  to  Chandler’s  Wiltshire  Brewery  ; but  two 
points  in  its  prospectus  may  be  emphasized.  One  is 
that  while  a moderate  and  proportionate  capital  is 
naturally  desirable,  yet,  when  the  amount  is  small,  the 
cost  of  raising  it  publicly  generally  absorbs  far  too 
much  of  the  total.  It  may  easily  cost  as  much  in  some 
ways  to  float  a concern  with  a capital  of  ^50,000  as 
one  which  is  capitalized  at,  say,  a quarter  of  a million. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  small  companies,  there  is  the 
disadvantage  that  these  issues  possess  of  necessity 
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but  small  and  restricted  markets,  so  that  to  buy  or  sell 
is  always  attended  with  difficulty  and  loss.  Ventures 
of  this  character  should  be,  it  seems  to  us,  subscribed 
for  locally.  They  are  hardly  fitted  for  general  con- 
sumption. 

NOT  SUFFICIENTLY  EXPLICIT. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  “true  inwardness”  of 
such  a company  as  the  Champion  Extended  and  Home 
Rule  Gold  Mines.  The  capital  is  rather  large — viz. 
^150,000— and  the  prospectus  is  not  adequately  de- 
scribed by  being  simply  termed  meagre.  Nor  is  there 
much  in  the  directorate  to  inspire  an  excessive  degree 
of  confidence,  especially  as  the  chairman,  Sir  E.  T. 
Gourley,  parades  the  fact  that  he  is  a director  of 
the  Lady  Loch  Gold  Mines — a property  which  is  at 
present  regarded,  with  or  without  reason,  as  hardly 
satisfactory.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  reports 
upon  the  property  are  good,  but  it  is  rather  curious 
that  we  should  be  told  that  they  are  too  lengthy  to  be 
quoted  in  full.  And,  again,  we  would  ask  what  is  meant 
in  such  a case  as  this  by  opening  the  list  on  one  day  and 
closing  it  the  next?  We  are  not  so  credulous  as  to 
believe  that  the  issue  is  fully  under-written,  nor  to 
think  that  the  public  will  make  a mad  rush  for  the 
shares.  Is  the  idea  to  make  a virtually  artificial  issue 
and  then  peddle  out  the  shares  indirectly  ? This  mode 
of  procedure  has  recently  become  popular  ; and  we 
should  be  glad  to  learn  why  the  Champion  Extended 
and  Home  Rule  Gold  Mines  have  adopted  it. 

A CONTRACT  CORPORATION. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Contract  Corporation 
(Limited)  offer  for  subscription  100,000  £1  shares  at  a 
premium  of  10s.  per  share.  In  less  than  three  months 
after  formation  the  directors  were  able  to  declare  a 
cash  dividend  at  the  rate  of  no  less  than  40  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  present  issue  is  made  in  order  to 
acquire  a number  of  what  seem  to  be  valuable  pro- 
perties or  rights.  In  the  circumstances  the  directors 
appear  to  be  justified  in  asking  a substantial  premium 
for  the  new  shares.  While  necessarily  of  a speculative 
character  to  some  extent,  they  seem  to  offer  a con- 
siderable opportunity  of  profit  to  those  who  have  any- 
thing adventurous  in  their  temperament. 

GRAY  & GILBERT. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  once  referred  to  the  leaders 
of  the  party  to  which  he  was  opposed  as  Marshall  & 
Snelgrove,  this  being  the  expression  of  his  unmitigated 
scorn  for  absolute  respectability.  Gray  & Gilbert  can 
lay  claim  to  the  latter,  and  with  some  good  reason. 
The  capital,  it  is  true,  is  ,£200,000 ; but  the  profits 
recently  have  amounted  to  nearly  ,£30,000  per  annum, 
which  amount  seems  likely  to  be  increased  in  the 
near  future.  Read  the  prospectus,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  numerous  businesses  to  be  acquired  by  Gray  & 
Gilbert  will  form  an  industrial  undertaking  of  some 
importance. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ATTACKS  ON  THE  CONGO  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  30  September , 1896. 

SIR, — The  anti-British  line  intended  to  be  pursued 
by  Mr.  Stanley  is  evident  from  the  outset  of  his 
article  in  last  Saturday’s  “ Review.”  He  regards 
Lieutenant  Lothaire’s  execution  of  Mr.  Stokes  as  a 
“ rash  act  of  harsh  justice,  exceedingly  unfortunate  for 
Belgian  officials!"  The  State  law  and  outraged 
humanity  have  condemned  it  as  wilful  murder,  abso- 
lutely unjustifiable  ; and  all  the  civilized  and  sane  in 
Christendom  have  considered  the  misfortune  as  pecu- 
liarly Mr.  Stokes’s.  Passing  from  Lothaire,  whom  he 
pretends  to  be  exceptional  among  Congo  officials,  Mr. 
Stanley  commences  a defence  of  the  State  administra- 
tion against  the  attacks  made  thereupon  by  Mr.  Par- 
minter  and  myself.  He  has  throughout  ignored  the 
assaults  delivered  by  countless  Swedes,  Germans, 
French,  English,  and  Belgians,  and  neither  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  nor  in  the  Press  did  he  defend  the 
State  when  Mr.  Secretary  Chamberlain  officially  ad- 
mitted that  “ it  was  quite  true  that  hundreds  of  coloured 
British  subjects  had  been  forced  to  serve  as  soldiers, 
cruelly  flogged,  otherwise  ill-treated,  and,  in  many 
cases,  murdered  by  Belgian  officers  and  sub-officers,” 
or  when  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Kimberley,  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  made  it  quite  clear,  even  to  the  Govern- 
ment Press,  that  the  charges  against  Congo  adminis- 
trators were  but  too  thoroughly  established  by  official 
reports.  . . . Thrice  to  public  knowledge  Mr.  Stanley 
has  donned  wig  and  gown  and  opened  the  pleadings. 
These  public  appearances  have  all  been  made  this 
month.  The  first  was  in  a monthly  periodical  : it 
was  entirely  personal,  and  will  be  met  in  detail  next 
month  by  myself.  The  second  was  in  a letter  to 
the  “ Times  ” : it  also  was  peculiarly  personal  to 
myself  coupled  with  Mr.  Parminter.  How  the  second 
defence  has  been  regarded  in  Belgium  is  manifest  in 
the  fact  pointed  out  again  and  again  by  “ Le  Patriote  ” 
of  Brussels,  that  the  organ  of  the  Congo  Govern- 
ment has  contented  itself  by  describing  the  letter  as 
“decisive,”  but  “has  not  dared  to  quote  the  letter 
itself,  or  a single  extract,  nor  even  to  give  a resume ,” 
because  all  Belgium  would  have  laughed  at  what  the 
pro-Congo  papers  have  criticized  as  a defence  actually 
strengthening  the  attack.  All  will  admit  that  Mr. 
Stanley  has  no  right  to  act  as  judge.  . . . Witness, 
in  denial  of  events  testified  by  eye-witnesses  to  have 
occurred,  it  is  equally  apparent  he  cannot  be,  because 
of  the  thousands  of  miles  space  between  the  scene 
of  action  and  himself.  Availing  myself  of  inalienable 
right,  I meet  his  appearance  in  the  jury  box  with 
“peremptory  challenge.”  Counsel  is  the  only  role  left 
him  to  play.  . . . Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  M.P.  for  Lambeth, 
simply  assails  his  countrymen  (who  have  nought  to  gain 
and  much  to  suffer  on  account  of  telling  the  truth  in  the 
interests  of  humanity)  as  briefed  counsel  for  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Congo  State,  in  virtue  of  the  well-fee’d  retainer 
very  plainly  declared  in  Schedule  39  of  a famous  State 
Paper  published  to  the  Belgian  Chamber : — “Mr.  Stanley 
engages  to  serve  his  Belgian  Majesty  in  Europe,  as  he 
may  be  commanded , for  ^ji,ooo  p.  a.  until  1900,  and 
shall  not,  by  speech  or  writing,  publish  aught  concern- 
ing Congo  affairs,  save  only  with  the  King's  consent."  * 
. ...  I venture  to  assert  every  English  gentleman 
will  treat  wflth  contemptuous  indifference  Mr.  Stanley’s 
attack  upon  Mr.  Parminter,  too,  now  the  surround- 
ing circumstances  are  made  known.  Parminter  ! 
Why,  it  was  the  very  name  given  by  Mr.  Stanley  him- 
self as  that  of  his  one  witness  in  his  opening  in  this 
month’s  “United  Service.”  This  was  the  gentleman 
(neither  I nor,  possibly,  Mr.  Stanley  knew  of  his  return) 
held  out  as  “ example  ” for  my  “ imitation  ” if  I “ wished 
to  commend  ” myself  “ to  the  consideration  of  the  Congo 
authorities  ” ! This  was  the  witness  who  was  to  prove 
there  was  “no  cause  for  complaint”  against  State 
administration  ! This  is  he  who  was  to  bless  ! The 
army  in  Flanders  never  cursed  so  heartily.  This  is  he 
by  whom  “Captain  Salusbury  was  outdone”!  It  is  a 
purely  personal  affair,  but  I cannot  help  the  egoism  ; I 
have  laughed  until  I have  nearly  died  of  laughing  over 
this  happy  coincidence.  Heaven  grant  “your  gentle 
readers  ” will  be  able  to  control  themselves  sufficiently 
to  “exercise  their  judgments  fairly.”  Counsel — and  one 
boasting  £ 1,000  briefs  ought  to  have  this  elementary 
knowledge — are  not  allowed  to  cross-examine  their  own 
witnesses.  Mr.  Stanley  was  bound  to  stand  or  fall — - 
he  has  had  a terrible  fall  indeed — by  his  own  “more 
impartial  witness  than  Captain  Salusbury  ” ; and  it  is 
not  within  his  prerogative  to  detract  from  the  character 
of  the  man  he  put  into  the  box.  In  all  his  pleadings 
Mr.  Stanley  has  acted  on  the  principle  of  “ No  case  ; 
abuse  the  opposing  attorney”!  Mr.  Parminter  may 
have  displayed  extreme  simplicity,  but  he  did  nothing 
disgraceful  in  applying  to  Mr.  Stanley  “ for  a recom- 
mendation.” This  trivial  personality  is  typical  of  the 
irrelevant  character  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  defence  of  his 
clients.  I will  endeavour  to  show,  too,  that  he  had 
perfect  justification  in  applying  “to  the  Congo  State  for 
a character.”  He  cannot  say  this  for  himself;  and, 
if  I lose  every  line  of  the  space  kindly  allotted  to  me  for 

* Since  writing  this,  the  Belgian  papers  have  called  marked 
attention  to  this  contract,  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which 
the  text  has  been  written. 


defence  of  myself  against  the  attack  I can  easily  prove 
utterly  unjustified,  it  were  a self-sacrifice  well  made  on 
behalf  of  one  with  whom  I had  the  pleasure  of  personal 
acquaintance  in  Congoland  ; and  the  terms  employed  will, 
be  sufficiently  decided  to  make  any  charge  of  desire 
for  any  reciprocity  in  compliment  impossible  ; for,  after 
this,  Mr.  Parminter  cannot,  if  he  would,  say  “You’re 
another  !”  A fearless,  honest,  genial,  honourable  English 
gentleman!  Such  was,  to  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Par- 
minter’s  character  among  the  Belgians  themselves  irr 
the  State  prior  to  his  blurting  out  the  irrepressible  truth. 
Such  is  and  will  be  handed  to  future  generations — if  the 
Belgians  permit  any  to  exist — by  tradition,  his  reputation 
among  the  natives  whom  he,  unarmed,  unharmed,  and. 
without  other  escort  than  his  fair  fame,  could  freely  visit 
and  welcome  ; among  whom  neither  Mr.  Stanley  nor  Bel- 
gian agents  would  dare  go  without  a numerous  and  well- 
armed  soldiery.  Despite  the  presentdefamation,  thecause 
of  which  is  patent,  such  reputation  as  he  justly  gained  in 
Congoland  must  not  be  filched  from  Mr.  Parminter 
now  that  he  has  returned  to  his  own  people.  Mr. 
Stanley  is  “ one  of  the  incredulous,”  he  says  ; he  may 
occupy  a unique  position  in  this  country,  he  certainly 
has  no  sympathizers  in  Brussels,  where,  says  a leading 
Belgian  journal,  “ no  one  any  more  believes  the  lies 
issued  by  the  Congo  authorities.”  The  Belgian  Press 
declares  Mr.  Parminter  and  myself  stand  uncontradicted. 
Space  forbids  my  dealing  at  such  length  and  in  such  detail 
with  the  whole  subject  as  it  demands : it  is  too  limited,, 
indeed,  to  enable  me  to  meet,  one  by  one,  and  demolish 
all  the  points  advanced,  without  the  least  relevance  to 
the  issue,  against  ourselves  personally.  The  tortures 
applied  to  Mr.  Parminter  are  those  of  my  earlier  ex- 
perience, only  the  hands  working  the  machinery,  directed 
by  one  predominant  will,  are  different.  State  Secretary 
Liebrechts,  who  had  authority  over  me,  but  none  over 
Mr.  Parminter,  has  dealt  with  my  friend  (with  whom 
I have  had  no  communication  since  we  were  in 
Africa),  and  he  has  declared  that  “ he  travelled  with 
a harem.”  I met  Mr.  Parminter  several  times  when 
travelling,  and  I most  emphatically  avow  that  there, 
was  not  a single  female  in  his  company  on  any  occa- 
sion. Indeed,  the  limited  dimensions  of  his  tiny  steam- 
launch  prohibited  any  one,  beyond  the  actual  crew,, 
finding  an  inch  of  space  aboard.  Mr.  Liebrechts- 
has  also  declared  that  he  was  “ dismissed  from  the 
State  service.”  Mr.  Parminter  has  proved  the  allega- 
tion absolutely  false.  Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Stanley  has 
published  that  / was  “ dismissed  ” from  the  State  ser- 
vice too.  I suppose  Mr.  Parminter  to  have  given  his 
denial  in  elegant  French.  I give  mine  to  Mr.  Stanley 
in  the  plainest  English.  It  is  a positive  lie,  well  known 
by  its  author — who  has  changed  the  tune  in  the 
“ Saturday  Review  ” — to  be  without  the  slightest 
justification.  Mr.  Stanley  makes  the  following  state- 
ments in  the  “ Review  ” with  direct  relation  to  myself. 
I shall  meet  them  curtly,  but  equally  directly.  He  says 
I was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Lieutenant 
Dhanis  in  the  suppression  of  the,  slave-raider.  . . . 
I was  not  intended  to  have  aught  to  do  with  Monsieur 
Dhanis,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  him.  “ Among 
those  who  answered  an  advertisement  of  mine,”  says 
Mr.  Stanley,  was  “a  Captain  Salusbury.”  Mr.  Stanley 
had  met  me  before,  and,  as  my  father  knew  all  about  a 
little  boy  at  Ruthin  whose  matronymic  was  Rowlands, 
so  did  Mr.  Stanley  know  who  I was,  sufficiently  to 
avoid  the  indefinite  “a.”  I never  answered  any  ad- 
vertisement purporting  to  issue  from  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
never  saw  anything  of  him  save  “ Founding  the 
Congo  State.”  . . . He  says  I represented  myself  as 
having  had  colonial  experience.  I say  it  is  a deliberate 
falsehood.  He  says  I represented  myself  as  knowing 
French  and  having  many  Belgian  friends.  As  to 
the  first,  I simply  say,  and  those  with  “ local 
knowledge  ” will  recognize  that  my  pretensions  are 
not  carried  very  high,  my  knowledge  of  French  is  supe- 
rior to  Mr.  Stanley’s  ; as  to  the  second,  it  was  wholly,, 
and,  I trust  I may  still  say,  is  partly  true.  My  Congo 
madness  did  not  suddenly  develop  in  London  ; it  com- 
menced when  I first  saw  the  chicot  used,  was  maintained 
at  fever-heat  daily  throughout  my  sojourn  in  Africa 
(with  a very  short  breathing  interval),  because  the  pro- 
voking cause  was  always  present  and  will  prevail  so  long 
as  memory  last.  “ He  wrote  violent  articles  in  the 
Press.”  He  did  and  will  continue  writing  as  violently 
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as  the  Press  will  allow.  Others  have  written  violent 
articles  in  the  Press.  It  is  contagious.  Mr  Stanley 
has  been  informed  that  I also  lectured  frequently.  That 
were  true  if  the  reference— three  hundred  times  repeated 
—were  to  other  than  Congo  topics.  If  Mr.  Stanley 
means  that  I lectured  on  the  Congo,  he  has  been  misin- 
formed ; but  I shall  be  glad  to  join  him  on  a Box  and 
Cox  ” tour  in  that  relation.  Mr.  Stanley  has  discovered 
that  I have  been  honestly  paid  every  penny  due  to  me. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  a great  discoverer,  and  he  lives 
up  to  his  reputation.  My  agent  and  I have  only  found 
an  extraordinary  deficiency  account.  In  one  or  r. 
Stanley’s  disinterested  but  interesting  representations  of 
what  he  is  pleased  to  treat  as  my  financial  affairs  (an 
act  of  unpardonable  impertinence  if  they  were  mine, 
but  they  are  not),  he  debits  me  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  my  total  dues,  under  one  head  lo 
value  of  goods  advanced  on  the  Congo.  . jhe  act- 
ing Governor-General,  in  his  signed  and  officially  sealed 
account  under  that  head,  has  charged  me  with  a more 
than  twenty-one  times  smaller  amount,  54  instead  of 
1,181  francs.  That  “ all  the  value  of  kit  and  expenses 
of  journeys”  have  been  “refunded”  is  grotesquely 
contrary  to  facts.  The  “ munificence  of  the  State  in 
paying  me  for  six  months  what  they  contracted  to  pay 
for  many  months  yet  to  come  was  the  “ munificence 
displayed  by  any  employer  to  his  employ^.  • • • 

Mr.  Stanley,  cleverly  avoiding  details,  mentions  that 
the  “ King  took  no  notice  ” of  a letter  of  mine  which 
was  no  more  nor  less  than  a “ dun.  Quite  true  , and, 
as  the  money  was  due,  his  Majesty  acted  wisely,  if  a 
little  ir-regally  and  illegally.  Mr.  Stanley,  if  he  does 
not  know,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  King  took 
no  notice  ” of  a much  earlier  letter,  written  on  my  re- 
turn, offering  my  report  on  Congo  matters,  and  plainly 
declaring,  in  the  preamble,  that  it  would  make  manifest 
a very  black  picture  of  Congo  administration.  The 
King  knows  all,  the  “ superior  authorities”  know  all, 
and  most  of  them  are  conspicuous  in  doing  the  worst 
of  the  all.  With  the  exception  of  a trifling  detail,  all 
that  Mr.  Parminter  has  published  was  offered  by 
myself  to  the  “Times”  months  ago.  These  few  de- 
tails are  but  mildly  typical  illustrations  of  a series 
of  similar  offences  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  daily  committed  throughout  the  Congo  State. 
Nothing  within  my  experience  or  hearsay  knowledge  of 
the  Bashi-Bazouks’  outrages  in  1876  and  1877— the  ex- 
perience endowed  me  with  excellent  bases  for  insti- 
tution of  comparisons — was  more  horribly  outrageous 
than  was  continually  within  my  experience  in  Con  go- 
land.  Details  would  fill — do  fill,  indeed  a volume  of 
type-written  matter.  “Mad”  as  I may  be  and  am 
against  the  State,  I am  not  such  a lunatic  to.  repeat,  at 
Mr.  Stanley’s  bidding,  what  I have  done  without  any 
result  such  as  he  pretends  would  follow,  but  / / know 
would  not—i.e.  give  details  and  data  _ which  shall  enable 
his  imaginary  “ thousand  ” Belgians  in  Congoland  . . . 
to  deny  them  wholesale.  Enough  has  already  been 
given  to  enable  justice  to  be  done.  Fiat  justitia.  I 
have  seen  the  “snake  in  the  grass,”  and  I hope  Mr. 
Parminter  will  not  be  lured  by  the  gentle  cooirg  of 
the  Stanley  dove  toward  a spot  marked  “dangerous’’ 
as  yet.  “ The  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost,” 
and  when  some  more  have  returned,  the  beating  of 
the  wings  in  unison  will  be  loud  enough  to  awraken 
any  who  may  have  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  assurances 
of  such  soporific  qualities  as  those  given  by  Mr. 
Liebrechts  and  Mr.  Stanley  “as  commanded  and  with 
the  King’s  consent.” 

Philip  H.  B.  F.  Salusbury. 
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Of  Mr.  Stanley’s  innuendoes  I will  take  no  notice. 
But  I really  must  be  allowed  to  correct  him  when  he 
says  that  I actually  wrote  to  him  for  a recommenda- 
tion to  some  African  Company.  It  would  interest  me 
greatly  to  hear  the  name  of  this  Company  : and  unless 
Mr.  Stanley  can  satisfy  me  upon  this  point  1 shall  be 
forced  to  believe  that  he  must  have  drawn  upon  his  well- 
known  fertile  imagination  for  it. 

I certainly  did  write  to  the  Congo  Government  for  a 
certificate,  and  received  the  following  : — 

“ Bruxelles,  Place  du  Trone. 

“ Etat  Inddpendant  du  Congo, 

Departe*  de  l’lntdrieur. 

“ Je  soussignd  certifie  que  Mons.  Alfred  Parminter  a 
fait  partie  de  notre  personnel  au  Congo  depuis  le  icr  Juin 
1884  jusqu’au  15  Novembre  1886,  dpoque  a laquelle  il 
est  rentrd  en  Europe  pour  cause  de  maladie. 

“ Pendant  le  temps  qu’il  a passd  a notre  service 
Mons.  Parminter  s’est  acquitte  de  ses  devoirs  a la  satis- 
faction du  Gouvernement. 

“ En  toutes  circonstances  il  a montrd  de  l’intelligence, 
du  z£le  et  une  grande  initiative  dans  l’accomplissement 
des  missions  qui  lui  ont  dte  confines.” 

“ En  foi  de  quoi  le  present  certificat  lui  aete  ddlivrd.” 
“ Le  Secretaire  General, 

“(Signe)  Librechts. 

“ Bruxelles,  12  Aofit,  1896.” 

I leave  Mr.  Stanley  and  your  readers  to  judge  whether 
I am  satisfied  or  not  with  it.— I am,  yours  truly, 

A.  Parminter. 

“ABDUL  THE  DAMNED.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Edinburgh,  30  September , 1896. 

Sir,— If  it  be  right  for  Englishmen,  to  war  with 
words,  let  us,  in  coining  opprobrious  epithets,  at  least 
avoid  barbarisms.  It  is  too  bad  in  learned  scholars, 
who  would  blush  to  be  detected  in  so  much  as  a false 
quantity  in  the  dead  languages  of  antiquity,  to  divest 
themselves  of  all  sense  of  propriety  when  dealing  with 
one  of  the  great  living  languages  of  the  Eastern  world. 
“Abdul”  is  not  a name,  or  even  a word.  It  is  a'bd 
(=slave,  worshipper),  in  construction  with  V,  the  Arabic 
definite  article  ; while  Hamid  (etymologically,  one  who 
is  praised)  indicates  the  Almighty.  Thus  the. compound 
name  “ Abdul  Hamid,”  being  interpreted,  is  Servant 
of  God.  Not  another  word  is  needed  to  show  how 
ridiculous  and  bizarre  it  is  to  treat  a part  of  a name 
like  this— as,  e.g.,  “ John  ” in  “ John  Smith”  istreated. 
Some  may  deem  it  mere  pedantry  to  bring  out  points 
of  this  description.  Unhappily,  however,  the  ignorance 
which  renders  it  possible  for  expressions  like  “Abdul 
the  Damned  ” to  pass  current  in  newspapers  but  too 
well  serves  to  typify  the  crass  misunderstanding  of 
many  Oriental  subjects  which  is  prevalent  in  England.— 
I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Miles. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  Peru  Street,  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester, 

23  September,  1896. 

Sir, — Some  thirty-five  years  ago  a notice  in  the 
“Saturday  Review”  led  me  to  purchase  a copy  of  the 
“ Golden  Treasury.”  This  little  book  has  been  a con- 
stant companion  of  mine  during  holidays,  and  at  many 
other  times  in  the  course  of  an  active  business  life. 
Your  remarks  in  last  week’s  issue  have  had  a peculiar 
interest  for  me  ; for,  though  I quite,  concur  with  the 
tenor  of  your  criticism  on  the  alterations  in  the  later 
editions  of  the  book,  you  single  out  one  poem,  the 
omission  of  which  you  speak  of  with  special  regret ; I 
refer  to  the  “ Dying  Man  in  his  Garden.”  I confess  I 
have  never  come  across  this  poem  without  a feeling  of 
pain  and  resentment,  and  a sort  of  dull  wonder  that  it 
should  have  been  thought  worthy  of  such  good  com- 
pany. j . 

Why  should  a human  being,  though  aged  and  dying, 
if  you  please,  be  compared  with  a snail,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter,  or  taunted  with  being  a “wretched 
creature,”  as  in  the  lines  you  quote?  I am,  dear  Sir, 
yours  truly,  Ivan  Jackson. 


[We  have  had  to  cut  out  certain  passages  in  this 
letter.  The  excised  portions  are  indicated  thus  .... 
We  do  not  think  we  have  done  the  argument  any  harm 
by  these  excisions.  We  might  perhaps  have  cut  out 
more  with  advantage  ; but  Captain  Salusbury  evidently 
regards  strong  language  as  effective. — Ed.  S.  R.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Park  House,  Fort  Royal,  Worcester,  30  Sept.,  1896. 

Dear  Sir, — In  an  article  in  your  edition  for  the  19th 
I see  that  Mr.  Stanley  has  again  taken  up  the  cudgels 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Congo  State  and  its 
proprietor  from  the  recent  attacks  made  on  them. 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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REVIEWS. 

FROM  DARWIN  TO  DRINK. 

“ The  Present  Evolution  of  Man.”  By  G.  Archdall 
Reid.  London  : Chapman  & Hall.  1896. 

A/f  R*  ARCHDALL  REID  has  written  a book  more 
■L  -T  than  worth  a reading.  The  reader,  however, 
will  require  not  a little  patience  with  the  earlier  chap- 
ters, as  these  largely  consist  of  dull  but  pertinacious 
criticism  of  other  authors.  Moreover,  annoying  little 
slips  in  scientific  terms  and  names,  and  inexact  accounts 
of  the  kind  of  matter  to  be  found  in  elementary  text- 
books, contribute  to  early  unfavourable  impressions  of 
the  book.  But  if  the  reader  be  well  advised  and 
persist,  he  will  find  gradually  that  a few  definite  and 
novel  conceptions  rise  from  the  confused  details,  and 
that  Mr.  Reid  had  something  worth  the  saying  to  say. 
In  the  first  half  of  his  book  he  endeavours,  from  a study 
of  the  general  process  of  organic  evolution,  to  develop 
three  main  propositions,  and  in  the  second  to  apply 
these  to  the  contemporary  evolution  of  man. 

First,  Mr.  Reid  insists  on  the  great  importance  of  an 
existing  tendency  to  retrogression  in  all  species. 
Under  various  forms  the  influence  of  a cessation  of 
selection  with  regard  to  any  particular  quality  has  been 
discussed  by  various  writers.  It  is  well  known,  for 
instance,  that  natural  variations  in  the  quality  of  the 
eyes  occur  in  all  creatures.  In  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances those  with  less  perfect  eyes  are  at  a dis- 
advantage, and,  other  things  being  equal,  leave  less 
progeny.  But  in  the  case  of  creatures  brought  into  a 
dark,  cave,  negative  variations  of  sight  would  cease  to 
be  disadvantageous  ; natural  selection  would  cease  to 
weed  out  the  imperfect,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  race 
would  gradually  deteriorate.  What  has  been  called 
reversed  selection  might  operate  to  favour  the  least 
perfect  variations  ; for  a delicate  organ  like  the  eye 
would  be  a source  of  weakness  to  a creature  living  in 
the  dark  and  unable  to  avoid  accidental  contact  with 
obstacles.  What  Mr.  Reid  particularly  insists  upon  is 
the  existence  of  a natural  tendency  to  retrogression  in 
all  creatures  under  all  circumstances.  The  features  of 
a race  that  have  been  acquired  most  recently  are  in  a 
real  sense  the  most  superficial  of  its  qualities.  They 
appear  latest  in  the  individual  development,  and  as 
there  is  a constant  tendency  to  partial  arrest  of  develop- 
ment, these  latest  stages  are  very  easily  lost.  As  soon 
as  selection  ceases  to  operate  upon  any  character, 
there  is  an  immediate  tendency  to  revert  rapidly  to 
the  condition  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  the 
character. 

Mr.  Reid’s  second  proposition  is  still  better  known. 
It  is  the  familiar  conclusion  of  Weismann,  so  be- 
wildering and  paradoxical  to  those  who  are  considering 
it  in  the  light  of  preconceived  ideas,  that  acquired  cha- 
racters are  not  inherited  in  the  case  of  all  but  single- 
celled  creatures.  A great  part  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
matter  results  from  the  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  words 
“ acquired  character,”  and  Mr.  Reid’s  analysis  should 
help  many  to  realize  that  what  they  regard  as  indis- 
putable instances  do  not  touch  the  real  issue  at  all. 
He  discusses,  for  instance,  the  inheritance  of  diseases 
in  a fashion  which  makes  plain  the  real  problem. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  children  inherit  from 
their  parents  constitutions  more  or  less  able  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  many  diseases  ; and  there  is  equally 
abundant  evidence  that  the  actual  germs  of  disease 
may  pass  bodily  from  either  parent  to  the  progeny.  So, 
also,  in  the  case  of  mental  acquisitions ; there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  children  inherit  from  their 
parents  minds  more  or  less  apt  for,  say,  languages, 
but  there  is  no  germ  of  Latin  or  Greek  Grammar  by 
which  a growing  embryo  may  be  infected,  and,  how- 
ever a child  may  have  inherited  linguistic  ability  from 
parents,  he  will  have  to  begin  his  accidence  and  syntax 
from  the  beginning.  The  unproved  and  improbable 
side  of  this  question,  clearly  brought  out  by  Mr.  Reid, 
is  that  the  change  produced  on  an  organism  by  an 
environment  should  be  reflected  on  the  germ-cells  within 
the  organism  in  such  a fashion  that  when  these  germ- 
cells  blossom  into  a new  organism,  the  reflected  change 
in  the  germ-cell  should  grow  out  into  a condition  of  the 


new  adult  at  all  like  the  acquired  character  of  the 
parent  adult.  An  English  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
recently,  was  translated  into  French,  and  a translation 
from  this  French  was  telegraphed  over  to  a London 
paper.  No  one  would  expect  the  second  English 
version  to  be  a reproduction  of  the  original  version, 
and  yet  those  who  insist  on  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters  demand  from  us  belief  in  a much  more 
astonishing  double  translation.  The  environment 
writes  certain  characters  on  a body  in  a most  com- 
plicated series  of  changes  of  cells  and  tissues.  These 
characters  would  have  to  be  impressed  by  some  un- 
known means  on  the  egg,  a structure  without  cells 
and  tissues  and  with  qualities  almost  incommensurable 
with  the  qualities  of  the  adult  body.  That  is  the  first 
translation.  The  second,  to  justify  the  popular  belief, 
is  that  the  organism  coming  from  the  egg-cell  should 
receive  from  it  the  precise  characters  written  upon  the 
parent. 

Mr.  Reid’s  third  great  point  is  more  novel  and 
perhaps  more  interesting.  He  believes  that,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  all  the  higher  animals,  a chief  feature 
encouraged  by  natural  selection  is  an  enormous  power 
for  individual  variation  in  response  to  environment. 
In  each  individual  life  the  moulding  forces  of  what  the 
French  call  the  media,  the  sum  total  of  the  environ- 
ment, play  a part  much  greater  than  was  at  one  time 
suspected.  Those  creatures  have  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  are  most  ready  to  respond 
to  external  changes.  This  interesting  view,  developed 
at  considerable  length,  is  curiously  parallel  to  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  Professor  Groos,  of  Giessen,  from  his 
study  of  the  games  of  animals.  The  German  Professor, 
whose  book  appeared  almost  simultaneously  with  Mr. 
Reid’s,  pointed  out  that  the  difference  between  higher 
and  lower  creatures,  between  creatures  acting  from 
reason  and  creatures  blindly  following  instinct,  de- 
pended largely  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a period 
of  youth,  during  which  there  might  be  made  experi- 
mental adaptation  to  new  environment. 

We  have  left  less  space  for  the  second  part  of  Mr. 
Reid’s  volume,  in  which  he  applies  his  conclusions  to 
the  evolution  of  man.  This  matters  the  less  as  we 
make  no  doubt  that  even  those  who  found  the  first 
portion  dull  will  read  the  second  with  keen  interest. 
Mr.  Reid  is  convinced  that  the  physical  side' of  the  con- 
temporary evolution  of  man  is  largely  a struggle  against 
disease.  It  is  plain  that  he  is  better  acquainted  with 
medicine  than  with  biology,  and  he  marshals  and  pre- 
sents in  a fascinating  fashion  a large  body  of  evidence 
to  show  that  in  different  parts  of  the  world  different 
diseases  are  conducting  a kind  of  artificial  selection  on 
the  human  race.  He  makes  a suggestive  distinction 
between  diseases  like  malaria,  the  microbe  of  which 
flourishes  independently  of  man  in  external  culture 
grounds,  and  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis  and  the 
acute  exanthemata,  the  microbes  of  which  can  maintain 
existence  only  for  a short  time  outside  a living  host. 
The  latter,  as  they  are  unable  to  multiply  or  even  to 
live  for  long  except  within  bodies,  are  essentially  dis- 
eases of  crowded  districts  and  dense  populations,  and 
must  be  supposed  to  have  come  into  existence  only 
comparatively  recently  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
No  doubt  at  one  time  their  microbes,  like  the  microbes 
of  malaria,  were  not  true  parasites,  but  gradually  be- 
came adapted  to  living  hosts. 

In  the  final  portion  of  the  book  Mr.  Reid  deals  with 
mental  evolution  in  man,  and  comes  to  the  surprising 
conclusion  that  alcohol  is  the  chief  agent  of  which  we 
have  evidence  as  affecting  it.  He  makes  out  a very 
good,  case  to  show  that  excess  in  alcohol  affects  the 
duration  of  life  unfavourably.  He  dismisses  the 
popular,  superstition  that  an  actual  craving  for  alcohol 
is  inherited,  and  he  is  left  with  the  proposition  that  it 
must  be  the  mental  disposition  to  temperance  or  to 
excess  that  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining  whether 
or.  not  a man  shall  shorten  his  life  by  alcohol.  Then  he 
tries  to  show — and,  to  our  view,  shows  with  impressive 
success — that  it  is  those  races  with  longest  experience 
of  alcohol  that  are  now  the  most  temperate,  those 
races  with  most  recent  experience  that  are  least 
temperate.  At  the  temperate  end  of  the  scale  come  the 
Latin  races  of  South  Europe,  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  wreathing  vine-leaves  in  their  hair  for  innu- 
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merable  centuries.  Those  with  an  inborn  tendency  to 
intemperance  have  gradually  been  eliminated,,  and  as 
the  opportunity  for  drinking  to  excess  remains,  the 
selection  against  alcohol  continues.  At  the  intem- 
perate end  of  the  scale  come  the  savage  races  to  which 
the  spread  of  civilization  has  recently  brought  trade- 
o-in.  We  stand  somewhere  in  the  middle,  with  a most 
active  selection  going  on;  and  Mr.  Reid  attaches  the 
greatest  importance  to  his  moral  that  wholesale  p o- 
hibition,  by  stopping  the  process,  of  selection,  would 
rapidly  produce  a retrogression  in  our  race  to  an 
ancestral  absence  of  capacity  to  refrain  from  excess. 
A few  centuries  of  free  liquor  might  make  us  as 
temperate  as  the  Portuguese  by  eliminating  the.  strain 
of  drunkards.  A humaner  method— preventing  in- 
ebriates from  propagating  their  strain— would  bring 
about  the  same  result.  It  may  be  that  so  condensed 
an  account  of  Mr.  Reid’s  novel  conclusions,  gives  an 
unfair  impression.  But  we  advise  those  interested 
either  in  social  or  general  biological  science  to  turn  to 
the  book  itself. 


DR.  GARNETT’S  TRANSLATIONS. 

“Dante,  Petrarch,  Camoens.  CXXIV.  Sonnets.” 
Translated  by  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D.  London  : 
John  Lane.  1896. 

DR.  GARNETT’S  new  translations  are  a remarkable 
achievement.  Any  one  who  has  attempted  the  task 
must  know  what  numberless  difficulties  beset  the  trans- 
lator into  English  of  sonnets  from  languages  like 
Italian  or  Portuguese.  The  poverty  of  rhymes  in 
English  is  a great  difficulty,  but  not  the  greatest.  A 
more  subtle  cause  of  stumbling  is  the  fact  that  the  two 
Southern  languages  are  rich  in  many-syllabled. sonorous 
words,  which  if  rendered  by  their  precise  equivalent  in 
sense  become  bare  and  meagre  in  English,  while  1 
they  are  translated  according  to  their,  rhythmical  value, 
the  sense  loses  freshness  and  precision.  We  open 
Camoens  and  find  at  once  a typical  line, 

“ A primavera  cheia  de  frescura. 

It  means  simply  “ the  spring  full  of  freshness  , but, 
if  the  translation  is  to  be  adequate,  it  must  suggest  the 
lar°"e  cadence  of  the  original  with  a more  ample  and 
melodious  phrase.  Dr.  Garnett  has  felt  this,  and  writes 
“ the  spring-tide  plenitude  of  bloom  ” ; with  a percep- 
tible loss,  however,  of  directness,  and  spontaneity.  But 
we  cite  this  accidentally  chosen  line,  not  as  an  example 
of  Dr.  Garnett’s  work,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  which  attends  his  task.  Always  to  be  suc- 
cessful, in  a selection  of  over  a hundred  sonnets,  would 
be  an  impossibility  for  the  most  ingenious  and  the  most 
inspired  of  men.  To  have  written  translations  that  one 
reads  with  pleasure  for  their  own  sake,  which  render 
for  us  so  truthfully  as  these  the  several  atmospheres  of 
such  diverse  spirits  as  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Camoens, 
is  an  achievement  which  should  win  admiration  even 
from  those  who,  on  principle,  are  opposed  to  all  verse 
translation. 

In  the  sonnets  of  Dante,  Dr.  Garnett  challenges,  01 
course,  comparison  with  Rossetti’s  celebrated  versions. 
If  we  take  a representative  piece,  such  as  the  very 
beautiful  first  sonnet  of  the  “ Vita  Nuova,”  or  the  more 

famous  * 

“Tanto  gentile  e tanto  onesta  pare, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  renderings 
is  the  more  excellent.  In  one  line  the  earlier,  in 
another  the  later,  translator  seems  to  carry  off  the 
palm.  One  of  Rossetti’s  faults  Dr.  Garnett  certainly 
has  not  : that  strained  simplicity,  resulting  in  stiff  lines 
of  awkward  movement,  crowded  with  short  words, 
which  marred  Rossetti’s  earlier  work,  is  entirely  absent. 
Dr.  Garnett  is  sometimes  less  simple  and  less  direct, 
but  always  moves  with  more  ease.  Here  is  his  version 
of  the  most  celebrated  and  most  often  translated  of 
Dante’s  sonnets  : — 

“ So  goodly  and  so  seemly  doth  appear 

My  Lady,  when  she  doth  a greeting  bring, 
That  tongue  is  stayed,  silent  and  quivering, 
And  eye  adventures  not  to  look  on  her. 

She  thence  departeth,  of  her  laud  aware, 

Meek  in  humility’s  apparelling  ; 

And  men  esteem  her  as  a heavenly  thing 
Sent  down  to  earth  a marvel  to  declare. 


Whoso  regardeth,  so  delightedly 

Beholds,  his  eyes  into  his  heart  instil 
Sweet  only  to  be  known  by  tasting  it  ; 

And  from  her  face  invisibly  doth  flit 
A gentle  spirit  Love  doth  wholly  fill,  ^ 

That  to  the  soul  is  ever  saying,  Sigh.” 

The  sonnets  from  Petrarch  make  up  the  largest 
portion  of  the  book  ; but  they  do  not  seem  to  us  the 
most  successful.  Probably  Petrarch  was  the  hardest 
to  translate.  His  verse,  lacking  the  spiritual  and  clear 
intensity  of  Dante,  depends  for  its  charm  on  an  elabo- 
rate and  unfailing  art  of  expression,  rather,  than  on 
any  loftiness  of  thought  or  poignancy  of  emotion.  Dr. 
Garnett  seems  less  in  sympathy  with  him  than  with 
Camoens,  for  whom,  indeed,  one  would  fancy  he  has  a 
special  affection.  Certainly,  to  our  judgment  at  least, 
this  last  section  of  the  book  is  the  finest  and  most  inte- 
resting. And  we  are  glad  if  this  be  so  ; for  Camoens  is 
far  too  little  known  in  England.  Neither  Strangford, 
nor  Burton,  nor  Mr.  Aubertin  has  succeeded  in  ac- 
climatizing him  ; and  this  is  the  first  translation  .0 
his  sonnets  that  is  really  adequate.  Camoens  s special 
qualities  are  happily  characterized  by  Dr.  Garnett  in  a 
sonnet  prefixed  to  the  translations  : • 

“ With  lyric  vehemence  was  fraught 
Sonnet,  by  him  thy  fair  amenity,. 

The  perfect  form  perturbing  not  in  aught,  „ 

But  teaching  how  the  flight  might  fierier  be. 

After  Camoens,  Petrarch  seems  cold  and.  unsponta- 
neous.  But  allied  to  this  lyric  passion  there  is  a majesty 
of  thought  not  often  found  in  poets  of  such  fervour. 
At  times  he  reminds  us,  by  this  rare  combination- of 
qualities,  of  the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare.  . Is  there  not, 
for  instance,  in  the  following  sonnet,  in  spite  ot  its 
greater  reserve,  something  of  the  accent  of  the  writer  o 
“ Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion  s paws  . 
that  acquiescent  recognition  of  destiny  mingled  with 
the  human  lament,  so  pregnantly  sounded  and  suddenly 
broken  off,  in  the  close  of  it  ? 

“ Time  with  new  green  hath  clad  the  meadow  dry, 

And  old  green  taketh  from  the  shady  wood  ; 

To  tiny  rill  Time  tameth  torrent  flood, 

And  to  the  desert  gives  fertility  : 

By  Time  one  tree  doth  bloom,  another  die  ; 

Serene  now  Time  imparts,  now  cloudy  mood. 

By  Time  ill  fadeth,  and  returns  the  good 
Oblivion  stole  from  very  Memory.. 

Time  can  e’en  Fortune’s  malice  mitigate  , 

The  mighty  empire  Time  to  ruin  swept 
Time  can  restore,  and  in  its  strength  maintain  , 

All  things  by  Time  proceed,  on  Time  all  wait  , 

Time’s  absolute  o’er  everything,  except  . „ 

Himself,  whom  Time  can  never  bring  again. 

Again,  in  one  of  the  sonnets  composed  in  prison,  how 
imaginative  is  Camoens’s  description  of  himself,  not 
able  at  last  to  decide 

“ If  I am  proffering  speech  to  stander  by, 

Or  seeming  converse  be  but  monologue  ; 

Nor  can  I certainly  declare  if  .1 
Am  in  myself,  or  am  myself  beside.” 

But  all  the  sonnets  that  Dr.  Garnett  has  chosen  are 
fine,  all  living  and  impassioned,  and  written  always 
with  a wonderful  directness.  To  this  last  quality  his 
translator  does  not  perhaps  everywhere  do  justice,  as 
in  the  beautiful  sonnet  numbered  XVI.  in  this  selec- 
tion, where  the  haunting  line,  pathetic  with  a pathos 

akin  to  that  of  Catullus, — „ 

“ Tudo  possivel  faz,  tudo  assegura, 

“ (Love)  makes  all  possible,  all  sure  seems  blunted 

in  the  English : . „ 

“ And  stable  pleasure  seemeth  to  assign. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Garnett  never  fails  in  dignity. 
Many  single  lines,  which  linger  in  the  memory  with  a 
lofty  accent  or  rich  cadence,  such  as  (to  quote  but  one 
or  two)  from  Petrarch—  „ 

“ O life  of  man,  in  prospect  excellent  ! 

“ This  Siren  haunting  earth  and  homed  in  heaven, 

or  from  Camoens — . „ 

Time  and  the  mortal  will  stand  never  last, 

and 

“ Sion,  had  I not  memory  of  thee  ! 
are  constantly  reminding  the  reader  that  the  translator 
is  also  a poet. 
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MR.  SINNETT’S  SOUL. 

“The  Growth  of  the  Soul  ; being  a Sequel  to  Esoteric 
Buddhism.”  By  A.  P.  Sinnett.  Published  by  the 
Theosophical  Publishing  Society.  1896. 

HTHE  linseed  and  mustard  livery  of  this  book  has  an 

J-  occult  significance.  The  linseed,  of  course,  is  a 
promise  to  poultice  the  faithful  for  the  kicks  and  laughter 
lately  bestowed  upon  them  by  “ a materialistic”  yet 
perceiving  “ generation  ” : the  mustard  represents,  also 
to  the  Illuminati , that  the  Vice-President  is  still  faithful 
to  the  yellow  cloak  of  Buddhism  (and  water).  Although 
the  world  may  deride,  yet  Mr.  Sinnett  assures  us  the 
Mahatmas  are  instant  in  posting  letters  to  him  on  the 
astral  plane  from  Thibet,  in  which  letters  “ great  num- 
bers of  people  have  found  a better  clue  to  the  compre- 
hension of  their  own  nature  and  of  the  world  around 
them  than  any  previous  religion  or  philosophy  afforded.” 
Moreover,  a living  black  (name  not  mentioned)  has  been 
over  the  mountains  to  the  Mahatmas  and  come  back, 
iilled  with  verities  and  confutations  of  g*ainsayers.  Item  : 
a white  (name  also  not  given)  went  thither,  many  years 
aff°>  and  three  other  visitors  have  seen  him  there,  when 
they  made  light  incursions  on  the  astral  plane.  Such 
evidence  is  overwhelming,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  be 
sceptical  about  the  Elder  Brethren  for  one  minute  longer. 
Moreover,  if  carnal  logicians  still  cavil,  Mr.  Sinnett  has 
one  weapon  which  smites  them  hip  and  thigh.  It  is  the 
reminder  that  in  theosophical  matters  “ proof  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  interior  consciousness.”  Against  this 
overwhelmingly  powerful  plea  criticism  is  naturally 
dumb.  But  when  the  faithful  ask  why  the  Mahatmas 
do  not  come  and  exercise  their  benevolent  powers  where 
they  are  most  wanted,  instead  of  loafing  away  their 
time^  in  Thibet,  there  is  another  answer  now  forth- 
coming. They  are  too  powerful.  Our  little  efforts  to 
relieve  suffering  are  right  enough  : they  cannot  upset 
nature.  But  good  Heavens  ! The  Mahatmas  who  have 

acute  and  tender-hearted  sympathy  ” for  our  woes,  if 
they  were  to  interfere  “ with  a power  and  knowledge  on 
a level,  so  to  speak,  with  that  on  which  the  design 
originates,  they  would  upset  the  universal  apple-cart 
m the  most  dreadful  way,  and  Karma  would  be  all 
kicked  to  pieces.  Let  us  therefore  be  devoutly  thankful 
that  these  gentlemen  do  not  leave  their  country  seats  ; 
although  since  every  one  is  compounded  of  seven 
principles  (physical  body,  etheric  double,  Jiva,  Astral 
Vehicle,  Manas,  Buddhi,  and  Atma),  they  might  spare 
us  something  a little  better  than  the  dull  prose  of  their 
letters  to  Mr.  Sinnett.  But  are  we  prepared  ? Have 
we  the  six  qualifications — regular  thought  and  conduct, 
disbelief  in  the  Credo,  forbearance  especially  from 
aughter,  steadfastness  in  occultism,  and  a confidence  in 
he  power  of  the  occult  Master,  whose  viceroy  is 
vidently  Mr.  Sinnett?  We  must  answer  in  a modest 
egative,  and  thus  confess  that  Mr.  Sinnett  has  eluded 
u s ag"ain.  Indeed  he  is  like  Mrs.  Quickly — a man  never 
knows  where  to  have  him. 

But  when  the  prophet  makes  a sortie  from  his 
interior  consciousness  and  expounds  the  historical 
Buddhist  faith  and  the  Buddhist  Gospels,  he  leaves  his 
native  bogs  and  treads  upon  ground  where  he  may  be 
easily  taken  and  destroyed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Masters  have  communicated  any  knowledge  of  Pali  or 
even  of  Sanscrit  to  the  unhappy  warrior.  Professor 
Rhys  Davids,  whom  he  will  call  Dr.  David  (p.  71  et 
passim),  brings  him  heavily  to  earth  with  the  clear  proof 
that  Buddha  was  not  esoteric,  and  that  Mr.  Sinnett 
knows  nothing  about  Buddhism.  This  smooth  stone 
from  the  brook  slung  at  our  Goliath  sinks  easily  into 
the  hollow  of  his  forehead.  What  defence  can  he  make  ? 
He  pleads  that  Dr.  David  does  not  spiritually  con- 
strue the  Suttas,  lacking  no  doubt  the  six  qualifications. 
Take  that  story  of  the  dried  boar’s  flesh,  which 
Gautama  ate  at  his  last  meal,  when  his  disciples  only 
lunched  off  cakes  and  rice.  Mr.  Sinnett  expects  us  to 
be  “startled  at  the  notion  of  finding  the  simple  diet  of 
so  confirmed  a vegetarian  as  we  must  suppose  any 
Indian  religious  teacher  to  have  been,  invaded  by  so 
gross  an  article  of  food  as  roast  pork.”  Evidently  the 
letter  slays  Dr.  David.  Dried  boar’s  flesh  means  the 
esoteric  wisdom  prepared  for  food  ; reduced,  that  is 
to  say,  to  a form  in  which  it  could  be  taught  to  the 


multitude.  It  was  through  the  daring  use  of  such 
dried  boar’s  flesh— through  his  attempt  to  bring  the 
multitude  to  a greater  degree  than  they  were  prepared 
for  it,  within  the  area  of  esoteric  teaching — that 
Buddha  died  ; that  is  to  say,  that  his  great  enterprise 
came  to  an  end.”  Thus  anything  may  also  mean  any- 
thing, if  only  one  has  qualifications  enough. 

. When  Dr.  Johnson  lived  at  Bolt  Court  two  enthu- 
siastic female  admirers  resolved  to  call  upon  him.  “ He 
laid  down  his  pen  on  their  entrance  ; and  as  they  stood 
before  him  one  of  the  females  repeated  a speech  of 
some  length,  previously  prepared  for  the  occasion.  It 
was  an  enthusiastic  effusion,  which,  when  the  speaker 
had  finished,  she  panted  for  her  idol’s  reply.  What 
was  her  mortification  when  all  he  said  was  ‘ Fiddle-de- 
dee,  my  dear.’  ” Alas  ! that  is  all  the  reply  Mr.  Sinnett 
will  get  to  his  enthusiastic  effusion  upon  the  “ Growth 
of  the  Soul.” 


THE  TSAR’S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST. 

Travels  in  the  East  of  Nicholas  II.  when  Cesarewitch 
1890-91.”  Written  by  order  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  by  Prince  E.  Ookhtomsky,  and  Translated 
from  the  Russian  by  Robert  Goodlet.  Edited  by 
Sir  George  Birdwood,  M.D.,  K.C.I.E.  Vol.  I. 
Westminster  : Archibald  Constable  & Co.  1896. 

I ’HE  chronicler  has  done  his  work  in  a dignified 
fashion,  and  it  cannot  be  the  easiest  of  tasks  to 
follow  in  a Prince’s  train  through  strange  countries  and 
find  something  suitable  to  say  day  by  day.  For  the 
most  part  his  diary  must,  of  course,  resemble  the 
itinerary  of  any  ordinary  traveller  who  climbs  the 
pyramids  or  spends  a day  or  two  in  Delhi  ; and  if  any 
one  expects  much  more  he  will  be  disappointed.  Here 
and  there  a paragraph  may  be  picked  out  which  is 
interesting  because  it  gives  a Russian  view  of  some- 
thing  that  is  English  or  concerns  England  \ but  no  one 

^n-  t*ies.e  Paffes  any  Imperial  impressions. 
I h®  Tsarevitch  is  always  mentioned  as  being  pre- 
sent ; no  hint  is  ever  given  of  what  he  thought 
or  felt  during  his  tour.  This  is,  no  doubt,  as  it  should 
be,  eminently  correct,  dignified,  charmingly  free 
from  any  kind  of  flattery  or  snobbishness.,  but  for  that 
reason  a little  unexciting  to  the  desultory  reader.  In 
defiance  ot  Bacon  s famous  sentence  about  the  absurdity 
of  diaries  at  sea,  the  two  prettiest  episodes  in  this  first 
volume  are  chronicled  on  board  the  “ Pamiat  Azova,” 
when  the  travellers  found  themselves  alone  together, 
and  in  some  measure  at  home.  After  their  stay  in 
Egypt,  the  party  embark  on  the  “Pamiat  Azova,”  and 
the  chronicler  writes  : — “ However  brilliant  our  recol- 
lections of  Egypt,  however  alluring  to  the  fancy  the 
unknown  lands  smiling  on  us  from  afar  off,  yet  still 
vve  breathe  more  freely  and  peacefully  in  our  little  home 
circle,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Russian  flag,  amongst 
the  sounds  of  familiar  and  friendly  speech,  and  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  understand'  each  thought,  each 
feeling,  as  they  spring  into  being.”  On  the  night 
before  they  start  on  their  voyage  through  the  Red  Sea, 
the  officers  of  the  “ Vladimir  Monomakh  ” and  of  the 
“Zaporozhets”  came  on  board.  “It  is  long  before 
the  conversation,  the  gaiety,  and  the  toasts  are  over  in 
the  Yvard-room.  The  officers  brew  their  ‘ Zhzhonka,’ 
and  joyously  surround  the  Grand  Dukes,  who  have 
taken  their  seats  among  them.  Many  Russian  hearts 
beat  as  one  in  this  close  association  with  those  whose 
safety  and  welfare  are  committed  to  the  charge  of  each 
and  all  of  those  present.  An  intense  and  youthful  anima- 
tion pervades  this  friendly  little  festival.”  And  again 
there  is  a scene  at  the  other  end  of  the  Red  Sea  on 
board  the  “ Admiral  Korniloff,”  just  before  the  “Azov  ” 
leaves  Aden.  “ The  infernal  panorama  of  Aden  is 
sunk  in  gloorm  One  forgets  that  a great  gulf  separates 
us  from  Russia,  that  our  distance  from  home  keeps 
growing ; the  familiar  notes  of  our  native  songs 
dissipate  all  _ sadness,  drown  the  instinctive  feel- 
ing of  anxiety,  and  plunge  one  into  a purely 
elemental  transport  of  the  most  unconstrained  gaiety, 
a transport  of  which  only  we  Russians  are  capable 
everywhere  and  always,  even  in  the  most  anxious 
moments  of  life.”  There  is  a ring  of  sincerity  in  this  ; 
no  one  can  doubt  that  the  voyagers  were  really  moved 
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on  these  two  occasions  ; whereas  the  impressions  of 
hurried  travellers  are  often  ineffectual,  and  not  seldom, 
if  the  truth  be  told,  as  Prince  Ookhtomsky  is  not  afraid 
of  doing-,  slightly  depressing.  Indeed  this  record  is 
not  merry  on  the  whole  ; there  is  a certain  pre- 
dominating note  of  vague  melancholy.  An  Englishman 
will  naturally  look  for  opinions  about  India,  and  at  rare 
intervals  he  will  get  them.  But  he  will  get  nothing  very 
direct,  for  the  natives  and  their  buildings  and  their 
religions  occupy  the  chronicler,  to  the  entire  exclusion  o 
British  administration  ; only  here  and  there  a hin  o e 
familiar  impression  that  Russians  understand  much  ot 
the  mysterious  East  more  easily  and  naturally  than 
Westerns,  because  they  are  themselves  an  essential 
part  of  it. 

KOREAN  GAMES. 

“ Korean  Games  ; with  Notes  on  the  Corresponding 
Games  of  China  and  Japan.”  By  Stewart  Culm. 

Philadelphia:  University  of  Philadelphia.  1895. 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soudan, 
there  are  probably  no  people  who  are  so  down- 
trodden as  the  Koreans,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a people  among  whom  all  games  of  chance  and  skill 
are  so  enthusiastically  delighted  in.  It  is  a trite  saying 
that  in  periods  of  national  upheavals,  when  danger  is 
always  imminent  and  life  is  always  precarious,  there  is 
more  reckless  dissipation  and  more  disregard  of  penis 
than  in  times  of  ease  and  quiet.  And  on  this  principle  it 
becomes  intelligible  that  the  Koreans,  who  are  well 
nigh  crushed  under  the  heels  of  a tyranny  such  as 
Armenians  know  of,  should  find  some  relief  from  their 
miseries  in  the  amusement  which  games  can  afford. 

Mr.  Culin  considers  that  games  in  their  origins  were 
largely  sacred  and  divinatory,  and  he  instances  as  a 
case  in  point  the  use  in  the  East  of  arrows,  or,  as  they 
now  appear,  mere  pieces  of  stick,  for  divination  as  we 
as  for  gambling  purposes.  In  this  particular  reference  at 
least  he  is  unquestionably  right.  In  the  earliest  book 
of  the  Chinese,  the  “ Yih-king,  or  Book  of  Changes, 
the  diagrams  which  were  added  to  the  text  when  it  was 
first  supposed  to  have  a divinatory  . meaning  were  . 
evidently  derived  from  the  arrows  which  were  used  to 
foretell  events  by  the  Babylonians  as  well  as  by  the 
Chinese.  But  it  is  difficult  to  follow  him  when  he  sees 
in  “ arrow  shaftments  ” the  origin  of  the  seal  cylinders 
used  in  ancient  Babylonia.  However  that  may  be,.  it  is 
certain  that  the  Koreans  derived  their  divining  sticks, 
as  well  as  all  the  games  which  help  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  their  dreary  existences,  from  China. 
From  kite-flying  to  chess-playing  they  are  indebted  tor 
all  they  know  in  the  way  of  games  to  their  pig-tailed 
neighbours.  To  a certain  extent  Mr.  Culin  is  aware  of 
this',  but  he  evidently  does  not  know  how  completely  it  is 
the ’case.  For  example,  on  p.  1 he  describes  how  a 
Korean  child  is  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  birthday 
placed  on  a table,  surrounded  by  “ a bunch  of  long 
yarn,  writing  materials,  paper,  a pencil  and  cake  ot 
ink,  and  money.  ...  If  he  picks  up  the  piece  of  yarn 
it  is  thought  that  he  will  have  a long  life  ; if  money, 
that  he  will  be  a rich  man  ; or  if  the  writing-materials, 
that  he  will  become  a prominent  scholar.”.  .But  he 
makes  no  mention  of  this  being  of  foreign  origin  , and 
yet  it  is  a custom  which  for  an  unknown  period  has 
commonly  obtained  in  China,  and  those  who  know  the 
Chinese  will  admit  that  they  are  not  likely  to  have 
borrowed  it  from  the  despised  Koreans. 

The  choice  and  invention  of  games  seem  to  make  the 
whole  world  kin.  Mutatis  mutandis,  Mr.  Culin’s  pages 
might  be  descriptive  of  the  games  played  by  youth  and 
age  in  England  at  the  present  day.  To  an  English 
child  a kite  bought  in  the  bazaars  at  Seoul  would  be  as 
familiar  as  one  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cremer,.  and  an 
English  boy  would  have  no  difficulty  in  joining  in  a 
game  of  dominoes  with  a Korean  player.  In  the  more 
complicated  game  of  chess  differences  arise,  though 
the  principle  underlying  the  movements  of  the  men  is 
identical.  Tradition  says  that  chess  was  invented  by  a 
Chinese  general,  who  at  a time  of  inactivity  wished  to 
familiarize  his  officers  and  men  with  military  manoeuvres. 
The  pieces,  therefore,  represent  military  ranks  and 
appurtenances.  In  the  centre  of  the  rear  line  is  the 
general,  who  is  flanked  by  two  counsellors  ; these  by 
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two  elephants  ; these  last  by  two  horses  ; and  these, 
again,  by  two  chariots.  On  the  Korean  board  the 
general  is  placed  a little  in  advance  of  the  centre  of  the 
line.  Two  cannons  face  the  enemy  in  front  of  the  line, 
and,  covering  them,  five  soldiers-the  equivalent  of  the 
English  pawns— keep  guard.  Roughly  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  chariots,  elephants,  and.  horses 
have  the  powers  of  the  rooks,  bishops,  and  knights  in 
our  own  game  ; but  the  general  and  counsellors  . move 
differently  from  our  kings  and  queens,  and  are  subject  to 
restrictions  from  which  our  royalties  are  free.  On  the 
o-ame  as  played  in  Korea  Mr.  Culin  introduces  an  ex- 
cellent essay  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  of  the  Consular  Service, 
who  has  made  that  and  other  games  his  particular 

study.  , . 

Related  to  chess  are  several  games  which  are  common 
all  over  the  extreme  East ; the  best  known  of  these  is 
that  played  in  China  under  the  name  of  Weich'i,  and  in 
Japan  under  the  name  of  Go.  This  is  held  to  be  a very 
seductive  amusement,  and  one  which,  “next  to  wine 
and  women,  leads  men  astray.”  To  the  unimaginative 
British  mind  it  scarcely  seems  sufficiently  enticing  to 
merit  this  description,  but  possibly  there  are  depths  m 
it  which  it  is  not  easy  to  fathom,  though  Mr  Culin  s 
account  of  the  moves  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  This 
and  the  other  games  mentioned  are  fully  described  in 
his  pao-es,  and  the  excellent  illustrations  which  accom- 
pany the  text  form  a most  enlightening  commentary  on 
its  contents.  The  volume  is  handsomely  printed  and 
“ got  up,”  and  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  amuse- 
ments of  a most  unhappy  people,  of  whom  we  have  lately 
heard  much  and  about  whom  we  are  likely  to  hear  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  near  future. 

A RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

“The  Roman  See  in  the  Early  Church;  and  other 
Studies.”  By  Professor  Bright.  London  : Long- 
mans, Green,  & Co.  1896. 

rT'lHIS  is  the  English  answer  to  that  readable  and  able 
JL  book,  by  the  Rev.  Luke  Rivington,  .“  The  Primi- 
tive Church  and  the  See  of  Peter,”,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
' many  defects,  it  is  sufficiently  victorious  and  complete  to 
convince  the  open-minded  reader  that  the  Vatican 
advocates  are  not  likely  to  have  the  last  word  among 
the  learned.  Unfortunately,  Canon  Bright  has  no  gilt 
of  style,  and  is  more  particularly  lacking  in  the  switt, 
incisive,  selective  manner  of  a popular  controversialist. 
He  goes  steadily,  even  stolidly,  to  work  and  grinds  his 
opponent’s  bones  with  a tenacious  grip,  slowly  and  me- 
thodically, never  gnashing  or  rushing,  but  working  his 
jaws  in  the  deadly  style  of  a trained  bulldog.  It  is  not 
a pleasant  sight  to  view,  it  is  scientific  even  to  the  point  ot 
being  sickening ; and  there  is  no  harm  in  confessing*,  the 
sympathies  of  the  literary  man  must  be  with  the  Rev. 
Luke  Rivington  rather  than  with  the  slow  and  beavy- 
jowled  writer  who,  without  sound  or  fury,  gradua  y 
mammocks  that  bright  creature.  What  small  portions 
of  the  enemy  escape  are  left  like  the  isolated  fragments 
of  the  digested  Jezebel— the  skull  and  the  feet  and  the 
palms  of  the  hands.  If  our  bishops  are  awake  to  the 
interests  of  the  English  Church,  they  will  assuredly 
insist  upon  a knowledge  of  this  treatise  in  the  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  lighter 
reading,  if  Canon  Bright  can  ever  be  called  compara- 
tively light.  The  essay  upon  St.  Ambrose  and  that 
upon  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  contain  much  pretty 
colouring  ; but  admiration  for  St.  Ambrose  makes  Canon 
Brig-ht  a little  short-sighted  to  the  faults  of  that  Saint. 
There  is  also  (p.  251)  a deprecating  admission  that 
St.  Ambrose  “took  up  untenable  ground— that  his 
hatred  of  selfishness  drew  from  him  some  sayings  which, 
apart  from  their  context,  sound  communistic.  But 
why  be  so  timid  in  admitting  it  ? Plato  was  to  that 
Saint  the  princeps  philosophorum,  and  these  words  would 
be  weak  enough  if  applied  to  him.  . “ Nihil  sibi  ecclesia 
nisi  fidem  possidet  ” was  the  maxim  of  St.  Ambrose  s 
Church  polity,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  Canon 
Brio-ht  to  explain  away  a hundred  such  deliberate  state- 
ments by  appeals  to  the  context  and  to  th e jus  privatum 
of  modern  times.  The  essay  upon  the  Church  and  the 
Barbarian  invaders  is  practically  a plea  that,  something 
was  attempted  and  something  done  to  discipline  those 
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Turk-like  butchers,  especially  by  the  English  ; but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  missionary  work  was  a 
good  deal  mixed  with  rascality  and  failure  even 
then.  In  view  of  the  romantic  fictions  woven  about 
the  ancient  Irish  and  their  happy  past,  it  is  well 
to  consider,  as  this  book  demonstrates,  that  we 
never  found  them  on  any  high  spiritual  level,  and  that 
history  refuses  to  allow  that  Erin  ever  went  bragh  in 
the  general  good  behaviour  of  her  sons.  The  Isle  of 
Saints  was  never  civilized  by  its  Church,  never  purged 
by  her  influence  of  the  chronic  leaven  of  savagery  and 
internecine  warfare.”  Also  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  the 
native  Scottish  Church  was  a mass  of  corruption  and 
abuse,  so  that  the  Scottish  hierarchy  was  “ in  the  a°e 
before  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  Reformation,  the 
most  corrupt,  perhaps,  in  Europe.”  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  Celtic  Christianity,  which  is  much 
prattled  about  and  little  elucidated,  was  a poor  thing. 
If  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle  adopts  the  tonsure  of  Simon 
Magus  or  his  Giace  of  \ ork  bows  too  low  before 
St.  Mungo,  we  may  expect  that  like  causes  will  produce 
like  effects.  The  ancient  religion  of  Mac  and  O is  not 
to  be  played  with.  It  was  unable  to  keep  its  possessors 
in  order,  or  to  secure  decency  among  its  votaries,  even 
when  it  was  alive;  but  now  it  is  dead  and  a mere 
second-hand  antiquarian  fad,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  more 
than  waste  the  time  of  those  who  admire  it.  The  Irish 
Church  flourished  best  when  we  introduced  Roman 
discipline  to  the  disgusted  Paddy,  and  the  Scottish 
national  religion  fell  an  easy  and  ignoble  prey  to  the 
coarse  Calvinism  of  Knox.  The  greatest  misfortune 
which  ever  befel  Scotland,  from  an  ecclesiastical  point 
of  view,  was  that  Celtic  Christianity  was  allowed  to 
grow  rankly.  Whenever  any  Anglicizing  policy  was 
adopted,  as  by  Queen  Margaret,  health  began  to 
return  and  religion  to  revive;  but  when  the  Culdees 
came  to  the  fore,  avarice  and  an  argumentative  faith 
without  works  became  the  order  of  the  day.  There- 
fore, when  Celtic  Christianity  is  sown  and  planted  in 
England,  it  should  be  treated  as  a kind  of  Scotch 
thistle  and  immediately  spudded.  It  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  “turn  the  weeding  clips  aside”  and  spare  so 
useless  a plant. 

MADAME  DU  ^IRRY  AGAIN. 

“The  Life  and  Times  of  Madame  du  Barry.”  By 

Robert  B.  Douglas.  London  : Leonard  Smithers. 

1896 

"X^THITEWASHING  the  villains  of  history  is  a harm- 
V v less,  if  supererogatory,  pastime  ; and,  if  authors 
have  found  profit  in  seeking  to  rehabilitate  Richard  III., 
Judas,  and  Jezebel,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  an  apologist 
for  Mme.  du  Barry.  But  we  had  preferred  to  see  the 
task  undertaken  either  in  a more  or  a less  perfunctory 
spirit.  As  a vehicle  for  all  manner  of  entertaining 
gossip  the  Life  and  Times  of  Mme.  du  Barry  were  ideal, 
or  as  a contribution  to  serious  history  they  would  repay 
much  bookworming.  But  Mr.  Douglas  falls  between 
two  stools,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  pander  at  once  to  the 
pruriency  and  to  the  puritanism  of  the  British  public, 
he  pads  out  a foolish  and  useless  volume.  We  readily 
grant  his  conclusion  that  Mme.  du  Barry  was  a gene- 
rous.  and  kind-hearted  woman,  with  a far  larger  share 
of  virtues  than  many  another  whose  chastity  is  held  to 
cover  a multitude  of  sins  ; but  we  grow  weary  when 
the  same  monotonous  argument  is  dinned  into  our  ears 
at  least  fifty  times  with  scarcely  varying  formulae.  If 
he  had  not  had  a very  clear  case  indeed,  Mr.  Douglas 
would  certainly  not  have  succeeded  in  proving  it  ; for  a 
worse  advocate  surely  never  appealed  for  a verdict. 
During  endless  and  ever-recurring  intervals  he  wanders 
off  to  refute  unimportant  points  raised  by  authorities 
utterly  destitute  of  authority,  and  the  resources  of  his 
logic  are  so  slender  that  he  often  contrives  to  raise 
doubts  about  his  own  point  of  view  where  no  doubts 
existed  previously. 

His  prefatory  excuse  is  that,  while  “the  virtuous 
nglish  think  tenderly  of  Nell  Gywn  ( sic ),  “the 
r rench,  who  do  not  regard  concubinage  as  at  all  a 
heinous  offence,  overload  with  obloquy  the  memory  of 
Jeanne  du  Barry.”  But  if  he  had  dipped  even  as  deeply 
into  English  Radical  writings  as  he  has  into  French 


revolutionary  garbage,  he  would  surely  be  aware  that 
the  mistress  of  Charles  II.  is  used  quite  as  frequently 
as  Louis  XV. ’s  to  point  a moral  against  kingship.  And 
had  he  penetrated  a little  further  than  the  publications 
of  obscure  libellers,  he  would  not  be  so  hasty  to  mis- 
take the  Du  Barry  s many  undoubted  virtues  for  an 
astounding  discovery  of  his  own.  WE  suppose  that  his 
unctuousness  is  intended  as  a particular  appeal  to  the 
British  middle  class,  who  wall  probably,  however,  be 
frightened  by  the  title  of  the  book,  or  else  will  ask, 
with  Mary  Antoinette  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  “what 
position  Mme.  du  Barry  occupied,  and  what  were  her 
duties,”  only  to  turn  away  when  told  that  “ she  amused 
the  King.”  This  unctuousness  would  be  amusing  if  it 
were  not  irritating.  It  is  assumed  that  we  feel  “horror  ” 
at  the  idea  of  a mistress,  and  we  are  enjoined  not  to  put 
away  the  horror,  but  to  dilute  it  with  pity.  “ Little 
or  nothing  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  her  conduct,” 
Mr.  Douglas  exclaims,  turning  up  the  whites  of  his 
eyes,  “ conduct  which  proves  that  she  was  a confirmed 
courtesan  by  inclination  and  habit ; but  she  paid  dearly 
for  her  sins,  and  “ many  more  virtuous  people  have 
done  much  less  ” in  the  way  of  virtue.  And  again  : 
Jeanne  du  Barry  had  found  her  enemy  hungry,  and 
given  him  bread  to  eat  ; thirsty,  and  had  given  him 

water  to  drink  ; but  the  promise  which  Solomon  and 

St.  Paul  held  out  was  not  fulfilled  in  her  case,  . . . and 
as  Du  Barry  was  notoriously  unchaste,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  something  worse  than  profanity  to  even 
hope  that  she  had  her  reward.”  In  any  one  but  Mr. 
Douglas  this  might  have  passed  for  irony,  but  the  rest 
of  the  book  shows  him  to  be  incapable  of  anythin0'  so 
frivolous.  & 

Take,  for  instance,  the  allusion  to  “her  few  short 
years  of  guilty  splendour,  and  the  long  days  of  seclu- 
sion and  obscurity  which  were  the  first  and  least 

punishments  of  her  sins  ” ; and  this  piece  of  high- 

falutin : “ We  have  now  to  watch  her  in  her  short-lived 
prosperity  till,  in  five  years’ time,  her  hopes  are  suddenly 
shattered  like  Alnaschar’s  basket  of  glass.  . . Then 
trials,  losses,  the  accusation  brought  by  a base  ungrate- 
ful wretch  she  had  reared  for  her  own  destruction,  and 
then  the  condemnation— the  passionate  appeals  for  that 
mercy  she  had  often  obtained  for  others,  and  now 
ke§ffed  f°r  nerself  in  vain — and  then  the  remorseless 
guillotine-knife  shears  from  its  ” ( ? the  knife’s) 

“ shoulders  the  fair  head  that  the  last  great  King  of 
France  had  loved  so  well.”  These  passages  are  worth 
transcribing,  not  merely  as  examples  of  the  author’s 
style,  but  in  illustration  of  his  historical  methods. 
All  through  the  book  he  evinces  an  unpardonable  lack 
of  memory,  but  there  are  probably  few  lines  into  which  he 
crowds  so  many  contradictions.  To  begin  with,  the  ‘ ‘obscu- 
1 ity  which  followed  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  can  neither 
have  been  a punishment  nor  particularly  unexpected. 
Despite  the  splendour  of  her  reign,  the  Du  Barry  was 
constantly  subjected  to  mortifications  at  the  hands  of 
princesses  and  courtiers,  and  she  certainly  felt  them 
deeply,  although  she  bore  no  malice.  Despite  every 
sort  of  humiliation  oft  her  part,  and  the  interces- 
sion of  Maria  Theresa  and  her  ambassador,  the  Du 
Barry  could  scarcely  ever  extract  a civil  word  from 
Marie  Antoinette.  “ Rag,  Pig,  and  Snip,”  the  King’s 
daughters,  were  aggressively  hostile,  and  courtiers 
permitted  themselves  the  coarsest  insults  as  well  as 
the  most  insulting  references  to  her  humble  origin. 
She  must  surely  have  been  far  happier  in  private  life, 
where  she  had  plenty  of  friends  and  plenty  of  money, 
with  no  one  to  torment  her.  True,  she  was  sent  to  a 
convent  when  the  King  died;  but  she  won  golden 
opinions  there,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Louveciennes  and  enjoy  her  pro- 
perty until  the  Revolution  came  and  took  away  every- 
thing from  her,  as  it  did  from  many  of  her  old  rivals 
and  enemies. 

Mr.  Douglas,  while  zealous  to  point  out  the  blunders 
of  obscure  pamphleteers,  has  neglected  first  to  cast  the 
beam  out  of  his  own  eye.  He  falls  into  the  usual  error 
that  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs  was  an  establishment  of  astound- 
ing wickedness  ; whereas  very  little  research  would 
have  revealed  to  him  that  it  was  a comparatively  inno- 
cent resort,  which  only  obtained  immortality  by  chance. 

As  to  Cardinal  Rohan’s  diamond  necklace,  he  takes  for 
granted  the  least  probable  of  all  the  versions  concern- 
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ine  it  Among  minor  blunders  are  liaus-fraii  ; “a  man 
and  his  mistress  se  tutoyaient  when  they  belong  to  the 
same  rank  ” ; “ Joseph  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany  ; and 
the  mention  of  “ a cordon  bleu  in  the  sense  of  a 
statesman’s  blue  riband.  And  the  style  may  be  gauged 
by  the  following  She  was  not  a Du  Barry  except 

in  name,  and  a Du  Barry  only  in  name  ; The  King 
hesitated  to  strike  the  decisive  step’  ; and  A young 
girl  was  seduced  by  the  cur6  of  the  parish  (who  died 
soon  afterwards),  and  became  pregnant,  which  would 
sound  perplexing  if  read  aloud. 

CHURCHES  OF  LONDON  AND  PARIS. 

“ Historic  Churches  of  Paris.”  By  Walter  F.  Lonergan. 

London  : Downey.  1896. 

« London  City  Churches.”  By  A.  E.  Darnell.  West- 
minster : Constable.  1896. 


PARIS  has  never  been  remarkable  for  its  public 
buildings.  No  Wren,  no  Inigo  Jones,  has  made 
her  corners  picturesque  or  given  her  a centre  by  whic 
all  the  world  should  know  her.  The  Madeleine  is  great 
in  mere  size,  but  has  little  else  to  recommend  it.  The 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  a mere  chapel,  and,  more- 
over, modern,  compared  with  Westminster  Abbey.  Tie 
Pantheon,  the  Sorbonne,  the  Invalides— all  boast  ot 
small  and  graceful  domes,  but  are  not  otherwise  re- 
markable. The  Sainte  Chapelle  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
some  of  its  principal  features  are  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Guilhermy  has  described  for  us 
the  destruction  and  restoration  again  of  St.  Denis,  ana 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  up  much  interest  over  the 
work,  however  elaborate  and  costly,  of  Viollet-le-Duc. 
Mr.  Lonergan  accepts  his  ascriptions,  and  is  rewarded 
by  being  able  to  see  in  the  modern  statues  and  sculptures 
the  memorials  of  Dagobert,  Henri  II.,  FnSdegonde, 
Catharine  de’  Medici,  and  other  kings  and  queens. 
“The  famous  Basilica,”  he  says,  “has  long  been  only 
a museum,  with  occasional  services.  It  is  now  open 
as  a parish  church,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  steps  will 
be  taken  to  protect  the  place  from  the  iconoclasm  o 
future  revolutionists,  as  well  as  from  any  damage  during 
Lenten  services.”  The  population  of  this  northern 
suburb  of  Paris  does  not  bear  much  of  a reputation  tor 
civilization,  and  fights  occur  in  the  church  between  the 
freethinkers  and  the  faithful  every  evening. 

Notre  Dame  has  been  as  thoroughly  restored  as 
the  north  front  of  Westminster  Abbey.  ‘ ‘ The  intensely 
new  aspect  which  marks  much  of  the  sculptured  imagery 
on  the  frontage  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  disturbs  re- 
collections and  jars  on  the  visual  nerves  of  the  archeo- 
logist, like  the  propping  and  cementing  of  the  Coliseum 
and  St.  Peter’s.”  We  are  beginning  in  England  to 
understand  Mr.  Lonergan’s  remark,  but  not  until  it  is 
almost  too  late.  There  is  still  room  for  destruction  at 
Canterbury,  and  the  new  Dean,  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  will  take  care  that  the  last  traces  of  antiquity 
are  scrupulously  removed.  As  for  Notre  Dame,  t e 
fabric  suffered  much  in  1793,  and  the  Cult  of  Reason 
was  celebrated  in  the  nave  with  unholy  rites.  Even- 
tually the  church  became  a store  for  wine  stolen  from 
the  cellars  of  the  proscribed  or  guillotined  Royalists. 
Two  years  later  it  was  restored  to  the  professors  of  the 
old  religion,  and  the  “ Te  Deum  ” for  Marengo  marked 
a new  era  in  its  history.  The  old  cathedral  was  specially 
favoured  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  here  he  married  the 
beautiful  Comtesse  de  Teba  in  1853.  Here,  too,  the 
Prince  Imperial  was  baptized  in  1857.  Three  Arch- 
bishops of  Paris  have  met  violent  ends  and  been  buried 
with  great  ceremony  at  Notre  Dame  : Affre,  shot  on  a 
barricade  in  1848  ; Sibour,  stabbed  by  a priest  m 1857, 
and  Darboy,  shot  by  the  Communists  in  1871.  Ut  the 
minor  Parisian  churches  there  . are  some  interesting 


other  similar  churches  which,  at  first  thought,  we 
may  suppose  him  to  have  seen.  But  on  carefully 
comparing  the  dates  we  find  that.  the.  only  dome 
completed  in  Paris  at  the  period  of  his  visit  was  that 
of  the  Sorbonne,  of  which  the  architect,  Le  Mercier, 
died  in  1660.  It  is  possible  that  Mansart  was  at  work 
on  the  Invalides  at  the  time,  but  Wren  makes  no  men- 
tion of  him  ; and  the  small  but  beautiful  dome  was 
probably  completed  by  Bruand  in  1674-  Wren,  there- 
fore, can  have  derived  little  information  from  his  visit 
as  to  how  such  a dome  as  St.  Paul’s  was  to  be  con- 
structed. That  he  should  have  succeeded  in  designing 
and  building  the  most  beautiful  dome  constructed  before 
or  since  is  another  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  of  the 
marvellous  originality  of  his  genius.  . 

Mr.  Daniell  has  little  to  say  of  St.  Paul’s,  confining 
his  attention  to  the  City  parochial  churches.  London 
has  or  had  a great  advantage  over  Paris  : its  churches 
were  chiefly  from  the  hand  of  one  great. master.  I he 
few  that  are  not  by  Wben  himself  are  interesting  by 
way  of  contrast.  Some  six  or  seven  were  built  before 
the  Fire ; to  them  St.  Bartholomew’s  has  been 
added.  But  more  interest  attaches  to  St.  Catharine 
Cree,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  attribute  to  Inigo 
Tones,  and  which,  while  strictly  Gothic,  is  still  a to- 
gether unlike  the  churches  that  came  before  as  well  as 
those  which  followed  after.  There  is  one  other  church 
formerly  of  similar  interest— namely,  St.  Alban  in  Wood 
Street — which  is  supposed,  on  good  grounds,  to  have 
been  built  by  the  same  architect  in  1634,  and  rebuilt  after 
the  Fire  on  the  same  lines  by  Wren  himself.  It. has  been 
reserved  for  the  vandals  of  our  own  day  to  obliterate,  as 
far  as  possible  the  traces  of  these  two  hands.  Everything 
has  been  done  that  is  possible  to  alter  and  modernize 
the  church  ; and  Mr.  Daniell  observes,  feelingly,  in 
fact  no  pains  seem  to  have  been  spared  to  render  once 
interesting  and  dignified  interiors  as  commonplace  as 
possible.”  The  old  altar-piece  has  been  taken  down,  as 
has  the  western  gallery,  and  a semicircular  apse  is 
substituted  for  the  old  east  window.  The  whole  his- 
torical interest  and  value  of  the  church  has  thus  been 
destroyed.  Terrible  things  have  been  wrought  in  Paris 
at  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  at  Notre  Dame,  and  other  places, 
but  we  greatly  question  whether  in  Paris  a church 
whose  design  was  of  suc^^rchitectural  interest  cou 
have  been  pulled  about  by  a tasteless  and  irresponsible 
incumbent,  with  the  help  of  a so-called  architect,  as 
at  St.  Alban,  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  or,  worse  than 
all,  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook. 

Mr.  Daniell’s  little  book  forms  a very  handy  memorial 
of  a series  of  buildings  such  as  can  be  seen  in  no  other 
city  in  the  world.  They  suffer  from  the  cupidity  ot 
certain  ecclesiastical  Philistines  on  the  one  hand,  men 
who  do  not  know  how  to  design  or  build  beautiful 
churches  themselves,  and  who  are  therefore  all  the  more 
unwilling  to  allow  Wren’s  to  stand.  They  suffer  also,  in 
some  cases,  from  the  wealth  which  has  ruined  some  ot 
Wren’s  best  efforts,  under  the  name  of  improvement,  as 
if  the  architect  is  now  in  existence  who  can  improve 
upon  Wren,  or  even  upon  Hawksmoor.  Attempts  have 
been  made  in  both  directions,  of  late,  and  so-called 
architects  have  been  found  willing  to  show  how  much 
more  they  know  than  the  great  men  of  the  eighteent 
century.  Of  Wren  in  particular  Mr.  Daniell  has  some 
well-chosen  words.  He  “had  a wonderful  capacity 
for  utilizing  to  their  fullest  extent  the  opportunities 
which  the  circumstances  of  each  church  presented  to 
him.”  Apart  from  irregularities  of  site,  of  which  he 
made  the  most,  his  “ first  care  was  to  build  solidly  and 
durably,  in  accordance  with  his  own  precept  that 
‘ Building  certainly  ought  to  have  the  attribute  ot 
Eternal.’  ” 


notes  in  Mr.  Lonergan’s  entertaining  book,  rie  does 
not  write  so  much  for  the  architect  as  for  the  general 

When  Wren  paid  his  memorable  visit  to  Paris,  just 
before  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  he  was  much  inte- 
rested in  the  various  building  schemes  which  he.  saw 
going  forward.  He  has  left  us  however  provokingly 
little  about  what  he  saw.  When  we  look  at  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s  we  cannot  but  wonder  what  domes  he 
saw  in  Paris  during  this  visit.  We  know  of  the 
Invalides,  of  the  Pantheon,  and  of  one  or  two 
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“Without  Sin.”  By  Martin  J.  Pritchard. 

William  Heinemann.  1896. 

“ Where  the  Atlantic  meets  the  Land.”  By  Caldwell 
Lipsett.  London  : John  Lane.  1896. 

“ Kriegspiel  : the  War  Game.”  By  Frances  Hindes 
Groome.  London : Ward,  Lock,  & Bowden.  1896. 

TT  is  useless  to  deny  that  “Without  Sin”  is  founded 
1 on  an  idea  of  an  uncommon  nature  ; one  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a great  writer,  might  even  have  shown 
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itself  to  be  a great  idea.  “ Martin  Pritchard,”  not 
being  a great  writer,  will  probably  rest  content  with 
having  conceived  a plot  equally  remarkable  for  startling 
novelty  and  execrable  taste.  The  book  has  doubtless 
already  found  readers.  Miss  Marie  Corelli  has  shown 
the  ease  with  which  a crowd  can  be  collected  to  gape 
at  the  antics  of  puppets  labelled  with  the  names  of 
Scriptural  characters.  The  delusion  of  the  neurotic 
Jewish  girl  that  she  was  about  to  become  the  mother  of 
the  Messiah  might  have  been  a pathetic  and  dignified 
one.  The  author  has  tried  for  this  in  all  good  faith. 
It  is  not  her  fault  that  she  is  not  equal  to  so  delicate  a 
task  : the  fault  is  in  the  arrogance  of  the  attempt.  The 
episode  in  the  studio  is  merely  gross,  instead  of  tragic, 
besides  being  incredible  on  obvious  grounds.  In  the 
description  of  some  of  the  minor  characters  there 
are  many  clever  touches.  Where  the  book  weakens 
is  where  it  should  be  strongest — in  the  chapters  which 
strive  to  give  the  reader  the  impression  of  Mary’s 
virginity  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  child. 
No  device  less  crude  suggests  itself  to  “ Martin 
Pritchard  ” than  to  describe  all  her  surroundings  as 
“white.”  From  her  bath-room  walls  and  her  satin 
shoulders  (which,  by  a fortunate  coincidence,  happened 
to  be  white  satin)  to  the  paddock,  where  “only  white 
cows  grazed,”  we  are  led  through  a labyrinth  of  in- 
genious whiteness.  It  is  so  obvious  that  the  writer  has 
carefully  dragged  together  every  object  that  could 
conceivably  be  white,  for  what  she  naively  calls  “ evi- 
dences of  Mary’s  purity,”  that  all  shadow  of  solemnity 
vanishes.  We  find  ourselves  more  concerned  to  hear 
that  the  cream  was  “ tinged  a slight  yellow  ” than  when 
the  poor  little  “ Messiah”  dies,  in  a white  and  silver 
cot,  or  when  Mary’s  face  is  framed  in  a white  coif  and 
the  convent  door  and  the  book-covers  close  upon  her 
simultaneously.  Full  of  absurdities  as  is  the  tale 
throughout,  it  is  readable  enough  ; and  the  freshness 
of  the  idea  will  ensure  its  getting  talked  about  more 
than  it  deserves. 

“Where  the  Atlantic  meets  the  Land  ” opens  with  a 
rather  commonplace  tale  of  seduction.  Should  the 
reader  persevere,  however,  he  will  find  many  of  the 
tales  well  worth  reading.  Some  are  deliciously  funny, 
notably  “ Orange  and  Green”  and  “Andy  Kerrigan’s 
Honeymoon.” 

“ Kriegspiel  ” is  not  at  all  what  it  sounds.  It  is 
nothing  to  do  with  war  and  not  much  to  do  with  a 
game.  It  is  a wildly,  deliriously  improbable,  but  still 
fascinating,  book,  where  people  are  knocked  on  the  head 
and  buried  out  of  hand,  and  “no  questions  asked.” 
There  is  a little  mesmerism — a little  of  everything. 
The  genial  villain  is  not  only  a murderer,  but  a man 
with  a fixed  habit  of  murdering  and  burying  alive. 
Altogether  it  is  gruesome,  but  not  unpleasantly  so. 

“ The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray.”  By  George  Manville  Fenn. 

London  : F.  V.  White  & Co.  1896. 

“Nets  for  the  Wind.”  By  Una  Taylor.  London: 

John  Lane.  1896. 

“ At  the  Sign  of  the  Cross-Keys.”  By  Paul  Creswick. 

London  : John  Macqueen.  1896. 

Mr.  Manville  Fenn  has  given  us  rather  less  than 
usual  of  blood-curdling  adventure  in  this  last  book. 
His  hero  is  the  most  incredibly  unlucky  of  all  the  heroes 
we  have  met  with.  If  men  disappear  from  his  native 
village,  he  is  invariably  the  last  to  be  seen  in  their  com- 
pany. If  a married  lady  elopes  in  an  open  boat  at  mid- 
night, he  is  sure  to  be  at  once  discovered  wading  to 
shore  with  her  prostrate  form  in  his  arms,  and  feeling 
injured  at  the  cool  reception  accorded  him  by  her 
husband.  When  the  silver  vessels  are  missing  from 
the  church,  and  he  is  met  staggering  under  their  weight, 
he  finds  the  authorities  unkindly  averse  from  receiving 
his  explanation  ; of  course  he  has  only  chased  the  real 
thief  and  recovered  the  booty,  but  the  unvaryingly 
“ fishy  ” aspect  of  all  his  good  deeds  must  have 
made  his  many  exculpations  most  exasperating  to 
his  enemies.  If  one  were  to  find  a man  of  that 
type  removing  a gory  knife  from  the  heart  of  a 
smoking  corpse,  it  would  only  make  one  ridiculous 
to  have  him  arrested  ; he  hasn’t  done  any  harm,  and 
will  look  at  one  with  a straightforward  gaze  of  manly 
innocence,  and  tell  one  so.  As  for  Ailsa  Gray,  she  is  no 
better  than  she  should  be,  and  rather  interesting.  An 


improper  rectoress  is  something  of  a new  departure. 
She  makes  love  to  every  one  in  the  book,  including  her 
husband,  whom  she  finally  pushes  off  a cliff  into  the  sea. 
“ The  dog  it  was  who  died,”  however  ; for  the  only  per- 
manent result  to  him  is  that  he  looks  “ more  careworn 
than  before,”  whereas  she  is  deservedly  and  comfort- 
ably drowned  ; and  the  hero  is  actually  not  suspected 
of  doing  it. 

“ Nets  for  the  Wind  ” opens  with  a story  that  is  pro- 
bably extremely  clever.  We  have  bent  our  minds  to  it 
no  less  than  three  times  ; and  we  still  entirely  fail  to 
discover  what  it  is  all  about.  Some  of  the  following 
tales  are  more  intelligible  and  pretty  enough,  in  the 
ultra-fervid,  neurotic  style  for  which  Miss  Olive 
Schreiner  is  partially  responsible.  In  her  desire  to  be 
subtle  and  mystic,  the  author  delivers  herself  of  many  a 
dark  saying.  One  heroine  is  “ too  pretty  to  be  beautiful, 
and  too  beautiful  to  be  pretty.”  That  is  difficult.  So 
is  this:  “Death,  Life’s  thirteenth  apostle,  reaps  his 
harvest  with  crooked  sceptre,  the  heads  and  hands  of 
kings.”  All  the  same  there  are  a few  respectable  say- 
ings scattered  about,  with  something  like  a real  thought 
at  their  roots.  We  instance  this  one  :— “ The  un- 
familiarities of  life’s  relations  are  like  estrangements 
to  women  ; a new  nearness  is  like  a separation.” 

“At  the  Sign  of  the  Cross-Keys”  is  one  of  the 
numerous  Stanley-Weyman-cum-Stevenson  productions 
of  our  time,  and  no  worse  than  most — better,  indeed, 
with  some  funny  situations  and  an  attractive  enough 
young  woman  for  a heroine.  The  hero,  unfortunately, 
is  two  distinct  men — a fact  which  the  author  has 
apparently  overlooked.  In  the  first  part  of  the  book  he 
takes  kindly  to  card-sharping  for  a living.  In  the  last 
part  he  is  outraged  virtue  itself  at  the  suspicion  of  dis- 
honour. Except  for  this  slight  discrepancy,  the  plot  is 
well  constructed  and  ingenious. 

“Venus  and  Cupid.”  By  the  Author  of  “The  Fight  at 
Dame  Europa’s  School.”  London  : J.  M.  Dent  & 
Co.  1896. 

“ Lucilla  : an  Experiment.”  London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Truebner  & Co.  1896. 

“ Venus  and  Cupid  ” has  a funny  notion  in  it,  but  not 
much  more.  A personally-conducted  party  from  Olympus, 
including  Apollo,  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Cupid,  Neptune, 
Mercury,  Diana,  and  Venus,  affords  plenty  of  scope  for 
amusing  situations.  The  author  has  remained  content 
with  the  very  obvious  ones,  such  as  making  Hercules 
get  into  trouble  through  his  physical  violence,  Venus 
through  her  inconvenient  attractions,  and  so  on.  More 
might  have  been  done  with  the  idea  in  shorter  space  by 
a writer  of  any  imaginative  power. 

“Lucilla”  is  the  heroine  of  a new  story  on  the  old 
subject  of  the  social  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  mixed  race 
in  the  West  Indies  by  the  whites.  She  is  an  English- 
woman of  weak  brain  and  no  principle,  who  makes  a 
failure  of  teaching  native  girls,  and  recklessly  gives  it 
up  to  marry  a “ rather  dark  ” young  man,  with  a smooth 
manner  and  beautiful  eyes.  Contemptible  though 
Lucilla  may  be,  in  every  way,  the  author  yet  manages 
to  enlist  our  sympathies  for  her  when  the  risky  experi- 
ment works  out  to  its  tragic  end.  It  is  an  interesting 
novel. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  “Nineteenth  Century”  is  decidedly  readable  this 
month,  and,  first  and  foremost,  the  question  of  the  hour 
is  well  treated  by  at  least  two  of  the  five  correspondents.  Mr. 
Gladstone  puts  the  case  which  he  chooses  to  offer  with  all  the 
conviction  of  brevity,  clearness  and  reticence.  England  is 
bound  beyond  other  Powers  to  protect  the  Armenians,  by 
virtue  of  her  separate  treaty  with  Turkey,  in  1878,  in  which 
treaty  England  took  “ value  received” — namely,  Cyprus.  The 
other  point  of  prime  importance — not  that  it  is  a new  one — is 
made  by  Professor  Salmone.  The  agitation  in  England  on 
behalf  of  the  Armenians  has  taken  no  count  of  the  non- 
Christians  of  Turkey,  who  are  also  anxious  to  terminate  the 
present  misrule.  “The  time  has  arrived  when  the  Young 
Turkey  party  should  be  fully  recognized  by  the  European 
Powers.  Without  their  support,  direct  or  indirect,  nothing  can 
be  effectually  or  peaceably  done.”  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  in  the 
opening  article  of  the  Review,  points  out  that  Russia  has  good 
reason  for  distrusting  England,  in  the  recollection  of  the 
Treaty  of  1878  and  the  destruction  of  the  San  Stefano  Treaty 
after  Alexander  II.  had  spent  himself  in  rescuing  the  Bulgarians. 
Sir  Algernon  West  gives  some  account  of  Lord  Randolph 
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Churchill  as  a departmental  chief,  supplementing  his  own  ex- 
perience as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  with 
Lord  Welby’s,  who  was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Both  speak 
of  his  quickness,  his  assiduity,  his  freedom  from  affectation,  and 
the  struggle  for  economy  which  brought  about  his  resignation. 
Mr.  Dyke  Acland,  in  his  article  on  “County  Councils  and 
Rural  Education,”  draws  a clear  distinction  between  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  The  one  should  be  regarded  as  the 
function  “of  the  national  Government,  and  should  be  direct 
and  complete”;  the  other,  more  varied  and  complicated,  would 
come  with  more  advantage  under  local  treatment.  Sir  Edmund 
Du  Cane  in  a most  convincing  little  treatise  asks  what  em- 
ployment could  prisoners  in  large  numbers  be  put  to?  To 
begin  with,  only  one  in  eleven  prisoners  can  be  given  any  occu- 
pation more  interesting  and  educational  than  the  crank  ; the 
sentences  of  the  other  ten  are  too  short  to  enable  them  to  turn  out 
useful  work  in  any  trade.  Further,  the  teaching  in  prison  isof  little 
use  to  the  prisoner  after  he  is  discharged,  because  the  conditions 
under  which  articles  are  manufactured  in  these  days— fine  division 
of  labour  and  expensive  machinery — are  not  to  be  found  in  a 
prison  with  the  constant  change  of  its  inmates  and  the  inconstant 
demand  for  their  products.  He  remarks  also  that  the  grinding 
of  corn,  for  instance,  by  tread-wheel  is  expensive,  and  that  only 
a man  with  a very  great  fund  of  imagination  could  extract  any 
moral  advantage  from  the  knowledge  that  the  wheel  was  con- 
nected with  milling  machinery.  His  answer  to  the  question  is 
that  prisons  should  be  looked  upon  as  Government  workshops, 
and  that  other  departments  should  find  employment  for  them. 
Mr.  Charles  Selby  Oakley,  with  some  amusement  and  a real 
concern,  declares  that  “ things  will  not  get  themselves  thrashed 
out  ” if  women  have  a seat  in  assemblies.  “ The  possibility  of 
rudeness  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  fruitful  debate,”  and 
a man  will  not  be  rude  to  a woman  opponent  for  fear  of  losing 
favour — it  is  hardly  conclusive.  Mr.  E.  H.  Hankin  gives  some 
cholera  experiences  among  high-caste  Hindus ; Mr.  Theodore 
Bent  discovers  an  ancient  gold  mine  on  the  Dervish  frontier  ; 
and  Mr.  George  F.  Parker,  United  States  Consul  in  Birming- 
ham, contributes  a spirited  account  of  “The  Cry  for  Fraudulent 
Money  in  America.” 

The  “ Fortnightly”  is  also  a fairly  good  number.  The  most 
entertaining  article  is  Mr.  Charles  Johnston’s  answer  to  Mr. 
A.  R.  Wallace’s  onomatopoeic  theory  of  the  origin  of  language. 

“ Words,”  he  says,  “ are  admirably  suggestive,  after  we  know 
their  meanings,”  and  he  thinks  that  it  would  be  more  scientific 
to  look  for  the  likeness  of  the  beginnings  of  language  in  baby- 
talk,  which  is  “international  and  spontaneous.”  Mr.  Wells 
combats  the  widespread  notion  that  the  improvement  which 
mankind  has  undergone  since  the  age  of  unpolished  stone  is 
accounted  for  by  Natural  Selection.  The  alteration  in  man’s 
intrinsic  nature  since  that  period  must  be  infinitesimal ; the 
differences  are  extrinsic  and  no  more  inherited  than  speech,  in 
whose  development  mankind  has  developed.  “ Diplomatics  ” 
points  out  that  the  separate  Powers  have  gathered  round 
Russia,  individually  for  various  separate  reasons,  generally 
because  of  their  firm  conviction  that  Russia  stands  for  peace, 
must  stand  for  peace,  because  she  is  aware  that  her  time  has 
come  for  industrial  development.  Captain  J.  W.  Gambier 
displays  a certain  warmth  in  his  defence  of  Islam,  or 
rather  in  his  scorn  for  all  religions,  and  ends  up  with 
knocks  all  round  and  a partition  of  the  Sultan’s  Empire. 
Major  Martin  Hume  draws  a pleasant  picture  of  Philip  II.  as 
a husband  and  father  ; he  was  deeply  beloved  by  his  three 
wives — married  for  political  reasons — and  the  extracts  Major 
Hume  prints  from  the  King’s  constant  letters  to  his  children 
are  charming  proof  of  his  affection  for  them.  Mr.  John 
McGrath  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  amount  of  kindness  can 
kill  Home  Rule — “ the  sentiment  of  nationality  will  continue 
for  an  indefinite  period  to  be  the  dominating  factor  in  Irish 
affairs” — and  now  is  the  time  for  England  to  lay  aside  pride, 
which  is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  recognition  of  the  truth  ; now, 
before  the  divided  forces  unite  to  make  a new  and  powerful 
Irish  national  movement.  Mr.  Oswald  John  Simon  says  that 
the  Jews  have  a mission  to  the  world— a religious  mission — 
and  for  that  reason  they  have,  so  far,  kept  themselves  separate. 
“ The  Jews  are  nothing  but  the  custodians  of  a religion  which 
is  appropriate,  and  which  is  intended  for  any  people,  or  any 
nation,  or  any  individual  who  will  embrace  it.”  Miss  Lynch 
discusses  the  novels  of  M.  Paul  Hervieu,  and  Mr.  Claude 
Phillips  says  that  the  splendid  Innigkeit  which  marks  off 
German  singers  from  all  others  does  not  make  up  for  their  ugly 
singing. 

Even  the  “ Contemporary  ” is  worth  reading — especially  the 
long  and  engrossingly  wicked  and  mysterious  account  of  the 
charges  brought  against  Freemasons  because  the  inner  circle, 
at  any  rate,  are  Devil  Worshippers.  This  is  one  of  those  com- 
fortable subjects  which  are  necessarily  scandalizing  and  wonder- 
ful wherever  the  truth  may  lie.  Mr.  Allanson  Picton  makes 
out  a strong  case  against  vaccination.  The  chief  argument  in 
support  of  vaccination  brought  forward  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion is  the  great  diminution  of  small-pox  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century  ; but  the  writer  points  out  that  a far  smaller 
percentage  of  persons  were  vaccinated  then  than  in  Gloucester 
during  the  recent  epidemic,  and  he  puts  down  the  im- 
provement to  isolation  and  better  sanitation.  He  goes  on 


to  compare  the  deaths  due  to  vaccination  with  those  due 
to  railway  travelling:  in  the  one  case  they  are  i in  14,1 59. 
in  the  other  they  are  1 in  100,000,000.  Mr.  J.  O.  Herdrcian 
introduces  us  to  the  book  which  has  sold  by  millions  in  America 
and  has  done  so  much  for  the  silver  cause.  Mr.  William  H. 
Harvey  did  not  waste  his  time  arguing  when  he  wrote  “ Coin’s 
Financial  School,”  but  he  talked  of  “ the  money  of  the  people,”  and 
attributed  the  “crime”  of  1873,  which  altered  the  monetary 
standard  of  the  United  States,  to  England.  An  anonymous 
correspondent  contributes  a description  of  the  Constantinople 
massacre.  “ There  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  justification  of  the 
attempt  of  the  revolutionists,”  only  such  outbreaks  are  the 
natural  outcome  of  ill-treatment,  and  the  worse  the  treatment 
becomes  “ the  ntore  violent  will  be  the  action  of  these  Com- 
mittees, whether  Europe  enjoys  it  or  not.”  Mr.  Richard 
Heath  believes  that  Bunyan  owed  the  plan  and  incidents  of 
his  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress”  to  current  stories  of  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  Anabaptists  in  their  flights  from  the  Tyrol  to  Moravia. 
Mr.  William  K.  Hill,  in  the  “ Contemporary,”  treats  in  a more 
general  and  lofty  spirit  the  defect  which  Mr.  A.  W.  Ready 
looks  at  from  a more  practical  point  of  view  in  the  “ New 
Review.”  Mr.  Hill  groans  because  the  ideal  education  is  lost 
in  the  teaching  of  subjects  for  scholarships,  examinations  and 
commerce  ; but  Mr.  Ready  is  more  cruel  still,  and,  speaking 
only  of  public  school  education,  declares  that  it  does  not  even 
fit  a boy  for  a profession.  The  public-school  boy  does  not 
know  any  Latin  at  the  end  of  his  course— that  goes  without 
saying  ; but  the  training  afforded  by  the  failure  to  learn  Latin 
is  confidently  put  down  as  beneficial.  Mr.  Ready,  with  very 
proper  scorn,  scouts  this  notion  ; it  would  be  better  training 
to  teach  the  boys  to  play  whist.  The  “New  Review”  is  not 
remarkable  this  month.  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  has  a fine 
subject  in  Petronius  ; but  it  is  a pity  that  he  is  loud  against 
the  prudes  on  the  one  hand,  and  visibly  conscious  of  the 
“ Satyricon’s  ” indecency  on  the  other.  “ Colonial  ” is  no  doubt 
giving  English  people  a healthy  reminder  when  he  says  that  it 
fs  hard  that  Colonials  should  be  expected  to  share  fully  in  the 
home  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  even  in  Englishmen’s 
high  conception  of  the  importance  of  his  office.  “ Blackwood’s  ” 
is  good  reading  as  usual,  though  Mr.  Blackmore’s  scrap  of 
romance  is  trying  enough  in  all  conscience. 

THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Across  the  Channel  (G.  Mourey),  George  Allen. 

Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan  (James  Morier),  Macmillan, 
5-T. 

Aiineid  of  Virgil,  Bks.  1-6  (Sir  T.  Martin),  Blackwood,  ys.  6 d. 
Africa,  History  and  Description  of,  3 vols.  (Dr.  R.  Brown), 
Hakluyt  Society. 

Annals  of  the  Parish,  and  the  Ayrshire  Legatees  (John  Galt), 
Macmillan,  5^. 

Badminton  Magazine  (October),  Longmans. 

Belgravia  (O  ctober),  F.  V.  White. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine,  October,  Blackwood. 

Boer  War,  Narrative  of  the  (L.  F.  Carter),  Macqueen,  ior.  6 d. 
Britain’s  Glory  (Hall  & Salaman),  Swan  Sonnenschein,  ij. 
British  Fleet,  The  (C.  N.  Robinson),  Bell  & Son. 

Century  Magazine  (October),  Macmillan. 

Chapman’s  Magazine  (October),  Chapman  & Hall. 

Chemical  Dynamics,  Studies  in  (J.  H.  Van’t  Hoff),  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

Cherry  and  Violet  (W.  H.  Hutton),  Nimmo. 

Church  of  England,  History  of  (H.  O.  Wakeman),  Rivington, 
Percival,  7 s.  6 d. 

Concise  Manual  of  Baptism  (J.  H.  Cooke),  Baptist  Tract 
Society. 

Contemporary  Review,  Isbister. 

Cornhill  Magazine,  October,  Smith,  Elder. 

Cosmopolis  (October),  Unwin. 

Death  of  (Enone,  and  Other  Poems  (Tennyson),  Macmillan,  ir. 
Demeter,  and  Other  Poems  (Tennyson),  Macmillan,  ir.“ 
Ethics,  International  Journal  of  (October),  Sonnenschein. 
Family  Lawyer,  Part  I.,  Cassell. 

Finnish  Literature,  History  of  (E.  D.  Butler),  F.  H.  Butler. 
Footsteps  of  Fortune,  The  (Esme  Stuart),  Nisbet,  is.  6 d. 
Fortnightly  Review  (October),  Chapman  & Hall. 

George  Smith  (of  Colville),  (E.  Hodder),  Nisbet,  5-r. 

Half  Hours  on  the  Quarter-deck,  Nisbet,  2 s.  6 d. 

Headlong  Hall  and  Nightmare  Abbey  (Peacock),  Macmillan, 
5J: 

Helen  (M.  Edgeworth),  Macmillan,  5j\ 

In  the  Wilderness  (A.  Sergeant),  Melrose,  3-r.  6 d. 

Investment  Index  (October),  Clement  Wilson. 

Investors’  Review  (October),  Clement  Wilson. 

Iras,  a Mystery  (J.  Douglas),  Blackwood. 

Jacob  Faithful  (Marryat),  Macmillan,  5^. 

King’s  Own,  The  (Captain  Marryat),  Macmillan,  3.?.  6d.. 

Law  and  Lawyers,  Curiosities  of  (Croake  James),  S.  Low,  5-r 
Legal  Interpretation  : Cardinal  Rules  of  (E.  Beal),  Stevens  & 
Son. 

Light  that  Lies,  The  (C.  Harvey),  Macqueen,  2 s.  6 d. 

London  Pride  (M.  E.  Braddon),  Simpkin,  6s. 

London  Society  (October),  F.  V.  White. 
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Mankind,  History  of,  Part  XII.,  Macmillan,  ij. 

Millet,  Jean  Francois  (J.  Cartwright),  Sonnenschein. 

Missing  (J.  Chambers),  Trans-Atlantic  Publishing  Company. 
Musical  Times  (October),  Novello. 

My  Son’s  Wife  (Rose  Porter),  Nisbet,  ij.  6d. 

National  Review  (October),  Arnold. 

Navy  List,  Royal  (October),  Witherby. 

New  Review  (October),  Heinemann. 

Only  Susan  (E.  Marshall),  Nisbet,  5s-. 

Paula  (Victoria  Cross),  W.  Scott. 

Pearl  Divers,  The  (Gordon  Stables),  Nisbet,  5j. 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  a Great  Crusade  (J.  E.  Butler),  H. 
Marshall,  ys.  6 d. 

Poems  (Outremonde),  St.  Giles’  Printing  Company,  2 s.  6 d. 
Pottery,  Old  English  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeth),  Morgan  Thompson. 
Practitioner,  The  (October),  Cassell. 

Pride  and  Prejudice  (Jane  Austen),  Macmillan,  5^. 

Rafael,  Ernest,  Sampson  Low,  6s. 

Romance  of  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  The  (Mrs.  Harcourt  Roe), 
Hutchinson,  6s. 

Roman  Fever  (W.  North),  Sampson  Low. 

Rolle,  Richard  of  Hampole,  Vol.  II.  (C.  Horstman),  Sonnen- 
schein, ioj'.  6 d. 

St.  Nicholas  Magazine  (October),  Macmillan. 

Secret  of  the  Fire  Mountain,  The  (K.  M.  Eady),  Melrose, 
is.6d. 

Sir  Benjamin’s  Bounty  (E.  Marshall),  Nisbet,  is.  6 d. 

Sir  George  Tressady  (Mrs.  H.  Ward),  Smith,  Elder,  6s. 
Sophonisba  (E.  Derry),  Digby,  Long. 

Stories  for  Men  and  Women  (F.  W.  Saunders),  Sonnenschein. 
Tangled  Garden,  A (Mrs.  F.  Reynolds),  Hutchinson,  6s. 

The  Great  Skeptical  Dramas  of  History  (John  Owen),  Son- 
nenschein. 

Thiebault,  Baron,  Memoirs  of,  2 vols.  (A.  J.  Butler),  Smith, 
Elder,  28s.’ 

Under  the  Foeman’s  Flag  (R.  Leighton),  Melrose,  3.?.  6d. 
Violet,  The  (J.  Magruder),  Longmans,  6s. 

Way  They  should  Go,  The  (J.  E.  Panton),  Downey  & Co. 
Where  Two  Tides  Meet,  2 vols.  (H.  F.  Buller),  Hurst  & Blackett. 
White  Faced  Priest,  The  (H.  Pease),  Gay  & Bird. 

Wordsworth,  Poetical  Works  of,  Vol.  VII.  (W.  Knight), 
Macmillan,  5^. 

Year  After  the  Armada,  The  (M.  A.  S.  Hume),  Unwin. 

Young  Man  Master  of  Himself  (F.  W.  Farrar),  Nisbet,  iy.  6 d. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


THE  CJklNfe  ROYAIr, 

THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 
BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGER- JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 

Proprietor , J.  CLARK. 

MATE  s PARAGUAY  TEA 

The  only  Tea  free  from  Tannic  Acid. 

No  Astringency. 

FIFT  Y-FIYE  MILLIONS 

Of  the  Most  Healthy  People  in  the  World 

DRINK  MATE  TEA. 

Sufferers  from  GOUT,  CONSTIPATION,  FLATULENCY, 
INDIGESTION,  DYSPEPSIA,  and  NERVE  EXHAUSTION 
will  get  immediate  relief  by  drinking  MATE  TEA. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company’s  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  NewYork,  and  at  Messrs.  Damrell 
'&  Upham’s,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON,  writing  in  the  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON 
NEWS,  says:— 

“ I have  tasted  the  Matd  tea  and  found  it  perfectly  palatable  and  agreeable. 
It  seems  to  be  universally  approved  of  as  a refreshing  and  stimulating 
beverage.  It  enables  workers  to  continue  their  labours,  or  travellers  to 
pursue  their  journeys  for  long  periods  without  food." 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  JOURNAL  says:— 

“Mate  has  a sustaining  power  which  neither  Indian  or  China  tea,  coffee,  or 
even  chocolate,  can  claim.  Travellers  drinking  Matt;  can  go  six  or  seven 
hours  without  feeling  the  want  of  food.” 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Medical  Opinions,  “ Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  &c. 


To  be  obtained  from 

The  MATE  TEA  CO.,  39  Victoria  Sf.,  Westminster. 

Price  3s.  per  lb.,  post  free.  AGENTS  INVITED. 


VINOLIA  CREAM 

FOR 


» — — 

TYRURY  LANE  THEATRE. — Lessees,  the  Executors  of 

the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Autumn  Season  under  the  Management  of  Mr. 
JOHN  COLEMAN.  Every  Evening  at  8.0,  THE  DUCHESS  OF  COOL- 
GARDIE.  Morning  Performance  Every  Saturday. 


T7MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  LA  DANSE.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinematographe. 
Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.,  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

-1  Conductor,  Mr.  HENRY  J.  WOOD. 

EVERY  NIGHT,  at  8.  (LAST  TWO  WEEKS.) 
Admission,  is.  ; Balcony,  2s.  ; Grand  Circle  (Reserved),  3s.  and  5s. 
Robert  Newman’s  Box-office,  Queen’s  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON  1896  (Fourth  Year), 

Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W. 

EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN,  10  to  6 ; Wednesdays  & Saturdays,  7 to  10  p.m.  also. 
__  Brilliantly  lighted  in  dull  weather,  and  at  dusk. 

QFFICES.—  BEDFORD  ROW.— TO  BE  LET~the  Ground 

Floor,  adapted  for  a firm  of  Solicitors. — Apply  to  E.  Bromley,  43  Bedford 
Row,  Holtorn,  W.C* 


ITCHING,  FACE  SPOTS,  ECZEMA. 
Is.  lid.  a Box. 


“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


G.B.” 


FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


4LSs.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS  : 

GEORGE  BACK  & OO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 
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BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

Bullbers  to  the  IRo^al 

315  - 317  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 


Patrons  s 

The  Royal 

H.S.H.  THE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 

H.I.H.  THE  MIKADO  OF  JAPAN. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  IBRAHIM  HILMEY. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  PRISDANG. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ORSINI. 

H.H.  PRINCE  CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H.  PRINCE  DHULEEP  SINGH. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  BIRON  VON  CURLAND. 

&c. 


Family. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SOMERSET. 

THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 
THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  RIPON. 
&c.  &c. 


SPECIALITY 

THE  COB-SIZE  LANDAU. 

An  exceptionally  light  and  graceful  little  car- 
riage  quite  under  the  control  of  one  small  horse  in 
a hilly  district.  Fitted  with  every  modern  im- 
provement, self-folding  head,  self-folding  steps,  steel 
overlapping  tyres,  &c.] 


SPECIALITY 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  BROUGHAM. 

This  compact  little  carriage  can  be  opened 
and  closed  in  a second,  and  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a Landau  at  half  weight.  It  is  a pretty 
Brougham  and  Victoria  in  one,  and  remarkably 
popular. 


Purchases  may  be  effected  on  our  Three  Years’  System  at  an  extra  charge 

of  5 per  cent.  only. 


A very  comprehensive  display  of  upwards  of  500  Carriages  of  the  Newest  and  most  Fashionable 

Designs  to  be  seen  at  their  Showrooms — 


315-317  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church’s  past  services  to  elementary  education  : 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men’s  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c.,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a region  needs  no  telling  ; and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  £125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ; and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given- 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  ,£3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  ,£1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a few  Churchmen  would  promise  us 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 

the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxioiis  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a sum  of  ,£5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  ,£i  1,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make  ? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner  ? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ; by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting  ; or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 

HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  BURNEY. 

J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 

C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop’s  House,  Kennington. 
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London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
* * London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  ir> 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ; and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a sum  of  ^6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ; and  tve  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 

Westminster. 

Winchilsea. 

Aldenham. 

Egerton  of  Tatton. 

Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean, 

John  G.  Taleot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude’s,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 

David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 

Richard  Benyon,  J.P.  for  Berks. 

William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 

Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 

H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3 Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W.,  or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 


3 October,  1896 


The  Saturday  Review. 


The  LIST  will  OPEN  on  TUESDAY,  the  6th  day  of  October,  1896,  and  will  CLOSE  on  the  same  day  for  TOWN, 
and  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  7th  day  of  October,  for  COUNTRY. 


The  London  & Westminster  Contract  Corporation, 

LIMITED. 

Incorporated  tinder  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893. 

CAPITAL  -----  £250,000 

Divided  into  250,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 


Issue  of  130,000  Shares,  of  which  there  are  offered  for  Public  Subscription 

100,000  Shares  at  a premium  of  10s.  per  Share. 

Payable  5s.  on  Application  ; 5s.  on  Allotment  ; and  the  Balance  in  Calls  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  following,  viz.  : — 
5s.  per  Share  payable  on  October  22nd,  1896;  7s.  6d.  per  Share  payable  on  December  22nd,  1896;  and  7s.  6d.  per  Share 
payable  on  February  22,  1897. 

These  Shares  will  rank  for  Dividends  as  from  August  31st,  1896,  with  those  already  issued,  on  which  Dividend  at  the 
rate  of  40  per  cent,  per  annum  has  been  paid  for  the  period  ending  August  31st,  1896. 

THERE  ARE  NO  FOUNDERS’,  PREFERRED,  OR  DEFERRED  SHARES. 


DIRECTORS. 

Sir  JAMES  D.  LINTON  (Chairman  Menzies  Gold  Estates,  Ltd.),  39  Brook  Street, 
W.,  Chairman. 

C.  R.  DURANT,  Esq.  (Director  Imperial  Colonial  Corporation,  Ltd.),  13  Egerton 
Gardens,  S.W. 

A.  C.  LORAINE  FULLER,  Esq.  (Director  St.  Pauli  Breweries  Co.,  Ltd.), 
3 Evelyn  Mansions,  Carlisle  Place,  S.W. 

ALFRED  TIANO,  Esq.,  24  Rue  de  la  Chauss6e  d’Antin,  Paris. 

LANCELOT  C.  WALTON,  Esq.  (Director  The  Rand  Western  Syndicate,  Ltd.), 
123  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 

BANKERS 

Messrs.  SMITH,  PAYNE  & SMITHS,  1 Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  BROWN,  JANSON  & COMPANY,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E C. 

BROKERS 

Messrs.  H.  C.  FUELER  & STREATFEILD,  3 Finch  Lane,  E.C.,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  CARPENTER  & THOMPSON,  Broad  Street  House,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  C.  F.  KEMP,  FORD  & CO.,  73  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

PATENT  AGENTS. 

Messrs.  HASELTINE,  LAKE  & COMPANY,  45  Southampton  Buildings,  W.C. 

MANAGER  AND  SECRETARY. 

J.  HAMILTON-BROTHERTON,  Esq. 

REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

56  BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THIS  Company  was  incorporated  in  April  last  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  a 
general  finance  business,  and  of  acquiring  interests  in  and  options  upon  the 
Debentures,  Shares,  or  Assets  of  sound  Industrial,  Exploration  and  Mineral 
Companies. 

On  4 June  last  an  issue  of  50,000  Shares  at  par  was  made,  and,  as  announced  at 
the  Statutory  Meeting  held  on  August  5th  ult.,  or  two  months  after  the  issue  of  the 
Company  (a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  which,  enclosed  with  Prospectus,  may  be 
obtained  at  Offices  of  the  Company),  the  Directors  had  concluded  certain  important 
negotiations,  while  others  still  more  important  were  then  pending.  Since  then  an 
interim  cash  dividend  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  per  annum  has  been  declared  and 
paid  for  the  period  ending  August  31st  ult.,  being  the  result  of  less  than  three 
months’  working. 

Included  in  the  negotiations  then  pending  were  the  steps  being  taken  for  : — 

(1.)  The  absorption  of  the  Debenture  and  Share  Trust  Syndicate,  Limited, 
which  distributed  amongst  its  shareholders  a cash  dividend  '*f  91  per  cent,  on 
July  24th  ultimo,  the  result  of  six  months’  operation*.  The  Assets  of  this 
Syndicate  (consisting  of  shares  in  various  undertakings)  amount  at  par  to 
£200,000,  and  have  been  acquired  by  this  Corporation  at  one-half  of  this 
amount,  payable  as  to  £40,000  in  cash  and  as  to  £60,000  by  the  issue  at  par 
of  fully  paid-up  shares  in  this  Corporation,  of  which  latter  the  Vendor 
Syndicate  has  the  right  to  have  30,000  included  in  this  issue  at  a premium  of 
10s.  per  share. 

The  Vendor  Syndicate  also  renounces  its  right  of  an  option  to  call  at  par  27,000 
shares  in  this  Corporation  within  two  years  from  4 June,  1896. 

(2.)  The  acquisition  of  the  exclusive  rights  to  and  under  (for  all  countries 
excepting  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America)  of  about  Sixty  Patents 
and  applications  for  Patents,  held  by  the  Lee  Arms  Company  and  the  British 
Magazine  Rifle  Company,  Limited,  and  any  future  Improvements  relating 
thereto,  for  the  manufacture  of,  or  the  receipts  of  the  royalties  resulting  from 
the  manufacture  of,  the  Lee-Metford  Magazine  Rifle  now  used  in  and'being 
supplied  to  the  British  Army,  the  Lee  Straight  Pull  (1895  Model)  Magazine 
1 Rifle  recently  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  United  States 
• Navy,  the  Lee  Turn  Bolt  (it 96  Model)  Magazine  Rifle  (the  two  latter  being 
improvements  of  the  first-named),  and  also  the  Parkhurst  and  Lee  Cartridge 
Clips  for  carrying  the  ammunition  used  in  these  Magazine  Rifles. 

The.  Corporation  having  entered  into  Contracts  to  acquire  the  above  undertakings, 
the  Directors  have  determined  upon  this  issue  of  100,000  shares,  at  a premium  of  10s. 
per  share. 

With  regard  to  the  first  mentioned  of  these  undertakings,  while  it  is  obviously  not 
to  the  interests  of  the  Corporation  to  specify  by  name  the  various  assets  acquired, 
the  Directors  consider  that  the  following  information  will  serve  to  indicate  the  profit- 
able character  of  this  transaction  : 

(a)  £45,000  of  these  assets  are  represented  by  that  number  of  shares  in  a 
mining  company,  the  present  market  value  of  which  is  17s,  6d.  per  share 
more  than  the  price  at  which  they  are  being  acquired  by  this  Corporation. 
These  shares  carry  the  right  to  over  one-third  of  tne  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  75,000  shares  of  £1  each  in  a similar  undertaking,  which  shares  also 
stand  at  7s.  6d.  per  share  premium  on  the  market. 

(6)  45,000  Shares  in  a mining  company  of  £1  each  now  standing  on  the 
market  at  7s.  6d.  per  share  more  than  their  cost  to  this  Corporation. 

(^)  24,000  Shares  of  £1  each  in  an  Exploration  Company,  with  assets  stated  to 
* amount  to  over  133  per  cent,  on  its  issued  capital.  Otthese,  16.000  are  Ordinary 
Shares,  and  stand  at  17s.  6d.  per  share  more  on  th-  market  than  is  being  paid 
for  them  by  this  Corporation,  and  8,000  are  Deferred  Shares,  which  are 
entitled  to  one-half  of  the  profits  after  payment  of  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent,  upon  the  Ordinary  Sha’res.  As  the  number  of  the  Deferred  Shares 
acquired  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  the  Deferred  Shares 
in  that  Company,  these  shares  would  be  entitled  to  over  one-quarter  of  the 
profits  of  the  Company,  after  payment  of  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
in  each  year  on  the  Ordinary  Shares  in  the  Company. 

(< d ) 51,000  Shares  of  £1  each  in  an  important  mining  undertaking,  with 
about  80  acres  of  mineral  land  under  development,  trial  crushings  of  over 
1,000  tons  having  yielded  an  average  of  over  i-V  ounces  per  ton.  The 
Manager  recently  recommended  the  sale  of  part  of  the  properties  to  a sub- 
sidiary company,  and  in  the  event  of  such  sale  the  shares  now  acquired 
would  carry  the  right  to  over  one-third  of  the  profits  arising  therefrom,  and 
distributable  by  way  of  dividend,  the  total  capital  of  the  Company  being 
,£150,000. 

(e)  20,000  Shares  of  £1  each  in  a Finance  Company,  which  holds  55,000 
shares  of  £ 1 each,  fully  paid  up,  in  one  of  the  properties  referred  to  at  the 


statutory  meeting  of  this  Corporation  as  b°ing  under  the  supervision  of  the 
independent  and  private  engineer  specially  lent  to  that  Company,  wno  reports 
that  down  to  the  water  level  only,  viz.,  about  1 10  feet,  he  estimates  that  he  has  a 
reserve  of  50,000  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  i.V  ounces  per  ton,  which  at  £3  155.  per 
ounce  is  equal  to  £281,250.  The  nominal  capital  of  the  Company  to  which 
the  property  in  question  belongs  is  £125,000. 

(/)  15,000  Shares  of  £1  each  equa  ly  distributed  amongst  three  companies 
with  sound  mining  ventures  at  present  under  the  process  of  development,  and 
showing  satisfactory  results  to  the  respective  managers 

The  sile  of  these  assets  at  par  only  would  show  a profit  of  £100,000  to  this  Cor- 
poration. At  present  mirket  prices,  196,000  of  these  shares,  or  a little  over  one-half 
of  the  number  acquired,  now  show  a profit  of  £70,2^0  up:>n  their  cos*:  to  this  Cor- 
poration. Afcer  the  sale  of  these  there  would  still  be  left  9J..000  Deferred  and 
Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  in  sound  Exploring,  Finance,  and  Mining  Companies 
for  further  realisation. 

With  regard  to  the  second  undertaking  to  be  acquired,  viz  , the  exclusive  rights, 
referred  to  above,  to  manufacture  or  receive  the  royalties  arising  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Lee-Metford  Rifle,  and  the  Lee  Straight  Pull  and  Lee  Turn  Bolt  Rides, 
and  any  further  improvements  thereon  by  the  Lee  Arms  Company,  the  British 
Magaz:ne  Rifle  Company,  Limited,  or  the  inventors,  and  of  the  Parkhurst  and  Lee 
Cartridge  Clips  for  use  in  Magazine  Rifles,  the  merit  of  tnese  weapons  of  war'are 
as  judged  by  the  steps  taken  by  the  British  and  United  States  Governments  with 
regard  to  them,  affords  a sufficient  assurance  to  this  Corporation  of  the  value  of 
this  purchase,  the  former  having  paid  the  sum  of  £50,000  in  cash  for  the  right  to 
manufacture  the  Lee-Metford  Rifle  for  the  Army  and  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  latter  a Urge  sum  in  cash  also,  for  the  right  to  manufacture  the  Lee  Straight 
Pull  Rifle  (1895  Model)  for  its  Navy. 

_ The  sum  of  £50,000  paid  by  the  British  Government  does  not  confer  upon  it  the 
right  to  manufacture  or  to  use,  without  the  payment  of  a royalty  thereon  or  a sum 
in  commutation  thereof,  either  the  new  improved  Lee  Straight  Pull  (1895  Model),  or 
the  I ee  Turn  Bolt  (1896  Model)  Rifles,  or  the  Parkhurst  or  Lee  Cartridge  Clips  for 
carrying  the  ammunition  used  in  these  magazine  rifles. 

These  rifles,  although  not  yet  having  been  submitted  to  the  British  Government 
for  inspection,  have  been  subjected  to  a complete  examination  and  rigid  test  by 
John  Rigby,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Small  Arms  Factories 
from  1.887  to  1 895,  who  states  that  they  are  both  ‘‘superior  to  the  British  Service 
Rifle  in  important  respect*.”  It  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  find  a more  com- 
petent authority  on  this  subject  than  Mr.  Rigby. 

After  a severe  and  lengthy  test  of  some  thirty-eight  different  rifles  (the  conditions 
of  which  test  are  enclosed  herewith),  the  United  States  Government  has  selected 
the  Lee  Straight  Pull  Rifle  (1895  Model)  for  its  Navy,  and,  as  stated,  has  paid  a 
large  sum  in  cash  for  the  right  to  manufacture  the  same. 

With  regard  to  the  Lee-Metford  Rifle  now  in  use  in  the  British  Army,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Government  has  under  consideration  the  advisability  of  supplying  it  to  the. 
Volunteer  force,  some  175,000  strong. 

This  Corporation  by  the  terms  of  its  contract  will  be  entitled  under  the  patents 
acquired  to  all  royalties  payable  upon  the  manufacture  of  the  Lee-Metford  Rifle  as 
from  July  1st,  1896,  the  amount  of  such  royalcy  now  being  paid  by  one  company- 
being  8s.  per  rifle. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  profit  to  be  acquired  from  the  patent  Parkhurst  and  Lee 
Ammunition  Clips  will  be  even  greater  than  that  made  upon  the  rifles  themselves. 
When  it  is  stated  that  these  Clips  cost  about  is.  6d.  per  gross  to  manufacture,  and 
that  the  United  States  Navy  serves  out  about  one  million  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
annum  to  10,000  men  in  time  of  peace,  upon  which  the  Government  pays  a royalty- 
on  these  Clips  of  3s.  per  hundred,  it  will  soon  be  apparent  what  number  would  be 
required  on  their  general  adoption  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  European  Powers, 
and  the  probable  profit  arising  therefrom. 

Priority  of  allotment  will  be  given  to  existing  shareholders  in  this  Corporation. 

The  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company  and  the  above 
Contracts  may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

Prospectuses,  with  Form  of  Application,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers, 
Brokers,  Solicitors,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

Applications  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  Form,  to  be  obtained  at  the  .Com- 
pany’s Offices,  , and  forwarded  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company,  Messrs.  Smith, 
Payne,  and  Smiths,  1 Lombard  Street,  E.C..  or  Messrs.  Brown,  Janson,  and  Com- 
pany, 32  Abchurch  Lane,  E C.,  together  with  a remittance  of  5s.  per  share,  which  is 
payable  on  Application  If  no  Allotment  is  made  this  remittance  will  be  returned  in 
full,  and  where  the  number  of  shares  allotted  is  less  than  that  applied  for,  the 
balance  will  be  applied  towards  the  payment  due  on  allotment. 

London,  15  September,  1896. 
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, SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager, 


LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS £9.067.182. 

FIRE.  — LIFE.  — ENDOWMENTS.  — ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 

LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 
Policy-Holders  incur  no  Liability  of  Partnership,  and  may  so  insure  as  to  Participate 

in  NINE-TENTHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  of  their  class. 

EQUITABLE  RATES.  MODERATE  EXPENSES. 

Please  apply  for  Prospectus. 

Head  Offices:  1 DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7 CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FENDS  ....  £23,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO.  „ J _ 

/F.  GREEN  & CO.  \ Head  Offices : 

Managers  ..  } ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & COJ  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  $ Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


UNION  LINE 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Express  London  to  Southampton. 

Cheap  Tickets  for  passengers’  friends.  Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 


Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  ; and 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-6  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


p and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

■t  * GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  EGYPT,} 

ADEN.  BOMB  A V,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  f every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN  I 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  1 fortnieht 

NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TASMANIA  J eVery  10rtnlSnt- 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


HOMELESS  BOYS  OF  LONDON. 


FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  training-ships  Arethusa  and  Chichester , and  the  seven  homes  on 
shore,  under  the  management  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Refuges 
for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children.  Founded  by  the  late  William 
Williams,  Esq.,  in  1843.  Nearly  1,000  boys  and  girls  are  now  being 
supported  in  the  ships  and  homes. 

An  urgent  appeal  is  made  to  raise  funds.  Will  each  reader  of  this 
appeal,  who  believes  in  saving  the  children  and  sympathizes  with  the 
work  done  for  their  benefit  in  these  ships  and  homes,  kindly  send  a 
contribution  for  the  support  of  the  children? 

Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited  and  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  214  High  Holborn,  W.C., 
and  by 

H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Secretary. 

HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary. 

London  Home  and  Offices,  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 


'THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

A rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  £1  8 2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World  1 10  4 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance , and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  & SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  & JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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WM.  & GEO.  LAV/. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS , BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  : "BOOKMEN,  LONDON.”  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  & B00K- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


T300KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham- 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.— OCTOBER,  1896. 

Contents.  Price  2s.  6d. 

1.  Episodes  of  the  Month. 

2.  Does  British  Prosperity  depend  on  the  Gold  Standard?  By  Lord  Aldenham 

(President  of  the  Bimetallic  League). 

3.  Anglophobia.  By  Admiral  Maxse.  . 

4.  The  Political  Outlook  in  the  United  States.  By  Senator  Tillman. 

5.  A Visitor’s  Glimpse  at  the  Contest.  By  A.  Symons  Eccles. 

6.  ^Esthetics  of  the  Dinner  Table.  By  Colonel  Kenney  Herbert. 

7.  Russia’s  Strength.  By  Spenser  Wilkinson. 

8.  The  Apology  of  Dives.  By  the  Rev.  William  Barry,  D.D. 

9.  Canada  as  a Field  for  Mining  Investment.  By  George  M.  Dawson,  C.M.G. 

10.  The  Real  Robert  Elsmere.  By  F.  Reginald  Statham. 

11.  State  of  the  Bar.  By  S.  A.  T.  Rowlatt. 

12.  The  Bimetallist  Side  of  the  American  Crisis.  By  T.  E.  Powell,  Arnold 

Hepburn,  and  Hermann  Schmidt. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Mo.  230.  OCTOBER,  1896. 

WH  RUSSIA  DISTRUSTS  ENGLAND.  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 

THE  CRY  FOR  FRAUDULENT  MONEY  IN  AMERICA.  By  George 
F.  Parker  (United  States  Consul,  Birmingham). 

ON  THE  ETHICS  OF  SUPPRESSION  IN  BIOGRAPHY.  By  Edmund 
S.  Purcell  (Author  of  “ The  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning  "). 

BHOWANI,  THE  CHOLERA-GODDESS.  By  E.  H.  Hankin. 

OF  WOMEN  IN  ASSEMBLIES.  By  Charles  Selby  Oakley. 

LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  AS  AN  OFFICIAL.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Algernon  West,  K.C.B. 

ON  THE  DERVISH  FRONTIER.  By  J.  Theodore  Bent. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  AND  RURAL  EDUCATION.  By  Charles  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland. 

HORSE  AMBULANCES.  By  the  Hon.  Dudley  Leigh. 

A VISIT  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.  By  J.  H.  Round. 

THE  UNAVOIDABLE  USELESSNESS  OF  PRISON  LABOUR.  By  Sir 
Edmund  Du  Cane,  K.C.B.  , 

FRA  FILIPPO  LIPPI.  By  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Crowe,  C.B.,  K. C.M.G. 

THE  MASSACRES  IN  TURKEY  : 

(1)  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Guinness  Rogers. 

(2)  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath. 

(3)  ByJoHN  Burns,  M.P 

(4)  By  Professor  H.  Anthony  Salmon^. 

(5)  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 


LONDON  : SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  & CO.,  Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  972.— OCTOBER,  1898.-2S.  6d. 

contents. 

DARIEL:  A ROMANCE  OF  SURREY.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Chaps.  I.-IV. 

IN  DARK  DONEGAL:  the  Tourist  on  the  Celtic  Fringe. 

THE  LOOKER-ON. 

A SAMOAN  ELOPEMENT.  By  Arthur  Mahaffy. 

CAVALRY  STABLING. 

TEA-TIME  IN  THE  VILLAGE.  By  M.  E.  Francis. 

LI  PIUNGCHANG’S  VISIT. 

A PRODUCT  OF  THE  POOR  LAW.  By  An  Occasional  Contributor. 
NAPOLEON’S  VOYAGE  TO  ST.  HELENA. 

OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT.  By  Katharine  Tynan. 

THE  VERDICT  OF  OLD  AGE.  By  M.  O.  W.  O. 

ARBITRATION  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARDS  NEW  NOVEL 

At  all  Booksellers’  and  Newsagents,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

Author  of  “ Robert  Elsmere,”  “ The  History  of  David  Grieve,” 

“ Marcella,”  &c. 

From  the  Times: — “In  every  sense  this  is  a remarkable  novel The  writer 

takes  an  even  wider  range  than  before,  and  deals  with  contemporary  politics  and 
the  burning  questions  of  the  morrow  with  the  vefve  and  no  little  of  the  knowledge  of 

a Disraeli The  charm  of  the  novel  is  the  actuality  of  the  personages.  Mrs. 

Ward  has  been  living  with  them,  so  they  live  and  breathe.” 


LONDON  : SMITH,  ELDER  & CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 


Ready  this  day,  in  2 vols.  with  2 Portraits  and  2 Maps,  demy  8vo.  28s. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF 
BARON  THIEBAULT 

(late  lieutenant-general  in  the  french  army). 

With  Recollections  of  the  Republic,  the  Consulate, 
and  the  Empire. 

Translated  and  Condensed  by  A.  J.  BUTLER,  M.A. 

Translator  of  the  “ Memoirs  of  Marbot.” 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER  & CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


BY  HENRI  ROCHEFORT. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MY  LIFE. 

By  HENRI  ROCHEFORT. 

The  Authorised  English  Edition,  revised  and  specially  arranged  by  M.  Rochefort. 

2 vols.  large  crown  8vo.  25s.  [Ready  on  Monday. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF  DEAN  HOLE’S  FAMOUS  BOOK, 

A BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE,  Dean  of  Rochester. 

Illustrated  by  G.  S.  Elgood,  R.I.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  now  ready. 

A Presentation  Edition,  with  Coloured  Plates  by  H.  G.  Moon,  in  handsome 
binding,  will  be  ready  very  shortly,  price  10s.  6d. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  COLONEL  KENNEY-HERBERT. 

FIFTY  LUNCHEONS.  By  Colonel  A. 

Kenney-Herbert  (Wyvern).  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

FIFTY  BREAKFASTS.  2s.  6d. 

FIFTY  DINNERS.  2s.  6d. 

COMMON-SENSE  COOKERY.  7s.  6d. 


LONDON  : EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET  ; 

NEW  YORK  : 70  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

SENSATION  AMONG  THE  CRITICS ! 

CHRYSTAL,  THE  NEWEST  OF  WOMEN, 

By  AN  EXPONENT. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; by  post,  3s.  iod. 

The  Scotsman  calls  the  author  “A  humourist  in  disguise.” 

The  Birmingham  Gazette  is  glad  that  the  author  “has  sufficient  sense  of  shame 
to  conceal  identity.  From  a literary  point  of  view  it  is  decidedly  strong.” 

The  Yorkshire  Post  thinks  that  the  author  must  be  “ trying  how  much  the  public 
will  stand.” 

The  Glasgow  Daily  Mail  says  the  author  “ is  preaching  a sermon.  The  book  is 
written  with  skill.” 

The  Western  Mail ’ says:  — “The  author  has  a firm  grip  of  character,  and  is 
excellent  at  ‘a  situation.’  The  narrative  develops  a strength  that  is  absolutely 
thrilling.” 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  : — “ Chrystal  is  an  amusing  and  an  original  child.” 

The  Weekly  Times  and  Echo  says  : — “ It  is  unconventional  in  the  extreme,  and 
yet  in  no  sense  objectionable.” 

“ Some  of  the  author’s  opinions  must  be  conceded.” — Star. 

Who  is  the  Exponent?  Ke  or  She  ? A hearty  friend  or  a powerful 
satirist  of  the  New  Womanhood?  The  critics  disagree -the 
Public  must  decide. 


DIGBY,  LONG  & CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.C. 


AKLUYT  SOCIETY  (President,  Sir  CLEMENTS  R. 

Markham,  K.C.B.)  The  following  work,  forming  the  Society’s  volumes  for 
1S95,  is  now  ready  for  issue  to  Members  : — 

THE  HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  AFRICA.  By  Leo  Africanus. 
Edited  by  the  late  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D.  3 vols. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea.  Lists  of  Works  already  issued  or  in 
preparation  may  be  obtained  upon  application. 

4 Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C.  WILLIAM  FOSTER,  Honorary  Secretary. 


SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

THE  STRUGGLE  of  the  NATIONS  : Egypt,  Syria, 

and  ASSYRIA.  By  Prof.  Maspero.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Sayce. 
Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  With  Map,  Three  Coloured  Plates,  and 
over  400  Illustrations.  Demy  4to.  (approximately),  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  25s. 

[In  the  press. 

This  is  a companion  volume  to  “ The  Dawn  of  Civilization,”  and  contains  the 
History  of  the  Ancient  Peoples  of  the  East  from  the  XIV.  Egyptian  Dynasty  to 
the  end  of  the  Ramesside  period.  This  interval  covers  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  and  their  Exodus  therefrom.  The  recent  discovery  of  an  Egyptian  Stele 
mentioning  the  Israelites  gives  special  interest  to  this  volume,  where  the  matter  is 
discussed  with  his  usual  acumen  by  the  Author. 

THE  DAWN  of  CIVILIZATION  (EGYPT  and  CHAL- 

D2EA).  New  and  Revised  Edition.  By  Professor  Maspero.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Sayce.  _ Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  With  Map  and 
over  470  Illustrations,  including  3 Coloured  Plates.  Demy  4to.  (approxi- 
mately), cloth,  bevelled  boards,  24s. 

Professor  Maspero,  by  using  the  result  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia,  has  brought  this  new  edition  up  to  the  latest  date. 

JOHN  ELLERTON.  Being  a Collection  of  his  Writings 

on  Hymnology,  together  with  a Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Works.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Housman,  B.D.  With  Portraits  of  Canon  Ellerton  and  other  leading 
Hymn- writers.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

“ Mr.  Houstnan  has  done  well  to  remind  us  of  our  debt  to  Canon  Ellerton,  and  to 
publish  together  not  only  his  highly  instructive  writings  on  Hymnology,  but  some  of 
his  hymns  not  incorporated  in  any  hymnal.” — Times. 

THE  BIBLE  in  the  LIGHT  of  TO-DAY.  By  the  Rev. 

Charles  Croslegh,  D.D.  Post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

THE  FATHERS  for  ENGLISH  READERS : BONIFACE. 

By  the  Rev.  I.  Gregory  Smith,  M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D.  (Edin.)  Fcp.  8vo. 
cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

CHURCH  SERVICES  and  SERVICE  BOOKS  before 

the  REFORMATION.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Barclay  Swete,  D.D., 
Litt.D.  With  fac-similes  of  MSS.  Crown  8vo.  buckram  boards,  4s. 

THE  CONVERSION  of  the  HEPTARCHY.  By  the 

Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.D.,  Bishop  of  Stepney.  Small  post  8vo.  with 
several  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

TRACES  of  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY  and  ROMAN 

LAW  in  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Hicks,  D.D., 
D.C.L.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 

SERMONS  on  the  PENTATEUCH.  By  the  late  Very 

Rev.  Robert  Payne  Smith,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  With  a Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  M.  Payne  Smith.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  4s. 

A DICTIONARY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  D.D.  Third  Edition,  revised.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

CHURCH  HISTORY  in  QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  REIGN.. 

By  the  Rev.  Montague  Fowler,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can 
terbury.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 

AUGUSTINE  and  his  COMPANIONS.  By  the  Right 

Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Stepney.  Small  post  8vo. 
cloth  boards,  2s. 

ENGLAND’S  MISSION  to  INDIA.  Some  Impressions 

from  a Recent  Visit.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 
Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  the  SEA  : its  Fictions,  Facts,  and 
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NOTES. 

LORD  ROSEBERY’S  letter  resigning  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  party  has  been  praised  in  the 
Liberal  Press  for  its  “dignity,”  “frankness,”  “ gene- 
rosity,” and  goodness  knows  what  besides.  We  find 
it  childish  in  bad  taste,  querulousness,  and  ineptitude. 
Fancy  putting  forward  a “conflict  of  opinion  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  ” as  a chief  cause  of  his  resignation. 
As  we  have  shown  in  a leading  article,  Lord 
Rosebery  was  compelled  to  resign  because  Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourt  refused  to  follow  him, 
and  proved  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  that  he 
was  incomparably  more  necessary  to  his  party  than 
his  titular  chief.  Lord  Rosebery  now  drags  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  name  to  cover  his  defeat,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  G.  O.  M.,  according  to  the  Liberal 
journals,  nominated  him  as  his  successor  and  so  helped 
him  to  the  Premiership.  “ The  situation,”  Lord 
Rosebery  is  forced  to  admit,  “is  not  altogether  new”  ; 
but  “I  complain  of  no  one.”  We  should  think  not, 
indeed  ; the  only  person  he  could  complain  of  is  him- 
self for  not  being  strong  enough  and  able  enough  to 
keep  the  position  luck  won  for  him.  And  now  he 
-resumes  his  “liberty  of  action,”  he  is  “ a free  man” 
and  going  “to  speak  his  mind.”  Alas  ! we  cannot  be- 
lieve him.  If  he  would  only  “speak  his  mind”  about 
Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Asquith  and 
the  rest  we  should  have  an  interesting  half-hour  read- 
ing his  speech. 

The  itch  to  be  “free”  in  order  to  “speak  one’s 
mind  ” is  characteristic  of  talented  mediocrity.  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  feels  it  as  acutely  as  Lord  Rosebery  ; but 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  when  they  become  free  they  have 
nothing  important  to  say.  “ How  high  I could  jump 
were  it  not  for  the  air  that  presses  upon  me,”  cries 
clever  conceit ; but  the  strong  man  recognizes  the  in- 
evitable conditions  of  life’s  contest  and  does  his  best 
without  whining  or  complaint.  One  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  world,  if  one  thinks  of  it  properly,  is  that 
the  inexorable  restrictions  and  limitations  have  nowand 
then  increased  the  accomplishment  of  genius.  The 
latter  part  of  “ Don  Quixote”  would  never  have  been 
conceived  had  not  Cervantes  suffered  long  years  of 
poverty  and  obscurity.  Water  puts  out  a little  fire,  but 
serves  as  fuel  to  a great  one.  This  cant  of  freedom  is 
ridiculous  ; after  all,  what  can  the  world  do  if  one  does 
“ speak  out  one’s  mind  ” ? Certainly  less  than  it  has 
done  to  better  men. 

The  contrast  between  the  reception  accorded  to  the 
first  Muscovite  embassy  to  France  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  years  ago,  and  that  given  to  the  present 
Tsar  is  sufficiently  striking  to  deserve  a few  words. 
When,  in  1613,  Michael  III.,  the  founder  of  the  Romanoff 


dynasty,  sent  word  to  the  Court  of  France  that  he  had 
dispatched  an  embassy,  and  requested,  in  accord  with  the 
custom  of  the  time,  the  expenses  of  its  journey  to  the 
capital  and  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  during  its  stay 
there,  Marie  de’  Medici  and  her  counsellors,  Concini 
included,  considered  the  message  nothing  less  than  a 
huge  piece  of  mystification.  It  is  a positive  fact  that 
the  Tsar  of  Muscovy  had  either  not  been  heard  of,  or,  if 
heard  of  at  all,  was  considered  ztne  quantite  n'cgligeable. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  advice  of  the  accredited  ambas- 
sadors of  the  other  Powers,  the  head  of  the  mission, 
which  had  meanwhile  landed  at  Havre,  was  com- 
municated with  in  a favourable  sense  ; but  the  reply 
was  couched  in  officially  polite  but  by  no  means 
enthusiastic  terms. 

To  prove  this  lukewarmness,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  mission  was  kept  waiting  for  a full  fortnight  at 
St.  Denis,  where,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  “ Intro- 
ducteur  des  Ambassadeurs,”  it  had  taken  up  its  quarters 
at  the  hostelry  of  “ L’Epee  Royale,”  pending  the  decision 
of  the  Ministers  of  Louis  XIII.,  then  a minor,  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  expenses  to  be  allowed,  which  was  finally 
fixed  at  2,400  livres — considerably  less  than  ^jioo  ster- 
ling— not  an  important  sum,  even  in  those  days.  The 
expenses  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  mission  at 
St  Denis  were  not  paid  by  the  French  Court] 

It  is  announced  by  telegram  from  Peking  that  China 
has  agreed  to  allow  Russia  the  privilege  of  bringing 
the  Siberian  railway  through  Chinese  Manchuria,  by 
which  the  line  will  be  strengthened  and  a considerable 
detour  avoided.  The  news  may  be  readily  accepted  as 
accurate.  It  is  added,  however,  that  permission  to 
construct  a branch  line  through  Southern  Manchuria 
has  been  refused,  which  is  more  doubtful  information. 
China  is  not  in  a position  to  refuse  Russia  anything' 
earnestly  desired  by  the  latter  Power,  and  what  in  all 
probability  has  occurred  is  that  Russia  has  withdrawn 
the  portion  of  the  proposed  Railway  Convention  re- 
ferring to  the  South.  The  reason  is  obvious.  When 
Russia  preferred  her  request  for  this  concession, 
Japan  appeared  firmly  established  in  Korea,  and 
there,  seemed  little  prospect  of  obtaining  an  open  port 
on  the  Korean  coast  such  as  Russia  really  desires, 
unless  by  an  act  of  aggression  which  would  certainly 
be  resented  by  Great  Britain.  Since  then  the  posi- 
tion has  changed.  Japan  made  some  very  bad  blunders 
in  Korea,  her  officials  even  being  implicated  in  the 
coup  d'etat  which  led  to  the  Queen’s  murder-,  with 
the  result  that  the  King  some  months  ago  took  refuge 
at  the  Russian  Legation,  and  Russia’s  power  in  the 
peninsula  has  steadily  increased.  Now,  as  we  pointed 
out  a couple  of  weeks  ago,  Russia  is  in  a position  to 
bring  her  railway  down  to  Port  Lazareff  without  breach 
of  her  compact  with  Great  Britain  not  to  occupy  Korean 
territory,  and  she  can  therefore  readily  abandon  the 
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alternative  project  of  carrying  a branch  line  to  Talien- 
wan,  which,  besides  presenting  serious  engineering 
difficulties,  would  not  provide  her  Siberian  provinces 
with  a much  better  outlet  than  at  present.  The  infor- 
mation from  Peking,  instead  of  showing  that  Russia 
has  suffered  a check,  merely  indicates  her  advance 
along  lines  of  least  resistance. 

Another  piece  of  news  from  the  Far  East  is  not  so 
easily  disposed  of,  for  one  would  require  to  know  a good 
deal  of  what  is  going  on  in  Peking  before  pronouncing 
definite  judgment  as  to  its  import.  It  is  that  China  is 
going  to  adopt  an  active  railway  policy,  and  that  Sheng 
Taotai,  the  newly  appointed  Director  of  Railways,  will 
begin  with  the  Hankow-Peking  line.  Now  this  may  mean 
what  it  seems  to  mean,  or,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
it  may  mean  the  opposite.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a point 
upon  it,  Sheng  Taotai  is  a bad  lot,  and  the  probability 
is  that,  instead  of  getting  the  department  ready  to  help 
Li  Hung-chang  when  he  arrives  from  his  trip  round 
the  world,  the  object  of  the  move  is  to  baffle  and  oppose 
the  ex-Viceroy,  who  undoubtedly  means  to  promote  a 
railway  system  if  he  can — that  the  Hankow  line  is  to 
be  used  as  a red  herring  in  fact.  The  construction  of 
this  great  trunk  line  was  solemnly  decreed  years  ago, 
and  Chang  Chi  Tung  was  entrusted  with  the  construc- 
tion of  it  ; but,  needless  to  say,  not  a sod  has  been 
turned,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  Chang  Chi 
Tung  from  appropriating  various  sums  of  money  for 
the  work.  The  news  from  Peking  this  winter  will  be 
interesting,  for  there  will  doubtless  be  a stand-up 
fight  between  Li  Hung-chang  and  the  Palace  gang, 
and  the  rate  of  construction  of  the  railway  will  be  a 
good  measure  of  the  influence  regained  by  the  ex- 
Viceroy  of  Pechili. 

Mr.  Byron  Reed’s  death,  from  a carriage  accident, 
was  no  doubt  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  a month  or  so 
before  he  had  been  thrown  out  of  a hansom  on  his 
head.  The  late  member  for  East  Bradford  was  popular 
with  his  political  friends  ; for,  in  addition  to  being  good- 
natured  and  sympathetic,  he  was  a capital  fighter. 
He  was  even  liked  by  the  Radicals,  who  always  respect 
earnestness  in  politics,  and  never  mind  hard-hitting. 
But  Mr.  Byron  Reed  was  one  of  those  men  who  ought 
to  have  gone  to  the  Bar,  for  which  he  had  every  qualifica- 
tion— a resonant  voice,  plenty  of  push,  and  a common- 
place mind.  Forthegameof  politics  he  was  inadequately 
equipped  with  money,  and  partly  for  this  reason,  and 
partly  because  his  style  of  rhetoric  savoured  rather  of 
the  stump,  he  never  made  any  position  for  himself  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  What  he  might  have  done 
with  his  opportunity  in  this  Parliament  no  one  can  say. 
The  Church  Defence  Association  will  have  to  engage 
another  champion. 

East  Bradford  returned  a Radical  in  1885,  a Conserva- 
tive in  1886,  a Radical  in  1892,  and  a Conservative  in 
1895.  Most  politicians  who  are  no  longer  in  the  first 
blush  of  youth  look  askance  at  such  a record,  for  if  a 
man  wants  office  of  any  kind  there  is  no  greater  dis- 
qualification than  an  unsafe  seat  in  Parliament.  The 
aspirant  had  better  be  outside  the  House  altogether,  for 
no  Government  will  risk  an  adverse  bye-election  for  its 
dearest  friend.  Notwithstanding  its  shocking  reputation 
for  infidelity,  it  is  understood  that  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford  is  willing  to  woo  East  Bradford,  and,  to  be  sure, 
sailors  never  have  set  an  exaggerated  value  on  con- 
stancy. At  the  Carlton  great  eagerness  is  expressed 
that  Lord  Charles  should  stand,  not  only  because  the 
party  are  anxious  to  get  him  back  in  the  House,  but 
because  he  is  believed  to  be  the  only  man  in  whose 
favour  one  or  two  troublesome  local  candidates  would 
retire. 

Bradford,  as  a manufacturing  town,  suffers  from 
foreign  tariffs  almost  as  much  as  Sheffield.  Lord 
Masham  is,  of  course,  a Bradford  manufacturer,  and 
would  presumably  support  a candidate  who  was 
in  favour  of  fiscal  reform.  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
is  too  sensible  a man  not  to  see  that  some  other 
means  must  be  taken  to  cope  with  foreign  competition 
than  bewailing  and  bowing  down  before  it.  To  fight 
a Radical  like  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  with  his  bigoted 


and  splenetic  • attacks  upon  Vhomme  moyen  sensnel,  no 
better  candidate  could  be  got  than  the  gallant  lord,  who 
would  also  be  able  to  keep  Mr.  Goschen  up  to  the  mark 
on  the  manning  of  the  navy.  If  Mr.  Caine  does  not 
stand,  there  are  plenty  of  unhorsed  knights  on  the 
Radical  side  like  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Mr.  Byles,  and 
Mr.  Alpheus  Cleophas  Morton,  who  would  be  only  too 
delighted  to  try  conclusions  with  “ Charlie”  Beresford. 

There  is  joy  in  the  Cobden  Club  this  week.  The 
British  Iron  Trade  Association  has  published  statistics 
concerning  the  production  of  steel  during  the  first  half 
of  the  current  year,  and  they  show  an  advance.  But 
we  are  by  this  time  pretty  conversant  with  the  ways 
of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association.  Right  through 
the  ’Eighties  that  body’s  reports  fairly  weltered  in  opti- 
mism. The  combined  iron  and  steel  trades  of  this 
country  were  at  their  zenith,  and  manufacturers  were 
bidden  to  jubilate  at  their  prosperity.  A farther-sighted 
policy  would  have  counselled  more  circumspect  joy  ; at 
the  least  it  would  have  urged  our  people  to  beware  of 
the  tremendous  increases  being  made  by  Germany  and 
Belgium,  to  say  nothing  of  the  United  States,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Sweden.  When  the  Association  did  even- 
tually call  its  members’  attention  to  foreign  competition, 
it  was  to  hoist  a signal  of  distress  over  the  danger 
looming  ahead  and  the  loss  already  suffered.  With 
this  in  remembrance,  our  spirits  are  not  quick  to  rise  at 
the  first  optimistic  bidding  of  the  British  Iron  Trade 
Association.  We  bear  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the 
advance  of  steel  is  usually  at  the  expense  of  iron  (which 
it  is  rapidly  superseding),  and  that  damps  considerably 
our  capacity  for  cheering  ; also  that  much  of  the  steel 
recently  manufactured  in  England  has  gone  to  German 
ship-yards,  which  are  beginning  competition  with  our 
yards  in  deadly  earnest,  and  that  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  shouting  ourselves  hoarse  with  joy.  Finally,  we 
await  the  complete  returns  from  Germany,  Belgium, 
America  and  the  rest,  before  reposing  in  the  belief  that 
we  are  re-establishing  our  supremacy. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson’s  article  on  “ Technical  Edu- 
cation and  Foreign  Competition,”  in  our  present  num- 
ber, will  doubtless  breed  fresh  perplexity  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  contemporaries.  It  puzzles  them  beyond 
measure  when  we  admit — nay,  insist — that  our  present 
fiscal  system,  despite  its  rottenness,  is  not  the  sole  cause 
of  successful  foreign  rivalry.  As  a fact,  we  lay  great  stress 
on  the  need  for  better  technical  education  ; indeed,  if 
Sir  B.  Samuelson  had  emphasized  yet  more  strongly 
than  he  has  done  our  need  in  this  respect,  we  should 
have  been  at  one  with  him.  Even  greater  stress  do  we 
lay  on  the  more  intelligent  and  vigorous  business 
methods  of  our  rivals  ; many  a market  is  lost  to  us 
through  sheer  stupidity  and  supineness.  If  our  com- 
mercial supremacy  is  to  be  held,  it  will  be  by  no  one 
reform,  but  by  the  co-operation  of  State-help  and  self- 
help,  both  prosecuted  much  more  effectively  than  has 
been  the  case  hitherto.  Sir  B.  Samuelson  urges  the 
Inquiry  into  Foreign  Competition,  the  need  for  which 
Lord  Rosebery  emphasized  in  his  Epsom  speech.  Cer- 
tain members  of  Parliament  are  going  about  now  seek- 
ing the  cause  of  its  non-appearance.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  Session  there  was  an  understanding,  based  on 
the  best  authority,  that  the  Government  had  positively 
decided  to  nominate  a Commission  of  Inquiry — had 
practically  nominated  it.  Then  the  Cabinet  suddenly 
altered  its  mind,  and  withheld  the  appointment.  Why? 

The  steps  that  are  being  taken  to  meet  the  impend- 
ing scarcity  in  Northern  India  show  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  since  the  days,  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  when  such  an  event  was  sufficient  to  paralyse 
the  government  of  a province.  Now  everything  goes 
like  clockwork.  The  surveys  and  measurements  have 
all  been  made  in  advance  and  the  plans  prepared,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  set  the  people  to  work  under 
the  splendidly  efficient  engineering  department  at  rail- 
way-making, tank-making,  and  well-sinking.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  the  last  Budget  many  millions 
of  rupees  were  provided  for  railways,  so  that  the  money 
question  raises  no  difficulties.  All  that  will  happen  is 
that  some  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  important 
Burmese  lines,  especially  that  to  Kunlon  Ferry,  will  be 
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diverted  to  the  small  cross-country  lines  awaiting  con- 
struction in  the  North-West.  This  “ scheme  of  Public 
Works  ” is  now  kept  ready  in  every  province,  and  the 
people  can  be  set  to  work  at  once  on  remunerative 
labour  without  the  panic  and  jobbery  that  were  only 
too  common  under  the  old  system.  There  have  been 
grain  riots  here  and  there,  it  is  true  ; but  that,  only 
means  that  the  “ bunniahs  ” have  been  at  their  old  tricks 
of  forcing  up  the  price  so  as  to  make  a dishonest  penny 
out  of  the  troubles  of  their  countrymen.  The  railway 
system  renders  this  sort  of  thing  impossible  now  on  any 
large  scale,  and  the  well-stocked  districts  are  able  to 
pour  in  their  surplus  supply,  with  the  result  that  a fall 
in  price  has  already  set  in. 

Mr.  Cripps,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
set  down  as  a prig.  He  does  not  read  his  “Times” 
like  other  mortals  ; but  “ my  attention  has  been  called  ” 
to  a letter  in  that  journal  by  Lord  Cranborne  on  the 
subject  of  Rate-aid  v.  State-aid  for  Voluntary  Schools. 
Then  Mr.  Cripps  administers  a solemn  rebuke  to  Sir 
John  Gorst  for  his  “cynicism,”  which,  considering  the 
ages,  Parliamentary  standing,  and  political  experience 
of  the  two  men,  is  sufficiently  amusing.  This  week  Lord 
Cranborne  answers  Mr.  Cripps  with  ease  and  effect. 
There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  “the  settlement  of 
1870”  ; it  does  not  work,  and  must  be  altered.  There 
is  no  principle  at  all  about  the  assertion  that  assistance 
from  the  rates  involves  the  appointment  of  teachers  by 
the  local  authority  and  undenominational  teaching. 
Jewish  schools  in  London  are  now  supported  by  the 
rates.  Lord  Cranborne  is  quite  right  in  pointing  out 
that  State-aid,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a part  of  the  annual 
taxation,  is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Still — 

The  London  County  Council  has  got  to  work  for  the 
winter,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  water  question  will  be 
the  great  battle-ground  in  the  immediate  future.  There 
should  really  be  no  ground  for  contention,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  if  the  leading  partisans  could  be  got 
together  in  a room,  with  no  reporters  present,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a settlement.  But 
the  parties  are  already  manoeuvring  for  the  next  elec- 
tion, so  one  side  must  clamorously  demand  more  than 
it  expects  to  get,  while  the  other  cries  out  against  such 
shameless  roguery.  That  there  should  be  a representa- 
tive body,  having  complete  control  over  the  water  supply 
of  the  metropolis,  and  that  that  body  should  have  power 
to  purchase  the  existing  undertakings,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  acquire  fresh  sources  of  supply,  seem  to  us  to  be 
elementary  propositions.  They  are  good  sense  in  them- 
selves, and  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  repeated 
Commissions  and  Governments.  Why,  then,  should 
not  a measure  on  these  lines  be  carried  through  next 
Session,  so  as  to  remove  the  water  question  from  the 
sphere  of  claptrap  and  partisanship  ? Some  day  fresh 
supplies  from  Wales  or  elsewhere  will  certainly  be 
wanted,  and  London  should  see  about  securing  a water 
area  before  other  Corporations  have  seized  all  the  best 
spots. 

The  Forest  Department  in  India  seems  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  the  cheeseparing  knife,  and  its  advocates 
complain  that  this  is  doubly  hard,  because  it  has  been 
actually  making  money  for  the  Government.  It  is  now 
a handsomely  remunerative  department,  the  profits 
having  been  going  up  steadily  ever  since  1875,  when 
for  the  five  years  ending  at  that  period  they  stood  at 
11  lakhs.  In  the  five  years  ending  1895  they  stood  at 
53  lakhs.  Yet  a little  concession  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1895  to  “Forest  officers” — an  extra 
pension  of  Rsi,ooo  a year  after  three  years’  approved 
service  as  head  of  the  department  in  any  province — has 
been  carried  out  with  a proviso  that  robs  it  of  its  value. 
As  notified  by  the  “ Government  Gazette  ” of  India  the 
other  day,  it  is  made  to  apply  only  to  “ Conservators  of 
the  first  grade.”  Now  this  is  a technical  rank,  only 
held  by  six  Conservators  out  of  nineteen,  who  are 
heads  of  the  department  in  provinces,  taking  India 
and  Burma  together. 

Of  course  the  Financial  Department  understands  that 
just  as  well  as  the  Forest  officers,  but,  as  usual,  it  is 


obliged  somehow  to  save  the  sixpence.  Though  the 
agent  in  carrying  out  mean  little  tricks  of  this  sort, 
the  Government  in  India  is  rarely  to  blame.  The 
authorities  at  home  are  the  people  who  make  promises, 
and  then  deny  India  the  right  to  use  its  own  discretion 
in  providing  the  money  to  meet  them.  Meanwhile  the 
Anglo-Indian  officer  goes  on  doing  his  duty  because  he 
is  an  Englishman  abroad,  and  a self-respecting  animal 
as  a rule  ; but  if  the  Englishman  at  home  appreciated 
the  bitter  sense  of  injustice  under  which  the  Indian 
services  are  suffering,  complaints  of  the  kind  before  us 
would  stir  up  sympathies  on  this  side  of  Brindisi  that 
might  lead  to  discoveries  of  an  interesting  nature 
as  to  the  real  distribution  of  responsibility. 

The  proposed  Doctors’  Union  which  is  to  keep  up 
fees  just  as  the  Dockers’  Union  seeks  to  keep  up  wages, 
has  been  seriously  discussed  by  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries from  whom  better  things  might  be  ex- 
pected. How  do  doctors  imagine  that  they  are  going 
to  constitute  an  organization  which  shall  prevent  their 
patientless  brother  from  underselling  them  when  he  has 
the  chance  ? They  can  hardly  hope  to  induce,  say, 
Dr.  Robson  Roose  or  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  to  go 
out  on  picket  duty.  The  argument  that  certain  un- 
professional brethren  are  reducing  doctoring  to  a mere 
trade  is  the  merest  pretence.  What  could  more  tend 
to  reduce  doctoring  to  a mere  trade  than  a refusal  to 
attend  a patient  for  less  than  a certain  fee,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a Doctors’  Union?  Doctors  find  com- 
petition severe  no  doubt,  as  do  members  of  other 
professions  ; but  doctors  will  be  on  the  down  grade 
indeed  when  they  consent  to  emulate  the  tactics  of 
malcontent  dockers. 

This  is  the  season  when  very  young  men  and  some- 
what elderly  ladies  foregather  to  hold  valedictory 
services  in  honour  of  departing  missionaries.  Would 
it  be  too  much  if  we  suggest  that  a point  to  be 
emphasized  at  these  meetings  is  the  mixing  of  a little 
discretion  with  missionary  zeal  ? That  this  is  necessary 
will  be  found  from  the  relation  of  an  incident  recently 
occurring  in  Japan,  which  might  have  had  serious  im- 
mediate consequences,  and  even  as  it  is  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  unpleasant  results,  being  bitterly  com- 
mented on  by  Japanese  vernacular  papers.  At  the  end 
of  August  a number  of  missionaries,  who  had  arrived  in 
Japan  from  China  to  spend  the  hot  season  in  the  cool- 
ness of  the  hills,  engaged  men  to  take  them  over 
mountain  passes  to  their  destination  by  means 
of  kago,  a sort  of  sedan-chair  carried  on  poles. 
During  the  journey  rain  began  to  fall  and  the 
weather  grew  stormy,  and  on  reaching  the  missionary 
holiday  camp  the  bearers,  whose  exceedingly  laborious 
work  had  thus  been  made  still  more  laborious  by  the 
weather,  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  fare  originally  ar- 
ranged. Something  was  paid,  but  the  men  persisted 
that  they  were  entitled  to  more,  and  on  being  refused 
became  somewhat  threatening  in  their  demeanour,  at 
last  requesting  the  foreigners  to  come  with  them  to  the 
police  station.  The  missionaries,  however,  content  to 
be  their  own  judges  of  what  was  fair  and  reasonable, 
refused,  and,  as  a final  reply  to  the  bearers’  request, 
fired  a revolver  into  the  crowd,  with  the  result,  as  one 
missionary  afterwards  gleefully  related  in  a local  paper, 
that  “ twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied  coolies,  with  their 
carrying  poles,”  quickly  disappeared  at  the  “ bark  of  a 
‘ bull-dog  ’ revolver.” 

The  sum  in  dispute  was  47^  sen,  or  about  eleven- 
pence-three-farthings,  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
quietness,  was  ultimately  paid  by  the  Japan  missionaries 
on  behalf  of  their  brethren  from  China.  On  account  of 
this  elevenpence-three-farthings,  the  most  bitter  feelings 
have  been  aroused  against  foreigners  in  the  little 
watering-place  of  Arima,  no  discrimination  of  course 
being  made  by  the  Japanese  between  missionaries  and 
merchants,  and  it  is  reported  that  foreigners  in  general 
have  since  found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  bearers. 
This  little  incident,  trivial  as  it  is  in  itself,  very  well 
exemplifies  the  origin  of  the  many  disputes  and  of 
the  constant  ill-feeling  which  exists  in  China  be- 
tween missionaries  and  natives,  the  arrogance  of 
the  former  being  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the 
hostility  displayed  by  the  latter. 
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EXIT  LORD  ROSEBERY. 

THE  true  inwardness  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  resignation 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  appreciated  by 
the  Press  or  by  the  public.  And  yet,  as  often  happens, 
the  truth  is  infinitely  more  interesting  and  more  dramatic 
than  the  conventional  fictions  with  which  men  try  to 
clothe  it.  Lord  Rosebery  has  held  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  party  for  two  years — let  us  see  how  he  won  it 
and  how  he  lost  it.  He  won  it,  as  we  declared  at  the 
time,  by  a sort  of  fluke,  a peculiar  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances dexterously  used.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
signed the  Premiership  a leader  had  to  be  found.  His 
lieutenants  were  numerous  and  able.  As  the  oldest 
of  them  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  ought  to 
have  had  the  preference,  but  a large  section  of  Liberals 
followed  the  “Daily  Chronicle”  in  believing  that 
his  motives  were  too  interested,  his  principles,  if  we 
may  use  the  term,  too  personal  to  entitle  him  to  lead 
the  new  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Morley  had  done  good 
work  and  was  beloved  of  the  Irish,  but  it  was  univer- 
sally felt  that  he  was  too  scholastic,  too  rigid,  too 
jejune  to  be  thought  of  as  leader.  Mr.  Asquith  had 
come  to  the  front  with  a rush  and  had  made  an  imposing 
reputation  in  a very  short  time,  but  his  refusal  to  gratify 
the  Irish  by  releasing  the  dynamiters  had  chilled  the 
more  fervent  members  of  the  party,  and  this  came  to 
reinforce  the  objections  raised  against  him  on  account 
of  his  short  term  of  service.  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  too, 
had  ability,  but,  like  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
his  ability  was  not  of  the  commanding  type  ; besides, 
both  were  too  prudent,  too  solid  in  figure,  so  to 
speak,  to  catch  the  popular  fancy.  The  fact  that 
these  five  men  all  stood  very  much  on  the  same 
level  gave  Lord  Rosebery  his  opportunity.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  he  used  it  with  rare  dexterity. 
In  a fortnight  he  managed  to  win  both  branches  of 
the  Liberal  party.  The  Whigs  were  told  that  Lord 
Rosebery’s  foreign  policy  was  as  safe  and  prudent  as 
that  of  Lord  Salisbury;  that  he  was  no  “Little  Eng- 
lander” eager  to  give  up  Egypt  and  to  sing  small  in 
the  Concert  of  Europe,  but  an  Imperialist  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, to  whom  the  honour  and  prestige  of  England 
might  be  safely  entrusted.  Furthermore,  it  was 
adroitly  put  about  that  Lord  Rosebery  was  persona 
gratissima  in  the  highest  quarters ; that  the  advent 
to  power  of  the  New  Democratic  party  with  Lord 
Rosebery  as  leader  need  excite  no  apprehension. 
Thus  the  Whigs  were  won  over — careful,  solid  men, 
with  a stake  in  the  country  and  an  eye  to  peerages 
in  prospect.  The  Radicals  were  taken  with  another 
sort  of  bait.  Lord  Rosebery’s  connexions  in  the  Lower 
House  managed  this  part  of  the  work  for  him  with  the 
craft  of  perfect  artists.  The  Stalwarts  were  assured 
that  in  England,  the  country  of  compromise,  a peer  was 
the  only  possible  Democratic  leader,  that  no  one  else 
would  be  bold  enough  to  do  the  work  resolutely.  Lord 
Rosebery  had  already  attacked  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  was  prepared  to  go  on  boldly  and  make  an 
end  of  it.  These  paradoxes  achieved  their  end.  In 
the  very  crisis  of  the  struggle  the  democratic  paper 
par  excellence  declared  for  Lord  Rosebery,  and  he  was 
unanimously  elected.  The  “Daily  Chronicle”  had 
made  Lord  Rosebery  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party. 

At  the  time  we  set  forth  this  whole  story  in  full 
detail,  much  to  the  disgust  of  certain  Liberal  prints, 
who  prefer  to  write  as  if  politics  were  a conflict  of 
principles  and  not  a conflict  of  personalities.  The 
“ Daily  News”  did  not  agree  with  us,  and  the  organs 
of  Nonconformity  declared  our  view  of  life  to  be 
“ pitiful  and  degrading.”  And  yet  we  had  only  set 
forth  facts  known  to  every  one  in  the  inner  world  of 
politics. 

But  to  get  back  to  our  review  of  Lord  Rosebery’s 
career.  We  do  not  need  to  tell  how  he  frittered 
his  chances  away ; how  he  first  alienated  the 
Irish  by  declaring  that  the  “predominant  partner” 
must  be  converted  as  a condition  precedent  to  the 
granting  of  Home  Rule,  and  then  disgusted  the 
Radicals  by  what  the  “Star”  calls  his  “tepid  atti- 
tude towards  the  House  of  Lords.”  In  the  short 
space  of  two  years  he  so  completely  estranged  all  his 
supporters  that  his  resignation  became  inevitable, 
and  as  soon  as  the  “ Chronicle  ” attacked  him  he  fell. 


In  fact,  he  is  the  first  of  English  Premiers  to  be  made 
and  unmade  by  a newspaper. 

Criticism  after  the  event  is  easy  enough  ; but  at  no 
time  was  any  critical  faculty  needed  to  discover  Lord 
Rosebery’s  blunders.  Any  average  lordling  gifted  with 
ordinary  common  sense  would  have  divined  the  patent 
truth  that,  in  order  to  lead  the  Liberal  party  success- 
fully, a peer  would  have  to  lean  exclusively  on  the 
Radicals.  Lord  Rosebery,  however,  divined  nothing, 
understood  nothing,  saw  nothing,  but  blundered  on 
from  mistake  to  mistake  till  he  had  completely  destroyed 
his  own  reputation.  Yet  the  part  he  had  to  play  was 
not  a difficult  one.  At  the  very  beginning  Sir  William 
Vernon  Harcourt  showed  his  hand  : he  made  speech 
after  speech  without  ever  alluding  to  his  leader,  and  the 
policy  he  supported  was  his  own  and  not  that  of  his  chief. 
Lord  Rosebery  should  at  once  have  taken  up  the 
gauntlet  and  selected  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  successor 
as  leader  of  the  party  in  the  Lower  House.  Had  his 
choice  fallen  on  the  ablest  of  the  candidates — had  he 
picked  out  Mr.  Asquith,  for  instance — no  one  can  doubt 
that  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  would  have  found, 
for  the  second  time  in  his  career,  that  disloyalty  to  his 
chief  was  an  unprofitable  undertaking.  But  Lord 
Rosebery  neither  punished  traitors  nor  rewarded 
friends,  and  accordingly  created  no  bonds  of  discipline. 
Even  before  the  General  Election  he  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  flouted  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  contra- 
dicted by  Mr.  Asquith,  reproved  by  Mr.  Johrf  Morley, 
and  ignored  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler.  The  smashing 
defeat  of  the  party  in  the  General  Election  was  mani- 
festly due  to  his  inefficient  leadership.  As  the  “ Star” 
says,  he  utterly  “failed  to  lead,”  and  with  the  battle 
he  lost  his  position  as  captain.  As  soon  as  the 
Liberal  members  took  up  their  seats  on  the  Oppo- 
sition benches,  it  was  clear  that  Sir  William  Harcourt 
was  their  real  leader.  The  one  achievement  of  the 
previous  Government — the  Radical  Budget — was  due 
to  him,  and  this  foretaste  of  success  seemed  to  fire 
his  blood.  We  think  the  Education  Bill  fell  to  pieces 
of  its  own  weaknesses  ; but  it  is  not  unfair  to  say,  with 
the  “Chronicle,”  that  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt 
was  “ the  man  who  destroyed  it.”  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  during  a long  Session  he  kept  up  the  spirits 
of  his  supporters,  and  that  he  is  “ beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  potent  figure  in  the  popular  House  ” 
on  the  Liberal  side.  When  the  battle  was  over  and 
his  defeat  patent,  Lord  Rosebery  re-entered  the  lists 
against  the  doughty  squire  of  Malwood.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  make  himself  ridipulous. 
In  the  very  middle  of  last  Session  he  did  what  he 
should  have  done  eighteen  months  before  with  better 
judgment  ; he  selected  a lieutenant  to  convey  his 
wishes  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  choice 
fell  upon  one  who  had  never  been  more  than  an  Under- 
secretary of  State,  upon  the  boyish  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
When  Sir  Edward  Grey  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to- 
make  himself  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Lord  Rosebery’s  mouthpiece,  it  was  manifest  that 
Lord  Rosebery  had  nothing  to  do  but  resign. 
We  said  as  much  with  all  plainness  at  the  time,  and 
again  the  old-fashioned  Liberal  prints  reproved  us 
gravely.  On  Monday  last  the  weird  “Westminster 
Gazette  ” declared  that  if  the  idea  of  the  “ Chronicle  ” 
“were  to  injure  Lord  Rosebery,  the  violence  of  the 
attack  would  defeat  its  end.”  And  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing the  “ Daily  News,”  awakened  by  the  news  of  Lord 
Rosebery’s  resignation,  pulled  its  nightcap  straight 
and  cried  peevishly  that  he  must  be  re-elected.  Re- 
elected ! Oh,  no ; let  us  rather  praise  him  as  the 
“ Chronicle”  does  with  grim  humour;  for  his  political 
career  is  at  an  end.  His  incapacity  has  made  the 
Radicals  the  masters  of  the  Liberal  party  ; now  we  may 
expect  the  attack  on  hierarchies  that  was  certain  to- 
come  sooner  or  later.  Thanks  to  Lord  Rosebery,  it 
will  come  sooner.  Exit  Lord  Rosebery  ! 

SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  IN 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

CIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT’S  speech  at  Ebbw 
Vale  was  the  first  really  statesmanlike  utterance 
we  have  had  on  the  Armenian  question.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  excuse  his 
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previous  silence  ; for,  as  he  says,  nothing  is  more  futile 
than  mere  declamation  on  such  a topic.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  discovered  an  historical  grasp  of  the  subject 
and  a clear  and  broad  view  of  European  politics  which 
we  wish  their  holiday  meditations  had  brought  to  his 
colleagues,  such  as  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Asquith,  not  to 
mention  Mr.  Gladstone.  Speaking  of  our  Foreign 
policy  generally,  and  confessing  that  he  was  no  ad- 
mirer of  “a  splendid  isolation”  that  results  in  “a 
humiliating  impotency,”  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
went  on  to  say,  “What  is  wanted  is  not  a formal 
alliance  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term — an  alliance 
which  becomes  obsolete  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  It  is 
the  experience  of  history,  as  we  have  found  out  on 
this  Turkish  question,  that  treaties  of  alliance  and 
guarantees  break  down  the  moment. when  their  opera- 
tion is  called  for.  What  we  want  is  that  which  used  to 
be  called  an  entente  cordiale  with  Foreign  Powers,  a 
friendly  disposition  which  accommodates  itself  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  as  they  present  themselves — 
what  1 would  call  a little  more  international  courtesy 
and  amiability.”  This  is  admirable  both  in  tone  and 
substance,  and  is  a fitting  answer  both  to  those  who 
have  been  urging  Lord  Salisbury  to  enter  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  to  those  who  have  been  clamouring  for  a 
written  treaty  with  Russia  and  France.  A little  courtesy 
and  amiability,  how  much  they  do  with  nations  as  with 
individuals  ! And  is  it  wonderful  that  “ England  hears 
ill  abroad,”  to  borrow  the  quaint  Latinity  of  Milton, 
when  we  invariably  proceed  upon  the  insulting  assump- 
tion that  we  possess  a monopoly  of  the  Christian 
virtues  ? 

Sir  William  Harcourt’s  history  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion is  profitable,  though  it  cannot  be  pleasant  reading 
for  either  Whigs  or  Tories.  Forty- two  years  ago,  in 
1854,  Great  Britain,  under  the  leadership,  first  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  then  of  Lord  Palmerston,  made  war  in 
conjunction  with  France  upon  Russia  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Twenty-four  years 
later,  in  1878,  Great  Britain  under  Lord  Beaconsfield 
threatened  to  make  war  upon  Russia  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  actually  entered 
into  a secret  alliance  with  Turkey  of  a defensive  cha- 
racter. Eighteen  years  later  again,  in  1896,  Great 
Britain  under  Lord  Salisbury  is  on  her  knees  to  the 
young  Tsar  of  Russia  begging  him  to  undertake  that 
very  responsibility  which  we  twice  prevented  his 
predecessors  from  discharging,  and  which  we 
have  only  just  discovered  that  we  cannot  dis- 
charge ourselves  ! Next  to  the  electric  light,  Lord 
Salisbury’s  discovery  that  the  British  fleet  cannot  cross 
the  mountains  of  the  Taurus  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
modern  times.  But  it  is  somewhat  belated.  “ Russia 
is  on  the  spot  with  great  armies,  we  are  at  a distance,” 
says  Sir  William  Harcourt  ; “ how  can  we  get  there  ? 
And  if  we  get  there,  what  are  we  to  do?  Nothing 
short  of  a military  occupation  would  be  of  any  value, 
and  how  are  we  to  make  a military  occupation  ? ” 
Most  unanswerable  ; but,  alas  ! that  it  should  have 
cost  us  one  war,  and  the  preparations  for  many  more, 
during  a period  of  forty  years,  to  convince  ourselves  of 
these  plain  physical  facts.  Is  not  this  enough  to 
moderate  the  pride  of  our  rulers  ? For  no  statesmen 
were  more  popular  in  their  day  than  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  champions  of  Turkey 
against  Russia.  No  statesmen — to  give  them  the  title 
that  was  denied  to  them  in  their  lives — were  more 
scurrilously  and  vulgarly  abused  than  Bright  and 
Cobden  for  their  denunciation  of  the  Crimean  War  as 
immoral  and  unnecessary.  But  now  Sir  William 
Harcourt  has  come  round  to  Bright’s  view,  and  we 
have  all  come  round  to  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  view, 
boldly  proclaimed  to  his  constituents,  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  no  longer  a funda- 
mental British  interest. 

Revenge  is  a dish  that  is  best  eaten  cold,  according 
to  the  French.  The  Tsar  is  evidently  in  no  hurry  to 
begin  his  meal.  It  is  curious  and  disappointing  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  with  all  his  historical  information 
and  genial  breadth  of  ideas,  should  propound  a solu- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Question  which  is  quite  imprac- 
ticable. Granted  that  Turkey  is  incapable  of  reform, 
and  on  this  point  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  dug  up  a 
very  telling  q xotation  from  a speech  made  by  Lord 
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Salisbury  on  his  return  from  the  Conference  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1877,  before  he  went  to  Berlin  in  company 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  when  he  was  therefore 
speaking  his  own  mind: — “The  authors  of  the  treaty 
of  1856  attempted  what  in  the  nature  of  things  it  was 
impossible  to  achieve They  entertained  an  en- 

tirely false  idea  of  the  probable  reform  and  progress  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  They  thought  that  Turkey 
would  reform  herself,  and  long  experience  has 
proved  that  Turkey  will  not  reform  herself.”  It  is 
a striking  instance  of  the  power  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field over  his  colleagues,  that  within  a year  of 
the  utterance  of  these  remarkable  words  he  should 
have  made  Lord  Salisbury  conclude  the  Cyprus 
Convention,  which  was  based  upon  the  execution  of 
reforms  by  Turkey.  But,  granted  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  Lord  Salisbury  are  right,  and  that  to 
depose  one  Sultan  and  sweep  away  one  set  of  pashas 
is  only  to  make  room  for  a similar  group  of  oppressors, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  expulsion  of  Turkey  from 
Europe  is  a feasible  policy  at  present.  It  may  be  true 
that  Russia  is  on  the  spot  with  great  armies.  There  is 
another  Power  on  the  spot,  with  armies  which,  if  not 
as  great  as  those  of  Russia,  must  be  counted  with. 
We  do  not  mean  Turkey,  though  Turkey  unaided  kept 
the  Russian  troops  at  bay  through  the  winter  of  1877. 
We  mean  Austria,  which  could  not  allow  a Russian 
occupation  of  Turkey,  except  upon  the  terms  of  getting 
a slice  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  herself.  That  means 
a partition  of  Turkey,  for  which  Europe  is  not  yet 
ready.  A junction  of  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Turkey 
would  be  sufficiently  formidable,  even  if  the  Triple 
Alliance  were  not  brought  into  operation.  But  the 
young  Tsar  does  not  mean  to  go  to  war  at  present  ; he 
has  not  been  long  enough  in  the  saddle.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  may  hope  to  God  that  we  have  at  last  done 
with  the  Turk.  But  “ hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast,”  and  he  will  have  to  wait  a little  longer 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  pious  aspiration.  We  are 
getting  on  that  way,  though  ; and  in  the  meantime,  by 
all  means  let  us  have  a cordial  understanding  with 
Russia;  and  use  courtesy  and  amiability  towards  our 
neighbours. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

I.  MORRIS  AS  ACTOR  AND  DRAMATIST. 

AMONG  the  many  articles, which  have  been  written 
about  William  Morris  during  the  past  week,  I 
have  seen  none  which  deal  with  him  as  dramatist  and 
actor.  Yet  I have  been  present  at  a play  by  William 
Morris  ; and  I have  seen  him  act,  and  act,  too,  much 
better  than  an  average  professional  of  the  twenty-pound 
a week  class.  I need  therefore  make  no  apology  for 
making  him  the  subject  of  an  article  on  the  theatre. 

Morris  was  a quite  unaffected  and  accessible  person. 
All  and  sundry  were  welcome  to  know  him  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  capacity  for  such  acquaintance  (which 
was  usually  not  saying  much)  as  far  as  a busy  and 
sensitive  man  could  make  himself  common  property 
without  intolerable  boredom  and  waste  of  time.  Even  to 
the  Press,  which  was  generally — bless  its  innocence  ! — 
either  ignorantly  insolent  to  him  or  fatuously  patronizing, 
as  if  he  were  some  delightful  curio,  appreciable  only  by 
persons  of  taste  and  fancy,  he  was  willing  to  be  help- 
ful. Journalist  though  I am,  he  put  up  with  me  with 
the  friendliest  patience,  though  I am  afraid  I must 
sometimes  have  been  a fearful  trial  to  him. 

I need  hardly  say  that  I have  often  talked  copiously 
to  him  on  many  of  his  favourite  subjects,  especially  the 
artistic  subjects.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  he  has 
occasionally  talked  to  me  about  them.  No  art  was 
indifferent  to  him.  He  declared  that  nobody  could  pass 
a picture  without  looking  at  it — that  even  a smokj^ 
cracked  old  mezzotint  in  a pawnbroker’s  window  would 
stop  you  for  at  least  a moment.  Some  idiot,  I notice, 
takes  it  on  himself  to  assure  the  world  that  he  had  no 
musical  sense.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  had  a perfect 
ear,  a most  musical  singing  voice,  and  so  fine  a sense 
of  beauty  in  sound  (as  in  everything  else)  that  he  could 
not  endure  the  clatter  of  the  pianoforte  or  the  squalling 
and  shouting  of  the  average  singer.  When  I told  him 
that  the  Amsterdam  choir,  brought  over  here  by 
M.  de  Lange,  had  discovered  the  secret  of  the  beauty 
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of  medieval  music,  and  sang-  it  with  surpassing  excel- 
lence, he  was  full  of  regret  for  having  missed  it  ; and 
the  viol  concerts  of  M.  Dolmetsch  pleased  him  greatly. 
Indeed  once,  during  his  illness,  when  M.  Dolmetsch 
played  him  some  really  beautiful  music  on  a really 
beautiful  instrument,  he  was  quite  overcome  by  it. 
I once  urged  him  to  revive  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments  and  rescue  us  from  the  vulgar  handsomeness 
of  the  trade  articles  with  which  our  orchestras  are 
equipped  ; and  he  was  by  no  means  averse  to  the  idea, 
having  always,  he  avowed,  thought  he  should  like  to 
make  a good  fiddle.  Only  neither  in  music  nor  in  any- 
thing else  could  you  engage  him  in  any  sort  of  intel- 
lectual dilettantism  : he  would  not  waste  his  time  and 
energy  on  the  curiosities  and  fashions  of  art,  but  went 
straight  to  its  highest  point  in  the  direct  and  simple 
production  of  beauty.  He  was  ultra-modern — not 
merely  up  to  date,  but  far  ahead  of  it  : his  wall  papers, 
his  hangings,  his  tapestries,  and  his  printed  books  have 
the  twentieth  century  in  every  touch  of  them  ; whilst  as 
to  his  prose  word-weaving,  our  worn-out  nineteenth- 
century  Macaulayese  is  rancid  by  comparison.  He 
started  from  the  thirteenth  century  simply  because  he 
wished  to  start  from  the  most  advanced  point  instead 
of  from  the  most  backward  one — say  1850  or  thereabout. 
When  people  called  him  “archaic,”  he  explained,  with 
the  indulgence  of  perfect  knowledge,  that  they  were 
fools,  only  they  did  not  know  it.  In  short,  the  man 
was  a complete  artist,  who  became  great  by  a pre- 
eminent sense  of  beauty,  and  practical  ability  enough 
(and  to  spare)  to  give  effect  to  it. 

And  yet — and  yet — and  yet — ! I am  sorry  to  have 
to  say  it ; but  I never  could  induce  him  to  take  the 
smallest  interest  in  the  contemporary  theatrical  routine 
of  the  Strand.  As  far  as  I am  aware,  I share  with 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  modern  dramatist  whose  plays  were  witnessed  by 
him  (except  “ Charley’s  Aunt,”  which  bored  him)  ; and 
I greatly  fear  that  neither  of  us  dare  claim  his  visits  as  a 
spontaneous  act  of  homage  to  modern  acting  and  the 
modern  drama.  Now,  when  Morris  would  not  take  an 
interest  in  anything,  and  would  not  talk  about  it — and 
his  capacity  for  this  sort  of  resistance,  both  passive  and 
active,  was  remarkably  obstinate — it  generally  meant 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  on  good  grounds,  that 
it  was  not  worth  talking  about.  A man’s  mouth  may 
be  shut  and  his  mind  closed  much  more  effectually  by 
his  knowing  all  about  a subject  than  by  his  knowing 
nothing  about  it ; and  whenever  Morris  suddenly  de- 
veloped a downright  mulishness  about  anything,  it  was 
a sure  sign  that  he  knew  it  through  and  through 
and  had  quarrelled  with  it.  Thus,  when  an  enthusiast 
for  some  fashionable  movement  or  reaction  in  art 
would  force  it  into  the  conversation,  he  would  often 
behave  so  as  to  convey  an  impression  of  invincible 
prejudice  and  intolerant  ignorance,  and  so  get  rid 
of  it.  But  later  on  he  would  let  slip  something  that 
showed,  in  a flash,  that  he  had  taken  in  the  whole 
movement  at  its  very  first  demonstration,  and  had 
neither  prejudices  nor  illusions  about  it.  When  you 
knew  the  subject  yourself,  and  could  see  beyond  it  and 
around  it,  putting  it  in  its  proper  place  and  accepting 
its  limits,  he  would  talk  fast  enough  about  it  ; but  it 
did  not  amuse  him  to  allow  novices  to  break  a lance 
with  him,  because  he  had  no  special  facility  for  brilliant 
critical  demonstration,  and  required  too  much  patience 
for  his  work  to  waste  any  of  it  on  idle  discussions. 
Consequently  there  was  a certain  intellectual  roguery 
about  him  of  which  his  intimate  friends  were  very  well 
aware  ; so  that  if  a subject  was  thrust  on  him,  the 
aggressor  was  sure  to  be  ridiculously  taken  in  if  he  did 
not  calculate  on  Morris’s  knowing  much  more  about  it 
than  he  pretended  to. 

On  the  subject  of  the  theatre,  an  enthusiastic  young 
first-nighter  would  probably  have  given  Morris  up, 
after  the  first  attempt  to  gather  his  opinion  of  “The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,”  as  an  ordinary  citizen  who 
had  never  formed  the  habit  of  playgoing,  and  neither 
knew  nor  cared  anything  about  the  theatre  except  as 
a treat  for  children  once  a year  during  the  panto- 
mime season.  But  Morris  would  have  written  for  the 
stage  if  there  had  been  any  stage  that  a poet  and 
artist  could  write  for.  When  the  Socialist  League 
once  proposed  to  raise  the  wind  by  a dramatic  enter- 


tainment, and  suggested  that  he  should  provide  the 
play,  he  set  to  at  once  and  provided  it.  And  what  kind 
of  play  was  it?  Was  it  a miracle  play  on  the  lines  of 
those  scenes  in  the  Towneley  mysteries  between  the 
“shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,”  which  he  used  to 
quote  with  great  relish  as  his  idea  of  a good  bit  of 
comedy?  Not  at  all:  it  was  a topical  extravaganza, 
entitled  “Nupkins  Awakened,”  the  chief  “character 
parts  ” being  Sir  Peter  Edlin,  Tennyson,  and  an  ima- 
ginary Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Sir  Peter  owed  the 
compliment  to  his  activity  at  that  time  in  sending 
Socialists  to  prison  on  charges  of  “ obstruction,”  which 
was  always  proved  by  getting  a policeman  to  swear 
that  if  any  passer-by  or  vehicle  had  wished  to  pass 
over  the  particular  spot  in  a thoroughfare  on  which 
the  speaker  or  his*  audience  happened  to  be  standing, 
their  presence  would  have  obstructed  him.  This  con- 
tention, which  was  regarded  as  quite  sensible  and 
unanswerable  by  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  was  put 
into  a nutshell  in  the  course  of  Sir  Peter’s  summing- 
up  in  the  play.  “ In  fact,  gentlemen,  it  is  a matter 
of  grave  doubt  whether  we  are  not  all  of  us  con- 
tinually committing  this  offence  from  our  cradles  to 
our  graves.”  This  speech,  which  the  real  Sir  Peter 
of  course  never  made,  though  he  certainly  would  have 
done  so  had  he  had  wit  enough  to  see  the  absurdity  of 
solemnly  sending  a man  to  prison  for  two  months 
because  another  man  could  not  walk  through  him — 
especially  when  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  lock  him 
up  for  three  on  some  respectable  pretext — will  probably 
keep  Sir  Peter’s  memory  green  when  all  his  actual 
judicial  utterances  are  forgotten.  As  to  Tennyson, 
Morris  took  a Socialist  who  happened  to  combine  the 
right  sort  of  beard  with  a melancholy  temperament, 
and  drilled  him  in  a certain  portentous  incivility  of 
speech  which,  taken  with  the  quality  of  his  remarks, 
threw  a light  on  Morris’s  opinion  of  Tennyson  which 
was  all  the  more  instructive  because  he  delighted  in 
Tennyson’s  verse  as  keenly  as  Wagner  delighted  in  the 
music  of  Mendelssohn,  whose  credit  for  qualities  of 
larger  scope  he,  nevertheless,  wrote  down  and  de- 
stroyed. Morris  played  the  ideal  Archbishop  himself. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  make  up  the  part  in  the  ordi- 
nary stage  fashion.  He  always  contended  that  no  more 
was  necessary  for  stage  illusion  than  some  distinct 
conventional  symbol,  such  as  a halo  for  d saint,  a 
crook  for  a bishop,  or,  if  you  liked,  a cloak  and  dagger 
for  the  villain,  and  a red  wig  for  the  comedian.  A 
pair  of  clerical  bands  and  black  stockings  proclaimed 
the  archbishop  : the  rest  he  did  by  obliterating  his 
humour  and  intelligence,  and  presenting  his  own  person 
to  the  audience  like  a lantern  with  the  light  blown  out, 
with  a dull  absorption  in  his  own  dignity  which  several 
minutes  of  the  wildest  screaming  laughter  at  him  when 
he  entered  could  not  disturb.  I laughed  immoderately 
myself ; and  I can  still  see  quite  clearly  the  long  top 
floor  of  that  warehouse  in  the  Farringdon  Road  as  I 
saw  it  in  glimpses  between  my  paroxysms,  with  Morris 
gravely  on  the  stage  in  his  bands  at  one  end  ; Mrs. 
Stillman,  a tall  and  beautiful  figure,  rising  like  a deli- 
cate spire  above  a skyline  of  city  chimney-pots  at 
the  other  ; and  a motley  sea  of  rolling,  wallowing, 
guffawing  Socialists  between.  There  has  been  no 
other  such  successful  first  night  within  living  memory, 

I believe  ; but  I only  remember  one  dramatic  critic 
who  took  care  to  be  present — Mr.  William  Archer. 
Morris  was  so  interested  by  his  experiment  in  this 
sort  of  composition  that  he  for  some  time  talked 
of  trying  his  hand  at  a serious  drama,  and  would 
no  doubt  have  done  it  had  there  been  any  practical 
occasion  for  it,  or  any  means  of  consummating  it  by 
stage  representation  under  proper  conditions  without 
spending  more  time  on  the  job  than  it  was  worth.  Later, 
at  one  of  the  annual  festivities  of  the  Hammersmith 
Socialist  Society,  he  played  the  old  gentleman  in  the 
bath-chair  in  a short  piece  called  “ The  Duchess  of 
Bayswater  ” [not  by  himself),  which  once  served  its  turn 
at  the  Haymarket  as  a curtain  raiser.  It  was  impossible 
for  such  a born  teller  and  devourer  of  stories  as  he  was 
to  be  indifferent  to  an  art  which  is  nothing  moie  than 
the  most  vivid  and  real  of  all  ways  of  story-telling.  No 
man  would  more  willingly  have  seen  his  figures  move 
and  heard  their  voices  than  he. 

Why,  then,  did  he  so  seldom  go  to  the  theatre  ? 
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Well,  come,  gentle  reader,  why  doesn’t  anybody 
go  to  the  theatre?  Do  you  suppose  that  even 
I would  go  to  the  theatre  twice  a year  except  on 
business?  You  would  never  dream  of  asking  why 
Morris  did  not  read  penny  novelettes,  or  hang  his 
rooms  with  Christmas-number  chromolithographs.  We 
have  no  theatre  for  men  like  Morris  : indeed,  we  have 
no  theatre  for  quite  ordinary  cultivated  people..  .1  am  a 
person  of  fairly  catholic  interests  : it  is  my  privilege  to 
enjoy  the  acquaintance  of  a few  representative  people 
in  various  vortices  of  culture.  I know  some  of  the 
most  active-minded  and  intelligent  of  the  workers  in 
social  and  political  reform.  They  read  stories  with  an 
avidity  that  amazes  me ; but  they  don  t go  to  the 
theatre.  I know  the  people  who  are  struggling,  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  arts  and  crafts.  They  don  t go  to 
the  theatre.  I know  people  who  amuse  their  leisure 
with  edition  after  edition  of  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  Madame  Sarah  Grand,  and  Mr.  Harold  brederic, 
and  who  could  not  for  their  lives  struggle  through  two 
chapters  of  Miss  Corelli,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  or  Mr. 
Hall  Caine.  They  don’t  go  to  the  theatre.  I know 
the  lovers  of  music  who  support  the  Richter  and  Mottl 
concerts  and  go  to  Bayreuth  if  they  can  afford  it.  They 
don’t  go  to  the  theatre.  I know  the  staff  of  this  paper. 
It  doesn’t  go  to  the  theatre — even  the  musical  critic  is 
an  incorrigible  shirk  when  his  duties  involve  a visit 
thither.  Nobody  goes  to  the  theatre  except  the 
people  who  also  go  to  Madame  Tussaud  s.  No- 
body writes  for  it,  unless  he  is  hopelessly  stage 
struck  and  cannot  help  himself.  It  has  no  share 
in  the  leadership  of  thought  : it  does  not  even  reflect 
its  current.  It  does  not  create  beauty  . it  apes 
fashion.  It  does  not  produce  personal  skill  : our 
actors  and  actresses,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
persons  with  natural  gifts  and  graces,  mostly  mis- 
cultivated  or  half  cultivated,  are  simply  the  middle-class 
section  of  the  residuum.  The  curt  insult  with  which 
Matthew  Arnold  dismissed  it  from  consideration  found 
it  and  left  it  utterly  defenceless.  And  yet  you  ask  me 
why  Morris  did  not  go  to  the  theatre.  In  the  name  of 
common  sense,  why  should  he  have  gone  ? , 

When  I say  these  things  to  stupid  people,  they  have 
a feeble  way  of  retorting,  “ What  about  the  Lyceum  ? 
That  is  just  the  question  I have  been  asking  for  years  ; 
and  the  reply  always  is  that  the  Lyceum  is  occupied 
exclusively  with  the  works  of  a.  sixteenth-seventeenth 
century  author,  in  whose  social  views  no  educated  and 
capable  person  to-day  has  the  faintest  interest,  and 
whose  art  is  partly  so  villainously  artificial  and  foolish 
as  to  produce  no  effect  on  a thirteenth-twentieth 
century  artist  like  Morris  except  one  of  impatience  and 
discomfort,  qnd  partly  so  fine  as  to  defy  satisfactory 
treatment  at  a theatre  where  there  are  only  two  com- 
petent performers,  who  are  neither  of  them  in.  their 
proper  element  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Morris  was 
willing  to  go  to  a street  corner  and  tell  the  people 
something  that  they  very  badly  needed  to  be  told, 
even  when  he  could  depend  on  being  arrested  by  a 
policeman  for  his  trouble  ; but  he  drew  the  line 
at  fashionably  modernized  Shakspeare.  If  you  had 
told  him  what  a pretty  fifteenth-century  picture  Miss 
Terry  makes  in  her  flower  wreath  in  Cymbehne’s 
o-arden,  you  might  have  induced  him  to  peep  for  a 
moment  at  that  ; but  the  first  blast  of  the  queen  s 
rhetoric  would  have  sent  him  flying  into  the  fresh  air 
again.  You  could  not  persuade  Morris  that  he  was 
being  amused  when  he  was,  as  a matter  of  fact,,  being 
bored  ; and  you  could  not  persuade  him  that  music  was 
harmonious  by  playing  it  on  vulgar  instruments,  or 
that  verse  was  verse  when  uttered  by  people  with  either 
no  delivery  at  all  or  the  delivery  of  an.  auctioneer  or 
toastmaster.  In  short,  you  could  not  induce  him  to 
accept  ugliness  as  art,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  how 
fashionable,  how  sentimental,  or  how  intellectually  in- 
teresting you  might  make  it.  And  you  certainly  could 
not  palm  off  a mess  of  Tappertitian  sentiment  daubed 
over  some  sham  love  affair  on  him  as  a good  story. 
This,  alas ! is  as  much  as  to  say  that  you  could 
not  induce  him  to  spend  his  evenings  at  a modern 
theatre.  And  yet  he  was  not  in  the  least  an  Im- 
possibilist  : he  revelled  in  Dickens  and  the.  elder 
Dumas ; he  was  enthusiastic  about  the  acting  of 
Robson,  and  greatly  admired  Jefferson  ; if  he  had 


started  a Kelmscott  Theatre  instead  of  the  Kelmscott 
Press,  I am  quite  confident  that  in  a few  months,  with- 
out going  half  a mile  afield  for  his  company,  he  would 
have  produced  work  that  would  within  ten  years  have 
affected  every  theatre  in  Europe,  from  London  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  from  New  York  to  Alexandria.  At  all 
events,  I should  be  glad  to  hear  any  gentleman  point 
out  an  instance  in  which  he  undertook  to  find  the  way, 
and  did  not  make  us  come  along  with  him.  We  kicked 
and  screamed,  it  is  true  : some  of  our  poor  obituarists 
kicked  and  screamed— even  brayed — at  his  funeral  the 
other  day  ; but  we  have  had  to  come  along.  No  man 
was  more  liberal  in  his  attempts  to  improve  Morris’s 
mind  than  I was  ; but  I always  found  that,  in  so  far  as 
I was  not  making  a most  horrible  idiot  of  myself  out 
of  misknowledge  (I  could  forgive  myself  for  pure  igno- 
rance), he  could  afford  to  listen  to  me  with  the  patience 
of  a man  who  had  taught  my  teachers.  There  were 
people  whom  we  tried  to  run  him  down  with — -Tenny- 
sons,  Swinburnes,  and  so  on  ; but  their  opinions  about 
things  did  not  make  any  difference.  Morris’s  did. 

I must  apologize  to  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  and  Mr. 
Hawtrey  for  postponing  consideration  of  their  new 
parts  and  plays  until  next  week.  I do  so  from  lack  of 
space,  not  from  any  sense  that  the  occasion  is  too 
melancholy  for  a word  about  their  gaieties.  I feel 
nothing  but  elation  when  I think  of  Morris.  My  inter- 
course with  him  was  so  satisfying  that  I should  be  the 
most  ungrateful  of  men  if  I asked  for  more.  You  can 
lose  a man  like  that  by  your  own  death,  but  not  by 
his.  And  so,  until  then,  let  us  rejoice  in  him. 

G.  B.  S. 

II.  MORRIS  AS  POET. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS,  supremely  in  our  time,  sought 
in  art  only  its  supreme  quality,  beauty.  He  was 
the  pure  type  of  the  artist,  and,  not  content  with 
working  upon  his  own  craft,  the  craft  of  verse,  he 
carried  the  principles  of  the  artist  into  many  secondary 
crafts— tapestry,  wall-paper,  printing — which  he  made 
his  own,  as  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  made  all  arts 
and  crafts  their  own  ; and,  as  those  artists  did,  but  in 
another  way,  he  brought  life  within  the  scope  of  art, 
and  willed  that  life,  too,  should  be  beautiful.  His  very 
Socialism,  as  I take  it,  was  but  an  attempt  at  weaving 
the  art  of  life  into  a beautiful  pattern,  and  giving  that 
beautiful  pattern  into  the  hands  of  poor  people,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  see  its  beauty.  “ Beauty,”  he 
once  wrote,  “ which  is  what  is  meant  by  art,  using  the 
word  in  its  widest  sense,  is,  I contend,  no  mere  acci- 
dent of  human  life,  which  people  can  take  or  leave  as 
they  choose,  but  a positive  necessity  of  life,  if  we  are  to 
live  as  nature  meant  us  to  ; that  is,  unless  we  are  con- 
tent to  be  less  than  men.”  People  did  not  always 
realize  it ; Socialists,  I suppose,  would  realize  it  a little 
unwillingly  ; but  to  lecture  at  Hammersmith  was 
more  than  ever  to  be  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

“Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  my  due  time,”  he 
described  himself  in  the  prologue  to  “The  Earthly 
Paradise”;  and,  indeed,  Morris,  alone  among  the  poets 
of  our  age,  was  content  to  be  that  only,  content  to  spend 
his  days 

“ making  beautiful  old  rhyme 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights.” 
More  than  passion,  or  knowledge,  or  curiosity,  or  any- 
thing human  or  divine,  he  followed  beauty,  and  he 
was  justified  of  his  choice  ; for  his  verse  has  more,  of 
the  simplicity  of  beauty  than  the  verse  of  any  English 
poet  since  Keats.  Where  Browning  is  sometimes 
cumbered  with  the  care  of  many  important  and  un- 
essential things  ; where  Tennyson  is  often  lacking 
through  a too  fastidious  working  upon  too  thin  a 
surface  ; where  Swinburne  is  carried  away  by  his  own 
music,  and  Matthew  Arnold  forgets  that  he  is  singing 
at  all  ; where  even  Rossetti  sometimes  accepts  strange- 
ness for  beauty  ; there  is  no  temptation  strong  enough 
to  lure  Morris  aside  from  the  one  path.  He  had  not  a 
great  intellect,  nor  a passionate  nature  crying  to  give 
voice  to  itself.  His  most  fatal  lack  was  a certain  lack 
of  intensity.  There  is  not  a great  line,  there  are  but 
few  separably  fine  lines,  in  the  whole  of  his  work.  But 
every  line  has  distinction,  and  every  line  is  in  its  place. 
Morris  was  an  incomparable  story-teller  ; or,  to  be 
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precise,  he  can  be  compared  in  our  literature  only  with 
Chaucer  ; and  it  would  be  rash  to  say,  without  premedi- 
tation, that  Chaucer  was  a better  story-teller  than 
Morris.  Chaucer  had  an  incomparably  wider  range  of 
mastery  ; he  had  to  his  hand  the  “ humours  ” of  all  the 
world.  Morris  has  none  of  Chaucer’s  sturdy  humanity, 
his  dramatic  power,  his  directness  ; above  all,  his 
humour.  But  then  the  aim  of  Morris  was  something 
quite  different  from  the  aim  of  Chaucer,  whom  I should 
call  the  novelist  of  poets,  as  Morris  was  the  romance- 
writer.  In  several  places  he  has  called  Chaucer 
“ Master,”  as  in  “The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  ” : — 

“ O Master,  pardon  me,  if  yet  in  vain 
Thou  art  my  master,  and  I fail  to  bring 
Before  men’s  minds  the  image  of  the  thing 
My  heart  is  filled  with.” 

But  in  temperament  I would  compare  him  rather  with 
Spenser,  of  whom  he  has  much  of  the  dreamy  and 
picture-weaving  vision.  Does  not  this  sentence  of 
Landor,  describing  Spenser,  apply  singularly  well  to 
Morris?  “ Spenser’s  is  a spacious,  but  somewhat  low 
chamber,  heavy  with  rich  tapestry,  on  which  the  figures 
are  mostly  disproportioned,  but  some  of  the  faces  are 
lively  and  beautiful  ; the  furniture  is  part  creaking  and 
worm-eaten,  part  fragrant  with  cedar  and  sandal-wood 
and  aromatic  gums  and  balsams  ; every  table  and 
mantelpiece  and  cabinet  is  covered  with  gorgeous 
vases,  and  birds,  and  dragons,  and  houses  in  the  air.” 
This,  however,  we  must  except  : that  in  Morris  the 
figures  are  always  in  proportion,  obey  always  the  lines 
of  conventional  design. 

To  Morris  the  art  of  verse  was  as  the  art  of  tapestry  ; 
an  art  of  clear  design,  in  which  the  lines  must  be 
simple,  and  all  the  beauty  must  be  found  in  the  lines 
themselves.  The  words  paint  pictures  ; even  emotion 
comes  to  him  as  a picture  : he  sees  the  lifted  arm,  tear- 
stained  cheeks,  the  mouth  curving  to  a smile.  Of  the 
words  it  may  be  said  always  that  they  are  happily  chosen, 
not  that  they  are  strenuously  achieved ; they  have  the 
grace  of  being  quite  the  best  that  could  happen,  not  that 
fineness  which  is  of  long  search,  rarity,  and  dear  buying. 
Certainly  this  was  deliberate  on  his  part ; and  deliberate 
was  his  use  of  the  simplest  words,  which  sometimes 
become  a little  cloying,  and  of  the  simplest  rhythms,  in 
which  he  uses  few  licenses,  and  almost  never  attempts 
an  individual  effect  in  any  single  line  ; the  occasional 
use  of  such  words  as  “waking,”  rhyming  to  “sing” 
only  adding  to  the  “soft,  withdrawing”  sound  of  hi? 
fluid  cadences.  His  rhymes  are  faint,  gliding  into  one 
another  stealthily  ; dying  away,  often,  upon  such 
vaguely  accentuated  words  as  “ patiently,”  “ listlessly.” 
He  aims  at  the  effect  of  improvisation,  and  his  verse 
becomes  a sort  of  pathetic  sing-song,  like  a croon, 
hardly  ever  rising  or  sinking  in  tone.  With  its  languid, 
lulling  monotony,  its  “ listless  chime,”  it  has  (especially 
in  those  heroic  couplets  which  were  finer  in  his  hands 
than  any  other  measure)  the  sound  of  a low  plashing  of 
sea-ripples  on  a quiet  shore,  a vague  and  monotonous 
and  continuous  and  restful  going  on. 

But  while  he  chooses  words  partly  for  their  gentleness 
and  suave  sound,  he  chooses  them  far  more  for  their 
almost  unconscious  effect  of  colour  ; as  separate,  un- 
important stitches  in  a tapestry,  or  slabs  in  a tesselated 
pavement,  to  be  set  together  into  pictures.  His  colours, 
like  his  designs,  are  all  conventional ; he  has  no  half-  ' 
tones,  no  subtleties  of  light  and  shade  ; his  pictures, 
indeed,  have  some  of  the  naivete  which  existed  be- 
fore perspective.  And  as  for  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  the  elegant  persons  of  his  pictures,  we  know 
them  scarcely  more  than  we  know  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  an  illuminated  saint  in  a missal.  These  joys 
and  sorrows  are  all  in  gold  outline,  here  tender  and 
there  sorrowful  ; but  they  move  us  as  pictures  do,  with 
the  delicate  and  painless  emotion  of  beautiful  things. 
It  is  all  part  of  the  perfumed  and  cloudy  atmosphere  of 
the  place,  where  these  dreams  wander  through  their 
half-existence  ; this  Palace  of  Art  in  which  life  is  a 
coloured  and  fragrant  thing,  moving  in  fine  raiment, 
to  the  sound  of  stringed  instruments  plucked  softly. 

It  is  curious,  in  an  art  so  addressed  to  the  senses,  that 
Morris  is  so  unsensuous  in  his  writing,  so  modest  and 
temperate,  md  with  so  little  of  the  rapture  of  passionate 
things.  When  he  achieves  a rapture,  it  is  a rapture  of 
sheer  beaut  / ; as  when  the  knight  Walter  first  looks 


upon  Venus,  “ O close,  O close,  there  in  the  hill’s  grey 
shade  ! ” It  is  when  lovers  see  with  each  other’s  eyes, 
when  the  first  happy  trouble  comes  into  their  voices,  at 
the  moment  when  love  first  grows  aware  of  itself,  and  not 
yet  of  the  sorrow  that  is  the  growth  of  love.  Tapestry 
does  not  appeal  to  the  senses  ; and  Morris’s  ideal  of 
beauty,  during  the  main  part  of  his  poetic  career,  was 
one  in  which  there  was  no  room  for  “ violent  delights,” 
or  any  strangeness  that  was  not  tempered  to  a certain 
peace,  a certain  order.  It  is  his  merit  that  his  pictures 
are  always,  as  almost  no  one  else’s  are,  exquisitely  in 
keeping  throughout  ; yet  we  may  reasonably  regret 
that  the  intensity  which  marks  many  of  the  pieces  in 
his  first  book,  “The  Defence  of  Guenevere,”  died  out 
in  that  first  book,  and  is  not  to  be  found  again  in  his 
work  until  “ The  Story  of  Sigurd.”  He  himself  has  no 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  heroes  and  heroines  when 
once  they  step  outside  the  frame  of  his  picture  ; as  in 
“The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,”  he  leaves  Medea,  her 
deadly  work  done,  telling  us  merely  : 

“ She  came  to  Athens,  and  there  long  did  dwell, 

Whose  after-life  I list  not  here  to  tell.” 

All  the  world’s  a picture  ; and  when  Paris  dies,  crying 
on  Helen, 

“yet  the  sky 

Changed  not  above  his  cast-back  golden  head, 

And  merry  was  the  world  though  he  was  dead.” 

To  read  “ Love  is  Enough,”  or  “ The  Earthly  Paradise,” 
or  “The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,”  is  like  taking 
opium.  One  abandons  oneself  to  it,  and  is  borne  on 
clouds  as  in  a gondola  of  the  air.  Never  was  one  so 
gently  carried  along,  so  imperceptibly,  and  with  so 
luxurious  a motion.  There  is  not  even  enough  sharp- 
ness of  interest,  or  novelty  in  the  progression,  to  jar 
one  on  the  way.  The  only  danger  is  that  weariness 
which  comes  of  over-much  repose. 

And  Morris  at  last  realized  that  danger  ; or,  rather, 
may  be  said  to  have  satiated  himself  with  his  own 
enchantments.  The  early  influences  upon  his  work 
had  been  for  the  most  part  mediaeval,  Chaucer,  the 
Anglo-Norman  romances,  the  new  mediaevalism  of 
Keats  ; and  always  the  Odyssey,  of  which  he  came  to  do 
so  fine  a translation,  so  much  finer  than  his  translation 
of  the  Hineid ; the  simple,  picture-words  oL^Iomer 
being  so  much  nearer  to  him  than  the  jewelled  and 
many-faceted  words  of  Virgil.  His  first  book — which 
invented  a new  movement,  doing  easily,  with  a certain 
appropriate  quaintness,  what  Tennyson  all  his  life  had 
been  trying  to  do — has  all  the  exquisite  trouble  of  his 
first  awakening  to  the  love  of  romance  ; and  he  did  not 
ag'ain  recover  quite  that  naive  thrill  of  delighted  wonder. 
But  all  the  main  body  of  his  work  is  a joyous,  courtly 
art;  its  colour  and  its  sentiment,  even  when  it  deals 
with  classical  stories,  being  purely  mediaeval.  The  new 
influence  begins  to  be  felt  in  “The  Lovers  of  Gudrun,” 
the  last  tale  in  the  third  volume  of  “ The  Earthly  Para- 
dise.” It  is  the  influence  of  the  Northern  Sagas,  which 
took  possession  of  Morris  as  they  took  possession  of 
Wagner,  both  having  passed  through  a period  of  com- 
plete absorption  in  the  knightly  and  romantic  Middie 
Ages,  and  both,  at  the  last,  going  back  to  the  primitive 
antiquity  of  legend,  and  of  Northernlegend.  With  Morris, 
we  feel  that  certain  energies,  latent  in  the  man  from 
the  first,  and,  indeed,  compressed  within  certain  limits, 
by  the  exercise  of  a most  energetic  will,  have  at  last 
been  allowed  free  play.  The  simple,  artificial  English 
of  the  earlier  books  gives  place  to  a new,  and  in  a 
sense  not  less  artificial,  style,  returning  upon  earlier 
English  models,  and  forging  for  itself  monosyllabic 
words  which  are  themselves  energies.  In  “The  Story 
of  Sigurd,”  which  remains  his  masterpiece  of  sustained 
power,  he  goes  sheer  through  civilization,  and  finds  an 
ampler  beauty  shadowed  under  the  dusk  of  the  Gods. 
He  gets  a larger  style,  a style  more  rooted  in  the 
earth,  more  vivid  with  the  impulse  of  nature  ; and  the 
beauty  of  his  writing  is  now  a grave  beauty,  from  which 
all  mere  prettiness  is  clean  consumed  away.  And  now, 
at  last,  he  touches  the  heart ; for  he  sings  of  the 
passions  of  men,  of  the  fierceness  of  love  and  hate,  of 
the  music  of  swords  in  the  day  of  battle.  And  still, 
more  than  ever,  he  is  the  poet  of  beauty  ; for  he  has 
realized  that  in  beauty  there  is  something  more  ele- 
mental than  smiling  lips,  or  the  soft  dropping  of 
tears.  Arthur  Symons. 
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HI.  WITH  THE  NORTH-WEST  WIND. 

AS  we  never  associated  William  Morris  with  fine 
weather,  rather  taking  him  to  be  a pilot  poet 
lent  by  the  Vikings  to  steer  us  from  the  Doldrums  in 
which  we  now  lie  all  becalmed  in  smoke  to  some  Val- 
halla of  his  own  creation  beyond  the  world’s  end,  it 
seemed  appropriate  that,  on  his  burial-day  the  rain 
descended  and  the  wind  blew  half  a gale  from  the 
north-west. 

Amongst  the  many  mysteries  of  enigmatic  England, 
few  have  more  puzzled  me  than  our  attitude  towards 
our  rare  great  men.  No  one  can  say  that  in  our  streets 
they  jostle  other  passengers,  pushing  the  average  man 
into  the  gutter,  which  is  his  own  estate.  Neither  in 
Church  or  State,  or  in  religion,  the  Press,  the  army, 
amongst  the  licensed  victuallers,  or  at  the  Bar,  do  they 
abound. so  much  as  to  take  all  the  profits  of  the  various 
jobs  I have  referred  to  from  their  weaker  brethren. 
It  may  be  that  we  think  them  “ blacklegs,”  working, 
so  to  speak,  for  too  long  hours  at  too  high  pressure  ; 
it  may  be  that  the  Democratic  sentiment,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  and  see  so  little,  thinks  them,  as  Gracchus 
Babeuf  did,  nothing  but  “ aristos  ” sent  by  an  unjust 
God  (himself  a ci-devant)  to  trample  on  us. 

Genius  in  England  is  a thing  accursed,  and  that  it  is 
unpleasing  even  to  the  creator  of  all  Englishmen  is 
manifest  by  the  marked  disapproval  shown  to  it  by 
the  majority  of  the  created.  Therefore,  I take  it  in  the 
future,  as  the  note  has,  so  to  speak,  been  taken  by  the 
show  of  success,  that  we  shall  not  be  called  upon  to 
stand  much  more  of  it. 

So  the  rain  descended,  and  the  north-west  wind  battled 
and  strove  amongst  the  trees  and  chimney-tops, sending 
the  leaves  and  hats  into  the  mud,  making  one  think  upon 
the  fisherfolk,  the  men  aboard  the  ocean  tramps,  the  shep- 
herds in  the  glens  of  Inverness-shire,  upon  the  ranchmen 
out  on  the  open  prairie  riding  round  the  cattle,  and  on 
the  outcasts  of  the  El  Dorado,  crouching  the  livelong 
night  under  some  Christian  bridge  or  philanthropic 
railway  arches. 

I have  a standing  quarrel  with  “ le  grand  capricieux" 
called  Providence,  but  at  a funeral  it  generally  appears 
he  does  his  best  so  to  dispose  the  weather  that  the 
principal  shall  not  regret  the  climate  he  is  leaving. 
Seen  through  the  gloom  at  Paddington,  within  the  station, 
moving  about  like  fish  in  an  aquarium,  were  gathered 
those  whom  England  had  sent  forth  to  pay  respects  to 
the  most  striking  figure  of  our  times. 

Artists  and  authors,  archaeologists,  with  men  of  letters, 
Academicians,  the  pulpit,  stage,  the  Press,  the  states- 
men, craftsmen,  and  artificers,  whether  of  books,  or  of 
pictures,  or  idlers,  all  otherwise  engaged. 

Philanthropists  agog  about  Armenia,  Cuba,  and 
Crete,  spouting  of  Turks  and  infidels  and  foreign 
cruelties,  whilst  he  who  strove  for  years  for  English- 
men lay  in  a railway  waggon. 

The  guilds  were  absent,  with  the  Trades-Unions  and 
the  craftsmen,  the  hammermen,  the  weavers,  match- 
makers, and  those  for  whom  he  worked  and  thought. 

Upon  the  platform  stood  Kropotkin,  and  John  Burns, 
Richards  and  Williams  (of  Tower  Hill),  with  Walter 
Crane,  Burne-Jones,  and  a few  Russian  Nihilists  and 
Polish  Jews. 

Not  that  he  was  forgotten  of  those  with  whom 
he  lived ; for  in  a little  group,  forlorn,  dishevelled, 
and  their  eyes  grown  dim  with  striving  for  the 
coming  of  the  revolution,  stood  his  own  faithful 
house  carles  from  Hammersmith,  and  they  too  followed 
their  master  to  the  end — standing  upon  the  plat- 
form, as  it  were,  upon  the  brink  of  some  new 
country  over  which  they  saw,  but  knew  they  could  not 
enter. 

When  a great  man  dies  in  other  countries,  all  his  last 
wishes  are  disregarded,  even  his  family  shrinks  into 
second  rank,  and  he  becomes  the  property  of  those  who 
in  his  life  flung  mud  at  or  neglected  him.  Outbursts  of 
cant,  oceans  of  snivel,  are  let  loose  upon  his  memory,  so 
that  it  may  be  that  in  this  instance  our  Saxon  stodginess 
preserved  us  from  some  folly  and  bad  taste.  Yet  I would 
have  liked  to  see  a crowd  of  people  in  the  streets,  at 
least  a crowd  of  workmen,  if  but  to  mark  the  absence  of 
the  dead  man’s  fellows.  Thus  moralizing,  the  train 
slipped  from  the  platform  as  a sledge  slips  through  the 


snow,  and  in  the  carriage  I found  myself  seated  between 
some  “comrades.” 

Had  they  been  cultured  folk,  it  is  ten  to  one  the  talk 
had  run  upon  the  colour  of  the  dead  man’s  shirt,  his 
boots,  his  squashy  hat,  and  other  things  as  worthy  of 
attention. 

Bourgeois  et  gens  de  peu,  seated  upon  the  hard 
straight  seats  provided  by  the  thoughtful  company  to 
mark  the  difference  betwixt  the  passengers  it  lives  off 
and  those  it  cringes  to,  we  moralized,  each  in  our 
fashion,  upon  the  man. 

Kindly  but  choleric,  the  verdict  was,  apt.  to  break 
into  fury,  easily  appeased,  large-hearted,  open-handed, 
and  the  “ sort  of  bloke  you  always  could  depend  on,” 
so  said  the  “ comrades,  ” and  it  seemed  to  me  their 
verdict  was  the  one  I should  have  liked  upon  myself. 

So  we  reached  Oxford,  and  found  upon  the  platform 
no  representatives  of  that  old  Trades-Union  there  to 
greet  us,  and  no  undergraduates  to  throng  the  station, 
standing  silently  to  watch  the  poet’s  funeral.  True  it 
was  Long  Vacation  ; but  had  the  body  of  some  Buluwayo 
Burglar  happened  to  pass,  they  all  had  been  there. 
The  ancient  seat  of  pedantry,  where  they  manufacture 
prigs  as  fast  as  butchers  in  Chicago  “hurdle  hogs,” 
was  all  unmoved. 

Sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  self-satisfied  were  dons  and 
masters  and  the  crew  of  those  who,  if  they  chance  once 
in  a century  to  have  a man  of  genius  amongst  them,  are 
all  ashamed  of  him. 

Sleeping  but  stertorous,  the  city  lay  girt  in  its 
throng  of  jerry  buildings,  quite  out  of  touch  with  all 
mankind,  keeping  its  sympathy  for  piffling  commentators 
on  Menander,  a bottler-up  of  learning  for  the  rich  with 
foolish  regulations,  a Laodicea  which  men  like  Morris 
long  ago  cast  from  their  minds  and  mouth. 

So  the  storm  went  with  us  to  Witney,  which  seems 
as  little  altered  as  when  the  saying  was  “ A badger  and 
a Witney  man  you  can  tell  them  by  their  coat.” 
Arrived  at  Lechlade,  for  the  first  time  it  appeared  the 
ceremony  was  fitted  for  the  man. 

No  red-faced  men  in  shabby  black  to  stagger  with  the 
coffin  to  the  hearse,  but  in  their  place  four  countrymen 
in  moleskin  bore  the  body  to  an  open  haycart,  all 
festooned  with  vines,  with  alder,  and  with  bulrushes, 
and  driven  by  a man  who  looked  coeval  with  the  Saxon 
Chronicle.  And  still  the  north-west  wind  bent  trees 
and  bushes,  turning  the  leaves  of  the  bird  maples  back 
upon  their  footstalks,  making  them  look  like  poplars, 
and  the  rain  beat  on  the  straggling  hedges,  the  lurid 
fruit  such  as  only  grow  in  rural  England — the  fruit  of 
privet,  with  ripe  hips  and  haws  ; the  foliage  of  the 
Guelder  roses  hung  on  the  bushes  ; along  the  road  a 
line  of  slabs  of  stone  extended  reminding  one  of 
Portugal ; ragweed  and  loosetrife,  with  rank  hemp 
agrimony,  were  standing  dry  and  dead,  like  reeds 
beside  a lake,  and  in  the  rain  and  wind  the  yokels 
stood  at  the  cross-roads,  or  at  the  openings  of  the 
bridle-paths.  Somehow  they  seemed  to  feel  that  one 
was  gone  who  thought  of  them,  and  our  driver  said, 
“We’ve  lost  a dear  good  friend  in  Master  Morris; 
I’ve  driven  him  myself ’underds  of  miles.”  No  funeral 
carriages,  but  country  flies,  driven  by  red-faced  men  in 
moleskins,  carried  the  mourners,  and  in  a pony  cart  a 
farmer,  with  a face  as  red  as  are  the  bottles  in  a 
chemist’s  window,  brought  up  the  rear,  driving  his 
shaggy  pony  with  the  air  of  one  who  drives  a chariot. 

Through  Lechlade,  with  its  Tudor  church,  its  gabled 
houses  roofed  with  Winsford  slates  all  overgrown  with 
houseleek,  and  with  lichens,  and  with  the  stalks  of 
wallflower  and  valerian  projecting  from  the  chinks, 
we  took  our  way. 

There,  unlike  Oxford,  the  whole  town  was  out,  and  from 
the  diamond-paned  and  bevelled  windows  gazed  children 
in  their  print  dresses  and  sun  bonnets  which  Morris 
must  have  loved.  Then  Farmer  Hobbs’  man  drew  up 
before  the  little  church  which  is  now  rendered  fa.mous 
by  the  description  of  the  most  illustrious  man  who  sleeps 
so  close  to  it.  The  row  of  limes,  flagged  walks,  the 
ample  transept  and  square  porch,  the  row  of  sun-dials 
down  the  wall,  most  with  their  gnomons  lost,  is  known 
to  all  the  world. 

Time  has  dealt  leniently  with  it,  and  the  Puritans 
have  stayed  their  fury  at  the  little  cross  upon  the 
tower. 
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Inside  the  church  was  decorated  for  a harvest 
festival,  the  lamps  all  wreathed  with  ears  of  oats  and 
barley,  whilst  round  the  font  and  in  the  porch  lay 
pumpkins,  carrots,  and  sheaves  of  corn — a harvest 
festival  such  as  he  himself  perhaps  had  planned, 
not  thinking  he  himself  would  be  the  chiefest  first- 
fruit. 

Standing  amongst  the  wet  grass  of  the  graves, 
artists  and  Socialists,  with  friends,  relations,  and  the 
casual  spectators,  a group  of  yokels  faced  us,  gaping 
at  nothing,  after  the  fashion  of  themselves  and  of  their 
animals.  And  then  I fancied  for  a moment  that  the 
strong  oak  coffin,  with  its  wrought-iron  handles  and 
pall  of  Anatolia  velvet,  was  opened,  and  I saw  the 
waxen  face  and  features  of  the  dead  man  circled  by  his 
beard,  and  in  his  shroud  his  hands  upon  his  breast, 
looking  like  some  old  Viking  in  his  sleep,  beside  the 
body  of  his  favourite  horse,  at  the  opening  of  some 
mound  beside  the  sea  in  Scandinavia. 

So  dust  to  dust  fell  idly  on  my  ears,  and  in  its  stead 
a vision  of  the  England  which  he  dreamed  of  filled  my 
mind.  The  little  church  grew  brighter,  looking  as 
it  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  a fuller  faith  embodied 
in  an  ampler  ritual. 

John  Ball  stood  by  the  grave,  with  him  a band  of 
archers  all  in  Lincoln  green,  birds  twittered  in  the  trees, 
and  in  the  air  the  scent  of  apple-blossom  and  white 
hawthorn  hung.  All  was  much  fairer  than  I had  ever 
seen  the  country  look,  fair  with  a fairness  that  was  never 
seen  in  England  but  by  the  poet,  and  yet  a fairness 
with  which  he  laboured  to  endue  it.  Once  more  the 
mist  descended,  and  my  sight  grew  dimmer  ; the  Eng- 
land of  the  Fellowship  was  gone,  John  Ball  had 
vanished,  and  with  him  the  archers,  and  in  their  place 
remained  the  knot  of  countrymen,  plough-galled  and 
bent  with  toil  ; the  little  church  turned  greyer,  as  if  a 
reformation  had  passed  over  it.  I looked  again,  the 
bluff  bold  kindly  face  had  faded  into  the  north-west 
wind.  R.  B.  Cunninghame-Graham. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  FOREIGN 
COMPETITION. 

RATHER  more  than  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction 
made  its  principal  Report.  Many  of  its  recommenda- 
tions have  in  effect,  though  with  modifications,  been 
carried  out,  and  large  sums  of  public  money — much 
larger  than  the  Report  contemplated — have  been 
devoted  to  some  branches  of  Technical  Education. 
The  means  of  instruction  for  artisans  in  the  elements 
of  physical  science,  which  already  in  1884  were  more 
widely  diffused  in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  have 
been  still  further  extended  and  improved,  and  institu- 
tions, more  or  less  perfect,  for  secondary  instruction  in 
science  applied  to  industry  have  also  been  created  or 
strengthened  in  most  of  our  great  manufacturing 
centres.  So  far  as  information  has  reached  this 
country,  our  progress  in  these  directions — that  is,  in 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Technical  Instruction — has 
been  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  any  Continental 
State  ; but  on  this  subject  we  shall  look  forward  with 
interest  to  the  inquiries  which  are  just  now  being 
carried  on  abroad  by  several  gentlemen  who  were 
members  of  the  Technical  Commission.  One  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  the  direction  of  improved 
Technical  Education  emanating  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  was  the  condition  imposed  a year  or 
two  ago  on  “ organized  Science  Day  Schools,”  in  order 
to  obtain  recognition  as  such,  and  a public  grant,  that 
their  curriculum  must  include  literary  side  by  side  with 
technical  instruction.  The  wonder  is  that  people  were 
so  slow  in  realizing  the  fact  that  sound  instruction, 
however  elementary,  in  science  demands  for  its 
assimilation  a not  inconsiderable  degree  of  general 
mental  cultivation.  Drawing  is  now  required  to  be 
taught  to  boys  in  all  public  elementary  schools,  under 
the  disadvantage,  however,  that  many  of  the  school 
teachers  themselves  are  still  scarcely  competent  to  give 
the  instruction,  and  for  this  reason,  amongst  the 
various  applications  of  the  Customs  and  the  Excise 
grant  by  county  authorities,  there  is  none  more 
desirable  or  effective  than  the  aid  which  has  been  given 
to  the  instruction  of  elementary  teachers  in  drawing. 


If  industrial  supremacy  could  be  maintained  or 
strengthened  simply  by  providing  means  for  the  techni- 
cal instruction  of  our  artisans,  and  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  lower  middle  industrial  ranks,  that  supremacy 
should  be  assured  to  us  beyond  a doubt.  In  the  higher 
grades  of  technical  instruction  appropriate  to  the  owners 
and  managers  of  works  there  has  also  been  considerable, 
though  perhaps  not  equal,  progress.  It  is  true  that  in 
our  older  Universities  natural  science  does  not  occupy 
the  rank  assigned  to  it  in  those  of  Germany,  but  the 
colleges  of  theVictoria  University,  of  that  of  Durham, 
the  Central  School  of  the  City  Guilds,  University 
College,  King’s  College,  and  in  a somewhat  lesser 
degree  several  of  the  new  provincial  colleges,  which 
would  well  repay  more  liberal  aid  from  the  Government, 
all  these  have  competent,  and  in  many  cases  eminent, 
professors  and  fairly  equipped  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories.  It  is  impossible  also  to  read  the  Trans- 
actions of  such  bodies  as  the  Institutions  of  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  Naval  Architects,  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  without  perceiving  that 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  investigation  and  the  application 
of  scientific  methods  to  their  respective  professions 
have  made  very  great  progress  of  late  years.  There 
are  few  large  industrial  concerns  in  which  operations 
dependent  on  metallurgical,  chemical,  or  electrical 
science  are  carried  on  where  competent  men  trained  in 
those  sciences  are  not  employed.  Though  in  some 
few  departments  of  chemical  manufacture,  as  for 
instance  in  that  of  dye  stuffs,  there  is  more  systematic 
and  continuous  research  in  Germany  than  in  this 
country,  it  cannot  admit  of  a doubt  that,  speaking 
generally,  at  least  as  much  is  being  done  at  home  in 
the  application  of  science  to  industry  as  on  the  Continent 
or  in  the  United  States. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  less  certain  is  that 
every  civilized  nation  is  developing  to  the  utmost  its 
natural  resources,  many  of  which  were  lying  fallow  in 
other  countries,  whilst  our  own  had  already  for  a long 
period  been  fully  utilized.  One  instance  may  be  given 
as  an  example — namely,  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
iron  industry  in  the  United  States.  Pittsburg,  for  the 
production  of  crude  iron,  has  at  its  doors  a coal-field 
which,  by  rude  methods,  supplies  mineral  fuel  at  little 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  that  of  Durham  or  South 
Wales,  and  converts  that  crude  iron  into  steel  by  means 
of  natural  gas  ; and  Pittsburg  itself  has  now  to  contend 
with  the  competition  of  ironworks  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  enormous  supplies  of  cheaply  worked 
ores  are  found  in  proximity  to  abundant  fuel.  It  need 
not  surprise  us,  therefore,  if  we  should  find  the  Ameri- 
cans supplying  rails  to  Canada,  to  South  America,  and 
the  East  ; in  fact,  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
the  American  rolling-mills  are  making  a determined 
effort  to  secure  the  contracts  for  rails  of  the  Japanese 
railways,  to  which  they  have  already  sent  locomotives  ; 
which  latter,  however,  the  Japanese  have  already  begun 
to  manufacture  themselves,  and  in  which  we  may  some 
day  meet  with  Japan  as  a competitor  in  China.  For 
transportation  by  sea  our  natural  position  is  unrivalled, 
and  we  may  hope  that  for  many  years  to  come  we  shall 
be  the  great  carriers  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time, 
the  stringent  legislation  for  protecting  the  lives  of  our 
sailors,  very  properly  enacted  of  late  years,  has  rendered 
competition  with  the  Northern  nations  more  difficult  ; 
and  the  modern,  thoroughly  equipped,  and  extensive 
docks  of  the  ports  of  Antwerp  and  Hamburg  have 
hitherto  been  free  from  such  labour  troubles  as  dis- 
organized the  shipping  trade  of  London  and  Hull  within 
the  last  few  years. 

Cheap  railway  transport,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
advantage  possessed  in  a greater  degree  by  some  of 
our  rivals  than  by  ourselves.  For  mineral  and  other 
heavy  traffic  the  enormous  American  trucks,  each  carry- 
ing thirty  tons,  render  possible  rates  of  carriage  unheard 
of  for  cheapness  in  this  country,  and  it  has  been  stated 
by  experts — with  what  truth  would  of  course  require 
careful  investigation — that  for  the  transport  of  such 
traffic  the  British  railway  companies  would  be  quickly 
reimbursed  if  they  would  make  a bonfire  of  their 
waggons,  the  “ tare  ” of  which  is  so  considerable  com- 
pared with  the  useful  weight  transported.  For  less 
heavy  goods,  such  as  hardware,  the  German  and  Belgian 
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railways  are  affording  transport  for  exportation  at  rates 
far  below  those  of  our  own  lines.  In  this  connexion 
the  continuity  of  the  Continental  lines,  especially  of 
those  between  countries  north  and  south  of  the  Alps, 
has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  Continental  manu- 
facturers. Comparatively  little  expense  is  incurred  in 
packing  goods  conveyed  without  transshipment  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer,  as  compared  with  that 
rendered  necessary  if  they  have  first  to  be  carried  to  the 
shipping  port,  there  put  on  board,  landed  at  a foreign 
port,  and  again  conveyed  by  railway.  Our  manufac- 
turers of  valuable  articles  would  by  this  time  have  been 
less  heavily  handicapped  in  this  respect  if  our  unaccount- 
able fear  of  invasion  had  not  prevented  the  construction 
of  Sir  Edward  Watkin’s  Channel  tunnel. 

Disregard  of  the  peculiar  wants,  of  the  fancies  if  you 
like,  of  foreign  and  colonial  buyers  reported  by  our 
consular  agents,  and  exemplified  by  the  collections 
shown  at  the  offices  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, unwillingness  in  some  cases  of  workmen  to  pro- 
duce new  forms  except  at  exorbitant  wages,  and  other 
apparently  trifling  causes,  have  in  the  aggregate  done 
great  injury  to  our  trade  even  with  our  colonies  and 
with  countries  in  which  we  have  not  to  contend  with 
hostile  tariffs.  To  discuss  the  difficulties  of  our  export 
trade  thoroughly  would  demand  not  a newspaper 
article  but  a treatise.  But  there  is  one  topic  which 
must  not  be  omitted  even  in  a superficial  review  like 
the  present,  and  it  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of 
education — not  technical,  but  general.  We  have  com- 
paratively few,  as  yet,  in  this  country  of  the  cheap 
secondary  day  schools  found  in  every  small  town  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  in  which  the  commercial 
clerks  and  travellers  receive  their  education,  including 
instruction  in  modern  languages.  It  is  not  easy  for 
English  manufacturers  to  meet  with  commercial 
travellers  having  a colloquial  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages of  foreign  countries  ; and  if  they  engage 
foreigners  they  run  the  risk  of  the  connexions  ac- 
quired at  their  expense  being  quickly  transferred  to 
their  foreign  rivals. 

The  whole  subject  of  foreign  competition  is  most 
complex,  and  would  well  deserve  and  repay  an  inquiry 
by  competent  investigators,  analogous  to  that  which 
was  directed  in  1881-83  to  one  important  division — 
namely,  that  of  Technical  Education. 

In  the  meantime  some  consolation  may  be  derived 
from  the  following  figures,  which  tend  to  show  that  our 
condition  is  not  so  desperate  as  some  people  imagine. 
In  the  eight  months  of  the  present  year,  it  is  true,  we  im- 
ported manufactured  articles  to  the  value  0^54,000,000, 
a value  which  included  freight  paid  mainly  to  British 
ships  ; but  a very  large  proportion  of  these  imports  was 
simply  received  for  re-exportation.  On  the  other  hand 
we  exported  during  the  same  months  articles  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  to  the  value  of  ^141,000,000,  on 
which  freight  will  still  be  payable,  chiefly  to  our  ship- 
ping, by  the  countries  to  which  they  are  exported. 

B.  Samuelson. 

PHEASANT-SHOOTING. 

TDHEASANT-SHOOTING  proper — that  is,  the  sys- 
-L  tematic  shooting  of  big  coverts — nowadays  only 
begins  with  November,  by  which  time  the  trees,  thanks 
to  frost  and  gales,  have  been  unmasked  of  their  foliage, 
and  large  woodlands  can  be  properly  dealt  with.  Yet 
the  popular  theory  that  pheasant-shooting  springs  into 
a full-fledged  existence  with  October  dies  very  hard, 
and  a perusal  of  much  contemporary  literature  still 
conveys  the  idea  that  crowds  of  guns  and  beaters  issue 
forth  punctually  on  the  first  of  this  month  and  slay 
thousands  of  the  handsomest  of  English  game-birds. 
That  idea  is,  of  course,  a relic  of  the  times  when  old- 
fashioned  sportsmen,  armed  with  long-barrelled  flint- 
lock guns,  went  out  in  the  early  hours  of  the  first 
morning  in  October,  accompanied  by  springer  or  cocker 
spaniels,  and  proceeded  to  inaugurate  a state  of  war 
upon  Phasianus  colchicus.  These  ancestors  of  ours 
were,  by  the  way,  men  of  far  simpler  habit  and  more 
modest  desires  than  gunners  of  the  present  time.  If, 
at  the  end  of  a hard  day’s  walking  in  the  crisp  autumn 
air,  two  or  three  guns  managed  to  amass  a bag  of  ten 
or  fifteen  brace  of  pheasants,  they  were  well  content. 


Sometimes,  instead  of  the  spaniels,  the  men  of  the 
flint  lock  and  percussion  period  employed  an  old, 
knowing  pointer,  who,  at  the  word  of  command,  would 
run  forward,  break  his  point,  and  put  the  pheasants  to 
flight  before  they  could  run  out  of  shot.  Sometimes 
this  office  was  even  performed  by  a Newfoundland  dog. 

But,  although  the  full  pomp  and  panoply  of  pheasant- 
shooting is  not  nowadays  apparent  until  November, 
there  is  still  something  to  be  done  in  October.  Boundary- 
shooting, driving  outlying  birds  in  the  direction  of  the 
big  coverts,  and  picking  up  wild-bred  birds  in  rough, 
outlying  places,  all  require  attention.  The  bags  made 
during  these  early  operations  are  not— measured  by  the 
standard  of  modern  pheasant-shooting — very  important, 
it  is  true  ; yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  twenty  or 
thirty  brace  of  pheasants,  besides  partridges,  hares, 
and  rabbits,  gathered  during  an  October  day  spent  in 
this  fashion  do  not  often  afford  as  much  real  pleasure 
as  a big  day  at  a fashionable  pheasant-shoot  in  Novem- 
ber or  December.  In  getting  abroad  during  the 
glorious  days  often  to  be  met  with  in  October,  our 
ancestors  certainly  had  the  better  of  those  modern 
sportsmen  who  seldom  put  up  a gun  at  the  pheasant 
until  the  splendour  of  autumn  has  vanished  and  not  a 
leaf  hangs  upon  the  tree. 

Although  the  pheasant  was  not  originally  indigenous 
to  Great  Britain,  its  antiquity  is  far  more  respectable 
than  most  people  imagine.  Even  in  Saxon  times  there 
is  mention  of  these  game-birds,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  pheasants  can  date  their  origiri  in  these 
islands  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation. 
Phasianus  colchicus  can  therefore  show  a period  of 
acclimatization  in  England  of  a thousand  years,  a period 
respectable  enough,  surely,  to  warrant  him  the  title  of 
a British  bird.  This  pheasant  seems  to  have  been 
anciently  procured  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the 
river  Phasis  (from  which  obviously  it  took  its  name)  in 
Asia  Minor.  From  Roman  times  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  the  old  English  pheasant,  as 
one  may  call  it,  maintained  its  original  strain  pure  and 
undiluted  by  any  foreign  element.  At  this  time  various 
proprietors  began  to  introduce  the  Chinese  or  ring- 
necked pheasant  upon  their  estates.  And  so  rapidly 
and  completely  has  the  ring-necked  pheasant  blended 
and  inter-bred  with  Phasianus  colchicus  that  it  is  now  a 
very  rare  thing  indeed  to  find  a really  representative 
specimen  of  the  old  ringless  English  pheasant.  If  the 
observer  will  look  closely  at  the  bag  made  upon  any 
big  estate  at  the  end  of  a heavy  day,  or  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  rows  of  cock  pheasants  hanging  in  a poul- 
terer’s shop,  he  will  realize  how  completely  the  Chinese 
pheasant,  introduced  only  within  the  last  hundred  years 
or  so,  has  imprinted  his  characteristics  upon  the  old 
stock.  The  white  ring,  which  distinguishes  the  new 
blood,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  found  completely 
lacking. 

It  has  been  computed  by  careful  observers  that  from 
320,000  to  350,000  head  of  pheasants  are  annually  shot 
during  the  season.  That  total  represents,  of  course, 
an  infinitude  of  systematic  care  and  preparation  during 
the  period  when  the  birds  are  being  reared,  as  well  as 
of  very  accurate  shooting  when  the  pheasants  are 
“ shown,”  and  a big  day  is  brought  to  a conclusion. 
The  business  of  pheasant-rearing  alone  is,  nowadays, 
as  a visit  to  any  large  estate  will  easily  demonstrate,  a 
complete  art  and  industry  in  itself.  Yet  the  most  acute 
and  careful  keeper,  with  every  appliance  at  his  hand 
that  wealth  can.  provide  and  experience  suggest,  has  by 
no  means  an  easy  or  unvexed  time  of  it.  Even  from 
the  most  carefully  selected  eggs  he  cannot  rely  upon 
showing  to  the  guns  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  birds 
from  the  eggs  collected.  In  the  industry  of  pheasant- 
rearing and  the  business  of  providing  for  shooting 
days,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  cavil  at 
pheasant-shooters  of  the  present  time,  large  numbers 
of  working-men  are  employed,  who  might  otherwise 
find  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in  earning  a living,  and 
very  considerable  sums  are  distributed  in  wages. 
Again,  the  industries  of  gunmaking  and  shot  and 
powder  manufacture  employ  very  large  numbers  of  the 
wage-earning  classes.  From  1865  to  the  present  time 
the  increase  in  the  wages  and  expenses  account  on 
large  pheasant-shooting  estates  has  been  immense.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  vast  increase  in  pheasants  has  to  a 
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considerable  extent  eased  the  pocket  of  the  shooter  and 
preserver.  In  the  year  1883,  for  instance,  in  a single 
week  the  bagof  pheasants  at  Croxteth  Park  (Lord  Sefton’s) 
amounted  to  6,036  head.  In  addition  to  this  huge  total, 
1,059  hares,  as  well  as  other  game,  were  shot.  But, 
besides  the  increase  in  the  distribution  of  wages,  in 
countrysides  where  pheasants  are  largely  preserved,  it 
ought ” to  be  acknowledged,  to  the  credit  of  the 
pheasant-rearer,  that  an  excellent,  abundant,  and 
reasonably  cheap  article  of  food  is  nowadays  put  upon 
the  market.  A pheasant  is  at  least  as  good  a table- 
bird  as  the  domestic  fowl,  and  a brace  of  these  birds  at, 
say,  5$.  6 d.  provides  a meal  at  scarcely  a higher  cost 
than  a couple  of  good  chickens. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
there  is  some  danger  of  pheasant-shooting  being  over- 
done. The  pastime — sport,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the 
word,  it  can  scarcely  be  called — is  becoming  yearly 
more  and  more  encompassed  with  luxury,  and  there 
seems  some  danger  of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
merely  rich.  No  one  can  have  failed  to  note  that 
among  the  nouveatix  riches  pheasant-shooting  is  eagerly 
seized  upon  as  an  easy  means  of  attracting  desirable 
acquaintances. 

A certain  class  of  pheasant-breeder  often  exhibits  the 
grossest  selfishness,  especially  in  his  relations  with 
the  time-honoured  sport  of  fox-hunting.  The  mere 
piling  up  of  enormous  bags  is  not  in  itself  a criterion  of 
woodcraft^  endurance,  or  hardihood,  qualities  which  in 
the  old  days  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sports- 
man. A man  may  be  a good  performer  at  pheasants, 
as  he  may  be  at  pigeons,  and  yet  he  may  be  utterly 
incapable  of  vaulting  a gate,  or  sitting  a horse  over  a 
fence,  or  walking  ten  miles  over  a rough  country. 

As  for  the  pheasants  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  state 
of  semi-domestication  in  which,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  their  existence,  the  great  proportion  of  them  are  now 
reared,  it  seems  impossible  to  eradicate  from  them  that 
natural  wildness  which  they  have  inherited  from  a long 
line  of  ancestors.  Once  really  a denizen  of  the  wood- 
lands the  pheasant  quickly  resumes  his  ancient  wariness 
and  wildness,  and  becomes  as  real  a game-bird  as  the 
partridge  or  grouse. 

As  a mere  ornament  to  the  countryside,  the  pheasant 
stands  alone.  Few  of  us  would  care  to  see  this 
magnificent  game-bird  ruthlessly  banished  from  covert 
and  woodland.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  as  a 
test  of  shooting  skill,  the  pheasant,  properly  “shown,” 
is  supreme.  The  man  who  can  neatly  pull  down  a 
rocketer,  as  it  streams  well  over  the  trees  upon  a winter 
or  autumnal  gale,  must  be  a first-rate  performer  with 
the  shot-gun,  even  if  he  be  not  possessed  of  those 
other  qualities  so  dear  to  the  older  generation  of 
sportsmen. 

“ THE  ROSE  OF  SHARON  ” AT  NORWICH 
FESTIVAL. 

NORWICH  will  scarcely  be  pleased  to  learn  that  I 
am  scarcely  pleased  with  Norwich.  Probably 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  publication  of  this 
article  the  local  Press  will  say  that  as  I am  a low  person 
of  extraordinary  “ inventive  malignity,”  the  local  Mayor 
must  straightway  call  a public  meeting  to  discuss  the 
question  of  proceeding  against  me  and  my  Editor  for 
criminal  libel  for  the  purpose  of  proving  me  so  very 
insignificant  a personage  that  no  one  takes  the 
slightest  notice  of  anything  that  appears  in  my  columns. 
Of  course  this  conjecture  maybe  a mistake,  but  it  is  based 
upon  sundry  paragraphs  which  appeared  in  the  West- 
country  papers  after  one  of  my  articles  told  the  truth 
about  the  Gloucester  musical  festival  of  last  year  ; and 
since  the  truth  about  Norwich  is  infinitely  worse  than 
the  truth  about  Gloucester,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Press  of  Gloucester  will  not  be 
allowed  to  beat  the  Press  of  Norwich.  But  I beg 
Norwich  to  keep  cool  and  remember  that  I by  no 
means  claim  general  infallibility,  though  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  as  in  every  particular  case,  I believe 
myself  to  be  infallibly  right.  And  Norwich  is  welcome 
to  make  the  best  use  it  can  of  the  fact  that — for 
reasons  presently  to  be  stated— I have  only  been  in 
Norwich  for  eight  hours  and  attended  only  one  of  the 
seven  concerts  of  its  festival. 


I went  to  Norwich  chiefly  to  hear  Mackenzie’s  “ Rose 
of  Sharon  ” — a work  which  I have  not  heard  since  its  pro- 
duction twelve  years  ago,  and  one  which  possesses  many 
interests  for  me.  First  of  all  it  has  a peculiar  historical 
significance.  The  future  historian  of  music  will  cer- 
tainly be  puzzled  to  know  how  it  happened  that  the 
appearanqe  of  an  essentially  French  oratorio — French 
in  conception,  in  execution  still  more  French — served 
as  the  signal  of  the  coming  of  an  unnumbered  host  of 
English  works,  how  a French  oratorio  came  to  be  the  har- 
binger of  an  English  spring.  Gounod’s  “ Redemption” 
was  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Birmingham  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  since,  and  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the 
publishers’  lists  for  the  period  immediately  following. 
In  the  former  you  will  find  few  cantatas,  oratorios  or 
orchestral  works — the  latter  are  full  of  orchestral  works, 
oratorios  and  cantatas,  and  chiefly  cantatas.  And  this 
preponderance  of  cantatas  tells  a tale.  Not  many 
years  before  that  epoch-making  performance  of  the 
“Redemption,”  it  had,  curiously  enough,  occurred  to 
some  of  our  less  insular  English  musicians  that  music 
here  was  in  anything  but  a healthy  state.  Other  people 
had  seen  this  fact  before  ; but  it  was  about  this 
time  that  musicians  began  to  see  it.  Italian  opera  of 
the  dreariest  kind  was  the  only  opera  we  had  ; old- 
fashioned  oratorios  written  by  pedants,  and  still  more 
terrible  imitations  of  these  written  by  duller  pedants, 
were  all  we  had  in  the  way  of  choral  music ; for 
orchestral  music  there  were  the  noble  symphonies  of 
the  late  Cusins,  or  if  these  did  not  satisfy  you,  the  pro- 
founder works  of  Sullivan.  Just  before  the  eighties 
then,  our  musicians  saw  where  they  were,  and  began 
to  look  around  them  for  an  escape  from  the  slough 
of  despond.  But  on  no  side  could  they  see  an 
opening.  Opera,  serious  opera,  seemed  out  of  the 
question  ; if  they  tried  symphony  they  could  only 
imitate  what  had  already  been  achieved ; if  they 
went  after  oratorio  they  could  only  do  what  had  oft 
been  done  before  better  than  they  could  do  it.  Yet 
the  tendency  was  towards  oratorio,  for  oratorio  is  the 
form  that  the  English  might  be  expected  to  pay  for, 
and  with  a very  sincere  desire  to  create  an  English 
art  our  composers  managed  to  combine  a very  fervent 
ambition  to  make  an  English  fortune.  And  just  at  this 
crucial  moment  the  “ Redemption  ” appeared.  It  is  not 
a great  artistic  achievement,  but  compare  it  with  the 
noble  dimensions  of  the  Macfarren  oratorio  and  you 
will  see  that  not  only  did  it  possess  a degree  of  beauty 
and  inspiration^,  which  raised  it  immeasurably  above 
the  doctor’s  music  of  our  Englishman,  but  that  it 
was,  in  form  and  intention  at  least,  to  a startling  extent 
original  and  novel.  It  exploded  like  a bomb  amongst 
the  dusty  traditions  of  English  music,  scattering  them 
to  the  proverbial  winds.  For  though  our  lower  middle- 
classes  held  by  their  oratorio,  yet  having  once  had 
it  in  a form  stimulating,  moving,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  go  back  to  the  insufferably  dreary, 
nerveless,  Macfarren  oratorio:  the  - Macfarren  oratorio 
was  stamped  as  hopelessly  old-fashioned  on  the  memo- 
rable day  of  the  production  of  the  “ Redemption.” 
It  made  English  audiences  impatient  of  the  old  order 
of  music  ; and  it  prepared  them  to  listen  with  pa- 
tience to  a newer  order.  Further,  it  not  only  created 
in  this  way  a demand  for  a less  dreary  mode  of  music, 
a music  built  after  a less  threadbare  tradition,  but 
showed  our  native  composers  how  they  might  make 
music  which,  if  it  was  not  actually  fresh,  yet  had  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  freshness.  To  do  our 
composers  justice,  they  took  advantage  of  Gounod’s 
hint  without  delay.  The  dramatic  oratorio  : that,  clearly, 
was  the  form  of  the  future — at  least  of  the  immediate 
future  ; and  one  dramatic  oratorio  after  another  was 
turned  out  in  hot  haste.  Then  the  more  astute 
musicians,  finding  the  Bible  an  overworked  field,  took 
up  “profane”  stories  and  wrote  “profane”  music  for 
them.  And  at  first  this  step  was  an  immense  success  ; 
for  the  smaller  choral  societies  of  the  country  sopped 
up  the  new  works  as  fast  as  they  could  be  written. 

One  of  the  first  in  the  newly  opened  field  was  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  then  plain  Mr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie. 
He  had  tried  the  profane  line  in  “Jason  ” and  it  was 
not  a success  ; he  had  tried  the  operatic  line  in  “ Co- 
lomba  ” and  it  was  a half-success  ; and  when  he  tried 
the  sacred  line  in  “The  Rose  of  Sharon  ” it  was  an 
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immediate  and  huge  success.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely 
fair  to  call  it  a sacred  work,  for  though  the  story  is 
taken  from  the  “ Song  of  Solomon  ” it  is  treated  in 
frankly  secular  and  indeed  entirely  operatic  fashion, 
and  is  hopelessly  out  of  place  in  a sacred  building. 
The  libretto  is  one  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett’s  master- 
pieces, evolved  out  of  slight  material.  The  Sulamite 
is  with  her  companions  and  her  lover  in  the  fields  when 
Solomon  comes  up,  and,  protesting  that  he  is  violently 
smitten  with  her  charms,  carries  her  off.  He  makes 
strictly  proper  proposals  to  her  and  a contingent  of  his 
waiting  women  tell  her  of  the  advantages  that  will 
accrue  to  herself,  Solomon  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Israel 
if  she  will  be  a consenting  party  ; but  she  remains  ob- 
stinately faithful  to  her  Beloved,  and  is  eventually  dis- 
missed as  a hopeless  case.  In  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  work  Mr.  Bennett  alluded  to  the  “ para- 
bolic significance  ” of  the  story,  which  he  said  was 
indicated  by  a prologue  and  an  epilogue.  But  this  I 
take  leave  to  call  unpleasant  hypocrisy,  for  the  prologue 
is  nothing  more  than  an  unsupported  statement  that 
the  story  of  the  Sulamite  “is  a great  mystery,”  while 
the  epilogue  (which  is  never  sung  and  is,  I believe, 
omitted  from  the  later  editions)  is  merely  to  the  effect 
that  he  who  overcometh  shall  eat  of  the  tree  of  life, 
which  is  singularly  incongruous  with  Solomon’s  plainly 
expressed  emotions  and  the  Sulamite’s  declaration  that 
her  desire  is  unto  her  Beloved.  In  some  other  respects 
the  libretto  is  a little  ludicrous.  For  instance,  when 
The  Beloved,  under  the  Sulamite’s  window,  asks  to  hear 
her  voice,  the  poor  young  lady  is  made  to  sing 
“ We  will  take  the  little  foxes  that  ravage  the 
vines,”  though  whether  she  proposes  to  set  fire  to 
their  tails,  as  Samson  did,  does  not  transpire,  for  The 
Beloved  breaks  in  with  “ ’Tis  her  voice,”  as  if  the 
choice  of  subject  was  immediately  convincing.  That 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  should  gravely  have  set  this 
scene  makes  me  wonder  whether  he  has  any  sense  of 
humour.  At  all  events,  if  a “ comic”  opera  of  his  is 
to  be  produced  shortly,  I hope  he  will  first  submit  it 
to  a humorous  expert  and  get  an  authoritative  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  really  contains  any  comedy.  But 
despite  such  lapses,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  here 
created  a work  of  art  of  distinct  importance  in  the 
history  of  English  music.  I deliberately  place  “The 
Rose  of  Sharon”  above  old  Haydn’s  stale  “ Creation  ” 
and  far  above  the  mawkish  and  tedious  “Elijah.” 
The  music  is  spontaneous  and  full  of  life  and  light 
and  colour  ; some  of  the  melodies  possess  a measure 
of  beauty,  and  the  choral  writing  is  beyond  any- 
thing attempted  by  an  Englishman  (saving  our  great 
Purcell,  of  course).  I am  quite  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  tunes  are  almost  without  exception  of  the 
instrumental  order,  and  that  the  Sulamite’s  rather  too 
incessant  exclamation  “ My  Beloved  is  mine”  reminds 
one  of  the  crowingof  a bantam  ; but  neither  Beethoven 
nor  Purcell  was  ever  vocal,  and  other  and  greater 
composers  than  Mackenzie  have  made  the  mistake  of 
over-using  an  undignified  phrase.  Some  of  the  best 
things  are  of  course  those  which  render  “The  Rose  of 
Sharon  ” unfit  for  performance  in  a cathedral — Solomon’s 
love-songs  ; for  the  truth  is  that  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie has  permitted  the  monarch  to  dwell  a little  too 
lengthily  upon  the  physical  charms  of  the  Sulamite 
and  the  music  is  distinctly  of  the  erotic  order.  In  fact  it 
is  surprising  that  moral  critics — such  as  Mr.  Bennett 
himself  or  the  late  Mr.  Hueffer — never  found  in  these 
portions  indications  of  a peculiar  love  of  nastiness  on  Sir 
Alexander’s  part.  The  very  finest  things  are  the  ‘ ‘ Sleep  ” 
movement  and  the  chorus  “Arise,  O Lord” — the  latter 
a grander  piece  of  choral  writing  than  anything  in 
“ Elijah  ” ; but  indeed  there  is  little  in  the  work  which 
is  not  of  a high  order.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  is  the 
only  one  of  our  modern  Englishmen  who  ever  had  a 
distinct  note,  a style  and  manner,  of  his  own  ; and  a con- 
templation of  “ The  Rose  of  Sharon  ” makes  one  bitterly 
angry  that  so  gifted  a man  should  have  been  compelled 
for  the  sake  of  500  a year  to  bury  himself  and  his 
gifts  in  the  dust  and  dirt  of  a music  school.  I declare  that 
if  I had  had  any  income  at  all  ten  years  ago,  which  I 
had  not,  I would  have  halved  it  with  Sir  Alexander  to 
save  him  from  such  a fate. 

It  was  to  hear  this  work,  always  a favourite  of  mine, 
that  I rose  earlier  than  I generally  go  to  bed  and  caught 
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the  first  Norwich  train,  anticipating  a performance  at 
least  equal  to  anything  heard  last  year  at  Gloucester. 
Having  every  desire  to  state  the  case  against  Norwich 
as  lightly  as  possible  I will  admit  that  there  were  many 
reasons  why  the  performance  would  have  been  some- 
thing of  a disappointment,  even  had  the  singing  been 
better  than  it  was.  The  audience  had  come  to  see 
the  Royalties  and  not  to  hear  the  music,  and  sat  in 
what  seemed  a sullen  silence,  but  was  nothing  more  than 
concentration  on  one  object,  even  after  Mrs.  Fisk  had 
given  us  someof  the  finest  singing  she  has  ever  done ; and 
the  result  was  a resistless  and  all-pervading  depression. 
Again,  there  is  one  potent  reason  why  the  work  itself, 
so  popular  when  produced  at  Norwich  twelve  years  ago, 
should  be  considerably  less  popular  now.  Then,  coming 
when  the  “ Redemption  ” was  a very  advanced  work,  it 
appeared  extraordinarily  lively,  energetic,  brilliant — now, 
coming  when  Wagner’s  music  is  accepted  by  all  civilized 
people,  it  appears  a little  tame  and  safe  and  careful — a 
little  too  fastidious  and  gentlemanly  in  its  workmanship. 
Sooner  or  later  all  good  work  goes  through  a period  of 
neglect;  and  “The  Rose  of  Sharon”  is  already  in  the 
shadow.  Had  it  possessed  a little  more  strength,  the 
coming  of  Wagner  in  England  would  not  have  driven  it 
from  the  field  quite  so  easily  : it  might  have  held  its 
own  at  least  as  well  as  “ Elijah  ” or  “ St.  Paul.”  But, 
as  I say,  to  the  average  careless  listener  it  seems  a 
trifle  tame  : its  beauty  is  missed  while  what  it  wants  in 
sheer  strength  is  keenly  felt.  When  it  is  revived  some 
years  hence,  the  beauty  will  be  felt  and  the  absence  of 
Wagner’s  strength  taken  for  granted  and  allowed  for, 
and  it  will  then  become  popular  once  again  ; but  until 
that  time  arrives  only  a conductor  who  wishes  to 
land  his  choral  society  in  the  bankruptcy  court  will 
venture  on  a performance  of  it.  To  me  the  re- 
ception at  Norwich  seemed  cool  in  the  extreme,  though 
what  appeared  coolness  to  me  may  possibly  be  considered 
enthusiasm  by  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  Norwich  audiences.  But  even  when  all  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  present  unpopularity  of  “The  Rose 
of  Sharon,”  that  coolness  was  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  wretchedness  of  the  choral  singing.  The  Norwich 
singing  was  in  every  respect  the  worst  I have  ever 
heard.  The  trebles  and  tenors  were  pitiably  feeble  and 
thin — were,  in  fact,  quite  inaudible  in  some  of  the  finest 
choruses  ; and  while  the  altos  were  fair,  the  basses 
were  (say)  two  hundred  times  too  loud,  only  occasionally 
in  tune,  and  always  atrocious  in  quality.  To  give  ex- 
amples, a lovely  passage  at  the  fifth  bar  of  p.  n (old 
edition)  was  ruined  by  the  basses  literally  roaring  their 
piano  notes  ; tho.  pianissimo  towards  the  finish  was  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  way  ; and  a fortissimo  entry  at  bar  3, 
p.  152,  was  like  the  roaring  of  a herd  of  mad  bulls.  But 
isolated  instances  afford  no  faintest  notion  of  how 
very  bad  the  singing  was  on  the  whole — how  in- 
artistically  coarse,  how  blundering,  how  fearfully  un- 
intelligent. I regret  exceedingly  to  have  to  say  that  in 
my  opinion  the  Norwich  chorus  has  not  only  less  voice 
than  any  other  chorus  I have  ever  listened  to,  but  has 
also  considerably  less  intelligence  : it  is  the  stupidest 
chorus  I know.  At  the  end  of  “ The  Rose  of  Sharon,” 
having  endured  three  hours  of  it,  I gathered  my  shattered 
self  together  and  hurried  to  the  station  for  the  first 
London  train.  Perhaps  I missed  little.  Certainly  a look 
at  the  score  of  “ Hero  and  Leander  ” has  not  filled  me 
with  any  consuming  desire  to  hear  that  achievement. 

I know  “Fridolin”  only  too  well;  and  Mr.  Cliffe’s 
concerto  and  Professor  Stanford’s  ballad  are  certain  to 
be  given  in  London  shortly. 

Unless  the  truth  is  that  good  voices  and  intelligence 
are  more  uncommon  in  the  East  of  England  than  in 
any  other  part— and  this  I do  not  believe — there  is  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  not  have  a chorus  equal  to 
any.  But  it  must  get  rid  of  the  gentleman  from  London. 
Mr.  Randegger  is  in  his  way  a most  excellent  musician, 
as  his  training  of  the  Queen’s  Hall  Choir  alone  would 
show  ; and  it  is  not  Mr.  Randegger  personally,  but  the 
principle  of  having  a gentleman  from  London,  which 
is  the  curse  of  music  in  Norwich.  Gentlemen  from 
London,  flattered  and  treated  as  much  more  dis- 
tinguished people  than  they  really  are,  guests  of 
Norwich  gentlemen,  are  of  course  too  easily  pleased, 
too  ready  to  pay  compliments  that  are  not  deserved  : 
it  would  not  be  civil  of  them  to  turn  round,  as  I do. 
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and  say,  “ Ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  one  in  every  ten 
of  you  has  enough  brains  and  enough  voice  to  become 
a good  singer;  and  the  sooner  you  disband  and  re- 
organize your  choir  under  the  direction  of  the  local 
musicians  the  better.”  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  truth, 
and  the  sooner  Norwich  believes  it,  and  learns  to  laugh 
at  all  the  pretty  things  said  by  all  the  gentlemen 
from  London — especially  those  who  come  to  conduct 
their  own  compositions — the  sooner  will  Norwich  be 
in  the  right  way  for  getting  a festival  to  compare 
with  other  festivals.  Norwich  has  a number  of 
first-rate  musicians,  and  it  must  learn  to  depend  upon 
them.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  trouble  to 
train  the  choir  properly  in  the  full  knowledge  that  at 
the  end  of  their  two  years’  labour  a gentleman  from 
London  will  come  down,  conduct  two  or  three  re- 
hearsals, and  run  off  with  all  the  credit  if  the  singing 
is  good,  while  taking  none  of  the  blame  if  it  is  bad. 
They  know  well  enough  that  the  voices  are  bad,  and 
the  singing  bad,  but  why  should  they  take  the  risk  of 
becoming  unpopular  by  saying  so?  However,  not 
until  they  do  say  so,  and  take  the  management  of  affairs 
into  their  own  hands,  will  the  Norwich  festival  be 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  festival  of  the  West. 
I do  not  say  that  the  Western  one  is  an  ideal  musical 
function,  or  that  musical  festivals  with  a charitable 
object  should  be  supported  at  all  ; but  were  I a Norwich 
man  I should  at  any  rate  do  the  thing,  whatever  it  was, 
as  well  as  it  could  be  done.  J.  F.  R. 

[Mr.  Runciman  being  our  musical  critic,  of  course  we 
allow  him  to  express  his  opinions  ; but  we  feel  it  due  to 
ourselves  to  state  that  we  flatly  disagree  with  him  about 
the  merits  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie.  And  surely 
Mr.  Runciman  should  know  that  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie cannot  be  praised  with  impunity.  — Ed.  S.  R.] 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

SELDOM,  if  ever,  has  it  been  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  movements  on  the  Stock  Exchangee. 
There  is  not,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  any  adequate 
reason  for  the  continued  quietude  of  business  and  the 
persistent  dulness  of  prices.  Politically,  the  outlook 
seems  to  be  quite  clear ; for  although  the  demonstrations 
in  Paris  may  not  be  pleasant  to  Germany,  they  are  not 
likely  to  lead  to  mischief,  but  by  pleasing  France  may 
lead  to  a satisfactory  settlement  of  affairs  with  the 
“Shadow”  in  the  East  of  Europe.  Again,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  monetary  position  to  occasion  anxiety, 
although,  of  course,  a position  of  stable  equilibrium 
has  not  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  at  present,  esta- 
blished in  New  York.  There  may  be  some  big  house 
or  speculator  in  difficulties,  but  it  scarcely  seems  pro- 
bable ; and  even  if  the  rumours  affecting  a somewhat 
notorious  Paris  operator,  with  whom  the  Rothschilds 
are  acquainted,  were  well  founded,  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  fall  in  prices  would  be  afforded. 
Nor  is  the  task  rendered  more  easy  if  the  markets 
are  analysed  separately.  Home  Rails  have  had  their 
fall,  owing  to  the  collapse  of  an  account  based 
upon  abnormally  cheap  money;  “Yankees”  must  be 
even  now,  despite  their  recent  advance,  virtually  on 
“ bed-rock  ” ; South  African  shares  generally  stand 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  prospects  are  en- 
couraging. Foreign  stocks  are,  no  doubt,  high  in 
price  ; but  then  so  they  have  been  any  time  these 
past  years,  and  that  when  the  outlook  was  less 
settled.  In  the  Westralian  market  we  perhaps  have 
a source  of  weakness,  but  none  probably  of  much 
importance.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  which, 
although  not  of  primary  importance,  may  have  exercised 
a rather  powerful  ancillary  influence — namely,  the  extent 
to  which  the  public  have  been  in  the  past  year  fed,  or 
rather  crammed,  with  the  securities  of  doubtful  compa- 
nies. They  have  bitten  firmly,  and  in  too  many  cases 
have  been  “ had,”  we  fear  ; but  when  “ on  the  feed  ” no 
criticism  or  warning  avails.  It  is  as  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  joint-stock  enterprise,  and  much  else. 
Wisdom  may  cry  aloud  in  the  market-place,  but  no  one 
will  hearken. 

A rather  sharp  fall  has  taken  place  in  “ gilt-edged  ” 
stocks,  owing  to  fears  in  regard  to  the  future  value  of 


money — fears  which,  we  think,  are  without  warrant. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  prices 
had  been  forced  up  to  an  absurdly  high  level,  and  they 
may  quietly  fall  still  lower,  especially  when  speculation 
revives,  and  more  attention  is  given  to  securities  of  a 
fairly  venturous  character  which  promise  comparatively 
large  returns.  The  Bank  rate  remains  at  3 per  cent.,, 
and  no  decided  change  in  Lombard  Street  seems 
probable. 

Dulness,  unenlightened  by  a gleam  of  light,  is  all 
that  can  be  said  of  the  Home  Railway  Market ; but 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  a better  undertone  is  now 
observable.  Prices  have  given  way  simply,  as  it  were, 
of  their  own  weight — mere  vis  inertice — and  not  because 
there  are  now  remaining  any  real  elements  of  unsound- 
ness in  the  general  position.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
conditions  have  become  more  satisfactory  ; for,  despite 
the  unsettled  weather,  the  traffic  returns  show  up  well 
in  comparison  with  last  year,  and  the  figures  relating 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  are  distinctly 
encouraging.  Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
anything  in  the  monetary  position  to  afford  substantial 
ground  for  apprehension.  The  fall  this  week,  in  fact, 
is  mainly  neurotic,  and  we  look  for  a speedy  recovery 
in  quotations.  The  Metropolitan  District  “deep-level” 
scheme  has  been  published,  and  it  does  not,  from  our 
point  of  view1,  give  much  encouragement  to  the  “ bulls.” 
It  is  difficult,  and  the  results  are  remote  ; while  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  why  electric  traction  cannot  be 
applied  on  the  existing  lines.  “Districts”  are  good 
to  sell,  if  not  speculatively,  at  least  by  bona-fide  holders, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Sheffield  issues  ; for  it 
is  becoming  evident  that  the  cost  of  the  extension  to 
the  metropolis  will  be  enormous. 

Apart  from  Louisvilles,  which  have  been  upheld 
by  the  favourable  character  of  the  annual  report,  the 
surplus  over  fixed  charges  being  $1,377,000  as  against 
only  $700,000  in  1894-5,  “ Yankee  ” Rails  have 

again  declined  to  a lower  level — a feat  which  seemed 
almost  impossible  of  achievement.  The  belief  grows 
— is,  in  fact,  now  almost  firmly  established — that  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  apostle  of  Silver  and  partial  Repudia- 
tion, has  little  or  no  chance  of  success.;  but  then 
Mr.  McKinley  when  weighed  in  the  balance  is 
found  wanting,  for  it  seems  quite  clear  that  his  tariff 
policy,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  dislocate  the  trade  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  this  eternal  meddling  and 
muddling  with  either  the  tariff  or  the  currency — on 
both  of  which  subjects  so  many  good  Americans  are 
“cranks” — that  renders  most  Yankee  railway  shares 
absolutely  of  no  value  as  investments.  Of  course  there 
are  other  influences,  such  as  the  tricks  of  the  “bosses,” 
and  the  way  in  which  rates  have  been  cut  down  by 
what  is  virtually  free  competition  ; but  nevertheless  the 
other  factors  have  long  been  most  potent.  Canadian 
Pacific  shares  have  been  depressed,  by  an  unexpectedly 
bad  traffic  return,  while  Grand  Trunks  have  continued 
as  usual  to  stew  in  neglect — a fate  which  they  deserve. 

We  understand  that  powerful  support  has  been 
already  accorded  to  the  recent  movement  directed 
against  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Huntington,  as 
regards  the  management  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  the  policy  of  the  London  Committee  in 
reference  thereto.  It  was  Messrs.  W.  Moorshead  and 
F.  J.  Longton  who,  by  their  letters  to  Mr.  Huntington, 
initiated  the  English  agitation  in  1884,  and,  so  far  as  we 
understand  the  situation,  it  appears  that  the  share- 
holders at  the  intended  meeting  will  have  to  deal  with 
a very  substantial  grievance.  They  would  do  well  to 
communicate  in  the  meantime  with  Mr.  W.  Moorshead, 
D5  Albany,  London,  W. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  “ International”  stocks 
have  been  upheld  ; for  on  the  Continent  politics  and 
finance  go  hand  in  hand,  and  no  fall  on  the  Bourse 
would  be  allowed  to  mar  the  visit  of  the  Tsar  to  Paris. 
The  one  exception  is  Spanish,  which  have  at  last  begun 
to  give  way,  and  where  they  will  stop  no  man  can  pre- 
dict. Intrinsically  they  cannot  be  worth  much  more 
than  Portuguese.  As  soon  as  certain  Paris  operators 
get  tired  of  lending  the  Spanish  Government  the  money 
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to  meet  the  coupons,  there  will  be  a debclcle  in  this  stock. 
Amongst  South  American  securities  Argentine. stocks— 
which  are  unduly  high  in  price,  as  we  have  pointed  qut 
before — have  declined ; but  otherissueshave  kept  steady. 

The  Rio  Tinto  dividend  of  iSs.  per  share  came  well 
<up  to  expectation,  and  the  shares  have  ruled  firmer  ; 
and  a good  crushing  return  has  served  to  keep  the 
light  steady  of  Aladdin’s  Lamps  ; but  in  most  respects 
the  Mining  Market  has  been  in  a rather  parlous  case, 
“Kaffirs”  and  Westralians  having  fallen  heavily. 
The  worst  is  that  in  many  cases  dealings  in  shares 
have  virtually  dried  up,  and  realization  is  practically 
impossible.  Yet  the  outlook  is  not  unsatisfactory 
either  in  the  Transvaal  or  at  the  Antipodes.  It  is 
scarcely,  we  think,  to  be  doubted  that  a recovery  is 
near  at  hand. 

Coats  Ordinary  shares  have  been  “off  colour,”  and 
from  what  we  hear  they  are  likely  to  see  a much  lower 
price.  The  “ bulls  ” are  becoming  apprehensive  in 
regard  to  the  dividend,  and  the  trade  prospects  are  not 
good.  The  Dunlop  settlement  has  been  fixed  up  ; and 
here  ends  a debatable  matter.  A few  reports  of  indus- 
trial companies  have  been  issued,  but  none  are  of  any 
particular  importance,  nor  have  any  specially  noticeable 
movements  taken  place  in  the  so-called  Miscellaneous 
Market ; but,  of  course,  the  prevailing  dulness  gives 
rise  to  much  complaint. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  CLEMENT,  GLADIATOR,  AND  HUMBER  (FRANCE), 
LIMITED. 

An  important  amalgamation  of  the  three  leading 
Cycle  houses  in  France,  to  be  called  the  Clement, 
Gladiator,  and  Humber  (France)  Limited.,  will  be 
issued  on  Monday  next  both  in  England  and  France. 
The  capital  of  the  Company  is  ,£900,000,  divided  into 
200,000  shares,  at  6 per  cent.  Preference  shares  at  £1 
each  and  700,000  Ordinary  shares  at  £1  each.  Mr. 
E.  T.  Hooley  of  Risley  Hall,  Derby,  is  the  vendor,  and 
among  the  Directors  are  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  de  la 
Warr  (Chairman),  the  Hon.  Derek  Keppel,  Mr.  M.  D. 
Rucker,  M.  Adolphe  Clement,  M.  A.  Darracq,  and  Mr. 
H.  E.  Watson,  General  Manager  of  the  Dunlop 
(France)  Limited.  £150,000  has  been  provided  for 
working  capital,  and  the  profits  declared  on  the  two 
French  businesses  along  stand,  we  hear,  at  £87,000 
for  the  eighteen  months  ending  September  1895.  The 
new  Company  also  acquires  the  business  of  the  Humber 
(France)  Company,  and  the  Directors  state  that  the 
large  business  done  by  this  Company  must  result  in 
-considerable  further  profit.  The  full  prospectus  will 
appear  on  Monday  next.  It  is  said  that  over  half  a 
million  of  the  capital  has  already  been  applied  for. 

TWO  NEW  COMPANIES. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  week  two  Companies  made 
their  appearance,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  their 
promise  of  absolute  futility.  This  term  is  hardly 
adequate  to  express  a true  opinion  of  the  merits,  or 
rather  demerits,  of  British  Dominions  Exploration, 
Limited.  It  is  true  that  no  promotion  money  is  to  be 
paid  either  in  cash  or  paper,  and  that  no  Founder’s 
shares  are  to  be  issued,  which  is  to  the  good.  The 
Company,  too,  registered  with  a capital  of  no  less  than 
£250,000 — a work  of  supererogation,  it  w'ould  seem, 
except  from  the  Somerset  House  point  of  view — asks 
for  only  £30,000  out  of  a first  issue  of  £50,000.  But, 
it  may  be  said,  look  at  the  character  of  the  Board, 
which  should  compensate  for  the  fact  that  it  is  to  start 
business  with  nothing  else  than  a number  of  minfrig 
options  in  Westralia,  &c.,  which  are  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries in  a country  lane.  We  have  nothing  to  say  about 
the  Board,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  Lord 
Bateman,  the  Chairman,  can  pretend  to  in  this  con- 
nexion, except  that  of  a purely  ornamental  character. 
Indeed,  the  same  question  might  be  asked  in  regard  to 
practically  all  the  other  directors.  The  list  of  appli- 
cations for  shares  in  such  a Company,  of  course, 
opens  and  closes  in  a few  hours,  and  this  is  a dodge 
which  is  now  getting  a little  “ stale.”  As  if  investors 
would  in  these  times  make  a mad  rush  for  the  shares 
of  such  a concern  ! As  to  the  West  Australian  Loan 
and  General  Finance  Corporation,  we  can  only  say  that 
most  probably  the  much-vaunted  felicity  of  obtaining 


the  assistance  of  Mr.  George  Wreford,  “late  senior 
Official  Receiver,  Board  of  Trade,”  may  be  of  more 
value  later  on,  and  probably  not  in  connexion  with 
mining — a subject  in  which  he  would  scarcely. profess 
to  be  an  expert. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

“HOLD,  FURIOUS  SCOT!” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  8 October , 1896. 

(C  IR, — I am  sorry  to  disappoint  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  but 
O really  I am  not  paralysed.  “ I have  seldom  before,” 
says  the  Poet,  “ been  bitten  by  a Rat  who  dared  not 
show  his  face,  and  was  coward  enough  to  conceal  his 
identity,  who,  when  I call  him  out,  as  I do  now,  to  fight 
me  in  the  rat-pit  ” (a  picturesque  encounter  !)  “ scram- 
bles off  to  his  miserable  hole  paralysed  with  fear.” 
These  prophecies  in  the  present  tense  are  very  dangerous 
things.  Here  am  I,  a real,  live  Rat ; young,  it  may  be, 
but  quite  calm  ; rejoicing  in  a Christian  name  and  a 
surname  (both  printed  below),  and  in  a fairly  keen  sense 
of  humour  ; delighted  to  emerge  from  my  miserable  hole 
in  the  office  of  the  “Saturday  Review”  and  put  my 
back  to  the  wainscot.  In  a word,  here  I am. 

I admit  that  Mr.  Scott’s  method  of  controversy 
makes  reply  difficult.  In  two  columns  of  last  week’s 
“Era”  he  contradicts  nearly  as  often  as  he  repeats 
himself.  The  suddenness  of  his  metaphors,  too, 
confuses  me,  and  I am  simply  bewildered  by  the 
menagerie  of  animals  that  he  has  contrived  to  collect — 
an  ox,  a cur,  lions,  tigers,  an  angry  parrot,  and  a Rat 
“ wrho  is  evidently  anxious  to  throw  explosives  under 
a man’s  chair  ” — the  intelligent  little  creature  ! A 
Rat  with  a cloven  hoof,  too  ! But  I will  try  to 
deal  clearly  with  Mr.  Scott’s  indictment.  From 
that  chaos  of  bluster  let  me  try  to  distinguish  his 
grievance.  It  seems  that  he  is  angry  because,  on 
16  September,  1896,  there  appeared  in  the  “ Saturday 
Review  ” an  anonymous  article  on  “ An  Unhappy  Poet,” 
in  which  (he  alleges)  he  was  most  discourteously  and 
most  unfairly  treated. 

Well,  first  as  to  my  anonymity.  Out  of  that  Mr. 
Scott  strives  to  make  much  capital.  If  one  may  judge 
from  his  frenzied  tone,  he  thinks  that  never  before  in 
the  whole  history  of  English  journalism  has  an 
anonymous  attack  been  made  upon  a public  man.  A 
glance  through  the  files  of  “Truth,”  “To-Day,”  and 
other  publications  to  which  he  has  contributed — to 
say  nothing  of  the  “ Hawk,”  his  close  connexion 
with  which  journal  is  still  remembered — would  soon 
dispel  his  strange  illusion.  It  seems  that  Sydney  Grundy, 
Robert  Buchanan,  and  George  Bernard  Shaw  (in  the 
case  of  such  men  he  makes  no  apology  for  dropping  the 
Mr.)  have  all  attacked  him  in  signed  articles.  Argal, 
they  are  men.  My  attack  was  unsigned.  Argal,  many 
very  terrible  things  ; including  the  certainty  that  I am 
a Rat,  and  that  I was  animated  w ith  spite  and  restrained 
by  cowardice.  But  let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  Mr. 
Scott’s  emotional  logic.  Let  us  think  calmly.  I 
suppose  that  Mr.  Scott,  as  dramatic  critic,  had  publicly 
attacked  the  work  of  Mr.  Grundy  and  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Their  signatures  were,  therefore,  pertinent  to  any  reply 
they  chose  to  make.  Mr.  Bernard  Shawr  reviewed  a 
book  of  Mr.  Scott’s  in  his  columns  of  the  “Saturday 
Review.”  It  would  have  been  strange  if,  for  once,  he 
had  withheld  his  customary  G.  B.  S.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  circumstances  made  my  signature  pertinent, 
nor  had  I ever  signed  any  of  the  articles  which,  from 
time  to  time,  I had  been  contributing  to  the 
“ Saturday  Review.”  Why  should  I have  signed  this 
one  ? 

In  order  to  pile  up  the  agony,  Mr.  Scott  suggests 
that  in  all  probability  he  had  “ often  shaken  my  ill- 
favoured  paw  and  done  me  many  a service  and  good 
turn.”  Perhaps  I had  better  state  at  once  that  I was 
once  introduced  to  Mr.  Scott,  some  four  years  ago,  in 
a club,  and  that  he  did  shake  my  ill-favoured  paw. 
Probably  Mr.  Scott  has  quite  forgotten  that  he  ever 
met  me.  Certainly  we  have  not  met  since,  and  I have 
never  received  any  good  turns  from  him,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  any  bad  ones.  Personally,  then,  I had  no 
reason  for  attacking  Mr.  Scott,  nor  any  reason  for  not 
attacking  him. 
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Every  one,  I take  it,  has  a right  to  his  own  opinion  of 
any  book,  and  a right,  also,  to  express  his  opinion 
freely,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  years  during 
which  the  writer  of  the  book  has  been  “ before  the 
public.”  I take  it  that  Mr.  Scott  does  not  dispute  that 
obvious  principle.  When  first  I read  “ Lays  and 
Lyrics,”  some  weeks  ago,  I came  to  the  conclusion, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  Mr.  Scott’s  poetry  was  bad. 
In  the  “ Saturday  Review  ” I gave  ironical  expression 
to  that  opinion.  So  far,  so  good.  Mr.  Scott’s  com- 
plaint is  that  I wrote  unfairly,  even  dishonestly.  His 
exaggerations  in  the  presentment  of  his  case  are  really 
ludicrous.  I will  examine  them  briefly.  He  says  that 
I made  use  of  the  Bexhill  quatrain,  knowing  that  “he 
had  denied  the  authorship  of  this  quatrain  as  it  was 
quoted  a dozen  times  at  least.”  I simply  transcribed 
the  lines  as  they  appeared  in  a back  number  of  the 
“ Daily  Telegraph.”  Where  the  dozen  denials  appeared 
I do  not  know.  If  Mr.  Scott  will  give  me  an  authorized 
version  of  the  couplet, 

“ And  when  we  rise  to  heights  supernal, 

We  shall  cry  ‘ Adsum  ! ’ like  the  Colonel,” 

I will  substitute  it  for . the  one  given.  Also,  I will 
substitute  “ Praeterita”  for  “ Violet.”  “ Violet  ” is  the 
title  of  the  succeeding  poem  in  “ Lays  and  Lyrics,” 
whence  my  quite  harmless  mistake.  The  title  “ Violet  ” 
was  not  even  necessary  to  the  little  joke  I made  about 
the  poem.  Nor,  if  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  immense  scholar- 
ship, had  given  the  poem  fifty  Latin  titles,  would  the 
lines  I quoted  have  been  one  whit  less  silly.  “ Mis- 
reading” and  “misjudging”  are  the  terms  Mr.  Scott 
applies  to  that  old  trick,  a comic  interpretation  of  a 
serious  meaning.  If  any  one  really  supposed  that  Mr. 
Scott  was  addressing,  as  I suggested,  not  a lady,  but 
a seaside  resort,  that  person’s  brain  would  be  an  in- 
teresting study  for  the  pathologists.  Mr.  Scott  accuses 
me  of  further  misquotations,  which,  however,  he  does 
not  specify.  I have  taken  the  trouble  to  verify  all  my 
other  quotations.  I find  them  correct. 

In  complaining  of  the  vulgarity  of  my  style,  Mr. 
Scott  carries  the  war  into  my  country.  Permit  me  to 
carry  it  back  again.  The  phrases  he  gibbets,  “flee 
away  ” and  “ gilded  confinement  of  a stage-box,”  were 
intended  as  parodies  of  his  own  style.  But  I must 
admit,  since  reading  last  week’s  “ Era,”  that,  in  the 
art  of  parodying  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Scott  has  no  rival. 

Mr.  Scott  accuses  me  of  having  shown  a cloven  hoof. 
That  sounds  very  terrible.  But  really  the  sentence 
about  “friendship  or  enmity,  gratitude  or  revenge,” 
was  not  dictated  by  spleen.  It  was  but  the  cursory 
expression  of  a byword.  Mr.  Scott  was  never  a 
judicial  critic.  At  times,  he  can  display  a very  natty 
cloven  hoof  of  his  own.  As  I had  made  no  secret,  in 
conversation,  that  I was  the  author  of  “An  Unhappy 
Poet,”  and  as  every  one  in  theatrical  circles  knew  me  to 
be  the  author  within  a fortnight  of  the  article’s  appear- 
ance, and  as  my  identity  was  even  disclosed  by  a 
Sunday  paper,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
if  Mr.  Scott,  the  person  most  interested  and  most 
indignant,  had  really  remained  in  the  dark.  His  pas- 
sionate appeal  for  my  name,  therefore,  has  a rather 
formal  ring.  Indeed,  I suspect  that  Mr.  Scott  does  not 
really  want  to  fight  me.  Like  Polyphemus  and  Goliath, 
he  craves  a larger  antagonist.  Both  in  the  “ Era  ” and 
elsewhere,  he  has  been  hinting  darkly  that  there  was 
some  one,  some  desperate  relative,  who  had  urged  me 
on  to  assail  him.  But  herein,  to  adopt  his  own  mode 
of  speech,  Mr.  Scott  has  planted  his  cloven  hoof  upon 
a mare’s  nest.  The  inception  and  the  execution  of 
“An  Unhappy  Poet”  were  entirely  my  own. — Yours 
truly,  Max  Beerbohm. 

JAPAN’S  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — With  the  Japanese  Foreign  portfolio  again  in 
the  hands  of  Count  Okuma,  the  Far  East  should 
before  long  provide  some  interesting  problems  for  the 
student  of  foreign  politics.  In  a speech  delivered  at 
Osaka  a few  weeks  ago,  when  in  a position  of  “ greater 
freedom  and  less  responsibility,”  Count  Okuma  de- 
nounced the  Ministry  of  Marquis  Ito  because  it  had  so 
easily  yielded  to  the  “trivial  intervention”  of  foreign 
Powers  and  given  back  the  Liao-tung  peninsula.  To 


conquer  that  territory, the  Japanese  statesman  continued, 
had  cost  Japan  the  blood  of  thousands  of  brave  men  and 
twp  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ; and  a spiritless  Govern- 
ment which  could  throw  away  life  and  treasure  in  this 
fashion  was  wholly  vrorthless,  and  could  not  be  depended 
upon  in  national  emergencies.  Count  Okuma  did  not, 
however,  say  what  course  the  Government  should  have 
adopted  when  Russia,  with  Germany  and  France  as  her 
allies,  was  exercising  pressure  upon  Japan.  Had  the 
Japanese  Ministry  then  refused  the  “advice”  proffered' 
by  the  three  Powers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
would  have  meant  war  ; and  how  near  we  were  at  that 
time  to  a war  which  might  have  involved  more  than 
one  European  nation,  only  those  behind  the  scenes  in 
Japanese  councils  know.  There  was,  indeed,  a very 
strong  party  even  in  the  Cabinet  itself  which  urged  that 
Russia  should  be  treated  with  defiance.  On  her  side 
Russia  was  determined  that  her  “advice”  should  not 
be  disregarded.  Orders  were  given  to  the  Russian 
squadron  in  the  Far  East  to  be  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency ; and  on  2 May,  1895,  at  the  culminating  point  of 
the  crisis,  three  Russian  war  vessels  left  Kobe  for  an 
“unknown  destination,”  with  instructions  that  if  the 
strained  relations  resulted  in  war,  their  first  duty  was 
to  cut  the  cables  connecting  Japan  with  the  outer  world, 
and  thus  at  the  same  time  cut  the  communications  of 
Japan’s  armies  in  the  Liao-tung  peninsula  with  their  base. 
It  was  the  great  influence  of  Ito,  the  Premier,  and 
Mutsu,  the  Foreign  Minister,  which,  exercised  in  favour 
of  peace,  almost  alone  saved  the  situation.  The  “ad- 
vice ” of  the  three  Powers  was  accepted.  Marquis 
Yamagata  was  hurriedly  dispatched  to  Kinchow,  there 
to  explain  the  situation  at  field  headquarters  to  the 
army  officers,  whose  indignation  at  the  orders  to  with- 
draw caused  the  Government  much  uneasiness  ; poli- 
tical meetings  which  attempted  to  denounce  ministerial 
policy  were  dispersed  and  the  orators  cautioned  by  the 
police  ; and  the  mildest  criticisms  in  the  Press  were  met 
by  wholesale  suspensions,  as  many  as  a hundred  news- 
papers being  under  the  Censor’s  ban  at  one  time.  It  now 
appears  that  had  Count  Okuma  been  in  power  he  would 
have  favoured  a war  with  Russia  rather  than  have 
surrendered  the  peninsula  of  Liao-tung,  and  in  the 
speech  to  which  we  have  referred  he  declares  for  a 
spirited  foreign  policy  at  all  hazards.  “ Risks  must  be 
faced  boldly,”  he  said.  “Look  at  Lord  Clive  and' 
Warren  Hastings  in  India,  and  Dr.  Jameson  in  Africa. 
The  last-named  is  only  a physician,  yet  he  had  the 
courage  to  invade  the  Transvaal  with  a handful  of 
soldiers  in  the  hope  of  securing  gold  mines.”  Jameson, 
failed,  and  was  arraigned  before  the  law  courts  ; but. 
Count  Okuma  declares  that  had  he  succeeded  he 
would  have  made  himself  a second  Clive  or  Hastings. 
On  this  point  we  can  agree  with  or  differ  from  the 
present  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  as  we  like.  What 
is  of  importance  is  that  his  programme  of  a spirited 
foreign  policy,  if  put  into  execution,  will  most  certainly 
bring  his  country  into  collision  with  Russia.  Marquis' 
Ito’s  Ministry  concluded  an  arrangement  with  the- 
Northern  Power  by  which  Korea  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered under  a sort  of  dual  control.  But  Count  Okuma’s 
party  denounce  this  as  an  unworthy  concession  to^ 
Russian  intrigue,  involving  as  complete  an  abandon- 
ment by  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  victory  as  in  the  case  of 
the  retrocession  of  Liao-tung.  If  their  leader  attempts 
to  translate  into  action  the  policy  suggested  in  Oppo- 
sition— and  his  Osaka  speech  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his 
inclinations — we  shall  be  face  to  face  with  another 
momentous  complication  in  the  Far  East  before  many 
months  have  passed. — Yours  faithfully, 

A Student  of  Eastern  Affairs. 

“DR.  WATTS’S  ‘MY  MOTHER’”! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — May  I call  your  attention  to  the  use  of  the 
above  phrase  by  G.  B.  S.  in  your  issue  of  3 October  ? The 
verses  so  called,  beloved  of  the  parodists,  were  written, 
as  G.  B.  S.  on  reflection  is  doubtless  aware,  by  the 
immortal  sisters  Jane  and  Anne  Taylor,  finer  poets  than 
Dr.  Watts. — Yours,  &c.,  R-  B.  C. 

[Reflection  is  no  cure  for  ignorance.  I simply  did 
not  know  any  better  ; and  I thank  R.  B.  C.  for  instruct- 
ing me. — G.  B.  S.] 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  DREAM  OF  A DISTRICT  VISITOR. 

“Sir  George  Tressady.”  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
London  : Smith,  Elder  & Co.  1896. 

THE  passion  for  Greatness  finally  led  George  Eliot 
over  the  brink  of  the  ridiculous,  and  we  need  not 
wonder  therefore  when  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  who  has 
'neither  George  Eliot’s  humour  nor  her  breadth  of  view, 
crosses  the  same  subtle  boundary.  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  has  many  of  the  qualifications  of  a good  novelist. 
In  the  present  volume,  her  development  of  the  shallow 
extravagant  Letty  Sewell,  who  becomes  Lady  Tressady, 
and  of  Tressady’s  mother,  has  all  the  incisive  truth- 
fulness of  an  unhesitating  dislike  ; and  Sir  George 
Tressady  and  Fontenoy  are  drawn  with  a sort  of 
copious  accuracy  that  is  tiresome  perhaps,  but  un- 
deniable. Mrs.  Ward  certainly  sees  clearly,  and  can 
record  faithfully,  the  details  that  make  up  character. 
Old  Lady  Tressady’s  extravagances,  the  drift  of  Sir 
George  towards  bankruptcy,  Letty’s  invitations,  are 
treated  with  almost  surprising  insight.  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward  has  indeed  neither  very  much  humour 
nor  very  much  wit ; but  then  she  has  the  sense  to  make 
no  attempts  in  these  directions,  and  the  plain  un- 
varnished unsympathetic  portions  of  her  narrative  are 
on  the  whole  very  passable  reading — quite  as  endurable 
on  a wet  afternoon  as  a sensible  experienced  woman 
making  talk  by  criticizing  her  neighbour’s  housekeep- 
ing and  retailing  parochial  details.  Her  treatment 
of  the  domestic  affairs  of  a class  to  which  many 
aspire  and  few  belong  has  the  indisputable  stamp 
of  truth,  and  that  alone  would  suffice  to  win  her 
readers. 

Unfortunately  she  is  not  content  with  these  inti- 
macies. Urged  on  by  the  indubitably  respectable 
but  often  curiously  thick-voiced  “ Times,”  she  essays 
once  more  to  “thrust  her  hand  into  the  hot  fire  of 
living  interests,”  to  present  again  (as  the  “ Christian 
World  ” had  it)  “a  living  picture,  boldly  outlined  and 
vividly  coloured,  of  a complex,  a difficult,  but  withal 
a profoundly  interesting  age.”  And  the  consequence  is 
a lamentable  display  of  social  ignorance,  a gabble  of 
Socialism,  and  a “ sympathetic  ” character  worthy  to 
stand  beside  “ The  Woman  Who  Did  ” and  the  heroine 
of  the  “ Sorrows  of  Satan”  in  her  shameless  posturing 
impossibility.  For  Lady  Maxwell  is  that  terrible  creature, 
in  part  the  dream,  in  part  the  pose  of  a novelist — one 
of  those  characters  of  whom  the  writer  seems  always  to 
be  on  the  point  of  saying,  “ Go  thou  and  do  likewise.” 
She  lives  a Sinless  life,  influencing  people  for  Good,  and 
wearing,  by  special  request  of  her  husband,  diamonds 
that  “belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette.”  Pose  and  dream  ! 
And  in  one  brief  passage  we  seem  to  find  the  quin- 
tessence of  the  book,  the  wonderful  yearning  of  the 
clever,  serious,  busy  woman  to  exercise  physical  charm 
and  excite  sexual  jealousy,  expressed  with  an  astonish- 
ing na'ivetd. 

“He  talked  graciously  to  the  wife  of  Tressady’s 
abilities  and  Tressady’s  career.  Letty  at  first  liked 
it.  Then  she  was  seized  with  a curious  sense  of  dis- 
comfort. 

“ Her  eyes  wandered  towards  the  head  of  the  table, 
where  George  was  talking — why  ! actually  talking 
earnestly,  and  as  though  he  were  enjoying  himself — to 
Lady  Maxwell,  whose  noble  head  and  neck,  rising  from 
a silver-white  dress,  challenged  a Genoese  Vandyck  of 
a Marchesa  Balbi  which  was  hanging  just  behind  her, 
and  challenged  it  victoriously.” 

In  the  development  Sir  George  Tressady  makes 
respectful  but  passionate  love  to  this  soul  of  a high 
school  mistress  in  a high-art  body  and  diamonds,  and 
she  is  as  surprised  as  if  she  had  been  in  a nunnery  all 
her  life.  They  have  the  most  lovely  emotions. 

“ He  wrestled  with  himself. 

“ ‘ It  was  mad  selfishness,’  he  said  at  last,  recover- 
ing himself  by  a fierce  effort.  ‘ Mad  it  must  have  been 
— or  I could  never  have  come  here  to  give  you  pain. 
Some  demon  drove  me.  Oh,  forgive  me  ! forgive  me  ! 
Good-bye  ! I shall  bless  you  while  I live.  But  you — 
you  must  never  think  of  me,  never  speak  of  me — 
again.’ 


“ She  felt  his  grasp  upon  her  fingers.  He  stooped, 
passionately  kissed  her  hand  and  a fold  of  her  dress. 
She  rose  hurriedly  ; but  the  door  had  closed  upon  him 
before  she  had  found  her  voice  or  choked  down  the 
sob  in  her  throat. 

“ She  could  only  drop  back  into  her  chair,  weeping 
silently,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 

“ A few  minutes  passed.  There  was  a step  outside. 
She  sprang  up  and  listened,  ready  to  fly  to  the  window, 
and  hide  herself  among  the  curtains.  Then  the  colour 
flooded  into  her  cheeks.  She  waited.  Maxwell 
came  in.” 

Whereupon  she  and  Maxwell  talk  it  over  frankly  and 
freely.  Marcella  wept  a little,  and  the  husband,  among 
other  things,  reflected  that  “to  any  man  she  liked 
she  was  always  ready,  as  she  came  to  know  him,  to 
show  her  true  self  with  a freedom  and  loveliness  that 
were  like  the  freedom  and  loveliness  of  a noble 
child.” 

Such  are  the  imaginations  of  serious  women.  After 
that  Sir  George  and  Lady  Tressady  are  influenced  for 
good,  and  reconciled  at  the  feet  of  Marcella.  Letty  also 
is  conquered.  “ Sometimes  when  Marcella  stood  beside, 
her,  unconscious,  talking  pleasantly  of  London  folk  or 
Ancoats,  or  trying  to  inform  herself  as  to  Letty’s  life  at 
Ferth,  a half-desolate  intuition  would  flash  across  the 
younger  woman  of  what  it  might  be  to  be  admitted  to 
the  intimate  friendship  of  such  a nature,  to  feel  those 
long,  slender  arms  pressed  about  her  once  more,  not  in 
pity  or  remonstrance,  as  of  one  trying  to  exorcise  an 
evil  spirit,  but  in  mere  love,  as  of  one  asking  as  well 
as  giving.  ” And  then  a convenient  but  inconsequent 
mine  accident  kills  Sir  George — he  dies  babbling  of 
her — and  the  book  terminates. 

Incidentally,  in  the  glorification  of  this  wonderful 
creature  one  gets  another  of  those  pictures  of  the 
present  state  of  society  that  so  astonish  the  “Times” 
and  “Christian  World.”  The  present  picture  certainly 
deserves  attention,  if  only  for  the  extraordinary  mental 
seclusion  to  which  it  witnesses.  England  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  presents  as  consisting  of  two  classes. 
The  upper  class  is  restricted  in  its  numbers,  and 
luxurious  in  habits  ; its  men  are  educated  at  the  public 
schools — when  by  any  chance  a boy  of  this  class  is 
not  so  educated,  he  speaks  French  fluently,  affects  Art, 
and  elopes  with  actresses  (p.  242) — graduate  at  Oxford, 
and  proceed  to  rule  the  world.  Scientific  progress  of 
all  sorts  is  apparently  due  to  them  (e.g.  Huxley, 
Gregory,  Dalton,  Joule,  Stanley)  ; they  control  com- 
merce (Barnato,  Rhodes)  ; literature  (Meredith,  Hardy, 
Kipling,  Stevenson) ; and  initiate  all  legislation  (Cobden, 
Bright).  Civilization  could  not  exist  without  them. 
They  live  partly  in  the  western  quarters  of  London 
convenient  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  partly 
in  country  houses.  The  lower  class  is  numerous, 
stupidly  prolific,  unclean  and  uncomfortable,  given  to 
drink,  and  incapable  of  managing  its  own  affairs,  which 
service  is  performed  by  the  women  of  the  upper  class — 
for  the  most  part  before  lunch.  This  lower  class 
inhabits  the  East  End  of  London  and  the  collieries. 
The  more  energetic  of  its  members  occasionally  rise  to 
a certain  painful  eminence  in  political  affairs,  but  such 
members  are  to  be  detected  by  their  three  racial  pecu- 
liarities, an  inability  to  get  clothes  of  a correct  cut,  to- 
aspirate  the  letter  h,  and  to  enter  an  upper-class 
drawing-room  without  misadventure.  This  lower 
class  cannot  do  anything  to  save  itself  from  the 
miseries  of  its  state  ; to  listen  to  “ Socialist  bawlers  ,r 
only  brings  upon  it  further  disasters,  and  its  only 
hope  of  salvation  lies  in  the  generous  exertions  of 
such  rare  persons  as  Lady  Maxwell,  and  the  men  they 
influence  for  Good  and  employ  upon  District  Visiting 
on  a large  and  unprecedented  scale.  Unhappily  this, 
lower  class,  at  the  instigation  of  the  ultra-Conserva- 
tive  party,  resents  district  visiting,  and  once  it  threw 
a stone  at  Lady  Maxwell,  and  once  a clod  of  earth 
at  Lady  Tressady — which  was  certainly  very  stupid 
of  it.  This  is  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Eng- 
land. The  ultimate  fate  of  the  lower  class  is  still  un- 
decided. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  last  wonderful  soul’s  drama 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  placed  before  us.  It  is  only 
just  to  add  that  it  is  far  below  the  level  of  much  of  her 
previous  work. 
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MISS  SCHREINER  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

“The  Political  Situation.”  By  Olive  Schreiner . and 
C.  S.  Cronwright-Schreiner.  London  : T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1896. 

EVEN  to  a public  so  ignorant  of  its  Colonies  as 
the  British  we  have  no  need  to  introduce  Miss 
Olive  Schreiner.  “The  Story  of  an  African  Farm” 
has  been  widely  read  in  this  country  ; and  it  is  now 
more  than  a year  since  its  talented  author  and  Mr. 

C.  S.  Cronwright-Schreiner,  entered  the  political  arena 
as  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  In  the  book 
before  us  the  Schreiners  do  little  more  than  repeat  what 
they  have  already  said  in  the  Press  and  on  the  platform 
against  the  group  of  politicians  and  financiers  whom  it 
pleases  them  to  refer  to  as  the  Monopolists.  And  in  a 
sense  the  term  is  apt.  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  friends  did, 
until  the  other  day,  absorb  most  of  the  power,  most  of 
the  wealth,  and  all  the  public  interest  in  the  colony. 
But  then  that  was  because  they  were  the  cleverest,  the 
most  energetic,  and  the  most  interesting  persons  in 
South  Africa.  Miss  Schreiner  does  not  assert — she  is 
too  straightforward  to  insinuate — that  the  Monopolists 
stole  their  wealth,  or  usurped  their  power,  or  created 
a fictitious  public  opinion.  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  friends 
were  what  they  were  because  the  people  of  South 
Africa  made  them  so.  “Tu  l’as  voulu,  Dandin,  tu  l’as 
voulu.” 

It  should  be  explained  that  this  volume  was  written, 
or  these  lectures  delivered  (for  the  first  part  of  the  book 
is  described  as  “a  paper”  read  at  a meeting  in  Kim- 
berley Town  Hall),  before  the  Jameson  raid.  Before 
last  Christmas,  then,  the  political  situation  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  according  to  the  Schreiners,  was  this.  The 
Monopolists,  or  ring  of  speculators  and  amalgamators, 
for  whom  it  would  save  trouble  to  write  Mr.  Rhodes, 
had  joined  hands  with  the  Retrogressive  wing  of  the 
Afrikander  Bond,  and  between  them  had  worked  a 
Retrogressive  movement  in  the  Colony  for  some  years. 
The  Retrogressives  in  the  Bond  were  the  colonists  of 
the  old  school,  who  wanted  to  whack  their  “boys,” 
and  keep  up  the  price  of  their  farm  produce  by  Protec- 
tive tariffs.  The  Monopolists  were  content  with  all  the 
diamonds,  gold,  and  coal,  and  a free  hand  to  annex  as 
much  land  as  they  could  north  of  the  Zambesi.  The 
Monopolists  and  the  Retrogressives  were  politically 
necessary  to  each  other.  The  result  of  the  combina- 
tion had  been  the  Franchise  Act,  by  which  the  monetary 
qualification  for  a vote  was  raised  from  ^25  to  £7$ 
per  annum  ; a Flogging  Bill  which  proposed  to  legalize 
corporal  punishment  of  servants,  but  which  was  dropped 
after  being  voted  for  by  Mr.  Rhodes  and  two  other 
members  of  his  Government ; the  Glen  Grey  Act,  which 
enacts  forced  labour  by  the  blacks  for  the  whites  during 
a certain  period  of  the  year  ; the  raising  of  the  tariff  on 
the  primary  necessaries  of  life,  already  taxed  “to  an 
appalling  extent,”  by  putting  a prohibitive  duty  of  2 d. 
per  lb.  on  frozen  meat  and  doubling  the  existing  duty 
of  38  per  cent,  on  wheat ; the  allowing  of  diamonds  and 
liquor  to  go  untaxed  ; and  the  alienation  of  vast  tracts 
of  land,  in  which  an  interest  or  royalty  should  have 
been  reserved  for  the  Colony,  to  rings  or  trusts  com- 
posed of  London  speculators,  some  of  whom,  like  the 
Duke  of  Fife,  have  never  seen  South  Africa.  Such  is, 
we  think,  a not  unfair  summary  of  the  Schreiners’ 
indictment  of  the  government  of  the  Cape  Colony 
during  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  a vigorous  and  precise  indictment,  and  no  one 
can  deny  the  right  of  Miss  Schreiner  and  her  friends  to 
challenge  the  supremacy  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  We  may 
admire  Miss  Schreiner’s  courage  in  giving  battle  to  the 
giant,  and  we  may  even  agree  with  her  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  politic  in  the  Cape  Colony  is  not 
entirely  healthy.  Neither  is  it  so  in  any  of  the  young 
and  growing  communities  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hemispheres,  nor  can  it,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be 
so.  Politics  are  not  in  a sound  condition  in  any  of  our 
Colonies,  or  in  the  northern  or  southern  continents  of 
America.  In  struggling  and  unsettled  societies,  where 
fortunes  are  made  rapidly  and  upon  a scale  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice  by  the  lucky  or  clever  few,  while  the 
majority  remain  in  a state  of  comparative  indigence, 
abuses  will  always  creep  in.  In  an  old  and  settled 
country  like  England,  government  is  in  the  hands  of 


those  who  have  governed  as  a class  for  many  gene- 
rations. Everything  is  an  affair  of  tradition  in 
such  countries,  and  though  parvenus  are  not  excluded, 
they  do  not  set  the  tone,  but  take  the  tone  from 
the  traditionary  group.  The  mistake  which  Miss 
Schreiner  makes  is  the  rather  common  one  of  un- 
consciously comparing  the  politics  of  a State  like  the 
Cape  Colony  with  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  basis  of 
her  indictment  is  transcendental,  and  transcendentalism 
in  politics,  as  in  philosophy,  always  ignores  facts. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Franchise  and  Labour  questions, 
two  of  the  main  counts  in  her  indictment  of  the  Retro- 
gressives. It  is  easy  to  arraign  a monetary  qualification 
for  the  vote,  and  forced  labour,  upon  abstract  principles. 
Upon  the  assumption  that  white  men  and  black  are 
equal,  and  should  be  treated  alike,  there  is  no  answer 
to  the  arraignment.  We  should  not  tolerate  the 
Franchise  Act  or  the  Glen  Grey  Act  in  this  country  ; 
but  then  a Yorkshireman  is  not  a Kafir,  and  it  is  mad- 
ness to  argue  as  if  he  was.  The  Americans  have  found 
out  the  insanity  of  political  transcendentalism,  and  in  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union  they  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  force  and  fraud  in  order  to  escape  from  the  con- 
sequences of  ignoring  physiological  facts.  Which  does 
Miss  Schreiner  consider  the  sounder  policy  : to  admit 
negroes  to  the  franchise  and  refuse  to  count  their  votes, 
or  to  exclude  them  by  a monetary  qualification  ? Mr. 
Rhodes,  who  is  not  a transcendentalist,  has  chosen  the 
latter,  the  more  logical  and  straightforward  course. 
We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  tariffs 
with  Miss  Schreiner.  We  will  merely  ask  her  whether 
she  is  aware  that  Stuart  Mill  has  lent  the  sanction  of 
his  name  to  a system  of  prohibitive  tariffs  in  the  case  of 
young  States. 

From  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  these  papers  at 
this  juncture,  we  must  infer  that  the  Schreiners  regard 
the  return  of  Mr.  Rhodes  to  his  former  position  at  the 
Cape  as  imminent.  To  counteract  his  policy,  the 
Schreiners  propose  to  form  a Progressive  party,  the 
three  planks  of  whose  platform  are  to  be  Free  Labour, 
Free-trade,  and  a low  franchise.  The  members  of  this 
new  party  are  to  be  absolutely  unpurchasable,  by  office, 
concessions,  or  money.  They  are  to  oppose  impartially 
Monopolists  and  Retrogressives,  Englishmen  and  Dutch- 
men, and,  like  our  Irish  members,  are  to'  hold  aloof 
from  all  Governments.  Miss  Schreiner  does  not  hope 
to  return  more  than  ten  or  twelve  members  to  the  Cape 
Assembly,  nor  does  she  expect  her  new  party  to  be  a 
power  in  the  land  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  In  the 
meantime  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  Schreiners, 
or  any  one  else,  beating  the  drum  Progressive,  and 
forming  an  incorruptible  Opposition,  which  is  a necessary 
element  in  a free  community.  The  strongest  statesmen 
are  generally  grateful  to  a strong  Opposition  : it  is  a 
touchstone  of  public  opinion,  and  often  keeps  them 
straight.  But  the  real  answer  to  Miss  Schreiner  would 
be  the  return  of  Mr.  Rhodes  to  power  at  Cape  Town. 
It  would  show  that  the  Colony  wanted  him  ; and  unless 
Miss  Schreiner  means  that  her  fellow-colonists  are  in- 
capable of  self-government,  there  could  be  no  better 
reply  to  her  denunciation  of  the  Retrogressive  move- 
ment than  the  restoration  of  its  leader. 

RENAN’S  INFLUENCE  UPON  ARNOLD. 

“The  Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races,  and  other  Studies.” 
By  Ernest  Renan.  Translated,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  William  G.  Hutchison.  London  : Walter 
Scott.  1896. 

WE  confess  that  we  took  up  this  little  book  with  a 
sort  of  shudder,  for  it  is  lettered  on  the  back 
“ The  Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races,”  and  we  supposed  it 
to  be  another  of  those  ridiculous  volumes  about  the 
Celtic  genius  and  the  Celtic  fringe  that  nowadays 
abound,  in  which  long-haired  men  scream  to  short- 
haired  women  and  proclaim  that  everything  and  every- 
body, from  Shakspeare  to  Mr.  George  Meredith,  from 
Chaucer  to  Walt  Whitman,  is  a blossom  of  the  universal 
Celt.  But  we  were  immediately  pacified  by  perceiving 
that  so  far  from  being  the  last  and  most  foolish,  of 
these  appreciations  of  the  vague,  it  was  a fresh  edition 
of  the  first  and  wisest — a translation,  namely,  of  that 
exquisite  study  of  Renan’s  which  formed  part  of  the 
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“ Essais  de  Morale  et  de  Critique”  in  1859.  How  far 
the  subject  has  been  carried  since,  into  what  ramifica- 
tions of  incoherency  and  insipidity  the  mustard-seed  has 
developed,  we  all  know.  But  it  is  wholesome  to  be 
confronted  once  more  with  the  original,  in  which,  side 
by  side,  it  is  true,  with  an  element  of  latent  exaggera- 
tion, so  much  of  its  author’s  reasonable  and  sympathetic 
lucidity  is  apparent. 

The  translator,  Mr.  W.  G.  Hutchison,  has  produced 
a readable  version,  in  which  Renan  may  be  studied  with 
pleasure  by  those  to  whom  French  is  a sealed  language, 
and  he  has  written  a straightforward,  sensible  preface, 
which  is  exactly  suited  to  aid  readers  of  the  class  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  In  this  preface,  however,  one 
thing  is  omitted  which  it  seems  to  us  interesting  to 
dwell  upon.  The  curious  influence  exercised  on 
Matthew  Arnold  by  precisely  those  portions  of  Renan’s 
work  which  are  here  selected  is  a theme  which  cannot 
have  occurred  to  the  editor  and  translator,  or  he  would 
surely  have  emphasized  it.  It  has  been  strongly  borne 
in  upon  us  by  glancing  at  the  contents  of  this  volume. 
Was  it  by  an  accident  that  such  themes  as  “ Spinoza,” 
“ Marcus  Aurelius,”  “ Amiel,”  “ Islamism,”  “Intoler- 
ance in  Scepticism,”  and,  above  all,  “ The  Poetry  of  the 
Celtic  Races,”  were  subjected  to  Renan’s  examination 
a few  years  before  Arnold  annexed  each  of  them  in 
turn  ? We  cannot  think  so,  and  the  tracing  of  a thread 
of  influence  from  the  French  critic  to  the  English  one 
through  successive  books  would  be  a highly  interesting 
exercise. 

We  have  looked  into  the  matter  ourselves,  somewhat 
superficially,  and  have  formed  the  idea  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  Matthew  Arnold  did  not  wish  to 
emphasize  the  relation.  He,  who  loved  to  quote  openly 
and  rather  fully  from  controversial  writers,  is  curiously 
sparing  of  references  to  Renan.  In  this  particular 
matter  of  the  poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races  his  reticence  is 
really  remarkable.  In  delivering,  in  1865  and  1866, 
his  Oxford  lectures  on  the  subject,  it  is  conceivable 
that  Matthew  Arnold  did  not  think  it  judicious  to  quote 
so  contentious  an  author  as  Renan.  For  all  his  free- 
dom of  mind,  Arnold  had  strange  little  corners  of 
Philistinism.  By  that  time  the  French  savant  was  re- 
cognized as  an  arch-heretic  ; for  in  1863  the  publication 
of  the  “Vie  de  J6sus  ” had  led  to  Renan’s  dismissal  from  . 
the  Chair  of  Hebrew  at  the  College  de  France.  The 
tone  and  reception  of  “ Les  Apotres  ” had  not  tended 
to  make  the  author’s  name  a more  popular  one  in 
centres  of  religious  conventionality.  But  when  in 
1867  Matthew  Arnold  revised  and-  published  his 
lectures  under  the  title  of  “On  the  Study  of  Celtic 
Literature,”  not  only  had  the  storm  a little  subsided, 
but  even  an  Oxford  professor  may  print  that  in  a book 
which  he  is  not  expected  to  say  to  his  class.  But  the 
famous  preface  of  that  volume,  although  it  contains 
many  names,  does  not  mention  that  to  which,  of  all 
others,  it  would  be  expected  to  refer.  In  the  body  of 
the  book  the  lecturer  quotes  Villemarque  and  Henri 
Martin  amply,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  refers  to 
Renan  only  once,  and  that  in  a curiously  slighting  way. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  believed  that  Matthew  Arnold 
was  very  superficially  acquainted  with  Renan’s  work  in 
this  department,  and  that  the  numerous  parallelisms 
between  the  “ Etude  ” of  1859  and  the  “ On  the  Study 
of  Celtic  Literature”  of  1867  were  accidental.  A 
remarkably  interesting  entry,  however,  in  the  recently 
published  “ Correspondence  ” throws  a different  com- 
plexion on  the  matter.  It  shows  that  Renan’s  essay 
produced  a powerful  impression  on  Arnold  at  a time 
when,  as  we  gather,  the  charm  of  Celtic  literature  had 
but  vaguely  begun  to  attract  his  attention.  He  writes 
to  Mrs.  Forster,  immediately  after  a visit  to  Paris  : — 

“ I thought  I would  tell  you  of  a Frenchman  whom  I 
saw  in  Paris,  Ernest  Renan,  between  whose  line  of 
endeavour  and  my  own  I imagine  there  is  considerable 
resemblance.  . . . The  best  book  of  his  for  you  to 
read,  in  all  ways,  is  his  ‘ Essais  de  Morale  et  de 
Critique.’  ...  I have  read  few  things  for  a long  time 
with  more  pleasure  than  a long  essay  with  which  the 
book  concludes,  ‘ Sur  la  po6sie  des  races  celtiques.’ 

I have  long  felt  that  we  owed  far  more,  spiritually  and 
artistically,  to  the  Celtic  races  than  the  somewhat 
coarse  Germanic  intelligence  readily  perceived.” 

He  proceeds  in  the  same  tone,  evidently  as  one  in 


whom  the  direct  teaching  of  Renan  had  awakened  a 
hidden  chord,  as  one  deeply  stirred  by  convincing 
arguments  eagerly  accepted.  This  letter  is  dated 
24  December,  1859,  the  same  year  in  which  the 
“ Etudes”  were  published.  Early  in  i860  he  published 
in  a magazine  the  poem  of  “ Saint  Brandan,”  the  subject 
of  which  he  certainly  borrowed  from  Renan’s  essay. 
The  whole  tenour  and  many  of  the  illustrations  of  his 
Celtic  Lectures  prove  the  deep  impression  which  the 
French  essay  had  made  upon  him,  yet  there  is  this 
curious  chariness  of  acknowledgment.  We  can  push 
this  inquiry  no  further  in  this  place  ; but  we  venture  to 
indicate  as  fitting  themes  for  critical  curiosity  the  in- 
debtedness of  Matthew  Arnold  to  the  very  text  of 
Renan  and  the  causes  of  his  apparent  wish  to  conceal 
the  fact. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A CONSPIRATOR. 

“The  Life  of  a Conspirator.  Being  a Biography  of 
Everard  Digby,  by  One  of  his  Descendants.” 
London  : Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Truebner  & Co. 
1896. 

THE  humour  of  Gunpowder  Treason  and  Plot  has 
long  struck  us  more  forcibly  than  its  villainy. 
For  some  reason  or  other  Guido  Faux,  “ that  miner  in 
the  infernal  regions,”  as  Charles  Lamb  calls  him,  has 
come  down  to  us  as  a comic  character.  His  effigy  used 
to  be  dragged  through  the  streets  and  burnt  amid  much 
shouting  and  hoarse  laughter  over  the  “Pope”  or 
“Poor  Guy,”  as  he  was  indifferently  called.  Now  his 
reputation  is  fizzling  out  in  a few  squibs  and  crackers, 
and  the  glory  of  the  anniversary  of  the  most  famous 
boutefeu  and  firebrand  of  history  has  departed  for  ever. 

Who  knows  or  cares  anything  about  the  other  con- 
spirators in  the  famous  plot?  A descendant  of  Sir 
Everard  Digby’s  is  evidently  piqued  by  the  neglect  of 
the  serious  side  of  the  adventure  through  which  his 
ancestor  lost  his  life.  It  seems  hard  to  him  that  a mere 
Guy  Faux,  of  no  family  or  pretensions,  a tool  in  the 
hands  of  his  superiors,  should  have  achieved  a lasting 
fame,  while  Everard  Digby,  Knight,  of  Norman  blood 
and  honourable  estate,  who  joined  in  the  conspiracy 
for  conscience’s  sake,  should  be  unknown  and  like  es- 
teemed. The  Descendant,  astride  of  his  family  dignity, 
tells  poor  Guy  with  some  peremptoriness  to  know  his 
betters.  “It  is  not  necessary  to  my  purpose  to  enter 
into  details  concerning  Guy  Fawkes,  who  was  an  ad- 
venturer and  a mere  tool.”  This  reticence  is  as  extra- 
ordinary as  that  of  the  apocryphal  lecturer  who  opened 
a lecture  on  “ Hamlet  ” with  the  words  : “Gentlemen, 
it  does  not  enter  into  my  scheme  to  say  anything  about 
Hamlet  himself.”  If  the  Descendant  had  stooped  to 
record  the  nice  little  story  of  Guy  explaining  that  he 
wanted  the  cellar  because  his  wife  was  coming  to 
London  and  he  required  “ more  coal  accommodation,” 
there  would  have  been  one  gleam  of  humour  in  his 
tedious  life  of  his  Conspirator. 

As  it  is,  the  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  letters 
that  passed  between  Lady  Digby  and  Salisbury  after 
her  husband’s  arrest,  and  in  the  quotations  from  the 
lurid  arraignment  of  the  conspirators  at  the  trial.  The 
farcical  note  which  the  very  mention  of  Gunpowder 
Plot  strikes  in  our  minds  now  has  a justification  for 
existence  in  the  indictment,  and  in  the  speeches  of 
Serjeant  Philips  and  Coke.  The  indictment  states  that 
the  prisoners  “ traiterously  did  conclude  and  agree  with 
Gun  Powder  as  it  were  with  one  blast  suddenly,  traiter- 
ously and  barbarously  to  blowup  and  tear  in  pieces  Our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  the  Excellent,  Virtuous  & 
Gracious  Q.  Anne,  his  dearest  wife,  the  most  Noble 
Prince  Henry,  and  the  Lords  Spiritual  & Temporal,” 
&c.  &c.,  “and  all  of  them  without  any  respect  of 
Majesty,  Dignity,  Degree,  Sex,  Age  or  Place  most 
barbarously  & more  than  beastly,  traiterously  & 
suddenly  to  destroy  & swallow  up.”  Serjeant 
Philips  took  his  cue  from  the  indictment,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  gather  anything  from  his  long  and 
laboured  harangue,  we  understand  him  to  have  said 
that  this  treason  was  of  such  monstrous  nature 
“ that  before  now  the  Tongue  of  Man  never  deli- 
vered, the  Ear  of  Man  never  heard,  the  Heart  of 
Man  never  conceited,  nor  the  Malice  of  Hellish  or 
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Earthly  Devil  never  practised.”  How  monstrous 
was  it  to  murder  and  subvert  “ such  a King,  such 
a Queen,  such  a Prince,  such  a Progeny,  such  a 
State,  such  a Government,  so  compleat  and  absolute, 
that  God  approves,  the  World  admires,  all  English 
hearts  honour  and  reverence,  the  Pope  and  his  Disciples 
onely  envies  and  maligns.”  All  of  which  only  proves 
that  Serjeant  Philips  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  phraseology  of  Bottom’s  Dream,  and  that  James  I. 
was  present  at  the  trial  incognito. 

The  Descendant  of  Digby  cannot  disguise  his  strong 
Catholic  leanings.  He  thinks  it  hard  that  for  centuries 
his  co-religionists’  reputation  for  loyalty  should  have 
suffered  through  a conspiracy  which  they  were  the 
first  to  condemn.  But  it  is  after  all  only  natural  that 
the  common  people  should  have  held  that  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  body  was  responsible  for  a plot  the 
money  for  which  was  furnished  by  Roman  Catholic 
gentry.  The  superstition  was  incorporated  in  a 
ballad  : — - 

“ Good  People  I pray  you  give  ear  unto  me, 

A story  so  strange  you  have  never  been  told, 
How  the  Jesuit,  Devil,  and  Pope  did  agree 
Our  State  to  destroy  and  Religion  so  old, 

To  murder  our  King, 

A most  horrible  thing,”  &c. 

The  Descendant  does  not  clear  the  Jesuits  of  a know- 
ledge of  the  foolish  design,  and  their  participation  in  it 
has  never  been  accepted  by  historians,  so  his  brief  for 
the  College  is  wholly  superfluous.  When  he  is  con- 
cerned with  the  motives  of  Sir  Everard  in  joining  the 
conspirators  he  proves  him  to  have  been  a weak  im- 
pressionable creature  of  little  manliness  or  courage  ; 
and  the  reproduction  of  his  portrait  which  accompanies 
the  book  confirms  that  impression  of  his  character. 
The  face  is  shifty  and  the  whole  attitude  indecisive. 
The  baffling  task  of  origination  of  the  Plot  belongs  to 
Catesby — the  adventurous  and  fiery  side  of  it  to  Guido 
Faux.  Sir  Everard  Digby  gave  money,  arms,  horses, 
and  his  life  with  the  generosity  of  an  irresponsible  child. 

PEPYS  AND  “ DEB.” 

“ The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys.”  Edited,  with  Additions, 
by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.  A.  Vol.  VIII.  London: 
George  Bell  & Sons.  1896. 

WE  congratulate  Mr.  Wheatley  on  the  conclusion 
of  a task  which  could  have  been  no  easy  one. 
The  volume  before  us  is  the  eighth  and  last  of  his 
elaborate  edition  of  the  famous  Diary.  The  period 
comprised  in  it  is  from  1 May,  1668,  to  31  May,  1669, 
when  Pepys  made  his  last  entry — a characteristic  one  : — 
“Thence  to  ‘ The  World’s  End,’ a drinking  house  by 
the  Park,  and  there  merry,  and  so  home  late,”  sadly 
adding,  “and  thus  ends  all  that  I doubt  I shall  ever  be 
able  to  do  with  my  own  eyes  in  the  keeping  of  my 
Journal,  I being  not  able  to  do  it  any  longer,  having 
done  now  so  long  as  to  undo  my  eyes  almost  every 
time  that  I take  a pen  in  my  hand.”  He  feared,  indeed, 
that  he  was  going  blind.  Happily,  his  fears  were  not 
realized  ; but,  though  he  lived  many  years,  he  never 
resumed  his  “shorthand  ” Diary. 

To  those  who  find  amusement  in  poor  Pepys’s  frailties 
this  volume  will  present  particular  attractions.  It  may 
be  called  the  tragedy  of  “ Deb.”  “ Deb.”  is  its  central 
figure,  and  “ Deb.”  haunts  the  year  of  which  it  is  the 
record.  The  sad  story  may  be  sketched  in  outline.  It 
seems  that  on  25  October,  1668,  Mr.  Pepys  was  having 
his  hair  combed  by  one  of  his  servant  maids,  the  said 
Deb.  as  he  calls  her — this  operation  being  rendered 
necessary  on  account  of  a terrible  catastrophe,  which 
had  occasioned  both  himself  and  Mrs.  Pepys  much 
trouble,  but  which  need  not  be  specified — when  he  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  kiss  Deb.  Mrs.  Pepys  unhappily 
surprised  him  in  the  very  act.  What  followed  may  be 
guessed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  that  lady’s 
temper.  Her  revenge  exhibited  a curious  mixture  of 
subtlety  and  simplicity.  Its  subtlety  took  the  form  of 
assuring  him,  for  the  purpose  of  vexing  him,  “that  she 
was  a Roman  Catholic  and  had  received  the  Holy 
Sacrament.”  Of  this,  however,  Mr.  Pepys,  very  fool- 
ishly,j“  took  no  notice,”  and  then  revenge  took  a simpler 
form.  She  allowed  him  no  sleep,  “causing  a candle  to 


be  lighted  to  burn  by  her  all  night  in  the  chimney  while 
she  ranted.”  She  talked  at  him  all  day,  calling  him 
“ a dog  and  a rogue,”  and  telling  him  that  “he  had  a 
rotten  heart.”  And  this  went  on  for  some  weeks.  At 
last  matters  came  to  a climax.  “About  one  o’clock 
one  morning  she  came  to  my  side  of  the  bed  and  drew 
my  curtaine  open  and  with  tongs  red  hot  at  the 
ends  made  as  if  she  did  design  to  pinch  me  with 
them.”  Upon  that  Mr.  Pepys  not  unnaturally  became 
very  alarmed.  But  on  assuring  her  that  he  had  not 
seen  “Deb.”  since  that  unhappy  young  person’s  dis- 
missal— which  was,  it  seems,  quite  true — the  lady’s  rage 
abated.  How  he  really  “knew  nothing  of  Deb.  nor 
what  she  do,  nor  what  becomes  of  her,  though  God 
knows  that  my  devil  that  is  within  me  do  wish  that  I 
could” — how  he  afterwards  met  Deb.  by  accident  and 
then  frequently  by  appointment ; how  the  hieroglyphics 
grew  more  and  more  numerous  and  suspicious  ; how 
his  conscience  waxes  alternately  callous  and  sensitive 
when  he  thinks  of  the  deception  he  is  practising  on 
his  poor  wife — all  this  may  be  read  at  length  in  the 
Diary.  For  the  rest,  this  volume  is  not  so  entertain- 
ing as  its  predecessors,  as  might  be  anticipated  by 
the  time  covered  by  it,  which,  having  itself  little  dis- 
tinction, lies  just  between  two  periods  of  exceptional 
interest. 

We  are  very  unwilling  to  find  fault  with  Mr. 
Wheatley  as  an  editor ; but  we  think,  considering 
the  importance  of  the  work,  and  the  fact  that  Lord 
Braybrooke’s  notes  have  so  much  lightened  the  labours 
of  a commentator,  he  might  have  been  more  thorough. 
It  requires  no  very  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  dramatic  literature  of  those  times  to  know 
that  “ The  Usurper  ” (p.  170)  was  a tragedy  by  Edward 
Howard,  and  that  Pepys’s  reference  to  what  was 
designed  to  resemble  Cromwell  is  a reference  to  the 
character  of  Damocles  in  that  play;  that  “The  Mad 
Lover  ” (p.  233)  is  a tragi-comedy  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  ; that  “ She  Would  if  She  Could  ” (p.  217)  is  a 
comedy  by  Etheridge,  and  that  “ The  Mock  Astrologer  ” 
is  merely  another  title  for  “An  Evening’s  Love,”  a 
comedy  adapted  by  Dryden  from  Corneille  and  Moli&re  ; 
that  “ The  Guardian  ” — that  was  called  “ Cutter  of 
Coleman  Street” — was  a comedy  by  Cowley.  In  not 
specifying  the  character  of  Whetstones  Park  (p.  155), 
to  which  poor  Deb.  retreated,  an  unhappily  significant 
point  is  missed.  A note  was  certainly  needed  on 
the  “Quo  Warranto”  referred  to  in  the  entry  of 
20  January,  i66§.  Occasionally  Mr.  Wheatley  falls 
into  serious  errors.  In  a note  on  page  20  we  are 
told  that  “ Dryden  has  finely  drawn  the  character  of 
Sir  Heneage  Finch  in  the  poem  of  ‘ Absalom  and 
Achitophel,’  under  the  character  of  Amri.”  Dryden 
has  drawn  no  such  character  at  all.  The  character 
of  Amri  is  in  the  second  part  of  “Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel,” and  was  drawn  by  Tate,  and  drawn  by 
Tate  more  suo,  after  a fashion  which  is  anything  but 
“ fine.”  But  enough  of  fault-finding  in  an  editor  whose 
merits  so  much  outweigh  his  defects.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  a ninth  volume,  containing  a paper  on  the 
London  of  Pepys’s  time,  a map  of  that  London,  with  an 
elaborate  index  and  appendices,  will  shortly  appear,  and 
complete  a work  which  will,  no  doubt,  long  remain  the 
standard  edition  of  one  of  the  most  entertaining  writers 
in  our  language. 

CHILDISH  THINGS. 

“ The  Child  : its  Spiritual  Nature.”  By  H.  K.  Lewis. 

London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

THERE  is  no  subject  which  requires  such  delicacy 
of  treatment  as  the  psychology  of  children.  A 
man  must  be  a rare  fellow,  and  a poet  and  a humourist, 
and  a trained  and  patient  observer,  and  a philosopher, 
and  something  beyond  all  this,  something  perhaps  of  a 
saint,  if  he  is  not  to  fail  disastrously  when  he  generalizes 
about  such  a theme.  He  must  be  bold  and  subtle, 
versed  in  the  thoughts  of  past  generations,  and  must 
be  equally  at  home  in  the  frankest  actuality  and- in  the 
most  imaginative  realm  of  mystery.  In  a word,  he  must 
have  a child’s  own  heart  combined  with  the  wisest  of 
heads,  or  else  he  will  gush  vulgarly,  and  theorize 
coarsely  and  meanly.  Mr.  Lewis  is  the  author  of  “ Songs 
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for  Little  Singers  in  the  Sunday  School  and  Home,”  and 
because  of  the  suburban  celebrity  of  that  distressing 
venture,  he  has  now  rushed  in  to  contemplate  the 
spiritual  aspect  of  the  little  Dissenters  among  whom  he 
dwells.  Specimens  of  the  children  studied  are  given  in 
one  photograph  which  depicts  three  coarse  mouthed 
little  British  Philistines  sitting  on  rugs  in  their  best 
sashes  and  tuckers,  their  feet  portentously  enlarged, 
and  another  of  a little  podgy  male  developing  from  a 
prehensile-footed  sorrowful  infant  to  a flabby  and  frocked 
child,  and  so  into  a hydrocephalous  schoolboy.  These 
may  be  very  properly  the  idols  of  parental  love.  Mr. 
Lewis’s  heart  may  swell  with  pardonable  pride  to 
observe  them  capering  naked  in  the  bedroom  at  bath- 
time. The  foolish  little  sayings  of  “ Mabel  aged  five” 
or  “ Babs  at  two-and-a-half  ” may  be  fondly  and 
rightly  treasured  up.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
thought  “ mamma  ” to  be  omniscient,  that  they  asked 
why  God  did  not  make  all  men  good,  or  that  they 
wondered  whether  fowls  laid  bacon.  But  it  is  an  excess 
of  parental  zest  to  enshrine  the  little  blockheads  in  print, 
and  to  mingle  the  pointless  anecdotes  of  their  tardy 
development  with  the  hackneyed  anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Macaulay,  and  Mozart.  Et  nos  homines.  We 
have  all — or  most  of  us — got  prodigies  of  our  own  be- 
getting, who  play  at  preaching,  spin  tops,  and  quote 
books  of  nonsense  ; but  most  of  us  have  the  sense  not 
to  bore  our  friends,  still  less  the  public,  with  vapid 
stories  of  their  little  puerilities,  interspersed  with  moral 
reflections  about  reaping  whirlwinds  or  endangering 
humility,  and  with  philosophic  reflections  that  “evolu- 
tion and  heredity  are  not  by  any  means  opposed  to 
one  another.”  Again,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
that  a child’s  faculties  are  evolved  in  this  order  : the 
musical,  the  artistic  (music  not  being  an  art,  you  see), 
the  metaphysical  or  abstract,  the  mathematical,  and, 
“as  some  add,  5.  Wit  and  humour.”  Most  of  the 
little  singers,  no  doubt,  have  their  development 
arrested  when  they  reach  long  division.  Having 
reached  this  luminous  point  in  his  conclusions, 
Mr.  Lewis  rushes  briefly  through  time  and  space  to 
inquire  how  Greek,  Roman,  Japanese,  Malay,  or  other 
babes  are  treated,  according  to  cribs,  missionary 
reports,  and  the  like,  and  he  then  falls  with  fury  upon 
the  Christian  Church  for  insisting  upon  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  individual  per  se  to  attain  perfection. 
What!  are  not  Tommy  and  Tottie  sweet,  perfect, 
ideal,  self-contained  little  divinities  ? he  asks,  with  a 
sort  of  maternal  fury.  Do  these  beloved  brats  need  to 
cast  out  the  original  Adam  of  the  separated  life,  and  to 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  It  never 
strikes  the  good  man  that  Tommy  is  like  an  acorn, 
capable  of  growing  into  much,  but  requiring  to  be 
planted  in  a possible  site.  No  ! to  him  Tommy  and 
Tottie  are  fixed  entities,  to  be  adored  without  spanking, 
not  only  by  their  foolish  parents,  but  by  the  whole 
circle  of  their  possible  acquaintances.  This  maudlin 
and  sentimental  view  of  our  offspring  is  to  be  found 
in  the  halting  hymns  of  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall  and 
similar  writers  ; and  Dr.  Watts  is  the  mark  of  such 
people’s  hate  and  scorn,  in  so  far  as  they  know  about 
him.  But  if  Dr.  Watts  sounds  harsh  to  any  man,  let 
him  read  the  dreary  nonsense  of  Mr.  Henry  King  Lewis, 
and  he  will  be  grateful  for  any  principles  which  will 
save  us  from  such  childish  things. 

TWO  CAMPAIGNS. 

“Two  Campaigns:  Madagascar  and  Ashantee.”  By 
Bennet  Burleigh,  Correspondent  to  the  “ Daily 
Telegraph.”  Illustrated.  London  : T.  Fisher 

Unwin.  1896. 

1 T had  been  long  obvious  that  France,  dispossessed 
in  1812  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
tinder  the  names  of  Mauritius  and  Reunion,  and  France 
and  Bourbon,  she  had  used  with  splendid  effect  as 
bases  of  her  operations  against  the  British  traders  to 
India,  would  seek  to  gain  a counterweight  by  endea- 
vouring to  take  possession  of  Madagascar.  The  idea 
had  long  nestled  in  the  minds  of  her  successive  rulers. 
They  waited  only  for  a favourable  opportunity.  At  last 
Republican  France  deemed  the  pear  to  be  ripe,  ready 
to  fall  into  her  mouth  without  opposition  or  even 
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remonstrance  from  any  of  her  European  rivals.  She 
stopped  not  to  consider  that  the  game  she  was  con- 
templating was  a game  she  had  often  played  before, 
and  always  to  her  ultimate  discomfiture.  The  fate  of 
India,  of  Canada,  of  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon, 
might  have  warned  her  to  hesitate.  The  history  of 
those  countries  and  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  history 
of  conquests  made  by  France  to  be  surrendered  in  due 
time  to  Great  Britain.  But  France  is  seldom  in  the 
humour  to  pause  when  the  opportunity  offers  to  make 
a flare-up  before  the  world.  Towards  the  close  of  1894 
she  was  ready  to  strike  the  decisive  blow,  and  in  the 
following  year  she  struck  it. 

How  she  struck  it  ; how,  surmounting  all  difficulties, 
and  urging  pretext  after  pretext,  she  conquered 
Madagascar,  Mr.  Bennet  Burleigh  tells,  and  tells  well, 
in  the  volume  before  us.  But  even  Mr.  Burleigh,  a 
tried  war-correspondent,  accustomed  to  surprises,  can- 
not restrain  the  expression  of  his  wonder  at  her  action. 
“The  courage  of  the  Frenchman,”  he  writes  in  his 
second  chapter,  “is  astounding.  Undaunted  by  the 
lopping  of  provinces  at  home  and  a stationary  popula- 
tion, he  feared  not  to  undertake  the  conquest  and 
colonization  of  Madagascar,  a country  far  larger  than 
France.”  Yes;  but  the  Frenchman  represents  the 
only  nationality  that  goes  to  war  for  an  idea.  He 
remembers  not  that  he  possesses  the  genius  of  coloniza- 
tion in  a degree  inferior  even  to  that  of  the  German. 
Time  will  show  how  illusory  are  the  hopes  he  still  enter- 
tains regarding  the  uses  to  which  his  new  conquest 
may  be  put.  The  venture, „we  believe,  stands  condemned 
to  failure.  Madagascar  will  not,  in  time  of  war,  prove, 
even  as  a basis  for  adventure,  a second  Isle  of  France. 
To  succeed  commercially  will  cost  France  as  many  of 
her  children  as  a similar  attempt  cost  her  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  Well  may  the  author  express  his  sur- 
prise at  her  boldness,  though  with  the  examples  of* 
French  Eastern  enterprises  before  him  it  is  strange 
that  he  should  wonder. 

As  to  the  book  itself,  we  can  only  congratulate  Mr. 
Burleigh  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  told  the 
story.  It  is  an  interesting  tale,  related  with  animation 
and  abounding  in  vivacious  details.  The  French  had, 
indeed,  some  difficulties  before  them,  but  they  were 
scarcely  of  the  nature  to  overcome  which  heroes  are 
necessary.  The  contest  was  the  oft-told  contest  of 
comparative  civilization  against  comparative  barbarism, 
and  it  ended  in  the  manner  in  which  such  contests  always 
end.  The  book  is  less  a history  of  warlike  deeds  than 
an  interesting  account  of  an  unwarlike  race  who  suc- 
cumbed to  an  enemy  who  had  no  right  to  attack  them, 
but  who  was  resolved  to  secure  beforehand  a resting- 
place  for  his  ships  and  his  soldiers  in  the  possible  event 
of  his  engaging  in  hostilities  with  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain,  we  can  assure  him,  does  not  grudge  him 
his  conquest. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Burleigh’s  book  is  devoted  to 
King  Prempeh  and  the  expedition  to  Ashantee.  We 
live  so  quickly  that  the  war  and  the  expedition  have 
already  passed  from  the  memories  of  men.  The  most 
striking  fact  in  connexion  with  it  is  the  contrast  it  offers 
to  the  earlier  expedition  of  Lord  Wolseley.  Then  we 
had  foes  to  conquer  ; real  difficulties  to  overcome.  On 
this  occasion  our  only  enemy  was  the  climate — a climate 
to  be  feared,  for  it  lost  us  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
our  officers,  and  thus  cast  a gloom  over  an  expedition 
otherwise  little  more  than  a “ walk-over.”  The  volume 
is  profusely  and  charmingly  illustrated. 

LOCAL  HISTORIES. 

“ How  to  Write  the  History  of  a Parish.”  By  J. 
Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  London  : Bemrose. 
1896. 

“ Sutton  in  Holderness.”  By  Thomas  Blashill.  Hull  : 
Andrews.  1896. 

“ Whitchurch,  Oxon.”  By  Rev.  John  Slatter.  London  : 
Stock.  1896. 

EVERY  parish  must  now  have  its  historian.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  that  we 'should  all  be  instructed 
in  the  art  of  writing  a parochial  history.  Dr.  Cox 
undertakes  to  teach  us,  and  his  little  book  may  be 
recommended  as  giving  the  would-be  student  a good 
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start.  It  was  originally  published  at  the  instance  of 
some  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  who  appear  to 
have  made  good  use  of  it,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact 
that  the  edition  before  us  is  the  fourth.  Dr.  Cox  sets 
his  views  forth  in  twelve  chapters,  together  with  one  by 
way  of  introduction  and  another  on  general  topics.  The 
first  named  tells  us  how  to  consult  Somerset  House, 
the  Public  Record  Office,  and  other  London  collections. 
Lambeth  is  the  only  London  library  of  primary  import- 
ance that  is  open  to  the  public  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  The  Guildhall  Library  is  not  less  generous 
in  its  arrangements.  Dr.  Cox  makes  no  mention  of 
the  libraries  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  having  probably  been 
repulsed  from  their  doors  under  some  recent  regulations 
of  a dog-in-the-manger  kind.  These  libraries  were 
formerly  very  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  students. 
The  Bodleian,  at  Oxford,  has  a very  good  reputation  in 
this  respect,  and  an  inquirer  has  a good  chance  of 
finding  what  he  wants.  It  is  different  at  Cambridge  ; 
but  Dr.  Cox  consoles  the  disappointed  applicant  by  say- 
ing that  “the  Cambridge  MSS.  are  not  nearly  so 
numerous  nor  so  interesting  to  the  local  annalist  as 
those  of  Oxford.”  Dr.  Cox  mentions  the  best  local 
museums,  some  of  which  are  of  great  archaeological 
value,  everything  depending  on  the  arrangement. 
The  Pipe  Rolls,  the  Close  Rolls,  the  Fine  Rolls, 
and  other  gatherings  of  the  kind  are  described. 
These  lists  of  authorities  are  very  useful  and  time- 
saving, and  will  enable  the  student  to  come  ready 
equipped  to  his  work.  We  do  not  observe  that  Dr. 
Cox  lays  down  anywhere  those  brief  rules  on  which  the 
late  Mr.  Green  and  Professor  Freeman  always  insisted. 
Parochial  history  is  closely  bound  up  with  manorial. 
When  you  have  the  church  look  over  the  churchyard 
wall  for  the  manor-house.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
emphatic  way  in  which  Dr.  Cox  protests  against 
• “ restoration,”  as  it  has  been  practised  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  “The  average  English  church  restorer,” 
he  observes  truly,  “be  he  parson,  layman,  or  even 
architect,  is  still  so  deficient  in  knowledge  as  to  blunder 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  highly  correct  to  strip  the 
place  to  its  bones.  Even  architects  who  can  add  R.A. 
and  F.S.A.  to  their  names  have  been  guilty  of  this 
barbarism  within  the  last  few  years.”  The  whole  of 
this  passage  should  be -studied  and  laid  to  heart  by  any 
clergyman  or  squire  who  is  minded  to  “grimthorpe  ” his 
church.  What  we  miss  in  Dr.  Cox’s  book  is  that  grasp 
of  his  subject  which  enables  a man  to  lay  down  general 
rules.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  us  u-hat  library  to 
seek  for  particular  records.  We  want  to  know  what 
to  expect  to  find  under  certain  headings.  We  need  not 
search  in  “ Domesday”  for  ecclesiastical  information. 

If  we  look  at  Mr.  Blashill’s  book  we  see  at  once  how 
muchhehasgonebeyondDr.  Cox’sinstructions.  Mr.  Bias- 
hill  has  taken  it  in  hand  to  narrate  for  us  the  history  of 
a manor  and  parish  which  has  been  so  overshadowed  by 
its  great  neighbour,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  that  it  has  been 
in  danger  of  a measure  of  oblivion.  But  Sutton  may 
boast  that  she  was  where  she  is  before  Hull  came  and 
sat  down  beside  her;  and  she  can  show  remains  of 
antiquity  far  older  and  more  important  than  any  in  the 
larger  town.  Mr.  Blashill  commences  systematically 
with  the  geographical  names  and  their  meaning.  In 
Holderness,  in  prehistoric  times,  “the  tall  Irish  elk 
stalked  over  the  land  and  the  fallow  deer,  forerunners 
of  mankind.”  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Yorkshire  wolds  lived  in  a dreary 
region,  “for  the  most  part  neither  navigable  water  nor 
firm  shore,  impassable  except  by  voyagingfrom  holm  to 
holm  during  the  brief  periods  of  the  highest  spring  tides.  ” 
The  Isle  of  Holderness  had  its  Castle  Hill,  “ which  is 
the  most  ancient  evidence  ” now  existing  of  the  primaeval 
inhabitants.  The  Romans  left  few  traces  of  their  pre- 
sence in  the  Isle  : but  five  centuries  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  Angles  settled  here,  and  their  little 
clusters  of  farmsteads  occupied  all  the  more  eligible  sites 
on  the  higher  ground.  Mr.  Blashill  carefully  analyses 
what  “ Domesday”  has  to  tell  us  about  Holder- 
ness. The  Isle  “ escaped  the  ruin  which  had  fallen 
on  more  prominent  places  in  the  north.”  Its 
remoteness  and  its  obscurity  would  be  its  best  protec- 
tion, and  Sutton  enters  creditably  on  the  page  of 
history,  and  is  soon  furnished  with  a lord  to  the 
manor  and  a priest  to  the  church.  The  same  family 


held  Sutton  until  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  A portion 
of  it  then  went  to  a co-heiress  and  her  descendants  of 
the  family  of  Hastings.  “The  church  stands  within  a 
considerable  area  of  land  anciently  enclosed,”  says  Mr. 
Blashill  ; “ a large  house  which  stood  upon  a part  of 
this  land,  to  the  eastward  of  the  church,  was  known 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
as  the  Hastings  Manor  House,  and  this  land  was  un- 
doubtedly the  site  of  the  chief  house  and  homestead  of 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  berewic.”  As  for  this 
berewic,  and  for  its  connexion  with  the  Lord  Hastings 
of  Shakspearian  celebrity,  so  summarily  put  to  death 
in  the  Tower  of  London  by  Richard  III.,  we  may  refer 
the  reader  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Blashill,  as  well  as  for 
some  new,  and  apparently  accurate,  light  on  the  difficult 
questions  which  relate  to  the  Sutton  pedigree.  His 
book  is  thoroughly  wrell  done,  and  is  full  of  interesting 
material,  offered  in  a most  unpretending  way. 

The  number  of  places  in  England  called  Sutton  is 
very  considerable,  exceeding  the  number  of  Whit- 
churches  by  about  fifty.  Yet  there  are  at  least  a dozen 
of  this  later  designation.  Mr.  Blashill  may,  perhaps, 
claim  that  his  Sutton  in  Holderness  is  the  chief  and 
original  of  all  Suttons,  the  cradle  whence  sprang  a race 
which  under  the  Tudors  lost  as  many  heads  as  any 
other  families.  Whitchurch  is  not  so  distinguished  ; 
Canon  Slatter  makes  out  a very  good  case  for  it  as 
deserving  a place  for  itself,  if  not  a very  large  one,  in 
parochial  history.  He  has  followed  the  good  models 
we  have  indicated,  and  we  have  Whitchurch  geo- 
graphically and  Whitchurch  in  documentary  history. 
Domesday  and  its  record  is  followed  by  the  history  • of 
the  manor,  which,  like  Wallingford  and  other  estates 
on  the  Thames,  was  held  by  the  “ Fair  Maid  of  Kent,” 
the  widow  of  the  Black  Prince  and  mother  of  Richard  II. 
The  parish,  never  very  remarkable,  has  never  been 
exactly  obscure,  and  being  situated  in  part  across  the 
Thames,  stood  both  in  Oxfordshire  and  in  Berkshire. 
The  two  parts  of  the  parish  are  now  divided,  but  the 
church,  which  is  on  the  Oxfordshire  side,  is  near  the 
water  and  well  known  to  boating  people.  Like  Streetly, 
Goring,  and  other  nearly  adjoining  buildings,  Whit- 
church has  been  “ restored,”  and  presents  now  no 
features  of  interest.  Canon  Slatter  has  made  the  most 
of  his  task  and  has  well  commemorated  his  incumbency 
of  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary. 

FICTION 

“ Your  Money  or  Your  Life.”  By  Edith  Carpenter; 

London  : Sampson  Low,  Marston,  & Co.  1896. 
“In  Scarlet  and  Grey.”  By  Florence  Henniker  ; and 
“The  Spectre  of  the  Real.”  By  Thomas  Hardy 
and  Florence  Henniker.  London  : John  Lane.  1896. 
“ Paddy’s  Woman.”  By  Humphrey  James.  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

“An  Unconventional  Girl.”  By  L.  Rossi.  London: 
Lawrence  & Bullen.  1896.  * 

“'Y/’OUR  Money  or  Your  Life”  is  full  of  fun,  and 
-*■  teems  with  frankly  preposterous  situations,  such 
as  the  termination  of  a murder-trial  in  America  in  the 
marriage  of  the  prisoner  and  two  of  the  witnesses  by 
the  presiding  judge.  All  the  humour  in  the  book  is  not 
boisterous,  however,  but  sometimes  very  delicately 
farcical,  as  in  the  Strephon  and  Chloe  scene  at  the 
beginning,  where  Janet  gives  her  backward  lover  an 
object  lesson  in  courtship.  Always  far-fetched,  the 
story  is  never  crude,  and,  at  its  wildest,  should  satisfy 
those  who  are  fond  of  an  uncritical  laugh. 

“ In  Scarlet  and  Grey”  is  a series  of  sketches,  read- 
able enough,  but  steeped  in  what  strikes  one  at  times 
as  a somewhat  laborious  pessimism.  One  imagines 
the  author  as  akin  to  the  man  who,  as  recorded  by 
Boswell,  tried  to  be  a philosopher,  but,  much  to  his 
disgust,  found  that  “cheerfulness  would  keep  breaking 
through.”  There  is  a lively  cynicism  in  the  style,  and 
nearly  every  tale  has  a wTell-thought-out  plot  of  its  own. 
The  last  one,  in  which  Mr.  Hardy  collaborates,  naturally 
swamps  the  others  a little,  though  we  fancy  we  light 
at  times  on  traces  of  his  having  held  his  hand  and  kept 
back  his  thunderbolts  from  a sense  of  proportion.  The 
denouement , where  the  deceived  bridegroom  shoots  him- 
self on  the  morning  after  his  wedding-day,  has  the  old 
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touch.  It  is  dangerous  to  affect  an  ostentatious  dis- 
crimination. Otherwise  we  should  feel  inclined  to 
quote1  sundry  pieces  where  the  joins  of  the  patchwork 
annear  to  us  to  show  conspicuously.  _ 

P“  Paddy’s  Woman  ” is  quite  surprisingly  humorous 
and  clever.  Its  only  fault  is  that  it  is  occasionally  sly 
and  subtle  to  the  point  of  mystification.  We  have  found 
it  impossible  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  story  in  some 
places.  Where  understandable  it  is  deh^°u^®atB^ 
with  the  lovable  and  inconsequent  side  of  Faddy.  .Books 
like  this  show  clearly  the  occult  reason  for  the  ex- 
istence of  Ireland  ; it  lives  to  lighten  our  literature  and 
to  counteract  Mr.  Crockett,  lest  the  reader  (not  to 
mention  the  reviewer)  should  perish  untimely  of  a 
reluctantly  acquired  high  moral  tone.  . 

“An  Unconventional  Girl”  has  a heroine  whom  we  have 
for  some  time  past  taken  as  a type  of  the  conventional 
in  fiction.  She  begins  as  an  untidy  child,  poring  over 
fairy  tales  in  a garret  to  the  despair  of  her  maiden 
aunts,  develops  into  a schoolgirl  with  a taste  for  erotic 
poetry,  passes  through  a somewhat  curious  love 
affair  and  ends  as  a famous  novelist.  Given  a little 
o-irl  who  gets  thoroughly  dirty  and  neglects  the  nursery 
tea  for  fairy  tales,  you  will  always  find  a famous 
novelist  in  the  long  run.  Cleanliness  wouid  appear  to 
be  next  to  godliness  in  its  unsuitability  to  the  modern 
heroine  of  this  particular  type 
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“ Three  Men  and  a God.”  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  N. 

Newnham-Davis.  London  : Downey  & Co.  189b. 
“The  Witch  of  Withyford.”  By  Gratiana  Chanter. 

London  : J.  M.  Dent  & Co.  1896. 

“Three  Men  and  a God”  is  not  a theological 
dilemma,  but  the  first  in  a collection  of  very  fairly 
vigorous  and  vivid  short  stories  dealing  c 1 y 
India— the  New  India  of  Mr.  Kiphng,  fascinating 
and  sympathetic,  peopled  with  Homeric  heroes  in  the 
guise  of  subalterns  and  sergeants,  and  full  of  that  name- 
less horror  in  the  air  which  is  the  unspoken  hatred  of 
East  for  West.  How  far  we  have  got  from  the  old 
days  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Pa£oda_tr®e  1S 
very  strikingly  shown  in  the  capital  sketch,  A Modern 
Raiah.”  The  picture  of  the  ultra-civilized  and  cultured 
man,  with  a cynical  suggestion  of  pose  in  his  diamonds 
and  white  satin  trappings,  is  one  that  makes  an  imPr.® 
sion  All  the  stories  strike  one  as  the  work  of.  a quick; 
and ‘sensitive  observer.  If  the  style  is  sometimes  un- 
deniably Kipling-inspired,  there  is  every  excuse  for 
Colonel  Newnham-Davis.  The  same  ground  has  been 
gone  over  exhaustively  before  he  touched  it, „ and  that 
he  can  get  a new  interest  and  a new  creep  out  of  it 

is  high  praise  for  him.  . , . f 

“The  Witch  of  Withyford”  is  a quaint  little  tale  ot 
superstition  in  the  Devonshire  of  half  a century  ago. 
It  forms  one  volume  of  Mr.  Dent’s  dainty  little  Iris 
Series,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  author. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

cc  Lord  Hever.”  By  Percy  Hulburd.  London : Richard 
Bentley  & Son.  1896. 

MR.  PERCY  HULBURD  possesses  a certain  power  which 
is  not  too  often  met  with  in  novelists,  though  it  is  no 
rarity  among  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  can  sketch  the  past 
history  of  his  characters,  the  history  of  their  ancestors,  of  this 
strange  grandfather  or  that  odd  aunt.  He  is,  m fact,  an  adept 
in  family  history  ; he  is  interested  in  it  himself,  and  can  convey 
his  interest  to  his  readers.  We  imagine  he  would  be  at  his  best 
on  winter  evenings  at  the  fireside  when  a story  was  called  tor  ; 
a story  proper  would  not  be  forthcoming,  but  he  would  keep  his 

listeners  engrossed  with  short  character-sketches  of  everybody  s 

relatives,  how  they  came  to  marry  the  person  they  finally  di 
marry,  why  they  lived  away  in  that  old  country  house,  and  what 
became  of  their  daughters.  As  we  have  said,  this  is  not  by  any 
means  a rare  power,  indeed  every  woman  over  fifty  possesses 
it,  and  when  a mother  or  an  aunt  has  for  our  delectation  and 
her  own  turned  some  family  inside  out,  we  are  apt  sometimes 
to  wonder  why  she  could  not  write  a novel  on  a subject  whic 
is  so  engrossing  and  with  which  she  is  so  enviably  familiar. 
But  if  she  puts  pen  to  paper  she  fails  just  where  Mr.  Hulburd 
fails.  She  can  tell  you  a tale  of  a mans  life,  she  knows 
the  tragedy  that  marred  it,  and  can  tell  it  you  in  so  many 
words  ; she  can  even  present  you  with  a vivid  picture  of 
his  personality  ; but  it  is  all  an  affair  of  telling,  of  descrip- 
tion ; she  cannot  show  her  characters  in  action,  leaving  thern 
to  play  out  their  drama  before  our  eyes.  She  takes  the  part  o 


the  lightning  delineator,  here  and  there  allowing  us  a glimpse 
of  reality  as  from  a kinematograph  ; she  cannot  work  a mario- 
nette show  There  is'  apparently  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
personalities  Mr.  Hulburd  can  launch;  bat  once .afloat  they 
refuse  to  move.  In  order  to  set  one  m motion,  he  will  float 
another  and  another  ; but  there  they  all  he,  an uahty 
duly  named  and  registered  with  their  tonnage  and  the  quality 
of  th dr  “uns,  waiting  for  the  divine  breath,  and  waiting  in  vain 
If  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  tell  about  his  hero  s uncle  or 
his  married  life  with  his  first  wife,  and  so  on,  he  would  have 
presented  us  with  a sort  of  navy  list— an  interesting  Prodact‘°a 
certainly  ; but  he  has  called  us  out  to  see  the  manoeuvres  and 
we  doubt  whether  we  should  be  able  to  keeP  \very/a \ he  is 
eye  on  a spectacle  so  motionless,  if  it  were  not  that  he  is 
continually  drawing  our  attention  away  by  accounts  of  the 
actions  in  which  his  vessels  have  been  previously  engaged.  In 
oSer  to  introduce  some  movement,  he  flies  to  that 
of  the  uninteresting-namely,  a plot,  and  by  plot,  of  course  we 
mean  the  machinations  of  a plotting  character  In  spite  ot  all 
the  o-reat  examples  that  apparently  count  on  the  other  side,  a plot 
is  IS  bore.  First  of  all,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  world 
plot  on  any  large  scale  is  very  small ; the  novels  have 

made  them  out  of  all  proportion.  Secondly,  he  plots _of Uhe 
plotter  are  not  much  more  interesting  than  the  deals  ot  an 
outside  broker  or  the  frame- maker’s  bills  of  a painter  ; it  is  the 
plotter’s  character,  his  turn  of  mind,  his  point ^ ^ 

look  on  life  that  we  want  to  see  ; we  don  t care  particularly  to 
hear  exacSy  what  he  does.  And,  thirdly,  and  above  afl  though 
we  are  willing  enough  to  have  a plotter  as  an  odd  characte 
IboS,  we  dS  not  want  his  plots  to  be  the  motive  power' of  fl* 
drama  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Hulburd 
not  a good  hand  at  a plot.  His  moves  and  countermoves  are 
indistinct— we  really  do  not  know  what  they  are  all  about. 


“ Love  Fugue.”  By  Jon.  B.  Frost.  Atlanta,  U.S.A.  and 
London  : the  Roxburghe  Press.  1896. 

We  hear  so  much  of  the  peculiarity,  or  the  attempt  at 
neculiaritv  which  is  supposed  to  be  a leading  characteristic  of 
SX^  fiction,  .hat  it  is  quite  a pleasure  to meet  wt.h . an 
odd  story.  “Love  Fugue”  is  certamly  odd  and  purposely 
odd.  Not  that  Mr.  Jonathan  B.  Frost  said  to  Mmsel  . 
could  write  a simple  comprehensible  story  if  I .liked  , but 

just  won’t,  I will  be  odd  I will  makepeopesitup^  Its 

more  likely  that  he  felt  an  honest  shrinking  from  the  bareness 
of  his  story,  a dread  of  being  ridiculous  and  c^monUacm  i 
desire  to  hide  what  appears  childish  or  bald  in  some  sort  o 
intellectual  dress  is  an  English  and  German  failing,  unknown 
to  the  obvious  Frenchman  and  the  unconscious  Russ'an 
a right  the  gas  ” and  “ What’s  the  time?”  can  hardly  be  put 
down  as  idiomatic  English,  and  the  majority  ° ^ shame- 

persons  would  only  bring  out  such  expressions  w h the^shame^ 

faced  effort  a schoolboy  reveals  when  he  irbn  ‘ s0me  light 

for  “kid” thev  find  it  easier  to  throw  some  lig 

on  the  subject”  and  to  inquire  about  ‘ the  ^*“5 
hour”  or  “the  enemy.”  Mr.  Frost  is  not  ^etious 

but  his  oddness  is  due  to  the  same  failing.  wnat 

story  LSld  be  like  if  it  were  told  straight  out  nope  can 
say  • for  the  author  has  used  the  indirect  and  lofty  style  with 
some  success  It  appears  that  there  are  two  women  and  an 
aunt  though  it  is  just  possible  that  all  three  are  the  same 
person  ; for  he  shrinks  from  anything  so  baid  as  a name.  The 
hprn  is  “He”  or  “I,”  or  “the  Lover,”  and  his  doings  are 
wrapped  in  a ’fine  mist,  lest,  perhaps,  we  should  be  troubled  by 
a suspicion  of  where  he  is  or  how  he  came  to  be  there  to  who 
he  is  writing  a letter,  or  whether  he  is  writing  one  at  all.  Mr. 
Frnst’Ts  vie  too  is  modelled  after  the  most  conscious  and 

intellectual  fashion  Such  marble  was  his  s0U^Xteble°S 
however,  that  his  temporary  destination  was  attributable  to 
nothing  other  than  the  mental  image  he  carried  of  an  old 
stereoscopic  view  dropped  to  him  as  a lad  y som  re  ^ 
for  a week  in  his  father’s  house.”  If  all  Mr.  Frosts 1 sentences 
were  as  sprightly  as  this,  something  m'Shtq  xf°^pe 

method  ; but  unfortunately  it  is  an  almost  sol  tary  examp 
and  he  is  generally  dull  where  he  is  compreliensible  lt^s  an 
uncomfortable  confession  to  make,  but  Love  *ugue  y 
fairlv  be  eriven  over  as  a.  prey  to  the  plain  man.  1 . , 

the  most  determinedly  unplain  man  could  say  of  it  would  be : an 
echo  of  what  has  probably  been  written  in  s0“eJ^aS*r 
DaDer— “unique.”  Not  every  day  do  we  meet  with  an  author 
who  can  stir  a good  solid  paste  of  American  bombast  with  a 

Meredithean  spoon,  and  spice  it  with  scraps  * f“  fnStance 
come  from  a translation  of  ^Eschylus.  There  is,  for  instance, 
a choruslike  savour  in  “ hovering  here  she  hatched  a- brood  of 
woes  perhaps  wingless.” 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  October  musical  monthlies  are  anything  rather  than 
remarkable.  The  “Musical  Times,”  of  course,  comes  m 
an  easy'first  in  the  matter  of  dulness.  The  best  thing  in  it  is 
an  article  by  Mr.  Frederic  Corder  on  Richard  WagneFs 
methods— forVr.  Edwards’s  disquisition  on  “ Bach  s Music  in 
England”  is  useful  to  the  future  historian  rather  than  mterest- 
£ggto  the  present  reader.  The  interminable  supply  of  th 
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driest  sawdust  entitled  “From  my  Study”  runs  on  still,  and 
will  run  on  probably  until  the  sands  of  Time  cease  to  run  • 
an  article  on  “ The  Italian  Career  ” defies  the  toughest  reader  • 
Mr.  Bennett,  as  usual,  spins  a goodly  portion  of  his  “ Facts’ 
Rumours  and  Remarks  ” from  the  mistakes  of  provincial 
reporters  and  the  misprints  of  provincial  newspapers — topics 
which  never  tire  him,  even  if  his  readers  most  heartily  wish 
that  provincial  newspapers,  provincial  reporters,  and  Mr. 
Bennett  we  almost  said  provincial  Mr.  Bennett — had  never 
been  heard  of.  The  concert-reporting  is  well  done,  and  some  of 
the  reviews  of  new  music  are  conspicuous  for  their  fairness.  The 
Strand  Musical  Magazine  ” contains  a neat  biographical  sketch 
of  Bizet  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hervey,  an  interview  with  Miss  Clara 
Butt,  a useful  article  on  Accompanying  by  Mr.  George  H. 
Clutsam,  and  a story  which  we  have  not  attempted  to^read! 
The  music  is,  of  course,  the  principal  feature,  and  we  must 
admit  that  it  alone  is,  in  its  sort,  an  admirable  sixpennyworth 
The_“  Magazine  of  Music”  scarcely  compares  with  the  “ Strand 
Musical,”  for  though  there  is  more  letterpress,  none  of  it  reaches 
a very  high  level,  and  the  music,  consisting  largely  of  an  arran°-e- 
ment  of  airs  from  that  stale  old  opera  “ Martha”  and  of  pieces 
by  Mr.  Walter  Barnett,  seems  to  be  an  attempt  at  popularity 
without  the  actual  attainment.  “Melody”  is  a remarkably 
cheap  selection  of  popular  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces.  The 
Musical  Herald  v contains  a most  engrossing*  interview  with 
Mr.  Flenry  Davey,  the  author  of  that  valuable  book,  “A 
History  of  English  Music.”  Mr.  Davey  brings  distinct 
charges  of  dishonesty — such  as  misquotation,  wilful  perversion 
of  obvious  meaning— against  writers  in  the  “Guardian”  and  the 
“ Musical  Times.”  He  complains  that  these  charges  have 
never  been  met ; but  we  fail  to  see  that  he  has  any  ground  for 
complaint,  for  surely  the  public  will  conclude  that  the  charges 
cannot  be  met.  The  “ Musical  Record”  contains  amongst  a 
^Hfty  of  interesting  things  an  article  on  Musical  London  in 
the  Fifties  and  one  on  the  late  Ousely  by  that  distinguished 
and  able  critic  Mr.  J.  S.  Shedlock. 

THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Adventures  of  My  Life,  The,  2 vols.  (Henri  Rochefort),  Arnold, 

Among  the  Menabe  (G.  H.  Smith),  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  is.  6 d.  0 

Annual  Story  Book,  The  (A.  Lang),  Longmans,  6s. 

Architecture  in  Italy  (Raeffaele  Cattaneo),  Unwin,  2 is. 

Arctic  Night,  The  (Roger  Pocock),  Chapman  & Hall,  ij. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  The  (October). 

Australia,  Natural  History  of  (F.  G.  Aflalo),  Macmillan,  6s. 
Baconiana. 

Below  the  Salt  (C.  E.  Raimond),  William  Heinemann,  6s. 

Black  and  Blue  (Ascott  R.  Hope),  A.  & C.  Black,  5.5- 
Book  of  Scoundrels,  A (Charles  Whibley),  William  Heinemann, 
7s.  6 d. 

Boy’s  Own  Annual,  The,  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Biidal  March  and  One  Day,  The  (B.  Bjornson),  William 
Heinemann. 

Camps,  Quarters,  and  Casual  Places  (A.  Forbes),  Macmillan, 
ys.  6d 

Cardinal  Manning  (Stanley  Roamer),  Elliot  Stock. 

Century  Magazine,  The  (May— October),  Macmillan. 

Church  Services  and  Service  Books  (H.  B.  Swete),  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  4 s. 

Dorcas  Hobday  (Charles  Rokeby),  Longmans,  6s. 
Electro-Chemistry  (Max  le  Blanc),  Macmillan,  6s. 

Elements  of  General  Philosophy  (G.  C.  Robertson),  Tohn 
Murray,  3s.  6 d ' J 

Elements^  of  Psychology  (G.  C.  Robertson),  John  Murray, 

English  History,  Essays  on  (Lord  Macaulay),  Blackie. 

Fifty  Luncheons  (A.  Kenny  Herbert),  Arnold,  2s.  6 d. 

Following  of  Christ  (C.  L.  Marson),  Elliot  Stock 
For  Freedom’s  Sake  (Arthur  Pearson),  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  & 
Co.,  6s . 

Francis  Orpen  Morris:  a Memoir  (M.  C.  F.  Morris)  I C 
Nimmo. 

From  Dawn  to  Dusk  (Geo.  Milner),  J.  E.  Cornish. 

Gaston  de  Latour  (W.  Pater),  Macmillan,  7s.  6 d. 

Genius  and  Degeneration  (Dr.  William  Hirsch),  William 
Heinemann,  17s. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine  Library  (G.  L.  Gomme),  Elliot  Stock, 

7 s.  6 d. 

Geographical  Journal  (October). 

Geology  Elementary  (G.  S.  Boulger),  Collins,  Son,  & Co., 
ij.  6a.  ’ 

R^as  Saint  Illana,  4 vols.  (H.  Van  Laun),  Lippincott, 

Girl  s Own  Annual,  The,  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Gorillas  and  Chimpanzees  (R.  L.  Garner),  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  & 

Go.,  12 s.  6 d. 

Gospel  in  Brief,  The  (Count  Tolstoi),  Walter  Scott. 

Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  The,  Elliot  Stock. 

Green  Arras  (Laurence  Housman),  John  Lane,  3.1. 

Grey  Man,  The  (S.  R.  Crockett),  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  6s. 
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Harbour  Ligh^  A (C.  E.  Mallandaine),  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  2 s.  ° 

His  First  Year  at  School  (Alfred  West),  Unwin  5 j 
History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  (W.  Cobbett),  Art  and 
Book  Co.,  2 s. 

Humanitarian,  The  (October). 

Impressions  and  Experiences  (W.  D.  Howells),  David  Douglas. 
Inn  by  the  Shore,  The  (Florence  Warden),  Jarrold  & Sons 
Ireland  (R.  Barry  O’Brien),  Unwin,  2J.  6 d. 

Jack  at  Sea  (G.  Manville  Fenn),  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  5.1. 

Jack  Stapleton  (Claud  Harding),  Sampson  Low 

JaphSoS  ^61  °f  3 Father  (Captain  Marryatt)>  Routledge  & 

Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (I.  Abrahams),  Macmillan 
7 s.  6a.  ’ 

John  Ellerton  (H.  Housman),  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  5^. 

Journjil  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  (September),  Stanford. 
Lady’s  Realm,  The  (October). 

Land  o’  the  Leal  (D.  Lyall),  Hodder  & Stoughton,  6s. 

Law  and  Quarterly  Review  (October). 

Lectures  of  Adam  Smith  (Edwin  Cannan),  Clarendon  Press, 
io s.  6a. 

Leisure  Hour,  The,  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Butler,  1790-1840,  2 vols.  (by  his 
. grandson,  oamuel  Butler),  John  Murray,  24J. 

Light  of  Melanesia  (H  H.  Montgomery),  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  3J.  6 d. 

Lippincott’s  Magazine  (October),  Lippincott  & Co. 

Manchester,  Old  and  New,  3 vols.  (W.  A.  Shaw),  Cassell, 
3U.  6 a.  ’ 

Maris  Stella  (M.  C.  Balfour),  John  Lane,  «.  6 d 
Method  of  S.  Sulpice,  Griffith,  Farran,  & Co. 

Miscellanea  (J.  H.  Ewing),  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 

Musa  Piscatrix  (John  Buchan),  John  Lane,  cs 

My  Brother  (Vincent  Brown),  John  Lane,  2s 

Notes  on  Perusing  Titles  (Lewis  E.  Emmett),  Jordan  & Sons. 

™r  H°use>  The,  2 vols  (Henry  James)i  William  Heinemann. 

Oxford  Characters  (Will  Rothenstein),  John  Lane. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine  (October) 

People’s  Banks  (H.  W.  Wolff),  King  & Son,  xos. 

Posies  out  of  Rings  (W.  T.  Peters),  John  Lane,  2s.  6d. 

Kada  ( Vacaresco  and  Sarmento),  Kisher  Unwin  ij*  6d 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  The  (Israel  Gollancz),  Dent  &Co‘  is. 

Revenge  (Robert  Barr),  Chatto  & Windus,  6s 
Revue  Internationale  (October) 

Rogue’s  March,  The  (E.  W.  Hornung),  Cassell  & Co. 

Romance  of  the  Sea,  The  (Fred.  Whymper),  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  5 j 
Rottenness  (Robt.  Pocock),  Neville  Beeman,  2s.  6 d. 

St.  Nicholas,  Vol.  XXIII.,  Part  II.,  Macmillan. 

Savoy,  The  (October). 

Sophocles  (Ajax),  (R.  C.  Jebb),  Cambridge  University  Press, 

12  s.  6 d.  ’ 

St°r6i°f  Hannah’  The  J'  Dawson),  Hodder  & Stoughton, 

c!ranj  ^a&azine>  The  (October),  George  Newnes,  Limited. 

^tra  Limited 1Cal  Magazme’  The  (0ctober),  George  Newnes, 

Summers  and  Wintersat  Balmawhapple  (John  Skelton),  Black- 
wood, ioj.  " 

Sunday  at  Home,  The,  Religious  Tract  So.ciety. 

Tales  of  Ind  (T.  Ramakrishna),  Unwin,  3s.  6 d. 

Temptation  of  Ernest  Ellerby,  The  (F.  L.  Farmer),  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  3s. 

Ugly  Idol  (Claud  Nicholson),  John  Lane,  3J.  6 d. 

Under  Quicken  Boughs  (Nora  Hopper),  John  Lane,  5 s. 

^ eit7j’  6%^  ' A Mem0ir  (Mary  R>  L’  BrYce)>  Blackwoods, 
Y^usTa'ld  Adonis  (Israel  Gollancz),  Dent  & Co.,  is. 

Gm-dnS^’  Reminiscences  of  (W-  S.  Kennedy),  Alexander 

^Lo^gmansTS1^3  End’  The’  2 V°1S*  (Wm'  Morris)> 

What  Cheer  (W.  Clark  Russell),  Cassell  & Co.,  6s. 

Windsor  Magazine  (October). 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  Hi 
mJ?SnJec?  entlreJy  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
oj  A20S.  sent  m and  not  acknowledged . 


NOTICE.  The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
exceP  those  of  the  current  Volume , is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company’s  Offices, 
3 and  83  Duane  Street , NewYork,  and  at  Messrs.  DAMRELL 
ix  U phams,  283  Washington  Street , Boston,  Mass. 
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PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  & Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (near  the 
Bourse ),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TYRURY  LANE  THEATRE.— Lessees,  the  Executors  of 

the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Autumn  Season  under  the  Management  of  Mr. 
JOHN  COLEMAN.  Every  Evening  at  8.0,  THE  DUCHESS  OF  COOL- 
GARDIE.  Morning  Performance  Every  Saturday. 


"C* MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  LA  DANSE.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinematographe. 
Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON  1896  (Fourth  Year), 

Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W. 

EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN-,  io  to  6 ; Wednesdays  & Saturdays,  7 to  10  p.m.  also. 
Brilliantly  lighted  in  dull  weather,  and  at  dusk. 


‘'TYPEWRITING  undertaken  privately.  Copying  work  of 

all  kinds.  French  and  Italian  Translations.  Very  moderate  charges. 

Miss  FANCOURT,  51  Thornhill  Road,  Barnsbury,  N. 


THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MAN  A GER — JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 

Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

GTHE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
A Est.  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £i, 200,000.  Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £25,000,000. 


SUN  insurance  office. 

* Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  : 63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ; 332  Oxford  Street ; 40  Chancery  Lane  ; 42  Mincing  Lane,  E C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1895,  £390,775,000. 


LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS £9,067.182. 

FIRE.  — LIFE.  — ENDOWMENTS.  — ANNUITIES. 

Fire  Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 

LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 
Policy-Holders  incur  no  Liability  of  Partnership,  and  may  so  insure  as  to  Participate 

in  NINE-TENTHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  of  their  class. 
EQUITABLE  RATES.  MODERATE  EXPENSES. 

Please  apply  for  Prospectus. 

H&ad  Offices : 1 DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL ; 7 CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


GENERAL  MINING  & FINANCE  CORPORATION, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP  - £1,000,000. 

Managing  Director,  South  Africa.— GEORGE  ALBU. 
Consulting  Engineer.— OLIVER  KING. 

This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  undertake,  through  its  Engineering 
Department,  the  examination  and  valuation  of  Mining  Properties  of  all 
kinds  and  to  furnish  full  and  confidential  reports  thereon. 

Johannesburg  Office  : EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

London  Office:  24  THROGMORTON  STREET,  E.C. 

Berlin  Office:  DRESDNER  BANK  BUILDINGS. 


MATE  s PARAGUAY  TEA 

The  only  Tea  free  from  Tannic  Acid. 

No  Astringency. 

FIFTY-FIYE  MILLIONS 

Of  the  Most  Healthy  People  in  the  World 

DRINK  MATE  TEA. 


Sufferers  from  GOUT,  CONSTIPATION,  FLATULENCY, 
INDIGESTION,  DYSPEPSIA,  and  NEBVE  EXHAUSTION 
will  get  immediate  relief  toy  drinking  MATE  TEA. 


Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON,  writing  in  the  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON 
NEWS , says: — 

“ I have  tasted  the  Mat£  tea  and  found  it  perfectly  palatable  and  agreeable. 
It  seems  to  be  universally  approved  of  as  a refreshing  and  stimulating 
beverage.  It  enables  workers  to  continue  their  labours,  or  travellers  to 
pursue  their  journeys  for  long  periods  without  food.” 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  JOURNAL  says:— 

“ Mate  has  a sustaining  power  which  neither  Indian  or  China  tea,  coffee,  or 
even  chocolate,  can  claim.  Travellers  drinking  Mat6  can  go  six  or  seven 
hours  without  feeling  the  want  of  food.” 

Write  for  Pamphlet  and  Medical  Opinions,  “Lancet,” 
“British  Medical  Journal,”  &c. 


To  be  obtained  from 

The  MATE  TEA  CO.,  39  Victoria  St.,  Westminster. 

Price  3s.  per  lb.,  post  free.  AGENTS  INVITED. 


VINOLIA  CREAM 

FOR 

ITCHING,  FACE  SPOTS,  ECZEMA. 

Is.  l^d.  a Box. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

fF.  GREEN  & CO.  1 Head  Offices : 

managers  ..  \ ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO  J Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


NEW  DESIGNS  OF 

CORTLAND 

FINE  AMERICAN 

CARRIAGES. 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  FOR 

SPEED,  COMFORT, 

Luxurious  Upholstering-,  and  Excellent  Finish. 


INSPECT  AND  TRY  OUR  LATEST  DESIGNS  OF 

AMERICAN  BUGGIES,  OPEN  AND  CLOSED  CARRIAGES, 
CICS,  PONY  AND  TROTTING  CARTS. 


Carriages  specially  adapted  for  Home,  Indian  & Colonial  Uses. 

Catalogues , Price  Lists , and  all  information  fiost free  from  the  sole  Makers: 

CORTLAND  WAGON  CO. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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BONANZA,  LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’  REPORT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  APRIL  30,  1896. 

To  the  Shareholders  of  the  Bonanza , Limited. 


Gentlemen, — Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  their  Second  Annual 
Report,  with  audited  Balance  Sheet  made  up  to  April  30,  1896. 

FINANCIAL — A detailed  statement  of  all  expenditures  is  given 
in  the  Balance  Sheet.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Company’s  working 
capital  of  ^75, °o°  has  been  expended,  and  that  it  has  received  advances 
amounting  to  £25,965  1 Js.  3 d.  from  Messrs.  H.  Eckstein  & Co., 
towards  the  completion  of  its  equipment.  This  extra  expenditure  was 
caused  by  equipping  the  Mine  on  a larger  scale  than  was  at  first  in- 
tended, owing  to  the  width  and  values  of  the  reefs  having  exceeded 
previous  expectations. 

LONDON  COMMITTEE. — A London  Committee  was  appointed 
after  the  formation  of  the  Company,  and  this  Committee  has  since  been 
authorized  to  issue  share  warrants  to  bearer. 


DEVELOPMENT Annexed  is  rthe  Manager’s  Report,  which 

gives  full  details  concerning  the  progress  of  development  on  the 
Company’s  property,  [and  of  the  assay  value  of  the  reefs  so  far 
opened  up. 

DIRECTORS In  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the 

Company,  all  your  Directors  retire,  but  are  eligible,  and  offer  them- 
selves for  re-election. 

AUDITORS. — You  are  requested  to  fix  the  remuneration  of  the 
Auditors  for  the  past  twelve  months,  and  to  appoint  fresh  Auditors  for 
the  present  year. 

F.  ECKSTEIN,  Chairman. 

E.  BIRKENRUTII. 

Johannesburg,  August  1,  1896. 


Johannesburg,  April  30,  1896. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Bonanza , Limited , J ohannesburg. 


Gentlemen,- — Following  my  report  of  last  year,  and  with  the  in- 
tention of  now  recording  the  Company’s  progress  to  date,  I would 
remind  you  that  operations  for  the  exploitation  of  your  property  were 
initiated  on  May  I,  1894,  in  the  shape  of  a vertical  shaft  to  cut 
through  the  Main  Reef  series,  from  there  to  be  turned  on  the  incline 
of  the  Main  Reef  and  carried  down  through  the  centre  of  the  property. 

This  measure  has  been  carried  out,  and  to  May  1,  1S96,  the  shaft 
has  been  sunk  vertical  to  a depth  of  680  feet,  and  then  turned  and 
carried  down  on  the  incline  of  the  Main  Reef  to  a total  depth  of 
873  feet. 

DEVELOPMENT. — The  development  of  the  Mine  is  effected  by 
three  levels,  driven  out  from  this  shaft  to  the  eastern  and  western 
boundaries  of  the  property  at  555  feet,  660  feet,  and  700  feet  vertical 
respectively. 

The  first  two  levels  are  driven  from  the  vertical,  and  the  last  from 
the  incline  portion  of  the  shaft,  and  are  named  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
levels  respectively. 

The  footage  done  in  development  in  “drives,”  “winzes,”  “raises,” 
and  “ cross-cuts  ” amounts  to  a total  of  ...  ...  ...  5,061  feet 

Shaft  sunk...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  873  ,, 


Total  ... 

REEFS The  Reefs  exploited  are  : — 

The  Main  Reef  Leader,  aveiaging  in  width  ... 
South  Reef  ,,  ,,  ,, 


• 5:934 

2 feet  8 inches 


Total  aggregate  width  5 ,,  8 ,, 

Above  the  2nd  Level  (and  vertical  portion  of  the  shaft)  there  are 
developed  and  ready  for  stoping — 

Main  Reef  Leader — 

32,430  tons,  averaging  by  fire  assay  2 oz.  9 dwt. 
South  Reef — 

74,610  ,,  ,,  „ 1 oz.  18-9  dwt. 


Total  107,040  ,,  ,,  ,,  2 oz.  1 dwt.  14  grs. 

per  ton 

Below  the  2nd  Level  the  Main  Reef  Leader  has  been  followed 
down  in  the  incline  portion  of  the  shaft,  and  found  to  be  2 feet  6 
inches  wide,  assaying  an  average  of  4 oz.  17  dwt.  18  grs.  per  ten. 

The  3rd  Level  is  opened  out  on  this  Main  Reef  Leader,  and  a 
main  cross  cut  is  now  being  driven  to  cut  the  South  Reef. 

Further,  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  Levels,  and  on  the  Main  Reef 
Leader  and  South  Reef,  five  winzes  have  been  sunk,  in  which  the 
average  Reef  widths  are  found  to  be  the  same  as  those  above  the 
2nd  Level. 

On  this  basis,  and  with  250  feet  backs,  the  3rd  Level  will  yield 
about  80,000  tons,  which  are  at  date,  by  the  works  described  above, 
partly  developed,  in  addition  to  the  107,040  tons  already  mentioned 
above  the  2nd  Level. 

The  amount  of  development  detailed  above  is  much  in  excess  of 
that  originally  projected,  and  is  due  to  a change  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  your  Board,  involving  your  resolution  to  develop  and  equip  the  Mine 
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for  40  instead  of  20  stamps,  as  originally  intended,  this  change  of 
policy  having  been  dictated  by  the  Reefs  having  proved  to  be  50  per 
cent,  wider  and  of  rather  higher  value  than  anticipated. 

In  pursuit  of  this  new  policy,  the  surface  is  being  provided  with  a 
full  40-stamp  equipment,  comprising  Fraser  and  Chalmers’  40-stamp 
Mill  of  1,150  lbs.  per  stamp,  with  hoist  and  tailings  pump  complete  ; 
Cyanide  Works,  erected  in  two  tiers  of  vats,  designed  for  double 
treatment,  precipitation  effected  by  Siemens  and  Ilalske’s  process  ; 
ample  sorting  house,  with  two  20  x 10  Blake’s  crushers  and  ore-bins 
attached  ; the  necessary  mill  pumps  and  electric-lighting  installation. 
A mill  engine  capable  of  developing  300  horse-power  supplies  all  the 
power  required  in  and  about  the  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  ; whilst  one 
winding  engine  of  sufficient  power  to  work  out  the  Mine,  one  air- 
compressor  capable  of  driving  10  drills,  and  one  30  horse-power  engine 
to  drive  the  crushers,  are  employed.  A central  steaming  plant  of  360 
horse-power  of  boilers  supplies  steam  to  the  various  engines. 

The  whole  equipment  is  effective,  and  arranged  with  a view  to 
economy  in  working  costs. 

The  duty  of  the  40-stamp  Mill  will  probably  be  from  5,750  to  6,000 
tons  per  month. 

The  Mine  is  further  equipped  with  necessary  buildings,  comprising 
Manager's  house,  Secretary’s  house,  Single  and  Married  Men’s  quarters, 
Boarding-house,  Offices  and  Store,  Kaffir  Compounds,  range  of  Me- 
chanics’ Shops  supplied  with  necessary  machine  tools,  Stables,  Dry- 
house  ; and,  in  course  of  erection,  Assay  Office,  Smelting  Room. 

The  Costs  of  Development  and  Equipment  to  | April  30,  1896,  are 
as  follows  : — 

873  feet  Shaft  ^"19,510  3 6 

5,061  ,,  Development  35, 367  16  9 

Z54-.878  o 3 

10,468  11  r 
38.203  10  rr 
...  2.360  o 6 

De- 

100  o o 
I,I32  '7  4 


•£107,143  O I 

which  amount  is  shown  in  Balance  Sheet. 

I had  expected  to  have  reported  that  20  stamps  of  the  Mill  were 
already  running  last  month,  but  owing  to  the  non-delivery  at  date 
of  machinery  due  last  Christmas  I have  been  unable  to  start,  but  hope 
to  do  so  by  August  1 next. 

The  woodwork  of  the  additional  20  stamps  is  in  hand,  the  ironwork 
ordered,  and  expected  to  arrive  here  in  August  next. 

I remain,  Gentlemen,  1 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

FRANCIS  SPENCER, 

Manager , Bonanza,  Limite  d 


Buildings 

Machinery  and  Plant 
Stores  and  Office  Furniture 
Investment  (Chamber  of  Mines 
benture) 

Cash  on  hand  and  Debtor  ... 
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BONANZA,  LIMITED— (Continued). 


BALANCE  SHEET  AT  APRIL  30,  1896. 


Dp. 

To  Capi'al  A xount-— 

200, c 00  .-mares  at  £1  each  ..  ••  •«  •• 

,,  Interest  Account — 

On  Loans  . . . . . . . . • • 

,,  H.  Eckstein  & Co. — 

Advance,  Including  Interest  »«  »« 

,,  Creditors — 

For  Machinery  paid  after  April  30  ••  ••  £2,562  o 

For  Goods  supplied  in  April  and  paid  in 

May,  1896  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  2,436  9 

For  Contract  percentage  kept  back  as  per 
Agreement 32  5 


£200,020  o 
1,096  8 

25,963  x7 


5,080  14  2 


By  Claims  ..  

,,  Permanent  Works — 

Shaft  Sinking 
,,  Timbering  .. 

,,  Dump 
,,  Tools  .. 

,,  Skip  Equipment  .. 

,,  Orebins 
,,  Hoisting 

,,  Permanent  Head  Gear 
,,  Pumps 

,,  Buildings — 


Compound  ..  ..  ..  

Engine  House. 

Shop  (Mechanics’)  . . 

Drying  House 
Stables 

Manager’s,  Secretary’s,  Men’s  Quarters,  Two 
Cottages  (Married  Quarters,  Office,  and 
Store)  


,,  Machinery  and  Plant — 

Hauling  Engine  . . 

Air  Compressor  . . . . . . . . . . 

Mill  Engine 

Tailings  Pump 

Mill  Pumps 

Rock  Drill  Plant  .. 

Air  Pipes 

Boilers  ..  ..  ..  £5,x54  8 9 

Chimney  Stack  . . . . 300  7 4 


Shop  Tools  (Machines)  .. 

,,  Water-service 
,,  LiveStock 

,,  Mill  Account — 

20  stamps,  Crusher  House  with  Crusher  and 
Gear,  and  Engine  House  (complete),  Mill 
Shed  for  40  stamps 

,,  Cyanide  Works — 

For  20  stamps  complete,  including  Stonework 
Foundation  for  further  2 stamps  . • 


Cr. 

£l25,COO  o o 


£6,335 

16 

5 

5,432 

5 

1 

628 

0 

7 

356 

x4 

8 

1,19° 

x9 

3 

729 

x5 

9 

1,887 

4 

9 

1,925 

10 

11 

953 

16 

1 

19,510  3 6 


601 

4 

9 

1,688 

x4 

5 

X>3IX 

x3 

5 

243 

12 

9 

287 

11 

7 

6,335 

J4 

2 

10,468  11  1 


X,5X5 

x4 

7 

2,712 

x9 

0 

2,129 

696 

IO 

10 

5 

0 

810 

1 

6 

1,703 

684 

x7 

2 

5 

0 

5,454  16  1 
1,761  1 2 

17,468  10  4 

1,128  11  3 
15  o o 


14,993  x4  io 


4,484  16  o 


♦ 


£232,143  o 


,,  Development  Account — 

In  Mine  ..  •• 

,,  Investment  Account — 

One  Debenture,  Chamber  of  Mines  . . 
,,  Assay  Account 

,,  Office  Furniture  

,,  Maintenance  Account — 

Compound  Maintenance 

Stable- 

Shop 

Hauling  Engine  . . 

Boiler 

Air  Compressor  . . 

Shaft  Pumps 
Rock  Drill..  . . 

,,  ,,  Sharpening.. 

Sanitation 
Kaffir  Food. . 

Surveyors’  Tools  . . 

,,  General  Charges — 

Salaries 

Licences 

Registration  and  Transfer  Fees  . . 


Chamber  of  Mines  . . 

Insurance,  Fire  ..  . . ..  £114  8 o 

,,  Accident  ..  ..  280  17  3 


Office,  Johannesburg  ..  ..  1,063  5 8 

Office,  London  ..  ..  ••  1,072  9 3 

Subscription  Test  Case  v . Mac- 
Arthur- Forrest  Process  ..  250  o o 


,,  Debtor — 

Contractor  paid  after  30/4/96 
,,  Slime  Dam  Account 
,,  Store  Account — 

Including  Explosives,  Timber,  Fuel,  &c. 
Mining  Timber  . . . . ..... 

Cyanide  Extraction  Account,  Leadfoil  . . 


,,  Cash  on  Hand — 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  A. 

At  Mine  (Suspense  Account,  Kaffir  Wages,  and 
Incidentals) 

Pass  Money  . . 


23,569  5 6 


100  o o 
165  o 9 
106  16  2 


109  o 8 
909  17  1 

225  13  7 
267  7 2 
163  14  8 
204  9 10 
253  x7  5 
765  16  o 
1,050  11  6 

297  2 6 

591  1 4 


1,298  o 10 
252  o o 
268  17  9 

390  o o 


395  5 3 


4,863  11  9 


6,789  18  9 


1,673  19  9 
373  7 1 1 
180  16  8 


10  7 6 
112  18  8 


2,233  4 4 


432  12  4 

679  17  6 
10  o o 


1,122  9 IO 


£232,143  O I 


Johannesburg,  April  30,  1896. 


F.  ECKSTEIN,  Chairman . 
GEORGE  PHILIP,  Secretary. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  and  vouchers  of  The  Bonanza,  Limited,  for  the  period  ended  April  30,  1896,  and  that  the 

above  Balance  Sheet  is  a true  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  on  that  date.  _ 

F.  W.  DIAMOND,  F.S.A.A.  Eng. ) Auditors. 

Johannesburg,  July  31,  1896*  JNO.  MOON,  j 
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BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

JButlbers  to  tbe  IRo^al 

315  - 317  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 


Patrons  s 

The  Royal  Family. 


H.S.H.  THE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 
H.I.H.  THE  MIKADO  OF  JAPAN. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  IBRAHIM  HILMEY. 
H.R.H.  PRINCE  PRISDANG. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ORSINI. 

H.H.  PRINCE  CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H.  PRINCE  DHULEEP  SINGH. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  BIRON  VON  CURLAND. 


HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SOMERSET. 

THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 
THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  RIPON. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


SPECIALITE. 

THE  COB-SIZE  LANDAU. 

An  exceptionally  light  and  graceful  little  car- 
riage quite  under  the  control  of  one  small  horse  in 
a hilly  district.  Fitted  with  every  modern  im- 
provement, self-folding  head,  self-folding  steps,  steel 
overlapping  tyres,  &c. 


SPECIALITE. 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  BROUGHAM, 

This  compact  little  carriage  can  be  opened 
and  closed  in  a second,  and  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a Landau  at  half  weight.  It  is  a pretty 
Brougham  and  Victoria  in  one,  and  remarkably 
popular. 


Purchases  may  be  effected  on  our  Three  Years’  System  at  an  extra  charge 

of  5 per  cent.  only. 


A very  comprehensive  display  of  upwards  of  500  Carriages  of  the  Newest  and  most  Fashionable 

Designs  to  be  seen  at  their  Showrooms — 
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THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

JOHANNESBURG,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

CAPITAL-  - - £120,000 

In  120,000  Shares  of  £i  each,  all  issued. 

DIRECTORATE. 

W.  H.  ROGERS.  Chairman. 

R.  O.  GODFRAY  LYS,  Managing  Director. 

J.  W.  S.  LANGERMAN. 

F.  ROBINOW. 

A.  GOERZ  ( Alternate , F.  W.  Strakosch). 

C.  D.  RUDD  ( Alternate , E.  Birkenruth). 

C.  S.  GOLDMANN  (. Alternate , R.  Goldmann). 

LONDON  COMMITTEE. 

CHAS.  RUBE.  . I S.  NEUMANN. 

JOHN  ELLIOTT.  I E.  DUVAL. 

SECRETARY. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE. 

LONDON  SECRETARY. 

A.  MOIR. 

HEAD  OFFICE. 

CROWN  REEF,  JOHANNESBURG,  S.A.R. 

LONDON  TRANSFER  OFFICE. 

120  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E.C. 


DIRECTORS’  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

Dear  Sir,— The  Directors  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following  Report 
on  the  working  operations  of  the  Company  for  August  1896,  which  shows  a Total 
Profit  of  ,£15,648  9s.  5d.  : — 

MINE. 


Number  of  Feet  Driven,  Sunk,  and  Risen,  exclusive  of  Stopes  994!  feet. 

Quartz  Mined  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  16,102  tons. 

Quartz  on  hand,  at  Surface,  August  31 8,302  tons. 

MILL. 

Number  of  Days  (24  hours)  working  120  Stamps  ..  ..  295^  days. 

Tons  Crushed 16,318  tons. 

Tons  Crushed  per  Stamp,  per  24  hours 4'57°  tons. 

Yield  in  Smelted  Gold  6,8.55  °zs.  13  dwts. 

Yield  per  Ton 8 dwts.  g'66i  grs. 

CYANIDE  WORKS. 

Tons  Sands  and  Concentrates  Treated  ..  ..  ..  ••  12,100  tons. 

Yield  in  Smelted  Gold  4,578  ozs.  19  dwts. 

Yield  per  Ton 7 dwts.  13-644  grs. 

Working  Cost  per  Ton  ..  ..  ..  ••  3s.  6'62od. 


pur  ..  ..  --  ^ , 

Total  Cost  per  Ton  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  5s*  0091a. 

SLIMES  WORKS. 

Tons  Slimes  Treated  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  2,870  tons. 

Yield  in  Smelted  Gold  433  ozs.  o dwts. 

Yield  per  Ton ••  3 dwts.  0-418  grs. 


Royalty  Cost  per  Ton  . . . . . • . . os.  3*702d. 

Total  Cost  per  Ton  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  6s.  9’853d. 


EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 


120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  . 16,318  Tons  Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 


To  Mining  Expenses 
,,  Transport  ,, 

,,  Milling  ,, 

,,  Cyanide  ,, 

,,  Slimes  ,, 

,,  General  Charges 
,,  Mine  Development 

„ Profit  for  Month 


REVENUE. 

By  Gold  Accounts — 

,,  6,855*65  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Mill  .. 

,,  4,578*95  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Cyanide  Works 
,,  433*°°  ozs.  from  120  Slimes  Works 

11,867*60  ozs. 


Cost  Cost  per  Ton 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
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GENERAL. 


The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  lineal  Development  work  done  for  the 


month  : — 

4TH  Level — 

Driving  on  South  Reef,  East  and  West  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  50  6 

5th  Level— 

Driving  on  Main  Reef  Leader,  East  and  West 16  o 

Cross-cutting  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  31  6 

6th  Level — 

Driving  on  South  Reef,  East  and  West  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  78  6 

Driving  on  Main  Reef  Leader,  East  and  West  ..  79  o 

Sinking  Winzes  . . . . . . . . 29  o 

7TH  Level — 

Driving  on  South  Reef,  East  and  West  ..  ..  ..  . . . . 211  6 

Driving  on  Main  Reef  Leader,  East  and  West  ..  ..  ..  ..  200  o 

Sinking  Winzes  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  188  o 

Cross-cutting  18  o 


Crown  Reef  Gold  Mining1  Company—  Continued. 


8th  Level— 

Sinking  No.  1 Shaft  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  3 6 

Sinking  Winzes  ..  ..  ..  ..  . • . • ••  ••  ••  24  6 

Cross-cutting  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  12  o 

9TH  Level — 

Sinking  Incline  Shaft  ..  ..  ••  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  34  6 

Sinking  No.  1 Shaft  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  18  o 
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The  tonnage  of  ore  exposed  by  the  above  works  amounts  to  22,194  tons. 

The  120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  ran  with  their  accustomed  regularity 
during  the  past  month. 

As  intimated  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  the  Company’s  Slimes  Works  com- 
meced  operations  at  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  the  first  month’s  results  yill  be 
found  amongst  the  statistics  given  above.  Being  the  first  month’s,  run  many  stop- 
pages had  to  be  made  to  effect  minor  alterations  for  the  better  working  of  the  plant, 
and  taking  these  things  into  account  your  Directors  consider  the  results  satisfactory, 
and  anticipate  a still  greater  increase  in  the  Revenue  from  these  Works  in  the 
future. 

I am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary . 

Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  September  10,  1896. 


“THE  JUMPERS”  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  - - - - £100,000 


Johannesburg,  September,  1896. 


100  HEAD  MILL. 

£ s.  d. 

To  Mining 11,123  tons  ns.  -5*26d 6,361  9 11 

,,  Hauling  and  Pumping  10,847  ,,  2s.  8*24d *,457  3 ^ 

,,  Transport  ..  ..  11,123  ,,  os.  6*83d 3*6  10  11 

,,  Milling  ..  ..  . . 11,113  >,  5s*  6‘58d.  ..  ..  ..  3i°°2  I3  8 

,,  Charges  ..  ..  11,113  ,,  °s.  io*48d.  ..  ..  ..  484  *9  1 


2 is.  i*39d.  11,702  17  1 

Redemption  on  10,847  „ 4s*  °d.  ••  ••  ••  2,169  8 o 


Cost  per  ton  ..  ..  25s.  i*39d J3,872  5 1 


,,  Cost  of  treating  6,296  tons  Tailings  ..  ..  819  17  2 


14,692  2 3 

PROFIT  FOR  MONTH 2*463  18  o 


^>i7,i56  o 3 


By  3,829*45  oz.  Gold  : — £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

At  74s 14,168  19  3 

,,  Concentrates  : — 

374  oz.  ••  ..  ..  ••  ••  T,°33  0 0 

15,201  19  3 


,,  651*35  ozs.  Gold  from  Tailings  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  I,954  1 0 

£17,156  o 3 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MONTH. 


£ s.  d. 

To  Cost,  Mining  and  Milling..  ..  ..  ••  11,702  17  1 

,,  Cyaniding  ..  ..  ..  ••  ■«  - • ••  ••  819  17  2 

„ Plant  Account.  &c.  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  4°3  *6  A 

,,  Mine  Development . . ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  *>478  2 6 

„ Buildings,  339  8 3 

„ Balance  2,411  18  11 


£17,156  o 3 


£ s.  d. 

By  Gold,  Concentrates  and  Tailings  ■> . ..  ..  ••  J7: 1 J ° 3 


£i7,r56  o 3 


Driven  and  sunk  during  the  Month,  392  feet. 

P.  C.  HAW,  Secretary. 


JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT 
J COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

DIVIDEND  No.  5 ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER. 

HOLDERS  of  SHARE  WARRANTS  to  Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will 
receive  payment  of  Dividend  No.  5 (2s.  per  share,  less  Income  Tax)  on  presentation 
of  Coupon  No.  3,  either  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  No.  7 Lothbury,  E.C., 
or  at  the  Office  of  the  London  Paris  Financial  and  Mining  Corp.,  Ltd.,  at  2 Place 
de  l’Op6ra,  Paris.  . . , , 

Coupons  must  be  left  Four  clear  days  for  examination  at  either  ot  the  Offices 
mentioned  above,  and  may  be  presented  on  and  after  Tuesday,  the  6th  October, 
1896,  between  the  hours  of  n a.m.  and  3 P.M.,  Saturdays  excepted.  Listing 
Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  order, 

7 Lothbury,  London.  E.C.,  October  6,  1896.  T.  HONEY,  Secretary. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


io  October,  1896 


BOOKS. 


FIRST  EDITION  OF  35,000 
COPIES  READY  TO-DAY. 

S.  R.  CROCKETT’S  NEW  ROMANCE, 

THE  GREY  MAN. 

e 

In  green  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON’S  LIST 

OF  NEW  NOVELS  NOW  READY. 

THE  TOWER  OF  GHILZAN.  By  Sur- 
geon-Major  H.  M.  Greenhow.  In  i vol. 
crown  8vo.  6s.— ANTHONY  BEANE’S 
EXPERIMENT.  In  2 vols.  crown  8 vo. 
12  s.— GODDESSES  THREE.  By  D. 
Hugh  Pry ce.  2 vols.  12 s. — THE  YOKE 
OF  FREEDOM.  By  Charles  James , 
Author  of  “On  Turnham  Green"  &c. 
1 vol.  8 vo.  6s.— OUT  OF  THE  WORK- 
HOUSE.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin , 
Author  of  “ Britomart"  &c.  1 vol.  6s. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

Messrs.  HENRY  & CO.  will  publish  on 

Monday  next  three  important  Novels  which  can  be 
obtained  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers' . 

1 

THE  PASSION  FOR  ROMANCE. 

By  EDGAR  JEPSON,  Author  of  “Sibyl  Falcon." 

Large  crown  8vo.  art  linen,  6s. 

ii 

THE  TIDES  EBB  OUT  TO  THE  NIGHT; 

Being  the  Journal  of  a Young  Man,  Basil  Brooke, 

Edited  by  his  Friend,  HUGH  LANGLEY. 

Large  crown  8vo.  art  linen,  6s. 


in 

LADY  LEVALLION. 

By  GEORGE  WIDDRINGTON. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  5s. 

IN  ACTIVE  PREPARATION. 

THE  TWO  CHOICEST  AND  CHEAPEST  GIFT  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

THE  PAGEANT.  1897.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Shannon 

and  Gleeson  White.  Crown  4to.  cloth  extra,  6s.  net. 

THE  PARADE.  1897.  An  Illustrated  Gift  Book  for 

Boys  and  Girls.  Edited  by  Gleeson  White.  Crown  4to.  cloth  elegant, 
6s.  net. 

H.  HENRY  & CO..  LTD.,  93  ST.  MARTIN’S  LANE,  W.C. 

TDOOKS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

H.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue ; Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUER  AND  ARRANGED. 
Tsletraf  hie  Address  : “BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

gOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 
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MR.  HEINEMANN’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND  : their  Story 

and  Structure.  By  Sir  James  D.  Mackenzie,  Bart.  Dedicated  by  gracious 
permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  With  40  £ull-page  Plates,  over  150 
Illustrations  in  the  text,  and  many  Plans.  In  2 vols.  imperial  8vo.  Price 
£3  3s*  net>  on  subscription. 

An  I llustrated  Prospectus  on  application. 

TIMBUCT00  THE  MYSTERIOUS.  By  Felix 

Dubois.  With  155  Illustrations  and  8 Maps.  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

GENIUS  AND  DEGENERATION : a Psycho- 

logical  Study.  By  Dr.  William  Hirsch.  i vol.  demy  8vo.  17s.  net. 

A BOOK  OF  SCOUNDRELS.  By  C.  Whibley. 

With  a Frontispiece  and  Cover  designed  by  Mr.  Whistler.  1 vol.  crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— “ Mr.  Whibley  is  a consummate  artist  in 
words,  and  master  of  a trenchant  and  vivid  style.  The  artists  of  the  road  have  lost 
nothing  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-artist  of  the  pen.” 

THE  PLAYS  of  W.  E.  HENLEY  and  R.  L. 

STEVENSON.  In  Four  Volumes. 

I.  DEACON  BRODIE.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ; paper,  is.  6d. 


NEW  FICTION. 

HENRY  JAMES’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  OTHER  HOUSE.  2 vols.  10s.  net. 

The  SCOTSMAN. — “A  masterpiece  of  analytical  genius  and  finished  literary 
style.” 

BELOW  THE  SALT.  By  C.  E.  Raimond, 

Author  of  “ George  Mandeville’s  Husband.”  With  a Cover  designed  by 
Mr.  Whistler.  1 vol.  6s. 

A COURT  INTRIGUE.  By  Basil  Thomson. 

1 vol.  6s. 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — “ Told  with  great  power  and  striking  im- 
pressiveness.” 

MAGGIE  : a Child  of  the  Streets.  By 

Stephen  Crane,  i vol.  2s. 

The  GLOBE. — “ Striking  and  full  of  graphic  power.” 


An  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  of  Mr.  HEINEMANNS  PUBLICATIONS 
will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


LONDON  : WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 

BOOK  EXPORTERS, 

BOOK  BINDERS, 

AND 

LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON, 

And  id  to  12  BAKTOH  ARCADE,  MADCHESTER. 


io  October,  1896 
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CASSELL  & COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now  ready,  in"2  vols.  price  21s. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I., 
D.C.L.  (Oxon.),  LL.D.  (Cantab),  F.R.S. 

With  2 Portraits  of  the  Author. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie’s  New  Novel. 

Ready  during  October,  price  6s. 

SENTIMENTAL  TOMMY: 

The  Story  of  his  Boyhood. 

By  J.  M.  BARRIE, 

Author  of  “ The  Little  Minister,”  “A  Window  in  Thrums,”  &c.  &c. 


Mr.  Archibald  Forbes's  New  Work. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  & CO.’S  LIST. 

MR.  WILLIAM  MORRIS’S  WORKS. 

POETICAL  WORKS-LIBRARY  EDITION. 

10  vols.  crown  8vo.  6s.  each,  sold  separately. 

The  EARTHLY  PARADISE.  4 vols.  6s.  each. 

The  LIFE  and  DEATPI  of  JASON.  6s. 

The  DEFENCE  of  GUENEVERE,  and  other  Poems.  6s. 

The  STORY  of  SIGURD  the  VOLSUNG,  and  the  Fall  of  the 

Niblungs.  6s. 

POEMS  by  the  WAY  ; and  LOVE  is  ENOUGH  ; or,  the  Freeing 

of  Pharamond.  A Morality.  6s. 

The  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER.  Done  into  English  Verse.  6s. 

The  rENEIDS  of  VIRGIL.  Done  into  English  Verse.  6s. 

Certain  of  the  POETICAL  WORKS  may  also  be  had  in  the  following  Editions  : 

The  EARTPILY  PARADISE.  Popular  Edition.  In  5 vols. 

I2IT10.  25s.  or  5s.  each,  sold  separately. 

The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  25s.  or  2s.  6d.  each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  1 vol.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

LOVE  is  ENOUGH  ; or,  The  Freeing  of  Pharamond.  A Morality. 

Square  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

POEMS  by  the  WAY.  Square  crown  8vo.  6s. 


PROSE  WORKS. 

THE  WELL  AT  THE  WORLD’S  END. 

A TALE.  ' 

2 vols.  8vo.  28s.  [Just published. 


Ready  shortly,  price  6s. 


THE  BLACK  WATCH. 

The  Reeopd  of  a Historic  Regiment. 

By  ARCHIBALD  FORBES, 

Author  of  “Memories  and  Studies  of  War  and  Peace.” 

Extra  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  with  Frontispiece. 


The  STORY  of  the  GLITTER- 
ING PLAIN.  Square  post  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

The  ROOTS  of  the  MOUN- 

TAINS.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Square  crown  8vo.  8s. 

A TALE  of  the  HOUSE  of  the 

WOLFINGS.  Written  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  Square  crown  8vo.  6s. 

HOPES  and  FEARS  for  ART. 

Five  Lectures.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 


A DREAM  of  JOHN  BALL, 
and  A KING’S  LESSON,  iamo. 
is.  6d. 

SIGNS  of  CHANGE.  Seven 

Lectures  delivered  on  various  Occa- 
sions. Post  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

NEWS  from  NOWHERE;  or. 

An  Epoch  of  Rest.  _ Being  some 
Chapters  from  an  U topian  Romance. 
Post  8vo.  is.  6d. 


CHEAP  EDITION,  now  ready,  price  6s. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  LORD  MACAULAY’S 
WORKS  AND  LIFE. 


MEMORIES  and  STUDIES  of  WAR  and 

PEACE.  By  Archibald  Forbes,  Author  of  “ The  Black 
Watch  ” &c.  With  a Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Four  Editions  were  quickly  called  for  of  the  library  issue  of  this 
work,  published  at  16s.  This  Popular  Edition  is  unabridged  and 
likely  to  attain  an  immense  sale. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF 
LORD  MACAULAY. 

“ Edinburgh  ” Edition.  10  vols.  8vo.  6s.  each. 
Works,  8 vols.  Life,  2 vols. 

This  Edition  will  be  issued  in  Monthly  Volumes , Vol.  I.  being 
ready  on  October  13. 


Now  ready,  price  6s. 

A PURITAN’S  WIFE.  By  Max  Pemberton, 

Author  of  “ The  Iron  Pirate  ” &c.  Illustrated. 


Now  ready,  price  6s. 

WHAT  CHEER  ! By  W.  Clark  Russell, 

Author  of  “List,  ye  Landsmen  !”  &c.  Dedicated  by  permission 
to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York. 


ME.  LANG’S  CHRISTMAS  BOOK,  1896. 

The  ANIMAL  STORY  BOOK.  Edited 

by  Andrew  Lang.  With  67  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  LIFE  of  SIR  KENELM  DIGBY, 

by  one  of  his  Descendants.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Life  of  a Conspirator,” 
“A  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud,”  “ The  Life  of  a Prig,”  &c.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 8 vo.  16s.  [On  October  13. 

HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Alfred 

Weber,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  Authorized  Translation 
from  the  Fifth  French  Edition.  By  Frank  Thilly,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  8vo.  16s. 

EDUCATION  and  MODERN  SECU- 

LARISM.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Formby.  With  a Preface  by  the  Right  Rev. 
E.  S.  Talbot,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Crown  8vo.  3s. 


Now  ready,  price  6s. 

MRS.  CLIFF’S  YACHT.  By  Frank 

Stockton,  Author  of  “ The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn  ” ,&c. 
With  8 Full-page  Illustrations. 


Now  ready,  price  6s. 

THE  ROGUE’S  MARCH.  By  E.  W.  Hornung, 

Author  of  “ Tiny  Luttrell.” 


CASSELL  & COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London, 
and  all  Booksellers. 


The  HbNEID  of  VERGIL.  Books  VII.- 

XII.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  James  Rhoades.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 
“ One  who  cannot  read  Latin  could  not  find  an  interpreter  of. the  poem  who 
would  at  once  delight  so  much  and  give  him  so  true  an  idea  ofthe  original  : and  the 
completion  of  the  book  deserves  a welcome  both  from  classical  students  and  from 
lovers  of  poetry.” — Scotsman. 

A CHILD-WORLD:  Poems.  By  James 

Whitcomb  Riley,  Author  of  “ Old-Fashioned  Roses”  Stc.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  ANTHODY  HOPE. 

The  HEART  of  PRINCESS  OSRA.  By 

Anthony  Hope.  With  9 Illustrations  by  John  Williamson.  Crown  8vo  6s. 
“ Full  of  romance,  poetry,  and  whimsicality — altogether  a most  delicious  blend. 

The  Princess  CRra  is  a most  lovable  and  fascinating  heroine Her  coquetry, 

coyness,  and  changes  of  humour  are  natural  and  charming.” — Observer. 

DORCAS  HOBDAY:  a Novel.  By  Charles 

Rokeby.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  NEW  & FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


READY  NEXT  WEEK.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

RUNNING  THE  BLOCKADE.  A Personal  Narrative  of  Adventures,  Risks,  and  Escapes 

during  the  American  Civil  War.  By  THOMAS  E.  TAYLOR.  With  an  Introduction  by  Julian  Corbett,  Illustrations  by  R.  T.  Pritchett, 
and  Maps. 

With  Portraits.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  D.D.  (Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury 

School,  1798-1836,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield).  By  his  Grandson,  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  Author  of  “ Erewhon,"  “ Life  and  Habit," 

“ Alps  and  Sanctuaries,"  “ The  Trapanese  Origin  of  the  Odyssey,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

OUR  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  TURKEY.  Facts  and  Memories  of  Forty  Years.  By  the 

DUKE  OF  ARGYLL,  K.G.,  K.T. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  Four  Addresses  delivered  in 

Worcester  Cathedral.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.  CARNEGIE,  Rector  of  Great  Witley. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  8vo.  21s. 
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NOTES. 

THE  centrifugal  tendency  of  Liberalism  seems  to  be 
finding  its  logical  outcome  in  the  dissensions  of  the 
Liberal  leaders.  What  Mr.  Asquith  calls  “ the  squalid 
rivalry  of  personal  ambitions  and  personal  jealousies” 
has  come  to  lend  a dramatic  interest  and  significance 
to  Separatist  politics.  We  pointed  out  last  week  that 
Lord  Rosebery  was  compelled  to  resign  because  Sir 
William  Harcourt  had  refused  to  follow  him,  and 
because  the  leader  in  the  Lower  House  had  proved 
himself  to  be  incomparably  more  necessary  to  his  party 
than  his  titular  chief  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
reading  of  the  situation  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  correct.  But  the  adorable  feminine  spitefulness 
of  the  chief  actor  has  not  yet  been  put  clearly  before 
the  public.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  for  months  past 
ignored  the  very  existence  of  Lord  Rosebery.  Now 
Lord  Rosebery  resigns  and  never  mentions  Sir  William 
Harcourt;  he  merely  declares  with  quivering  lip,  “I 
complain  of  no  one.” 

And  let  no  one  imagine  that  the  fight  is  over  when 
the  lady  speaks  with  this  martyr-like  resignation.  In 
his  letter,  it  is  true,  Lord  Rosebery  posed  before  the 
world  as  an  injured  innocent  deserted  by  all  mankind  ; 
he  had  received  “explicit  support”  from  hardly  any 
quarter.  But  the  desire  for  vengeance  forced  him  a 
little  later  to  forget  this  statement  and  with  it  all 
minor  humiliations.  In  his  speech  at  Edinburgh  he 
declared  that  “ better  colleagues  no  man  ever  had 
than  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Mr. 
Bryce  and  Mr.  Arnold  Morley,”  and  he  thanked  them  for 
their  “ devoted  co-operation.”  When  we  read  this  we 
rubbed  our  eyes  and  asked  ourselves  were  we  dream- 
ing ? Of  course  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Arnold  Morley 
may  have  been  faithful  among  the  faithless  ; no  one 
troubles  himself  whether  they  co-operated  or  did  not ; 
but  Sir  Henry  Fowler’s  devotion  surely  left  something 
to  desire,  and  Mr.  Asquith’s  was  to  seek.  But  we 
had  not  to  wait  long  for  the  explanation  : “ In  my 
humble  judgment  ....  the  rare  combination  of  head 
and  heart  ....  will  conduct  him  [Mr.  Asquith]  to  the 
highest  office  of  the  State.”  Thus  Lord  Rosebery, 
driven  off  the  field  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  gives  his 
victor  a rival  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Asquith. 

And  no  one  in  England  laughs  or  is  amused  by  this 
curious  exhibition  of  vixenish  spite  in  an  ex-Prime 
Minister.  Last  week  we  put  forth  the  view  that,  if 
Lord  Rosebery  on  the  first  appearance  of  disloyalty  on 
the  part  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  treated  Mr. 
Asquith  as  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
had  used  him  as  his  mouthpiece  there,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  for  the  second  time  in  his  life  would  probably 
have  found  traitorism  a poor  game.  But  Lord  Rose- 
bery let  his  chance  slip,  and  now  when  he  nominates 


Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Asquith  feels  compelled,  Caesar-like, 
to  wave  back  the  proffered  crown.  Modest  Mr. 
Asquith  is  “confident  that  nothing  could  have  been 
further  from  Lord  Rosebery’s  mind,”  which  is  too  much 
even  for  the  “Times”  : “The  pear,  Mr.  Asquith  sees, 
is  very  far  from  ripe,  and  he  is  not  of  a mind  to  run  the 
risk  of  spoiling  it.”  Just  so  : the  “ squalid  rivalry”  is 
to  be  postponed  for  the  present,  as  Mr.  Asquith  sug- 
gests ; “The  truth  is  that  for  anything  in  the  nature 
of  immediate  action  there  is  no  necessity.”  And  mean- 
while he  wisely  praises  “the  leadership  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,”  for  in  truth  Sir  William  is  a doughty  anta- 
gonist, and  old  besides — not  likely  to  be  in  Mr.  Asquith’s 
way  long. 

The  ridiculous  canard  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  had 
imitated  Lord  Rosebery,  and  placed  his  resignation  in 
the  hands  of  the  Party  managers,  was  put  about  by 
the  egregious  “ St.  James’s  Gazette.”  It  did  not  need 
Sir  William  Harcourt’s  laconic  telegram  to  convince 
every  one  who  has  even  the  slightest  acquaintance,  we 
will  not  say  with  Sir  William  Harcourt,  but  with  the 
course  of  Liberal  politics  for  the  last  two  years,  that 
the  statement  was  “utterly  untrue.”  Sir  William  Har- 
court has  not  fought  for  the  prize  with  all  his  energy 
since  ’94  to  give  it  up  now  that  it  is  within  reach.  In 
six  months  more  he  will  be  hailed  by  the  party  at  large 
as  the  Liberal  leader,  and  he  may  yet  attain  the  supreme 
object  of  his  ambition,  and  be  numbered  among 
English  Prime  Ministers.  We  say  “may”.;  though, 
in  truth,  the  supposition  seems  to  us  highly  im- 
probable. Still,  to  have  been  Leader  of  one  of  the 
great  parties  is  something,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
deserves  that,  were  it  only  for  the  way  he  fought  last 
Session. 

A man’s  success  in  life  depends  quite  as  much  on 
the  impression  which  he  makes  upon  those  with  whom 
he  is  brought  in  contact  as  on  his  public  perform- 
ances. The  late  Primate’s  career  was  remarkable  in 
nothing  more  than  this — that  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  when  he  was  appointed  Master  of  Wellington 
College,  down  to  his  tragically  sudden  death  in 
Hawarden  Church  the  other  day,  it  was  not  marred 
by  a single  failure.  Let  Dr.  Benson  was  not  a dis- 
tinguished scholar,  in  the  University  sense  of  the  term, 
for  he  was  only  Eighth  Classic  at  Cambridge  and 
Senior  Optime  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos.  Nor  vvas 
he  a profound  theologian,  for  the  ecclesiastical  learning 
which  made  his  judgment  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s 
case  memorable  was  admittedly  derived  from  the 
Bishops  who  sat  with  him  as  assessors.  He  certainly 
owed  nothing  to  his  rhetorical  power,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  poorest  preachers  that  ever  mounted  a pulpit  in 
lawn  sleeves,  and  before  the  House  of  Lords  he  trembled 
and  stammered  as  the  W ellington  boys  used  to  tremble 
and  stammer  before  him. 
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But,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  to  make  a speech  in  a 
public  assembly  is  a knack  : it  is  when  you  come  close 
to  a man  in  conversation  that  you  can  measure  his 
mind.  And  every  one  who  came  close  to  Dr.  Benson  in 
conversation  was  impressed  with  his  energy,  his  earnest- 
ness, and  his  power  of  will.  He  had  a wonderful 
faculty  of  getting  people  to  do  what  he  wanted,  of 
driving  on  a scheme,  and  he  had  an  almost  intuitive 
insight  into  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  men  with 
Avhom  he  had  to  deal.  In  short,  he  was  one  of  the 
great  organizers  of  our  time.  The  way  in  which  he 
worked  up  the  opposition  to  the  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment Bill  just  before  the  General  Election  in  1895  was 
marvellous. 

The  most  desirable  qualities  in  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  are  an  imposing  presence  and  an  impec- 
cable tact  in  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  matters.  Dr. 
Benson  had  both.  He  was  a very  handsome  man,  with 
a tall,  well-built  figure,  and  massive  face,  though 
his  complexion  was  swarthy.  Irreverent  critics  observed 
that  as  soon  as  he  became  Bishop  of  Truro  he  put  his 
hair  into  training  for  the  Archbishopric.  He  certainly 
cultivated  the  Tait  coiffure , the  hair  thrown  straight  back 
without  parting,  and  allowed  to  fall  long  upon  the  neck. 
It  maybe  doubted  whether  in  the  course  of  his  triumphant 
career  Dr.  Benson  ever  did  better  or  more  enduring 
work  than  as  Master  of  Wellington  College.  Without 
exaggeration  he  might  have  repeated  the  boast  of  the 
Tyrian  Queen  : 

“ Urbem  praclaram  statui,  mea  moenia  vidi.” 

He  created  a colony  out  of  the  wilderness  : he  made 
the  College,  and  lifted  a new  foundation  within  four- 
teen years  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  great  public  schools 
of  England,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  Prince 
Christian  and  the  Duke  of  Teck  both  sent  their  sons 
there.  The  boys  were  much  afraid  of  him,  and  he  was 
in  those  days  a man  of  somewhat  violent  temper. 

Benson’s  pedagogic  methods  sometimes  savoured  of 
the  Turkish  pasha.  He  once  caned  a boy  until  he  con- 
fessed what  he  had  not  done  ; and  on  another  occasion 
he,  in  defiance  of  the  constitution  of  the  school,  flogged 
a prefect  secretly.  The  matter  got  round  to  the  Sixth 
Form,  and  a round  robin  of  remonstrance  was  sent. 
All  that  Benson  said  to  the  round  robin  was  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  addressed  to  “ the  Master”  instead 
of  the  “ Head  Master,”  but  he  never  repeated  the 
offence.  A culprit  whom  he  threatened  to  expel  whined 
out  something  about  “his  people”  being  distressed. 
“Your  people,  sir,”  roared  Benson;  “ are  you  a king 
that  you  have  people?”  Just  before  the  rite  of  Con- 
firmation the  boys  always  went  to  the  Master’s  Lodge 
for  final  examination.  Benson  used  to  ask  each  boy 
what  his  besetting  sin  was,  and  it  came  to  be  the  fashion 
to  answer  “ Temper,  sir.”  Once  when  the  Sixth  were 
stumbling  sleepily  over  their  Virgil  he  got  very  excited, 
and  told  them  of  the  energy  of  the  Birmingham 
mechanics,  “whilst  you,  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  sit 
here  with  lack-lustre,  oyster-like  eyes.”  But  “these 
flashes  on  the  surface  were  not  he  ” ; and  he  was  a great 
and  good  schoolmaster. 

Undoubtedly  the  Archbishop  of  York  would  be  the 
person  most  generally  acceptable  to  Churchmen  if  he 
were  appointed  to  the  Primacy.  He  has  learning, 
piety,  and  a sense  of  discipline — which  last  is  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  in  the  present  disordered  state  of 
affairs.  Some  of  the  names  mentioned  are  simply 
intolerable,  both  to  laymen  and  clergymen  ; and  the 
appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  almost  as  great  an  outrage  as  the 
appointment  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  himself.  If 
the  Archbishop  of  York  would  not  accept  the  transla- 
tion, the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  or  Canon  Newbolt 
would  be  not  unsuitable  nominees  ; but  there  should  be 
no  hesitation  in  this  matter. 

The  effect  on  Prince  Bismarck  of  the  Tsar’s  visit  to 
Paris  is  unmistakable.  Private  reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  “ neither  to  bind  nor  to  hold,”  and  that  his  lan- 
guage about  the  Emperor  and  all  in  office  in  Germany 
is  such  as  would,  if  repeated  in  public,  expose  him  to 
the  severest  penalties  contained  in  that  law  of  Majestats- 


Beleidigung  of  which  he  used  to  be  so  fond.  Even  the 
servile  organs  that  get  their  inspiration  from  Fried- 
richsruh  admit  that  he  is  suffering  from  “extreme  irri- 
tability,” aggravated  by  insomnia  ; and  the  fact  that 
the  Tsar  is  going  out  of  his  way  to  pay  a personal  visit 
to  the  Empress  Frederick  lends  special  point  to  his  latest 
outburst  in  the  “ Hamburger  Nachrichten,”  in  which  he 
girds  at  his  “powerful  enemies”  who  are  also  the 
“ enemies  of  the  German  Empire,”  and  who  “ pursue 
him  with  a most  intense  hatred  even  now  that  he  is  a 
private  citizen.”  This  hatred,  so  far  as  the  Empress 
Frederick  is  concerned,  is  perhaps  not  altogether 
imaginary,  and  it  is  easy  to  realize  the  bitterness  of  the 
disappointment  of  the  broken  old  man  who  sees  the 
seal  publicly  put  to  the  defeat  of  his  life  policy — the 
isolation  of  France.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
shall  heartily  rejoice  if  the  outburst  of  truculent  abuse 
in  which  the  German  Press  is  indulging  should  mark 
the  end  of  that  semi-alliance  which  has  existed  between^ 
the  two  countries.  Germany  has  been  secretly  our 
untiring  enemy,  and  it  is  best  that  we  should  now  have 
her  as  an  open  foe. 

Lord  Winchilsea’s  long-talked-of  scheme  for  bringing 
the  agricultural  producer  and  consumer  together  has 
at  last  been  practically  inaugurated.  The  “British 
Produce  Supply  Association  ” opened  its  first  store  this 
week,  and  before  long  we  shall  see  whether  the  British 
farmer  has  sense  enough  to  adopt  modern  business 
methods,  and  whether  the  British  purchaser,  who  at 
present,  according  to  Lord  Winchilsea,  absorbs 
^150,000,000  worth  of  foreign  produce  every  year,  will 
take  the  trouble  to  go  a little  out  of  his  way  to  give 
home  articles  a chance.  A shop  in  Long  Acre  may 
seem  a small  beginning,  but  it  involves  great  issues — 
the  greatest  of  all,  indeed,  for  our  agriculture  ; namely, 
whether  it  is  to  hold  its  own  or  to  go  to  the  wall  at  an 
even  more  rapid  rate  than  at  present.  Our  farmer  is  too 
often,  as  Lord  Winchilsea  laments,  “Conservative  in 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word  ” ; but  he  will  have  to 
wake  up  and  put  his  best  foot  foremost  if  the  rot  that 
has  set  in  is  to  be  stopped.  The  preparation,  collection, 
and  distribution  of  produce  are  the  three  points  in 
which  radical  reform  is  required  ; and  the  new  Asso- 
ciation, following  the  example  of  Mr.  Plunkett’s  Asso- 
ciation, is  preparing  to  do  its  share.  But  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  farmers  and  the  public  their  labour 
will  be  in  vain,  and  in  securing  that  support  we  wish 
them  every  success. 

Li  Hung-chang’s  visit  to  Europe  seems  to  be  quickly 
bearing  fruit.  Russia  having  secured  the  signature  by 
China  of  the  Railway  Convention,  which  gives  the 
Northern  Power  permission  to  take  the  Siberian  railway 
across  a part  of  Manchuria  and  thus  save  a considerable 
detour,  it  is  now  the  turn  of  France  to  be  granted  a 
concession.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn 
that  French  engineers  are  to  be  entrusted  with  the  re- 
construction of  the  naval  dockyard  at  Fu-chau.  Both 
Russia  and  France,  in  return  for  the  advantages 
granted,  may  be  expected  to  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  China  in  the  matter  of  the  increase  of  mari- 
time Customs  dues — as  they  are,  indeed,  the  two  Powers 
least  affected  by  any  such  change — and  China  will  now 
be  in  a position  to  approach  England  and  Germany, 
the  parties  most  concerned,  with  the  object  of  securing 
their  approval  to  the  scheme.  As  inducements,  German 
enterprise  will  probably  be  offered  the  work  of  re- 
constructing Port  Arthur,  which  the  Japanese  com- 
pletely dismantled  last  year.  This  will  prove  to  be  an 
even  more  profitable  undertaking  than  the  reconstruction 
of  the  dockyard  at  Fu-chau.  England  for  her  part  may 
receive  the  offer  of  a railway  concession,  but  will  more 
probably  be  put  off  with  an  undertaking  that  China 
will  render  the  system  of  Transit  Passes,  by  which 
foreign  merchandise  is  nominally  made  free  of  internal 
dues,  a reality  instead  of  a sham,  as  at  present.  But 
both  England  and  Germany  will  be  making  a bad  bar- 
gain if  they  permit  a serious  increase  in  Customs  duties 
on  foreign  goods  for  any  such  concessions  as  are  likely 
to  be  offered.  , 

Mr.  Havelock  Wilson,  M.P.,  is  still  hard  at  work 
organizing  his  great  International  strike  of  seamen  and 
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dockers.  No  definite  grievance  is  alleged,  except  that 
freights  are  low  and  that  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  is  out 
of  a job.  So  he  is  going  to  “ paralyse  ” the  shipping  of 
the  world  just  to  keep  his  hand  in.  When  his  colleagues 
tried  the  “paralysing”  business  in  Hamburg  and 
Antwerp,  they  were  promptly  “fired  out  ” by  the  autho- 
rities, so  the  “ International  ” strike  will  as  usual  take 
the  form  of  “paralysing”  British  shipping  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foreigner.  But  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to 
fear  that  even  the  British  docker  may  by  this  time  have 
had  enough  of  this  game  of  playing  into  the  hands  of 
Germany  and  Belgium,  and  so  he  has  a second  string 
to  his  bow  in  the  form  of  the  “ Ca’ canny.”  This  consists 
in  the  simple  device  of  shirking  your  work.  To  use 
Mr.  Wilson’s  words,  “If  the  dockers  ca’cannied,  it 
would  take  three*  men  to  do  the  work  of  two  ; if  the 
sailors  did  it,  it  would  take  six  to  do  the  work  of  four  ; 
and  if  the  firemen  did  it,  100,000  extra  men  would  have 
to  be  employed.”  This  is  the  doctrine  of  dishonest 
skulking,  naked  and  unashamed,  and  it  will  bring 
matters  to  a clear  issue  ; for  if  Trades-Unionism  comes 
to  mean  organized  shirking  of  the  work  for  which  men 
are  paid,  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Does 
Mr.  Wilson  think  that  the  rate  of  wages  has  no  relation 
to  the  productivity  of  labour  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  by  telegram  from  Sydney 
that,  in  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid’s  opinion,  “it  would  be  kinder 
to  restrict  the  immigration  of  Asiatics  than  to  ill-use 
them,”  and  these  few  significant  words  afford  an  in- 
forming glimpse  of  the  Australian  “larrikin”  and  his 
methodsof  combatingChinese  cheap  labour  The  Premier 
of  New  South  Wales,  it  is  further  stated,  intends  to 
introduce  a Bill  with  the  object  of  still  further  restricting 
the  influx  of  Asiatics  ; so  it  would  appear  that  the  poll- 
tax  imposed  upon  the  Chinese  has  not  availed  to  check 
the  tide  of  immigration  from  Asia,  and  other  means 
have  to  be  devised.  When  one  comes  to  reflect,  it  is 
odd  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  was  busily  en- 
gaged a few  years  ago  in  forcing  open  the  doors  of 
China  and  Japan,  is  now  anxious  concerning  Japanese 
commercial  competition  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  would  shut  the  door  upon  the  teeming  millions 
of  China.  But,  whatever  may  be  said  from  the  point 
of  view  of  abstract  justice  as  to  the  policy  of  forcing 
foreign  intercourse  upon  these  nations,  no  European 
who  knows  China  can  avoid  sympathy  with  any  legi- 
timate obstacle  that  would  prevent  the  Chinese  from 
degrading  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

Those  who  have  never  been  in  China  or  in  the  Chinese 
quarter  of  a Californian  town  can  hardly  realize  the 
feeling  excited  in  Europeans  by  contact  with  Chinese 
manners,  methods,  and  customs.  Even  in  a British- 
governed  colony  such  as  Hongkong,  an  irrepressible 
feeling  of  repulsion  is  caused  by  a mere  glimpse  at 
the  three-  and  four-storied  Chinese  houses,  which, 
from  the  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children  troop- 
ing in  and  out,  resemble  in  population  rabbit-warrens 
rather  than  the  dwelling-houses  of  human  beings.  The 
entrances  are  odorous  with  the  sickly  smell  of  opium, 
the  staircases  are  black  with  accumulations  of  filth, 
the  inhabitants  are  dirty  in  person  and  in  habits,  and 
there  is  a frowsy  squalor  about  the  rooms  which  excites 
nausea  in  the  strongest  stomach.  In  a city  like  Canton 
the  conditions  are  tenfold  worse  ; there  is  little  security 
for  life  or  property,  the  administration  of  the  law  is 
corrupt,  and  justice  of  the  most  elementary  sort  is 
simply  unattainable.  Chinese  who  emigrate  to  other 
lands  carry  their  habits  and  their  customs  with  them, 
and  it  has  been  proved  in  California  and  elsewhere 
that  their  presence  in  large  numbers  constitutes  a 
serious  social  danger. 

The  men  of  Bradford  are  woven  after  a strange 
pattern.  There  is  to  be  a big  International  Exhibition 
at  Brussels  next  year,  and  Bradford  has  been  invited  to 
help  fill  the  show-cases.  To  the  ordinary  mind  such  an 
opportunity  for  cheap  and  wide  advertisement  is  a thing 
to  be  seized  with  alacrity.  The  alpaca,  the  mohair,  the 
woollen  and  the  worsted  goods  of  Yorkshire  would 
take  their  place  in  it  side  by  side  with  the  products  of 
Verviers  and  the  German  towns,  and  show  the  world 
that  the  old  original  firm  is  still  alive,  and  bad  to  beat. 


Would  it  be  believed  that  the  Bradford  manufacturers, 
in  Chamber  of  Commerce  assembled  on  Monday  last, 
solemnly  refused  the  chance  of  doing  this  ? Their 
reasons  were  various  and  curious  ; the  chief  and  the 
most  absurd  was  that,  in  exhibiting  at  Brussels,  Brad- 
ford manufacturers  would  be  exposing  themselves  to 
the  imitative  arts  of  the  enemy.  There  is  an  air  of 
cunning  prudence  about  this  which  obviously  commends 
it  to  some  people  ; but  surely  the  Yorkshiremen  have 
the  wit  to  see  that  Continental  rivals  can  get  actual 
possession  of  all  the  English  samples  they  want  any- 
way, and  have  not  the  slightest  need  of  gluing  their 
noses  against  the  glass  of  an  exhibition  show-case  to 
make  a copy  of  what  is  inside. 

We  cannot  congratulate  the  County  Council  on  its 
Licensing  Committee.  It  might  have  been  thought 
impossible  that  half  a dozen  men  of  the  world  should 
first  listen,  with  every  outward  token  of  intense  amuse- 
ment, to  the  “evidence”  of  a few  old  women,  and 
then  retire  for  two  or  more  solid  hours  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  Empire,  or  the  Alhambra,  or  the 
Pavilion  Music  Hall  should  have  its  licence.  Neither 
can  we  congratulate  “ the  Social  Purity  Department  of 
the  British  Women’s  Temperance  Association.”  One 
of  the  witnesses  was  compelled  to  admit  that  she 
had  been  ejected  from  the  Oxford  Music  Hall  because 
the  manager  said  she  “looked  at  men.”  A more  mature 
lady  went  “ for  a walk,”  leaving  her  husband,  who 
owned  to  defective  eyesight  and  hearing,  to  watch  and 
listen  to  what  took  place  on  the  stage.  Another 
witness  was  a Congregational  minister  who  seemed 
rather  to  glory  in  having  attended  some  of  the  music- 
halls  in  “plain  clothes.”  We  admit  that  some  of  the 
managers  cater  for  the  class  of  women  who  largely 
support  them  ; but  such  witnesses  as  these  will  do 
nothing  to  improve  the  character  of  an  intrinsically 
harmless  class  of  entertainment. 

When  young  Lord  Dalmeny  was  at  Eton,  he  seems 
to  have  given  a pretty  correct  forecast  of  what  the 
future  Earl  of  Rosebery  would  be.  According  to  a 
couple  of  his  contemporaries  there,  his  family  name  of 
Primrose  suited  him  to  a nicety  ; some  went  even  as  far 
as  to  prefix  to  it  the  word  “ Miss.”  A pleasant, 
slight,  girlish  figure,  somewhat  prim,  but  always  on 
the  smile,  keeping  religiously  out  of  mischief,  not  from 
a positive  dislike  for  mischief,  but  from  fear  of  con- 
sequences, or,  to  be  still  more  correct,  from  Scotch  hard- 
headedness.  No  enthusiasm  to  speak  of  ; for,  although 
he  steered  the  “ St.  George  ” in  1862  and  had  an  oar 
in  the  Ten  of  1865,  he  was  not  an  energetic  wet-bob, 
nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  an  energetic  dry-bob. 
Young  Dalmeny,  in  fact,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at 
all  energetic  bodily  ; but  he  was  a voracious  reader, 
although  not  of  the  literature  prescribed  by  the  Eton 
curriculum.  Scholarship  in  the  highest  interpretation 
of  the  word  had  evidently  no  attraction  for  him,  and  his 
shortcomings  in  this  respect  when  called  upon  to 
construe  were  cleverly  got  over  by  the  device  which 
stood  the  legendary  Titus  Smalls  of  Boniface  in  such 
good  stead  when  preparing  for  “greats  ” — 

“ But  native  cheek  where  facts  were  weak 
In  triumph  brought  him  through.” 

It  is  on  record  that,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  his 
life,  the  lad  announced  his  intention  of  accomplishing 
two  things — viz.  to  become  Prime  Minister  and  to 
breed  a Derby  winner.  In  furtherance  of  the  one  plan 
he  assiduously  read  historical  works  and  memoirs,  but 
above  all  Parliamentary  reports  in  newspapers  ; and,  as 
soon  as  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  made  choice  of 
a party,  for  while  at  Eton  he  appears  to  have  shown 
no  distinct  leaning  to  either  side.  In  England  the 
Liberal  candidate  for  Parliamentary  fame  may  display 
as  much  patrician  “morgue”  as  the  Tory  one  without 
endangering  his  prospects,  provided  he  be  a lord. 
Dalmeny  was  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and  never  forgot 
to  cultivate  the  characteristic  which  is  supposed  to 
qualify  a man  for  the  front  rank  of  the  party  to  which 
the  dictatorship  of  a lord  is  refreshing  at  all  times, 
and  each  member  of  which  is  like  the  two  boys  whom 
Heine  met  on  London  Bridge.  “ Have  you  ever  seen  a 
lord?”  asked  the  elder.  “No,”  replied  the  younger, 
“but  I have  seen  the  Lord  Mayor’s  carriage.” 
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THE  RADICAL  LEADERSHIP. 

LORD  ROSEBERY’S  resignation  has  completed  the 
disorganization  of  the  Radical  party.  This  was 
probably  the  intention  of  the  irritable  and  neurotic 
nobleman,  who  starts  like  a guilty  thing  at  every  para- 
graph, and  is  now  posing  as  a martyr.  Where  lies  the 
patriotism  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  conduct  we  are  unable 
to  discover.  Does  Lord  Rosebery  suppose  that  he  is 
the  first  leader  of  a party  who  has  had  to  contend  with 
murmurs  and  intrigues  ? Contrast  Lord  Rosebery’s 
petulance  with  the  patience  of  Mr.  Disraeli  under  far 
more  trying  conditions,  which  lasted  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  political  life,  and  we  see  the  difference 
between  a statesman  and  an  egotistical  politician.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  may  have  been  contemptuous  ; the 
“Daily  Chronicle”  may  have  been  impertinent;  Mr. 
Labouchere  may  have  been  outrageous.  Yet  these 
three,  and  all  that  they  represent,  did  not  amount  to 
a tenth  part  of  the  disloyalty  and  malevolence  against 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  to  struggle  for  twenty-six  years, 
from  the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  1848,  to  the 
Tory  triumph  in  1874.  There  is  a passage  in  Bentinck’s 
Life  on  Lord  John  Russell’s  leadership  of  the  Opposition 
between  1841  and  1846  which  we  commend  to  Lord 
Rosebery’s  study.  One  sentence  we  will  quote.  “ He 
who  in  the  Parliamentary  field  watches  over  the 
fortunes  of  routed  troops  must  be  prepared  to  sit 
often  alone.  Few  care  to  share  the  labour  which 
is  doomed  to  be  fruitless,  and  none  are  eager  to 
diminish  the  responsibility  of  him  whose  course,  how- 
ever adroit,  must  necessarily  be  ineffectual.”  The  man 
who  wrote  these  words,  himself  the  greatest  Opposition 
leader  of  all  time,  meditated  at  one  time  on  bringing  up 
Sir  William  Harcourt  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Disraeli 
made  advances  to  Mr.  Harcourt,  which  were  not  re- 
jected, but  were  not  accepted.  This  was  a pity  both  for 
Sir  William  Harcourt  and  for  the  Conservative  party. 
Had  Sir  William  Harcourt  responded  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  idea,  he  would  have  succeeded  to  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1877,  and  by  this  time 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  twice  Prime  Minister 
of  England.  And  what  a splendid  Tory  leader  he  would 
have  been  ! How  we  would  have  enjoyed  his  “dear 
wit  and  gay  rhetoric,”  when  its  dazzling  fence  was 
directed,  not  at  us,  but  at  our  opponents  ! But  it  was 
not  to  be.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  never  been  Prime 
Minister,  and  may  never  be.  Only  in  his  seventieth 
year  does  he  mount,  upon  the  stepping-stone  of  his 
rival’s  failure,  to  the  unquestioned  leadership  of  a dis- 
heartened Opposition. 

For  Lord  Rosebery  was  not  great  enough  to  sit  often 
alone.  He  broke  down  unless  he  was  surrounded  by 
sycophants  ; a discordant  note  in  the  journalistic  or- 
chestra gave  him  an  attack  of  nerves.  His  weakness 
has  afforded  Sir  William  Harcourt  his  revenge  for  the 
slight  that  was  put  upon  him  by  his  colleagues  and  the 
Crown  upon  Mr.  Gladstone’s  retirement.  We  say  his 
colleagues  advisedly ; for  it  is  an  open  secret  that  it  was 
not  the  Radical  party,  but  Mr.  John  Mo -ley,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler  that  put 
Sir  William  Harcourt  aside.  And  this  brings  to  our 
mind  the  confusion  that  seems  to  prevail  on  the  subject 
of  choosing  a leader,  as  it  is  termed.  Bagehot  seldom 
made  a false  observation  on  English  politics  ; but  even 
he  is  possessed  by  the  delusion  that  the  Prime  Minister 
is  chosen  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  so, 
either  actually  or  virtually.  The  outgoing  Premier 
advises  the  Sovereign  “ to  send  for  ” a statesman  on  the 
other  side,  who  forms  a Government,  if  he  can. 
But  the  failure  to  form  an  Administration  never 
arises  from  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; it  comes 
from  some  half-dozen  men  on  the  Front  Bench,  who  are 
necessary  to  the  new  Cabinet,  and  with  whom  the  would- 
be  Premier  has  to  deal.  Cabinets  and  Prime  Ministers, 
in  short,  are  made  by  a small  official  oligarchy,  a gang 
of  placeholders.  Thus  in  1859,  on  the  fall  of  the  Derby 
Government,  the  Queen  was  advised  to  send  for  Lord 
Granville.  He,  however,  was  without  sufficient  authority 
to  adjust  the  rival  pretensions  of  the  official  gang,  and 
so  Lord  Palmerston  was  sent  for,  and,  after  making  his 
terms  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  John  Russell,  formed 
a Government.  So  much  for  the  Premiership,  with 
which,  not  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  two  Front 


Benches,  have  to  do.  Besides  the  Premiership,  there  is 
“ the  Leader  of  the  House  ” (i.e.  of  either  House),  and 
there  is  “ the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  ” in  each  House. 
The  Prime  Minister  is,  of  course,  the  leader  of  which- 
ever House  he  happens  to  belong  to,  and  he  and  his 
colleagues  depute  to  lead  the  other  House  whom- 
soever they  think  best,  though  he  is,  of  course,  always 
an  important  member  of  the  Cabinet.  To  this  ap- 
pointment the  party  has  nothing  whatever  to  say. 
When  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  translated  to  the  Upper 
House  in  1877,  he  deputed  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  to 
lead  the  House.  When  Lord  Salisbury  formed  his 
Government  in  1886,  he  made  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  Lord  Ran- 
dolph resigned,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was  made,  by  the 
same  unseen  authority,  leader  of  t^e  House.  When 
Mr.  Smith  died,  the  leadership  of  the  House  was  given 
by  his  uncle  to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  When  Lord 
Rosebery  formed  his  Government,  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
became  the  leader  of  the  House  without  any  process  of 
election.  These  are  both  cases  of  peer  Premiers.  But 
had  the  Prime  Minister  been  in  the  Commons,  he  would 
have  deputed  one  of  his  colleagues  to  lead  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  case  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Leader  of  the  House,  is  different. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Opposition  peers  always  meet 
and  choose  their  leader.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Kim- 
berley were  both  chosen  leaders  of  Opposition  in  this 
way  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Granville  died. 
But  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  does 
not  always  choose  its  leader.  More  often  a statesman 
leads  the  Opposition  in  the  Commons  because  he  has 
“ led  the  House,”  whether  as  Prime  Minister  or  not, 
in  the  previous  Administration.  After  he  had  “ led  the 
House  ” as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1852,  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  for  ever  afterwards  the  leader  of  Opposi- 
tion as  a matter  of  course.  In  1892  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  was  not  chosen  by  the  party  to  lead  the  Oppo- 
sition : he  led  it  as  a matter  of  course,  having  “ led  the 
House  ” as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  not  chosen  to  lead  the  Opposition  in 
1895;  but  having  “led  the  House”  for  two  years 
previously  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  became, 
ipso  facto , the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  It  is  true  that 
Lord  Hartington  was  formally  elected  by  the  Liberal 
party  to  lead  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1875,  but  that  was  because  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  for  the  moment  retired.  And  if  Sir 
William  Harcourt  had  retired  it  would  now  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Radicals  to  choose  Mr.  Asquith,  or 
somebody,  to  lead  the  Opposition  in  the  Commons. 
But  it  is  Lord  Rosebery  who  has  retired,  and  the  only 
choice  that  must  now  be  made  lies  with  the  Radical 
peers.  The  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  must 
elect  a leader,  and  they  will  probably  have  recourse  to 
Lord  Kimberley,  or  Lord  Ripon,  or  possibly  Lord 
Spencer.  It  matters  little  which  of  these  peers  be 
chosen,  as  none  of  them  will  be  the  next  Radical 
Premier.  But  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  not  resigned. 
The  rumour  of  his  retirement  was  as  absurd  as  the 
report  that  an  American  gunboat  had  forced  the 
Dardanelles.  On  the  contrary,  Sir  William  Harcourt 
holds  the  field,  and  he  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  con- 
fused babble  of  those  who  talk  and  write  about  electing 
somebody  or  other  to  a post  that  is  non-existent,  or  not 
vacant. 

THE  POLITICAL  RESULT  OF  THE 
TSAR’S  TOUR. 

THE  political  portion  of  the  Tsar’s  tour,  according  at 
least  to  the  original  programme,  is  finished.  There 
is,  indee'd,  a reported  possibility  of  another  interview 
with  the  German  Emperor  during  the  month  ; but  this 
rumour  may  easily  reflect  nothing  more  substantial  than 
a desire  on  the  part  of  the  German  press  to  rub  some 
of  the  gilt  off  the  French  gingerbread.  Such  a meet- 
ing could  serve  no  purpose  but  that  of  modifying  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  French  people  are  contem- 
plating the  great  fact  of  the  Tsar’s  visit  to  them,  and 
surely  no  responsible  Russian  politician  wishes  to  do 
this,  at  all  events  until  after  the  new  loan  has  been 
floated.  M.  Shishkin  has  already  lunched  with  the 
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Emperor  William,  and  has  presumably  told  him  what- 
ever it  is  thought  desirable  that  he  should  know  about 
what  was  said  and  done  at  Paris,  and  this  in  turn,  of 
course,  has  been  repeated  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  and 
Italian  Foreign  Offices.  Thus  it  may  be  assumed  that 
such  diplomatic  objects  as  the  Imperial  progress  through 
Western  Europe  was  intended  to  accomplish  have  been 
accomplished. 

As  yet,  there  is  no  definite  sign  that  the  general 
European  situation  has  been  in  any  way  changed  by  what 
has  passed  between  Nicholas  II.  and  the  various  sove- 
reigns and  statesmen  whom  he  has  been  meeting.  We 
are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the  stay  at  Balmoral 
was  allowed  at  any  stage  to  assume  a political  cha- 
racter. The  Tsarwas  twice  closeted  with  Lord  Salisbury; 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  discussed 
with  frankness  and  freedom  the  momentous  international 
issues  of  the  day.  It  pleased  the  more  sanguine  spirits 
of  our  daily  press  to  base  upon  the  fact  of  these  inter- 
views the  belief  that  an  Anglo-Russian  understanding 
was  in  the  air,  and  the  eye  of  hope  even  discerned 
France  joyfully  entering  this  new  and  beneficent  com- 
bination. But  really  what  warrant  is  there  for  this 
optimistic  view  ? It  is  no  doubt  true  that  for  the 
moment  sundry  semi-official  journals  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  of  Paris  are  holding  a more  courteous  tone  toward 
us  than  usual,  but  that  is  all.  And  against  this  may  be 
set  the  distinct  statement  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
made  at  Darlington  ten  days  after  the  Tsar’s  departure 
from  Balmoral,  that  the  determination  of  Russia,  in 
concert  with  Austria  and  with  Germany,  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  in  Turkish  territory,  is  still  “ the  cardinal 
fact  in  the  present  changed  political  situation.”  It  is 
always  open  to  us,  of  course,  to  secure  Franco-Russian 
co-operation  in  our  projects  if  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  ; in  the  present  instance  it  is  conceivable  that 
negotiations  are  afoot  between  London,  Paris,  and  St. 
Petersburg  on  some  new  basis  of  give-and-take  which 
the  custodians  of  our  national  interests  and  honour  do 
not  find  altogether  out  of  the  question.  If  there  is 
anything  more  tangible  than  that,  it  is  at  least  clear 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  doesn’t  know  of 
it.  We  would  not  lightly  suggest  any  limitation  what- 
ever to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Curzon  ; but  it  may  be 
noted  that  he,  too,  in  his  later  speech  at  Glasgow,  has 
nothing  explicit  to  say  as  to  a change  in  our  relations 
with  Russia  or  the  other  Powers.  His  words  about 
the  abstract  beauties  of  the  Concert  of  Europe  strike 
precisely  the  same  note  that  Lord  Salisbury  sounded  in 
the  Guildhall  eleven  months  ago.  Something  dreadful 
will  happen  to  the  Sultan  if  he  persists  in  defying  the 
Concert  of  Europe — when  the  Concert  has  eventually 
reached  the  point  of  effective  existence.  But  in  the 
meantime,  you  must  first  catch  your  Concert. 

If  the  general  situation  remains  to  all  appearances 
about  as  it  was  when  the  Tsar  set  out  on  his  travels, 
there  is  perceptible  none  the  less  a certain  accentuation 
of  one  feature  of  it,  which  may  be  important.  The 
Eastern  Question,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  mono- 
polized attention  so  long  that  people  have  largely  lost 
sight  of  another  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
world — that  is  to  say,  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question. 
So  completely  had  this  latter  issue  been  crowded  into 
the  background  by  other  and  unrelated  problems,  that 
it  became  possible  for  the  German  and  French  Govern- 
ments last  year  not  only  to  work  together  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  to  actually  form  an  alliance  for  mutual 
benefits  in  the  Pacific.  To  the  superficial  glance  it 
seemed  as  if  the  new  generations  rising  up  on  either 
side  of  the  Vosges  had  forgotten  Sedan  and  Gravelotte. 
The  visit  of  the  Tsar  has  at  least  put  an  abrupt  end  to 
this  illusion.  We  shall  hear  no  more  of  William  II. ’s 
desire  to  see  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900. 

The  incident  of  the  Tsar’s  silent  salute  to  the  draped 
and  bewreathed  statue  of  Strasburg,  when  the  French 
President  indicated  it  to  him  in  their  drive  across  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  is  what  France  has  with  one 
accord  picked  out  as  most  concrete  and  significant  in  the 
whole  affair.  The  mute  gesture  may  not  symbolize  any 
intention,  or  even  sympathy,  in  the  Tsar’s  mind  ; for  the 
moment  that  hardly  matters.  Every  Frenchman  draws 
from  it  the  reminder  of  a past  which  he  feels  he  ought 
not  to  have  forgotten,  and  the  inspiration  of  a dazzling  if 
uncertain  promise  for  the  future.  It  was  inevitable  that 
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the  presence  of  the  Autocrat  in  Paris  should  bring  forth 
La  Revanche  from  the  obscurity  into  which  she  had 
vanished,  if  only  because  the  occasion  was  one  in  which 
the  French  people  were  everything  and  the  French  poli- 
ticians nothing.  At  Vienna  and  Breslau,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  in  London  and  Rome  as  well,  the  Tsar 
came  in  contact  only  with  royal,  court,  and  military 
dignitaries.  The  public  crowded  to  see  him  pass  at  a 
distance,  as  they  would  have  thronged  to  witness  any 
other  street  pageant ; of  sympathetic  interest,  much  less 
affection,  between  the  visitor  and  the  multitude,  there 
was  no  notion  of  pretence  on  either  side.  In  Paris,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  hospitable 
ceremonies  were  the  merest  shadows.  Their  tiny  ambi- 
tions and  rivalries  were  entirely  lost  to  sight  the  moment 
the  guest  appeared,  and  they  themselves  almost  as  com- 
pletely faded  from  view.  The  Tsar  had  come  to  see  the 
French  people,  and  they  spiritedly  took  the  welcome  into 
their  own  hands,  just  as  did  the  French  sailors  at  Cher- 
bourg and  the  French  troops  at  Chalons.  Nicholas  II. 
did  not  fail  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  all  this.  He 
made  his  response  as  comprehensive  as  the  term 
Frenchman  itself,  by  inviting  to  his  table,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  partially  tabooed  Orleans  princes,  and,  on 
the  other,  by  exhibiting  an  exceptional  courtesy  towards 
the  Municipal  Councillors  of  Paris,  seven-eighths  of 
whom  would  have  long  since  found  their  way  into  the 
Siberian  mines  had  they  been  born  Russian  subjects. 
The  presence  of  the  Tsar,  in  short,  gave  to  the  whole 
French  nation  a sense  of  solidarity,  of  concentration 
upon  a common  purpose,  which  has  not  been  known 
since  the  suppression  of  the  Commune.  Following 
close  upon  the  thrill  of  elation  at  the  discovery  that 
all  Frenchmen  were,  for  the  moment  at  least,  united  by 
a single  desire,  came  the  realization  that  this  desire  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Egypt  or  the  Mekong  or  the  Niger — 
could  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  recovery  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  In  this  one  respect,  then,  does  the 
international  outlook  seem  to  have  been  altered  by  the 
Tsar’s  tour.  The  question  of  Western  Europe,  after  a 
long  period  of  dormancy,  has  been  revived  and  brought 
forward  again,  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  and  Germans 
alike. 

BEETROOT,  BOUNTIES,  AND  THE 
BRITISH  FARMER. 

FOR  nearly  two  months  past  the  plight  of  British 
Sugar  has  been  discussed  in  these  columns.  It 
has  been  dealt  with  chiefly  from  the  standpoints  of  the 
British  refiner  and  the  Colonial  planter  and  factor  ; 
it  is  thus,  indeed,  that  the  matter  has  been  prin- 
cipally regarded  ever  since  Continental  countries  began 
to  wreak  havoc  in  our  sugar  trades.  But  there  is 
another  aspect  which  demands  consideration.  The 
wide  use  of  beetroot  for  sugar-making,  and  the 
great  improvements  in  its  manufacture,  are  evidence 
that,  for  good  or  evil,  Beet  has  come  to  stay.  It  has 
been  a godsend  to  the  Continental  agriculturist ; might 
it  not  also  prove  beneficent  to  the  British  agriculturist? 

But  the  experiment  has  been  twice  tried  and  failed  ; 
thus,  no  doubt,  will  exclaim  the  sceptic  who  has  heard 
something  of  the  matter.  And  in  order  that  the 
failures  to  which  he  refers  may  not  rankle  in  his  mind 
while  reading  this  short  exposition  of  the  possibilities 
of  beet  in  these  islands,  let  us  begin  by  a reference 
to  the  Lavenham  disasters.  In  the  early  seventies 
Mr.  James  Duncan,  practical  champion  and  untiring 
worker  in  the  cause  of  British  sugar,  acted  on  a 
conviction  he  entertained  regarding  the  possibilities 
of  successful  sugar-beet  growing  in  England.  Under 
his  direction,  and  entirely  at  his  expense,  a sugar 
factory  was  erected  at  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk,  and  the 
neighbouring  farmers  were  induced  to  grow  beet  to 
feed  it.  And  here  is  where  the  main  cause  of  failure 
came  in.  The  supply  of  roots  never  exceeded  8,000 
tons,  whereas  more  than  twice  that  number  were 
required.  But  there  were  various  other  causes.  There 
was  insufficient  horse-power  for  carting  the  roots.  The 
land  about  Lavenham  is  heavy,  sc  was  not  well  suited 
to  the  traction  engine  which  was  put  on  to  supple- 
ment the  horse  deficiency.  Then  there  was  trouble 
about  the  river,  wrhich  was  blackened  by  char  water 
and  rootlets,  and  at  the  time  there  was  no  land 
to  spare  for  subsidizing  ponds  to  meet  the  difficulty.  So 
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the  experiment  was  abandoned.  A decade  later  a new 
start  was  made  under  other  management,  and  the  last- 
mentioned  difficulty  was  removed  ; but  worse  were 
encountered.  The  new  directors  spent  a lot  of  money 
in  acquiring  the  right  to  use  strontia  for  extracting 
sugar  from  the  roots.  It  was  a costly  process  and 
turned  out  a complete  failure  ; and  as  the  premises  were 
not  fitted  with  other  methods,  and  there  was  no  work- 
ing capital  left,  they  were  again  shut  down.  The 
catastrophe  was  aided  by  the  loss  suffered  through 
keeping  the  roots  until  February  before  extracting  the 
juice,  as  the  refiner  was  not  ready  to  receive  the  sugar 
in  the  autumn  ; but  decomposition  waits  on  no  man, 
and  the  roots  were  in  that  way  when  the  work  of  ex- 
traction was  commenced.  And  that  is  the  story  of 
Lavenham.  Attempts  are  even  now  being  made,  we 
understand,  to  start  a third  time,  and,  as  they  will  be 
made  in  the  light  of  experience  and  under  more  favour- 
able auspices  generally,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  achieve  a measure  of  success.  For  it  is 
evident  to  any  one  studying  the  facts  that  the  Laven- 
ham misfortunes  were  accidental  and  not  inherent.  The 
cramped  area  of  cultivation  might  be  extended,  a light 
railway  might  facilitate  transport,  the  riparian  difficulty 
has  been  overcome,  the  expenditure  of  capital  might  be 
undertaken  more  carefully,  the  mistake  of  an  expensive 
and  futile  process  avoided,  and  better  arrangements 
entered  into  with  the  refinery.  Nothing  that  happened 
in  the  Lavenham  experiments  can  be  interpreted  into  a 
sign  of  failure  for  the  future  of  the  industry  in  this 
country. 

But,  given  proper  management,  and  reasonable  luck, 
is  there  any  natural  drawback  to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar-beet  in  these  islands  ? Statistical  evidence  empha- 
tically exclaims  No  ! So  far  from  the  soil  and  climate 
of  the  United  Kingdom  being  less  favourable  than  those 
of  Continental  countries,  they  have  been  proved  to  be 
more  favourable.  Numerous  experiments  have  been 
made  and  are  being  made.  The  most  notable  are  those 
which  have  been  conducted  by  Dr.  Shack-Sommer,  the 
eminent  specialist  in  agricultural  chemistry.  It  is 
impossible  to  reproduce  the  figures  of  many  of  the 
results  ; the  experiments  extend  over  a period  of 
several  years,  and  were  undertaken  in  various  parts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  We  will  give  as 
example  the  average  results  for  1893  : — 
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can  produce  roots  which  in  themselves  are  richer  in 
juice  than  those  hitherto  cultivated  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  that,  her  crops  being  so  much  lighter, 
the  actual  quantity  of  sugar  per  acre  which  she  can 
obtain  is  only  about  half  that  which  English  soil 
gives,  a little  more  than  half  that  of  Irish,  and  but  little 
more  than  one-third  that  of  Scottish  ! Surely  these 
figures  prove  beyond  question  that  the  natural  advan- 
tages for  beet  cultivation  of  these  islands  are  immensely 
superior  to  those  of  the  Continent.  It  may  possibly  be 
urged  as  an  objection  that  special  experiments  are,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  selected  and  conducted, 
likely  to  give  better  results  than  the  average  results 
achieved  in  normal  cultivation  on  a big  scale  ; but  the 
circumstances  do  not  indicate  any  force  in  the  criti- 
cism. In  the  first  place,  as  the  above  table  shows,  the 
English  and  Scotch  experiments  from  which  the  averages 
were  struck  were  pretty  extensive  in  number  ; in  the 
second  place,  the  farmers  who  grew  the  beet  were 
novices  at  the  work,  and  they  have  (in  some  instances, 
at  any  rate)  been  slack  to  carry  out  the  experiments 
according  to  all  the  needful  directions  in  respect  to 
ploughing,  thinning,  &c.  This  second  circumstance 
shifts  the  probability  of  better  cultivation  on  to  the 
German. 

Let  us  now  forestall  an  objection  to  beet-growing, 
the  possibility  of  which  may  give  pause  to  the  practical 
agriculturist.  Would  the  cultivation  have  a bad  effect 
on  the  soil  ? Luckily  we  have  experience  to  guide  us 
to  an  answer.  Dr.  Shack-Sommer,  in  a paper  read  by 
him  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  adduced 
instances  from  France  and  Germany  which  proved  that 
the  soil  had  been  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  beet. 
Not  only  were  succeeding  beet  crops  better  than  their 
predecessors,  but  the  rotatory  crops  of  corn  exhibited 
distinct  improvement.  In  addition,  the  French  estate 
which  was  quoted  was  able,  after  the  introduction  of 
beet,  to  support  a much  greater  number  of  cattle  than 
before.  Of  course  due  regard  to  rotation  must  be 
observed.  Beet  should  alternate  with  grains,  grass, 
and  leguminous  plants.  Experts  think  that  a beet  crop 
may  safely  be  ventured  upon  every  fourth  year  ; as  a 
fact,  in  Germany  to-day  the  cultivation  is  even  more 
frequent. 

We  are  not  recommending  the  indiscriminate  sowing 
of  beet.  There  are  climates  and  there  are. soils  within 
the  United  Kingdom  where  the  cultivation  would  be 
hazardous,  even  disastrous.  The  humid  autumns  of 
the  West  of  England  would  not  be  favourable  to  the 
ripening  of  beet,  nor  is  mountainous  land  worth  culti- 
vating ; there  the  summer  is  too  short,  and  the  yield  of 
sugar  would  not  suffice  for  a profit.  The  proper  soil  is 
a loam  containing  lime,  with  a well-drained  bottom. 
Deep  ploughing  is  necessary.  So  is  proper  manuring  ; 
dung  is  considered  the  best,  but  chemical  manures 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage.  In  Germany  nitrate 
is  adopted  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  its  introduction 
in  a cheap  form  into  Europe  is  regarded  by  some  people 
as  a factor  of  such  importance  in  the  extension  of 
Continental  beet  cultivation  as  to  rank  almost  with 
Government  bounties  as  a motive  power  in  the  huge 
output  of  beet-sugar. 

So  much  for  the  technical  aspect.  Glance  now  at 
the  national  good  which  would  be  derived  from  the 
profitable  cultivation  on  a large  scale  of  beetroot  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  difficult  to  write  of  this 
otherwise  than  in  superlatives.  But  in  the  most 
moderate  view  it  would  be  immense.  We  imported 
last  year  about  1,165,000  tons  of  refined  and  unrefined 
beet-sugar  from  Europe.  If  the  roots  which  made  it 
had  been  grown  in  this  country,  over  half  a million 
acres  of  land  would  have  been  employed.  With  respect 
to  the  money  return  : some  five  years  ago  Dr.  Schack- 
Sommer  compiled  an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  beet- 
growing in  Germany,  including  taxes,  interest  on 
ground,  capital,  and  all  outgoings,  and  his  total  cost 
per  acre  was  £12  135.  Deduct  this  from  the  amount 
realized  for  the  crop,  ^ji8  8s.  6 d.,  and  you  have  a net 
profit  to  the  farmer  of  ^5  15s.  6 d.  per  acre,  a sufficient 
explanation  of  the  statement  that  the  Continental 
farmer  finds  no  other  crop  so  profitable  as  beet.' 

Now,  some  fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke  made 
an  exhaustive  estimate  of  the  cost  of  beet  production  in 
England.  His  figure  was  £13  Js.  6 d.  per  acre,  and 
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since  this  calculation  was  made  some  of  the  items  in 
it — rent,  for  example — have  become  lowered.  The  cost 
of  production  in  the  two  countries  is  therefore  pretty 
nearly  equal,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  a corresponding 
equality  in  price.  This  means,  taking-  into  account 
the  greater  productivity  of  the  root  in  this  country, 
that  the  British  farmer  would  realize  an  even  better 
profit  than  the  German.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
too,  that  the  money  which  the  farmer  obtains  for  his 
roots  is  not  the  sole  benefit  he  derives  from  the  crop. 
He  has  food  for  his  stock  thrown  in.  Not  only  are 
there  the  tops,  but  there  is  the  residual  fibre  after  the 
extraction  of  the  juice.  This  fibre  forms  excellent 
cattle-food  ; it  is  as  nutritious  as  the  uncrushed  beet, 
and  can  easily  be  kept.  In  Germany  it  is  the  practice 
to  return  this  pulp  to  the  farmer  free  of  charge.  Agri- 
culture could  not,  therefore,  fail  to  benefit  hugely,  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  very  districts  wherein  at  present 
it  is  suffering-worst  are  those  which  experiment  teaches 
are  the  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  sugar-beet. 
Mr.  Duncan,  after  very  careful  trials,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  East  of  England  and  the  West  of  Ireland  are 
the  best  adapted  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; and 
there  are  no  parts  of  the  country  more  in  need  of  better- 
ment. 

But  something  more  is  wanted  than  good  soil  and 
climate  : there  must  be  a sugar  factory  at  hand  to 
receive  the  roots.  On  the  Continent  the  "farmers  often 
provide  their  own  factory.  This  they  do  by  joint 
effort,  and  each  farmer  in  the  local  association  under- 
takes to  deliver  to  the  factory  a certain  weight  of  beet- 
root at  a stipulated  price  during  the  season.  If 
prospects  are  favourable,  further  lots  are  sometimes 
bought  in  the  open  market  and  worked  up  with  the 
contract  supplies.  Such  a system  might  be  adopted  here, 
or  the  sugar-factories  might  be  in  the  hands  of  independent 
companies.  But,  whatever  the  system,  sugar-factories 
there  would  have  to  be  ; and  that  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  one  obstacle  in  the  path.  Sugar  sells  in  Ger- 
many to-day  at  a price  which  is  at  least  ten  shillings  a 

ton— (a  pound  would  probably  be  nearer  the  mark) 

beneath  the  cost  of  production  ; the  profit  is  made 
out  of  the  export  bounty.  Obviously,  then,  so  long  as 
the  bounty-fed  product  from  the  Continent  is  granted 
free  admittance  to  this  country,  British  sugar-factors 
would  be  exposed  to  the  peril  of  underselling.  And 
so  long  as  this  danger  lasts  we  cannot  expect  that  much 
capital  will  be  put  into  the  erection  of  sugar-factories. 
Meditation  hereon  may  give  the  Englishman  a notion 
of  the  price  he  pays  for  the  privilege  of  unlimited  con- 
sumption of  foreign  sugar.  He  is  taught  by  Cobdenite 
politicians  that  the  free  admission  of  bounty-fed  sugar 
accounts  for  the  cheapness  of  sugar.  Nothing  is  more 
delusive.  The  British  consumer  does  not  get  the 
bounty,  or,  at  any  rate,  what  he  gets  of  it  is  so  frac- 
tional in  amount  that  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  price 
per  pound.  Sugar  has  been  cheapened  marvellously 
in  recent  years,  of  course;  so  have  other  articles  of 
consumption,  and  to  a greater  degree,  and  without 
bounties.  Consider,  then,  what  we  pay  for  our  pur- 
blind pursuit  of  this  Free-trade  will-o’-the-wisp.  We 
abandon  the  chance  of  profitable  employment  of  much 
“labour  and  capital  in  sugar-factories,  and,  a fortiori , 
we  abandon  the  profitable  employment  in  allied  trades, 
mechanical  and  other,  which  would  follow  from  the 
erection  and  working  of  sugar-factories.  Above  all,  we 
throw  aside  an  effective  natural  means  of  raising  agricul- 
ture  from  the  slough  of  despond  into  which  it  has  fallen. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  technical  side  of  this  matter 
because  we.  wish  to  impress  upon  the  public  that  the 
sugar-beet  industry  awaits  instant  and — bounties  apart 
—profitable  prosecution  in  this  country,  rather  than 
from  any  immediate  hope  that  it  will  be  practised  ; for 
bounties  cannot  be  set  apart  from  the  consideration. 
They  are  an  integral  factor,  and  until  we  abolish  them 
by  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties,  our  hope  is 
httle  hkdy  to  be  realized.  The  Free-trade  fetish  in  its 
maddest  manifestation  effectually  blocks  the  way. 

ARCHBISHOP  BENSON. 

' I suddenness  of  the  late  Archbishop’s  death, 
while  still  a comparatively  young  man,  may 
possibly  account  to  some  extent  for  the  meagreness  and 


poverty  which  characterize  most  of  the  public  notices 
of  his  career  : kindly  and  well-meaning  as  a general 
rule,  but  evidently  “faked  up”  at  short  notice  without 
much  real  knowledge,  beyond  what  might  be  got  from 
books,  and  hence  inadequate  if  not  actually  misleading. 

Dr.  Benson  was  in  some  respects  a greater  Archbishop 
than  even  Tait.  But  his  activities  were  not  directed  to 
the  same  points  ; they  were  more  definitely  ecclesias- 
tical, and  consequently  made  a less  marked  impression 
upon  the  average  outsider.  Tait  was  a better  and  a 
more  adroit  speaker,  but  on  a lower  level  as  a preacher, 
than  his  successor.  Tait  was  accurately  described  as 
a statesman  of  a high  order ; Dr.  Benson,  though  he 
never  attained  the  influence  of  his  predecessor  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  yet  possessed  and  exhibited  no  mean 
powers  of  statecraft.  His  celebrated  judgment  in  the 
Lincoln  case  was  remarkable  not  merely  for  its 
courage,  and  its  success  in  putting  an  end  to  vexatious 
ritual  prosecutions,  but  for  singular  ingenuity  and  tact. 
His  private  and  personal  dealings  with  individuals,  and 
his  treatment  of  thorny  questions  relating  to  Church 
matters  in  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  at  home,  showed 
similar  wisdom,  knowledge  of  men,  and  capacity  for 
overcoming  difficulties.  If  Tait  was  the  greatest  Arch- 
bishop since  Laud,  this  was  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  outside  world  ; looking  at  Dr.  Benson’s  primacy 
from  within,  an  ecclesiastic,  at  any  rate,  would  have 
ground  for  placing  it  upon  at  least  an  equal  level. 
Certainly  Tait’s  tenure  of  the  See  of  London  can 
show  no  accomplishment  so  unique  as  the  late  Arch- 
bishop’s organization  of  the  new  diocese  of  Truro, 
and  his  foundation,  in  one  of  the  poorest  and  remotest 
counties  of  England,  of  the  first  new  Cathedral  since 
the  Reformation  (St.  Paul’s  was,  of  course,  a restora- 
tion). 

Dr.  Benson  was  a scholar,  though  he  wrote  few 
books.  His  mind  was  archaic  in  type,  as  Tait’s 
was  modern  ; but  he  possessed  in  full  measure  what 
Tait  lacked,  the  historic  sense.  His  little  book  on  the 
Cathedral  system  is  not  merely  full  of  learning  and 
interest  ; it  is  a revelation  of  the  man  himself.  He 
believed  that  the  ancient  Cathedral  foundations  were 
established  and  organized  upon  an  eminently  practical 
basis  ; that  they  only  got  out  of  touch  with  English  life 
because  of  the  neglect  or  abeyance  of  their  original 
methods  ; that  most  of  the  later  reforms  were  on  mis- 
taken lines  ; that,  (,to  use  his  own  words  “ the  old 
activity”  was  still  capable  of  meeting,  with  but  few 
changes,  “ the  new  need.”  He  would  unite  “ the 
spirit  of  Reverence  with  the  spirit  of  Progress.”  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  key  to  his  character  ; it  may  be  found  in 
his  charges  to  the  clergy  of  Canterbury  ; and  notably 
in  a suggestive  essay  on  St.  Cyprian  which  he  contri- 
buted to  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography.  This 
essay  has,  it  is  understood,  been  developed  into  a 
volume  ; the  proof-sheets  were  corrected  and  the  pre- 
face written  just  before  the  Archbishop  started  on  his 
visit  to  Ireland,  whence  he  only  returned  to  die  at 
Hawarden. 

A man  of  this  type  of  mind,  successively  acted  upon 
by  the  surroundings  of  a Cambridge  don,  a public  school- 
master, a cathedral  and  episcopal  dignitary,  must  almost 
inevitably,  one  would  think,  stiffen  into  self-conscious 
pride  of  place  and  cold  routine.  It  is  greatly  to  Dr. 
Benson’s  credit  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  him. 

1 here  was  undoubtedly  an  element  of  self-consciousness, 
traceable  in  handwriting  and  mode  of  speech,  both  full 
of  character,  but  somewhat  mannered  and  artificial. 
Yet  there  was  no  “dull  absorption  in  his  own  dignity,” 
as  G.  B.  S.  hath  it.  He  was  saved  by  his  sense  of 
humour,  no  less  than  by  his  entire  sincerity.  Those 
who  did  not  know  him  were  wont  to  fasten,  somewhat 
unkindly,  upon  what  looked  like  a certain  affectation. 
When  he  was  nominated  to  the  primacy,  a well-known 
High  Church  dignitary,  since  deceased,  expressed  his 
disappointment  in  a letter  to  a friend.  “I  consider,” 
he  wrote,  “that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  missed  a great 
opportunity  of  doing  honour  to  his  Master:  If 

St.  Mary  of  Magdala,  instead  of  offering  an  alabaster 
box  of  ointment,  very  precious,  had  presented  an 
ornamental  pot  of  scetited  pomatum , the  gift  might 
indeed  have  been  accepted,  but  our  pleasure  in  the 
giver  would  have  been  infinitely  less.”  The  writer 
lived,  one  is  glad  to  add,  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
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entirely  mistaken  in  his  hasty  estimate  of  Dr.  Benson’s 
character  as  a whole. 

The  late  Archbishop  Magee  is  credited  with  having 
said  that  two  new  questions  should  be  added  to  those 
already  found  in  the  service  for  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop  : — “ Will  you  suffer  fools  gladly  ? ” “ Will  you 

answer  all  letters  by  return  of  post  ? ” In  these  modern 
spheres  of  episcopal  duty  Dr.  Benson  was  always 
kindly  and  gracious,  even  to  fools  and  bores.  He  could 
be  stern  upon  occasion,  but  his  courtly  yet  genial 
manner  was  the  same  whether  he  was  dealing  with  a 
prince  or  a curate.  The  poor  of  Dissenting  Cornwall 
were  devoted  to  him  ; and  they,  no  less  than  others  in 
the  West,  still  cherish  the  memory  of  the  first  Bishop  of 
Truro.  He  was  an  untiring  worker  and  an  excellent 
man  of  business  ; the  routine  duties  of  his  position 
were  discharged  with  promptness  and  despatch,  and 
his  correspondence  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
care.  It  is  said  that  when  he  went  to  Lambeth, 
he  wrote  or  dictated  about  ten  thousand  letters  a 
year  ; now  they  have  risen  to  nearly  fifteen  thou- 
sand. Such  figures  assuredly  suggest  that  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
clerk  on  a huge  scale,  the  overworked  head  of  a 
correspondence  bureau.  Now  that  the  duties  of  his 
position  as  chief  bishop  of  the  English  Church  have 
so  greatly  extended,  notably  in  relation  to  colonial 
churches  and  general  ecclesiastical  activities,  it  would 
seem  as  if  a Primate  might  reasonably  be  relieved  of 
diocesan  responsibilities  altogether.  Dr.  Benson’s 
attachment  to  the  past,  however,  would  scarcely  have 
allowed  him  to  divorce  the  primacy  from  the  See  of 
Canterbury,  and  he  contented  himself  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a suffragan  bishop,  while  he  contrived  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  diocesan  work  himself. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  he  formed  a school 
of  thought  and  teaching  among  the  clergy.  Such  men 
as  Dr.  Mason,  his  chaplain  and  friend,  now  Margaret 
Professor  at  Cambridge,  and  Professor  Collins  of  King’s 
College,  London,  must  be  looked  upon  as  represen- 
tatives of  this  school,  combining  the  life  of  study 
and  the  pursuit  of  learning  which  characterized  the 
English  clergy  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  with  the 
missionary  activity  and  the  keen  interest  in  modern 
life  which  mark  those  of  to-day.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  the  ideal  is  a noble  one,  though  probably  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  average  parish  parson.  Dr.  Benson 
saw  that,  while  the  cleric  of  the  last  century  was  wont 
to  neglect  his  parish  for  his  books,  he  of  our  day  is  apt 
to  neglect  his  books  for  his  parish.  The  merits  of 
each  type  needed  to  be  fused  together  in  one.  Accord- 
ingly, at  Lincoln  and  at  Truro,  he  established  colleges 
for  the  more  thorough  training  of  candidates  for  orders  ; 
and  as  Archbishop  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
institution  of  a uniform  entrance  examination  at  the 
theological  colleges,  which  is  steadily  raising  the 
intellectual  standard  and  attainments  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry  who  cannot  go  to  the  Universities. 

In  private  life  he  was  delightful.  The  stately  grace 
of  his  manner  never  wholly  disappeared  ; but  with  his 
own  circle  his  warm  affections  and  eager  temperament 
were  allowed  fuller  play.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
loved  him  most ; he  had  the  power  of  inspiring,  and  the 
rarer  gift  of  retaining,  the  personal  regard  and  enthu- 
siasm of  those  who  were  associated  with  him.  They 
knew,  too,  what  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  do  more 
than  mention  here,  that  behind  the  active  business  life 
and  public  work  of  the  Archbishop  there  lay,  as  the 
motive  force  of  all,  the  intense  spiritual  belief  and  fervent 
devoutness  of  a genuine  Christian  man. 

H.  C.  Shuttleworth. 

THE  AMERICAN  CRISIS. 

A N American  friend,  who  is  at  once  a keen  observer 
of  politics  and  an  eminent  economist,  writes  to 
me  : “ Do  you  remember  our  first  interview  just  before 
the  panic  of  1866,  when  I remaiked  that  the  greatest 
severity  of  that  panic  would  fall  on  London?  In  a 
measure  we  are  about  to  witness  something  of  a 
similar  type.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  panic  in 
England  corresponding  to  that  of  1893  in  this  country. 
But  when  we  have  surmounted,  as  we  are  surmounting, 
the  evil  influence  of  that  [Silver]  craze,  we  shall  put 


about  as  severe  a strain  upon  the  banks  of  Europe  as 
they  have  ever  been  subjected  to.  It  is  beginning  now, 
and  will  go  on  with  increasing  intensity.  The  greatest 
opportunity  that  ever  existed  now  exists  for  buying  the 
best  securities  in  this  country  at  a very  low  price. 
After  the  election  your  people  in  the  old  country  will 
realize  that  fact,  and  at  the  very  time  when  we  are 
drawing  heavy  bills  against  our  cotton  and  our  grain, 
there  will  be  a rush  for  investment  in  this  country 
which  will  put  the  bank  rate  up  to  a very  high  point.” 
My  friend’s  judgment  has  been  in  some  measure  con- 
firmed since  the  date  of  his  ' letter  by  the  raising  of  the 
Bank  of  England  rate.  He,  at  all  events,  a keen 
observer  out  of  politics,  now  feels  no  doubt  as  to  the 
result  of  the  Presidential  election. 

To  all  appearances  Bryan  is  now  beaten.  His  defeat 
is  all  the  more  likely  since  he  seems  to  have  been  intoxi- 
cated by  his  sudden  elevation,  and  to  be  possessed  with 
a notion  that  he  is  the  man  of  destiny,  which  leads  him 
to  reject  the  guidance  of  more  experienced  politicians. 
Confidence,  I am  assured,  reigns  at  Republican  head- 
quarters, though  it  is  deemed  wise  still  to  keep  the 
danger  signal  flying.  Of  the  great  middle  States,  which 
form  the  field  of  decisive  battle,  Indiana  alone  seems 
now  to  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  there  is  a wide  extent  of  foreland  where  the 
most  remunerative  crop  is  said  to  be  the  votes  of  farmers 
and  their  sons.  But  if,  there  or  elsewhere,  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  money,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gold  has  the 
power  of  the  purse. 

The  most  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made,  and  cam- 
paign literature  in  immense  quantities  has  been  scat- 
tered abroad.  It  might  almost  be  feared  that  the 
machinery  put  in  action  had  been  too  powerful,  or  at 
least  too  imposing,  and  that  the  jealousy  of  the  masses 
might  be  roused  by  so  great  a display  of  political  force 
on  the  side  of  wealth. 

Of  the  delegates  at  the  Populist  Convention,  we  are 
told  that  some  were  without  collars,  some  even  without 
coats.  To  indoctrinate  men  of  that  class  with  sound 
views  of  the  currency  in  three  months  was  an  arduous 
undertaking,  and  if  the  attempt  succeeds,  it  will  be  a 
notable  instance  for  the  suppression  of  a revolutionary 
movement  by  tracts  instead  of  bayonets.  How  few 
people  even  of  a class  above  the  collarless  Populist  have 
clear  views  upon  these  subjects,  or  so  much  as  a firm 
grasp  of  the  simplest  facts  ! How  few  people  have  a 
distinct  perception  of  the  fact  that  a bank-note  is  not 
money,  but  an  instrument  of  credit,  like  a promissory 
note,  and  that  when  it  changes  hands,  specie  passes  at 
the  bank  of  issue  from  the  credit  of  the  giver  to  that  of 
the  taker  ! It  was  not  a man  without  a shirt-collar,  but 
a man  very  much  with  a shirt-collar,  an  ex-Cabinet 
Minister,  who  used  to  bombard  us  with  tracts,  proving 
that  this  country  would  be  at  once  flooded  with  wealth 
if  the  Government  would  only  issue  an  unlimited  number 
of  promissory  notes  and  refuse  payment.  In  Canada 
we  are  pretty  free  from  the  Silver  craze,  but  we  have 
rather  more  of  the  Paper  craze  ; and  in  the  United 
States  Silverism  is  Greenbackism  returning  from  Hades 
in  another  form. 

Enlightened  and  far-seeing  Democrats,  knowing  that 
the  currency  and  what  hangs  thereby,  not  the  tariff,  is 
the  vital  issue,  will  vote  for  McKinley  to  make  him 
safe.  But  to  satisfy  the  inveterate  party  sentiment  of 
the  ordinary  Democrat,  and  keep  him  from  voting  with 
his  regular  organization  for  the  Chicago  ticket  and 
platform,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  put  a Demo- 
cratic Gold  candidate  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Palmer  into 
the  field.  This  device  seems  rather  transparent ; and  to 
the  policy  of  a third  candidature  a special  liability  is 
attached.  Should  the  votes  be  so  divided  as  to  give  no 
candidate  a clear  majority  of  the  whole,  the  Constitu- 
tion throws  the  election  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  the  voting  is  not  by  heads  but  by  States, 
and  each  State,  great  or  small,  New  York  and  Nevada 
alike,  has  only  a single  vote.  This  would  give  a great 
advantage  to  the  Silver  State  and  other  small  States  of 
the  West  and  South.  At  one  time  accordingly  a third 
candidature  was,  I was  given  to  understand,  tlje  policy 
and  hope  of  the  Silver  party.  But  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  now  sitting,  and  which  would  have  to 
vote  on  the  Presidential  election,  is  composed,  even  if 
the  Democrats  were  to  shy  the  Republican  candidate 
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and  vote  with  the  Silver  men,  McKinley  would  be 
elected.  That  door  of  hope,  therefore,  for  the  Silver 
men  is  closed.  The  case  might  be  altered  if  a Con- 
gressional election  were  to  take  place  now. 

Still,  the  American  Commonwealth  is  passing  through 
a serious  crisis,  and  one  which  will  hardly  come  to  an 
end  in  November,  whatever  the  result  of  the  election 
may  be.  An  eminent  American  says  to  me,  I think  not 
without  reason,  that  the  present  situation  is  more 
fraught  with  danger  than  that  of  1861.  Any  shock  of 
force,  even  sO  tremendous  a shock  as  Secession,  is  less 
dangerous  than  a fall  of  national  character  or  a failure 
of  allegiance  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Republic  is 
founded. 

Macaulay  thought  that  the  safe  working  of  Repub- 
lican institutions  in  America  depended  on  the  abundance 
of  land,  and  that  when  all  the  land  had  been  taken  up 
the  fatal  hour  would  come.  All  the  land  in  the  United 
States  is  not  yet  taken  up,  much  less  have  productive 
capacities  been  exhausted  ; nor  is  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  land  the  cause,  or  even  one  of  the  causes, 
of  the  present  crisis.  The  fall  in  the  price  of 
farm  produce  which  creates  distress  and  discon- 
tent among  the  farmers  is  one  of  the  causes,  but 
this  is  a very  different  thing  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  land.  Mortgage  debt  is  a cause. 
The  foreign  element,  with  its  Socialistic  and  anarchic 
tendencies,  is  a cause.  The  poverty  of  the  South  and 
the  character  of  its  “mean  whites,”  represented  by 
Tillman,  are  a cause.  The  hot  and  restless  temper  of 
the  newly-settled'  West  is  a cause.  The  antagonism 
between  the  mechanic  and  his  employer  is  a cause. 
The  demoralization  of  the  commercial  system,  produced 
by  gambling  speculation,  fraudulent  dealing  with  stocks, 
and  railway  mismanagement,  is  a cause.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  unemployed,  owing  to  the  extension 
of  labour-saving  machinery,  is  a cause.  The  mis- 
chievous effects  of  Protection,  the  wrong  which  it  has 
done  to  the  non-manufacturing  West,  and  the  false 
ideas  of  paternalism  engendered  by  it,  are  a cause. 
The  bad  state  into  which  the  national  finances  have 
been  brought  by  political  dishonesty,  Silver  Rings,  and 
Sugar  Rings  is  a cause.  The  ostentatious  luxury  of 
some  of  the  rich  and  their  neglect  of  their  social  duty 
are  a cause.  The  general  restlessness  of  the  world 
is  a cause.  The  immediate  cause,  and  that  which 
has  set  the  other  forces  working,  is  the  cupidity 
of  owners  of  silver-mines,  who  want  to  force  the 
country  to  give  for  their  product  more  than  it  is 
■worth.  Macaulay  might  have  learned  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Switzerland  that  institutions  formally  Re- 
publican, and  from  the  example  of  other  countries  that 
institutions  practically  Republican,  might  be  worked 
with  safety  where  there  had  long  ceased  to  be  vacant 
land.  Senator  Tillman  and  his  following,  I take  it, 
have  in  South  Carolina  as  much  land  as  they  want.  The 
anarchism  of  Governor  Altgelt  and  Mr.  Debs,  at 
Chicago,  is  not  agrarian,  but  industrial  and  social. 
The  Silver  men  do  not  want  land.  Nobody  in 
Macaulay’s  time  could  have  foreseen  the  growth  of 
wheat  in  Hindostan  and  the  Argentine  territory,  which 
has  depressed  the  farmer  in  England  and  Canada  as 
well  as  the  United  States. 

About  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  movement  is 
that  which  is  directed  against  the  Supreme  Court. 
“The  new  Democratic  party,”  says  Mr.  Tillman,  in 
characteristic  phrase,  “will  take  these  rascally  judges 
by  the  throat  and  learn  them  that  there  is  some  liberty 
left  in  the  land.”  There  will  clearly  be  no  Constitution 
left  in  the  land  if  the  Supreme  Court  is  abolished. 
The  judgment  of  the  Court  against  the  income  tax, 
though  no  doubt  correct,  came  at  an  unlucky  moment. 
But  the  same  authority  upholds  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  giving  Nevada  the  same  vote  in  the 
Senate  as  New  York,  upon  which  Senator  Tillman’s 
power  for  evil  depends. 

When  the  revolution  has  been  defeated,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  commonwealth  has  been,  for  the  present 
at  least,  restored,  the  season  for  self-examination  will 
come  ; and  it  will  be  seen  that  this,  like  other  great 
popular  insurrections,  was  not  a sudden  irruption  from 
the  pit  of  Tophet,  but  had  been  largely  provoked  by  the 
vices  and  errors  of  the  ruling  classes.  Self-reform — 
political,  commercial,  and  social — must  be  the  order  of 


the  day  with  the  ruling  classes  if  they  mean  henceforth 
to  live  and  enjoy  their  wealth  with  safety.  The  elements 
of  Bryanism  are,  as  I have  said,  very  mixed  ; compre- 
hending with  the  Socialistic  mechanic  the  farmer  who 
wants  more  money  and  a reduction  of  his  mortgage 
debt,  but  by  no  means  to  abolish  property  ; the  Southern 
white,  whose  temper  leads  him  to  a policy  of  agrarian 
violence  ; and  the  Silver  Baron,  who  seeks  to  force  his 
commodity  at  a fictitious  price  on  the  State.  But  the 
most  characteristic  and  powerful  element  is  the  rising 
of  the  “ have-nots”  against  the  “haves.”  Gold  is  the 
rich  man’s  metal,  silver  is  the  poor  man’s  metal — that 
is  the  currency  theory  of  the  “have-nots.” 

Nor  will  the  defeat  of  Bryan  at  once  fill  the  deficit 
and  restore  the  national  finances  to  a sound  footing. 
The  balance  of  parties — Republican,  Democratic,  and 
Silverite — in  the  Senate  appears  to  be  almost  fatal  to 
any  effective  measures  of  financial  reorganization.  The 
banking  system,  too,  is  on  an  unsound  footing,  being, 
in  fact,  based  on  the  national  indebtedness.  When  will 
governments  learn  that  their  proper  function  is  to  put 
their  stamp  upon  the  coin,  and  that  they  have  no  more 
business  to  meddle  with  money  or  credit  than  with  the 
trade  in  cotton  or  in  shoes  ? Goldwin  Smith. 

THE  WELL  AT  THE  WORLD’S  END.* 

THE  present  reviewer  last  saw  William  Morris  nearly 
ten  years  ago.  He  drifted,  as  most  students  in 
London  in  those  days  drifted  sooner  or  later,  to  that 
little  conventicle  in  the  outhouse  beside  Kelmscott 
House,  at  Hammersmith,  and  enlisted  with  something 
of  the  emotion  of  a volunteer.  In  those  days  economic 
reform  was  in  the  air,  and  Socialism  was  a possible  force 
in  politics.  And  this  present  reviewer,  impecunious  and 
adolescent,  imagined  that  here  he  was  to  meet  the 
resolute  nucleus,  the  little  leaven  of  clear-headed  men, 
that  was  presently  to  dominate  the  country — such  as 
himself  shouting  and  shoving  in  the  yeasty  tumult. 
And  assuredly  had  the  huge  mass  of  feeling  that  social 
stresses  had  then  evolved,  and  Henry  George  and  Bellamy 
contributed  to  shape,  found  for  itself  a directing  mind, 
a great  Socialist  party  might  to-day  have  sat  in  West- 
minster with  Radicalism  under  its  wing.  But  happily 
for  the  permanence  of  the  existing  social  order,  it 
found  no  directing  mind.  Intelligent  and  emotional 
adolescence  sitting  shy  but  earnest  in  the  back  seats 
slowly  forgot  its  idea  of  a council  of  war,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  meeting  was  being  vastly  entertained  by  a 
comedy  of  picturesque  personalities.  The  more  promi- 
nent seats  were  full  indeed  of  personalities,  signifying 
the  same  to  the  most  casual  eye,  even  in  their  dress. 
And  the  discussion  was  earnest  and  quaint  and  original, 
and  for  the  most  part,  as  it  seemed,  irrelevant.  Art 
was  for  ever  straying  into  the  talk  and  denunciations  of 
the  boitrgeois.  The  Chicago  Anarchists,  too,  were  in- 
extricably interwoven  with  the  business.  There  wras 
also  a disposition  to  restore  the  Thirteenth  Century 
well  in  evidence.  But  as  to  a sane  enterprise  towards 
expropriating  landlords  . . . ! And  earnest  adoles- 
cence, being  above  all  things  impatient,  presently  gave 
up  attending  these  meetings. 

Most  of  the  personalities  of  these  gatherings  have 
somehow  got  more  or  less  entirely  effaced  from  the  pre- 
sent reviewer’s  memory.  He  recalls  fragments  : a blue 
serge  jacket,  for  instance,  a flannel  collar,  an  inordinate 
orange  tie,  and  a lank  neck  with  a vast  Adam’s  apple 
passing  upward  into  mist.  The  head,  the  voice  of  that 
personality  have  left  no  trace  whatever.  And  another 
faceless  figure  of  black  and  gold,  like  a banker.  And  a 
wonderful  girl,  designed,  it  seems,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane.  And  a miscellany  of  hair  ends,  and  ties,  and 
voices.  There  was  ever  a cheerful  cackle  among  these 
intimates  before  the  meeting  began.  But  above  the 
confusion  of  these  memories  two  figures  remain  dis- 
tinct. Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  physically  individualized 
with  extraordinary  decision,  a frequent  speaker,  and 
always  explicit  and  careful  to  make  himself  misunder- 
stood ; and  the  grand  head,  the  rough  voice,  the  sturdy 
figure,  sedulously  plain  speech,  and  lovable  bearing  of 
William  Morris. 

This  present  volume  comes  to  remind  one  of  those 
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absurd  younger  days,  when  one  seriously  imagined  we 
were  to  be  led  anywhere  but  backward  by  this  fine 
old  scholar.  As  soon  might  one  have  taken  a Herrick  as 
a leader  ! His  dreamland  was  no  futurity,  but  an  illumin- 
ated past.  For  him  the  appointed  task  was  to  restore  the 
fragments  that  Rabelais  and  Cervantes  scattered  long 
ago,  and  show  how  beautiful  that  old  romantic  land  had 
been.  And  never  did  he  do  it  so  sweetly  and  well  as  in 
this  present  story.  Ci-devant  adolescence,  robbed  of 
many  of  its  downy  illusions  and  most  of  its  impatience, 
may  now  follow  him  cheerfully  enough,  with  something 
of  the  relief  of  bathing  after  a hot  and  dusty  road,  into 
that  land  of  the  ancient  glamour. 

It  is  Malory,  enriched  and  chastened  by  the  thought 
and  learning  of  six  centuries,  this  story  of  Ralph  and 
his  Quest  of  the  Well  at  the  World’s  End.  It  is 
Malory,  with  the  glow  of  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  warming  his  tapestries  and  beaten  metal.  It 
is  Malory,  but  instead  of  the  mystic  Grail,  the  search 
for  long  life  and  the  beauty  of  strength.  And  women 
as  well  as  men  go  a questing.  Tennyson,  too,  gave  us 
Malory,  but  with  the  Grail — as  remote  and  attenuated 
indeed  as  the  creed  of  a Broad  Churchman,  but  the 
Grail  still,  and  for  the  simple  souls  of  the  future  and 
the  past,  all  the  involved  gentilities  of  the  middle 
Victorian  years.  Morris  is  altogether  more  ancient  and 
more  modern. 

Save  that  its  spirit  is  living,  the  story  does  not  seem 
to  be  coherently  symbolical.  Such  analysis  as  a 
transient  reviewer  may  give  discovers  no  clue  to  a 
coherent  construction.  Life  is  too  short  for  many 
admirable  things — for  chess,  and  the  unravelling  of  the 
“ Faerie  Queen  ” and  of  such  riddles  as  this.  Ever  and 
again  the  tale  is  certainly  shot  and  enriched  with 
allegory.  But  as  we  try  to  follow  these  glittering 
strands,  they  spread,  twist,  vanish,  one  after  the  other, 
in  the  texture  of  some  purely  decorative  incident.  In 
the  tale  of  the  upbringing  of  the  girl,  for  instance,  in  the 
little  house  of  the  Crofts,  there  are  the  strangest 
parallelisms  with  some  of  the  deepest  facts  of  life  ; 
and  then,  hither,  thither  leap  the  threads,  and  we  are 
among  sturdy  knights  and  splintering  spears  under 
the  greenwood  tree.  “I  cannot  tell,”  said  the  lady, 
“ where  I was  born,  nor  of  what  lineage,  nor  of  who  . . . 
were  my  father  and  mother  ; for  this  I have  known  not 
of  myself,  nor  has  any  told  me.  But  when  I first 
remember  anything,  I was  playing  about  a garden, 
wherein  was  a little  house.  . . . There  was  a woman 
at  the  door  of  the  house,  and  she  spinning,  yet  clad  in 
glittering  raiment,  and  with  jewels  on  her  neck  and 
fingers.  . . . Now  the  woman,  who  as  I came  to  know 
was  neither  old  nor  young  in  those  days,  but  of  middle 
age,  I called  mother  ; but  now  I know  that  she  was 
not  my  mother.  She  was  hard  and  stern  with  me,  but 
never  beat  me  in  those  days,  save  to  make  me  do  what 
I would  not  have  done  unbeaten  ; and  as  to  meat,  I ate 
and  drank  what  I could  get,  as  she  did,  and  indeed  was 
well  fed  with  simple  meats,  as  thou  mayest  suppose 
from  the  aspect  of  me  to-day.  . . . She  was  never 
tender,  or  ever  kissed  or  caressed  me,  for  as  little  as  I 
was.  And  I loved  her  naught,  nor  did  it  ever  come 
into  my  mind  that  I should  love  her,  though  I loved  a 
white  goat  of  ours,  and  deemed  it  dear  and  lovely.  . . . 

“Further,  as  I grew  up,  the  woman  set  me  to  do 
such  work  as  I had  strength  for  as  needs  was.  . . . 
At  last,  one  day  of  late  summer,  when  I,  now  of  some 
fifteen  summers,  was  pasturing  the  goats  not  far  from 
the  house,  the  sky  darkened,  and  there  came  up  so 
great  a storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  and  huge  drift 
of  rain  that  I was  afraid  ; and,  being  so  near  to  the 
house,  I hastened  thither,  driving  the  goats,  and  when  I 
had  tethered  them  in  the  shed  of  the  croft,  I crept 
trembling  up  to  the  house,  and  when  I was  at  the  door, 
heard  the  clack  of  the  loom  in  the  weaving  chamber, 
and  deemed  that  the  woman  was  weaving  there,  but 
when  I looked,  behold  there  was  no  one  on  the  bench, 
though  the  shuttle  was  flying  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
shed  opening  and  changing,  and  the  sley  coming  home 
in  due  order.  Therewithal  I heard  a sound  as  of  one 
singing  a song  in  a low  voice,  but  the  words  I could 
not  understand  ; then  terror  seized  on  my  heart,  but  I 
stepped  over  the  threshold,  arid  as  the  door  of  the 
chamber  was  open,  I looked  aside  and  saw  therein  the 
woman  sitting  stark  naked  with  a great  open  book 


before  her,  and  it  was  from  her  mouth  that  the  sound 
was  coming  : grim  she  looked,  and  awful.  ...  I ran 
back  into  the  storm,  though  it  was  now  wilder  than 
ever,  and  ran  and  hid  myself  in  the  wood,  half-dead 
with  fear,  and  wondering  what  would  become  of  me. 
But  finding  that  no  one  followed  after  me,  I grew  calmer 
. . . and  when  dusk  came,  stole  back  again  to  the 
house,  though  my  legs  would  scarce  bear  me  over  the 
threshold  into  the  chamber.  . . . Images  of  dreadful 
things,  and  miseries  that  I may  not  tell  thee  of,  mingled 
in  my  sleep  for  long.” 

The  next  morning  the  woman  bids  her  “ go  fetch  the 
white  goat  and  come  back  to  me  therewith,”  and  leads 
her  “ through  the  wood  into  a lawn,  . . . round  which 
was  a wall,  as  it  were,  of  great  yew  trees,  and  amidst,  a 
table  of  stone,  made  of  four  uprights  and  a great  stone 
plank  on  the  top  of  them  ; and  this  was  the  only  thing 
in  all  the  wood  . . . which  was  of  man’s  handiwork, 
save  and  except  our  house  and  the  sheds  and  fences 
about  it.  . . . 

“ I durst  do  naught  but  obey  her,  and  I held  the  poor 
beast,  that  licked  my  hands  and  bleated  for  love  of  me  ; 
and  now  since  my  terror  and  the  fear  of  death  was 
lessened  at  her  words,  I wept  sore  for  my  dear  friend. 

“ But  the  woman  drew  a strong  sharp  knife  from  her 
girdle  and  cut  the  beast’s  throat,  and  dipped  her  fingers 
in  the  blood,  and  reddened  both  herself  and  me  on  the 
breast,  and  the  hands,  and  the  feet  ; and  then  she 
turned  to  the  altar  and  smote  blood  upon  the  uprights, 
and  the  face  of  the  stone  plank.  Then  she  bade  me 
help  her,  and  we  laid  the  seven  faggots  on  the  altar, 
and  laid  the  carcase  of  the  goat  upon  them  : and  she 
made  fire,  but  I saw  not  how,  and  set  it  to  the  wood, 
and  when  it  began  to  blaze  she  stood  before  it  with  her 
arms  outspread,  and  sang  loud  and  hoarse  to  a strange 
tune  ; and  though  I knew  not  the  words  of  her  song,  it 
filled  me  with  dread,  so  that  I cast  myself  down  on  the 
ground  and  hid  my  face  in  the  grass.” 

Symbolical,  too,  seems  the  Dry  Tree  and  the  Thirsty 
Desert  across  which  the  two  seekers  ride  to  the  Well. 
And  between  the  men  of  the  Burgh  and  the  Wheat 
Wearers  is  something  dimly  like  our  present  discon- 
tents. But  this  that  follows  is  apparently  pure  incident  ; 
at  any  rate,  its  weird  effectiveness  is  its  sufficient  and 
only  seeming  justification. 

“Now  on  the  second  day  of  their  riding  this  ugly 
waste,  as  they  came  up  over  the  brow  of  one  of  these 
stony  ridges,  Ralph,  the  far-sighted,  cried  out  suddenly  : 

‘ Hold  ! for  I see  a man  weaponed.’ 

“ ‘ Where  is  he?’  quoth  Ursula,  ‘and  what  is  he 
about  ? ’ Sard  Ralph  : ‘ He  is  up  yonder  on  the  swell 
of  the  next  ridge,  and  by  seeming  is  asleep  leaning 
against  a rock.’ 

“ Then  he  bent  the  Turk  bow  and  set  an  arrow  on 
the  string,  and  they  went  on  warily.  When  they  were 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  Ralph  hailed  the  man 
with  a lusty  cry,  but  gat  no  answer  of  him  ; so  they 
went  on  up  the  bent,  till  Ralph  said  : ‘ Now  I can  see 
his  face  under  his  helm,  and  it  is 'dark,  and  the  eyes 
are  hollow  : I will  off  horse  and  go  up  to  him  afoot, 
but  do  thou,  beloved,  sit  still  in  thy  saddle.’ 

“ But  when  he  had  come  nigher,  he  turned  and  cried 
out  to  her  : ‘ The  man  is  dead,  come  anigh.’  So  she 
went  up  to  him  and  dismounted,  and  they  both  together 
stood  over  the  man,  who  was  lying  up  against  a big 
stone,  like  one  at  rest.  How  long  he  had  lain  there 
none  knows  but  God  ; for  in  the  saltness  of  the  dry 
desert  the  flesh  had  dried  on  his  bones  without  corrupt- 
ing, and  was  as  hardened  leather.  He  was  in  full 
armour  of  a strange  and  ancient  fashion,  and  his  sword 
was  girt  to  his  side,  neither  was  there  any  sign  of  a 
wound  about  him.  Under  a crag  anigh  him  they  found 
his  horse,  dead  and  dry  like  to  himself.” 

And  free  of  all  symbolic  trammels  is  the  naked 
beauty  of  the  last  three  chapters  in  Book  III.  ; chapters 
whose  very  headings  are  a cry  of  delight.  “They 
came  to  the  Ocean  Sea,”  “Now  they  Drink  of  the 
Well  at  the  World’s  End,”  and  “ Now  have  they  Drunk 
and  are  Glad.” 

The  book  is  to  be  read,  not  simply  for ' pleasure. 
To  those  who  write  its  pages  will  be  a purification,  it 
is  full  of  clean  strong  sentences  and  sweet  old  words. 
“Quean”  and  “carle,”  “erne,”  “good  sooth,”  “yeasay” 
and  “ naysay,”  we  may  never  return  to,  nor  ever  again 
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“ seek  to  ” a man,  but  “ fain  ” and  “ lief  ” and'  “ loth  ” 
and  “ sunder,”  and  the  like  good  honest  words,  will 
come  all  the  readier  after  this  reading. 

And  all  the  workmanship  of  the  book  is  stout  oaken 
stuff  that  must  needs  endure  and  preserve  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  stoutest,  cleanest  lives  that  has  been  lived 
in  these  latter  days.  H.  G.  Wells. 

THE  SPORTS  OF  YOUNG  ANIMALS. 

7"E  are  all  familiar  with  the  babbling,  pleasant 
* * accounts  of  how  animals  make  their  little  beds 
and  perform  a thousand  agreeable  antics  so  that  gos- 
siping copy  may  be  found  for  family  magazines.  A 
learned  German — Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Giessen — 
has  pondered  long  over  the  sports  of  young  animals, 
and  has  made  his  reflections  into  a book.*  He  is  not 
the  first  philosopher  who  has  given  the  crowing  and 
kicking  of  babies  a place  in  a System.  Schiller  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  to  omit  many  others  to  whom  our 
Professor  does  full  justice  in  his  laborious  pages,  held 
that  youth  was  a time  of  frolic,  because  in  youth  more 
nervous  energy  was  manufactured  than  was  enough  for 
the  requirements  of  a sober,  decorous  life.  The  over- 
flow of  superabundant  energy  expressed  itself  in  the 
capers  and  antics  for  which  the  learned  felt  bound  to 
provide  an  explanation.  The  new  authority  is  ready 
to  admit  the  redundant  energy  of  youth,  but  he  believes 
himself  to  have  gone  deeper  into  the  nature  of  things. 
If  one  set  out  for  a constitutional  and  return  panting 
and  exhausted,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  a constitutional 
for  which  one  set  out.  If  a puppy  spin  round,  chasing 
its  tail,  until  it  lie,  the  mere  wreck  of  a puppy,  gasping 
on  the  lawn,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  more  in  the  business 
than  an  outflow  of  superabundant  energy.  The  business 
goes  on  not  only  till  the  excess,  but  all  the  available 
energy,  has  been  worked  off.  Put  shortly,  the  new 
theory  is  that  the  games  of  animals  are  a preparation 
for  after-life.  The  young  animal  trains  his  powers  and 
faculties  in  play  that  they  may  be  ready  for  the  sterner 
purposes  of  adult  life.  It  is  an  extension  to  creatures 
generally  of  the  adage  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
won  in  the  playing  fields  of  Eton. 

In  pre-Darwinian  days,  when  instinct  was  accepted 
as  a complete  and  perfect  gift  of  Providence  to  the 
lower  creatures,  a compensation  to  them  for  the  absence 
of  intellect,  it  was  found  hard  enough  to  draw  a line 
between  unreasoning  instinct  and  the  almost  automatic 
result  of  intelligent  habit.  Now  that.no  part  of  the 
mental  or  bodily  equipment  of  creatures  is  regarded  as 
an  isolated  phenomenon,  the  existence  of  gradations 
between  instinct  and  intelligence  has  become  an  ex- 
pected thing.  Professor  Groos  considers  that  a large 
part  of  the  play  of  young  animals  finds  explanation  in 
the  necessity  of  modifying  instincts.  The  higher  an 
animal  may  be  in  the  scale  of  life,  the  more  varied 
become  its  relations  to  surrounding  things  and  the  less 
suited  to  changing  circumstances  becomes  a mechanical 
and  rigid  instinct.  If,  however,  there  is  a period  of 
youth  during  which  inherited  instincts  may  be  used, 
not  for  the  serious  matters  of  life,  but  merely  as  a 
vehicle  for  redundant  energy,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  rigid  system  to  be  modified  and  altered.  The 
strength  and  intensity  of  instinct,  no  doubt,  vary  among 
individuals,  just  as  all  other  congenital  qualities  vary,  and 
those  creatures  would  make  the  transition  from  instinc- 
tive to  intelligent  action  most  readily  who  had  inherited 
the  least  rigid  chain  between  stimulus  and  instinctive 
action.  Thus,  on  his  view,  the  existence  of  a childhood 
is  necessary  if  a flexible  intelligence  is  to  take  the  place 
of  a mechanical  instinct.  On  the  old  theory  animals  played 
because  they  were  young  ; on  the  new  theory  animals 
must  have  a period  of  careless  youth  in  order  that  they 
may  play.  And  thus  the  familiar  distinction,  true  in  a 
broad  sense  although  impossible  to  apply  universally, 
between  instincts  as  needing  no  practice  and  intelligent 
habit  as  requiring  practice  gains  a new  meaning.  The 
instinct  of  a creature  with  practically  no  period  of  youth 
must  be  complete  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  A moth 
or  butterfly,  for  instance,  emerges  from  the  cocoon  fully 
formed  and  mature  ; its  larval  life  as  a caterpillar,  so 
far  as  habits  are  concerned,  bears  no  relation  to  the 
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adult  life,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  dried  its  wings  it  must 
set  about  the  exact  duties  of  maturity.  It  must  fly, 
choose  its  mate,  recognize  the  food  plants  for  itself  or 
upon  which  to  lay  its  eggs  infallibly,  or  it  will  die  with- 
out leaving  progeny.  The  stimulus  to  these  duties  is  in- 
born, imperative  and  needing  no  practice,  and  is  to  be 
regarded  as  instinctive  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 
The  mammal  or  bird,  however,  passes  through  a period 
of  youth  during  which  it  has  no  immediate  duties  to 
perform  and  is  cared  for  by  its  parents.  In  this  time  it 
plays  with  its  instincts,  learns  to  fly  or  to  run  and  jump, 
to  recognize  its  kind,  to  distinguish  between  the  plea- 
sant and  unpalatable,  to  make  and  understand  call- 
notes  or  cries  of  alarm  ; in  a thousand  ways  to  suit  each 
occasion  with  its  action  and  deserve  a place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  intelligent  beings. 

The  Professor  has  culled  from  every  available  source 
records  of  the  sports  of  young  animals  and  has  sub- 
jected them  to  a rigid  analysis.  He  finds  in  them  all  a 
stern  utilitarianism,  a definite  relation  to  the  future 
advantage  of  the  animal.  Games  and  sports  which  are 
the  earliest  to  appear  arid  are  found  in  the  young  of 
all  the  higher  animals  are  of  the  kind  that  he  groups 
under  the  headings  of  Experiment  and  Curiosity. 
Young  creatures  play  with  everything  that  attracts 
their  attention.  They  try  their  teeth  or  their  claws  on 
every  available  object.  They  taste  and  smell,  push  and 
tumble  about,  collect  in  heaps  or  scatter  everything  they 
are  able  to  reach,  and,  indeed,  make  attempts  on  the 
unattainable.  The  greater  the  intelligence  of  the  adult 
animal  the  more  surprisingly  the  young  animal  treats 
its  surroundings  in  the  spirit  of  an  empirical  philo- 
sopher. A young  monkey,  observed  by  a sister  of  the 
late  Professor  Romanes,  discovered  for  itself  that  the 
handle  of  a hearth-brush  was  screwed  into  a socket.  It 
succeeded  in  unscrewing  the  handle  with  ease,  and 
after  long  experiments  discovered  that  only  one  end, 
twisted  in  a particular  direction,  would  fit  into  the 
socket.  Another  young  monkey,  chained  just  beyond 
reach  of  a fire,  found  out  how  to  tear  strips  from  a 
newspaper  and  roll  them  up  into  tapers  sufficiently  long 
to  reach  the  flames.  By  some  such  fertile  employment 
of  curiosity  the  Professor  thinks  that  the  ancestors  of 
man  may  have  gained  their  mastery  over  fire. 

What  may  be  called  the  athletic  sports  of  young 
animals  are  a direct  training  for  their  future  life. 
Flying,  for  instance,  is  as  unnatural  to  a young  bird 
as  walking  is  to  a child,  and  chick  and  baby  alike 
attain  their  adult  mode  of  locomotion  only  after  they 
have  triumphed  over  the  crawling  stage  by  continuous 
experimental  practice.  The  well-known  South  American 
stink-pheasant  ( Opisthocomns  cristatus ) when  it  is  a 
chick  has  claws  upon  the  wings  and  uses  its  wings  and 
legs  alike  in  the  fashion  of  a tree-lizard.  In  mammals 
the  exercises  of  the  young  bear  a definite  relation  to 
adult  habit.  Mountain-living  creatures,  like  kids  and 
chamois,  continuously  practise  standing  jumps,  spring- 
ing vertically  in  the  air  in  a fashion  that  seems  irre- 
sistibly comical  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Gazelles, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  in  adult  life  have  to  jump 
watercourses  and  gullies  on  the  veldt,  confine  their 
youthful  enthusiasm  to  practise  of  the  running  jump. 
Similarly  the  play  of  tiger-cubs  with  balls  or  with  the 
tail  of  their  mother,  and  the  wrestling  and  mimic  com- 
bats of  other  carnivorous  young,  all  exhibit  an  instinctive 
bias  by  which  the  restless  zeal  of  youth  is  disciplined 
for  the  real  purposes  of  maturity.  A still  larger  number 
of  sports  and  pastimes,  different  in  the  sexes,  are  pre- 
paration for  courtship  or  for  the  rearing  of  young.  The 
special  instinct  of  imitation  dominates  all  the  other 
directing  agencies  of  youth,  and  young  animals  learn  a 
great  part  of  their  future  duties  from  their  playfellows 
and  parents. 

COLONNE 

COLONNE  is  not  a very  good  conductor.  Further, 
he  possesses  few  or  none  of  the  elements  of  a 
popular  one.  Finally,  his  programmes  are  neither 
popular  nor  specially  good. 

Of  course  the  musical  taste  of  Paris  is  the  basest  in 
the  world.  Our  Sullivans  and  Cowens  are  demigods 
compared  with  the  demigods  of  Paris.  Cowen  at  his 
very  worst  is  never  quite  so  foolish,  so  fatuously  bent 
on  sensation,  as  (say)  Charpentier  or  Massenet  or 
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Saint-Saens  at  his  best.  Saint-Saens  and  Massenet  and 
even  Charpentier  may  have  greater  musical  ability  than 
Cowen,  but  if  that  is  so  the  more  shame  to  them  that 
they  should  deliberately  devote  their  higher  faculties  to 
the  courtesan’s  work  of  tickling  jaded  nerves.  To 
amuse  the  blase — that  is  the  highest  ambition  of  the 
Parisian  composer.  To  attain  his  end,  he  ransacks 
Wagner  and  Berlioz  for  unusual  orchestral  effects  ; he 
reflects  that  since  most  composers  have  sought  beau- 
tiful effects  he  is  more  likely  to  attain  originality  if 
he  goes  after  ugly  ones  ; he  studies  treatises  on  harmony 
with  care  to  find  out  the  things  that  should  not  be  done, 
and  then  does  them  ; he  drags  the  brutalities  of  the 
abattoir  and  the  more  loathsome  brutalities  of  the 
battle-field  into  his  operas  and  on  to  his  stage.  His 
horrors,  his  brutalities,  are  not  even  incidental  to  the 
carrying  out  of  some  intellectual  purpose,  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  some  intellectual  interest  : they  are  there 
simply  to  sting — to  make  tired  nerves  tingle,  to  fetch 
the  healthy  man  out  of  his  stall  as  though  he  had  been 
bitten  by  a snake — and  then  to  be  forgotten.  Having 
achieved  this  feat,  whether  on  the  stage  as  in 
“ Manon  ” and  “ L’Attaque  du  Moulin,”  or  on  the 
concert  platform  as  in  Bruneau’s  “ Requiem,”  the 
composer  is  henceforth  a happy  because  a distin- 
guished man.  He  who  has  made  the  spent  Parisian  jump 
has  indeed  manifested  power  of  a sort.  But  the  sort 
does  not  commend  itself  to  Englishmen  or  even  English- 
women. Here  the  tendency  is  rather  to  go  to  the  concert- 
hall  or  opera  to  be  soothed  and  gently  lulled  into  sweet 
slumber  than  to  be  tickled,  and  pricked,  and  bitten,  and 
have  one’s  nervous  system  generally  shattered.  Those 
who  hanker  after  tremendous  sensations  go  to  the 
Aquarium  and  see  dives  from  the  roof,  or  attend 
Armenian  agitation  meetings,  or  go  to  see  their  rela- 
tives buried,  or  join  the  Theosophical  Society,  or  try  a 
vegetarian  lunch.  With  a few  exceptions  they  do  not 
go  to  the  concert-hall  for  them  ; and  with  a few  excep- 
tions sensational  pieces  such  as  Mr.  Colonne’s  pro- 
grammes are  mainly  composed  of  do  not  draw.  This, 
doubtless,  will  be  very  amazing  to  Mr.  Colonne  and 
his  players,  for  is  not  Wagner  popular  here,  and  (to 
the  Parisian  ear)  is  not  Wagner’s  music  much  the 
same  as  Parisian  music,  only  not  so  well  done?  For 
the  Parisian  sees  and  hears  nothing  in  Wagner  save 
his  power,  his  brilliancy,  his  command  over  unwonted 
effects  : he  misses  the  atmosphere,  the  beauty,  the 
expressive  fidelity — all  that  raises  Wagner’s  music 
above  the  music  of  the  brute  beasts,  by  which  I mean 
Saint-Saens’s  and  Massenet’s  and  all  such  music.  The 
prelude  to  the  third  act  of  Massenet’s  “ Herodiade,” 
and  the.  song  delightfully  given  by  Miss  Marcella 
Pregi,  are  merely  Wagner  (and  perhaps  a little  Gounod) 
with  all  the  brains  left  out — all  save  the  minimum 
necessary  to  set  down  the  notes,  and  that  minimum 
certainly  not  enough  to  show  Massenet  that  the  notes 
should  not  be  set  down.  The  ballet  music  is  no  better 
— in  fact  rather  worse — than  you  may  hear  at  the  Empire 
or  Alhambra  any  night  in  the  week.  Godard’s  berceuse 
from  “ Jocelyn  ” is  the  merest  light  opera,  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  well-known  and  favourite 
tunes  woven  into  something  resembling  coherence. 
Charpentier’s  “ Sur  les  Cimes,”  a number  from 
a suite  of  his  which  he  calls  “Impressions  of  Italy,” 
is  a series  of  well-known  and  favourite  effects, 
arranged  in  a rather  new  order ; but  the  effects 
are  there  simply  to  tickle  the  ear  of  the  brute  beast, 
and  not  to  delight  the  soul  and  intellect  of  a human 
being.  And  with  this  stuff  Mr.  Colonne  hopes  to 
capture  musical  London  ! Never  did  virtuoso  make  a 
grander  mistake.  Such  a programme  attracts  few 
and  does  not  please  those  it  does  attract.  I should 
imagine  the  hall  had  been  carefully  papered  for  the  first 
concert  on  Monday  evening,  but  it  was  only  one-third 
full.  As,  moreover,  the  night  was  a damp  and  chilly 
one,  and  the  draughts  that  wandered  about  Queen’s 
Hall  set  one  shivering,  Mr.  Colonne  cannot  be  said 
to  have  made  his  debut  under  favourable  circumstances. 
But  after  allowing  for  this,  the  fact  remains  that  he 
showed  no  signs  whatever  of  being  anything  like  a 
first-rate  conductor.  He  has  none  of  Lamoureux’s 
clearness  and  light,  lightness  and  charm  ; but  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  lighter  pieces  showed  a heavy,  cum- 
brous touch,  so  that  the  cheap  prettiness  of  Charpen- 


tier and  Massenet  was  hardly  even  pretty.  Mendels- 
sohn’s Reformation  symphony  was  played  with  ten 
times  the  force  necessary  for  that  wretched,  horrible 
piece  of  sham  art  and  sham  expression  of  sham  religious 
fervour.  The  eternal  Jew  hymning  the  Reformation 
and  howling  Luther’s  great  “ Ein’  feste  Burg ’’like  a 
chant  of  the  synagogue  is  not  a pleasant  thing  to 
think  about.  Weber’s  Jubilee  overture  came  off  a little 
better  ; but  apparently  most  of  the  audience  imagined 
it  had  been  written  to  commemorate  Her  Majesty’s 
reign  ; and  they  stood  up  with  all  the  enthusiastic  loyalty 
of  a devoted  people  when  the  Saxon  National  Anthem, 

“ which,”  in  the  words  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Jacques,  “ is  sung 
to  the  same  tune  as  our  own  ‘ God  Save  the  Queen,”’ 
occurred  at  the  end.  I am  much  too  loyal  to  stand  up 
when  Costa’s  version  of  the  National  Anthem  is  used, 
and  then  certain  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit 
of  reporting,  or  I might  say,  denouncing,  me  to  my 
editor  as  an  anarchist.  I hope  they  won't  trouble  to 
mention  this  last  occasion,  when  I observed  that  they 
remained  seated.  Mr.  Colonne  and  Miss  Pregi  gave 
us  a good  deal  of  Berlioz  ; and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
“ D’Amour  l’ardente  flamme  ” was  quite  entrancing; 
but  the  orchestral  numbers  were  for  the  most  part  far 
too  ponderously,  stolidly,  given.  The  only  really  effec- 
tive piece  of  work  was  the  playing  of  the  “Faust” 
Hungarian  march,  where  all  hands  let  themselves  go 
wfith  enthusiasm,  producing  a noise  which,  in  the  words 
of  an  ancient  writer,  was  “ truelie  hellishe.”  That  is 
the  right  way  to  play  the  Rackoczy  march.  The  noisier 
numbers  of  Berlioz’s  Fantastic  symphony  also  got  fine 
renderings  on  Wednesday  evening  ; but  the  other 
movements  did  not  come  off  so  well  as  they  did  even 
at  a Philharmonic  concert  some  months  ago.  It  should 
be  added  that  decidedly  the  best  programme  of  the 
week’s  concerts  is  to  be  given  this  afternoon  at  3 o’clock ; 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Colonne’s  playing  may  then  be  more 
satisfactory.  Anyhow,  every  one  should  hear  him,  for 
many  sane  critics  reckon  him  the  equal  of  Richter  or 
Mottl. 

In  face  of  the  taunts  lately  hurled  in  my  direction, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  refrain  from  tasting  “ The 
Belle  of  Cairo  ” at  the  Court  Theatre  the  other 
night ; and  I came  away  (at  the  end  of  the  first  act) 
with  a greater  contempt  than  ever  for  the  professional 
actor.  The  scenery  is  very  pretty,  especially  the  sunset 
with  which  the  act  finishes  ; and  the  music  is  quite  in- 
offensive— in  fact,  not  until  this  minute  did  I remember 
that  there  was*any.  But  I cannot  profess  to  admire  a 
play  in  which  the  heroine  (Miss  May  Yohe),  when  told 
she  is  to  be  married  to-morrow,  exclaims,  in  a very 
hoarse,  thick,  vulgar  voice,  “Rats!”  There  is  an 
earl  in  the  piece,  too,  who  sits  down  with  the  first  lady 
he  meets,  and  says,  drawing  her  supple  form  close  to 
his  manly  bosom,  “Hyde  Park!”  And  this  won  a 
laugh  from  the  gallery — for  some  of  the  occupants  of 
the  gallery,  I suppose,  as  well  as  actors  and  servant 
girls,  do  their  courting  in  Hyde  Park — and  the  actor 
was  a happy  man.  What  thing  is  there  that  an  actor 
will  refrain  from  saying  or  doing,  if  by  saying  or  doing 
it  he  can  make  a single  fool  laugh  ? I am  told — 
and  can  well  believe — that  “ The  Belle  of  Cairo”  is  as 
good  as  most  entertainments  of  its  class.  But  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  a musical  critic  should  be  sent  there. 

J.  F.  R. 

TWO  PLAYS. 

“ Mr.  Martin.”  A new  play,  in  three  acts,  by  Charles 
Hawtrey.  Comedy  Theatre,  October  3,  1896. 
“The  White  Silk  Dress.”  A musical  farce  in  two  acts, 
by  H.  J.  W.  Dam.  Music  by  A.  McLean  and  R. 
Somerville.  Prince  of  Wales’  Theatre,  October  3, 
1896. 

WHEN  an  actor-manager  allows  either  literary 
vanity  or  confidence  in  his  command  of  clap-trap 
to  tempt  him  to  write  his  own  play,  he  can  be  depended 
on  to  write  a bad  one.  But  wrhen  he  has  a ^genuine 
desire  to  represent  certain  aspects  of  life  that  tickle  his 
imagination  and  appeal  to  his  mimetic  genius,  and  finds 
that  all  the  light-handed  fictional  talent  of  his  time  turns 
away  from  the  theatre  to  journalism  and  novel-writing, 
and  so  never  learns  the  technique  of  the  stage,  he  may 
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plunge  into  authorship  with  no  worse  fortune  than 
any  other  beginner.  There  has  been  of  late  some  tenta- 
tive pottering  in  this  direction,  notably  by  Mr. 
Brookfield,  who,  without  achieving  a complete 
■drama,  has  made  himself  the  predominant  partner 
in  various  collaborations,  avowed  and  unavowed, 
mainly  by  scraps  of  caricature  and  mimicry  of 
real  life  which  have  seemed  quite  vivid  by  contrast 
with  the  deadliness  of  their  setting.  Mr.  Charles 
Hawtrey  is  a promising  member  of  the  same  school  ; 
and  now  at  last  we  have  an  entire  comedy  from  his  pen, 
with  Mr.  Brookfield  in  the  cast.  As  comedies  go  nowa- 
days, “Mr.  Martin”  may  almost  be  called  a master- 
piece of  observation.  It  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
comedies  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  because  Mr.  Wilde  has 
creative  imagination,  philosophic  humour,  and  original 
wit,  besides  being  a master  of  language  ; whilst  Mr. 
Hawtrey  observes,  mimics  and  derides  quite  thought- 
lessly ; yields  to  the  fascination  of  stale  jokes  about 
“ tarts  ” and  the  like  ; offers  the  most  trivial  curiosities 
of  slang,  pointed  profusely  by  the  word  “bally,”  as 
felicities  of  diction  ; makes  the  hero  threaten  the  villain 
with  “ as  good  a hiding  as  ever  he  got  in  his  life,”  at 
which  the  ten  most  foolish  people  in  the  house  applaud 
frantically,  whilst  the  civilized  remainder  look  on  with 
a frozen  stare  ; and  otherwise  keeps  on  the  hither  side 
of  the  boundary  which  separates  the  clever  flaneur 
from  the  dramatist.  But  within  these  limits  the  work 
is  very  smart,  especially  in  its  caricatures  of  social 
types.  The  affable,  greedy  Irishwoman,  whose  pleasant, 
flattering,  conciliatory  ways  are  the  result  of  a com- 
bination of  instinctive  tact  and  sympathy  with  a total 
absence  of  respect  for  the  truth,  for  herself  or  for  anybody 
else,  is  excellent — quite  a document  in  sociology.  The 
jovial  Bamfylde,  who  roars  with  laughter  at  everything, 
and  clears  the  way  for  his  weakness  and  selfishness  by 
sheer  force  of  hilarity,  is  a slighter  but  not  less  lifelike 
sketch.  Some  of  the  other  characters  are  perhaps  not 
less  typical  in  their  set  ; but  their  set  is  an  insignificant 
one,  consisting  mainly  of  Bohemian  artists  and  people 
who  do  their  best  to  shirk  the  common  lot  by  living 
what  is  called  a life  of  pleasure,  mostly  to  their  own 
confusion  and  undoing.  For  instance,  the  brainless, 
but  cunning  and  rapacious,  young  lady  from  the  Gaiety, 
whose  inexperience  gets  her  out  of  her  depth  at  every 
turn  in  society,  and  who  suspects  impropriety  in  every 
shift  and  whimsicality  of  the  smart  conversation  she 
is  unable  to  follow,  is  not  very  interesting,  possibly 
because  people  in  false  positions  never  are  interesting  : 
it  is  only  when  they  have  found  their  level  that  they 
become  worth  considering.  And  the  good-hearted 
music-hall  star  who  has  found  her  level,,  and  who,  in 
her  rather  rowdy  way,  and  upon  a charitable  con- 
struction of  all  the  circumstances,  is  a very  decent, 
honest,  estimable  person,  smacks  of  the  ideal  too  much 
for  a comedy  of  observation. 

The  chief  character,  played  by  Mr.  Hawtrey,  is  that 
familiar  modern  development  of  Horatio,  the  senti- 
mentally imagined  man  about  town  who  consorts  on 
easy  terms  with  publicans  and  sinners,  but,  when 
touched  by  an  appeal  to  some  past  disappointment  in 
love,  or  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  can  reconcile 
parents  and  children,  outwit  villains,  raise  money,  in 
short,  do  everything  that  conduces  to  a happy  ending. 
This  child  of  fancy  is  so  familiar  on  the  stage  that  it  is 
distressing  to  find  him  invested  with  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  some  real  person  whom  Mr.  Hawtrey 
has  a fancy  for  imitating.  Mr.  Walkley,  in  a learned 
criticism,  has  proved  out  of  Aristotle  that  this  is  bad 
art  on  Mr.  Hawtrey’s  part  ; and  I admit  that  here  the 
Stagyrite  has  anticipated  my  own  theoretic  conclusions, 
not  for  the  first  time.  But,  practically,  I do  not  mind 
whom  Mr.  Hawtrey  imitates,  provided  he  gives  artistic 
quality  to  his  imitation.  As  it  is,  unhappily,  he  merely 
copies  faults  of  speech  which  are  neither  amusing  nor 
characteristic,  and  which  certainly  in  no  way  help  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  complication  which  leads  to  his 
being  mistaken  for  an  American.  They  are  simply 
ugly,  and  consequently  painful  to  listen  to.  Why 
persist  in  them  ? 

The  very  staleness  of  the  three  principal  characters — 
the  American  sharper,  the  hero,  and  the  music-hall 
singer — shows  how  much  Mr.  Hawtrey  has  been  able 
to  gain  by  a little  sincerity  of  treatment.  It  is  true  that 


their  evolutions  are  so  maladroitly  planned  that  they  have 
to  fall  back  again  and  again  on  the  explanatory  soliloquy 
in  its  most  childish  form  ; and  the  time-honoured  mis- 
taking of  one  man  for  another  is  far-fetched,  and  lands 
the  author  in  more  difficulties  than  it  gets  him  out  of. 
Yet,  though  we  thus  get  old  characters,  old  senti- 
ments, and  old  situations  handled,  as  far  as  stage 
construction  goes,  in  an  old  and  sometimes  even  obso- 
lete way,  the  substitution  of  modern  behaviour  and 
modern  ideas  for  the  customary  stage  conventions  of 
conduct  comes  as  a huge  relief  to  the  playgoer,  and 
gives  the  comedy  a plausible  air  of  fresh  cleverness  and 
originality.  The  usual  artificial  happy  ending,  which 
has  made  so  many  plays,  even  by  our  best  dramatists, 
break  down  miserably  in  the  last  act,  is  avoided  as 
successfully  as  the  still  worse  tragic  ending— a Shak- 
spearean  inheritance — in  which  the  playwright  gets  rid 
of  his  embarrassments  by  slaughtering  them.  In 
“ Mr.  Martin  ” things  settle  down  sensibly  enough  : 
the  good  natured  young  lady  has  to  give  up  her  lover, 
it  is  true  ; but  though  she  does  not  like  it,  she  lumps  it 
with  tolerable  grace  and  good  sense.  The  villain 
is  an  ordinary  blackguard,  not  distinguishable  in 
his  principles  or  his  appearance  and  manners  from 
the  honest  members  of  his  set,  and  therefore  not 
objected  to  until,  on  a question  of  conduct,  it  is 
found  that  any  trifling  pecuniary  advantage  will 
overcome  his  theoretical  objection  to  be  a liar  and  a 
thief.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  As  society  becomes 
more  honest  and  intelligent,  it  becomes  apparently  more 
cynical.  It  perceives  that  the  formulation  of  a code  of 
honour  applicable  to  all  possible  circumstances  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  Consequently,  those  strenuous 
professions  of  devotion  to  all  the  articles  of  the  code 
which  seem  to  have  been  permissible  and  even  fashion- 
able when  Joseph  Surface  came  upon  the  stage,  go  out 
of  fashion,  and  eventually  become  the  mark  of  a fool  or 
a rogue,  although  the  code  still  retains  enough  of  its 
authority  with  the  masses  to  give  pungency  to  jests  at 
its  expense.  The  congenital  blackguard  then  finds  the 
tone  of  society  on  moral  questions  quite  unembarrassing 
to  him.  Nobody  professes  code-morality  ; nobody  is 
shocked,  and  many  people  are  amused  and  interested,  by 
witty  verbal  professions  of  code-immorality.  The  black- 
guard, having  no  moral  sense,  and  therefore  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  existence  of  morality  apart  from  code- 
morality, thinks  that  the  reign  of  morality  is  over.  He 
does  something  wrong.  As  he  expected,  he  is  not 
preached  at.  As  he  did  not  expect,  he  is  promptly  and 
inexorably  dropped,  and  must  either  efface  himself  and 
make  a fresh  beginning  in  disguise,  or  else  consort  with 
loose  people  to  the  end  of  his  days.  But  on  the  English 
stage,  behind  the  times  as  it  is,  code-morality  is  still  in 
the  ascendent.  The  stage  villain  utters  anti-social 
sentiments  which  arouse  outspoken  horror  ; and  when 
he  is  found  out,  he  is  preached  at,  mobbed,  cuffed,  and 
often  handcuffed.  The  Hawtrey  school  avoids  this 
anachronism.  In  a recent  play  collaborated  in  by  Mr. 
Brookfield,  and  called,  I think,  “ A Woman’s  Reason” 
(or  some  other  formula  for  a Man’s  Imagination),  the 
villain’s  part,  played  by  Mr.  Coghlan,  made  a lasting 
impression  because  it  was  treated  with  perfect 
modernity.  And  in  “Mr.  Martin,”  Mr.  Hawtrey,  save 
only  for  that  unhappy  touch  about  giving  the  villain  a 
good  hiding,  produces  something  of  the  same  effect  in 
the  same  way.  Certainly,  the  villain  moves  in  such 
a shady  set  that  he  has  to  dive  rather  energetically  into 
the  abysses  of  card-sharping  and  avoidable  wife-beating 
in  order  to  get  distinctly  below  his  surroundings  ; but 
at  all  events  they  do  not  persecute  him  for  his  prin- 
ciples : they  simply  cut  him  for  his  conduct.  Which  is 
just  what  would  happen  to  him  in  real  life. 

The  acting  of  “Mr.  Martin”  is  exceptionally  good. 
Miss  Lottie  Venne,  Miss  Rose  Leclercq,  and  Miss  Nina 
Boucicault,  with  Messrs.  Charles  and  William  Hawtrey, 
Mr.  Kemble,  Mr.  Brookfield,  and  Mr.  Volpe  make  a 
brilliant  cast.  The  nominally  leading  parts,  filled  by 
Mr.  Lovell  and  Miss  Jessie  Bateman,  are  mere  routine. 

“The  White  Silk  Dress”  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
shows  that  the  management  of  that  theatre  is 
not  wholly  beyond  grace,  and  that  the  failure  of 
“ Biarritz  ” was  not  lost  on  its  conscience.  There  is  an 
immense  improvement  in  stage  discipline,  and  an 
obvious  attempt  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  piece  has 
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a plot.  Unfortunately,  repentant  sinners  are  seldom 
happy  in  their  first  unaccustomed  attempts  at  virtue  ; 
and  on  the  first  night,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
Mr.  Dam’s  laboriously  emphasized  and  tediously  ex- 
pounded plot  was  no  plot  at  all,  the  house  yelled  with 
rage,  and  called  for  the  author  in  a manner  that 
decided  him  not  to  accept  the  invitation.  The 
piece,  however,  is  not  an  insult  to  the  public; 
indeed,  after  “ Biarritz,”  it  is  quite  a compliment. 
Far — though  not  too  far — from  having  the  old  air  of 
an  entertainment  contrived  by  a billiard  marker  for  an 
audience  of  bar-loafers,  it  may  quite  conceivably  have 
been  written  by  a gentleman  for  the  amusement  of 
gentlemen — not  very  strong-minded  gentlemen,  perhaps, 
but  still,  persons  to  whom  even  a musical  farce  is 
something  better  than  an  excuse  for  indecent  jesting. 
In  my  gratitude  for  these  reforms  I shall  not  criticize 
the  play  too  closely.  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  works  as 
hard  as  ever,  and  almost  as  successfully  as  ever,  to  whip 
up  the  public  sense  of  humour  and  carry  his  admirers 
along  with  him  ; but  as  he  grows  older  and  riper,  the 
old  tomfoolery  becomes  perceptibly  less  congenial  to 
himself  and  less  convincing  to  the  audience.  In  a few 
years  more  his  misgivings,  not  only  as  to  the  dignity  of 
his  tricks,  but  as  to  their  effectiveness,  will  so  paralyse 
him  that  he  will  begin  to  cling  nervously  to  the  author’s 
text.  Perhaps  he  will  even  take  to  pathos,  and  open  a 
theatre  with  “The  Porter’s  Knot  ” and  “ The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth.”  At  all  events,  he  is  getting  suspiciously 
fond  of  his  songs  of  senile  pathos  ; and  his  comic 
business,  once  apparently  infinite  in  the  variety  of  its  silli- 
ness, is  reducing  itself  to  a small  bag  of  about  four  tricks 
• — hardly  enough  to  improvise  safely  with.  Miss  Kitty 
Loftus  as  “ the  beautiful  Eleanor  Bailey  ” — -a.  conception 
not  wholly  untouched  with  hostess-poetry  and  a sense 
of  character — is,  as  usual,  fruitlessly  industrious  in  her 
dancing,  only  a little  better  in  her  singing,  but  not  at 
all  bad  in  her  passages  of  comedy.  Who  knows 
whether  she,  too,  may  not  yet  be  brought  down  to  mere 
acting  ? The  rest  of  the  company  is  better  than  might 
have  been  expected.  It  includes  Miss  Decima  Moore, 
Mrs.  Brooke,  Miss  Singleton,  Messrs.  Kelly,  Furneaux 
Cook,  Traill,  Cheesman,  and  others  who  are  not  merely 
lay  figures  round  Mr.  Roberts.  On  the  whole,  if  each 
future  production  prove  as  great  an  improvement  on 
its  predecessor  as  “The  White  Silk  Dress”  is  on 
“ Biarritz,”  the  Prince  of  Wales’  will  take  serious  rank 
as  a light  opera  house  before  it  is  fifty  years  older. 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

DESPITE  the  efflux  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  contrary  to  expectation,  the  Directors 
decided  to  make  no  change  in  the  published  rate  of  dis- 
count, which  remains,  therefore,  at  3 per  cent.  It  was 
probably  felt  that  no  special  purpose  would  be  served  by 
raising  the  figure  f per  cent.,  and  probably  4 per  cent, 
could  not  be  made  effective  at  present.  Moreover,  the 
Directors  may  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  flow  of  gold 
to  the  United  States  has  now  more  or  less  come  to  an 
end  ; they  know  that  the  large  amount  standing  at  the 
credit  of  Japan  will  be  reduced  slowly,  and  not  in  a way 
that  can  disturb  the  Money  Market.  Rates  will  probably 
continue  to  rule  firm,  but  there  is  no  cause  for  appre- 
hension in  regard  to  Lombard  Street.  Although  still 
rather  depressed,  the  “House”  now  wears  a calmer 
appearance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  settlement, 
which  had  been  somewhat  feared,  passed  off  easily.  But 
little  action  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  required  to  send 
up  the  whole  range  of  prices  to  a considerable  extent. 
So  complete  has  been  the  shake-out  that  at  least  a further 
depreciation  in  values  is  extremely  unlikely.  Consols 
and  other  “ gilt-edged  ” stocks  have  subsided  into  their 
normal  quietude. 

The  reaction  in  Home  Rails  appears  to  have  practically 
come  to  an  end,  as  we  expected  would  be  the  case. 
The  week,  it  is  true,  opened  gloomily  enough,  owing 
to  a belief  that  the  Bank  rate  would  be  raised  probably 
to  4 per  cent.  ; but  it  ends  up  with  a fairly  cheerful 
appearance.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  form  a true 
diagnosis  of  the  position.  The  peculiar  account  which 
had  been  built  up  upon  the  basis  of  abnormally  cheap 


money  has  been  liquidated,  and  the  stock  forced  upon 
the  market  by  the  advance  of  rates  in  Lombard  Street 
has  been  absorbed  by  bona  fide  and  not  spurious 
investors.  Ordinary  speculative  activity  is  not  affected 
by  the  present  quotations  for  money,  nor  would 
it  be  if  the  Bank  rate  were  raised  to  4 per  cent.  In 
the  meantime  the  railway  traffic  returns  as  a whole 
continue  to  compare  favourably  with  last  year,  and 
trade  seems  to  be  in  a satisfactory  state — viz.  that  of 
quiet  but  steady  expansion.  No  special  movements 
have  taken  place,  except  in  Brighton  “ A,”  which  have 
shown  distinct  weakness.  In  this  quarter  we  are  dis- 
posed to  look  for  an  early  reaction,  as  weak  “bull” 
accounts  have  been  closed,  and  operators  for  the  fall 
have  been  “ taking  liberties,”  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
“ House,”  with  “ Berthas.”  A rally  in  South-Eastern 
“ A ” is  also  on  the  cards.  The  so-called  “ Heavies” 
and  Great  Easterns  are  likely  to  have  a quiet,  and 
probably  somewhat  dull,  life  in  the  near  future. 
There  is  no  fresh  development  in  the  mysterious 
District  “ deal,”  which  still  stands  in  need  of  ex- 
planation. 

A substantial  advance  has  been  established  in  the 
“ Yankee  ” market,  and  not  improbably  quotations  may 
rise  to  a still  higher  level.  The  conditions,  as  a whole, 
have  certainly  changed  for  the  better  in  the  United 
States.  No  real  doubt  is  now  felt  as  to  the  success  of 
Mr.  McKinley  and  the  defeat  of  the  perfervid  “ Boy 
Orator,”  who  has  espoused  the  cause  of  Silver.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  important  to  note  that  American  trade 
is  expanding,  and  that  its  prospects  are  brighter  ; that 
the  financial  position  has  been  much  strengthened  by 
the  recent  influx  of  gold  ; and,  finally,  that  the  kind  of 
dry-rot  which  had  so  long  infected  commercial  circles 
appears  to  have  been  checked.  All  this  may  be  con- 
ceded without  indulging  in  the  sunny  optimism  of 
Pangloss.  Speculatively,  then,  it  will  be  best,  we 
think,  to  be  generally  on  the  side  of  the  “ bulls”  in  this- 
department ; but  investors  will  still  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  number  of  share  issues  which  offer  any  re- 
compense of  reward  are  a small  remnant.  Canadian 
Pacifies  have  fluctuated  irregularly.  The  decrease  in 
the  wreek’s  receipts  is  attributable  to  the  strike,  now  at 
an  end. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  of  Canada  occu- 
pies a somewhat  desperate  position,  and  it  will  require- 
all  the  ability  of  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  to  extricate  it  from  the 
rut  into  which  it  has  sunk.  The  directors  are  not  to  blame 
for  the  Company’s  poor  revenue,  which  is  a matter  not 
under  their  control ; nor  will  it  do  to  adduce  the  high 
rate  of  expenditure  to  gross  receipts  as  a proof  of  extra- 
vagance, since  this  depends  mainly  upon  the  rates  ob- 
tained for  transportation  ; but  they  simply  can  do  little 
or  nothing  for  the  capital  of  a property  which  has  been 
so  monstrously  “watered.”  If  investors  would  realize 
that  the  so-called  Guaranteed  stock  is  in  the  position  of 
“ poor  low-down  ordinary  trash,”  the  other  issues  termed 
Preference  would  sink  to  their  proper  level.  Of  the 
Ordinary  we  say  nothing — it  has  no  estimable  value. 

In  the  Foreign  Market  nothing  of  any  real  distinction 
is  to  be  discerned.  Business  has  been  quiet,  and  the 
tone  somewhat  dull  generally.  International  stocks 
have  kept  steady.  No  material  change  has  occurred  in 
Spanish  Fours,  although  the  news  from  the  Philippines 
is  now  of  a decidedly  grave  character.  Spain’s  colonial 
possessions  are  most  completely  a damnosa  hcerediiaSj, 
nor  has  yet  the  full  crop  of  the  inheritance  been  reaped. 
As  we  have  repeatedly  commented  on  the  sad  mis- 
management of  finances  in  Brazil,  we  are  not  in  the 
least  surprised  to  hear  that  the  state  of  things  there 
begins  to  get  disquieting.  Three  years  ago  about  this 
time  the  exchange  was  still  about  12 d.,  last  year  it 
dwindled  to  about  iojj \d.,  and  now  it  is  only  about  8R-<f. 
in  spite  of  enormous  shipments  of  coffee.  No  country, 
however  fine,  can  stand  indefinitely  a constant  accumu- 
lation of  deficits  with  additions  to  an  inflated  paper 
currency,  and  unless  Brazil  pulls  up  in  time,  we  are 
afraid  there  is  danger  ahead. 

The  Kaffir  market  is  still  flat,  for  reasons  which  are 
no  farther  to  seek  than  Paris.  Two  or  three  well- 
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known  speculators  in  Paris  have  been  counting  on  an 
autumn  boom,  which  has  not  come  as  yet,  because 
there  has  been  no  particular  reason  why  it  should. 
In  order  to  pay  their  very  heavy  differences,  the 
Parisian  plungers  are  obliged  to  realise  their  liquid 
•securities,  such  as  Consolidated  Goldfields,  De  Beers, 
Rand  Mines,  East  Rands,  and  the  like.  This  is  why 
Consolidated  Goldfields  fell  after  the  report  and 
dividend.  Speculators,  like  houses,  lean  on  one 
another,  -end  the  difficulties  of  these  gentry  in  Paris 
have  put  a good  many  small  operators  over  here  into 
a similar  position.  One  of  these  lame  ducks  is  related 
,to  the  first  financial  house  in  Europe,  but  his  relatives 
have  got  tired  of  helping  him  over  the  fortnightly 
stile.  This  Parisian  liquidation  must  be  nearing  its 
close,  however  ; and  as  the  Rhodesian  war  appears 
really  to  be  settled  at  last,  and  the  fear  of  native  labour 
troubles  in  the  Transvaal  has  turned  out  to  be  ground- 
less, November  should  see  a substantial  recovary  in  the 
South  African  market. 

The  tone  of  the  Westralian  market  has  not  been 
very  good  ; but  Great  Boulders  have  advanced  upon 
a good  crushing  return.  In  New  Zealand  descriptions, 
Waihis  have  improved  upon  the  news  that  a develop- 
ment of  great  value  has  taken  place  in  the  Welcome 
lode.  This  section  of  the  Mining  Market  has  also 
benefited  from  the  compromise  arrived  at  over  the 
“ Mining  on  Private  Property  ” Bill.  Most  other  shares 
— Copper,  Indians,  &c. — have  been  firm  in  tone,  although 
not  much  business  has  been  transacted. 

Coats  shares  have  jumped  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 

bears,”  for  the  Company’s  report  proved  to  be  more 
•satisfactory  than  had  been  anticipated.  After  adding 
£50,000  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  brings  it  up  to 
£750,000,  and  allowing  £50,000  for  depreciation — 
both  handsome  amounts — a dividend  of  20  per  cent,  is 
paid  for  the  year,  and  a large  balance  carried‘forward. 
At  the  same  time  the  present  quotation  seems  to  be 
extremely  high,  measured  by  any  reasonable  standard. 
There  have  been  some  fluctuations  in  Trust  and  Brewery 
iissues  ; but  there  is  no  salient  feature. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  NEW  BOVRIL  COMPANY. 

A week  ago  Mr.  Ernest  Hooley  brought  about  the 
amalgamation  of  three  French  cycle  companies,  and 
floated  the  combination  with  a capital  of  £900,000. 
The  market  was  and  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  yet 
the  public  came  in  and  justified  Mr.  Hooley’s  audacity. 
Without  rest  or  pause  Mr.  Hooley,  as  we  announced 
last  week,  has  gone  on  and  bought  Bovril  for 
£2,000,000  sterling.  And  he  proposes  to  get  his 
money  back — and  a bit  more — in  this  way.  “I  am 
nothing,”  he  says,  “ but  a tradesman  who  buys  in  the 
mass  and  retails  the  goods  in  small  packages  to  suit 
the  public,  and  I am  as  much  entitled  to  twenty  or 
twenty-five  per  cent,  profit  for  my  risk  and  trouble  as 
the  draper  or  baker.”  This  argument  appears  to  us  to 
be  incontrovertible  and  decisive.  Mr.  Hooley’s  idea  of 
what  he  will  do  with  Bovril  is,  we  understand,  as  follows  : 

Debentures  (4  per  cent.),  £500,000,  absorb- 
ing yearly  £20,000 

Preference  shares  (5  per  cent.),  £500,000, 

absorbing  yearly  ...  ...  ...  ...  £25,000 

Ordinary  (8  per  cent.),  £750,000,  absorbing 

yearly  .£60,000 


£■105,000 

Deferred  stock  ...  £750,000, 

which  will  have  whatever  interest  remains  over  ; 
Mr.  Hooley  declaring  his  willingness  to  take  the 
whole  of  this  stock  if  the  public  does  not  care  for 
it.  The  reason  of  this  willingness  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Bovril  Company  last  year  paid 
about  £150,000  sterling  net,  and  that  its  profits 

can  be  shown  to  have  increased  steadily  for  the 

last  six  years,  not  year  by  year  only,  but  month  by 
month.  Mr.  Hooley,  as  is  evident  from  the  above 

scheme,  is  selling  to  the  public  for  two  and  a half 

millions  what  he  bought  for  two  millions.  He  will  have 
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to  spend  £100,000  or  £150,000  to  bring  out  his  Com- 
pany, and  probably  £40,000  of  this  will  go  in  ad- 
vertising. Mr.  Hooley  calculates  that  the  enormous 
advertisement  thus  given  to  Bovril  will  largely 
increase  the  sale  of  that  commodity,  and  every  one, 
we  take  it,  will  agree  with  him  in  this  forecast. 
Besides,  there  are,  it  appears,  something  like  150,000 
grocers  and  other  tradesmen  in  the  United  Kingdom 
now  engaged  in  selling  Bovril,  and  all  these  persons 
are  well  aware  how  rapidly  Bovril  has  grown  in  popular 
favour  ; they  will  probably  take  shares  in  the  new  Com- 
pany, just  as  will  the  shareholders  who  have  done  so 
well  in  the  old  Bovril  Company.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  scheme  will  be  successful ; it  appears  to  deserve 
success.  The  public  agree  with  us,  we  think  ; for  the 
price  of  Bovril  shares  has  gone  up  enormously  since  it 
became  known  that  Mr.  Hooley  had  bought  the  con- 
cern. 

MIDDLEMORE  & LAMPLUGH,  LIMITED. 

This  is  a Company  formed  to  acquire  two  old 
and  well-known  businesses,  and  “amongst  the  cus- 
tomers ” are  a number  of  important  names  ; but  there 
are  some  features  in  the  prospectus  which  are  scarcely 
calculated  to  command  confidence.  It  may  be  easy 
to  display  a long  string  of  customers,  but  the  chief 
point  is  what  has  been  derived  from  them,  and  whether 
they  have  been  retained.  The  most  glaring  omission 
is  this,  that  the  certified  statement  of  profits  only  covers 
the  trading  of  a few  months.  It  is  a point  to  which 
investors  should  pay  much  more  attention.  They 
should  not  rest  contented  with  averages  made  up  by 
an  arbitrary  selection  of  periods,  but  should  require 
the  annual  totals  for  five  or  seven  years,  and  then 
note  whether  the  tendency  has  been  upward  or  down- 
ward. 

A TRAMWAY  EXPERIMENT. 

Faith  is  needed  to  invest  in  the  City  of  Birmingham 
Tramways  Company,  Limited.  In  this  case  also,  it  is  to 
be  noted,  we  are  given  the  figures  for  one  year  only.  The 
following  points  should  not  escape  attention.  The  im- 
proved results  anticipated  are  to  be  attained  by  new 
methods  of  traction,  which  may  be  successful  ; but 
no  evidence  of  any  other  experience,  save  that  obtained  in 
Canada,  where  the  conditions  are  totally  dissimilar  to 
those  of  this  country,  is  given  in  the  prospectus.  Even 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  holding  of  the 
property  to  be  acquired  by  the  Company  is  terminable 
within  a comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  the 
tendency  is  for  local  authorities  to  exercise  their  rights 
to  the  utmost  when  a valuable  property  of  a public 
character  can  be  secured  on  a very  cheap  scale.  In- 
vestors have  good  reason  for  not  favouring  securities 
which  involve  all  the  trouble  that  a sinking  fund 
entails. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

GENERAL  GALLIENI. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Valeseure,  St.  Raphael,  Var,  France, 

23  September , 1896. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct,  if  possible,  the  very  wrong 
impression  given  to  England  of  the  worth  and  capacity 
of  General  Gallieni,  our  newly  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  Military  Administrator  in  Madagascar,  in 
a letter  by  your  correspondent,  M.  K.  W. , dated  from 
Windsor,  18  August,  and  published  in  the  “ Saturday 
Review  ” of  19  September.  To  describe  General 
Gallieni  as  “a  mere  soldier  without  colonial  expe- 
rience and  training”  is  unjust,  and  shows  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  man  and  his  remarkable  career. 

This  distinguished  officer  is  the  youngest  general  of 
the  French  army,  and  belongs  to  the  Infanterie  de 
Marine.  He  has  served  most  of  his  time  in  the  colonies. 
From  1881  to  1884,  as  a captain,  he  was  in  the  French 
Soudan  and  on  the  Niger,  about  which  he  has  published 
a very  interesting  book.  On  his  return  he  was  made 
major,  and  was  sent  to  Martinique  for  three  years.  In 
1888  he  was  sent  again  on  a mission  to  the  Soudan. 
In  1891  he  was  made  colonel,  and  had  command  of  the 
8th  Infanterie  de  Marine  at  Toulon  till  1892,  when  he 
started  for  North  Tonquin  in  charge  of  a military  force 
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to  pacify  that  troubled  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
rectify  the  frontier  with  China,  which  he  did  most  suc- 
cessfully by  his  diplomacy  as  well  as  his  military  valour. 
On  his  return  to  France  this  summer,  the  French 
Government  did  not  hesitate  to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of 
general  de  brigade,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  claims 
for  advancement  put  in  by  officers  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  campaign  of  Madagascar. 

A wiser  choice  could  not  have  been  made  in  the 
present  state  of  the  newly  conquered  great  African 
island  than  to  put  into  the  hands  of  General  Gallieni, 
who  is  a diplomat  as  well  as  a soldier,  the  difficult  task 
of  dealing  with  and  bringing  under  control  mixed  races. 

I hope  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent  about 
French  mining  engineers  have  the  same  value  as  the 
gratuitous  brevet  of  incapacity  given  to  the  new  mili- 
tary administrator  in  Madagascar. — Yours  faithfully, 

Leon  Sergent. 

MR.  BERNHARD  SICKERT  AND  THE  MAN- 
CHESTER ART  GALLERY  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

City  of  Manchester  Art  Gallery,  Mosley  Street, 

10  October,  1896. 

Sir, — Absence  from  home  has  prevented  me  from 
replying  at  once  to  Mr.  Sickert’s  letter  in  your  issue  of 
the  26th  ultimo. 

The  special  invitation  sent  to  Mr.  Sickert  was  not  for 
any  particular  picture,  and  the  regulations  attached  to 
it  stated  clearly  that  any  work  sent  in  would  be  subject 
to  approval.  It  is  surely  obvious  that  no  Exhibition 
Committee  can  undertake  to  hang  works  they  have  not 
seen.  Mr.  Sickert’s  invitation  was  only  special  in  the 
one  point,  that  it  stated  the  Committee  would  pay  the 
cost  of  carriage  of  any  work  he  might  send.  As  to 
the  want  of  courtesy,  it  is  a sufficient  reply  that  Mr. 
Sickert  was  rushing  into  print  before  any  meeting  of 
the  Committee  was  held  at  which  his  letter  could  re- 
ceive the  promised  consideration.  Time  does  not  hang  so 
heavily  on  our  hands  here  that  we  can  undertake  to 
hold  special  meetings  to  consider  the  grievances  of 
people  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  carefully 
what  is  put  before  them. 

Your  readers  must  judge  of  the  quality,  in  taste  and 
courtesy,  of  Mr.  Sickert’s  attack  upon  Mr.  Halle  and 
the  Art  Gallery  Committee. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Ernest  Phythian,  Chairman. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Pembroke  Gardens,  Kensington,  14  Oct.  1896. 

Sir, — I have  not  the  special  invitation  from  the 
Manchester  Art  Gallery  by  me,  as  it  was  enclosed  in  a 
letter  to  the  “ Manchester  City  News”  in  answer  to  the 
official  explanation  of  their  action  ; but  I know  that  it 
was  headed  Special  Invitation,  and  that  the  opening 
sentence  was  to  the  effect  that  I was  thereby  invited  to 
contribute  work.  I did  “take  the  trouble  to  read”  the 
circular  “carefully,”  and  the  obvious  conclusion  was 
that  the  proviso  in  Rule  II  : that  the  titles  and  works 
be  subject  to  approval,  was  cancelled  by  the  special 
invitation  to  contribute. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  absolve  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Art  Gallery  Committee  from  any  intentional  dis- 
courtesy, but  I cannot  congratulate  them  on  their  mis- 
use of  plain  English. — I am,  yours  very  truly, 

Bernhard  Sickert. 

CHEAP  MICROSCOPES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  i October,  1896. 

Sir,- — I have  travelled  over  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  for  years  in  my  endeavours  to  find  my  market, 
but  somehow,  unfortunately,  missed  Mr.  Wells  and 
his  students,  and  the  loss  has  been  mine.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not,  I think,  affect  the  point  at  issue 
between  us. 

He  distinctly  states  that  no  English  microscope  equal 
to  the  German  instrument  at  the  same  price  was 
on  the  market  seven  years  ago.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  prove  that  there  was  ; that  they  were  sup- 


plied at  that  time  of  the  pattern  he  approves,  and 
could  have  been  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or 
seventy  a month  for  ten  months  in  the  year ; but, 
owing  to  the  reputation  secured  by  Messrs.  Zeiss, 
German  microscopes  were  the  rage  for  the  time  being, 
and  nothing,  practically,  could  be  done  in  them, 
although  there  was,  and  still  is,  a large  demand  for  the 
more  expensive  English  microscope  (supposed  to  have 
been  “kicked  out”),  as  being  more  than  worth  the 
difference  in  cost. 

As  a manufacturer  I have  no  other  theory  than  to  find 
out  what  the  demand  is,  and  to  meet  it,  and  have  never 
refused  an  order  at  a competing  price.  We  makers, 
however,  have  difficulties  to  contend  with  which  cannot 
well  be  mentioned  in  your  columns,  but  which  are  none 
the  less  real  and  almost  impossible  to  cope  with.  In 
addition,  we  are  heavily  handicapped  by  the  German 
apprenticeship  system,  which  would  not  be  endured  here. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  if  science  teachers  and  others  will 
be  as  ready  to  give  credit  when  due  to  those  of  their 
own  country  as  to  their  foreign  competitors,  and  help 
us  to  secure  that  technical  knowledge  so  readily  obtained 
in  Germany,  and  at  present  so  impossible  to  obtain  here, 

I for  one  am  not  afraid  but  that  we  shall  hold  our  own 
against  all  comers.  Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Crouch. 

MR.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM’S  “INFAMOUS 
HAND-WRITING.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

39  Chester  Square,  12  October,  1896. 

Sir, — As  a general  rule,  I find  that  a few  misprint's 
give  an  originality  to  writing  which  the  author  could 
never  have  imparted  to  it.  I confess  freely  that  the 
imaginative  powers  of  the  average  “ comp.”  (of  course, 
when  working  not  more  than  eight  hours  a day  anS 
at  Trade-Union  prices)  is  far  superior  to  my  own.  On- 
this  particular  occasion,  the  subject  of  my  article  having 
been  William  Morris,  I am  loth  that  any  one  should 
imagine  the  misprints  in  it  were  the  effects  of  my  own 
carelessness.  I lay  it  all  upon  my  handwriting,  which 
is  infamous. 

I must  explain.  I did  not  state  that.  “ Richards  and 
Burne-Jones  ” were  present  on  the  platform  at  Pad- 
dington, and  I apologize  first  to  the  Academy  and  Mr. 
Richmond,  and,  secondly,  to  the  not  impossibly  ex- 
istent “ Comrade  ” Richards.  Again,  I did  not  state 
“artificers  of  idlers”  were  absent,  but  “artificers  of 
ideas.”  I scarcely  think  that  there  are  many  “ artificers 
of  idlers  ” to  be  found,  for  who  would  trouble  to  produce 
at  second  hand  that  with  which  nature  has  provided  u-s 
at  first  hand  in  such  abundance  ? 

Though  not  a purist,  I did  not  write  “Anatolia”  for 
“Anatolian,”  but  never  mind,  no  doubt  in  time  de- 
mocracy may  yet  break  down  the  artificial  class  dis- 
tinctions between  adjectives  and  nouns  invented  by 
grammarians.  For  the  above  mistakes,  and  others- 
which  I need  not  dwell  upon,  I apologize  to  you  and  to- 
your  readers,  and  lay  the  blame  upon  my  writing. 

I am,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM.. 

THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  ELIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

13  September , 1896;. 

Sir, — On  p.  275  of  the  “Saturday  Review”  of 
12  September  there  are  some  remarks  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Elia. 

In  Dr.  Ainger’s  “Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,”  1888, 
ii.  p.  35,  Lamb  writes  (30  July,  1821),  “Poor  El? a 
(call  him  Ellia ) ....  Poor  Elia,  the  real  (for  I am  but 
a counterfeit),  is  dead.  The  fact  is,  a person  of  that 
name,  an  Italian,  was  a fellow-clerk  of  mine  at  the 
South  Sea  House,  thirty  (not  forty)  years  ago,  when 
the  characters  I described  there  existed,  but  tiad  left: 
it  like  myself  many  years.”  ....  See  also  “ Charles- 
Lamb,”  by  Dr.  Ainger,  1888,  p.  124.  “‘Call  him 
Ellia,’  he  went  on  to  say,  but  the  world  has  taken  more 
kindly  to  the  broad  e and  the  single  1.” 

Yours  faithfully,  N» 
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REVIEWS. 

PATER’S  UNFINISHED  ROMANCE. 

“Gaston  de  Latour.”  An  Unfinished  Romance.  By 
Walter  Pater.  Prepared  for  the  Press  by  Charles 
L.  Shadwell.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. , 

WITH  this  romance  the  series  of  Walter  Pater’s 
published  writings  closes.  In  his  lifetime  he 
issued  six  volumes,  and  Mr.  Shadwell  has  added  three 
more  of  the  same  size  and  character.  The  material, 
then,  for  producing  a final  estimate  of  this  remarkable 
writer  is  now  before  the  world  in  a convenient  form. 
But  such  a final  estimate  criticism  will  be  long  in 
forming,  for  the  subject  is  intricate,  difficult,  and  various. 
One  thing,  at  least,  seems  certain.  If  Pater  is  not  im- 
mediately raised  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  literary  saints,  if 
his  position  as  a great  writer  is  not  immediately  acknow- 
ledged, he  is  sure  of  that  constant  discussion  and 
reverberation  which  are  the  very  food  of  celebrity. 
Whether  he  is  “ great  ” or  not  is  really  an  idle  question, 
which  it  may  be  left  to  posterity  to  settle  ; it  is  obvious 
that  he  is  captivating.  If  any  one  gives  attention  to 
the  formal  part  of  writing  among  his  contemporaries, 
he  is  sure  to  be  preoccupied  with  Pater.  He  may  be 
attracted  or  repulsed,  he  may  approve  or  dislike,  but  he 
cannot  overlook  this  exquisite,  elaborate,  personal 
manner,  so  persistent,  so  concentrated,  so  penetrating. 

Of  these  seven  chapters  of  a philosophical  romance, 
six  are  here  reprinted  from  the  pages  of  a magazine, 
where  they  appeared  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  With 
the  extreme  labour  of  composition  habitual  to  him, 
Pater  took  up  this  scheme  for  a story  of  life  under  the 
Valois  after  putting  down  “Marius  the  Epicurean.” 
It  grew  very  slowly  beneath  his  hand,  and  although 
some  portions  of  other  chapters  have  been  found  among 
his  manuscripts,  they  do  not  indicate  clearly  what  the 
ultimate  conduct  of  the  story  would  have  been.  Mr. 
Shadwell  has  decided  not  to  print  these  fragments,  and 
we  believe  that  he  is  right,  for  they  had  not  received 
the  final  revision,  without  which  the  work  of  that 
miniaturist  who  was  Walter  Pater  lacks  its  most  pro- 
minent characteristic.  One  short  chapter,  hitherto  un- 
published, called  “ Shadows  of  Events,”  will  be  eagerly 
turned  to  by  students  of  his  writings.  It  introduces  us 
to  more  positive  incident  than  all  the  rest  of  the  book, 
for  here  Gaston  marries  a Huguenot  girl  in  Paris,  and 
leaves  her  with  her  brothers  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  having  been  hastily 
summoned  down  to  Chartres  to  the  deathbed  of  his 
grandfather.  While  he  is  gone  the  relatives  of  his  wife 
are  murdered,  and  she,  half  demented  and  near  the  time 
of  her  delivery,  escapes  wildly  and  vaguely  into  the 
country,  where  she  dies.  Gaston  seeks  her  a long  time 
in  vain,  and  at  last  discovers  her  tomb.  It  seems  as 
though  Pater  grew  conscious  of  a want  of  progression 
and  continuity  in  the  book,  and  by  these  means  pro- 
posed to  make  it  readable.  He  was,  however,  no 
dangerous  rival  of  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  or  Mr.  Conan 
Doyle. 

It  is  not  for  the  story  that  anyone  will  read  “ Gaston 
de  Latour,”  but  as  a chain  of  remarkably  ingenious  and 
subtle  essays  on  a phase  of  the  Renaissance  in  France. 
The  chapters  of  this  romance  are  really  studies  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Chartres,  of  Ronsard,  of  Montaigne,  of 
the  Valois,  of  Giordano  Bruno.  Pater  had  a great 
delight  in  settling  on  one  phase  or  facet  of  a character, 
and  evolving  the  rest  of  the  character  from  it.  A 
familiar  example  is  the  essay  on  Joachim  du  Bellay,  in 
the  “ Studies  on  the  Renaissance,”  where  one  short 
lyric  is  actually  made  the  nodus  round  which  a whole 
web  of  ingenious  and  various  criticism  is  woven.  The 
same  mode  is  preserved  in  “Gaston  de  Latour.”  The 
author,  desiring  to  produce  a picture  in  his  own 
peculiar  style  of  the  characteristics  of  Montaigne,  fixes 
at  last  on  the  single  aspect  of  that  writer’s  genius  for 
qualification,  the  undulating  elasticity  of  Montaigne. 
On  this  theme  Pater  embroiders  fact  and  fancy,  an 
anecdote  here,  a picture  there,  until  we  hold,  not  all 
the  man,  perhaps,  but  certainly  a remarkable  insight 
into  “his  keen,  constant,  changeful  consideration  of 
men  and  things.”  A main  advantage  of  this  method 
was  that  it  enabled  Pater  to  get  rid  of  the  mass  of  more 


or  less  unessential  detail  which  trammelled  his  some 
what  slow  and  toilsome  step  in  moving  through  literary 
history.  Most  critics  endeavour  to  obtain  a wide, 
general  view,  and  then  fill  up  the  detail  ; Pater  liked 
to  concentrate  his  thought  on  a single  fact  or  con- 
dition, and  then  cautiously,  almost  furtively,  to  expand 
his  vision  and  annex  surrounding  forms. 

“ Gaston  de  Latour,”  then,  consists  of  a very  thin 
and  sinuous  thread  of  story  about  the  adventures  of  a 
young,  devout  gentleman  of  La  Beauce,  a clerk  in 
orders,  half  a soldier,  half  a priest,  and  all  a poet,  wha 
was  a witness  of  the  frantic  deeds  done  by  Charles  IX. 
and  his  successor,  who  visited  Ronsard,  and  lived  nine 
months  with  Montaigne,  and  who  finally  died  (we  know 
not  how)  in  1594.  On  this  bare  scheme  are  embroidered, 
not  merely  those  critical  and  philosophical  reflections 
which  were  to  be  expected,  but  also  little  vignettes  of  a 
freshness  and  delicacy  quite  extraordinary.  We  do  not 
think  that  in  any  other  work  of  Walter  Pater’s  the 
pictorial  quality  of  his  fancy  is  seen  to  so  much  advan- 
tage as  in  “ Gaston  de  Latour.”  The  book  is  full  of  deli- 
cious little  pictures,  each  finished  like  some  illumination 
of  Giulio  Clovio,  and  always  with  fruit  or  bird  or  leaf  to 
enliven  the  setting  of  it.  The  impression  of  Chartres 
Cathedral,  as  the  traveller  of  to-day  may  see  it,  sailing 
like  a great  ship  in  the  corn-sea  of  La  Beauce  ; the  charm- 
ing arrival  of  the  noisy  boy-king,  unannounced,  in  the- 
courtyard  of  Deux-manoirs  ; the  sensation  of  Gaston  in 
reaching  the  coast  as  he  descends  the  Loire  to  its 
mouth,  “imperceptibly  along  tall  hedgerows  of  acacia, 
till  on  a sudden,  with  a novel  freshness  in  the  air, 
through  a low  archway  of  laden  fruit-trees  it  was 
visible — sand,  sea,  and  sky,  in  three  quiet  spaces,  line 
upon  line  ” — all  these  are  exquisite,  and  there  are  a 
score  as  good.  We  are  tempted  to  quote  the  scene  in 
which  the  young  pilgrims  of  poetry,  in  their  gallant 
enthusiasm,  come  at  last  upon  the  prime  object  of  their 
worship,  Ronsard,  in  his  retirement  in  the  Ven- 
domais  : — 

“ Gaston  came  riding  with  his  companions  towards 
evening  along  the  road,  which  had  suddenly  abandoned 
its  day-long  straightness  for  wanton  curves  and  ascents; 
and  there,  as  an  owl  on  the  wung  cried  softly,  beyond 
the  tops  of  the  spreading  poplars  was  the  west  front, 
silver-grey  and  quiet,  inexpressibly  quiet,  with  its  worn 
late-gothic  ‘ flamings  ’ from  top  to  bottom  ; as  full  of 
reverie,  to  Gaston’s  thinking,  as  the  enchanted  castle  in 
a story-book.  The  village  lay  thinly  scattered  around 
the  wide  grass-grown  space  ; below  was  the  high 
espaliered  garden-wall,  and  within  it,  visible  through 
the  open  doors,  a gaunt  figure,  hook-nosed  like  a 
wizard,  at  work  with  the  spade  too  busily  to  turn  and 
look.  Or  was  it  that  he  did  not  hear  at  all  the  question, 
repeated  thrice — ‘ Could  one  see  his  Reverence  the 
Prior,  at  lefi.st  in  his  convent  church?’  ‘You  see 
him  ’ was  the  answer,  as  a face  all  nerve,  distressed 
nerve,  turned  upon  them  not  unkindly,  the  vanity  of 
the  great  man  awrare  and  pleasantly  tickled.” 

The  first  six  chapters  of  “Gaston  de  Latour  ” hold 
together  with  a tolerable  adhesion.  The  seventh, 
called  “ The  Lower  Pantheism,”  is  less  obviously 
connected  with  the  main  thread  of  the  story.  It  is  a 
study  of  Giordano  Bruno’s  gift  to  the  singular  genera- 
tion into  which  he  was  born,  an  appreciation  of  the 
lucidity  and  breadth  of  intellect  of  that  mundane 
mystic.  Gaston  comes  to  hear  him,  the  runaway 
Dominican  monk,  lecture  to  the  gay  world  of  Paris  in 
his  comely  Dominican  habit.  And  so  we  part,  quite 
abruptly,  from  the  visionary  companion  of  so  many 
years  of  Walter  Pater’s  imaginative  life,  glad  to  have 
this  flotsam  drawn  to  shore  and  saved  for  us,  but  incon- 
solable to  think  of  what  has  gone  down  for  ever  into  the 
uncommunicating  deep. 

LORD  ROSEBERY  EXPOSED  BY  THE 
DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 

“ Our  Responsibilities  for  Turkey  : Facts  and  Memories 

of  Forty  Years.”  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.G-, 

K.T.  London  : John  Murray.  1896. 

OLD  age  is  apt  to  be  garrulous  and  inexact ; and 
when  a veteran  statesman  publishes  a pamphlet 
with  the  sub-title  of  “ Facts  and  Memories  of  Forty 
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Years,”  we  are  prepared  to  find  therein  more  of  memory 
than  of  fact.  The  Duke  of  Argyll’s  volume  on  “ Our 
Responsibilities  for  Turkey  ” is  an  agreeable  surprise  in 
this  respect.  It  is  a concise  and  accurate  account  of 
our  Eastern  policy  since  1854,  and,  unlike  most  political 
pamphlets,  it  is  not  disfigured  by  foolish  partisanship. 
While  the  denunciation  of  Turkey  is  unsparing,  the 
criticisms  of  “ my  illustrious  friend  Mr.  Gladstone,”  of 
Lord  Rosebery,  and  of  Russia  are  equally  vigorous 
and  deserved.  There  is  no  silly  attempt  to  make  party 
capital  out  of  the  past,  for  the  Duke  of  Argyll  admits 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  no  worse  than  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  he  rightly  insists  that  the  whole 
nation  was  responsible  for  the  policy  of  both.  As  a 
man  of  science,  his  Grace  cannot  be  expected  to  favour 
the  treatment  of  delicate  questions  of  foreign  policy  by 
mass  meetings.  He  is  possessed,  indeed,  by  a robust 
scepticism  as  to  the  sincerity  of  “ atrocity  campaigns”  ; 
for  on  p.  44  we  have  his  caustic  confession  about  the 
Bulgarian  agitation  that  it  was  “not  until  this  was 
found  to  be  of  value  in  opposing  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
Government  that  the  Liberal  leaders  took  up  a cause 
the  claim  of  which  on  all  of  us  they  had  not  said  or 
done  anything  special  to  support.”  Nay,  at  an  earlier 
date  in  1867,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  had  pressed  the  ques- 
tion of  England’s  responsibility  for  Turkish  mis- 
government  upon  the  House  of  Lords.  “The  prin- 
cipal peer,”  he  tells  us,  “who  then  opposed  my  view 
of  our  national  obligations  was  Lord  Kimberley,  the 
same  peer  for  whom  as  Foreign  Secretary  his  chief, 
Lord  Rosebery,  now  claims  some  especial  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  subjects  of  Turkey.”  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  not  taken 
up  his  pen  to  draw  an  indictment  of  the  Tory  party  for 
their  Turkish  policy. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  exceptionally  equipped  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken.  He  and  Mr.  Gladstone  are 
the  only  two  survivors  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet  that 
waged  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  Duke  is  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  Palmerston  Cabinet  that  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  Since  that  date  the  Duke  has  written  bulky 
books  on  the  Eastern  question,  the  literature  of  which 
he  has  patiently  studied.  He  is,  perhaps,  one  of  a 
dozen  men  who  at  this  hour  have  read  all  the  recent 
Turkish  blue-books.  With  stately  common-sense  he 
sweeps  aside  all  the  arguments  against  England’s 
responsibility  which  are  based  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  Treaties  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Cyprus.  This  is  not 
a question  of  what  England  has  written,  but  what  she 
has  done.  Certain  contracts  are  obliged  by  law  to  be 
in  writing  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  But  there  is  no 
magic  in  a document  ; acts  make  a contract  as  well  as 
words,  and  if  a man  behaves  in  a certain  way  he  is  held 
by  the  Courts  to  be  responsible  for  the  consequences. 
Great  Britain  has  twice  rescued  Turkey  from  Russia — 
once  by  going  to  war  and  once  by  threatening  to  do  so. 
It  is  owing  to  Great  Britain  that  Turkey  was  admitted 
within  the  circle  of  European  Powers.  It  is  therefore 
sheer  ignorance  to  argue  that  England  is  no  more 
responsible  for  the  Armenians  than  for  the  Chinese  ; 
while  it  is  mere  pedantry  to  wrangle  over  this  clause  in 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  or  that  section  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  or  to  speculate  whether  we  are  released  from 
the  Cyprus  Convention.  Let  us  admit,  by  all  means, 
that  we  cannot  meet  our  liabilities.  But  do  not  let  us 
deny  them  in  the  face  of  the  history  of  the  last  forty 
years. 

Lord  Rosebery  and  Russia  are  to  blame  for  the  Sultan’s 
impunity,  while  Lord  Salisbury  is  blameless — such  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  book. 
When  Russia  would,  Lord  Rosebery  would  not  ; and 
when  Lord  Salisbury  would,  Russia  would  not.  That  is 
the  pamphlet  in  a sentence.  This  accusation  is  sup- 
ported, as  we  shall  see,  by  dates  and  official  quotations, 
and,  all  things  considered,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
Lord  Rosebery  discountenanced  the  Armenian  agitation. 
As  early  as  December  1894,  Russia  explained  quite 
frankly  to  our  Ambassador  her  views  on  the  Turkish 
question  ; she  did  not  wish  to  see  an  independent  pro- 
vince of  Armenia,  she  did  not  wish  to  reopen  the  whole 
Eastern  question.  Instead  of  reassuring  Russia  on  these 
points,  the  Rosebery  Government  ignored  them,  and 
“hammered  away  at  illusory  endeavours  to  get  the 
Turks  to  institute  an  honest  tribunal  of  inquiry  ” into  the 


massacres.  On  13  March,  1895,  there  occurred  a con- 
versation between  our  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  and  the  Russian  Chancellor,  in 
which  the  latter  said  that  “ the  most  important  question 
to  be  considered  was  what  was  to  be  done  when  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  should  have  concluded  its 
labours  ; and  he  sincerely  hoped  some  practical  sug- 
gestion would  be  made.”  This  memorable  interview 
was  closed  by  the  late  Prince  LobanofPs  remark  that 
“ it  was  evident  that  something  must  be  done.”  Here 
was  the  golden  opportunity,  which  never  recurred. 

“ So  long  as  the  Rosebery  Government  continued  in 
office — that  is  to  say,  for  another  period  of  two  months 
and  a half,  till  the  end  of  June  1895 — not  one  effort 
was  made  to  put  ourselves  on  a confidential  footing 
with  Russia  on  the  significant  language  used  by  Prince 
Lobanoff  on  March  18  ” (p.  105).  Instead  of  doing  so, 
our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  was  ordered  to  busy 
himself  in  the  manufacture  of  a new  paper  constitution 
for  Armenia  ! Is  not  this  record  the  very  Dunciad  of 
Diplomacy?  District  Councils  for  Armenia  ! Could  any- 
thing be  more  calculated  to  irritate  and  alarm  Russia  ? 
To  any  one,  however  superficially  acquainted  with  the 
geography  or  the  civilization  of  the  country,  could  any- 
thing be  more  absurd  than  an  autonomous  Armenia 
with  county  councils  ? As  the  Duke  of  Argyll  well 
says:  “Complex  reforms  on  paper  depending  on 

the  Porte  are  all  a gross  delusion.  We  ought  not  to 
insist  upon  them  or  upon  any  approach  to  what  are 
called  popular  institutions.  The  whole  region  is  unfit 
for  them.” 

Lord  Salisbury  came  into  office  in  July  1895,  only  to 
find  that  the  mischief  done  by  his  predecessor  was  irre- 
parable. Russia  had  taken  alarm,  and  lost  no  time  in 
informing  us  that  she  could  not  support  “exceptional 
political  reforms  for  Armenia.”  It  was  in  vain  that 
Lord  Salisbury  assured  Prince  Lobanoff  that  what  he 
wanted  was  not  a paper  constitution,  but  good  go- 
vernors. The  Prince  dwelt  on  “ the  danger  of  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  the  East,”  and  finally  declared 
that  “ both  the  Emperor  and  himself  were  strongly 
against  force  being  used  by  any  or  all  of  the  Powers.” 
For  a moment  there  was  a gleam  of  hope  that  some 
action  would  be  taken  by  the  Powers.  In  October 
another  massacre  took  place  at  Trebizond,  and  even 
stolid  Austria  was  roused  into  telegraphing  that  she 
wished  to  act  with  England.  Russia  again  talked  ot 
united  action,  “where  life  could  be  saved  by  prompt 
action,”  and  Germany  spoke  in  the  same  sense  on 
2 November.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  just 
before  Lord  Salisbury’s  celebrated  Guildhall  speech,  in 
which  he  threatened  the  Sultan  with  the  Concert  of 
Europe.  This  speech  seems  to  have  frightened  the 
Powers  as  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  words,  for 
when,  three  days  after  its  delivery,  on  12  November, 
Lord  Salisbury  asked  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in 
London  whether  Austria  contemplated  acting  through 
the  Sultan  or  in  despite  of  him,  he  was  told,  “only 
through  the  Sultan,  of  course.” 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  seems  to  us  to  have  completely 
vindicated  Lord  Salisbury’s  failure,  and  to  have  fastened 
a very  heavy  responsibility  on  Lord  Rosebery.  It  was 
owing  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  Lord  Rosebery  that 
the  opportunity  of  co-operating  with  Russia  in  the 
beginning  of  1895  was  lost.  It  was  owing  to  Lord 
Rosebery’s  tactless  and  idiotic  proposal  of  political 
reforms  in  the  teeth  of  Russia’s  declaration  that  she 
would  not  have  an  autonomous  Armenia  that  Lord 
Salisbury  was  unable  to  work  with  Russia.  Now  that 
Prince  Lobanoff  is  dead  and  the  Tsar  has  met  Lord 
Salisbury  at  Balmoral,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Lord 
Rosebery’s  mischievous  blunders  may  be  repaired.  The 
Tsar  is  probably  reassured  by  this  time  on  the  subject 
of  an  autonomous  Armenia.  It  will  also  have  been 
explained  to  him  that,  owing  to  the  present  condition  of 
political  parties  in  this  country,  he  need  not  be  afraid 
of  revolutionary  movements  in  the  East  being  patronized 
by  Radical  constitution-mongers — at  all  events  for 
some  period  to  come.  We  are  grateful  to  thd  Duke  of 
Argyll  for  his  exposure  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  ineptitude, 
and  for  reminding  the  public  that  all  that  is  wanted  in 
the  Turkish  Empire  is  administration  by  honest  and 
humane  governors,  though  this  is  only  what  Lord 
Salisbury  has  said  all  along. 
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A FAMOUS  HORSE  TRAINER. 

“Kingsclere.”  By  John  Porter.  Edited  by  Byron 
Webber.  With  19  Full-page  Illustrations,  and 
others.  London  : Chatto  & Windus.  1896. 

IF  it  be  doubtful  whether  anybody  is  quite  so  ignorant 
as  to  need  telling  that  Kingsclere  is  a training- 
stable  and  John  Porter  a trainer,  it  is  certain  that 
everybody  might  imagine  “ Kingsclere,  by  John  Porter, 
to  be  a book  written  by  John  Porter,  until  told  that  he 
did  not  write  it,  and  that  it  is  a compilation  of  matter 
laboriously  wrung  from  his  lips  by  “ the  arts  of  the 
interviewer.”  This  is  openly  avowed  in  the  preface,  or 
the  “foreword,”  as  it  is  called  by  the  “ editor,”  whom 
we  should  prefer  to  call  the  author.  Somebody,  we 
are  informed,  is  reported  to  have  said,  some  eight  years 
ago,  that  “the  history  of  John  Porter  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  was  the  history  of  the  British  Turf. 
To  some  extent  this  was  true,  but  the  history  of  the 
British  Turf  has  been  sadly  defaced  by  details  from 
which  the  history  of  John  Porter  is  happily  free  ; and 
we  heartily  wish  that  this  account  of  the  man  and  his 
masters  could  be  considered  to  give  a fair,  general  im- 
pression of  the  average  men  and  the  ordinary  manoeuvres 
to  be  met  with  in  horse-racing. 

Some  sinners,  however,  as  well  as  saints,  are  de- 
scribed in  these  pages.  In  the  first  chapter  we  meet 
with  the  murderer,  Palmer,  who  was  family  doctor 
to  the  Porters.  “He  was  accounted  very  clever  in 
his  profession,  and,  with  his  cheery,  companion- 
able manner,  was  popular  with  both  patients  and 
friends,  of  whom  he  had  an  extensive  local  circle.. 
Meeting  John  Porter  shortly  after  the  poisoning  of  his 
victim,  Cook,  he  invited  him  to  luncheon,  and  said  “ he 
was  sorry  to  hear  that  Cook  was  dead.”  He  had 
previously  poisoned  his  wife  and  had  purchased  a race- 
horse called  the  Chicken  “with  a portion  of  the 
money  which  he  obtained  from  the  insurance  offices 
after  her  death.  Subsequently  to  his  own  execution 
that  horse  wTas  sold  for  800  guineas  and  renamed 
Vengeance. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  villanous  character 
to  that  of  the  virtuous  John  Porter,  and  to  find  a 
trainer  devoted  to  gardening,  botany,  ornithology, 
and  good  works.  So,  at  least,  is  he  represented  by  his 
biographer  or  editor.  We  should  very  much  like  to 
know  whether  the  following  passages,  taken  from  along 
speech,  placed  between  inverted  commas  and  attributed 
to  John  Porter,  were  written  down  as  the  words  were 
spoken,  or  merely  from  memory.  “ I may  observe  also 
that  I derive  a very  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  my  employ- 
ment, beyond  that  which  naturally  belongs  to  bringing 
on  the  horses  under  my  charge  in  the  right  way  and 
getting  them  fit  for  their  engagements.  I enjoy  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  rural-  nature,  the  signs  of  the 
seasons,  and  watching  the  gradual  succession  of  these 
is  to  me  a source  of  continual  pleasure.  There  are  the 
cowslip,  harebell,  wild  hyacinth,  wild  thyme,  and  saxi- 
frage, with  many  another  flower  and  fragrant  herb,  to 
gladden  the  sight  and  sense  of  smell,  &c.  . . . All  the 
English  song-birds,  the  warblers  and  w’histlers  and 
twitterers,  are  with  us  in  their  turns.”  Did  the  trainer 
say  all  this,  or  did  Mr.  Byron  Webber  mistake  his  own 
words  for  those  of  John  Porter?  Horse  trainers  are 
not  usually  so  poetic.  There  would  seem  to  be  some- 
thing about  this  excellent  trainer  peculiarly  attractive 
to  divines,  since  the  late  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce 
was  once  late  for  a confirmation  owing  to  becoming 
engrossed  in  his  conversation.  We  are  told  that  he 
“asked  a number  of  curiously  intelligent  questions 
about  the  horses,”  which,  by  the  way,  are  just  the 
questions  that  a trainer,  as  a rule,  most  dislikes 
being  asked  and  most  persistently  evades.  But 
perhaps  a Lord  Spiritual  would  be  less  likely  than 
a Lord  Temporal  to  forestall  a trainer’s  employers 
in  the  betting-market,  on  the  strength  of  informa- 
tion obtained  through  the  revelation  of  stable  secrets. 
John  Porter  appears  to  be  an  admirable  parishioner, 
an  admirable  master,  an  admirable  servant.  From 
his  richest  employer  to  the  poorest  cottager  in  his 
village,  all  who  have  to  do  with  him  speak  well  of  him. 
And  let  this  be  said  of  his  craft,  that,  if  there  be  few 
trainers  who  are  so  personally  exemplary  as  himself, 
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there  is  no  place  where  stricter  discipline  is  maintained 
than  in  any  well-conducted  training-stable. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  great  trainer  the  “ two  best  ” 
horses  he  ever  knew  were  Isonomy  and  Ormonde,  and 
next  in  merit  he  places  Teddington,  West  Australian, 
Virago,  Fisherman,  Rosicrucian,  Gladiateur,  Robert 
the  Devil,  Foxhall  and  St.  Simon.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  should  include  Robert  the  Devil  in  this  list 
and  exclude  Bend  Or.  These  two  horses  alternately 
beat  and  were  beaten  by  each  other,  and  probably 
public  opinion  is  somewhat  in  favour  of  Bend  Or,  who, 
it  may  be  added,  was  beyond  all  question  more  suc- 
cessful at  the  stud  than  Robert  the  Devil.  It  may  in- 
terest many  people  to  learn  that  St.  Blaise,  who  was 
by  no  means  universally  considered  an  average  Derby 
Avinner,  had  been  tried  highly  enough  to  win  “nine 
Derbys  out  of  ten.”  The  descriptions  of  trials  and  of 
trial-horses  will  form  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
this  book  to  many  readers,  and  they  effectually  de- 
monstrate the  impossibility  of  inferring  much  Avorth 
knowing  from  reports  of  trials,  however  accurate,  Avith- 
out  a knowledge  of  the  weights  carried  by  the  horses 
that  took  part  in  them.  A work  of  this  sort,  could 
scarcely  have  been  written  without  adverse  criticism  of 
the  conduct  of  men  still  living  ; but,  with  prudence, 
as  well  as  with  generosity,  ill-behaviour  is  generally 
rather  hinted  at  than  demonstrated  in  this  treatise. 

The  836  horses  that  have  been  trained  by.  Porter  had 
Avon  for  their  owners  more  than  half  a million  sterling 
in  stakes,  and  they  had  made  an  average  return  of 
^624  is.  lod.  per  horse,  by  the  time  the  book  was 
finished.  When  the  expenses  of  trainers’  bills,  travel- 
ling, jockeys’  fees,  the  very  heaA^y  item  of  forfeits,  stud- 
farms,  purchases,  and  largess  are  taken  into  conside- 
ration, this  return  does  not  look  very  remunerative. 
But  these  calculations  are  altogether  apart  from  betting. 
In  betting  an  owner  of  racehorses  has  this  advan- 
tage— that  he  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  more 
than  the  public  about  his  own  horses,  and  can  make 
his  bets  according  to  this  knowledge.  Practically, 
however,  few  OAvners  make  large  fortunes  by  betting, 
Avhile  not  a few  lose  them.  Comparing  the  two  pro- 
fessions of  the  trainer  and  the  jockey,  Porter  maintains, 
with  great  plausibility,  that  the  latter  is  far  the  most 
profitable  ; but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a jockey’s 
career  rarely  continues  for  very  many  years,  AA'hereas  a 
trainer’s  may  go  on  until  he  is  quite  an  old  man.  Porter’s 
opinion  of  the  skill  of  the  present  generation  of  jockeys 
is  not  a high  one  ; but,  so  far  as  their  integrity  goes, 
he  considers  that  the  high  fees,  retainers,  and  presents 
now  in  fashion  enable  them  to  “ afford  to  be  honest.” 
He  does  not  share  in  the  common  opinion  that  there 
are  such  things  in  existence  as  “jockey  rings.”  Racing 
men  will  eag'erly  read  his  reasons  for  believing  that,  if 
their  jockeys  had  ridden  them  differently,  Paradox  and 
La  Fleche  might  possibly  have  Avon  the  Derby,  and 
perhaps  Orme  the  St.  Leger.  He  describes  hoAV  one 
jockey  imagined  that  he  had  won  the  Middle  Park 
Plate  “in  a canter  by  about  six  lengths,”  when  he  had 
in  reality  been  beaten  ; and  he  has  many  amusing  stories 
to  tell  of  that  excellent  but  eccentric  jockey,  Wells. 
His  information  upon  breeding,  the  breaking  and 
training  of  horses,  the  construction  of  stables, 
the  management  of  stable  officials,  and  racing- 
much  of  Avhich  had  already  been  given  in  evi- 
dence before  a Royal  Commission — will  be  found 
of  great  value  by  men  interested  in  the  Turf. 
He  is  sternly  opposed  both  to  early  foaling  and  to  early 
two-year-old  racing  ; he  would  have  the  age  of  horses 
calculated  from  1 March  instead  of  1 January  ; nor 
Avould  he  permit  any  two-year-old  racing  to  take 
place  before  1 May.  Among  other  evils  which  he 
attributes  partially  to  early  foaling  is  roaring,  and  he 
states  that  he  has  never  known  a horse  foaled  in  May 
to  suffer  from  that  affliction.  He  believes  at  least  tAATo- 
thirds,  and  possibly  three-fourths,  of  the  sires  noAAT  at 
service  to  be  roarers.  The  excess  of  short  races  he 
considers  another  and  fruitful  cause  of  the  same  ailment. 

Mr.  Byron  Webber  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
produced  the  best  book  about  an  individual  trainer,  his 
horses,  and  his  stable,  that  has  ever  been  published  ; 
and  it  is  in  no  disparagement  of  his  wrork  that  Ave  add 
that  to  say  this  is  not  necessarily  to  pay  a very  high 
compliment. 
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BARON  THIEBAULT’S  MEMOIRS. 

“ Memoires  du  General  Baron  Thi^bault.”  Publics  sous 
les  auspices  de  sa  fille,  Mile.  Claire  Thi^bault, 
d’apr£s  le  manuscrit  original,  par  Fernand  Cal- 
mettes. Tome  V.  1813-1820.  Paris  : Librairie 
Plon.  i8q6. 

■“  Memoirs  of  Baron  Thiebault.”  Translated  and  con- 
densed by  A.  J.  Butler.  2 vols.  London  : Smith, 
Elder,  & Co.  1896. 

THIS  concluding  volume  opens  with  the  author’s 
return  from  Spain  early  in  1813,  and  with  a 
patriotic  reflection  whereat  the  patriots  of  1896  may 
or  may  not  blush.  Unless  they  wish  “ se  degrader 
comme  Frangais,”  they  are  bound  “ parler  avec  horreur 
des  Russes,  et  proclamer  que,  si  la  renomm^e  des 
Russes  est  restee  grande  et  pure,  c’est  comme  pillards, 
assassins  et  sauvages.”  While  at  Paris  the  Baron 
sadly  gazed  upon  the  tarnished  splendour  and  waning 
loyalty  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  composed  a treatise 
to  prove  that  General  Wellington  was  no  general  at  all. 
To  his  “stupefaction”  the  Government  forbade  its 
publication.  Thiebault  thought  fit  to  print  it  in  June 
1815,  but  with  the  fatality  which  ever  dogged  his  delays, 
Waterloo  came  next  day  and  stifled  it  in  the  birth. 

In  March  the  Baron  was  attached  to  the  13th  Corps, 
then  holding  North  Germany  under  Davout,  and  for  the 
enforced  inaction  of  those  troops  he  blames — as  he 
often  does — his  “Giant,”  or,  to  put  it  more  roughly, 
his  flogged  fetich.  Thiebault  was  no  “ pillard  russe,” 
yet  he  owns  how  sorely  he  was  tempted  to  steal  some 
precious  manuscripts — he  was  an  ardent  collector — • 
from  the  Liibeck  Library.  It  would  have  been  so  easy, 
he  says,  to  bully  the  Mayor,  or  to  requisition  them 
nominally  for  the  Imperial  Library — such  things  were 
done  every  day  ; but  to  his  credit  he  refrained.  That, 
however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  stoutly  averring 
later  on  that  “ les  rois  se  jouaient  du  traits  de  Paris  en 
spoliant  nos  mus6es  et  nos  biblioth£ques  ” — that  is  to 
say,  of  many  tons  of  stolen  property  therein  found.  But 
of  the  Baron’s  humanity  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is 
pleasant  to  read  that  certain  citizens  of  Hamburg, 
braving  the  Marshal’s  anger,  subscribed  for  a portrait 
of  their  benefactor,  and  that  at  least  as  late  as  1835  it 
still  hung  in  the  Senate  House  above  one  of  Davout 
which  was  veiled  in  crape  and  inscribed  with  words  of 
abhorrence.  Do  these  portraits  still  exist  ? 

Full  light  is  thrown  on  the  character  of  Davout, 
that  indulgent  father  to  his  soldiers,  that  ruthless  tyrant 
to  his  officers  and  to  the  conquered  peoples.  After 
Leipsic  the  author  was  shut  up  in  Hamburg  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  At  last,  on  9 May,  at  dawn,  white 
flags  appear  planted  along  the  besiegers’  lines.  The 
besieged,  who  had  discounted  every  catastrophe  save  the 
Bourbons,  at  once  shoot  down  these  “ loques  blanches,” 
thinking  they  were  meant  as  a ruse.  But,  lo  ! fresh 
white  flags  are  erected  out  of  range ! This  looks 
serious.  Suppose  it  were  all  genuine  ! To  shoot  at 
the  national  flag  “ nYtait  peut-etre  pas  fort  sage.”  At 
midnight  the  Marshal  summons  a council  of  war  and 
announces  the  abdication.  Thiebault  voices  the  general 
submission.  Let  us  haste  to  draw  up  a loyal  address 
to  our  King  and  send  it  off  at  once.  But  who  shall 
be  the  lucky  man  to  carry  it?  At  last  that  is  settled, 
and  we  rush  to  our  quarters  to  pack  up  for  Paris,  where 
we  are  dying  to  welcome  our  dear  Louis  le  Bien-desir6. 
Not  so  the  Baron,  who  had  to  wait  to  settle  with  the 
royal  commissary,  and  whose  unkind  fate  it  was,  as  he 
laments,  to  greet  rising  suns  always  either  too  early  or 
too  late. 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  his  career.  What  re- 
mains is  rather  of  the  nature  of  confessions,  often 
pathetically  ingenuous  and  always  characteristic — 
confessions  wrung  from  mortified  vanity  by  the 
rage  and  disappointment  of  a baffled  trimmer,  too 
clumsy,  too  timid,  too  scrupulous  to  compete  in  the 
first  ranks  of  treason  and  villainy.  Loathing  the 
Bourbons,  he  yet  pays  his  court,  but  in  vain,  and  tries 
to  attach  himself  to  the  Due  d’Orl^ans.  On  Napoleon’s 
return,  after  much  vacillation,  at  the  eleventh  hour  he 
declares  for  the  wrong  side,  and  on  19  March  takes 
command  of  the  ragged  volontaires  royaux  at  Charenton, 
and  seriously  meant,  he  says,  to  fire  on  his  old  master 


if  he  came  that  way.  However,  the  Giant  entered 
Paris  by  another  road,  and  next  day  the  Baron  closed 
his  inglorious  twenty-four  hours’  campaign,  and  scuttled 
back  home  in  a pretty  state  of  mind,  disdaining,  how- 
eyer — for  he  was  a bravely  angry  fellow— to  take  off 
his  white  cockade  till  he  got  indoors.  Yet  the  same 
night  found  him  at  the  Tuileries.  “ Je  crus,”  says  the 
late  champion  of  Legitimacy,  “ assister  a la  resurrection 
du  Christ.”  But  how  if  this  risen  life  of  his  god  should 
prove  transitory  ? Clearly  the  Giant  was  getting  weak 
on  his  legs— might  tumble  down,  or  be  haled  off  again 
to  prison.  Instead  of  going  out  to  fight  such  little 
Davids  as  Wellington  and  Blucher— mere  “ heros  de 
bricole  et  de  hasard,”  it  seems— here  he  dallies  in  Paris, 
issuing  stupid  decrees,  and  dressing  up  like  a stage 
Nero  or  Nebuchadnezzar  for  his  precious  Champ  de 
Mai  fetes.  What  the  Giant  said  of  the  Bourbons  looks 
painfully  true  of  himself — he  has  returned,  having  learnt 
nothing,  forgotten  nothing.  Let  us  dissemble.  Let  us 
wait.  And  now  who  should  call  but  plausible  M.  Maret, 
who  persuades  us  to  write  those  fatal,  accursed, 
irrevocable  letters  of  loyal  submission  to  Napoleon 
and  to  the  detested  Davout  ; and  that,  alas  ! all  in 
vain,  for  the  ungrateful  Giant  will  not  even  re- 
consider his  “inique”  refusal  of  the  Order  of  the 
Iron  Crown.  Well,  let  us  keep  quiet  and  hope 
the  letters  are  burnt.  At  last,  at  the  eleventh  hour — 
always  the  eleventh  hour — on  15  June  the  General 
decided  to  accept  a command,  and  on  the  20th  was  just 
going  to  begin  his  campaign,  when,  lo  ! the  news  of 
Waterloo.  Once  more  the  loathed  Bourbons — under 
whom,  however,  he  is  settling  down  to  a snugcommandat 
Dijon,  when  the  ransacked  archives  disgorge  those  fatal, 
unburnt,  damning  letters,  and  the  poor  Baron  has  to 
yield  the  stage  to  craftier,  warier,  yet  not  better  men, 
and  fades  out  of  mortal  sight  unnoticed  and  unpitied, 
save  by  this  new  generation  of  ours  to  whom  he  now 
appeals  for  sympathy  with  his  errors  and  his  wrongs — 
and  that  surely  not  wholly  in  vain.  For  there  is  some- 
thing fine  and  dignified  about  this  good  soldier,  even  in 
his  soured  old  age.  His  faults  were  those  of  his  class 
and  his  times,  and  in  many  ways  he  rose  superior  to 
both.  He  loved  his  country  and  loved  to  do  it  good  ; 
he  hated  the  hostile  nations,  but  hated  to  do  them  harm. 
A brave,  skilful,  zealous  captain  this  ; educated  above 
the  level  of  his  fellows,  humanized  beyond  the  common 
wont  by  domestic  affections  of  romantic  intensity  ; an 
honest  fellow  enough  in  the  main,  bungling  sadly  and 
failing  very  dismally  when  dragged  along  by  the  rush  of 
competition  into  the  arena  of  intrigue  and  treachery, 
where  to  fail  like  a Thiebault  is  better  than  to  succeed 
like  a Fouch^. 

But  he  wrote  under  Louis  Philippe.  He  wrote  at 
a moment  when  romantic  invention  and  patriotic  men- 
dacity were  the  graces  of  the  popular  French  historian. 
Thus  his  pages  are  sullied  by  deformities  of  thought 
and  opinion  which  cannot  bear  the  light  of  to- 
day. He  accepts  stories  on  the  flimsiest  evidence, 
such  as  that  of  Bernadotte’s  negotiations  with  Davout 
(through  a certain  glorified  pieman)  for  supplanting 
the  Emperor.  Or  that  about  Davout’s  message  to 
Napoleon  threatening  to  come  and  kill  him  with  his  own 
hand  if  he  did  not  abdicate.  A little  medical  knowledge 
disposes  of  his  story — as  of  most  poisoning  stories — 
of  how  Napoleon  made  Gassicourt  enclose  for  him  in  a 
ring  a rapid  poison  ready  for  Waterloo,  how  he  took  it, 
and,  of  course,  the  emetics  too,  and  how  he  died  at  St. 
Helena  from  the  effects,  as  his  ulcerated  stomach  clearly 
proved.  But  worse  than  credulity  is  his  besotted  pre- 
judice and  insane  injustice.  From  first  to  last  there  is  no 
single  word  of  appreciation  for  foreigners,  however  good 
or  great.  Their  calamities  are  crimes  ; whereas  French 
crimes  are  calamities — the  work  of  careless  gods  who 
somehow  did  not  know  their  own  business.  “ Napoleon 
avait  lasse  la  fortune  et  les  dieux,”  that  is  why  “ les 
allies  de  Belz&buth  et  les  Bourbons”  were  too  many  for 
him.  The  comical  fiction  of  the  “ guet-apens  du 
‘ Bell^rophon  ’ ” is  not  omitted.  He  winds  up  a long 
tirade  against  England — the  old  rubbish  about  hired 
assassins,  forged  coin  and  assignats,  Greek  fife,  &c.— 
thus:  “ profitant  d’un  vent  de  nord-ouest  ils  avaient 
lach£  contre  notre  flottille,  et  dirig6  contre  nos  cotes, 
une  quantite  de  barques  sur  lesquelles  brfilait  de 
l’arsenic.  ” As  for  the  Bourbons,  they  are  simply  “ les 
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amis  des  Cosaques.”  They  preferred  to  surrender  the 
splendid  lie  de  France  rather  than  the  paltry  lie  de 
Bourbon  merely  because  they  hated  the  very  name  of 
France.  They  were  “ frightened  at  the  bigness  of 
France”:  that  is  why  in  1814  they  conspired  with  the 
allies  to  “ dismember”  it,  whereas  Napoleon’s  object  in 
“ resuming  the  French  conquests  ” was  simply  “ rdtablir 
1’equilibre  politique  en  Europe.”  Neither  Louis  XVI. 
nor  Charles  X.  was  the  father  of  his  children.  How- 
j ever,  on  the  other  hand,  he  relates  without  one  word 
of  reprehension  how  Napoleon  seduced  his  step- 
daughter and  sister-in-law,  Hortense,  when  a school- 
girl. The  Terror  was  entirely  inspired  and  directed 
from  Cologne  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  concert  with  his  agent 
Robespierre,  as  is  proved  by  his  afterwards  pensioning 
the  sister  of  his  tool.  “ D' on  il  resulte  qu’etre  du  parti 
I de  la  Restauration,  c’est  epouser  tous  les  crimes  de  ce 
parti ’’—the  Terrors  Red  and  White  included.  Yet  our 
patriot  served  both  Restorations — till  found  out.  But 
he  wrote  in  1837. 

An  abridged  translation  of  the  whole  work  has  already 
appeared  by  the  translator  of  Marbot’s  Memoirs,  and 
will  doubtless  attain  equal  popularity.  Five  large 
volumes  being  too  much  for  the  patience  of  the  popular 
reader,  the  work  has  been  condensed  to  about  one-third 
of  its  bulk.  Much  of  the  charm  of  the  original  has,  of 
course,  evaporated  in  the  process,  for  the  Baron’s 
prolixity  is  always  so  characteristic  that  every  page, 
however  prosy  and  sententious,  seems  somehow  neces- 
sary to  the  general  effect.  Some  omissions  we  cannot 
but  regret,  while  certain  trivial  reminiscences,  especially 
in  the  first  chapter,  have  been  too  indulgently  spared. 
In  dealing  with  the  last  three  volumes  Mr.  Butler’s 
rule  is  to  retain  only  those  passages  which  refer  to 
Napoleon’s  career  and  to  the  Peninsular  War.  The 
abridgment  is  in  no  sense  a substitute  for  the  original  ; 
it  is  quite  a different  book,  but  a most  instructive  and 
entertaining  one.  The  translation,  though  not  always 
elegant  or  idiomatic  English,  is  faithful  and  quite  close 
enough.  There  is  an  index,  but  no  table  of  contents, 
and  the  pages  should  certainly  have  been  headed  by 
dates.  The  preface  is  most  inadequate  and  disappoint- 
ing ; indeed,  the  average  reader  is  left  to  wonder  who 
Thiebault’s  parents  were,  and  how  he  came  to  be  born 
at  Berlin. 

STEVENSON’S  LAST  POEMS. 

■“  Songs  of  Travel,  and  other  Verses.”  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  London  : Chatto  & Windus. 
1896. 

PREMONITION  of  death  seems  to  have  haunted 
Stevenson  in  much  of  this  posthumous  volume  of 
verse.  The  happiest  things  in  it  are  perhaps  the 
lightest ; but  where  the  thought  is  grave  it  is  patheti- 
cally sad,  filled  with  wistful  longing  for  old  days  and 
with  a troubled  sense  of  the  frailty  of  life.  It  may  be 
owing  to  the  oppression  of  such  moods  that  the  author’s 
happy  vivacity  seems  somewhat  dulled,  and  that  his 
style  at  times  fails  him.  Or  rather,  the  real  defects  of 
his  style  are  more  evident  than  usual.  For,  with  all 
his  brilliance  and  accomplishment,  Stevenson  never 
possessed  a style,  certainly  not  a poetic  style,  which 
could  rank  with  that  of  the  finest  masters.  His  in- 
curable habit  was  to  use  language  disproportionate  to 
his  matter,  words  raised  to  just  one  power  too  high,  to 
borrow  a phrase  from  mathematics.  It  was  so  adroitly 
done  that  no  one  could  call  his  style  inflated  ; but  there 
was  always  missing  the  sense  of  reserve,  of  power 
waived.  And  poetry  exposes  such  a defect  far  more 
readily  than  prose.  Tennyson’s  writing  was  always 
liable  to  similar  weakness  ; and  it  is  strange  how  close 
to  Tennyson  is  Stevenson,  when  each  of  them  is  writing 
■badly,  or  at  least  not  finely. 

“ Last,  the  Forth 

Wheels  ample  waters  set  with  sacred  isles, 

And  populous  Fife  smokes  with  a score  of  towns.” 
How  close  an  echo  of  Tennyson  is  this  ! Here,  again, 
are  some  very  characteristic  lines  which  no  one  shall 
persuade  us  are  good  writing  : — 

“ I thrilled  to  feel  her  influence  near, 

I struck  my  flag  at  sight. 

Her  starry  silence  smote  my  ear 
Like  sudden  drums  at  night. 


“ I ran  as,  at  the  cannon’s  roar, 

The  troops  the  ramparts  man — ■ 

As  in  the  holy  house  of  yore 
The  willing  Eli  ran.” 

These  illustrate  well  enough  Stevenson’s  faults  ; but 
even  here  there  is  something  of  the  quality  that  makes 
him  so  attractive  an  author,  something  of  that  gusto  of 
phrase  by  which  a man  communicates  his  own  enjoy- 
ment in  writing  to  his  readers.  This  is  best  felt,  perhaps, 
in  “The  Woodman,”  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume;  a 
poem  describing  the  battle  with  the  Samoan  forest,  of 
which  the  Letters  told  so  much.  After  a very  vivid 
description  of  the  impenetrable  trees  in 

“ The  glory  of  their  silentness,” 
the  poem  runs  into  a rather  long-drawn  strain  of  moral- 
izing on  the  universal  war  of  life,  in  the  Stevensonian 
manner  : there  is  too  much  of  it,  but  it  contains  many 
happy  lines.  What  attracts  one,  however,  in  these 
“Songs  of  Travel”  is  less  their  art  than  the  brave 
spirit,  the  tenderness,  the  affection  for  old  friends  and 
old  haunts,  which  are  felt  through  all  of  them.  There 
is  much  charm  in  poems  like  the  one  beginning  “ I 
knew  a silver  head  was  bright  beyond  compare  ” : and 
some  of  the  occasional  verses  (reminding  one  of  the 
delightful  compliments  that  Landor  loved  to  put  into 
rhyme),  like  those  “ To  an  Island  Princess,”  are  the 
most  successful  in  the  book. 

BUDDHISM— NOT  ESOTERIC. 

“ Buddhism : its  History  and  Literature.”  By  Pro- 
fessor T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1896. 

THERE  are  few  stories  more  pathetic,  in  all  the  hero 
tales  of  scholarship,  than  the  unselfish  and  per- 
tinacious way  in  which  Professor  Rhys  Davids  has  done 
battle  against  the  devil  and  the  world,  on  behalf  of  a 
true  knowledge  of  Buddhism.  He  found  our  country- 
men not  only  amazingly  ignorant  of  the  subject,  but 
blankly  indifferent  to  it.  He  flung  himself  with  all  the 
fury  of  a fanatic  upon  our  misconceptions,  he  sounded 
Buddhist  gongs  at  our  gates,  and  mouthed  strange 
terms  into  our  ears  ; but  wre  heeded  him  little  and  sup- 
ported him  not  at  all,  until  some  copper-coloured  Asiatic 
monarch  supplied  him  with  depreciated  rupees,  and  a 
ragged  army  of  rusty-gowned  scholars  were  slowly 
sworn  in  as  a forlorn  hope.  Then  the  Pali  Text  Society 
was  founded,  and  at  last  Oxford  and  Cambridge  gave  a 
none  too  generous  recognition  of  the  work  ; and  now,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  we  cannot  choose  but  hear  what  we 
ought  to  have  known  for  at  least  a century — the  true 
story  of  Buddhism  as  it  is.  But  even  to  this  day  the 
gallant  scholar  is  but  scantily  furnished  forth,  with 
those  musky  Venetian  blind-like  MSS.  wherein  his  soul 
delights  ; and  he  still  needs  the  wherewithal  to  turn 
their  contents  into  print,  paper,  and  palpable  English. 
The  Americans  themselves  take  more  notice  of  this 
single-eyed  enthusiast,  and  lend  a readier  ear  to  him, 
than  do  the  Buddhist-owning  English.  With  an  un- 
willing mind,  and  not  without  some  pardonable  tart- 
ness, the  Professor  has  turned  aside  for  an  hour  or  two 
to  tell  ordinary  people  how  far  the  great  investigation 
has  been  carried  and  what  basketfuls  of  real  Buddhism 
have  been  brought  westward.  Nearly  half  of  the  chief 
quarry  has  been  carried  out,  and  it  will  soon  be  as 
impossible  for  inferior  poets  and  amateur  philo- 
sophists  to  impose  upon  the  vulgar  in  these  matters 
as  it  is  for  such  persons  to  pass  themselves  off  as 
chemists  or  dentists.  But  this  is  not  the  only  mark 
that  is  being  aimed  at.  The  indefatigable  librarian  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  in- 
struction of  white  men  alone.  He  means  to  teach  the 
sable,  bronzed,  cream  or  coffee-coloured  disciples  to 
clear  their  ancient  well-heads  with  modern  tools,  and 
to  filter  the  waters  from  local  and  late  rubbish.  Indeed, 
the  yellow  cloak  peeps  out  from  beneath  the  Professor’s 
frock-coat  even  while  he  stands  before  a delighted 
audience  of  Occidentals.  But  candour  compels  Us  to 
admit  that  this  book,  good  as  it  is,  is  not  without 
faults.  Why  must  we  have  “ Dharma  ” on  one  page 
and  “Dhamma”  on  the  next,  “ Gautama  ” on  p.  141 
and  “Gotama”  on  p.  87,  and  so  on?  And  then  it 
seems  very  doubtful  what  was  the  original  Buddhist 
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thesis.  Was  the  founder  a kind  of  Heraclitus,  or  Zeno, 
or  an  early  Schopenhauer,  an  old-world  Lewis,  or  a lean 
and  lotus-eating  Herbert  Spencer  ? 

After  all,  then,  Gotama  was  not  a great  prince  ; “he 
was  a squire’s  son.”  To  sit  under  a Bo-tree  was  an  early 
way  of  going  to  Oxford.  He  was  not  a strong  ascetic  for 
very  long.  He  went  home  to  Mrs.  Gotama,  repudiated 
again  and  again  all  the  hanky-panky  of  the  esoteric 
mystery-mongers,  and  died  in  the  odour  of  cheerfulness 
and  roast  pork.  Stripped  of  all  its  accretions,  illustra- 
tions, and  corollaries,  his  teaching  resolves  itself  into 
three  great  principles,  of  which  the  first  is  Imperma- 
nence. Whatsoever  is  compounded  is  discerptible,  as 
Bishop  Butler  would  say  ; but  this  man  adds  that  gods 
and  worlds  and  souls  and  bodies  and  states  of  men  are 
all  discerptible,  and  that  all  things  imaginable  also  pass, 
nunquam  in  eodem  statu  permanent.  If,  then,  we  hold 
the  delusion  of  individuality,  we  build  upon  the  pseudo- 
permanent, and  come  to  sorrow  and  folly  ; we  take  our 
prison  for  our  home  ; we  become  the  froth  on  the  uni- 
versal millstream.  We  must  sink  into  the  stream,  and 
the  elements  of  us  be  swirled  together  again  in  some 
new  bubble,  until  we  become  so  divinely  fluid  we  can  no 
longer  cohere,  and  thus  we  lose  ourselves  in  nobody 
knows  what.  In  the  meantime  there  is  the  eightfold 
path  of  platitude  to  tread,  and  there  are  ten  fetters  to 
break,  of  which  the  first  is  the  arch  heresy  of  cogito, 
ergo  sum , and  the  last  is  ignorance  ; and  then  as  a 
reward  for  all  our  struggles  out  we  may  go  “ like  a 
pop  o’  wind  ” from  this  ridiculous  life  of  defeat, 
tears,  aspirations  and  becoming.  It  is  the  simplest 
gospel  in  the  world,  and  therefore  the  most  easily 
accepted  and  the  most  readily  corrupted.  It  is  the 
natural-  reflection  of  the  beaten  peoples,  sick  and  sore 
at  heart  ; and  it  probably  won  its  way  because  of  its 
very  yielding,  passive,  and  water}7  nature.  As  for  the 
delicate  and  exquisite  poetry  Professor  Davids  talks 
about,  we  probably  have  specimens  in  Mr.  Robert 
Chalmers’s  most  interesting  translations  of  the  Jataka, 
of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens  : — - 

“ A happy  life  was  mine  till  that  fell  she — 

That  worrying  tiresome  pitcher  styled  my  wife — ■ 
Set  me  to  run  the  errands  of  her  whims.” 

“ Our  throats  are  tired,  our  mouths  are  sore  ; 

The  sea  refilleth  evermore.” 

No  doubt  the  thirty  Graces  are  graceful  enough  ; and 
we  are  promised  that  a number  of  priceless  dialogues 
will  some  day  be  among  those  books  without  which  no 
library  is  complete  ; but  in  the  meantime  most  of  us 
grovel  so  far  below  Arahatship  that  we  can  see  more 
to  admire  in  the  literary  work  of  the  Professor  than  in 
the  faith  which  he  elucidates.  For  one  other  thing 
more  our  thanks  are  due  to  him.  He  deals  faithfully 
with  the  author  of  “ Esoteric  Buddhism,”  a book  which 
he  assures  us  is  not  esoteric  and  certainly  not  Buddhism, 
but  a bit  of  mere  Yoga  talk  “which  is  perfectly  acces- 
sible to  all  the  world.”  Poor  Mr.  Sinnett  ! 

A COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH  POTTERY. 

“ Old  English  Pottery.  Collected  and  Catalogued  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Freeth,  with  Description  and 
Illustration  of  each  Object.”  London:  Morgan, 
Thompson,  & Jamieson.  1896. 

' j ''HE  edition  of  this  book  before  us  is  strictly  limited, 
-L  we  read,  to  100  copies.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
imagine  a catalogue  more  sumptuous  in  its  presenta- 
tion, or  more  calculated  to  arouse  interest,  and  we  fear 
we  must  add  covetous  desire,  in  the  mind  of  any  true 
connoisseur  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  come  across  it. 
Close  upon  400  specimens  of  English  pottery  are  here 
catalogued,  and  by  the  aid  of  photography  admirably 
illustrated  for  us  ; and  there  is  not  one  example  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  perfect  condition  and  excellently 
representative  of  its  kind.  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  Sunderland  ware  ; 
various  kinds  of  jugs,  including  a singularly  rich  collec- 
tion of  the  famous  and  entertaining  “Toby  Fillpot  ” 
jugs  ; and,  lastly,  some  rich  examples  of  old  English 
Delft  plates  : of  these  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeth’s  cabinet 
consists,  and  our  mouths  water  as  we  turn  over  this 
valuable  record  of  its  treasures.  Each  division  of  the 
book  is  preceded  by  a short  historical  and  explanatory 


notice  of  the  particular  style  of  pottery  which  it  deals  with ; 
an  excellent  plan,  well  carried  out,  which  adds  much 
to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  volume.  Indeed,  there 
is  only  one  little  complaint  we  have  to  make — we  could 
have  wished  that  each  illustration  had  been  numbered 
to  correspond  with  the  description  in  the  catalogue  : it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  have  done  this,  and  assuredly 
it  would  have  added  to  the  reader’s  comfort  and  cer- 
tainty. But,  after  all,  the  omission  is  a trivial  one, 
which  each  possessor  of  the  book  with  an  hour’s 
trouble  can  make  good  for  himself. 

There  are  some  people  in  the  world  who  affect  a cer- 
tain seriousness,  we  should  call  it  a certain  over  or 
insane  seriousness,  in  life,  which  compels  them  to 
assume  some  contempt  for  those  of  us  who  are  col- 
lectors— collectors,  say,  of  specimens  of  the  minor  arts, 
or  of  natural  history — spending  money  and  time  to 
gather  these  discriminatingly  into  our  cabinets,  and 
experiencing  the  keenest  delight  in  the  sense  of  our 
possession  of  them  here  in  their  ordered  arrangement, 
verily  gloating  over  their  curiosity  or  beauty.  The 
practical  man  is  apt  to  call  this  fancy  but  a foolish 
waste  of  time  and  means  ; the  superior  person 
with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  eternities,  or  desirous 
at  least  that  we  should  suppose  it  so  fixed,  rates 
us  for  our  triviality.  So  strongly  do  these  cri- 
ticisms weigh  with  the  world,  that  many  a man 
hides  his  hobby  away,  and  if  by  ill  luck  it  chance 
to  be  exposed,  trembles  and  blushes  with  as  deplo- 
rable a nervousness  as  if  he  had  been  detected  in 
some  shame.  Nay,  if,  plucking  up  courage,  he  ventures 
to  make  some  stand  for  himself,  the  poor  soul  is  at  a 
shift  to  allege  this  or  that  fine  reason,  philosophical, 
scientific,  social,  or  what  not,  whereby  to  justify  him- 
self— such  poltroons  and  hypocrites  are  most  of  us, 
when  our  neighbour  is  for  turning  us  into  game.  True, 
collectors  ofttimes  make  fools  of  themselves  and  de- 
teriorate ; but  that,  alas  ! is  a fate  which  they  share  with 
the  most  earnest  of  their  fellows,  spiritual  and  practical. 
After  all,  small  and  great,  important  and  trivial,  are 
dangerous  terms  to  play  with  in  this  vast,  inextricable 
world  ; and  the  subtle  pleasure  which  comes  to  a man 
from  the  possession  and  contemplative  study  of  his  bit 
of  bric-a-brac , his  rarity  in  art  or  nature,  his  systematized 
and  jealously  guarded  cabinet  of  curiosities,  is  human 
and  genuine  enough  to  need  no  extraneous  justification 
for  its  indulgence.  Our  philosophic  friends  can  no 
doubt  discover  the  fundamental  basis  of  this  pleasure, 
its  legitimate  and  honourable  position  in  the  scheme  of 
things  ; and  this  may  establish  us,  when  we  are  assailed 
by  doubts,  or  desire  to  publish  an  apologia.  Meantime 
for  ourselves  we  are  content  with  the  practical  experience 
that  collectors  and  their  collections  are  amongst  the 
most  fascinating  of  entertainments  in  the  day’s  journey — 
and  so,  good  luck  to  them  ! 

IN  DISPRAISE  OF  HYMNS. 

“The  Treasury  of  Hymns.”  Selected  and  edited  by 
W.  Garrett  Horder.  London  : Elliot  Stock.  1896. 

rT"'HIS  is  a collection  of  a thousand  and  forty-two 
hymns  by  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  writers, 
and  is  evidence  enough  of  the  immense  popularity  of 
the  religious  ballad.  It  will  excite  no  dismay  or  sur- 
prise in  most  folk  who  behold  it ; and  yet  how  surprising 
it  really  is,  that  religious  emotion  should  express  itself 
no  better  than  in  miles  of  doggerel  ballads.  Hymns 
began  with  the  Arians  ; they  have  flourished  almost 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  health  of  the  Church,  and 
they  have  particularly  abounded  in  the  decadent  and 
unpoetic  periods  of  thought.  Saints  like  Anatolius, 
Clement,  Ambrose,  Hilary,  and  Augustine  are,  it  is 
true,  the  fathers  of  hymn-writing,  and  both  they  and 
many  writers  since  have  summed  up  their  deepest 
feelings  in  lofty,  severe,  and  restrained  verse,  and 
some  of  these  noble  poems  have  survived  and  been 
interpreted  for  English  people  by  Chandler,  Neale, 
and  others  ; but,  unfortunately,  the  vision  of  spiritual 
things,  which  struck  great  saints  all  but  silent  in  the 
face  of  great  mysteries,  has  been  denied  to  the  voluble 
and  gushing  grocers  who  now  retail  false  senti- 
ment in  halting  verses.  If  we  take  a single  verse  of 
an  ancient  hymn  and  examine  it  by  the  side  of  a modern 
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verse,  fwe  shall  immediately  discover  the  root  reason 
for  the  vapidness  of  modern  jingle.  Let  us  place 
together  a verse  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  one  by  Mr. 
Bubier  : — 


“ Splendor  Paternse  glorise 

De  luce  lucem  proferens, 
Lux  lucis  et  fons  luminis, 

Dies  diem  illuminans.” 


“ I would  commune  with 
Thee,  my  God — 

E’en  to  Thy  seat  I come  ; 

I leave  my  joys,  I leave  my 
sins, 

And  seek  in  Thee  my 
home.” 

The  one  author  has  forgotten  himself.  He  does  not 
even  remember  that  he  is  weary  or  a wastrel,  or  has 
lost  angel  faces  or  anything  of  the  sort : he  does  not 
descant  upon  his  diseases.  He  does  not  congratulate 
himself,  like  Phcebe  Cary,  that  he  is  “nearer  home,” 
or  “beat  the  void”  with  Eliza  Scudder  s restless 
pinion,”  or  with  Monsell  assure  the  Almighty  that  he 
bears  Him  in -mind,  or  with  Faber  wish  to  have  no 
wishes  left,  or- with  the  little  Halls  chirrup  “ Pm  thy 
little  birdie,”  or  remind  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  excited 
Mr.  Bonar  did,  that  he  needed  calming,  or  with  Mr.  J. 
Sharp  explain  “I  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  I may 
start,  Away  from  Thee,”  or  with  smug  Thomas  Horn- 
blower  Gill  sing  “ My  God  ! I do  not  flee  from  Thee.” 
St.  Ambrose  would  have  regarded  it  as  profane  to  perk 
his  personality  into  the  inaccessible  light.  There  is  no 
personal  element  at  all  in  his  deep  and  passionate  lines. 
We  are  on  a lower  level  the  moment  the  personal 
element  comes  in,  even  when  it  is  introduced  by  a 
master  singer,  even  when  it  is  as  delicately  introduced 
as  in  the  fine  lines  “ Quserens  me  sedisti  lassus,”  or 
in  Cowper’s  “Sometimes  a light  surprises.”  In  Mr. 
Bubier’s  vulgar  verses  we  have  every  imaginable 
hymn-vice  concentrated — impertinence,  inexact  use  of 
language,  baldness,  unreality,  irreverence,  lack  of  the 
musical  sense.  It  is  a far  cry  from  Heaven  to  Peck- 
ham,  Mr.  Bubier’s  real  home. 

No  doubt  there  are  a few  hymns  which  are  also  noble 
poems,  and  Mr.  Horder  has  thrust  into  his  volume,  to 
plump  it  out,  some  noble  poems  which  are  in  no  sense 
hymns  ; but  to  get  a synoptical  view  of  what  is  false, 
mawkish,  profane,  and  illegitimate,  a modern  hymnal 
is  the  best  coign  of  vantage.  It  is,  indeed,  an  index 
of  how  sharp-set,  and  how  starved,  the  religious 
appetite  must  be  that  it  will  endure  to  banquet  upon 
such  husks.  The  editor  of  the  present  collection,  how- 
ever, is  very  pleased  with  himself,  and  he  offers  his 
collection  hopefully  and  cheerfully  to  the  “ widely- 
spread  culture  of  our  day.”  If  that  sprawling  nebu- 
lous abstraction  were  healthy  and  well-knit  it  would 
be  anything  but  grateful.  How  can  any  one,  forsooth, 
but  a spiritual  surgeon  be  grateful  for  a swollen 
parcel  of  religious  dropsies  ? If  we  cannot  stay  the 
plague  of  hymns,  at  least  it  might  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  a severely  careful  authorized  hymn- 
book,  pruned  and  pared  relentlessly,  and  issued  by 
the  bench  of  bishops. 


TWO  MIDDLING  NOVELS. 

“Jerry  the  Dreamer.”  By  Will  Payne.  London: 
Chatto  & Windus.  1896. 

The  Enemies.”  By  E.  H.  Cooper.  Westminster  : 
Arch.  Constable.  1896. 

BOTH  these  novels  are  interesting,  and  the  differ- 
ences between  them  are  interesting  too — more 
Interesting,  perhaps.  The  themes  are  the  same — the 
growing  division  between  husband  and  wife  during  the 
first  year  of  marriage  ; and  in  both  cases  the  themes 
are  squarely  treated  : the  husbands  and  wives  are  well 
intentioned  and  attached  to  each  other,  the  breach 
between  them  widens  without  any  weakening  assistance 
from  the  base  plots  of  an  unfairly  powerful  outsider, 
and  there  is  no  railway  accident.  Jerry,  a poor  jour- 
nalist, unpleasantly  engrossed  in  his  work  and  with 
no  social  position,  runs  away  with  the  daughter  of  a 
swell  judge.  Hamilton,  the  hero  of  “The  Enemies,” 
an  important  man  in  the  political  world,  marries  an 
ignorant  child  out  of  the  nursery,  and,  as  he  cannot 
carry  his  wife  with  him  in  his  career,  she  is  left  a good 
deal  behind  to  the  attentions  of  a scamp,  who, 
by  the  way,  might  have  been  less  of  a scamp  with 


advantage  to  the  problem.  In  this  case  the  hus- 
band’s absence  is  partly  accountable  for  the  catas- 
trophe ; in  the  other,  husband  and  wife  drift 
apart  in  the  close  confinement  of  their  little  flat, 
which  makes  the  situation  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
Mr.  Cooper’s  work  is  a good  example  of  a type  of 
novel  with  which  we  are  very  familiar  in  England  ; Mr. 
Payne’s  is  something  much  rarer,  at  any  rate  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is  modern,  his  method  is  dis- 
tinctly un-English,  continental;  though  it  might  be  mis- 
leading to  say  in  so  many  words  that  this  particular 
presentation  of  a Chicago  street,  in  “Jerry  the  Dreamer,” 
points  to  Zola,  or  that  piece  of  unexplained  realism 
demonstrates  that  the  author  has  read  Flaubert,  or  the 
other  sentence  of  observed  psychology  shows  an  admi- 
ration of  Tolstoi.  The  difference  between  the  two 
authors  may,  perhaps,  be  suggested  by  remarking  that 
Mr.  Payne  might  conceivably  talk  of  his  writing  as 
Art  ; while  we  hardly  fancy  Mr.  Cooper  committing 
himself  so  far— he  is  a man  of  the  world.  To  begin 
with,  Mr.  Cooper  works  de  haut  en  has ; he  is  superior 
to  his  characters  ; he  handles  them  with  a smile,  or  a 
frown,  or  a pious  shake  of  his  head  at  the  Fates  who, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  my  dear  friends,  are  masters 
of  us  all. 

Mr.  Will  Payne  is  more  earnest.  His  characters 
are  not  his  possessions  to  handle  with  any  show  of 
scorn  or  regard  ; he  leaves  them  alone,  surrounds  them 
with  no  intellectual  or  moral  atmosphere  of  his  own. 
His  philosophical  superiority  goes  no  further  than  the 
insertion  once  or  twice  of  “ womanlike  ” she  thought 
something  or  other,  or  “as  is  commonly  the  case  at 
twenty,”  and  his  self-suppression  may  be  gauged  by 
the  fact  that  even  such  rare  scraps  of  generalization 
strike  one  as  out  of  place.  The  Englishman  has  no 
preoccupation  of  this  kind.  When  he  wishes  to  tell 
us  that  his  scamp,  Trevor,  is  vicious,  he  launches 
out  into  a sermon  on  vice,  beginning,  as  a tolerant 
man  of  the  world,  with  a weakness  for  the  open  and 
flagrant  dissipation  of  “ my  Lord  the  Earl  of  South- 
bank,”  continuing  with  no  simulated  horror  of  Mr. 
Trevor’s  meaner  indulgences,  and  ending  quite  frankly 
with  an  appeal  in  the  second  person  : — “ Picture  it  to 
yourself,  oh  happy  young  reader,”  &c.  ; and  it  is  tho- 
roughly in  keeping.  Purists  refuse  to  look  upon  such 
outbursts  in  the  right  light.  There  is  good  reason  to 
condemn  them  ; but  it  is  not  fair  to  speak  as  if  the 
author  inserted  them  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  lectur- 
ing ; they  are  a manner  of  presenting  character.  When 
we  have  read  Mr.  Cooper’s  three-page  sermon,  we  have 
not  only  had  a lesson  forced  down  our  throat,  which  the 
purist  may  resent,  but  we  have  also  a pretty  clear  notion 
of  what  this  Trevor  is  like,  or  at  any  rate  of  what  the  author 
wishes  us  to  see  of  Trevor.  He  does  not  allow  us  to 
sympathize  with  the  scamp  ; we  cannot  even  pity  him 
except  when  the  author  steps  down  and  points  out  that 
we  may.  The  scamp  is  held  tight  in  the  fingers  of  his 
master,  who  only  reveals  what  he  chooses  to  show. 
This  method  is  patently  weak  in  a crisis.  Trevor,  for 
instance,  has  the  child-wife  of  his  friend  in  his  arms  : 
“.  . . he  wanted  one  more  moment,  some  additional 
bit  of  daring,  of  apparent  encouragement ! . . . En- 
couragement ! . . . the  man  actually  thought  the  word 
and  looked  for  a sign  of  it ; so  astonishingly  impossible  is 
it  for  such  a person  to  measure  or  conceive  the  heights 
which  separate  him  from  innocence  ; it  was  the  criterion 
of  his  own  degradation— that  hope  of  encouragementfrom 
the  girl  lying  in  his  arms.”  This  is  singularly  unvivid, 
the  author  has  not  given  us  a scene  ; he  has  talked 
about  it.  True,  he  has  mentioned  the  horrid  word 
“encouragement,”  but  the  rest  is  told  us  from  the  out- 
side. Mr.  Cooper’s  indignation  achieves  very  little  ; if 
we  wanted  to  feel  to  the  full  the  meanness,  the  pitiable- 
ness of  the  situation,  we  should  have  to  set  to  and 
reconstruct  Trevor  in  our  imagination.  There  is  only 
one  way  of  writing  such  a scene,  and  Mr.  Cooper  has 
not  adopted  it  ; he  has  given  us  a puzzle,  not  a picture, 
an  abstraction,  something  intellectual.  We  may  beat 
the  air  a little  trying  to  realize  it,  but  we  pass  on  without 
being  adequately  horrified,  assured  thatTrevor  is  a scamp 
and  a coward.  Mr.  Will  Payne  would  at  any  rate 
have  attempted  the  correct  method  ; he  would  have  cut 
the  man’s  mind  in  two  and  shown  us  a section  of  his 
thoughts,  giving  us  every  notion  that  flashed  through 
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his  head.  We  should  then  have  realized  Trevor ; we 
should  have  shrunk  in  horror  from  the  paltry  misery 
of  his  position  ; we  should  have  been  horrified  more, 
but  we  should  have  condemned  him  less  carelessly, 
recognizing,  without  any  nudge  from  the  author,  that 
Trevor  belonged  to  our  common  humanity.  Mr. 
Payne’s  analysis  is  always  severer  than  Mr.  Cooper’s, 
and  this  closeness  of  analysis  equally  excludes  the 
possibility  of  a thoroughgoing  hero  and  a thorough- 
going villain.  Mr.  Cooper’s  hero,  Hamilton,  is  almost 
entirely  heroic  ; once  we  are  told  in  the  abstract 
that  he  was  not  altogether  blameless  (and  who  is  ? the 
author  queries)  in  the  matter  of  love  affairs  ; but  he  is 
always  presented  to  us  with  his  best  side  forward, 
stedfast,  generous,  courageous.  Mr.  Payne’s  merciless 
analysis  often  makes  us  more  ashamed  of  his  good  man 
Jerry  than  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  villain.  He  is  without  pity, 
he  sees  no  reason  to  eliminate  a mean  thought  or  under- 
line a noble  one.  Everything  that  passes  through 
Jerry’s  head  is  given  equal  importance  ; Jerry  is,  there- 
fore, always  interesting,  more  interesting  than  any 
person  an  author  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  calibre  would  be 
likely  to  present  with  his  method.  But  at  times  the 
want  of  selection,  the  want  of  purposeful  guiding  on 
the  author’s  part,  has  its  drawbacks.  For  instance, 
Jerry’s  innocent  egoism,  the  colossal  selfishness  of  a 
boy  who  is  yet  not  without  sentiment,  the  little  edges 
of  romance,  the  dreams  of  success  as  he  is  swept  on  by 
the  current  of  events,  all  these  things  are  laid  before 
us  by  the  impartial  author,  and  they  make  a tale  that 
is  too  persistently  shabby. 

Such  things  could  not  be  set  down  in  this  simple 
fashion  by  Mr.  Cooper.  He  would  be  prevented  by  his 
respect  for  good  form.  He  might  hint  at  them  in  a 
sermon,  or  treat  them  sarcastically,  as  a joke,  as  some- 
thing to  laugh  at.  Openly  to  represent  them  in  all 
seriousness  would  in  some  subtle  way  be  bad  form. 
Mr.  Cooper  has  not,  therefore,  the  same  difficulties  to 
contend  with  as  Mr.  Payne,  who  makes  his  picture 
desolate  and  joyless.  Certainly  egoism,  even  in 
an  inexperienced  boy,  and  day-dreams  have  their 
shabby  side,  and  we  should  feel  them  to  be 
shabby,  as  the  boy  does  himself,  at  times.  But  not 
always,  for  that  lessens  their  dramatic  value.  Even 
when  the  young  man  must  be  swimming  in  joy,  during 
the  early  love  scenes  with  Georgia,  we  do  not  swim 
with  him  ; there  is  no  graciousness  in  the  picture  ; we 
are  looking  on  at  something  rather  poor,  pitiable,  not 
a little  ridiculous.  The  impartial  realist  has  not  fallen 
in  love  with  his  subject  ; we  are  continually  stopping 
to  say  “ How  true  ! ” — we  are  engrossed  in  every  page  ; 
but  neither  the  beauty  nor  the  ugliness,  the  joy  nor  the 
misery,  of  which  he  is  the  spectator  has  the  power  to 
lay  hold  of  him  and  shake  him— his  heartstrings  respond 
to  no  note.  Not  that  we  wish  him  to  indulge  in  any 
of  Mr.  Cooper’s  philosophy  ; only  the  want  of  a guiding 
emotion  gives  to  many  of  his  incidents  the  meaningless 
reality  of  a disjointed  dream.  Jerry  is  healthy  ; and 
when  a healthy  man  meets  an  acquaintance  in  the  street 
or  looks  at  his  watch,  he  does  not  feel  as  if  he  were 
being  driven  about  in'  a nightmare,  and  we  do  not  quite 
see  why  we  should  feel  it  either,  nor  do  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Payne  meant  us  to  feel  it. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  psychology  is  reasonable,  satisfactory 
as  an  explanation  of  events,  but  nothing  more.  It 
serves  his  purpose  in  the  story  ; it  is  not  interesting 
in  itself.  We  feel  the  reasonable  mind  and  the 
guiding  hand  rather  than  the  observant  eye  fixed 
on  actualities.  Close  observation  is  Mr.  Payne’s 
strength,  and  he  studies  psychology  for  its  own 
sake,  not  merely  as  an  explanation  of  action  ; and  so 
he  sets  down  in  full  the  racing  thoughts  that  chase 
one  another  through  a man’s  head  when  he  is  at  a 
crisis,  great  or  small — the  extravagant,  inexplicable 
ideas  that  rise  and  disappear,  the  meaningless  flashes 
of  memory,  the  odd  claims  of  some  stupid  object  on  the 
table,  catching  the  mind  and  suspending  it  for  a moment 
in  the  tumult.  But  Mr.  Payne  is  apt  to  overdo  it ; selec- 
tion or  something  like  inspiration  is  needed  here  as 
elsewhere,  otherwise  the  thing  degenerates  into  a trick, 
a trick  which  anybody  may  attempt  who  cares  (though 
it  is  a kind  of  virtue  even  to  care),  since  the  day  when 
the  master  of  unreasoned  psychology  made  Anna  read 
the  names  of  the  shops  as  she  drove  past  them  on  her 


last  day.  Mr.  Payne’s  method,  too,  is  not  conducive 
to  characterization.  He  would  shrink  from  amusing 
caricature  (which,  is  the  Englishman’s  stand-by  for 
minor  personages)  as  something  unworthy  ; he  would 
not  care  to  sketch  in  an  eccentricity  such  as  Mr. 
Cooper’s  Lady  Hamilton,  however  entertaining  it  might 
be.  This  is  undoubtedly  a healthy  tone  to  take  ; but 
even  Georgia,  though  she  is  so  real  in  all  her  words 
and  thoughts,  does  not  strike  us  finally  as  having  a 
rounded  recognizable  personality.  She  is,  rather, 
Woman,  playing  her  woman’s  part  in  the  drama. 

Mr.  Will  Payne  is  certainly  a writer  who  commands 
attention,  and  that  is  a compliment  we  cannot  pay  to 
Mr.  Cooper.  “The  Enemies”  is  the  sort  of  novel  you 
might  read  through  without  knowing  exactly  what  you 
were  doing. 

AFTER  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES. 

“Man.”  By  Lilian  Quiller  Couch.  London:  J.  M. 
Dent  & Co.  1896. 

IT  is  quite  probable  that  when  Miss  Quiller  Couch 
has  conquered  her  mannerisms  she  may  achieve 
good  work  ; for  she  possesses  a fluent  style,  genuine 
sympathy  for  nature,  a pretty  touch  of  imagination,  and 
intense  feeling.  She  actually  realizes  her  own  crea- 
tions, believes  in  them,  and  cares  about  them ; they 
live  for  us  in  her  conviction.  Her  obvious  sincerity 
lends  a certain  air  of  distinction  to  matter  which  is 
imitative  both  in  thought  and  style.  These  cameos  of 
fiction — thirteen  stories  packed  into  154  small  pages — 
are  essentially  modern,  subtle,  cynical,  and  elusive ; 
the  crises  told  abruptly  or  indicated  by  dots,  the  cir- 
cumstances patiently  elaborated,  the  narrative  alter- 
nating from  dreamy  poetry  to  epigram  or  slang. 
The  method  has  lately  become  commonplace,  sug- 
gesting John  Oliver  Hobbes,  without  her  smartness, 
and  it  leads  the  unwary  over  dangerous  paths.  Miss 
Couch,  for  example,  has  been  betrayed  into  some 
terribly  cheap  turns  of  expression: — “The  girl  made 
no  answer,  but  her  heart  fluttered  fast  across  her  throat, 
and  she  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  upon  a tennis-ball,  for 
she  could  not  face  the  man.”  We  would  seriously 
counsel  Miss  Couch  to  find  a more  simple  and  straight- 
forward outlet  in  the  future  for  the  gifts  which  she 
undoubtedly  has  at  command. 

THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

American  Journal  of  Mathematics  (T.  Craig),  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 

Amyas  Egerton,  Cavalier  (M.  H.  Hervey),  J.  W.  Arrowsmith.  - 

Animals,  Art  Anatomy  of  (E.  E.  Thompson),  Macmillan,  30s. 

Archbishop  Magee,  The  Life  of,  2 vols.  (J.  C.  Macdonnell),  Isbister  & Co.,  225. 
Artist,  The  (October),  Constable  & Co.,  6d. 

As  It  Was  in  the  Beginning  (George  R.  Sims),  F.  V.  White  & Co. 

Asia,  Vol.  II.  (A.  H.  Keane),  Edward  Stanford,  15^. 

At  Agincourt  (G.  A.  Henty),  Blackie  & Son,  6s. 

Bacteriology,  4th  edition  (E.  M.  Crookshank),  H.  K.  Lewis,  21  s. 

Balkans,  The  (William  Miller),  Fisher  Unwin,  5s. 

Banks  and  Banking  (H.  T.  Easton),  Effingham  Wilson,  is. 

Because  of  the  Child  (Curtis  Yorke),  Jarrold  & Sons. 

Benj'amin’s  Sack  (Meta  C.  Scott),  Ward,  Lock  & Co.,  2s.  6 d. 

Bess  (Helen  Boulton),  Osgood  & Co.,  dr. 

Bimetallic  Primer,  A.  (H.  C.  Gibbs),  Effingham  Wilson,  is. 

Bookseller,  The  (October). 

Border  Essays  (Professor  Veitch),  Blackwoods,  4,?.  6d. 

Boundary  Question  between  British  Guayana  and  Venezuela,  The  (Rev.  Josi 
Strickland),  Philip  & Son,  icxy.  6 d. 

Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labour  (July). 

Buss,  F.  M.,  Leaves  from  the  Note-book  of  (G.  Toplis),  Macmillan,  3s.  6d. 

Cameos  from  English  History  (by  the  Author  of  “ The  Heir  of  Redcliffe  ”), 
Macmillan,  5s. 

Canada,  Confederation  Law  of  (G.  J.  Wheeler),  Eyre  & Spottiswoode,  42 s. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  An  Outline  of  the  Doctrines  of  (Chapman  & Hall),  5s. 

Cathedrals,  Abbeys,  and  Churches  of  England  and  Wales,  2 vols.  (Professor  T.  G»- 
Bonney),  Cassell  & Co.,  23s. 

Changeling  of  Brandlesome,  The  (Romas  White),  Innes  & Co. 

Child,  Wise  Man,  and  the  Devil,  The(C.  Kernahan),  James  Bowden,  2 s. 
Civilisation  of  Our  Day,  The  (James  Samuelson),  Sampson  Low  & Co. 

Countess  Helena  (Marion  Andrews),  Gardner,  Darton. 

Crown  and  Anchor  (J.  C.  Hutcheson),  F.  V.  White  & Co. 

Daughter  of  the  Fen,  A (J.  T.  Bealby),  Fisher  Unwin,  6s. 

Dead  Prior,  The  (C.  Dudley  Lampen),  Elliot  Stock. 

Don  Quixote,  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  (Thos.  Shelton),  David  Nutt. 

Dwarf’s  Chamber,  The  (Fergus  Hume),  Ward,  Lock  & Co.,  3^.  6d. 

English  Language,  a Brief  History  of  the  (O.  F.  Emerson),  Macmillan,  4 s.  6 d. 

Evil  and  Evolution  (by  the  Author  of  “ The  Social  Horizon”),  Macmillan,  3s.  6dl. 
Exercises  in  Analysis,  Parsing,  &c.,  Blackwoods,  6 d. 

First  Cruise  of  Three  Middies  (Fox  Russell),  Gardner,  Darton,  3s.  6d~ 

Forum,  The  (October). 

From  Batum  to  Baghdad  (W.  B.  Harris),  Blackwoods,  12s. 

From  Fag  to  Monitor  (Andrew  Home),  A.  & C.  Black,  5^. 

Gascoigne’s  Ghost  (G.  B.  Burgin),  Neville  & Beeman,  2 s. 

Girl’s  Loyalty,  A.  (F.  Armstrong).  Blackie  & Son,  5s. 

God’s  Winepress  (A.  Jinkinson),  Warne  & Co.,  3s.  6 d. 

Good  Luck  (L.  T.  Meade),  Nisbet  & Co.,  2.y.  6d. 

Green  Fire  (Fiona  Macleod),  A.  Constable  & Co.,  6s. 

His  Native  Wife  (Louis  Becke),  Fisher  Unwin,  2s. 

Human  Progress  (T.  S.  Blair),  Cornish  Brothers. 

In  the  Dragon’s  Mouth  (Mary  Macleod),  Gardner,  Darton. 

Indian  Buddhism,  Manual  of  (H.  Kern),  Karl  J.  Trubner.  , 

Inseparables,  The  (Chilton  Chalmers),  Digby  Long,  2s.  6 d.  i 

Jeremiah,  The  Double  Text  of  (A.  W.  Streane),  Deighton,  Bell  & Ccu 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  The  (October). 
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Johnson,  Dr.,  Boswell’s  Life  of  (A.  Birrell),  Constable  & Co.,  2 s. 

Kate  Carnegie  and  those  Ministers  (Ian  Maclaren),  Hodder  & Stoughton,  6s. 

Kate  Rayburn  (Constance  Cross),  Gardner,  Darton. 

Kings  of  the  Sea  (Hume  Nisbet),  F.  V.  White  & Co. 

Ladies’  Kennel  Journal  (August— September),  is.  • 

Lady  Levallion  (Geo.  Widdrington),  Henry  & Co.,  5s. 

Lays  and  Legends  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  (L.  Winser),  Elkin  Mathews,  5s. 

Left  on  the  Prairie,  M.  B.  Cox  (Noel  West),  Gardner,  Darton. 

Life  and  Letters  of  J.  G.  Lockhart,  The,  2 vols.  (Andrew  Lang),  J.  C.  Nimmo. 
Limitations  (E.  F.  Benson),  Innes  & Co.,  6s. 

Little  Larrikin,  The  (Ethel  Turner),  Ward,  Lock  & Co.,  3s.  6d. 

Log  of  a Privateersman,  The  (H.  Collingwood),  Blackie  & Son,  6s. 

Love  in  Homespun,  A (F.  Clifford  Smith),  William  Biggs,  Toronto. 

Lute  of  Apollo,  The  (C.  Harrison),  Innes  & Co.,  5s. 

Lyrics  of  a Life  (Rev.  W.  Ear6e),  Banks  & Co. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  Life  and  Works  of,  Vol.  I,  Longmans,  6s. 

Martin  Hewett,  Adventures  of,  Third  Series  (A.  Morrison),  Ward,  Lock  & Co.,  5s. 
Monist,  The  (October). 

Mrs.  Cliff* s Yacht  (F.  R.  Stockton),  Cassell  & Co.,  6s/ 

Naval  Policy  (G.  W.  Stevens),  Methuen  & Co.,  6s. 

New  South  Wales  (F.  Hutchinson),  Charles  Potter,  Sydney. 

North  American  Review.  The. 

Oji  Snow  Shoes  (Casper  Whitney),  Osgood  & Co.,  16s. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Deep  (W.  C.  Metcalfe),  Jarrold  & Sons. 

On  the  Irrawaddy  (G.  A.  Henty),  Blackie  & Son,  5s. 

On  the  World’s  Roof  (J.  M.  Oxley),  Nisbet  & Co.,  3s.  6d. 

Passion  for  Romance,  The  (Edgar  Jepson),  Henry  & Co.,  6s. 

Photograms  of  ’96,  Dawbarn  & Ward,  2s. 

Q.  Horatii  Flacci  Opera  (Page,  Palmer,  & Wilkins),  Macmillan,  8s.  6 d. 

Quarterly  Review,  The.(October). 

Queen’s  Preferment,  The  (A.  E.  Aldington),  Digby  Long,  3 s.  6 d. 

Quicksilver  (G.  Manville  Fenn),  Blackie  & Son,  3s.  6 d. 

Ravenstone  (Coleridge  and  Shipton),  Innes  & Co. 

Rose  of  Allandale,  The  (Gordon  Stables),  Digby  Long,  3s.  6d. 

Running  the  Blockade  (T.  E.  Taylor),  John  Murray,  7 s.  6d. 

Sealskin  Cloak,  The  (Rolf  Boldrewood),  Macmillan,  6s. 

Shadow  of  Arvor,  The  (E.  Wingate  Rinder),  P.  Geddes  and  colleagues. 

Sign  of  the  Wooden  Shoon,  The  (Marshall  Mather),  Warne  & Co.,  6s. 

Sin  for  a Season  (Vere  Clavering),  Hurst  & Blackett,  6s. 

Smirched,,  (Aldyth  Ingram),  Digby,  Long. 

Songs  and  Odes  (R.  W.  Dixon),  Elkin  Mathews,  is. 

Songs  from  the  Greek  (J.  M.  Sedgwick),  John  Lane,  3s.  6 d. 

Songs  of  a Session  (M.  T.  Pigott),  Innes  & Co.,  2s.  6d. 

Sorceress  of  Paris,  The  (P.  H.  Ditchfield),  Sampson  Low  & Co. 

Spenser’s  Fairie  Queene,  Book  VI.,  Part  XVI.  (T.  J.  Wise),  George  Allen,  10s.  6d. 
Splendid  Sin,  A (Grant  Allen),  F.  V.  White  & Co. 

Story  of  Aaron;  The  (J.  C.  Harris),  Osgood  & Co.,  6s. 

Story  of  My  Life,  The,  3 vols.  (A.  J.  C.  Hare),  George  Allen,  31s.  6 d. 

Story  of  My  Life,  The,  2 vols.  (Sir  Richard  Temple),  Cassell  & Co.,  21s. 

Sturdy  Beggar,  A,  and  Lady  Bramber’s  Ghost  (Charles  Charrington),  Constable  & 
Co.,  3s.  6d. 

Sydney  Beautiful,  Robertson  & Co. 

Through  Swamp  and  Glade  (Kirk  Munroe),  Blackie  & Son,  5s. 

Through  the  Sub-Arctic  Forest  (Warburton  Pike),  Ed.  Arnold,  16s. 

Tides  Ebb  Out  to  the  Night,  The  (Hugh  Langley),  Henry  & Co.,  6s. 

Turn  of  the  Tide,  The  (by  the  Author  of  “Once  for  All”),  Women’s  Printing 
Society. 

Uncrowned  King,  An  (S.  C.  Grier),  Blackwood  & Sons,  6s. 

Units  (Winifred  Lucas),  John  Lane,  3s.  6d. 

Verses  (E.  H.  Lacon  Watson),  Innes  & Co.,  4s.  6d. 

Vignettes  (Hubert  Crackanthorpe),  John  Lane,  2s.  6d. 

War  and  Peace,  Memories  and  Studies  of  (Archibald  Forbes),  Cassell  & Co. 

Where  Bellows  Break  (Hilary  Duncan),  Digby  Long,  is.  6d. 

Wind  on  the  Harpstrings  (A.  E.  J.  Legge),  A.  L.  Humphreys. 

Wisdom  of  the  Simple,  The  (N.  K.  Blissett),  Innes  & Co. 

With  Cochrane  the  Dauntless  (G.  A.  Hentv),  Blackie  & Son,  6s. 

Young  Colonists,  The  (G.  A.  Henty),  Blackie  & Son,  3s.  6 d. 

Young  Mrs.  Staples  (Emily  Soldene),  Downey  & Co.,  3s.  6d. 
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The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning , but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TYRURY  LANE  THEATRE. — Lessees,  the  Executors  of 

the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Autumn  Season  under  the  Management  of  Mr. 
JOHN  COLEMAN.  Every  Evening  at  8.0,  THE  DUCHESS  OF  COOL- 
GARDIE.  Morning  Performance  Every  Saturday. 


T7MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  LA  DANSE.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinematographe. 

' Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.45. 


W£S™inSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will 

be  held  in  January,  1897,  to  fill  up  not  less  than  FOUR  QUEEN’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — For  details,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster. 


A/TARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE.— In  December  next  there 
•LV1  will  be  an  EXAMINATION  for  SIXTEEN  FOUNDATION  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS  of  the  value  of  ^30  per  annum  each,  tenable  with  any  other  Scholarship 
except  House  Scholarships,  during  continuance  at  the  School.  These  Scholarships 
are  confined  to  the  Sons  of  Clergymen,  being  nominees  of  Life  Governors. — Apply 
to  the  Bursar. 


T TNFURNISHED  or  FURNISHED.— Exceptional  opportu- 

^ nity  for  a Gentleman  desiring  Permanent  Occupation  of  CHAMBERS  in  good 
locality  ; large  bedroom,  box-room,  and  sitting-room  en  suite,  on  second  floor  of  a 
doctor  s house  in  Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish  Square  ; bath-room,  & c.  on  same  floor  ; 
electric  light.  Entire  or  partial  board  optional. — Address,  Box  879,  Willing’s, 
125  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  ©jyfli  ROTTAJEr, 

THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGER— JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  Is  altogether  the 

best  hotel  In  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 

Proprietor , J.  CLARK. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the ■ River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  12s. 
Suites  of  Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room, 
&c.,  from  30s.  Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace.,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  j ^ echFXAFD.  C/i Y' de  Cuisine  : Maitre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  ROME  (Proprietors,  Savoy  Hotel,  Ltd.) 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


VINOLIA  CREAM 

FOR 

ITCHING,  FACE  SPOTS,  ECZEMA. 

Is.  l|d.  a Box. 


GENERAL  MINING  & FINANCE  CORPORATION, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP  - - - - £1,000,000. 

Managing  Director,  South  Africa.— GEORGE  ALBU. 
Consulting  Engineer.— OLIVER  KING. 

This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  undertake,  through  its  Engineering 
Department,  the  examination  and  valuation  of  Mining  Properties  of  all 
kinds  and  to  furnish  full  and  confidential  reports  thereon. 

Johannesburg  Office  : EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

London  Office : 24  THROGMORTON  STREET,  E.C. 

Berlin  Office  : DRESDNER  BANK  BUILDINGS. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church’s  past  services  to  elementary  education  : 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men’s  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c.,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a region  needs  no  telling  ; and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  £125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ; and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given  — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  ,£3,383. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  £1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a sum  of  ,£5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make  ? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ; by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting;  or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 

HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  BURNEY. 

J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE, 

C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop’s  House,  Kennington. 
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London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


'VX  fE,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
v * London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ; and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a sum  of  £ 6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ; and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 

Westminster. 

Winchilsea. 

Aldenham. 

Egerton  of  Tatton.  ' 

Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 

John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude’s,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 

David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Planover  Square. 

Richard  Benyon,  J.P.  for  Berks. 

William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 

Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 

H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3 Cadogan  Square,  S.W.  , 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. , or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

Butlbers  to  tbe  IRo^al  3famil£, 

315-317  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 


Patrons  s 

The  Royal  Family. 


H.S.H.  THE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 
H.I.H.  THE  MIKADO  OF  JAPAN. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  IBRAHIM  HILMEY. 
H.R.H.  PRINCE  PRISDANG. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ORSINI. 

H.H.  PRINCE  CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H.  PRINCE  DHULEEP  SINGH. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  BIRON  VON  CURLAND. 


HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 
THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  RIPON. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


SPECIALITE. 

THE  COB-SIZE  LANDAU. 

An  exceptionally  light  and  graceful  little  car- 
riage quite  under  the  control  of  one  small  horse  in 
a hilly  district.  Fitted  with  every  modern  im- 
provement, self-folding  head,  self-folding  steps,  steel 
overlapping  tyres,  &c. 


SPECIALITE. 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  BROUGHAM. 

This  compact  little  carriage  can  be  opened 
and  closed  in  a second,  and  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a Landau  at  half  weight.  It  is  a pretty 
Brougham  and  Victoria  in  one,  and  remarkably 
popular. 


Purchases  may  be  effected  on  our  Three  Years’  System  at  an  extra  charge 

of  5 per  cent.  only. 


A very  comprehensive  display  of  upwards  of  500  Carriages  of  the  Newest  and  most  Fashionable 

Designs  to  be  seen  at  their  Showrooms — 


315-317  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

*T*he  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

-*■  Est.  1803.— I OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 
E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager, 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £25,000,000. 

P.  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  EGYPT,  \ 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  f-  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN  ) 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  1 . . . . . 

NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TASMANIA  / every  fortnight. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


UNION  LINE 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Express  London  to  Southampton. 

Cheap  Tickets  for  passengers’  friends.  Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 


Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  ; and 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-6  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

Managers  IF.  GREEN  & CO.  I Head  Offices : 

Managers  ..  \ ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & COj  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

SEA-SIDE  HOLIDAY  AND  CONVALESCENT 
HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA,  ESSEX. 

A very  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  establish  a Sea-side  Holiday 
and  Convalescent  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Southend-on-Sea. 

In  London  alone  there  are  3,573  blind  persons,  most  of  whom  are  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  have  lost  their  sight  through  accident  or 
disease,  who  by  the  loss  have  been  reduced  to  a life  of  inactivity,  con- 
sequent ill-health,  and  despair. 

These  people  are  not  generally  taken  into  the  ordinary  Convalescent 
Homes,  as  they  require  special  attention. 

Southend-on-Sea  has  been  selected  on  account  of  its  invigorating 
climate,  its  easy  access  and  cheap  railway  fare  for  this  proposed 
Institution. 

It  is  hoped  to  provide  accommodation  for  twelve  inmates,  who  will  be 
sent  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks’  stay  by  Societies  connected  with,  and 
persons  interested  in,  the  welfare  of  the  sightless.  A charge  of  Ten 
shillings  per  week  will  be  made  for  each  inmate,  and  a liberal  diet 
provided.  This  charge  will  not  enable  the  Institution  to  be  self-support- 
ing ; it  will,  therefore,  be  partly  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the 
benevolent,  to  whom  this  appeal  is  made,  for  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
furnishing  and  establishing  this  much-needed  Home. 

Donations  and  annual  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
acknowledged  by  W.  G.  SHAKSPEARE  SMITH,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
7 Charles  Square,  Hoxton,  N.,  and  57  North  End  Road,  West  Kensington  ; 
and  SAMUEL  HAWTREE,  Esq.,  Ivy  Lodge,  London  Road,  Southend- 
on-Sea  ; or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  BARCLAY  & CO.,  Limited, 
Bankers,  Southend,  Essex,  to  the  account  “Seaside  Home  for  the  Blind.” 


References  as  to  the  Iona  fides  of  this  appeal  can  be  made  to  Sir 
FREDERICK  YOUNG,  J.P.,  K.C.M.G.,  5 Queensberry  Place,  South 
Kensington,  S.W.  ; ANDREW  JOHNSTON,  Esq.,  J.P. , Chairman  of 
the  Essex  County  Council,  35  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ; ALFRED 
PREVOST,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Southend-on-Sea;  T.  A.  WALLIS, 
Esq.,  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  27  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.  ; 
Rev.  T.  W.  HERBERT,  Vicar  of  Southend-on-Sea;  E.  A.  WEDD, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  Chairman  County  Bench,  Southend  and  Rochford. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED. 

W.  G.  S.  Smith,  Esq.  ...  ^5  5 o | S.  Hawtree,  Esq.  ...  ^5  5 o 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS , BOOKBINDERS , and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA.  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  : -Bookmen,  London."  Code  : Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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THE  BUFFELSDOORN  ESTATE  AND  GOLD 
MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

THE  CONSULTING  ENGINEER’S  REPORT. 

J ohannesburg, 

September  2nd,  18961. 

TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  AND  DIRECTORS. 

Gentlemen, 

On  the  23rd  ultimo  I visited  your  property,  remaining  there  until  the  27th  ultimo* 
and  beg  to  hand  you  a brief  report  upon  the  present  position  of  the  mine,  &c. 

UNDERGROUND  . — As  you  already  know,  about  two  months  ago  a new  strike 
was  made  in  the  Main  Incline  shaft,  at  a depth  of  902  feet.  Since  that  time  drives, 
have  been  extended  on  the  7th  level,  eastward  344  feet,  and  westward  332  feet,  and 
in  the  west  drive  a raise  has  been  put  in  32  feet  to  connect  with  winze  from  the  6th 
level,  and  in  the  east  drive  a raise  put  up  30  feet.  On  the  8th  level  the  east  drive 
has  advanced  88  feet  and  west  drive  16 1 feet ; also,  a station  is  now  being  cut  out 
and  ore  bins  placed  in  position,  so  as  to  be  ab'e  to  facilitate  our  handling  the  ore  on 
this  level  more  economically.  The  shaft  has  reached  a depth  of  105  ft.  below  the 
8th  level,  and  as  the  9th  level  will  be  150  ft.  below  the  8th  it  will  be  only  a short, 
time  before  we  shall  be  in  a position  to  start  drives  east  and  west  so  as  to  open  up. 
this  level.  The  above  work  might  be  considered  as  a new  work  done  on  the  high 
grade  ore.  Up  to  date  we  have  in  sight  ready  for  stoping  of  this  grade  of  ore — 
which  I consider  worth,  according  to  assay  plan,  17^  dwts.  per  ton— 26,752  tons. 
The  faces  of  all  the  drives,  raises,  winzes,  &c.,  still  continue  in  good  ore  in  this  part 
of  the  mine,  and  I have  no  doubt  but  that  our  9th  level  will  show  fully  as  well,  for 
the  reef  now  exposed  in  the  bottom  of  the  Main  Incline  shaft  shows  good  coal 
seams,  and  the  assay  results  prove  this  to  be  a payable  body  of  ore. 

You  can  easily  see  that  with  two  faces  in  the  7th  level,  two  faces  in  the  8th  level, 
and  two  faces  in  the  9th  level,  running  at  the  rate  of  about  75  feet  per  month,  we 
shall  open  up,  if  the  reef  is  continuous,  a large  amount  of  ore,  which,  as  indicated 
by  the  work  already  done  on  the  rich  body,  should  certainly  give  us  a large  amount 
of  valuable  ore  reserves. 

I will  not,  in  this  brief  report,  make  mention  of  the  advancement  made  in  the 
different  levels,  winzes,  &c.,  but  I wish  to  suggest  that  my  idea  now  is  that  we 
should  make  connection  with  our  6th  level  in  Nos.  1 and  2 shafts  and  Main. 
Incline  shafts,  but  do  not  start  any  drives  in  Nos.  1 and  2 shafts  until  these  two 
shafts  have  reached  a depth  equal  to  a point  on  a level  with  the  9th  level  of  the  Main. 
Incline  shaft. 

By  so  doing  I am  of  the  opinion  that  a richer  zone  of  ore,  corresponding  some- 
what in  character  to  the  ore  now  opened  up  in  close  proximity  to  the  diabase  sheet 
in  the.  bottom  of  the  Main  Incline  shaft,  although  small  chimneys  or  spots  of  rich 
ore  might  be  discovered  by  continuing  the  regular  number  of  drives  corresponding; 
to  those  driven  from  the  Main  Incline  shaft. 

SURFACE  EQUIPMENT.  — The  surface  equipment  is  well  along  towards  com- 
pletion, and  if  all  the  machinery  could  be  delivered  on  the  ground  during  the  next 
few  weeks  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  completing  the  entire  plant,  and  having 
same  ready  to  run  full  head  by  November  1st ; but  as  this  is  an  impossibility,  owing 
to  the  transport  having  been  stopped  by  the  rinderpest,  and  difficulties  with  the 
railway,  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  material  at  the  different  railway  depots,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  complete  the  entire  plant  before  January  ist,  1897,  when 
everything  should  be  in  shape  for  running  full  head. 

All  the  surface  buildings,  such  as  men’s  quarters,  hospital,  offices,  mine  buildings,, 
are  completed. 

The  compound,  capable  of  holding  3,000  boys,  is  finished.  This  compound, 
which  is  built  of  stone  walls  and  iron  roofing,  is  well  equipped  with  hospital 
accommodation  for  the  native  labour,  cooking  houses,  baths,  sanitary  arrangements, 
butcher’s  shop,  and  everything  necessary  for  making  it  comfortable  for  the  supply  of 
native  labour  that  will  be  required  upon  your  property. 

Machine  shops  are  completed,  which  include  foundry,  all  classes  of  machine 
tools  and  all  classes  of  woodwork  machinery,  and  is  in  every  way  one  of  the  best- 
equipped  shops  on  these  fields.  The  compressor  station,  including  large  boiler 
house,  three  20-drill  Ingersoll-Sergeant  air  compressors,  with  condensers,  coolers, 
&c.,  is  now  ready  for  work,  and  about  one-half  of  the  plant  is  working  and  is  giving 
excellent  results. 

Head-gears,  hauling  engines,  pumping  engines,  are  all  erected  and  machinery 
well  housed  by  suitable  buildings.  The  battery  is1  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
the.  ironwork  for  the  new  60  stamps,  which  has  been  on  order  for  several  months,  but 
owing  to  the  transportation  difficulties  has  not  yet  been  delivered  at  the  mine.  The 
rock-breaker  station  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of  placing  elevators  in  position, 
and  the  erection  of  one  Gates’  crusher.  The  mechanical  haulage  will  be  ready  by 
the  ist  November,  as  everything  is  in  readiness  for  laying  the  rails  and  placing  the 
ropes  on  the  sheaves.  The  cyanide  plant  will  be  completed  within  two  months- 
There  is  yet  to  build  the  solution  tanks,  elevators  for  residues,  and  tailings  pump. 
All  the  tanks  are  erected,  pipe  connections  made,  and  the  bulk  of  the  work  really 
finished.  The  electrical  installation  will  be  completed  in  about  two  months.  This 
will  include  generators  and  motors  for  transmitting  power  for  the  elevators,  pumps, 
and  other  apparatus  around  the  mine,  and  a most  efficient  lighting  plant,  which  is 
more  than  capable  of  furnishing  light  for  the  900  incandescent  lamps  and  12  hjtc 
lamps  now  placed  ready  for  turning  on  the  current. 

All  the  men[s  quarters,  both  married  and  single,  staff  quarters,  manager’s  house, 
all  mine  buildings,  cyanide  works,  compound,  & c.,  and  the  ground  surrounding  the 
principal  buildings  where  night  work  will  be  required,  will  all  be  well  lighted  bjr 
electric  lights ; also,  underground,  both  the  shafts  and  stations  have  lamps  con- 
nected and  will  be  well  lighted  throughout.  I might  state  that  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  electric  light  installations  that  has  been  erected  on  these  fields. 

COAL  MINE. — I might  mention  here  that  I examined  the  coal  mine  during, 
my  visit,  and  am  pleased  to  report  that,  from  indications  shown  in  the  drives  an*l. 
bore-hole,  you  should  nave  now  a large  coal-bearing  area,  from  which  we  should 
have,  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  Buffelsdoorn  Company  with  all  the  coal  they  may 
require  in  the  future. 

From  the  indications  shown  by  a bore-hole  put  down  some  time  ago,  which,  owing; 
to  the  rod  breaking,  it  was  impossible  to  sink  deeper,  I am  of  opinion  that  another 
deposit  of  a like  character  will  be  found  west  of  the  pan,  also  that  we  should  find, 
coal  in  this  section  by  putting  down  one  or  more  bore-holes. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  G.  W.  STARR, 

General  Manager ~ 

Also  Consulting  Engineer, 

Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company,  Ltd. 
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PRINCETON  COLLEGE  AND  PATRIOTISM.  Prof.  John  G.  Hibben. 
THE  AMERICAN  BALLOT.  Hon.  Hugh  H.  Lusk. 

ROI-ERT  SCHUMANN  A LYRICAL  POET.  Joseph  Sohn. 

THE  STUDY  OF  FOLK-LORE.  L.  J.  Vance. 


G.  P,  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

gOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ LIFE  AT  THE  ZOO.” 

ANIMALS  AT  WORK  AND  PLAY : their 

Emotions  and  Activities.  By  C.  J.  Cornish.  Illustrated  by  Gambier 
Bolton  and  others.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“ Presents  in  a fascinating  form  a great  deal  of  highly  interesting  and  original 
information . ” — T ivies. 

“ Quite  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  the  hour.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

“Always  entertaining  and  generally  informing,  he  has  indeed  written  a delightful 
book.” — World. 

“ It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  fascinating  book.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

LIFE  AT  THE  ZOO.  With  Illustrations  by 

Gambier  Bolton.  Fourth  Edition,  demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

“ A more  companionable  book  we  cannot  imagine.” — Spectator. 

“ In  short  compass  the  results  of  long  and  patient  observation.”—  Standard. 

“ Curiously  felicitous  in  descriptions,  with  frequent  touches  of  quiet  humour.’ 

Times . 

WILD  ENGLAND  OF  TO-DAY,  and  the 

Wild  Life  in  It.  Illustrated  with  Original  Drawings  by  Lancelot  Speed,  and 
from  Photographs.  Second  Edition,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

“ This  volume  is  even  more  fascinating  than  its  predecessor,  ‘ Life  at  the  Zoo.’  ’’ 

World. 

“ A more  delightful  book  it  would  be  hard  to  find.” — National  Observer. 

THE  NEW  FOREST  AND  THE  ISLE  OF 

WIGHT.  With  8 Plates  and  many  minor  Illustrations,  large  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
“ He  never  errs  in  his  descriptions  of  nature.”  —National  Observer. 

“ The  illustrations  are  decidedly  good.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

EDINBURGH  : Picturesque  Notes  by  R.  L. 

Stevenson.  New  Illustrated  Edition,  with  8 Copper  Plates  and  many  other 
Illustrations  by  T.  Hamilton  Crawford,  R.S.W.  jJemy  8vo.  roxburgn  bind- 
ing, 16s.  net. 

“ There  is  scarcely  a page  that  is  not  adorned  by  a masterly  sketch.” 

Daily  Telegraph. 

“ The  illustrations  largely  increase  the  attraction  of  the  book.” — Morning  Post. 

THE  LIFE  OF  VALAZQUEZ.  “ Portfolio  ” 

Monograph  (July).  By  Walter  Armstrong.  3s.6d.net. 

“ An  excellent  piece  of  work.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

“ The  illustrations  are  exceedingly  fine.” — Glasgozu  Herald. 

AN  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  TOWER : a Story 

of  the  Jacobite  Rising  of  1715.  By  Emma  Marshall,  Author  of  “ The 
White  King’s  Daughter.”  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“ A touching  narrative  of  Lord  Nithsdale’s  rescue  by  his  heroic  wife.” 

Ma7ichester  Gua?'dian 

“ Cannot  fail  to  please  any  one  who  reads  \t.” —Scotsman. 


London  : SEELEY  & CO.,  Limited,  38  Great  Russell  Street. 


Now  ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MY  LIFE. 

By  HENRY  ROCHEFORT. 

2 vols.  large  crown  8vo.  25s. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — “It  is  of  absorbing  interest — more  truly  historical 
than  most  histories  and  far  more  romantic  than  the  general  run  of  romances. 
Journalist,  novelist,  critic,  political  agitator,  Communist,  proscrit,  duellist,  Roche- 
fort has  led  the  life  of  a dozen  ordinary  men  and  has  been  closely  mixed  up  in  the 
public  affairs  of  France,  from  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  present  date.” 
TIMES. — “ Extremely  amusing  memoirs.” 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. — “ Amazingly  spirited  and  lively.” 


LONDON  : EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET. 


No.  LXXXV.  OCTOBER  1896.  Price  6s. 
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CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

MR.  GLADSTONE’S  “ STUDIES  ON  BUTLER.” 

OTTLEY’S  “ DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCARNATION.” 

TYPES  OF  THE  ANGLICAN  EPISCOPATE. 

UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

THE  FATHER  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

LECKY’S  “DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY.’’ 

THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL’S  "PHILOSOPHY  OF  BELIEF.” 
SANCTUARY  AND  SACRIFICE : A REPLY  TO  WELLHAU3EN. 
STRONG’S  “ CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.” 

THE  TEXT  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

SHORT  NOTICES. 


LONDON:  SPOTTISWOODE  & CO.,  NEW-STREET  SQUARE. 


A MANUAL  of  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  By  Francis 

“ Henry  Cliffe.  6s.  London  : Macqueen. 

“ Mr.  Cliffe  has  drawn  up  in  pleasant  readable  style  an  account  of  the  principal 
writers  of  Italy.” — The  Bookseller. 

“ Mr.  Cliffe  proves  himself  a thoughtful  and  well-informed  guide  through  the 
magnificent  Temple  of  Italian  Literature.  The  work  should  give  zest  and  aid  to  the 
study  of  Italian  letters.” — The  Scotsman.  ' 
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MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


A SELECTION  FROM 

MESSRS.  METHUEN’S 


Part  I.  and  Volume  I.  now  ready. 

LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

By  WILLIAM  MILLIGAN  SLOANE,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D., 

Professor  of  History  in  Princeton  University. 

Illustrated  with  88  Reproductions  of  the  Masterpieces  of  Painting,  in 
their  Original  Colours,  and  220  Full-page  Engravings  in  Tint  and 
Black-and- White. 

In  Twenty  Parts  at  4s.  net  each,  or  in  Four  Volumes, 
at  24s.  net  each. 


BY  THE  LATE  WALTEE  PATER. 

GASTON  DE  LATOUR. 

An  Unfinished  Romance  by  WALTER  PATER,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College. 

Prepared  for  Press  by  CHARLES  L.  SHADWELL. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

TIMES—  “ Throughout  the  whole  the  melody  of  word  and  thought  which  formed 

Mr.  Pater’s  ideal  is  almost  unbroken The  book,  incomplete  as  it  is,  is  a rich 

contribution  to  English  prose  literature.” 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

TAQUISARA. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

2 vols.  globe  8 vo.  12s.  [[Ready  October  20. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ ROBBERY  UNDER  ARMS.’ 

THE  SEALSKIN  CLOAK. 

By  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


BY  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 

CAMPS,  QUARTERS,  AND  CASUAL 
PLACES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  FORBES,  LL.D. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Crown 

8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  150  Copies  on  Hand-made  paper,  demy  8vo.  21s. 

30  Copies  on  Japanese  paper,  demy  8vo.  42s. 

POEMS  and  BALLADS.  By  “ Q.”  Crown  8vo.  buck- 

ram, gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

THE  FALL  of  the  CONGO  ARABS.  By  Sydney  L. 

HINDE.  With  Portraits  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  By 

S.  BARING  GOULD.  With  over  450  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  13 
Photogravure  Plates.  Large  4to.  36s. 

THE  LETTERS  of  VICTOR  HUGO.  Translated  from 

the  Fiench  by  F.  CLARKE,  M.A.  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  each.  Vol.  I. 

ST.  ANSELM  of  CANTERBURY : a Chapter  in  the 

History  Of  Religion.  By  J.  M.  RIGG,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  DECLINE  and  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

By  EDWARD  GIBBON.  A New  Edition,  Edited,  with  Notes,  Appendices, 
and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In 
7 Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  gilt  top,  8s.  6d.  each.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 
Vol.  II. 

A HISTORY  Of  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Present  Day.  Edited  by  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.  Fully  Illustrated.  In  6 
Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

Vol.  II.  XVII.-XVIII.  DYNASTIES.  By  W.  M.  F.  PETRIE. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  J.  Wells,  M.A., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  With  4 Maps.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  350  pp. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  INDUSTRY.  By 

H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  M.A.  With  5 Maps.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  450  pp. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second 

Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [ Leaders  of  Religion. 


Demy  8vo.  17s.  net. 

JOURNAL  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS, 

Bart.,  K.B.,  P.R.S.,  during  Captain  Cook’s  First  Voyage  in  H.M.S. 
Endeavour , in  1768-71^0  Terra  del  Fuego,  Otahite,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  &c.  Edited  by  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker.  With  Por- 
traits and  Charts.  [Ready  October  20. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

EVIL  and  EVOLUTION.  An  Attempt  to  turn  the  Light 

of  Modern  Science  on  to  the  Ancient  Mystery  of  Evil.  By  the  Author  of 
“ The  Social  Horizon.” 

HANDBOOKS  of  ARCHAEOLOGY  and  ANTIQUITIES. 

Edited  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner  and  Professor  Kelsey,  x New  Volume. 

A HANDBOOK  OF  GREEK  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

By  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  M.A.  With  Map.  Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

[Ready  October  20. 


Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

CHOICE  POEMS  of  HEINRICH  HEINE.  Translated 

by  T.  W.  Oddie,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

A SKETCH  of  the  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  AUS- 

TRALIA,  with  SOME  NOTES  on  SPORT.  By  Frederick  G.  Aflalo, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  Illustrated  by  F.  Seth. 

Globe  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 

LEAVES  from  the  NOTE-BOOKS  of  FRANCES  M. 

BUSS.  Being  Selections  from  her  Weekly  Addresses  to  the  Girls  of  the 
North  London  Collegiate  School.  Edited  by  Grace  Toplin,  L.C.P. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY.  By 

Max  Le  Blanc,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  R.  Whitney. 

Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Q.  HORATII  FLACCI  OPERA.  With  Notes  by 

T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  Arthur  Palmer,  Litt.D.,  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D., 
LL.D.  Abridged  for  Use  in  Schools. 

8vo.  14s.  net. 

NEW  ESSAYS  CONCERNING  HUMAN  UNDER- 

STANDING.  By  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz.  Together  with  an 
Appendix  consisting  of  some  of  his  Shorter  Pieces.  Translated  from  the 
original  Latin,  French,  and  German,  with  Notes,  by  Alfred  Gideon 
Langley,  A.M.  (Brown). 

Globe  8vo.  5s. 

CAMEOS  from  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  The  End  of  the 

Stewarts  (1662  to  1748).  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Eighth  Series. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

A BRIEF  HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

By  Oliver  Farrar  Emerson,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  HISTORY  of  RELIGION. 

By  F.  B.  JEVONS,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Durham. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

NAVAL  POLICY  : with  a Description  of  English 

and  Foreign  Navies.  By  G.  W.  SXEEVENS.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  of  LIFE.  By  G.  L.  Dickinson, 

Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

THE  PROBLEM  of  the  UNEMPLOYED.  By  J.  A. 

HOBSON,  B.A.,  Author  of  “ The  Problems  of  Poverty.”  Crown  8vo.  as.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

ECONOMIC  ESSAYS.  By  L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


FICTION. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

GUAVAS  the  TINNER.  By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author 

of  “ Mehalah,”  “ The  Broom  Squire,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  Frank  Dadd. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  Author’s  other  novels. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  “The 

Wages  of  Sin  ” &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A CHILD  of  the  JAGO.  By  Arthur  Morrison, 

Author  of  “ Tales  of  Mean  Streets.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CAPTAIN  JACOBUS.  By  L.  Cope  Cornford.  Ulus- 

trated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DENOUNCED.  By  J.  Bloundelle  Burton,  Author  of 

“In  the  Day  of  Adversity  ” &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WILT  THOU  HAVE  THIS  WOMAN  ? By  J.  M.  Cobban, 

Author  of  “ The  King  of  Andaman.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SIGN  of  the  SPIDER.  By  Bertram  Mitford. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  A Story  of  South  Africa. 

MONOLOGUES  of  the  DEAD.  By  G.  W.  Steevens. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


BY  FIELD-MARSHAL  LORD  ROBERTS,  V.C. 

FORTY-ONE  YEARS  in  INDIA  : from  Subaltern  to 

Commander-in-Chief.  By  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar  and 
Waterford,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.  In  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  36s. 
With  Portraits  of  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  General  Sir  William  Mansfield, 
General  Sir  James  Outram,  General  John  Nicholson,  General  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge, 
General  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  V.C.,  General  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  General  Lord 
Clyde,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Donald  Martin  Stewart,  General  Sir  Abraham  Roberts, 
the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  &c.  ; and  Plans  of  Cawnpore,  Kabul,  Kandahar,  Delhi, 
Lucknow,  &c.,  and  other  Illustrations. 

BY  MR.  HISSEY. 

ON  SOUTHERN  ENGLISH  ROADS.  By  James  John 

Hissey,  Author  of  “A  Drive  Thro’  England,”  “On  the  Box  Seat,”  &c. 
With  16  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author,  engraved  by  Mr.  George 
Pearson,  and  Map  of  the  Route.  In  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  16s. 

BY  SIR  F.  MONTEFIORE,  BART. 

The  PRINCESSE  DE  LAMBALLE.  By  Sir  Francis 

Montefiore.  In  i vol.  crown  4to.  with  numerous  Portraits  and  other  Illus- 
trations, 12s.  6d. 

BY  MISS  CROMMELIN. 

OVER  the  ANDES  from  the  ARGENTINE  to  CHILI 

and  PERU.  By  May  Crommelin.  In  i vol.  demy  8vo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

BY  AN  OLD  COLLEGER. 

ETON  in  the  FORTIES.  By  Arthur  Duke  Coleridge. 

In  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  6s. 

EDITED  BY  DR.  ALDIS  WRIGHT. 

LETTERS  of  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  to  FANNY 

KEMBLE  (1871-1883).  Edited  by  Willtam  Aldis  Wright,  D.C.L.  In 
1 vol.  small  crown  8vo.  with  Portraits  on  Steel  of  Mrs.  Kemble  and  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  6s.  [Ready. 


EDITED  BY  CAPTAIN  CASTLE. 

The  JERNINGHAM  LETTERS  (1780—1843).  Being 

Excerpts  from  the  Correspondence  and  Diaries  of  the  Honourable  Lady 
Jerningham  and  of  her  Daughter,  Lady  Bedingfeld.  _ Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Egerton  Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  18  Portraits  and  Views  of  Cossey, 
Oxburgh,  and  other  Illustrations.  In  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  24s. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE. 

POLITICAL  LETTERS  and  SPEECHES  of  the  late 

EARL  of  PEMBROKE  and  MONTGOMERY.  In  i vol.  demy  8vo.  with 
2 Portraits,  7s.  6d. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

The  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  CARL  VON  DITTERS- 

DORF.  Dictated  to  his  Son,  and  rendered  into  English  by  Arthur  D. 
Coleridge.  In  i vol.  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

BY  MR.  BYRNE. 

AUSTRALIAN  WRITERS  : Lindsay  Gordon,  Rolf  Bol- 

drewood,  Marcus  Clarke,  Tasma,  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  Ada  Cambridge 
Henry  Kingsley.  By  J.  F.  Desmond  Byrne.  In  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

BY  MRS.  R.  M.  KING. 

ITALIAN  HIGHWAYS.  By  R.  M.  King,  Author  of 

“ A Diary  of  a Civilian’s  Wife  in  India.”  In  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Fronti- 
spiece, 7s.  6d. 

BY  MR.  RAE. 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN:  a Biography. 

By  W.  Fraser  Rae.  Including  much  information  derived  from  New  Sources. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Sheridan’s  Great-Grandson,  the  Marquess  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  G.C.B.  In  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  with  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations,  26s.  [Ready. 


STANDARD  HISTORICAL  WORKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 


The  HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  Prof.  Theodor  Mommsen. 

Translated  (with  the  Author’s  sanction  and  Additions)  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Dickson. 
In  5 vols.  crown  8vo.  37s.  6d. 

The  HISTORY  of  ANTIQUITY.  From  the  German  of 

the  late  Professor  Max  Duncker.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  6 vols.  demy  8vo.  Each  Volume  can  be  obtained 
separately,  21s. 

The  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  From  the  Earliest  Time 

down  to_337  b.c.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Ernest  Curtius,  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Berlin.  By  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A.  In  5 vols.  demy  8vo.  Each 
volume  separately,  18s.  [Vols.  I.  and  III.  reprinting. 

The]  HISTORY  of  the  THIRTY  YEARS’  WAR.  By 

Anton  Gindely.  Translated  by  Professor  Andrew  Ten  Brook.  In 
2 vols.  large  crown  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  24s. 

A HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  DRESS.  By  Georgiana 

Hill.  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  with  14  Illustrations  on  Steel,  30s. 

The  HISTORY  of  MUSIC.  A New  Edition.  By  J.  F. 
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NOTES. 

IT  should  be  more  generally  understood  that  a reputa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  a reputation  in  the  country.  To  take  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples  : Mr.  Gladstone  was  always  more 
popular  in  the  country  than  he  was  in  the  House,  while 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  more  justly  appreciated  in  the  House 
than  by  the  mass  of  Englishmen.  Or,  again,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  emphatically  a House  of  Commons  man, 
whereas  Lord  Rosebery  is  more  highly  thought  of  by 
the  electors.  An  explanation  of  this  fact  can  be  stated 
in  various  ways.  One  might  say  that  the  House  likes 
cynicism  as  much  as  the  country  likes  commonplace  ; 
that  epigram  is  relished  at  Westminster  and  rhetoric  on 
the  platform  ; the  truth  being  that  the  House  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  clearly  the  interested  motives, 
the  petty  vanities,  and  childish  shortcomings  of  even  the 
greatest  men,  and  so  has  become  uncompromisingly 
realist  in  its  taste,  while  the  public  at  large  is  incurably 
romantic  in  regard  to  its  leaders.  Accordingly  Lord 
Rosebery  is  cheered  by  the  many  who  think  there  is 
something  fine  and  generous  in  throwing  up  a great 
position,  while  Sir  William  Harcourt  will  be  better 
understood  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  majority  of 
whose  members  will  relish  his  manner  of  denying  that 
he  ever  contemplated  the  idea  of  resigning — “of  adding 
at  this  time  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Liberal  party.” 

Mr.  Goschen’s  praise  of  “the  noble  British  nation  ” 
at  Birmingham  was  clever,  even  if  it  was  not  so 
original  or  so  able  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  seemed  to 
think.  Mr.  Goschen  believes  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
England  is  at  least  as  unselfish  as  that  of  any  foreign 
country,  and  continues  in  a fine  glow  of  insular  self- 
complacence  : “ If  our  more  sober-minded  people  did 
not  inscribe  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality  in 
flaring  letters  on  flags  and  porticoes,  the  history  of 
our  dealings  with  inferior  races  during  the  last  fifty 
years  will  show  to  the  world  that,  better  than 
most  governing  nations,  we  have  understood  the 
deeper  significance  of  those  words.”  Really?  And 
yet  we  understand  that  no  Indian,  however  exalted  his 
rank,  is  allowed  to  cross  the  sacred  threshold  of  the 
club  in  Calcutta.  In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Goschen  goes 
on  to  abuse  Von  Treitschke,  whom  he  ignorantly  calls 
“the  most  eminent  of  German  historians,”  because 
the  Professor  ventured  to  question  our  entire  un- 
selfishness even  in  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 
One  evidence  of  this  perfect  unselfishness  may 
be  added  to  Mr.  Goschen’s  rhetorical  assertions. 
The  first  Reform  Parliament,  sitting,  we  believe,  in 
1833.  decreed  that  no  adult  negro  in  our  West  Indian 
colonies  should  be  worked  for  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  a week.  The  same  legislators  at  the  same  time 
made  a law  that  English  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age  should  not  be  worked  for  more  than  seventy-two 


hours  a week.  We  are  beginning  to  dislike  cant  even 
from  such  eminent  professors  of  the  art  as  Mr.  Goschen. 

This  is  a sad  world,  a cynical,  backbiting,  unchari- 
table world.  “What’s  his  little  game?”  is  the  vulgar 
question  asked  on  all  hands  about  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
and  his  extraordinary  speech  on  the  Venezuelan  ques- 
tion. England  may  be  wrong  in  the  position  she  has 
taken  up  ; that  remains  to  be  seen.  But  for  an  ex- 
law officer  of  the  Crown  to  proclaim  from  the  platform 
that  England  is  wrong,  is  conduct  so  inexplicable  that  it 
is  freely  conjectured  that  Sir  Edward  Clarke  has  con- 
descended to  appear  “for  one  night  only”  in  the 
humble  but  useful  role  of  a bonnet.  In  other  words,  it 
is  supposed  that  Lord  Salisbury,  wishing  to  prepare  the 
public  for  a retreat  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, instructed  Sir  Edward  Clarke  to  break  the  news 
gently  to  the  world.  But  these  are  not  Lord  Salis- 
bury’s usual  methods,  nor,  for  that  matter,  Sir  Edward 
Clarke’s.  If  the  speech  was  uninspired,  we  can  only 
• say  it  was  consummately  injudicious. 

It  was  not  a bad  idea  to  revive  the  celebration  of 
Trafalgar  day,  and  the  decoration  of  the  Nelson  statue 
was  tasteful,  and  afforded  pleasure  to  a huge  crowd  on 
Wednesday.  A brisk  trade  was  done  in  penny  “lives  ” 
of  the  hero  ; but  we  should  like  to  know  how  many 
copies  of  Mr.  Hannay’s  edition  of  Southey’s  Life  were 
sold,  and  how  many  people  read  Mr.  Hannay’s  note 
in  the  Appendix  on  Emma  Hamilton.  The  “ Daily 
Chronicle  ” declared  that  “we  have  lit  upon  an  age  in 
which  men  like  Nelson  could  not  have  drawn  the 
breath  of  life.”  That  may  be  true,  for  we  do  not  know 
what  the  Nonconformist  conscience  would  have  said  to 
the  carrying-on  between  the  Admiral  and  the  Am- 
bassador’s wife  at  Naples  and  Palermo.  If  Mr.  Parnell 
had  been  a fighter,  instead  of  a talker,  would  he  have 
been  stuck  on  a statue,  and  decorated  with  garlands  ? 
We  are  rather  pleased  to  find  that  ninety  years  ago 
the  “Times”  was  the  same  hypocritical,  success- 
worshipping, self-complacent  Philistine  that  it  is  to-day ; 
for  in  its  leading  article  of  7 November,  1805,  it  tells  us 
that  “ his  Lordship,  with  that  fervent  piety  which  so 
strongly  marked  his  character,  returned  thanks  to  the 
Almighty.”  Is  not  that  the  organ  of  the  valetaille  all 
over  ? 

Our  pleasure  at  -finding  that  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney 
was  well  enough  to  descend  again  into  the  arena  was 
tempered  by  regret  at  his  performance.  The  advice 
that  England  should  place  a prince  in  Cyprus,  and 
throw  Egypt  back  into  the  hotch-pot  of  Europe,  to 
please  “the  workers  for  righteousness  in  the  East,” 
is  mere  cant.  As  we  no  longer  intend  to  defend 
Turkey,  common  honesty  should  make  us  give  up 
Cyprus  ; and  we  should  leave  Egypt  because  we  have 
repeatedly  promised  to  do  so.  In  each  case,  too,  our 
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duty  and  our  interest  happen  to  coincide.  Cyprus  is 
expensive,  and  Egypt  costs  us  the  friendship  of  France. 
Lord  Rosebery,  who  seems  to  have  recovered  his 
natural  wit  and  buoyancy  of  mind  now  that  he  has 
shaken  off  his  Radical  pursuers,  has  snubbed  Mr. 
Leonard  Courtney  very  neatly.  “ The  unofficial  adviser 
of  the  nation  ” was  in  Lord  Rosebery’s  happiest  vein. 
Speaking  once  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  “ Perish 
India”  professor,  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  contemp- 
tuously, “ Naviget  Anticy ram."  And  that  is  all  we  can 
say  to  Mr.  Courtney. 

Captain  Greville,  whom  the  Conservatives  of  East 
Bradford  have  chosen  as  their  candidate,  is  the  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Greville,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  McEwan, 
the  wealthy  Edinburgh  brewer,  and  an  officer  in  the 
Life  Guards.  After  Captain  Selwyn  and  Sir  Herbert 
Naylor-Leyland,  we  thought  the  Tories  had  had 
enough  of  “tin  bellies.”  We  cannot  quite  under- 
stand why  Lord  Charles  Beresford  refused  what 
appears  to  everybody  a very  good  chance  of  return- 
ing to  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  he  nurses  the 
ambition  of  disputing  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  supremacy  at 
Birmingham.  His  lordship’s  speech  in  that  city  to  the 
Midland  Conservative  Club,  on  Trafalgar  Day,  lends 
colour  to  this  interpretation  of  his  conduct.  Lord 
Charles  informed  his  Birmingham  friends  that  the 
danger  which  had  created  the  Unionist  alliance  had 
now  disappeared,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  should  either  drop  their  separate  organization 
and  become  Conservatives,  or  return  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  to  “a  robust  Liberal  party.” 

We  agree  with  Lord  Charles  Beresford  that  a strong 
and  united  Opposition  is  as  essential  to  the  national 
welfare  as  a strong  Government.  We  admit,  too,  that 
between  the  Liberal-Unionists  and  Conservatives 
“there  is  no  definite  compact  publicly  made.”  We 
cannot  deny  that  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Unionist 
party  “matters  are  not  as  clear  as  they  might  be  ” ; 
and  we  will  add  something  which  Lord  Charles  has  not 
said.  The  Liberal-Unionists  have  weakened  their  posi- 
tion by  the  greediness  with  which  they  grasped,  and 
continue  to  grasp,  a wholly  disproportionate  share  of 
the  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  What 
was  done  a year  ago  on  the  formation  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  bad  enough  ; but  in  the  succeeding  twelve 
months  /the  posts  of  Registrar  to  the  Privy  Council, 
Legal  Member  of  the  Viceroy  of  India’s  Council,  and 
Chief  Justice  of  Bengal  have  all  been  given  to  Liberal- 
Unionists.  We  are  also  alive  to  the  danger  of  the 
Liberal-Unionists  “ breaking  away  on  some  side  issue 
when  the  Conservative  party  does  not  happen  to  occupy 
the  predominant  position  it  does  now.”  But  when  all 
these  things  have  been  said,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  or 
the  propriety  of  suggesting  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in 
Birmingham,  that  he  should  go  back  and  lead  “a  robust 
Liberal  party.” 

The  rumour  current  last  week  that  Count  Woronzoff 
Daschkoff  would  eventually  take  the  place  of  the  late 
Prince  Lobanoff  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the 
exclusion  of  M.  Shiskine,  may  be  dismissed  as  a silly 
canard.  Whatever  the  foreign  policy  of  Nicholas  II. 
turns  out  to  be,  he  will  want  a man  of  strong  will  and 
firm  purpose  to  carry  it  out.  Without  overestimating 
the  qualities  in  this  respect  of  one  of  the  two  principal 
collaborateurs  of  the  late  M.  Nicolas  de  Giers,  it  is  no 
libel  on  Count  Woronzoff  to  say  that,  compared  with 
either  M.  Shiskine  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  with  any 
of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  young  Tsar,  he  is  very  weak. 
Though  a charming  man  of  the  world,  neither  he  as  the 
administrator  of  the  Imperial  Appanages,  nor  his  col- 
league M.  Ostrowski  as  the  administrator  of  the 
Imperial  Crown  Domains,  has  been  able  to  stop  the 
pillage  and  corruption  rife  in  both  departments. 

Without  professing  to  be  better  informed  than  our 
contemporaries,  we  should  not  be  surprised,  in  the 
event  of  M.  Shiskine’s  retirement  from  the  position 
created  by  an  interregnum,  to  see  him  permanently 
superseded  by  some  one  who  appears  to  have  attracted 
little  or  no  attention  from  the  wiseacres  and  would-be 
prophets  of  the  diplomatic  wrorld.  We  allude  to  Baron 


Wlangali,  M.  Shiskine’s  erstwhile  colleague,  and  (unless 
we  are  mistaken)  the  present  representative  of  Russia  at 
the  Quirinal.  Itwas  he  who  virtually  conceived  the  inter- 
view at  Monza  between  King  Humbert  and  the  Marquis 
di  Rudini  on  one  side  and  the  late  M.  de  Giers  on  the 
other.  He  is  known  to  be  a most  able  man  ; in  fact,  the 
abler  man  of  the  two  collaborateurs  of  Alexander  III.’s 
Foreign  Minister.  We  will  go  further  still,  and  say 
that  they  were,  with  the  exception  of  their  chief,  the 
only  able  men  directly  attached  to  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office.  Baron  Wlangali  is,  moreover,  credited  with  a 
distinctly  anti-German  policy,  and  with  an  intense 
desire  to  detach  Italy  from  the  Triple  Alliance.  The 
corollary  to  this,  it  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out,  would 
be  the  constitution  of  another  Tripartite  Convention — - 
we  stop  short  of  the  word  Alliance — between  France, 
Russia,  and  Italy.  The  latter  Power’s  constant  hanker- 
ing for  Nice  and  Savoy  M.  Wlangali  has  more  than 
once  endeavoured  to  neutralize — to  suppress  it  was, 
perhaps,  impossible — by  dangling  before  her  the  bait  of 
the  eventual  possession  of  Trieste.  England  under  such 
conditions  would  still  be  left  “splendidly  isolated.” 

The  Law  Sittings  should  open  to-day,  but  as  the 
judges  think  it  a pity  to  sit  on  Saturday,  they  will  not 
assemble  till  Monday  ; and  as  the  fatigue  of  breakfast 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  a walk  up  the  Central 
Hall  is  enough  for  one  day,  they  will  then  immediately 
adjourn  all  the  Courts,  so  that  suitors  and  other  irre- 
levant people  will  have  to  a.wait  their  lordships’  con- 
venience on  Tuesday.  That  being  all  settled,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Queen’s  Bench  judges  will  promptly  scatter 
themselves  over  the  face  of  the  country,  with  an  extra 
allowance  of  ioj.  per  diem,  to  decide,  at  such 
important  centres  as  Appleby  and  Bodmin,  whether  or 
not  John  Jones  stole  a pair  of  boots,  or,  perchance, 
said  one  night  at  the  “Blue  Pig”  that  his  quondam 
crony  Brown  was  a thief,  and  “ ought  to  be  gaoled.” 
Each  pair  of  boots  or  unadvised  word,  under  this 
system,  costs  the  country  several  hundred  pounds, 
and  meantime  cases  involving  thousands  of  pounds  and 
important  trade  interests  are  hung  up  in  London. 
This  is  how  the  selected  legal  wisdom  of  the  country 
conducts  its  business,  and  then  it  wonders  sadly  how  it 
comes  that  law  work  is  so  slack,  and  that  litigants 
show  such  a tendency  to  fight  shy  of  the  Courts  ! 
There  has  been  much  correspondence  in  the  papers 
about  certain  new  Rules  which  it  appears  the  judges  are 
incubating,  and  which  are  to  set  things  right  once  for 
all  ; but  as  the  Rules  Committee  has  done  little  else 
since  the  Judicature  Act  than  pass  hew  Rules  in  one 
year  only  to  find  that  they  are  all  wrong  the  next,  we 
cannot  say  we  look  forward  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
prospect. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  follow  the  week’s  news  from 
South  Africa  about  railway  matters.  On  Wednesday 
we  had  a telegram  from  Bloemfontein  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  a deadlock,  the  President  declaring  that 
although  the  amount  in  dispute  between  the  Free  State 
and  the  Cape  was  small,  there  was  a principle  involved 
and  he  could  not  give  way.  But  on  Thursday  a tele- 
gram from  the  Cape  announced  that  “ the  railway- 
rate  dispute  has  come  to  an  end,”  that  a working 
agreement  has  been  arrived  at,  and  that  the  Volksraad, 
so  far  from  organizing  a block,  is  discussing  what 
local  lines  it  shall  build  out  of  the  estimated  profits  of 
the  main  line  under  the  new  system.  Coal  and  railway 
material  for  the  Free  State  lines  are  to  be  carried  over 
the  Cape  lines  at  special  cheap  rates,  and  in  return 
every  facility  is  to  be  given  to  through  traffic  to  the 
Transvaal.  We  sincerely  hope  that  it  is  all  right,  for 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to 
the  whole  of  South  Africa  of  proper  transport  facilities. 
Separatism  works  havoc  with  business,  as  the  Americans 
have  long  ago  discovered.  It  is  a pity  that  an  “ Inter- 
State  Commerce  Law  ” after  the  American  pattern  can- 
not be  introduced  into  South  Africa.  ✓ 

Meanwhile,  however,  Dr.  Leyds  has  got  his  new 
Press  Law  in  force,  and  we  wish  him  joy  of  it.  Copies 
reached  England  this  week,  and  we  find  it  to  be  even 
more  impossible  than  was  at  first  reported.  On  a 
hasty  reading  it  seems  not  unlike  the  German  Press 
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Code  of  May  1874,  but  of  course  no  European  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  idiotic  enough  to  try  and  get 
each  article  signed  by  the  writer.  In  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  we  have  found  out  that  it  is  better  not  to 
make  laws  which  cannot  be  enforced.  The  “ Times,” 
we  see,  has  tried  to  work  itself  into  a passion  over  the 
Aliens  Expulsion  Bill,  another  product  of  Dr.  Leyds’s 
genius  for  making  mistakes.  It  declares  that  this  Bill 
runs  counter  to  the  Convention  of  1884,  and  there  is 
something  in  the  argument  ; but  it  is  enough  for  us 
to  know  that  the  Bill  was  not  advertised  as  the 
Constitutional  law  of  the  Transvaal  requires.  Chief 
Justice  Kotzd  may  be  trusted  to  deal  impartially  in 
this  matter.  The  Judiciary  in  the  Transvaal  has 
already  had  to  correct  the  Legislature  more  than  once. 
It  seems  to  us  probable  that  President  Kruger  allowed 
the  Bill  to  be  passed  knowing  it  was  illegal,  merely  to 
give  a vent  to  Dopper  ill-humour.  When  the  “ Times  ” 
in  this  connection  speaks  of  “ highly  Oriental  oppres- 
sion ” it  only  shows  its  utter  incapacity  to  understand  a 
foreign  people. 

Russia  steadily  presses  forward  in  the  Far  East.  She 
has  now  consented,  in  reply  to  a special  embassy  from 
Seoul,  that  Korea  shall  be  diplomatically  represented  at 
St.  Petersburg,  though,  with  the  King  of  Korea  resident 
at  the  Russian  Legation  in  Seoul,  there  does  not  seem 
much  reason  why  he  should  appoint  a Minister  to  the 
Russian  capital  when  the  Foreign  Office  there  would  do 
all  his  business  for  him  free  of  expense.  But  it  looks 
better,  of  course,  especially  from  a Russian  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Waeber,  the  Russian  charge  d'affaires  at 
Seoul,  is  a very  clever  man  and  has  won  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  Koreans — so  much  so,  that  the 
“Korean  Independent,”  a curious  little  bilingual  sheet 
published  in  the  capital,  hails  a rumour  of  Mr.  Waeber’s 
appointment  to  be  Minister  as  “ a signal  that  Russia  will 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  independent  sovereignty  of 
the  nation”!  Moreover,  Russian  “merchants”  are 
beginning  to  be  interested  in  Korea  as  well  as  Russian 
officials  and  military  men,  and  the  last  mail  brings 
news  of  a curious  timber  concession  granted  to  a Russian 
subject  by  the  Korean  Government,  in  which  an  under- 
taking is  made  by  the  concessionaire  to  deposit  15,000 
roubles  in  the  “ Russo-Chinese  Bank”  as  a guarantee 
of  good  faith.  It  is  evident  that  Japan  must  make  up 
her  mind  that  her  formidable  Northern  neighbour  has 
come  to  Korea  to  stay. 

The  lover  of  Oriental  strangeness  may  now  give  up 
Japan  in  despair.  It  was  bad  enough  when  the 
Mikado’s  army  took  to  torpedoes  and  trousers ; it 
was  worse  when  his  subjects  descended  to  common 
journalism  ; but  with  the  advent  of  the  bicycle  the  most 
fatal  link  with  the  unpicturesque  West  has  been  forged. 
The  Tokyo  Post  Office  officials  now  ride  with  impunity, 
and,  according  to  latest  information,  the  “ Metropolitan 
Police  ” are  sending  extensive  orders  to  two  local 
workshops.  For  not  only  does  Japan  ride  ; the  deft 
fingers  of  her  craftsmen  are  busy  making  machines. 
Moreover,  they  make  them  well  ; for — it  sounds  in- 
credible, but  the  statement  comes  on  good  authority — 
the  Yokohama  Bicycle  Works  have  lately  received  an 
order  for  100  machines  from  America  ! and  the  American 
machinists  are  supposed  to  be  licking  creation  in  the 
bicycle  business.  There  is  a melancholy  sense  of  disillu- 
sion about  it  all.  No  more  graceful,  posing,  diagonal 
attitudes  ; those  three  little  maids  now  “ scorch  ” home 
from  school  on  pneumatic  tyres.  Mr.  Gilbert  must 
recast  his  opera. 

We  lately  pointed  out  that  the  increased  activity  of 
German  shipyards  had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  recent 
increased  output  of  English  steel,  and  that  the  circum- 
stance rubbed  some  of  the  gilding  off  the  gingerbread. 
But  if  the  present  agitation  got  up  by  shipbuilders  and 
ironmasters  in  Germany  is  successful  (as  it  promises  to 
be) — the  gingerbread  itself  will  go.  The  German  iron- 
masters want  to  know  why  their  shipbuilding  com- 
patriots should  go  to  England  for  materials  ; they  have 
announced  their  intention  so  to  increase  their  means  of 
output  as  to  be  able  to  execute  orders  of  any  magnitude, 
and  they  state  their  readiness  to  supply  material  at  an 
actual  loss  to  themselves,  to  begin  with,  if  by  so  doing 
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they  may  secure  the  home  market.  Not  to  be  outdone 
in  patriotism,  the  German  shipbuilders  have  signified  a 
willingness  on  their  part  to  pay  more  for  German  than 
for  English  material.  Nor  does  the  Government  neglect 
to  rise  to  the  occasion.  The  Prussian  State  Railway 
authorities  convened  a meeting  at  Altona,  and  stated 
that  they  also  would  contribute  to  the  good  work  by 
lowering  the  railway  rates  on  home-produced  materials 
for  use  in  shipbuilding.  There  is  a fine  air  of  dis- 
interested patriotism  about  these  admirable  intentions  ; 
but  there  is  a philanthropy  which  pays,  and  the 
Germans  know  it.  For  England  remains  the  question 
(in  the  words  of  Tompkyns,  of  the  “ Daily  Chronicle  ”), 
“ Where  do  / come  in  ? ” 

The  practical  • suppression  of  Prince  Mestchersky’s 
“ Grashdanin,”  which  had  already  shrunk  from  a daily 
to  a weekly  edition  before  the  Censor  put  his  foot  on  it 
altogether,  will  surprise  no  one  who  knows  his  Russia. 
The  wonder  indeed  is  that  it  survived  so  long.  The 
late  Tsar,  like  some  other  dull  people,  had  an  ex- 
tremely blind  side  for  men  who  managed  to  convince 
him  of  their  personal  honesty.  He  allowed  it  to  be 
known  that  the  “Grashdanin”  was  the  only  Russian 
paper  that  he  read  regularly,  and  that  he  did  so  because 
its  editor  was  an  “honest  man.”  Prince  Mestchersky 
would  have  been  less  than  human  if  he  had  not  pre- 
sumed upon  this.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  entente , five  years  ago,  when  the  French  fleet 
visited  Cronstadt,  he  loaded  the  fleet,  its  officers,  and 
their  country  with  incessant  and  stinging  ridicule. 
People  marvelled  then  that  it  was  allowed,  and  still 
more  when  he  assailed  the  return  demonstrations  at 
Toulon  and  Paris  as  degrading  to  Russia  and  the  Tsar. 
But  the  Censor’s  hand  was  stayed  : Alexander  III.  had 
said  that  Mestchersky  was  an  “honest  man”;  and 
apparently  he  felt  bound  in  consistency  to  give  him  a 
free  rein.  When  Nicholas  II.  mounted  the  throne,  how- 
ever, no  time  was  lost  in  serving  the  “Grashdanin” 
with  a first  notice.  At  the  earliest  moment  compatible 
with  filial  piety,  a second  notice  came,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  reduce  the  paper  to  a weekly  ; now  at  the 
third  it  is  crumpled  up  altogether. 

The  disappearance  of  the  “ Grashdanin  ” has  more 
than  a personal  interest,  however.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  time  that  a Russian  paper  has  been  punished 
to  the  point  of  extinction  for  its  comments  on  foreign 
polic.  A strong  editor  like  M.  Katkoff  was  permitted 
to  make  his  “Moscow  Gazette”  a vehement  critic  of 
Russian  foreign  policy  for  years,  and  no  one  dreamed 
of  molesting  him  ; whereas  an  attack  on  the  sewage 
system  of  Moscow,  or  rather  on  the  absence  of  one, 
might  have  wrecked  the  “Gazette”  altogether.  Ap- 
parently the  present  Tsar  takes  another  view  of  jour- 
nalistic ethics.  The  new  departure,  if  there  is  to  be 
one,  will  be  of  importance  to  the  outside  world,  in  that 
it  will  inevitably  create  a semi-official  Press  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

Hand  semper  errat  fama,  aliquando  et  elegit , report  is 
not  always  in  the  wrong,  it  has  some  times  even  deter- 
mined the  choice,  says  Tacitus,  who  was  certainly  not 
thinking  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  How  far 
report  will  weigh  with  Lord  Salisbury  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  this  is  certain,  it  will  not  be  wise  in  him  to  neglect 
it.  No  one  who  has  watched  the  career  of  Dr.  Creighton 
has  any  doubt  about  his  paramount  claims  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury.  From  the  time  when  as  a Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Merton  he  was  the  centre  -of  the  best  literary 
set  in  Oxford  till  his  appointment  to  Peterborough,  he 
has  distinguished  himself  in  every  post  which  he  has 
occupied — as  a parish  priest,  as  a Professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  the  editor  of  the  “ Historical  Review,”  and 
as  a historian.  At  Peterborough  no  bishop  has  been 
more  popular  with  all  classes.  An  admirable  adminis- 
trator, an  eloquent  preacher  and  public  speaker,  he  has 
without  the  slightest  assumption  or  fussiness  been 
always  in  the  van.  He  has  never  condescended  to  em- 
ploy the  arts  with  which  smaller  men  make  their  way  ; 
he  has  succeeded  by  those  qualities  which  are  now  more 
than  ever  needed  in  a Metropolitan — judiciously  liberal 
opinions,  urbanity,  firmness,  tact. 
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THE  FAILURE  OF  GERMANY. 

/T"  ERMANY  has  for  just  a quarter  of  a century 
M figured  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 
During  a considerable  portion  of  that  time  she  held  an 
unquestioned  supremacy  ; commanding  the  services  of 
the  two  greatest  masters  of  political  and  military 
strategy  of  our  time,  she  could,  owing  to  superior 
organization  and  mobility,  have  met  successively  and 
beaten,  by  her  own  unaided  strength,  any  combination 
of  forces  that  might  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  her 
Eastern  and  Western  frontiers.  Not  content  with  that, 
she  kept  on  arranging  pitfalls  for  the  bewildered  diplo- 
macy of  Paris  until  there  was  not  a single  Power  in 
Western  Europe  that  had  not  received  some  affront, 
that  had  not  joined,  tacitly  or  openly,  in  the  con- 
spiracy for  the  isolation  of  France.  And  yet,  as 
we  all  see,  the  final  result  has  been  conspi- 
cuous, humiliating,  irretrievable  failure.  France  to- 
day sits  secure  from  attack,  while  Germany 
finds  her  alliances  melting  away.  Her  giants  in  war 
and  diplomacy  have  fallen  one  by  one,  leaving  no  suc- 
cessors, and  although  the  great  fighting  machine  that 
represents  forty  years  of  incessant  work  is  still  perhaps 
the  finest  of  its  kind  that  the  world  ever  saw,  it  has  no 
longer  behind  it  an  exuberant  nation  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm and  confident  in  its  own  destiny,  but  one 
wearied  with  the  incessant  strain,  doubtful  of  the  future, 
and  corroded  to  the  heart  with  political  and  social 
discontent.  The  Czar’s  visit  and  the  fraternization  at 
Cherbourg  and  Chalons  have  been  but  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  culmination  of  a process  of  decay 
and  reconstruction  that  has  long  been  going  on. 
Twenty-one  years  ago  Germany  could  have  crushed 
and  dismembered  France,  even  if  the  unwieldy,  dis- 
organized, and  inefficient  Russian  army  of  that  day  had 
thrown  its  sword  into  the  balance.  She  had  the  power, 
but  she  lacked  the  nerve,  although  the  fault,  to  do  him 
justice,  did  not  lie  with  Prince  Bismarck.  For  many 
succeeding  years  Germany  with  her  allies  could  still 
have  placed  France  in  extreme  and  imminent  danger. 
To-day  France  can  look  her  in  the  face  and  say,  “ It  is 
too  late.” 

We  notice  that  some  of  the  German  papers,  appar- 
ently weary  of  that  querelle  d'Allemand  which  it  pleases 
their  paymasters  from  time  to  time  to  get  up  against 
England,  have  seized  upon  the  Trafalgar  celebration 
as  an  indication  of  our  active  and  implacable  hos- 
tility towards  France.  It  would  be  difficult  even  for  a 
Press  renowned  among  that  of  Europe  for  its  lack  of 
perception  to  make  a greater  blunder.  There  is  no 
hatred  of  France  in  England.  From  time  to  time  the 
clashing  of  interests,  real  or  imaginary,  leads  to  explo- 
sions of  jealousy,  and  without  skilful  and  conciliatory 
handling  those  outbreaks  might  have  led — may  still 
lead — to  war.  But  the  individual  Frenchman  is  to-day 
as  popular  in  England  as  the  German  is  unpopular,  and 
if  any  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  elicit  opinion  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  or  in  any  popular  gathering,  on 
Wednesday  last,  he  would  have  had  a long  search  for  a 
man  who  wanted  to  fight  France  : and  if  he  had  taken  a 
plebiscite  o n the  question  of  why  we  want  a strong  navy, 
he  would  have  found  a hundred  men  who  thought  of 
Pretoria,  Zanzibar,  and  the  Flying  Squadron  for  one 
who  thought  of  Trafalgar  or  the  Nile.  The  feeling  of 
the  music-halls  is  not  in  all  respects  to  be  despised  as 
an  indication  of  the  unconsciously  formed  opinions  of 
that  “ homme  moyen  sensuel"  who  goes  to  make  up  the 
bulk  of  most  nations,  and  no  one  who  has  attended  any 
of  those  numerous  spectacles  which  involve  the  display 
of  the  various  national  colours  will  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  kind  of  reception  invariably  given  to  the  French 
flag  and  its  bearers,  or  of  the  demonstration  provoked 
by  that  of  Germany. 

And  this,  to  tell  the  truth,  indicates  one  of  Germany’s 
greatest  failures ; for  it  was  not  always  so.  Prussia’s 
aggression  on  Denmark  and  on  Austria  had  not  tended 
to  make  her  popular,  but  during  and  after  the  great 
war  popular  opinion  with  us  was  willing  to  accept 
Germany  as  a nation  which  had  made  a splendid  de- 
fence against  unjust  aggression  and  had  utterly  routed 
the  aggressor.  If  France  was  hardly  treated,  there  was 
a general  feeling  that  she  had  only  herself  to  blame  ; 
and,  if  Germany  had  used  her  victory  with  moderation, 


we  were  prepared  to  accept  her  as  an  ally  or  as  a 
friendly  rival.  In  certain  circles  in  which  Mr.  William 
Black’s  novels  were  read  the  lieutenant  of  Uhlans  even 
became  a popular  hero.  All  this  Germany  threw  away 
by  her  persistent  exercise  of  that  peculiar  compound  of 
brutality  and  intrigue  which  constituted  the  chosen 
policy  of  Prince  Bismarck.  That  policy  was,  of  course, 
primarily  directed  against  France,  and  for  a time 
England  was  led  to  believe  in  German  friendship — some 
even  spoke  of  an  alliance.  But  gradually  we  became 
conscious  of  an  underhand  influence  that  thwarted 
or  hampered  us  wherever  our  interests  were  most 
deeply  involved.  In  Europe  we  declared  that  we  did 
not  mind,  for  we  had  relinquished  a “ Continental 
policy.”  But  then  we  began  to  find  a heavy  hand 
thrust  into  the  somewhat  loosely  jointed  structure  of 
our  Colonial  Empire,  and  spot  after  spot  in  which  our 
daughter  States  regarded  themselves  as  vitally  in- 
terested were  annexed  by  Germany,  until  our  Colonies 
in  Africa  and  Australasia  were  wild  with  fear  and 
anger.  All  this  done  openly  by  an  enemy  would  have 
been  accepted  as  in  the  nature  of  things  ; but  if  this 
came  from  the  German  entente.,  we  began  to  ask  what 
German  enmity  would  be  like.  And  so  the  estrangement 
became  complete,  until  from  London  to  the  most  distant 
Colony  the  name  of  Germany  has  become  a thing  of 
dislike  and  distrust  quite  as  intense  as  that  enter- 
tained towards  France  a century  ago.  The  Colonies 
thus  gained  are  of  no  service  to  Germany.  No  German 
not  in  civil  or  military  employ,  or  not  directly  sub- 
sidized for  the  purpose,  will  set  foot  on  them  ; they  are 
a constant  drain  on  the  Imperial  Treasury  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  in  increasing  measure.  But  they  have 
served  to  embitter  England  until,  as  we  saw  in 
January  last  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor’s  telegram,  some 
small  incident  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  regarded  as  a 
provocation  arouses  a dangerous  storm.  We  shall  be 
told  that  Germany  does  not  want  to  injure  England, 
and  that  all  these  little  incidents  and  outbreaks  of 
boorish  temper  are  simply  meant  to  show  how  very 
much  better  it  would  be  for  us  to  throw  in  our  lot  with 
Germany  than  to  stand  aloof  from  European  alliances. 
But  in  this,  as  in  her  French  policy,  Germany  has 
ignominiously  failed.  She  has  only  shown  us  how  very 
ill-mannered  and  untrustworthy  her  diplomacy  is, 
and  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  maintain  in  her  regard 
an  attitude  of  watchful  distrust. 

THE  BATTLE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

TEN  days  hence  the  ballot-boxes  will  decide,  one 
way  or  the  other,  the  fierce  partisan  contest  which 
has  convulsed  the  United  States  since  July.  The 
Americans  delight  in  prolonging  their  quadrennial 
Presidential  campaign  over  a period  of  time  which 
Englishmen,  accustomed  to  the  sudden  dissolution  and 
the  quick  scurry  of  candidates  to  their  constituencies, 
would  find  intolerable.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Americans  are  always  amazed  at  our  willingness  to 
allow  the  elections  themselves  to  consume  a fortnight’s 
time,  with  the  tantalizing  suspense  of  boroughs  waiting 
for  one  another  to  go  to  the  poll,  and  of  the  slow 
counties  lumbering  heavily  in  after  the  towns  have 
shown  their  hands.  On  Tuesday,  3 November,  the 
polling-booths  will  open  at  sunrise  in  every  election- 
precinct  throughout  the  United  States,  and  close  auto- 
matically at  sunset,  which  comes  at  about  five  o’clock. 
Two  hours  later  practically  the  whole  adult  male  popu- 
lation of  the  Republic  will  have  eaten  a hurried 
supper,  and  begun  to  get  into  the  streets  to  hear 
the  news.  Before  eight  o’clock  most  of  the  local 
counts  will  have  been  announced,  especially  from 
the  smaller  and  nearer  precincts,  and  the  first 
bulletins  of  a general  character  will  be  coming  in 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Press  Agencies  in  the 
great  cities.  In  most  recent  national  campaigns,  the 
vote  of  New  York  State  has  been  of  vital  importance, 
and  this  in  turn  has  depended  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  Democrats  were  able  to  hold  their  normal  majority- 
in  New  York  city.  Accordingly,  it  was  the  first  report 
from  the  metropolis— the  statement  that  a given  number 
of  precincts,  the  earliest  to  hand,  showred  such  and  such 
a Democratic  loss  or  gain — that  was  awaited  with  the 
most  feverish  eagerness.  It  usually  came  by  half-past 
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eight,  and  upon  its  heels  began  to  follow  all  sorts  of 
scattering  bulletins,  first  the  results  in  neighbouring 
towns  and  counties,  then  partial  returns  from  other 
States,  interspersed  with  tidings  of  Congressmen  elected 
or  defeated,  and  fresh  tabulations  of  the  all-important 
New  York  vote.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock  the 
crowds  assembled  in  opera-houses,  theatres,  and 
public  halls  in  every  town  in  the  Union,  and  the 
still  vaster  throngs  packed  in  the  squares  of  the 
great  cities  where  the  newspapers  display  the  returns, 
expect  the  “claims”  of  the  rival  party  managers. 
On  the  night  of  the  3rd  instant,  for  example,  the 
wires  will  bring  the  message  that  Mr.  Hanna  claims 
the  election  of  Mr.  McKinley  by  so  many  electoral  votes. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  will  be  a com- 
panion statement  that  Chairman  Jones  claims  the 
election  of  Mr.  Bryan.  Very  likely  each  will  mention 
that  his  assurance  is  grounded  upon  the  fact  that  his 
candidate  has  carried  Illinois,  or  Indiana,  or  Michigan  ; 
but  it  is  also  probable  that  by  midnight  or  one  o’clock 
he  whole  waiting  country  will  know  which  way  the 
State  in  question  has  really  gone.  In  only  one 
Presidential  year  since  the  war  have  the  voters  who 
lived  in  towns  gone  home  to  bed  on  election  night  in 
doubt  as  to  the  general  result.  That  was  in  1884,  when 
the  determining  vote  of  New  York  State  was  extra- 
ordinarily close,  and  was  claimed  by  both  sides  for 
several  days. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  no  uncertainty  about  the 
vote  of  New  York  State  will  darken  judgment  on  the 
night  of  Tuesday  week.  If  there  was  ever  a notion 
of  possible  success  there  in  the  minds  of  the  Bryan 
managers,  it  was  abandoned  long  ago.  Not  only  New 
York,  but  every  other  State  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line  and  east  of  the  Ohio,  is  certain  to  give  an  over- 
whelming majority  for  McKinley.  It  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted, on  the  other  hand,  that  practically  the  whole 
South  and  extreme  West  are  secure  for  Bryan.  If  we 
make  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  all  our  Trans- 
atlantic news  comes  from  New  York,  and  that  this 
really  gives  us  only  one  side  of  both  the  arguments  and 
the  forecasts,  it  would  seem  that  the  electoral  votes 
which  each  side  is  entitled  to  count  upon  as  assured  to 
it  about  balance  each  other.  But  there  are  at  least 
100  electoral  votes  belonging  to  the  great  States  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and 
Ohio  which  are  all  more  or  less  in  doubt.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  large  Eastern  cities  the  utmost  confi- 
dence is  expressed  that  Mr.  McKinley  will  carry  them 
all  ; but  it  is  also  true  that  the  political  workers  who 
are  toiling  for  the  McKinley  cause  in  the  States  in 
question  do  not  appear  to  share  this  confidence.  They 
hope  stoutly  for  the  best,  but  they  confess  that  never 
has  a political  situation  been  so  confused  and  obscure. 
In  Michigan,  for  example,  there  has  been  almost  a 
complete  revolution  in  party  allegiance,  Most  of  the 
Republican  papers  of  the  State  are  supporting  the 
Free-Silver  Democrat,  Bryan,  while  the  principal 
Democratic  journals  either  advocate  the  election  of  the 
Hard-Money  Republican,  McKinley,  outright,  or  at 
least  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  Bryan  ticket  to  be 
regarded  as  Democratic.  What  can  the  shrewdest 
prophet  do  under  such  bewildering  conditions  ? 

As  we  pointed  out  two  months  ago,  the  McKinley 
forces  enjoy  the  enormous  advantage  of  unlimited 
money,  which  puts  them  in  the  position  of  a regular 
army,  with  a commanding  array  of  artillery,  resisting 
the  assault  of  a mob  armed  only  with  fowling-pieces. 
There  have  been  occasions  when  the  rabble  has  van- 
quished trained  troops,  ordnance  and  all,  but  the  odds 
are  always  terribly  against  it.  The  chance  of  the  Bryan 
movement  was  that  it  would  gather  up  all  the  discon- 
tented and  restless  elements  of  American  society,  in  a 
kind  of  jacqiLerie , and  push  them  forward  with  such 
increasing  impetus  of  revolutionary  inspiration,  that  by 
the  time  the  election  came  their  impact  would  be 
irresistible.  The  conditions  were  extremely  favourable 
for  the  attempt  ; even  if  nothing  comes  of  it,  the  panic 
of  August  and  September  has  shown  that  half  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  at  least  believed 
by  the  other  half  to  be  ready  to  wreck  the  Federal 
Government,  repudiate  its  obligations,  overturn  its 
Supreme  Court,  and  cast  the  Constitution  into  the 
Socialist  melting-pot.  It  is  not  certain,  even  now, 


that  Mr.  Bryan  cannot  be  elected.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  frightened  mercantile  and  industrial  classes 
of  the  East  have  paid  out  blackmail  to  the  threatening 
mob  in  sums  which  quite  defy  computation.  No 
secret  is  made  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  raised  and  expended  in  the  interest  of 
“honest  money,”  and  Eastern  business  men  of  repute, 
who  have  heretofore  deplored  the  use  of  money 
in  elections,  are  found  now  defending  the  whole- 
sale bribery  of  1896  on  the  ground  that  the  exist- 
ence of  society  itself  was  at  stake.  Unhappily  for 
“society,”  the  adoption  of  the  English  ballot  system 
in  America  (they  call  it  Australian,  by  the  way)  has 
rendered  it  difficult  to  buy  votes,  or  rather  to  make  sure 
that  they  will  be  delivered  after  they  have  been  bought. 
The  most  effective  form  of  corruption  remaining  is  to 
bribe  voters  not  to  vote,  but  in  such  a state  of  affairs  as 
the  present,  where  old  party-ties  mean  so  little,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  is  a weapon  which  may  cut  both  ways. 
None  the  less,  an  immense  “campaign  fund”  is  ad- 
mittedly being  scattered  through  the  West,  by  Mr. 
McKinley’s  managers,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
they  know  what  they  are  about.  The  recent  remark- 
able advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  also  relied  upon 
to  ameliorate  the  rage  of  the  Western  farmer  ; but  this 
view  leaves  out  of  calculation  the  fact  that  even  “ dollar” 
wheat  did  not  prevent  the  great  Populist  movement 
of  a few  years  ago.  Moreover,  the  Western  farmer  is 
not  so  organized  mentally  as  to  alter  his  opinions  within 
a fortnight,  and  he  is  quite  as  likely  to  believe  the  story 
that  the  rise  in  the  Liverpool  corn  market  -was  engi- 
neered by  New  York  and  London  capitalists  in  order  to 
hoodwink  him,  as  he  is  to  discover  in  the  advance  a 
reason  for  deserting  Free  Silver. 

The  election  of  Mr.  McKinley  is  probable  ; but  even 
if  he  receives  the  overwhelming  majority  which  sanguine 
New  York  expects,  the  United  States  will  none  the  less 
have  entered  upon  a new  and  troubled  political  era.  The 
fact  that  the  Republic  consists  of  an  industrial  England 
and  Belgium  planted  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Lakes, 
with  a huge  agricultural  Russia  rivetted  upon  its  western 
and  southern  sides,  has  at  last  made  its  way  to  the 
forefront  of  American  politics,  and  it  is  not  this  genera- 
tion which  will  get  rid  of  it. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  TIN-PLATE  INDUSTRY. 

DURING  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a very 
marked  decrease  in  our  exports  of  tin  plate.  In 
1891  the  quantity  shipped  abroad  was  448,379  tons, 
valued  at  ,£7, 166,655.  In  1895  the  quantity  stood  at 
365,982  tons,  and  the  value  at  ^4, 244,795.  To  be  sure, 
these  last  figures  show  a recovery  of  nearly  12,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  1894  ; but  satisfaction  on 
this  score  must  be  considerably  damped  by  the  re- 
flection that,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  quantity, 
the  aggregate  value  fell  off  by  ,£94,000 ; and, 
to  make  matters  worse,  the  current  year’s  shipments 
threaten,  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  to  date,  to  be 
about  the  lowest  on  record.  For  the  nine  months 
ending  30  September  our  exports  of  tin  plate  were 
199,762  tons,  valued  at  £2,281,519,  as  compared  with 
268,303  tons,  valued  at  £3,114,045  for  the  same  period 
of  last  year,  and  241,841  tons,  valued  at  £2,988,344  for 
the  same  period  of  1894.  There  has  been  no  upw’ard 
movement  in  the  home  demand  to  compensate  for  this 
startling  decline  in  our  foreign  trade.  The  bulk  of 
our  output  of  tin  plate  is,  in  fact,  manufactured 
specially  for  export,  especially  for  America,  and  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  ever  since  the  day  when  the 
tin-plate  clauses  of  the  McKinley  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion and  enabled  American  manufacturers  to  produce 
with  some  chance  of  competing  with  South  Wales,  this 
latter  district  has  gone  through  one  prolonged  and 
almost  unrelieved  condition  of  depression.  Quite 
recently  it  was  semi-officially  stated  that  the  work  in 
hand  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  mills  working  half 
time.  There  has  been  no  rush  of  orders  since  that  an- 
nouncement was  made,  and  as  for  actual  exports,  they 
last  month  amounted  to  18,368  tons,  worth  £210,452, 
as  against  25,148  tons,  estimated  at  £290,099  for  June 
last. 

A very  cursory  glance  at  the  Board  of  Trade  monthly 
returns  will  suffice  to  show  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
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dfecline  of  our  tin-plate  trade.  The  one  conspicuous 
item  is  the  annual  taking-  of  America.  Thus,  in 
1895,  out  of  the  total  shipment  of  365,982  tons,  no 
less  than  222,901  tons  went  to  that  country  : the 
value  was  ^2,578,219.  To  show  how  much  ground 
we  have  lost,  it  may  be  stated  further  that  in  1893 
American  imports  of  English  tin  plate  were  255,603  tons, 
valued  at  £3,352,693,  and  in  1891,  325,143  tons,  valued 
at  £5,240,383.  This  year’s  shipments  for  the  nine 
months  have  been  no  more  than  89,533  tons,  worth 
,£1,013,780;  and  it  will  be  a matter  of  much  surprise, 
therefore,  if  the  total  of  our  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  the  whole  of  1896  should  exceed  one-half  of 
the  total  for  the  whole  of  1895.  No  doubt  the  uncer- 
tainty attaching  to  the  issue  of  the  Presidential  election 
accounts  for  much  of  this  year’s  decline ; and  no 
doubt,  again,  after  the  election,  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  increased  rates  of  duty  which  we  are  promised  in 
the  probable  event  of  a Republican  victory,  there 
will  be  a spurt  in  shipments.  But  the  dislocation  of 
business  caused  by  the  election  cannot  account  for 
much  more  than  one-half  of  the  decrease  ; and,  for  the 
rest,  any  increased  export  in  anticipation  of  the  ad- 
vance in  duties  will  be  very  short-lived,  while  the 
subsequent  stagnation  will  be  sufficiently  prolonged  to 
nullify  any  advantage  derived  therefrom,  and  the 
position  of  the  American  tin-plate  manufacturers  will  be 
correspondingly  strengthened.  Even  if  we  leave  this 
year’s  figures  out  of  count  altogether,  there  must  be 
some  adequate  reason  for  the  falling  off  in  American 
receipts  of  tin  plate  between  1891  and  1895,  because  the 
consumption  during  this  time  went  up  instead  of  down. 
The  explanation  is  found  in  the  development  of  the 
American  industry.  The  tin-plate  clauses  of  the 
McKinley  Tariff  came  into  operation  nearly  two  years 
after  the  remainder  of  the  Act.  Until  then  the 

native  industry  struggled  along  in  a very  poor  way, 
and  South  Wales  flourished.  The  enhancement  of  the 
duty  did  not  please  the  American  Tin-plate  Consumers’ 
Association,  but  it  afforded  the  manufacturer  just 
sufficient  protection  to  enable  him  to  make  pro- 
gress— not  as  much  protection  as  he  had  asked 
for,  but  still  something  to  be  going  on  with.  From 
that  time  he  has  held  his  own  ; and,  though  he  has 
clamoured  for  more  protection,  his  main  idea  in  making 
this  clamour  has  been  to  convey  the  impression  that 
foreign  competition  has  pressed  heavily  upon  him.  The 
framers  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  were  not  unkind  ; for  under 
this  tariff  the  import  duties  are  equivalent  to  about  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  the  price  in  this  country.  The 
manufacturer  has  been  aided,  moreover,  by  the  low 
price  of  steel.  He  has  established  works  and  dipping 
mills  in  various  towns  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
other  States,  as  well  as  in  Pittsburg  ; and,  although  a few 
of  the  small  dipping  mills  have  been  forced  to  close,  the 
larger  and  better-equipped  concerns  have  made  really 
vast  strides,  and  several  of  them  have,  even  this  year, 
increased  their  productivity.  Furthermore,  attention  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  machinery  for  making  the 
misnamed  tin  plates,  and  a number  of  radical  im- 
provements have  been  effected,  whereby  the  article 
can  be  produced  more  economically  and  with  the 
aid  of  less  manual  labour.  We  were  told  some 
little  time  ago  that,  thanks  to  this  perfecting 
of  the  Welsh  machinery,  American  plates  could  be 
turned  out  at  “ something  like  half  the  cost  of 
production  in  South  Wales.”  We  do  not  choose 
to  credit  this  fable.  If  it  were  true,  we  should  by  this 
time  have  had  to  deplore  a complete  cessation  of  ship- 
ments from  South  Wales.  But  the  Pittsburg  mechanics 
have  certainly  improved  some  of  the  individual  pro- 
cesses— notably  the  pickling  process — and  it  is  not  by 
any  means  improbable  that  they  may  end  by  revolution- 
izing the  whole  scheme  of  manufacture.  They  have 
more  than  once  before  this  appropriated  some  of 
Europe’s  best  ideas,  and  further  improved  or  modified 
them  almost  out  of  recognition.  We  need  not  pause 
to  discuss  the  ultimate  outcome  of  such  a possibility  as 
this  ; but  the  fact  remains  that,  with  mechanical  improve- 
ments, cheap  steel,  a reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  wages, 
and  a high  rate  of  import  duty,  the  tin-plate  industry 
has  become  firmly  established  in  America,  and  that 
every  successive  year  henceforward  will  see  a further 
growth,  with  a collateral  decrease — unless  the  demand 


should  outrun  all  the  home  capacity  of  production— in 
imports.  It  has  been  stated,  with  the  view  of  discounting 
the  information  that  has  come  across  the  Atlantic  as 
to  the  advance  of  the  native  industry,  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  so-called  American  tin  plate  is 
in  reality  only  dipped  in  the  country,  the  sheets 
themselves  being  imported  in  the  black  state  from 
South  Wales.  This  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  last 
year  we  shipped  no  more  than  8,914  tons  of  black  plates 
to  America. 

Seeing  the  trend  of  affairs  in  America,  the  Welsh 
manufacturers  have  begun  to  pay  attention  to  other 
markets.  Their  efforts  have  been  not  unsuccessful. 
The  exports  to  France  last  year  reached  a total 
of  13,207  tons,  as  against  only  6,242  tons  in 
1891.  With  Australasia,  the  British  East  Indies, 
and  other  markets,  also,  business  has  increased  ; 
and,  leaving  America  out  of  count,  the  net  in- 
crease between  1891  and  1895  is  nearly  20,000  tons. 
This  is  a good  sign  ; but  obviously  a gain  of 
20,000  tons  in  the  small  markets  is  a poor  offset 
to  the  loss  of  122,000  tons  on  the  American 
business  in  the  same  space  of  time.  It  is  not 
clear  from  what  quarter  compensation  for  the  failure 
of  the  Transatlantic  demand  is  to  be  obtained, 
and,  therefore,  it  appears  to  us  that  before  long 
there  must  be  a readjustment  of  productivity  in  South 
Wales  in  order  that  the  output  may  be  brought  more 
on  a level  with  the  demand.  This  will  mean  the  closing 
of  more  than  one-half  of  the  works  and  mills  that  are 
now  struggling  for  a living,  and  the  dispersal  of  more 
than  one-half  of  the  workpeople.  Meanwhile,  as  though 
these  troubles  were  not  enough,  the  masters  are 
threatened  with  a general  strike  throughout  the  trade 
unless  by  Saturday  next,  the  31st  inst. , they  accede  to 
the  demand  of  the  South  Wales  Tin-plate  Workers’ 
Union  for  a re-establishment  of  the  wages  list  of  1874. 
We  have  failed  to  find  any  valid  reason  why  this 
demand  should  be  made  at  this  particular  juncture, 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  result,  if  the  strike  be 
not  averted,  will  only  be  to  precipitate  the  inevitable 
readjustment. 

OUR  NAVY  IN  1805  AND  IN  1896. 

HROUGHOUT  the  past  week  Trafalgar  Square 
has  been  the  centre  of  attraction  for  London  ; and 
in  the  six  days,  between  dawn  and  dusk,  millions  must 
have  paid  their  tribute  of  reverence  to  the  memory  of 
Nelson.  There  has  been  nothing  to  mar  the  earnest- 
ness and  spontaneity  of  the  demonstration.  Trafalgar 
has  been  everywhere  the  topic  of  conversation  ; the 
strength  of  the  rival  fleets  to-day  has  been  everywhere 
discussed.  The  London  Press,  except  one  Conserva- 
tive and  Imperialist  journal,  has  noticed  the  celebration 
with  marked  approval.  It  is  perfectly  understood  both 
in  England  and  abroad  that  in  no  sense  was  it  directed 
against  France.  This  flimsy  excuse  for  blame  has  been 
seized  by  the  one  paper  which  condemns.  What  the 
demonstration  does  clearly  show  is  that  an  unsus- 
pectedly  large  number  of  Englishmen  take  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  navy.  It  proves  conclusively  that  the 
country  is  ahead  of  its  Government,  and  of  some  of  its 
editors,  in  its  resolve  to  make  England  the  undisputed 
mistress  of  the  seas.  It  will  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Navy  League  and  of  the  Young  England  party- 
men  like  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  Thursfield,  Mr.  Spenser 
Wilkinson,  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford — who  have  long 
marched  in  the  van.  The  country  is  coming  into  line 
behind  them  to-day. 

Will  the  Government  have  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
to  act  upon  the  strength  of  opinion  thus  revealed  ? In 
March  this  year  it  had  a similar  chance.  The  country, 
aroused  by  the  Kaiser’s  telegram,  was  thoroughly 
alarmed  ; it  clamoured  for  really  adequate  measures 
and  would  not  have  heeded  the  cost.  Mr.  Goschen 
threw  his  golden  opportunity  away.  He  did  much, 
but  little  compared  with  what  was  required.  After 
boasting  publicly  of  our  isolation,  he  did  not  take  the 
steps  to  make  it  safe.  Again  he  has  such  a chance 
offered.  If  again  he  rejects  it,  he  may  have  to  make 
way  for  one  more  in  touch  with  popular  feeling.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  has  plainly  announced 
his  intention  of  reducing  the  Naval  Estimates  next  year. 
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It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  by  the  open  con- 
fession of  our  present  and  our  late  Foreign  Minister 
there  is  a Concert  of  Europe  in  existence — directed 
mainly  against  ourselves. 

The  significance  of  the  reduction  proposed  cannot  be 
understood  till  we  know  the  real  facts  about  our  naval 
position.  I was  astounded  to  see  in  the  “ Daily 
Chronicle”  of  Trafalgar  Day — a journal  which  certainly 
has  always  shown  true  patriotic  zeal  for  the  navy — such 
a statement  as  this  : “We  have  a fleet  which  on  paper, 
the  only  possible  means  of  calculation,  is  virtually  equal 
to  the  fleets  of  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria 
put  together  ” ; and  again,  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
singularly  foolish  remark  to  a council  of  British  ad- 
mirals— “We  used  to  say  that  one  Englishman  was 
equal  to  three  Frenchmen;  your  notion  is  that  three 
Englishmen  are  equal  to  one  Frenchmen” — held  up  for 
approbation.  British  admirals  know  what  war  is  and 
what  it  means.  If  they  asserted  that  we  should  need 
three  Englishmen  to  one  Frenchman,  I should  be- 
lieve them  rather  than  Sir  William,  who  is  here  only 
talking  with  the  boastfulness  of  ignorance.  Let  me 
examine  each  statement  in  turn,  for  I am  sure  that 
each  was  made  through  ignorance,  not  through  any 
wish  to  mislead. 

Our  fleet  of  battleships,  according  to  Brassey’s 
“ Naval  Annual  ” for  1896,  includes  forty-seven  ships 
now  ready  for  sea.  Of  these  forty-seven  a large  number 
have  worn-out  boilers,  antiquated  muzzle-loaders — the 
oldest  guns  afloat  in  any  European  effective  ships  in  this 
present  year — and  no  heavy  quick-firers.  Again,  owing 
mainly  to  their  old  boilers,  the  engines  of  many  of  these 
forty-seven  ships  have  a most  inadequate  coal  supply. 
The  “Edinburgh,”  for  instance,  carries  1,200  tons  of 
coal  extreme  stowage.  But  in  this  year’s  manoeuvres 
she  burnt  416  tons  between  midnight,  June  26-7,  and 
6 a.m.  of  July  30.  That  is,  one-third  of  her  coal  was 
gone  in  eighty  hours  at  sea,  steaming  an  average  of 
1 1 -9  knots.  At  this  rate  she  could  not  safely  keep  the 
sea  more  than  a week,  as  some  reserve  must  always  be 
retained.  We  have  other  ships  in  yet  worse  case  ; and 
I insist  upon  this  point,  that  for  England  and  her  fleet 
in  war  the  coal  question  will  be  of  transcendent  im- 
portance. Our  rivals  and  enemies  need  not  trouble 
about  it.  They  can  choose  when  and  where  to  fight. 
They  can  give  battle  off  their  own  ports,  to  which  our 
fleets  must  advance  if  we  are  to  win.  This  last  condi- 
tion rules  out  of  court  our  ancient,  slow,  and  unsea- 
worthy coast  defence  ships.  The  latter  are  not 
unserviceable  : they  may  be  of  value  for  local  defence, 
if  they  cannot  lie  off  Brest  or  Cherbourg.  But  they 
are  useless  for  fleet  purposes. 

Taking  the  French  and  Russian  battleships  of  classes 
1-3,  I find  the  totals  are  France,  26;  Russia,  13; 
now  ready  or  under  trial.  To  these,  however, 
should  be  added  two  French  and  one  Russian 
ship,  classed  by  Brassey  as  for  coast  defence,  when 
they  are  just  as  capable  of  work  at  sea  as  our  excellent 
old  “Devastation.”  That  brings  the  total  to  42, 
and  these  ships  are  on  the  whole  more  recent,  and 
better  armed  than  our  47.  Germany  owns  22 
battleships,  including  8 so-called  fourth-class  ships, 
which  are  most  powerful  little  vessels — and  Austria 
has  7 ships  ready.  Thus  the  combination  disposes 
of  72  battleships  to  our  47  ; and  I really  should 
like  to  know  whence  the  leader-writer  got  his 
figures — if  he  had  any.  To  be  25  ships  to  the 
bad  is  not  to  be  on  a “virtual  equality.”  Things  are 
a little  better  if  we  take  cruisers,  where  in  numbers, 
but  not  in  fighting  power,  we  have  a slight  pre- 
ponderance over  the  combination.  In  torpedo  craft  we 
are  immensely  outnumbered. 

By  1899,  when  the  present  English,  French,  and  Rus- 
sian programmes  will  be  completed,  our  weakness  will 
be  accentuated.  We  shall  then  have  56  battleships 
ready  to  France  and  Russia’s  57 , If  we  add  the 

larger  French  and  Russian  coast-defence  ships,  as  we 
should  do,  excluding  our  own,  which  can  only  be  used 
for  harbour  defence,  we  shall  have  56  to  64.  The  truth 
is  that,  so  far  from  going  ahead,  we  are  falling  slightly 
but  steadily  behind  the  Dual  Alliance.  If  the  latter 
were  to  be  reinforced  by  a third  fleet  our  maritime 
supremacy,  which  is  now  doubtful,  would  be  gone  past 
all  hope.  It  is  absolutely  untrue  to  say  that  we  were 
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inferior  in  numbers  to  the  French  combination  in  1805. 
We  had  then  on  our  Navy  List  no  less  than  176  ships 
of  the  line.  In  April  1805  we  had  95  ships  of  this 
class  in  commission,  with  over  100  frigates.  The  French 
total  was  then  52  effective  ships,  including  the 
Dutch  navy.  The  Spaniards  had  from  25  to  29  sail  of 
the  line  available.  The  total  was  thus  77  to  81  hostile 
ships  of  the  line  against  our  95.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
our  very  real  preponderance  in  numbers,  the  British 
fleets  were  everywhere  inferior  to  their  antagonists. 
Gantheaume  at  Brest  in  April  had  on  one  occasion  21 
ships  in  port  against  16  English  in  the  offing.  He 
wanted  to  fight,  sure  of  success,  but  Napoleon  would 
not  let  him.  Nelson  off  Toulon  had  more  than  once 
only  six  ships  against  11.  “ I have  ten  under  my 

orders,”  he  wrote,  “ but  I can  never  count  upon  more 
than  six.” 

But  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  utter  disorgan- 
ization of  the  French  fleet  in  1805  ; or  forget  the 
astounding  inefficiency  of  the  Spanish  navy.  Any 
reader  of  Mahan,  De  la  Graviere,  or  Chevalier,  any 
student  of  James  or  Brenton,  will  know  that  this  is  not 
a mere  assertion.  I need  not  trouble  my  readers  with 
a long  string  of  quotations  and  authorities.  There  is 
universal  agreement  on  this  point.  This  it  was  which 
made  one  Englishman  equal  at  times  to  two  French- 
men ; though  we  were  never  outnumbered  as  much  as 
this  in  any  great  fleet  action.  On  12  April,  1782,  andat  the 
Nile,  we  had  the  superior  number  of  ships  ; on  1 June, 
1794,  on  14  March,  1795,  and  at  Camperdown  we  had 
an  equal  force  of  ships  ; only  at  St.  Vincent,  in  Calder’s 
action,  and  at  Trafalgar  were  numbers  against  us.  If 
the  “ Daily  Chronicle”  really  supposes  that  six  British 
battleships  could  pen  in  twelve  French  at  Toulon  under 
such  a leader  as  Admiral  Gervais,  it  is  making  an  ex- 
traordinary mistake.  The  six  British  ships  would  never 
come  back.  They  would  fight  to  the  last,  I do  not 
doubt  ; they  might  sink  ship  for  ship,  but  the  result 
could  not  but  be  disastrous  to  us.  Nelson  himself  has 
rebuked  such  running  against  a stone  wall  by  these 
words  : — “ I am  not  one  of  those  hot-brained  people 
who  fight  at  immense  disadvantage  without  any  ade- 
quate object.”  Fie  praised  one  of  his  captains  who 
refused  to  be  brought  to  action  by  a superior  force. 
For  he  was  not  like  that  famous  Governor  Wise  of 
Virginia,  who  boasted  that  with  one  rebel  he  would 
beat  ten  Northerners,  and  who,  when  taken  at  his  word, 
was  always  shouting  for  reinforcements.  Nelson  was 
an  admiral  who  understood  war  ; Sir  William  Harcourt 
is  a statesman  who  does  not.  H.  W.  Wilson. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  TROUT-FISHING. 

THE  croaker  we  have  ever  with  us,  and  for  many 
years  now  the  croaker  has  declared  that  trout- 
fishing is  doomed.  That  certain  rivers  are  doomed 
is  an  incontestable  proposition  in  this  utilitarian  age ; 
for  from  our  point  of  view  a stream  without  trout 
is  of  no  account  whatever,  but  to  decTare  that  salmo 
fario  is  doomed  to  extinction  is  ridiculous.  If  our 
elegant,  spotted  friend  were  a noisome  thing,  beloved 
of  none,  then  perhaps  the  world  might  soon  know 
him  no  more ; but  there  is  an  ever-increasing  army 
of  keen  sportsmen,  all  or  nearly  all  lovers  of  nature, 
and  good  fellows  to  the  backbone,  who  put  the  trout 
on  a pedestal,  worship  him  almost  as  a saint,  and  play 
and  creel  him  with  as  much  joy  and  satisfaction  as  that 
felt  by  a South  African  buccaneer  when  he  gets  a right 
and  left  at  a brace  of  Matabele  warriors.  No,  we 
cannot  spare  our  trout ; we  love  him  too  much  for  that; 
and  science  has  given  us  the  means  of  perpetuating  his 
existence  for  many  centuries  to  come. 

Not  one,  but  ten  centuries  hence,  unless  indeed  the 
speculative  builder  has  covered  and  the  manufacturer 
defiled  the  whole  of  the  fair  face  of  Great  Britain,  will 
the  trout-fisher  still  sally  forth  clad  in  waterproof 
stockings  and  honest  tweed  clothing,  armed  with  supple 
wand  and  filmy  casts  for  which  Spanish  silkworms 
have  been  robbed  of  their  inward  parts,  and  flog  the 
rippling  moorland  streams  of  the  North  or  the  sister 
isle,  Wales,  and  the  sweet  West-country,  or  the  more 
slowly  flowing  crystal  rivers  of  Hampshire  and  the 
chalk-stream  country.  That  the  trout  remains  to  him 
will,  I venture  to  say,  be  owing  to  the  discoveries  oi 
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science  practically  applied  by  men  possessing'  the  com- 
mercial instinct  and  a progressive  disposition. 

At  the  present  day  the  number  of  fishery  owners  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  fish  culture  and 
the  habits  of  trout  is  comparatively  limited.  The 
salmon  excepted,  there  is  probably  no  fish  concerning 
which  more  nonsense  has  been  written  than  salvio  fano , 
and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  no  fish  of 
whose  habits  and  peculiarities  more  is  known  to  the 
few  who  have  deeply  studied  the  subject. 

In  different  localities  the  habits  of  trout  differ,  and 
the  man  who  stays  at  home  and  knows  his  stream  and 
the  fish  in  it  thoroughly  is  very  apt  to  write  a small 
treatise  on  the  subject  which  by  those  who  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  fish  of  another  portion  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  described  as  misleading  and  incorrect. 
In  a sense,  therefore,  local  knowledge  is  dangerous. 
In  Ireland,  for  instance,  trout-fishing  is  permitted  by 
law  in  February,  and  at  that  early  date  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  catch  fish  which  are  in  good  condition. 
An  Irishman,  therefore,  laughs  at  th6  idea  of  trout  not 
being  in  condition  in  April.  But  in  some.  English 
streams — the  little  river  Lambourne,  in  Berkshire,  as  an 
example — trout  spawn  as  late  as  January,  and  should 
not  be  fished  for  earlier  than  the  middle  of  April  : even 
then  many  of  them  have  not  recovered  their  condition 
after  the  exhaustion  and  loss  of  flesh  consequent  on 
their  matrimonial  trials. 

The  growth-rate  of  trout,  too,  varies  very,  much  with 
the  locality.  Take  a Dartmoor  fish,  leave,  it  for  many 
years  in  its  beautiful  native  stream,  and  it  may  never 
exceed,  or  indeed  attain,  half  a pound  in  weight.  But 
place  the  same  fish  in  a Hampshire  chalk-stream  or  in 
a stew  where  it  is  lavishly  fed  with  food,  and  if  it  is 
not  too  old  when  removed,  and  has  reasonably  good 
health,  it  will  soon  reach  a weight  of  from  one  to  two 
pounds.  However  much  the  breed  is  crossed  and  im- 
proved by  the  infusion  of  new  blood,  large  trout  can 
never  be  grown  in  rocky  streams  where  the  food  supply 
is  scanty. 

The  above-mentioned  croaker  will  point  with  com- 
placency to  certain  streams  in  which  there  is  a sad 
falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  fish  caught.  The  causes 
will  probably  be  over-fishing  or  pollution,  or  both.  The 
remedies  for  over-fishing  are  two  first  is  the  . ob- 
vious remedy  to  fish  less,  giving  the  stream,  if  possible, 
an  absolute  rest  for  a year  or  two  ; and,  secondly,  to 
re-stock  it,  which  nowadays  can  be  done  at  a compara- 
tively trifling  expense.  Pollution  is  very  much  a matter 
of  degree  ; if  trifling,  and  caused  by  little  else  than 
ordinary  sewage,  the  effect  will  be  to  destroy  more 
or  less  the  eggs  which  are  spawned  on  the  shallows 
of  the  river,  but  to  increase  the  growth  of  weeds  and 
water-insects,  and  thereby  bring  about  such  an  increase 
of  the  food  on  which  trout  thrive  at  all  stages  of  their 
existence,  as  to  make  a marked  improvement  in  the  size 
and  condition  of  the  fish  found  in  the  river.  A little 
sewage,  therefore,  tends  to  improve  the  fish,  but  to 
prevent  them  breeding.  The  obvious  remedy  is  either  to 
cut  off  the  source  of  pollution,  or  to  leave  it  and  re-sto.ck 
the  river  with  young  fish  from  time  to  time.  An  in- 
stance of  a noted,  but  alas ! sewage-polluted  trout 
stream,  in  which  the  fish  still  afford  sport  to  the  angler, 
is  the  Wandle.  Here,  owing  to  the  foul  effluent  from 
sewage  farms,  and  the  deposit  of  filth  on  the  gravelly 
shallows  which,  according  to  tradition,  are  to  be  found 
if  you  dig  down  sufficiently  deep  through.the  mud,  not 
a single  trout  egg  can  possibly  do  anything  else  than 
die  of  asphyxia.  But  both  lessors  and  lessees  of  the 
Wandle  fisheries  wisely  re-stock  the  river  from  time. to 
time  with  fish  purchased  from  the  fish  culturist  with 
very  gratifying  results.  Of  course  in  streams  which 
are  polluted  with  chemical  refuse  no  trout  can  exist, 
and  it  appears  to  be  a lamentable  fact  that  our  Legisla- 
ture is  inclined  rather  to  spare  the  pockets  of  wealthy 
manufacturers  than  to  make  and  enforce  laws  to  pre- 
vent our  rivers  being  turned  into  filthy  channels  for  the 
cheap  removal  of  manufacturers’  refuse. 

While  in  some  streams  the  number  of  fish  has 
decreased  and  sport  has  deteriorated,  in  others  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  owing  to  careful  and  intelligent 
preservation  coupled  with  re-stocking.  The  potentiality 
of  a hundred  trout  eggs  deposited  naturally  in  a stream 
is  probably  one  mature  trout,  for  the  loss  in  nature  is 


something  enormous.  Many  eggs  may  never  be  milted, 
others  are  not  buried  sufficiently  under  the  gravel,  and 
fall  a prey  to  dabchicks,  eels,  and  ducks  ; while  even 
those  which  appear  sufficiently  hidden  are  attacked  by 
water  insects  or  may  be  choked  by  an  insufficient  circu- 
lation of  water  around  them,  for  eggs  are  covered  with 
small  breathing  pores,  and  if  left  a short  time  in  still 
water  will  exhale  such  a quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
as  to  choke  themselves  with  their  own  waste  products. 

The  fish  culturist  for  once  improves  upon  nature. 
Taking  the  hen  fish  when  ripe,  he  strips  it  of  eggs  with 
a moving  squeeze  of  the  hand,  finding  to  every  pound 
of  fish  about  a hundred  eggs.  To  these  he  adds. milt, 
and  places  in  running  water  until  they  hatch,  with  a 
loss  of  perhaps  not  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  j oung 
fish  are  provided  by  nature  with  a well-stored  haversack 
which  affords  them  nutriment  for  a month  or  so,  and 
when  they  have  to  look  to  their  human  maker,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  for  nutriment,  their  troubles 
begin.  The  loss  in  the  fry  stage  is  considerable,  but 
the  fish  culturist  may  ultimately  produce  fifty  trout  for 
every  hundred  eggs  which  he  stripped  from  the  hen  fish. 
These  when  a year  old  may  be  anything  between  three 
and  eight  inches  in  length,  and  are  sold  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  £\o  to  ^30  per  thousand.  A fishery  owner, 
therefore,  from  whose  waters  are  taken  a thousand  trout 
during  the  season  can  replenish  his  stock  at  the  ouLia) 
of  a few  pounds,  and  he  will  if  wise  not  make  all  his 
purchases  from  one  fish-cultural  establishment,  but, 
going  to  several,  introduce  new  strains  of  blood,  and  so 
improve  his  stock. 

Rivers  which  contain  no  trout  whatever  can  be  made 
into  trout  streams  by  netting  out  the  coarse  fish,  anc* 
introducing  these  yearlings,  and  we  have  known  ba,]ren 
Scotch  lakes  lying  high  among  the  mountains  which, 
at  the  expenditure  of  a few  pounds  on  trout  eggs,  have 
yielded  their  fortunate  owners  magnificent  trout-fishing 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years. 

Before  another  century  has  passed  the  commercial 
side  of  the  question  will  have  commended  itself  to 
many,  and  rivers  and  sheets  of  water  which  are . now 
troutless  will  have  been  stocked  by  the  aid  of  science 
and  a long  purse,  and  the  fly-fisher,  whether  the  humble 
purchaser  of  a shilling  ticket  or  the  millionaire  who 
pays  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  a mile  dor  some  cnalk- 
stream  containing  monster  trout,  will  one  and  all  obtain 
even  better  sport  than  they  do  at  the  present  day. 
River  pollution  is  the  one  great  danger  ; but  the  feeling 
that  English  manufacturers  should  not  increase  their 
fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  community  in  general, 
and  their  neighbours  in  particular,  is  growing  apace. 

John  Bickerdyke. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  AS  PRINTER. 

A CERTAIN  strangeness  has  been  observed  to  form 
an  element  in  all  true  works  of  art : but  this 
element  of  strangeness  becomes,  so  exotic  and  coloured 
a thing,  in  much  of  the  best  art  of  our  time,  that  its 
genius  would  seem  to  be  something  wholly  apart  from 
the  genius  of  our  time  ; to  be  altogether  estranged 
from  and  irrelevant  to  it.  In  the  paintings  and  poems 
of  Rossetti,  in  the  early  verses  of  Morris,  . this 
element  of  strangeness,  which  occurs  as  a trait  of 
archaism,  occasionally  becomes  the  most  striking  and 
insistent  of  all  the  qualities  of  their  work.  Indeed,  it  is 
this  love  of  the  archaic,  of  a world  removed  from  our 
own,  which  constitutes  the  more  obvious  character  of 
Morris’s  art.  He  reverted  to  . the  imagery  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  refined  upon  it  ; though  not  before 
he  had  inspired  into  it  his  peculiar  temperament.  But 
this  return  to  earlier  methods  of  design  would  appear 
to  be  not  so  much  an  imitation  of  a past  style  as  an 
escape  into  some  quickening  world  of  Romance  from 
that  uncoloured,  monotonous  existence  which  the  dis- 
cipline of  our  society,  occupied  overmuch  with  its 
commercial  interests,  imposes  on  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  In  this  escape  from,  the  life  in  which,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  human  beings  work  to  life  that 
they  may  live  to  work,  Morris  has  not  differed 
from  many  admirable  artists  of  our  time,  who,  to 
avoid  the  general  preoccupation  with  a mere  struggle 
for  existence,  have  reverted  to  the  wreck  and  outcast 
of  mankind,  to  the  traits  of  the  street  and  the  gutter. 
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meeting  there,  as  they  think,  something  of  human  life  in 
its  first  rude  elements  and  tragic  passions.  Yet  neither 
this  love  of  archaism,  nor  this  preoccupation  with 
vulgarity,  is,  perhaps,  the  quality  by  which  the  world 
will  finally  judge  of  such  artists.  But  as  this  superficial 
character  of  archaism  is,  in  effect,  but  a protest  against 
the  condition  of  our  society  : so  is  that  finer  and  more 
valuablecharacter  ofgood  craftsmanship,  which  is  always 
found  with  it  in  Morris’s  work,  a protest  against  the 
indiscriminate  production  of  every  kind  of  manufacture 
by  machinery,  irrespective  of  its  use  or  its  nature.  Not 
that  machinery  is  necessarily  in  itself  a harmful  or  un- 
worthy thing  : but  that  it  has  been  rendered  so,  on 
account  of  that  system  of  society  for  whose  existence  its 
indiscriminate  use  has  become  an  indispensable  condition. 
The  criticism  that  would  distinguish  a man  among  the 
figures  of  his  time,  must  disengage  and  represent  him 
by  the  trait  by  which  he  appears  singular,  rather 
than  by  that  through  which  he  is  conspicuous.  Morris 
was  conspicuous,  with  many  of  the  best  artists  con- 
temporary with  him,  for  the  success  with  which  he 
reverted  to  earlier  methods  of  design  : but  in  his  genius 
for  fine  craftsmanship  he  was  alone  ; a unique  figure 
of  our  time. 

At  no  period  have  the  various  spheres  of  human 
interest  become  as  distinct  and  isolated,  as  they  have 
at  the  present  time.  Not  only  have  the  interests 
of  art,  science,  religion,  politics,  and  the  practical 
economics  of  life,  grown  more  and  more  self-centred  ; 
but  those  who  are  concerned  with  any  one  of  them,  are, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  a great  critic,  “ generally  little 
curious  of  the  thoughts  of  others.  There  come  how- 
ever from  time  to  time,  eras  of  more  favourable 
conditions,  in  which  the  thoughts  of  men  draw 
nearer  together  than  is  their  wont,  and  the  many 
interests  of  the  intellectual  world  combine  in  one 
complete  type  of  general  culture.”  The  influence 
of  an  age  of  this  kind,  such  as  the  fifteenth  century 
in  Italy  was,  is  nowhere  shown  to  more  evident 
advantage,  than  in  the  production  of  those  goods  and 
fabrics,  which  are  intended  for  the  uses  of  daily  life,  but 
into  which  the  element  of  beauty  enters  in  some  degree 
or  another  ; the  craft  of  cabinet-making,  for  example, 
the  weaving  of  figured  textiles,  the  printing  of  books. 
Such  arts  must  always  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  trades- 
man ; but  in  an  age  like  our  own,  where  the  sphere  of 
the  practical  utilities  of  life  is  wholly  divorced  from  the 
sphere  of  art,  this  element  of  beauty  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken, or  lost  sight  of,  by  those  who  practise  these 
crafts  ; and  an  indifference  to  produce  beautifully  is  soon 
followed  by  an  indifference  to  produce  well.  It  is  here 
precisely  that  the  conditions  of  good  craftsmanship 
assert  themselves  ; reminding  us  that  the  craftsman  is 
neither  wholly  concerned  with  mere  utility  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  with  mere  beauty  on  the  other ; but  that  his 
productions  must  be  fitted  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are 
intended  ; that  they  must  be  well  made  ; and  that  they 
must  be  made  with  a due  sense  of  beauty.  For  us,  the 
tradition  of  such  craftsmanship  has  long  been  broken  ; 
and,  to  recover  it,  the  craftsman  is  forced  to  revert  to 
methods  which  have  been  lost  or  forgotten,  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  some  other  age  than  our  own.  In  this 

attempt  Morris  went  beyond  any  one  of  his 
time.  The  success,  for  example,  with  which  he  re- 
vived the  older  and  simpler  methods  of  the  dyer’s  art, 
and  the  use  of  vegetable  dyes,  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  beauty  of  his  tapestries,  his  silks,  and  his 
other  textile  and  printed  fabrics.  His  painted  glass,  his 
decorative  paintings  and  furniture,  and  his  latest 
achievement,  his  printed  books,  all  show  the  fine  instinct 
with  which  he  returned  to  sound  principles  of  good 
craftsmanship,  employing  only  the  simplest  and  best  of 
materials  : so  that  the  mere  fabric  of  his  productions 
becomes  a valuable  and  delightful  piece  of  art  in  itself ; 
the  textile  of  his  silks  apart  from  their  patterns  and 
colours,  the  paper  of  his  printed  books  apart  from  the 
impression  of  the  type  and  ornaments. 

In  recent  years  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  produce 
sumptuously  printed  books,  which  should  rival  as  works 
of  art  those  of  the  early  printers.  Much  has  been 
vaunted  in  the  way  of  hand-made  paper,  rough  edges, 
and  large  margins  : yet  little  has  been  accomplished 
which  bears  upon  itself  the  impress  of  an  artist’s  hand. 
The  paper  commonly  used  was  rarely  that  which  was 


best  adapted  to  the  finer  purposes  of  the  printer’s  or 
bookbinder’s  art ; the  substance  of  the  paper  was  not 
properly  chosen  in  regard  to  the  size  and  bulk  of  the 
book  ; nor  were  the  margins  duly  proportioned  to  the 
mass  of  the  type  upon  the  page.  At  the  time 
Morris  first  set  up  his  press,  in  1892,  there  was  no  paper 
in  the  market  so  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  printing, 
of  so  fine  a quality,  and  of  so  beautiful  a colour  and 
texture,  as  that  employed  by  the  early  printers,  as  the 
paper,  for  example,  which  was  ordinarily  used  by  Aldus. 
To  produce  paper  which  should  equal  that  was 
Morris’s  first  care  ; but  this  was  only  to  be  done  by 
reverting  to  the  plain  and  honest  methods  of  the  old 
papermakers  ; by  using  unbleached  linen  rags,  and  by 
employing  a mould,  in  which  the  wires  have  not  been 
woven  with  the  mechanical  accuracy  that  gives  to 
modern  hand-made  paper  its  uninteresting  character. 
The  paper  which  Morris  succeeded  in  making  re- 
sembles the  paper  of  the  early  printers  in  all  its  best 
qualities  : it  is  thin,  very  tough,  and  somewhat  trans- 
parent ; pleasing  not  only  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  hand 
also  ; having  something  of  the  clean,  crisp  quality  of 
a new  banknote.  In  the  same  way  Morris  pro- 
ceeded with  his  type,  designing  his  founts  anew,  and 
causing  the  punches  to  be  cut  under  his  immediate 
direction.  A fount  of  Roman  characters  which  in  some 
of  the  forms  would  seem  to  be  reminiscent  of  the  types 
of  Nicholas  Jenson,  but  which  rather  recall  in  their 
general  effect  the  Roman  type  of  the  early  Basle 
printers,  and  two  founts  of  Black  Letter,  cut  upon 
the  same  model,  but  differing  in  size,  form  the  simple 
means  with  which  he  produced  a splendid  series  of 
books.  To  obtain  a sufficient  variety  and  richness  of 
effect,  Morris  relied  largely  on  his  ornaments,  his 
initial  letters,  borders,  and  illustrations,  which  are  in- 
variably executed  in  pure  woodcut,  and  of  a nature  that 
allows  them  to  be  easily  printed  with  the  type.  Lastly, 
a scrupulous  care  for  all  that  is  implied  in  the  technical 
term  “ press- work  ” — that  is,  for  the  quality  of  the  ink, 
the  careful  inking  of  the  type,  the  preparation  of  the 
paper,  the  fair  and  bright  impression  of  the  sheets,  a 
minute  care  for  all  that  sums  up  the  excellences  of 
Morris  as  a printer.  Certainly,  the  mere  craft  of  printing 
has  rarely  been  practised  with  finer  results  : in  material 
and  workmanship,  the  paper  and  press-work  of  his 
books  are  equal  to  the  best  that  have  been  produced. 
The  decorative  beauty  and  richness  of  Morris’s 
work  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  these  traits 
of  fine  craftsmanship  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  and 
forgotten  : yet,  perhaps  in  these  very  qualities  of  good 
workmanship,  unique  in  our  time,  the  peculiar  value  of 
Morris’s  work  will  finally  be  found  to  consist.  When 
we  take  up  his  edition  of  the  “Golden  Legend,”  or  of 
Cavendish’s  “Life  of  Wolsey,”  we  feel  that  the  form 
and  character  of  the  type  and  ornaments  are  in  admirable 
agreement  with  the  spirit  and  character  of  those  works ; 
but  when  we  take  up  his  edition  of  Shakespeare’s 
“ Sonnets  ” or  Keats’s  “ Poems,”  perhaps  we  feel  that 
the  relation  of  the  character  of  the  type  to  the  character 
of  the  poems  themselves  needs  to  be  adjusted  a little  ; 
that  at  least  we  would  not,  if  we  could,  have  every 
edition  of  Shakespeare  and  Keats  printed  in  that  way. 
But  the  really  valuable  quality  in  his  printing  does  not 
lie  just  there.  Let  us  learn  the  lesson  which  Morris 
would  have  taught  us  ; for  his  very  Socialism,  if  we  will 
trouble  to  understand  it,  means,  perhaps,  no  more  than 
this  : that  he  would  have  every  man  working  under 
conditions  in  which  he  would  be  able  to  make  his  pro- 
ductions acceptable,  not  only  to  his  contemporaries,  but 
also  to  posterity.  Herbert  P.  Horne. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  AND  RICHTER 
CONCERTS. 

WE  are  of  course  a musical  nation.  In  face  of 
our  numerous  academies  and  Academics,  our 
annual  opera  season  and  provincial  festivals,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  question  this  thrilling  truth.  But  it  may 
be  permitted  me  to  point  out  that  we  have  only  one 
permanent  series  of  orchestral  concerts,  and  though 
that  one  is  under  the  direction  of  a highly  gifted  con- 
ductor, and  is  indeed  all  that  a series  of  orchestral 
concerts  should  be,  we  are  allowing  it  to  be  abandoned 
for  want  of  a little  pecuniary  support.  It  would  be  a 
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grave  error  to  look  upon  this  as  showing  us  to  be  lack- 
ing in  a love  of  music.  If  any  man  doubts  us,  let  him 
observe  the  avidity  with  which  we  read  the  latest  musical 
divorce,  or  our  unconcealed  delight  when  an  Academic 
of  (say)  ninety-nine  marries  a girl  of  nineteen.  It  only 
shows  us  to  be  a religious  and  unselfish  people  who, 
content  with  the  above-mentioned  blessings,  would 
regard  a desire  for  anything  more  to  savour  of  impiety — 
to  be  nothing  else  in  fact  than  a mode  of  flying  in  the 
face  of  Providence.  It  is  utterly  unreasonable  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  directors  to  ask  us  to  assist  them  in  keep- 
ing afloat  the  concerts  so  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Manns. 
They  can  give  no  good  reason  why  the  concerts  should 
be  kept  afloat.  It  is  true  the  orchestral  playing  is  always 
enjoyable  and  often  magnificent ; but  surely  the  Palace 
directors  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  we  want 
magnificent  or  even  merely  enjoyable  playing — we,  who 
for  generations  have  been  content  with  the  deplorable 
doings  of  the  silly  “old  lady,”  as  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland 
lately  called  the  Philharmonic  Society  ; we,  who  think 
the  Norwich  festival  a praiseworthy  artistic  institution  ; 
we,  who  imagine  a barracks  like  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  to  be  comparable  with  the  great  continental 
schools  where  young  folk  go  with  some  other  purpose 
than  merely  to  learn  a bread-winning  trade.  Really, 
Messrs,  the  Crystal  Palace  directors,  I am  ashamed  of 
you  ! You  should  have  more  sense  than  to  suppose  us 
English  capable  of  caring  for  art  to  the  extent  of 
wishing  to  support  your  concerts  merely  because  they 
are  the  most  valuable  in  England.  If  we  have  any  love 
at  all  for  music,  it  is  mild  in  degree  and  distinctly 
Platonic  in  kind. 

Nevertheless,  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  went  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  last  Saturday  might  well  be  forgiven 
if  he  thought  us  all  we  claim  to  be  when  we  go  abroad. 
Unluckily  this  is  an  age  of  scepticism,  and  credulity 
enough  is  given  to  few  of  us  to  believe  that  the  vast 
crowd  which  packed  the  concert-hall  had  been  lured 
merely  by  the  prospect  of  a rarely  fine  rendering  of 
Tschaikowsky’s  sixth  symphony.  Still,  it  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  against  them  for  unrighteousness  that  they 
came  chiefly  to  hear  Sarasate.  It  is  true  he  played 
nothing  more  nourishing  than  Mendelssohn’s  concerto 
^and  adance  made  byhimself ; but  who  cares  what  Sarasate 
plays — who  is  there  that  listening  to  him  thinks  of  any- 
thing but  how  he  plays  it  ? I could  listen  to  him  for  a 
day  and  a night  if  he  played  nothing  else  than  scales,  so 
entrancingly  lovely  is  that  glistening  golden  thread  of 
tone.  It  is  true  the  concerto  is  a shade  more  interesting’ 
than  scales — just  sufficiently  so,  say,  to  let  Sarasate  show 
off  his  phrasing  as  well  as  his  tone,  that  phrasing  which 
is  as  exquisite  as  his  tone,  so  subtle  is  it,  so  perfect  in 
its  delicate  polish.  If  this  was  what  the  audience  came 
to  hear  and  to  delight  in,  I,  at  least,  would  not  scorn 
them  nor  scoff  at  them,  but  whether  an  average  English 
audience  has  any  true  appreciation  of  Sarasate  is  as 
much  a question  as  whether  they  have  any  true  appre- 
ciation of  Joachim.  In  fact,  merely  because  the  two 
men  play  the  fiddle  one  hears  them  compared,  and  one 
set  above  or  beneath  the  other.  And  should  one  point 
out  that  Joachim  has  no  more  of  Sarasate’s  singular 
beauty  than  Sarasate  has  of  Joachim’s  brains,  then 
indeed  there  is  a hillabulloo. 

By  far  the  most  delightful  piece  to  me  at  this  concert 
was  the  Tschaikowsky  symphony.  Some  one — Mr. 
Henschel  or  Richter — played  it  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
fashion  some  time  ago,  but  in  Mr.  Manns’s  hands  it 
became  quite  a different  thing.  I am  still,  and  pro- 
bably will  remain  for  some  years,  in  doubt  whether 
Tschaikowsky  was  a very  great  or  only  a very  tenth- 
rate  composer.  What  I like  in  him,  and  especially  in 
this  symphony,  is  his  unfailing  picturesqueness,  his 
lucidity,  vivacity,  piquancy,  flow  of  melody  and  rich 
harmonic  resources,  his  strange  touch  of  weirdness  and 
melancholy  at  once  Northern  and  Oriental.  On  the 
other  hand  his  plausible  fluency  makes  one  wonder 
whether  his  beauty  is  of  the  skin-deep  sort  that  wears 
shabby  in  a little  while,  whether  that  almost  excessive 
clearness  does  not  indicate  a Mendelssohnian  refinement 
and  corresponding  Mendelssohnian  lack  of  virility.  But 
for  the  present  at  least  the  music  is  fresh  and  full  of 
charm,  and  played  as  Mr.  Manns  played  it  on  Saturday, 
one  of  the  most  telling  pieces  for  orchestra  commonly 
to  be  heard  nowadays.  It  was  rather  unfortunate — 


though  not  precisely  for  Tschaikowsky — that  it  should 
have  been  followed  by  Mr.  Reginald  Steggall’s  dra- 
matic scena  “Alcestis.”  I almost  fear  Mr.  Steggall 
is  that  most  dreadful  of  creatures,  a pedant  who  has 
been  born  old,  who  has  missed  his  youth,  has  never 
known  what  it  is  to  feel  young.  If  so  he  had  better 
try  to  acquire  the  habit  at  once,  for  he  may  take  my 
word  for  it  that  the  only  people  who  get  ahead  of 
the  world  and  receive  abuse,  that  sincerest  tribute  of 
feebler  minds,  are  those  who  do  not  and  will  never 
know  what  it  is  to  feel  old.  Mr.  Steggall’s  “ Alcestis” 
scena  is  an  old  man’s  music.  There  is  no  genuine  fire 
nor  force  behind  it.  Now  it  goes  fast,  now  it  goes 
slow,  now  it  is  soft,  now  it  is  loud  ; but  everything  is 
mechanical,  nothing  is  spontaneous  and  alive.  The 
voice  part  is  intolerably  unvocal,  and  far  from  being 
dramatic  hardly  shows  common  sense.  Five  minutes 
taken  from  the  reading  of  dead  books  and  devoted  to 
the  observation  of  living  people  would  teach  Mr. 
Steggall  how  a question  should  be  asked,  even  in 
singing,  and  how  exclamatory  passages  should 
be  treated.  A brief  study  of  a tipsy  man  as 
he  reflects  on  his  grievances  would  show  him  how 
to  pass  from  moody  grief  to  passionate  revolt  against 
the  severity  of  fate.  When  Mr.  Steggall  has  learnt  a 
few  of  these  things,  and  how  to  score  so  that  his 
climaxes  are  full  and  loud  enough  not  to  make  the 
abrupt  entry  of  drums  and  cymbals  laughable,  then  one 
will  hear  his  efforts  with  interest  and  perhaps  with 
pleasure  ; but  in  the  meantime  I must  protest  against 
being  compelled  to  listen  to  music  no  better  than  can 
be  written  by  any  of  the  young  men  of  the  peculiarly 
noxious  type  turned  out  to-day  by  the  score  at  the 
Royal  College  and  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Another 
English  “novelty”  was  Mr.  W.  Wallace’s  “ Amboss 
oder  Hammer,”  a symphonic  prelude.  Why  on  earth 
every  uninventive  young  man  should  give  his  com- 
positions German  nicknames,  I cannot  guess  ; but  it  is 
a mercy  we  have  the  Palace  programmist  to  tell  us 
this  one  means  “Anvil  or  Hammer.”  I should  take  Mr. 
Wallace  to  be  a person  of  some  intelligence,  but  he  has 
yet  to  learn  to  refrain  from  doing  many  things— 
amongst  them  to  refrain  from  writing  symphonic  pre- 
ludes on  themes  which  are  no  themes,  which  are  neither 
beautiful  nor  pungent  nor  susceptible  of  extension  and 
development  into  beautiful  or  pungent  passages.  The 
whole  composition,  like  the  principal  subject,  is  scrappy, 
jerky,  galvanic,  and  though  there  are  strongish  bits 
here  and  there,  it  is  on  the  whole  only  a little  better 
than  Mr.  SteggalPs  scena.  Amongst  the  lines  which 
apparently  inspired  Mr.  Wallace  are  these  (translated 
from  Goethe), 

“ Upward  thou  must  rise,  or  falter, 

Bend  thy  neck,  or  stand  triumphant, 

Be  the  Anvil  or  the  Hammer.” 
and  I take  the  Prelude  to  be  semi-autobiographical,  an 
expression  of  Mr.  Wallace’s  desire  rather  to  be  the 
Hammer  than  the  Anvil.  I quite  agree  with  him  : life 
would  not  be  worth  living  without  the  glad  sense  of 
mastery  over  semething — even  if  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  trick  of  stringing  words.  But  unless  Mr. 
Wallace  gives  up  writing  music  of  this  description  he 
is  more  likely  to  end  as  the  Anvil  than  as  the  Hammer. 
Every  one  should  go  to  the  Palace  to-day,  not  only  to  hear 
an  excellent  programme  excellently  played — as  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  by  Mr.  Manns — but  also  to  hear  Mr. 
D’Albert  play  his  own  concerto. 

Much  as  I love  Richter  I must  confess  that  on 
Monday  night  last  he  was  very,  very  dull,  and  bored  me 
nearly  to  the  point  of  wishing  he  would  commit  suicide 
It  would  have  been  a sad  loss  to  music  of  course  ; but 
there  are  times  when  one  would  give  anything  for  a 
sensation.  I am  beginning  to  weary  of  the  eternal 
“Egmont”  overture,  Siegfried  Idyll,  and  Introduction 
to  the  third  act  of  “ The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg.” 
They  all  three  grew  on  the  summits,  it  is  true,  but  to 
have  to  listen  to  them  for  ever  and  for  ever  is  as 
tedious  as  reading  again  and  again  through  the  “ best 
half-dozen  ” books  in  the  language,  whichever  they  may 
be,  and  never  looking  at  any  others.  Richter  played 
them,  and  the  Huldigungs  March,  in  all  but  his  very 
best  manner — in  fact  the  Siegfried  Idyll  was  better  than 
his  best  has  been  of  late  ; but  he  could  not  conquer  the 
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all-pervading  boredom  of  the  evening.  The  truth  was 
that  most  of  us  had  come  with  a certain  amount  of 
curiosity  to  hear  the  three  Symphonic  poems  by  Dvordk 
which  were  originally  announced,  and  it  was  something 
of  a disappointment  to  find  them  taken  out  of  the 
programme  and  a disjointed  tipsy  brainless  Scherzo 
Capriccioso  substituted.  I do  not  say  the  Symphonic 
poems  would  not  have  merited  these  adjectives  ; but  at 
worst  we  should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  applying  them 
to  new  compositions.  I should  like  tp  apply  them  a 
hundred  times  over  to  the  Scherzo  Capriccioso.  The 
opening  is  a half-hearted  copy  of  some  of  the  effects 
from  the  beginning  of  the  last  act  of  “The  Dusk  of  the 
Gods  ” ; the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  a pretty  little 
waltz-like  bit  in  the  middle,  is  the  merest  ditchwater  ; 
and  that  the  whole  thing  is  full  of  Dvorak’s  character- 
istic incoherence  need  not  be  said  at  this  time  of  day 
when  the  Dvorak  boom  is  over.  It  added  to  the 
dreariness  of- the  concert  in  a most  astonishing  man- 
ner. The  programme  announced  for  the  next  concert 
is  hardly  encouraging  ; and  I hope  that  Richter  will 
remember  that  his  admirers — amongst  whom  I am 
quite  the  humblest  though  not  the  least  fervent — have 
some  small  claims  upon  his  consideration  or  his  mercy. 

J.  F.  R. 

THE  RED  ROBE. 

“Under  the  Red  Robe,”  a romantic  play  in  four  acts, 
adapted  by  Edward  Rose  from  the  novel  by  Stanley 
Weyman.  Haymarket  Theatre,  October  17,  1896. 

IF  the  people  who  delight  in  the  romances  of  Mr. 

Stanley  Weyman  and  the  detective  stories  of  Mr. 
Conan  Doyle  belonged  to  the  same  social  stratum  as 
those  who  formerly  read  “ Les  Trois  Mousquetaires  ” 
and  “The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,”  I should  con- 
clude that  wre  were  in  a period  of  precipitous  degenera- 
tion. I was  brought  up,  romantically  speaking,  on 
D’Artagnan  and  Bussy  d’Amboise  ; and  I cannot  say 
that  I find  Gil  de  Berault  in  any  way  up  to  their 
standard ; whilst  the  descent  from  that  ingenious 
•automaton,  Detective  Dupin,  to  such  a prince  of  duffers 
and  dullards  as  Sherlock  Holmes  is  one  which,  after 
a couple  of  attempts,  I have  given  up  as  impossible.  I 
therefore  approach  “Under  the  Red  Robe”  full  of 
prejudice  against  it.  The  very  name  appears  to  me  a 
fatuity  : it  suggests  a companion  piece  to  “ The  White 
Silk  Dress.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  ill-disposed 
towards  the  new  Haymarket  enterprise.  Mr-  Harrison’s 
management  at  the  Lyceum  was  exceptionally  brilliant, 
even  among  first-class  managements.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude 
and  Miss  Winifred  Emery  are  among  the  most  solidly 
popular  of  those  happy  couples  who,  by  giving  the 
sanction  of  an  irreproachable  domesticity  to  the 
wickedest  of  the  arts,  hallow  the  dissipations  of  the 
respectable  London  playgoer.  Besides,  I,  as  critic- 
dramatist,  notoriously  have  a corrupt  personal  motive 
for  doing  all  I can  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  Maude- 
Harrison  combination,  and  making  success  a matter  of 
course  at  the  Haymarket.  On  the  wrhole,  I think  my 
prejudice  is  sufficiently  balanced  by  my  prepossession  to 
allow’  me  to  proceed  to  the  slaughter  with  a plausible 
pretence  of  openmindedness. 

I began  by  reading  the  book — a better  policy  on  the 
whole  than  the  alternative  one  of  making  a merit  of 
being  in  the  dark  about  it.  I thought  it  puerile  to  the 
uttermost  publishable  extreme  of  jejuniority.  It  is  not 
without  a painful  effort  that  I can  bring  myself  to 
confess  even  now  that  when  I was  fourteen,  some  of 
the  romances  I wove  for  myself  may  have  presented 
me  in  the  character  of  a dark-souled  villain  with 
a gorgeous  female  passionately  denouncing  me  as 
“Spy!”  “Traitor!”  “Villain!”  and  then  remorse- 
fully worshipping  me  for  some  act  of  transcendent 
magnanimity  on  my  part.  But  when  I was  fourteen 
boys  had  to  keep  these  audacious  imaginings  to  them- 
selves on  pain  of  intolerable  ridicule.  Since  then  the 
New  Public  has  been  manufactured  under  the  Educa- 
tion Act ; and  nowadays  there  is  a fortune  for  the 
literary  boy  of  fourteen,  or  even  the  literary  adult  who 
can  remember  vividly  what  a fool  he  was  at  that  age. 

I do  not  know  how  old  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  is,  but 
I can  certify  most  positively  that  his  Gil  de  Berault  and 


Renee  de  Cocheforet  are  nothing  but  the  dark-souled 
villain-hero  and  the  gorgeous  female  aforesaid,  and 
that  the  old  situation  between  them  has  accumulated 
nothing  round  it  but  a few  commonplace  duels  and 
adventures,  with  a very  feeble  composite  photograph  of 
the  Richelieus  of  Dumas  and  Lytton,  and  a bold 
annexation  of  the  Lyttonian  incident  of  the  Cardinal 
pretending  to  send  the  hero  to  execution  whilst  really 
sending  him  to  the  arms  of  his  lady  love. 

Mr.  Edward  Rose,  in  dramatizing  such  a novel,  had 
to  dramatize  situation  without  character — that  is,  to 
make  bricks  without  straw.  Worse  than  that,  he  had 
to  dramatize  a situation  the  boyishness  of  which  must 
become  so  flagrantly  obvious  to  the  wise  under  the 
searching  glare  of  the  footlights,  that  his  only  hope  of 
acceptance  lay  in  the  as  yet  unfathomed  abysses  of  the 
literary  infancy  of  the  New  Public.  Whether  that  public 
will  support  him  is  exactly  what  we  are  all  wondering  at 
present.  As  for  me,  I am  getting  on  in  life  ; I used  to 
jnake  my  bread  by  my  wit,  and  now  have  to  make  it 
by  my  reputation  for  wit ; and  I simply  cannot  afford  to 
pretend  that  “ Under  the  Red  Robe  ” as  a play  has  any 
charm  for  me.  As  a novel,  I can  pass  my  idle  hour 
with  it,  just  as  Bismarck  used  to  pass  his  with  the  police 
novels  of  Du  Boisgobey  ; for,  after  all,  Mr.  Stanley 
Weyman  is  a bit  of  a story-teller — is,  indeed,  a rather 
concise  and  forcible  narrator;  and  his  books  serve  when 
the  newspaper  becomes  unendurable.  But  as  a play, 
involving  the  effort  of  making  up  one’s  mind  to  go  to 
the  theatre,  booking  one’s  seat,  going  out  at  night,  and 
so  on — no,  thank  you.  At  least,  not  unless  the  adapter 
and  the  performers  create  some  attraction  not  to  be 
found  in  the  book. 

I must  sorrowfully  add  that,  for  me  at  least,  that 
attraction  is  not  forthcoming  ; and  I can  only  hope  that 
the  villain-hero  and  the  gorgeous  female  may  pull  the 
play  through  and  cover  my  disparagements  with  shame. 
Even  if  I accept  the  romance  on  its  own  ground,  I 
have  still  to  complain  that  the  conventions  of  the 
theatre  prevent  Mr.  Rose  from  faithfully  carrying  out 
the  conception  of  the  villain-hero.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  the  novel  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  darkness  of 
Gil  de  Berault’s  soul.  He  rooks  an  English  lad  by 
wratching  his  cards  in  a mirror.  A duel  follows,  in 
which,  just  as  the  lad  perceives  that  he  is  hopelessly 
overmatched,  an  accident  places  his  antagonist  at  his 
mercy.  Being  too  young  to  understand  that  if  you 
fight  at  all,  you  must  fight  to  win,  he  refuses  to  avail 
himself  of  what  he  conceives  as  an  unfair  advantage. 
Gil  teaches  him  not  to  confuse  poetry  with  business  by 
promptly  running  him  through,  and  only  escapes  being 
lynched  by  the  crowd  through  the  most  liberal  exercise 
of  his  accomplishments  as  a bully.  At  the  Haymarket 
all  this  is  nonsensed  by  an  endeavour  to  steer  between 
Mr.  Stanley  Weyman’s  rights  as  author  of  the  story 
and  the  prescriptive  right  of  the  leading  actor  to  fight 
popularly  and  heroically  against  heavy  odds.  The 
Englishman  is  a giant  and  a swashbuckler.  Instead 
of  sparing  Gil  when  he  slips  and  falls,  he  rushes  to 
make  an  end  of  him,  and  has  his  thrust  parried  by  a 
miracle  of  address  on  the  part  of  the  prostrate  hero, 
quite  in  the  manner  of  the  combat  between  the  two 
Master  Crummleses.  Then  the  adapter  suddenly  re- 
turns to  the  book  ; so  that  a gallant  Frenchman,  who, 
in  the  presence  of  a French  crowd,  has  just  fought  and 
beaten  a gigantic  English  bully  of  extra-special  insular 
arrogance,  is  frantically  mobbed  by  that  French  crowd 
for  his  behaviour.  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  acts  I asked  several  persons  who  had  not  read 
the  book  whether  they  could  understand  the  behaviour 
of  the  crowd.  They  were  all,  of  course,  completely 
bewildered  by  it. 

Yet  this  first  act  is  lucidity  itself  compared  to  the 
second,  in  which  the  necessity  for  collecting  under  one 
roof  and  into  half  an  hour’s  time  the  incidents  scattered 
by  Mr.  Weyman  over  many  leagues  and  many  days 
has  driven  Mr.  Rose  into  desperate  courses.  In  the 
novel  Renee  convicts  Gil  of  spying  by  luring  him 
to  dog  her  for  miles  round  the  country,  and  then  lying 
low  for  him  round  a corner.  The  Haymarket  stage  not 
being  large  enough  for  a paperchase,  Mr.  Rose  has 
been  driven  to  make  Ren^e  have  Gil  locked  into  his 
bedroom  on  the  top-floor,  and  then  catch  him  emerging 
deceitfully  from  the  chimney  (Mr.  Waring  calls  it  a 
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secret  passage  ; but  the  original  conception  is  too 
obvious)  on  the  ground-floor.  Furthermore,  Gil,  instead 
of  accidentally  finding  the  diamonds  in  the  street,  breaks 
open  the  knife-drawer  in  the  sideboard  with  his  dagger, 
and  steals  them  from  that  eligible  hiding-place,  de- 
claring that  “ he  never  betrays  the  hand  that  pays  him,” 
a piece  of  morality — borrowed  from  the  bravo  in  “ Le 
Roi  s’amuse  ” — which  plunges  the  audience  into  deeper 
bewilderment  every  time  Mr.  Waring  reiterates  it. 
When  at  last  the  gorgeous  female  gets  her  chance  to 
heap  her  disdain  on  his  head,  the  audience,  though 
prepared  for  a good  deal,  is  not  more  prepared  for  that 
than  for  anything  else,  and  is  too  broken  in  spirit  to 
rise  to  the  situation.  Not  until  the  second  scene  of  the 
third  act  does  Gil  at  last  make  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
hero  ; and  the  house,  with  a gasp  of  relief,  exclaims, 

“ Now  we  know  where  we  are,”  and  settles  down  to 
enjoy  itself  without  further  misgivings  as  to  the  rele- 
vance of  the  Tennysonian  couplet  on  the  playbill  : — 

“ His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood  ; 

And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true.” 

I suggest  that  a happier  selection  would  have  been  the 
epitaph  which  Jo  Gargery  could  not  afford  to  have  cut 
on  his  father’s  tomb  : 

“ But  whatsome’er  the  failings  on  his  part, 

Remember,  reader,  he  were  that  good  in  his  heart.” 
As  to  the  acting,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
not  the  ghost  of  a character  in  the  whole  story.  When 
this  is  allowed  for,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  perform- 
ance is  a joyful  sight.  On  the  whole,  I think  I preferred 
— on  the  score  of  conciseness — Mr.  Holman  Clark’s 
impersonation  of  Cion,  the  servant  whose  tongue  had 
been  cut  out,  and  who  made  me  regret  occasionally 
that  the  same  operation  had  not  been  performed  on 
the  others.  Next  to  him  my  favourite  was  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude,  who  wisely  resolved  that,  since  he  could  not 
make  sense  of  his  part,  he  would  at  any  rate  make 
fun  of  it.  He  frankly  made  Captain  Larolle  a panta- 
loon, and  a very  amusing  pantaloon  too.  Judge,  then, 
of  the  dismay  of  the  audience  when,  before  the  play 
was  half  over,  Cion  suddenly  seized  Captain  Larolle 
round  the  waist,  and  rolled  with  him  over  a fearful 
precipice.  For  a moment  we  all  had  a desperate  hope 
that  Mr.  Maude  would  bounce  up  through  a star  trap 
at  the  other  side  of  the  stage  ; take  a harlequin’s  leap 
through  the  first-floor  window  of  the  chateau  ; and  roll 
out  again  through  the  letter-box,  closely  pursued  by 
Cion  ; but  it  was  not  to  be  : Captain  Larolle  was  gone 
for  ever  ; and  I,  for  one,  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening 
lamenting  his  premature  decease. 

Mr.  Waring’s  task  was,  on  the  whole,  the  easiest. 
When  an  actor  has  been  condemned  for  years  to  move 
about  the  stage  in  ugly  Bond  Street  tailorings,  pro- 
ducing an  effect  of  suppressed  emotion  by  his  anxiety 
to  avoid  creasing  them,  the  effect  of  suddenly  letting 
him  loose  as  a swordsman  in  a picturesque  costume  is 
dazzling,  astonishing,  breath-bereaving.  Here  is  Mr. 
Waring,  who  has  created  Torvald  Helmer  and  Master 
Builder  Solness  in  England,  and  who  has  played  a 
dozen  other  parts  at  least  better  than  this  Gil  de 
Berault ; and  yet,  solely  because  he  has  exchanged  the 
costume  of  a funeral  mute  for  that  of  a cavalier,  and 
fights  a duel  instead  of  handing  his  overcoat  to  a valet 
(always  a most  important  incident  in  a coat-and-waist- 
coat  play),  he  is  suddenly  hailed  as  a man  who,  after  a 
meritorious  but  uneventful  apprenticeship,  has  suddenly 
burst  on  the  world  as  a great  actor.  Oh,  the  New 
Public  ! the  New  Public  ! indifferent  or  uncomfortable 
over  fine  work  : enthusiastic  over  cheap  jobs  ! Of 
course  Mr.  Waring  does  the  thing  on  his  head,  so  to 
speak  ; but  how  can  I compliment  an  actor  who  has 
done  what  he  has  done  on  stuff  like  that  ? 

Miss  Winifred  Emery  has  no  such  advantage  as  Mr. 
Waring.  For  a man,  a Louis  Treize  costume  is  a 
miracle  of  elegance  and  romantic  fascination  compared 
to  the  costume  of  to-day  ; but  the  woman’s  costume  of 
that  time  is  too  matronly  for  modern  ideas  of  active 
womanhood.  And  then  not  only  is  the  part  an  un- 
blushingly  bad  one,  limited  to  the  merest  mechanical 
feeding  of  the  play  with  its  one  situation,  but  its  verbal 
Style  is  of  that  artificial  kind  wThich  Miss  Emery  posi- 
tively refuses  (quite  rightly)  to  take  seriously.  Unfor- 
tunately, nothing  will  cure  Mr.  Rose  of  this  style.  He 
writes  it  exactly  as  he  might  collect  miniatures  and 


snuffboxes  ; and  I am  convinced  that  in  his  heart  he 
longs  to  make  Miss  Emery  play  in  feathers  and  a train 
held  up  by  two  black  boys.  He  sticks  in  gratuitous 
asides  as  pure  curiosities,  and  occasionally  goes  the 
length  of  a bit  of  Shakespeare — for  instance,  “You’re 
mad  to  say  so,”  when  the  burglary  is  discovered.  My 
personal  regard  for  Mr.  Rose  changes  into  malevolent 
exasperation  under  this  treatment,  especially  when  Miss 
Winifred  Emery  acts  as  the  executioner.  For  when  it 
comes  to  tall  talk  and  sham  antique,  Miss  Emery  takes 
an  attitude  which  is  intolerably  humiliating  to  any 
sensitive  playgoer.  The  actress  who  consummated  her 
reputation  in  “The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt”  disappears  ; 
and  in  her  place  we  have  a cold,  disgusted  lady 
indulging  an  audience  of  foolish  grown-up  men 
with  an  exhibition  for  which  she  does  not  disguise 
her  contempt.  If  one  could  detect  the  smallest  gleam 
of  humorous  enjoyment  in  her  delivery  of  the  obso- 
lete stageynesses  of  Bazilide  and  Renee,  one  could 
accept  them  as  burlesque  ; but  no  such  relenting  is 
anywhere  apparent.  Even  before  she  speaks,  when 
she  acknowledges  her  enthusiastic  reception  with  that 
little  catch  of  the  lip  and  suffusion  of  the  eye  which  is 
one  of  her  most  irresistible  effects,  there  is  scorn  in  her 
nostril.  As  she  goes  on  she  makes  me  feel  indescribably 
abject : if  her  glance  accidentally  lights  anywhere  near 
me,  I instinctively  dive  under  the  stall  in  front,  and 
make  a miserable  pretence  of  having  dropped  some- 
thing. If  only  I could  get  up  and  assure  her  that  I at  least 
am  not  taken  in  by  such  trash,  and  am  wholly  innocent 
of  the  folly  of  the  rest  of  my  crawling  sex,  it  would  be 
a relief  to  me  ; but  she  unnerves  me  so  that  I dare  not. 
She  threw  the  business  of  Renee  de  Cocheforet  to 
that  silly  audience  as  she  might  have  flung  a bone  to  a 
troublesome  dog  ; and  they  wagged  their  tails,  and 
licked  her  hands,  and  yelped,  and  gobbled  it  as  if  it 
were  the  choicest  morsel  they  had  ever  tasted,  even 
from  her.  After  all,  why  should  she  waste  good  acting 
on  such  baby-gabies  ? 

In  the  scenic  department  some  special  effects  of  light- 
ing were  tried  ; but  on  the  first  night  they  were  not 
quite  up  to  the  Bayreuth  standard,  though  no  doubt 
they  are  by  this  time  working  smoothly.  The  plan  of 
representing  firelight  in  an  interior  by  making  the  foot- 
lights jump  needs  a more  complete  concealment  of  the 
gas  flames — especially  for  people  who  are  nervous  about 
fire.  In  the  decorations  of  the  second  act,  instead  of 
actual  suits  of  armour,  painted  canvas  profiles  are  used, 
perhaps  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Mr.  Rose  for 
something  old-fashioned.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  mere 
atavism  ; but  it  does  not  matter  much.  The  orchestra, 
which  was  put  out  of  sight  in  Mr.  Tree’s  time,  is  now 
put  out  of  hearing.  There  has  been  a valuable  addition 
to  the  depth  of  the  stage  ; and  very  effective  use  is  made 
of  it  in  the  last  act.  That  reminds  me,  by  the  way,  of 
Richelieu,  which  gave  Mr.  I Sydney  Valentine  an  open- 
ing for  a bit  of  acting  which  was  duly  received  as  an 
astonishing  rarity.  Mr.  Bernard  Gould,  made  up  as  a 
Constable  of  France  of  the  rugged  warrior  type,  per- 
suaded the  audience  that  he  had  a fine  part,  mainly  by 
dint  of  concealing  the  fact  that  he  privately  knew  better. 

Altogether,  a silly  piece  of  business.  Probably  it  will 
run  for  two  seasons  at  least.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Bank  Directors  kept  the  Stock 
Exchange  waiting  an  unconscionable  time  on 
Thursday,  the  raising  of  the  Bank  rate  to  4 had  been  so 
fully  discounted  that  it  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
markets.  The  chatter  about  dear  money  seems  rather 
absurd,  in  view  of  the  following  facts.  The  increase  in 
the  deposits  and  current  accounts  of  the  English  joint- 
stock  banks  during  the  past  year  from  October  to 
October  amounts  to  no  less  than  ^53,500,000, 
of  which  ^19,000,000  is  in  the  deposits,  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  about  ^21,000,000  in  those 
of  the  Metropolitan  Joint-Stock  Banks.  The  Scotch 
banks  show  an  increase  in  their  deposits  for 
the  year  of  ^1,000,000  and  the  Irish  banks  of 
^1,500,000.  Counting  the  private  banks  and  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  total  of  deposits  and  current  accounts 
held  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  by  the 
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“ Economist  ” to  have  risen  from  between  ^730,000,000 
and  ^740,000,000  in  June  1895  to  between  ^780,000,000 
and  ^790,000,000  in  July  1896.  A country  whose 
deposits  increase  at  the  rate  of  ^50,000,000  a year 
cannot  be  in  any  great  danger  of  a money  famine.  The 
assets  of  the  banks  have,  according  to  the  tables  of  the 
same  journal,  increased  in  the  year  by  ^58,000,000. 
And  yet  people’s  nerves  are  upset  by  the  shipment  of  a 
couple  of  millions’  worth  of  gold  to  New  York. 

The  fall  of  Rupee-paper  from  66}  to  60}  in  the  last 
six  months  has  been  a disappointment  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  security.  Mr.  J.  E.  O’Conor,  in 
his  annual  review  of  the  trade  of  India,  published  by 
the  India  Office,  maintains  that  there  is  no  connexion 
between  the  price  of  silver  and  the  value  of  the  rupee, 
on  which  Rupee-paper  is  based  ; and  it  is  certain  that 
bar  silver  often  falls  a fraction  on  the  same  day  that 
Rupee-paper  rises  a fraction.  Last  Thursday  bar  silver 
fell  and  Rupee-paper  rose  This  is  too  large  a 
question  to  enter  on  here  ; but  it  looks  as  if  Rupee- 
paper  was  in  the  ascendent  once  more,  for  it  has  risen 
from  60  to  61}  in  the  past  week.  The  following 
facts  are  beyond  dispute.  We  are  now  at  the 
beginning  of  the  busy  shipping  season  for  Indian 
trade,  and  on  an  average  of  years  the  highest  rates 
for  Rupee-paper  are  reached  between  November  and 
April.  It  is  true  there  is  a short  jute  crop,  and  the 
prospect  of  famine.  But  the  last  time  there  was  an 
Indian  famine  Rupee-paper  rose  to  77,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  a famine  should  depress  the  rupee, 
except  that  it  diminishes  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
ryots  in  a particular  district.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Indian  Government  must  import  wheat  from  America 
and  other  places,  which  will  have  to  be  paid  in  gold, 
ivhich  will  have  to  be  bought  with  rupees.  Some 
Indian  shippers,  managers  of  Indian  and  London  banks, 
and  brokers  who  deal  in  this  security,  say  buy  Rupee- 
paper.  It  has  a probable  rise  of  six  or  seven  points, 
and  anyway  it  is  a British  Government  security  which 
yields  over  ^3  6s.  per  cent,  interest. 

The  Market  for  Foreigners  is  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
a break  in  Spanish  Fours,  which  are  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  58.  The  Eastern  Question  has  practically 
ceased  to  trouble;  but  the  moment  French  financiers 
get  tired  of  lending  the  Spanish  Government  the  money 
to  meet  their  coupons,  Spanish  will  topple  like  a tall 
tower,  and  might  fall  to  30.  Spanish,  however,  are 
a dangerous  stock  to  sell  short ; for  they  seem  to  thrive 
on  rebellions,  usury,  and  defeats.  Another  Foreigner 
that  must  soon  have  a fall  is  the  Bulgarian.  There  is 
no  justification  for  the  present  high  price  of  Bulgarian 
Sixes  at  92  to  94.  In  1892  Bulgaria  raised  142,000,000 
francs  for  the  construction  of  railways  to  serve  as 
mortgages  for  the  loans.  Only  18,000,000  francs  were 
spent  on  railways  ; the  remainder  of  the  sum  has  thus 
been  deprived  of  its  mortgage  security.  About 
100,000,000  francs  were,  in  defiance  of  law  and  treaty, 
spent  in  covering  the  annual  deficiency  of  the  State 
Budget.  In  1894  the  Bulgarian  Government  raised 
another  loan  of  105,000,000  francs,  for  which  part  of 
the  railways,  already  mortgaged  for  the  loan  of  1892, 
were  again  offered  as  security.  Only  45,000,000 
francs,  it  is  estimated,  remain  for  railway  construction, 
while  the  existing  railways  do  not  yield  enough  to  pay 
the  cost  of  administration  or  interest  on  the  debt,  or  to 
create  a sinking  fund.  Within  the  next  eighteen  months 
good  judges  are  of  opinion  that  Bulgaria  will  have 
to  ask  for  another  loan.  Bulgaria  is  only  a semi- 
civilized  country.  The  taxes  are  in  arrear,  exports  are 
declining,  and  the  commercial  treaty  with  Austro- 
Hungary  is  still  unmade.  Should  there  be  a war  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Bulgaria  would  probably  be  the  battle- 
ground. We  should  advise  prudent  investors  to  clear 
out  of  Bulgarians. 

r The  Mexican  Rails  market  a few  years  ago  stood  to 
the  Stock  Exchange  in  much  the  same  relation  as  the 
inner  trente-et-quarante  room  at  Monte  Carlo  stands  to 
the  outer  roulette  tables.  Where  stocks  jump  from  25 
to  125,  there  serious  speculators  will  be  found.  After 
having  been  closed  for  two  or  three  years’  relache,  there 
really  seems  a prospect  of  the  Mexican  market  opening 
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again  for  business.  The  details  of  the  Mexican  pool 
are  not  yet  to  hand  ; but  the  harbour  works  at  Vera 
Cruz  proceed  apace,  and,  as  Consul  Chapman  says, 
“ the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  diverted  current 
of  commerce  will  return  to  its  natural  channel.” 
Mexican  Ordinaries  in  the  region  of  21  seem  a tempting 
buy.  A really  bank-note  purchase  in  Foreign  Rails  is 
Costa  Rica  Railway  Second  Debentures.  These  bonds 
are  not  often  quoted,  but  they  stand  about  72,  and  a 
6 per  cent,  dividend  has  just  been  declared  and  paid. 
Though  hampered  by  the  banana  contract  of  the  old 
board,  the  railway  is  doing  wonderfully  well  under  the 
new  management,  especially  in  its  coffee  traffic.  The 
bonds  yield  over  8 percent.,  and  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  90  by  next  May. 

About  American  rails  there  is  really  nothing  new  to 
say.  They  will  either  fall  heavily  or  rise  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  next  fortnight.  Any  one  who  wishes  to 
make  an  absolutely  safe  book  on  the  Presidential 
election  should  buy  the  put  and  the  call  of  active 
shares  like  Denver  Prefs.,  Louisvilles,  Milwaukees, 
Erie  Prefs.,  Eries,  or  Southern  Prefs.  Those  who 
want  a flutter  should  buy  the  call  of  these  shares, 
which  they  could  get  for  a trifle  over  $2  per  cent. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  science  in  options,  for  you 
limit  your  loss,  and  you  can  deal  in  them  many  times 
over.  They  are  very  imperfectly  appreciated  in  this 
country,  though  they  are  the  favourite  form  of  operation 
on  the  Continent. 

In  Home  Rails  the  low  prices  of  Caledonian  Deferred 
and  North  British  Ordinary  continue  to  offer  a great 
opportunity  for  speculative  investment.  Coras  yield 
over  4 per  cent,  at  their  present  price,  and  as  the 
Caledonian  Railway  has  just  opened  a new  branch  to 
Helensburgh,  and  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  the 
London  and  North-Western  of  Scotland,  they  are  very 
likely  to  go  back  to  65  before  Christmas. 

The  news  of  a fresh  issue  of  1,000,000  Chartered 
shares  caused  a momentary  sensation  in  the  Kaffir 
Market.  Now  is  pre-eminently  the  time  for  the  man 
with  money  or  credit  to  pick  up  dirt-cheap  investments. 
Take,  for  instance,  Transvaal  Goldfields,  which  stand  at 
2s  to  3}.  This  Company  earned  in  1895,  its  first  year, 
a net  profit  of  ^309,495  on  a capital  of  ^300,000. 
Instead  of  paying  a dividend  of  no  per  cent.,  the 
Directors  paid  only  40  per  cent.,  placed  ^30,000  to 
reserve  fund,  and  carried  forward  ^159, 495.  The 
Company  has,  in  addition  to  its  mining  claims,  house 
property,  building  land,  and  sites  in  Delagoa  Bay,  the 
spot  in  South  Africa  which  has  the  greatest  immediate 
future  before  it.  On  last  year’s  dividend  these  shares 
are  worth  4,  on  the  earned  net  profits  they  are  worth 
10,  and  on  their  prospects  they  are  worth  a great  deal 
more.  This  is  only  a sample  of  what  may  be  picked  up 
in  the  South  African  Market. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  MINERVA  NAILLESS  HORSESHOE. 

The  advantages  of  shoeing  horses  without  nails  are 
so  obvious  that  the  name  of  patents  for  this  object  is 
legion,  and  one  of  the  earliest  patents  under  the  present 
laws  was  for  a nailless  shoe.  Every  time  a shoe  is 
nailed  on  there  is  the  danger  of  the  nail  running  into 
the  flesh  of  the  hoof,  and  the  present  system  cramps 
the  hoof  so  that  it  cannot  contract  and  expand.  Nine- 
tenths  of  our  horses  suffer  from  contracted  hoofs  and 
from  “pricking.”  The  patent  “Minerva”  nailless 
horseshoe,  which  is  shortly  to  be  introduced  to  the 
public,  avoids  these  evils.  Two  very  strong  facts  in 
favour  of  the  “Minerva”  nailless  shoe  are  these. 
First,  the  German  army,  after  giving  the  shoes  a trial 
extending  over  twelve  months,  have  given  a repeat 
order  for  a large  quantity.  Second,  a German 
“Minerva”  Horseshoe  Company  has  been  formed, 
with  a capital  of  ^jioo,ooo,  and  the  £1  shares  now 
stand  at  a premium  of  ^7.  The  shoes  are  fastened  on 
the  outer  wall  of  the  hoof  by  means  of  clamps  held 
firm  by  wedges,  which  are  driven  upwards  through 
rectangular  slots  and,  between  the  two  prongs  of  the 
clamp.  Grooms  and  stablemen  will  be  able  to  change 
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a set  of  shoes  in  a few  minutes.  An  English  Company 
has  been  formed  to  bring  out  the  “ Minerva  ” shoe,  and 
^e  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  successful 
^kre  as  in  Germany. 

Y THE  r APOLLINARIS  SHARES  TRUST. 

One  of  the  “cheekiest”  issues,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  of  the  past  week  is  the  Apollinaris  Shares  Trust, 
which  invites  a private  circle  of  the  public  to  subscribe 
^280,000.  As  all  the  world  knows,  the  Apollinaris 
Company  is  practically  divided  between  two  large 
holders,  Mr.  George  Smith  and  Mr.  SteinkopfF.  Mr. 
Smith  is  apparently  desirous  of  realizing  his  holding, 
which  he  proposes  to  do  by  the  familiar  method  of 
turning  himself  into  a Trust  or  Company.  A Mr.  J. 
Dixon  is  the  equally  familiar  conduit-pipe,  and 
the  prospectus  is  of  the  “ Take  it  or  leave 
it  ” order.  The  profits  of  the  Apollinaris  Company, 
the  number  of  shares  which  Mr.  Smith  proposes 
to  convey  through  Mr.  Dixon,  the  price  which  the 
vendor  puts  upon  those  shares,  and  the  nature  of 
the  Company’s  tenure  in  the  springs,  are  mysteries  which 
it  is  not  meet  for  the  profane  vulgar  to  know.  The  veil 
is  just  lifted  by  Messrs.  Price  Waterhouse,  who  assure 
us  that  the  profits  of  1891,  1892,  and  1893  show  a con- 
tinuous increase,  and  that  1895  is  still  better.  On  the 
basis  of  the  latter  year’s  profits  we  must  believe,  without 
figures,  that  there  is  enough  to  pay  7 per  cent.,  and  set 
aside  a sinking  fund  of  3 per  cent,  to  redeem  the  capital 
by  the  time  the  lease  of  the  springs  expires.  We  do 
not  know  whether  this  kind  of  swagger  will  impress  the 
public.  But  we  do  know  two  things  about  the 
Apollinaris  Company  which  perhaps  Messrs.  Price 
Waterhouse  do  not.  The  competition  of  Johannis, 
Rosbach,  Malvern,  and  Puralis  waters,  to  say  nothing 
of  Schweppes,  has  been  very  keen  the  last  year  or  two, 
and  is  growing  keener.  The  business  of  the  Apollinaris 
Company  has  been  entirely  created  by  the  ability  of 
Mr.  SteinkopfF,  who,  like  other  men,  is  mortal.  It 
is  emphatically  a one-man  business.  If  Mr.  SteinkopfF 
were  to  retire  or  die,  we  should  not  care  to  be  holders 
in  the  Apollinaris  Shares  Trust. 


of  the  sweet  juice  was  a standing  difficulty  ; for  this 
substance,  though  an  admirable  cattle  food,  especially 
for  milch  cows,  is  subject  to  rapid  chemical  deterioration 
unless  at  once  fed  to  stock — no  easy  matter  when  its- 
bulk  and  weight  are  considered.  Recently,  however,  it 
has  been  successfully  dried  and  pressed  into  a cake, 
portable,  keeping  well,  and  of  very  high  food  value. 
Whether  the  cows  which  are  to  consume  this  delicacy 
belong  to  the  factory-creamery  or  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  the  importance  of  this  recent  improvement  is 
obvious. 

If  we  grew  the  sugar  which  we  now  import  from  the 
Continent,  upwards  of  500,000  acres  of  home  beet 
would,  as  you  point  out,  be  required  to  produce  this 
supply.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  beet  districts 
in  Germany  have,  owing  to  beet  culture,  enormously 
improved  in  fertility,  in  corn-  and  cattle-carrying 
capacity,  and  in  the  housing  and  general  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants ; and  it  is  thus  worth  remembering, 
that,  assuming  a four-year  rotation  (the  usual  one), 
ever}-  acre  in  beet  in  any  year  means  three  others  fit  to 
grow  it  in  regular  course.  The  area  of  improvement 
is  thus  enlarged,  and  your  500,000  acres  would  expand 
to  a total  of  2,000,000  acres  of  beet  land.  It  may  be 
doubted,  perhaps,  whether  the  United  Kingdom  would 
furnish  so  large  a suitable  area,  and  still  more  whether 
this  huge  acreage  would  within  any  short  period  come 
under  the  new  crop. 

Dare  I confess  that  the  writer  of  the  above  lines  is 
a considerable  planter  and  sugar-producer  in  the  British 
West  Indies?  Will  any  of  my  fellow-planters  twit  me 
into  arguing  against  my  own  interest?  I trust  that 
your  articles  and  the  correspondence  you  have  inserted 
will  save  me  from  this.  Granted  a return  to  Free- 
trade — in  other  words,  a return  to  production  and 
exchange  under  natural  conditions — granted  a fair  field 
and  no  favour,  there  is  room  enough  for  beet  and  cane 
alike. — I am,  yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  M.  Lee 

(Member  of  the  West  India  Committee). 

ARCHBISHOP  BENSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Little  Comberton  Rectory,  Pershore,  20  Oct.  1896. 

Sir, — May  I point  out  that  if  it  be  quite  true,  as  you 
note,  that  the  late  Archbishop  was  “ eighth  Classic”  in 
his  year,  it  is  not  true  that  he  was  “only”  eighth 
Classic  ? The  day  before  the  Class  List  appeared  (I  was 
at  Cambridge  at  the  time)  the  names  of  the  Classical 
Medallists  were  publicly  posted.  To  the  surprise  of  all? 
and  of  no  one  more  than  of  himself,  Archbishop 
Benson  appeared  as  Senior  Medallist.  The  classical 
examiners  thereupon  met  specially  to  revise  the  Tripos 
list,  but  were  unable  to  make  any  change  on  a reperusal 
of  his  papers. 

His  own  explanation  of  his  success  was  that  his  tutor 
pressed  him  to  “go  in”  for  the  Medal  examination — 
“not  of  course  that  you  have  any  chance  for  one,  but  it 
will  be  a preparation  of  the  Fellowship  Examination.” 
Consequently,  the  cloud  of  anxiety  which  weighed  upon 
him  during  the  Tripos  Examination  had  rolled  away — 
he  “liked  the  papers,”  and  his  powers  had  full  scope. 
Is  not  this  success  at  Cambridge  a forecast  of  his  life  ? 

Yours  truly,  E.  S.  Lowndes. 

CHEAP  MICROSCOPES 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I need  only  say  in  reply  to  the  further  commu- 
nication of  Mr.  Crouch  that  I have  received  several 
letters  from  various  parts  of  the  country  asking  for  the 
address  of  the  German  firm  whose  microscopes  I re- 
commended. The  writers  are  still  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  instruments.  As  I am  not  an  agent 
for  the  German  firm,  and  write  simply  to  stimulate 
British  makers,  I have  been  a little  troubled  how  to 
answer  these  communications.  I presume  you  will  have 
no  objection  to  any  British  maker  who  will-  supply  for 
three  and  a half  guineas  or  less  an  efficient  micro- 
scope in  a stout  box,  with  a low-power  objective  and  a 
good  high  power  of  £ inch,  for  which  he  will  pledge 
himself,  briefly  signifying  as  much  (and  his  address)  in 
this  column.  Otherwise  my  article  will  simply  have  ad- 
vertised German  goods. — Yours,  &c.  H.  G.  Wells. 


As  for  the  Bag'ot  Pneumatic  Tyre,  we  can  only  say 
that,  if  it  fulfils  half  the  predictions  of  its  friends,  which 
we  think  it  very  likely  may,  it  is  quite  certain  to  be 
annexed  and  financed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Terah  Hooley. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

BEETROOT,  BOUNTIES,  AND  THE  BRITISH 
FARMER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  University  Club,  London, 

21  October , 1896. 

SIR, — I have  read  with  special  interest  your  article  of 
the  17th  inst.  upon  this  subject,  for  I have  on  several 
occasions  recently  advocated  as  Parliamentary  can- 
didate the  policy  you  lay  down,  and  insisted  on  the  high 
importance  to  British  agriculture  of  the  abolition  of  the 
present  sugar  bounties. 

The  article  deals  with  the  broad  features  of  the 
question  ; but  there  are  some  details  of,  it  may  be, 
lesser  importance  which  it  would  be  well  to  accentuate. 
The  dull  monotony  of  rural  life,  the  steady  set  of  the 
country  people  townwards,  these  are  sad  but  admitted 
truisms  ; yet  the  establishment  of  raw  beet  sugar 
factories  would  largely  tend  to  mitigate  both  these 
evils.  The  factories  must  needs  be  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  fields  which  supply  them,  and  thus  the  new 
manufacturing  industry  will  find  its  home  in  many 
rural  districts,  and  bring  with  it  variety  of  employment 
and  quickening  of  life.  Again,  the  sugar  is  made 
during  the  winter  months,  the  dullest  period  of  the 
farming  year  ; and  this  new  demand  for  labour  will 
employ  many  hands  otherwise  idle,  will  increase  the 
winter  wage  fund,  and  tend  to  fix  the  population  to  the 
soil. 

Neither  is  the  close  and  beneficial  connexion  of  beet- 
sugar  factories  and  dairying  on  the  large  scale  to  be 
lightly  disregarded  in  a country  whose  enormous  import 
of  continental  and  colonial  butter  brands  her  agriculture 
with  indelible  disgrace.  For  some  time  the  most 
advantageous  disposal  of  the  beet  pulp  after  extraction 
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MR.  CLEMENT  SCOTT’S  IGNORANCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  October,  1896. 

Sir, — The  following  example  of  Mr.  Clement  Scott’s 
erudition  may  be  amusing  to  your  readers.  In  to-day’s 
“ Illustrated  London  News,”  he  says,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wyndham  : “ He  played  the  earnest  bachelor 
— who  always  reminds  me  of  the  hero  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Maud,’  the  man  who  at  middle  age,  after  leading 
a lonely  disconsolate  life,  is  suddenly  awakened  into 
ecstasy  with  ‘ the  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of 
pearls.’  ” 

If  Mr.  Scott  had  ever  happened  to  read  Tennyson’s 
“ Maud  ” — I beg  his  pardon,  Lord  Tennyson’s  “ Maud  ” 
— he  might  have  remembered  these  lines  anent  the 
hero’s  middle  ag"e  : — 

“ Ah  ! what  shall  I be  at  fifty 
Should  Nature  keep  me  alive, 

If  I find  the  world  so  bitter 
When  I am  but  twenty-five  ? ” 

I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Theodore  Wratislaw. 


tny  “ pride  and,  vanity  ” which  makes  me  think  that 
Part  II.  chap.  iii.  §7  would  have  explained  the  difficulty. 

Further,  I must  ask  : does  the  reviewer  really  think 
that  the  virtuous  man  is  the  man  who  can  be  gq 
when  he  likes  and  not  the  man  who  is  good? 

T.  H.  Green  is,  to  my  thinking,  by  far  the  greate 
name  in  recent  English  philosophy.  But  he  is 
infallible.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  t 
of  his  work  has  been  so  generally  found  unsatisfying  as 
that  which  deals  with  the  relation  between  the  spiritual 
principle  in  nature  and  the  spirit  of  the  individual  man. 
Neither  in  the  “Prolegomena”  nor  in  the  “Lectures 
on  Political  Obligation  ” can  I find  any  statement  on 
the  subject  which  is  not  inherently  contradictory. 

Let  me  add  that  the  assertion  that  my  “ non- 
individualist conclusions,”  as  stated  in  my  letter,  do 
not  follow  from  my  “ premisses  upon  the  ego  ” appears 
to  me  amazing.  To  me  those  conclusions  seem  to  be 
simply  another  way  of  stating  the  very  premisses  to 
which  your  reviewer  objects.— Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  F.  D’Arcy. 


FRENCH  BUREAUCRACY  AT  SEA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Tamaris  pres  Toulon,  16  October,  1896. 

Sir, — I am,  like  many  others,  not  sorry  for  your  differ- 
ence with  Mr.  Clement  Scott.  He  presumes  upon  his 
“ name  ” to  foist  rubbish  upon  editors  and  the  public. 
In  a July  number  of  “ Sketch,”  under  the  heading  “The 
Discovery  of  an  Island,”  he  perpetrated  a number  of 
inaccuracies  about  this  neighbourhood,  not  the  strangest 
of  which  is  the  idea  of  Tamaris  being,  or  being  on,  an 
island,  which  it  is  about  as  much  as  Penzance,  Birken- 
head, Athens,  or  Constantinople ! He  happened  to 
approach  it  by  steamer  across  Toulon  Harbour — voild 
tout! — Yours  faithfully,  Visitor. 

STUDY  OF  ETHICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ballymena,  21  September,  1896. 

Sir, — There  is  an  amusing  muddle  in  your  reviewer’s 
reply  to  my  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  19th.  His 
second  sentence  is  really  a masterpiece  of  confusion. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  disentangle  it.  The  clue 
seems  to  be  the  word  “opinions.”  The  opinions  I was 
“ belaboured  for  refusing  to  teach  ” are  those  of  Green 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  spirits  are  related  to  one 
another.  Yet,  according  to  the  reviewer,  these 
opinions  are  the  legitimate  outcome  of  my-  theses,  and 
I escape  from  them  by  a kind  of  agile  piety.  (“  Agile 
piety  ” is  a pretty  phrase.  So  pretty  that  the  careless 
reader  falls  in  love  with  it,  and  forgets  to  inquire  into 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence.)  But  the  whole  point  of 
the  review  was  that  I used  my  agile  piety  to  escape 
from  what  the  reviewer  calls  my  “premisses  upon  the 
ego,”  which  are  surely  not  to  be  identified  with  Green’s 
opinions. 

Perhaps  you  will  forgive  me  if,  prejudiced  as  I am,  I 
venture  to  think  this  muddle  characteristic.  If  the 
reviewer  had  taken  time  to  understand  the  book  he 
would  surely  have  seen  that  the  finding  in  the  Deity  a 
unifying  principle  for  the  multitude  of  spirits  is  no  Dens 
ex  machind,  no  case  of  agile  piety,  but  simply  the  onto- 
logical proof  applied  under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  conclusions  already  reached.  This  is  explained  in 
a part  of  the  book  which  your  reviewer  had  the  good- 
ness to  approve  of  : the  Appendix  on  the  proofs  of  the 
being  of  God. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  conclusions  already  reached 
precluded  such  an  application  of  the  ontological  proof, 
the  answer  is  that  this  application  is  an  exercise  of 
reason  in  the  Kantian  sense,  and  not  in  the  common 
sense  of  that  term.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  great  regu- 
lative idea  which  underlies  all  our  thinking. 

Nothing,  again,  but  the  muddle  which  always  results 
from  treating  a difficult  subject  in  a hasty  manner  could 
have  caused  your  reviewer  to  rebuke  me  for  saying  that 
“self-realization  must  be  for  every  man  peculiar  and 
unique,”  as  if  he  believed  common  good  meant  identical 
experience,  as  though  we  were  all  to  be  satisfied  by 
eating  the  same  (identical)  mutton-chop.  Perhaps  it  is 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  26  August,  1896. 

Sir, — De  minimis  non  curat  lex  may  express  our 
insular  dislike  to  administrative  cobwebs  ; but  how 
differently  they  manage  things  in  France  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  law  forbids  one,  there,  to 
dip  up  a pail  of  sea-water  ! The  “ Petit  Journal”  has 
been  exercised,  lately,  by  letters  from  correspondents  at 
the  seaside  who  complain  that  they  are  forbidden  to 
get  sea-water  into  their  rooms  for  a bath,  and  who  want 
to  know  whether  the  Government  is  afraid  that  the  sea 
may  be  emptied,  or  whether  it  is  under  the  impression 
that  it  feeds  the  rivers  and  that  these  may  be  lowered, 
or  whether  it  is  afraid  of  a man  distilling  salt  illicitly 
out  of  his  bucket,  and  so  defrauding  the  revenue. 

The  “Journal”  rejoins  that  the  officials  are  doing  their 
duty,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  law  is  right.  The 
French  mind  is  nothing  if  not  logical,  and  the  process 
of  reasoning  is  this.  There  is  a tax  on  salt  : sea-water 
contains  salt — about  2.700  kilogrammes  per  hectolitre  : 
sea-water  is,  therefore,  liable  to  salt-tax  on  that  basis. 
By  Art.  9,  accordingly,  of  a law  dated  17  June,  1840— 

“The  taking  and  transport  of  salt-water  and  sali- 
ferous matter  is  forbidden  for  any  other  destination 
than  that  of  a regularly  authorized  factory  ” — except  in 
the  cases  provided  for  by  Art.  12,  which  admits  that 
“The  regulations  of  public  administration  will  deter- 
mine the  conditions  on  which  may  be  authorized  the 
taking,  transport,  and  use — ‘ en  franchise  ou  avec 
moderation  des  droits  du  sel  de  toute  origine  ’ — of  salt- 
water or  saliferous  matter  destined  for  agricultural  or 
manufacturing  purposes,  or  for  salting  fish  of  all  kinds 
either  on  sea  or  land.”  The  permission  contemplated 
will  be  immediately  given  ; but,  law  being  law,  the 
request  must  be  made  ! That  a certain  amount  of 
red-tape  and  intermeddling  which  would  drive  English- 
men mad  might  be  saved  by  excluding  such  details,  is 
a reflection  which  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  minds 
imbued  with  a craving  for  logical  precision. 

I think  it  was  M.  de  Lanessan  who  said  that  there 
were,  in  Tongking,  400  officials  “ occupes  a s’administrer 
eux-memes  ” ! Perhaps  this  episode  about  sea-water 
may  help  to  explain  how  they  get  multiplied,  and  why 
it  is  that  French  colonies  cannot  thrive. — Yours,  &c. 

Viator. 


SALVAGIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


Hamburg,  20  September,  1896. 

Sir, — To  all  of  your  readers  who  know  both  Scot- 
land and  the  “ kail-yarders  ” the  recent  article  on 
“Salvagia”  by  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  must,  I 
think,  have  suggested  the  same  question.  Drum- 
tochty  or  “ Gart-na-Cloich” — which  is  the  truer  picture? 
Personally,  while  I think  both  pictures  false,  I am 
inclined  to  regard  Mr.  Graham’s  coarse  daub  as  even 
less  pernicious  than  Ian  Maclaren’s  sickly  fancy  sketch. 
The  one  is  the  work  of  an  enemy,  frank  and  not  too 
fair  ; the  other  of  a friend,  fond  perhaps,  but  foolish  ; 
and  we  all  know  the  old  saying  which  reminds  us  that. 
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while  we  can  defend  ourselves  from  our  enemies, 
Heaven  must  protect  us  from  our  friends. 

Our  best  thanks,  indeed,  to  Mr.  Graham  for  his 
unceremonious,  but  wholesome,  exposure  of  Salvagian 
deficiencies  and  faults.  It  is,  alas  ! true  that  we  have 
too  few  flowers  and  too  much  whisky  ; that  our  houses 
are  not  aesthetic,  and  our  manners  devoid  of  polish. 
We  spit,  as  he  reminds  us,  too  freely,  and  our  village 
loafers  are  an  ugly  set ; though,  in  justice  to  “ Gart- 
na-Cloich  ” itself,  I am  bound  to  say  that  I have  passed 
up  and  down  its  street  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in 
clothing  which  I thought  respectable,  without  hearing 
myself  alluded  to  as  a “butch.”  But  perhaps  it  was 
not  the  hour  for  loafers,  or  I was  extra-fortunate. 

Our  Calvinism  and  our  education  Mr.  Graham  con- 
demns— the  one  apparently  because  it  influences  us  too 
much  ; the  other  presumably  because  it  influences  us 
too  little.  For  his  view  there  is  doubtless  something 
to  be  said  ; but  I think  it  is  possible  to  regard  both 
Scottish  Calvinism  and  Scottish  education  (which 
latter  existed  long  before  the  days  of  School  Boards) 
with  very  different  feelings.  To  our  Calvinism,  with 
all  its  many  faults,  we  owe  certain  heroic  virtues — ■ 
none  the  less  ours  that  they  are  omitted  from  the  short 
category  even  Mr.  Graham  allows  us  ; to  our  general 
education  we  owe  a widespread  intelligence  which  is, 
at  least,  a hopeful  soil  for  future  virtues. 

After  all,  may  there  not  be  something  wrong  in  the 
eyes  which  see  as  well  as  in  the  objects  seen  ? It  is 
with  evident  aversion  that  Mr.  Graham  speaks  of  the 
“stony,”  “sterile”  country  round  “ Gart-na-cloich.” 
How  different  the  same  scene  may  look  to  different 
eyes,  and  how  unlike  are  the  feelings  it  can  stir  in 
different  hearts  ! Some  fifteen  months  ago  I stood  on 
a gorgeous  summer  day  when  the  heat — though  Mr. 
Graham  may  not  believe  me — was  neither  fierce  nor 
thundery,  on  a hill  which  overlooks  the  village  of 
“ Gart-na-cloich.”  It  was  five  years  since  I had  seen  it 
last,  and  my  lot  since  then  had  been  cast  in  a strange 
land,  where  there  are  no  hills,  save  a few  sand-dunes, 
and  where  the  speech  sounds  to  British  ears  even 
harder  than  Mr.  Graham’s  “stony”  language  of  the 
North.  It  may  have  been  comparison  that  enhanced  to 
me  the  beauty  of  my  native  landscape,  with  its  purple 
moors,  great  solemn  hills,  and  sloping  wood,  where 
the  windows  of  the  laird’s  “ big  hoose  ” shine  out  from 
among  the  trees  ; but  I like  to  think  that  the  stirring 
of  heart  I felt  was  due  to  causes  absolute,  not  relative. 
For,  though  “ Gart-na-Cloich  ” is  not  my  birthplace,  it 
is  the  country  of  my  “forebears,”  and  in  this  wider 
sense  my  “fatherland”  ; and  so  it  came  that,  at  sight 
of  the  village,  every  ugly  feature  veiled  by  distance, 
sleeping  in  the  summer  haze  amid  its  grand  surround- 
ings, there  surged  up  in  me  a great  wave  of  that  local 
patriotism  which  in  a foreign  land  is  submerged  by  the 
mightier  feeling  of  Imperial  love  of  land  and  race.  It 
is  to  this  passion  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  Scotsmen 
gave  melodious  utterance  when  he  wrote,  in  exile,  to  an 
exiled  friend  : — • 

“ O it’s  ill  to  break  the  bands  that  God  decreed  to  bind, 

Still  will  we  be  the  children  of  the  heather  and  the 
wind  ; 

Far  away  from  home,  O,  it’s  still  for  you  and  me 

That  the  broom  is  blowing  bonnie  in  the  north 
countrie.” 

To  such  feelings  Mr.  Graham,  despite  his  Scottish 
name  and  heritage,  appears  to  be  a stranger.  In  mock- 
ing words,  which  sound  but  ill  from  him,  he  tells  us 
how  little  Jesus  has  to  do  with  “Gart-na-cloich,” 
whereby  I am  forcibly  reminded  that  it  was  not  mock- 
ing words,  but  bitter,  agonizing  tears  that  Jesus  had 
for  the  sinful  city  of  his  lot.  Poor  “ Gart-na-cloich  ” ! 
For  years  its  “big  hoose”  stood  empty,  or  was 
tenanted  by  chance  strangers  who  could  care  little  for 
the  people  at  their  gates  ; now  that  it  has  a laird  again, 
might  not  better  days  begin  to  dawn  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Graham  concludes  with  a story  ; may  I be  allowed 
to  do  the  same  ? 

On  a farm  near  “Gart-na-cloich”  there  lived  for 
generations  a “ decent  ” tenant  race.  But  there  came  a 
day  when,  to  one  of  them,  the  old  country  life  looked 
dull  and  narrow.  He  left  his  home,  went  to  the  big 
town,  and  prospered  beyond  his  hopes.  But  in 

prosperity  he  ever  remembered  the  scene  and  friends  of 


early  days.  Knowing  what  a rare  treasure  a book  had 
been  to  him,  he  gave  a library  to  “Gart-na-cloich”; 
lamenting,  with  Mr.  Graham,  the  absence  of  greenery 
in  the  village  street,  he  sent  out  fruit  trees  for  the  bare 
yards.  But,  what  is  far  more,  he  knew  the  village  and 
its  people  well ; he  loved  both  it  and  them  ; and,  when 
the  feverish  delirium  which  preceded  death  had  blurred 
for  him  all  sense  of  present  things,  and  even  his  own 
bairns  stood  round  his  bed  unrecognized,  it  was  of 
“ Gart-na-cloich  ” he  dreamed  and  spoke.  To  him  this 
arid,  squalid  spot  (to  Mr.  Graham  so  weary  and  dis- 
tasteful) was  very  dear.  And  is  not  love  a power  to 
beautify  and  cleanse  ? I do  not  say  that  it  can  revolu- 
tionize the  world  ; but  surely  it  can  leave  it  better  than 
it  found  it. — Yours  truly,  Margaret  Macdonald. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cambridge,  15  September,  1896. 

Sir, — The  letter  you  published  from  Mr.  Cunning- 
hame  Graham  has  justified  us.  For  three  hundred 
years  we  have  been  criticizing  Scotland  and  its  people 
with  much  vigour,  and  now  at  length  a Scot — a man 
with  a very  Scottish  name,  at  all  events — admits,  and 
more  than  admits,  that  we  are  and  have  been  right  all 
along.  That  he  has  at  least  some  Scotch  blood  in  his 
veins  is  proved  by  his  taking  exception  to  the  charge 
of  want  of  humour  which  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  had  the 
honour  of  first  bringing  against  the  dwellers  north  of 
the  Tweed.  This  result  of  our  past  and  present 
labours  is  most  gratifying.  I think  that  if  I had  a 
week’s  picking  among  the  London  evening  papers,  it 
would  not  be  easy  for  me  to  give  a longer  or  more 
complete  catalogue  of  a Scotchman’s  leading  charac- 
teristics than  Mr.  Graham  has  succeeded  in  doing. 
After  this,  indeed,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  portion  of  our  island 
will  not  be  slow  in  recognizing  and  admitting  their  fail- 
ings as  thoroughly  as  we  do. 

That  this  incessant  but  very  necessary  criticism  has 
been  for  us  a grievous  and  painful  task  it  would  be 
insolent  to  deny.  Oh  ! the  work  we  have  had  to  do  to 
bring  the  straight  truth  home  to  our  neighbours  ; week 
by  week,  day  by  day  ; by  sarcasm,  by  severe  admoni- 
tion— nay,  even  by  occasioned  fresh  jokes.  Our  suc- 
cess is,  of  course,  as  yet  only  partial,  and  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  this  letter  from  Mr.  Graham  were  to 
induce  us  to  relax  our  efforts  for  a moment. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  another  point  of  view, 
how  incalculable  a service  we  have  done  for  Scotland 
by  what  Mr.  Birrell  rightly  terms  “our  good-natured” 
criticism  ! Of  course  we  can  hardly  expect  that  every 
explosive  Scot  (such  as  were  Hume  or  Smollett)  will  at 
present  take  quite  the  same  view  as  we  do  ; but,  in- 
deed, we  do  assure  them  that  they  or  their  posterity 
will  be  most  grateful  to  us  for  our  very  great  trouble  in 
their  behalf.  I do  not  know  that  cause  and  effect  were 
ever  more  plainly  visible  than  in  the  narrative  of  im- 
provement among  the  Scots  since  they  became  subject 
to  our  influence.  About  three  hundred  years  ago  we 
found  them  beggars  ; and  we  told  them  so  again  and 
again.  To  this  one  point  we  stuck  until  gradually  and 
bit  by  bit  they  began  to  understand  the  shameful  stigma 
that  was  put  upon  them.  They  began,  in  fact,  to  get 
money  and  to  keep  it,  so  that  now  in  this  nineteenth 
century  they  are  not  much  worse  off  in  that  respect 
than  we  are  ourselves.  We  had  next  to  find  fault  with 
the  Scot  for  his  uncleanliness  and  to  laugh  at  the  state 
of  his  linen.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  is  now  a 
much  more  cleanly  animal,  or  any  doubt  to  whom  the 
credit  of  such  a change  is  due  ? 

At  the  present  day  we  gird  at  him  for  his  Sabbatarian- 
ism, his  hypocrisy,  his  vice,  his  parsimony,  and,  worse 
than  all,  his  want  of  humour.  With  what  result  time 
will  show  ! We  have  every  confidence  that  before  the 
end  of  another  hundred  years  he  will  not  easily  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  average  Englishman.  Surely  to 
aim  at  such  a goal  is  an  object  that  ought  to  be  dear  to 
every  Englishman.  May  the  Englishman,  then,  both 
in  conversation  and  in  the  Press,  alike  in  his  own 
country  and  in  Scotland,  never  cease  to  make  the 
Scotchman  aware,  good-naturedly  of  course,  of  the 
manifest  blemishes  that  disfigure  his  character  and 
manners  !— Yours,  “ Un  Anglais,  sans  doute  ” !. 
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REVIEWS. 

A MONUMENT  OF  SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

“The  Story  of  My  Life.”  3 vols.  By  Augustus  J.  C. 
Hare.  London  : George  Allen.  1896. 

MR.  AUGUSTUS  HARE  was  a beautiful  and  virtu- 
ous infant,  who  was  born  sixty-two  years  ago 
into  a naughty  world.  Anything  more  sweet,  more 
clever,  more  gentle,  more  winning  than  Mr.  Augustus 
Hare  has  never  pined  away  unappreciated  in  the  pages 
of  autobiography.  He  came  of  a very  numerous  family, 
very  widely  connected,  and  among  his  connexions  and 
relations  there  were  several  persons  of  whom  society 
has  heard  much  that  is  attractive  and  honourable. 
But  Mr.  Augustus  Hare  has  very  properly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for  unveiling 
the  family  skeletons.  Here  they  are  then,  wired 
together,  and  set  up  on  end,  with  the  virtuous  and 
beautiful  Mr.  Augustus  Hare  for  showman.  In  three 
enormous  volumes  he  brings  down  this  life-history  of  a 
lily  among  thorns  to  1870.  Three,  or  perhaps  four, 
volumes  will  bring  the  noble  monument  to  its  conclu- 
sion, and  the  world  will  know  what  Mr.  Augustus 
Hare  has  been,  and  what  indignities  he  has  patiently 
suffered. 

Last  year  we  listened,  with  infinite  relish,  to  Mr. 
Augustus  Hare  when  he  discoursed  on  the  goodness 
and  the  graces  of  the  Gurneys.  Now  a sadder  task  is 
ours,  for  we  have  to  hear,  in  indignant  sorrow,  of  the 
shortcomings  and  the  errors  of  the  Hares.  “ One 
ought  to  remember,”  says  our  author,  “ that  nothing 
can  be  more  touching  or  pathetic  than  the  helplessness 
of  the  dead,”  and  this  only  adds  to  our  sense  of  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  has  resisted  the  temptation  to 
be  merciful.  But  from  the  cradle  he  was  unfortunate  ; 
“ my  father  and  Mrs.  Hare  ” (his  own  mother  !)  “ were 
greatly  annoyed  at  the  birth  of  another  child,  and 
beyond  measure  disgusted  that  it  was  another  son.” 
This  sentiment  seems  to  have  extended  beyond  Augus- 
tus, for  Mrs.  Hare,  when  asked  if  she  would  consent  to 
part  with  him  for  good,  replied,  “ Yes,  certainly  ; and  if 
any  one  else  would  like  one,  would  you  kindly  recollect 
that  we  have  others?”  His  father  “ seldom  noticed” 
him,  and  his  mother  “ renounced  every  claim  upon  ” 
him,  “either  of  affection  or  interest.”  As  he  grew  up 
he  must  have  been  a nice,  confiding  child  ; for,  gather- 
ing from  whispers  that  there  had  been  a crime  at  his 
Uncle  Julius’s  rectory,  “ I never  rested  till  I found  it 
out.”  He  became  closely  connected  with  the  Maurices, 
and  he  certainly  found  them  out.  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice’s  surviving  friends  and  admirers  will  be  sur- 
prised (and  pained)  to  learn  that  he  “ was  one  of  the 
most  exacting  persons  ” Mr.  Hare  has  ever  known,  that 
his  house  was  “ stuffy,”  that  his  company  made  Mr. 
Hare  “always  intensely  miserable,”  and  that  he  was 
depressing,  maundering,  unattractive,  and  altogether 
quite  unworthy  of  being  related  to  Mr.  Augustus  Hare. 
Nor  was  it  he  alone  who  failed  to  reach  a social 
standard.  His  sister,  the  Aunt  Esther  of  our  auto- 
biographer, was  “a  fearful  scourge”  to  his  innocent 
childhood,  and  to  hear  any  of  the  Maurices  talk,  we 
are  told,  was  “ loathsome.” 

All  men  and  women,  with  a few  exceptions,  mostly 
of  high  rank,  were  “fearful  scourges”  to  the  infancy  of 
Mr.  Augustus  Hare.  Such  a tale  of  woe  was  never 
before  unfolded.  “ Uncle  Julius”  (the  Rev.  Julius 
Hare)  “had  the  sharpest  and  most  insulting  manner  I 
have  ever  known  in  speaking,”  but  he  had  a passion 
for  governesses,  and  proposed  to  Esther  Maurice  in 
consequence.  “It  was  the  most  dismal  of  betrothals. 
Esther  sobbed  and  cried,  my  mother  sobbed  and  cried, 
Uncle  Julius  sobbed  and  cried  daily.”  The  three  of 
them  used  to  be  seen  holding  one  another’s  hands  and 
weeping  on  the  banks  of  the  Rotha  ; but  these  were 
crocodile’s  tears,  for  when  once  the  unhallowed  nuptials 
had  been  completed,  all  three  seem  to  have  fallen  upon 
Augustus — his  mother  with  neglect,  Uncle  Julius  and 
Aunt  Esther  with  violent  punishments  and  refined 
cruelties.  They  set  themselves  to  “subdue”  him 
thoroughly.  They  reviled  his  other  relations  to  him 
(but  that  he  bore,  we  are  sure,  with  fortitude)  ; they 
annihilated  all  pleasure  and  comfort  in  his  home  ; they 
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put  him  to  bed  on  a rough  deal  trestle,  with  a single 
coarse  blanket,  thrown  over  straw  ; they  seem  to  have 
ingeniously  arranged  that  his  bedroom  should  be  a 
refrigerator,  for,  whatever  might  be  the  time  of  year, 
“ the  water  in  my  room  always  froze  with  the  intense 
cold,  so  that  I had  to  break  the  ice  with  a brass  candle- 
stick.” When  she  saw  that  he  loved  a cat,  Aunt  Esther 
took  that  cat  away  and  hanged  it.  He  was  starved, 
locked  up  in  an  empty  church  every  Sunday,  and  in  all 
things  treated  with  “ the  inflexible  cruelty  of  a Domini- 
can.” Indeed,  as  we  turn  page  after  page  and  read 
how  sweet  and  amenable  and  clever  Mr.  Augustus  was, 
and  what  fiends  in  human  shape  attended  his  infant  path 
in  the  shape  of  Uncle  Julius  and  Aunt  Lucy  and  Aunt 
Esther  and  Aunt  Priscilla,  and  what  long-drawn 
agonies  he  endured  without  a murmur,  we  are  re- 
minded of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  lament  of 
Prince  Agib  in  the  “ Bab  Ballads  ” : — 

“ In  number  ten  or  twelve,  or  even  more, 

They  fastened  me,  full  length,  upon  the  floor  ; 

On  my  face  extended  flat 
I was  walloped  with  a cat 
For  listening  at  the  keyhole  of  a door. 

Oh  ! the  horror  of  that  agonizing  thrill  ! 

(I  can  feel  the  place  in  frosty  weather  still.) 

For  a week  from  ten  to  four 
I was  fastened  to  the  floor, 

While  a mercenary  wopped  me  with  a will  ! ” 

These  beautiful  lines  might  be  taken  as  an  epitome  of 
Mr.  Augustus  Hare’s  recollections  of  his  childhood, 
except  that  these  incessant  cruelties  were  practised 
upon  him,  not  by  mercenaries,  but  by  various  members 
of  his  family,  whom  other  observers  have  described  as 
singularly  charming.  What  can  have  made  them  so 
unkind  to  their  own  Augustus  ? We  have  his  word 
for  it  that  he  was  a most  engaging  child.  He  is  almost 
the  only  member  of  the  Hare  family  whom  he  can  con- 
scientiously paint  in  really  favourable  colours,  and  his 
candour  is  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  that  he  discusses 
at  great  length  the  question  whether  or  no  his  sister 
Esmeralda  was  poisoned  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother 
Francis.  This  particular  story,  which  he  calls  “The 
Roman  Catholic  Conspiracy,”  positively  reads  like  a 
nightmare. 

Some  notion  of  the  author’s  garrulity  may  be  formed 
from  the  statement  that  on  p.  401  of  Vol.  I.  he  is  still 
at  school.  In  order  to  fill  up  all  these  pages,  he  prints, 
not  merely  long  extracts  from  his  mother’s  Journal,  and 
afterwards  from  his  own,  but  letters  written  home  by 
him  from  the  successive  schools  in  which  he  was 
neglected  and  bullied.  These  letters  are  absolutely 
like  those  of  any  ordinary  schoolboy — neither  excep- 
tionally good  nor  bad.  At  Harrow,  we  are  ready  to 
admit,  Mr.  Augustus  Hare  already  displayed  much  of 
the  fluency  which  was  in  later  years  to  make  his  fortune 
as  a compiler.  But  it  is  amazing  that  a mature  man 
of  sixty,  accustomed  to  professional  writing,  should 
read  these  empty  epistles,  and  fancy  them  worth  giving 
to  the  world.  The  same  thoughtless  egotism  accom- 
panies us  as  we  descend  the  volumes.  We  cannot  say 
with  what  exasperation  we  read,  in  Mr.  Hare’s  Life  of 
himself — a book  in  large  measure  a compilation  from 
his  own  earlier  compilations — long  letters  from  himself 
to  members  of  his  family,  and  interminable  extracts 
from  a journal  already  exhausted  in  “ Memorials  of  a 
Quiet  Life”  and  “Northern  Italy.”  Would  that  all 
this  blackened  paper,  when  it  had  served  its  immediate 
ephemeral  purpose,  had  gone  to  the  back  of  the  fire- 
place ! 

Let  us  be  perfectly  just  to  Mr.  Augustus  Hare,  and 
even  to  this  the  most  vapid  and  unnecessary  of  his 
publications.  He  has  an  easy,  agreeable  style  ; he  tells 
a story,  when  he  has  one  to  tell,  with  humour  and  skill ; 
he  has  seen  many  persons  of  interest,  and,  when  he  can 
persuade  his  own  restless  vanity  to  take  a back  seat,  he 
is  able  to  recollect  pleasant  fragments  of  their  conversa- 
tion. But  he  has  no  sense  of  the  relative  value  of 
incidents  ; he  contrives  to  give  a constant  impression 
that  he  is  exaggerating  ; he  is  wholly  without  reserve 
or  delicacy,  and  he  is  prolix  to  exasperation.  We  do 
not  remember  in  the  whole  range  of  recent  literature  a 
writer  so  maddeningly  “chatty”  as  Mr.  Augustus  Hare. 
But  doubtless  he  knows  his  public,  and  is  sure  of  a 
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welcome,  since  he  is  the  very  Georges  Ohnet  of  auto- 
biography. We  do  not  grudge  him  his  editions,  but 
we  cannot  promise  to  read  any  more  volumes  of  “ The 
Story  of  My  Life.” 

WOMEN  IN  GREEK  POETRY. 

“Antimachus  of  Colophon  and  the  Position  of  Women 
in  Greek  Poetry.”  By  E.  F.  M.  Benecke.  Lon- 
don : Swan  Sonnenschein  & Co.  1896. 

THE  editor  of  this  book  has  done  a very  questionable 
service  to  the  memory  of  his  friend.  To  hurry 
into  the  world  a work  which  is  not  merely  a fragment, 
but  which  cries  for  revision,  suppression,  and  correc- 
tion in  almost  every  page,  is  a literary  crime  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  deserves  the  severest  castigation. 
Of  the  author  of  the  work,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
young  man  of  some  attainments  and  of  much  promise, 
we  desire  to  speak  with  all  respect ; we  wholly  absolve 
him  from  blame,  for  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
he  would  himself  have  given  to  the  world  what  his 
editor  admits  was  intra  penetralia  Vestce,  and  what  we 
hope  and  believe  he  would  himself  have  committed 
emendaturis  ignibus,  had  he  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion. But  the  dissemination  of  error  is  no  light 
thing,  especially  in  relation  to  subjects  which  are  of 
great  interest,  and,  from  an  historical  and  literary  point 
of  view,  of  great  importance.  When  we  think  of  the 
many  amiable  and  industrious  tutors  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  who,  unless  they  are  put  on  their  guard, 
will  unsuspiciously  fill  their  note-books  with  the  non- 
sense of  this  volume,  and  impart  it  by  degrees  to  the 
listening  credulity  of  youth,  we  feel  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  perform  a plain,  if  painful,  duty.  We 
repeat,  we  absolve  the  author  from  all  blame  ; the  sole 
culprit  is  the  editor. 

That  Solomon  was  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  Poggio 
the  author  of  the  “ Annals  ” of  Tacitus,  and  Bacon  the 
author  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  are  hypotheses  scarcely 
less  monstrously  absurd  than  the  thesis  supported  in 
this  volume.  Its  main  contentions  are  “that  a pure 
love  between  man  and  woman  seemed  to  the  early 
Greeks  ” (that  is,  to  those  who  lived  before  the  latter 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War)  a sheer  impossibility; 
that  “in  extant  Greek  poetry  there  is  no  trace  of 
romantic  love  poetry  addressed  to  women  prior  to  the 
time  of  Asclepiades  and  Philetas  ” ; that  “ in  the  works 
of  these  writers  this  element  suddenly  appears  not  in 
the  nature  of  an  experiment  but  as  a leading  motive,” 
and  that  the  appearance  of  this  element  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  Antimachus,  who  was  the  first  man  who 
had  the  courage  to  say  that  a woman  was  worth  loving, 
“ and  who  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of 
the  romantic  element  in  literature.”  As  we  have  not 
space  to  refute  this  nonsense  in  detail,  we  will  give 
some  examples  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  supported. 
First  come  misrepresentations  and  blunders.  To 
emphasize  the  degradation  of  women,  passages  in 
translation  are  twisted  and  perverted  almost  beyond 
recognition. 

Thus  the  couplet  of  Catullus— 

“Tunc  te  dilexi,  non  tantum  ut  vulgus  amicam, 

Sed  pater  ut  natos  diligit  et  generos  ” — 
is  positively  paraphrased  “I  loved  you,  not  as  a man 
loves  a woman,  but  as  a man  loves  a youth.”  The 
couplet  in  which  Antigone  says  “ If  my  husband  died,  I 
could  get  another,  and  were  I deprived  of  him  too,  I 
could  be  a mother  by  another  man  ” — 

ttoctis  piev  av  poi  KarOavovTOS  aXXos  yv 
Kal  7ra?s  air’  aXXov  cfxDTos,  el  tovS'  yjj.TrXo.Kov — 
is  translated  “If  my  husband  had  died  I could  have 
married  another,  if  he  had  failed  to  get  me  children  I 
could  have  committed  adultery.”  The  “main  motive 
of  the  Iliad,”  we  are  informed  (p.  76),  “is  the  love  of 
Achilles  for  Patroclus.”  The  interest  of  the  “ Ajax  ” “ is 
meant  to  centre  on  Teucer,  the  amasius  of  the  dead 
Ajax.”  That  the  “ Alcestis  ” may  not  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  those  who  would  maintain  that  the  Greeks 
knew  how  to  respect  women,  the  key  to  it  is  to  be  found 
“ in  the  relation  existing  between  Admetus  and  Apollo  ”(!) 
The  disgusting  coarseness  and  flippant  vulgarity  which 
mark  the  book,  and  do  very  little  credit  to  Oxford, 
are  illustrated  by  the  remarks  employed  to  dis- 


parage these  types  of  womanhood  which  the  writer 
well  knows  would  refute  his  theory.  Thus  of  Nausicaa, 

“ she  is  always  regarded  as  a charming  type  of  woman; 
but,  after  all,  how  one  naturally  thinks  of  her  is  as  a 
charming  type  of  washerwoman”;  of  Penelope,  “she 
longs  for  the  return  of  her  husband,  no  doubt ; but 
what  really  grieves  her  about  the  suitors  is  not  their 
suggestions  as  to  his  death,  but  the  quantity  of  pork 
they  eat.”  On  a par  with  this  sort  of  thing  is  the  re- 
mark about  a play  of  Sophocles,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  extant,  that  “it  merely  drew  the  usual  picture  of 
the  gods  playing  shove-halfpenny  with  human  souls  ” 
(p.  47)  ; or  humour  of  this  quality — Admetus  expresses 
“ his  deep  regret  that  he  cannot  accompany  Alcestis,  as 
Charon  does  not  issue  return  tickets.” 

But  to  continue.  On  p.  27  we  meet  the  astounding 
statement  that  “it  is  in  Anacreon  that  we  find  for  the 
first  time  love-poetry  addressed  [to  a woman.”  Why, 
Hermesianax  (15-16)  distinctly  states  that  Musseus 
wrote  love-poetry  to  his  wife  or  mistress,  Antiope ; that 
Hesiod  wrote  many  poems  in  honour  of  his  love,  Eoia  ! 
Alcaeus  notoriously  wrote  love-poems  to  Sappho,  as  we 
need  go  no  further  than  the  ninth  chapter  of  Aristotle’s 
“ Rhetoric  ” to  know  ; both  Aleman,  the  lover  of  Egido 
and  Megalostrate,  and  Ibycus  also  wrote  love-poetry  to 
women.  It  is  mere  special  pleading  to  contend  that 
Mimnermus  did  not  write  poetry  to  the  mistress  of 
whom,  according  to  Hermesianax,  he  was  passionately 
enamoured,  and  to  whom,  according  to  Strabo,  his 
erotic  poetry  was  addressed.  It  is  true  that  two  of  the 
fragments  of  Archilochus  are  ambiguous,  but  one  is 
not ; and,  if  we  may  judge  by  a single  line  (Fr.  71),  his 
love  for  Neobule  expressed  itself  in  a manner  indis- 
tinguishable from  Petrarch’s  vein — “ Would  that  I 
might  touch  Neobule’s  hand  ” : el  yap  we  tpol  yevono  xelpa 
Nro/jouArje  Oiyttv.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  are 
informed  that  the  Greeks  had  no  love-poetry  addressed 
to  women  before  Anacreon.  The  methods  adopted  for 
minimizing  or  disguising  the  importance  of  women  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  very  amusing.  “TheTrojan 
war  was  the  work  of  a woman  ; but  how  very  little  that 
woman  appears  in  the  Iliad.”  She  appears  quite  as 
frequently  and  imposingly  as  the  action  admits,  and 
she  and  Andromache  are  painted  as  elaborately  as  any 
of  the  dramatis  personce  in  the  poem.  Indeed,  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  they  leave 
the  deepest  impression  on  us.  “A  woman  has 
been  managing  the  affairs  of  Odysseus  for  twenty 
years  in  an  exemplary  fashion  ; but  the  hero  of  the 
Odyssey  on  his  return  prefei's  to  associate  with  the 
swineherd.”  Comment  is  superfluous.  To  cite  such 
writers  as  Simonides  of  Amorgus,  Phocylides  and 
Theognis  as  authorities  on  the  position  of  women  is  as 
absurd,  in  Sancho  Panza’s  phrase,  as  to  look  for  pears 
on  an  elm. 

The  Greek  Tragedies  are  treated  after  the  same 
fashion  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  We  are  told 
that  the  remarkable  prominence  given  in  Sophocles’s 
plays  to  the  affection  between  brother  and  sister 
affords  conclusive  proof  that  the  nature  of  modern 
love  between  man  and  woman  was  unknown  to  him, 
and  we  are  also  informed  that  the  relations  between 
Electra  and  Orestes  and  Antigone  and  Polynices 
“ are  absolutely  those  of  modern  lovers.”  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  is  more  absurd,  the  deduction  or 
the  statement.  The  prominence  given  by  Sophocles  to 
the  affection  referred  to  has  its  origin  from  the  same 
cause  as  the  very  small  part  played  by  lovers  in  the  Greek 
tragedies  generally.  In  the  first  place,  a poet  who  took 
his  plot  from  the  fortunes  of  the  houses  of  Pelops  or 
Laius  could  only  work  within  the  limits  of  tradition  ; in 
the  second  place,  love  romances,  unless  involving  deep 
tragical  issues  as  in  the  “ Trachiniae,”  the  “Medea” 
and  the  “ Hippolytus,”  were  totally  incompatible  with  the 
Greek  idea  of  tragedy.  But  we  must  hurry  to  the  grand 
discovery  made  by  the  author  of  this  volume.  Some- 
where about  405  b.c.  flourished  Antimaehus,  of  Colo- 
phon, the  author  of  a voluminous  epic  and  several  other 
poems.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife  Lyde, 
and  to  beguile  his  sorrow  he  composed  a long  elegy  in 
her  honour.  Of  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  this  act 
let  our  author  speak.  “When  Antimachus  first  sat 
down  in  his  empty  house  at  Colophon  to  write  an  elegy 
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to  his  dead  wife,  consciously  or  unconsciously  he  was 
initiating-  the  greatest  artistic  revolution  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.”  Asclepiades  and  Philetas  followed 
him  as  imitators,  and  the  thing  was  done.  Woman 
was  at  last  “ connected  with  ‘ romance.’  ” Our  author 
admits  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  “ any  one 
man  could  invent  and  popularize  an  entirely  new 
emotion  ” ; but  suggests  that  if  we  regard  it  as  “ simply 
due  to  the  readjustment  of  an  already  existing  emo- 
tion,” that  is  TrcuSepacTTLa,  such  a supposition  is  “no 
longer  absurd.”  It  is  not  only  absurd  but  preposterous. 

The  truth  almost  certainly  is  that  the  love  between 
man  and  woman  in  ancient  Greece  differed  very  little 
from  the  love  between  man  and  woman  as  it  exists 
now.  Marriage  was,  it  is  true,  more  purely  a 
matter  of  business  ; most  wives  aspired  to  nothing 
more  than  the  management  of  the  nursery  and 
the  household,  and  most  women  being  without  educa- 
tion, and  living  in  seclusion,  could  scarcely  associate, 
intellectually  at  least,  on  equal  terms  with  their 
husbands  or  lovers.  But  this  proves  nothing  more  than 
manages  de  contienance  and  love  based  on  the  fascina- 
tion exercised  by  sensuous  attraction  prove  now.  Then, 
as  in  our  own  time,  there  were  marriages  and  marriages, 
liaisons  and  liaisons.  The  pictures  given  of  Hector  and 
Andromache  in  the  Iliad,  of  Alcinous  and  Arete,  of 
Ulysses  and  Penelope,  of  Menelaus  and  Helen  in  the 
Odyssey,  the  charming  account  of  Ischomachus  and  his 
young  wife  in  the  “ CEconomics  ” of  Xenophon,  the 
noble  and  pathetic  story  of  Pantheia  and  Abradatas  in 
the  “ Cyropaedeia,”  and  innumerable  other  legends,  tra- 
ditions, and  anecdotes  prove  that  women  could  inspire 
and  return  as  pure  and  as  chivalrous  a love  as  any  of 
the  heroines  of  chivalry.  The  poet  who  could  write 
about  marriage  as  Homer  does  in  the  Sixth  Odyssey 
would  have  had  little  to  learn  from  modern  refinement. 
If  Ajax  and  Hercules  became  brutes,  Tecmessa  and 
Deianeira  were  not  the  only  women  who  have  dis- 
covered that  men  are  too  often  May  when  they  woo 
and  December  when  they  wed.  It  is  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  a people  whose  popular  poetry  could  present 
such  types  of  womanhood  as  Arete,  Antigone,  Alcestis, 
Deianeira,  Electra,  Macaria,  Evadne,  and  Polyxena, 
and  whose  society  was  graced  by  such  women  as 
Aspasia,  Diotima,jGnathcena,  and  Leontium,  should  have 
given  expression  to  passion,  sentiment,  and  romance  only 
in  ttcuSlkoI  vjuvoi.  What  the  author  of  this  book  and  what 
others  who  are  fond  of  generalizing  about  the  Greeks 
forget  is  that  of  a once  vast  and  voluminous  literature 
we  have  only  fragments.  That  portion  of  their  poetry 
which  would  have  thrown  light  on  the  subject  we  are 
discussing  has  perished.  It  is  certain,  for  example, 
that  of  their  lyric  poetry  a very  large  portion  was  erotic, 
of  that  portion  exactly  one  poem  has  survived  in  its 
entirety,  while  a few  hundred  scattered  lines,  torn  from 
their  context,  represent  the  rest  that  has  come  down  to 
us.  We  know,  again,  that  in  some  hundreds  of  their 
dramas,  in  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy  that  is  to  say, 
the  plots  turned  on  love — of  these  dramas  not  a single 
one  is  preserved.  But  the  reflection  of  some  twenty 
of  them  in  Terence  and  Plautus,  and  several  scattered 
fragments,  clearly  indicate  that  the  passion  between  the 
sexes  involved  as  much  sentiment  and  romance  as  it 
does  in  our  Elizabethan  dramatists.  In  Pamphilus  in 
the  “Hecyra”  it  survives  marriage.  It  is  fair  to  our 
author  to  say  that  he  fully  admits  this,  in  the  only 
tolerably  satisfactory  part  of  his  book,  the  chapter  on 
Women  in  Greek  Comedy.  The  great  blot  on  Greek 
life  to  which  Mr.  Benecke  gives  so  much  prominence 
has  probably  had  far  too  much  importance  attached  to 
it,  jpartly,  perhaps,  owing  to  its  accentuation  in  the 
writings  of  Plato,  and  [partly  owing  to  that  rage  for 
scandalous  tittle-tattle  so  unhappily  characteristic  of 
ancient  anecdote-mongers  from  Ion  to  Athenaeus. 

A VIRGIN  FORTRESS. 

“ The  Chronicle  of  a Virgin  Fortress.”  By  William  V. 

Herbert.  London  : Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  & Co. 

1896. 

T J 'WO  years  ago  Mr.  Herbert  produced  a book  of 
unique  interest — an  account  of  the  siege  of  Plevna 
from  the  Turkish  side,  containing  his  own  experience 


as  a lieutenant  in  Ghazi  Osman’s  army  between  June 
and  December  1877.  The  tale  was  brightly  told,  and 
contained  much  information  about  details  of  the 
defence  which  had  never  before  been  made  public  ; for 
the  Turk  does  not  write  military  histories.  It  was  not 
only  useful  to  the  student  of  tactics  by  correcting  in- 
numerable errors  in  the  official  Russian  narratives  of 
the  war,  but  was  excellent  literary  pabulum  for  the 
general  reader  who  appreciated  a stirring  battle- 
picture. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  now  published  a second  book  of 
very  considerable  merit,  though  it  cannot  pretend  to 
such  a high  place  as  his  first.  It  is  given  to  few  men 
to  see  two  Plevnas,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  volume 
so  striking  as  the  story  of  the  great  September  battle 
in  the  earlier  work.  There  is,  all  the  same,  some  very 
good  reading  between  its  boards.  The  “ Virgin  For- 
tress” is  Widdin,  the  western  bulwark  of  Bulgaria, 
a place  which  has  been  four  times  attacked  during  the 
present  century  and  never  taken  by  force.  Mr.  Her- 
bert’s interest  in  the  place  comes  from  his  having  been 
posted  there  for  some  months  before  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  of  1877  and  the  Russian  crossing  of  the 
Danube.  He  heard  all  the  local  traditions  of  Widdin 
dealing  with  the  victories  of  Omar  Pasha  over  the 
Russians  in  1854,  and  with  earlier  struggles  during  the 
war  of  1828  and  the  rebellion  of  Pasvan  Oglou.  Since 
he  was  garrisoned  there  the  fortress  has  stood  two 
more  sieges,  one  at  the  hands  of  the  Roumanians  in  the 
winter  of  1877-78,  the  other  at  the  hands  of  the  Servians 
in  1885.  In  both  cases  it  held  its  assailants  at  bay,  and 
stood  unconquered  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Widdin  is  a marsh-fortress,  somewhat  after  the  type 
of  Mantua,  but  even  more  favourably  situated,  as  it  has 
the  broad  Danube  at  its  back,  instead  of  the  shallow 
sheets  of  water  which  cover  the  rear  of  the  Lombard 
stronghold.  On  two  sides  the  place  is  girt  by  water- 
meadows  easily  capable  of  being  inundated,  and  ex- 
tending for  three  miles  from  the  walls  : on  the  third  is 
the  Danube  : on  the  north-east,  the  weakest  side,  is  a 
large  outlying  fort,  known  as  the  Yeni-Tabiya.  The 
roads  into  the  town  are  all  on  causeways  raised  above 
the  marsh,  and  are  easily  swept  by  the  guns  of  the 
enceinte.  No  enemy  can  live  upon  them,  and  they 
have  no  breadth  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  erection  of 
sheltering  works.  The  marshes  are  far  too  low-lying 
and  water-logged  for  the  construction  of  trenches  or 
siege-approaches.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  Widdin 
can  only  be  assailed  in  one  of  three  ways  : by  a 
battering-train  of  overwhelming  strength,  able  to 
knock  the  place  to  pieces  by  concentrated  fire  from  a 
considerable  distance  ; by  regular  approaches  on  the 
north-east,  only  possible  after  the  Yeni-Tabiya  fort  has 
been  taken  ; or  by  starvation.  None  of  these  expe- 
dients have  been  properly  tried  during  any  of  the  late 
sieges  of  Widdin.  In  1854  the  Russians,  and  in  1885 
the  Servians,  only  blockaded  the  town  on  one  side, 
so  that  supplies  and  reinforcements  were  poured 
in,  and  starvation  never  drew  near.  In  1878  the 
Roumanians  did  efficiently  surround  the  place,  but  it 
was  well  provisioned,  and  held  out  till  the  peace  of  San 
Stefano  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  Roumanian  siege 
was,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  a blockade,  for  the 
assailants  never  brought  up  enough  heavy  guns  to 
subdue  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  and  had  not  even  driven 
them  within  the  enceinte  when  hostilities  ceased.  The 
Turkish  commander,  Mehemet  Izzet,  had  wisely  seized 
and  fortified  the  ring  of  suburban  villages  beyond  the 
belt  of  marsh  ; and  the  very  considerable  losses  suffered 
by  the  Roumanians  in  the  merely  preliminary  work  of 
hunting  the  Turks  out  of  this  extemporized  outer  line  of 
defences  seem  to  have  deterred  them  from  making  any 
attempt  to  tackle  the  fortress  itself.  Izzet’s  defence  of 
Widdin  was,  as  Mr.  Herbert  remarks,  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  war.  Plevna  had  fallen,  the  Russians  were 
rapidly  forcing  their  way  towards  Constantinople,  and 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  small  and  isolated 
garrison  of  Widdin  would  show  signs  of  losing  heart  in 
the  general  crash.  So  far  from  doing  so,  they  displayed  a 
growing  confidence  in  themselves,  and  their  last  exploit 
before  the  news  of  peace  arrived  was  a successful  sortie 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  12  guns  and  200 
prisoners,  and  completely  broke  the  Roumanian  line 
of  investment  to  the  south,  along  the  Danube  bank. 
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The  details  of  this  siege  have  never  before  been  given 
in  English,  and  hitherto  the  only  information  to  be 
obtained  concerning  it  was  from  very  highly  coloured 
Russian  and  Roumanian  accounts. 

The  Servian  siege  of  1885  was  a wretched,  bungled 
affair.  With  some  13,000  men,  General  Leshjanin 
attempted  to  invest  a fortress  garrisoned  by  8,000 
defenders,  and  possessing  free  communication  down 
the  Danube  with  the  rest  of  Bulgaria.  He 
stormed  one  or  two  of  the  outlying  villages,  and 
repulsed  a sortie  ; but  he  might  have  sat  till  Domesday 
before  the  place  without  harming  it,  since  his  battering 
train  was  easily  overpowered  by  the  artillery  of  the 
besieged,  and  he  had  no  power  to  cut  off  their  water 
communication.  Widdin  requires  some  30,000  men  to 
invest  it  properly,  and  Leshjanin  had  but  20,000  to  con- 
duct the  siege  and  guard  his  communications.  His  only 
chance  was  to  rush  in  and  catch  the  place  unprepared. 
This  was,  perhaps,  possible  for  a moment;  for  the  Servian 
declaration  of  war  was  dishonourably  sudden  and  un- 
provoked, occurring  at  a time  when  the  large  majority 
of  the  Bulgarian  forces  were  stationed  on  the  Turkish 
frontier,  and  expecting  an  order  to  march  on  Adrianople. 
Widdin  was  undermanned,  and  its  outer  defences  were 
dismantled  on  the  day  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
But  Leshjanin  very  considerately  took  ten  days  (14-23 
November)  to  cover  the  twenty-five  miles  between  the 
Servian  frontier  and  Widdin.  In  that  time  the  garrison 
was  completed  by  the  bringing  up  of  three  battalions 
from  Lorn  Palanka  and  the  raising  of  three  more  volun- 
teer battalions  of  local  levies.  Widdin  could  not  have 
been  held  by  4,000  men  against  a sudden  attack,  but 
with  8,000  it  was  practically  impregnable.  The  astonish- 
ing failure  of  the  Servians  to  realize  the  value  of  time 
is,  as  Mr.  Herbert  observes,  the  most  striking  feature 
of  this  part  of  the  war.  But,  however  badly  they  were 
commanded,  it  should  be  recorded  in  their  favour  that 
they  fought  much  better  at  Widdin  than  on  the  other 
theatre  of  the  war  about  Pirot  and  Slivnitza. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  constructed  two  amusing  chapters 
from  his  personal  reminiscences  of  Widdin  in  1877. 
There  was  nothing  very  striking  in  the  continuous  but 
harmless  interchange  of  shells  between  the  fortress  and 
the  Roumanian  batteries  at  Kalafat,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Danube.  But  the  account  of  a foolhardy 
raid  made  by  two  young  officers  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, to  cut  down  the  marking-flag  by  which  the 
Roumanians  judged  their  distances,  is  an  exciting  piece 
of  reading.  They  got  over  the  river  safely,  felled  the 
flag,  and  carried  off  two  sheep  and  an  ox  that  were 
grazing  near.  But,  chased  on  land  by  a party  of  the 
local  gendarmes,  and  chased  by  row-boats  while  re- 
crossing to  their  own  bank,  they  had  to  cast  away  flag 
and  cattle,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  lost  their  own 
lives.  In  any  other  army  than  the  Turkish  they  would 
probably  have  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  court-martial, 
as  they  had  risked  not  only  their  own  safety,  but  that  of 
the  soldiers  whom  they  requisitioned  to  row  them  over. 

There  are  a few  curious  notes  about  English  adven- 
turers of  various  kinds  who  had  left  their  mark  in 
Widdin  before  1877.  One  was  a deserter  who  took  ser- 
vice with  Omar  Pasha  and  did  good  service  against  the 
Russians  in  1854.  He  was  killed  at  Citate,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  found  his  tombstone,  erected  by  a Turkish 
friend,  with  the  quaint  inscription  : — “ Sam  Morris, 
KaPTAINE  OF  ArTILRE,  30  YEAR  OLD,  FELL  IN  BATAILLE 
1854.”  Another  of  less  worthy  memory  was  an  English 
gipsy,  named  Stanley,  who,  being  “wanted”  for 
attempted  murder  in  Hampshire,  tramped  across  the 
Continent  and  settled  with  a tribe  of  his  kinsmen  in  the 
Widdin  Pashalic.  When  a hangman  was  required  for 
the  Bulgarian  rebels  of  1876  neither  Turk  nor  Christian 
would  volunteer  for  the  post  ; but  Stanley  undertook  it 
with  alacrity,  and  was  the  best  cursed  man  in  the 
district  till  his  death,  which  came  about  in  a strange 
fashion  enough.  He  was  hanging  a rebel  with  an  old 
and  frayed  rope — for  he  was  great  at  economy — when 
the  victim  snapped  the  cord  by  his  struggles,  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  hangman  standing  below  received 
the  body  on  his  shoulders  and  was  knocked  over  ; in 
the  shock  the  knife  he  carried  in  his  belt  went  into  his 
stomach,  and  he  crawled  away  to  die  in  a few  minutes. 
Naturally  the  “ Ingliz  Chingini  ” was  used  to  point 
morals  in  Widdin  for  many  a month  after. 


The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  a curious  commentary 
on  modern  Bulgarian  politics.  Major  Usunoff,  who 
commanded  at  Widdin  during  the  Servian  siege,  was  for 
some  years  after  that  achievement  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  country,  and  received  a good  post  as  governor  of 
Rustchuk.  In  spite  of  his  splendid  record,  he  was  bought 
by  Russian  gold,  and  in  March  1887  tried  a coup  d'etat 
against  Stambouloff.  He  had  no  provocation  nor 
personal  grievance,  was  holding  high  command,  and 
would  have  risen  higher  still.  But  gold,  or  ambition, 
or  both  combined,  drove  him  into  a wholly  unjustifiable 
rising,  which  was  hopeless  from  the  first,  as  no  one  but 
his  own  regiment  followed  him.  With  eight  of  his 
subalterns  he  was  shot  when  the  cmeirfe  was  put  down. 
It  is  an  astonishing  instance  of  self-restraint  that  the 
Bulgarians  merely  expelled  from  the  country  the  chief 
leader  of  the  rebels  after  Usunoft',  a Russian  officer 
named  Bollman,  who  had  acted  throughout  as  the 
intermediary  between  the  conspirators  and  Moscow,  and 
who  had  actually  been  taken  with  arms  in  his  hand 
among  the  rebels.  We  wonder  if  he  has  now  returned 
and  received  high  honours  from  Prince  Ferdinand  ! 

THE  RABBI  VOYSEY. 

“ The  Testimony  of  the  Four  Gospels.”  By  the  Rev. 

Charles  Voysey.  London  : Williams  & Norgate. 

1896. 

THE  Synagogue  gapes  for  Mr.  Voysey.  He  would, 
with  few  additions  and  a little  subtraction,  be  able 
to  take  his  place,  hat  on  head,  among  the  sons  of 
Israel,  where  he  would  certainly  learn  much  to  his 
advantage.  He  need  only  give  up  the  perilous  delights 
of  pork,  take  care  that  his  mutton  was  killed  rabbini- 
cally,  rub  up  a little  pointless  Hebrew,  learn  a few  details 
of  sabbatical  and  other  ritual,  and  submit  to  a minor 
surgical  operation  ; and  he  could  then  take  his  place 
with  the  rest  of  them  among  the  tribes  as  a proselyte 
from  Swallow  Street.  The  Chief  Rabbi  should  cer- 
tainly take  him  in  hand  and  encourage  him,  for  he  is 
wasting  his  time  now,  loitering  between  the  Church, 
the  Unitarian  Conventicle,  Swallow  Street,  and  the 
Synagogue,  whereas  a term  or  two  spent  in  Tavistock 
Square  would  make  him  an  Israelite  indeed.  Still,  the 
Theistic  Church,  as  he  calls  himself,  is  not  without  its 
point  and  place.  It  acts  as  a goad  and  spur  to  Uni- 
tarians to  be  perpetually  reminded  that  it  is  irrational  of 
them  to  profess  the  greatest  veneration  for  our  Lord, 
and  yet  to  admit  that  much  of  His  conduct  was  question- 
able, and  that  many  of  His  sayings  were  full  of 
blemishes.  It  is  very  salutary  for  these  people  to  hear 
the  flouts  and  gibes  of  the  theistic  one  at  their  eclectic 
neo-Christianities,  as  being  superstitious,  morbidly  senti- 
mental, and  even  idolatrous.  The  Gospels,  and  indeed 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  give  Mr.  Voysey 
the  greatest  pain.  They  shock  a conscience  and 
a moral  sense  which  has  been  trained  in  the 
delicate  air  of  Regent  Street  and  Piccadilly.  Mr. 
Voysey  knows  how  to  deal  with  miracles,  for  has 
he  not  been  to  the  Egyptian  Hall  and  learnt 
much  thereat  ? And  as  for  textual  criticism,  has  he 
not  read  books  by  anonymous  giants,  who  have 
simply  powdered  all  the  probabilities  and  credentials  of 
the  whole  Canon?  and  although  Mr.  Voysey  is  kind 
enough  to  allow  “ God  is  in  no  way  compromised  by  the 
New  Testament,”  yet  the  patients  of  the  Theistic  treat- 
ment need  to  be  drastically  purged  from  the  taint  of  it, 
even  from  Dr.  Martineau’s  “ untrue  ” words  which  praise 
that  demolished  structure.  Mr.  Voysey  summons  the 
author  of  the  rejected  Christian  Faith  to  his  own  judg- 
ment bar,  and  utters  many  severe  indictments  against 
Him.  There  was  “nothing  very  praiseworthy”  in 
accepting  alms  (p.  69)  ; there  was  an  ascetic  and  even 
monkish  note  in  some  of  the  teaching  (p.  89)  ; there 
were  shocking  violations  of  the  rights  of  property  (91-2), 
and  in  general  there  was  the  use  of  that  strong  denun- 
ciation which  Mr.  Voysey  himself  would  resort  to  under 
no  circumstances  ; and  much  else  which  is  dreadful  in 
the  eyes  of  this  upright  judge.  Still,  he  delivers  “my 
own  eulogy  of  Christ,”  who  “ stands  before  ” our  author 
as  a pious  soul,  sincere  and  unworldly.  The  last  was 
pushed,  of  course,  too  far  ; for  a really  enlightened  per- 
son knows  that  “ wealth  has  still  been  the  salvation  of 
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the  poor.  For  unless  some  people  had  been  rich,  the 
poor  would  have  been  the  first  to  suffer,  and  a thousand 
times  worse  off  than  they  were.”  Then  again,  the 
judge  must  praise  the  friendship  with  sinners,  though  it 
would  not  do  for  respectable  people  to  do  the  like,  and 
Mr.  Voysey  also  approves  of  non-resistance  and  forgive- 
ness, and  likes  “some  minor  sayings.”  For  all  this 
enlightenment  Mr.  Voysey  fears  that  his  readers  will 
requite  him  with  “ fresh  obloquy  ” ; but  he  forgets  that 
Jews  are  now  held  in  very  good  repute.  He  need  not 
fear  that  any  will  now  call  him  dog  or  spit  upon  his 
gaberdine.  He  will  not  be  confined  to  the  Ghetto,  no 
one  will  vex  him  by  saying  “ so  little  like  a Jew  and  so 
much  like  a gentleman.”  Indeed,  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  the  bucket-shop  will  furnish  him  with  a crowd  of 
admirers  ; and  if  Houndsditch  hears  of  this  book  there 
will  be  a rush  for  the  remainders.  Obloquy  ? Let  Mr. 
Voysey  be  cheerful.  Judaism  is  a most  respectable 
religion  ; there  are  no  disabilities  connected  with  it 
now  ; and  this  sorrowful  and  shrinking  spirit  of  his  is 
out  of  date.  He  might  tremble  in  Russia,  it  is  true, 
but  he  is  as  secure  in  Swallow  Street  as  if  he  were  a 
bishop  or  a sandwich-man.  The  world  will  not  pause 
to  deride  him.  Of  course  he  will  have  to  grow  a beard; 
but  when  he  gets  it  he  can  laugh  in  it  at  his  ease  at  the 
Gentiles  who  read  his  books,  and  he  will  not  laugh  with- 
out reason. 

REASONINGS  WITH  RADICALS. 

“ Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  Right.”  Translated  by  S.  W. 

Dyde.  London  : George  Bell  & Sons.  i8q6. 

THE  popular  view  about  a philosopher  is  that  he  is  a 
short-sighted  person  who  would  listen  “some- 
what abstractedly,”  like  Mr.  Baird  in  “ Amos  Barton,” 
to  any  conversation  upon  concrete  matters.  That 
detestable  creature  the  amateur  “thinker”  will  look 
upon  the  philosopher  as  an  officious  person  with  a 
huge  packet  of  irresistible  universal  pills,  which  he  can 
dart  with  precision  into  any  ailing  part  of  the  body 
politic.  But  neither  view  is  the  true  one.  There  is 
nothing  superhuman  in  this  book,  and  there  are  no 
receipts  for  making  the  perfect  State  and  manu- 
facturing the  ideal  Constitution.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  make  any  profit  out  of  it  ? will  be  the  cry  of  the 
Radical  chorus.  There  is  one  small  item,  which  is 
often  overlooked  by  such  impatient  querists.  It  is  just 
as  well,  perhaps,  to  understand  what  is  here,  before  we 
seek  for  political  realms  above.  That  is  just  the  use 
of  this  work — and,  also,  the  limitation  of  its  use,  for  a 
good  deal  has  happened  since  it  was  penned,  and  much 
that  Hegel  interprets  has  never  exactly  prevailed  in 
England.  All  the  same,  it  would  be  a grave  mistake 
to  look  upon  the  book  as  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  Prussian  history  in  1820,  for  it  is  much  rather 
an  explanation  of  the  modern  Western  political 
theory,  as  embodied,  for  instance,  in  the  arrange- 
ments nearest  to  the  explainer’s  hand,  and  it  is  almost 
equally  applicable  to  any  other  Western  polity  which 
exists  now  and  will  exist  for  a considerable  time 
to  come.  It  is  a great  temptation  to  use  such 
books  as  quarries,  and  to  cut  out  of  them  political 
missiles  for  our  opponents,  and  paving  stones  or  tiles 
for  ourselves.  It  sounds  well  to  quote  Hegel’s  philo- 
sophy of  right  in  defence  of  monogamy,  constitutional 
monarchy,  private  property,  the  middle  classes,  war, 
the  subjection  of  women,  and  so  on.  Many  persons  do 
so ; and  some  of  them  might  be  expected  to  know 
better,  and  to  understand  that  the  philosopher  was 
justifying  these  things  as  realizations  of  reason,  as 
things  present,  to  be  known  and  understood,  rather 
than  as  the  eternal  furniture  of  an  indissoluble  future. 
Take,  for  instance,  Hegel’s  criticism  of  Plato.  The 
Republic  “ does  wrong  to  the  person,  in  regarding  him 
as  unable  to  hold  property  ” ; because  private  posses- 
sion is  the  embodiment  of  the  particular  will,  and  the 
individual  realizes  himself  in  the  same.  This  is  by  no 
means  a condemnation  of  social  property,  in  which  the 
particular  will  is  realized  in  the  State  ; for  Hegel  him- 
self goes  on  to  say,  “If  exceptions  may  be  made  by  the 
State,  the  State  alone  can  be  suffered  to  make  them,” 
and  his  defence  of  private  property  is  more  a defence 
for  the  abolition  of  unpossessing  slavery  than  an  attack 


upon  a co-operative  commonwealth  or  upon  that  State 
which  is  “ the  higher  existence,  which  lays  claim  to  the 
life  and  property  of  the  individual  and  demands  the 
sacrifice  of  them.”  Similarly  it  will  annoy  some  of  our 
Radical  ladies  to  read  that  “ Women  may  have  happy 
inspirations,  taste,  elegance,  but  they  have  not  the 
ideal.  The  difference  between  man  and  woman  is  the 
same  as  that  between  animal  and  plant.”  “ If  women 
were  to  control  the  Government,  the  State  would  be  in 
danger,  for  they  do  not  act  according  to  the  dictates  of 
universality,  but  are  influenced  by  accidental  inclina- 
tions and  opinions.”  But  here,  again,  we  must  re- 
member that  Hegel  is  speaking  not  of  the  ideal  or 
potential  woman,  but  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  Miss  Jones, 
who  cannot  be  said  to  have  already  attained  all  the 
good  which  their  advocates  think  possible  to  them  ; 
for  in  the  next  breath  we  hear  that  “ man  attains  his 
position  only  through  stress  of  thought  and  much 
specialized  effort,”  not  by  mere  natural  endowment. 
In  as  far  as  the  words  bear  upon  the  future  they  pro- 
phesy danger,  not  if  political  powers  are  given  to 
women,  but  if  these  are  given  without  the  accompani- 
ments which  help  man  to  attain  to  his  position.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  no  one  is  hit  in  this 
treatise.  There  is  much  salutary  chastisement  stored 
up  here  for  the  knaves  who  play  with  lawlessness. 
“ Hatred  of  the  law  and  of  legally  constituted  right  is 
the  shibboleth  by  means  of  which  are  revealed,  and  may 
be  infallibly  recognized,  fanaticism,  mental  imbecility, 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  good  intentions,  let  them  disguise 
themselves  how  they  will.”  It  is  the  severest  of  God’s 
chastisements  “to  wander  so  far  from  thought  and 
reason.”  Similarly  there  is  a lash  for  those  cretinous 
questioners  who  ask  “ who  shall  frame  the  constitu- 
tion ? ” a question  which  presupposes  that  no  constitu- 
tion exists,  but  merely  a collection  of  atomic  individuals. 
Those  who  consider  society  to  be  a mere  heap  of  loose 
sand  waiting  for  some  precious  magician  to  fashion  it 
into  stones  and  into  cathedrals  much  need  to  ponder 
this  note.  “To  think  of  giving  to  a people  a constitu- 
tion a priori  is  a whim,  overlooking  precisely  that 
element  which  renders  a constitution  something  more 
than  a product  of  thought.  Every  nation,  therefore, 
has  the  constitution  which  suits  it  and  belongs  to  it,” 
and  which  is  “not  a mere  manufacture,  but  the  work 
of  centuries.”  How  much  braying  would  die  down  into 
silence  if  only  this  simple  thing  were  understood  ! Yet 
it  was  clearly  explained  nearly  eighty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Dyde  is  the  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  in 
Kingston,  Canada.  If  this  book  is  his  first  contribution 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  among  English  people,  it  is 
one  which  should  bring  in  great  encouragements.  Both 
the  translation  and  the  list  of  German  words  are  ad- 
mirable, although  the  index  might  be  a little  fuller. 
The  publishers  have  done  their  part  with  similar  care, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  bookis  worth  buying,  reading, 
and  keeping. 

CHARTERED  ADVENTURERS. 

“The  Early  Chartered  Companies  (a.d.  1296-1858).” 
By  George  Cawston  and  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S. 
London  : Edward  Arnold.  1896. 

MR.  GEORGE  CAWSTON,  barrister-at-law,  and 
Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.,  hon.  member  of 
the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  have  narrowly  escaped 
the  production  of  a work  of  first-rate  merit  and 
interest.  A little  more  care  and  a few  days’  further  re- 
search, and  they  would  have  given  the  world  a volume 
entitled  only  to  the  warmest  welcome.  As  it  is,  the 
reader  who  approaches  the  subject  for  the  first  time 
will,  no  doubt,  find  both  matter  and  method  of  treatment 
attractive.  For  those  who  expect  an  undeviating  re- 
spect for  historic  fact  and  the  Queen’s  English,  or  a 
complete  picture  of  the  wholly  romantic  side  of  the 
commercial  adventures  with  which  the  volume  deals, 
there  will  be  a certain  measure  of  disappointment.  From 
Mr.  Cawston’s  preface  we  glean  that  he  and  his  collabo- 
rateur  contemplate  an  enlarged  work  on  the  lines  of 
the  present,  and,  with  a view  to  that  end,  appeal  to  any 
one  who  may  possess  manuscripts  or  documents  relating 
to  the  early  Chartered  Companies,  to  assist  them. 
Without  such  special  advantages,  there  are  various 
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modifications  which  they  might  make  should  a second 
edition  of  the  work,  as  it  stands,  be  called  for.  The 
dating  of  the  Cabots’  “very  first  voyage  ” across  the 
Atlantic  “1496”  shows  that  the  authors  have  not 
mastered  the  latest  authorities  on  a matter  which 
just  now — almost  on  the  eve  of  the  fourth  centenary 
of  that  event — is  of  some  importance.  We  take  it 
that  a joint  author  who  is  an  hon.  member  of  the 
Virginia  Historical  Society  should  know  what  he  is 
about  when  he  endorses  the  statement,  a propos  of 
Raleigh’s  earliest  discoveries,  that  “ the  Queen,  per- 
haps on  Raleigh’s  suggestion,  named  the  whole  region 
Virginia ; ” but  it  is  quite  news  to  us  that  Raleigh  did  not 
himself  name  the  region  in  question  Virginia  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin  Queen.  There  is  about  our  authors  a cer- 
tain perverseness  of  which  the  following  is  a specimen. 
They  assure  us  that  Raleigh  was  sent  out  to  the  Spanish 
Main  by  James  I.,  not  on  a roving  commission  in  search 
of  gold,  but  to  establish  a trade  for  gold  and  other 
commodities.  This  strikes  us  as  little  better  than  non- 
sense, especially  when  the  authors  themselves,  a few  lines 
later,  admit  that,  on  Raleigh’s  return  “without  gold,” 
the  King  threw  him  over  in  order  to  please  the  Spanish 
monarch. 

Whilst  points  such  as  these  do  not  tend  to  a belief  in 
the  reliability  of  the  work,  we  could  wish  that  the  authors 
had  given  us  more  of  those  facts,  rivalling  the  most 
thrilling  fiction,  in  which  the  history  of  the  early 
Chartered  Companies  abounds.  They  serve  up  anew 
the  story  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby’s  failure  to  make  the 
North-East  passage  to  Cathay.  Two  of  the  vessels  of 
Willoughby’s  expedition  became  ice-bound  and  the  crews 
were  frozen  to  death.  But  do  Messrs.  Cawston  and 
Keane  really  believe  that  the  body  of  Sir  Hugh  was 
found  seated  in  his  cabin  with  his  diary  and  other  papers 
lying  on  the  table?  If  so,  why  not  give  the  whole 
story  which  pictures  the  crew  frozen  in  the  midst  of 
their  occupations  and  posing  as  though  for  a Madame 
Tussaud’s  exhibition?  We  commend  to  their  attention 
Mr.  Henry  Harrisse’s  investigation  of  this  pictu- 
resque improbability.  The  most  interesting  incident 
connected  with  Willoughby’s  expedition  was  the  dis- 
covery by  Richard  Chancelor — not  Chancellor,  as  our 
authors  write  it — that  when  he  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dwina  he  was  in  Russia,  and  his  plucky  resolve  to  make 
his  way  to  Moscow.  Messrs.  Cawston  and  Keane  tell 
us  that  Chancelor  was  well  received  by  the  Tsar — ap- 
parently at  Archangel — whereas  Chancelor  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  operations  of  the  Russia  Company 
by  bearding  Ivan  the  Terrible  in  his  capital.  Chancelor’s 
feat  was  as  remarkable  as  its  consequences  were 
momentous  to  English  commerce,  and  much  ought  to 
be  made  of  it  in  a book  of  this  sort.  Again,  it  is  a little 
surprising  to  find  no  mention  of  the  part  played  by  the 
famous  Dr.  Boughton,  whose  skilful  treatment  of 
members  of  the  Emperor  Jehangir’s  family  resulted  in 
privileges  for  the  East  India  Company  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  sought  in  vain.  Dr.  Boughton’s 
services  at  Agra  were  as  invaluable  as  those  of  Richard 
Chancelor  at  Moscow.  Such  personal  details  as  the 
doings  of  men  of  this  stamp  in  those  far-off  days  of 
English  commercial  enterprise  would  make  a work  on 
the  Early  Chartered  Companies  of  absorbing  interest.  A 
drawback  to  the  book  is  the  absence  of  maps,  which  are 
indispensable  to  a ready  understanding  of  the  move- 
ments of  our  venturesome  forefathers  on  and  beyond 
the  seas. 

With  these  reservations,  we  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  an  effort  in  historical  research  which  is,  we  believe, 
unique.  Only  by  such  an  effort  are  we  able  fully  to 
realize  how  much  the  chartered  and  combined  energy 
of  the  pioneers  of  our  external  trade  has  meant  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  British  Empire.  Through  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  as  Messrs.  Cawston 
and  Keane  say,  the  fairest  lands  of  the  earth  were 
secured  for  the'  British  race,  and  their  title  to  our 
gratitude  is  writ  large  over  the  history  of  England  and 
Britain  for  no  less  than  600  years.  From  the  day  in 
1613  when  the  Russia  Company  set  up  a cross  at  Spitz- 
bergen  and  annexed  the  archipelago  as  “ King  James’s 
Newland,”  down  to  the  acquisition  of  Mashonaland 
and  Matabeleland,  whether  we  turn  to  the  East  or  the 
West,  chartered  companies  generally  lead  the  way. 
In  pursuit  of  business  they  plunged  into  the  unknown, 
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and  they  triumphed  usually  in  the  teeth  of  the  most 
harassing  conditions,  fighting  now  the  exactions  of 
kings  and  ministers,  now  the  corsair  and  the  man-of- 
war,  now  the  mercenaries  of  foreign  princes.  When 
we  think  of  the  cargoes  lost  and  the  warehouses  ran- 
sacked, it  strikes  one  as  remarkable  that  British  com- 
merce ever  survived  its  misfortunes ; and  we  only 
appreciate  the  truth  when  we  grasp  the  cardinal  fact 
that  the  foreigner  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  than  the  English  at  the  hands  of  the  foreigner. 
Times  out  of  number  a mere  English  merchantman  has 
sent  a Spanish  or  a Dutch  war-vessel  to  its  account, 
and  the  only  irrevocable  reverse  we  sustained  in  the 
long-drawn-out  contest  for  world-empire  was  at  the 
hands  of  the  colonies,  which  in  those  days  were  either 
little  more  than  chartered  companies  or  were  the  out- 
growth of  such  companies,  A volume  like  that  at 
which  we  have  now  glanced  all  too  hastily  should  find 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  our  modern  merchants.  It 
will  suggest  much  to  their  minds,  but  above  all  will 
inculcate  the  great  lesson  which  they  are  apt  to  forget, 
even  if  they  have  ever  learnt  it,  that  our  commerce  and 
the  Empire  were  built  up  by  spontaneous  and  self- 
reliant  enterprise.  The  history  of  the  chartered  com- 
panies proves  beyond  possibility  of  dispute  that  the 
flag  has  as  often  followed  trade  as  trade  the  flag. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

“A  Text-book  of  the  History  of  Architecture.”  By 
A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  A.M.  New  York  and  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1S96. 

“ ' I 'HE  aim  of  this  work,”  the  writer  tells  us,  “has 
J-  been  to  sketch  the  various  periods  and  styles  of 
architecture”  from  prehistoric  times  down  to  the  present 
day,  “with  the  broadest  possible  strokes,  and  to  men- 
tion, with  such  brief  characterization  as  seemed  per- 
missible or  necessary,  the  most  important  works  of 
each  period  or  style.”  “While  the  book  is  intended 
primarily  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the 
college  student,  those  of  the  general  reader  have  not 
been  lost  sight  of.”  If  such  an  aim  be  legitimate,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  this  little  book  has  been  fairly 
well  done,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  inexcusable 
blunders  and  omissions  which  occur  in  its  pages. 
Thus,  speaking  of  the  work  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti, 
Mr.  Hamlin  says  : “ His  faqade  of  incrusted  marbles 
for  the  church  of  S.  M.  Novella  at  Florence  was  a less 
successful  -work,  though  its  flaring  consoles  over  the 
side  aisles  established  an  unfortunate  precedent  fre- 
quently imitated  in  later  churches.”  If  Alberti  had  any 
share  in  this  work,  only  the  lower  part  from  the  cornice 
downwards  (excepting  the  arcading  between  the  door- 
ways, which  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century)  can 
be  attributed  to  him  ; the  whole  of  the  upper  part, 
including  the  consoles  in  question,  is,  without  doubt, 
the  work  of  another  and  a later  hand.  According  to 
Fra  Giovanni  di  Domenico  da  Ccrello,  the  design  of 
this  faqade  was  made  by  Giovanni  Bettini.  Again,  to 
omit  any  mention  of  the  early  architectural  work  of 
Michelangelo  is  surely  inexcusable.  In  the  Lauren- 
tian  Library,  in  the  marble  doorways  and  panelling 
of  the  new  sacristy,  we  have  the  most  original  and 
profound  attempt  to  break  away  from  the  aca- 
demical crystallization  of  classic  architecture,  as  it 
was  conceived  by  the  Italian  Renaissance  ; yet  Mr. 
Hamlin  contents  himself  with  a mere  allusion  to  these 
works  in  his  list  of  additional  monuments  on  p.  307 
thus  : — “ Florence  : Medici  Chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo,  new 
sacristy  of  same,  and  Laurentian  Library,  all  by 
M.  Angelo,  1529-40.”  What  the  “Medici  Chapel  of 
S.  Lorenzo,”  in  addition  to  the  new  sacristy  and  the 
library,  may  mean,  except  it  be  the  Chapel  of  the 
Princes,  we  are  unable  to  surmise.  But,  of  course,  if 
Mr.  Hamlin  imagines  that  the  heavy  and  gaudy  piece 
of  work,  which  appears  to  have  been  designed  by  Don 
Giovanni  de’  Medici,  in  collaboration  with  -the  architect 
Nigetti,  is  really  a genuine  example  of  Michelangelo’s  art, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  have  failed  to  distinguish 
between  the  early  works  of  that  great  master  which  are 
the  most  profoundly  intimate  and  expressive  pieces  of 
architecture  of  their  time  and  his  later  works,  such  as 
parts  of  the  Capitol  and  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  in  which 
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the  personal  impress  of  the  master  is  to  be  traced  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all.  A few  more  instances  of  this 
writer’s  mistakes  must  suffice.  Among  the  foreign 
artists  who  worked  in  England  during  the  sixteenth 
century  was,  we  are  told,  “Trevigi,”  by  whom 
Girolamo  da  Treviso  appears  to  be  intended,  though 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  he  came 
to  this  country  in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of 
military  engineer  to  Henry  YIII.  Again,  we  find  the 
old  conjecture  of  Vertue  and  Walpole,  that  Longleat 
House  was  built  from  the  designs  of  John  of  Padua, 
solemnly  repeated,  though  there  is  not  a scrap  of 
authority  to  support  it.  The  Villa  at  Chiswick, 
which  Richard,  Earl  of  Burlington,  built  for  him- 
self in  the  last  century,  in  imitation  of  the  Villa 
Capra,  near  Vicenza,  is  twice  cited  as  a genuine  work 
of  Inigo  Jones’s  ; and  to  Sir  William  Chambers  we 
are  told  is  due  “the  extension  and  remodelling  of 
Somerset  House,  in  which  he  retained  the  general 
ordonnance  of  Inigo  Jones’s  design,  adapting  it  to  a 
frontage  of  some  600  feet”;  whereas  only  one  small 
part  of  old  Somerset  House,  which  was  built  by  John 
Webbe  many  years  after  Inigo  Jones’s  death,  it  is 
said  from  the  designs  of  the  latter,  was  imitated 
by  Chambers,  not  in  the  river-front,  but  in  the  smaller 
Strand  front,  of  the  new  building.  Again,  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  is  stated  to  have  been  built  by 
Aston  Webb  ; the  designs  of  that  gentleman,  however, 
have  never  progressed  beyond  the  elementary  stage  of 
scale  drawings,  in  which  condition  we  devoutly  hope 
they  may  always  be  preserved.  But  even  if  errors  such 
as  these  were  absent  from  the  book,  we  should  still  be 
doubtful  whether  a vast  accumulation  of  dry  facts  of 
this  kind  tend  to  awaken  in  the  young  a real  sense  of 
what  constitutes  the  art  of  architecture.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  “ cramming”  and  examinations  no  doubt  they 
are  admirable  ; and,  on  the  whole,  we  can  recommend 
the  volume  to  professional  “coaches”  as  sufficiently 
accurate  for  their  purposes. 

ENGLISH  EPITHALAMIES. 

“ English  Epithalamies.”  By  Robert  H.  Case.  London  : 
John  Lane.  1896. 

THE  most  fastidious  taste  can  rarely  take  exception 
to  the  way  in  which  Mr.  John  Lane’s  publications 
are  got  up,  and  if  paper,  type,  illustration,  and  binding- 
were  all  that  were  requisite  to  make  a good  book,  he 
would  certainly  rank  high  among  public  benefactors. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  is  not  so  solicitous  about  what 
he  dresses  as  he  is  about  the  dress  itself.  He  appears 
to  share  the  opinions  of  that  distinguished  critic  who 
finds  a liberal  education  in  a cover,  whose  wits  are  in 
his  eye,  and  whose  attainments  are  in  his  exquisite 
sensibility.  But  Mr.  Lane  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  coming 
round  to  more  popularly  accepted  theories,  and  the 
Bodley  Head  Anthologies,  of  which  the  present  volume 
is  one,  are,  we  hope,  an  earnest  of  new  ventures  on 
the  part  of  what  might  become  a most  useful  institu- 
tion. The  book  before  us  consists  of  a col- 

lection of  epithalamia  selected  from  poets  of  all 
ages,  going  back  as  far  as  Theocritus,  and 

coming  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
A long  and  elaborate  introduction  traces  the  history 
of  this  interesting-  species  of  poetry,  enumerating  in 
each  century  the  chief  examples.  Its  excessive  con- 
densation gives  It,  perhaps,  too  much  the  air  of  a biblio- 
graphical compilation,  and  the  author’s  industry  is  more 
conspicuous  than  his  critical  power  ; but  it  is  a solid 
dissertation,  and  deserves  high  praise  for  the  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  with  which  it  treats  the  subject. 
As  this  book  is  evidently  designed  for  popular  circu- 
lation, and  is  likely  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
“the  young  person,”  we  think — and  we  are  by  no 
means  squeamish  in  these  matters — that  the  editor 
would  have  done  well  to  excise  certain  passages,  and 
more  than  one  entire  poem.  It  is  certainly  not  a book 
to  lie,  as  no  doubt  it  will  lie,  on  drawing-room  tables. 
Mr.  Lane,  by  the  way,  will  do  well  to  keep  an  eye  on 
his  editors,  and  to  exercise  a little  more  discretion  both 
in  what  he  publishes  and  in  whom  he  trusts.  We  say 
no  more  at  present ; and  we  do  not  doubt  that  our  hint 
will  not  be  wasted  on  Mr.  Lane. 


FICTION. 

“The  Malady  of  the  Century.”  By  Max  Nordau 
London  : William  Heinemann.  1896. 

A POINTLESS,  dull  book,  containing  several  chapters 
describing  vulgar  lasciviousness  in  detail. 

“Tales  of  Our  Coast.”  By  S.  R.  Crockett,  Harold 
Frederic,  Gilbert  Parker,  W.  Clark  Russell,  and  Q. 
London  : Chatto  & Windus.  1896. 

On  the  whole,  there  could  be  no  better  reading  for  an 
idle  hour  than  these  five  tales.  All  good  they  are  in 
their  different  measure,  the  best,  perhaps,  being  Mr. 
Harold  Frederic’s  “ Path  of  Mertogh,”  with  its  fine 
scene  of  the  convent-bred  woman  making  love  in 
Spanish  to  the  shipwrecked  stranger  before  her  savage 
Celtic  husband’s  face,  and  feigning  to  translate  to  him  ; 
but  close  upon  it  is  Mr.  Clark  Russell’s  admirable 
character  sketch  of  “That  there  Mason.”  Mr.  Crockett’s 
story  is  a garbled  version  of  Mr.  Marriott  Watson’s 
charming  highwayman-and-bishop  story,  dimmed  with 
Scotch  dialect  and  blunted  in  every  detail.  The  mis- 
fortune of  coincidence  pursues  Mr.  Crockett.  Still,  it 
remains  far  above  his  average.  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker’s 
very  pretty  story  of  “ Sorrow  on  the  Sea”  falls  short 
of  perfection  mainly  through  its  incredible  epistolary 
form.  Q’s  story  would  pass  muster  in  any  magazine  ; 
but,  grouped  with  these  others,  the  ghastly  roll-call  of 
the  drowned  soldiers  who  went  down,  standing  to  arms, 
and  with  drums  and  trumpets,  confesses  a thin  in- 
vention. A word  must  be  given  to  the  very  fine  illus- 
trations by  Frank  Brangwyn,  who  displays  an  amazing 
grip  and  variety  of  character.  His  name  is  not  familiar 
to  us  ; but  certainly  these  stories  could  scarcely  be 
better  illustrated. 

“ One  of  God’s  Dilemmas.”  By  Allen  Upward. 

London  : William  Heinemann.  1896. 

“ Across  an  Ulster  Bog.”  By  M.  Hamilton.  London: 
William  Heinemann.  1896. 

To  the  present  reviewer  “ Allen  Upward  ” has  been 
the  name  of  an  industrious  and  typical  writer  in  the 
popular  magazines,  who  catered  for  the  vulgar  taste  in 
regal  familiarities.  The  stealing  of  the  Crown  jewels, 
the  secrets  of  the  Courts  of  Europe,  oleo-lithographic 
fiction  on  a level  with  the  coloured  portraits  of  royal 
persons  one  finds  on  a grocer’s  almanac,  was  the 
matter  one  associated  with  his  name,  and  sedulously 
avoided.  It  is  rare  that  a man  rises  from  copious  work 
of  this  character  to  noticeably  good  writing,  but  such 
a step  has  certainly  been  made  by  Mr.  Upward.  And 
it  may  be  that  in  the  energy  of  our  recoil  we  are 
inclined  to  overrate  the  merit  of  his  story.  The  narrow, 
religious  woman  who  has  been  abandoned  by  her  hus- 
band, her  flighty,  untruthful  son,  the  errant  father 
returning  full  of  penitence,  are  drawn  with  admirable 
decision,  and  the  story,  up  to  the  rather  too  providential 
climax,  is  told  with  excellent  effect.  But  to  drown  the 
boy,  and  harrow  us  with  the  mother  wiping  the  water 
out  of  the  boy’s  hair,  is  altogether  too  cheap  an  ending 
for  the  matter.  And  the  story  of  “ Across  an  Ulster 
Bog  ” has  the  same  quality  of  inexpensive  invention. 
There  is  the  Bog  on  the  title-page  waiting  for  the  corpse 
at  the  end.  The  story  tells  faithfully  rather  than  bril- 
liantly of  the  seduction  of  a peasant  girl  by  a curate, 
and  rises  to  its  highest  level  with  the  really  very  fine 
description  of  her  feelings  when  she  has  been  fooled  to 
the  Ballymagra  registry-office  by  the  promise  of  a 
tardy  marriage.  Beyond  that  chapter  the  book  has  no 
distinction. 

“ His  Father’s  Son.”  By  Brander  Matthews.  Lon- 
don : Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1895, 

“ Kate  Grenville.”  By  “Lord  Monkswell,  Member  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and  sometime  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  War.”  -London  : Smith, 
Elder,  & Co.  1896. 

“ A Romance  of  Wastdale.”  By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
London  : Elkin  Mathews.  1895. 

“ His  Father’s  Son  ” is  a careful  picture  of  a vulgar 
young  wastrel,  son  of  a prosperous  New  York 
stockbroker.  The  book  is  fairly  well  illustrated  and  alto- 
gether readable.  The  father,  the  son,  and  the  dry  old 
book-keeper  Arrowsmith  are  particularly  vivid  and  con- 
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vincing.  The  artist  draws  the  father  like  a Jewish 
pedlar,  because  the  author  says  his  coat  was  ill-fitting — 
but  that  is  only  the  usual  thing  in  illustration.  The 
book  is  printed  in  Aberdeen  from  American  plates. 
“ Kate  Grenville  ” is  a remarkably  pointless  and 
commonplace  novel,  the  quality  of  which  may  be  judged 
by  one  haphazard  extract  : — 

“It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  fair  sex  viewed 
with  indifference  the  advent  of  a new  master  to 
Grenville  Court,  particularly  as  the  newcomer  was  a 
bachelor,  and  it  might  be  hoped  less  determined  than 
his  brother  had  been  in  the  maintenance  of  his  freedom. 
Forty  was  not  by  any  means  a hopeless  age,  and  had 
not  Lord  Upperton  represented  Grenville  as  the  slave  of 
duty,  and  was  it  not  his  duty  as  the  last  of  his  race  to 
marry,  if  it  were  only  for  the  prospect  of  preventing 
the  extinction  of  an  old  and  an  honourable  family  ? 
That  he  was  afflicted  with  shyness  and  a peppery 
temper  would  not  deter  any  maiden  of  spirit  from 
taking  him  in  hand,  and  exercising  a benign  and 
humanizing  influence  over  his  character.  . . . 

“ Each  individual  in  the  baffled  pack  of  matrons  and 
maidens  was  beginning  to  console  herself  for  her  want 
of  success  by  the  cheering  reflection  that  every  other 
member  of  the  pack  had  suffered  a like  disappointment, 
when  it  was  rumoured  that  the  object  of  all  their  solici- 
tation had  been  got  at  by  an  odious  little  woman  whom 
nobody  knew  or  wanted  to  know,  the  widow  of  a 
scamp  who  had  deserted  her,  and  died  of  yellow  fever 
in  the  West  Indies,  a woman  (as  they  all  agreed)  pro- 
bably of  no  character  at  all,  who  had  dropped  from  the 
clouds  and  settled  in  a little  house  not  far  from  Gren- 
ville Court.”  And  so  on,  plebeian  thought  in  plebeian 
phrase,  to  the  final  marrying. 

“ A Romance  of  Wastdale  ” is  better  work — for  the 
most  part  a vigorous  murder  in  the  mountains  of  Cumber- 
land. The  story  demands  only  one  initial  absurdity  ; 
but  that  is  a vicious  one.  You  have  to  grant  that  a man 
may  obtain  a quasi-mesmenc  Power  over  a young 
woman  to  make  her  do  his  will — although  she  has  no 
care  for  him—  to  the  extent  of  writing  dictated  love 
letters  to  the  man  she  had  dishonoured.  This,  of 
course,  is  most  mischievous  stuff  for  a fanciful  girl 
to  read. 

“ The  Sentimental  Sex.”  By  Gertrude  Warden. 
London  : John  Lane.  1896. 

“ The  Sentimental  Sex  ” has  an  amusing  central 
idea,  carried  out  in  a bright,  slap-dash  manner, 
with  very  little  attempt  to  be  literary,  but  with  plenty  of 
what  used  to  be  called  verve.  A colonial  of  guileless 
tastes  falls  deeply  in  love  with  a beautiful  poetess  who 
has  the  forethought  to  affix  her  portrait  to  her  poems. 
He  comes  to  England  in  search  of  his  ideal,  and  finds 
her  in  an  outrageously  d'ecolletee  young  woman  who 
talks  as  the  “up-to-date”  lady  journalist  does  talk  in 
fiction.  How  he  marries  her  and  comes  to  a bad  end  is 
told  in  a readable  fashion  at  not  too  great  length. 

“ Four  Women  in  the  Case.”  By  Annie  Thomas. 
London  : F.  V.  White  & Co.  1896. 

“ Four  Women  in  the  Case”  is  the  kind  of  thing  its 
author  has  been  turning  out  for  more  years  than  we 
care  to  remember.  All  her  books  are  clever  and  slip- 
shod in  an  almost  equal  degree.  The  grammar  is 
wonderful,  the  plots  usually  finish  up  in  a violent  hurry, 
and  in  no  case  is  any  one  character  patiently  or  con- 
sistently thought  out.  Still,  Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip  has 
individuality. 

SOME  UNIMPORTANT  FICTION. 

“The  Radical’s  Wife.”  By  H.  G.  M'Kerlie.  London:  John 
Macqueen.  1896. 

IT  must  be  just  splendid  to  be  a beautiful  woman  with  rich 
golden  hair,  white  hands,  queenly  shoulders  and  a lithe 
form,  who  sits  at  a coign  of  vantage  in  the  social  market-place, 
nodding  to  all  the  notabilities  and  talking  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary about  the  wrongs  of  women,  in  an  amethyst  gown  of  soie 
de  Bengale.  Evidently  the  author  of  “ The  Radical’s  Wife  ” 
thinks  so  too,  and  so  she  has  written  this  book.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  make  fun  of  it  ; but  the  fun  might  not  be  funny, 
and  it  certainly  would  not  appear  to  be  to  the  point ; so, 
speaking  seriously  and  statistically,  there  are  three  grave 


faults  in  the  book,  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  achieving 
a good  novel.  First,  the  heroine  is  all  the  way  through 
the  ideal  figure  of  a woman’s  dream.  She  has  the  appear- 
ance and  the  power  a woman  covets ; she  is  for  ever  in  such 
situations  as  a woman  would  love  to  figure  in,  and  she  acts  as  a 
woman  would  like  to  act  with  the  eye  of  a sympathetic  reader 
upon  her.  One  evening  the  reader  sees  Katherine  as  we  have 
described  her  at  the  beginning  of  this  review  ; the  evening 
before  she  was  sitting  up  all  night  with  a dying  beggar  and  her 
six  children  in  a garret  off  Drury  Lane,  after  a visit  to  Sandown 
with  Lord  Somebody  in  the  afternoon.  She  had  written  her  hus- 
band’s speech  during  a champagne  lunch,  and  a story  for  an 
American  magazine  in  the  morning.  The  night  before  she  had 
written  a leader  for  her  friend  the  editor,  with  a B.-and-S.  and 
cigarettes,  after  an  exciting  and  petted  evening  at  the  House 
and  a Trades-Union  meeting  in  the  afternoon.  In  off  times  she 
behaves  with  admirable  generosity  and  forbearance  to  an  un- 
worthy husband  with  the  vilest  of  tempers.  There  are  women 
like  this,  no  doubt,  and  it  would  not  matter  a straw  if  there  were 
not  ; possibility  and  impossibility  in  this  crude  sense  are  words 
that  hardly  enter  into  the  vocabulary  of  a critic  who  reads 
fiction.  But  for  some  subtle  reason,  which  quotation  would 
not  illustrate,  the  reader  never  feels  that  the  author  has 
described  Katherine  as  a character  she  has  seen  objectively, 
impersonally ; she  has  simply  emptied  her  mind  of  the 
ideals  that  tickle  a woman’s  fancy.  Endowed  with  every  phy- 
sical, moral  and  intellectual  virtue,  Katherine  is  passionately 
needed  by  every  one,  especially  by  men,  and  distinguished  men. 
They  flock  to  her  in  their  trouble,  they  rush  to  her  in  their  joy  ; 
she  gets  them  their  seats  in  Parliament,  she  saves  them  from 
disgrace.  They  do  not  care  much  for  her  comfort,  they  are  not 
over-considerate  ; but  that  is  no  drawback  in  an  ideal.  The 
egotistical  need  and  dependence  of  powerful  men— that  is  the 
dream.  And  then  there  is  this  fascinating  piece  of  pathos  to 
crown  her  life — she  is  brutally  treated  by  the  one  man  to  whom 
she  is  tied  by  duty.  The  personal  dream  that  tickles  the  fancy 
and  keeps  the  vagrant  mind  awake  at  night  is  the  worst  enemy 
that  art  knows,  and  the  other  two  faults  sink  into  insignificance 
beside  this  great  one  ; but  they  are  worth  mentioning.  The 
author  is  too  much  of  a partisan  ; abstract  questions, 
such  as  the  wrongs  of  women,  which  engross  her  heroine, 
carry  her  away  also.  There  is  more  of  them  than  is 
needed  for  the  presentation  of  a character  who  feels  such 
things  keenly.  And  then  she  has  a perfect  mania  for  mentioning 
little  necessities  of  life,  which  is  a very  different  thing  from  an 
artist’s  love  of  detail.  With  her  it  is  either  the  dream  magnifi- 
cence of  the  novelette,  her  heroine’s  white  nervous  hand  with 
its  rings,  the  amber  upholstery  in  her  heroine’s  drawing-room, 
the  iced  Russian  tea  in  glasses  which  she  drinks,  mentioned 
heaven  knows  how  many  times  ; or  else  it  is  the  forbidden 
detail,  the  things  a woman  might  not  know,  and  which  she  puts 
down  for  the  pride  of  knowledge — endless  brands  of  champagne, 
restaurant  technicalities,  men’s  slang,  division  bells  of  the 
House  over  and  over  again,  the  appearance  of  the  Terrace, 
boy  messengers,  hansoms,  telegrams,  all  sorts  of  details  that 
would  fall  into  their  proper  place  if  they  were  seen  by  an  author 
who  was  not  in  the  least  proud  of  being  well  up  in  such  things. 
To  some  “The  Radical’s  Wife”  would  be  unreadable.  We 
must  confess  that  we  have  not  found  it  so,  in  spite  of  its  length. 
The  author  is  not  silly  or  dense,  and  the  qualities  we  have 
mentioned  do  not  make  uninteresting  reading,  only  they  are 
not  anywhere  on  the  road  to  good  fiction. 

THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Admiring  Guest,  The  (S.  A.  Tipple).  Elliot  Stock.  5 s. 

Adventures  of  Roger  L’Estrange  (D.  Daly).  Swan  Sonnenschein.  6s. 

Alice  of  the  Inn  (J.  W.  Sherer).  Allen  & Co.  3 s.  6 d. 

Among  Pagodas  and  Fair  Ladies  (G.  T.  Gascoigne).  Innes  & Co.  12 s. 

Among  the  Untrodden  Ways  (M.  F.  Francis).  Blackwoods.  3s.  6d. 

Artie  (Geo.  Ade).  Stone  & Co.,  Chicago. 

Australian  Bush  Track,  An  (J.  D.  Hennessey).  Sampson  Low.  125-.  6d. 

Baffling  the  Bldfckade  (J.  M.  Oxley).  Nelson  & Sons.  35-.  6 d. 

Banks,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph,  Journal  of  (Sir  J.  D.  Hooker).  Macmillan,  ijs. 
Battles  and  Battlefields  in  England  (C.  R.  B.  Barrett).  Innes  & Co.  18s. 

Bronte,  Charlotte,  and  her  Circle  (C.  Shorter).  Hodder  & Stoughton.  7s.  6d. 
Browning,  Robert,  Poetical  Works  of,  Vol.  I.  Smith,  Elder.  7s.  6d. 

Bully, _ Fag  and  Hero  (C.  J Mansford).  Jarrold  & Sons.  3 s.  6d. 

Camping  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  (W.  D.  Wilcox).  Putnam’s  Sons.  21s. 

Capful  o’  Nails,  A (D.  Christie  Murray).  Chatto  & Windus.  3$.  6d.\ 

Cheese  and  Cheese  .Making  (Long  & Benson).  Chapman  & Hall.  3$.  6d. 

Child’s  Own  MagazineJSixty-third  Annual  Volume).  Sunday  School  Union,  is.  6 d. 
Church  Quarterly  Review,  The  (October). 

Circassian,  The  (Roberts  & Montesole).  Downey  & Co.  3 s.  6d. 

Citizen  of  Paris,  Diary  of  a,  2 vols.  (Ed.  Bir£).  Chatto  & Windus.  21J. 

Cook’s  Voyages  Round  the  World  (M.  B.  Synge).  Nelson  & Sons.  4s. 

Denys  D’Auvrille  (Hannah  Lynch).  J.  Macqueen.  6s. 

Devil’s  Dice  (William  Le  Queux).  F.  V.  White  & Co. 

Diary  of  a Resurrectionist  (J.  B.  Bailey).  Swan  Sonnenschein.  35-.  6d. 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  Life  of  (by  One  of  his  Descendants).  Longmans.  15$. 

Dream  that  Stayed,  The  (Florence  Marryat).  Hutchinson.  6s. 

Edinburgh  Review,  The  (October).  No.  378.  Longmans.  6s. 

Education  of  Children  at  Rome,  The  (George  Clarke).  Macmillan.  3 s. 
Eighteenth-Century  Vignettes,  Third  Series  (Austin  Dobson).  Chatto  & Windus, 
6s.  - 

English  Fairy  Tales  (A.  C.  Fryer).  Swan  Sonnenschein.  2s. 

English  Historical  Review  (October).  Longmans.  5$. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine  (November). 

Ethics  of  Temperance,  The  (A.  E.  Garvie).  Sunday  School  Union,  is.  6d. 
Experience  (Rev.  W.  Richmond).  Swan  Sonnenschein.  2s. 

Farm  in  the  Karoo,  The  (Mrs.  Carey  Hobson).  Swan  Sonnenschein.  3$.  6 d~ 
Fencing  and  Duelling,  Bibliography  of  (C.  A.  Thimm).  John  Lane.  21  s. 

Fortune’s  Fingers  (A.  E.  Wickham).  Hutchinson.  6s. 

Four  Pillars  of  the  Home,  The  (R.  F.  Horton).  Isbister  & Co.  is. 

Free  Review,  The  (November). 
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Friend  or  Fortune  (Robert  Overton).  Jarrold  & Sons.  2 s.  6 d. 

Green  Garland,  The  (F.  E.  Crompton).  Innes  & Co. 

Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine  (November). 

Heine,  Heinrich.  Choice  Poems  of  (J.  W.  Oddie).  Macmillan.  5^. 

Hermit  Princes,  The  (E.  Stredden).  Nelson  & Sons.  2s.  6d. 

In  a Man’s  Mind  (J.  R.  Watson).  Fisher  Unwin.  6s. 

In  a Sea  Bird’s  Nest  (Frances  Clare).  Skeffington  & Co.  3^.  6 d. 

Jack  Ballister’s  Fortunes  (Howard  Pyle).  Osgood  & Co.  6s. 

Jesus  of  Nkzareth  (George  Barlow).  Roxburgh  Press.  2s.  6 d. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  Boswell’s  Life  of,  Vol.  II.  (A.  Birrell).  Constable  & Co.  2s. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  Boswell’s  Life  of,  Vol.  III.  Constable  & Co.  2 s. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  (October).  Kelliher  & Co.  2 s. 
Judy  a Jilt  (Mrs.  Conney).  Jarrold  & Sons.  6$. 

Lesson  of  Holy  Scripture,  The,  4 vols.  (Rev.  J.  H.  Wanklyn).  Bemrose  & 
Sons.  2 is. 

Life  of  a Fox  (T.  Smith).  Edward  Arnold.  15$. 

Life  of  Gordon.  2 vols.  (D.  C.  Boulger).  Fisher  Unwin.  21$. 

Life  of  Nelson,  The  (Robert  Southey)*  W.  Heinemann.  6j. 

Life  the  Accuser,  3 vols.  (E.  F.  Brooke).  W.  Heinemann. 

Lighter  Life,  The  (William  Wallace).  J.  Macqueen.  3s.  6d. 

Lincoln,  Abraham  (L.  W.  Allen).  Putnam’s  Sons.  5$. 

Little  Folks.  Cassell  & Co. 

Lower  Bengal,  Leaves  from  a Diary  in  (C.  S.)  Macmillan.  21s. 

Making  his  Way  (J.  M.  Oxlev).  Nelson  & Sons.  2 s.  6 d. 

Mathematics,  Higher  (Merriman  & Woodward).  Chapman  & Hall.  21  s. 
Metaphysical  Magazine,  The  (October). 

Miss  Cherry  Blossom  of  Tokyo  (J.  L.  Long).  J.  Macqueen.  6^. 

Misuse  of  the  Redeemed  Legal  Tenders,  The  (A.  G.  Jennings). 

Model  Drawing  (T.  C.  Barfield).  Chapman  & Hall.  2 s.  6d. 

My  Life,  The  Strange  Story  of  (John  Strange  Winter).  F.  V.  White  & Co. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Life  of,  Vol.  I.  (W.  M.  Sloane).  Macmillan.  24s. 

Neglected  Privilege,  A (Maggie  Swan).  Ward,  Lock,  & Co.  3 s.  6d. 

Nelson  Memorial,  The  (J.  K.  Laughton).  Geo.  Allen. 

New  Reciter  (Robert  Overton).  Jarrold  & Sons.  is. 

Nursery  Book,  The  (L.  H.  Bailey).  Macmillan.  5s. 

Old  Missionary,  The  (Sir  W.  Hunter).  Henry  Frowde. 

Orgeas  and  Miradon  (Frederick  Wedmore).  James  Bowden. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine  (October). 

Picture  of  the  King,  The  (R.  J.  Charleton).  Gay  & Bird. 

Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  The  (A.  C.  James).  R.  I.  Drake. 

Poems  (Mrs.  Hemans).  Routledge  & Sons. 

Preaching  of  Islam,  The  (T.  W.  Arnold).  Constable.  12s. 

Private  Life  of  an  Eminent  Politician,  The  (Edouard  Rod).  Allen  & Co.  3 s.  6d. 
Prue  (by  the  Author  of  “ Madam's  Ward.”  &c.)  William  Stevens. 

Psalms,  The.  Constable  & Co.  is.  6 d. 

Quartier  Latin,  The  (October). 

Queer  People  (Palmer  Cox).  Fisher  Unwin.  6s. 

Quiver,  The  (1896). 

Religion  of  Manhood,  The  (J.  Owen  Coit).  Putnam’s  Sons.  3s.  6d. 

Religious  Thought  in  England  (Rev.  J.  Hunt).  Gibbings  & Co.  10s.  6d. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  (Shakspeare).  Newnes.  is.  6d. 

Rugby  Football  (B.  F.  Robinson).  Innes  & Co.  5s. 

Russes  et  Slaves  (Louis  Leger).  Hachette  et  Cie. 

St.  Matthew.  Constable  & Co.  is.  6d. 

School  in  Fairyland  (E.  H.  Strain).  Fisher  Unwin.  3s.  6d. 

Sentimental  Tommy  (J.  M.  Barrie).  Cassell  & Co.  6s. 

Shakespere’s  Holinshed  (W.  G.  Boswell  Stone).  Lawrence  & Bullen.  15s. 

Sign  of  the  Red  Cross,  The  (E.  Everett  Green).  Nelson  & Sons.  3s.  6 d. 

Simplicity  in  Christ  (W.  M.  Sinclair).  Constable  & Co.  3s.  6d. 

Sketches  for  Scamps  (Hon.  E.  Pomeroy).  Digby,  Long.  3s.  6d. 

Songs  Without  Answer  (Irene  Putnam).  Putnam’s  Sons.  4s. 

Spenser’s  Fairie  Queene  (Part  V.)  J.  M.  Dent  & Co.  is.  6d. 

Spring  Floods  (Ivan  S.  Turgenev).  Lamley  & Co. 

Story  of  the  Sea,  The  (Edited  by  “ Q.”)  Cassell  & Co. 

Study  in  Sex,  A (Paul  Herbert).  Lamley  & Co. 

Taquisara,  2 vols.  (F.  M.  Crawford).  Macmillan.  12s. 

Three  Midshipmen,  The  (W.  H.  G.  Kingston).  Griffith  & Co.  3s.  6d. 
Timbuctoothe  Mysterious  (Felix  Dubois).  W.  Heinemann.  12s.  6d. 

Town  and  Bush  (Nat  Gould).  Routledge  & Sons. 

Traditional  Text,  Causes  of  Corruption  of  the  (J.  W.  Burgon).  Bell  & Sons. 
12s.  6 d. 

Tragic  Idyl,  A (Paul  Bourget).  Downey  & Co.  6s. 

Turkish  Fairy  Tales  (R.  N.  Bain).  Lawrence  & Bullen.  6s. 

Western  Avernus,  The  (Morley  Roberts).  Constable  & Co.  7 s.  6d. 

What  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot  (John  Gerard).  Osgood  & Co.  6s. 

Wheels  of  Chance,  The  (H.  G.  Wells).  Dent  & Co. 

When  the  Worst  comes  to  the  Worst  (W.  R.  Nicoll).  Isbister  & Co.  is. 

With  the  Young  Folk  (E.  D.  Cuming).  Osgood  & Co.  10s.  6d. 

Woman  at  Home,  The  (November). 

Woman’s  Cross,  A (Alice  M.  Diehl).  Digby,  Long.  6s. 

Wood  Carving  (J.  Phillips).  Chapman  & Hall.  3s.  6d. 

Yacht  and  Camera  in  Eastern  Waters,  With  (Earl  of  Cavan).  Sampson  Low.  6s. 
Young  England  (Vol.  XVIII.)  Sunday  School  Union.  5s. 


CT.  PETER’S  COLLEGE,  RADLEY,  near  Abingdon.— 

The  Office  of  WARDEN  in  the  School  will  be  Vacant  at  Christmas.  The 
Council  will  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  a successor  to  the  present  Warden  during 
the  month  of  November.  Candidates  must  be  in  Priest’s  Orders  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Names  and  Testimonials  should  be  sent  before  November  10  next  to  T.  M. 
Davenport,  Esq.,  Diocesan  Registry  Office,  io  New  Road,  Oxford,  from  whom 
further  particulars  can  be  obtained. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will 

be  held  in  January,  1897,  to  fill  up  not  less  than  FOUR  QUEEN’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS.— For  details,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster. 


fll  CAFE  Er, 

THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGER— JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 
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Proprietor , J.  CLARK. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s . 6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c.,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace , is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  j eCM’-NARD.  Chef  de  Cuisine  : Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 


GRAND  HOTEL,  ROME 

(Proprietors,  Savoy  Hotel,  Limited). 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume , is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


VINOLIA  CREAM 

FOR 

ITCHING,  FACE  SPOTS,  ECZEMA. 

Is.  l|d.  a Box. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TARURY  LANE  THEATRE. — Lessees,  the  Executors  of 

the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Autumn  Season  under  the  Management  of  Mr. 
JOHN  COLEMAN.  Every  Evening  at  8.0,  THE  DUCHESS  OF  COOL- 
GARDIE.  Morning  Performance  Every  Saturday. 

TTMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  LA  DANSE.  Great  Success.  Lumfere  Cinematographe. 
Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.45. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

T AMOUREUX  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS. 

Monday  Evening,  Nov.  16,  8.30;  Wednesday  Evening,  Nov.  18,  8.30  ; Friday 
Evening,  Nov.  20,  8.30  ; Tuesday  Afternoon,  Nov.  17,  3.0  ; Thursday  Afternoon, 
Nov.  19,  3.0;  Saturday  Afternoon,  Nov.  21,  3.0. 

Subscription,  >63  3s-  and  £*  IIS-  6d.  Single  Tickets,  12s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  and 
2s.  6d.,  at  the  usual  Agents,  and  Robert  Newman’s  Box  Office,  Queen’s  Hall. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON  1896  (Fourth^ Year), 

Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W. 

EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN,  io  to  6 ; Wednesdays  & Saturdays,  7’to  10  p.m.  also. 
Brilliantly  lighted  in  dull  weather,  and  at  dusk. 


THE  FITZHUGH  LIBRARY. 

MESSRS.  E.  & H.  LUMLEY  are  instructed  to  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  on  the  premises,  No.  2 Great  Stanhope  Street,  Park  Lane,  W., 
TUESDAY  next,  the  27th  October,  at  ONE  O’CLOCK,  the  interesting  LIBRARY 
of  the  late  T.  FITZHUGH,  Esq.,  chiefly  collected  in  the  18th  Century,  including 
about  2,000  Volumes  (handsomely  bound)  of  Travels,  History,  the  Drama,  Geo- 
graphy, Classics,  Natural  History,  and  other  subjects.  Catalogues  of  the  Messrs. 
LUMLEYS’,  of  St.  James’s  House,  22  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 


GENERAL  MINING  & FIANCE  CORPORATION, 

LIMITED. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP  - - - - £1,000,000. 

Managing  Director,  South  Africa. — GEORGE  ALBU. 
Consulting  Engineer. — OLIVER  KING. 

This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  undertake,  through  its  Engineering 
Department,  the  examination  and  valuation  of  Mining  Properties  of  all 
kinds  and  to  furnish  full  and  confidential  reports  thereon. 

Johannesburg  Office  : EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

London  Office;  24  THROGMORTON  STREET,  E.C. 

Berlin  Office  : DRESDNER  BANK  BUILDINGS. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

H!  IP  I?  £3  7 S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

O O O O -A- 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church’s  past  services  to  elementary  education  : 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men’s  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c.,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a region  needs  no  telling  ; and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  £125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ; and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given- 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  £3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  £1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a sum  of  £5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner  ? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ; by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting  ; or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  BURNEY. 

J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 

„ , , „ C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop’s  House,  Kennington. 
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AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
v v London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ; and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a sum  of  £j6, 000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ; and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 

Westminster. 

WlNCHILSEA. 

Aldenham.  , 

Egerton  of  Tatton. 

Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  cf  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 

John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude’s,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 

David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 

Richard  Benyon,  J.P.  for  Berks. 

William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 

Richard  Foster,  4S  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 

H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3 Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made- 
payable  to  Joi-in  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. , or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
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BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

Builftets  to  tbe  1Ro?al  family 

315-317  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 


Patrons  s 

The  Royal  Family. 


H.S.H.  THE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 
H.I.H.  THE  MIKADO  OF  JAPAN. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  IBRAHIM  HILMEY. 
H.R.H.  PRINCE  PRISDANG. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ORSINI. 

H.H.  PRINCE  CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H.  PRINCE  DHULEEP  SINGH. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  BIRON  VON  CURLAND. 


SPECIAL!  TE. 

THE  COB-SIZE  LANDAU. 

An  exceptionally  light  and  graceful  little  car- 
riage quite  under  the  control  of  one  small  horse  in 
a hilly  district.  Fitted  with  every  modern  im- 
provement, self-folding  head,  self-folding  steps,  steel 
overlapping  tyres,  &c. 


HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 
THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  RIPON. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


SPECIALITY 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  BROUGHAM. 

This  compact  little  carriage  can  be  opened 
and  closed  in  a second,  and  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a Landau  at  half  weight.  It  is  a pretty 
Brougham  and  Victoria  in  one,  and  remarkably 
popular. 


Purchases  may  be  effected  on  our  Three  Years’  System  at  an  extra  charge 

of  5 per  cent.  only. 


A very  comprehensive  display  of  upwards  of  500  Carriages  of  the  Newest  and  most  Fashionable 

Designs  to  be  seen  at  their  Showrooms — 


315-317  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W. 
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gOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 

SALE  EY  TENDER  OF  ^30,000  FIVE  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE  STOCK. 


MINIMUM  PRICE  ^172  PER  CENT. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of 
this  Company  to  Sell  by  Tender  .£30,000  of  Five  per  Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture 
Stock,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Act,  1882. 

Particulars  of  same,  with  Form  of  Tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  Office,  on 
application  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Saturday, 
the  31st  day  of  October,  instant. 

The  Stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted 
at  a lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  £172  money  for  each  £100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  order, 

FRANK  BUSH,  Secretary. 

Offices  : 709A  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E.,  October  17,  1896. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'T'HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
A Est.  1803.— 1 OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 
E.  COZENS  SMITH,  Gener al Manager. 


SUM  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

^ Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  : 63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ; 332  Oxford  Street ; 40  Chancery  Lane  ; 42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C, 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1895,  £390,775,000. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C, 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FTTNDS  ....  £25.000,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  L'NE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES.  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

Managers  GREEN  & CO.  1 Head  Offices : 

managers  ..  tANDERS0N|  ANDERSON  & CO. I Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


'J'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  £i  8 2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World  X io  4 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  & SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  & JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


MR.  WILLIAM  MORRIS’S 
KELMSCOTT  PRESS  PUBLICATIONS. 

GEORGIAN  BOOK  of  WISDOM  and  LIES : a Book 

of  Traditional  Stories  from  Georgia  in  Asia.  Translated  by  Oliver 
Wardrop  from  the  Original  of  Sulkhan-Saba  Orbeliani.  8vo.  250  Copies 
printed  in  black  and  red.  Vellum,  42s.  [1894. 

The  translator  says  : — “ I have  just  completed  a translation  of  a curious  Georgian 
work  written  in  the  XVIIIth  Century  and  entitled  ‘The  Book  of  Wisdom  and 
Lies.’  There  is  a slight  story  forming  a framework  for  about  200  short  tales  of  the 
most  varied  character  facetious,  fantastic,  didactic.  Altogether  a very  entertain- 
ing collection,  interesting  not  only  to  students  of  folk-lore  and  the  like,  but  likely  to 
attract  the  general  reader.” 

CHAUCER.  One  volume  folio.  Illustrated  with  75 

Designs  by  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  and  most  elaborate  borders  by  William 
Morris.  £25.  [1896. 

THE  GOLDEN  LEGEND.  Translated  by  William 

Caxton.  From  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine.  With  consider- 
able additions. 

3 vols.  large  4to.  printed  with  the  type  specially  cut  from  Mr.  Morris’s 
patterns.  Ornamental  Letters  and  Borders  designed  by  William  Morris,  and 
2 Full-page  Woodcuts  from  Designs  by  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  A.R.A.  (Pub- 
lished at  £10  10s.)  Boards,  £5  5s.  _ [1892. 

A New  Edition  of  the  Book  as  originally  printed  by  Caxton  about  1484, 
with  a Glossary  of  such  words  as  are  unknown  to  general  readers,  and  some 
Bibliographical  Memoranda. 

THE  RECUYELL  of  the  HISTORIES  of  TROYE. 

Translated  by  William  Caxton. 

A New  Edition  of  the  First  Book  printed  in  English.  2 vols.  4to.  black, 
letter,  in  black  and  red.  300  printed  ; vellum  wrappers.  (Published  at 
£10  10s.)  £5. 5S.  . . [1892. 

The  book  is  ornamented  very  richly  with  woodcut  ornaments  entirely 
designed  by  William  Morris.  No  labour  or  expense  has  been  spared  on  them, 
and  they  are  of  great  variety.  The  semi-Gothic  type  designed  by  Mr.  Morris 
(with  special  regard  to  legibility)  appears  in  this  book  for  the  first  time. 

THE  HISTORYE  of  REYNARD  the  FOXE.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  Dutch  by  William  Caxton.  Reprinted  from  the  edition  of 
1481.  300  printed  ; vellum  wrapper,  £4  4s.  _ [1892.  _ 

The  three  preceding  works  sold  together,  £12  12s.  Very  few  copies  remain 
for  sale  at  this  reduced  price. 


BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


THE  SAGA  LIBRARY. 

By  WILLIAM  MORRIS,  with  the  assistance  of  EIRIKR  MAGNUSSON* 
Crown  8vo.  roxburghe. 

Vol.  I.— 1.  STORY  of  HOWARD  the  HALT.  2.  STORY  of  the  BANDED 
MEN.  3.  The  STORY  of  HEN  THORIR.  7s.  6d.  [1890. 

Vol.  II.— EYRBYGGIA  SAGA.  7s.  6d.  [1891. 

Vol.  III.-SNORRI  STURLESON’S  HEIMSKRINGLA;  or,  the  History  of 
the  Kings  of  Norway.  To  be  completed  in  4 vols.  Vol.  I.,  with  Map,  7s.  6d. 

[1892. 

Vol.  IV.— HEIMSKRINGLA  ; or,  the  History  of  the  Kings  of  Norway.  Vol.  IL 
The  Story  of  King  Olaf  the  Holy.  7s.  6d.  [1894. 

Vol.  V.— HEIMSKRINGLA.  Vol.  III.  Completion  of  the  Translation.  7s.  6d. 

[1895. 

Vol.  VI.— Comprising  the  LIFE  of  SNORRO,  Genealogical  Tables,  a Dissertation 
on  Court  Minstrels,  Critical  Notes,  and  Indexes,  by  Magnusson,  is  in  pre- 
paration. 

The  above  consists  of  a series  of  translations  of  the  works  of  the  early  literature 
of  the  North,  produced  by  the  Icelanders,  in  their  present  form,  mostly  in  the  13th 
and  first  part  of  the  14th  centuries. 

These  works  stand  quite  alone  amongst  the  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  form 
a school  of  literature  which  has  very  special  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  students 
of  history  and  the  lovers  of  imaginative  writing.  These  claims  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus : It  is  by  these  means  alone  that  any  continuous  record  of  events  in  the 
early  history  of  Scandinavia  has  been  preserved. 

This  translation  is  the  first  close  English  translation  of  the  “ Heimskringla”  made 
from  the  original  Icelandic.  Laing’s  version  appears  to  have  been  made  from  the 
Danish  translation. 

230  The  SAGA  LIBRARY.  Vols.  I.-V.,  Large  Paper,  royal  8vo.  half-bound 
morocco,  uncut,  each  volume  £1  ns.  6d.  (.1892-95. 

The  Large  Paper  issue,  in  royal  8vo.  consists  of  125  numbered  Copies,  printed  by 
hand-press,  on  Whatman  Paper,  done  up  in  the  Roxburghe  style. 


BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


MR.  HENTY’S  NEW  STORIES. 


BOOKS. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 


NEW  AND  ENLARGED  SERIES. 

ONE  SHILLING  MONTHLY. 

Edited  by  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY. 


Contents  of  the  NOVEMBER  Number: 


THE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT:  an 
Anniversary  Study.  By  F. 
Urquhart. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LORD 
BEACONSFIELD.  By  Frede- 
rick ( KENWOOD. 

SEASIDE  LIFE  IN  AMERICA. 

By  Ffancis  H.  Hardv. 

THE  WAY  WE  FLIRT  NOW.  By 
Horace  Rawdon. 

FAMOUS  TRIALS  : the  Queen  against 
Madeleine  Smith.  ByJ.  B.  Atlay. 


TWO  MIRACLES.  By  W.  L.  Alden. 

THE  LOVE-LETTERS  OF  A 
POET.  By  Edgar  Turner. 

FREEMASONRY  AND  THE 
ROMAN  CHURCH.  By  C. 
Kegan  Paul. 

PAGES  FROM  A PRIVATE 
DIARY. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA.  Chapters 
XLI.-XLIV.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

AT  AGINCOURT:  a Tale  of  the  White 

Hoods  of  Paris.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  Wal 
Paget. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

WITH  COCHRANE  the  DAUNTLESS  : a 

Tale  of  the  Exploits  of  Lord  Cochrane  in  South  American  Waters.  By 

G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Margetson. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

ON  the  IRRAWADDY  : a Story  of  the  First 

Burmese  War.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  8 Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Overend. 
New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

THE  YOUNG  COLONISTS  : a Tale  of  the 

Zulu  and  Boer  Wars.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  6 Illustrations  by  Simon. 

H.  Vedder. 


LONDON  : BLACKIE  & SON  (LIMITED),  OLD  BAILEY. 


gOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop.  Birmingham. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER  & CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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CASSELL  &.  COMPANY’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie’s  New  Novel. 

Now  ready,  price  6s. 

SENTIMENTAL  TOMMY. 

By  J.  M.  BARRIE, 

Author  of  “ The  Little  Minister,”  “A  Window  in  Thrums,”  &c.  &c. 

“ Mr.  Barrie’s  new  contribution  to  the  annals  of  Thrums  comprises  some  of  his 
finest  imaginings  of  human  life  and  ironical  destiny,  and  some  of  the  most  charming 
studies  of  boy-nature  and  girl-nature  to  be  found  in  English  fiction.” 

Daily  Chronicle. 

PERMANENT  ENLARGEMENT  WITHOUT  INCREASE  OF  PRICE 

OF 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  ART 

WITH  THE 

NOVEMBER  PART,  ready  October  26,  price  Is.  4d. 

WHICH  WILL  CONTAIN 

TWO  BEAUTIFUL  PLATES 

1.  Photogravure,  “In  my  Studio,”  from  the  Painting  by  ALMA- 

TADEMA,  R.A. 

2.  Study  of  a Head.  By  Sir  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES,  Bart. 

An  Extra  Sheet  of  16  Pages 

OF  TEXTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A New  Department : 

ARTISTIC  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

PARTICULARS  OF 

£100  in  Prizes 

Offered  in  the  First  of  the  Art  Competitions. 

The  Art  Movement  of  the  Day 

Fully  Illustrated. 

***  Orders  now  received  by  all  Booksellers  and  at  the  Bookstalls. 

Now  ready,  price  5s. 

TO  THE  DEATH  : a Tale  of  the  Days  of  Cromwell. 

By  R.  D.  Chetvvode,  Author  of  “The  Lord  of  Lowedale,”  “ The  Marble 
City,”  &c.  With  4 Full-page  Plates  by  John  H.  Bacon. 

CASSELL  & COMPANY,  Limited,  London,  and  all  Booksellers’. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLUTION. 

MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  WORKS. 
FIRST  PRINCIPLES.  16s. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY.  2 vols.  34s. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  2 vols.  36s. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  Vol.  I.  21s. 

Ditto  Vol.  II.  1 8s. 

Ditto  Vol.  III.  [/n  the  press. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  INSTITUTIONS.  5s. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  ETHICS.  Vol.  I.  15s. 

Ditto  Vol.  II.  12s.  6d. 

THE  DATA  OF  ETHICS.  (Separately)  3s. 
JUSTICE.  (Separately)  8s. 

THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  10s.  6d. 
EDUCATION.  6s. 

Ditto  Cheap  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

ESSAYS.  3 vols.  30s.  (or  each  vol.  10s.) 

SOCIAL  STATICS  AND  MAN  v.  STATE.  10s. 
MAN  v.  STATE.  (Separately)  is. 


DIGEST  OF  MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  WORKS.  Third  and 

Enlarged  Edition,  concluding  “ Principles  of  Ethics.”  8vo.  cloth,  price  15s.  net. 

AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  SYNTHETIC  PHILO- 

SOPHY.  By  F.  Howard  Collins.  With  a Preface  by  Herbert  Spencer. 
A Supplement  containing  the  added  Chapters  and  Complete  Index.  8vo. 
cloth,  price  4s.  net. 


WILLIAMS  & NORGATE, 

14  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON; 
20  SOUTH  FREDERICK  STREET,  EDINBURGH  ; 
and  7 BROAD  STREET,  OXFORD. 


J^OOKS. — HATCH  ARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


TIMBUCTOO  THE  MYSTERIOUS.  By  Felix 

Dubois.  With  753  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings  made  on 
the  spot,  and  11  Maps  and  Plans.  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  NELSON.  By  Robert 

Southey.  A New  Edition.  Edited  by  David  Hannay.  With  Portraits  of 
Nelson,  after  Hoppner,  and  of  Lady  Hamilton,  after  Romney,  i vol.  crown 
8vo.  6s. 

UNDERCURRENTS  OF  THE  SECOND  EM- 

PIRE.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam,  Author  of  “ An  Englishman  in  Paris,” 
1 vol.  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  [ October  30. 

A BOOK  OF  SCOUNDRELS.  By  Charles 

Whibley.  With  a cover  designed  by  Mr.  Whistler.  1 vol.  with  a Frontis- 
piece, 7s.  6d. 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “ Mr.  Whibley.  has  done  his  work  an 
admirable  fashion.  The  artists  of  the  road  have  lost  nothing  at  the  hands  of  their 
fellow-artist  of  the  pen.” 


FICTION. 

A NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “A  SUPERFLUOUS 
WOMAN.” 

LIFE  THE  ACCUSER.  By  Emma  Brooke. 

3 vols.  15s.  net. 

PERCY  WHITE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ANDRIA.  By  Percy  White,  Author  of 

“ Mr.  Bailey-Martin.”  1 vol.  6s.  [ October  26. 

HENRY  JAMES’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  OTHER  HOUSE.  By  Henry  James. 

2 vols.  10s.  net. 

THE  DAILY  NEIVS.—U  We  admire  the  unfailing  felicity  of  the  Author’s- 
phrase,  the  subtlety  of  his  discriminating  touches,  the  dexterity  of  his  handling. 

BELOW  THE  SALT.  By  C.  E.  Raimond, 

Author  of  “ George  Mandeville’s  Husband.”  1 vol.  6s. 

A COURT  INTRIGUE.  By  Basil  Thomson. 

1 vol.  6s. 

THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER “ For  sheer  cleverness  would  be  hard  to 
beat.  The  final  scene  could  hardly  have  been  better  done  by  Stevenson.” 

THE  REDS  OF  THE  MIDI  : an  Episode  of 

the  Revolution.  By  Felix  Gras.  Fifth  Edition,  r vol.  3s.  6d. 

THE  TIMES.—  1 Never  was  child  of  the  Revolution  depicted  in  a more 
attractive  manner.” 

MAGGIE  : a Child  of  the  Streets.  By 

Stephen  Crane,  Author  of  “ The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.”  i vol.  2s. 

THE  ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.— “ A powerful  study,  and  its  truth  of 
characterisation  and  vigour  of  presentation  confirm  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Crane  s- 
career  founded  on  1 The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.’  ” 


An  ILL  USTRA  TED  LIST  of  Mr.  HEINEMANN'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
forwarded  on  application . 


LONDON  : WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OP  ROBERT 
BROWNING’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

In  2 vols.  large  crown  8vo.  of  about  750  pages  each,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  a. 
Portrait  Frontispiece  to  each  volume,  7s.  6d.  per  volume. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS 

OF 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Edited  and  Annotated  by  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
and  FREDERIC  G.  KENYON. 

***  Volume  I.  is  ready,  and  Volume  II.  will  be  published  on  November  5. 

An  Edition  has  also  been  printed  on  India  Paper.  This  can  be  obtained  onl 
through  Booksellers,  who  will  furnish  information  respecting  terms,  &c. 


LONDON : SMITH,  ELDER  & CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 


Now  ready,  Fifty-eighth  Edition,  price  2s. 

''THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  to  KNOWLEDGE.  By  a Lady. 

■T  The  Original  Authorised  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  & Co.,  Limited. 


SOTHERAN’S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE, 

No.  558,  just  published  for  OCTOBER,  contains,  besides  manv  important 
larger  Works  and  Sets,  a considerable  Collection  of  FIRST  EDITIONS  of 
MODERN  ENGLISH  AUTHORS,  including  many  of  the  Kelinscott 
Press  Publications  of  the  late  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

Post  free  on  application  to 

H.  SOTHERAN  & CO.,  BOOKSELLERS, 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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MESSRS.  WM,  BLACKWOOD  & SONS’ 

NEW  BOOKS. 


By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER 

At  all  Booksellers'. 

An  Uncrowned 
King. 

A Romance  of  High  Politics.  B the  Author  of  “ His  ^Excellency’s  English 
Governess,”  “ In  Furthest  Ind,”  &c  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


By  WALTER  B.  HARRIS,  I R.G.S 

At  all  Li  ;e 

From  Batnm  to 
Baghdad 

Via  Tiflis.  Tabriz,  and  Persian  Kurdistan.  Dedicated  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  2 Maps.  Demy  8vo.  12s. 

“ The  best  book  of  travels  published  this  autumn A remarkably  interesting 

and  instructive  narrative.” — Daily  Mail. 

“ A delightful  book Full  of  vitality  and  movement  from  first  to  last." 

Land  and  Water. 


By  M.  E.  FRANCIS . 

At  all  Booksellers’. 

Among  the 
Untrodden  Ways. 

By  the  Author  of  “ A Daughter  of  the  Soil,”  “ In  a North  Country  Village,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


By  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Ready  early  next  week. 

Dumfries  and 
Galloway. 

The  County  Histories  of  Scotland  Series.  With  2 Maps.  Demy  3vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


By  CEDRIC  DANE  WALDO. 

Ready  Monday,  26th. 

The  Ban  of  the 
Gubbe. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


By  JOHN  SKELTON,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

Table-talk  of 
Shirley. 

Second  Series.  Summers  and  Winters  at  Balmawhapple.  With  Illustrations. 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  10s.  net. 

“Two  delightful  volumes well  and  dramatically  told ‘Shirley’  is  a 

host  in  himself,  and  his  own  table-talk  is  as  bright,  genial,  and  suggestive  as  ever.” 

Tunes. 

“ These  volumes  contain  much  pleasant  chat,  and  shrewd  and  genial  observation.” 

Daily  Chronicle . 

By  MARY  R.  L.  BRYCE. 

Memoir  of 
John  Veitch,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  University  of  Glasgow.  With  Portrait  and  Three 
Photogravure  Plates.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“ Characteristic  sketches  of  the  man  himself A most  sympathetic  and 

enthusiastic  picture  of  Veitch.” — Glasgow  Herald. 


By  Professor  VEITCH. 

Border  Essays. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

“ All  the  essays  are  pervaded  by  the  author’s  deep  love  of  the  Border  country ; 
they  exhibit  also his  powers  of  vivid  description  and  penetrating  and  sym- 

pathetic criticism.’’ — Scotsman. 


By  Rev.  A . W.  MOMERIE,  LL.D . 

The  English  Church 
and  the 
Romish  Schism. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

“ Clear,  aucte,  scholarly.” — Church  Times. 

1“  SOME  EMOTIONS  AND  A MUMMY.” 

By  TffEO.  DOUGLAS. 

Iras:  a Mystery. 

Crown  8 vo.  3s.  fid. 

“ An  extremely  clever  tale  of  mystery.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“ Ihe  story  is  singularly  beautiful,  and  told  in  a refreshingly  pure  English  style.” 

British  Weekly. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS, 
EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

t 

THE  STRUGGLE  of  the  NATIONS  : Egypt,  Syria, 

and  ASSYRIA.  By  Prof.  Maspero.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Sayce. 
Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  With  Maps,  Three  Coloured  Plates,  and 
over  400  Illustrations.  Demy  4to.  (approximately),  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  25s. 

[K eady  December  1 . 

This  is  a companion  volume  to  “ The  Dawn  of  Civilization,”  and  contains  the 
History  of  the  Ancient  Peoples  of  the  East  from  the  XIV.  Egyptian  Dynasty  to 
the  end  of  the  Ramesside  period.  This  interval  covers  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  and  their  Exodus  therefrom.  _ The  recent  discovery  of  an  Egyptian  Stele 
mentioning  the  Israelites  gives  special  interest  to  this  volume,  where  the  matter  is 
discussed  with,  his  usual  acumen  by  the  Author.  The  book  embodies  the  most 
recent  discoveries  in  the  field  of  Egyptian  and  Oriental  Archaeology,  and  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  there  is  no  other  work  in  existence  which  deals  so  exhaustively  with 
the  period  covered.  Like  its  predecessor,  “ The  Dawn  of  Civilization,’’  it  will 
doubtless  become  the  gift-book  of  the  season. 

THE  DAWN  of  CIVILIZATION  (EGYPT  and  CHAL- 

DiEA).  New  and  Revised  Edition.  By  Professor  Maspero.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Sayce.  Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  With  Map  and 
over  470  Illustrations,  including  3 Coloured  Plates.  Demy  4to.  (approxi- 
mately), cloth,  bevelled  boards,  24s. 

Professor^Maspero,  by  using  the  result  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia,  has  brought  this  new  edition  up  to  the  latest  date. 

CHURCH  SERVICES  and  SERVICE  BOOKS  before 

the  REFORMATION.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Barclay  Swete,  D.D., 
Litt.D.  With  fac-similes  of  MSS.  Crown  8vo.  buckram  boards,  4s. 

JOHN  ELLERTON.  Being-  a Collection  of  his  Writings 

on  Hymnology,  together  with  a Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Works.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Housman,  B.D.  With  Portraits  of  Canon  Ellerton  and  other  leading 
Hymn-writers.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

“ Mr.  Housman  has  done  well  to  remind  us  of  our  debt  to  Canon  Ellerton,  and  to 
publish  together  not  only  his  highly  instructive  writings  on  Hymnology,  but  some  of 
his  hymns  not  incorporated  in  any  hymnal.” — Times. 

THE  BIBLE  in  the  LIGHT  of  TO-DAY.  By  the  Rev. 

Charles  Croslegh,  D.D.  Post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

THE  CONVERSION  of  the  HEPTARCHY.  By  the 

Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.D.,  Bishop  of  Stepney.  Small  post  8vo.  with 
several  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

TRACES  of  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY  and  ROMAN 

LAW  in  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Hicks,  D.D., 
D.C.L.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 

SERMONS  on  the  PENTATEUCH.  By  the  late  Very 

Rev.  Robert  Payne  Smith,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  With  a Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  M.  Payne  Smith.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  4s. 

A DICTIONARY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  L.Cutts,  D.D.  Third  Edition,  revised.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

CHURCH  HISTORY  in  QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  REIGN. 

By  the  Rev.  Montague  Fowler,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 

AUGUSTINE  and  his  COMPANIONS.  By  the  Right 

Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Stepney.  Small  post  8vo. 
cloth  boards,  2s. 

ENGLAND’S  MISSION  to  INDIA.  Some  Impressions 

from  a Recent  Visit.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 
Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 

PATRIARCHAL  PALESTINE.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce, 
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NOTES. 

v I "HERE  is  a certain  charm  in  Lord  Dufferin’s  speeches 
-L  which  gives  them  an  interest  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  importance.  And  this  charm  does  not  lie  merely 
in  courtesy  or  in  compliment,  though  Lord  Dufferin  is 
lavish  of  these  graces,  and  cannot  mention  even  poor 
Mr.  Curzon  without  praising  “his  recent  brilliant  and 
.admirable  speech  ” ; but  in  a mellow  wisdom  which  is 
the  result  of  native  kindliness  and  acumen  tempered  by 
a long  and  varied  experience  of  life.  The  late  Mr. 
Eroude  used  often  to  say  that  the  one  person  he  would 
like  to  have  met  and  talked  with  was  Ulysses. 
“How  interesting  it  would  be,”  he  would  remark 
humorously,  “to  have  Ulysses’  opinion  on  Universal 
Suffrage  and  on  a Hou^e  of  Parliament  where  Thersites 
is  listened  to  as  patiently  as  the  King  of  men.”  And  if 
one  thinks  of  it,  it  is  strange  that  the  early  epic  should 
have  given  us  a picture  not  only  of  warriors  and  lovers, 
but  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  for  this  Ulysses  ap- 
parently was,  the  worldly-wisest  man  at  least  we  have 
any  account  of  in  fiction  or  in  history.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  charm  of  Lord  Dufferin’s  speech  at  Belfast 
-on  Wednesday  last  might,  in  default  of  a better  word, 
be  called  Ulyssean. 

For,  like  Ulysses,  Lord  Dufferin,  after  visiting  many 
cities  of  men,  has  at  length  returned  home,  neither  dis- 
contented with  the  past  nor  hopeless  in  regard  to  the 
future.  Surely  the  wise  Greek  would  have  commended 
the  attitude  of  the  man  who  cheerily  alludes  to  deafness 
as  his  part  of  the  burden  of  advancing  years,  and  who 
declares  that  “a  sensible  man  should  be  prompt  to 
recognize  the  limitations,  imposed  upon  his  activity  by 
Nature’s  gently  beckoning  hand  when  the  hour  strikes 
to  leave  the  scene  vacant  for  younger  and  better  men 
than  himself.”  Lord  Dufferin  goes  on  to  strike  even 
a higher  note  : “ Nor  have  I any  reason  to  regret  the 
change , for  it  will  bring  me  again  into  continued  contact 
and  relationship  with  the  friends  of  my  youth,  with  the 
occupations  and  interests  of  my  earlier  life,”  and  so 
forth.  The  words  we  have  put  in  italics  seem  to  us 
pregnant  with  ripest  wisdom.  And  Lord  Dufferin  is 
none  of  your  foolish  optimists  who  take  pride  in  ignoring 
the  realities  of  life  ; he  sees  and  says  that,  “ in  spite  of 
Christianity,  civilization:  in  spite  of  humanitarian  philo- 
sophies, the  triumphs  of  scientific  knowledge  ; in  spite 
of  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  bitter  experiences  of 
the  more  recent  past,  force,  and  not  right,  is  still  the 
dominant  factor  in  human  affairs,  and  that  no  nation’s 
independence  or  possessions  are  safe  for  a moment 
unless  she  can  guard  them  with  her  own  right  hand.” 


Nor  is  the  fact  that  “ might  and  not  right  ” is  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  life  the  most  unpleasant  truth  that 
experience  has  taught  Lord  Dufferin.  The  folly  of  man 
is  even  more  conspicuous  than  his  brutal  disregard  of 
justice.  Speaking  of  recent  wars  Lord  Dufferin  says, 
“ And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  most  of  these  wars  have  not 
been  wars  of  right  and  wrong,  clearly  defined  and  under- 
stood, but  wars  of  policy,  of  passion,  of  misty  interests 
and  obscure  origins,  and  so  completely  has  this  been 
the  rule  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  exact  casus 
belli  is  still  a matter  of  ambiguity  and  historical  dis- 
pute.” This  terrible  truth  lends  weight  to  the  warning 
which  Lord  Dufferin  addresses  to  us  : “We  should  re- 
member that  the  safeguard  of  the  ‘ silver  streak  ’ is  an 
ever-diminishing  advantage.  In  former  days  the  winds 
were  as  faithful  allies  of  Britain  as  her  seas  ; but  their 
virtue  has  been  exorcised  by  steam,  and  probably  there 
is  not  a War  Office  in  Central  Europe  which  does  not 
possess  the  matured  plans  of  some  clever  strategist  for 
a descent  upon  our  coasts.”  “Central”  Europe,  says 
Lord  Dufferin,  discerning  clearly  enough  that  Germany 
is  our  real  rival  and  foe.  The  inference  is  corroborated 
by  the  further  statement  that  the  unfriendly  attitude 
towards  Russia  so  long  maintained  by  Great  Britain  was 
founded  upon  “obsolete  prejudices.”  Altogether  a 
noteworthy  speech.  ‘ ; •• 

At  length  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  done  some- 
thing worthy  of  his  undoubted  abilities.  His  speech  at 
Bristol  on  Thursday  last  was  not  only  interesting  on 
account  of  his  position,  but  was  in  itself  a most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  “ rate-aid  ” 
question.  In  principle  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  sees 
no  reason  why  grants  should  not  be  made  from  the 
rates  to  denominational  schools,  and  consequently  his 
objections  on  practical  grounds  are  the  more  convincing. 
“ During  the  last  fifty  years,”  he  tells  us,  “ eight  Bills 
have  been  brought  into  Parliament  ” to  effect  this  reform, 
“ and  yet  it  has  never  been  found  possible  to  carry  it 
out.”  And  he  justifies  experience  by  argument. 
Assume  that  Parliament  has  voted  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  aid  from  the  rates.  How  is  that  aid  to  be 
given?  “Clearly  by  a local  body,  School  Board,  or 
town  council,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Was  the  local 
body  to  be  compelled  to  give  that  aid  whether  it  liked 
it  or  not?  ” The  mere  question,  we  venture  to  believe, 
lays  the  matter  to  rest.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  too, 
evidently  regards  such  an  interference  with  the  rights 
of  ratepayers  as  unjustifiable.  And  if  there  was  no 
compulsion  “where  aid  was  most  wanted,”  he  was 
afraid  “ it  would  not  be  given.”  All  English  Church- 
men should  read  this  speech  and  lay  it  to  heart ; but 
why  did  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  disfigure  it  by  a 
partisan  attempt  to  defend  the  way  in  which  the  busi- 
ness of  Government  was  conducted  last  Session  ? 

The  Presidential  election  in  America  has  at  least  had 
the  good  effect  of  making  the  reputation  of  an  English 
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journalist.  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens  has  sent  to  the 
“ Daily  Mail  ” not  only  the  fairest  and  most  complete 
account  of  the  extraordinary  contest  which  has  ap- 
peared in  any  English  paper,  but  has  managed 
at  the  same  time  to  convey  a vivid  and  true 
impression  of  the  Americans  themselves.  This  is 
no  mean  feat.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  Stead,  who 
went  to  Chicago  to  find  beerhouses  and  worse, 
Bourget  gave  us  a foolish  photograph  of  Jonathan 
distorted  by  French  prejudice  almost  as  bad  in  its  way 
as  Mark  Twain’s  picture  of  Paris.  But  Mr.  Steevens 
sees  the  American  fairly.  In  his  latest  article  he  tells 
us  how  the  stream  of  emigration  into  the  Western 
States  has  gradually  altered  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
America  and  has  now  made  Chicago  the  political  capital 
of  the  United  States.  “The  population  within  150 
miles  of  Chicago  is  twenty-five  millions— well  over  a 
third  of  the  whole  nation.”  His  interview,  too,  with 
Mr.  Hanna  is  excellent — parenthetically,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Steevens  regards  McKinley’s  election  as 
certain.  “ In  person  Mr.  Hanna  is  merely  short,  ruddy, 
not  thin,  with  firm  lips  and  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  and 
short  side  whiskers,  that  make  him  look  almost  like  an 
Englishman  ....  he  committed  himself  to  the  view 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  a State,  for  he  wants  so 
thumping  a majority  as  shall  kill  Free  Silver  for  ever.” 
Well  played  Mr.  Steevens,  and  well  played  the  “ Daily 
Mail.” 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  better  as  a fighter  than  a 
counsellor.  His  speech  at  the  Constitutional  Club  on 
Wednesday  last  on  “ The  British  Occupation  in  (?  of) 
Egypt  ” was  excellent  in  manner  and  matter,  but  incon- 
sequent to  an  extraordinary  degree.  “ During  our 
occupation,”  he  said,  “ we  have  carried  out  reforms 
and  improvements  which  had  never  been  equalled 
in  history,”  and  he  proceeded  to  give  the  list.  The 
slave-trade  had  been  abolished,  and  slavery  as  a domes- 
tic institution  was  fast  disappearing  ; education  was 
increasing,  and  justice  now  meant  as  much  as  formerly  it 
had  meant  little  ; the  prisons  had  been  improved,  and 
brigandage  had  been  brought  to  an  end  ; irrigation 
had  been  extended  without  forced  labour,  the  tele- 
graphs and  railways  enormously  improved,  and 
800  miles  of  roads  constructed  since  1890  ; the  army, 
too,  had  been  turned  from  “a  cowardly  half-starved 
rabble  ” into  a fine  fighting  and  disciplined  force  ; and 
all  these  reforms  had  been  effected  concurrently  with  a 
diminution  of  taxation,  while  the  annual  Budget  that 
formerly  showed  nearly  a million  deficit  now  showed  a 
million  surplus.  All  this  is  true,  and  was  admirably 
put  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  ; but  when  he  went  on 
to  argue  that  we  should,  therefore,  proclaim  a pro- 
tectorate over  Egypt,  he  merely  gave  us  a good 
instance  of  the  non  sequitur.  Machiavelli  was  the 
first  to  state  the  truth,  insufficiently  appreciated 
even  yet,  that  every  outpost  held  by  the  Romans 
and  not  colonized  by  them  was  in  war  a source 
of  weakness.  Why  should  we  hold  Egypt  at  the  risk 
of  a war  with  France?  Lord  Charles  Beresford  was 
one  of  the  first  to  teach  us  that  the  Suez  Canal  would 
be  worthless  to  us  in  case  of  war,  and  that  our  true 
route  to  India  was  round  the  Cape.  And  now  that  the 
Canal  has  been  neutralized,  what  good  is  Egypt  to  us  ? 
Less  than  no  good.  Why  then  should  we  not  keep  our 
promises  and  leave  it? 

It  seems  a great  blunder  to  send  Dr.  Temple  to 
Lambeth,  although  it  is  customary  to  appoint  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  the  vacant  Primacy.  But  precedents  may 
be  followed  too  far,  and  in  this  case  they  have  been 
followed  to  the  verge  of  the  ridiculous.  It  is  foolish 
and  even  disgraceful  to  thrust  new  greatness  upon  a 
man  of  seventy-five,  who  should  be  spending  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  much-needed  meditation  and  retirement. 
Though  Dr.  Temple  were  endowed  with  the  force  of  the 
dragons  who  “tare  each  other  in  the  slime  ” in  their 
primaeval  wrestlings,  yet  it  would  avail  him  nothing,  for 
he  cannot  see  properly.  Such  a defect  has  ruined  the 
labours  of  more  soft-spoken  prelates. 

The  new  Archbishop’s  knowledge  of  life  is  small. 
He  was  snatched  from  the  seclusion  of  a Balliol  tutor- 
ship to  the  worst  possible  training-ground  for  bishops, 


the  Headmastership  of  Rugby.  Here  he  bullied  and 
birched  at  his  pleasure,  and  learned  that  pedagogic 
politeness  and  sweetness  of  address  which  has  since 
distinguished  him.  The  Broad  Churchmen  look  upon 
him  as  a renegade ; the  Low  Churchmen  think  him 
shamefully  lax  in  his  opinions  ; and  the  High  Church- 
men, who  for  a time  fondly  believed  that  he  fasted  and 
read  the  “ Summa  Theologica,”  cannot  forgive  him  for 
being  “a  mere  North-ender.”  Men  who  belong  tO' 
none  of  these  factions  dislike  to  be  treated  like  fourth- 
form  boys  when  these  are  interviewed  in  the  head- 
master’s study.  Genial  and  jovial  people  think  that 
there  should,  at  any  rate,  be  polished  corners  in  our 
temples  : and  outsiders  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
manners  of  the  Puritans  should  survive  their  theology. 

Yet  everybody  knows  that  the  Archbishop-designate 
has  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  He  neither  hits  below 
the  belt  rror  stabs  behind  the  back.  He  is  not  a states- 
man, not  a theologian,  not  an  orator,  not  a good  com- 
panion, not  a philosopher,  not  a critic,  not  a canonist, 
not  experienced  in  the  ways  and  the  wiles  and  the  needs 
of  men  and  women  ; but  at  least  he  is  a man,  and  a 
stout  Englishman  to  boot.  If  he  had  been  born  a 
generation  later  and  cradled  under  kindlier  skies,  he 
would  have  made  work  for  the  historian,  perhaps  even 
for  the  poet.  But  as  it  is,  he  has  been  lured  into  a 
position  which  will  afford  him  no  honour  and  much  un- 
happiness. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  appointment  was  prac- 
tically made  on  the  day  of  the  late  Archbishop’s  funeral. 
The  thing  had  to  be  swiftly  done  ; and  while  most 
parsons  were  praying  in  church,  last  Sunday,  that  the 
Government  might  be  “ directed  to  the  proper  person,” 
the  proper  person  had  been  selected,  and,  indeed,  had 
accepted  the  post  a couple  of  days  before.  The  truth 
is,  that  two  facts  loom  large — the  Education  question 
and  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  May  of  next  year. 
Both  this  time  next  year  will  be  ancient  history ; but 
both  require  just  now  a guiding  hand,  a clear  head, 
infinite  resource,  and  a wide  political  survey,  which  only 
two  men,  at  most,  on  the  Bench  at  present  are  able  to 
bring,  and  Temple  is  one  of  them. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  “ Church  Reform',”  which  has 
been  whispered  and  muttered  for  so  long,  is  gradually 
assuming  positive  proportions.  We  shall  have  to  go, 
at  no  very  distant  date,  into  the  details  of  this  question. 
But  one  thing  must  be  said  now.  If  the  Bishops  advo- 
cate “retirement”  at  a certain  age  with  regard  to  the 
inferior  clergy,  they  themselves  must  expect  the  same 
measure.  For  a Bishop  to  lag  superfluous  on  the  stage 
— and  the  thing  is  not  unknown — is  to  add  fuel  to  the 
flame.  Bishops  of  ninety  may  be  very  wonderful,  but 
their  services  at  five  thousand  a year  are  not  required. 

M.  Challemel-Lacour  was  one  of  the  empccheurs  de 
danser  en  rond  of  the  Third  Republic  ; M.  Henri  Brisson 
is  the  other.  Lest  the  reader  should  fail  to  find  the 
term  in  the  ordinary  dictionaries,  we  hasten  to  inform 
him  that  it  is  slang,  but  that  Gambetta  and  some  of 
his  cronies  were  not  particular  in  that  respect.  That 
was  why  they  sent  Challemel-Lacour  to  represent 
France  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  one  spoil-sport  or  wet-blanket  more  or 
less  would  make  no  difference  in  proverbial  dull  Eng- 
land. They  were  mistaken.  Challemel-Lacour,  in  spite 
of  his  worth  as  a scholar  and  an  almost  English  reserve, 
failed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Lord  Granville,  the 
political  world,  and  society  in  general,  not  because,  as 
was  alleged  at  the  time,  he  was  a bachelor,  but  because 
he  invariably  entertained  our  Foreign  Secretary  with 
the  distressed  condition  of  Ireland.  Things  reached 
such  a pass  that  one  day  Lord  Granville  said  to  a 
friend,  “ I should  like  to  get  hold  of  some  one  with 
sufficient  influence  over  M.  Challemel-Lacour  to  inform 
him  that  he  may  safely  discuss  politics  with  me.”  Of 
course  by  politics  Lord  Granville  meant  “ English 
home  affairs.” 

Shortly  after  Challemel-Lacour’s  return  to  Paris,  he 
became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  raideur  was 
so  ingrained  that  it  made  absolutely  no  difference  to 
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him  where  he  exhibited  it,  although  his  Jacobinism— his 
nickname  was  the  Marquis  de  la  Jacobini^re— generally 
impelled  him  to  vent  it  on  a bishop,  an  archbishop,  or 
better  still,  on  the  Papal  Nuncio.  Monsignor  di  Rende, 
the  present  bishop  (or  archbishop)  of  Benevento  had  a 
sample  of  it  on  one  occasion  when  Ferry  was  god  and 
Challemel-Lacour  his  prophet  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  On 
leaving  the  Hotel  des  Affaires  Strangles,  the  Nuncio 
would  have  gone  straight  to  Gr£vy  and  signified  his 
departure  but  for  the  advice  of  a friend  ; for  Ferry, 
to  whom  he  complained,  would  not  or  could  not  give 
him  satisfaction  or  redress.  Monsignor  di  Rende 
took  his  revenge  in  even  a more  signal  fashion  than 
did  Elizabeth  when  resenting  Archbishop  Parker’s 
firmness  in  refusing  to  re-introduce  the  crucifix  and 
to  sanction  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Queen 
Bess  took  some  notice  of  Mrs.  Parker  at  the  end  of 
that  memorable  entertainment  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

“ Madam,”  said  the  Queen,  “ I may  not  call  you,  and 
Mistress  I am  loth  to  call  you  ; however,  I thank  you 
for  your  good  cheer.”  At  the  next  entertainment  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  only  civilly  married, 
Mgr.  di  Rende  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  Mme. 
Ferry. 

Monday  night’s  exhibition  at  the  Imperial  Institute 
was  the  worst  of  a long  series  of  ineptitudes.  The 
executive  of  the  South  Kensington  white  elephant 
perpetrated  a blunder  in  allowing  a gentleman  like  Mr. 
David  Draper,  personally  so  objectionable  to  the  body 
of  the  Fellows,  to  appear,  and  the  Fellows  themselves 
behaved  like  boors  towards  one  who,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
was  their  guest.  The  Institute  was  conceived  in  the 
year  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  as  a memorial  to  Her 
Majesty’s  glorious  reign  ; at  a time  when  every  one  is 
discussing  the  fittest  method  of  celebrating  the  length 
of  that  reign,  the  best  it  can  do  is  to  indulge  in  some- 
thing approaching  a free  fight.  No  wonder  that  Sir 
Somers  Vine  should  prefer  to  become  a director  of 
companies  rather  than  to  remain  assistant  secretary  of 
an  institute  which  he  has  aided  the  secretary,  Sir 
Frederick  Abel,  to  mismanage.  No  wonder  the  Colonies 
long  ago  had  had  enough  of  the  whole  business,  and 
reduced  the  Institute  to  the  indignity  of  going  round 
with  the  hat'  and  forwarding  “accounts  rendered,” 
which  Colonial  Governments  refused  to  pay. 

A few  weeks  ago  we  described  the  parlous  condition 
into  which  the  British  silk  industry  had  fallen.  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Lyons  Chamber  of  Commerce 
comes  as  a very  significant  pendant  to  our  remarks. 
We  hear  something  of  a silk  revival  in  England,  but  it 
Is  a poor  sort  of  thing  compared  with  what  is  happening 
in  France.  Theirs  is  genuine  progress  ; ours  is  a feeble 
attempt  at  rehabilitation.  Our  total  export  of  silk 
manufactures  was  worth  ^1,119,511  in  1895,  as  against 

1, 055, 087  in  1894  (against  which  there  has  to  be 
placed  a decrease  in  our  partly  manufactured  silk 
exports)  ; but  our  increased  export  of  some  fifty 
thousand  pounds  makes  a poor  show  against  the  in- 
creased import  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  pounds’ 
worth.  And  compare  our  record  with  the  French. 

Never  has  Lyons  been  so  prosperous.  She  received 
nearly  seven  million  kilogrammes  of  raw  silks  last  year, 
an  increase  of  nearly  a million  on  the  year  before,  of  over 
one  and  a half  million  on  the  decennial  average.  And 
the  figures  of  production  are  of  course  on  a similar 
plane.  We  cannot  here  quote  many,  but  would  draw 
attention  to  one  item  : the  wares  comprised  under 
the  heading  “Tulles,  crepes,  passementeries,  etoffes 
pour  le  Levant,”  show  the  increase  in  value  of  the  pro- 
duction of  1895  over  1894  t°  be  from  40,500,000  francs 
to  51,400,000  francs.  Here  England  is  specially  hit; 
and  the  Lyons  Chamber  congratulates  its  city  on 
becoming  a rival  of  Nottingham,  that  “ grand  centre 
de  fabrication  des  tulles.”  England  and  the  United 
States  are  the  chief  dumping-grounds  for  the  French 
looms.  The  exports  to  England  were  worth  120,359,000 
francs  last  year,  against  93,598,000  francs  in  1894.  Her 
increased  exports  to  Spain  and  Turkey  were  yet  more 
wonderful.  But  even  so,  in  this  time  of  unequalled 
prosperity,  Lyons  has  had  to  lower  her  flag  before 
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Milan,  who  has  at  length  passed  her  in  the  race  for  the 
world’s  silk-manufacturing  premiership.  And  of  course 
the  eternal  German  is  in  evidence.  He  is  knocking 
France  out  just  now  with  umbrellas.  Umbrella  silk, 
by-the-bye,  was  once  regarded  as  a speciality  of  Spital- 
fields.  Poor  old  England  ! 

When  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  dies,  there  are 
hundreds  of  students  whose  interest  in  the  selection  of 
a successor  is  limited  to  the  diffident  hope  that  he  may 
be  a man  of  letters,  or  at  least  a person  with  respect 
enough  for  literature  to  take  his  responsibilities  as 
master  of  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library  seriously.  Here 
is  a collection  of  rare  old  books,  manuscripts,  and 
other  raw  material  for  the  historian  which  in  several 
respects  is  quite  unique.  It  contains,  for  example,  the 
bulk  of  the  rich  literary  booty  brought  from  Ireland  in 
the  time  of  the  Carews  and  Raleigh,  which  Archbishop 
Tenison  was  wise  enough  in  his  day  to  secure  for  the 
public.  To  the  worker  in  Irish  subjects  Lambeth  is 
every  whit  as  important  as  Dublin,  and  much  more  so 
than  the  British  Museum,  but  he  must  be  a man  of 
exceptional  resources  and  determination  to  get  any 
value  whatever  out  of  the  hoards  that  he  believes  to 
be  there.  Librarian,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
the  place  has  none  ; the  so-called  catalogue  is  but  an 
obsolete  mystification  ; the  attendants  doubtless  have 
sufficient  claims  to  Episcopal  favour,  but  they  know  and 
care  nothing  about  the  contents  of  the  books  and  cases 
which  they  dust  and  arrange.  What  is  more,  books 
which  were  known  to  be  there  eighty  years  ago  cannot 
be  found  now  by  any  means  known  to  the  student, 
and  this  raises  the  doubt  whether  Lambeth  has  not 
suffered  from  something  worse  than  neglect.  No  other 
public  library  in  Europe  is  so  badly  served. 

The  attacks  upon  Mr.  Purcell  for  his  Life  of  Manning, 
and  his  defence,  have  raised  an  old  point  of  literary 
ethics.  Ought  a biographer  to  tell  the  truth,  Jhe  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  about  his  subject  ? Or 
ought  he  to  mutilate  his  materials  in  order  not  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  living  persons  ? The  old-fashioned  plan 
was  not  to  mention  names,  but  to  indicate  the  persons 
to  the  knowing  by  a description.  Thus  Boswell  used 
to  begin  “ Speaking  of  a certain  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, Dr.  Johnson  remarked,”  &c.  ; or,  “ Alluding  to 
a distinguished  judge,  Dr.  Johnson,”  &c.  Boswell’s 
editors  filled  in  the  names  of  Burke  and  others.  The 
modern  fashion  is,  apparently,  to  keep  the  biography 
back  till  the  great  ones  glanced  at  are  dead.  We  have 
been  told  that  Lord  Rowton  is  only  waiting  for  the 
Queen  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  die  in  order  to  bring  out 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  memoirs.  This  is  dangerous,  as 
we  live  so  fast  nowadays  that  posthumous  fame  is  pre 
carious.  The  literary  executors  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  should  bear  this  in  mind. 

Mr.  Boulger’s  “ Life  of  Gordon,”  which  saw  the 
light  last  week,  is  hardly  likely  to  revive  very  virulent 
controversies  of  ten  years  ago.  He  is  dogmatic  enough 
to  call  forth  denials.  He  declares  roundly  that  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  (now  Lord  Cromer)  and  Lord  Wolseley 
were  responsible  for  the  mischance  which  befel  Gordon. 
But  assertion  is  not  sufficient  in  this  case.  Let  us 
admit  that  Lord  Cromer  regarded  Gordon  as  a crack- 
brained  fanatic  and  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  rather 
to  thwart  than  assist  him  ; let  us  admit  also  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  Lord  Wolseley  chose  the  longer 
route,  and  that  he  should  have  led  his  forces  by 
Suakin  Berber  and  not  by  the  Nile,  and  that  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  wasted  time  at  Metemneh,  and  everything  else 
that  Mr.  Boulger  wishes  to  establish.  After  all,  these 
men  did  their  best,  and  the  human  imperfection  of  the 
instruments  does  not  justify  the  plan  nor  excuse  the 
planner.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  alone  responsible  for  send- 
ing Gordon  to  Khartoum,  for  failing  to  support  him  or 
to  rescue  him.  Does  not  Mr.  Boulger  know  that  all 
through  that  spring  and  early  summer  Lord  Wolseley 
was  pressing  the  Government  to  be  allowed  to  start  ? 
It  is  an  “ open  secret  ” now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  stood 
alone  in  his  Cabinet  in  withholding  the  permission  until, 
as  Lord  Wolseley  himself  said,  “it  was  two  months 
too  late.” 
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WILLIAM  THE  WITLESS. 

WHEN,  a little  more  than  six  years  ago,  the 
Emperor  William  goaded  Prince  Bismarck 
into  resignation,  students  of  politics  who  knew,  or 
thought  they  knew,  the  Iron  Chancellor,  eagerly  asked 
what  was  likely  to  happen  under  the  new  regime. 
William  II.  had  given  no  proof  of  unique  abilities  as  a 
statesman  ; but  he  had  given  ample  proof  of  an 
excitable,  erratic,  and  emotional  disposition.  When  he 
elected  to  take  command,  Germany  was  strong  and 
respected  on  all  hands.  France  was  isolated,  Russia 
was  friendly,  England  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
an  adherent  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  Triple 
Alliance  itself  stood  firm  as  a rock.  That  was  the 
European  situation  which  Prince  Bismarck  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  creating  and  maintaining.  Powers 
which  he  could  not  command  as  allies  he  set  by  the 
ears  among  themselves.  Europe  might  be  kept  on 
the  tenterhooks  of  terror  from  week’s  end  to  week’s 
end.  Germany  dominated  the  position.  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  supersession 
by  the  Emperor  William  ? The  answer  is  writ  large 
across  every  daily  paper  published  for  months 
past.  Germany  under  the  misguiding  hands  of  the 
present  Kaiser  has  managed  to  bring  Russia  and 
France  together  in  bonds  of  intimacy  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  permit  the  autocratic  Tsar  to  embrace  the 
Republic  in  “a  profound  sentiment  of  comradeship,” 
and  on  the  other  induce  the  anti-monarchical  Gaul  to 
subscribe  cheerfully  three  and  a half  millions  of  francs 
for  an  Emperor’s  entertainment.  Nor  is  this  all.  His 
Imperial  Majesty’s  efforts  have  shifted  the  weight  of 
Great  Britain’s  sympathy  from  the  Triple  Alliance  to 
the  Dual  Alliance,  thus  ensuring  for  Russia  and  France 
in  Europe  the  position  occupied  previously  by  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy.  Germany,  after  half  a dozen  years 
of  the  Kaiser’s  undivided  control  of  foreign  affairs,  has 
become  the  one  Power  hopelessly  isolated  in  Europe, 
and  is  hardly  less  distrusted  by  those  who  must  still  be 
called  her  allies  than  by  those  whose  friendship  she  has 
sought  in  vain  to  compass  and  to  keep. 

How  this  has  come  to  pass  may  easily  be  indicated. 
The  Emperor  William  imagined  that  the  divine  right, 
which  he  assured  the  world  entitled  him  to  rule,  conferred 
also  diplomatic  genius.  To  his  mind,  the  ordering  of  the 
universe  was  a business  in  which  a heaven-helped  Hohen- 
zollern  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  a greater  adept  than 
a Bismarck.  With  curious  but  characteristic  inability 
to  read  a moral,  however  plainly  set  before  it,  the 
European  press  has  wholly  failed  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  latest  Bismarckian  revelations.  They  are 
not,  perhaps,  so  much  revelations  as  a confirmation  of 
convictions  now  seen  to  be  well  grounded.  The  Emperor 
does  not  deny  their  authenticity,  because  denial  is 
incompatible  with  the  respect  which  even  amateur 
diplomacy  must  sometimes  pay  to  truth.  Or  it  may  be 
that  the  Emperor  regards  as  still  operative  the 
despatch  of  May  1890,  in  which  he  informed  German 
representatives  abroad  that  Prince  Bismarck’s  utter- 
ances or  views  in  the  press  were  of  no  practical  im- 
portance. In  the  present  instance  they  are  at  least 
of  practical  importance  to  the  extent  that  they  enable 
one  to  gauge  the  degree  of  discomfiture  which 
William  II.  has  brought  upon  the  Fatherland.  They 
show  that  down  to  1890  a compact  existed  between 
Russia  and  Germany  enjoining  benevolent  neutrality  in 
the  event  of  either  being  attacked.  What  is  there  in 
that  inconsistent  with  a defensive  alliance  with  Austria 
and  Italy  ? Both  the  alliance  and  the  friendly  under- 
standing had  as  their  raison  d'etre  protection  against 
wanton  aggression.  The  Austrian  Government,  it  is 
pretty  clear,  was  quite  cognizant  of  the  understanding, 
and  to  talk  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  diplomatic  duplicity  in 
this  connexion  is  to  talk  nonsense.  Prince  Bismarck 
rendered  Germany  the  service  of  keeping  Russia, 
France,  and  England  apart,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
cemented  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  reverse  of  that 
magnificent  masterpiece  of  sustained  diplomacy  has 
been  the  accomplishment  of  his  successor.  Prince 
Bismarck  made  Germany’s  enemies  and  rivals  helpless  ; 
the  Emperor  William  has  made  them  all-powerful. 

The  secret  of  the  anti-Bismarckian  line  persisted  in 
by  William  II.  is  to  be  found  in  his  determination  at  all 


costs  to  regard  his  grandfather  as  a great  man.  His. 
grandfather  is  his  ideal  in  statesmanship  and  in  arms* 
and  he  has  spared  no  endeavour  to  exalt  him  at 
the  expense  of  both  Bismarck  and  Moltke.  But 
the  effort  was  beyond  his  powers.  It  was  one  which 
only  inanity  would  have  dreamed  of  attempting.  He  has 
not  made  William  I.  appear  a greater  man  than  he 
was  ; but  he  has  proved  William  II.  to  be  a more 
witless  diplomatist  than  his  most  mistrustful  friends 
ever  feared  he  would  be.  Germany  fumes  at  Great 
Britain  to-day  because  her  Kaiser  has  managed  by  his 
policy,  or  want  of  policy,  beyond  the  seas,  to  make 
her  ridiculous.  He  encouraged  interference  in  the 
Transvaal  and  in  Zanzibar,  only  to  climb  down 
ignominiously  when  Great  Britain  showed  she  would 
not  be  slow  to  defend  her  own.  Germany  not 
unnaturally  frets  and  chafes  under  the  impotence  which 
William  the  Witless  has  made  clear  is  her  portion 
in  the  international  economy.  His  grandfather’s  great 
Minister  never  did  that,  and  the  position  is  such  to- 
day, that  the  question  is  openly  canvassed  whether 
Germany  would  not  be  well  advised  to  give  up  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  time  has  come  when  the  President  of 
the  French  Senate  publicly  hails  the  alliance  with  Russia 
as  “a  ground  for  confidence  and  hope.”  Confidence 
in,  and  hope  of,  what?  There  are  few  Frenchmen 
whose  minds  will  not  have  reverted  to  the  lost  pro- 
vinces as  they  read  those  words.  William  II.  is  the 
rising  hope  of  Germany’s  ill-wishers. 

EMPIRE,  TRADE,  AND  SIR  WILFRID 
LAWSON. 

UNDER  the  title  “ Empire,  Trade  and  Armaments,” 
and  the  auspices  of  something  called  the  Increased 
Armaments  Protest  Committee,  there  is  now  in  circula- 
tion (price  twopence)  an  “Exposure.”  Careful  perusal 
has  failed  to  elicit  exactly  what  it  exposes,  but  the 
intention  (somewhat  baulked  in  the  performance)  is 
obviously  to  demonstrate  that  the  cementing  and 
safeguarding  of  the  Empire  and  the  strengthening  of 
its  commerce  are  evil  devices  worthy  only  to  compare 
with  the  enterprises  of  Abdul.  We  credit  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  with  this  delightful  pamphlet,  for  it  is  quite  in 
his  best  Little  England,  wit-and-bombast  manner.  Who 
other  than  Sir  Wilfrid  (unless  it  be  the  writer  of  the 
“ Morning  Advertiser”  headlines,  which  is  impossible) 
could,  with  plethoric  alliteration,  write  of  “ Rhodesian 
raiders  and  rosewater  revolutionists  ” ; or  crush  wicked 
Tories  by  cheery  misquotations  of  Scripture  ; or  describe 
Mr.  Goschen’s  Budget  speech  as  “sheer  bunkum,”  and 
the  spreading  of  naval  expenses  over  three  years  as 
“the  pawnshop  method”?  Of  a surety  the  voice  is 
the  voice  of  our  own  Sir  Wilfrid,  speaking  to  the  people 
once  more  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  great  Radical  heart. 
Moreover,  we  learn  on  the  cover  of  the  pamphlet  that 
the  Increased  Armaments  Protest  Committee  was  for- 
mally constituted  “for  purposes  of  agitation  and  educa- 
tion,” at  a meeting  over  which  Sir-  Wilfrid  presided. 
It  was  born  that  it  might  prove  “an  effective  antidote 
to  the  Jingo,  militarist,  and  sham-patriotic  sentiment 
. . . and  it  ventures  to  press  upon  the  attention  of 
every  sympathizer  . . . that  the  smallest  sums  will  be 
gladly  received.”  It  has  also  made  Dr.  Spence  Watson 
its  president ; and  it  has  run  its  pamphlet  into  a third 
edition.  A fine  indignation  animates  each  line  of 
“ Empire,  Trade  and  Armaments,”  sometimes  swallow- 
ing clean  up  such  minor  points  as  consistency  of 
statement,  as  when  the  writer  tells  us  he  does  not 
believe  that  the  new  Jingo  Imperialism  “ has  a real  hold 
upon  the  mind  of  the  people,”  having  on  the  opposite 
page  assured  us  that  the  same  sentiment  “ exerts  an 
almost  unrestrained  influence  upon  the  public  mind.” 
But  we  could  pardon  these  trifles  if  only  Sir  Wilfrid  (or 
the  Committee)  would  not  be  so  enigmatic.  Following 
the  sentence  about  Jingoism  and  the  public  mind  comes 
this: — “A  great  deal  of  corruption  can  be  done  with 
fifty  million  pounds  a year.”  This  is,  of  course,  a fine 
thought  finely  expressed  ; but  what  on  earth  does  it 
mean  ? Nothing  that  follows  bears  the  slightest  rela- 
tion to  this  cryptic  utterance.  Like  Walt  Whitman, 
we  have  sat  and  pondered  it  “ long  and  long,”  and, 
short  of  insanity,  and  to  save  ourselves  therefrom,  we 
have  adopted  the  theory  that  it  is  a printer’s  freak. 
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Still,  though  the  pamphlet  presents  us  with  enigmas  to 
solve,  it  also  imparts  useful  knowledge  on  points 
concerning  which  we  were  heretofore  in  gross  ignorance. 
We  refer  less  to  the  information  that  “ the  country 
owes  so  much  of  its  prosperity  to  those  great  states- 
men, Cobden,  Mill,  Bright,  and  Gladstone,”  than  to  the 
subsequent  disclosure  that  “ these  and  other  strong 
influences — among  which  the  Peace  Society  and  the 
International  Arbitration  Association  must  be  men- 
tioned— have  not  gone  for  nothing.”  Now  at  last  the 
secret  is  out,  and  we  know  why  the  Powers  forbear  to 
clutch  at  each  other’s  throats  : the  influence  of  the 
International  Arbitration  Association  is  upon  them. 
Armed  with  this  useful  information  (as  also  with  the 
further  discovery  that  the  encouragement  of  national 
trade  is  “a  specious  appeal  to  the  more  selfish  instincts 
of  an  industrial  nation,”  and  that  Sir  Wilfrid  and  his 
congeners  are  the  “true  patriots”)  we  are  ready  to  tackle 
the  recondite  reasons  why  England  should  abandon  the 
commercial  and  naval  defence  of  her  Empire. 

No  light  task  is  the  due  appreciation  of  these  argu- 
ments. For  example  : “ Both  in  the  Near  and  the  Far 
East  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  supplanted  poli- 
tically and  commercially  in  positions  where  our  influence 
was  a year  or  two  ago  absolutely  paramount.”  It  may 
be  true  ; we  more  than  suspect  that  to  a large  extent  it 
is  true  ; but  in  our  blind  ignorance  we  should  have 
deemed  it  a most  potent  reason  for  strengthening  and 
recovering  our  position.  Nothing  of  the  sort ; it  is  a 
reason  for  doing  the  exact  opposite,  as  you  will  learn 
when  you  have  mastered  the  Protest  dialectics  ; and  if 
you  do  not,  you  may  put  yourself  down  as  a New  Jingo 
and  no  true  patriot.  (The  True  Patriot,  by  the  way, 
dissembles  his  love,  and  refers  to  the  mother  land  as 
“ Bully  Britain,”  which  is  elegant,  alliterative,  and,  of 
course,  accurately  descriptive.)  If  you  want  another 
reason  why  this  country  would  be  better  without  its 
navy,  you  have  but  to  turn  to  page  15,  where  certain 
words  of  Lord  Wolseley  are  invested  with  a meaning 
w7hich  the  Field-Marshal  certainly  never  intended  they 
should  bear.  These  are  the  words  : “A  fleet,  as  we 
know,  maybe  destroyed  in  a violent  storm.”  Therefore, 
exclaims  Little  England,  why  spend  money  on  a posses- 
sion of  which  the  first  gale  may  rob  you  ? When  the 
limpid  clearness  of  this  logic  has  impressed  itself  fully 
upon  you,  you  are  in  a condition  to  tackle  the  next 
enigma.  It  is  in  large  type,  and  reads  : “ Armed  peace 
is  civil  war.”  You  may  not  know  what  the  sentence 
means  ; we  do  not  a bit ; but  you  will  learn  to  put  a 
new  interpretation  on  the  words  “ civil  war.”  You  have 
probably  been  accustomed  to  regard  civil  war  as  a 
conflict  between  compatriots ; and  armed  peace  is 
certainly  not  that,  even  with  a sham  fight  thrown  in. 

Then  we  come  to  the  projected  Customs  Union. 
That,  of  course,  the  Protest  Committee  will  not  have 
at  any  price.  The  bare  notion  of  a practical  consolida- 
tion of  this  “ bloated,”  wicked  Empire  evokes  a howl. 
Having  howled,  the  Committee  proceeds  to  “argu- 
ment,” ranging  this  under  five  separate  heads.  We  will 
extract  No.  4: — “British  labour  is  losing,  and  not 
gaining,  and  will  probably  lose  still  more  heavily  by  the 
extension  of  the  Empire.”  After  this  lucid  demonstra- 
tion of  the  demerits  of  Imperial  prosperity,  who  will 
dare  to  utter  another  voice  on  behalf  of  Commercial 
Federation  ? 

On  the  last  page  of  the  “Exposure”  we  found  a remark- 
able sentence.  Its  presence  is  as  inexplicable  as  that 
of  the  other  sentence  we  noted  ; for,  strange  though  it 
may  appear,  it  is  the  utterance  of  a sound  economic 
thought,  and  is  good  enough  to  quote  “ We  then  [a 
century  ago]  lent  to  our  political  friends  in  order  to 
secure  the  overthrow  of  our  national  foes ; now  we 
lend  to  our  political  and  industrial  rivals,  helping  them 
to  supplant  us  in  the  struggles,  whether  of  peace  or 
war.”  That  can’t  be  Sir  Wilfrid’s  voice  ! 

It  may  be  said,  Why  take  notice  of  rubbish  of  this 
kind  ? One  is  certainly  tempted  to  throw  it  into  the 
fire  and  dismiss  it  from  consideration  ; but  it  is  needful 
to  remember  that  many  people  into  whose  hands  these 
and  similar  emanations  of  Radicalism  fall  do  not  throw 
the  stuff  into  the  fire— -not,  at  any  rate,  until  they  have 
assimilated  some  of  it.  To  numbers  of  such  people 
these  productions  appeal  as  masterpieces  of  wit  and 
wisdom;  or  an  impression  is  created  that  “there  is 


something  in  it.”  And  so,  when  election  time  comes 
round,  men  are  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  with 
a mission  to  hamper  on  every  possible  occasion  the 
defence  and  development  of  the  Empire. 

CHINA’S  “MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS.” 

THAT  Li  Hung-chang  has  been  censured  for  a 
breach  of  etiquette  and  at  the  same  time 
appointed  “ Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs”  is  an  indica- 
tion that  his  enemies  still  have  influence  at  Peking,  and 
desire  that  Chinese  officials  in  general  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  fact.  It  means,  further,  that  the  newly 
created  “ Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  ” will  be  exposed 
to  exactly  the  same  obscurantist  influences  as  the  old 
Tsung-li  Yamen.  Blessed  is  he  that  expects  little  from 
changes  in  nomenclature,  for  he  will  assuredly  not  be 
disappointed.  Li  Hung-chang  is  certainly  not  the 
man  to  attempt  any  reform  of  the  methods  charac- 
terizing Chinese  foreign  intercourse  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  His  diplomatic  policy,  which  may  be  summed 
up  as  one  of  easy  promise  and  imperfect  performance, 
has  again  secured  a victory  in  the  matter  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  Commercial  Treaty.  At  Shimonoseki  Li 
Hung-chang  consented  to  the  insertion  of  a provision 
in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  granting  Japanese  the  right  to 
manufacture  goods  at  the  open  ports  in  China,  the 
details  of  the  arrangement  to  be  fixed  by  a subsequent 
instrument,  to  be  negotiated  at  Peking.  This  was  a con- 
cession hailed  with  much  applause  by  foreign  merchants 
in  China,  who,  by  reason  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
clause,  participate  in  the  advantages  secured  by  the 
Japanese.  Companies  were  formed  in  Shanghai,  land 
purchased,  buildings  erected,  and  machinery  ordered 
from  England,  in  order  that  the  new  field  of  industry 
thus  opened  up  might  be  thoroughly  exploited. 

But  foreign  merchants  reckoned  without  Li  Hung- 
chang.  Negotiations  for  the  proposed  Commercial 
Treaty  were  begun  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  went 
on  month  after  month  without  apparently  coming  any 
nearer  a conclusion.  Japanese  who  had  bought  land  in 
Shanghai,  upon  which  to  erect  cotton-spinning  mills, 
suddenly  ceased  operations,  having  received  intimation 
from  the  Government  that  negotiations  were  not  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily.  The  hitch  arose  over  a very  im- 
portant section.  Li  Hung-chang  claimed  the  right  for 
China  to  make  her  own  interpretation  of  the  taxation-on- 
manufactures  clause  in  the  Shimonoseki  Treaty,  which 
practically  meant  obtaining  power  to  place  prohibitive 
duties  on  all  goods  manufactured  by  aliens  in  China,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  render  nugatory  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  treaty.  During  Li  Hung- 
chang’s  absence  in  Europe,  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
negotiations  by  a plenipotentiary  who  strictly  followed 
his  predecessor’s  policy,  with  the  result  that  Marquis 
Ito’s  Ministry  at  last  gave  up  the  contest  and  agreed  to 
accept  an  interpretation  which  practically  takes  away 
with  one  hand  what  the  Shimonoseki  Treaty  grants 
with  the  other. 

Such  are  the  tactics  favoured  by  the  new  Chinese 
“ Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.”  Since  the  signing  of 
the  Commercial  Treaty,  however,  there  has  been  a 
change  of  Ministry  in  Japan,  and  it  appears  that  on 
coming  into  office  Count  Okuma,  as  became  an  exponent 
of  “ strong  foreign  policy,”  at  once  took  measures  to 
minimize  the  effect  of  his  predecessor’s  surrender.  Ex- 
change of  ratifications  was  declined  until  China  promised 
the  grant  of  “concessions”  where  Japanese  business 
colonies  could  be  established,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
extra-territoriality,  at  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Hankow,  and 
Amoy.  China  seems  to  have  agreed  to  the  proposal 
with  alacrity,  knowing  that,  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  Shimonoseki  clause  in  her  own  hands,  the  advantage 
lay  with  her.  And  little  benefit  will  Japan  reap  from 
the  new  “concessions”  if  the  same  policy  is  followed 
there  as  at  Soochow,  a town  placed  on  the  list  of  Treaty 
ports  by  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki.  There  the  locality 
which  has  been  appropriated  for  the  Japanese  settlement 
is  outside  the  walls — at  a place  where  there  are  no  houses, 
and  which  is  distant  from  the  business  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  from  the  banks,  the  steam-tug  landings,  and 
the  letter  company  and  telegraph  offices.  The  issue  of 
regulations  governing  the  relations  between  Japanese 
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and  Chinese  has  been  obstinately  delayed;  Japanese  who 
succeeded  in  renting-  houses  in  the  city  have  been  turned 
out  and  their  landlords  arrested  by  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities ; and  as  a consequence  of  this  keeping-  of  promises 
in  the  letter  and  breaking-  them  in  the  spirit,  the 
Japanese  merchants  who  set  up  in  Soochow  have  found 
it  impossible  to  commence  business.  The  hand  in  all 
this  may  be  that  of  the  Tsung--li  Yamen,  but  the  voice 
is  distidctly  that  of  Li  Hung-chang.  If  Count  Okuma 
succeeds  in  forcing  the  new  Chinese  “ Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  ” to  abide  by  treaty  engagements,  he 
will  indeed  score  a famous  victory,  and  prove  himself 
superior  to  any  other  Foreign  Minister  who  has  encoun- 
tered the  wily  diplomat,  erstwhile  Viceroy  of  Pe-chi-li. 


THE  AMERICAN  CRISIS. 


SINCE  I last  wrote  the  scale  seems  to  have  been  turn- 
ing a little  in  favour  of  Bryan.  Something  has  been 
done  for  him  by  his  own  preternatural  power  of  clap-trap 
declamation  exercised  on  very  ignorant  and  highly  in- 
flammable audiences.  More  has  probably  been  done  for 
him  by  the  unwisdom  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  bring- 
ing too  much  to  the  front  again  their  ultra-Protectionist 
tariff.  Of  all  the  candidates  whom  they  could  have 
chosen,  McKinley,  whose  name  is  a synonym  for  com- 
mercial monopoly,  is  about  the  worst.  With  Harrison 
or  Alison,  both  of  whom  are  Protectionist  enough  to 
satisfy  any  one  who  is  a disciple  of  Henry  Carey,  victory 
would  probably  have  been  assured.  Rather  too  great  a 
front  of  plutocratic  and  social  influence  has,  perhaps, 
unavoidably  been  shown.  Mistakes,  of  course,  have 
been  made  by  individual  over-zeal.  One  great  employer 
has  been  ill  advised  enough  to  provoke  the  wrath  of 
the  mechanics  by  discharging  men  who  were  in  favour 
of  free  silver.  The  interruption  of  business  and  trade 
which  Bryan’s  agitation  causes  in  itself  helps  him  by 
swelling  the  number  of  the  distressed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  against  him,  as  it 
may  allay  the  discontent  of  the  farmers  in  the  West. 

Here  is  an  estimate  of  the  situation  drawn  up  for  me 
by  an  observer  whom  I may  safely  describe  as  keen- 
sighted,  cool-headed,  and  well-informed  : — 

FOR  BRYAN. 


Alabama  ... 

• •• 

11 

Arkansas... 

... 

8 

Colorado 

4 

Florida  ... 

... 

4 

Georgia 

13 

Idaho 

... 

... 

... 

3 

Louisiana 

8 

Mississippi 

9 

Missouri  ... 

1 7 

Montana... 

3 

Nevada  ... 

, . . 

3 

North  Carolina  ... 

1 1 

South  Carolina  ... 

. , . 

9 

Tennessee 

10 

Texas 

15 

Utah  

3 

Virginia  ... 

* 

FOR 

MCKINLEY. 

12 

143 

Connecticut 

6 

Maine 

6 

Massachusetts  ... 

15 

New  Hampshire 

4 

New  Jersey 

10 

New  York 

36 

Ohio 

23 

Pennsylvania 

..  ».i  • 

... 

32 

Rhode  Island 

4 

Vermont  ... 

4 

140 

IN  DOUBT. 


California 

9 

Delaware 

3 

Illinois  ... 

24 

Indiana  ... 

15 

Iowa 

13 

Kansas  ... 

... 

10 

Kentucky 

.13 

Maryland 

8 

Michigan 

14 

Minnesota 

9 

Nebraska 8 

North  Dakota  ...  3 

South  Dakota  ...  4 

Oregon  4 

Washington  ...  4 

West  Virginia  ...  6 

Wisconsin  ...  12 

Wyoming...  ...  3 
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Necessary  to  elect,  224.  Bryan  needs  81,  and  may 
reasonably  expect  California,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  51,  leaving 
30  short.  McKinley  needs  84,  and  may  reasonably 
expect  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin,  87.  It  is  just  because  McKinley  can, 
in  reason,  see  enough  to  elect  him,  while  Bryan,  on  a 
reasonable  view,  is  30  short,  that  such  confidence  is 
felt  by  the  impartial  betting  men  in  McKinley’s  success. 
How  Delaware,  Nebraska,  the  two  Dakotas  and  West 
Virginia  will  go  (24  votes)  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
reasonable  guess.  They  are  likely  to  divide  about 
evenly.  Estimates  which  come-  to  me  from  other 
sources  are  more  favourable  to  McKinley.  Confidence, 

I am  assured,  reigns  in  Republican  headquarters,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  perfectly  well  founded. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  are  now  three 
candidates,  McKinley,  the  Republican,  Bryan,  the 
Silver  Democrat,  or  Popocrat,  and  Palmer,  a Gold 
Democrat,  started  to  take  off  from  Bryan  the  votes  of 
Gold  Democrats  who,  as  the  American  voter  loves  to  be 
“regular,”  might  otherwise  be  led  to  vote  with  their 
old  party  organization,  notwithstanding  its  capture  by 
the  Bryanites  and  their  disagreement  with  the  Chicago 
platform.  If  no  candidate  gets  a majority  of  the  total 
number  of  votes,  the  Constitution  relegates  the  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the  voting  is 
not  by  heads  but  by  States.  This  gives  an  advantage 
to  the  small  States  in  which  Bryanism  predominates. 
But  on  looking  over  the  list  of  the  present  House,  to 
which  the  decision  would  fall,  it  app^rs  that  in  this 
event  McKinley  would  be  sure  of  election. 

The  character  of  the  movement  continues  to  define  itselt 
in  the  sense  indicated  in  my  former  articles.  Bimetal- 
lism is  the  least  part  of  the  matter.  Bryanism  is  a vast 
Cave  of  Adullam,  in  which  are  combined  all  the  dis- 
tressed, all  the  discontentecj,  all  who  have  nothing  to 
lose  and  may  hope  to  gain  by  a general  overturn.  A 
Bryanite  organ,  quoted  in  the  “New  York  Sun,” 
“ gives  a few  of  the  classes  in  the  United  States 
against  which  the  masses  are  arrayed.”  They  com- 
prise Federal  pensioners,  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
capitalists,  the  bankers,  the  salaried  men,  the  brokers, 
protected  manufacturers,  and  the  rich.  Of  those  who 
have  anything  to  lose  by  a convulsion,  comparatively 
few  are  on  the  side  of  Bryan.  One  even  of  the  owners 
of  large  silver  mines  has  declared  against  him,  not- 
withstanding the  promise  of  a profit  of  64  per  cent, 
on  silver,  saying  that  his  success , would  entail 
evils  which  not  even  64  per  cent,  could  counter- 
vail. Of  the  men  of  mark  to  whose  leadership 
the  Americans  have  been  generally  pretty  true,  or  of 
the  first-class  journalists,  hardly  any  are  on  the  side  of 
Bryan.  The  Press  of  the  United  States  has  certainly 
distinguished  itself  by  the  promptitude  and  decision  with 
which  it  put  commercial  considerations  aside  and  de- 
clared for  the  integrity  of  the  commonwealth.  Tam- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  lends  to  Bryanism  its  damning 
aid,  which  is  gladly  accepted  by  the'  professed  apostle 
of  reform.  You  will  observe  the  phrase  “masses  and 
classes  ” in  the  American  journal  to  which  I have 
referred.  The  Bryanite  movement,  in  fact,  is  in  no 
small  measure  analogous  to  that  rising  of  the  masses 
against  the  classes  for  which  the  word  was  given  in 
England  by  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  was  desperately 
bent  upon  forcing  his  way  back  into  power. 

Political  passion,  of  course,  is  at  fever-heat,  and 
fears  of  violence  are  expressed.  I witnessed  the 
second  election  of  Lincoln,  in  the  midst  of  civil  war. 
On  that  occasion  the  mob  at  Baltimore,  the  “ Plug 
Uglies”as  they  were  called,  made  a riot,  and  there 
was  an  apprehension  of  a second  rising  of  the  Irish  in 
New  York,  to  prevent  which  Federal  troops  came  into 
the  harbour.  Otherwise  there  was,  so  far  as  I recol- 
lect, no  more  disturbance  than  at  ordinary  elections. 
At  Boston,  where  Unionist  feeling  was  very  high,  and 
the  Unionist  majority  wms  very  large,  the  minority  was 
allowed  to  hold  its  meetings,  hang  its  banners  across 
the  street,  and  conduct  its  torchlight  procession  with- 
out any  molestation.  So  far  as  the  native  Americans 
are  concerned  the  instinct  of  law  and  order  is  pretty 
sure  to  prevail.  At  present  in  Chicago,  which,  if  there  is 
a storm,  will  be  the  storm-centre,  all  is  outwardly  calm. 
But  there  has  often  been  a great  calm  before  a storm. 
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That  there  have  been  plenty  of  abuses  and  scandals 
political,  commercial,  and  social— to  provoke  this  up- 
rising’ cannot  possibly  be  denied.  But  the  success  of 
the  insurrection,  composed  of  such  elements  as  the 
Bryanite  host,  and  under  such  leaders,  will  bring 
nothing  but  confusion,  widespread  ruin,  and  an  immense 
increase  of  distress,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  which 
repudiation  under  the  name  of  Free  Silver  would  entail 
on  all  holders  of  American  securities.  For  such  a 
disaster  I do  not  look.  There  are  still  too  many 
property-holders,  or  people  who  hope  to  hold  property, 
in  the  United  States,  and  too  much  good  sense.  The 
commonwealth  will  probably  be  quit  for  a fright  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  prove  wholesome,  as  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  undeserved.  Goldwin  Smith. 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  PROBLEM  OF  TO-DAY. * 

THE  fact"  that  some  parts  of  living  things  are  built 
up  of  little  box-like  pieces  of  extreme  minuteness 
was  discovered  by  Robert  Hook,  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  in  1670.  Hook  gave  the 
name  “cell”  to  these  little  boxes.  It  was  not  until 
more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  indeed,  when 
the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  ad- 
vanced some  years,  that  it  became  known  through 
improvements  in  the  microscope  that  the  viscid  sub- 
stance within  these  “ cells  ” was  even  more  important 
than  the  cell-wall,  and  invariably  contained  a dense 
kernel  or  nucleus.  Soon  it  became  obvious  that  the 
substance  of  all  plants  and  animals  is  made  up  of  such 
minute  cells  more  or  less  modified  in  shape,  and  that 
the  viscid  matter  (protoplasm)  can  be  recognized 
as  a nucleated  corpuscle  even  when  the  cell-envelope 
is  absent  or  swollen  up  and  altered  in  various  ways. 
Thus,  Theodore  Schwann  arrived  at  the  generalization 
that  all  living  things  exhibit  cell-structure,  and  further 
at  his  celebrated  cell- theory,  which  is  this  : that  all  the 
activities  of  a living  thing  must  be  traced  to  chemical 
and  physical  activities  which  have  their  seat  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cells  or  nucleated  corpuscles.  By  the 
fifties  we  had  arrived  at  further  generalizations — viz. 
that  every  cell  is  derived  from  a pre-existing  cell  by 
a process  of  fission,  one  cell  dividing  into  two  ; 
and,  further,  that  every  living  thing,  plant  or  animal, 
can  be  traced  to  a single  cell — the  fertilized  egg-cell  of 
its  parent — from  which,  by  repeated  “ cell-divisions,” 
accompanying  increase  of  bulk,  its  various  parts, 
organs,  and  tissues  are  slowly  formed.  The  importance 
of  cells  as  a kind  of  structural  and  functional  unit  of 
living  creatures  was  thus  fully  established,  and  more 
and  more  attention  has  been  given  year  by  year  to  the 
minutest  details  of  their  structure,  and  to  determining 
(what  is  indeed  a most  difficult  task)  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses which  go  on  in  them,  and  the  exact  chemical 
and  physical  condition  of  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus 
in  all  the  varied  kinds  and  forms  under  which  they 
present  themselves.  Schwann  himself  in  his  old  age 
told  the  present  writer  that  for  thirty  years  (from  1838 
to  1868)  he  had  occupied  himself  chiefly  in  endeavouring 
to  discover,  with  the  latest  improvements  of  the  micro- 
scope, a visible  corpuscular  structure  in  cell-substances 
which  would  hold,  as  it  were,  the  same  relation  to  the 
cell  as  the  cell  units  do  to  tissues  and  organs. 
But  such  a structure  he  had  failed  to  render 
visible.  Nevertheless  physiologists  have  been  compelled 
to  assume  theoretically  the  existence  of  units  of  struc- 
ture within  the  cell-substance,  which,  even  though  in- 
visible, must  be  supposed  to  exist,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  marvellous  properties  of  cells.  A vast  literature, 
comprising  solid  and  irrefragable  observations  of  struc- 
tural fact  and  a variety  of  most  ingenious  theoretical 
superstructure,  has  accumulated  in  reference  to  the 
cell  and  cell-substance  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
Amongst  the  most  striking  results  arrived  at  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  structure  of  the  nucleus  of  cells  and 
to  the  part  played  by  the  nucleus  in  that  union  of  the 
germ-cell  and  sperm-cell  which  in  all  animals  and  plants 
is  the  ultimate  fact  of  what  is  called  “ sexual  reproduc- 
tion.” 

* “The  Biological  Problem  of  To-day.”  By  Oscar  Hertwig, 
Director  of  the  Anatomical  Institute  of  Berlin.  Authorized 
Translation  by  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell.  London  : Heinemann. 
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The  nucleus  has  been  shown  to  consist  of  a viscid 
transparent  substance,  in  which  is  embedded  a curious 
complex  of  threads.  These  threads  contain,  or  consist 
chiefly  of,  a substance  which  stains  strongly  when 
organic  dye-stuffs  (such  as  carmine  and  aniline)  are 
allowed  to  soak  into  the  tissues,  and  hence  they  are 
spoken  of  as  chromatin  or  chromatin  filaments.  When 
a cell  is  growing  in  bulk  and  about  to  divide  into  two, 
the  chromatin  filaments  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of 
a star,  the  rays  or  spokes  of  which  are  double,  being 
joined  V-wise  at  the  centre  : then  each  V splits  longi- 
tudinally into  two  thinner  V’s,  and  so  two  stars  are 
formed  where  before  there  was  one.  One  star  now 
moves  away  from  the  other  and  each  becomes  the 
nuclear  centre  of  a new  cell,  the  process  being  com- 
pleted by  the  exact  binary  fission  of  the  cell-substance. 
The  process  is  such  that  an  exactly  equal  amount  of 
the  original  chromatin  substance  derived  from  all  parts 
of  the  original  complex  of  threads  is  given  to  each  of 
the  new  cells.  The  number  of  the  V-shaped  star-rays 
in  a cell  can  be  counted,  and  is  found  to  be  constant  in 
any  given  species  of  animal  or  plant,  and  constant  even 
in  all  the  members  of  large  natural  groups.  Further, 
it  has  been  found  that  this  nuclear  matter  has  a very 
great  and  special  importance  in  the  life  of  a cell  ; for 
in  some  relatively  large  unicellular  (but  microscopic) 
animals  it  has  been  possible  to  cut  an  individual  into 
two  pieces  so  that  one  piece  has  none  of  the  nucleus 
and  the  other  piece  has  all  the  nucleus.  When  this  is 
done  the  piece  without  nucleus  lives  for  days  but  can- 
not grow,  whereas  the  piece  with  nucleus  lives,  grows, 
and  ultimately  reproduces  itself.  If  the  cell  is  so  cut 
that  a fair  piece  of  nucleus  is  left  in  each  of  the  tw’O 
segments,  then  each  of  them  lives,  grows,  and 
carries  on  its  life.  A still  more  striking  fact  is 
that  in  higher  animals  and  plants  during  the 
union  of  the  egg-cell  and  sperm-cell  which  con- 
stitutes “fertilization,”  it  is  found  that  the  nuclear 
matter  is  all  - important.  In  fact  there  is  the 
same  number  of  chromatin  filaments  brought  by  each 
of  the  two  combining  cells  (the  precise  complement  of 
what  occurs  in  cell-division),  so  that  the  chromatin 
threads  of  the  fertilized  cell  consist  of  a mixture  of 
male  and  female  chromatin  threads  exactly  in  equal 
proportions.  By  subsequent  division  during  the  growth 
and  multiplication  of  the  fertilized  egg-cell  to  form  the 
embryo,  and  ultimately  the  adult,  each  cell  produced 
by  division  receives  an  exact  moiety  of  the  chromatin 
filaments  traceable  to  the  original  fusion  of  male  and 
female  : hence  each  cell  has  an  equal  share  of  nuclear 
material  traceable  to  male  and  to  female  parent. 
Since  we  know  from  the  experiments  above  cited  as  to 
the  cutting  of  Protozoa  that  the  nuclear  matter  has  a 
supreme  importance  in  controlling,  and  even  deter- 
mining, the  growth  and  development  of  the  cell,  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  chief  means  of  handing 
on  parental  qualities  from  one  generation  to  another  is 
to  be  found  in  the  equal  portions  of  male  and  female 
parental  nuclear  chromatin  with  which  the  young 
fertilized  egg-cell  is  endowed  at  the  very  inception  of 
its  life. 

Necessarily  the  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  all  the 
marvellous  facts  of  hereditary  transmission  of  parental 
qualities  into  relation  with  this  solid  basis  of  fact  con- 
cerning the  actual  process  of  reproduction.  The  facts 
ascertained  as  to  heredity  are  very  numerous  and 
strangely  ordered.  Qualities  which  we  have  reason  to 
regard  as  congenital  in  parents  are,  with  more  or  less 
but  not  absolute  regularity,  inherited  by  offspring, 
whether  such  qualities  occur  in  one  or  both  of  the 
parents.  On  the  other  hand,  qualities  acquired  by 
either  parent  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  special 
and  new  features  in  their  environment  upon  their  grow- 
ing bodies,  seem  not  to  be  transmitted  to  offspring, 
though  there  are  some  naturalists  who  think  they  are 
so,  more  or  less  frequently.  Weismann  of  Freiburg 
has,  more  than  any  other  naturalist,  made  the  endeavour 
to  frame  a theory  of  heredity  which  shall  explain — that 
is  to  say,  furnish  to  our  minds  a satisfactory  mechanical 
picture  of — the  processes  which  go  on  in  the  living  cells 
in  consequence  of  which  some  qualities  of  one,  some  of 
the  other  parent,  are  mixed  in  and  inherited  by  the  off- 
spring. He  also  seeks  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
offspring  may  exhibit  qualities  belonging  to  the 
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ancestors  of  either  parent,  but  not  visible  in  them  ; 
or,  again,  new  qualities,  new  combinations  as  it  were, 
which  are  neither  what  were  exhibited  by  either  parent 
nor  by  their  ancestors.  The  problem  in  hand  is  so 
complex  that  Weismann  has  had  to  postulate  the  ex- 
istence of  three  kinds  of  units  or  entities  within  the  cell- 
substance — viz.  (1)  ids  or  idants,  which  are  built  up  of 

(2)  determinants , whilst  these  again  consist  of  groups  of 

(3)  biophors.  The  mechanism  which  Weismann  calls 
into  existence  is  a very  complex  one.  If  it  be  admitted 
as  legitimate— that  is  to  say,  if  facts  cannot  be  adduced 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  of  such  an 
elaborate  mechanism — then  it  should  be  accepted  as  a 
working  hypothesis  of  the  structure  of  living  matter. 
It  is  impossible  to  present  either  Weismann’s  theory 
of  the  germ-plasm  or  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
legitimacy  of  his  assumptions  in  the  space  now  at  our 
disposal.  But  we  have  indicated  the  nature  of  the 
inquiries  which  bear  upon  this  deeply  interesting  problem. 
The  reader  who  would  desire  to  grapple  with  these  ultimate 
problems  of  latter-day  biology  should  master  first  of  all 
such  a work  as  Oscar  Hertwig’s  “The  Cell” — already 
translated  and  published  in  the  English  language — and 
then  should  study  Weismann’s  book  (also  translated  into 
English)  entitled  “The  Germ  Plasm.”  Without,  per- 
haps, having  fully  mastered  Weismann’s  arguments 
and  conceptions,  he  will  be  in  a position  to  understand 
the  admirable  little  treatise  by  Dr.  Oscar  Hertwig,  to 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  direct  attention. 
Dr.  Oscar  Hertwig — who  is  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Berlin — opposes  Weismann’s  theoretical  conceptions. 
Weismann’s  elaborate  corpuscular  theory  of  unit 
within  unit  leads  ultimately  to  what  has  been  known  to 
naturalists  ever  since  the  middle  of  last  century  as  the 
doctrine  of  “ prseformation  ” (in  regard  to  the  growth  of 
living  things  from  their  germs  or  egg-cells),  as  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  “epigenesis.”  Hertwig’s  book  is 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  these  two  views  and  to  the 
development  of  his  own  theory,  which  is  what  is  called 
“ epigenetic.” 

The  old  “ prseformationists  ” of  the  last  century — 
before  the  microscope  had  revealed  cell-structure,  or 
knowledge  had  reached  the  intricacies  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  germ  and  the  process  of  fertilization — 
held  that  the  germ  or  fertilized  egg  of  an  animal, 
although  to  all  appearance  very  simple  in  structure, 
yet  contained  the  adult  organism  in  every  detail  com- 
plete, but  of  minute  size.  Since  the  adult  contains  the 
germs  of  the  next  generation,  it  was  held  that  these 
germs  were  present,  but  of  proportionately  minute  size, 
in  the  germ  of  that  adult ; and,  logically,  it  was  main- 
tained that  these  germs  contained  other  germs  all  com- 
plete but  proportionally  minute,  and  so  on,  not  ad 
infinitum , but  so  far  as  the  divisibility  of  matter  would 
permit. 

Naturally  there  was  a revulsion  from  this  astonishing 
though  logical  view,  and  the  doctrine  of  a gradual  con- 
densation and  building  of  the  embryo  (epigenesis)  from 
a homogeneous  germ  under  the  influence  of  what  was 
called  the  vis  formativa  took  its  place.  Twenty  years 
ago  every  embryologist  would  have  said  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  question  of  “prseformation,”  and  that 
the  doctrine  of  “epigenesis”  was  established.  The 
simplest  attempts,  however,  to  express  the  facts  of 
hereditary  transmission  of  qualities  in  terms  of  physical 
science  have  led  to  a revival  of  the  praeformationist 
doctrine  in  a modified  form. 

Weismann  does  not  hold  that  there  are  complete 
germs  within  germs,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  ; but  that, 
in  place  of  the  completed  incredibly  minute  homunculi 
of  earlier  theories,  there  are  trains  and  groupings  of 
molecules,  ids  and  determinants  which,  though  capable 
of  definite  and  considerable  rearrangements  and  per- 
turbations, yet  give  ani  nexorable  and  predetermined 
scheme  for  the  growth  by  cell-division  and  cell- 
marshalling of  each  living  thing.  He  endeavours  to 
associate  these  all-important  factors  with  the  nuclear 
chromatin  filaments,  and  to  explain  the  progressive 
modification  of  form  which  Darwin  has  taught  all 
biologists  to  recognize  as  the  course  of  the  history  of 
fife  on  this  planet  as  due  to  mixtures  and  division  of 
these  elements.  Such  mixing  and  dividing  is  provided 
for  and  actually  occurrs  in  the  process  of  fertilization, 
when  the  new  nucleus  of  a future  organism  is  formed 


by  the  admixture  of  equal  portions  of  chromatin  sub- 
stance derived  from  two  distinct  parents. 

Hertwig  examines  Weismann’s  arguments  and  the 
facts  on  which  they  are  based.  He  rejects  Weismann’s 
theoretical  conceptions,  and  puts  forward  a view  which 
is  more  nearly  that  held  by  the  average  body  of  physio- 
logists and  investigators  of  cell-life — namely,  that  there 
is  not  present  in  the  fertilized  egg-cell  or  in  the  un- 
fertilized sperm  and  germ-cell  which  form  it,  such  an 
elaborate  mechanism  as  that  imagined  by  Weismann, 
but  a mechanism  which,  though  elaborate  enough  to 
task  our  utmost  powers  of  imaginative  reconstruction, 
yet  depends  for  the  exhibition  of  its  quality  upon  the 
reaction  of  surrounding  conditions,  and  even  upon  the 
reactions  and  interactions  of  the  products  of  its  own 
growth  and  fissiparous  reproduction.  Thus  while 
Weismann  would  hold  that  in  a germ  of  thirty-two  cells 
formed  by  binary  fission  (two,  four,  eight,  sixteen,  &c.) 
certain  cells  contain  definite  molecular  groups  or  units 
which  are  destined  to  form  the  gut,  whilst  other  cells 
contain  units  destined  to  form  the  nervous  system, 
Hertwig  holds  that  at  such  an  early  stage  there 
is  no  existence  of  the  separate  units,  and  that 
according  to  their  position  and  the  action  of  ex- 
ternal forces  upon  them,  either  this  lot  of  cells  or 
the  other  may  become  either  gut  or  nerve.  The 
questions  involved  are  highly  technical  : the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  are  highly  speculative  : — whether  we 
incline  more  to  Weismann  or  to  Hertwig.  Even  to 
give  an  indication  of  the  conflicting  theories  is  im- 
possible except  in  the  form  of  a lengthy  treatise.  At 
the  same  time  Professor  Oscar  Hertwig’s  essay  will  be 
found  extremely  clear  and  interesting  by  all  who  have 
mastered  the  terms  of  the  discussion.  Mr.  Chalmers 
Mitchell  has  made  an  admirable  translation  from  the 
original  German,  so  that  the  views  of  the  German 
biologist  are  placed  before  the  reader  in  the  most 
persuasive  form.  The  subject  is  one  which,  though  of 
extreme  importance  and  interest,  has  not  yet  been 
threshed  out  by  the  scientific  experts  into  a form  fit  for 
popular  treatment.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  great 
biological  problems  of  to-day,  if  it  be  not — as  the  title 
of  Dr.  Hertwig’s  book  suggests — the  problem  before 
all  others.  In  the  numerous  Universities  of  Germany 
there  is  a considerable  number  of  investigators  who  are 
making  the  most  laborious  and  minute  experiments 
with  the  object  of  gaining  further  knowledge  which  wall 
tend  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  heredity 
and  cell-structure.  In  the  United  States  many  most 
valuable  investigations  have  been  published  bearing  in 
the  same  direction.  It  does  not  appear  from  Dr. 
Hertwig’s  book  that  the  Universities  of  Britain  have 
contributed  of  late  years  to  the  serious  study  of  these 
questions,  but  probably  the  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  could  show  that  at  any  rate  his 
College  has  done  all  that  can  be  expected  of  so  wealthy 
a foundation  by  offering  to  competition  among  under- 
graduates a junior  prize  to  be  awarded  after  an  exami- 
nation in  the  elements  of  the  subject. 

E.  Ray  Lankester. 

AVE  ATQUE  VALE. 

CLEMENT  SCOTT  is  gathered  to  his  proprietors. 

In  the  full  pride  of  his  manhood  and  unabated 
genius,  “ a fellow  of  all  eyes  beholden,”  he  has  been 
taken  from  the  spheres  which  he  had  long  filled  with 
almost  hectic  activity.  Bare  are  the  columns  which 
erstwhile  he  was  wreathing  with  highly-coloured  words. 
The  old  racehorse  has  laid  down  his  arms  and  sailed 
safely  into  port  through  the  tears  of  Merry  England. 

It  seems  almost  impossible. 

The  news  came  with  tragic  suddenness  last  Monday 
morning.  “As  a proof  of  our  confidence  and  of  our 
belief  in  his  ability  and  experience”  (so  runs  the  simple 
announcement),  “ we  are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have 
made  such  arrangements  as  will  henceforth  preclude 
Mr.  Scott  from  writing  on  theatrical  matters  in  any 
other  columns  than  those  of  the  ‘ Daily  Telegraph.’” 
We  think  we  are  guilty  of  no  hyperbole  in  saying  that 
this  is  indeed  a national  calamity.  Clement  Scott 
served  innumerable  editors,  and  in  his  services  to  them 
he  delighted  readers  innumerable  throughout  the  land. 
For  years  his  anonymous  writings,  so  personal  and 
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picturesque,  have  tickled  the  public  palate.  In  his  pro- 
nunciamientos  from  the  “Daily  Telegraph”  he  was 
always  sobered  somewhat  by  responsibility.  But,  let 
loose  in  the  backwoods  of  journalism,  he  was  a Bac- 
chanal indeed.  Sometimes  he  signed  his  name,  some- 
times he  did  not.  He  was  scarcely  less  splendid  when 
he  did.  As  a Hawk  swooping  from  the  empyrean,  or 
as  a swift  Rocket  sliding  up  it,  so  did  Clement  Scott 
draw  the  eyes  of  humorous  England  to  his  antics. 
And  now  that  he  has  passed  for  ever  behind  the  veil  of 
Peterborough  Court,  we  realize  at  length  how  great  a 
man  he  was.  There  is  none  to  take  his  place,  none  to 
imitate  the  touch  of  that  vanished  hand.  Englishmen 
may  well  say,  in  paraphrase  of  Doctor  Johnson’s  famous 
words  : “ We  are  disappointed  at  that  stroke  of 

business  which  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  green-rooms 
and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  spicy  para- 
graphs.” 

Here,  in  Southampton  Street,  the  blow  has  fallen 
very  heavily,  as  may  be  imagined.  Clement  Scott  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  of  us.  He  was  not  a 
contributor  exactly.  But  when  this  paper  was  first 
started,  he  used  frequently  “to  dine  at  the  Trafalgar 
Hotel,  Greenwich,”  with  members  of  the  staff.  That 
is  many  years  ago  now  ; nor,  until  he  stated  it  as  a 
fact  in  one  of  the  last  (and  one,  we  venture  to  think,  of 
the  finest)  of  his  sporadic  articles,  had  we  been  aware 
of  it.  Had  we  been  so,  we  should  certainly  not  have 
allowed  any  attack  to  be  made  on  him,  our  comrade, 
in  these  columns.  Let  us  not  revive  memories  that  are 
now  doubly  painful  to  us.  Clement  Scott  had  faults — 
what  man  has  not  ? He  had  enemies — what  man  has 
friends  only  ? And  if  we  were  once  quick  to  find  those 
faults  and  stand  among  those  enemies,  may  we  not 
withdraw  our  words  now  without  incurring  the  con- 
tempt of  consistent  men  ? At  such  a time,  surely  the 
most  bitter  voice  will  be  hushed.  No  enemies  will 
pursue  him  now.  An  inscrutable  decree  has  snatched 
him  from  their  persistent  anger.  That  secretly-prolific 
pen  which  so  incensed  them  will  lie  henceforth  com- 
paratively idle. 

There  is  not  much  balm  for  the  bereavement.  Yet 
we  would  remind  our  readers  that,  though  they 
have  lost  much  of  Clement  Scott,  they  have  not  lost 
everything.  There  will  still,  we  doubt  not,  be  non- 
theatrical articles  from  his  pen  scattered  hither  and 
thither,  so  many  mementoes  of  the  glory  that  was.  Nor 
will  his  Poetry  cease,  we  hope.  What  would  Cromer 
do  without  her  songster?  Would  Margate  be  Margate 
still  ? Without  being  too  sanguine,  we  may  assume 
that  Clement  Scott  will  slip,  now  and  again,  from  the 
sanctuary  of  Abraham’s  bosom  and  splash  a tear  or  two 
upon  the  Jetty. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  FOXHUNTING. 

NEXT  week  hounds  and  hunters  formally  open  the 
campaign  against  that  fleet  and  cunning  beast  of 
chase  towards  which  for  the  last  two  hundred  years 
their  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed.  There  have 
been  many  lamentations  in  recent  years  over  the  depart- 
ing glories  of  foxhunting,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
admitted  that,  what  with  the  ruin  of  farmers,  the  rapid 
spread  of  barbed  wire,  the  increase  of  fields,  and  the 
selfishness  of  pheasant  preservers,  foxhunting  has  to 
contend  with  far  more  enemies  than  of  old,  and  has  been 
shorn  of  something  of  its  ancient  freedom,  wildness, 
and  pleasure.  Yet  a perusal  of  the  list  of  packs  of 
hounds  hunting  fox,  hare,  and  stag  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  the  present  season  is  amply  sufficient 
to  refute  the  theory  that  hunting  in  these  islands  is  in 
extremity.  In  England  alone  there  are  now  no  less 
than  18  packs  of  staghounds,  158  packs  of  fox- 
hounds, and  1 19  of  harriers.  Scotland,  which  has 
nothing  like  the  area  of  England  or  Ireland  capable  of 
being  properly  hunted,  supports  ten  packs  of  foxhounds 
and  two  of  harriers  ; while  Ireland  maintains  seven 
packs  of  staghounds,  twenty-one  of  foxhounds,  and 
twenty-seven  of  harriers.  In  addition  to  these,  forty- 
six  packs  of  beagles  (including  four  basset  hound 
packs),  mostly  hunted  on  foot,  are  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Here,  then,  in 
the  closing  years  of  this  century  of  progress,  manu- 
facture and  invention  are  to  be  found  no  less  than  41 1 


packs  of  hounds  busily  engaged  in  that  ancient  form  of 
sport  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  have 
for  so  long  delighted.  The  instinct  of  hunting  is 
implanted  very  deeply  in  the  nature  of  man  ; few 
Britons  are  without  some  trace  of  it ; and  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that,  despite  the  growing  population 
of  the  country  and  the  modern  hindrances  to'  sport, 
hunting  is  not  likely  to  be  abandoned  yet  awhile. 

The  chase  in  these  islands  seems,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  which  we  have  any  record,  to  have  been  a 
passion.  Dio  Nicaeus  has  recorded  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain  were  a fierce  and  barbarous  people,  who  tilled 
no  soil,  but  lived  by  plunder  or  by  the  food  they  pro- 
cured in  hunting.  In  Strabo’s  time  hounds  bred  in 
Britain  were  famed  for  their  hunting  qualities.  Most 
of  our  kings,  from  the  Saxons  to  George  III.,  have 
delighted  in  the  chase  ; even  the  mild  and  monk-like 
Edward  the  Confessor  took  the  greatest  delight,  as 
William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us,  “ to  follow  a pack  of 
swift  hounds  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  to  cheer  them 
with  his  voice.”  The  Norman  kings  enacted  laws  of 
the  most  savage  nature  for  the  protection  of  their  game. 
Edward  III.  had  with  him  in  his  French  campaigns 
sixty  couple  of  staghounds  and  as  many  harehounds  ; 
even  the  most  unpopular  of  all  our  monarchs — King 
John — was  devoted  to  horses  and  hounds.  As  the 
boar  and  the  wild  stag  died  out  of  the  country, 
hunters  began  perforce  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  hare  and  the  fox,  which  anciently  occupied  a 
much  inferior  place  in  the  system  of  venery.  It 
is  probable  that  foxhunting  proper,  which  is  really  but 
a product  of  the  last  two  hundred  years,  reached  its 
zenith  in  the  middle  of  this  century.  At  that  period 
agricultural  depression  was  undreamed  of ; tenant 
farmers  could  freely  indulge  in  the  sport  which  now, 
unhappily,  is  from  lack  of  means  too  often  denied  to 
them  ; the  squires  prospered  exceedingly  ; except  in  a 
few  fashionable  hunts,  the  crowds  of  townsmen  and 
strangers  who  now  descend  upon  every  accessible 
hunting  country,  were  unknown.  Since  1875  hunting 
has  been  slowly  passing  through  times  of  depression, 
changes,  and  trials  which  have,  it  is  true,  shorn  the 
sport  of  a good  deal  of  its  pristine  pleasure,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  have,  as  the  new  table  of  hunts  easily 
demonstrates,  been  powerless  to  destroy  the  pastime 
altogether. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  very  serious  dangers 
threaten  modern  sport.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the 
good  sense  and  generosity  of  those  mainly  interested 
whether  hunting  is  or  is  not  to  flourish  and  hold  its 
own.  Barbed  wire,  for  instance,  which  has  only  sprung 
into  existence  since  the  period  of  agricultural  depres- 
sion, may  be  looked  upon  as  a silent,  if  extremely 
awkward,  protest  on  behalf  of  the  long-suffering  tenant 
farmer.  As  a general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the 
average  farmer  would  not  put  up  barbed  wire  fencing  if 
he  could  afford  to  erect  a fence  less  objectionable  to  the 
hunting  man.  For  many  decades  the  tenant  farmer  has 
generously  provided  the  free  use  of  his  land  for  all  who 
chose  to  follow  hounds.  His  crops  might  be  galloped 
over,  his  fences  damaged,  his  sheep  disturbed,  yet  he 
was  very  seldom  heard  to  murmur.  Is  it  too  much  to 
expect,  now  that  the  farmer  as  a class  can  no  longer 
afford  to  enjoy  the  chase  in  which  he  formerly 
revelled,  that  rich  men  who  wish  to  hunt  over  his 
land  should  be  ready  to  pay  a trifle  towards  the  re- 
moval of  barbed  wire  at  the  beginning  of  each  season, 
and,  where  needed,  the  erection  of  a substitute 
in  its  place  ? In  some  instances,  where  the  poorer 
tenants  may  require  it,  hunting  rents  of  from  6d.  to  is. 
per  acre  may  have  to  be  paid  from  the  hunt  funds. 
These  hunting  rents  have  been  spoken  of  at  farmers’ 
meetings  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  in  future  we  shall  hear  more  of  them.  It  is 
not  probable,  however,  so  long  as  the  present  race  of 
tenant  farmers  can  make  ends  meet  at  all,  that  such  a 
system  will  become  general.  A fund  for  the  payment 
of  damages  to  poultry  is  now  a recognized  part  of  the 
current  expenses  of  all  hunts.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  amount  of  compensation  required  to  be  paid 
under  this  head  is  likely  to  diminish. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  when  hunting  men  raise 
their  voices  against  the  increasing  cost  of  their  favourite 
pastime,  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  average 
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subscriber  to  a hunt,  who  keeps  a string  of  horses  and 
follows  hounds  from  two  to  five  days  in  each  week,  has 
hitherto  paid,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  other 
sports  in  which  he  indulges,  very  little  for  his  pleasure. 
He  subscribes,  let  us  say,  from  ^25  to  ^50  to  the 
support  of  a pack  of  hounds,  and,  until  very  recent 
years,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  his  outlay  for 
the  sport  which  he  enjoys  probably  more  than  any  other 
in  the  world  as  properly  ending  with  that  subscription. 
The  more  generous  may  have  further  subscribed  to 
some  few  trifling  funds,  and — a few  of  them — to  the 
Hunt  Servants’  Benefit  Society.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  well-to-do  hunting  man  has  hitherto  contributed 
extremely  little  for  his  pleasure.  He  has  had,  thanks 
to  the  good  nature  of  the  squire  and  the  farmer, 
the  privilege  of  galloping  during  six  days  in  the 
week  over  the  finest  country  in  the  world  for  practi- 
cally nothing  at  all.  The  great  part  of  the  outlay 
over  which  he  grumbles — the  cost  of  his  horses, 
saddlery,  servants,  corn  bills,  boots,  and  equipments — 
has  been  a purely  selfish  one  spent  upon  himself. 
Yet  this  same  individual  will  pay  ungrudgingly  hun- 
dreds— sometimes  even  thousands — of  pounds  for  other 
sporting  rights  : for  a pheasant  shoot,  or  a grouse  moor, 
a salmon  river,  or  a deer  forest.  It  is  a fact  that 
there  are  still  large  numbers  of  people  in  this  country 
who  contribute  not  a farthing,  beyond  the  purely  selfish 
expenses  of  their  own  outfit,  toward  the  sport  of  fox- 
hunting. In  the  very  nature  of  things  this  cannot  be 
much  longer  tolerated,  and  well-to-do  people  who  wish 
to  hunt  will  have  to  contribute  far  more  handsomely 
than  they  have  hitherto  done.  It  cannot  be  doubted  by 
any  reasonable  being  acquainted  with  the  state  of  rural 
districts  that,  in  the  not  very  distant  future,  hunting  will 
only  be  accessible  to  the  landowners  and  farmers,  a 
certain  number  of  their  personal  friends,  and  persons 
prepared  to  subscribe  handsomely  to  the  general  cost  of 
hunting.  As  soon  as  farmers  begin  to  understand  that 
they  are  not  to  be  actually  out  of  pocket  by  the  sport 
of  hunting,  but  on  the  contrary  will  be  slight  gainers,  we 
shall  hear  much  less  of  wire,  trespass,  and  other 
troubles.  Reforms  of  the  nature  here  briefly  indicated 
are  now  silently  in  progress.  They  are  demanded  only 
by  the  cruel  necessities  of  the  agriculturist  and  grazier 
and  by  the  striking  changes  in  rural  life  which  the  last 
quarter  of  a century  has  witnessed. 

One  other  danger  to  foxhunting  may  be  mentioned. 
Only  last  week  Mr.  Albert  Gilbey,  Master  of  the  Old 
Berkeley  (West)  Hounds,  in  a letter  to  the  “Field,” 
stated  very  plainly  the  inroads  made  upon  foxhunting 
by  the  preserver  of  pheasants.  Pheasant  preservers 
now  demand  in  many  cases  that  their  coverts  and 
woodlands  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  foxhounds  until 
the  middle  of  December,  and  even  later.  Mr.  Gilbey 
predicts  that  many  provincial  packs  will,  if  these  selfish 
tactics  are  persisted  in,  be  not  long  hence  driven  from 
the  field.  Pheasant-shooting  in  its  modern  form  has 
tended  more  and  more  to  become  a purely  selfish  form 
of  pastime,  accessible  only  to  the  very  rich,  who  care 
little  or  nothing  for  the  other  field  sports  of  the 
countryside.  Public  opinion  may  be  counted  upon  to 
take  the  side  of  foxhunting  versus  pheasant-shooting, 
and  public  opinion  cannot  be  despised  even  by  pheasant 
preservers.  The  foxhunting  interest  may,  we  think, 
be  trusted  to  find  a remedy  even  for  this  evil.  As  a bold, 
manly  and  most  bracing  pastime,  foxhunting,  in  these 
days  of  ease  and  luxury,  is  incomparably  superior  to 
pheasant-shooting,  and  for  that  reason  it  will  be 
always  more  popular  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

MORE  CONCERTS. 

TS  Richter  overworking?  Though  his  concert  of 
Monday  was  far  more  stimulating  than  that  of  the 
week  preceding,  yet  it  too  was  tame  and  oppressive 
compared  with  the  Richter  concert  of  the  old  days  ; 
and  some  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  afforded  by 
the  list,  given  at  the  end  of  the  programme,  of  the  places 
where  Richter  has  played  during  the  past  week.  Com- 
mencing on  19  October  in  London,  the  next  day  took 
him  to  Leeds,  and  since  then  he  has  played  on  succes- 
sive days  (Sundays  and  one  other  day  excepted)  at 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Brighton,  London,  Oxford, 


Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  Manchester.  To-night 
he  plays  at  Liverpool  and  on  Monday  he  will  be  back 
in  London  to  play  a gigantic  programme  which  includes 
the  Ninth  symphony.  No  merely  mortal  conductor  of 
Richter’s  years  can  tear  himself  to  tatters  in  this  fashion 
for  many  weeks  in  succession  and  remain  quite  the  same 
man  that  he  was  at  the  commencement.  In  Germany 
they  attribute  the  late  falling  off  in  Richter  to  his  habit 
of  trying  to  do  ten  times  as  much  as  an  ordinary  man 
can  do  ; and  though  even  in  his  fallen-off  state  he  is  an 
infinitely  finer  player  than  any  other  conductor  save  the 
greatest  living,  Mottl,  and  is  well  able  to  do  a great  deal 
more  work  than  the  ordinary  man,  yet  I cannot  resist 
the  thought  that  something  of  his  old  breadth,  force 
and  mellowness  might  return  if  only  he  would  tr)r  to 
do  less.  Life  is  too  short  to  be  hurried  as  he  hurries 
it  ; and  he  may  take  my  word  for  it  he  would  save 
time  in  the  end  besides  doing  more  satisfactory 
work  while  he  is  busy  if  he  would  take  three  weeks 
instead  of  one  for  each  set  of  six  concerts.  He  gave  us 
seme  fine  playing  on  Monday,  notably  in  the  third 
movement  of  Tschaikowsky’s  sixth  symphony — the  end 
of  which  came  off  with  surprising  heroic  dignity  and 
power — but  in  Wagner’s  “ Faust”  overture,  the  other 
movements  of  the  Tschaikowsky,  and  even  the  familiar 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries,  there  was  a curious  woodenness, 
a lack  of  spontaneity,  an  irritating  sense  of  tiresome 
effort,  as  though  Richter  was  goading  the  music  along 
like  a stubborn  animal,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  to  bed  as 
soon  as  the  task  was  over.  So  far  as  the  Tschaikowsky 
is  concerned,  this  may  not  have  been  entirely  due  to  a 
want  of  freely  flowing  energy.  Richter  Germanized  it 
sadly,  treating  the  Russian’s  most  audacious  pic- 
turesque splashes  of  colour  and  all  his  light  and 
delicate  filagree  work  with  a terribly  conscientious 
and  laborious  German  touch — a touch  hinting  at 
hours  devoted  to  analysis  and  lager  beer.  The  second 
theme  will  not  bear  playing  at  that  slow  pace  : there  is 
not  enough  in  it  ; while  to  put  the  next  portion  (the 
Moderato  mosso ) under  “a  pair  o’  patent  double  mil- 
lion magnifyin'  gas  microscopes  of  hextra  power,” 
so  that  every  strand  in  the  contrapuntal  rope  shows 
with  painful  distinctness,  simply  reveals  weaknesses 
one  never  guesses  at  when  it  receives  the  more 
dashing,  sparkling,  touch-and-go  treatment  affected  by 
Mr.  Manns.  In  a word,  I infinitely  prefer  Manns  in 
this  kind  of  music,  even  when  Richter  is  at  his  best. 
The  comparative  failure  of  the  “Faust”  overture, 
however,  was  due  to  no  such  cause,  but  entirely,  I 
believe,  to  Richter  being  tired.  That  curiously  expressive 
footnote  commentary  on  the  Ninth  symphony  will  stand 
as  strong  German  treatment  as  the  devoutest  and  most 
German  German  living  could  desire,  provided  only  that 
the  player  has  sufficient  strength  to  carry  on  without 
stumbling  or  the  slightest  break  in  the  grand  sweep  of 
the  music,  and  possesses  a large  enough  amount  of  stored 
emotional  power  to  enable  him  to  charge  every  passage, 
as,  so  to  speak,  it  leaves  his  baton,  -with  pungent  ex- 
cess of  meaning.  That  strength,  that  emotional  re- 
serve, Richter  used  to  have  in  the  old  days,  and  has 
now  when  he  is  at  his  best,  but  on  Monday  he  showed 
no  sign  of  either.  The  overture  dragged  wearily  along 
to  an  ineffective  finish,  only  once  or  twice  waking  up  to 
delude  one  into  momentarily  believing  that  presently  it 
would  commence  to  march  with  its  native  irresistible 
strength.  The  Valkyrie  Ride  was  just  as  heavy,  and 
Richter  seemed  to  be  trying  to  compensate  for  the  want 
of  real  force  and  vigour  by  driving  it  faster  and  faster — 
with  disastrous  results,  for  unless  your  brass  are  allowed 
plenty  of  time  to  speak  their  clanging  splendour  has  a 
trick  of  drying  up  into  a husky  thread  of  colourless 
tone  with  quite  amazing  readiness.  As  for  Strauss’s 
“Till  Eulenspiegel,”  it  sounded  very  pretty — almost 
like  an  AEolian  harp,  in  fact — in  the  foyer. 

What  convinced  me  that  Richter  was  too  tired  to 
treat  himself  fairly  in  the  other  parts  of  the  programme 
was  that  in  Dvorak’s  new  symphonic  poem,  “ Das 
goldene  Spinnrad,”  where  of  course  he  was  on  his 
mettle,  the  playing  was  buoyant  and  virile  as  ever  I have 
known  it.  The  symphonic  poem  is  neither  a poem  nor 
symphonic  and  is  indeed  as  excerebrose  a composition 
as  Dvorak’s  warmest  admirer  could  wish.  The  subject 
is  a disagreeable  and  quite  unromantic  child’s  fairy- 
story — involving  the  description  of  a maiden  having 
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her  hands  and  feet  cut  off — altogether  unsuited  for  a 
musical  setting  of  any  sort,  especially  a symphonic 
setting.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  1 found  it 
impossible  to  follow.  Usually  I can  apply  my  modest 
intelligence  with  satisfactory  results  to  the  language 
of  Mozart  or  Beethoven,  Weber  or  Wagner;  but  for 
all  I get  out  of  it,  Dvorak’s  language  might  as  well 
be  no  language  at  all.  It  was  easy  to  understand 
the  entry  of  the  king — “ along  the  side  of  the  forest  rides 
the  king  on  his  gallant  steed  ” — for  he  had  a horn 
theme,  and  kings,  or  other  people,  riding  on  their 
gallant  steeds  always  have  horn  themes.  And  the 
charming  little  melody  meant  to  represent  the  maiden 
with  whom  the  king  falls  in  love  is  also  clear,  though 
not  very  original,  for  after  commencing'  like  some  of 
the  Venus  music,  in  the  “ Tannhaiiser  ” overture — it  is 
even  played  on  a solo  violin — Dvorak  artfully  turns 
it  off  into  something  reminiscent  of  a “ Lohengrin  ” 
phrase.  But  the  rest  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  : 
in  fact  I suffered  a cruel  shock  at  the  end,  when 
passages  which  had  seemed  to  me  to  depict  the 
amputation  of  the  lady’s  wrists  with  such  exactness 
that  I could  have  pointed  to  the  places  where  the  knife 
was  laid  on,  turned  out  to  be  her  wedding  march  and 
the  ringing  of  her  marriage  bells.  This  was  entirely 
my  own  stupidity,  no  doubt.  It  only  remains  to  be 
said  that  Richter  played  the  piece  with  extraordinary 
delicacy  where  delicacy  was  wanted,  and  fire  where  fire 
was  wanted.  But  it  seems  a pity  that  Mr.  Simrock, 
wTho  ingeniously  forgot  to  send  the  parts  in  time  for  the 
first  concert,  should  have  remembered  them  in  time  for 
the  second.  These  symphonic  poems  will  ruin  the  very 
ghost  of  Dvorak’s  reputation.  Unless  he  takes  care, 
some  one  will  make  him  principal  of  a London  music- 
school. 

Hugely  as  I admire  Sarasate,  and  filled  with  respect 
as  I am  for  Joachim,  yet  I am  beginning  to  find  myself 
a victim  to  a passion  of  admiring  respect  or  respectful 
admiration  for  Ysaye  that  surpasses  anything  I can  get 
up  for  the  other  two  together.  He  has  all  Joachim’s 
breadth  with  Sarasate’s  delicious  liquid  tone  ; he  has 
Sarasate’s  daintiness,  fancy  and  finish  with  Joachim’s 
insight,  reverence  and  fervour.  Perhaps  this  may  be  to 
exaggerate  a little,  but  exaggeration  may  be  forgiven 
any  one  who  listened  to  Ysaye  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
when  he  played  Schumann’s  D minor  Sonata  and  Bee- 
thoven’s Kreutzer.  I suppose  most  people  have  heard 
Sarasate  play  the  Kreutzer  and  have  heard  Joachim 
play  it,  and  many  may  remember  the  abominable  ugli- 
ness of  those  opening  chords  according  to  Joachim 
and  the  exasperating  flippancy  of  the  divinely  tender 
theme  for  variations  according  to  Sarasate.  Those 
who  were  present  at  this  last  concert  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  sonata  played,  for  the  first  time, 
so  far  as  I know,  with  richness  and  smoothness  in  the 
introduction  and  genuine  feeling  in  the  andante,  not  to 
mention  a degree  of  fire  and  a sparkling  vivacity  in 
the  finale  that  are  Ysaye’s  alone  among  living  vio- 
linists. The  first  movement  of  the  Schumann  is  the 
abomination  of  desolation — it  might  almost  have  come 

from  the  dull  persistent  pen  of  Dr.  himself ; but 

the  other  movements,  the  scherzo,  slow  movement,  and 
passionate  finale  are  almost — never  quite — tip-top  stuff  ; 
and  Ysaye  played  them  so  as  to  make  one  think  they 
were  really  quite  tip-top  stuff.  He  has  the  wonderful 
gift  of  clear  fire  : in  his  divine  rage  he  neither  burns 
to  ashes  what  he  plays  nor  smokes  his  listeners  out 
of  the  hall.  After  him  even  the  incomparable  Sarasate 
appears  (for  a little  while)  hardly  more  than  prettily  lady- 
like and  Joachim  only  pretentiously  ponderous  ; while 
the  smaller  fiddlers  are  not  to  be  thought  of  at  all. 
Ysaye  is  at  a disadvantage  in  being  associated  with  a 
young  gentleman  named  Mr.  Delafosse,  who  has  a good 
deal  about  music  yet  to  learn  and  everything  about 
playing  the  piano. 

Mr.  Michael  Balling,  a very  distinguished  German 
viola  player  and  a conductor  with  a future,  was  good 
enough  to  invite  me  to  the  small  Queen’s  Hall  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  to  hear  the  improved  viola  in- 
vented by  Ritter  and  by  him  called  the  viola-alta.  It  is 
of  course  well  enough  known — which  is  to  say,  no  one 
at  all  knows — that  the  ordinary  viola  is  a very  unsatis- 
factory weapon  of  offence,  and  if  the  great  composers 


have  often  got  fine  effects  out  of  it,  as  Wagner  does  in 
the  first  act  of  “Tristan,”  where  for  a whole  scene 
violas  take  the  place  of  the  violins,  it  is  only  because 
great  composers  are  invariably  so  constituted  as  to  be 
unable  to  get  anything  save  fine  effects  out  of  any  in- 
strument they  take  up,  even  be  it  the  bones.  The 
ordinary  viola  is  thin,  nasal,  penetrating  in  its  upper 
notes,  which  is  right,  but  hollow,  consumptive,  sepul- 
chral, in  its  lower  register,  which  is  wrong.  In  the 
days  when  I used  to  play  the  viola  worse  than  any  one 
in  London  and  my  friends  respected  me  as  a person 
who  even  did  a thing  badly  with  admirable  thorough- 
ness, I used  to  revel  in  that  ghastly  C string  and  make 
my  own  flesh  and  the  flesh  of  every  one  else  on  the 
premises  creep  with  the  tones  I drew  from  it ; but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  a quartet  or  symphony  it  is 
not  very  amusing  when  the  music  suddenly  empties 
itself  of  all  its  body  and  seems  to  have  no  inside 
merely  because  the  violas  have  dived  down  to  their 
fourth  string,  or  when,  to  compensate  for  that 
emptiness,  one  hears  the  composer  dragging  down 
the  second  violins,  or  driving  up  part  of  the  ’cellos, 
from  their  proper  sphere  of  activity.  The  Ritter 
viola  will  obviate  these  things,  though  very  careful 
precautions  must  be  taken  if  the  instrument  comes 
into  general  use  for  playing  parts  intended  by  the 
writers  for  the  old  viola.  The  viola-alta  is  nasal  enough 
in  all  conscience  up  above,  but  it  has  immense  body 
on  the  C and  G strings,  and  even  if  that  body  is  a 
trifle  rasping,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  case  of  the 
instrument  played  by  Mr.  Balling,  for  Wagner’s  music 
at  any  rate  a little  of  it  would  be  a great  improvement. 
The  instrument  has  never  been  used  in  England,  but  it 
appears  that  we  proud  people  who  have  done  and  been 
done  by  Bayreuth  have  listened  to  it  many  a time  and 
oft,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Arditi’s  song,  without  being 
any  wiser.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
proper  appreciation  of  it  on  Wednesday  was  that  Mr. 
Balling  played  only  solos,  and  most  viola  solos  would 
sound  better  upon  any  other  instrument  than  the  viola. 
There  were  parts  of  the  Rubinstein  sonata,  for  instance, 
which  sounded,  and  could  only  sound,  like  the  scuffling 
of  a couple  of  wild  animals.  Of  course  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  ask  Mr.  Balling  to  sit  down  and  play 
the  entire  viola  part  of  “Tristan”  or  “Parsifal”  to 
the  piano  accompaniment  of  Mr.  Carl  Weber,  but  would 
it  be  out  of  the  question  for  Mr.  Large  (who  I under- 
stand is  “running”  the  viola-alta)  to  let  us  hear  how 
it  sounds  in  a trio  and  quartet  ? The  solemnity  of  the 
proceedings  was  lightened  by  the  pleasant  singing  of 
Miss  Large,  to  an  accompaniment,  however,  of  a 
gentleman  who  shall  be  nameless,  that  would  have 
rendered  the  finest  singing  in  the  world  ineffective. 


ON  DEADHEADS  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

“ Love  in  Idleness.”  An  original  comedy  in  three 
acts.  By  Louis  N.  Parker  and  Edward  J.  Good- 
man. Terry’s  Theatre,  21  October,  1896. 

“ His  Little  Dodge.”  A comedy  in  three  acts.  By 
Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.  From  “ Le  Systeme 
Ribadier,”  by  MM.  Georges  Feydeau  and  Maurice 
Hennequin.  Royalty  Theatre,  24  October,  1896. 

“The  Storm.”  A play  in  one  act  and  two  tableaux. 
By  Ian  Robertson.  Royalty  Theatre,  24  October, 
1896. 

WHY  must  a farcical  comedy  always  break  down  in 
the  third  act  ? One  way  of  answering  is  to 
question  the  fact,  citing  “Pink  Dominos”  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a three-act  farcical  comedy  in  which  the  third 
act  was  the  best  of  the  three.  But  what  “ Pink 
Dominos  ” really  proved  was  that  three  acts  of  farce  is 
too  much  for  human  endurance,  no  matter  how  bril- 
liantly it  may  be  kept  going  to  the  end.  The  public  is 
apt  to  believe  that  it  cannot  have  too  much  of  a good 
thing.  I remember  stealing  about  four  dozen  apples 
from  the  orchard  of  a relative  when  I was  a small  boy, 
and  retiring  to  a loft  with  a confederate  to  eat  them. 
But  when  I had  eaten  eighteen  I found,  though  I was 
still  in  robust  health,  that  it  was  better  fun  to  pelt  the 
hens  with  the  remaining  apples  than  to  continue  the 
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banquet.  Many  grown  persons  have  made  cognate 
miscalculations.  I have  known  a man,  during  the 
craze  for  “Nancy  Lee,”  engage  a street  piano  to  play 
it  continuously  for  two  hours.  I have  known  another 
bribe  a hairdresser  to  brush  his  hair  by  machinery  for 
an  unlimited  period.  Both  these  voluptuaries,  of  course, 
discovered  that  the  art  of  torture  is  the  art  of  pro- 
longing, not  agony,  but  ecstasy.  If  we  were  to  repre- 
sent theatrical  sensation  by  graphic  curves  in  the 
manner  of  Jevons,  we  should  find  that  the  more  acute 
the  sensation,  the  more  rapidly  does  its  curve  of 
enjoyment  descend  and  dive  into  the  negative.  This 
is  specially  true  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived 
from  farcical  comedy.  It  is  an  unsympathetic  enjoy- 
ment, and  therefore  an  abuse  of  nature.  The  very 
dullest  drama  in  five  acts  that  ever  attained  for 
half  a moment  to  some  stir  of  feeling,  leaves  the 
spectator,  however  it  may  have  bored  him,  happier  and 
fresher  than  three  acts  of  farcical  comedy  at  which  he 
has  been  worried  into  laughing  incessantly  with  an 
empty  heart.  Mind,  I am  not  moralizing  about  farcical 
comedy  : I am  simply  giving  the  observed  physical 
facts  concerning  it.  In  this  clinical  spirit  I have  over 
and  over  again  warned  the  dramatist  and  the  manager 
not  to  dwell  too  long  on  galvanic  substitutes  for 
genuine  vivacity.  When  the  vogue  of  farcical  comedy 
was  at  its  utmost,  Mr.  Gilbert  applied  its  galvanic 
methods  to  public  life  and  fashion  instead  of  merely  to 
clandestine  sprees  and  adulterous  intrigues.  But  he 
tried  it  cautiously  in  one  act  at  first,  and  never 
ventured  on  more  than  two,  with  lavish  allurements  of 
song,  dance,  and  spectacle  to  give  it  life  and  colour,  in 
spite  of  which  the  two  acts  always  proved  quite  enough. 
The  fact  is,  the  end  of  the  second  act  is  the  point  at 
which  the  spectators  usually  realize  that  the  friendly 
interest  in  the  persons  of  the  drama  which  sustained 
them,  and  gave  generosity  and  humanity  to  their  merri- 
ment during  the  earlier  scenes,  is  entirely  undeserved, 
and  that  the  pretty  husband  and  handsome  wife  are  the 
merest  marionettes  with  witty  dialogue  stuck  into  their 
mouths.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  in  a play 
is  that  the  people  with  whom  the  audience  makes  friends 
at  first  should  disappoint  it  afterwards.  Mr.  Gilbert 
carried  this  disappointment  further  : he  would  put 
forward  a paradox  which  at  first  promised  to  be  one 
of  those  humane  truths  which  so  many  modern  men  of 
fine  spiritual  insight,  from  William  Blake  onward,  have 
worded  so  as  to  flash  out  their  contradiction  of  some 
■weighty  rule  of  our  systematized  morality,  and  would 
then  let  it  slip  through  his  fingers,  leaving  nothing  but 
a mechanical  topsy-turvitude.  Farcical  comedy  com- 
bines the  two  disappointments.  Its  philosophy  is  as 
much  a sham  as  its  humanity. 

“ His  Little  Dodge  ” is  no  exception  to  the  two-act 
rule.  At  the  outset  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys,  suddenly  deve- 
loping a delightful  talent  for  comedy,  succeeds  in  winning 
all  possible  charm  of  expectation  and  indulgent  interest 
for  Lady  Miranda.  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith,  by  a piece 
of  acting  so  masterly  in  its  combination  of  irresistibly 
comic  effect  with  complete  matter-of-courseness  (there 
is  not  the  faintest  touch  of  grotesque  in  his  dress,  face, 
voice,  or  gesture  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other) 
that  I have  seen  nothing  so  artistic  of  its  kind  since 
Jefferson  was  here,  filled  us  with  the  liveliest  curiosity 
about  the  Honourable  Mandeville  Hobb.  Mr.  Fred 
Terry,  as  Sir  Hercules,  was  genial  enough  to  engage 
our  good  will ; and  Mr.  Maltby,  with  his  comic  convic- 
tion, and  his  unfailing  appreciation  of  the  right  dramatic 
point  of  his  part,  made  himself  more  than  welcome. 
For  a moment  we  were  cheated  into  believing  that  we 
had  met  some  real  and  likeable  people ; and  nobody  could 
deny  that  the  play  was  outrageously  funny.  But  our 
disenchantment  was  all  the  more  irritating.  The  moment 
it  became  apparent  that  all  these  interesting  and 
promising  people  were  only  puppets  in  a piece  of 
farcical  clockwork,  the  old  disappointment,  the  old 
worry,  the  old  rather  peevish  impatience  with  the 
remaining  turns  of  the  mechanism  set  in.  A genuine 
dramatic  development,  founded  on  our  interest  in  Lady 
Miranda  as  suggested  to  us  by  Miss  Jeffreys  in  the 
first  act,  would  have  been  followed  with  the  most 
expectant  attention  ; but  hope  changed  to  weary  disgust 
when  her  husband  picked  up  a waistcoat  strap,  and 


accused  her  of  an  intrigue  with  the  gardener,  whose 
waistcoat  was  deficient  in  that  particular. 

In  “ Love  in  Idleness”  there  is  no  such  mistake  as 
this.  Mr.  Parker  knows  only  too  well  the  value  of  an 
affectionate  relation  between  the  audience  and  the 
persons  of  the  drama.  Mortimer  Pendlebury,  the  hero, 
is  a lovable  nincompoop,  who  muddles  the  affairs  of  all 
his  friends,  but  so  endears  himself  to  Providence  by  his 
goodheartedness  that  they  muddle  themselves  right 
again  in  the  most  cheerful  way  imaginable,  and  unite 
him  to  his  long  lost  love,  a nice  old  lady  in  lavender, 
impersonated  by  Miss  Bella  Pateman.  Mr.  Edward 
Terry,  in  a popular  and  not  particularly  trying  part,  hits 
the  character  exactly,  and  plays  not  only  with  comic 
force,  but  with  tact  and  delicacy.  But  the  acting  success 
of  the  play  is  Mr.  de  Lange’s  fire-eating  French 
Colonel,  a perfectly  original,  absolutely  convincing, 
and  extremely  funny  version  of  a part  which,  in  any 
other  hands,  would  have  come  out  the  most  hackneyed 
stuff  in  the  world.  It  is  not  often  that  two  such 
impersonations  as  Pendlebury  and  Gondinot  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  same  theatre  ; and  if  there  is  such  a thing 
still  surviving  in  London  as  an  unprofessional  con- 
noisseur of  acting,  he  will  do  well  to  see  “ Love  in 
Idleness  ” for  their  sakes. 

By  the  way,  I forgot  that  “His  Little  Dodge”  is 
preceded  at  the  Royalty  by  a new  piece  called  “The 
Storm,”  by  Mr.  Ian  Robertson.  It  is  like  an  adapta- 
tion of  a sentimental  Academy  picture. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  been  driven  to  take  the  Royalty  as 
a chapel  of  ease  to  the  St.  James’s  by  “The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda,”  which  is  now  a permanent  institution,  like 
Madame  Tussaud’s.  I saw  it  again  the  other  night ; 
and  after  “ The  Red  Robe  ” I do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  a perfectly  delectable  play.  It  has  gained 
greatly  in  smoothness  and  charm  since  its  first  repre- 
sentation, except  in  the  prologue,  which  is  stagey  and 
overplayed.  Mr.  Alexander  as  Rassendyl  is  as  fresh  as 
paint  : so  is  Mr.  Vernon  as  Sapt.  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving 
now  plays  Hentzau,  and  enjoys  himself  immensely  over 
it,  after  his  manner.  He  is,  perhaps,  our  ablest  ex- 
ponent of  acting  as  an  amusement  for  young  gentle- 
men, as  his  father  is  our  ablest  exponent  of  acting  as  a 
fine  art  and  serious  profession.  Miss  Julia  Neilsonnow 
plays  Flavia,  and  is  a little  less  the  princess  and 
more  the  actress  than  Miss  Millard.  Mr.  Aubrey 
Smith,  as  the  black  Elphberg,  suffices  in  place  of  Mr. 
Waring,  who  was  wasted  on  it  ; but  the  new  Mayor’s 
wife  is  hardly  as  fascinating  as  Miss  Olga  Brandon. 
Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys  has  made  so  brilliant  a success  in 
comedy  at  the  Royalty,  thereby  very  happily  con- 
firming the  opinion  of  her  real  strength  which  I ventured 
upon  when  Mr.  Pinero  miscast  her  in  “ Mrs.  Ebbsmith,” 
that  she  can  afford  to  forgive  me  if  I confess  that  her 
Antoinette  de  Mauban  struck  me  as  being  the  very  worst 
piece  of  acting  an  artist  of  her  ability  could  conceivably 
perpetrate. 

I am  afraid  Mrs.  Kendal’s  opinion,  of  the  Press  will 
not  be  improved  by  the  printing  of  a letter  of  hers 
which  was  obviously  not  intended  for  publication. 
However,  the  blunder  has  incidentally  done  a public 
service  by  making  known  Mrs.  Kendal’s  very  sensible 
opinion  that  critics  should  pay  for  their  seats.  Of  course 
they  should  : the  complimentary  invitation  system  is  pure, 
unmitigated,  indefensible  corruption  and  blackmail,  and 
nothing  else.  But  are  we  alone  to  blame  in  the  matter  ? 
When  the  managers  abolish  fees  they  put  in  their 
programs  a request  that  the  public  will  not  persist  in 
offering  them.  Why  then  do  they  not  only  bribe  me,  but 
force  me  to  accept  the  bribe  ? I must  attend  on  the 
first  night.  If  I try  to  book  a stall  as  a member  of  the 
general  public,  I am  told  that  there  are  none  to  be 
disposed  of,  all  being  reserved  for  invited  guests, 
including  the  press.  If  I declare  my  identity,  I 
am  immediately  accommodated,  but  not  allowed  to 
pay.  From  time  to  time  we  have  virtuous  announce- 
ments from  beginners  that  they  are  going  to  do  away 
with  the  system  and  pay  for  all  their  seats.  That  only 
proves  that  they  are  beginners,  and  are  either  making 
a virtue  of  necessity,  or  else  are  too  inexperienced  to 
know  how  the  invitation  system  works.  The  public  may 
take  it  that  for  the  present  it  is  practically  compulsory. 
All  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  is  at  least  an  improve- 
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ment  on  the  abominable  old  system  of  “orders,”  under 
-which  newspapers  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to 
give  orders  of  admission  to  the  theatres  to  any  one  they 
pleased,  the  recipients  being  mostly  tradesmen  adver- 
tising in  their  papers.  Nowadays,  if  an  editor  wants 
a free  seat,  he  has  to  ask  the  manager  for  it ; and 
some  editors,  I regret  to  say,  still  place  themselves 
under  heavy  obligations  to  managers  in  this  way. 
There  are  many  papers  just  wrorth  a ticket  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  experienced  acting-manager  if  they 
deluge  the  house  with  constant  and  fulsome  praise  ; 
and  this  is  largely  supplied  by  young  men  for 
no  other  consideration  than  the  first  night  stall,  the 
result  being,  of  course,  a mass  of  corrupt  puffery  for 
which  the  complimentary  Press  ticket  is  solely  re- 
sponsible. Need  I add  that  the  personal  position 
of  a critic  ynder  the  system  is  by  no  means  a satis- 
factory one?  Under  some  managements  he  can 
always  feel  secure  of  his  footing  as  at  least  the 
guest  of  a gentleman — though  even  that  is  a false 
position  for  him ; but  he  cannot  confine  himself  to 
theatres  so  managed.  I remember  on  one  occasion, 
at  no  less  a place  than  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  a 
certain  State  official,  well  known  and  respected  as  a 
scholarly  musician  and  writer  on  music,  pitched  into  the 
Opera  in  the  columns  of  this  journal.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  box  of  a 
critic  of  the  first  standing,  representing  a very  eminent 
daily  paper.  Sir  Augustus  Harris  promptly  objected  to 
his  complimentary  box  being  used  to  harbour  audacious 
persons  who  found  fault  with  him.  Of  course  the 
eminent  daily  paper  immediately  bought  its  box  and 
went  over  the  eminent  impresario  like  a steam-roller  ; 
but  the  incident  shows  how  little  a manager  who  is  also 
a man  of  the  world  is  disposed  to  admit  the  independ- 
ence of  the  critic  as  long  as  he  has  to  oblige  him.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  it  is  a “ mutual  convenience  ” ; but,  in 
fact,  it  is  a mutual  inconvenience.  If  the  incident  just 
narrated  had  occurred  at  an  ordinary  theatre,  where  the 
necessary  sort  of  seat  for  a critic  is  not  always  to  be 
-obtained  on  a first  night  for  money,  instead  of  at  the 
Opera,  where  seats  can  practically  always  be  bought, 
the  manager  might  have  seriously  inconvenienced  the 
critic,  especially  as  the  paper  was  a daily  one,  by  boy- 
cotting him. 

Let  me  mention  another  more  recent  and  equally 
■significant  incident.  At  a first  night  last  week  a popular 
young  actor  of  juvenile  parts,  in  a theatre  which  he  has 
'himself  managed,  went  out  between  the  acts  into  the 
hall,  which  was  crowded  with  critics,  and  announced 
in  a loud  voice,  with  indignant  earnestness,  that  he  had 
just  seen  no  less  revolting  a spectacle  than  the  critic  of 
-a  leading  newspaper  walking  into  “the  stalls  of  a 
London  theatre  ” not  in  evening  dress.  He  added 
•many  passionate  expressions  of  his  disgust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company,  at  least  half  a dozen  of  whom, 
including  myself,  wore  simply  the  dress  in  which 
■statesmen  address  public  meetings  and  gentlemen  go  to 
church.  And  yet  I rather  sympathized  with  his  irritation. 
The  theatrical  deadhead  gets  his  ticket  on  the  implied 
■condition  that  he  “ dresses  the  house.”  If  he  comes  in 
morning  dress,  or  allows  the  ladies  who  accompany 
him  to  look  dowdy,  he  is  struck  off  the  free-list. 
To  this  actor-manager  we  critics  were  not  his 
fellow-guests,  but  simply  deadheads  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  “dress  the  house”  and  write  puffs. 
What  else  do  we  get  our  free  tickets  for  ? Frankly,  I 
don’t  know.  If  a critic  is  an  honest  critic,  he  will  write 
the  same  notice  from  a purchased  seat  as  from  a pre- 
sented one.  He  is  not  free  to  stay  away  if  he  is  not 
invited  : a newspaper  must  notice  a new  play,  just  as 
much  as  it  must  notice  an  election.  He  keeps  money 
out  of  the  house  by  occupying  a seat  that  would  other- 
wise be  sold  to  the  public  : therefore  he  costs  the 
management  half  a guinea.  As  I have  said,  he  cannot 
fielp  himself ; but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact,  or  make 
it  less  mischievous.  Mrs.  Kendal,  who  thinks  we 
should  pay  for  our  tickets,  is  quite  right ; the  im- 
petuous ex-manager  who  thinks  we  should  dress  re- 
splendency in  return  for  our  free  tickets  is  quite 
right ; and  we  are  absolutely  and  defencelessly  in  the 
wrong. 

As  to  the  remedy,  I shall  deal  with  that  another  time. 

G.  B.  S. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

TN  the  “House”  the  tone  continues  to  be  rather 
gloomy,  although  no  definite  reason  can  be  given 
for  the  lack  of  confidence  which  persistently  depresses 
quotations  in  the  Mining  department.  We  believe, 
however,  that  very  shortly  a more  cheerful  tone  will 
prevail  ; for  the  process  of  liquidation  has  now  been 
practically  completed,  money  is  not  likely  to  become 
dearer,  the  political  outlook  is  becoming  more  settled, 
and  everywhere  trade  is  expanding. 

Consols  have  improved  to  a slight  extent,  and  other 
first-class  stocks  have  advanced  in  sympathy.  Prices 
are  not  likely,  we  think,  to  advance  still  further. 
Home  Rails  have  moved  upward,  the  so-called 
“ Heavies  ” being  especially  in  evidence — a fact  which 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  narrowness  of  the  market 
for  these  stocks.  North-Eastern  Consols,  or  “ Berwicks,” 
as  they  are  termed,  have  been  in  the  van  of  the  move- 
ment. No  fresh  development  of  importance  has  taken 
place  in  the  Southern  issues,  but  Brighton  “A” 
remain  rather  dull.  The  Scotch  stocks,  as  we  antici- 
pated last  week,  have  risen  in  price.  Metropolitan 
Districts  have  declined,  and  will  probably  recede  before 
long  to  a point  more  in  accord  with  their  very  small 
intrinsic  merits.  Our  advice  to  bona  fide  holders,  viz. 
clear  out  while  there  is  yet  time,  remains  in  force  ; but 
those  who  took  early  advantage  of  it  have  most  grounds 
for  congratulation.  There  has  been  a speculative  spurt 
in  Caledonian  Deferred,  which  we  recommended  last 
week. 

Italian  Rentes,  it  may  be  noted,  have  improved,  pro- 
bably because  it  is  thought  that  the  country  may  break 
free  from  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  would  mean 
restored  friendship  with  France,  the  most  important 
commercial  relation  of  Italy,  and  also,  in  consequence, 
a reduction  in  the  War  Budget  by  which  the  country  is 
being  ground  to  pieces.  Spanish  Fours  have  been 
upheld,  thanks  to  the  over-sold  state  of  the  account,  of 
which  the  French  financiers  in  touch  with  Madrid  have 
taken  the  utmost  advantage.  But  the  day  of  reckoning 
has  to  come,  although  it  may  be  delayed.  Spanish 
bonds  remind  us  of  Calverley’s  parroquet,  “ who’d  look 
inimitable  stuffed,  and  knows  it  ; but  he  will  not  die.” 
South  American  securities  have  had  a firm  market. 

The  “ Yankee”  railway  market  is  distinctly  “tricky  ” 
at  present,  nor  is  it  at  all  easy  to  see  how  prices  will 
jump  in  the  near  future.  In  the  United  States  nearly 
all  is  still  swayed  by  politics,  for  financial  considerations 
do  not  for  the  moment  exercise  much  influence.  After 
displaying  much  strength  quotations  are  now  in- 
clined to  be  somewhat  easier,  owing  partly  to  a 
reaction  in  the  wheat  market,  and  to  a belief  that  Mr. 
Bryan’s  prospects  have  improved.  Our  belief  in  the 
success  of  his  opponent,  Mr.  McKinley,  is  unchanged  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  this  does  not  induce  us  to  take 
an  absolutely  optimistic  view  of  the  situation.  In 
speculative  descriptions  Louisvilles  are  probably  best 
worth  attention.  The  Company’s  position,  as  disclosed 
by  the  report,  appears  to  be  sound,  and  the  traffic  of 
the  system  promises  to  expand  steadily.  Denver  Pre- 
ferred are  also  worth  attention.  In  Canadian  rail- 
way securities  there  has  been  little  doing,  and  the 
market  has  remained  featureless.  The  President  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  Sir  W.  Van  Horne,  who  has 
just  returned  to  the  East  from  his  annual  tour  over 
the  system,  takes  a favourable  view  of  the  Company’s 
prospects.  He  is,  perhaps,  inclined  to  be  unduly 
optimistic,  as  was  exemplified  some  time  ago,  when 
5 per  cent,  dividends  were  spoken  of  as  if  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  speak  of  the  Mining  market 
except  in  general  terms.  The  chief  feature  has  been 
the  weakness  of  Rand  Deep  Level  shares.  Westralian 
shares,  after  some  fluctuation,  close  with  a firmer  ap- 
pearance. We  look  for  better  prices  in  this  depart- 
ment. A number  of  new  ventures  are  on  the  stocks, 
and  some  of  them  appear  from  what  we  hear  to  have  good 
prospects.  No  special  feature  is  to  be  noted  elsewhere. 
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NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

LONDON  WOOLLEN  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  London  Woollen  Company,  Limited,  appears  to 
be  a sound  Home  industrial  undertaking.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  business  and  the  assets  which  the  Com- 
pany has  been  formed  to  acquire  can  best  be  discovered 
from  a perusal  of  the  prospectus  ; but  we  may  point  out 
that  the  reports  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  Especially 
is  it  to  be  noted  that  the  bad  debts  have  been 
extremely  small,  and  that  the  net  profits  are  now  upon 
a larger  scale  than  ever  before.  The  composition  of 
the  Board  is  good,  the  chairman  designate  being  Mr. 
D.  H.  Evans,  of  D.  H.  Evans  & Co.,  Limited,  whose 
shares  are  not  easily  obtainable  at  a premium  of  125 
per  cent. 

SAVAGE’S  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  is  being  brought  out  under  good 
auspices.  Here,  too,  we  find  a good  Board  and  a 
satisfactory  record  of  net  profits,  coupled  with  a very 
low  ratio  of  bad  debts.  The  profits,  if  maintained, 
and  they  have  been  for  some  time  on  the  up  grade, 
should  provide  a very  substantial  yield — 8 per  cent,  or 
10  per  cent.— on  the  Ordinary  shares. 

THE  BRITISH  “ PATTISON  ” HYGIENIC  SADDLE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  asks  the  public  for  ^100,000  for 
working  capital.  The  directorate  is  good,  the  patent 
is  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  whose  authority 
on  such  a matter  is  almost  beyond  dispute,  and  already 
the  Company  seems  to  be  assured  of  a vast  amount 
of  support  from  the  leading  cycle  companies,  & c. 
Medical  authorities  speak  highly  of  the  saddle  which 
the  Company  has  been  formed  to  exploit.  The  prospects 
of  this  undertaking  are  promising. 

INSURANCES  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

It  is  a foolish  waste  of  power  to  break  a butterfly  on 
the  wheel,  and  therefore  we  do  not  intend  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  Insurances  Corporation,  Limited.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  novel  in  the  prospectus,  not  even 
its  assurance,  and  we  note  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  have  nothing  particular  to  do  with  insurances, 
or,  so  far  as  can  be  discerned,  do  they  possess  any 
special  knowledge  of  this  very  intricate  subject. 

The  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  of 
Page  & Overton’s  Brewery,  Limited,  should  find  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  investor.  Messrs.  Mason  & Son, 
the  well-known  valuers,  have  made  a report  upon  the 
value  of  the  property,  and  the  profits  show  a substantial 
balance  over  and  above  the  Debenture  and  Preference 
interest.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  for  some  time  past  the 
profits  have  been  in  the  ascendent,  and  that  the  new 
capital  now  created  is  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
additional  properties. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ DAILY  NEWS  ” ECONOMICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  29  October , i8q6. 

SIR, — It  is  not  often  that  the  “Daily  News”  fails  to  say 
the  foolish  thing.  Of  late  it  has  been  specially  pro- 
lific, the  occasion  being  the  prevalent  topic  of  German 
competition.  Having  distinguished  itself  in  a number  of 
peculiarly  inept  special  articles,  it  breaks  out  this  week 
into  a leader  on  the  same  subject.  In  this  outpouring 
of  editorial  wisdom  dishonesty  struggles  hard  with 
imbecility  for  prominence.  It  professes  to  give  a bird’s- 
eye  view  of  “Comparative  Trade  Statistics,”  Sir  Robert 
Giffen’s  latest  essay  in  optimism.  Quoting  one  or  two 
general  figures,  the  “ Daily  News  ” tries  to  show  that 
there  has  been  no  marked  increase  in  German  imports 
to  this  country,  or  decrease  in  English  exports  to 
Germany,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Had  the 
“Daily  News”  given  its  readers  a fair  resume  of  this 
Blue  Book,  it  would  have  pointed  out  that  England’s 
exports  (to  the  world  market  in  general,  and  not  merely 
to  Germany)  had  fallen  off  very  considerably  in  respect 


of  most  manufactures,  and  that  the  total  export  figures 
had  only  been  maintained  at  something  like  a level  by 
huge  increases  in  our  exports  of  coal  and  other  raw 
materials  ; exports  which  imply  a permanent  drain  on 
the  country’s  wealth-store,  and  which  are  paid  for  by 
foreign  food-stuffs  and  manufactures,  perennial  in  their 
nature  ; exports  also  which  went  to  the  manufacture  of 
foreign  goods,  whose  presence  in  the  market  ousted 
English  wares.  It  might  likewise  have  pointed  out 
that  whereas  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Great 
Britain  only  grew  from  1,228-6  million  lbs.  in  the  period 
187 1—75  to  1,579-4  million  lbs.  in  the  period  1891-95, 
the  consumption  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  grew  from 
856-6  million  lbs.  to  1,906  million  lbs.  in  the  same 
periods,  and  in  the  United  States  from  524-7  to 
1,261-4  million1  lbs.  Again,  it  might  have  pointed  out 
that  the  average  annual  quantity  of  pig-iron  produced 
per  head  of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  0-20 
ton  in  the  period  1870-74  and  0-19  ton  in  the  period 
1890-94,  while  in  the  same  periods  the  production  per 
head  in  Germany  rose  from  0-04  to  o-io  ton.  Truly 
the  “Daily  News”  has  not  improved  its  reputation 
for  either  perspicacity  or  honest  controversy  in  its 
prolonged  attempts  to  discredit  the  author  of  “Made 
in  Germany.” — Vours  truly, 

Fairplay. 

BEETROOT  AND  BOUNTIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  29  October,  1896. 

Sir, — As  you  have  paid  me  the  compliment  of  publish- 
ing two  letters  on  the  above  subject,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  I have  read  with  very  great  interest  your  leading 
article  in  your  issue  of  17  October,  entitled  “ Beetroot, 
Bounties,  and  the  British  Farmer.”  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  produce  a single 
ounce  of  sugar,  it  is  clear  that  many  years  must  elapse 
before  the  Mother  Country  can  grow  sufficient  to  meet 
her  own  requirements. 

Your  proposal  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  grow 
its  own  beetroot  sugar,  which  means  that  an  import 
duty  must  be  levied  on  all  foreign  beetroot  sugar,  is  in 
no  way  opposed  to  my  suggestion  in  your  issue  of 
26  September. 

I notice  that  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Lee  has  raised  the 
question  whether  2,000,000  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
growing  beet  could  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  this  large  area 
would  be  sufficient,  for  I see  that  last  year  the  total 
amount  of  refined  and  unrefined  beet  sugar  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  was  23,301,227  cwt.  If  the 
quantity  of  sugar  per  acre  obtained  in  Germany  be 
taken  as  a criterion  of  what  we  should  get  in  England — 
viz.,  27  cwt.  per  acre — we  should  require  on  a four-year 
rotation  no  less  than  over  3,000,000  acres.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  cane  sugar  growers  in  our  Colonies 
should  in  no  way  view  with  alarm  yo,ur  proposal  to  tax 
foreign  beetroot  sugar ; for  as  the  amount  of  cane 
sugar  imported  from  our  possessions  in  1895  was  only 
9 per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  sugars  imported,  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that,  if  your  proposal  can  be  carried 
out,  both  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies  would 
be  enormously  benefited. — Yours  faithfully, 

Du  Roy  je  le  tiens. 

GERMANY’S  TREACHERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rugby,  29  October,  1896. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  interest  your  article  on  the 
Navy.  It  is  sorely  needed.  I am  one  of  those  whose 
faith  in  the  Government  was  much  shaken  by  Mr. 
Goschen’s  half-measures ; and  if  the  same  thing  is 
repeated,  I shall  give  my  vote  and  work  with  all  my 
power  for  any  person  at  the  next  election  who  will 
pledge  himself  to  support  a strong  naval  policy.  But 
we  have  yet  four  months,  and  something  may  be  done. 
Why  cannot  the  Navy  League  organize  meetings  in  the 
provinces  ? It  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Goschen  is  not  now 
prepared  to  give  us  a proper  navy  ; but  with  pressure 
he  may  be  induced  to  give  it. 

You  say  that  even  a small  increase  to  the  power  of 
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France  and  Russia  would  turn  the  scale  against  us. 
Now,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  if  we  were  embroiled 
with  these  two  Powers  we  should  have  Germany  on  our 
flank.  Personally  I have  for  years  been  convinced  of 
the  essential  treachery  of  modern  German  methods — it 
has  been  made  clear  to  all  by  her  actions  during  the  last 
twelvemonth  ; and  if  any  evidence  were  needed  to  con- 
firm it,  Prince  Bismarck’s  “revelations”  give  that 
evidence.  In  fact,  Germany  will  sell  herself  for  a price; 
and  that  price  she  hopes  to  get  out  of  our  pocket. 

Yours  faithfully,  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

• 

THE  CELTIC  CHURCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Aberdeen,  6 October,  1896. 

Sir, — It  is  more  than  unkind  to  disown  one’s  parents, 
•although  one’s  brothers  and  sisters  turn  out  ill.  Yet 
3'our  reviewer  of  Canon  Bright’s  “ Roman  See  in  the 
Early  Church,  and  other  Studies,”  repudiates  the 
obligations  of  England  to  St.  Kentigern,  the  Apostle  of 
'Cumbria,  and  to  the  Northumbrian  missionaries  from 
Iona,  because  forsooth  the  Scottish  Church  became 
corrupt  seven  centuries  later.  Does  England  repudiate 
her  obligations  to  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  because  the  Roman  Church  became  corrupt 
in  the  Middle  Ages  ? Had  your  reviewer  read  history, 
he  would  not  have  suggested  that  Celtic  Christianity,  as 
represented  by  the  Culdees,  survived  Queen  Margaret 
and  her  sons.  The  Calvinism  of  Knox  was  no  more 
the  natural  fruit  of  the  Celtic  Church  than  English 
Independency  was  of  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine. — 
Yours  faithfully,  Patrick  Cooper. 

[The  objections  here  raised  arise  from  a very  simple 
fact : the  objector  has  not  read  Canon  Bright,  who  has 
soberly  proved  what  the  review  merely  suggests,  that 
■“  Scottish  imagination  has  run  wild  about  the  Culdees,” 
who  have  “been  idealized  by  ill-informed  controver- 
sialists. They  did  nothing,  in  their  whole  existence, 
for  sacred  learning ; their  corporate  tone  became 
secularized,  and  they  drew  on  themselves,  by  their  own 
conduct,  discouragement  and  ultimate  suppression.” 
Their  failure  was  contrasted  with  the  success  of  the 
“Anglicizing  methods,”  not  because  these  were  con- 
temporary, but  because  the  two  pictures  should  now  be 
looked  at  together,  if  our  imaginations  are  nimble 
■enough  for  so  simple  a work. — The  Reviewer.] 

A 'POLITE  LETTER-WRITER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  September,  1896. 

Sir, — I beg  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  forward- 
ing to  me  from  your  office  a copy  of  your  issue  of  the 
12th  inst.,  an  act  for  which  I should  be  grateful  but  for 
the  grossly  insulting  terms  of  your  review,  which  you 
can  hardly  have  read,  or  you  would  not  think  it  decent 
to  inform  a man  that  you  have  published  to  the  world 
that  his  book  is  “miserable  twaddle,”  “an  insult  to 
literature,”  a nauseous  and  despicable  “compound  of 
unctuous,  sectariant  cant,”  &c.,  &c.  Need  I go  farther  ? 
or  can  even  a Saturday  Reviewer  pick  out  more  dis- 
gusting language  from  the  gutter  ? Yet  this  is  pub- 
lished as  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  in  fact  malice,  but  I 
will  gladly  overlook  it  if  you  will  publish  in  full  this 
letter  of  protest  against  your  reviewer’s  conduct. 

Over  twenty  years  ago  I brought  an  action  against 
your  paper  for  not  nearly  so  libellous  an  article  on  an 
•earlier  book  of  mine  ; because  I thought  it  was  from  the 
pen  of  a malicious  member  of  my  own  circuit  ; but  the 
late  Dr.  Finlaison  (who  was  also  aggrieved  by  it)  having 
published  the  fact  that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  that 
Intolerant  man,  the  late  Professor  E.  A.  Freeman — in 
the  days  when  Freeman  buttered  Stubbs,  and  Stubbs 
returned  the  compliment — each  of  them  damning  the 
books  of  all  beside — and  this  same  review  bringing 
me  many  handsome  acknowledgments  of  the  value  of 
my  Saturday-Review-damned-book,  I acted  under  the 
advice  of  my  counsel,  and  dear  old  friend,  Ser- 
jeant Parry,  and  did  not  proceed  with  my  action. 
And  I would  the  more  gladly  do  this  now  because  I am 
actually  indebted  to  your  Reviewer,  who,  when  he  con- 


descends to  rise  above  his  slough  of  despond  (see 
Bunyan’s  beautiful  Protestant  imagery),  can  apparently 
see  some  inches  beyond  his  nose ; and  he  has  given  me 
credit  for  having  discovered  that  Alice,  daughter  of 
Edward  Griffin,  of  Braybrook  and  Berkswell,  was 
“probably”  the  poet’s  grandmother,  and  this  is  the 
main  contention  of  my  book.  He  has  also  practically 
admitted  that  I have  dispersed  the  figments  of  Halli- 
well  Phillipps  and  others  who  have  written  upon  the 
poet’s  origin,  for  he  admits  “there  in  no  proof  at  all  of 
the  identity  of  Shakspere’s  father  with  any  John  Shak- 
spere,  of  whose  career  particulars  have  survived.”  If 
my  book  proves  this,  I have  made  very  considerable 
progress  in  my  undertaking,  and  no  one  who  is  not  out 
of  his  mind  can  regard  this  discovery  as  “unctuous 
cant  ” or  despicable.  It  was  a small  thing,  but  pray 
allow  me  to  say  that  I disproved  the  connexion  of  the 
poet’s  father  with  “trade”  only  to  disconnect  him 
with  the  fables  of  Halliwell  & Co.  I see  nothing 
despicable  in  trade,  though  some  of  the  idiot  reviewers 
are  howling  at  me  on  this  account. 

I am  afraid  that  the  bloom  of  the  schoolboy  is  not 
yet  off  the  cheeks  of  your  cheeky  Reviewer  ; but  do  tell 
him  there  is  no  shame  in  using  the  abbreviated  “tempe” 
for  “ tempore,”  and  hint  to  the  youth  that  I have  pro- 
bably forgotten  a great  deal  more  Latin  than  he  ever 
knew. 

I would  refer  your  Reviewer  for  a full  answer  to  his 
review  to  letters  I have  just  published  in  the  “ Literary 
World”  and  one  recently  in  the  “Athenaeum.”  Were 
he  to  read  them  he  might  feel  more  humble. — Yours 
truly,  John  Pym  Yeatman. 

A NEW  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

29  September,  1896. 

Sir, — In  the  review  of  this  work,  in  your  issue  of 
26  September,  your  reviewer’s  statement  that  “the 
whole  thesis  rests  upon  a basis  which  is  philosophically 
untenable  ” appears  to  me  to  be  made  more  with  refer- 
ence to  a basis  of  his  own  construction  than  with 
reference  to  anything  to  be  found  in  my  book.  He  says  : 
“ God  must  be  evident  in  the  first  act,  and  not  the 
fourth,  of  creation’s  drama.  ...  If  He  is  not  found  in 
simple  apprehension,  in  the  dance  of  cosmic  dust  . . . 
we  shall  only  mystify  ourselves  if  we  profess  to  find 
Him  in  a law  of  sympathetic  relationship.”  Presumably 
in  these  words  he  is  criticizing  my  views.  But  my  views 
are  that  God  is  evident  everywhere,  and  your  reviewer 
appears  to  see  no  distinction  between  what  God  is 
evident  in  and  what  He  is  evidenced  by.  The  suburban 
citizen  (for  whom  he  supposes  I write)  may  find  God  in 
the  rustle  of  the  elm  trees  and  in  the  stars  ; but  when 
called  upon  to  give  his  reason  for  his  belief — for  the 
“how”  and  not  the  fact— he  may  find  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  objective  facts  leads  him  only  to  a 
problem  insoluble  by  scientific  methods.  I do  not  say 
that  God  is  not  found  “ in  the  dance  of  cosmic  dust  ” ; 
what  I do  say  is  that  the  consideration  of  such  matters 
forces  a problem  upon  us  which  is  philosophical  and  not 
interpretative  in  its  nature.  The  suburban  citizen  may, 
however,  say  that  God  is  evident  in  the  trees  and  stars 
because  in  the  relations  of  these  things  to  him  there  are 
characteristics  present  which  are  evidences  of  a sym- 
pathy in  Nature  answering  to  the  sympathy  that  goes 
out  from  himself  towards  Nature.  Your  reviewer 
requires  evidence  of  a creative  rather  than  of  an  im- 
manent God  ; but  it  is  the  immanence  of  God  rather 
than  His  creative  power  to  which  the  universe,  con- 
sidered as  an  evolutionary  process,  bears  testimony. — 

I am,  &c.  J.  Morris. 

BOILED  CASH 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review.. 

Devizes,  29  September,  1896. 

Sir, — Every  one  has  heard  of  the  marvellous  skill 
shown  by  Chinese  experts  in  detecting  false  or  light 
coin.  A bank  shroff  passing  dollars  in  a continuous 
stream  over  his  middle  finger,  and  tossing  aside,  with 
unerring  accuracy,  all  that  are  a shade  under  weight,  is 
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one  of  the  sights  of  the  East.  But  no  one  has,  I 
believe,  mentioned  “boiling”  as  a test  of  value.  It  is 
a fact,  nevertheless,  that  the  Chinese  boil  cash. 

The  variation  in  value  between  Chinese  copper 
coinage  and  silver  has  been  the  subject,  lately,  of  some 
comment  ; and  the  human  tendency  to  quarrel  about 
anything — especially  money — has  been  shown  in  dis- 
puting whether  copper  had  gone  up  or  silver  down  ; 
just  as  “those  who  know  and  those  who  don’t”  (to 
quote  the  late  Colonel  Chesney)  still  dispute  about 
silver  and  gold.  So  that  the  general  reader  has  an 
inkling  what  cash  are.  Still  it  may  be  as  well  to 
premise  that  a tsien , as  the  Chinese  call  it,  is — or 
should  be — a bronze  coin  about  the  size  of  a shilling, 
with  a square  hole  in  the  middle  for  purposes  of  string- 
ing. They  are  strung,  commonly,  in  hundreds — that  is 
to  say,  between  each  hundred  there  is  a knot  ; and 
another  oft-described  “sight”  is  to  see  a servant 
marketing  with  sundry  strings  across  his  shoulder  : 
from  all  of  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  cash  are  the 
current  money  in  China  and  adjacent  countries  over 
which  her  influence  extends. 

There  are  advantages  about  this  as  well  as  dis- 
advantages. An  actual  coin  is  preferable,  for  instance, 
to  a paper  of  pins,  which  is  the  common  substitute,  here, 
for  a coin  of  higher  value.  The  disadvantage  is  in 
point  of  portability.  Mr.  Carles  has  told  us  how  he 
had  to  hire  a special  pony  on  one  of  his  Corean  excur- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  cash  ; and  how  he 
met  two  ponies,  laden  with  24,000  cash  (equal  $30, 
about £3),  going  up  to  pay  the  workmen  at  a certain 
mine.  That  is  bad  enough  ; but  when  it  comes  to 
sending  cash  up-country  to  buy  tea,  in  China,  it  gets 
worse.  The  thousands  then  become  millions  ; and 
it  is  now  that  the  boiling  comes  in.  For,  though 
10  cash  are  supposed  to  make  one  candareen, 
10  candareens  one  mace,  and  10  mace  to  equal 
1 tael,  in  the  sweet  simplicity  of  a decimal  system 
invented  before  our  ancestors  knew  what  decern  meant, 
the  presumption — as  in  many  other  cases,  from  the 
maxims  of  Confucius  and  others  downward — differs 
widely  from  fact.  In  the  case  of  cash  this  tendency  to 
unreality  has  found  expression  in  the  substitution  of 
emblems  manufactured  variously  out  of  iron  or  sand 
and  gluten  for  real  bronze  coin.  A certain  number  of 
these  spurious  coins  are  always  present  ; and  now  we 
reach  the  boiling  point.  As  it  is  impossible  to  examine 
every  cash  in  a million,  the  shroff  boils  a few  thousand. 
Sand,  gluten,  and  other  such  elements  of  fiction  being 
thus  eliminated,  the  residue  is  weighed  ; and  he  arrives 
at  a rough  estimate  how  many  of  the  cash  that  are 
being  accumulated  really  represent  a tael. 

An  anecdote  may  illustrate  more  forcibly  than  much 
description  the  vagaries  of  which  cash  are  susceptible 
in  experienced  hands.  Travelling  up  the  Yangtze  were 
two  Chinese  gentlemen.  When  the  boat  stopped  at  a 
certain  town,  one  of  these  asked  the  other  (who  was 
going  ashore)  to  bring  him  back  some  tobacco,  the 
price  of  which  was  65  cash.  The  commission  was 
accepted  ; time  passed  ; and  the  ambassador  returned — 
full  of  regret  that  he  had  been  unable  to  execute  the 
commission,  as  the  price  proved  to  be  70  cash  ; and, 
as  his  friend  had  only  entrusted  him  with  sixty-five,  he 
had  not  ventured,  &c.,  and  had  brought  them  back. 
The  excuse  was  accepted  with  fitting  courtesy — apolo- 
gies for  trouble,  bows,  regrets,  and  all  the  suave  re- 
quirements of  Chinese  etiquette — till  No.  i’s  back  was 
turned,  when  No.  2 gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  language 
invented  for  the  relief  of  pent  up  volcanoes.  Sixty-five 
cash  was,  he  explained  to  the  bystanders,  the  genuine 
price.  The  fact  was  that  No.  1 had  wanted  to  make  a 
cash  or  two  out  of  the  transaction  ; and,  finding  he 
could  not  do  this  out  of  the  purchase,  had  exchanged 
No.  2’s  good  cash  for  inferior,  and  pocketed  the  differ- 
ence ! One  has  to  get  up  rather  early  in  the  morning 
to  deal  with  a people  to  whom  such  transactions  occur. 

As  it  would  be  a pity  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
contributing  a faggot  to  the  bimetallic  fire,  I venture 
to  suggest,  respecting  divergence  in  value,  that  cash 
have  gone  up  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  scarce. 
In  asking,  lately,  for  a supply  of  dollars  and  subsidiary 
coin  the  Governor  of  Northern  Manchuria  does  not 
say  silver  is  superabundant,  but  complains  of  “an 
extraordinary  scarcity  of  copper  cash,  in  consequence 
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of  which  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  have 
risen  very  considerably,  to  the  great  distress  of 
the  troops  and  of  the  common  inhabitants  of  the 
region.”  If  one  were  asked  how  the  scarcity  arose, 
one  might  suggest  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
supply  from  the  Yunnan  mines — whence  a great  part  of 
the  copper  used  for  coinage  previously  came — was  cut 
off  during  the  Mahommedan  rebellion.  In  the  second, 
cash  used  to  be  surreptitiously  exported,  at  times, 
when  copper  was  dear  ; so  that  the  candle  was  being 
burnt  at  both  ends.  The  supply  is  gradually  reviving, 
and  the  export  has,  I believe,  ceased  ; but  the  evil 
that  men  do  lives  after  them,  as  witness  Sauerbeck’s 
tables,  which  continue  to  fall,  notwithstanding  the 
increasing  production  of  gold. — Yours  truly, 

Tzeling. 


LICENSED  VIVISECTION  IN  1895. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

75  Clovelly  Mansions,  Gray’s  Inn  Road, 
4 October,  1896. 

Sir, — The  official  annals  of  vivisection  for  the  year 
1895,  just  issued,  show  that  nearly  5,000  experiments 
were  performed  upon  living  animals  in  England  and 
Scotland  by  persons  holding  licences  under  Act  of 
Parliament.  Dr.  Poore’s  report  contains  no  evidences 
of  improvement ; it  tells  ‘ ‘ the  old  story  ” in  more  senses 
than  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  experiments 
has  increased,  as  has  been  the  case  annually  (excepting 
in  1894)  since  1889  ; in  the  second,  the  report,  with  the 
simple  alteration  of  figures,  is  couched  in  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms  as  last  year.  The  latter  fact  in 
itself  goes  a long  way  to  show  plainly  what  a per- 
functory thing  is  the  inspection,  so  called,  of  the 
vivisector’s  work  and  his  laboratory,  as  at  present 
carried  out.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  outside  the  mark  to 
say  that  vivisection  is  virtually  unrestricted  in  England. 
Nor  is  this  opinion  one  solely  held  by  anti-vivisection- 
ists,  for  no  less  an  authority  than  the  “ British  Medical 
Journal,”  which  is  a keen  advocate  of  vivisection, 
admits,  in  a leading  article  dealing  with  Dr.  Poore’s 
report,  that  he  “ shows  that  the  Act  under  which  the 
return  is  made  does  not,  perhaps,  check:  scientific 
investigation  so  much  as  might  be  feared.”  Speaking 
of  certificate  A,  which  permits  of  the  testing  of  anti- 
toxins as  to  efficacy  and  potency,  in  regard  to  which 
certificates  the  Home  Secretary  has  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  issue  them  without  limit  as  to  number,  and 
with  a time  limitation  longer  than  that  usually  accorded, 
the  “ British  Medical  Journal”  says  : “ This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Home  Office  has  been  fully  appreciated 
by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  preparations  of  anti- 
toxins for  preventive  and  curative  purposes.” 

Such  an  Act  as  this  disfigures  the  Statute-book, 
and  is  a grave  moral  blot  on  the  nation..  It  is  in 
reality  a compromise  made  in  the  'hope  of  satisfying 
two  opposing  parties.  It  does  not  please  the  humani- 
tarians and  zoophilists,  yet  it  seems  to  satisfy  the 
physiologist ; but,  whatsoever  it  may  or  may  not  be  in 
that  respect,  it  certainly  leaves  out  the  animals’  interests, 
and  they  are  practically  worse  off  than  before  there 
was  legislation  on  the  subject.  In  a carefully  pre- 
pared paper  on  “The  Increase  of  Vivisection,”  pub- 
lished in  1891,  Mr.  Ernest  Bell  strongly  emphasized 
the  fact  that  vivisection  is  not  an  occasional  practice 
resorted  to  only  in  special  cases  to  settle  some  dis- 
puted points  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  an  organized  and 
systematized  method— a method  which  the  Royal  Com- 
mission pronounced  as  “from  its, very  nature  liable  to 
great  abuse,”  and  so  long  as  this  method  is  sanctioned 
at  all,  it  will  have  a constant  tendency  to  increase,  as 
Professor  Lankester  said,  “in  something  like  geo- 
metrical ratio.”  It  is,  therefore,  abundantly  clear  that 
restriction  in  vivisection  is  a failure,  though  we  still 
think  that  great  improvement  is  possible  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  experimenter’s  animal  “material”; 
but,  as  anti-vivisectionists,  we  advocate  the  total  pro- 
hibition of  vivisection,  and  we  can  assure  all  whom  ft 
may  concern  that  our  agitation  will  never  cease  until 
that  humanitarian  desideratum  is  accomplished  by  the 
law. — I am,  faithfully  yours,  Joseph  Collinson.. 
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REVIEWS. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  VIGNETTES. 

“ Eighteenth-Century  Vignettes.”  By  Austin  Dobson. 
London  : Chatto  & Windus.  1896. 

A THIRD  series  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  “Eighteenth- 
Century  Vignettes”  is  very  welcome.  We  hope 
he  may  live  to  complete  a baker’s  dozen  of  them,  and 
that  in  his  ripe  old  age  he  may  throw  them  all  together, 
rearrange  the  studies  in  chronological  order,  and  so 
raise  a durable  monument  to  his  knowledge,  taste,  and 
industry.  It  is  verse,  of  course,  that  we  desire  from 
the  most  elegant  and  most  epigrammatic  of  our  living 
poets.  But  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  very  obstinate  in 
withholding  his  poetry  from  us,  and,  if  he  will  not 
rhyme,  the  next  best  thing  is  that  he  should  fashion  in 
prose  for  us  these  delicate  vignettes  of  social  and  literary 
life  in  the  century  which  he  knows  so  well  and  appre- 
ciates so  perfectly.  We  must  not  quite  say  that  he  will 
not  rhyme,  for  the  preface  to  the  present  volume  is  a 
copy  of  octosyllabics  that  Gay  or  Parnell  might  have 
been  very  glad  to  sign.  In  these  he  lets  us  into  the 
open  secret  of  his  method  of  critical  composition.  But 
his  confession  is  too  airy  and  too  modest,  and  it  would 
fare  ill  with  most  writers  if  they  tried  to  cook  the  dish 
by  the  help  of  this  melodious  recipe. 

Every  one  admits  the  skill  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  a 
skill  which  has  grown  with  practice  into  something 
like  legerdemain.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  analyse 
his  method.  He  is  a practitioner  of  the  mosaic  style, 
and  the  success  of  his  “Vignettes”  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  a kind  of  fortunate  flair  that  has  grown  ex- 
pert from  constant  application  to  limited  areas.  He 
takes,  so  it  appears  to  us,  some  single  book,  generally 
of  an  isolated  species — a book  which  from  lapse  of 
time  has  become  a dead  thing  to  the  modern  reader. 
Such  is  “Polly  Honeycombe  ” or  Gent’s  “Memoirs,” 
“ Puckle’s  Club,”  or  Grosley’s  “Londres.”  The  ordinary 
student,  who  comes  across  the  old  text  of  such  a book 
as  this,  can  make  very  little  of  it.  He  fails  to  com- 
prehend the  allusions  ; he  is  ignorant  of  contemporary 
events  ; he  lacks,  in  short,  the  necessary  atmosphere 
for  enjoyment.  But  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  breathes  that 
atmosphere  ; he  is  as  much  at  home  in  it  as  a fish  is  in 
the  sea.  Therefore,  what  he  practically  does  is  to  anno- 
tate the  subject  throughout,  so  as  to  make  its  obscurest 
parts  luminously  intelligible  to  the  everyday  reader. 
But  all  this  is  done  in  such  an  unobtrusive  way  that  the 
nineteenth-century  man  does  not  perceive  that  he  is 
receiving  instruction.  Thus,  Grosley  says  that  he  saw  a 
picture  by  Reynolds  of  a lady  sacrificing  to  the  Graces. 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  knows  who  the  lady  wras,  and  tells 
us  all  about  her  (p.  70).  Grosley  says  that  he  saw 
Foote  at  the  Haymarket.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson, 
exactly  as  though  he  had  been  present  in  the  theatre, 
remarks,  quite  gently,  “ Excuse  me,  but  it  was  not 
‘Fout,’asyou  call  him,  but  G.  A.  Stevens,  who  was 
giving  his  famous  ‘ Lecture  on  Heads,’  in  Foote’s 
house  ” (p.  66).  Grosley  mentions  a member  of 
Parliament  who  for  twenty  years  had  made  but  one 
speech,  and  that  to  move  that  a broken  window 
at  his  back  might  be  mended.  Quite  so,  murmurs  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson,  and  his  name  was  James  Ferguson  of 
Pitfour,  member  for  Aberdeenshire  (p.  74).  We  give 
these  merely  as  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  the  > 
whole  book  is  constructed,  and  we  believe  we  exagge- 
rate nothing  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Dobson  alone  of 
living  scholars  has  the  requisite  eighteenth-century 
knowledge  for  such  a work  of  sustained,  minute  eru- 
dition. 

One  must  have  laboured  in  some  degree  one’s  self 
in  the  field  of  eighteenth-century  social  literature  to 
detect  what  are  absolute  additions  to  information  in  the 
course  of  these  graceful  “ Vignettes,”  for  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  disdains  by  any  signpost  notes  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  them.  He  introduces  his  discoveries  into  his 
elegant  and  delicately  coloured  narrative,  and  the 
reviewer  may  detect  them  or  not,  as  he  pleases. 
The  book  is  thickly  sown  with  little  charac- 
teristic touches  which  are  entirely  new,  but 
they  will  surely  escape  a hasty  judgment.  For 
instance,  everybody  knows,  or  is  in  a position  to  find 


out  if  he  likes,  that  Lord  Byron,  after  being  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  pleaded  his  privilege  as  an  hereditary 
legislator.  But  it  needs  a reader  of  the  dusty  files  of 
the  old  “ Morning  Chronicle,”  and  a fanatic  for  detail — 
“ ce  superflu,  si  n6cessaire,”  which  is  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson’s  motto — to  add  that  he  “went  away  com- 
fortably in  a chair  to  his  own  house  in  Mortimer  Street.” 
So  slight,  this,  the  reader  says  ; was  it  necessary  to  tell 
me  this  ? Assuredly  it  was,  for  it  is  exactly  this  touch 
which  turns  a mere  dry  fact  of  history  into  a little 
characteristic  picture.  For  sheer  ingenuity,  for  the 
piecing  of  little  incoherent  statements  into  a complete 
and  interesting  narrative,  we  know  nothing  to  exceed 
the  pages  in  which  the  books  occurring  in  the  catalogue 
of  Dr.  Mead’s  Library  are  made  to  suggestother  books, 
and  to  construct  a picture  of  the  intellectual  premises, 
so  to  speak,  which  the  soul  of  the  once-illustrious 
physician  occupied.  It  seems  so  easy,  so  obvious— yet 
let  any  one  else  attempt  to  do  it,  and  the  bluntest  of  us 
will  perceive  the  difference. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  give  some  account 
of  the  general  contents  of  this  “Third  Series.”  The 
Vignettes  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  are  so  selected  as 
to  exemplify  as  many  grades  or  conditions  of  social  life. 
In  “ Exit  Roscius  ” we  have  an  account  of  Garrick’s 
long  delayed  but  ultimately  inevitable  “positively  last 
appearance.”  Two  purely  bibliographical  chapters  tell 
us  what  men  so  unlike,  and  distinguished  in  such  dif- 
ferent spheres,  as  Mead  and  Fielding  read  in  their 
private  hours.  In  “ Thomas  Gent”  we  have  the  eccen- 
tricities of  a printer  ; in  “Puckle’s  Club”  those  of  a 
notary  public;  in  “Mary  Lepel  ” those  of  a lady  of 
quality,  who  walked  with  Pope  by  moonlight,  and  came 
upon  King  George  I.  giving  audience  to  the  Vice-Cham- 
berlain, “all  alone,  under  the  garden  wall.”  Here  is 
the  miniature  portrait  of  a poet,  Matthew  Prior ; of  a 
painter  and  quondam  rival  of  Reynolds,  Allan  Ramsay; 
of  Cambridge  the  Everything,  and  of  Grosley  the 
Traveller  ; of  the  Strawberry  Press  and  of  the  Tour  of 
Covent  Garden.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  last-named  essay 
that  we  discover  almost  the  only  omission  of  any  import- 
ance which  has  attracted  our  notice.  In  his  minute 
description  of  Covent  Garden,  how  comes  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  to  omit  a reference  to  the  curious,  and  we 
believe  unique,  curved  pillars  of  the  portico  of  St.  Paul’s, 
so  often  made  the  object  of  a pilgrimage  by  foreign 
architectural  students,  for  whom  Covent  Garden  has  no 
other  attraction  ? And,  finally  (to  prove  the  closeness 
of  our  examination  of  the  text),  is  it  correct  to  speak  of 
Macklin’s  famous  tavern  as  having  been  open  from 
March  1754  to  January  1775  ? Our  impression  certainly 
is  that  it  did  not  take  nearly  twenty-one  years  to  prove 
the  futility  of  the  old  actor’s  sumptuous  experiment. 

MR.  GARNER  AGAIN. 

“ Gorillas  and  Chimpanzees.”  By  R.  L.  Garner. 

Illustrated.  London  : Osgood,  Mcllvaine  & Co. 

1896. 

IT  may  be  remembered  that  a few  years  ago  a certain 
American,  R.  L.  Garner  by  name,  made  a consider- 
able sensation  by  the  widely  advertised  discovery  of  a 
so-called  language  of  the  higher  apes.  Pressmen  extend 
a generous  welcome  to  every  startling  novelty,  and 
although  Mr.  Garner  was  modestly  diffident  when  he 
came  among  scientific  people,  he  got  on  famously  with 
reporters,  and  the  world  soon  knew  all  that  was  to  be 
known  about  the  speech  of  monkeys.  Mr.  Garner, 
however,  admitted  that  at  that  time  his  opportunities 
had  been  limited  ; he  had  picked  up  only  a few  words 
from  menageries,  where  no  doubt  the  speech  was  de- 
based ; and  it  was  necessary  to  acquire  the  tongue  in  the 
country  itself.  And  so  the  bold  adventurer  announced 
his  intention  to  penetrate  alone  into  the  African  jungles, 
where  a correct  and  full  vocabulary  might  be  learned 
from  unsophisticated  gorillas  and  chimpanzees.  A 
really  brave  man  considers  and  provides  for  the  dangers 
of  his  enterprise.  The  “ locality  in  question,”  says 
Mr.  Garner,  “is  infested  with  fevers,  insects,  serpents, 
and  wild  beasts  of  divers  kinds.  To  ignore  such  dangers 
would  be  folly.”  And  so  he  prepared  a cage  of  iron 
lattice-work,  in  twenty-four  panels,  each  3 feet  3 inches 
square,  to  be  bolted  together  into  “a  cage  of  cubical 
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shape,  6 feet  6 inches  square  ” ; the  floor  was  to  be  made 
of  wood  raised  on  piles,  and  Mr.  Garner  is  silent  as  to 
the  use  of  the  extra  panels,  of  which  there  must  have  been 
four,  for  the  mathematical  reader  will  perceive  that 
only  twenty  were  required.  This  was  to  be,  erected  in 
the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  you  are  asked  to  see  the 
intrepid  explorer  laughing  through  the  meshes  of  his 
cage  at  the  throngs  of  fevers  and  insects,  serpents,  and 
wild  beasts  of  divers  kinds  surging  against  the  baffling 
gratings,  while  the  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  stood 
around  in  sweet  converse.  Thus  equipped,  Mr.  Garner 
set  sail  for  Africa,  and  this  is  the  book  of  his  doings 
there. 

Unfortunately  the  author  is  no  precisian  in  geo- 
graphy, and  we  are  left  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
locality  in  which  the  cage  was  erected.  “The  part 
selected  was  along  the  Equator  and  south  of  it  about  two 
degrees.”  From  the  sketch  of  his  itinerary,  it  seems 
that  he  went  two  hundred  miles  up  the  Ogowe  River, 
and,  passing  through  the  lake  region  to  the  south, 
reached  a place  about  two  degrees  from  the  Equator 
and  twenty  miles  from  the  coast.  We  have  been  quite 
unable  to  follow  this  route  on  the  ordinary  maps  of 
Africa,  but  some  additional  details  we  have  derived 
from  this  volume  make  the  matter  somewhat  simpler. 
Various  photographs  are  reproduced  in  which  Mr. 
Garner  and  his  native  boy  are  seen  setting  out  from  the 
cage  for  a walk,  or  preparing  for  the  night,  01- 
watching  for  gorillas.  Unless  some  friendly  gorilla 
took  the  photographs,  it  is  plain  that  the  locality  was 
within  easy  range  of  a photographer’s  establishment. 
Moreover,  as  in  all  the  photographs  Mr.  Garner  appears 
to  have  been  very  accurately  shaved,  and  as  he  repeatedly 
describes  the  economies  of  equipment  he  had  to  put  up 
with,  it  is  plain  that  the  site  was  within  easy  range  of 
a barber’s  shop.  Finally,  as  Mr.  Garner  mentions  that 
while  he  was  in  the  cage  he  received  a letter  containing 
a document  that  required  signature,  it  is  plain  that  it 
was  within  a postman’s  rounds.  And  so  the  locality 
may  be  fixed  as  that  point  reached  by  going  two 
hundred  miles  up  the  Ogowe  and  back  again  to  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  coast,  still  keeping  two  degrees 
south  of  the  Equator,  to  the  point  where  there  is  a 
barber,  and  a photographer,  and  a postman.  To  make 
the  position  absolutely  clear,  we  are  bound  to  add  that 
Mr.  Garner  describes  with  some  minuteness  the  visit  of 
an  armadillo  to  his  cage.  There  are  no  armadillos  in 
tropical  Africa. 

The  dubiety  as  to  geography  is  of  little  importance, 
as  Mr.  Garner’s  results  are  not  of  a kind  to  send  other 
naturalists  hurrying  to  his  forest.  No  information  of 
the  slightest  value  is  given  as  to  the  sounds  and  call- 
notes  that  may  be  uttered  by  the  apes  in  their  native 
forests.  Half  an  hour  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  would 
give  as  much  knowledge  to  a competent  observer  as 
Mr.  Garner  brought  back  from  Africa.  Indeed,  he 
himself  seems  to  have  some  notion  of  this  ; for  the 
greater  part  of  his  section  upon  gorillas  is  taken  from 
descriptions  of  the  well-known  Consul  II.,  which  lived 
for  some  time  in  the  Gardens  at  Manchester.  In  the 
particular  matter  of  speech  Mr.  Garner’s  statements  are 
merely  ridiculous.  He  devotes  three  or  four  pages  to 
them,  and  gives  no  information  except  that,  as  “ all 
alphabets  have  been  deduced  from  pictographs,”  alpha- 
bets cannot  represent  the  sounds  made  by  gorillas  and 
chimpanzees.  And  so  he  invented  a mysterious  set  of 
symbols  consisting  of  brackets  and  dashes.  However, 
in  order  to  make  these  symbols  intelligible,  he  himself 
translates  them  into  the  despised  alphabetical  system. 

The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  just  such  a loose 
and  inaccurate  compilation  as  might  have  been  made 
in  England  by  one  ignorant  of  anatomy  and  zoology, 
and  quite  unpractised  in  writing.  Bad  grammar  is  as 
abundant  as  bad  science,  and  we  can  only  wonder  that 
a firm  of  publishers  should  care  to  risk  their  reputation 
by  issuing  so  worthless  a volume. 

MR.  HENRY  JAMES’  LATEST  NOVEL. 

“The  Other  House.”  By  Henry  James.  2 vols. 

London  : William  Heinemann.  1896. 

"V^TTTHIN  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Henry  James  has 
* produced  a number  of  relatively  short  stories, 
each  having  for  its  central  figure  a novelist,  which  taken 


together  exhibit,  as  perhaps  no  other  work  of  his  does, 
all  the  choicest  qualities  of  his  art.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  some  future  edition  of  the  author’s  writings  it  may  be 
found  possible  to  bring  them  all  together  in  a single 
volume.  Thus  combined,  they  would  present  a study 
of  contemporary  bookmaking  such  as  no  other 
language  but  our  own  contains.  It  is  never  quite  fair 
to  identify  a novelist  with  any  given  point  of  view 
in  his  work  ; but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
note  of  pained  contempt  for  the  kind  of  fiction  the 
crowd  runs  after  nowadays  which  is  sounded  in  all 
these  tales.  It  rings  out  loudest  in  “The  Next  Time.” 
Here  we  have  the  novelist  who  is,  from  the  commercial 
standpoint,  an  “ exquisite  failure.”  He  tries  deliberately 
to  write  novels  which  shall  be  bad  enough  to  be  popular, 
and  at  each  attempt  he  and  his  connexions  are  confident 
of  success.  Blank  failure  comes  each  time  instead.  The 
book  is  still  too  good,  and  amid  increasing  poverty  and 
depression,  the  hapless  man  of  letters  begins  the  task 
again,  hoping  against  hope  for  “the  next  time.”  He 
breaks  down  at  last  under  the  struggle  and  dies  while 
at  work  upon  a novel  which  “is  a splendid  fragment;  it 
evidently  would  have  been  one  of  his  high  successes. 
How  far  it  would  have  waked  up  the  libraries,”  Mr. 
James  cynically  concludes,  “ is,  of  course,  a very 
different  question.” 

We  hasten  to  deprecate  any  direct  application  of  what 
we  have  quoted  to  the  case  of  this  new  novel  by  Mr. 
Henry  James.  During  all  the  twenty  years  and  more  of 
his  writing  life,  the  author  has  produced  nothing  which 
makes  more  incessant  demands  upon  those  peculiar 
faculties  of  perception  and  swift  yet  delicate  analysis 
that  he  has  himself  developed  in  his  admirers.  None 
the  less,  “ The  Other  House  ” is  clearly  the  product  of 
a determination  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  open  a new 
vein — to  assume,  in  the  words  of  the  poor  hero  of  “ The 
Next  Time,”  a “second  manner.”  The  change  has  no 
reference,  it  is  true,  to  what  are  imagined  to  be  the  tastes 
of  the  circulating  libraries,  although,  oddly  enough,  it 
happens  that  the  book  furnishes  one  of  the  few  excep- 
tions of  the  year  to  the  new  rule  of  single-volume 
novels.  It  may  be  put  down  instead  to  the  increasing 
hold  which  the  idea  of  writing  for  the  stage  has  fastened 
upon  Mr.  James’s  fancy. 

“ The  Other  House  ” is  conceived  in  a purely  dramatic 
spirit,  and  worked  out  with  a scrupulous  regard  for  the 
conventions  and  limitations  of  the  theatre.  Although  it 
contains  500  pages,  it  concerns  itself  solely  with  the  events 
of  two  days,  and  divides  itself  into  three  parts,  each  of 
which  has  a set  scene  provided  for  its  action,  so  finite 
and  circumscribed  that  the  reader  has  a sense  of 
missing  the  stage  directions.  Act  I.,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  passes  in  the  hall  of  the  semi-rural  residence  of  a 
young  banker,  Mr.  Tony  Bream.  It  is  the  luncheon 
hour,  and  reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  table 
spread  in  an  adjoining  room,  but  we  never  see  it. 
Upstairs  the  banker’s  young  wife  is  in  a state  of 
collapse  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  but  we  know 
of  her  only  from  the  bulletins  which  the  doctor  imparts 
to  the  characters  who  pass  in  and  out  of  this  hall.  So 
faithfully  are  the  possibilities  of  stage-carpentering 
kept  in  view,  that  the  observant  reader  soon  gets 
a mental  picture  of  this  “hall,”  with  its  glass 
doors  opening  upon  the  verandah,  its  writing-table 
on  the  prompt  side,  its  chimney-piece  with  the 
French  clock,  and  its  convenient  minor  doors  at 
the  wings.  The  scene  of  Act  II.  (four  years 
have  elapsed)  is  on  a shaded  lawn,  from  which  is 
obtained  a view  in  the  distance  of  the  banker’s  residence 
— that  is  to  say,  “The  Other  House.”  In  the  middle 
distance  there  is  a beautiful  little  stone  foot-bridge, 
crossing  the  river  to  his  grounds.  In  the  foreground 
we  see  a tea-table  with  chairs  on  one  side,  a hammock 
on  the  other.  Here  passes,  apparently  within  a couple 
of  hours,  the  principal  action  of  the  book,  the  narration 
of  which  occupies  300  pages.  Then  the  lights  are 
lowered,  and  the  scene  changes  to  a drawing-room.  It 
is  twilight,  with  “ the  glow  of  the  western  sky  faintly 
discernible  through  the  wide  high  window  that  was  still 
open  to  the  garden.”  The  servants  bring  in  the  lamp, 
and  close  this  window,  but  later  it  is  opened  again  to 
serve  as  an  exit.  There  is  a central  door  which  is  said 
to  open  into  the  library,  and  another  entrance  at  one 
side,  from  the  hall.  Here,  in  semi-darkness,  the  very 
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powerful  though  brief  Third  Act  goes  forward  in  rapid 
strenuous  dialogue  and  vivid  situations  to  an  eminently 
dramatic  curtain. 

The  most  obvious  drawback  to  this  method  of  con- 
struction is  that  it  sacrifices  almost  entirely  that  side  of 
Mr.  James’s  art  in  which  he  is  most  nearly  without 
rivals  ; there  is  room  for  very  little  of  the  daintily 
whimsical  commentary  upon  his  characters,  their  looks 
and  thoughts  and  motives  and  amiable  absurdities, 
which  he  knows  how  to  make  so  delightful.  When  he 
is  not  putting  dialogue  into  the  mouths  of  these  cha- 
racters, he  is  engaged  almost  wholly  in  providing  that 
necessary  description  of  their  movements,  their  smiles 
and  sighs  and  general  stage-business,  which  in  the 
theatre  the  spectator  would  see  with  his  own  eyes. 
One  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  this  latter  is  work 
which  other  and  much  lesser  men  do  with  more  facility 
than  Mr.  James.  The  cultivated  indirection  of  his  style, 
so  charming  when  it  has  a subject  to  match,  gets  in 
his  way  when  it  is  merely  a question  of  supplying  the 
physical  links  in  a chain  of  earnest  and  momentous 
dramatic  dialogue.  At  the  critical  moment  in  an  inter- 
view between  the  two  people  who  have  the  chief 
burden  of  the  tragedy  on  their  shoulders,  for  instance, 
this  is  given  in  explanation  of  a pause  : “ She  spoke 
without  discernible  excitement,  and  Tony  had 
already  become  aware  that  the  face  she  actually 
showed  him  was  not  a thing  to  make  him  estimate 
directly  the  effect  wrought  in  her  by  the  incongruous 
result  of  the  influence  he  had  put  forth  under  pressure 
of  her  ardour.  . . . What  he  most  felt  was  a lively, 
unreasoning  hope  that  for  the  hour  at  least,  and  until 
he  should  have  time  to  turn  round  and  see  what  his 
own  situation  exactly  contained  for  him,  her  mere 
incontestable  cleverness  would  achieve  a revolution 
during  which  he  might  take  breath.”  Of  another 
character  who  finds  himself  under  a cross-fire  of 
feminine  innuendos,  it  is  said  : “ Smiled  at  in  alterna- 
tion by  two  clever  young  women,  he  had  yet  not  suffi- 
ciently to  achieve  a jocose  manner  shaken  off  his  sense 
of  the  strange  climax  of  his  conversation  with  the 
elder  of  them.”  These  are,  of  course,  aggravated 
examples  of  what  we  mean  : there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
else  in  the  book  quite  so  difficult  as  either  of  them  ; but 
they  illustrate  the  tendency  to  make  hard  work  of  what 
should  be  simple  plain  sailing,  which  is  the  chief 
obstacle  in  Mr.  James’s  path  as  a writer  of  drama. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  captious,  we  have  dwelt  upon 
this  less  welcome  aspect  of  “The  Other  House,”  for 
the  reasons  that  whatever  Mr.  Henry  James  does  is  of 
importance  to  literature,  and  that  any  display  of  his 
craftsmanship  employed  under  new  conditions,  or  upon 
novel  materials,  must  be  of  great  interest  to  other 
writers.  The  means  by  which  he  arrives  at  his  final 
effect  are  open,  it  seems  to  us,  to  a good  deal  of  criti- 
cism. As  has  been  said,  men  who  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  him,  artistically,  would  handle  the  merely 
conventional  machinery  of  narration  with  much  more 
simplicity  and  effectiveness  than  he  has  been  able  to 
command.  The  reader  preserves  an  annoying  sense  of 
this  almost  to  the  end  of  the  book.  But  one  admits, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  when  this  end  is  reached,  the 
grim  force  and  power  of  it  are  truly  remarkable.  The 
story  itself  cannot  be  said  to  present  mysteries  at  any 
point ; as  if  in  obedience  to  the  stage-dogma  that  there 
must  be  no  secrets  kept  from  the  audience,  the  moiif 
of  the  work  is  exposed  at  the  outset.  A dying  woman 
whose  girlhood  had  been  embittered  by  the  cruelties  of 
a stepmother  secures  the  infant  daughter  she  is  leaving 
behind  from  a like  experience  by  getting  her  husband 
to  swear  that  he  will  not  wed  again  so  long  as  the  child 
lives.  Her  dearest  school-friend  is  a guest  in  the 
house,  and  it  is  apparent  from  the  beginning  that  she  is 
resolved  to  marry  the  husband,  and  will  not  scruple  to 
kill  the  child.  YVith  this  potential  tragedy  in  the  air,  the 
story  proceeds  for  the  greater  part  on  lines  of  comedy. 
The  interest  is  so  slowly  concentrated  upon  the  young 
lady  who  is  to  do  the  murder  that  one  finds  himself 
well  into  the  middle  of  the  crime  without  realizing  that 
the  affable  game  of  conversational  cross-purposes  over 
the  tea-table  is  finished.  The  child  who  is  foredoomed 
to  death,  moreover,  has  been  kept,  no  doubt  by  design, 
as  conventionalized  a dummy  as  any  stage-baby  ; the 
killing  of  it  seems  for  the  moment  rather  a relief  than 
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otherwise.  But  here  a curious  thing  happens.  The 
reader  unexpectedly  finds  upon  reflection  that  the 
printed  page  has  faded  away  ; he  looks  in  retrospect 
over  the  footlights  instead,  and  the  murderess  of  “The 
Other  House  ” becomes  a great  tragedienne , the  central 
figure  in  a dramatic  situation  of  commanding  intensity 
of  force.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  grip  of  the  effect 
which  Mr.  James  secures  at  the  finish. 

A NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  EURIPIDES. 

“ The  Tragedies  of  Euripides  in  English  Verse.” 
Vol.  II.  By  A.  S.  Way,  M.A.  London  : Mac- 
millan. 1896. 

THIS,  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Way’s  brilliant  and 
scholarly  translation  of  Euripides,  contains  some 
of  the  least  read  of  that  poet’s  dramas — •“  The  Children 
of  Heracles,”  “The  Madness  of  Heracles,”  “The 
Daughters  of  Troy,”  “ Electra,”  “ Helen,”  and  “Andro- 
mache.” Of  these  plays,  three  at  least  have  a special 
claim  on  our  interest.  The  first  contains  the  finest 
female  character  drawn  by  Euripides  ; the  second  has 
helped  to  swell  the  bulk  of  Browning’s  “Aristophanes’ 
Apology”;  the  third  is  the  saddest  of  the  wails  of  “ sad 
Electra’s  poet  ” — • 

“ A passionate  scroll  written  over  with  lamentation 
and  woe.” 

For  the  other  three  not  much  can  be  said,  except  that 
they  exhibit  phases  of  a great  poet  which  cannot  be 
overlooked.  The  introduction  to  the  volume  on  Eu- 
ripides and  his  work  is  admirable  : it  is  instructive, 
judicious  and  eloquent.  The  translator  owns  large 
obligations  to  Professor  Paul  Decharme’s  “ Euripide  et 
l’esprit  de  son  theatre,”  and  one  can  feel  the  influence 
which  the  brilliant  Frenchman  has  exercised  over  Mr. 
Way,  not  so  much  in  the  actual  content  of  his  intro- 
duction as  in  its  general  spirit,  air,  and  point  of  view. 
As  regards  execution,  a strange  thing  has  come  to  pass. 
Mr.  Way  is  actually  more  successful  in  his  rhymed  lyric 
choral  odes  than  in  the  dialogue.  The  choral  odes  have 
been  the  despair  of  translators,  who  have  essayed  every 
means  of  overcoming  and  evading  the  difficulty.  Clearly 
the  English  lyric  in  the  manner  of  Dryden  or  Collins 
is  the  best  substitute.  But  who  can  be  trusted  to  strike 
a clear  and  harmonious  note  on  that  lyre  which  is  so 
irresponsive  to  a feeble  touch?  Mr.  Way  can.  Here 
is  a passage  which  exemplifies  his  skill.  Hecuba,  in 
“ The  Daughters  of  Troy  ” (116-121),  bewailing  her  lot, 
compares  herself  to  an  old  bark  rocking  in  the  heaving 
sea.  The  metaphor  is  powerful  and  pathetic,  but,  un- 
tastefully  handled,  it  might  become  almost  grotesque. 
Mr.  Way’s  version  is  as  faithful  as  it  is  spirited  : — 

“ I yearn  to  rock  me  and  sway — as  a bark  whose  bul- 
warks roll  in  the  sea — - 

To  my  keening,  the  while  I wail  my  chant  of  sorrow 
and  weeping  unceasingly, 

The  ruin-song  never  link’d  with  the  dance,  the  jangled 
music  of  misery.” 

There  is  hardly  a choral  ode  in  which  we  do  not  find 
really  successful  efforts  like  this  to  combine  a highly 
poetic  style  with  a faithful  reproduction  of  the  thought 
of  the  poet.  In  the  dialogue  felicities  abound,  but 
resolution  of  the  long  syllable  and  other  licences  seem 
to  us  to  be  carried  too  far.  We  have  heard  of  persons 
sitting  through  a whole  act  of  a play  by  Sydney  Grundy 
before  they  became  aware  that  it  was  written  in  vefse, 
and  an  audience  listening  to  Mr.  Way’s  blank  verse 
would,  we  suspect,  go  through  a similar  experience.  It 
is,  indeed,  difficult  to  scan  lines  like  (“  Andromache,”  10) 
“ Hurled  from  the  towers’  height  my  Astyanax  ” ; 
or  (ib.  167) 

“Then  from  the  golden  ewers  with  thine  hand.” 

But  from  the  same  play  we  would  quote  as  an  ex- 
ample of  admirably  vigorous  versification  Andromache’s 
scornful  impeachment  of  Sparta  (445-460),  and  through- 
out, while  the  diction  is  always  excellent,  the  metre  is 
often  quite  satisfactory.  The  blank  verse  is  fair,'  and 
the  lyrics  have  a real  lyric  swing  about  them.  But  the 
best  quality  in  the  translation  is  the  sound  scholarship 
on  which  it  depends.  The  version  is  quite  faithful,  and 
footnotes  here  and  there  show  how  carefully  Mr.  Way 
has  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested  the  works 
of  the  poet  and  the  commentaries  thereon.  He  often 
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puts  forward  an  original  view,  and  rarely  fails  to  com- 
mend it  at  least  to  his  readers,  even  if  he  fails  to 
establish  it.  In  a w'ord,  the  student  of  Greek  will 
admire  his  work  for  its  fidelity  and  scholarship,  and  he 
who  has  no  Greek  will  get  nearer  to  Euripides  than  he 
ever  approached  before.  To  say  that  the  translation 
does  not  in  every  passage — it  does  in  many — read  like 
an  original  work  of  art  and  not  a translation,  is  only  to 
say  that  Mr.  Way  has  not  accomplished  a feat  which 
has  never  been  approached  save,  perhaps,  in  the 
English  Bible  and  Coleridge’s  “Wallenstein.” 

In  “ Andromache,”  122 — the  passage  which  Paley 
renders  “They  have  involved  you  in  an  odious  quarrel 
about  a double  bed  ” — wre  suspect  that  the  poet  wrote,  not 
avviKXrjcrav,  but  ffvveneXcrav.  We  do  not  see  what  suit- 
able metaphor  could  be  conveyed  by  the  accepted 
reading  ; whereas  the  suggested  one  (the  more  probable 
because  the  verb  is  not  found  elsewhere)  is  one  of  the 
nautical  figures  which  abound  in  Euripides.  In  “ Andro- 
mache,” 227,  228  we  have  so  close  an  approximation 
to  a well-known  passage  in  “Hamlet”  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Shakspeare  had  not  somehow  come  across 
a translation  of  the  play.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
a passage  in  the  “ Phcenissae  ” beginning  acrTpuv  civ 
eXOoi/ji  aldipos  7rpos  uiroX ac  has  a likeness  to  Hotspur’s 
“ By  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  Honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon,” 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  Shakspeare  may  have 
seen  Dolce’s  version  of  the  play.  We  are  not  aware 
that  Dolce  ever  translated  the  “Andromache,”  but  the 
words  of  Hamlet, 

“That  he  would  not  beteem  [al.  let  e’en]  the 
winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly,” 

seem  even  more  closely  related  to  “ Andromache,”  227, 
228 — 

c tv  S'  ovSe  pav CS'  xnraiOpias  Spocrov 
Tip  <tCi  Trpocri^cLV  avSpl  Seipiaivovcr’  ia s. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  another  line  (373)  we  have 
Byron’s  “A  woman’s  love  is  her  life.” 

to.  p.cv  yap  aXXa  S evrep’  av  7rdcryp  yvvrj, 
avSpo s 8’  dpcapTavova'  dpapTavei  (3lov- 
Mr.  Way  concludes  his  most  interesting  introduction 
by  a quotation  from  Professor  Moulton  : — - 

“ Next  to  Shakspeare  Euripides  has  been  the  best 
abused  poet  in  the  history  of  literature.  And  the  reason 
is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Each  has  been  associated 
prominently  with  a dramatic  revolution  vast  enough  to 
draw  out  the  fundamental  difference  between  two 
classes  of  minds — those  that  incline  to  a simple  ideal 
perfectly  attained,  and  those  that  sympathize  rather 
with  a more  complex  purpose  which  can  be  reached 
only  through  conflict.” 

EARLY  VICTORIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

4‘  Knowledge,  Duty,  and  Faith.”  Lectures  addressed 
to  University  Extension  Classes  by  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.  London  : Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Truebner  & Co.,  Limited.  1896. 

THIS  book  is  very  welcome,  because  it  swells  the 
list  of  English  politicians  who  are  also  students  of 
philosophy.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “ Butler,”  Mr.  Balfour’s 
“ Foundations  of  Belief,”  and  Sir  Thomas  Acland’s 
Lectures  have  this  in  common,  that  they  prove  con- 
clusively that  our  public  life  is  not  yet  become  entirely 
a prey  to  mere  sordid  and  self-seeking  sophists,  nor  to 
the  inflated  vestrymen  who  can  never  rise  above  a 
peddling  and  a parochial  policy.  For  politicians  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  lofty  problems  of  philosophy  would 
seem  inconceivable  in  most  countries — in  America,  for 
example.  But  then  we  have  not  yet  fallen  to  the  anti- 
Platonic  position  that  kings  must  never  be  philosophers, 
and  we  can  still  call  that  State  happy  which  is  “planned 
by  artists  who  make  use  of  the  heavenly  pattern.” 

Apart  from  this,  there  is  something  intrinsically 
valuable  in  the  book.  It  contains  the  thought  of  an 
older  Oxford,  an  Oxford  of  more  dignity  and  real 
culture,  of  no  slang  and  of  less  fine  writing  than  we  now 
behold ; and  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  abiding 
principles  a man  who  was  Fellow  of  All  Souls  in  the 
Thirties  carried  away  with  him  from  the  University,  and 
who  were  the  makers  and  moulders  then,  whose  spiritual 


finger-marks  could  last  through  sixty  years  of  rough 
jostling.  Of  these  last  the  chiefest  was  certainly 
Coleridge  and  afterwards  Maurice.  Later  writers  never 
seemed  able  to  displace  these  two  or  to  become  part  of 
the  mental  structure  of  the  author.  He  has  read  many 
of  the  more  modern  prophets,  and  read  them  in  a kindly, 
open-minded  spirit  like  a friendly  and  unpeevish  father, 
but  he  could  not  feel  at  home  in  the  new-fashioned 
logic  or  in  that  paradoxical  transcendental  metaphysic 
which  found  unity  in  diversity,  identified  Reason  and 
Being,  and  even  spoke  slightingly  of  the  Major  premiss 
and  the  Copula.  It  is  salutary  to  listen  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  fathers  upon  Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Berkeley, 
and  Butler  ; it  is  good  to  hear  their  rebukes,  to  realize 
how  little  they  love  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  how  glad 
they  are  that  he  is  accounted  meanly  of  in  Germany.  Sir 
Thomas  Acland  is  actually  misleading  when  he  speaks 
about  “ the  Neo-Kantians,”  and  his  account  of  Lotze  is 
a little  fanciful.  It  is  a pity  that  he  saw  no  further  into 
Hegel,  and  supposes  that  he  “is  become  in  our  day  all 
but  completely  obsolete,”  as  a “gnostic  pantheist” 
would  indeed  deserve  to  be.  But,  apart  from  such 
failings,  which  it  is  almost  unkind  to  notice,  these 
“ suggestions  for  the  study  of  principles,”  as  they 
are  modestly  called,  will  interest  more  readers  than 
those  of  the  University  Extension  classes.  They  are 
just  the  thing  to  give  to  a sixth-form  boy,  or  in  fact  to 
any  intelligent  beginner.  But  why  are  the  binding  and 
paper  so  very  ugly,  even  ugly  enough  to  please  the 
Americans  ? 

THE  BRONTE  TRAGEDY. 

“ Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  Circle.”  By  Clement  K. 

Shorter.  London  : Hodder  & Stoughton.  1896. 

WE  must  at  last  be  at  the  end  of  the  “ Bronte  reve- 
lation,” for  Mr.  Shorter  seems  to  have  gleaned 
the  field  to  the  last  straw  : he  has  done  his  work  so 
intelligently  and  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  there  exists  in  any  quarter  a scrap  of  authentic 
information  left  for  future  research.  The  chapter  that 
opened  so  stormily  with  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  book,  forty 
years  ago,  is  now  closed,  and,  looking  back,  we  can 
only  note  how  little  of  real  value  has  been  added  to  the 
original  story.  Mrs.  Gaskell  holds  the  field  ; her  “Life  ” 
stands  out  more  distinctly  than  ever  as  one  of  the 
two  or  three  great  achievements  in  biographical  litera- 
ture ; and  if  the  publishers  who  first  discovered  the 
rare  genius  of  Charlotte  Bronte  could  arrange  for  a 
final  edition  containing  some  of  the  supplementary 
material  presented  by  Mr.  Shorter,  all  the  rest 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject — Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold’s  verses  and  Mr.  Swinburne’s  “ Note,”  of 
course,  excepted — might  safely  be  forgotten.  If  the 
letters  to  Mary  Taylor  or  to  M.  H£ger  had  by  any 
miracle  been  preserved,  then  literature  would  have 
been  enriched  indeed  ; but  that  hope  has  to  be  given 
up.  Mr.  Shorter  has  rescued  from  the  bottom  of  an 
old  cupboard  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Nicholls  some  pre- 
cious relics,  manuscript  poems  by  Emily,  the  letters 
Charlotte  wrote  from  Brussels  to  Emily  and  Bramwell, 
and  Maria  Bramwell’s  love-letters  to  Patrick  Bronte — 
all  of  interest,  although  hardly  of  biographical  import- 
ance. Two  overlooked  scraps  in  the  nature  of  a diary, 
in  Emily’s  handwriting,  are  reproduced  in  facsimile. 
The  Nussey  letters  are  very  fully  given,  as  also  the 
letters  to  Mr.  Williams — both  contributions  of  real 
interest — and  some  letters  to  a Mr.  James  Taylor  and  a 
Miss  Wheelwright,  and  that  is  practically  all.  The 
Haworth  household  remains  in  its  essentials  as  it  was 
presented  by  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Genius  is  always  a martyrdom,  but  surely  the  tragedy 
was  never  so  piteous,  so  long  drawn  out  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Brontes.  Mr.  Shorter  loyally  attempts  to 
rehabilitate  Mr.  Bronte  and  Mr.  Nicholls  ; but,  so  far 
as  the  latter  is  concerned,  his  labour  is  surely  super- 
fluous. No  one  has  ever  wished  to  dispute  that  Mr. 
Nicholls  was  a worthy  man  and  an  orthodox  curate. 
What  was  surmised,  and  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
letters  given  in  this  volume,  is  that  in  not  a fibre  of  his 
being  was  he  in  real  intellectual  sympathy  with  his  wife. 
As  for  Mr.  Bronte,  again,  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  was  as 
“ upright  and  honourable  ” as  Mr.  Shorter  says  ; but  that 
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he  was  passionate,  vindictive,  exacting,  unsympathetic, 
and  shared  the  Bronte  weakness  for  whisky  is  also  true 
and  more  to  the  point.  His  daughters  tended  him  faith- 
fully, but  neither  looked  for  nor  received  encouragement 
or  sympathy.  So  long  as  Emily  and  Anne  lived  Charlotte 
had  some  companionship  ; but  after  their  deaths  “ the 
canker  of  constant  solitude”  without  “a  ray  of 
domestic  cheerfulness  ” was  her  lot  at  home.  This  is 
visible  through  all  her  letters  ; but  only  once  does  the 
old  passionate  nature  of  Charlotte  assert  itself,  and 
she  writes  to  her  faithful  Ellen,  “ I only  wish  you 
were  here  to  see  papa  in  his  present  mood,  you  would 
know  something  of  him.”  We  confess  we  are  a little 
tired  of  these  constant  attempts  to  prove  that  Charlotte 
Bronte  was  not  what  her  letters  show  that  she  felt 
herself  to  be  ; and  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
various  people  with  whom  it  was  her  lot  to  be  thrown 
into  contact,  and  so  forth.  Even  the  wretched  Bram- 
well,  we  are  assured,  had  intervals  in  which  he  was  not 
an  object  of  loathing  and  contempt  to  those  who  met 
him.  As  if  the  “Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  A.B.,”  and 
Bramwell  Bronte  and  Mr.  Carus  Wilson  and  all  the  rest 
of  them  were  of  the  remotest  importance  in  themselves, 
instead  of  being  simply  factors  in  the  environment  of  two 
women  of  genius,  involuntary  contributors  to  the  fatal 
work  of  crushing  out  of  them  hope  and  joy,  and,  finally, 
life  itself!  That  the  average  stolid  robust  Philistine 
could  have  survived  the  Haworth  life  is  not  to  the 
point.  The  Bronte  girls  were  not  robust  Philistines 
and  Haworth  broke  their  hearts.  In  their  early  days  it 
was  the  cheery,  pleasant  Ellen  Nussey  who  brought  a 
little  sunshine  and  happiness  into  their  lives,  and  she 
naturally  saw  them  at  their  best ; but  Mary  Taylor  had 
more  intellectual  and  emotional  kinship  with  the 
forlorn  girls,  and  when  the  “ Life  ” appeared  and  people 
were  crying  out  about  its  “gloom,”  she  could  only 
write  that  it  was  “not  so  gloomy  as  the  truth.” 

This  strange  life  influenced  the  two  women  very 
differently.  Charlotte  was  in  her  theories  and  con- 
victions at  least  a prim  little  Puritan,  and,  while  suffer- 
ing acutely,  she  argues  herself  into  a conventional 
resignation  to  her  lot,  even  philosophizes  over  it,  and 
labours  to  prove  that  in  her  “career”  she  has  found  some 
consolation  for  lost  happiness  : — “ Lonely  as  I am,  how 
should  I be  if  Providence  had  never  given  me  courage 
to  adopt  a career,  perseverance  to  plead  through  two 
long  weary  years  with  publishers  ? How  should  I be 
with  youth  past,  sisters  lost,  a resident  in  a moorland 
parish  where  there  is  not  a single  educated  family  ? . . . 
The  raven,  weary  of  surveying  the  deluge,  and  without 
an  ark  to  return  to  would  be  my  type.”  Emily,  on  the 
j other  hand,  was  a rank  Pagan.  She  accepts  her  misery 
as  part  of  the  nature  of  things  and  seeks  no  consolation 
in  the  designs  of  Providence.  Life  to  her  was  an  affair 
of  “ conquered  good  and  conquering  ill.”  Fate  is  too 
strong  for  her  ; it  can  kill  her  and  torture  her  body, 
but  it  cannot  touch  her  “chainless  soul.”  Her  only 
prayer  is  for  “ courage  to  endure  ” to  the  end,  till  she  is 
made  one  with  nature,  with  “ the  wild  bilberry  and  the  peat 
moss  and  the  heather” — how  could  any  one  “imagine 
unquiet  slumbers  for  the  sleepers  in  that  quiet  earth  ” ? 
So  she  wears  out  first  and  dies  at  twenty-nine,  leaving 
little  more  than  an  indication  of  what  her  life’s  work 
might  have  been.  Charlotte  lingers  on  for  a few  years, 
and  achieves  enduring  fame  and  even  some  glimpses 
of  happiness,  but  the  “dumb  and  vacant”  house  by 
the  graveyard,  with  all  that  it  means,  weighs  on  her 
like  lead  till  she  too  succumbs.  That  is  the  Bronte 
tragedy.  Two  souls  of  singular  beauty,  meant  for  the 
expression  of  all  that  nature  can  teach  of  “ passion, 
vehemence,  grief,  daring,”  wear  their  lives  out  in 
sordid  drudgery  and  misery  among  the  Yorkshire 
moors. 

The  controversy  about  Charlotte  Bronte’s  reviewers 
is  gone  into  by  Mr.  Shorter  in  some  detail,  and  the 
essential  facts  are  given  in  a way  that  should  be  final. 
It  was  interesting  to  trace  out  the  authorship  of  the 
“ Quarterly  Review  ” article  and  to  endeavour  justly  to 
apportion  the  credit  for  the  coarse  libel  that  purported 
to  be  a review’  of  “Jane  Eyre.”  Whether  Lockhart  or 
Miss  Rigby  wrote  the  offending  words  is  not  clear,  and 
will  probably  never  be  known.  The  inequalities  of  style 
in  the  article  obviously  show  interpolations,  but  whether 
they  were  Miss  Rigby’s  second  thoughts  or  Mr.  Lock- 
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hart’s  tribute  to  the  stupidity  of  his  readers  we  cannot 
say.  That  Lockhart  himself  immensely  admired  the 
book  is  clear.  “She  is  far  the  cleverest  that  has 
written  since  Austen  and  Edgeworth  were  in  their 
prime,”  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Hope;  “worth  fifty  Trol- 
lopes and  Martineaus  rolled  into  one  counterpane, 
with  fifty  Dickenses  and  Bulwers  to  keep  them 
company.”  But  the  British  public  demanded  austere 
virtue  and  a high  moral  tone  from  its  “ Quarterly,”  and  it 
got  them.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
in  connexion  with  the  incident  is  the  apparently  hopeless 
abyss  into  which  literary  criticism  had  fallen  in  England 
in  what  we  may  without  arrogance  call  the  pre-“  Satur- 
day Review  ” period.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  humblest  provincial  paper  would  now  be  ashamed 
to  print  as  criticism  articles  that  were  looked  on  as  quite 
admirable  in  the  leading  London  Reviews  years  ago.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  ourselves  back  in  a world  in 
which  the  “ Athenaeum  ” and  the  “ Quarterly  ” devoted 
themselves  to  a discussion  of  the  morals,  the  religion, 
and  the  domestic  relations  of  the  author  of  any  book 
they  reviewed,  and  asked  whether  the  hero  should  not 
have  undergone  “ regeneration  ” before  he  was  allowed 
to  marry  the  heroine  ; a world  in  which  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes  was  regarded  as  an  important  personage  and  an 
authority  in  literature  ; a world  which  believed  that 
Jane  Eyre  and  Becky  Sharp  came  from  the  same  hand. 
All  the  people  of  that  bad  old  world  are  well  nigh 
forgotten,  their  only  title  to  remembrance  being  that 
some  of  them  were  able  to  give  pain  to  Charlotte 
Bronte. 

CAMPS,  QUARTERS,  AND  CASUAL  PLACES. 

“Camps,  Quarters,  and  Casual  Places.”  By  Archibald 
Forbes,  LL.D.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

MR.  FORBES’S  collection  of  articles  published  in 
various  periodicals  recalls  Landseer’s  famous 
picture  of  “ Peace  and  War,”  in  which  the  sheep  may  be 
seen  grazing  round  the  dismounted  gun.  The  veteran 
war  correspondent  revives  his  reminiscences  of  the  cam- 
paigns that  made  the  new  German  Empire,  and  of 
those  memorable  feats  of  arms  when  scattered  handfuls 
of  Englishmen  held  their  own  against  Northern  India 
in  revolt.  As  a man  who  has  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  strategy  and  tactics,  he  discusses 
the  conditions  of  warfare  in  the  past  and  in  the  future  ; 
but  then,  by  way  of  relief,  the  ex-private-trooper  dashes 
off  humorous  sketches  of  soldier-life  in  barracks,  and 
the  patriotic  Scot  does  some  graphic  painting  of  the 
North-country  sheep-farmers  and  salmon-fishing  in 
Strathspey.  The  volume  is  full  of  entertaining  reading, 
alternately  sensational,  instructive,  and  amusing.  And 
we  need  not  say  we  like  it  none  the  less  that  the 
essayist  has  toned  down  the  sensational  style  in 
which  he  spiced  his  despatches  from  battlefields 
with  cayenne,  and  drew  Skobeleff  at  Plevna  in  the 
lurid  colours  befitting  the  burglarious  hero  of  some 
“penny  dreadful.”  Balaclava  was  fought  before  his 
time ; but  his  article  on  the  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  is  not  the  least  interesting.  It  is  another 
illustration  of  the  difficulties  under  which  history  is 
written  by  the  most  careful,  leisurely  and  industrious 
of  historians,  and  reminds  us,  besides,  of  the  false  im- 
pressions that  may  be  received  by  soldierly  strategists 
who  are  looking  on  eagerly  at  operations  through  veils 
of  smoke.  Mr.  Forbes’s  authority  for  a revised  version 
of  the  affair  is  Captain  Brandling,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  a battery  of  artillery,  and  who  was  seated,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit  when  the  san- 
guinary melodrama  was  being  enacted  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow.  To  put  it  briefly,  Captain  Brandling 
traverses  Kinglake’s  statements  in  their  most  important 
details  ; and  it  would  appear  that  even  Sir  Edward 
Hamley,  who  was  present  on  the  heights,  had  been 
deceived  by  what  he  fancied  he  saw  of  the  Russian 
manoeuvring  in  the  advance.  Captain  Brandling  w;as 
actually  within  earshot  when  Lord  Cardigan  met  Lord 
George  Paget  after  the  charge  ; and  he  was  close  to 
Lord  Raglan  when  the  latter  beckoned  Lucan  aside  and 
visibly  reproached  him  with  emphatic  gestures.  In 
fact,  the  only  leaders  who  come  well  out  of  this  version 
are  Paget,  who  undoubtedly  charged  home,  capturing 
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some  of  the  rearmost  Russian  guns,  and  the  veteran 
Scarlett,  who  led  his  brigade  of  the  Heavies  with  un- 
faltering courage.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  affair  to 
which  Kinglake  devotes  a fourth  of  his  volume  was 
over  in  less  than  six  minutes.  So  that  what  with 
natural  excitement  and  the  swiftness  of  the  scenes 
transacted  behind  dense  clouds  of  cannon  smoke,  the 
most  capable  observers  may  well  have  come  away  with 
erroneous  impressions.  The  disquisition  on  “The 
Warfare  of  the  Future”  is  full  of  suggestion.  Mr. 
Forbes  sets  out  by  attempting  to  demonstrate  the 
somewhat  startling  proposition  that  “the  warfare  of 
the  present,  when  contrasted  with  the  warfare  of  the 
past,  is  dilatory,  ineffective,  and  inconclusive.”  Among 
other  illustrations,  he  points  to  Napoleon’s  brilliant 
campaign  of  Austerlitz,  when,  accepting  the  results  of 
our  naval  victories,  which  made  a descent  upon  England 
impracticable,  the  Emperor  hurried  across  Europe  to 
prostrate  Austria  and  strike  a heavy  blow  at  the 
legions  of  the  Tsar.  He  might  have  added  that 
had  Napoleon  not  been  deterred  by  political  con- 
siderations from  following  up  his  paralysing  suc- 
cesses, the  memorable  campaign  would  have  been 
even  more  decisive. 

The  lighter  articles  are  all  excellent,  and  some  are 
exceedingly  amusing  to  boot.  In  “ Matrimony  under 
Fire,”  which  tells  of  a love-wedding  the  day  before  the 
bloody  fight  of  the  Spicheren,  there  is  a blending  of 
deep  pathos  with  rollicking  fun.  There  was  a gay 
supper  of  German  officers  mixed  with  men  of  many 
nations  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  when  toasts 
were  clamorously  received  with  British  cheering, 
and  songs  were  trolled  out  in  chorus,  to  an  inces- 
sant running  fire  of  sparkling  Moselle  corks.  Next 
afternoon  the  drums  and  bugles  of  the  Hohenzollern 
regiment  sounded  the  alarm  ; the  French  bombarded 
Saarbriick  while  their  battalions  poured  down  from  the 
hills  ; the  hotel  was  a heap  of  ruins  ; the  bridegroom 
lay  stiff  and  stark  with  many  of  his  jovial  comrades, 
and  his  virgin  bride  was  a disconsolate  widow.  “ How 
I saved  France”  is  all  in  comic  vein.  It  tells  how  the 
correspondent  sacrificed  a beard  (which  was  his  pride)  to 
the  susceptibilities  of  French  patriots  and  the  civic 
responsibilities  of  a maire  who  apprehended  the  revival 
of  international  strife,  and  degradation  in  place  of  the 
ribbon  of  the  Legion.  “ Christmas  in  a Cavalry  Regi- 
ment ” is  also  capital  ; but  to  the  North-country  com- 
patriots of  Mr.  Forbes  “ My  Native  Salmon  River”  is 
incontestably  the  most  attractive  of  all.  Mr.  Forbes 
tells  some  excellent  stories  of  old  local  anglers,  which, 
like  Mr.  Kinglake’s  narrative  of  the  Balaclava  business, 
we  may  believe  or  not  as  we  please.  But  even  on  the 
peaceful  banks  and  among  the  fir  woods  of  the  rushing 
Spey  the  soldierly  instinct  insists  upon  coming  out,  and 
the  most  piquant  of  the  recollections  is  the  boy’s  interview 
with  old  Lord  Saltoun,  who,  with  Ellis  of  the  Grena- 
diers, held  the  Chdteau  of  Hougoumont,  when  the  shot 
and  shell  were  falling  like  rain,  and  Ney  himself,  “ the 
bravest  of  the  brave,”  was  heading  the  desperate 
assaults  of  the  Old  Guard.  Mr.  Forbes,  with  his  pre- 
conceived fancies  of  the  hero  of  Hougoumont,  was 
grievously  disillusioned  when  he  saw  “ the  stumpy  old 
fellow  in  the  duffel  jacket  that  came  up  over  his  ears,” 
whom  he  had  addressed  as  the  butler,  although  it  was 
altogether  in  keeping  with  his  lordship’s  valorous 
antecedents  that  he  swore  with  remarkable  vigour  and 
fluency. 

RIVERS  AND  CANALS. 

“ Rivers  and  Canals  ; with  Statistics  of  the  Traffic  on 
Inland  Waterways.”  By  L.  F.  Vernon-Harcourt, 
M.A.,  M.I.C.E.  Second  Edition,  Rewritten  and 
Enlarged.  Oxford  : Clarendon  Press.  1896. 

THOUGH  described  as  a second  edition,  this  is  prac- 
tically a new  book.  With  the  exception  of  some 
paragraphs  incorporated  here  and  there  in  the  earlier 
part,  and  especially  in  the  first  two  chapters,  the  whole 
work  has  been  rewritten.  Moreover,  the  general 
scheme  has  been  altered.  The  first  volume  now  deals 
with  the  flow,  control,  and  improvement  of  rivers  ; the 
second  with  the  design,  construction,  and  development 
of  canals  both  for  navigation  and  irrigation.  There  is 
necessarily  a close  intimacy  between  the  two  subjects 


when  regarded  from  the  civil  engineer’s  point  of  view, 
and  separate  treatment  is  therefore  not  without  its 
drawbacks  ; but  the  non-professional  mind  prefers  to 
grasp  one  at  a time,  and  as  even  the  civil  engineer 
is  not  particularly,  if  at  all,  incommoded  thereby,  we 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  new  arrangement  as  a dis- 
tinct improvement.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1882, 
and  much  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  since  that 
time.  A work  which,  like  this,  is  intended  primarily 
for  everyday  use  by  engineers  must  be  a record  of 
recent  experience  and  full  information  if  it  is  not  to  be 
supplanted.  The  author  has  successfully  endeavoured, 
first  by  an  investigation  of  the  various  physical  condi- 
tions affecting  rivers,  second  by  the  results  of  works, 
and  last  by  experimental  inquiries,  to  place  the  principles 
of  river  engineering  upon  a more  scientific  basis.  Those 
who,  not  being  engineers,  are  yet  interested  in  the 
subject  will  find  that  in  his  treatment  of  it  Mr.  Vernon- 
Harcourt  is  not  talking  over  their  heads,  and  they  will  be 
benefited  by  the  study.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  book  to 
keep  a man  spellbound  until  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  but  it  is  solid,  practical,  and  useful,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a standard  authority. 

In  his  first  volume  Mr.  Vernon-Harcourt  deals  with 
the  regulation  and  canalization  of  rivers — dredging  and 
excavating,  locks,  fixed  draw-door  and  movable  weirs, 
jetties  and  breakwaters  at  river-mouths,  prediction  of 
floods  and  protection  from  inundations,  tideless  river 
deltas  and  outlet  improvements,  tidal  flow  and  forms 
of  estuaries,  training  works  in  estuaries,  and  other 
cognate  topics  which  admit  of,  and  receive,  definite 
treatment,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  actual  accomplish- 
ment ; for  there  is  this  to  be  said  about  engineering 
treatises  which  are  deserving  of  the  name — that  the 
author  gives  you  facts  and  offers  very  few  speculative 
opinions.  All  rivers  have  not  received  adequate  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  local  bodies  and  their  engineers, 
even  when  their  commercial  or  other  importance  might 
warrant  the  fullest  study  and  the  most  assiduous  “ train- 
ing.” The  authorities  responsible  for  the  safe  naviga- 
tion of  such  rivers  as  the  Thames,  Mersey,  Clyde, 
Humber,  Tyne,  Tees,  and  others  have  awakened  of 
late  to  the  necessity  of  understanding  them  thoroughly 
in  order  to  maintain  them  in  a good  navigable  condi- 
tion, and  the  result  has  been  in  more  than  one  instance 
— as  in  the  case  of  the  Mersey  bar — a signal  triumph 
over  natural  disabilities  which  at  one  time  threatened 
ruin.  No.  river  basin,  however,  has  been  studied  so 
carefully  as  that  of  the  Seine,  and  from  the  records 
furnished  by  M.  Belgrand  and  his  successors  the  author 
of  these  volumes  has  been  enabled  to  draw  up  a fairly 
complete  summary  of  its  physical  characteristics  which 
might  form  a model  of  the  information  desirable  with 
respect  to  other  river  basins.  In  regard  to  the  Mersey, 
it  may  be  added  that  the  deepening  of  the  channel  over 
the  bar  which  was  in  progress  when  Mr.  Vernon- 
Harcourt  penned  his  remarks  on  p.  280  has  now  been 
accomplished,  and  the  water  is  being  maintained  by  the 
aid  of  powerful  mud-pump  dredges  at  a depth  sufficient 
to  allow  heavy-draft  vessels  to  enter  the  river  at  all 
states  of  the  tide. 

That  portion  of  the  work  which  is  devoted  to  canals 
may  be  characterized  as  a lucid  resume  of  all  that  is 
known  and  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  provision  of 
artificial  waterways  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes. 
The  purely  technical  details  involved  in  the  construction 
of  irrigation  canals,  inland  navigation  canals,  ship 
canals,  and  interoceanic  canals  call  for  no  special 
attention  in  these  columns  ; but,  in  view  of  the  growth 
of  an  opinion  favourable  to  works  of  this  kind,  we  may 
at  least  commend  Mr.  Vernon-Harcourt’s  chapters  to 
those  interested.  The  increase  of  canals  for  purposes 
both  of  irrigation  and  of  navigation  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  striking  features  of  the  century,  and,  as  every  one 
knows,  recent  years  especially  have  seen  some  very 
noteworthy  additions  to  the  number  of  ship  canals. 
On  the  Continent  the  development  of  inland  naviga- 
tion is  regarded  as  a matter  of  national  importance. 
In  France,  particularly,  the  completion  of  the  con- 
nexions between  the  principal  waterways  of  the  country 
is  being  steadily  pushed  forward  by  the  Government, 
and  the  main  lines  have  been  given  uniform  dimensions, 
in  order  that  vessels  up  to  300  tons  may  pass  along 
their  entire  length. 
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Of  ship  canals,  however,  we  seem  to  have  enough  for 
the  present  ; and  the  tardiness  of  some  of  the  best- 
known  undertakings  in  justifying  their  existence  by 
attracting  large  volumes  of  trade  and  paying  dividends 
to  long-suffering  shareholders  has  dampened  enthusiasm 
in  many  a district  which,  a few  years  ago,  was  clamour- 
ing loudly  for  direct  communication  with  the  sea. 
Among  the  reasonable  schemes  which  still  remain  in 
nubibus  may  be  mentioned  the  project  for  an  isthmian 
canal  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  The  proposal, 
recently  revived,  for  a navigable  waterway  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Krau,  which  connects  the  Malay  Peninsula 
with  Siam,  has  also  much  to  recommend  it.  But  we 
are  not  quite  sure  that  a canal,  158  miles  in  length, 
across  the  peninsula  of  Florida  would  ever  come  within 
miles  of  a paying  basis  ; for  we  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  pay  vessels  trading  with  the  Mexican  Gulf  to 
use  it. 

SOME  UNIMPORTANT  FICTION. 

“The  Braes  o’  Balquhidder.”  A Novel.  By  Douglas  Aytoun. 

London:  Alexander  Gardner.  1896. 

“A  Winning  Hazard.”  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  London  : T. 
Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

“ Kate’s  Wise  Woman.”  By  Clara  Louise  Burnham.  London  : 
Gay  «Sc  Bird.  1896. 

“ Rediviva.”  By  Marian  Comyn.  London  : Hurst  & Blackett. 
1896. 

“The  Face  of  a Soul.”  By  Joseph  Dawson.  London:  The 
Unicorn  Press.  1896. 

“The  Mystery  of  Bloomsbury  Crescent.”  By  Mrs.  Lodge. 
London  ; Digby,  Long,  & Co. 

THERE  is  a point  where  complacent  vulgarity  ceases  to  be 
entertaining,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  philosophical. 
But  the  word  vulgarity  is  too  good  to  apply  in  this  present  in- 
stance ; for  Douglas  Aytoun’s  commonness,  ingrained,  persistent, 
remorseless,  hardly  rises  to  the  dignity  of  vulgarity.  It  is 
a mere  trifle  that  the  author  should  write  “ In  a shady  dell 
a most  welcome  picnic  was  speedily  improvised  from  the 
contents  of  a well-filled  and  most  capacious  basket ; while, 
later  on,  in  a rocky  recess,  afternoon  tea  made  its  soothing 
appearance,  under  the  deft  manipulation  of  the  two  ladies, 
just  as  the  two  artists,  who  had  been  indulging  in  considerable 
devotion  to  the  fragrant  weed,  began  to  sigh  for  its  advent.” 
This  is  but  the  language  of  the  pot-house,  and  the  conventional 
medium  for  the  purveyance  of  important  sporting  news.  But 
the  author  of  “The  Braes  o’  Balquhidder”  conceives,  thinks, 
and  judges  on  this  level  of  taste  and  intelligence,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  most  terrible,  his  style,  his 
opinions,  or  his  matchless  complacency.  In  this  case,  at  any 
rate,  the  style  is  the  man,  and  Mr.  Aytoun’s  intellectual  worth 
may  be  justly  gauged  by  the  fact  that  he  prints  “ the  weaker  (?) 
sex  ” and  “ her  advanced  (?)  sisters,”  and  that  he  puts  every 
second  word  in  inverted  commas.  This  latter  crime  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  exasperating  of  all,  for  it  is  a combination  of  ignorance 
and  sham  superiority  with  cowardice.  Either  such  terms  as 
chaff,  first  water,  no  sign,  afternoon  tea,  spell,  kissing,  are  not 
worthy  Mr.  Aytoun’s  pen  or  they  are.  If  they  are  not,  he 
should  not  use  them  ; if  they  are,  he  should  take  the  heavy 
responsibility  upon  his  shoulders.  The  author  makes  up  for 
his  lack  of  a story  by  tags  of  guide-book  history  and  statistics, 
and  equally  shameless  and  inept  disquisitions  on  painting, 
literature,  drama,  and  religion.  In  fact,  “The  Braes  o’ Bal- 
quhidder ” is  builtjup  of  all  the  worst  faults  invented  by  the  most 
irresponsible  and  least  gifted  women  writers  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a century,  and  it  makes  the  reader  uncomfortable 
and  ashamed — for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were  an  unwilling 
spectator  at  a display  of  bad  manners. 

“ A Winning  Hazard  ” is  as  empty  of  interest  as  a novel  can 
well  be  ; its  vacuity,  indeed,  is  little  short  of  remarkable.  The 
book,  however,  is  eminently  wholesome  in  its  tone,  and,  there- 
fore, is  a pleasant  contrast  to  the  many,  &c.  There  is  only  one 
indigestible  note  to  be  found  in  its  pages — namely,  the 
heroine’s  neck,  which  suggests  in  its  whiteness  “ a diet  of 
cream  and  almonds.” 

The  interest  in  “ Kate’s  Wise  Woman  ” is  also  somewhat 
attenuated  ; but  the  book  stands  on  a higher  level  than  “ A 
Winning  Hazard,”  for  it  is  carefully  and  considerately  written, 
and  it  has,  for  English  readers  at  least,  this  advantage,  that  it 
deals  with  American  life,  unfamiliar  in  some  of  its  details. 

The  two  volumes  of  “ Rediviva  ” are  readable,  and  they 
contain  one  or  two  sentences  that  are  something  more,  points 
that  set  the  reader  wondering  what  sort  of  novel  the  author 
could  have  achieved  if  she  had  started  with  the  serious  intention 
of  writing  something  as  well  as  ever  she  could,  setting  down 
as  few  things  as  possible  that  she  had  not  mastered,  that  she 
had  not  realized  and  felt.  The  most  important  scene  is  also 
the  best — in  itself  a good  sign.  The  other  scenes  are  done 
from  afar  ; the  author  has  not  been  able  to  focus  her  imagina- 
tion upon  them  so  as  to  feel  her  characters  in  action  ; she  is 


not  moved,  and  we  are  not  moved,  so  the  signs  of  realization 
in  the  climax  are  rather  unexpected.  The  hero  is  being  swept 
by  the  storm  of  temptation  ; his  uncle’s  beautiful  wife,  certain 
that  her  love  is  returned,  has  come  to  fling  herself  upon  him, 
and  through  the  tumult  he  is  conscious  of  a chill  undercurrent, 
the  “ curious  undercurrent  of  reason.”  He  rebels,  he  curses, 
“ he  would  have  respected  himself  a thousandfold  more  if  he 
could  have  let  himself  be  swept  away  as  she  was  by  a blind 
tide  of  feeling.”  No  very  extraordinary  flight  of  imagination, 
but  it  is  something.  Nor  does  it  show  any  marvellous  insight 
. that  when  he  has  refused,  and  they  are  on  the  way  back  to 
her  house  through  the  damp  night,  he  “ shivered,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  turning  up  the  collar  of  his  coat,  but  desisted,  with 
an  odd  idea  of  incongruity”  ; but  that,  too,  is  something.  At 
any  rate,  the  two  points  stand  out  as  differing  in  quality  from 
the  rest. 

It  is  amazing  to  watch  Mr.  Joseph  Dawson  grubbing,  as 
some  one  well  expressed  it,  through  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  pages  in  the  despairing  effort  to  unearth  a story.  His 
struggles  are  rewarded  by  the  following  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. A certain  merchant,  who  has  lost  his  little  daughter, 
adopts  a stray  little  boy  and  trains  him  as  a painter.  The 
painter  finds  a patron  and  a lady-love,  and  then  it  turns  out 
that  the  lady  is  the  merchant’s  daughter  and  the  painter  is  the 
son  of  his  patron.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  it  is  amazing  to  watch  Mr.  Dawson  with  this  treasure  in 
his  embrace  plunging  through  weary  deserts  in  the  hope  of 
disguising  it.  He  strives  to  hide  it,  for  instance,  under  the 
soul  business.  It  is  an  odd  jumble.  The  painter  sees  a 
maiden’s  head  and  shoulders  in  a trance,  and  paints  them.  “ It 
was  the  face  OF  A Soul.”  The  capitals  are  not  ours.  A 
maiden  in  a trance  ( the  maiden)  also  paints,  or  sees  painted, 
a soul,  her  own  soul.  Some  time  after  she  goes  to  the 
Academy  with  the  villain.  She  is  just  about  to  fall  into  his 
clutches  when  she  sees  the  painter’s  picture  of  her  soul.  “ I 
shall  falter  no  more,”  she  says.  “To  what  do  you  refer  ?”  the 
villain  asks.  “ To  your  offer  of  marriage,”  she  replies  in  calm, 
decided  tones  ; “ it  must  never  be  mentioned  more.” 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  that  hypnotism  is  a 
weakening  factor  in  a detective  story  of  murder  and  robbery. 
Even  the  author  of  such  an  unimaginable  book  as  “The 
Mystery  of  Bloomsbury  Crescent  ” ought  to  be  able  to  see  that 
all  human  interest  and  excitement  departs  from  a mysterious 
crime  with  the  entrance  of  superhuman  powers.  However,  the 
hypnotist  in  this  case  looks  like  “ some  evil  genii,”  with 
“ square  jaw,  heavy  and  leonine,”  and  he  makes  a confession 
of  his  schemes  at  the  end — “ how  he  was  foiled  we  already 
know  ” — and  the  hero  and  heroine  marry  and  live  happily 
ever  after.  Mrs.  Lodge  has  a pretty  employment  of  the  letters 
i.e.  She  would,  for  instance,  say  that  somebody  went  in  a 
carriage  to  Hyde  Park,  with  the  intention  of  picking  up  his 
wife — i.e.  if  she  had  not  already  left  in  a hansom. 

RECENT  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

MESSRS.  AUGENER  send  us  three  books  of  songs  by  Mr. 

Richard  Gompertz,  which  are  emphatically  the  most  inte- 
resting and  hopeful  things  of  the  sort  we  have  chanced  on  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Gompertz  shows  signs  of  Brahms’  influence,  but 
it  has  by  no  means  overpowered  him.  He  has  original  feeling 
and  expresses  it  in  true  melodies,  many  of  them  sweet,  others 
passionate,  and  all  of  them  grateful.  The  Spring-song  in 
Book  I.  is  full  of  the  freshness  of  spring ; “ Upon  my  Dark- 
ness ” in  the  second  volume  is  both  powerful  and  pathetic  ; 
while  the  lullaby  in  the  last  book  is  a delightful  specimen  of  a 
style  of  song  which  is  perhaps  rather  overworked.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  any  of  the  three  books  that  will  not  well  repay 
singing. 

Messrs.  Weekes  have  conceived  the  excellent  idea  of  pub- 
lishing a series  of  songs  of  rather  better  than  the  average 
quality.  But  they  have  made  an  unfortunate  beginning,  for  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie’s  setting  of  Campion’s  “ Fire  that  Must 
Flame  ” serves  for  little  else  than  to  remind  one  how  lament- 
ably the  Scottish  composePs  invention  has  waned  since  the 
days  when  he  wrote  a melody  of  the  same  type  for  “ The  Sun- 
ray’s  Shine”  (in  “The  Troubadour”)  and  “ There’s  a woman 
like  a dewdrop”  (in  “The  Blot  in  the  ’Scutcheon”).  Not  even 
common  sense  is  manifest  in  the  song  now  before  us.  The 
words  begin  :— 

“ Fire  that  must  flame,  is  with  apt  fuel  fed, 

Flowers  that  will  thrive,  in  sunny  soil  are  bred.” 

(We  have  punctuated  the  lines  to  make  our  point  clear.)  Sir 
Alexander  has  set  the  first  line  correctly,  even  making  a slight 
pause  on  “flame”  to  indicate  the  punctuation.  But  he  actually 
sets  the  second  line 

“ Flowers  that  will  thrive  in  sunny  soil,  are  bred,” 
which  we  beg  to  call  mere  nonsense.  Professor  Stanford’s 
“ O fondest  and  truest  ” is  rather  better,  and  best  of  the  three 
songs  of  the  series  which  have  reached  us  up  to  the  present  is 
Mr.  A.  Somervell's  setting  of  Mark  Collet’s  “ I love  her.” 
It  is  not  an  extraordinary  accomplishment  of  high  genius,  but 
it  is  better  than  Professor  Stanford’s  tune,  and  far  better  than 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie’s  abortive  attempt  at  a tune. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Boyce’s  “ Tell  me, 
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ye  brooks  ” as  arranged  by  Miss  Mary  Carmichael.  There  is 
no  invention  whatever  in  it  : it  is  an  arrangement  of  the  driest 
bits  of  Handel : the  melody  is  poor  and  the  accompaniment 
awkward.  We  scarcely  understand  why  pp.  4 and  5 are  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  bar,  or  why  that  last  bar  as 
given  on  p.  5 should  contain  a quaver  too  much.  Miss  Car- 
michael’s own  song,  “ Hey  ! Jolly  Robin  Hood”  is  much  live- 
lier stuff ; and  indeed  is  a capital  imitation  of  the  old-fashioned 
“jolly”  song  of  the  fifties,  only  better.  Mr.  William  C.  Box 
has  written  songs  about  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and  Brittany 
seems  to  have  inspired  him  least.  Mr.  Gerard  Cob’s  “ Me 
darlin’  ” is  a pretty  tune  with  a musicianly  accompaniment. 

From  Messrs.  Ashdown  we  have  received  a vast  quantity  of 
drawing-room  ballads,  which  are,  of  their  kind,  both  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  Miss  Alice  Borton  is  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tributors to  the  pile,  and  one  or  two  of  her  efforts  show  refine- 
ment and  a degree  of  invention.  But  Mr.  Frank  Moir’s 
“ Because  the  Springtime’s  here  ” is  far  too  strongly  flavoured 
with  Mendelssohn.  Mr.  Tito  Mattei  is,  we  note,  at  it  again 
in  the  sacred  line.  Surely  it  is  time  that  voices  heard  in  the 
twilight,  and  dim-lit  cathedrals,  and  consumptive  choir-boys 
had  a short  rest.  Mr.  Mattei’s  “An  Angel  Singing”  is  neither 
worse  nor  better  than  a thousand  others  of  its  sort.  Mr.  Anton 
Strelezki  is  more  graceful  and  melodious  than  many  of  the  herd 
of  ballad-mongers,  and  his  “ Ragged  Robin  ” is  not  at  all  bad 
stuff  in  its  rather  trifling  way.  The  same  drawing-room  ballad 
maker’s  “Love’s  Abode”  is,  however,  very  unsatisfactory, 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  composer  has  very  unwisely 
chosen  to  manufacture  his  own  “ words.” 

Messrs.  Enoch  & Son  send  us  another  appalling  batch  of 
drawing-room  songs.  We  suppose  the  public  buys  them,  but  to 
us  the  sight  of  so  many  is  astonishing  enough.  Mr.  Landon 
Ronald’s  “Les  Adieux”  is  pretty  ; but  Mr.  Gerald  Lane’s  “The 
Old  Highland  Home”  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  a popular  nigger 
melody.  “ Bygones  ” by  Miss  Frances  Allitsen  will  soon  be  a 
bygone,  we  presume,  for  it  is  very  much  less  charming  than 
other  of  Miss  Allitsen’s  endeavours,  and  it  is  scarcely  vulgar 
enough  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  great  vulgar  public.  Messrs. 
Enoch  are  republishing  a number  of  “ Early  English  Songs  ” 
under  the  general  title  of  “ Echoes  of  Olden  Times  ” ; but  with 
the  exception  of  a song  by  Hook  all  they  have  issued  up  to 
the  present  moment  seem  to  have  come  from  the  pens  of  Handel 
and  Dr.  Arne,  who  are  hardly  “early  English.”  We  hope 
that  when  their  zeal  for  the  great  last  century  composer  and 
his  minute  imitator  has  worked  itself  off,  they  will  let  us  have 
some  of  the  genuine  old  English  melodies.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  Miss  Mary  Carmichael,  who  appears  to  be  the  editress, 
has  done  her  work  very  well.  We  have  not  space  here  to 
discuss  Marchesi’s  “ Vocal  Method,”  and  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  remark  that  it  is  a valuable  work  for  students  of 
singing. 

The  most  tuneful  ballads  before  us  are  without  doubt,  on  the 
whole,  those  coming  from  Messrs.  Chappell.  We  should  not 
like  to  say  this  is  always  the  case,  but  on  this  occasion  it 
most  certainly  is.  Lord  Henry  Somerset’s  “ Hush  me,  O 
Sorrow  ” is  not  very  attractive,  nor  is  Mr.  Reginald  Groome’s 
“Stars  may  forget”  stimulating,  but  Mr.  Franco  Leoni’s 
songs  “ The  Whirligig  of  Time  ” and  “Love’s  Pathway”  are 
decidedly  pretty  and  not  unexpressive,  while  Miss  Maud 
Valerie  White’s  “ Did  one  but  know  ” is  worth  probably  all  the 
other  ballads  published  in  the  same  week.  Miss  Florence 
Aylward  shows  by  her  “ Highway  Courtship  ” and  “ A Woman’s 
Will  ” that  she  has  a sprightly  fancy ; and  Miss  Liza 
Lehmann’s  setting  of  an  old  madrigal  “ No,  no,  no  ! ” is  a fair 
imitation  of  the  old-world  manner. 

Mr.  Charles  Salaman’s  “ Concealed  Love  ” and  “ The  Re- 
signed Lover”  (Novello)  are  both  insipid  enough,  but  they  have 
a certain  grace,  and  are  free  from  the  vice  of  pretentiousness. 
There  is  a hideous  misprint  in  the  second.  The  last  stave  of 
the  first  page  ought  of  course  to  be  in  the  bass  instead  of  the 
treble  clef.  The  mistake  is  the  less  excusable  as  the  change  of 
clef  is  indicated  at  the  end  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line. 

We  have  also  received  songs  from  Messrs.  Patey  & Willis, 
Forsyth  Brothers,  Phillips  & Page,  Morley,  Paterson  & Sons, 
Novello,  and  Marriott  & Williams  ; but  these,  with  a number 
of  compositions  for  use  in  schools,  must  lie  over  for  a future 
occasion. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

AS  usual,  at  any  rate  in  these  latter  days,  the  historical 
portion  of  the  “ Edinburgh  Review  ” is  excellent,  far 
better  reading  than  anything  else  in  its  pages.  No  doubt  the 
authorities  who  contribute  to  this  branch  of  writing  in  the 
“ Edinburgh  ” are  particularly  capable  ; but  the  more  general 
reason  for  their  superiority  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  ordinary 
course  an  article,  and  especially  a long  article,  is  interesting  in 
so  far  as  it  is  constructive,  and  the  historians  of  the  “ Edin- 
burgh ” make  the  books  with  which  they  head  their  articles  an 
excuse  for  writing  a page  of  history.  It  is  natural  that  a man 
who  is  presenting  us  with  a carefully  constructed  tale  of  the  Third 
Napoleon’s  power  and  weakness  should  be  more  engrossing 
all  along  than  another  who  is  continually  breaking  into  whatever 


he  may  have  to  say  of  Beethoven’s  symphonies  with  criticisms 
of  Sir  George  Grove.  The  writer  of  this  latter  article  has  a 
good  many  points  to  make,  more  than  he  can  manage  success- 
fully ; but  one  at  least  is  of  prime  importance,  the  fallacy  of 
the  “ poetic  basis  ” theory,  and  we  wish  he  had  gone  into  it 
more  fully.  There  is  perhaps  just  this  shadow  of  an  excuse  for 
the  fallacy — the  translation  or  materialization  of  a musical  phrase, 
as  if  it  were  a symbol,  may  sometimes  make  the  difficult  art  of 
writing  about  music,  especially  for  outsiders,  a little  less  diffi- 
cult. The  most  exciting  of  the  historical  papers  is  on 
Napoleon  III.,  “ reveur  et  conspirateur,”  bent  at  will  by 
Cavour,  crushed  by  Bismarck.  A review  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  “ Dropmore  Papers  ” gives  us  a glimpse  of  the  inner 
workings  of  Ministers  and  diplomats  during  the  years  1 791— 
1794,  and  another  writer  brings  the  despatches  of  Venetian 
envoys  in  London  to  elucidate  the  history  of  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart,  the  niece  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and,  as  a possible 
claimant  to  the  throne,  a much  suspected  and  imprisoned 
person.  “ Catholic  Mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  a paper 
dealing  chiefly  with  St.  Teresa,  Suso,  and  Juliana  of  Norwich, 
is  a charming  and  lender  piece  of  work,  an  almost  perfect  thing 
of  its  kind.  “The  Country  and  its  Ministry”  is  not  remark- 
able; but  there  is  food  for  astonishment  enough  in  “New 
Views  about  Mars.” 

The  “Quarterly”  is  less  full  of  interest  than  the  “Edin- 
burgh”; but  there  are  at  least  two  excellent  contributions.  If 
the  appreciation  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche  is  not  of  great  philoso- 
phical depth,  it  is  sympathetic,  and  written  with  much  swing 
and  enjoyment.  To  pass  from  this  to  the  second  article,  on 
Sir  Thomas  More,  is  like  stepping  out  from  a brilliantly  lighted 
room  into  the  November  desolation  of  Manchester  Square.  It 
always  seemed  rather  a pity,  considering  the  futility  of  the 
great  tragedy,  that  Cicero  should  have  been  so  heavily  blamed 
for  his  policy  towards  Caesar.  “ Cicero’s  Case  against  Caesar  ’* 
is  an  apology  for  Cicero,  very  skilfully  built  up  out  of  extracts 
from  his  letters.  It  is  also  grateful  to  hear  from  a reliable 
source  that  Shakspeare’s  “ almost  supernatural  clairvoyance  n 
makes  him  a safe  authority  on  the  question  of  the  motives  that 
were  at  work.  “ The  Papal  Conclaves”  is  an  intricate  subject 
readably  treated;  “Elizabethan  Fashions”  is  a good  subject 
too,  but  rather  wearisome  when  it  occupies  thirty  pages. 
“The  New  Art  Criticism”  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
Morellian  method  as  carried  out  by  Mr.  Berenson,  and  there 
are  the  not  unusual  articles  on  Uitlanders’  grievances  and  the 
Presidential  Election. 

THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Andes,  Over  the  (May  Crommelin).  Bentley  & Son. 

Andria  (Percy  White).  William  Heinemann.  6s. 

Architecture,  European  (Russell  Sturgiss).  Macmillan.  i8f. 

Armenia,  Round  About  (E.  A.  B.  Hodgetts).  Sampson  Low.  ' 6s. 

Ballads,  New  (John  Davidson).  John  Lane.  4s.  6 d. 

Ballads  : Old  English,  a Book  of  (G.  W.  Edwards).  Macmillan.  6s. 

Ban  of  the  Gubbe,  The  (G.  D.  Waldo).  Blackwood.  2s.  6 d. 

Belgravia  (November). 

Bessie  Kitson  (G.  Norway).  National  Society,  is.  6 d. 

Blachford,  Lord,  The  Letters  of  (G.  E.  Marindin).  John  Murray.  16s. 
Blackwood’s  Magazine  (November). 

Bob  Strong’s  Holidays  (J.  C.  Hutcheson).  Jarrold  & Sons.  3s.  6 d. 

Casa  Braccio  (F.  M.  Crawford).  Macmillan.  6s. 

Chemistry,  Experimental  (J.  Castle-Evans).  Thomas  Murby.  2s.  6 d. 

Chimmie  Fadden  (Edward  W.  Townsend).  Osgood,  Mcllvaine. 

Claude  Carton  (T.  J.  Henry).  Livingstone.  3s.  6 d. 

Common  Chords  (Raymond  Jacberus).  Jarrold  & Sons.  3s.  6 d. 

Contemporary  Review,  The  (November). 

Copyright,  The  Law  of  (B.  A.  Cohen).  Jordan  & Sons.  7s.  6d. 

Cornhill  Magazine,  The  (November). 

Customs  Union  Question,  The  (W.  Peart-Robinson).  Kegan  Paul  & Ccv 
Danton,  and  other  Verse  (A.  H.  Beesly).  Longmans.  4s.  6 d. 

Devil-Tree  of  El  Dorado,  The  (Frank  Aubrey).  Hutchinson.  6s. 

Dress  Cutting  and  Tailoring  (M.  Prince  Browne).  A.  & C.  Black. 

Dwarf  s Tailor,  The  (Zoe  Dunderhill).  Osgood,  Mcllvaine. 

Electro-Physiology  (W.  Biedermann).  Macmillan.  17s. 

Emporers  Englishman,  The  (Fred.  Wishaw).  Hutchinson.  5s. 

England’s  Wealth  Ireland’s  Poverty  (T.  Lough).  Downey  & Co.  is. 

Eton  in  the  ’Forties  (A.  D.  Coleridge).  Bentley  & Son.  _ 

Finance,  Public  (Introduction  to)  (C.  C.  Plehn).  Macmillan.  6s.  6 d. 

Floating  Island,  The  (Jules  Verne).  Sampson  Low. 

Ford  Madox  Brown  (F.  M.  Hueffer).  Longmans.  42s. 

Fortnightly  Review,  The  (November). 

Foundations  of  Success,  The  (Stanley  de  Brath).  Philip  & Son.  2s.  6d. 

French  Lessons  for  Middle  Forms  (G.  E.  Fasnacht).  Macmillan.  4s.  6d. 

Friendly  Girl,  A.  (G.  P.  Slater).  National  Society,  is. 

Gardening,  Cottage  (W.  Robinson).  Cassell  & Co.  3s.  6d. 

Gemini  Generals,  The  (D.  & J.  Wilkinson).  Innes  & Co.  10s.  6 d. 

Girl’s  Wanderings  in  Hungary,  A (H.  E.  Browning).  Longmans.  7 s.  6dm 
Glasgow  (Sir  Jas.  Bell  and  Jas.  Paton).  MacLehose  & Sons. 

Good  Words,  Vol.  1896.  Isbister  & Co.  7 s.  6 d. 

Greek  Constitutional  History  (A.  H.  J.  Greenidge).  Macmillan.  5s. 

Highways  and  High  Seas  (F.  Frankfort  Moore).  Blackie.  3s. 

History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments  (J.  F.  McCurdy).  Macmillan.  14?. 
History  of  Sculpture  (Marquard  and  Frothingham).  Longmans.  6s. 

Impossible  Person,  An  (Constance  Cotterell).  Fisher  Unwin.  2s. 

In  Honour’s  Cause  (G.  M.  Fenn).  Partridge.  5s. 

In  Time  to  Come  (E.  Holmes).  Hurst  & Blackett. 

Italian  Highways  (E.  A.  King).  Bentley  & Son. 

Jess  (Rider  Haggard).  Smith,  Elder.  3s.  6d. 

John  Westacott  (James  Baker).  Chapman  & Hall.  3s.  6d. 

King  Pippin  (Mrs.  Gerard  Ford).  Jarrold  & Sons.  3s.  6 d. 

Laird’s  Legacy,  The  (M.  B.  Debenham).  National  Society. 

Land  of  the  Monuments,  The  (Jos.  Pollard).  Hodder  & Stougnton.  7 s.  6d. 
Leading  Strings.  Gardner,  Darton.  is.  6 d. 

Leeway  (Howard  Kerr).  Innes  & Co.  6s. 

Literary  Shop,  The  (J.  L.  Ford).  John  Lane.  3s.  6 d. 

Little  Miss  Curlylocks  (Audrey  Curtis).  National  Society.  2s. 

London  Society  (November). 

Longman’s  Magazine  (November). 

Loss  of  John  Humble,  The  (G.  Norway).  Blackie.  3s. 

Lower  Life,  The  (Francis  Gribble).  Innes  & Co.  6s. 

Miller’s  Niece,  The(H.  W.  Lucy).  Hodder  & Stoughton.  6s. 

Minstrel  Dick  (C.  R.  Coleridge).  Gardner,  Darton. 
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Morals  and  Emotions  of  a Doll,  The  (S.  B.  Martin).  Jarrold  & Sons. 

New  Review,  The  (November). 

North  American  Review,  The  (October).  __ 

Ocean  Outlaw,  An  (H.  St.  Leger).  Blackie.  4 f. 

Oil  Painting,  A Plain  Guide  to  (Hume  Nisbet).  Reeves  & Sons. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  Political  Letters  and  Speeches  of.  Bentley  & Son. 

Phantom  Ship,  The  (Captain  Marryat).  Macmillan.  3s.  6 d. 

Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  The  (Ed.  Ridley).  Longmans.  14J. 

Physics.  Practical  (Schuster  and  Lees).  Macmillan.  5^. 

Poems  (Louisa  Shore).  John  Lane. 

Poetry,  English,  A Paradise  of  (H.  C.  Beeching).  Rivin^ton,  Percival.  5* 
Premature  Burial  (Tebb  and  Vollum).  Swan  Sonnenschein.  $s. 

Princesse  de  Lamballe,  The  (Sir  F.  Montefiore).  Bentley  & Son. 

Progressive  Review,  The  (November). 

Puritan  in  England  and  New  England,  The  (E.  H.  Byington).  Sampson  Low. 
Rome  Express,  The  (Major  A.  Griffiths).  John  Milne. 

Round  the  Year  (Professor  L.  C.  Miall).  Macmillan,  5s. 

Slave  Raiders  of  Zanzibar  (E.  H.  Burrage).  Partridge.  2s.  6d. 

Smith,  Sydney,  Life  and  Times  of  (S.  J.  Reid).  Sampson  Low. 

Some  Whims  of  Fate  (M.  M.  Dowie).  John  Lane.  2$.  6d. 

Status,  The  Science  of  (Horace  Seal).  Williams  & Norgate. 

Stormy  Voyager,  A.  (A.  S.  Swan).  Hutchinson.  5s. 

Sunday,  Vol.  1897.  Gardner,  Darton.  3s. 

Sunday  Magazine,  Vol.  1896.  Isbister  & Co.  ys.  6d. 

Taking  French  Leave  (L.  E.  Tiddleman).  National  Society,  is.  6d. 

Tears  of  the  Heliades,  The  (W.  A.  Buffum).  Sampson  Low. 

Three  Girls  in  a Flat  (E.  F.  Heddle).  Gardner,  Darton.  6s. 

To  Tell  the  King  the  Sky  is  Falling  (S.  E.  Braine)..  Blackie.  5s. 

Violet  Vereker's  Vanity  (Annie  Armstrong).  Blackie.  3s.  6d. 

Warship  of  Steepcoombe,  The  (C.  M.  Yonge).  National  Society.  3s.  6d, 
Well-Meaning  Woman,  A.  (Clo.  Graves).  Hutchinson.  6s. 

Where  Thames  is  Wide  (Charles  James).  Chapman  & Hall.  6s. 

White  Dove  of  Amritzir,  The  (E.  F.  Pollard).  Partridge  & Co. 

Windsor  Magazine,  The  (November). 

Women  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Times  in  America  (E.  Pinckney).  John 
Murray.  5s. 

Wonderful  Christmas,  A (K.  E.  Vernham).  National  Society.  2s. 

Wulfric  the  Weapon-Thane  (C.  W.  Whistler).  Blackie.  4s. 

Yellow  Book,  The  (October).  John  Lane.  5s. 


NOTICE.— Early  in  December  will  be  issued  the  First 
Illustrated  Supplement  of  the“  Saturday  Review.” 
price  One  Shilling,  containing  contributions  by  Bret  Harte, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Rudyard  Kipling,  John  Oliver  Hobbes, 
R.  B.  Cunninghame-Graham,  John  Davidson,  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  Harold  Frederic,  H.  P.  Horne,  and  Frank  Harris. 
It  will  also  contain  reproductions  of  works  by  D.  G.  Rossetti 
(in  colours),  Gainsborough,  G.  F.  Watts,  Prof.  A.  Legros, 
“ Max,”  Will  Rothenstein,  and  a fan  by  Charles  Conder 
(in  colours). 

Orders  for  this  number  should  be  sent  at  once,  either 
through  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith’s  Bookstalls,  any  newsagent 
in  town  or  country,  or  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TARURY  LANE  THEATRE. — Lessees,  the  Executors  of 

the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Autumn  Season  under  the  Management  of  Mr. 
JOHN  COLEMAN.  Every  Evening  at  8.0,  THE  DUCHESS  OF  COOL- 
GARDIE.  Morning  Performance  Every  Saturday. 

•RMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 

'THE  GOUPIL  GALLERY,  5 Regent  Street,  Pall  Mall, 

London. 

Portraits  and  other  Works  by 
J.  McLURE  HAMILTON, 
including  his  Portraits  of 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE, 

Cardinal  MANNING, 

Professor  TYNDALL, 

G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A. 
and  others. 

NOW  ON  VIEW,  from  10  till  6.  Admission  One  Shilling,  including  Catalogue. 

CJOUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY. 

SALE  BY  TENDER  OF  £30,000  FIVE  PER  CENT.  PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE  STOCK. 


MINIMUM  PRICE  £172  PER  CENT. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of 
this  Company  to  Sell  by  Tender  £30,000  of  Five  per  Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture 
Stock,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Act,  1882. 

Particulars  of  same,  with  Form  of  Tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  Office,  on 
application  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Saturday, 
the  31st  day  of  October,  instant. 

The  Stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted 
at  a lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  £172  money  for  each  £100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  order, 

FRANK  BUSH,  Secretary. 
Offices  : 709 a Old  Kent  Road,  S.E.,  October  17,  1896. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will 

* * be  held  in  January,  1897,  to  fill  up  not  less  than  FOUR  QUEEN’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — For  details,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

*T‘HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
A Est.  1803.— I OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £35,000,000. 


EPPS’S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Coc9a,  on_  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a finely-flavoured  powder— “ Cocoaine,’'  a product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 


flE  CAFE  KOTAilr, 

THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGER— JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 

best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 

Proprietor , J.  CLARK. 


SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  Eiver  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ; for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c.,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Orchestra  plays 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  j ECHENARD.  Chef  de  Cuisine  : Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


VINOLIA  CREAM 

FOR 

ITCHING,  FACE  SPOTS,  ECZEMA. 

Is.  l^d.  a Box. 

GENERAL  MINING  & FINANCE  CORPORATION, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP  - - - r £1,000,000. 

Managing  Director,  South  Africa.— GEORGE  ALBU. 
Consulting  Engineer. — OLIVER  KING. 

This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  undertake,  through  its  Engineering 
Department,  the  examination  and  valuation  of  Mining  Properties  of  al 
kinds  and  to  furnish  full  and  confidential  reports  thereon. 

Johannesburg  Office  : EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

London  Office : 24  THROGMORTON  STREET,  E.C. 

Berlin  Office:  DRESDNER  BANK  BUILDINGS. 
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Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company, 


XjIIMLITIEID. 


REPORT  of  the  DIRECTORS,  submitted  to  the  Shareholders  at  a Meeting  held  in  the 
Board  Room,  Colonnade  Buildings,  Fox  Street,  Johannesburg,  on 
Monday,  September  28,  1896,  at  2.30  p.m. 


T™  Dlrectors  submit .herewith  the  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  of 
•v  e CuomPany  for  th?  year  ended  June  30,  1806,  showing  a balance  of  profit, 
including  the  amount  carried  from  last  account,  of  £531,186  3s.  7d.  This  result  has 
been  arrived  at  after  writing  down  the  assets,  where  necessary,  to  the  market  value 
ot  the  day.  Since  then  the  value  m many  cases  has  improved.  An  interim  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  per  annum  was  paid  to  December  31,  1895,  and  the 
Directors  have  declared  a further  dividend  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum, 
together  absorbing  £199,500.  This  leaves  a balance  of  £331,686  3s.  7d.  to  be  carried 
forward.  The  Directors  propose  to  place  £250,000  of  this  amount  to  a separate 
reserve. account  by  way  of  creating  a dividend  protection  and  equalisation  fund. 

Bearing  m mind  the  conditions  existing  in  Johannesburg  at  the  end  of  last  year 
and  during  the  first  six  .months  of  the  present  year,  and  the  consequent  stagnation 
m business  and  depreciation,  in  values,  the  Directors  consider  the  net  result  of  the 
year  s working  to  be  very  satisfactory.  These  adverse  conditions  have  now  passed 
away.  r 

Since  the  close  of  the  year  covered  by  this  Report  the  Founders!  Shares  in  the 
Company  have  been  extinguished  in  accordance  with  arrangements  already  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Shareholders,. and  to  do  so  the  Capital  of  the  Company  has  been 
mcreased  to  £850,000,  of  which  15,236  Shares  are  held  in  reserve. 

lhe  figures  of  the  accompanying  accounts  show  a marked  growth  in  the  business 
ot  the  Company,  which  is  still  capable  of  great  expansion.  Some  valuable  fixed 
properties  have  been  acquired  during  the  year,  and  the  full  development  of  the  real 
estate  assets  ot  the  Company  is  being  pushed  forward.  One  large  building  has 
been  completed  and  readily  let  at  good  rentals,  and  others  are  in  course  of  erection 
or  about  to  be  commenced..  The  business  of  receiving  deposits  and  of  making 
advances  on  first  mortgage  is  also  being  cultivated  within  the  limits  of  safety  and 
proht.  lhe  administration  of  the  mining  department  of  the  Company’s  business  has 
been  strengthened,  and  the  number  of  Mining  Companies  for  which  this  Company 
acts  as  secretaries  has  greatly  increased. 

At  the  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  convened  for  this  day,  following  the 
present  meeting,. resolutions  will  be  submitted  to  the  Shareholders  for  the  adoption 
ot  certain  provisional  agreements  between  this  Company  and  (1)  the  Barnato  Bank, 
Mining,  and  Estate  Corporation,  Limited,  and  (2)  the  Johannesburg  Waterworks, 
Estate,  and  Exploration  Company,  Limited,  and  for  the  further  increase  of  the 
capital  ot  the  Company  to  £2,750,000  by  the  issue  of  1,900,000  Shares  of  £1  each 
for  the  following  purposes  : — 

To  acquire  the  assets  of  the  Barnato  Bank,  Mining,  Estate,  and  Cor- 
poration, Limited,  at  the  ratio  of  five  Shares  for  eight  Bank  Shares  . . 1,503,125 

lo  acquire  certain  freehold  and  leasehold  properties  from  the  Johannes- 
burg Waterworks,  Estate,  and  Exploration  Company,  Limited,  at 
the  ratio,  of  one  Share  for  three  Waterworks  Shares,  but  without  ex- 
tinguishing the  latter 133  333 

To  acquire  the  assets  of  the.  Houghton  Estate  and  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany, Limited,  at  the  ratio  of  one  Share  for  three  Houghton  Shares  17  429 

lo  acquire  the  Yeoville  Estate  from  the  Johannesburg  Building  and 
Estate  Syndicate,  at  the  ratio  of  three  Shares  for  four  Syndicate 

Shares  ......  ..  ..  24l75o 

lo  acquire  the  remaining  Shares  not  already  in  the  hands  of  this  Com- 
pany of  the  Johannesburg  Market  Concessions  and  Buildings  Com- 
pany,  Limited,  and  the  Central  Commercial  Buildings  Company, 

Limited ..  ..  21,504 

■vr  . 4 ' I,700,I4I 

.New  issue  to  be  offered  to  the  Shareholders  of  the  Company  at  75s.  per 
Share,  at  which  price  the  issue  is  guaranteed  fiee  of  any  commission 
or  option  by  Messrs.  Barnato  Brothers 200,000 

£1,900,141 

The  above  figures  represent  the  number  of  Shares  to  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the 
outstanding  Shares  of  the  Companies  absorbed  after  deducting  this  Company’s  pre- 
sent  holdings  in  these  Companies.  The  cost  of  these  holdings  will  in  future  be 
treated  as  a portion  of  the  cost  of  the  properties  acquired.  The  excess  of  141  Shares 
over  the  1,900,000  above  quoted  will  be  taken  from  the  existing  reserve  Shares, 
leaving  15,095  Shares  in  reserve. 

_ .T1?e  amalgamation  with  the  Barnato  Bank,  Mining,  and  Estate  Corporation, 
Limited,  has  been  decided  upon  to  remove  what  would  have  been  a formidable 
competitor  in  business ; and,  among  its  other  advantages,  it  secures  to 
this  Company  the  undivided  influence  and  support  of  Mr.  B.  I.  Barnato  and  his 
firm,  and  of  the  large  and  imnortant  interests  which  he  controls.  The  assets  of  the 
Bank  include  very  valuable  Mining  and  landed  properties  and  interests,  and  large 
holdings  in  the  De  Beers  and  Jagersfontein  Diamond  Mines,  and  in  the  best  Gold 
anc*  other  Companies  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  purchase  of  the  Yeoville  and  Houghton  Estates  has  already  been  effected, 
and  when  the  above  amalgamation  is  completed  this  Company’s  holding  of  real 
estate  will  be  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  Johannesburg,  yielding  a large  present 
revenue,  and,  by  the  judicious  expenditure  of  capital,  capable  of  almost  indefinite 
increase,  both  in  value  and  yearly  returns.  The  Company  will  own,  in  addition  to 
Pr°Per.tles  Jn  the  best  business  parts  of  the  town,  some  thousands  of  eligible 
building  sites  in  the  most  popular  residential  quarters  of  Johannesburg,  which  are 
at  present  in  great  demand  and  daily  increasing  in  value.  The  Directors  have  the 
pleasure  to  report  to  Shareholders  that  the  present  asset  of  the  Company  in  real 
estate  in  Johannesburg  has  just  been  valued  by  Mr.  El.  J.  Morkel,  Sworn  Appraiser 
and  Valuator,  at  the  sum  of  £623,400.  These  properties  now  stand  in  the  books  at 
X.208,381  13s.  6d.  only,  showing  a profit  of  £415,018  6s.  6d.  The  balance  of  the 
amount  of  £269,941  15s.  3d.,  “Investments  in  Real  Estate,”  appearing  in  the 
balance-sheet  is  represented  by  the  Company's  valuable  property  in  Austinfriars,  in 
°*  London,  taken  at  the  cost  price  of  £61,560  is.  6d. 

The  premiurnof  £2  15s.  per  Share  on  the  200,000  Shares  to  be  issued  to  Share- 
fiolders,  amounting  to  £550,000,  will  be  carried  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  increasing  that 
Jiind  to  £950,000,  exclusive  of  the  Dividend  Protection  Fund  of  £250,000,  or 
4 1,200,000  in  all ; and  as  a value  of  £4  per  £i  Share  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the  issue  of  Consolidated  Investment  Company’s  Shares  in  the  above  purchases,  a 
very  large  sum  should  accrue  to  the  Reserve  Fund  from  this  source  when  the  assets 
acquired  are  taken  over  and  embodied  in  our  accounts.  With  the  Capital  and 
Reserve  Fund  now  contemplated  this  Company  will  stand  at  the  head  of  Financial 
L®yiPanies  in  South  Africa  in  the  magnitude  of  its  Shareholders’  funds. 

With  practically  unlimited  capital  at  its  disposal,  the  Company  will  be  able  to  take 
r?’K0r  ne£*Pt,ate  an<^  float,  Government,  muhicipal,  and  other  public  Loans,  or 
Debenture  issues,  and  to  undertake  any  other  important  banking  or  financial 
business.  9 

In  these  and  the  other  operations  of  the  Company  the  Directors  in  Johannesburg 
are  greatly  assisted  bv  the  powerful  support  and  co-operation  of  the  influential 
London  Board  of  the  Company,  with  Sir  W.  Lawrence  Young,  Bart.,  as  Managing 
Director.  The  Directorate  will  be  further  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Sir 
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Charles  Jessel,  Bart.,  John  Stroyan,  Esq.,  and  W.  Garland  Soper,  Esq.  (the  last  of 
whom  will  represent  the  Shareholders  of  the  Johannesburg  Waterworks,  Estate, 
and  Exploration  Company,  Limited),  who  will  join  the  Board  after  the  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

The  Directors  regret  that  they  have  lost  the  services  in  Johannesburg  of  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Company,  the  Hon.  John  Tudhope,  who  has  removed  for  a 
time  to  the  London  Office.  Mr.  J.  A.  Hamilton,  lately  an  inspector  of  the  Standard 
Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited,  and  Mr.  Harold  F.  Strange  have  been  appointed 
Joint  Managers,  the  former  in  special  charge  of  the  Financial  Department  of  the 
Company’s  business  and  the  latter  of  the  Mining  Department.  Mr.  G.  W.  Starr, 
as  Consulting  Engineer,  continues  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  business  of 
the  Company,  and  Mr.  R.  Pizzighelli  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Company 
during  the  past  year.  Both  gentlemen  are  assisted  by  an  efficient  staff. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  O’Reilly  and  John  Munro,  and  Messrs.  Chatteris,  Nichols^  Co., 
the  Company’s  Auditors  in  Johannesburg  and  London  respectively,  retire  from 
office,  but,  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election.— By  order  of  the  Board. 

H.  M.  NOBLE,  Assistant-Secretary. 


BALANCE  SHEET  as  at  June  30,  1896. 

Capital  and  Liabilities. 

Capital  ..  ..  ..  £800,000 

Less  Reserve  Shares  . . 2, coo 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  

Moneys  on  fixed  deposit  and  on  loan  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,000,884  17 

Bills  payable  and  other  liabilities 

South  African  Trust  and  Finance  Company,  Limited  (for  balance 
of  purchase  price  of  assets  in  suspense) 

Balance  Profit  and  Loss  (after  payment  of  interim  dividend  to 
December  31  last,  amounting  to  £119,700)  .«  ..  ..  ..  411,486 

Assets. 

Cash  on  hand  and  at  Bankers  . . . . . . . . . « 

Loans  on  Market  Securities  in  London  and  in  Johannesburg 
Loans  to  Mining  Companies 

Sundry  Debtors  ..  ..  

Investments  in  Real  Estate  

Investments  in  Mining  Properties  _ ..  ..  .. 

Investments  in  Stocks  and  Shares,  including  Municipal  Bonds  and 
Shares  in  Mining,  Financial,  and  other  undertakings 
Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Company,  Limited,  15,000 
issued  Shares  to  be  delivered  to  the  South  African  Trust  and 
Finance  Company,  Limited,  as  part  of  balance  of  purchase  price 
of  assets  per  contra  . . . . . . .... 

Machinery  and  Mining  requirements  in  stock  and  in  transit 
Office  Furniture,  Fittings,  and  Instruments  ..  ..  .. 


Dr. 


APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT  (last  Financial  Year). 


£798,000 
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. £157,600 
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0 

400,000 

0 

0 

396,429 

4 

10 

£954,029 

4 

lo 

£954,029 

4 : 

ro 

To  dividend  to  Shareholders  registered  July  31,  1895. . 

Reserve  fund  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Balance  to  this  year’s  accounts  as  below  ..  ..  ..  396,429  4 30 


Cr. 

By  balance  carried  forward  June  30,  1895  ••  ••  »« 

£954,029  4 10 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  July  1,  1895,  to  June  30,  1896. 

Dr. 

To  Directors’ fees  ..  ..  ..  . . ..  , ..  ..  ..  £3,468  15  o 

Salaries,  including  Auditors’ fees  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  25,566  12  10 

Interest  and  exchange  paid  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  17,271  10  4 

Establishment  charges  including  rent  and  taxes,  insurance, 

stationery,  printing,  and  advertising  ..  ..  ..  ..  8,737  12  * 

Balance  . . £531,186  3 7 531, 186  3 7 

Less  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  30  per 
cent,  per  annum  to  December  31,  1895  ..  119,700  o o 

Leaving,  as  per  Balance-sheet  ..  ..  £411,486  3 7 

Proposed  to  be  appropriated  as  follows  : — 

Income  reserve  account  ..  ..  ..  ..  250,000  o o 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum 

to  June  30,  1896  ..  ..  ..  ••  70,800  o o 

Carried  forward  ..  ..  ..  . . ••  81,686  3 7 


£411,486  3 7 


£586,230  13  10 


Cr. 


By  balance  from  last  account  ..  ..  ..  ..  • • ••  £39^>429  4 1 

Gross  profits  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  after  valuing 

Securities  in  hand  at  market  price  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  189,801  9 o 

£586,230  13  10 

“ We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  London  Office  of  the  Johannesburg  Con- 
solidated Investment  Company,  Limited,  and  found  them  correct.  We  have  also 
verified  the  Share  Certificates  and  other  Securities. 

“CHATTERIS,  NICHOLS  & CO., 

“ Chartered  Accountants. 

“ London.” 

“ We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Johannesburg  Office  of  the  Company,  an  :1 
found  them  correct,  and  they  and  the  accounts  of  the  London  Office  are  properly 
incorporated  in  the  above  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account.  We  have 
also  verified  the  Securities  at  Johannesburg. 

“ J.  P.  O’REILLY  and  J.  MUNRO,  Auditors 
“Johannesburg,  September  23.  1896.” 


3i  October,  1896 


The  Saturday  Review. 


ARLINGTON  CARRIAGE  COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


Bullbers  to  the  IRo^al 

315-  317  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 


Patrons  s 

The  Royal  Family. 


H.S.H.  THE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 
H.I.H.  THE  MIKADO  OF  JAPAN. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  IBRAHIM  HILMEY. 
H.R.H.  PRINCE  PRISDANG. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ORSINI. 

H.H.  PRINCE  CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H.  PRINCE  DHULEEP  SINGH. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  BIRON  VON  CURLAND. 


HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 
THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  RIPON. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


spe'cialit£. 

THE  COB-SIZE  LANDAU. 

An  exceptionally  light  and  graceful  little  car- 
riage quite  under  the  control  of  one  small  horse  in 
a hilly  district.  Fitted  with  every  modern  im- 
provement, self-folding  head,  self-folding  steps,  steel 
overlapping  tyres,  &c. 


Purchases  may  be  effected  on  our  Three  Years’  System  at  an  extra  charge 

of  5 per  cent.  only. 


A very  comprehensive  display  of  upwards  of  500  Carriages  of  the  Newest  and  most  Fashionable 

Designs  to  be  seen  at  their  Showrooms — 

315-317  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W. 


SPECIALITE. 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  BROUGHAM. 

This  compact  little  carriage  can  be  opened 
and  closed  in  a second,  and  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a Landau  at  half  weight.  It  is  a pretty 
Brougham  and  Victoria  in  one,  and  remarkably 
popular. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


31  October,  1896 


GOLD  MEDAL, 

UNIVERSAL  COOKERY  AND  FOOD  EXHIBITION,  1896. 


THE  NEW  VINEGAR. 


DATE 

VI  N EG  A 


VICTORIA  DATE  VINEGAR  is  an  entirely  New 
Vinegar  of  delicious  flavour  and  aroma,  made  from 
Dates,  and  pronounced  by  experts  in  culinary  matters 
superior  to  Malt  or  Wine  Vinegars. 

For  the  TABLE.  For  PICKLING. 
For  ALL  Domestic  Uses. 


VICTORIA  DATE  VINEGAR  is  free  from  pyroligneous 
acid  and  added  mineral  acid,  and  is  consequently  recommended  by  the 
Medical  Profession.  It  has  a fragrance  and  delicacy  of  flavour  entirely 
its  own,  and  its  PURITY  and  STRENGTH  are  unrivalled.  It  is 
the  only  Vinegar  that  is 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.— November. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COUBTNEY. 

LORD  ROSEEERY’S  SECOND  THOUGHTS.  Ey  Diplomatics. 

THE  CYPRUS  CONVENTION.  By  T.  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P. 

“ CYMBELINE  ” AT  THE  LYCEUM.  By  R.  Warwick  Bond. 
ENGLAND,  RUSSIA,  AND  FRANCE.  By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
INTELLIGIBLE  SIGNALS  BETWEEN  NEIGHBOURING  STARS.  By 
Francis  Galton. 

THE  EMPRESS  CATHARINE  II.  By  W.  Knox  Johnson. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  SOUDAN.  By  Major  A.  Griffiths. 
WILLIAM  MORRIS.  By  Mackenzie  Bell. 

“ SIR  GEORGE  .TRESSADY " AND  THE  POLITICAL  NOVEL.  By 
H.  D.  Traill. 

EMILE  VERHAEREN : THE  BELGIAN  POET.  By  V.  M Crawford. 
THE  GRAVE-DIGGER.  By  Ai.ma  Strettell. 

THE  STRUGGLE  BEFORE  US.  By  H.  W.  Wilson. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  RESIGNATION.  By  Edward  Dicey. 

“ THE  PRESENT  EVOLUTION  OF  MAN.”  A Reply.  By  G.  Archdall 
Reid. 


CHAPMANS  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFTJBB. 

NOVEMBER. 

SUNSET.  By  W.  L.  Alden. 

REACTION.  By  May  Bateman. 

HER  GRANDMOTHER'S  ADVENTURE.  By  Charles  James. 

SIR  GEORGE  : A SOCIAL  COMEDY.  By  Eva  Rogers. 

A LANCASHIRE  NIGHT’S  ENTERTAINMENT.  Ey  A.  H.  Hamer. 
THE  SAVING  OF  A BLACKMAILER’S  SOUL.  By  Frank  Banfield. 
THE  ABDUCTION.  By  N.  W.  Williams. 

THE  HOLY  TIE.  By  Mrs.  Charlie  Neish. 

THE  VIGILANTES  AND  THE  BLACKGUARD.  By  Roger  Pocock 


ABSOLUTELY  NON-INJURIOUS. 


LONDON:  CHAPMAN  & HALL,  LTD. 


VICTORIA  DATE  VINE  OAR  is  NOT  a cordial,  as  the 
name  might  possibly  suggest,  but  a fragrant  and  PURE  TABLE 
VINEGAR,  delicate  and  soft  in  flavour,  yet  sufficiently  strong  for  all 
household  purposes. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

A Tasting  Sample  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to — - 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  112  Belvedere  Road, 
Lambeth,  S.E. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LOME  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

Managers  fF*  GREEN  & CO.  1 Head  Offices: 

Managers  ..  \ANDERS0Nf  ANDERSON  & COJ  Fencburch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


UNION  LINE 

ROVAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Express  London  to  Southampton. 

Cheap  Tickets  for  passengers’  friends.  Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 


Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  ; and 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-6  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


p and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

’ GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  EGYPT,  1 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via.  BOMBAY,  I every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN  J 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  1 r . , 

NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TASMANIA  ./  every  fortnight. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


WM.  & GEO-  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


BOOKS. 


B.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address : " BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Code:  UNICODH. 

140  STRAND.  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 
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BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  973. — NOVEMBER,  1896.-2S.  6d. 

Contents : 

D ARIEL : A ROMANCE  OF  SURREY.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Chaps.  V.-VII. 

JOHN  GIBSON  LOCKHART. 

BEHIND  DIKES  AND  DUNES. 

THE  HEATHER.  By  Neil  Munro. 

WIDDER  VLINT.  By  Zack. 

POLITICS  IN  RECENT  ITALIAN  FICTION. 

THE  FIRST  PRIOR  OF  FORT  AUGUSTUS:  JEROME  VAUGHAN. 
MANNING  THE  NAVY. 

IN  “HOLY  RUSSIA”:  LIFE  IN  A RUSSIAN  FAMILY. 

OUR  DUTY  IN  REGARD  TO  VACCINATION.  By  Professor  Sir  T 
Grainger  Stewart,  M.D. 

THE  PARTY  FUTURE. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF 


STANFORDS  COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

IN  TWELVE  VOLUMES,  WITH  NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  MAPS. 

Just  ready,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

ASIA : 

Vol.’  II.  SOUTHERN  & WESTERN  ASIA. 

Afghanistan,  India,  Indo-China,  Malay  Peninsula  ; 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Arabia  and  Persia.  By  A.  H.. 
KEANE,  F.R.G.S.  With  7 Maps  and  89  Illustrations. 


The  Volumes  already  issued,  uniform  in  size  and  price,  are — 

AUSTRALASIA : 


Vol.  I. 

Vol.  II. 

AFRICA : 
Vol.  I. 

Vol.  II, 

ASIA: 
Vol.  I. 


AUSTRALIA  and  NEW  ZEALAND.  By 

A.  R.  Wallace,  LL.D. 

MALAYSIA.  By  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard, 

M.D. 


NORTH 

F.R.G.S. 

AFRICA. 

By 

A. 

H. 

KeanEj 

SOUTH 

F.R.G.S. 

AFRICA. 

By 

A. 

H. 

Keane 

NORTHERN  and  EASTERN  ASIA.  By 

A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD, 

26  AND  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
Geographer  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


Now  ready,  Fifty-eighth  Edition,  price  2s. 

THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  to  KNOWLEDGE.  By  a Lady. 

The  Original  Authorised  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  & Co.,  Limited. 


DOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

^ No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham, 
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Messrs.  SEELEY  & CO 


Beg  to  announce  for  publication  next  week  the 
following  important  work  : 

PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON. 

An  Autobiography,  1834-1858,  and  a Memoir  by  his  WIFE,  1858-1894, 
With  a Portrait.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

Mr.  Hamerton’s  distinguished  literary  career  and  influence  in  Art  make  - 
this  Memoir  interesting  to  a wide  circle  of  readers.  The  volume  contains 
many  of  his  Letters,  and  others  of  great  interest  from  Mr.  Robert 
Browning,  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
&c.  ; Reminiscences  of  George  Eliot,  Tennyson,  C.  R.  Leslie,  Paul 
Rajon,  and  many  others;  and  descriptions  of  Mr.  Hamerton’s  romantic 
life  on  Loch  Awe  and  his  experiences  in  France  during  the  War-time. 

VELAZQUEZ. 

TWO  PORTFOLIO  MONOGRAPHS. 

- By  WALTER  ARMSTRONG. 

THE  LIFE  OF  VELAZQUEZ.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
THE  ART  OF  VELAZQUEZ.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

Or  together  in  a handsome  cloth  binding  under  the  Title  of  ‘ 1 Velazquez  : 
his  Life  and  Art."  Price  9s.  net.- 

BOOKBINDING  in  ENGLAND  and 

FRANCE.  By  W.  Y.  Fletcher,  late  Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Department 
of  Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum.  With  17  Coloured  Plates  and  many 
minor  Illustrations.  Super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ETCHINGS  of  REMBRANDT.  By 

P.  G.  Hamerton;  and  DUTCH  ETCHERS  of  the  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTUBY,  by  Laurence  Binyon.  With  8 Plates  and 
many  minor  Illustrations.  Supei-roya!  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  EARLIER  ENGLISH  WATER-COLOUR 

PAINTERS.  By  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with 
many  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

ANIMALS  AT  WORK  AND  PLAY : their 

Emotions  and  Activities.  By  C.  J.  Cornish,  Author  of  “ Li!e  at  the 
ZoO.”  With  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“ Full  of  fresh  matter  about  animals  and  birds.” — Times. 


London  : SEELEY  & CO.,  Limited,  38  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  237.  NOVEMBER,  1890. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  CONTINENTAL  ALLIANCES.  By  Francis  de 
Pressens£  (Foreign  Editor  of  “ Le  Temps  ”). 

LA  TURQUIE  ET  SON  SOUVERAIN.  By  Diran  KeliSkian. 

THE  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst,  M.P. 
THE  WESTRALIAN  MINING  BOOM.  By  S.  F.  Van  Oss. 
COMMERCIAL  MORALITY  IN  JAPAN.  By  Robert  Young  (Editor 
“ Kobe  Chronicle,”  Japan). 

SKETCHES  MADE  IN  GERMANY.  No.  2.  By  Mrs.  Blyth. 
ARBITRATION  IN  LABOUR  DISPUTES.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
NOTICEABLE  BOOKS.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  Ouida,  W.  S. 

LrLLY,  Mrs.  Birchenough,  and  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 

OF  WOMEN  IN  ASSEMBLIES  : a Reply.  By  Mrs.  McIlquham. 

THE  MODERN  BABEL.  By  Professor  Mahaffy. 

ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH  DAIRY  FARMING.  By  H.  Herbert  Smith 
and  Ernest  C.  Trepplin. 

LORD  LEIGHTON’S  DRAWINGS.  By  S.  P.  Cockerell. 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  LIFE  AFTER  DEATH.  By  Mrs,  Besant. 
LAND  PURCHASE  IN  IRELAND.  By  George  Fottrell. 

TURKISH  MISGOVERNMENT  : 

(1)  By  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt. 

(2)  General  Gordon’s  Advice.  (Communicated  by  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane.) 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  & CO.,  Ltd. 


THE  FORUM. 

Contents.— NOVEMBER.— Price  Eighteenpence. 

“ AS  MAINE  GOES,  SO  GOES  THE  UNION.”  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed. 
THE  “ SOLID  SOUTH  ” DISSOLVING.  Edward  P.  Clark. 
CONDITIONS  FORA  SOUND  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM.  E.  W.  Codington. 
WOMAN  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  A NATURALIST.  Dr.  W.  K. 
Brooks. 

INSTRUCTIVE  DISTRICT  NURSING.  Mary  K.  Sedgwick. 

THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  : 

THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE  OF  ARMENIA.  W.  K.  Stride. 
SHALL  THE  FRONTIER  OF  CHRISTENDOM  BE  MAIN- 
TAINED? Julia  Ward  Howe. 

RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  IN  GREECE  : THE  SANCTUARY  OF 

APOLLO.  J.  Gennadius. 

BOND  SALES  AND  THE  GOLD  STANDARD.  F.  W.  Taussig. 
EMERSON'S  WIT  AND  HUMOUR.  Henry  D.  Lloyd. 

WORK  AND  MORALITY.  William  Ferrero. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  SPELLING  REFORM.  Benjamin  E.  Smith. 
ANOTHER  PHASE  OF  THE  NEW  EDUCATION.  Gertrude.  Buck. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON’S  LIST. 


Now  Ready,  Price  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

Contents  for  NOVEMBER  1896. 

1.  THE  CAREER  OF  CLAUDIA.  By  F.  M.  Peard,  Author  of 

“ Near  Neighbours”  &c.  Chaps.  I.— III. 

2.  THE  ENGLISH  OCCUPATION  OF  SICILY. 

3.  IN  NARROW  WAYS. 

4.  KINGS  LEY-LAND. 

5.  LOUIS  PASTEUR. 

6.  IN  BIRLING  DEEP. 

7.  HUNGARY'S  PATRIOT  POET. 

8.  THE  COMMONS  AT  WORK. 

9.  A FREAK  OF  CUPID.  (Conclusion.) 


NEW  WORKS. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  JERNINGHAM  LETTERS 

(1782-1848). 

Being  Excerpts  from  the  Correspondence  and  Diaries  of  the  Honourable 
Lady  JERNINGHAM  and  of  Her  Daughter,  Lady  BEDINGFELD. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  EGERTON  CASTLE,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Portraits,  reproduced  from  the 
Original  Miniatures,  24s. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  PRINCESS  de  LAMBALLE.  By  Sir 

Francis  Montefiore.  In  i vol.  crown  4to.  with  numerous  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

NOW  READY. 

OVER  the  ANDES  from  the  ARGENTINE 

to  CHILI  and  PERU.  By  May  Crommelin.  In  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

NOW  READY. 

ETON  in  the  FORTIES.  By  Arthur  Duke 

Coleridge.  In  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  6s. 
NOW  READY. 

ITALIAN  HIGHWAYS.  By  R.  M.  King, 

Author  of  “ A Diary  of  a Civilian’s  Wife  in  India.”  In  1 vol.  crown  8vo. 
with  Frontispiece,  7s.  6d. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 

ON  NOVEMBER  4 WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

THE  MISTRESS  OF  BRAE  FARM. 

By  ROSA  N.  CAREY, 

Author  of  “ Nellie’s  Memories”  &c. 

In  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  TOWER  of  GHILZAN.  By  Surgeon- 

Major  H.  M.  Greenhow,  Author  of  “ Brenda’s  Experiment,”  “ The  Bow  of 
Fate,”  &c.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

ANTHONY  BLAKE’S  EXPERIMENT.  In 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

NOW  READY. 

GODDESSES  THREE.  By  D.  Hugh  Pryce 

2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

“ The  three  young  goddesses  who  give  the  title  to  this  book  are  charming.  The 
hero  is  a fine  fellow,  and  enlists  our  sympathy  almost  from  the  first.” — The  Times. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


THE  HUMANITARIAN. 

Edited  by  VICTORIA  WOODHULL  MARTIN. 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  contains: 

THE  DEGRADATION  OF  WOMAN : A Reply  to  Professor  St.  George 
Mivart.  By  Grant  Allen. 

THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  IN  AMERICA.  By  The  Editor. 

THE  WOMAN’S  MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY  AND  FRANCE.  A Special 
Interview  with  Max  Nordau. 

THE  DEPOPULATION  OF  ENGLAND.  By  S.  A.  K.  Strahan,  M.D. 
THE  POSITION  OF  BOER  WOMEN.  By  Captain  Frank  Thatcher. 

And  many  other  Articles  of  interest. 

Price  SIXPENCE. 


London : HUTCHISON  & CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


LONDON : G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  NEW  BOOKS 


. DOWNEY  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Now  ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MY  LIFE. 

By  HENRI  ROCHEFORT. 

2 vols.  large  crown  8vo.  25s. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — “ It  is  of  absorbing  interest  —more  truly  historical 
than  most  histories  and  far  more  romantic  than  the  general  run  of  romances. 
Journalist,  novelist,  critic,  political  agitator,  Communist,  proscrit,  duellist,  Roche- 
fort has  led  the  life  of  a dozen  ordinary  men  and  has  been  closely  mixed  up  in  the 
public  affairs  of  France,  from  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  present  date.” 


THE  SPORTSMAN’S  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Vol.  I.  now  ready. 

THE  LIFE  of  a FOX  : and  the  Diary  of  a 

Huntsman.  By  Thomas  Smith,  Master  of  the  Hambiedon  and  Pytchley 
Hounds.  With  the  Original  Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  Initials  and 
6 Coloured  Plates  by  G.  H.  Jalland.  Large  8vo.  handssmely  bound,  15s. 
Also  a limited  Large-paper  Edition,  42s.  net. 

GLOBE. — “ Paper,  type,  and  binding  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the 
Library  may  be  said  to  make  an  admirable  beginning.” 

THROUGH  the  SUB-ARCTIC  FOREST  : a 

Record  of  a Canoe  Journey  for  4,000  miles,  from  Fort  Wrangel  to  the  Pelly 
Lakes,  and  down  the  Yukon  to  the  Behring  Sea.  By  Warburton  Pike, 
Author  of  “ The  Barren  Grounds  of  Canada.”  With  Illustrations  by  Charles 
Whymper,  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author  and  2 Maps.  Demy 
8vo.  16s. 

IN  and  BEYOND  the  HIMALAYAS.  By 

S.  J.  Stone,  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  Police.  Illustrated  by  Charles 
Whymper.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

HABIT  and  INSTINCT  : a Study  in  Heredity. 

By  Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Author  of  “Animal  Life  and  Intelligence.” 
Based  on  the  Author’s  “ Lowell  Lectures  ” in  1895-96.  16s.  [ Ready  Nov.  5. 

The  following  NEW  WORKS  of  FICTION  will  be  ready 
next  week  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

A RELUCTANT  EVANGELIST,  and  other 

Stories.  By  Alice  Spinner,  Author  of  “ Lucilla,”  “ A Study  in  Colour,” 
&c.  6s. 

INTERLUDES.  By  Maud  Oxenden.  6s. 

THE  BAYONET  that  CAME  HOME.  By 

N.  Wynn  Williams.  3s.  6d. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS  OF  TWO  POPULAR  BOOKS. 

SEVENTY  YEARS  of  IRISH  LIFE.  By 

the  late  W.  R.  Le  Fanu.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A LITTLE  TOUR  in  IRELAND.  By 

“ Oxonian”  (the  Very  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole).  With  nearly  40  Illustra- 
tions by  John  Leech.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 


FANCY  DRESSES  DESCRIBED  ; or,  What 

to  Wear  at  Fancy  Balls.  By  Ardern  Holt.  With  Illustrations  in  Colour 
and  Black  and  White  by  Miss  Lilian  Young.  Sixth  Edition,  buckram,  7s.  6d. 
net. 


In  2 vols.  large  4to.  600  pp.  THREE  GUINEAS  net. 

THE  EXPLORATION  OF 
THE  CAUCASUS. 

By  DOUGLAS  W.  FRESHFIELD, 

Lately  President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

Illustrated  by  3 Panoramas,  74  Full-page  Photogravures,  about  140  Illustrations  in 
the  Text,  and  4 Original  Maps. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  DESCRIBES  THIS  AS  “ A BEAUTIFULLY 
EXECUTED  WORK.” 

HISTORIC  CHURCHES  of  PARIS.  By  Walter  F. 

Lonergan.  Illustrated  by  B.  S.  Le  Fanu  and  from  Photographs.  Crown 
4to.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  FENIANS  and  FENIANISM. 

By  John  O’Leary.  2 vols.  large  post  8vo.  with  Portraits  of  the  Author,  of 
James  Stephens,  of  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  of  John  O’Mahoney,  and  of  the 
late  Charles  J.  Kickham.  21s.  I Just  ready. 

PACATA  HIBERNIA;  or,  the  Wars  in  Ireland.  Edited, 

and  with  an  Introduction  (64  pages),  by  Standish  O’Grady.  With  Portraits, 
Maps,  and  Plans.  2 vols.  medium  8vo.  42s.  net.  [Just  ready. 

THE  WAY  THEY  SHOULD  GO  : Hints  to  Young 

Parents.  Bv  Mrs.  Panton,  Author  of  “From  Kitchen  to  Garret.”  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

“ The  young  mother  will  find  in  these  pages  much  wise  advice.”— Globe. 

THE  MEMOIRS  of  LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

By  Thomas  Moore.  Edited,  with  Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Chapter,  by 
Martin  Macdermott.  With  a Portrait  in  Photogravure  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Just  ready. 

A CUBAN  EXPEDITION.  By  J.  H.  Bloomfield. 

Imperial  i6mo.  cloth  gilt.  6s. 

“ A vivid  narrative.” — Times. 


NEW  FICTION. 

THE  UGLY  MAN.  By  the  Author  of  “A  House  of 

Tears.”  Paper  cover,  2s.  6d.  {.Next  week. 

THE  STAR  SAPPHIRE.  By  Mabel  Collins.  6s. 

A TRAGIC  IDYL.  By  Paul  Bourget.  6s. 

THE  CIRCASSIAN  : the  Story  of  Sarif  AkKarasy,  Prince 

of  the  Upper  Nations.  By  Morley  Roberts  and  Max  Montesole. 
3s.  6d. 

“ A spirited  story.” — Scotsman. 

YOUNG  MRS.  STAPLES.  By  Emily  Soldene.  3s.  6d. 

“ ‘ Young  Mrs.  Staples ' has  certainly  the  qualities  of  vivacity  and  go.” — Globe. 

THE  BISHOP’S  AMAZEMENT.  By  David  Christie 

Murray.  3s.  6d.  [Second  Edition  this  day. 

“ It  is  a long  time  since  we  have  read  so  fresh  and  genial  and  humorous  a story.” 

Standard. 

A LONELY  GIRL.  By  Mrs.  Hungerford,  Author  of 

“ Molly  Bawn.”  6s. 

“ Intensely  exciting  as  well  as  racy  apd  amusing.” — Leeds  Mercury . 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 


TORLOGH  O’BRIEN:  a Story  of 

the  Wars  of  King  James.  By  J. 
Sheridan  Le  Fanu.  With  22  pages 
of  Etchings  by  Phiz,  from  the 
Original  Steel  Plates.  Large  Im- 
perial i6mo.  gilt  top,  7 s.  6d. 

“ An  excellent  reprint.  The  text  has 
been  carefully  revised  and  the  original 
illustrations  by  Phiz  admirably  repro- 
duced.’ ’ — Bookseller. 

THE  LITTLE  GREEN  MAN.  By 

F.  M.  Allen.  Illustrated  by  B.  S. 
Le  Fanu.  Imperial  i6mo.  2s.  6d. 

“ A delightful  story.” — Tunes. 

THE  KANTER  GIRLS.  By  Mary  L. 
Branch.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions by  H.  M.  Armstrong.  Small 
4to.  gilt  edges,  6s. 

“ A charming  book  for  children.” 

Lady's  Pictorial. 


BRAYHARD  : the  Strange  Adven- 
tures of  One  Ass  and  Seven  Cham- 
pions. By  F.  M.  Allen.  With  37 
Illustrations  by  Harry  Furniss. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

“Brimful  of  jokes,  repartees,  and 
comic  situations.” — Guardian. 

A CHRONICLE  of  GOLDEN  FRIARS, 
and  other  Stories.  By  J.  Sheridan 
Le  Fanu.  Illustrated  by  B.  S.  Le 
Fanu  and  J.  F.  O’Hea.  6s. 

“Full  of  characteristic  and  rollicking 
humour.” — Queen. 

“Admirably  illustrated.” — World. 
COLLEGE  GIRLS.  By  Abbe  Carter 
Goodloe.  Illustrated  by  Charles 
Dana  Gibson.  6s. 

“Full  of  variety,  and  never  without 
points  and  pathos.” 

Ma7ichester  Guardian. 


12  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 


LONDON  : EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET. 
New  York  : 70  Fifth  Avenue. 


Very  shortly. 

THE  KAFIRS  OF  THE  HINDU-KUSH. 

By  Sir  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  K.C.S.I. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  A.  D.  McCormick.  Royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

In  October  1889  I found  myself,  for  the  second  time,  the  official  guest  of  the 
Mehtar  of  Chitral,  at  the  fort  which  constitutes  the  capital  of  that  country.  On  my 
previous  visit  in  1888,  I had  seen  several  Kafirs  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  and  had  heard 
many  tales  of  their  strange  manners  and  customs.  The  people  of  Kafiristan  had 
first  excited  my  curiosity  during  the  Afghan  War  of  1879-80,  and  seeing  them  now 
in  the  flesh,  my  interest  in  them  became  so  intensified  that  the  desire  to  see  them  in 
their  own  homes  was  irresistible.  I had  accordingly  asked  the  Government  of 
India  to  be  allowed  to  make  an  attempt  to  enter  the  Kafir  country,  and  the  permis- 
sion was  accorded  me  while  actually  on  my  way  to  Chitral  for  the  second  time.  The 
only  European  who  had  previously  attempted  tc  enter  Kafiristan  was  General  (then 
Colonel)  Lockhart,  when  in  command  of  a mission  to  examine  the  Hindu-Kush 
passes  in  1885-86.  He  had  penetrated  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Bashgul  Valley, 
and  remained  there  for  a few  days ; but  jealousies  having  broken  out  amongst  the 
Kafir  headmen,  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  country  and  return  to  Chitral. 

LAWRENCE  & BULLEN,  Ltd.,  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


AGEIST CY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  & BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  -he 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
I.ondon  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  AT.L  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


Contents:  NOVEMBER,  1896. 

LADY  ASENATH  INTERFERES.  Basil  Thomson. 

ENGLAND'S  DUTY  TO  CYPRUS.  Edward  G.  Browne. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  PRETORIA  PRISONERS.— II.  Prof.  G.  G.  Ramsay. 
PAGEANTRY  AND  POLITICS.  “ A Spectator.” 

THE  HUMAN  BACILLUS.  Walter  Raleigh. 

ANTI-CYCLONE.  Sir  Herbert  Stephen,  Bart. 

TJIEAGENES  AND  STELLIANA.  Charles  Whibley. 

IN  IRELAND.  Arthur  Symonds. 

BORDER  FISH  POACHERS.  P.  Anderson  Graham. 

MY  CRITICS.  The  Author  of  “ Made  in  Germany.” 

THE  NUTTER  F.  H.  Trench. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRODUCTS  : a Symposium.  E.  C.  Marchant,  F.  A. 

Wright,  Dr.  Gow. 

LONDON  : WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

'THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.— NOVEMBER,  1896. 

Price  2s.  6d.  Contents. 


Episodes  of  the  Month. 

The  Church  and  the  Unionist  Party.  By  A Layman. 

Lord  Rosebery’s  Resignation.  By  A Conservative  M.P. 

The  Value  of  Constantinople.  By  Spenser  Wilkinson. 

The  Government’s  Opportunity.  By  J.  R.  Diggle. 

Homeric  Warfare.  By  Professor  J.  B.  Bury. 

The  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Bicycle.  By  A.  Shadwell.  . „ 

Trafalgar  and  To-day.  By  H.  W.  Wilson,  Author  of  Ironclads  in  Action. 
Principles  of  Local  Taxation-  By  Edwin  Cannan. 

Untaxed  Imports  and  Home  Industries  By  W.  Farrer  Ecroyd. 

The  Functions  of  a Governor- General.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  H.  Tupper, 

The  Working  of  the  Old-Age  Relief  Law  in  Copenhagen.  By  Miss  Edith  Sellers. 
The  American  Elections  of  1896.  By  Moreton  Frewen. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Question.  By  the  Hon.  Lionel  Holland,  M.P. 
LONDON:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 
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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


TIMBUCTOO  THE  MYSTERIOUS.  By  Felix 

Dubois.  With  153  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings 
made  on  the  spot,  and  n Maps  and  Plans,  i vol.  demy  8vo. 
12s.  6d. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — “ Few  out  of  the  crowd  of  recent  books  on 
Africa  have  approached  this  in  freshness  of  interest,  vigour  of  style,, 
and  the  crispness  of  the  illustrations.” 

THE  LIFE  OF  NELSON.  By  Robert 

Southey,  Poet  Laureate.  A New  Edition.  With  an  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  nine  Appendices,  by  David  Hannay,  and  Portraits  of 
Nelson,  after  Hoppner,  and  of  Lady  Hamilton,  after  Romney,  x vol. 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  ATHENALUM. — “ Mr.  Hannay  has  furnished  a sensible 
introduction,  useful  biographical  notes,  and  a series  of  excellent 
appendices,  which  make  this  edition  decidedly  superior  to  its 
predecessors.” 

UNDERCURRENTS  OF  THE  SECOND  EM- 

PIRE.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam,  Author  of  “An  Englishman  in 
Paris."  i vol.  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A BOOK  OF  SCOUNDRELS.  By  Charles 

Whibley.  With  a Cover  designed  by  Mr.  Whistler.  1 vol.  with  a 
Frontispiece,  7s.  6d. 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “ Mr.  Whibley  has  done  his 
work  in  admirable  fashion.  The  artists  of  the  road  have  lost  nothing 
at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-artists  of  the  pen.” 


FICTION. 

A NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “A  SUPERFLUOUS 
WOMAN.” 

LIFE  THE  ACCUSER.  By  Emma  Brooke. 

3 vols.  15s.  net. 

THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “A  story  in  which  our  interest 
grows  and  grows,  becomes  absorbing,  and  is  fast  held  until  the 
last  word.” 

HENRY  JAMES'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  OTHER  HOUSE.  By  Henry  James. 

2 vols.  xos.  net. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS. — “ We  admire  the  unfailing  felicity  of  the 
Author’s  phrase,  the  subtlety  of  his  discriminating  touches,  the  dexterity 
of  his  handling.” 

MRS.  F.  A.  STEEL’S  NEW.  NOVEL. 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS.  By 

F.  A.  Steel,  Author  of  “ The  Potter's  Thumb.”  1 vol.  6s. 

j.  Tuesday. 

PERCY  WHITE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ANDRIA.  By  Percy  White,  Author  of 

" Mr.  Bailey-Martin."  1 vol.  6s. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “GEORGE  MANDEVILLE’S 
HUSBAND." 

BELOW  THE  SALT.  By  C.  E.  Raimond, 

With  a Cover  designed  by  Mr.  Whistler.  1 vol.  6s. 

THE  MANCHESTER  COURIER. — “ Most  curiously  fasci- 
nating.” 

A COURT  INTRIGUE.  By  Basil  Thomson. 

1 vol.  6s. 

THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER. — “ For  sheer  cleverness  would 
be  hard  to  beat.  The  final  scene  could  hardly  have  been  better  done 
by  Stevenson.” 

THE  REDS  OF  THE  MIDI  : an  Episode  of 

the  Revolution.  By  Felix  Gras.  Fifth  Edition.  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

THE  TIMES. — “ Never  was  child  of  the  Revolution  depicted 
in  a more  attractive  manner.” 

MAGGIE  : a Child  of  the  Streets.  By 

Stephen  Crane,  Author  of  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.”  1 vol.  2s. 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.  — “ ‘Maggie’  is  by  no  means 
a pleasant  story,  but  it  is  a strong  one  and  a true  one.” 


LONDON  : WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  First  Edition  having  been  exhausted,  a Second  Edition  will  be  ready 
in  a few  days. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

SOLDIER  TALES.  Containing  : With  the  Main  Guard — 

The  Drums  of  Fore  and  Aft — The  Man  Who  Was — Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd 
— Incarnation  of  Krishna  Mulvany — Taking  of  Lungtungpen — The  Madness 
of  Private  Ortheris.  With  Head  and  Tail  Pieces  and  21  page  Illustrations  by 
A.  S.  Hartrick. 

PART  I.  and  II.  and  VOLUME  I.  now  ready. 

LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  By  Professor 

W.  M.  Sloane,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.  Illustrated  with  88  Reproductions  of  the 
Masterpieces  of  Painting,  in  their  Original  Colours,  and  220  Full-page 
Engravings  in  Tint  and  Black  and  White. 

In  20  Parts  at  4s.  net  each  ; or  in  4 Volumes  at  24s.  net  each.  Supplied  only  in  Sets. 

TIMES. — “ The  most  magnificent  of  modern  lives  of  Napoleon The  serious 

and  careful  work  of  a very  competent  historian.” 

BY  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SEALSKIN  CLOAK.  By  Rolf  Boldrewood, 

Author  of  “ Robbery  under  Arms  ” &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

2 vols.  Globe  8vo.  12s. 

TAQUISARA.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH “ Lovers  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford’s  romances  will 

find  much  to  delight  them  in  his  new  novel,  “ Taquisara.’ He  has  constructed 

a plot  of  wonderful  skill  and  mystery.” 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A BOOK  of  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS,  with  an 

accompaniment  of  Decorative  Drawings  by  George  Wharton  Edwards, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS  . — New  Volume. 
Cloth,  edges  uncut,  3s.  6d.  “Peacock”  Edition,  cloth  elegant,  edges  gilt,  5s. 

THE  PHANTOM  SHIP.  By  Captain  Marryat.  With 

an  Introduction  by  David  Hannay,  and  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar. 

Now  ready,  Part  XIII.  Super-royal  8vo.  is.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  of  MANKIND.  By  Prof.  Friedrich 

Ratzel.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  A.  J.  Butler, 
M.A.  With  Preface  by  E.  B.  Tylor,  D.C.L.  With  numerous  Coloured 
Plates,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.  Also  ready,  Vol.  I.,  12s.  net. 

With  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

THE  CHILD,  its  SPIRITUAL  NATURE.  By  Henry 

King  Lewis,  Compiler  of  “ Songs  for  Little  Singers  in  the  Sunday  School  and 
Home.” 

BAPTIST  MAGAZINE  — “ Mr.  Lewis’s  book  is  deserving  of  hearty  com- 
mendation. It  is  a thoughtful  and  valuable  treatise  on  a side  of  child-life  which 
has  so  far  been  greatly  neglected.  . . . Will  be  of  immense  use  to  parents  and 
teachers,  and  ultimately  to  the  home  and  the  Church.” 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.-New  Volume. 

Demy  8vo.  14s. 

THE  ELDER  PLINY’S  CHAPTERS  on  the  HISTORY 

of  ART.  Translated  by  K.  Jex-Blake,  Classical  Lecturer  at  Girton  College, 
Cambridge.  With  Commentary  and  Historical  Introduction  by  E.  Sellers, 
and  additional  Notes  contributed  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Ludwig  Urlichs. 

HANDBOOKS  of  ARCHAEOLOGY  and  ANTIQUITIES. 

Edited  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner  and  Professor  Kelsey.  New  Volume 

A HANDBOOK  OF  GREEK  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

By  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  M.A.  With  Map.  Extra  crown  8vo.  5s. 
Second  Edition,  corrected  and  considerably  enlarged,  crown  8vo  12s.  6d. 

GREEK  LIFE  and  THOUGHT,  from  the  Death  of 

Alexander  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  By  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 

ROUND  the  YEAR  : a Series  of  Short  Nature  Studies. 

By  L.  Miall,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  Yorkshire  College.  With 
Illustrations,  chiefly  by  A.  R.  Hammond,  F.L.S. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  445.  NOVEMBER.  Price  is. 


1.  THE  SECRET  OF  SAINT 

FLOREL.  Chaps.  XXI.-XXIII. 

2.  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

3.  A COLLEGE  PROGRESS. 

4.  THE  SURPRISE  OF  BOVEY 

TRACEY. 

5.  THE  MAN  FROM  STALY- 

BRIDGE. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

THE  STORY  OF  SELBORNE 
PRIORY. 

CUPID  THE  FIDDLER. 

A SOUTH  SEA  TRADER. 
WITH  BURGOYNE  AT  SARA- 
TOGA. 


New  Volume  begins  with  the  NOVEMBER  Number  of 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d. 

This  Number  contains  the  Opening  Chapter  of 
MR.  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD’S  NEW  STORY, 

“A  BOSE  OE  YESTERDAY.” 

CAMPAIGNING  WITH  GRANT.  By  Horace  Porter.  With  Pictures  by 
C.  S.  Reinhart  and  Harry  Fenn. 

ELECTION  DAY  IN  NEW  YORK.  By  Ernest  Ingersoll. 

And  numerous  Short  Stories  and  Articles. 


New  Volume  begins  with  the  NOVEMBER  Number  of 

THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

Illustrated.  Price  is. 

Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles,  The  LAST  THREE  SOLDIERS, 
ChaDters  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  by  W.  H.  Shelton — MASTER  SKYLARK,  Chapters 
I.,  II.,  and  III.,  by  John  Bennett — JUNE’S  GARDEN,  Chapters  I.  and  II.,  by 
Marion  Hill. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 
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GARDNER.  DARTON  & CO.’S  NEW  LIST. 


Irresistibly  funny  ; and  the  humorous  illustrations  add  much  to  the  charm  of  the 
book.  __ 

PRINCE  BOOHOO  and  LITTLE  SMUT. 

By  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  &c.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.  Large  crown  8vo.  printed 
on  superfine  paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

An  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Masterpieces  by  DE  LA  MOTTE  FOUQUE. 

SINTRAM  and  HIS  COMPANIONS,  and 

UNDINE.  With  Introduction  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  and  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.  Large  crown  8vo.  printed  on  super- 
fine paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

The  above  two  volumes  are  uniform  in  style  and  price  with  the  following  books 
illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

GRIMM’S  FAIRY-TALES.  With  Introduction 

by  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A. 

“No  more  acceptable  edition  of  Grimm  has  been  published.” — Standard. 

“ A fairy  book  beyond  reproach.” — Graphic. 

NATIONAL  RHYMES  of  the  NURSERY.  With 

Introduction  by  George  Saintsbury. 

“ The  prettiest  and  most  complete  collection  of  this  kind  that  we  have 
seen.” — Westminster  Gazette . 

“ Impossible  to  praise  the  volume  too  highly.” — Black  and  White. 

SWEETHEART  TRAVELLERS.  A Child’s  Book 

for  Children,  for  Women,  and  for  Men.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  With 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.,  and  W.  H.  C.  Groome. 

Five  editions  have  been  nearly  exhausted. 

“ A more  delightful  book  for  young,  old,  and  middle-aged  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive.” — Truth. 

“ Mr.  Crockett  must  be  credited  with  one  of  the  m:st  pronounced 
successes  of  the  season.” — World. 

MINSTREL  DICK  : a Tale  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century.  By  Chkistabel  Coleridge.  Illustra  d by  Charles 
Robinson.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

SOME  MORE  NONSENSE.  For  the  Same 

Bodies  as  Before.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  “A.  Nobody.”  Printed  in 
Colours,  demy  4to.  2s.  6d. 

This  is  a continuation  of  “ A.  NOBODY’S  ” most  successful  volume  of  last  year, 
and  is  slightly  larger. 

NONSENSE  for  SOMEBODY,  ANYBODY,  or 

EVERYBODY,  PARTICULARLY  THE  BABY-BODY.  Written 
and  Illustrated  by  “A.  Nobody.”  (Twentieth  Thousand.)  Printed  m 
Colours,  2S.  ; the  2 vols.  together  in  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

“ Quite  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  since  Mr.  Lear’s  illustrated  rhymes. 

Punch. 

“ Simply  splendid.  The  editors  of  comic  papers  are  not  worth  their  salt  if 
they  don’t  find  out  who  ‘ A.  Nobody  ’ is,  and  give  him  all  the  work  he  has 
time  for.” — Queen. 

THREE  GIRLS  IN  A FLAT.  By  Ethel  F. 

Heddle,  Author  of  “ Martin  Redfern’s  Oath  ” &c.  Illustrated  by  Gordon 
Browne,  R.I.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

CHATTERBOX  LIBRARY.  The  first  Five 

Volumes  of  a new  Series  of  large  crown  8vo.  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Each  volume  is  Illustrated,  and  strongly  bound  in  pictorial  paper  boards,  is.  ; 
fancy  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

1.  THE  SISTERS.  (For  Girls.) 

2.  SIX  MONTHS  IN  THE  FOURTH.  (For  Boys.) 

3.  MARCIA’S  HOME.  (For  Girls.) 

4.  THE  SILVER  FLAGON.  (For  Girls.) 

5.  THE  AUSTIN  PRIZE.  (For  Boys.) 

“ Those  who  are  seeking  to  find  cheap  books  to  replenish  their  lending  libraries 
■will  do  well  to  note  this  series.” — School  Guardian. 

BY  THE  REV.  CANON  OVERTON. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln.  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 
cloth  boards,  6s.  each.  [Shortly. 

BEING  THE  NEW  ADDITION  TO 

THE  NATIONAL  CHURCHES.  With  Maps, 

crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s.  each.  _ 

“ The  genera!  idea  of  the  series  is  excellent.” — Guardian. 

“ The  scheme  excites  our  interest.” — Saturday  Review. 

1.  GERMANY.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould, 

M.A. 

2.  SPAIN.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Meyrick, 

M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

3.  IRELAND.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Olden, 

M.A. , Vicar  of  Ballyclough.  [Second  Edition. 

4.  THE  NETHERLANDS.  By  the  Rev.  P.  H. 

Ditchfield,  M.A. 

5.  SCOTLAND.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  M. 

Luckock,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield. 

6.  ITALY.  By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Pennington, 

M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln. 

7.  FRANCE.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Travers  Smith, 

D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin. 

8.  AMERICA.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Leighton 

Coleman,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Delaware,  U.S.A. 


BY  PROFESSOR  TYRRELL  GREEN. 

THE  XXXIX  ARTICLES  and  the  AGE 

of  the  REFORMATION.  An  Historical  and  Doctrinal  Exposition  in  the 
Light  of  Contemporary  Documents.  By  E.  Tyrrell  Green,  M.A., 
sometime  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards, 
ios.  6d. 

“ Excellent  as  they  are  from  various  standpoints,  the  (other)  works  on  the 
‘ Thirty-nine  Articles  ’ by  no  means  preclude  the  necessity  of  such  a work  as  this 
which  supplies  new  information  from  new  sources.  . . . The  text  of  the  articles  is 
given  in  Latin  and  in  English,  with  valuable  explanatory  and  historical  notes. 
...  In  dealing  with  the  wording  of  the  articles,  Mr.  Green  is  eminently  success- 
ful. . . . The  work,  moreover,  occasionally  introduces  mediaeval  _ customs  and 
ceremonies  not  generally  known.  . . . The  student  of  Anglican  divinity  will  find  in 
this  volume  much  valuable  information  not  to  be  found  in  similar  treatises.” 

Morning  Post. 

BY  THE  REV.  CANON  SANDERSON. 

THE  LIFE  of  the  WAITING  SOUL  in 

the  INTERMEDIATE  STATE.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  E.  Sanderson, 

D. D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Chichester,  ^Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Hastings  ; formerly  Head  Master  of  Lancing  College  ; Author  of  “ What  is 
the  Church  ? ” Large  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red  edges,  2s.  6d. 

[Second  Edition  in  the  Press. 

“ Dr.  Sanderson’s  nine  brief  addresses . have  pleased  us  very  much.  They 
are  plain,  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  catholic,  declaring  all  that  is  known,  or  that 
may  reasonably  be  held.  . . . and  the  plain  man  who  wants  to  know  what  he  may 
safely  believe  on  the  state  of  the  waiting  souls  and  our  relation  to  them  has  here 
all  that  he  needs.” — Church  Times. 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  F.  WINNINGTON  INGRAM. 

WORK  in  GREAT  CITIES.  Lectures 

on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram,  M.A.,  Head  of  the  Oxford  House, 
and  Rector  of  Bethnal  Green.  With  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Herbert 

E.  Ryle,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 

boards,  3s.  6d.  [Second  Edition.* 

“We  unhesitatingly  tell  all  young  workers,  lay  and  clerical,  that  they  are  doing 
themselves  and  the  work  great  injustice  so  long  as  they  remain  unacquainted 
with  Mr.  Ingram’s  epigrammatic,  sensible,  experienced  talk.”  Church  Times. 

“ It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  these  lectures  should  be  obtained  and 
read  through  by  all  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.” — Spectator. 

MESSENGERS,  WATCHMEN,  AND 

STEWARDS.  Addresses  delivered  to  Clergy.  By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Win- 
nington Ingram,  M.A.  Small  crown  8vo.  art  linen  boards,  is.  6d. 

[Now  ready. 

BY  THE  REV.  THE  HON.  JAMES  ADDERLEY. 

LOOKING  UPWARD.  Papers  Introductory 

to  the  Study  of  Social  Questions  from  a Religious  Point  of  View.  By  the 
Rev.  the  Hon.  James  Adderley,  M.A.,  Author  of  The  New  Floreat. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  [ Second  Edition. 

“ A volume  of  papers  bn  the  attitude  of  the  Clergy  towards  social  reform,  which  is 
of  real  value.” — Athenczum. 

“A  vigorous  treatment  of  what  may  be  termed  Christian  Sociology,  from  one 
who  certainly  has  a moral  right,  derived  from  hard  experience  and  self-denial  second 
to  none,  to  speak  on  this  theme.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

EDITED  BY  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 

MOTHERS  in  COUNCIL.  The  Organ  for  the 

Upper  Classes  of  the  Society  entitled  “ The  Mothers’  Union."  Quarterly,  6d. 
Vols.  I.— V.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  each.  Cloth  cases  for  binding  a 
year's  numbers,  8d. 

“ There  are  almost  too  many  good  things  in  ‘ Mothers  in  Council.  Any  one  to 
whom  this  magazine  is  yet  unknown  would  do  well  to  take  it  picUriaL 

“ A most  useful  magazine  for  parents.”— Christian  World. 
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[Early  in  December  will  be  issued  the  First  Illustrated 
Supplement  of  the  Saturday  Review.  For  further 
particulars  see  p.  507.] 

AS  we  write  the  Presidential  election  is  practically 
over  and  done  with,  and  it  seems  certain  that  Mr. 
McKinley  has  been  elected.  The  States  that  are  still 
doubtful  can  hardly  affect  this  result.  The  contest, 
however,  has  been  much  closer  than  was  expected  by 
those  who  take  their  information  from  New  York  and 
the  capitalists  of  the  Eastern  seaboard.  It  is  not  true 
to  say  with  the  “ Times  ” that  by  electing-  McKinley 
“ Americans  have  earned  the  congratulations  of  the  whole 
(sic)  world  by  vindicating  the  character  of  the  Republic  for 
honesty.”  Nor  is  it  honest  to  talk,  as  the  Philistine 
organ  talks,  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  supporters  as  composed  of 
“ older  Democrats  . . . silver-mine  owners  . . . and  a 
motley  mass  of  Populists,  Socialists,  Anarchists,  and 
foreign  voters  unaccustomed  to  free  institutions,” 
who  cast  “into  a common  fund  their  discontent,  spirit 
of  lawlessness,  and  eagerness  for  social  change.” 
This  way  of  dividing  men  into  your  friends  who  are 
angels  and  your  enemies  who  are  devils  seems  slightly 
antiquated  at  this  century-end,  though  doubtless  it 
gives  a fine  glow  as  of  virtue  triumphant  to  the  con- 
scientiously stupid. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  “ Times  ” that  Mr.  Bryan 
will  poll  about  six  million  votes,  and  that  to  draw 
a sweeping  indictment  of  “ lawlessness  and  dis- 
honesty ” against  such  a multitude  is  ridiculous  ? 
The  old  Puritan  Yankees  who  migrated  to  Kansas 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  turned  into  a 
slave  State  have  voted  for  Bryan,  and  honester  men 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Republic  ; Chicago  on 
the  other  hand,  the  home  of  foreign  Socialists  and 
Anarchists,  has  given  McKinley  an  immense  majority, 
and  New  York,  with  its  large  population  of  ignorant 
Irish,  has  gone  the  same  primrose  way.  Really  the 
“ Times”  will  have  to  get  its  leading-articles  revised  by 
some  one  who  knows  the  prominent  facts  of  the  case. 
The  truth  is  that  “ the  conflict  of  interests  ” which  used 
to  be  talked  of  as  explaining  the  division  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  before  the  war  must  now 
be  used  to  explain  the  enmity  slowly  growing  between 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  States.  The  high  pro- 
tective-tariffs in  America  constitute  a heavy  tax  on 
agriculture,  and  the  American  farmer  is  beginning  to 
resent  the  burden.  The  “Times”  may  flatter  itself 
that  the  conflict  is  over  ; we  believe  that  it  is  only  just 
beginning.  For  it  seems  certain  now  that  Mr.  McKinley 
will  reward  his  Eastern  supporters  and  raise  the  tariff. 
If  he  persists  in  this  policy  the  Republican  party  will 
have  a rude  awakening  at  the  next  Presidential  election. 


The  strange  duel  between  Prince  Bismarck  and  the 
Emperor  William  still  goes  on,  if  duel  it  can  be  called 
in  which  all  the  head-hitting  is  on  one  side.  The  fact 
that  for  the  first  violation  of  official  secrecy  an  Austrian 
paper  was  chosen,  shows  that  the  lord  of  Friedrichsruh 
was  afraid  that  the  Government  might  have  the  courage 
to  enforce  thelaw  against  violations  of  official  secrecy,  but 
the  feeble  tone  of  the  “ Reichsanzeiger  ” has  evidently 
reassured  the  ex-Chancellor  and  his  mouthpiece,  and 
the  “ Hamburger  Nachrichten”  now  boldly  publishes  its 
attacks  as  coming  from  Prince  Bismarck  himself.  That 
“ the  star  of  Germany  has  begun  to  wane  ” is  now  openly 
asserted,  and  the  replies  of  the  Berlin  Government  are 
compared  to  “the  quacking  of  ducks  in  a pond.”  It 
is  all  very  true,  as  we  have  pointed  out  more  than  once  ; 
but  what  about  the  sanctity  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty 
of  which  Prince  Bismarck  was  once  so  convinced  an 
advocate  ? The  Emperor  has  made  a mess  of  it,  and 
has  played  into  the  hands  of  France  and  Russia,  but  it 
is  strange  that  the  proof  should  come  from  the  mouth  of 
the  great  Empire-builder  himself. 

These  “ revelations”  of  the  great  Chancellor  are  not 
as  complete  as  he  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  true 
that  he  brought  about  a defensive  treaty  with  Russia, 
but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  even  under  his  “ regime  ” 
the  relations  between  Russia  and  Germany  were  often 
strained.  The  rivalry  between  himself  and  Gortchakoff 
came  to  the  light  clearly  enough  in  1875  when  Alex- 
ander II.  visited  Berlin,  and  when  the  French 
Ambassador  General  Leflo  was  told  that  the  Tsar’s 
personal  intervention  had  alone  prevented  Germany 
from  invading  France.  The  Berlin  Treaty,  which 
modified  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Russia,  was  the  next  grievance.  All  the  world  knew 
then  that  Alexander  was  wild  with  the  “ honest 
broker,”  and  Bismarck  retorted  by  going  to  Vienna 
and  negotiating  the  defensive  treaty  with  Austro- 
Hungary. 

Then  came  the  death  of  Gortchakoff  and  the  tragic 
taking-off  of  Alexander.  Immediately  Bismarck  went 
to  work  again  to  increase  Germany’s  security.  In  1884 
he  brought  about  the  famous  meeting  of  the  three 
Emperors  at  Skierniewice,  and  now,  it  appears,  began 
the  negotiations  for  a second  defensive  treaty  with  the 
Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  De  Giers.  This 
treaty  lasted  from  1884  to  1890  and  insured  the  isolation 
of  France.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  position 
France  now  occupies  with  her  position  in  1890  to  see 
how  infinitely  abler  Prince  Bismarck  is  than  Wiiiiam 
the  Witless.  We  Britons  have  no  reason  to  like 
Bismarck  ; his  policy  was  to  cultivate  good  relations 
with  Russia  and  to  keep  the  attention  of  Russia  fixed 
on  Asia  by  trying  to  exaggerate  the  differences  between 
Russian  and  English  interests  in  the  Near  and  Far 
East.  Besides,  he  made  the  German  Colonial  Empire 
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chiefly  at  our  cost ; but  at  least  he  did  what  he  did  not 
to  injure  us  but  to  strengthen  Germany,  and  much  may 
be  forgiven  to  a statesman  whose  patriotism  was 
so  active  and  so  intelligent.  But  the  German  Emperor’s 
policy,  if  policy  that  can  be  called  which  follows 
no  fixed  course  even  of  self-interest,  but  is  at  once 
arrogant  and  capricious,  has  succeeded  in  dethron- 
ing Germany  from  the  proud  position  she  held  from 
1870  to  1890  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Germany 
is  now  isolated  among  her  enemies,  and  she  cannot 
console  herself  with  the  phrase  lent  to  Tiberius  by 
Tacitus — “ oderint  dum  metuant” — for  she  is  no  longer 
feared. 

It  has  not  been  noticed  in  the  London  Press  that 
Lord  Dufferin  in  his  Belfast  speech,  the  important 
passages  of  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  were 
submitted  to  Lord  Salisbury  before  being  delivered, 
deliberately  used  the  word  “alliance”  in  referring  to 
the  new  relations  between  France  and  Russia.  The 
word  was  avoided  in  the  various  declarations  at  Cher- 
bourg, Paris,  and  Chalons,  and  Mr.  Curzon  boggled  at 
it  when  his  turn  came  to  speak  ; but  Lord  Dufferin, 
who  has  had  unequalled  opportunities  of  knowing  what 
has  happened,  has  made  no  difficulties  about  the 
phrase,  and  showed  no  signs  of  regret  at  the  fact. 
The  way  to  a complete  understanding  with  France  and 
with  Russia  still  presents  some  serious  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted,  but  we  believe  it  is  the  sincere  desire  of 
the  three  Foreign  Offices  to  secure  that  understand- 
ing— at  any  rate,  if  it  is  not  brought  about,  it  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  Lord  Dufferin  and  Lord  Salisbury. 
Such  an  understanding  would,  at  least,  not  be  open  to 
the  reproach  of  treachery  to  allies  brought  against 
Germany  in  respect  to  her  secret  treaty  with  Russia. 
Prince  Bismarck’s  organ,  we  notice,  still  argues  that 
the  treaty  was  not  a breach  of  faith  with  Austria. 
What  wTould  he  have  said  if  he  had  discovered  that 
Austria,  while  a member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  had  con- 
cluded a secret  treaty  with  France? 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  have  given  us  a 
reasonable  proof  of  their  intelligence  in  choosingMr.  E.  J. 
Poynter  to  be  their  new  President.  We  had  been  mildly 
alarmed  by  rumours  of  the  possible  election  of  such 
nonentities  as  Messrs.  Frank  Dicksee,  Luke  Fildes,  and, 
most  of  all,  W.  B.  Richmond,  whose  reckless  hand 
has  already  been  so  busy  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  Mr.  Poynter  has  ever  been  a fairly 
conscientious  student  of  academic  painting,  which, 
added  to  an  unobtrusive  personality  and  some  scholar- 
ship, should  make  him  a suitable  head  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Painting.  A far  more  important  post  than 
that  of  the  President  of  this  artistic  stock  exchange  will 
have  to  be  filled — namely,  that  of  the  Directorship  of 
the  National  Gallery.  We  have  never  had  a really 
sound  man  at  the  head  of  this,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
European  galleries.  Now  that  the  purchasing  and  the 
.dentifying  of  pictures  is  becoming  year  by  year  more 
difficult,  we  feel  the  need  of  a scholar  of  genuine  erudi- 
tion, wide  experience,  above  all  a gentleman  of  very 
certain  taste,  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  Trafalgar  Square. 

The  Due  d’Orleans  is  believed  in  France  to  be  abso- 
lutely without  importance  as  a Pretender.  The  mere 
fact  that  he  has  twice  broken  his  leg  by  falling  from  a 
horse  has  made  him  the  laughing-stock  of  a people 
whose  imagination  was  caught  more  by  Boulanger’s 
skill  in  the  saddle  on  his  famous  black  charger  than  by 
his  pledge  of  a revised  Constitution.  But  at  the  dynastic 
Courts  of  Europe  the  habit  of  regarding  the  French 
Republic  as  a tentative  experiment  is  ingrained  ; a 
quarter  of  a century  has  not  availed  to  alter  it.  The 
marriage  of  “ Philippe  VIII.”  to  a rich  and  popular 
young  Hapsburg  princess,  with  a ceremonial  pomp 
which  could  not  have  been  exceeded  for  the  Emperor’s 
own  daughter,  naturally  gives  a fillip  to  this  imagining, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Viennese  papers 
speaking  of  it  as  the  “ French  marriage.”  The  French 
people  have  done  their  utmost,  in  the  case  of  this  young 
man  who  was  born  at  Twickenham,  to  notify  the  world 
that,  whatever  else  he  is,  he  is  not  to  be  accounted 
French,  and  much  less  will  they  think  of  his  bride, 
another  “Austrian  woman,”  as  belonging  to  them- 
selves. 


The  speech  of  M.  Hanotaux  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties on  the  Eastern  Question  is  chiefly  interesting  for 
what  it  does  not  contain.  The  absence  of  all  mention 
of  Egypt,  which  no  French  Foreign  Minister  for  four- 
teen years  has  ever  left  out  of  a survey  of  the  situation 
in  the  Levant,  raises  at  once  the  notion  that  London 
and  Paris  have  come,  or  entertain  reasonable  hopes  of 
coming,  to  an  understanding  on  that  subject  ; and,  if 
that  be  true,  everything  else  is  in  the  way  of  adjusting 
itself.  Commentators  in  Paris  discover  in  his  carefully 
weighed  phrases  about  the  Sultan  and  the  Armenians  a 
hint  that  a Concert  of  the  Powers  is  expected  to  give 
Russia  its  mandate  to  intervene  and  place  Ottoman 
administration  upon  a new  and  improved  footing,  but 
the  indication  is  at  best  very  vague.  We  are  more 
likely  to  get  light  from  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Guildhall 
on  Monday  next. 

In  the  debate  on  Armenian  affairs  in  the  French 
Chamber  on  Tuesday  only  one  of  the  best  speakers 
of  this  Assembly  had  a chance.  We  are  alluding  to 
M.  le  Comte  de  Mun.  M.  Jaures  was  only  permitted 
to  fling  a couple  of  sentences  into  M.  Hanotaux’s  care- 
fully prepared  speech.  Curiously  enough  the  Socialist 
orator  and  the  reactionary  Deputy,  wThose  views  are  as 
wide  apart  as  the  poles,  command  equal  attention  from 
the  Plouse  when  they  get  on  their  legs.  The  mantle  of 
Montalembert  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  on  the  latter ; 
the  former  is  regarded  as  the  successor  of  Clemenceau, 
although  M.  Jaur&s  is  considerably  less  concise, 
and  consequently  less  incisive.  We  doubt  whether 
Clemenceau  ever  prepared  a speech  during  the  whole  of 
his  Parliamentary  career.  M.  Jaur&s  has  been  twitted 
more  than  once  wfith  doing  nothing  else,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  virtually  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment. 
“ I respect  the  Chamber  too  much,”  he  said,  “not  to 
arrange  carefully  beforehand  what  I am  going  to  say  to 
it.”  If  we  had  to  compare  Clemenceau  and  Jaures  in 
one  sentence,  we  should  say  that  the  one  wields  a 
scalpel  which  is  often  deadly  ; the  other  a magnificently 
damascened  sword,  the  play  of  which  delights  the 
onlooker. 

Comte  de  Mun’s  oratory  is  altogether  more  chas- 
tened. It  is  modelled  on  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  pulpit,  for  Gambetta  was  right  when, 
after  M.  de  Mun’s  victory  over  the  Abbd  Cadoret  at 
Pontivy  years  ago,  he  said,  “ The  one  is-a  priest,  the 
other  is  worthy  of  being  one.”  Looking  at  M.  de  Mun, 
the  mind  unconsciously  reverts  to  the  late  Cardinal 
Howard,  who  from  being  a Guardsman  became  a 
Prince  of  the  Church  ; for,  although  M.  de  Mun  has  not 
as  yet  taken  vows,  no  one  would  be  surprised  at  his 
so  doing,  and  the  Cuirassier’s  uniform  has  been  doffed 
long  ago.  When  with  his  regiment  M.  de  Mun 
assiduously  read  the  Gospels,  and,  unlike  his  brother 
officers,  never  went  to  the  cafe  or  the  theatre.  Some 
one  whom  we  know,  once  quoted  Schopenhauer’s 
maxim  to  him.  “ Do  you  know,  M.  le  Comte,  that  a 
man  who  does  not  go  to  the  theatre  is  like  a man  wrho 
dresses  without  a looking-glass  ?•”  was  the  remark. 
“That  may  be,”  replied  M.  de  Mun;  “and  I should 
not  stay  away  from  the  playhouse  if  I felt  certain  that 
the  glass  was  neither  concave  nor  convex,  and  that  it 
did  not  somehow  distort  the  reflection  of  life.”  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  Republicans  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  invalidate  his  election  ; they  succeeded  three 
times.  M.  de  Mun  returned  to  the  charge  and  suc- 
ceeded. This  in  itself  paints  the  man. 

The  Navy  League  has  existed  for  less  than  two  years, 
but  in  that  space  of  time  it  has  done  excellent  work. 
As  Lord  Charles  Beresford  showed  in  his  excellent 
letter  in  yesterday’s  (Friday’s)  “Daily  Chronicle,”  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  from  the  rulers  of  the  hour  either 
common  sense  or  even  plain  statements  of  actual  facts 
when  the  question  is  that  of  bringing  up  the  British 
Navy  to  a strength  sufficient  to  maintain  Our  supremacy 
at  sea.  In  1885 — to  go  back  no  farther — Lord  North- 
brook, poor  man,  really  did  not  know  what  he  should 
do  with  an  additional  three  or  four  millions  if  he 
had  them  to  spend  on  the  Navy  ; yet,  when  that 
“regrettable  incident”  of  Penjdeh  occurred  shortly 
afterwards  a panic-stricken  House  of  Commons 
hurriedly  voted  six  millions  sterling  to  provide  the 
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country  with  an  efficient  fleet.  In  1888  Lord  George 
Hamilton  assured  the  House  that  the  Navy  was  amply 
provided  for,  and  his  assurance  might  indeed  have  been 
accepted  but  for  the  inconvenient  honesty  of  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  whose  revelations,  backed  by  public 
opinion,  forced  the  Government  to  assent  to  an  ex- 
penditure of  no  less  than  twenty  millions  sterling  to 
reinforce  the  Navy.  Last  of  all  in  the  history  of  official 
misrepresentation  comes  Sir  William  Harcourt,  whose 
statements  in  December  1893  were  so  monstrous  that 
even  the  Naval  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  felt  compelled 
to  tender  their  resignations — upon  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  of  course  explained,  more  suo,  on  21  Decem- 
ber that  he  had  not  said  on  19  December  what  he  was 
understood  to  say. 

This  system  of  short-sighted  parsimony,  interspersed 
with  brief  scares  whenever  some  shuffling  of  the  cards 
abroad  brings  home  to  us  our  own  impotence,  is 
neither  politic  nor  fair  to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  not  politic, 
because,  if  the  scare  should  prove  to  be  well  founded, 
war  would  be  commenced,  and  perhaps  disastrously 
ended,  before  the  money  hastily  voted  at  the  last 
moment  could  be  effectively  employed  ; and  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  taxpayer  that  the  expenditure  on  construction 
of  new  ships  should,  in  a time  of  peace , vary  from 
,£800,000  in  one  year  to  ,£5,500,000  in  another,  or 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  an  extravagant  price 
for  work  done  at  high  pressure.  It  is  high  time  that 
these  Admiralty  charlatans — we  regret  that  we  cannot 
except  Mr.  Goschen  from  the  list — should  be  taken  in 
hand  and  taught  that,  whatever  pranks  may  be  played 
at  home,  honesty  is  the  best  policy  where  the  vital 
interests  of  the  nation  are  concerned.  Therefore  we 
wish  Mr.  Knox  and  the  Navy  League  all  success  in 
their  efforts  to  impress  on  the  British  public  the  para- 
mount importance  of  an  adequate  Navy  as  the  best 
guarantee  of  peace. 

Major  von  Wissmann  is  an  unrecognized  humourist. 
His  period  of  service  in  “ Deutsch-Ostafrika  ” being  at 
an  end,  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  tell  his  countrymen 
how  they  may  best  make  something  more  of  their 
possessions  than  they  have  made  hitherto.  His  methods 
are  unique  in  their  simplicity.  What  German  East 
Africa  needs,  it  seems,  is  assistance  of  the  sort  which  our 
Indian  fellow-subjects  are  best  qualified  to  render.  The 
terms  he  offers  are  not,  it  is  true,  exciting.  Indian  agri- 
culturists are  invited  to  settle  in  a country  which  would 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  making  money  denied 
them  in  India.  Major  von  Wissmann,  however,  con- 
siders that  Germany  loses  so  much  In  East  Africa 
through  the  Indian  traders  who  send  remittances  to 
their  friends  at  home,  that  in  his  opinion  Indian  agricul- 
turists ought  to  bring  their  talents  to  subserve  German 
interests  by  way  of  compensation.  When  they  have 
begun  to  save  money  they  are  to  be  taxed  to  prevent 
them  sending  it  home  to  India.  Even  the  modest 
Teuton  probably  never  advanced  a suggestion  more 
naive  than  that.  Major  von  Wissmann  cannot  under- 
stand English  criticism  of  his  proposal.  Perhaps  he 
might  study  the  nursery  rhyme  of  the  “ Spider  and  the 
Fly  ” to  advantage.  British  Indian  subjects  should  be 
able  to  do  better  than  emigrate  to  German  East  Africa 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Germans. 

The  imbecile  action  of  Mr.  Groh  and  his  fellow 
“leaders”  in  setting  the  public  directly  against  the 
cab-drivers  has  put  an  end  to  any  hopes  that  might  have 
existed  of  ultimate  success  for  the  London  Cab-strike. 
As  between  the  drivers  and  the  Railway  Companies  the 
man  in  the  street  was  neutral,  with  perhaps  a natural 
leaning  against  the  Companies  in  favour  of  cabby,  who 
Is  on  the  whole  a civil  and  indispensable  public  servant. 
That  a cabman  who  has  driven  a fare  from  the  West 
End  to  Paddington  or  King’s  Cross  should  be  bundled 
out  of  the  station  and  into  the  wilds  of  Praed  Street  or 
the  Euston  Road  without  the  chance  of  picking  up  a 
return  fare  seemed  to  be  a grievance,  but  when  a few 
thousand  unoffending  passengers  had  been  compelled  to 
lose  their  trains  and  to  have  a row  with  their  cabbies 
into  the  bargain,  the  feeling  was  quickly  changed 
into  active  partisanship  against  the  offending  drivers, 
who  —poor  men  ! — were  only  obeying  the  orders  of 


the  egregious  professional  organizers.  The  silly  order 
was  withdrawn  in  two  or  three  days,  but  meanwhile 
the  mischief  had  been  done.  Since  those  two  great 
strategists,  Mr.  John  Dillon  and  Mr.  William  O’Brien, 
ensured  the  ruin  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  by  their 
“ New  Tipperary  ” performance  nothing  quite  so  foolish 
has  been  done  in  public  life. 

The  French  African  Colonies,  like  the  German, 
continue  to  supply  melancholy  reading  to  the  advocates 
of  colonial  expansion.  In  the  French  Senate  on 
Tuesday  M.  Lebon  made  a notably  halting  reply  to  M.  le 
Provost  de  Launay’s  attack  on  the  administration  of 
Madagascar.  That  the  island  has  already  cost  France 
80,000,000  francs,  and  is  likely  to  costlier  in  the  future 
from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  a year,  without  the  remotest 
hope  of  any  return,  is  the  outstanding  fact  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  hanging  of  Hova  ex-Ministers  of  State  is  a 
policy  that  has  its  natural  limits,  and  the  increase  of 
military  posts,  which  is  admitted  to  be  still  necessary,  can 
only  be  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  extensive  reinforce- 
ments. M.  Lebon  hopes  that  he  will  ultimately  be  able 
to  organize  Madagascar  into  a province  “ with  some 
kind  of  autonomy  ” ; but  what  is  the  use  of  a province 
in  which  the  only  Frenchmen  are  a horde  of  officials, 
civil  and  military,  more  concerned  about  their  quarrels 
regarding  absurd  points  of  dignity  than  in  suppressing 
the  native  insurrection?  Surely  French  energy  and 
French  capital  have  a better  outlet  in  Russia  just  now 
than  in  such  a fever-bed  as  Madagascar. 

We  have  referred  more  than  once  lately  to  the  ex- 
ceeding importance  of  Technical  Education  to  the 
rehabilitation  and  securing  of  England’s  industrial 
supremacy.  The  subject  is  now  beginning  to  occupy  a 
considerable  share  of  public  attention,  and  has  this  week 
reached  the  public  meeting  stage ; but,  so  far,  this 
attention  has  done  little  more  than  raise  a query.  What 
is  technical  education  ? is  being  asked  on  all  hands. 
Technical  Education  is  the  teaching  of  actual  trades 
and  such  allied  knowledge  as  is  intimately  connected 
therewith.  It  is  the  modem  substitute  for  the  decayed 
apprenticeship  system,  and  the  sooner  that  aspect  of 
the  matter  is  realized  by  Parliament  and  educational 
bodies,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  A flourishing  Science 
and  Art  Institute  at  Wolverton  is  an  apposite  instance 
of  both  what  Technical  Education  should  and  should 
not  be.  There  are  classes  in  this  Institute  for  practical 
instruction  in  the  local  industry  of  carriage-buildmg, 
which,  while  teaching  a certain  amount  of  theoretical 
mechanics,  do  not  disdain  instruction  in  the  humbler 
arts  of  painting  and  varnishing.  That  is  real  Technical 
Education.  Then  there  are  other  classes  for  teaching 
the  principles  of  sound,  heat,  &c.,  which  have  no  con- 
nexion at  all  with  Technical  Education.  Of  course 
they  are  appropriate  enough  in  a Science  and  Art 
Institute,  but  Parliament  and  educational  authorities 
have  evinced  a disposition  to  regard  these  Science  and 
Art  Institutes  as  models  of  Technical  Education  centres, 
and  that  is  not  at  all  well. 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  Nansen  and  his 
work  ; but  this  does  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the 
praise  bestowed  on  him  by  his  over-zealous  friends  is 
sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  be  harmful.  One  ot 
the  most  striking  features,  both  in  Nansen’s  character 
and  narrative,  is  his  extreme  modesty.  “ A journey  of 
this  kind  might  appear  to  be  fraught  with  some  risk,” 
he  quietly  remarks  about  his  sledge  march  northward 
from  the  “ Fram.”  When  the  “Daily  Chronicle,” 
therefore,  describes  the  narrative  as  “ the  most  striking 
tale  of  adventure  of  modern  times,”  we  have  to  re- 
member that  that  journal  has  arrears  of  praise  to  make 
up.  We  welcome  its  present  “ admiration  for  the 
man,  for  the  unspoiled  simplicity  of  his  nature,  for  his 
profound  and  varied  knowledge,  his  clear  and  level- 
headedness, his  readiness  to  sacrifice  himself”  as  a far 
truer  estimate  than  it  formed  in  1893,  when  he  was 
a conceited  and  self-advertising  adventurer.  But  we 
cannot  blame  the  hero-worship  of  the  daily  journalist 
when  those  who  ought  to  know  better  go  ludicrously 
wrong. 

Thus,  according  to  Professor  Mohn,  “in  physical 
geography,  in  geology,  in  oceanography,  in  terrestrial 
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magnetism,  in  biology,  in  meteorology,  the  results  ob- 
tained will  mark  a new  departure  in  the  various 
sciences  concerned.”  If  Nansen’s  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  Polar  life  were  twice  as  extensive  as  those 
made  by  all  the  Arctic  expeditions  of  the  century,  it 
would  still  be  an  exaggeration  to  regard  them  as  form- 
ing a new  departure  in  biological  science.  Geologically 
he  records  Jurassic  rocks  from  Franz  Josef  Land  and 
traces  of  glaciation  on  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia  ; 
but  neither  of  these  are  new  discoveries  ; and  during  the 
rest  of  the  time  he  had  no  more  opportunity  for  giving 
geology  a fresh  start  than  he  had  of  revolutionizing 
Egyptology  or  solving  the  age  of  Stonehenge.  Even 
some  of  the  observations  on  ice,  claimed  as  new,  are 
not  new  ; it  was  not  necessary  to  get  “ frozen  in  ” in 
the  “ Fram  ” to  discover  that  the  ice-pressure  varies 
with  the  tides.  Most  people  had  found  that  out  before 
from  the  observations  by  the  crew  of  the  “ Jeannette.” 
The  theory  of  the  “polar  current”  is  claimed  as 
proved,  and  the  old  arguments  for  it  are  re-advanced  ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  diatoms  of  East  Greenland  are 
like  those  of  Siberia  is  no  more  proof  of  a current 
across  the  Pole  from  the  latter  to  the  former  than  the 
resemblance  of  bricks  at  Wapping  to  bricks  at  Putney 
is  a proof  of  the  tidal  nature  of  the  Thames. 

But  Professor  Mohn’s  estimate  cf  Nansen’s  results 
was,  however,  modest  and  accurate  in  comparison 
with  statements  that  passed  as  good  geography  at  the 
British  Association  meeting  at  Liverpool.  There  Sir 
Erasmus  Ommaney’s  speech,  if  the  “Times”  report  is 
to  be  trusted,  must  have  taxed  the  credulity  and  gravity 
of  even  the  audience  of  Section  E.  Nansen  has,  it  is 
true,  done  a magnificent  service.  But  we  need  not 
do  John  Rae  the  injustice  of  imagining  that  Nansen 
was  the  first  man  who  plunged  into  an  unknown 
Arctic  region,  prepared  to  live  through  a winter  on 
what  he  could  get  for  himself.  We  need  not  forget 
that  Peary’s  journey  across  Northern  Greenland  and 
Payer’s  sledge  journey  in  Franz  Josef  Land  were  as 
reckless,  if  not  more  so,  than  Nansen  and  Johansen’s 
march  from  the  “ Fram.” 

The  annual  Starvation  Return  is  never  cheerful  read- 
ing ; this  year’s  is  the  most  melancholy  of  the  series  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  our  national  “ life’s  little  ironies”  that 
the  year  of  trade  expansion,  the  year  of  wholesale  pro- 
sperity (as  the  “ Daily  Graphic  ” and  other  journals  have 
lately  been  insistently  reminding  us)  is  the  year  which 
provides  the  longest  list  of  deaths  from  "hunger  in 
London.  A perusal  of  the  gruesome  record  (none  the 
less  gruesome  for  its  official  brevity  of  statement)  re- 
veals the  main  cause  of  these  unromantic  tragedies  ; it 
is  the  stress  of  competition,  that  beneficent  “spur  and 
incentive  to  enterprise,”  as  a provincial  contemporary 
cheerily  phrases  it.  It  is  the  rush  of  an  ever-growing 
crowd  through  an  ever-narrowing  passage  ; and  the  less 
stalwart  go  under,  and  are  trampled  out.  That  is  the 
short  history  of  these  superfluous  men  and  women.  And 
the  case  of  the  greater  part  of  them— harrowing  as  it  is 
cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with,  except  indirectly,  in 
the  solution  of  the  larger  problems  that  Competition  in 
Industry  sets  us. 

But  there  is  one  case  in  the  1895  Return  which  can 
and  should  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  vile  demerits — the 
case  of  the  five  weeks  old  baby,  whose  mother’s  milk, 
generated  on  a pregnancy  diet  of  bread  and  dripping, 
was  the  particular  method  adopted  by  Bumbledom  for 
inducing  starvation.  This  infant’s  mother  was  admitted, 
a fortnight  before  the  birth,  to  the  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham  Workhouse,  and,  according  to  the  Coroner’s 
Note,  “ had  to  scrub  the  floors  every  day  up  to  the  con- 
finement.” The  only  reply  forthcoming  from  the  Work- 
house  Committee  was  that  pregnant  inmates  are  not 
forced  to  perform  hard  tasks,  and  with  this  pitiful  eva- 
sion the  matter  seems  to  have  dropped.  We  would 
suggest  that  one  of  the  numerous  gentlemen  at  the 
Local  Government  Board  might  with  advantage  divert 
some  of  his  unabsorbed  time  into  a trenchant  investiga- 
tion of  this  scandal.  Unless  report  always  errs,  he 
would  probably  pick  up  a few  other  specimens  of 
Bumble's  philanthropy  by  the  way. 


The  action  in  regard  to  music-hall  licences  of  what 
the  “Daily  Chronicle”  calls  “London’s  Parliament”' 
is  not  calculated  to  increase  one’s  respect  for  demo- 
cratic legislation.  The  one  line  of  conduct  in  such 
matters  which  has  been  approved  by  experience,  and 
which  satisfies  one’s  sense  of  justice,  is  that  the  worst 
halls  should  be  suppressed,  or  should  at  least  be  placed 
under  severe  restrictions,  and  that  the  best  should  be 
encouraged  by  being  trusted  with  a larger  measure  of 
freedom.  But  this  old-fashioned  rule  of  morals  does 
not  commend  itself  to  the  sapient  County  Councillor. 
John  Burns  has  a better  notion  of  how  this  world  should 
be  governed.  The  Palace  is  the  best  managed  and 
most  reputable  of  music-halls,  he  said  in  effect,  therefore 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  “ punish  (sic  /)  itself  ” by 
providing  its  patrons  with  drink  and  a promenade  ; 
“ the  duty  of  the  Council  was  to  level  the  halls  upwards 
and  not  downwards.”  So  unreason  speaks,  falling 
from  paradox  to  platitude.  Refuse  the  licence  to  one 
or  two  of  the  worst  halls,  my  gentlemen,  and  help  the 
best  ; punish  the  Pavilion  and  reward  the  Palace  if  this 
is  your  judgment  of  their  respective  merits  ; but,  above 
all,  do  not  talk  nonsense  nor  listen  to  it,  whether  Burns 
or  Blundell  Maple  be  the  speaker. 

THE  AMERICAN  ELECTIONS 

TO  understand  fully  what  has  happened  in  the  United 
States  this  week,  it  is  important  to  recall  the  events 
of  another  first  week  of  November,  four  years  ago. 
Then,  as  now,  the  election-returns  accumulating  from 
the  scores  of  thousands  of  polling  places  throughout  the 
huge  continent  revealed,  as  the  picturesque  American 
phrase  has  it,  a political  “ landslide.”  Mr.  Cleveland, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  who  stood  upon  a platform 
frankly  hostile  to  high  tariffs,  railway  pools,  commercial 
trusts  and  monopolies,  and  the  corrupt  pensions  list, 
and  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  reform  was  believed 
in  by  the  people,  was  elected  by  an  almost  unprecedented' 
majority.  Not  only  did  he  carry  by  increased  majorities 
every  State  which  the  Democrats  regarded  as  naturally 
their  own,  but  he  swept  into  the  Democratic  column 
large  commonwealths  like  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  which 
had  voted  for  every  Republican  President  since  the  Re- 
publican party  was  formed.  Nor  was  the  victory  to  be 
measured  by  what  Mr.  Cleveland  alone  won;  in  five 
States  where  the  Democrats  by  themselves  had  no 
chance,  they  combined  with  the  new  Populist  party,  and 
of  these  States,  four  were  taken  away  from  the  Republi- 
cans, and  their  electoral  votes  given  to  a third  candidate. 
General  Weaver.  In  general  spirit,  if  not  in  practical 
details,  the  Democrats  and  Populists  of  1892  were  allies, 
and  if  their  popular  votes,  and  for  that  matter  their 
electoral  votes,  were  added  together  as  if  cast  for  Mr. 
Cleveland,  the  effect  would  have  been  to  make  Mr. 
Harrison  a much  worse  beaten  candidate  four  years 
ago  than  Mr.  Bryan  is  now. 

The  ultimate  judgment  of  history  will  probably  acquit 
Mr.  Cleveland  of  any  intentional  betrayal  of  the  reform 
programme  to  which  he  was  so  deeply  committed  when 
he  entered  upon  his  second  term  in  March  of  1893. 
The  worst  that  need  be  said  is  that  circumstances  were 
against  him.  The  Democrats  came  in  with  an  immense 
majority  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  and  found 
themselves  almost  immediately  in  conflict  with  the 
President  of  their  own  making.  Something  of  this 
was  due  to  the  impression  he  created  of  feeling  that 
he  had  made  himself,  and  occupied  a superior  moral 
plane  to  that  of  his  party  at  large,  or  at  least  of  his 
party’s  representatives  in  Congress.  Much  more  of 
the  trouble  was  chargeable  to  the  fact  that,  when  the 
legislative  realization  of  their  great  popular  triumph 
came  to  be  discussed,  the  Western  and  Southern 
Democrats,  who  controlled  the  Congressional  majority, 
found  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  although  a reformer,  was 
also  an  Eastern  man,  and  took  the  Eastern  view  of 
things.  A variety  of  reasons,  for  example,  combined 
to  spread  in  the  South  and  West  the  belief  that  a 
rehabilitation  of  Silver  in  the  currency  would  give  them 
a fairer  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large  ; 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  as  immovably  opposed  to  this  as 
any  Wall  Street  banker.  A still  sharper,  and  not  less 
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significant,  clash  of  opinions  came  over  the  income- 
tax  question.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Democratic  Congressmen  decided  that,  in  order  to 
make  the  financial  and  commercial  centres  of  the 
East  pay  their  just  proportion  of  Federal  expenses, 
an  income-tax  was  necessary.  New  York  City, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  raised  a prodigious  outcry 
against  this,  and  rallied  all  the  banking  and  capitalist 
interests  of  the  East  to  oppose  it.  President  Cleveland 
took  the  side  of  his  section,  and  though  it  was  the 
Supreme  Court  which  gave  the  Income-tax  Bill  its 
death-blow,  it  was  the  President  who  got  the  discredit 
for  it  in  the  West  and  South.  So  the  quarrel  became 
more  acute  until  at  length  when,  last  summer,  the 
Democrats  gathered  to  select  a candidate  for  the  next 
campaign,  hatred  of  Cleveland  was  by  far  the  most 
powerful  and  cohesive  emotion  which  they  had  in 
common.  A small  minority  from  the  East  tried  to  insist 
that  it  was  the  party  that  was  wrong  ; that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land had  only  done  his  duty,  and  that  the  blame  for  four 
years’  failure  lay  with  the  fractious,  undisciplined  and 
fanatical  Lower  House  which  the  party  had  unfortu- 
nately elected  to  serve  with  him.  But  the  large  majority 
at  Chicago  hooted  the  mention  of  Cleveland’s  name,  and 
enthusiastically  nominated  as  his  successor  an  unknown 
young  Westerner,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  could 
abuse  Cleveland,  and  the  East,  and  the  “ Gold  Bugs” 
of  Wall  Street  and  Lombard  Street  with  more  wild  and 
gushing  rhetoric  than  anybody  else  they  had  heard. 

We  have  recalled  this  ancient  history  because  it 
reduces  at  once  to  just  and  intelligible  dimensions  the 
“landslide”  of  which  Mr.  McKinley  is  for  the  moment 
the  hero.  Just  as  in  1892  the  Populists  either  voted  with 
the  Democrats  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  or  ran  an  electoral 
ticket  of  their  own  to  draw  away  votes  from  his  Repub- 
lican rival,  so  in  1896  that  whole  section  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  which  sympathizes  with  Mr.  Cleveland,  or 
disbelieves  in  the  Silver  panacea,  has  thrown  its  weight 
into  the  scales  for  Mr.  McKinley.  These  “ Gold 
Democrats  ” even  followed  the  Weaver  precedent  of 
four  years  ago  by  nominating  a separate  electoral  ticket 
for  special  use  in  States  like  Kentucky  and  Georgia, 
but  not  a word  has  come  to  London  thus  far  about  any 
votes  cast  for  it.  The  feud  inside  the  party  was  too 
deadly  for  half-measures,  and  apparently  the  “ Gold 
Democrats  ’’voted  as  a body  directly  for  the  Republican 
candidate.  They  could  not  pretend  any  personal  admira- 
tion for  Mr.  McKinley  himself,  and  indeed  no  other 
Republican  could  have  been  named  whom  au  fond  they 
disliked  more  ; but,  as  they  said  frankly,  it  was  a choice 
of  evils.  Speaking  generally,  that  may  be  described 
as  the  view  taken  by  Europe  of  the  campaign  and  of  its 
result.  Nobody  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  could  have 
imagined  himself  a year  ago  as  possibly  welcoming 
the  elevation  of  McKinley  to  the  Presidency  ; as  it  is, 
it  is  impossible  to  assume  an  air  of  unqualified  satis- 
faction. But  long  before  the  contest  drew  to  a close  it 
became  apparent  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Bryan  would 
produce  a commercial  and  financial  convulsion  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  we  are  all  willing  to  be  grateful  for  a 
respite  from  that,  without  inquiring  too  closely  into  its 
character. 

That  it  is  only  a respite  must  also  be  apparent  to  the 
candid  observer.  The  enormous  anti-Bryan  majorities 
concentrated  in  States  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  their  neighbours  lend  a fictitious 
effect  of  velocity  to  the  “landslide.”  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  change  of  a few  thousand  votes  in  other 
quarters  would  have  made  Mr.  Bryan  President.  It 
seems  entirely  clear  that  if  he  had  not  made  Free  Silver 
his  principal,  and  almost  solitary,  issue,  he  would  have 
had  the  “landslide”  on  his  side.  The  counter-argument 
of  a dollar  cut  in  half  is  shown  to  have  been  a terrible 
weapon  among  the  working-men  of  the  towns.  As  we 
prophesied  during  the  summer,  the  foreign-born  voters 
in  the  North-West,  the  most  self-centred  individualists 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  voted  as  one  man  against 
the  threatened  “ fifty-cent.  dollar.”  But  upon  almost 
every  other  question  raised  by  the  Chicago  platform,  if 
Free  Silver  had  been  left  out  or  kept  in  the  background, 
majorities  would  have  been  found  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Bryan  in  a dozen  States  which  now  have  gone  against 
him.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  will  be  no  Free 
Silver  issue  four  years  hence,  but  in  all  probability  the 
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whole  vexed  question  of  the  relation  of  the  metals  will 
be  much  nearer  a general  and  reasonable  settlement 
than  it  is  now. 

If  we  leave  Silver  out  of  account,  Mr.  McKinley  is 
just  the  man  to  accentuate  and  render  still  more  galling 
the  grievances  which  brought  the  Populist  party  into 
existence  six  years  ago,  and  but  yesterday  seemed  to 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  Republic.  He  has 
been  tried  once,  in  an  executive  capacity,  as  Governor 
of  Ohio,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  admitted 
at  the  time  to  have  been  grotesque  to  the  verge  of 
pathos.  Not  only  did  he  allow  the  finances  and 
administrative  system  of  the  State  to  lapse  into  some- 
thing like  chaos,  but  in  the  middle  of  his  term  he 
became  a bankrupt,  having  out  of  incredible  soft- 
heartedness endorsed  bills  for  his  friends  to  the  extent 
of  some  ;£i6,ooo,  a sum  which  was  four  or  five 
times  in  excess  of  his  total  resources.  He  was 

rescued  from  this  extraordinary  predicament  by 
some  of  the  rich  men  of  his  party,  and  he 
remains  in  their  debt  to  this  day.  One  of  these 
friends,  Mr.  Mark  Hanna,  has  been  the  manager 
of  his  campaign  ; but  Mr.  Hanna  is  also  a member  of 
the  new  Coal  Trust,  which  on  one  day  in  September 
last  was  able  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  throughout 
the  United  States  by  six  shillings  a ton.  Unless  all 
the  signs  fail,  the  new  President  will  be  as  wax  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  trusts  and  monopolies,  just  as  the 
Congress  which  has  been  elected  with  him  will  be 
eager  to  re-enact  the  prohibitive  tariff  laws  which  the 
manufacturing  rings  demand  and  have  paid  for  in 
enormous  advances  to  the  McKinley  campaign  fund. 
These  things  produced  the  memorable  revolt  of  1892, 
and  it  is  manifest  that  a still  more  impressive  uprising 
may  be  expected  in  1900. 

WAITING  FOR  THE  COLONIES. 

LORD  MASHAM,  in  his  recent  articles  in  this  paper, 
has  pointed  out  the  economic  necessity  for  Com- 
mercial Federation.  Patriotic  Englishmen  and  Colonials 
are  in  general  agreement  as  to  its  desirability.  The 
organs  of  Little  England  shriek  out  intermittently  that 
the  thing  is  impossible,  thereby  doing  much  to  prove 
its  feasibility.  Beyond  a doubt  Federation  is  “in  the 
air  ” ; but  what  we  want  to  know  now  is,  when  is 
something  tangible  going  to  be  done  ? So  many  things 
are  in  the  air  : those  which  alight,  and  remain  to 
flourish  on  the  earth,  bear  a very  small  proportion  to 
the  whole.  Wondrous  Utopias  hover  in  flocks  over 
debating  clubs  and  magazine  offices,  and  the  young 
men  who  debate  and  u^rite  concerning  them  are  about 
the  only  people  who  do  not  sicken  with  impatience  at 
the  sight.  If  much  more  is  talked  about  the  Customs 
Union  idea,  without  a corresponding  practical  move- 
ment, without  some  definite  public  action,  men  will 
shrug  their  shoulders,  and  relegate  the  project  to  the 
category  which  embalms  the  remains  of  so  many  still- 
born schemes  of  this  end  of  the  century.  We  do  not 
imply  that  the  talking  has  been  altogether  wasted  : the 
thrashing  out  of  the  subject  was  a needful  preliminary 
to  its  proper  introduction  into  the  field  of  practical 
politics  ; but  the  matter  cannot  serve  indefinitely  the 
purposes  of  speculative  journalism.  Moreover,  as 
regards  this  particular  project,  there  are  other  dangers 
to  which  delay  exposes  it.  The  Canadian  problem 
exposes  one. 

Now,  it  does  not  do  as  a general  thing  to  pay  much 
heed  to  the  peculiar  opinions  which  find  utterance  in 
the  “Investor’s  Review,”  but  its  pages  occasionally  by 
chance  contain  remarks  which  merit  attention  ; and  of 
such  is  the  article  on  “ British  Trade  with  Canada  ” in 
a recent  number.  An  Editorial  note  informs  the  reader 
that  this  paper  is  “an  interesting  essay.”  Undoubtedly 
it  is  that.  It  shows  us  a novel  point  of  viewT,  that  of 
the  Canadian  equivalent  of  our  own  Little  Englander. 
The  writer  crystallizes  a set  of  sentiments  which  repre- 
sent no  doubt  the  views  of  a minority  in  the  Dominion. 
But  minorities  have  at  times  an  awkward  knack  of 
getting  themselves  transformed  into  majorities  ; and  if 
the  anti-imperial  minority  in  Canada  (the  present  Liberal 
majority  is  only  in  part  anti-imperial)  should  ever 
become  a majority,  the  supporters  of  the  English  Empire 
will  be  confronted  with  a very  unpleasant  problem. 
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The  nature  of  that  problem  is  indicated  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  “ Investor’s  Review  ” article: — “The 
new  Liberal  Government  in  Canada  will  not  wait  with 
its  hands  folded  till  Mr.  Chamberlain  gets  his  Pan- 
Britannic  Utopia  in  working  order.  . . . Meanwhile 
they  will  address  themselves  to  matters  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics,  and  endeavour,  first  of  all, 
to  obtain  closer  trade  relations  with  the  United  States. 
. . . Commercial  independence  is  in  the  air.  ...  If  it 
should  some  day  involve  tariff  discrimination  against 
British  goods,  it  will  be  unfortunate  ; but  in  reality 
tariff  discrimination  already  exists.  . . . Open  dis- 
crimination against  Britain  will  become  necessary  under 
any  wTide  commercial  arrangement  with  the  United 
States.” 

The  reflections  which  these  sentences  prompt  are  so 
obvious  that  they  need  no  direct  comment ; but  there  is 
an  indirect,  though  even  more  important,  reflection  to 
which  they  give  rise.  It  is  this  : what  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  direction  of  a Customs  Union  should  be  done 
quickly.  A spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  Empire  is  at 
work  in  the  Dominion  ; the  peculiar  position  of  Canada, 
assimilated  geographically  to  the  United  States,  and 
divided  by  many  hundred  leagues  of  ocean  from  the 
Mother-country,  is  a natural  aid  to  the  propagation  of 
this  spirit  ; its  logical  outcome  is  annexation.  How 
far  this  spirit  has  permeated,  and  is  likely  to  permeate, 
the  Canadian  mind  is  a matter  of  conjecture.  We 
believe  that  the  writer  of  “ British  Trade  with  Canada” 
rates  the  extent  of  this  disaffection  too  highly  ; but  it 
is  useless  to  ignore  its  existence.  How  incredible, 
then,  is  the  folly  of  the  attitude  which  Downing 
Street  has  hitherto  adopted  towards  Canadian  pro- 
posals for  Commercial  Federation  ! The  Federation 
proposals  have  come  mainly  from  Canada  ; and  the 
note  of  almost  passionate  insistence  which  has  charac- 
terized them,  though  from  one  point  of  view  of  happy 
augury,  is,  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  above  quotation, 
charged  also  with  baleful  omen.  The  Ottawa  resolu- 
tions read  like  the  cries  of  loyal  citizens  of  the  Empire 
begging  to  be  saved  from  themselves  : they  are 

but  too  conscious  of  the  looming  danger  to  which 
Downing  Street  is  blind.  In  truth,  it  is  necessary  that 
action  should  not  be  long  delayed. 

What,  then,  is  the  next  step  ? The  question  is 
answered  by  a reference  to  the  resolution  of  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  Congress  held  in  London  last  June.  The 
Cobdenitish  element  was  strongly  represented  at  that 
g-athering,  and,  as  unanimity  was  aimed  at,  a genuine 
Customs  Union  resolution  which  had  been  brought 
forward  by  Toronto  and  Belfast  was  not,  in  con- 
sequence, voted  upon.  In  its  place  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: — “That  this  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  is  of  opinion 
that  the  establishment  of  a closer  commercial  relation 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  is  an  object  which  deserves  and  demands 
prompt  and  careful  consideration.  The  Congress, 
therefore,  respectfully  represents  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  that  if  the  suggestion  should  be  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Colonies,  or  some  of  them,  it  would  be 
right  and  expedient  to  promote  such  consideration,  and 
the  formulation  of  some  practical  plan,  by  summoning 
an  Imperial  Conference , fully  representative  of  the 
interests  involved,  or  by  such  other  means  as  Her 
Majesty  may  be  advised  to  adopt.”  So  the  way  is 
clear.  It  was,  of  course,  a strange  proceeding  to  im- 
pose upon  the  Colonies  the  duty  of  taking  the  next 
step,  considering  the  persistence  with  which  they  had 
agitated  the  question  in  the  past ; but  on  that  head  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  now.  The  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  the  next  move  has  actually  been  cast  upon 
the  Colonies,  and  that  until  they  bestir  themselves  the 
project  remains  at  a standstill.  To  them,  therefore, 
is  our  appeal.  If  a Customs  Union  seemed  good  in  their 
eyes  ten  years  ago,  it  must  appear  even  better  to-day. 
Since  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1887  the  need  for 
practical  Federation  of  the  Empire  has  yearly  become 
more  pressing ; the  greatness  of  the  Empire  has  in- 
creased, and,  pan  passu,  the  jealousy  felt  for  other 
nations  has  increased  likewise  ; our  isolation  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  marked  ; and,  above  all,  foreign 
industrial  competition  is  pressing  more  relentlessly  and 
victoriously  upon  us 


Canada  has  hitherto  been  most  active  in  agitating  the 
Union,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  had  the  Conservative 
party  triumphed  at  the  recent  elections,  that  we  should 
soon  have  heard  from  Ottawa  in  response  to  the  London 
invitation.  Nor  is  a reply  from  the  Dominion  hopeless 
even  now.  Because  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  eagerly  in 
favour  of  a Customs  Union,  it  was  over-readily  assumed 
that  his  antagonist  must  be  against  it.  Mr.  Laurier, 
however,  quickly  undeceived  English  Cobdenites  on 
that  score  ; and  though,  of  course,  it  would  be  idle  to 
hope  that  the  new  Canadian  Ministry  has  inherited  the  old 
enthusiasm  for  Federation,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  it  will  favour  the  project,  for  the  simple  reason  (if 
for  no  other)  that  it  believes  that  Canada  must  get  into 
closer  commercial  relations  with  either  the  Mother- 
country  or  the  United  States,  and  even  a Liberal 
Ministry  may  well  hesitate  at  the  latter,  or,  rather,  at  the 
awkward  vista  of  problems  such  alliance  would  open  up. 
But  if  Canada  prove  coy,  there  remain  the  Australasian 
and  South  African  Colonies.  The  United  Empire  Trade 
League  sent  Mr.  John  Lowles  to  discover  the  present 
official  and  public  feeling  on  the  subject  in  the  Antipodes. 
He  has  now  returned,  the  bearer  of  good  tidings. 
Governors  and  legislators  welcomed  him  with  effusion  ; 
crowded  public  meetings  cheered  enthusiastically  for 
the  Union.  If  the  reception  which  the  League’s  Com- 
missioner received  in  Australia  has  any  solid  basis,  we 
may  expect  that  thence  will  come  the  answer  to  the 
Congress  invitation.  It  will  then  remain  for  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  summon  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference, and  so  put  the  project  definitely  in  train. 
People  are  asking  in  what  manner  the  completion  of 
the  sixtieth  year  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign  may  best  be 
celebrated.  Surely  by  the  gathering  of  the  Empire  in 
this  Conference. 

THE  SNOBBERY  OF  IT. 

I. 

THE  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  consists 
of  231  individuals.  With  but  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, each  of  these  is  at  the  present  time  actively 
engaged  in  business — is  a shopkeeper  or  a trader.  I 
have  made  diligent  and  extensive  search  and  inquiry, 
and,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain,  three  alone  of  this 
number  are  gentlemen  of  a gentility  originating  in  a 
generation  prior  to  themselves — namely,  Alderman 
Truscott  and  Mr.  John  Knill,  whose  fathers  obtained 
grants  of  arms  ; and  Alderman  Dimsdale,  a member  of 
the  banking  firm  and  family  of  his  name.  Gentility  is 
created  by  the  right  to  bear  arms  ; and  to  make  use  of 
a coat-of-arms  or  crest  is  to  publicly  assert  a claim  to 
gentility.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  civic  personages 
are  of  easily  provable  plebeian  descent  (I  use  the  word 
plebeian  merely  in  its  academic  sense),  and  yet  a large 
number  assert  a claim  to  these  signs  of  gentility.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  claimants  have  not  the  ghost  of  a right  to 
the  arms  they  have  assumed.  The  coming  Lord  Mayor, 
Alderman  Faudel-Phillips,  has  no  right  to  the  crest 
(a  squirrel,  &c.)  that  decorates  his  harness  and  his 
stationery.  The  son  of  a knight,  the  brother-in-law  of 
a peer  and  of  a baronet,  is  satisfied  with  a bogus  crest. 
Alderman  and  Sheriff  Ritchie’s  chain  of  office,  I believe, 
shows  no  personal  arms.  All  honour  to  him  if  he  has 
the  pluck  to  serve,  making  no  claim  to  these  marks  of 
gentility.  His  brother,  however  (the  Right  Hon.  C.  T. 
Ritchie),  uses  the  arms  of  Ritchie  of  Craigtown,  and, 
moreover,  has  no  right  thereto.  Sheriff  Rogers  has 
assumed  the  arms  of  the  Devonshire  baronets  of  his 
name  (the  late  Lord  Blachford’s  family).  Being  in  no 
way  related  to  that  family,  it  is  a most  unwarrantable 
piece  of  impertinence  and  assumption.  Sir  Walter 
Wilkin  has  proved  no  right  to  the  arms  of  the  Kentish 
family  of  Wilkins,  which  he  recently  so  ostentatiously 
paraded  through  the  City.  Alderman  Pound — born 
over  his  father’s  shop  in  Leadenhall  Street — surely 
had  little  inducement  to  believe  himself  of  gentle 
descent.  The  arms  he  has  made  use  of  during  the  past 
twelve  months  are  void  of  authority — bogus,  belonging 
to  nobody,  and  assuredly  not  to  him.  I challenge  ex- 
Sheriff  Cooper  to  make  public  a full,  true,  and  particular 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  design  he  makes  use  of. 
Otherwise  I myself  shall  be  happy  to  publish  the  details. 
In  spite  of  categorical  statements  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
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not  recorded  in  the  Heralds’  College,  and  is  of  no 
authority.  Aldermen  Sir  William  Lawrence,  Sir  James 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Sir  John  W.  Ellis,  Bart.,  Sir  Reginald 
Hanson,  Bart.,  Sir  Joseph  Savory,  Bart.,  Sir  Robert 
Tyler,  Bart.,  and  Sir  Joseph  Renals,  Bart.,  all  served 
the  offices  of  Sheriff  and  Lord  Mayor  with  bogus  arms, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  all  now  entitled  to  arms  and 
are  gentlemen  by  patent  is  solely  due  to  successive 
creations  of  baronetcies  (which  require  a right  to  arms 
to  be  proved  or  obtained  before  the  patent  can  pass  the 
Great  Seal),  which  have  compelled  these  people-  to 
formally  obtain  grants  of  arms.  Sir  Stuart  Knill, 
Bart.,  and  Sir  David  Evans,  K.C.M.G.,  had  neither  of 
them  legal'  arms  as  Sheriffs  ; but  Sir  Stuart  and  Sir 
David  obtained  a grant  just  prior  to  and  during 
their  years  of  mayoralty  respectively.  The  former, 
though  now  possessing  legal  arms,  still  makes  a use  of 
his  bogus  insignia.  When  Sir  Reginald  Hanson  first 
came  into  notice  a glorified  pedigree  and  an  elaborate 
set  of  quarterings  were  made  public,  but  for  all  that  the 
Alderman  found  a brand-new  coat  of  arms  to  be 
necessary  when  his  baronetcy  brought  the  matter  up. 
Alderman  Alliston  has  recently  assumed  the  arms  of 
Alliston  of  Tillingham,  thereby  asserting  a descent  he 
would  be  puzzled  to  substantiate.  He  also  is  a de- 
linquent. Alderman  Halse  is  in  a like  predicament. 
Gorgeous  (though  probably  apocryphal)  details  of 
ancient  lineage  have  been  given  to  the  world  ; but  I 
have  so  far  failed  to  ascertain  that  the  arms  the  recently 
elected  Alderman  uses  belong  to  any  one  of  his  name, 
or  to  the  family  from  whom  it  is  stated  that  he  descends. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Panned,  oblivious  of  the  laws  of  arms, 
which  deny  him  any  such  privilege,  has  appropriated 
the  coronet  of  an  earl  in  which  to  place  his  crest.  Mr. 
J.  P.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Arthur  Dodd,  Mr.  R.  G.  Joyce, 
Mr.  T.  G.  Beatley,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hollington,  Mr.  Thomas 
Briggs,  Mr.  Henry  Clarke,  Mr.  H.  H.  Thompson,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Williamson  are  all  delinquents.  Sir  Archi- 
bald Buchan-Hepburn’s  crest  seems  to  have  been  good 
enough  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Hepburn  to  appropriate  ; and  Sir 
Albert  Altman  has  apparently  fallen  a victim  to  the 
charms  of  almost  the  same  crest  which  tempted  Mr. 
Whiteley,  the  Universal  Provider,  from  the  strict  path 
of  virtue.  Needless  to  say,  neither  of  them  has  any 
right  or  title  to  what  he  uses.  To  go  outside  the 
Council  for  a moment,  a good  many  people  would  be 
interested  to  learn  how  Sir  John  Braddick  Monckton  is 
related  either  to  Viscount  Galway  or  to  Viscount  Falk- 
land, both  of  which  relationships  the  writer  has  heard 
loudly  proclaimed.  The  published  pedigrees  of  the 
noble  lords  would  hardly  seem  to  show  a vacancy  which 
could  accommodate  the  Town  Clerk.  Failing  a proof 
of  the  former  relationship,  the  claim  of  Sir  John  to  arms 
is  null  and  void.  Sir  John’s  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Peter 
de  Lande  Long  (who  figures  prominently  in  many  civic 
matters  as  the  Clerk  of  the  Coach  and  Coach  Harness 
Makers’  Company),  might  also  be  reminded  that  he 
has  no  earthly  right  to  the  arms  of  the  Wiltshire  family 
of  Long  of  Wraxhall,  which  he  and  other  members  of 
his  family  seem  never  tired  of  plastering  about. 
Neither,  by  the  way,  has  the  Right  Hon.  Walter  Long 
any  right  to  this  same  coat-of-arms.  Mr.  Talbot,  Past 
Master  of  the  Shipwrights’  Company,  has  borrowed 
the  arms  and  crest  of  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury,  Water- 
ford, and  Talbot.  The  Earl  does  not  admit  the 
relationship.  With  the  arms  and  pedigree  of  Mr. 
F.  J.  Horniman  we  propose  shortly  to  deal  at  some- 
what greater  length.  Sir  Augustus  Harris  used  arms 
and  crest  neither  of  which  belonged  to  each  other  or  to 
him,  nor  did  either  the  one  or  the  other  belong  to  any 
one  of  the  name  of  Harris  or  Glossop.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  not  be  perpetuated  on  his  monument.  And 
Mr.  Barrett,  with  all  the  wealth  of  “ Pears’  soap  ” to 
help  him  to  do  right,  still  uses  a bogus  coat-of-arms. 

Ridiculous  as  all  these  displays  may  be,  Alderman 
Sir  John  Voce  Moore  has  beaten  the  whole  of  them. 
What  arms,  think  you,  has  he  procured  to  his 
service  ? Those  granted  to  the  descendants  of  Dr. 
John  Moore  (to  whom  Sir  John  Voce  Moore  is  no  more 
related  than  I am),  the  father  of  the  Sir  John  Moore 
who  was  killed  at  Corunna.  On  this  escutcheon  figures 
the  Egyptian  Sphinx  to  commemorate  the  Corunna 
hero’s  services  in  Egypt.  Surely  such  a coat-of- 
arms  might  have  been  sacred  from  the  assumption 


of  a City  tea-dealer.  But  the  climax  of  absurdity 
does  not  rest  even  with  Sir  John  V.  Moore.  He  is 
easily  eclipsed  by  Mr.  Hastings  Miller.  Not  content  with 
the  audacity  of  assuming  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
Miller,  “ Baronets  of  Chichester  and  Froyle,”  he  has 
borrowed  their  badge  of  rank,  and  now  bears  on  his 
notepaper  the  inescutcheon  charged  with  the  hand  of 
Ulster  which  marks  the  user  as  a Baronet.  Will  Mr. 
Miller  kindly  oblige  with  the  date  of  his  patent  of 
Baronetcy?  It  is  a pity  he  should  be  omitted  from 
the  Peerages.  But  even  Mr.  Miller  is  in  his  turn 
outdone  : and  worse  remains  to  be  told.  X. 

INDIAN  FAMINE. 

THE  official  reports  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  agricultural  prospects  of  India  make 
it  evident  that  a prolonged  period  of  stress  and  anxiety 
is  before  the  Viceroy  and  the  local  Governments,  and 
loss  and  suffering  for  the  people.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  scarcity  which  is 
at  present  severe,  and  which  must  become  intensified, 
will  develop  into  famine,  if  only  the  rains  of  the  late 
autumn  and  winter  are  normal,  and  if  the  experience 
and  energy  of  which  an  unlimited  amount  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  are  fully  utilized.  No  work 
is  more  trying,  difficult,  and  harassing  than  that  of 
famine  relief ; and  there  is  none  in  which  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  English  race,  their  humanity,  courage, 
and  devotion  to  duty,  have  been  more  conspicuously 
displayed  than  in  the  successful  defence  of  the  people  of 
India,  in  past  years,  against  death  from  famine.  Nor,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  is  there  any  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  India  which  wins  more  gratitude  and  admiration 
from  all  classes  than  the  never-ceasing  war  waged  by 
their  rulers  against  the  calamities  caused  by  drought. 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  in  his  recently  published  autobio- 
graphy, graphically describesthe warm  acknowledgments 
of  the  Bengali  leaders  and  people  for  the  splendid  ser- 
vices rendered  by  him  and  his  officers  during  the  Behdr 
famine  of  1874.  In  these  days,  when  so  many  captious 
critics  of  the  Indian  Government  labour  to  persuade  the 
people  that  they  are  badly  ruled  and  over-taxed,  and 
that  the  old  days  of  the'  Moguls  were  those  of  plenty 
and  prosperity,  it  is  not  without  advantage  to  truth  and 
loyalty  that  Nature,  by  a widespread  calamity,  should 
give  the  lie  to  such  criticisms,  and  point  out  that  there 
never  was  a native  Government  which  attempted  to 
combat  famine  effectively,  or  which  would  have  suc- 
ceeded had  it  tried,  or  which  would  have  freely  spent, 
as  the  English  Government  is  prepared  to  do,  millions 
of  treasure  to  save  its  people  from  starvation.  The 
fatalism  or,  to  call  it  by  a truer  definition,  the  deep 
religious  feeling  of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  accepted 
all  natural  calamities,  such  as  famine  or  epidemic 
disease,  as  divine  dispensations  with  which  it  was  useless 
and  perhaps  impious  to  interfere  ; while  the  inhuman 
theory  of  government,  which  was  only  overthrown  in 
Europe  by  the  French  Revolution,  that  the  people 
existed  for  the  prince,  and  not  the  prince  for  the  people, 
allowed  the  poor,  dumb  masses  to  perish,  without  pity 
and  without  succour.  In  British  India,  the  advice  and 
the  stern  admonition  of  the  Supreme  Government  have 
compelled  the  rulers  of  Native  States  affected  by  famine 
to  follow  the  procedure  which  has  been  adopted  and 
enjoined  for  British  territory  ; but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  them  up  to  the  mark  and  induce  them  to  open 
their  treasuries  for  systematic  relief.  Famine  works,  on 
the  English  border  of  Native  States,  are  always  flooded 
by  residents  of  foreign  territory,  whose  Rajas  should  have 
made  provision  for  them.  But  it  is  impossible  to  refuse 
work  to  the  starving  whatever  may  be  their  domicile. 
Native  chiefs  are  very  unwilling  to  spend  money  on 
their  people.  The  late  Maharaja  Scindhia  so  bitterly 
complained  of  his  inability  to  undertake  works  of 
famine  relief  that  the  Government  offered  him  a loan  of 
half  a million  at  low  interest,  which  he  was  compelled 
to  accept.  But  I very  much  doubted  whether  this  was 
spent  on  famine  relief,  when,  after  his  death,  it  fell  to 
me  to  arrange  his  affairs,  and  I found  that  when  he 
accepted  the  loan  he  had  four  or  five  millions  sterling 
in  the  vaults  of  his  palace.  I was  officially  engaged  in 
the  attempt  to  relieve  the  terrible  Kashmir  famine  of 
[878-79,  which  destroyed  a third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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that  beautiful  and  unfortunate  valley.  This  mortality 
was  directly  due  to  the  criminal  apathy  of  the  Maharaja 
and  the  greed  of  his  officials,  who  used  the  distress  as 
a means  of  extortion,  and  who  bought  up  the  stores 
of  grain  to  sell  at  extravagant  prices  to  the  starving 
people.  The  Shylock  methods  of  the  patriarch  Joseph 
during  the  famine  in  Egypt  are  such  as  always  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  Eastern  official.  Unless  Sir 
Robert  Egerton,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Punjab,  had  insisted  on  taking  the  transport  and  supply 
service  out  of  the  hands  of  the  corrupt  and  incompetent 
Kashmir  Government,  the  valley  would  have  been  de- 
populated. 

The  most  disquieting  point  in  connexion  with  the 
present  scarcity  is  the  vast  area  affected.  When 
distress  is  local  and  confined  to  a few  districts  or  a 
single  province  relief  is  comparatively  easy,  as  it 
becomes  a question  of  distribution  of  food  grains  which 
are  abundantly  supplied  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  But  this  year  the  whole  of  India  seems  more 
or  less  affected  ; Bengal,  the  North-West  Provinces, 
the  Southern  districts  of  the  Punjab,  portions  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  and  the  Central  Provinces.  Of  the  Native 
States,  those  are  chiefly  affected  which  border  the 
central  desert  or  the  North-West  Provinces,  where  it  is 
probable  that  distress  will  be  most  severe.  Fortunately 
this  is  the  part  of  India  which  is  most  adequately  pro- 
vided with  road  and  railway  communication,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  great  expenditure  on  railway  extension 
during  recent  years  will  be  amply  justified  by  the  saving 
of  life  and  revenue  which  will  be  due  to  the  facility  of 
grain  transport  on  the  new  lines  ; those  especially 
which  open  out  Malwa  in  Central  India,  a country 
which  has  never  suffered  from  famine  and  at  the  same 
time  is  an  overflowing  granary  of  wheat,  that,  in  old 
days,  rotted  in  the  fields,  or  was  used  for  fuel  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  transport.  The  present  distress  will 
still  further  stimulate  railway  construction,  for  every 
province  has  desirable  schemes  prepared  and  awaiting 
a favourable  opportunity  for  accomplishment,  and  of  all 
relief  works  none  are  so  advantageous  as  railways.  It 
has  been  found  by  experience  that  it  is  far  better  to 
construct  large  works  such  as  railway  embankments 
than  petty  ones  in  the  several  villages,  such  as  wells, 
roads,  and  tanks  ; for  thousands  of  persons  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  can  be  employed  under  effec- 
tive supervision,  so  that  the  fair  distribution  of 
food,  wages  and  medical  relief  becomes  practicable. 
The  question  of  the  comparative  urgency  of  railway 
and  irrigation  works  in  India  is  receiving  much 
attention  in  the  Press,  and  both  are  admittedly  of 
supreme  importance.  But  the  Government  of  India 
has  probably  exercised  a wise  discretion  in  devoting  its 
principal  attention  of  late  years  to  railway  development, 
which  minimizes  the  chief  danger  of  famine  by  allowing 
rapid  distribution  of  food  and  equalization  of  prices. 
The  area  now  protected  by  canal  irrigation  is  very 
large,  and  much  more  can  be  accomplished  in  provinces 
favourably  situated  such  as  the  Punjab  at  a comparatively 
small  cost.  But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  irriga- 
tion is  an  unmixed  benefit ; nor  again  is  the  idea  that  it 
has  a constant  effect  in  increasing  an  already  too  dense 
population  supported  by  experience.  Unless  constructed 
with  great  scientific  skill,  canals  are  a curse  as  well  as 
a blessing  ; deranging  the  drainage  of  a district,  water- 
logging the  land  and  bringing  out  on  the  surface  a saline 
efflorescence  fatal  to  cultivation,  while  they  produce  a 
malarial  fever  of  such  persistence  and  malignancy  as  to 
diminish  instead  of  increasing  the  population.  On  the 
Jumna  canals,  in  former  years,  the  villages  were  decay- 
ing from  this  cause,  the  deaths  were  abnormally  large 
and  the  birth-rate  as  abnormally  low.  Railway  con- 
struction, on  the  other  hand,  is  an  unmixed  benefit, 
both  as  a preventive  against  famine  and  as  developing 
and  increasing  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  new  element — and  a most  interesting  and  im- 
portant one — which  has  been  introduced  into  Indian 
famine  relief  is  the  importation  of  American  wheat,  of 
which  we  learn  from  the  official  report  several  thousand 
tons  have  already  reached  Calcutta,  and  thirty  thousand 
are  believed  to  have  been  bought  for  that  market. 
If  the  price  of  American  wheat  continues  low — and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  far  it  may  be  affected  by  the 
defeat  of  Br>an  and  Free  Silver — the  export  from  Cali- 


fornia may  be  expected  to  reach  large  proportions  and 
form  a very  important  addition  to  the  food  supply  of 
India.  American  exporters  may  be  trusted,  without 
any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government,  to 
realize  the  value  of  this  new  market  for  their  produce. 
But  whatever  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  is  now 
impending,  we  may  be  confident  that  the  Government 
will  combat  it  with  resolution  and  energy,  and,  so  far 
as  man  can  successfully  meet  and  overcome  the  male- 
ficent processes  of  Nature,  will  emerge  from  the 
struggle  with  undiminished  credit.  Lepel  Griffin. 

THE  DOCTORS’  DILEMMA. 

“ 'T'HE  question  of  fees  between  a patient  and  his 
J-  doctor  is  simply  a question  of  decency  on  both 
sides,”  said  Reveilffi-Parise,  the  celebrated  French  sur- 
geon and  well-known  author  of  the  “ Letters  of  Guy 
Patin.”  Some  English  physicians  and  surgeons,  it 
appears,  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  dictum, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  various  reports  published  within 
the  last  few  weeks  of  their  intention  to  establish  a 
“ Doctors’  Union  ” to  keep  up  fees,  just  as  the  Dockers’ 
Union  seeks  to  keep  up  wages — to  use  the  words  of 
a fellow-writer  on  this  paper.  I sincerely  trust  that 
the  idea,  if  it  has  been  seriously  entertained  at  all,  will 
be  rigorously  discountenanced  by  the  foremost  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  who  must  be  aware  that  the 
distinction  between  the  words  “ wage  ” and  “ salary” 
and  the  word  “fee”  is  more  than  a merely  nominal  one, 
and  represents  more  than  a matter  of  individual  opinion. 
The  latter  word,  although  not  equal  in  dignity  to  the 
Latin  honorarium , represents  to  the  educated  English 
mind  the  same  thing.  And,  although  many  centuries 
have  gone  by  since  the  two  Christian  brothers,  Damian 
and  Cosmas,  practised  as  physicians  in  Cilicia,  and 
refused  to  take  recompense  for  their  ministrations, 
thus  earning  the  magnificent  sobriquet  of  “ Anargyri,” 
the  eminent  physician  is  still  supposed  to  leave  his 
reward  to  be  measured  by  the  gratitude  and  justice  of 
those  whom  he  has  benefited. 

For  not  having  done  this,  Alfred  Louis  Velpeau,  the 
greatest  French  surgeon  of  his  time,  had  a severe  lesson 
read  to  him  by  the  mother  of  a patient,  a young  girl 
whose  life  he  had  saved  in  a critical  case  of  croup.  The 
mother,  brimming  over  with  gratitude,  went  to  see  the 
famous  surgeon,  an  abrupt  and  somewhat  disagreeable 
personage  at  the  best  of  times,  and  reputed  to  be  afflicted 
with  inordinate  greed.  “I  have  come  to  thank  you 
for  what  you  have  done  for  us  and  to  offer  you  this  as 
a token  of  our  obligation,”  she  said,  placing  a beauti- 
fully embroidered  purse  on  Velpeau’s  table.  Velpeau 
scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  look  at  it.  “I  accept, 
Madame,”  he  remarked  in  his  ungracious  way  ; “ but, 
of  course,  this  is  without  prejudice  to  my  honorarium , 
which  comes  to  three  thousand  francs.”  Thereupon, 
the  lady  took  up  her  present.  “ I am  afraid  I made  a 
mistake  then,”  she  laughed  ; “there  are  five  notes  of  a 
thousand  francs  each  in  there.  This  makes  us  right 
then,  Monsieur.”  And,  pocketing, two  out  of  the  five 
slips  of  blue  paper,  she  bowed,  “ I have  the  honour  to 
wish  you  good  morning.” 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  wiser  in  his  generation.  The 
largest  fee  he  ever  received  was  tendered  to  him  in  a 
somewhat  less  delicate  but  more  original  manner.  He 
had  been  attending  in  his  capacity  of  surgeon  a West 
Indian  millionaire,  named  Hyatt,  with  Drs.  Lettsom 
and  Nelson  as  physicians.  The  treatment  was  most 
successful,  and  in  his  joy  Hyatt  bestowed  300  guineas 
on  each  of  the  doctors.  “ But  you,”  exclaimed  the 
grateful  patient,  addressing  Sir  Astley,  “ you  shall 
have  something  better.”  With  this  he  flung  his  night- 
cap at  the  eminent  operator.  “ Sir,”  replied  the  latter, 

“ I’ll  pocket  the  affront.”  And  he  slipped  the  “ affront  ” 
into  his  pocket.  It  contained  a draft  for  1,000  guineas. 

I have  an  idea  that  similar  instances  of  generosity  are 
by  no  means  unfrequent  nowadays  with  very  wealthy, 
as  distinguished  from  royal  and  princely,  patients  ; 
but  the  merely  affluent  do  not  feel  bound  to  ex- 
hibit such  lavishness,  even  if  they  can  afford  it,  consi- 
dering that  the  physicians  themselves  have  practically 
nipped  such  tendencies  in  the  bud  by  raising  their  fees 
to  double  of  what  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
All  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  greater  purchasing 
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power  of  money  in  1870,  no  one  will  seriously  contend  that 
a guinea  went  twice  as  far  then  as  it  does  at  present.  Y et 
two  guineas  is  at  this  hour  the  ordinary  consulting  fee 
of  the  physician  in  renown.  In  Henry  VIII. ’s  time  it 
was  10.?.  for  the  ordinary  commoner,  and  the  case  of  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  presented  a physician  of 
Cambridge  with  double  that  sum,  was  considered  worthy 
of  special  record.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
fee  does  not  appear  to  have  increased  materially,  and 
was  looked  upon  by  most  people  as  amply  sufficient;  for 
Stow,  probably  after  a journey  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  may  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
wonderful  Mistress  Dinghen,  the  inventor  of  the  starch 
for  ruffles,  complained  that  while  in  that  country  half  a 
crown  was  deemed  the  proper  remuneration  for  a single 
visit  from  a skilled  physician,  the  medical  practitioners 
of  London  scorned  to  touch  any  metal  but  gold. 

There  is,  moreover,  undoubted  proof  that  the  ten- 
shilling  fee  remained  in  force  until  at  least  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Three  pamphlets  published 
between  the  years  1697  and  1708  are  explicit  on  the 
subject.  I am  alluding  to  “ Physick  lies-a-bleeding ; 
the  Apothecary  turned  Doctor,”  the  “Levamen  Infirmi,” 
and  the  “ Dispensarians  are  the  Patriots  of  Britain.” 
The  second-named  publication  is  absolutely  plain  in  its 
statements.  “To  a graduate  in  medicine,”  it  says, 
“his  due  is  about  ten  shillings,  though  he  commonly 
expects  or  demands  twenty.  Those  that  are  only 
licensed  physicians,  their  due  is  no  more  than  six 
shillings  and  eightpence,  though  they  commonly  de- 
mand ten  shillings.” 

I may  take  it,  then,  that  while  the  remuneration  of 
the  foremost  members  of  the  medical  and  surgical  pro- 
fession has  been  raised,  the  fees  of  the  obscure  or 
locally  famed  doctor  have  practically  remained  sta- 
tionary. Tempted  as  I might  be  to  draw  a con- 
clusion from  this,  I shall  refrain,  for  I am  not 
absolutely  convinced  that  men  invariably  get  their 
deserts.  I strongly  suspect,  however,  that  among 
the  local  practitioners  throughout  the  realm,  there  are 
some  who  if  transferred  to  the  fashionable  purlieus  of 
Cavendish  and  Grosvenor  Squares  would  not  unfavour- 
ably compare  with  their  brethren  already  located  there. 
But  I also  think  that  among  the  humblest  of  the 
local  practitioners — those  who  tender  advice  and  supply 
physic  for  fees  ranging  from  6 d.  to  2s.  6 d. — there 
are  a great  many  who  would  beat  the  more  prosperous 
suburban  and  provincial  practitioners  hollow  for  skill 
and  experience.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  their  position 
is  due  to  causes  not  reflecting  upon  their  art  of  healing. 
They  are  either  young  men  whose  want  of  means  has 
prevented  them  buying  part  or  the  whole  of  an 
established  practice,  or  old  stagers  who  have  come  to 
grief.  The  proposed  Doctors’  Union  contemplates 
pressure  in  order  to  compel  them  to  raise  their 
fees.  We  have  not  been  told  how  the  pressure 
is  to  be  applied.  If  it  be  successful  at  all,  the 
result  will  be  simply  this.  The  patient  suffering 
from  a disease  which  his  instinct  tells  him  ought 
to  be  treated  in  a special  manner  will  repair  to 
the  out-patient  department  of  a special  hospital,  sacri- 
ficing, may  be,  half  a day’s  work  rather  than  give  the 
value  of  it  to  the  general  practitioner  whom  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  after  working  hours  for  a 
small  fee  of  a shilling  ; or,  if  his  ailment  be  in  his  own 
opinion  not  a serious  one,  he  will  make  his  own 
diagnosis  to  a dispensing  chemist  and  obtain  medicine. 
He  will  not  repair  willingly  to  the  establishment  at  the 
street  or  road  corner  with  the  red  lamp  over  the  door 
and  the  shining  brass  plate  on  it.  In  the  one  case,  the 
out-patient  departments  of  the  special  hospitals,  already 
crowded  enough,  will  become  congested  ; in  the  other, 
the  chemist  will  reap  the  advantage.  The  prosperous 
general  practitioner  will  not  increase  his  practice,  the 
humbler  one  will  be  driven  out  of  the  field  to  starve,  to 
take  to  journalism— I am  not  speaking  without  autho- 
rity— or  to  live  by  his  wits.  Albert  D.  Vandam. 

BISPHAM  AND  RICHTER  ; ALSO  THE 
SCHREIBER  RESONATOR. 

A/T  R.  BISPHAM  sails  for  America  to-day,  it  may  be 
^ * -*■  for  years  and  it  may  be  for  ever  ; wherefore  last 
Saturday  afternoon  he  called  his  friends  and  admirers 


together  in  St.  James’s  Hall  to  hear  him  sing  for  the 
last  time  (for  the  present  at  least)  and  to  take  leave  of 
him.  The  proceedings  cannot  be  described  as  precisely 
mournful,  for  we  had  the  fine  baritone  singing  to  make 
the  passing  moment  delightful  and  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius’s 
announcement  that  Mr.  Bispham  would  return  next 
Spring  to  make  us  hopeful  for  the  future  ; but  to  me 
at  any  rate  the  concert  was  rendered  rather  a sober  joy 
by  a consciousness  that  when  and  however  often  Mr. 
Bispham  comes  to  England  again,  he  will  come  as  a 
visitor,  as  our  guest — that  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  keeping  the  greatest  operatic  baritone  of  to-day  as 
our  own  we  have  permitted  him,  without  protest,  to 
hand  himself  over  to  America.  If  there  was  a singer 
whom,  of  all  others,  we  should  have  been  anxious  to 
keep,  it  is  Mr.  Bispham.  It  is  true  he  had  not  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  in  England  ; but  he  came  here 
almost  as  soon  as  he  cut  his  wisdom-teeth  ; and  it  is 
in  England  he  has  built  up  the  greater  part  of  his  art 
and  his  reputation.  For  he  came  here  with  a voice 
which  was  beautifully  soft  and  had  scarcely  any  other 
quality  to  recommend  it  ; nor  had  Mr.  Bispham  any  art 
worth  mentioning  in  comparison  with  the  art  he  has 
acquired  since.  But  he  was  at  the  time,  and  for  that  matter 
has  always  been,  a source  of  infinite  amazement  to  me,  as 
the  only  American  singer  who  ever  came  to  England, 
not  to  see,  sing  and  conquer,  but  with  a full  knowledge 
of  how  much  he  had  to  learn  and  a full  determination 
to  learn  it.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  learn  it  ; 
and  apparently  finding  that  our  fashionable  teachers  of 
singing  could  teach  him  little  about  the  elements  of 
singing,  he  went  to  Italy  and  from  Lamperti  got  a 
secure  grip  of  the  trick  of  producing  the  voice  in  the 
right  way.  The  rest  he  did  for  himself,  and  he  did  it 
in  England.  Covent  Garden  (especially  when  Maurel 
was  there)  seems  mainly  to  have  been  his  school.  He 
learnt  most  there,  and  after  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
audience  and  set  to  do  a part  on  the  stage  (Kurwenal 
in  “ Tristan  ”),  his  advance  was  astonishing.  His  acting 
was  always  good  (and  is  now  become  the  finest  operatic 
acting  to  be  found  in  Europe)  ; but  the  surprising  thing 
is  that  not  only  did  it,  and  his  method  of  singing  in  a 
dramatic  manner,  improve  rapidly,  but  that  his  voice 
grew  steadily  from  the  beginning  until  now,  when  it  is 
still  growing,  in  beauty,  in  strength  and  in  fulness  of 
tone,  in  flexibility  and  in  expressive  quality.  Any  one 
who  heard  him  sing  Schubert’s  “ Waldesnacht  ” on 
Saturday  last  would  not  find  it  easy  to  believe  without 
the  evidence  of  his  eyes  that  this  was  the  same  man  who 
sang  some  of  Lady  Tennyson’s  settings  of  her  late 
husband’s  words  in  the  same  hall  six  or  seven  years 
before.  The  roundness,  richness  and  positive  loveliness 
of  tone  which  Mr.  Bispham  has  acquired  in  the  interval 
is  surely  a great  artistic  triumph.  And  his  style  is  now 
completely  his  own  ; if  it  reminds  you  of  any  other, 
it  is  only  as  a phrase  of  Wagner  may  recall  Beethoven, 
a phrase  of  Beethoven  recall  Mozart ; and  it  is  one  of 
the  noblest,  most  refined,  most  powerful  and  convincing 
styles  I know.  To  cultivate  it  has  been  as  much  Mr. 
Bispham’s  object  as  to  cultivate  beauty  of  tone  ; and  to 
that  end  he  has  always  refused  to  sing  in  aggressively 
vulgar  music,  always  sought  to  be  concerned  in  music 
of  the  first  rank.  Not  that  he  ever  made  broad  his 
phylacteries.  On  the  contrary,  the  unpretentious  si  - 
plicity  of  his  style  is  now  as  noteworthy  as  its  native 
dignity  and  its  finish  ; and  those  who  heard  and  saw  his 
Wotan  at  Drury  Lane  some  months  ago  may  remember 
how  blessed  a relief  it  was  to  have  the  part  so  played 
after  the  wooden  bumptiousness  of  other  Wotans.  Yet, 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  what  is  the  net  result 
of  all  this  labour  and  artistic  achievement  ? Simply 
the  announcement  which  begins  this  paragraph.  Of 
course  Mr.  Bispham  says  the  English  have  always 
treated  him  well,  and  it  is  true  we  have  tolerated  him 
with  wonderful  good  temper,  considering  how  wonderful 
an  artist  he  is.  But  the  fact  remains  that  we  go  eagerly 
after  baritones  who  have  no  more  brains  than  gate-posts, 
and  hardly  more  voice,  whatever  they  may  haVe  had 
“ in  their  prime  ” (though  for  my  part  I am  suspicious 
of  all  the  reputations  made  in  the  days  of  Costa,  who, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  was  rather  less  of  an  artist  than 
the  average  London  sewer-rat).  Further,  I cannot 
believe  that  Mr.  Bispham  or  any  artist  would  go  to 
America  if  it  were  worth  his  while  to  stay  in  England. 
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H e will  be  dreadfully  sick  in  crossing- ; he  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  refresh  his  soul  by  looking  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  from  his  own  bedroom  windows  ; he  will  earn 
a handsome  income  by  singing  the  finest  music  as  often 
as  he  likes  to  large  audiences.  Yet  he  goes  to  America. 
Amazing  ! Meantime,  we  are  left  to  get  on  here  without 
him.  Doubtless  we  will  get  on  well  enough.  We  have 
Mr.  Santley,  and  others.  Besides,  opera,  which  seemed 
in  a fairway  to  flourish  a little  time  ago,  is  now  dead  as 
dead  can  be  : I doubt  whether  we  shall  have  any 
opera  (worth  talking  about)  for  years  to  come.  And 
perhaps  this  has  some  connexion  with  the  departure  of 
our  first  opera  singer.  I believe  Mr.  Bispham  will 
never  return  to  live  in  this  country  ; for  there  seems  to 
be  a sufficient  number  of  persons  in  America  who  are 
not  pig-headed  haters  of  good  art,  or  dull  purveyors  of 
bad  art,  to  keep  a good  man  when  they  get  him.  And 
in  Mr.  Bispham  they  have  got  our  best : we  have 
none,  and  never  had  one,  to  compare  with  him.  Those 

who  think  of  Mr.  or  Mr.  , may  be  referred  to 

a remark  of  mine  above  about  gate-posts.  There  is 
only  one  way  I can  suggest  to  get  him  back.  Let  us 
go  to  war  with  America  (about  Venezuela  or  any  other 
matter),  conquer  the  Americans,  and  accept  Mr.  Bispham 
in  lieu  of  a war-indemnity. 

As  though  to  show  us  what  he  could  do  when  he 
liked,  Richter  played  on  Monday  night  as  he  has  not 
played  this  season.  I can  never  like  his  version  of  the 
“Tristan”  finale  so  well  as  Mottl’s  : it  lacks  Mottl’s 
freedom  and  careless  impetuosity  ; but  it  was  in  its  way 
a magnificent  bit  of  playing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
“ Meistersingers  ” overture  came  off  as  it  never  comes 
off  under  Mottl,  with  gorgeous  richness  of  colouring, 
and  immense  breadth,  spirit  and  fun.  And  saving  that 
the  chorus  was  not  too  well  up  to  its  work,  the  Choral 
symphony  got  as  fine  a performance  as  one  need  wish 
to  hear. 

No  house  is  now  complete  until  it  is  furnished  with  a 
piano,  and  no  piano  is  complete  until  it  is  heaped  with 
a matter  of  three  dozen  books,  a score  of  ugly  orna- 
ments, three  or  four  heavy  flower-pots,  and  a number 
of  other  nick-nacks  for  which  places  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere.  Further,  it  should  stand  on  a thick  carpet, 
and  if  a rug  can  be  shoved  in  between  the  carpet  and 
the  piano,  so  much  the  better.  All  this  spells  ruination 
for  the  piano  : it  chokes  the  tone  at  once  ; and  since 
one  must  play  with  a heavier  touch  to  make  the  piano 
sound  at  all,  it  wears  out  in  rather  less  than  half  the 
time  one  might  expect  it  to  last.  Custom  is  invincible 
as  death  and  the  grave  ; and  the  piano-makers  (being 
mad  unreasonable  fellows,  as  all  the  world  knows)  have 
signally  failed  in  trying  to  make  the  great  suburban 
and  provincial  public  of  unmusical  England  grasp  the 
fact  that  no  piano,  treated  so,  will  either  last  long  or 
sound  well  while  it  lasts.  And  since  only  one  person 
in  a thousand  knows  a beautiful-toned  piano  from  a 
piano  whose  tones  are  not  beautiful,  while  the  other 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  can  easily  tell  when  the 
thing  has  finally  and  utterly  smashed  up,  the  makers  have 
rather  sought  after  strength  and  durability  than  after 
beauty.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  a few  of 
them,  rather  than  try  to  contrive  machines  warranted 
proof  against  the  mode  of  pugilism  known  as  modern 
piano-playing,  have  tried  to  make  instruments  more 
ready  to  yield  a fair  amount  of  tone,  and  to  make  that 
tone  singing  in  quality  ; and  this  they  have  tried  to  do 
mainly  by  means  of  things  stuck  on  to  one  part  or 
another  of  the  pianos — by  resonators,  in  fact.  Scarcely 
a month  passes  without  some  maker  sending  me  an 
invitation  to  call  and  see  his  latest  wonderful  invention 
for  rendering  iron-framed  pianos  innocuous  ; and  some- 
times I go,  only  to  come  away  disappointed.  It  is 
now  some  years  since  Mr.  Schreiber  showed  me  with 
chuckling  an  ingenious  device  which  he  used  to  build 
into  the  excellent  pianos  of  his  own  making,  and  which 
had  the  astonishing  effect,  not  of  increasing  the  loud- 
ness of  the  tone,  but  of  making  it  fuller,  richer,  and 
more  sustained,  more  singing.  Mightily  pleased  thereat 
I pointed  out  that  it  might  easily  be  adapted  to  any 
piano,  and  Mr.  Schreiber  told  me  he  was  glad  to  hear  it, 
for  he  had  been  working  at  the  problem  for  some  time, 
and  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  solving  it.  I said  anybody 
could  see  how  it  should  be  done,  and  left.  To  my  surprise, 
last  week  I got  a card  from  the  Schreiber  Resonator  Com- 


pany, Limited,  inviting  me  to  call  at  80  Wigmore  Street, 
and  see  Mr.  Schreiber’s  invention,  perfected  at  last.  And 
after  making  a most  careful  examination  of  the  inven- 
tion, testing  it  in  every  way  known  to  modern  science, 
and  in  many  ways  that  every  scientific  man  would  at 
once  repudiate,  I am  compelled  to  admit  it  to  be  a most 
excellent,  wonderful,  yet  simple  contrivance.  You  need 
not  send  away  your  piano  to  be  fitted  with  it  : in  fact 
it  takes  no  fitting  at  all,  to  speak  of ; for  all  the 
fitting  consists  in  setting  the  resonator  on  your  carpet 
and  thick  rug,  your  piano  on  the  resonator,  and 
your  ornaments,  books,  flower-pots  and  et  ceteras 
on  the  piano  ; and  the  piano  will  at  once  yield  as  much 
tone  as  if  it  stood  on  the  bare  boards  of  an  empty 
room.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  say  the  Schreiber 
resonator  makes  the  piano  “louder.”  Mr.  Schreiber 
knows  better  than  to  want  pianos  to  be  louder ; 
and  he  states  that  the  resonator  is  rather  for 
the  drawing  room  than  for  the  concert  room,  where 
the  piano  is  quite  loud  enough  already,  owing 
to  its  standing  on  the  platform,  which  is  itself  a sort 
of  resonator.  The  object  is  merely  to  add  fulness, 
richness,  freedom,  to  the  tone  ; and  this  it  does  ad- 
mirably. Moreover,  it  combats,  instead  of  increasing, 
the  metallic  quality  of  the  ordinary  piano  : in  my  own 
hearing  it  took  away  the  iron  clanking  tone  of  an  ultra- 
modern machine,  and  gave  it  something  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  best  wooden  Broadwoods.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of,  nothing  diabolic,  about  the  invention  : 
it  is  simply  a box  of  a special  shape  and  made  of  a 
special  wood ; and  it  only  does  for  the  piano  what 
is  done  for  a violin  by  the  body.  And  not  only  is  it, 
to  my  mind,  very  much  the  best  thing  of  its  kind 
ever  produced — the  only  resonator  I would  have  on 
my  own  piano — but  it  has  another  advantage  in  being 
dirt  cheap.  I sincerely  hope  this  exposure  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  ruining  the  sale.  I should  like  to  be 
able  to  say  it  was  full  of  cog-wheels,  springs,  and 
tempered  steel  plates,  and  moved  in  a mysterious  way  its 
wonders  to  perform  ; but  Mr.  Schreiber  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  showing  me  that  it  was  as  empty  as  the 
space  inside  the  veil  of  the  Temple  ; and,  like  George 
Washington,  I cannot  tell  a lie  to  order. 

J.  F.  R. 

IBSEN  AHEAD! 

“ Donna  Diana.”  A poetical  comedy  in  four  acts. 
Adapted,  and  to  a great  extent  rewritten,  from 
the  German  version  of  Moreto’s  “El  Desden  con 
el  Desden,”  by  Westland  Marston.  Special  revi- 
val. Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  4 November,  1896. 

FEW  performances  have  struck  such  terror  into  me 
as  that  of  Westland  Marston’s  “Donna  Diana” 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Hitherto  I have  looked 
tranquilly  on  at  such  reversions  to  the  classically 
romantic  style  which  held  the  English  stage  from  the 
time  of  Otway  to  that  of  Sheridan  Knowles  and  West- 
land  Marston,  because  the  trick  of  its  execution  had 
been  so  completely  lost  that  the  performances  were 
usually  as  senselessly  ridiculous  as  an  attempt  to  give 
one  of  Hasse’s  operas  at  Bayreuth  with  Sucher  and 
Vogl  in  the  principal  parts  would  be.  But  such  occa- 
sions have  always  provoked  the  disquieting  reflection 
that  since  it  is  quite  certain  Mrs.  Siddons  produced 
extraordinary  effects  in  such  plays  in  times  when  they 
were,  except  in  point  of  ceremonious  manners,  just 
as  remote  from  real  life  as  they  are  at  present,  there 
must  clearly  be  some  way  of  attacking  them  so  as  to 
get  hold  of  an  audience  and  escape  all  suggestion 
of  derision.  And  on  that  came  the  threatening 
thought — suppose  this  way  should  be  rediscovered, 
could  any  mortal  power  prevent  the  plays  coming 
back  to  their  kingdom  and  resuming  their  rightful 
supremacy  ? I say  rightful ; for  they  have  irresistible 
credentials  in  their  staginess.  The  theatrical  imagina- 
tion, the  love  of  the  boards,  produced  this  art  and 
nursed  it.  When  it  was  at  its  height  the  touches  of 
nature  in  Shakespeare  were  not  endured  : the  passages 
were  altered  and  the  events  reshaped  until  they  were  of 
apiece  with  the  pure-bred  drama  engendered  solely  by  the 
passion  of  the  stage-struck,  uncrossed  by  nature, 
character,  poetry,  philosophy,  social  criticism,  or  any 
other  alien  stock.  Stage  kings  and  queens,  stage 
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lovers,  stage  tyrants,  stage  parents,  stage  villains  and 
stage  heroes  were  alone  to  be  found  in  it  ; and, 
naturally,  they  alone  were  fit  for  the  stage  or  in  their 
proper  place  there.  Generations  of  shallow  critics, 
mostly  amateurs,  have  laughed  at  Partridge  for  ad- 
miring the  King  in  “ Hamlet  ” more  than  Hamlet  him- 
self (with  Garrick  in  the  part),  because  “any  one 
could  see  that  the  King  was  an  actor.”  But  surely 
Partridge  was  right.  He  went  to  the  theatre  to  see, 
not  a real  limited  monarch,  but  a stage  king, 
speaking  as  Partridges  like  to  hear  a king  speaking, 
and  able  to  have  people’s  heads  cut  off,  or  to  brow- 
beat treason  from  behind  an  invisible  hedge  of  majes- 
tically asserted  divinity.  Fielding  misunderstood 
the  matter  because  in  a world  of  Fieldings  there 
would  be  neither  kings  nor  Partridges.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  Plamlet  to  declare  that  the  business  of  the 
theatre  is  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  He  is  allowed 
to  do  it  out  of  respect  for  the  bard,  just  as  he  is  allowed 
to  say  to  a-minor  actor,  “Do  not  saw  the  air  thus,” 
though  he  has  himself  been  sawing  the  air  all  the 
evening,  and  the  unfortunate  minor  actor  has  hardly 
had  the  chance  of  cutting  a chip  off  with  a penknife. 
But  everybody  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  function 
of  the  theatre  is  to  realize  for  the  spectators  certain 
pictures  which  their  imagination  craves  for,  the  said 
pictures  being  fantastic  as  the  dreams  of  Alnaschar. 
Nature  is  only  brought  in  as  an  accomplice  in  the  illu- 
sion : for  example,  the  actress  puts  rouge  on  her  cheek 
instead  of  burnt  cork  because  it  looks  more  natural ; 
but  the  moment  the  illusion  is  sacrificed  to  nature, 
the  house  is  up  in  arms  and  the  play  is  chivied 
from  the  stage.  I began  my  own  dramatic  career 
by  writing  plays  in  which  I faithfully  held  the 
mirror  up  to  nature.  They  are  much  admired  in 
private  reading  by  social  reformers,  industrial  in- 
vestigators, and  revolted  daughters  ; but  on  one  of 
them  being  rashly  exhibited  behind  the  footlights,  it 
was  received  with  a paroxysm  -of  execration,  whilst 
the  mere  perusal  of  the  others  induces  loathing  in  every 
person,  including  myself,  in  whom  the  theatrical 
instinct  flourishes  in  its  integrity.  Shakespeare  made 
exactly  one  attempt,  in  “ Troilus  and  Cressida,”  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature  ; and  he  probably  nearly  ruined 
himself  by  it.  At  all  events,  he  never  did  it  again  ; and 
practical  experience  of  what  was  really  popular  in  the 
rest  of  his  plays  led  to  “Venice  Preserved”  and 
“ Donna  Diana.”  It  was  the  stagey  element  that  held 
the  stage,  not  the  natural  element.  In  this  way,  too, 
the  style  of  execution  proper  to  these  plays,  an  ex- 
cessively stagey  style,  was  evolved  and  perfected,  the 
“palmy  days”  being  the  days  when  nature,  except  as 
a means  of  illusion,  had  totally  vanished  from  both 
plays  and  acting.  I need  not  tell  over  again  the  story 
of  the  late  eclipse  of  the  stagey  drama  during  the 
quarter-century  beginning  with  the  success  of  Robert- 
son, who,  by  changing  the  costume  and  the  form  of 
dialogue,  and  taking  the  Du  Maurieresque,  or  garden 
party,  plane,  introduced  a style  of  execution  which 
effectually  broke  the  tradition  of  stagey  acting,  and  has 
left  us  at  the  present  moment  with  a rising  generation 
of  actors  who  do  not  know  their  business.  But  ever 
since  the  garden-party  play  fsuddenly  weakened^  and 
gave  way  to  “ The  Sign  of  the  Cross  ” and  “ The  Red 
Robe  ” — ever  since  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  as  Hotspur,  Mr. 
Alexander  as  King  Rassendyl,  and  Mr.  Waring  as  Gil 
de  Berault  have  suddenly  soared  from  a position  of 
general  esteem  as  well-tailored  sticks  into  enthusiastic 
repute  as  vigorous  and  imaginative  actors — it  has 
become  only  too  probable  that  the  genuine  old  stagey 
drama  only  needs  for  its  revival  artists  who,  either  by 
instinct  or  under  the  guidance  of  the  Nestors  of  the 
profession,  shall  hit  on  the  right  method  of  execution. 

Judge,  then,  of  my  consternation  when  Miss  Violet 
Vanbrugh,  with  Nestor  Hermann  Vezin  looking  on 
from  a box,  and  officially  announced  as  the  artistic 
counsellor  of  the  management,  attacked  the  part  of 
Donna  Diana  in  Westland  Marston’s  obsolete  play  with 
the  superbly  charged  bearing,  the  picturesque  plastique, 
and  the  impassioned  declamation  which  one  associates 
with  the  Siddons  school  ! More  terrifying  still,  the 
play  began  to  live  and  move  under  this  treatment. 
Cold  drops  stood  on  my  brow  as,  turning  to  Mr. 
Archer,  whose  gloomy  and  bodeful  eye  seemed  to  look 
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through  and  through  Donna  Diana  to  immeasurable 
disaster  beyond,  I said,  “If  this  succeeds,  we  shall 
have  the  whole  Siddons  repertory  back  again.”  And, 
in  a way,  it  did  succeed.  If  Westland  Marston  had 
been  a trifle  less  tamely  sensible  and  sedately  literary, 
and  if  the  rest  of  the  company  had  been  able  to  play  up 
to  Miss  Vanbrugh’s  pitch,  it  might  have  succeeded 
with  frightful  completeness.  Fortunately  none  of  the 
others  quite  attained  the  palmy  plane.  Mr.  Vibart’s 
defiant  convexity  of  attitude  had  not  the  true  classic 
balance — in  fact,  there  were  moments  when  his  keeping 
any  balance  at  all  seemed  to  disprove  gravitation.  Mr. 
Bourchier,  if  one  must  be  quite  frank,  is  spreading 
himself  at  the  waist  so  rapidly  that  he  is  losing  his 
smartness  and  vocal  resonance,  and  will,  at  his  present 
rate  of  expansion,  be  fit  for  no  part  except  Falstaff  in  a 
few  years  more.  The  actor  who  drinks  is  in  a bad 
way  ; but  the  actor  who  eats  is  lost.  Why,  with  such 
excellent  domestic  influences  around  him,  is  Mr. 
Bourchier  not  restrained  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
table?  He  has  also  a trick  of  dashing  at  the  end  of  a 
speech  so  impetuously  that  he  is  carriedfully  three  words 
into  the  next  before  he  can  stop  himself.  If  he  has  to  say 
“ How  do  you  do  ? Glad  to  see  you.  Is  your  mother 
quite  well  ?”  it  comes  out  thus: — -“How  do  you  do 
glad  to.  See  you  is  your  mother.  Quite  well.”  All  of 
which,  though  alleviated  by  tunics,  tights  and  blank 
verse,  is  the  harder  to  bear  because  Mr.  Bourchier 
would  be  one  of  our  best  comedians  if  only  he  would 
exact  that  much,  and  nothing  less,  from  himself. 
Mr.  Elliot,  cheered  to  find  the  old  style  looking  up 
again,  played  Perin  with  excellent  discretion — -was,  in- 
deed, the  only  male  member  of  the  cast  who  materially 
helped  the  play  ; and  Mr.  Kinghorne,  though  seem- 
ingly more  bewildered  than  encouraged  by  the  setting 
back  of  the  clock,  took  his  turn  as  “ the  sovereign  duke 
of  Barcelona  ” like  a man  to  whom  such  crazy  adven- 
tures had  once  been  quite  familiar.  Miss  Irene  Van- 
brugh, as  the  malapert  waiting  wench  who,  ever  since 
the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,  has  been  the 
genteel  blankversemonger’s  notion  of  comic  relief,  ful- 
filled her  doom  with  a not  too  ghastly  sprightliness  ; 
but  the  other  ladies  were  out  of  the  question  : they  had 
not  a touch  of  .the  requisite  carriage  and  style,  and 
presented  themselves  as  two  shapeless  anachronisms, 
like  a couple  of  English  housemaids  at  the  Court  of 
Spain.  Let  us  by  all  means  congratulate  ourselves  to 
the  full  on  the  fact  that  our  young  actresses  are  at  least 
not  stagey  ; but  let  us  also  be  careful  not  to  confuse 
the  actress  who  knows  too  much  to  be  stagey  with  the 
actress  who  does  not  know  enough. 

For  the  rest,  all  I can  say  is  that  I was  glad  to  look 
again  on  the  front  scenes  of  my  youth,  and  to  see  Miss 
Vanbrugh,  after  announcing  her  skill  as  a lute  player, 
appear  with  an  imitation  lyre,  wrenched  from  the 
pedals  of  an  old-fashioned  grand  piano,  and  gracefully 
pluck  with  her  jewelled  fingers  at  four  brass  bars  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  If  Miss  Vanbrugh  will 
apply  to  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  he  will,  I have  no 
doubt,  be  glad  to  show  her  a real  lute.  She  can  return 
the  service  by  showing  him  how  very  effective  a pretty 
woman  looks  when  she  is  playing  it  the  right  way. 
Though,  indeed,  that  can  be  learnt  from  so  many 
fifteenth-century  painters  that  the  wonder  is  that  Miss 
Vanbrugh  should  not  know  all  about  it. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  revival  of 
staginess?  Is  the  mirror  never  again  to  be  held  up  to 
nature  in  the  theatre?  Do  not  be  alarmed,  pious 
playgoer  : people  get  tired  of  everything,  and  of 
nothing  sooner  than  of  what  they  most  like.  They 
will  soon  begin  to  loathe  these  romantic  dreams 
of  theirs,  and  crave  to  be  tormented,  vivisected, 
lectured,  sermonized,  appalled  by  the  truths  which  they 
passionately  denounce  as  monstrosities.  Already,  on 
the  very  top  of  the  wave  of  stage  illusion,  rises  Ibsen, 
with  his  mercilessly  set  mouth  and  seer’s  forehead, 
menacing  us  with  a new  play.  Whereupon  we  realize 
how  we  have  shirked  the  last  one — how  we  have  put 
off  the  torture  of  “ Little  Eyolf  ” as  one  puts  off  a visit 
to  the  dentist.  But  the  torture  tempts  us  in  spite  of 
ourselves  ; we  feel  that  it  must  be  gone  through  with  ; 
and  now,  accordingly,  comes  Miss  Hedda  Hilda  Gabler 
Wangel  Robins,  christened  Elizabeth,  and  bids  us  not 
only  prepare  to  be  tortured,  but  subscribe  to  enable  her 
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to  buy  the  rack.  A monstrous  proposition,  but  one 
that  has  been  instantly  embraced.  No  sooner  was  it 
made  than  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  volunteered  for  the 
Ratwife,  the  smallest  part  in  “Little  Eyolf,”  consisting 
of  a couple  of  dozen  speeches  in  the  first  act  only. 
(Clever  Mrs.  Pat  ! it  is,  between  ourselves,  the  most 
fascinating  page  of  the  play.)  Miss  Janet  Achurch, 
the  original  and  only  Nora  Helmer,  jumped  at  the 
appalling  part  of  Rita,  whom  nobody  else  on  the 
stage  dare  tackle,  for  all  her  “ gold  and  green 
forests.’7  The  subscriptions  poured  in  so  fast 

that  the  rack  is  now  ready,  and  the  execu- 
tioners are  practising  so  that  no  pang  may  miss  a 
moan  of  its  utmost  excruciation.  Miss  Robins  herself 
will  play  Asta,  the  sympathetic  sister  without  whom,  I 
verily  believe,  human  nature  could  not  bear  this  most 
horrible  play.  The  performances  are  announced  to  take 
place  on  successive  afternoons  from  the  23rd  to  the  27th 
inclusive,  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  ; and  there  is  a sort  of 
hideous  humour  in  the  addition  that  if  three  people  wish 
to  get  racked  together,  they  can  secure  that  privilege  in 
the  stalls  at  eight  shillings  apiece,  provided  they  apply 
before  the  subscription  closes  on  the  16th. 

It  will  be  remarked  as  a significant  fact  that  though 
the  women’s  parts  in  “ Little  Eyolf  ” have  attracted  a 
volunteer  cast  which  no  expenditure  could  better — 
enormously  the  strongest  that  has  ever  been  brought  to 
bear  in  England  on  an  Ibsen  play — we  do  not  hear  of 
eminent  actors  volunteering  for  the  part  of  Allmers  (to 
be  played,  I understand,  by  Mr.  Courtenay  Thorpe, 
whose  Oswald,  in  “Ghosts,”  made  an  impression  in 
America).  The  reason  is  that  the  actor  who  plays  the 
man’s  part  in  Ibsen  has  to  go  under  the  harrow 
equally  with  the  audience,  suffering  the  shameful 
extremity  of  a weak  soul  stripped  naked  before  an 
audience  looking  to  him  for  heroism.  Women  do 
not  mind  ill  usage  so  much,  because  the  strongest 
position  for  a woman  is  that  of  a victim  : besides,  Ibsen 
is  evidently  highly  susceptible  to  women,  on  which 
account  they  will  forgive  him  anything,  even  such 
remorseless  brutalities  as  Rita’s  reproach  to  her  husband 
for  his  indifference  to  his  conjugal  privileges  : “ There 
stood  your  champagne  ; but  you  tasted  it  not,”  which 
would  be  an  outrage  if  it  were  not  a masterstroke. 
Apart  from  the  sensational  scene  of  the  drowning  of 
Little  Eyolf  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  the  theatre  and 
its  characteristic  imaginings  are  ruthlessly  set  aside  for 
the  relentless  holding  up  of  the  mirror  to  Nature  as  seen 
under  Ibsen  rays  that  pierce  our  most  secret  cupboards 
and  reveal  the  grin  of  the  skeleton  there. , The  remorse- 
less exposure  and  analysis  of  the  marriage  founded  on 
passion  and  beauty  and  gold  and  green  forests,  the 
identity  of  its  love  with  the  cruellest  hate,  and  of  this 
same  hate  with  the  affection  excited  by  the  child  (the 
“ Kreutzer  Sonata”  theme),  goes  on,  without  the 
smallest  concession  to  the  claims  of  staginess,  until 
the  pair  are  finally  dismissed,  somewhat  tritely,  to  cure 
themselves  as  best  they  can  by  sea  air  and  work  in  an 
orphanage.  Yes,  we  shall  have  rare  afternoons  at  the 
Avenue  Theatre.  If  we  do  not  get  our  eight  shillings’ 
worth  of  anguish  it  will  not  be  Ibsen’s  fault. 

Oddly  enough,  Miss  Robins  announces  that  the  profits 
of  the  torture  chamber  will  go  towards  a fund,  under 
distinguished  auditorship,  for  the  performance  of  other 
plays,  the  first  being  the  ultra-romantic,  ultra-stagey, 
“ Mariana  ” of  Echegaray.  When,  on  the  publication 
of  that  play  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  I urged  its  suitability 
for  production,  nobody  would  believe  me,  because  events 
had  not  then  proved  the  sagacity  of  my  repeated  asser- 
tions that  the  public  were  tired  of  tailormade  plays,  and 
were  ripe  for  a revival  of  colour  and  costume  ; and  now, 
alas  ! my  prophecies  are  forgotten  in  the  excitement 
created  by  their  fulfilment.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  my 
career.  I shall  die  as  I have  lived,  poor  and  unlucky, 
because  I am  like  a clock  that  goes  fast : I always 
strike  twelve  an  hour  before  noon.  G.  B.  S. 

REFLECTIONS  FROM  THE  RAND. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Johannesburg,  12  October , 1896. 
r | 'HE  conclusion  that  the  reduction  of  native  mine 
-L  wages  was  to  be  effected  without  trouble,  or 
practical  protest  on  the  part  of  the  “ boys,”  would,  after 


all,  seem  to  have  been  prematurely  arrived  at.  Some 
consternation  was  created  on  Friday  when  it  became 
generally  known  that  nearly  all  the  native  labourers 
on  the  Crown  Reef  property,  excepting  only  the  boys 
engaged  in  the  cyanide  works  and  a few  of  the  battery 
boys,  had  respectfully  but  firmly  declined  to  go  to 
work  under  the  new  conditions.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  the  reduction  of  the  wages  is  not  the  actual 
rock  on  which  the  split  has  occurred.  The  boys  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  new  compulsory  nine  hours’  shift 
regulations,  and,  although  acting  in  a thoroughly  quiet 
and  orderly  manner,  are  completely  consistent  in  their 
attitude  and  declare  themselves  quite  willing  to  forego 
the  month’s  pay  due  to  them  if  only  they  are  supplied 
with  travelling  passes  and  allowed  to  leave  the  State 
unmolested.  It  is  believed  that  the  Crown  Reef  boys 
are  acting  in  concert  with  those  of  the  Wemmer, 
Ferreira,  Worcester,  Robinson,  and  Langlaagte,  and 
it  is  said,  with  some  show  of  authority,  that 
to-morrow  has  been  selected  by  the  boys  as  the 
occasion  of  a combined  demonstration.  It  is  only  fair 
to  state  that  a large  number  of  mine  managers  freely 
predicted  that  trouble  would  result  from  the  nine 
hours’  underground  shift  regulation,  and  many  of  them 
omitted  to  give  notice  of  the  impending  change  to  the 
boys  at  the  mines  under  their  control.  That  his  wages 
should  be  reduced  the  native  can  quite  understand  ; 
but  why  he  should  be  kept  underground  for  a stated 
period,  whether  his  allotted  task  has  been  performed  or 
not,  is  not  quite  so  clear  to  his  comprehension.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  native  in  this  connexion,  and  the  conflict  of  opinion 
on  the  point  among  the  managers  themselves  has  also 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  That  there  is 
a conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  and  work- 
ability of  this  system  was  convincingly  elicited  at  the 
combined  emergency  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines, 
Association  of  Mines,  and  the  Mines  Managers’  Asso- 
ciation, when  it  was  also  clearly  made  evident  that 
while  the  boys  acquiesce,  resignedly,  if  not  cheerfully, 
in  the  reduction  of  wages,  the  strike  is  wholly  prompted 
by  disapproval  of  the  concurrent  change  from  a piece- 
work system  to  a nine  hours’  enforced  shift.  The  present 
difficulty  with  which  the  industry  is  confronted  is 
how  to  cope  with  the  situation  the  action  of  the  Crown 
Reef  boys  has  created.  There  has  been  such  diversity 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  mine  managers  themselves — 
some  ignoring  the  change,  others  enforcing  it  without 
previous  notification,  and  others  again  both  notifying 
and  enforcing  it — that  it  is  not  now  easy  to  determine 
upon  a uniform  course  of  procedure.  It  was  pretty 
generally  agreed,  however,  at  the  urgency  meeting, 
held  on  Friday  last,  that  to  give  way  on  the  point, 
now  that  it  has  been  partially  enforced,  and  more  par- 
ticularly now  that,  in  the  case  of  one  mine  at  least,  it 
has  been  protested  against  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
possible,  would  be  a confession  of  weakness  which  the 
boys  would  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of,  with  the 
imminent  prospect  of  the  collapse  of  the  whole  economi- 
cal movement.  Although  there  is  a good  deal  of  right 
and  reason  on  the  natives’  side  in  this  particular  matter, 
and  although  manager  after  manager  expressed  his 
opinion  at  Friday’s  meeting  that  the  alteration  in  the 
shift  system  was  inexpedient  and  productive  of  no 
advantage  in  economical  working,  it  would  unquestion- 
ably have  been  the  height  of  folly  for  the  industry  to 
give  way  collectively  at  this  precise  juncture.  As 
matters  stand  at  present,  the  Companies  and  mine 
managers  present  at  the  emergency  meeting  have 
formally  pledged  themselves  to  adhere  to  the  nine 
hours’  system,  and  to  support  the  Crown  Reef  in  the 
matter.  There  is  the  one  consoling  feature  that  native 
labour  from  outside  sources  is  fairly  plentiful  just  now, 
and  the  news  from  the  Kraals  is  so  distressful  that, 
even  if  the  boys  hold  out,  and  if  the  strike  movement 
does  not  assume  too  formidable  dimensions,  there  will 
be  no  immediate  difficulty  in  finding  substitutes.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  if  the  re- 
solution arrived  at  by  the  combined  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Mines  and  Association  of  Mines  be  carried 
out  in  its  entirety,  as  doubtless  it  will,  there  is  a 
grave  possibility  of  a number  of  the  principal  mines 
on  the  reef  being  temporarily  closed  down  within  a 
week  or  two ; and  this  contingency  has  clearly  to  be 
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faced.  Another  matter  which  is  greatly  harassing  the 
native  just  now  is  the  New  Pass  Law.  A movement  is 
now  on  foot  for  procuring  some  much-needed  reform  in 
this  direction  ; and,  if  the  efforts  being  made  should 
result  satisfactorily,  the  amelioration  in  the  natives’  con- 
dition in  this  respect  may  help  to  smooth  over  the  more 
pressing  difficulty.  As  matters  stand  to-day,  the  result 
-of  the  memorial  presented  to  the  Government  by  the 
Chamber  of  Mines,  pointingout  the  necessity  for  reform 
in  the  administration  of  the  Pass  Law,  is  that  a Com- 
mission has  been  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of 
affairs.  The  Commission  met  in  Johannesburg  during 
the  week,  and  discussed  the  matter  very  fully,  without, 
however,  coming  to  any  definite  decision.  Another 
meeting  is  to  be  held  early  next  week. 

Mr.  Schmitz-Dupont,  the  youthful  and  callow  Acting 
State  Mining  Engineer,  and  the  nephew  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  “Cologne  Gazette” — from  which  facts 
instructive  inferences  may  be  drawn — has  brought  a 
veritable  hornet’s  nest  about  his  ears  by  the  indiscreet 
publication  of  his  views  and  theories  regarding  the 
character  of  the  banket  deposits,  from  which  theories 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
find  or  strike  the  main  reef  of  the  Witwatersrand  at 
any  great  distance  from  the  out-crop.  Mr.  Schmitz- 
Dupont  resurrects  the  old  and  now  generally  discredited 
supposition  that  our  pebble  reefs  were  originally  large 
river  beds,  and  applies  this  wonderful  argument  to  a 
general  depreciation  of  the  Deep  Level  Mines,  though 
he  does  not  dispute  that  other  reefs  of  another  period 
may,  at  depth,  take  the  place  of  the  Main  Reef  and 
have  the  same  value.  It  really  is  not  necessary  to 
traverse  these  opinions  and  surmises  of  priggish  young 
Mr.  Schmitz-Dupont — they  are  distinctly  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  geological  views  of  all  the  practical  and 
experienced  mining  men  on  the  Rand — and,  anyhow,  in 
the  light  of  actual  workings  and  results  have  merely  the 
flimsiest  pretension  to  even  an  academic  interest.  I have 
already  informed  you  by  cable  of  the  gist  of  the  opinions 
entertained  about  Mr.  Schmitz-Dupont  and  his  theories 
by  all  the  best  known  and  most  intelligent  mining  engi- 
neers on  these  fields  ; and  the  full  text  of  their  comments 
on  the  matter — the  united  effect  of  which  is  to  laugh 
Mr.  Schmitz-Dupont  and  his  river-bed  resurrections  out 
of  court — is  published  in  the  current  issue  of  the  local 
“Financial  Record.” 

On  the  10th  inst.  occurred  two  imposing  ceremonies 
in  connexion  with  the  formal  opening  of  two  new 
batteries — the  sixty-head  mill  of  the  Witwatersrand 
JKnights)  Company,  and  the  sixty  stamps  of  the  Heidel- 
berg-Roodepoort.  Great  interest  attaches  to  the  starting 
of  milling  operations  by  this  latter  Company,  not  only 
because  great  expectations  have  been  formed  of  the 
future  of  the  mine  itself,  but  because,  as  it  is  the 
pioneer  producing  mine  of  the  Heidelberg  district,  the 
prospects  of  the  district  will  inevitably  be  influenced 
in  popular  estimation  by  the  results  achieved. 

At  a special  general  meeting  of  the  Buffelsdoorn 
Estate  Company,  held  here  this  week  to  authorize  an 
■alteration  in  the  Trust  Deed  by  which  the  borrowing 
powers  of  the  Company  are  increased  from  their 
present  limit  to  the  sum  of  ^300,000,  a very  full  and 
-detailed  report  on  the  Company,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  G.  W.  Starr,  its  consulting  engineer, 
was  presented.  This  report  shows  clearly  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Company’s  property,  and  gives  full 
details  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  upon  it. 
It  also  shows  a very  large  amount  of  ore  deve- 
loped— over  250,000  tons — and  in  dealing  with  this 
figure  Mr.  Starr  has  reduced  the  tonnage  by  excluding 
from  his  calculations  such  ore  as  under  existing  circum- 
stances it  will  not  pay  to  work,  and  in  doing  so  has 
calculated  that,  working  with  a big  plant,  the  ore  can 
be  averaged,  and  some  reef  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  standing  can  be  put  through  the  mill  to 
advantage.  At  the  time  when  the  last  annual  report, 
made  up  to  29  February,  1896,  was  presented  to  the 
shareholders  in  April  last  the  Company  had  eighty  stamps 
at  work.  Forty  of  these  eighty  stamps  were  new,  and 
had  only  been  running  for  a short  time.  In  Mr.  Abadie’s 
report  presented  to  the  meeting  referred  to,  he  stated 
that  an  additional  sixty  stamps  were  on  order,  which 
when  completed  would  ensure  a crushing  of  1,050  to 
1,100  tons  per  twenty-four  hours,  and  he  pointed  out 
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that  the  erection  of  these  additional  sixty  stamps 
would  entail  the  enlargement  of  the  mill  and 
engine  plant  all  round.  The  policy  which  was  initiated 
before  the  present  manager  took  charge  of  the  mine  has 
been  acted  on,  and  the  mine  has  since  been  laid  out  and 
the  plant  erected,  so  far  as  it  is  completed,  with  a view 
to  a very  large  installation  indeed.  Before  Messrs. 
Barnato  were  connected  with  the  mine,  it  was  under- 
stood that  it  was  intended  to  erect  a plant  of  240 
stamps,  and  the  erection  of  the  present  170  has  been  so 
far  carried  out  in  pursuance  of  this  policy.  Indeed  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  Buffelsdoorn  mine,  to  keep 
it  payable,  must  be  worked  on  a very  large  scale.  From 
the  speech  of  the  Chairman  delivered  at  the  meeting  we 
gather  that  the  machinery  account  stood  on  29  Feb- 
ruary at  ^139,568  9s.  3d.  It  now  stands  at  ^209,012 
185-.  4 d.,  and  includes,  in  addition  to  the  new  60-stamp 
mill  with  crusher  and  engines,  an  electrical  plant  and 
increased  rock  drill,  large  cyanide  works,  hauling 
engines,  headgears,  tailings  pump,  boilers,  &c.  The 
large  amounts  spent  on  the  property  in  thus  increasing 
the  development  and  the  machinery  and  equipment  have 
been  unavoidable,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  sum 
of  ,£100,000  which  had  been  arranged  for  as  a loan  on 
current  account  from  the  Consolidated  Investment  Com- 
pany, Limited,  is  insufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure. 
Had  the  machinery  and  equipment  been  completed  at 
a much  earlier  date,  the  loan  might  have  been  con- 
siderably restricted,  but  the  Company  had  many  and 
most  unfortunate  difficulties  to  contend  with,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  practical  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing transport  of  the  machinery  from  the  railway  to 
the  mine  owing  to  the  Rinderpest.  The  railway  ex- 
tension now  in  contemplation  will  place  it  in  an 
entirely  different  position  as  to  this  transport  difficulty, 
and  should  thus  add  very  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
property.  The  indebtedness  of  the  Company  at  the  end 
of  August  was  a sum  of  over  ^200,000,  and  it  was  in 
view  of  the  then  incomplete  state  of  the  plant  and  works 
that  the  Directors  deemed  it  necessary  to  ask  for  power 
to  increase  the  loan  up  to  the  sum  of  ^300,000.  It  is 
not  anticipated  that  the  whole  of  this  amount  will  be 
required.  The  Board  anticipates  starting  the  whole 
mill  on  x January,  or  perhaps  even  a little  before. 
There  will  be  at  that  time,  according  to  the  General 
Manager’s  estimates,  about  325,000  tons  of  ore  in 
sight  blocked  out  ready  for  stoping,  and  with  the  crush- 
ing of  some  28,000  tons  of  ore  he  shows  that  the  Com- 
pany may  expect  a profit  of  over  ^jio,ooo  a month. 
Referring  to  the  Company’s  holding  of  some  1,800 
claims  on  the  Black  Reef  series,  the  Chairman  stated 
that  this  Black  Reef  is  now  being  worked  by  the  Con- 
solidated Goldfields  of  South  Africa  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Eleazar  block,  and  he  added  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Directors  would  not  be  acting  in  the 
best  interests  of  shareholders  if  they  endeavoured  to 
carry  any  further  flotations  of  subsidiary  Companies. 
The  Company  has  a very  large  estate,  which  might  be 
estimated  almost  at  any  figure  under  this  head.  The 
same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  holding  of  the  Com- 
pany in  Buffels  A shares. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  position  of  the  Money  Market  at  the  present 
moment  is  rather  peculiar,  and  is  dominated  by  the 
demand  for  gold  from  the  United  States,  with  the  con- 
sequent fluctuations  in  American  exchange  rates.  It  is 
from  the  States  that  there  is  coming  the  bulk  of  the 
demand  for  gold ; and  the  question  is  whether  the 
demand  is  likely  to  continue.  The  problem  can  only  be 
solved  by  events.  That  the  United  States  Treasury 
requires  more  gold  than  it  has  at  present  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  but  the  store  may  be  replenished  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  will  be 
effected  by  Mr.  McKinley’s  victory  bringing  out  the 
gold  hoarded  in  the  States.  To  a certain  extent  that 
will  be  so  ; but  there  are  other  considerations  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  power  of  the  United  States  to  draw 
gold  from  Europe  has  arisen  from  the  remarkable 
expansion  of  industry  under  the  Wilson  Tariff.  The 
success  of  Mr.  McKinley  points  to  the  probability  of 
the  tariff  being  made  more  onerous  ; and  the  belief — or 
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fear — that  this  may  occur  is  doubtless  the  cause  of 
large  orders  for  manufactured  goods  being  placed  here. 
These  orders,  of  course,  tend  to  diminish  the  net 
amount  of  bills  on  London. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  fact  that  if  London  is 
a buyer  of  American  securities,  the  payment  for  these 
supplies  New  York  bills  on  London,  on  precisely  the 
same  principles  as  would  the  export  of  goods.  That, 
however,  is  a matter  of  immediate  significance,  while 
the  imposition  of  heavier  protective  duties  must,  of 
necessity,  be  postponed  for  some  considerable  time. 
The  two  conflicting  influences  are  not  coincident ; and 
therein  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  remarkable  dis- 
crepancies which  have  been  apparent  of  late  between 
the  rates  for  discounts  and  those  for  call  and  short 
loans. 

What  puzzles  us  is  that  people  should  pin  their  faith 
on  Consols  and  ignore  the  fact  that  Rupee-paper  is  a 
security  of  the  British  Government.  True,  its  return  to 
the  holder  fluctuates  with  the  value  of  the  rupee;  but  all 
its  fluctuations  do  not  bring  the  yield  down  to  anything 
like  that  on  Consols.  In  point  of  fact,  the  return 
averages  over  3 per  cent,  sterling,  which  in  these  days 
is  worth  having  on  an  unimpeachable  security.  Rupee- 
paper  has  gone  up  2 points  in  the  last  fortnight,  and 
is  likely  to  go  higher. 

Like  many  other  booms  that  have  been  predicted  for 
this  autumn,  the  boom  in  the  American  Railway  Market 
has  not  come  off  as  yet.  It  is  true  that  on  Wednesday 
morning  the  American  Market  was  a perfect  Babel  of 
shouters,  and  one  or  two  shares  like  Louisvilles  and 
Milwaukees  were  rushed  up  as  much  as  10  points.  But  the 
excitement  rapidly  subsided,  and  by  the  afternoon  the 
highest  rise  did  not  amount  to  more  than  5 points. 
The  truth  is  that  all  the  dealing  in  the  morning 
was  professional.  The  public  had  no  hand  in  it,  the 
news  of  McKinley’s  victory  not  having  yet  filtered  down 
to  the  man  in  the  street.  It  was  expected  that  the 
public  would  take  a hand  in  the  afternoon  ; but  they 
did  not,  and  prices  have  been  dropping  ever  since. 
Still  we  are  assured  that  the  American  boom,  like 
Christmas,  is  coming. 

The  Home  Railway  Market  continues  very  steady. 
Caledonian  Deferred,  which  we  pressed  our  readers  to 
buy  at  56,  now  stand  at  6o£  and  North  British  Ordinary 
have  risen  in  the  past  fortnight  from  43  to  48.  Coras 
and  North  British  move  together,  and  in  our  judgment 
are  good  for  a further  rise  of  four  or  five  points  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  increase  in  the  traffic  returns  of 
British  railways  during  the  past  six  months  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  increase,  particularly  as  there  will  be 
during  the  coming  six  months  large  shipments  of 
Bradford  and  other  British  manufactures  to  the  United 
States  in  view  of  an  almost  certain  increase  in  the 
American  tariff.  But  of  course  the  most  paying  traffic 
is  that  in  coal,  iron,  and  steel,  which  make  North- 
Easterns  worth  looking  after.  The  aggregate  traffic 
receipts  for  the  current  half-year,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  last  year,  show  an  increase 
of  ^99,958,  which  is  topped  by  only  one  other  Com- 
pany, the  London  and  North-Western,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  ,£126,504. 

Amongst  Foreign  Government  stocks,  Spanish  Fours 
remain  under  a cloud,  in  the  region  of  56.  It  really 
looks  as  if  the  patience  or  the  means  of  the  Parisian 
financiers  had  come  to  an  end  ; and  once  that  support 
is  withdrawn  Spanish  must  fall  heavily.  Any  one  who 
wants  a gamble  should  buy  the  put  of  Spanish  for  the 
mid-January  account ; for,  if  the  New  Year  coupon  is 
not  paid  in  full,  there  will  be  a terrible  collapse.  Bul- 
garian Sixes  still  maintain  their  absurdly  high  position 
in  the  nineties,  their  intrinsic  value  being  nearer  60. 
Every  year  there  is  a deficit  in  the  Bulgarian  Budget, 
which  is  covered  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  railway 
loan.  The  railways,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  are  so  mismanaged  that  the  receipts 
hardly  cover  current  expenditure,  and  supplementary 
credits  are  regularly  asked  for.  Bulgaria  is  in  the 
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throes  of  a commercial  and  financial  crisis  ; and,  if  any 
political  question  like  that  of  Macedonia  cropped  up 
in  an  acute  form,  what  would  become  of  Bulgariart 
Sixes?  No  well-informed  person  doubts  that  the  six 
per  cent,  interest  will  be  scaled  down  and  a new7  loan 
raised. 

The  position  of  the  Nitrates  Railway  Company  is 
serious  enough  to  call  for  that  independent  investiga- 
tion which  the  Paris  Defence  Committee  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Allen  alike  demand.  In  1888  the  railway  paid 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent. ; last  year  the 
dividends  fell  to  12^  per  cent.;  and  this  year  there 
have  been  no  dividends.  In  1888  the  low7est  price  of 
the  £10  shares  was  22^,  and  the  highest  3o|.  This 
year  the  highest  price  has  been  I2|  (in  February),  and 
in  August  they  fell  to  6.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  directors 
to  say  that  a great  deal  of  this  decline  is  owing  to 
circumstances  for  which  they  cannot,  by  the  most 
enraged  shareholder,  be  held  responsible.  Under  the 
original  concessions  from  the  Chilian  Government  the 
maximum  tariff  for  nitrates  was  fixed  at  9 \d.  per  Spanish 
quintal  of  100  lb.  Owing  to  rate-cutting  by  competitive 
railways  this  tariff  has  to  be  reduced  to  6 d.  per  quintal 
on  1 January  next.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Permanent 
Nitrate  Committee  (a  combination  of  the  various  nitrate 
producing  companies)  decided  that  the  output  of  nitrates 
should  be  restricted  by  25  per  cent,  for  three  years  from 
April  last. 

Thus  the  Nitrates  Railway  is  obliged  to  charge  a lower 
rate  on  a diminished  volume  of  freight,  and  Mr.  Allen 
calculates,  in  his  circular,  that  this  amounts  to  a loss  of 
over  £250,000  gross  revenue.  But  the  Board  cannot 
be  blamed  for  this.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seem  to 
be  matters  in  connexion  with  the  Tarapaca  Waterworks 
and  the  Lagunas  extension  which  call  for  explanation 
by  the  directors,  whose  fees,  by  the  way,  amount  to 
£4,000  per  annum.  The  late  Colonel  North  started  a 
company  called  the  Tarapaca  Waterworks,  of  which 
the  directors  were  Messrs.  Harvey,  Lockett,  and  J.  J. 
Smith,  all  of  them  directors  of  the  Nitrates  Railway. 
The  Tarapaca  Waterworks  supply  the  Nitrates  Railway, 
and  in  i8go  the  railway’s  water  bill  was  £84,163,  while 
in  1895  it  was  ,£43,734.  Mr.  Allen  makes  certain  alle- 
gations about  a Lagunas  Syndicate  owning-undeveloped 
lands  and  the  extension  of  the  Nitrates  Railway  to 
Lagunas,  which,  as  we  cannot  verify,  we  shall  not  repeat. 
But  we  remember  that  Mr.  Allen  engineered  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  old  Board  of  the  Costa  Rica  Railway,  which 
ended  in  their  all  retiring,  with  Sir  Arthur  Forwood  at 
their  tail,  and  we  shall  watch  his  movement  w7ith  interest. 
In  our  opinion  Nitrate  Railway  shares  will  fall  to  £5, 
when  they  will  be  well  worth  buying,  as,-  with  economy 
and  a new  Board,  they  ought  in  a year  or  so  to  go  back 
to  £20. 

Costa  Rica  Railway  2nd  debentures,  by  the  way, 
which  we  recommended  our  readers  to  buy  a fortnight 
ago  at  72,  now  stand  at  76,  and  they  will  go  much 
higher,  for  it  is  possible  that  at  the  end  of  their  year 
(in  May)  a small  dividend  may  be  paid  on  the  shares. 
Although  the  details  of  the  Mexican  pool  are  not  yet 
published,  we  still  back  Mexican  ordinaries  at  21  y 
for,  as  the  “Economist”  points  out,  even  if  the  new 
pooling  arrangements  are  no  better  as  regards  the  dis- 
tribution of  traffic  than  the  old,  the  volume  of  trade  is 
increasing.  Vera  Cruz  is  unhealthy  certainly  ; so  are 
nearly  all  harbours  in  semi-tropical  regions  ; so  is 
Santos  in  Brazil,  and  so  is  Delagoa  Bay.  But  that 
does  not  prevent  traffic  from  going  there,  for  ships 
must  go  where  there  is  a good  harbour,  and  risk  the- 
fever. 

We  have  received  so  many  inquiries  with  respect  to 
Transvaal  Goldfields  that  we  must  say  here  that  every 
statement  that  we  made  was  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Company  submitted  to  the  shareholders  on  9 April, 
1896.  The  realized  net  profits  in  their  first  year  were  a 
fraction  short  of  no  per  cent.,  the  dividend  paid  was 
40  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  carried  forward  was 
£159,495.  On  the  absurd  assumption  that  the  Com- 
pany has  earned  nothing  in  their  second  year,  this  sum 
might  be  available  for  dividends,  and  would  yield  over 
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50  per  cent.,  for  the  capital  is  only  £300,000.  It  is 
true  that  the  Company  holds  shares  in  the  West  Rand 
Mines,  in  the  East  Roodepoort  Deep,  and  the  Nigel 
Deep,  and  that  deep  levels  are  not  in  good  odour  just 
now.  But  it  also  owns  building  sites  and  house 
property  in  Delagoa  Bay,  and  the  buying  of  land  in  the 
town  of  Lorenzo  Marques  by  French  and  German 
syndicates  is  assuming  the  proportions  of  a boom. 
And  no  wonder,  for  the  decision  of  the  Swiss  Arbi- 
trators on  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  must  soon  be  out. 
There  will  then  be  a great  development  of  Lorenzo 
Marques,  and  the  property  of  the  Transvaal  Goldfields 
will  rise  enormously  in  value.  We  repeat  that  these 
shares  at  3 are  “ dirt  cheap.” 

With  regard  to  the  fresh  issue  of  capital  by  the 
Chartered  Company  we  have  only  one  remark  to  make. 
The  Chartered  Company  want  the  money,  and  they  will 
get  it,  as  they  deserve,  for  they  are  carrying  on  a great 
work  of  Imperial  development.  But  we  do  wish  that 
the  directors  would  push  their  railway  construction 
both  north  and  south  a little  more  energetically.  The 
business  of  the  Beira  Railway  is  not  really  being  pushed 
enough,  and  the  railway  from  the  south  is  only  being 
made  in  a languid  sort  of  fashion.  No  doubt  the 
rebellion  has  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  Board ; 
but  now  they  ought  to  give  their  minds  to  railway 
construction,  for  there  lies  their  salvation. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  ST.  JAMES’S  RESTAURANT,  LIMITED. 

The  capital  of  this  Company  is  £107,000— £57,000 
in  Five  per  Cent.  Preferred  and  £50,000  in  Ordinary 
shares  of  £1.  The  vendor’s  price  for  leases,  stock, 
and  goodwill  is  ,£87,000,  thus  leaving  £"20,000  for 
working  capital,  which  we  think  barely  sufficient  to 
run  large  establishments  like  the  St.  James’s  Restaurant 
and  the  Cafe  Cremerie.  The  net  profits  for  the  last 
five  years  are  estimated  at  £9,364  a year,  which,  after 
deducting  5 per  cent,  for  the  interest  on  the  Preferred 
shares  and  9 per  cent,  for  the  Ordinary  shares,  leaves 
£2,014  135'.  5 d.  for  the  expenses  of  management — 
which  is  not  a large  margin.  There  is  one  delightful 
passage  in  the  accountants’  report,  in  which  they  tell 
us  that,  in  calculating  the  net  profits,  “no  charge  has 
been  made  for  Income-tax,  interest  on  capital  in  the 
business,  nor  for  the  services  in  the  management  of  the 
Messrs.  Roberts  ; though,  on  the  other  hand,  no  credit 
has  been  taken  for  the  refreshments,  wines,  &c.,  con- 
sumed on  the  premises  by  those  gentlemen.”  Are  we 
to  infer  from  this  that  the  refreshments,  wines,  &c., 
■consumed  by  the  Messrs.  Roberts  on  the  premises  are 
approximately  equivalent  in  money  value  to  the  Income- 
tax,  interest  on  capital,  and  salaries  of  two  skilled 
managers?  It  is,  to  our  mind,  a rather  suggestive  fact 
that  the  St.  James’s  Restaurant  should  be  turned  into 
a company  so  soon  after  the  appearance  over  the  way 
of  the  very  successful  Prince’s  Restaurant.  A West- 
End  restaurant  is  always  liable  to  this  sort  of  rivalry, 
and  with  the  heavy  and  fluctuating  charge  of  rates  and 
repairs,  and  the  narrow  margin  between  the  Ordinary 
•shares  and  the  cost  of  management,  we  cannot  recom- 
mend this  as  an  investment. 

VICTORIAN  GOLD  ESTATES. 

It  will  certainly  require  all  the  reputation  and  finan- 
cial strength  of  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  and  the 
West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finance  Corporations 
to  make  an  Australian  mining  venture  go  at  this 
moment.  The  Victorian  Gold  Estates  is  a development 
company  formed  to  acquire  and  work  a mining  area  of 
9,000  acres  in  Victoria.  The  business  of  a development 
company  is  to  send  out  prospecting  parties,  prove 
properties  to  a certain  depth,  and  resell  them  to  sub- 
sidiary companies.  The  soundness  of  the  concern 
depends  upon  the  reports  of  geological  experts  and 
sufficiency  of  working  capital,  which  in  this  case,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  amounts  to  the  respectable  sum  of 
£100,000,  the  other  £250,000  going  to  the  vendor, 
£25,000  in  cash  and  the  rest  in  shares.  The  Consulting 
Engineer  and  Geologist  is  Mr.  Reginald  Murray,  and 
the  Mining  Superintendent  is  Mr.  Henry  Gore,  on  whose 


reports  the  property  has  been  bought.  It  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  popular  Earl  of  Warwick  is 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  We  should  think  by  this 
time  Warwick  Castle  must  be  papered  with  prospectuses 
and  furnished  with  articles  of — association. 

THE  COLLINGWOOD  GOLDFIELDS,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  capital  is  £150,000,  of  which  £50,000  is  working 
capital,  the  vendor  taking  full  payment  in  shares,  and 
£25,000  being  now  offered  for  subscription.  New  Zealand 
as  a mining  country  is  rather  trading  on  its  past  reputa- 
tion, and  we  are  entertained  in  prospectuses  of  this  kind 
with  tales  of  what  was  done  “in  the  old  days  of  diggers.” 
The  reports  of  the  experts,  extracts  from  which  are 
published  with  the  prospectus,  are,  to  their  credit  be  it 
said,  extremely  vague  and  cautious,  and  appear  to  be 
chiefly  based  on  the  gossip  of  old  miners,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  “ the  evidence  of  reliable  men” — a description 
which  may  or  may  not  be  deserved.  Anyway  it  is 
second-hand  evidence.  We  give  samples  from  the 
expert’s  special  report  on  “ Golden  Gully,”  one  of  the 
alluvial  areas:  “ Pepperell,  who  worked  longer  in 
Golden  Gully  than  any  other  man,  when  working  on  the 
edge  of  the  deep  ground  on  the  present  lease  (West  & 
Adams’),  told  me  that  it  paid  him  if  he  only  got  one 
day’s  sluicing  out  of  the  ten,  &c.”  And  again  : “If  the 
ground  in  Wilson’s  claim  (which  is  situated  within  West 
and  Adams’  area)  be,  as  it  appears  to  be,  a fair  criterion 
of  the  surrounding  ground,  it  assures  the  value  of  the 
speculation.”  Truly  there  is  much  virtue  in  an  If. 
This  seems  to  be  a purely  gambling  venture. 

The  Minerva  nailless  horseshoe  was  tried  privately 
this  week  at  Woolwich.  As  every  one  knows,  artillery 
horses  take  a deal  of  shoeing.  The  trial  was  a complete 
success,  and  it  is  said  that  the  military  authorities  in- 
tend to  give  this  shoe  a fair  trial  for  the  horses  of  the 
British  army.  The  formation  of  a Company  to  float 
this  patent  is  already  complete,  with  a strong  board  and 
a capital  of  £150,000,  of  which  £50,000  will  be  working 
capital.  The  vendors  are  the  Minerva  Nailless  Horse- 
shoe Syndicate,  with  a capital  of  £12,000. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

“THE  ISLAND  OF  DOCTOR  MOREAU.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — In  a special  article  in  the  “ Saturday  Review’ 
of  11  April,  1896,  reviewing  my  “ Island  of  Doctor 
Moreau,”  Mr.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  in  addition  to  certain 
literary  criticisms,  which  rest  upon  their  merits,  gave 
the  lie  direct  to  a statement  of  mine  that  the  grafting  of 
tissues  between  animals  of  different  species  is  possible. 
This  was  repeated  more  elaborately  in  “ Natural 
Science,”  and  from  these  centres  of  distribution  it 
passed  into  the  provincial  press,  where  it  was  amplified 
to  my  discredit  in  various,  animated,  but  to  me,  invari- 
ably painful  phrasing.  And  the  contradiction,  with  the 
implication  of  headlong  ignorance  it  conveys,  is  now 
traversing  the  continent  of  America  (where  phrasing 
is  often  very  vivid  indeed)  in  the  wake  of  the  review 
copies  Mr.  Stone  is  distributing. 

I was  aware  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Chalmers  Mitchell 
was  mistaken  in  relying  upon  Oscar  Hertwig  as  the 
final  authority  on  this  business,  that  he  was  making  the 
rash  assertion  and  not  I ; but  for  a while  I was  unable 
to  replace  the  stigma  of  ignorance  he  had  given  me, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I knew  of  no  published 
results  of  the  kind  I needed.  But  the  “ British  Medical 
Journal”  for  31  October,  1896,  contains  the  report  of 
a successful  graft,  by  Mr.  Mayo  Robson,  not  merely  of 
connective  but  of  nervous  tissue  between  rabbit  and 
man.  I trust,  therefore,  that  “Natural  Science”  will 
now  modify  its  statement  concerning  my  book,  and  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  provincial  press  who  waxed 
scornful,  and  even  abusive,  on  Mr.  Chalmers  Mitchell’s 
authority,  will  now  wax  apologetic.  There  is  quite 
enough  to  misunderstand  and  abuse  in  the  story 
without  any  further  application  of  this  little  mistake 
of  Mr.  Chalmers  Mitchell’s. — Yours,  very  trulv, 

H.  G.  Wells. 


7 November,  1896 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  5 November , 1896. 

Sir, — It  should  have  been  unnecessary  for  Mr.  Wells 
to  wait  so  many  months  for  the  kind  of  instances  he  has 
now  selected.  They  abound  in  medical  and  scientific 
literature,  and  as  I said  in  the  criticism  to  which  Mr. 
Wells  refers,  “ I quite  agree  that  there  is  scientific  basis 
enough  to  form  the  plot  of  a story.”  But  it  is  another 
matter  when  it  comes  to  a serious  note  appended  to  the 
story  and  defending  the  scientific  interpretation  used  in 
the  story.  In  the  particular  case  of  grafting  a piece  of 
nerve  to  serve  as  a connexion  between  the  cut  ends  of  a 
divided  nerve,  the  interpolated  piece  serves  only  as  a 
mechanical  medium  along  which  the  fibrils  from  the  cut 
end  grow.  This  happens  whether  the  interpolated  piece 
come  from  another  nerve  of  the  same  man  or  from 
another  animal.  Tissues  which  are  not  nervous  have 
been  used  as  bridges  with  equal  success.  The  advan- 
tage of  using  a tissue  as  the  bridge  is,  that  it  is  absorbed 
when  its  work  is  done,  as  a catgut  ligature  is  absorbed; 
but  there  is  no  more  a real  grafting  than  in  the  case  of 
the  catgut  stitch.  I referred  to  Oscar  Hertwig’s  “ Bio- 
logical Problem  of  To-day,”  as  that  contains  the  most 
recent  popular  discussion  of  the  difficulties  and  limits  of 
grafting  and  transfusion  experiments  ; but  if  Mr.  Wells 
wishes  to  go  into  the  scientific  question  fully,  he  might 
begin  by  consulting  the  1894  volume  of  Merkel  and 
Bonnet’s  “ Ergebnisse  der  Anatomie  und  Entwickelungs- 
geschichte,”  in  which  he  will  find  abundant  cases  abund- 
antly discussed.  On  hunting  up  the  editorial  paragraphs 
in  the  “Scientific  Monthly  Review,”  which  Mr.  Wells 
attributes  to  me,  I find  that  that  and  other  references 
to  technical  literature  are  given.  But  he  might  be  more 
grateful  for  the  huge  advertisement  my  criticism  seems 
to  have  given  his  book. — Yours,  &c. 

P.  Chalmers  Mitchell. 

BEETROOT  AND  BOUNTIES  : AN  ANTIDOTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4 November,  1896. 

Sir, — It  is  now  a well-known  fact  that  the  bounties 
on  beetroot  sugar  have  already  destroyed  a large  part 
of  the  British  sugar-refining  industry,  and  that  what 
remains  is  fighting  a desperate  but  losing  battle. 
And  now  comes  up  a bitter  cry  from  our  West  India 
Colonies  that  they  too  are  finding  the  burden  of 
making  sugar,  in  competition  with  State-aided  beet 
sugar,  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  that  it  is  not 
merely  a question  of  sugar  estates  being  unable  to  pay 
their  way,  but  that  the  very  existence  of  some  of  the 
colonies  is  at  stake.  For  years  these  industries  have 
struggled  on  in  the  hope  that  the  Governments  of  the 
beet-growing  countries  would  cease  giving  bounties, 
and  so  other  sugar  producers  and  refiners  would  get  a 
chance  to  live.  But  Germany  has  recently  increased 
the  bounty,  and  now  France  follows  suit  with  an  in- 
crease of  10,000,000  francs,  so  that  she  may  fight 
Germany  in  maintaining  the  export  of  beet  sugar  ; and 
it  is  quite  evident  that  bounties  are  no  longer  given  to 
assist  a young  and  rising  industry,  but  that  they  are 
now  maintained  and  increased  in  consequence  of  inter- 
national jealousy,  or  for  the  determined  purpose  of 
annihilating  the  production  of  cane  sugar,  in  order  that 
the  beet-growing  countries  may  monopolize  the  sugar 
trade  of  the  world. 

Now,  if  France  or  Germany  were  to  attack,  or  claim, 
our  least  valuable  possession  in  Africa  or  the  remotest 
part  of  our  Empire,  the  whole  nation  would  be  in  arms 
and  fight  to  the  death.  But  when  they  insidiously 
attack  our  commercial  interests  and  bring  about  deso- 
lation and  ruin  in  some  of  our  oldest  Colonies,  we  are 
not  to  lift  a finger,  but  to  submissively  let  our  fellow- 
countrymen  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  call  in  vain  for 
the  help  they  have  a right  to  expect.  And  why?  Because 
it  is  said  that  if  these  countries  insist  on  giving  us  cheap 
sugar  we  should  be  fools  not  to  accept  it.  Now  to  this 
statement  I take  exception.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
been  abundantly  proved  that,  in  the  matter  of  refined 
sugar,  the  importation  of  bounty-fed  refined  sugar  is  an 
absolute  loss  to  this  country  ; furthermore,  an  injury 


done  to  our  Colonies  is  one  done  to  ourselves,  and 
the  Mother  Country  is  bound  in  honour  to  help  her 
Colonies,  if  she  can  do  so  without  injury  to  herself. 
In  the  present  instance  a mere  scratch  of  the  pen  by  our 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  rectify  this  injustice.. 
Surely  any  Government  worthy  of  the  name  is  bound  to 
rectify  it,  especially  as  the  operation  would  not  cost  us 
a single  farthing,  and  would  increase  the  trade  of  the 
country  by  millions. 

The  measure  that  would  bring  about  this  wonderful 
and  beneficent  change  is  simplicity  itself  : make  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  dried  fruit  free  of  duty  and  place  a. 
differential  duty  on  sugar  that  will  bring  in  the  same 
revenue.  Thus  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  chicory,  and  fruits 
together  bring  in  ^4,333,305,  and  a duty  of  3s.  per  cwt. 
on  cane  sugar,  4s.  per  cwt.  on  beet  sugar,  and  55-.  6 d. 
per  cwt.  on  refined  sugar  would  produce  about  the 
same  amount. 

The  result  would  be  that  we  should  pay  a little  more 
for  our  sugar,  but  that  we  should  buy  our  tea,  coffee, 
&c.,  at  a corresponding  cheaper  price,  and  no  one 
would  be  the  worse  off  or  suffer  in  the  least.  For 
although  jam  and  such  like  products  would  be  increased 
in  cost  to  the  extent  of  a farthing  in  the  lb.,  it  would 
not  affect  the  trade  ; for  sugar  would  still  be  much 
cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  in  the  world, 
and  the  jam  and  confectionery  trades  would  still  retain 
the  advantage  they  at  present  enjoy  over  other 
countries.  Neither  would  it  have  any  bad  effect  orr 
our  consumption  of  sugar  ; for  since  sugar  has  been 
retailed  at  2 d.  per  lb.  we  have  arrived  at  what  might  be 
termed  the  saturation  point  of  consumption,  any  further 
decline  in  price  having  had  little  or  no  effect  in 
increasing  the  consumption  per  head  of  the  population  ; 
and  as  the  retail  price  of  the  people’s  sugar  would, 
including  the  proposed  duty,  be  still  2 d.  per  lb.,  we 
have  actual  experience  to  prove  that  the  importation 
of  sugar  would  not  decrease,  and  consequently  there 
would  be  no  national  loss  of  trade. 

Having  now  found  that  the  proposed  scheme  of  placing 
a duty  on  sugar  and  taking  it  off  tea,  coffee,  &c.  could  be 
carried  out  without  injury  to  any  manufacturer’s  or 
consumer’s  interest,  let  us  see  what  national  and  Im- 
perial- advantages  we  should  gain.  In  the  first  place, 
an  old  industry  now  decaying  would  revive  and  require 
new  capital  to  the  extent  of £2, 000, 000.  Thousands  of 
men  now  idle  or  pressing  on  the  workmen  of  other 
trades  would  find  constant  employment,  numerous 
trades  which  to  some  extent  depend  on  the  sugar 
industry  would  be  stimulated.  Shipowners  would  get 
an  increasing  amount  of  tonnage  from  cane-producing' 
countries  at  rates  varying  from  20 s.  to  qor.  per  ton, 
instead  of  freights  from  beet-sugar  ports  at  3^.  to  8s„ 
per  ton.  Then,  with  the  duty  off  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  the 
consumption  of  these  articles  would  still  increase,  fol- 
lowed by  an  increasing  trade  with  the  countries  of  their 
origin — India  and  the  East — where  our  most  profitable 
trade  exchanges  are  made. 

Then,  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  we  should  be 
doing  justice  to  our  sugar-producing  Colonies,  and  be 
opening  up  this  industry  in  many  other  suitable 
countries  which  at  present  dare  not  enter  the  field  owing 
to  the  bounties.  In  fact  we  should  encourage  the  cane 
industry,  and  thus  secure  the  prospect  of  a widely 
extended  production  of  sugar  at  a fair  price,  and  effectu- 
ally checkmate  the  action  of  the  beet-growing  countries, 
which,  if  not  of  malice  prepense,  are  actually  in  practice 
ruining  the  cane-sugar  trade,  in  order  that  beet  may 
alone  prevail ; and  when  that  time  comes  it  will  not  be 
Germany  or  France  who  will  “ pay  the  piper,”  but  our 
misguided  selves. — Yours,  &c.  George  Jager. 

“ LOVE  IN  IDLENESS.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7 Beaumont  Crescent,  West  Kensington,  W. 

3 November,  1896. 

Sir, — In  your  very  kind  remarks  upon  “ Love  in 
Idleness  ” I fail  to  find  any  allusion  to  my  collaborator, 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Goodman.  I should  be  glad  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  record  the  fact  that  whatever  is, 
good  in  it  is  his. — Yours  faithfully, 

Louis  N.  Parker. 


7 November,  i8g6 
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REVIEWS. 

VICTOR  HUGO’S  LETTERS. 

“ Correspondance  ” (1815-1835).  Par  Victor  Hugo. 
Paris  : Calmann  L^vy.  1896. 

THE  first  volume  of  Victor  Hugo’s  correspondence, 
covering  twenty  years,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  life,  has  just  appeared.  It  is  a 
large  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages  ; it  contains 
letters  to  his  father,  his  wife,  his  children,  to  Sainte- 
Beuve,  to  Lamartine,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Mile.  Mars, 
Lamennais,  to  the  representatives  of  every  dynasty, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Academie  des  Jeux  Floraux.  at 
Toulouse,  and  to  many  casual  correspondents.  During 
the  time  when  these  letters  were  being  written,  “ Notre- 
Dame  de  Paris,”  “ Les  Orientates,”  “ Les  Feuilles 
d’Automne,”  had  been  published,  and  all  the  plays,  from 
“ Hernani  ” to  “ Angelo  ” (that  is  to  say,  every  play 
Hugo  ever  wrote  for  the  stage  except  Ruy  Bias 
and  “ Les  Burgraves  ”)  had  been  either  acted  or  pro- 
hibited. Well,  out  of  all  this  literary  activity,  out  of 
all  these  friendships  and  “battles  long  ago,”  there 
comes  to  us,  in  this  collection  of  letters,  hardly  a 
rumour,  hardly  a moment  which  we  are  permitted  to 
live  through  again  ; and  after  reading  these  neail}  four 
hundred  pages  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  we  have 
never  read  any  collection  of  the  letters  of  a great  writer 
so  singularly  lacking  in  personal  interest  and  in  literary 

At  nineteen,  Victor  Hugo  writes  to  the  uncle  whom 
he  has  never  seen  : — “ [Le  jour]  ou  je  pourrai  ^galement 
vous  voir,  mon  bien  cher  oncle,  sera  aussi,  cei  tes,  1 un 
des  plus  beaux  et  dejk  est  l’un  des  plus  desires  de  ma 
vie.  Esp6rons  qu’il  arrivera  bientot,  et  .que  la  main 
divine,  qui  nous  a priv^s  de  notre  mfere  bien  aimee,  ne 
nous  tiendra  pas  longtemps  separes  de  notre  bon  et 
cher  oncle.”  Do  you  not  see  the  care  with  which  the 
sentiments  suitable  to  the  occasion  are  expressed,  and 
just  because  they  are  suitable  to  the  occasion  ? Three 
years  later  he  writes  to  the  Baron  d Eckstein,  and  this 
is  what  he  says  “ Les  deux  articles  .que  vous 
m’envoyez  montrent  avec  quelle  aisance  ing^nieuse  votre 
esprit  embrasse  tous  les  sujets  et  se  plie  tous  les  styles. 
Vos  vues  sur  la  poesie  populaire  sont  hautes  et  pro- 
fondes.  . . . II  y a dans  vos  pens^es  la  profondeur  des 
Allemands  et  dans  votre  plaisanterie  . la  grace  des 
Frangais.”  To  Victor  Pavie,  an  able  journalist,  who 
has  reviewed  him  well,  he  writes:  ‘Vous  avez  tout 

ce  qu’il  faut  pour  tout  faire,  ^’intelligence  qui  embrasse 
la  creation  et  l’imagination  qui  laf^conde.  Le  chene  est 
en  vous  ; laissez-le  croitre.”  The  same  phrases  might 
occur  in  a letter  to  Alfred  de  Vigny  or  to  Lamartine  ; 
the  phrases  are  always  at  hand,  ready  made,  apt  to  every 
occasion,  and  to  every  occasion  indifferently.  . 

And  there  is  nothing  behind  the  phrases  ; it  is  “ the 
perfect  letter- ~ Aer  ” in  person  who  writes.  The  letters 
to  his  father  are  almost  literally  unreadable,  so  formal 
are  they,  so  elaborately  polite,  so  carefully  packed  with 
appropriate  filial  sentiments.  Never  for  an  instant  does 
he  forget  that  it  is  the  model  son  who  is  writing  to  the 
model  father  ; he  cannot  even  refer  to  his  father  without 
an  adjective ; it  is  usually  “ mon  excellent  papa  ; 
once,  in  a letter  to  his  wife,  “mon  noble  et  charmant 
p&re.”  The  letters  to  his  wife  are  at  all  events  not 
formal,  and  in  their  lover’s  extravagance  they  are  but 
true  to  that  nature  which  in  lovers  seems  so  artificial. 
They  are  like  most  love-letters,  like  all  love-letters, 
eternally  the  same,  and  gathering  the  same  dust. 
That  we  read  them  coldly  now  is  no  reproach  to  their 
sincerity.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  contain  no 
word  in  which  passion  becomes  eloquently  simple, 
so  acutely  personal  that  it  is  at  the  same  time 
universal.  We  read  : — “ Recevrai-je  aujourd  hui  de  tes 
nouvelles,  mon  Adele  cherie  ? II  le  faut,  il  me.  faut 
deux  lettres.  Sinon,.  je  te  croirai  malade,  car  je  ne 
veux  pas  te  croire  negligente ; tu  dois  etre  comme 
moi  : ta  sant£  peut  s’alterer,  non  ton  amour.’  . After 
that,  let  us  read  this,  which  we  shall  not  find  in  the 
book  before  us  : — “ Voici  trois  ans  que  je  n’ai  pas  pris 
une  plumee  d’encre  sans  voir  votre  nom,  car  le  hasard 
m’a  fait  garder  une  de  vos  cartes  de  visite  ; je  l’ai 
placde  dans  mon  encrier.  Vous  ne  sauriez  croire  que, 
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depuis  ce  temps,  je  ne  me  suis  jamais  blas<£  sur  le 
plaisir  enfantin  de  voir  votre  nom  marie  a toutes  mes 
pensdes.”  Is  not  that  a delicate  piece  of  flattery,  a 
delicate  piece  of  insight  into  women’s  hearts  ; and  is  it 
not,  at  the  same  time,  sincere,  spontaneous?  Would 
you  not  say  it  was  worthy  of  Balzac?  Well,  it  is  out 
of  one  of  Balzac’s  letters  ; those  letters  to  Madame 
Hanska  which  have  just  appeared  in  the  “Revue  de 

Paris-” 

And  it  seems  to  us  that  we  may  very  profitably 
compare  these  letters  of  Balzac  with  the  letters  of 
Victor  Hugo.  When  Balzac  writes  that  he  is  going  to 
bed  at  seven,  getting  up  at  two  in  the  morning,  and 
that  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he  sits  at  a table  writing, 
“ sans  autre  distraction  que  celle  d’aller  a une  fenetre, 
contempler  ce  Paris  que  je  veux  me  soumettre  un 
jour,”  one  sees  the  Balzac  of  his  works,  and  the  ink 
seems  scarcely  to  have  faded  on  the  paper,  so  vivid  is 
the  impression  of  life,  of  movement,  of  the  heart  and 
brain  of  a man,  that  these  words,  and  such  words  as 
these,  give  us.  Victor  Hugo,  alike  as  man  and  as 
writer,  evades  us  ; now  in  a cloud  of  polite  phrases, 
now  in  a whirlwind  of  protestations,  asseverations, 
regrets,  reproaches,  and  promises,  as  in  those  curious, 
not  quite  comprehensible,  letters  to  Sainte-Beuve.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  doubt  (in  these  letters,  for  instance) 
that  he  is  often  sincerely  moved  ; it  is  equally  impos- 
sible to  be  sincerely  moved  oneself  by  the  apparently 
(the  only  apparently)  insincere  language  in  which  he 
almost  always  writes.  Hugo’s  condition  is  so  con- 
stantly one  of  vague,  superficial  emotion— the  emotion 
of  a man  whom  everything  excites— that  he  can  only 
express  a really  profound  feeling  by  a heaping  up 
of  rhetoric,  which  goes  so  far  beyond  the  mark  as 
to  induce  a doubt  in  one’s  mind  as  to  whether  the 
mark  was  ever  really  aimed  at.  He  has  had  a difference 
with  Sainte-Beuve,  and  he  is  genuinely  distressed.;  in 
his  delight  at  a semi-reconciliation  he  writes  : “ Le  jour 
oil  vous  voudrez  ma  vie  pour  vous  servir,  vous  1 aurez, 
et  ce  sera  peu  sacrifier.”  Of  course  that  is  the  lyric 
poet  ; and  we  must  remember,  in  fairness,  that  while 
Balzac’s  mind  was  circumstantial,  Hugo’s  mind  was 
lyrical. 

Balzac  writes  .to  Madame  Hanska  about  the  books 
he  is  writing,  discusses  them  with  her,  asks,  her  advice  ; 
he  tells  her  of  all  his  money,  difficulties,  of  the 
“ obligations  de  plume”  which  increase  about  him  , 
he  tells  her  what  he  is  doing  and  what  he  is  think- 
ing. It  is  a revelation  of  his  whole  mind.  Hugo 
barely  mentions  that  he  has  been  writing  “ Notre- 
Dame  de  Paris  ” ; of  the  acting  of  “ Hernani  ” we  hear 
little  but  certain  details  about  giving  away  tickets  ; he 
travels,  and  we  only  hear  that  he  has  travelled  , he 
tells  his  literary  friends  how  much  he  loves  them,  how 
much  he  admires  them,  but  nowhere  is  there  a line 
of  literary  criticism  ; there  is  not,  in  the  whole  of  this 
volume,  a thought,  apart  from  a phrase  ; not  one  pro- 
found, or  subtle,  or  even  separable,  thought. 

He  is  at  his  best  when  he  writes. to  his  children, 
letters  which  are  meant,  in  a certain  sense,  ,0  be 
compositions,  and  which  he  composes  with  the 
quaintest  and  the  most  affectionate  ingenuity.  “ Voici, 
mon  enfant,”  he  will  write,  “ comme  Dieu  est  grand, 
et  comme  nous  sommes  petits  : ou  nous  mettons  des 
taches  d’encre,  il  pose  des  soleils.  C est  avec  ces 
lettres-lk  qu’il  ecrit.  Le  ciel  est  son  livre.  Je  bdnirai 
Dieu  si  tu  sais  toujours  y lire,  ma  Didine,  et  je 
l’espere.”  That,  written  to  a child,  is  charming.  If 
only  Hugo  had  remembered  that  he  was  not  always 
writing  for  children  ! 

THE  IMMATURE  FANTASTIC. 

“The  Pilgrimage  of  Strongsoul  : and  other  Stories.” 
Bv  John  Davidson.  London  : Ward  & Downey- 
1896. 

THERE  is  one  good  piece  of  work  in  this  little 
volume  of  stories.  Saving  that,  it  is  hard' to  find 
any  justification  for  reprinting  these  forgotten  experi- 
ments. Most  people  were  unaware  that  Mr.  Davidson 
had  written  stories ; they  respected  him  by  repute  as  a 
seedling  poet,  and  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  for 
reviving  the  scandal  of  his  youthful  indiscretion.  J^For,. 
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to  tell  the  truth,  these  tales,  with  that  one  exception, 
are  forced  and  inexpert  to  a marked  degree — for  the 
most  part  that  kind  of  floundering  narrative  every  one 
with  an  ambition  towards  originality  must  needs  write 
in  the  beginning,  and  which  most  of  us  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  rejected  to  the  burning  point.  The 
one  exception  is  “ The  Schoolboy’s  Tragedy,”  a success- 
ful and  consistent  development  of  one  effect,  the  demora- 
lizing results  of  merciless  punishment — a story  entirely 
free  from  the  youthful  fantastic  effort.  Of  that  story 
it  would  be  hard  to  speak  too  highly,  whatever  the 
merit  of  the  rest.  Haggle,  the  schoolmaster,  is  harsh 
beyond  human  belief,  but  he  serves  his  purpose  as  the 
Fate  of  the  tragedy  admirably,  and  his  grey  and  sallow 
being  throws  into  vivid  relief  the  delicacy  of  the 
childish  love  affair  that  ends  so  pitifully.  The  tale 
culminates  with  extraordinary  emotional  force. 

“ In  the  dusk  I crawled  out  and  went  down  to  the 
shore — not  to  Bearhope’s  Point,  but  to  a rocky  place 
where  no  seapinks  grew.  I was  too  late  for  the  sun- 
set ; the  waves  and  the  sky  were  cold  and  grey  ; but 
the  wind  was  warmer  than  it  had  been  the  night  before, 
and  I took  off  my  bonnet  and  let  it  blow  through  my 
hair.  I sat  for  an  hour  trying  to  think,  and  trying  to 
be  the  Jamie  Cameron  who  had  made  love  to  Jenny 
Stewart.  I set  myself  to  recall  the  meeting  with  my 
sweetheart  at  Bearhope’s  Point  ; but  it  wouldn’t  come 
back  to  me — none  of  it  except  my  promise  to  endure 
my  punishment  in  silence.  ...  It  was  all  in  vain. 
Mr.  Haggle’s  harsh  voice  with  its  heartless  ‘ Hold 
out  ’ ; the  swish  of  the  cane  ; the  ache  in  my  hands, 
in  my  legs,  in  my  mind — above  all,  the  moment  when 
I broke  down  and  cried,  and  that  other  moment  when 
I told  where  I had  hidden,  would  not  quit  my 
memory.  . . . Next  morning  on  my  road  to  school, 
Jenny  Stewart  made  up  on  me,  and,  touching  me  on  the 
shoulder,  said,  ‘Jamie,  dear,’  and  looked  round  into  my 
face  sweetly  and  mournfully.  I returned  her  glance 
with  a shiver,  and  then  ran  away  as  fast  as  1 could. 
My  heart  was  broken  and  my  mind  was  dulled.  At 
thirteen  I had  lost  faith  in  myself.” 

But  in  the  collection  this  well-nigh  perfect  piece  of 
work  will  be  lost  altogether  to  the  majority  of  readers, 
bogged  hopelessly  as  they  are  bound  to  be  in  the  initial 
story,  the  “ Pilgimage  of  Strongsoul,”  one  hundred  and 
thirty  spacious  pages  of  a pretty  fancy  written  to  extinc- 
tion. To  criticize  it  as  really  representative  of  Mr. 
Davidson  would  be  unfair  to  him,  albeit  the  republica- 
tion challenges  such  treatment.  Yet  since  it  contains 
faults  that  lie  in  wait  for  every  writer  of  the  fantastic, 
it  may  perhaps  merit  a certain  fulness  of  attention. 
An  honest  failure  is  ever  the  most  profitable  matter 
for  criticism.  Perfect  work  in  its  studied  or  inspired 
spontaneity  defies  exhaustive  analysis. 

The  “ Pilgrimage  of  Strongsoul  ” must  have  been 
started  (as,  for  that  matter,  masterpieces  have  been 
started)  without  any  clear  vision  of  the  end.  Thereafter, 
it  seems,  it  drove  headlong  before  the  winds  of  chance. 
One  might  venture  to  say  it  was  written  as  it  was 
invented  ; that,  at  least,  is  commonly  the  way  of  your 
raw  hand,  resolved  to  be  very  flighty  and  fantastic,  in- 
deed, and  not  understanding  that  what  reads  most  head- 
long is  necessarily  written  most  cunningly.  The  story 
opens  with  an  admirable  picture  : “ On  one  of  the  paths 
that  wind  about  Dunmyatt,  at  four  o’clock  on  a June 
morning,  a little  boy  walked  slowly,  bearing  a heavy 
burden  on  his  back.  Larks  were  shouting  in  the  sky, 
and  in  and  out  of  the  clefts  in  the  rocks  grey-cowled 
jackdaws  flew  croaking  and  screaming.  The  little  boy 
trudged  wearily  along,  seeing  and  hearing  nothing,  his 
head  bent  forward  like  an  old  man’s.  With  one  hand 
he  supported  his  burden,  for  the  rope  that  tied  it  round 
his  waist  had  slackened.  In  his  other  hand  he  carried 
a stick  of  oak,  which  he  used  at  every  step  to  help  him 
on.”  This  little  boy  has  been  reading  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”  “ ‘What  have  ye  in  that  bag?  ’ says  one. 
The  little  boy  looked  at  the  ground,  and  then,  raising 
his  head,  said  with  much  gravity,  ‘ My  Sins.’  ” 

This  idea  is  indisputably  pretty,  but  it  needs  the 
daintiest  care  in  handling.  Literary  adolescence  thinks 
that  to  touch  delicately  one  must  touch  without 
thought  or  plan  beforehand.  If  Mr.  Davidson  had 
given  a thought  to  the  psychology  of  boyhood,  he 
would  have  recognize  d,  that  though  a little  boy  might 


conceivably  be  stimulated  to  a pilgrimage  by  an  illus- 
trated Bunyan,  no  little  boy  ever  yet  so  saturated 
himself  with  the  text  as  to  discourse  at  length  in  the 
precise  style  of  the  book,  nor  ever  kept  the  story 
clear  of  other  adventurous  reading.  This  boy  speedily  . 
ceases  to  be  a boy,  and  becomes  a doll,  with  a phono- 
graphic record  of  the  great  book  within.  By  page  12 
the  idea,  already  smashed  and  battered,  is  being 
hammered  in  in  this  clumsy  style  : — 

“ ‘ Now,’  said  the  little  boy,  ‘ I shall  tell  you  who  I 
am.  I am  the  Pilgrim  Strongsoul.’ 

“ ‘ Strongsoul  ! ’ said  Saunders  ; ‘ I never  heard  the 
name  afore.’ 

“ ‘ I never  heard  it  till  I said  it  just  now,’  said  the 
little  boy,  ‘ except  in  my  dream.’ 

“ ‘ In  your  dream  ! ’ echoed  Saunders. 

“ ‘ Yes,’  said  Strongsoul,  ‘ I had  a dream  just  now. 
You  must  know,  Saunders  Elshander,  that  “ The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  ” is  the  greatest  book  in  the  world. 
Once  you  have  read  it  you  don’t  need,  and  you  don’t 
want,  to  read  any  other.  All  that  you  want  to  do  is  to 
become  a pilgrim.  I began  my  pilgrimage  this  morn- 
ing, but  I made  a great  mistake.  I expected  that 
everything  would  happen  to  me  just  as  it  happened  to 
Christian  ; but  when  I had  walked  for  six  hours,  and 
got  on  to  the  shoulder  of  Dunmyatt  without  Pliable  or 
Obstinate  coming  after  me,  and  without  meeting 
Evangelist  or  Worldly  Wiseman,  I began  to  doubt 
that  something  was  wrong.  Then  I met  you,  and  I 
couldn’t  make  out  who  you  were,  for  there  is  nobody 
like  you,  Saunders  Elshander,  in  the  whole  of  “ The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  ” from  beginning  to  end.  And 
because  things  were  happening  so  differently  from 
what  I expected,  I doubted  that  I was  wrong  in  think- 
ing myself  another  Christian,  so  I told  you  that  I 
wasn’t  very  sure  who  I was.  Then  when  you  emptied 
my  burden  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  pilgrimage,  I 
thought  you  were  the  devil,  although  at  first  I wasn’t 
sure  that  you  mightn’t  be  an  angel.’  ...” 

And  so  on  for  a page  or  so.  Any  one  who  knows 
anything  of  children  can  see  here  that  the  complete 
self-identification  with  one’s  play  characters  of  five  or 
six  years  old  is  mixed  up  impossibly  with  the  exact 
self-analysis  of  nineteen.  But  in  such  confusion  as 
this,  the  “go  as  you  please”  method  of  the  fantastic 
inevitably  ends.  In  the  end,  Strongsoul  discovers  an 
incredible  whisky  still,  becomes  involved  in  a novelette 
intrigue,  rescues  a Duke’s  daughter  about  to  be  made 
away  with  by  a wicked  Lord,  kills  a man  with  a sword, 
and  becomes  impossible  to  the  meanest  capacity.  And 
when  the  beginner  at  originality  is  not  floundering 
wildly,  he  plagiarizes  a masterpiece  for  your  diversion. 
We  all  know  where  this  comes  from. 

“ ‘ Do  you  remember  Robespierre,  my  love?’  asked 
Rawhead. 

“ ‘I’ll  never  forget  him  till  my  dying-  day!’  cried 
Lady  Dolly.  ‘ Oh,  the  stiff,  awkward  brute  ! ’ 

“ ‘I  hear,’  said  the  Duchess  of  Danskerville,  ‘that 
he  has  been  engaged  by  Louis  XVI.  as  boots.’ 

“ ‘ This  is  extraordinary  ! ’ cried  Philip.  ‘ Can  you 
tell  me  anything  of  Marie  Antoinette  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Certainly,  sir,’  said  Mirabel  Dufresnoy.  ‘ She  is 
the  most  fashionable  milliner  to  the  ghosts  of  Paris, 
and  she  is  married,  I believe,  to  a Highland  laird,  who 
goes  out  as  a waiter.’ 

“ ‘ And  Louis  XVI.  ? ’ 

“‘Oh!’  said  the  French  lady,  ‘ he  and  an  English 
Puritaness  who  sailed  in  the  “ Mayflower”  keep  house 
together.’  ” 

“ Eagel’s  Shadow  ” and  “ The  Salvation  of  Nature  ” 
revert  to  the  floundering  method,  the  former  de- 
scribing a ghost  from  the  future  who  reads  out  of 
a book  about  the  destruction  of  London,  and  the 
freezing  of  the  world  by  the  deflection  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  (which  shows  that  a little  knowledge  of  science 
is  a dangerous  thing),  and  the  latter  being  quite  in- 
describable nonsense.  Mr.  Davidson  has  still  to  learn 
the  elementary  rule  of  the  fantastic  : that,  granted  the 
fantastic  assumption,  the  most  strenuous  consistency 
must  be  observed  in  its  development.  That  fantastic 
means  “ anyhow”  is  a juvenile  delusion.  But  certainly 
he  has  the  imagination  for  fantastic  work,  and  “The 
Schoolboy’s  Tragedy  ” confesses  a strong  emotional 
power.  But  the  bookful  is  a regrettable  indiscretion. 
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THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

,f  A Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  Australia,  with 
some  Notes  on  Sport.”  By  F.  G.  Aflalo.  Illus- 
trated. London  : Macmillan.  1896. 

Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Horn  Scientific  Expedition 
to  Central  Australia.”  Part  II.  Zoology.  Edited 
by  Baldwin  Spencer,  M.A.  London  : Dulau  & Co. 
Melbourne  : Melville,  Mullen,  & Slade.  1896. 

THE  great  continent  of  Australia  holds  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  natural  history  collection 
that  exists  outside  a museum.  The  larger  mammals 
that  form  the  striking  features  in  the  zoology  of  other 
regions  are  absent.  Australia  has  no  apes  or  monkeys  ; 
no  lions,  tigers,  cats,  or  hyaenas  ; no  sheep  or  oxen, 
antelopes  or  deer ; none  of  the  familiar  rodents  or 
insectivorous  creatures  abundant  in  other  regions.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  a population  of  marsupial, 
pouched  creatures,  absolutely  distinct  in  the  main 
features  of  their  anatomy,  but  curiously  mimicking 
the  ordinary  types  of  other  continents.  Herbivorous 
creatures  are  represented  by  kangaroos,  large  and 
small.  There  are  carnivorous  marsupials,  rodent-like 
■marsupials,  insectivorous  marsupials  ; nearly  every 
known  type  aped  by  an  essentially  differing,  super- 
ficially similar,  pouched  animal.  Moreover,  Australia 
has  its  own  special  set  of  creatures,  almost  without 
analogues  in  the  rest  of  the  world  : the  duck-billed  mole 
and  the  spiny  echidna  are  mammals,  suckling  their 
young,  yet  aying  eggs  like  reptiles  ; their  blood 
temperature  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  warm- 
blood  of  mammals  and  that  of  the  cold-blood  of 
reptiles  ; they  show  an  anatomical  combination  of  true 
mammalian  and  reptilian  characters.  The  birds,  the 
reptiles,  the  amphibia,  the  fish,  and  the  invertebrates 
are  almost  as  peculiar.  We  know  that  at  an  early 
geological  period  Australia  was  shut  off  from  the  other 
land  areas  by  intruding  arms  of  the  ocean,  and  that 
to  a certain  extent  it  represents  a sample  of  the 
population  of  the  earth  as  it  was  in  remote  geo- 
logical times.  A few  creatures  with  special  capacities 
for  travel  have  managed  to  find  a way  to  Australia  in 
recent  times.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  aborigines  were  shut  off  with  the 
marsupial  population.  Ancient  as  the  native  races 
certainly  are,  they  are  much  more  recent  arrivals  than 
marsupials.  With  them,  the  ancestors  of  the  dingo, 
which  is  certainly  not  marsupial,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  arrived.  The  three  mice  and  the  two  bats  may 
have  reached  it  by  travelling  from  island  to  island,  the 
winged  creatures  blown  by  winds,  the  mice  floating  on 
drift-wood.  Since  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  creatures 
of  the  ordinary  kinds  have  reached  Australia,  as  respect- 
able travellers  or  as  stowaways  on  ships,  and  many  of 
the  native  animals  like  the  native  men  are  disappearing 
before  their  modern  rivals. 

Mr.  Aflalo,  in  a simple  and  interesting  fashion,  has 
set  forth  the  main  problems  and  peculiarities  of  the 
Australian  zoology.  He  gives  lists  of  all  the  best 
known  forms,  and  pays  special  attention  to  those  which 
are  the  prey  of  sportsmen.  His  notes  are  quite  long 
enough  to  explain  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
animals  he  describes,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
every  one  who  cares  about  natural  history.  He  is 
careful  to  point  out  how  rapidly  some  of  the  rarest 
creatures  are  disappearing,  and  we  hope  that  his  re- 
marks mayf  stay  the  zealous  hands  of  collectors.  In 
some  cases  he  has  omitted  facts  of  considerable  import- 
ance. In  discussing  the  Bandicoots,  he  should  have 
mentioned  a recent  and  remarkable  discovery  that  in 
one  of  them  the  type  of  placentation,  or  connexion 
between  the  embryo  and  the  mother,  differs  from  that 
found  in  all  other  marsupials,  and  belongs  to  the 
higher  type  characteristic  of  ordinary  mammals.  When 
he  mentioned  the  curious  tuatera  lizard,  he  should  have 
referred  to  its  peculiar  eye.  The  pineal  organ  of  the 
brain  is  now  known  tro  be  a degenerate  eye,  which,  in 
long-extinct  vertebrates,  had  its  lens  on  the  surface  of 
the  head.  In  the  tuatera  this  median  eye  is  still  visible 
from  the  outside  of  the  skull,  and,  although  it  is  pro- 
bably not  functional,  its  microscopical  structure  shows 
all  the  features  of  a true  eye.  The  tuatera,  it  is  true,  is 
a native  of  New  Zealand,  not  of  Australia,  yet  Mr. 
Aflalo  includes  it. 
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In  his  account  of  the  marine  and  invertebrate  crea- 
tures Mr.  Aflalo  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
the  remarkable  Barrier  Reef.  Mr.  Savile  Kent  has 
recently  written  a large  volume,  giving  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  commercial  value  and  natural  history  of 
this  great  coral  bank,  and  at  least  one  interesting 
chapter  might  have  been  made  out  of  descriptions  of 
its  fisheries  for  pearls  and  oysters,  for  trepangs  and 
shell-fish. 

A few  years  ago  a great  expedition,  fully  equipped 
and  conducted  by  professors  from  Melbourne  Univer- 
sity, explored  the  great  central  desert  of  Australia.  The 
immense  difficulties  of  travelling  in  it  and  the  still 
greater  difficulties  of  providing  transport  for  collections 
were  surmounted.  It  has  taken  a considerable  time  for 
the  various  specialists  to  work  through  the  sets  of 
animals  brought  back,  but  the  volume  now  issued 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Spencer  shows 
the  value  of  the  results  obtained.  From  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  desert  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  large  unknown  creatures  would  be  found  in  it. 
Mammals  in  especial  require  regular  supplies  of  water, 
and  in  the  arid  desert  practically  only  occasional 
immigrants  from  the  surrounding  regions  and  a few 
small  creatures  capable  of  living  on  insects  or  dry  herb- 
age were  to  be  found.  Among  these,  however,  was  an 
interesting  marsupial  mouse  of  a new  species.  The 
lizards,  snakes,  insects,  spiders,  molluscs,  and  other 
lower  creatures  were  much  more  abundant,  and  many 
new  forms  of  considerable  interest  were  discovered. 
These  are  all  carefully  described,  and  the  volume  forms 
a remarkable  addition  to  our  scientific  knowledge  of 
Australia  and  to  the  special  conditions  of  life  in  a great 
desert.  Mr.  Spencer  concludes  from  various  kinds  of 
evidence  that  in  earlier  times  there  was  a large  and 
well-watered  region  in  Central  Australia,  inhabited  by 
an  abundant  marsupial  fauna.  Among  these  were  a 
number  of  large  forms  now  extinct.  From  this  region 
Western  Australia  received  most  of  its  population. 
Afterwards  the  central  area  became  transformed  into 
the  arid  region  of  to-day. 

SIR  RICHARD  TEMPLE. 

“ The  Story  of  My  Life.”  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  Bart. , G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.  (Oxon), 
LL.D.  (Cantab),  F.R.S.  London  : Cassell  & Co., 
Limited.  1896. 

A STATUE  erected  during  a man’s  lifetime  and  an 
autobiography  are  things  difficult  to  justify.  Both 
seem,  in  aggressive  fashion,  to  challenge  and  anticipate 
the  verdict  of  history  ; both  claim,  on  the  part  of  the 
man  or  his  friends,  the  crown  of  victorious  laurel  which 
a slow-judging  and  critical  posterity  may  award  or 
refuse  at  its  pleasure.  Bronze  or  marble  will  never 
render  a commonplace  person  illustrious  ; and  no  auto- 
biography can  adequately  represent  the  real  man  or  his 
image  as  it  appears  to  his  contemporaries  or  successors. 
To  a few  whose  life-work  is  complete,  and  whose 
position,  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  is  finally 
assured,  a statue  during  their  lifetime  would  not  have 
been  unbecoming.  Wellington,  on  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  Darwin,  Pasteur,  Liston,  Jenner,  even  Noah 
on  the  subsidence  of  the  Deluge,  might  have  been 
appropriately  recognized  in  this  fashion  by  their  grate- 
ful contemporaries.  But  for  the  ordinary  crowd  of 
claimants  to  immortality — statesmen  whose  reputa- 
tion has  been  made  by  party  wire-pullers  ; generals 
who  have  been  as  lucky  as  distinguished  ; poets  and 
painters  and  novelists  who  may  owe  their  position  to 
the  waywardness  of  fashion  or  the  audacity  of  their 
self-advertisement — it  is  wise  to  leave  the  marble  for 
their  statues  in  the  block  until  prejudice  and  passion 
shall  have  died  away  and  history  shall  be  ready  to 
gather  the  ears  of  wheat  from  among  the  tares.  And 
as  with  statues  so  with  autobiographies.  They  are 
only  tolerable  when  the  writer  is  able  and  willing  to  lead 
the  public  behind  the  veil  which  hides  secrets  they 
have  been  eager  to  learn ; when  a colossal  vanity 
prompts  him,  as  in  the  ‘ ‘ Confessions  ” of  Rousseau,  to  lay 
bare  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  human  heart  ; or  when 
a great  ecclesiastic  in  the  “ Apologia  pro  vita  sua  ” de- 
sires to  justify  himself  to  the  friends  and  the  Church  he 
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has  abandoned.  But  the  ordinary  story  of  the  life  of  a 
man,  however  successful  or  distinguished,  is  best  left 
to  the  mercy  of  his  friends,  who  probably  know  him 
better,  though  they  may  judge  him  less  indulgently, 
than  he  knows  himself. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  is  doubly  unfortunate  in  that  he, 
still  living  and  full  of  varied  energy,  has  had  his  statue 
set  on  high,  before  a decision  in  his  favour  has  been 
given  by  the  impartial  tribunal  of  history,  and  that, 
having  himself  most  inadequately  recorded  the  history 
of  his  useful  and  honourable  career,  he  has  taken  it  out 
of  the  power  of  his  friends  to  do  him  justice  hereafter. 
We  do  not  think  that  any  autobiography  heretofore 
published  is  more  unprofitable  and  trivial  than  this, 
which  might  with  any  touch  of  sympathy  or  genius 
have  been  the  book  on  India  which  has  still  to  be 
written,  and  which  some  day  will  open  the  secret  places 
of  the  East  to  the  curious  eyes  of  the  West.  Sir 
Richard  Temple  has  been  a voluminous  writer ; he 
has,  as  he  informs  us,  collected  his  despatches  into 
many  volumes  which  will  only  be  perused  by  the  white 
ants  ; for  we  do  not  think  that  either  English  or 
Indian  statesmen  read  the  despatches  of  their  pre- 
decessors. He  has  written  a monograph  on  James 
Thomason,  a respectable  and  industrious  Governor  of 
the  North-Western  Provinces,  and  several  works  on 
India,  of  which  “India  in  1880”  is  a storehouse  of 
interesting  information  regarding  the  administration  of 
the  Empire.  No  one  can  doubt  that  he  is  a man  of 
great  knowledge  and  ability ; he  has  held  the  highest 
offices  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
country  ; his  style  is  clear  and  precise,  and  he  has  been 
officially  and  intimately  associated  with  all  the  eminent 
men  who  during  the  past  forty  years  have  worked  as 
great  a change  in  India  as  has  been  wrought  in 
England  since  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  And  yet 
his  autobiography  is  astonishingly  unimpressive  and 
uninteresting  ; it  is  the  story  of  an  eventful  life  written 
after  the  model  of  a guide-book  ; it  contains  every- 
thing that  we  ought  to  know  and  nothing  that  we  care 
about  knowing ; it  proves  that  its  author  has  no 
humour,  and  suggests  that  he  has  very  little  heart. 
The  dry  bones  of  history  are  here,  but  none  of  the  in- 
spiration which  should  give  them  life  ; the  incidents 
-touched  on  are  important  and  engrossing,  but  they  are 
a mere  sketch  to  form  the  background  for  the  author’s 
portrait ; the  men  we  meet  in  his  pages  bear  the  names 
most  honoured  in  the  Indian  Empire  for  statesman- 
ship and  courage,  but  they  have  no  life  or  reality, 
and  seem  but  poor  puppets  assembled  to'  celebrate  the 
greatness  of  Sir  Richard  Temple.  There  is  a genus  of 
birds,  to  which  the  woodpecker  and  parrot  belong, 
known  as  Climbers,  and  this  autobiography  is  a complete 
ornithological  study  of  one  of  the  class.  Sir  Richard 
Temple  was  essentially  a Climber,  and  his  success  will 
doubtless  encourage  future  generations  of  Civil  Servants 
to  follow  so  brilliant  an  example.  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Administration  of  the  Punjab,  Commissioner 
of  Lahore,  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
Resident  at  Hyderabad,  Finance  Minister  of  India, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  and  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay, these  offices,  and  numerous  deputations  on  special 
missions  or  on  Famine  Relief  to  Burmah,  Behar,  and 
Madras,  attest  his  reputation  for  varied  ability  ; while 
his  appointment  as  a Privy  Councillor,  a Baronet,  and 
a G.C.S.I.,  and  honorary  distinctions  from  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  testify  to  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Government  and  the  public.  But  we 
should  have  been  more  dazzled  with  this  glory  had  not 
Sir  Richard  Temple  been  so  ill  advised  as  to  write  his 
autobiography,  in  which  he  unconsciously  represents 
himself  as  a man  consumed  with  self-appreciation  and 
a restless  ambition  that  was  never  satisfied,  and  was 
only  finally  extinguished  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  he  had  thought  more  of  others 
and  less  of  himself,  he  might  have  written  a fascinating 
book  and  have  thrown  a new  and  vivid  light  on  many 
pages  of  Indian  history,  and  given  a welcome  portrait  of 
many  of  the  most  interesting  men  of  his  time  in  India. 
What  period,  for  example,  could  be  more  full  of  interest 
than  the  years  when  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Punjab 
Board  of  Administration,  after  the  second  Sikh  war, 
when  the  country  was  settling  down  after  a long  period 
of  confusion  and  anarchy,  and  when  the  high  capacity 


of  the  British  race  for  governing  was  never  more 
brilliantly  displayed?  The  two  heroic  figures,  John 
and  Henry  Lawrence  ; Herbert  Edwardes,  the  gallant 
soldier  and  wise  administrator  ; Reynell  Taylor,  the 
chivalrous  ; Donald  McLeod,  beloved  by  English  and 
natives  alike  ; the  genial  Sir  Robert  Montgomery, 
Abbott  of  Hazara,  Edward  Lake,  James — these  and 
many  others  belonged  to  those  stirring  times 

“ When  every  morning  brought  a noble  chance, 

And  every  chance  brought  out  a noble  knight.” 

But  of  the  chances  and  the  knights  we  learn  little  in 
the  few  pages  which  Sir  Richard  devotes  to  his  six 
years’ service  in  the  Punjab,  the  province  where  his  spurs 
were  won.  All  is  barren  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  save 
the  monotonous  record  of  Sir  Richard’s  climb  from  bough 
to  bough  of  the  official  tree.  All  we  hear  of  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes  is  that  he  was  “ a man  of  a very  attractive 
personality  whose  early  service  had  been  on  the  Afghan 
border  beyond  the  Indus,”  while  of  the  gifted  and 
noble-spirited  George  Barnes,  who  died  just  as  the 
Foreign  Secretaryship  was  within  his  grasp,  we  hear 
nothing  except  that  he  had  the  honour  with  many  other 
“ patrons  ” of  helping  Sir  Richard’s  career.  So  far  as 
any  notice  is  taken  of  local  politics  or  of  the  remarkable 
group  of  Sikh  and  Hindu  courtiers  and  statesmen  at 
Lahore — Raja  Tej  Singh,  Raja  Dinanath,  Rai  Mul 
Singh,  Fakir  Shamshuddin,  and  others — the  narrative 
might  have  as  well  been  concerned  with  Yorkshire  as 
the  Punjab.  This  grave  and,  indeed,  fatal  error  in  an 
autobiography  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  Calcutta,  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  and  Bombay  portions  of  the  book.  We 
might  well  have  dispensed  with  the  familiar  story  of 
travels  in  Europe  and  America  and  the  dreary  record 
of  wasted  sessions  of  Parliament,  with  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  filled ; if  we 
could,  instead,  have  had  a vivid  picture  of  the  men 
with  whom  Sir  Richard  was  closely  associated  and  who 
have  so  largely  made  the  modern  history  of  India — - 
Lords  Mayo,  Northbrook,  and  Lytton,  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  Sir 
James  Fitzjames  Stephen.  But  of  these,  as  of  others 
hardly  less  distinguished,  we  have  only  a poor  and 
scanty  record.  The  lesser  divinities  are  not  permitted 
to  obscure  the  glory  of  the  principal  deity  of  the 
Temple  mythology. 

If  we  have  been  unable  to  praise  this  autobiography, 
we  are  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  merits  of 
Sir  Richard  Temple.  He  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  Indian  statesmen  of  the  past 
generation  ; and  his  enormous  capacity  for  work  and 
his  indomitable  energy  may  have  been  equalled,  but 
can  scarcely  have  been  surpassed.  His  honours  have 
been  honestly  won  by  the  hardest  and  most  ungrudg- 
ing service  to  the  State.  Even  in  Parliament,  to 
enter  which  he  laid  down  the  Governorship  of  Bombay, 
he  gained  universal  respect  by  his  constant  atten- 
dance to  distasteful  duties,  by  his  wide  knowledge 
and  his  good  temper.  It  is  a misfortune  for  India  that 
he  decided  to  retire  from  Parliament,  -where  his  autho- 
rity on  Indian  subjects  was  unquestioned  ; and  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that,  after  a well-earned  rest,  he  may 
again  find  a seat,  and  that  once  more  the  form  and 
features  which  “Punch”  and  “Vanity  Fair”  have 
made  familiar  to  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking 
world  may  be  seen  on  the  Conservative  benches,  and 
his  voice  again  be  heard  defending  the  interests  of  the 
country  which  he  served  so  long  and  so  well. 

MR.  WEDMORE’S  “OTHER  PIECES.” 

“ Orgeas  and  Miradou  ; with  other  Pieces.”  By 
Frederick  Wedmore.  London  : James  Bowden. 
1896. 

A CAREFUL  style  and  a delicate  theme  labour  under 
a certain  disadvantage  of  their  own — a disadvan- 
tage, it  must  be  remarked,  which  assumes  unnecessarily 
terrible  proportions  in  the  eyes  of  too  many  story- 
tellers. The  obvious  action,  the  unrealized  sentiment, 
the  ready-made  phrase — they  need  no  excuse,  and  they 
put  an  edge  on  no  man’s  judgment.  But  Mr.  W edmore’s 
sentences  are  chosen,  his  themes  are  of  the  most  deli- 
cate ; and  acknowledging  so  much  at  once,  as  if  that 
were  the  usual  starting-point,  one  proceeds,  very  un- 
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o-raciously,  to  be  disappointed.  The  series  of  notes, 
for  instance,  which  he  calls  “ The  Poet  on  the  Wolds,” 
is  a piece  of  writing1  that  would  need  the  least  attain- 
able qualities  of  perhaps  two  great  masters  to  make 
it  satisfying.  Of  the  twenty  disconnected  jottings,  six  are 
pure  landscape — October  mornings,  a wold  farm,  October 
trees,  and  so  on.  A writer  is  claiming  no  small  pre- 
rogative when  he  hopes  to  impress  a reader  with  prose 
landscapes.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  least  interesting 
of  the  six,  under  the  head  of  “ October  Trees  “ Now, 
in  this  mid-October  in  the  North,  you  have  the  gold  and 
green  of  the  horse-chestnut,  the  yet  more  varied  tints— 
and  some  of  them  much  deeper  of  the  beech,  the 
russet  limes,  the  beauty  of  the  witch-elm,  and  here 
and  there  the  copper  of  the  oak-trees.  There  is  little 
change  in  the  sycamore  and  little  in  the  ash  ; they  shed 
their  leaves  much  later,  shrivelled  with  unsuspected 
dryness,  the  green  just  dead  and  gone,  and  in  its 
place  no  autumnal  warmth.”  Except  for  the  epithet 
“ unsuspected,”  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  reason  for 
this  note,  though  it  is  quite  harmless.  _ The  other 
fourteen  jottings  are  chiefly  flashes  of  insight  into  the 
characters  of  various  persons.  This  is  a more  likely 
position  to  hold  ; yet  even  here  what  demands  a reader 
makes  on  the  author  ! If  the  “Mildred  ” is  pretty  and 
acute,  the  “Pontifex”  nears  the  ordinary,  and  the 
“ Florence”  comes  nearer  still. 

Of  course  Mr.  Wedmore  may  answer  that  he  did  not 
suppose  the  jottings  could  stand  alone,  and  for  that 
reason  he  drew  them  together  and  grafted  upon  them 
an  outside  interest.  They  are  not  detached,  for  they 
are  the  last  notes  of  a poet  who  died  when  he  was  fifty- 
nine  years  old,  “lonely  in  his  rooms  in  Half  Moon 
Street.”  This  the  author  tells  us  in  his  introduction, 
and  the  poet  himself  speaks  of  his  isolation  in  his  last 
pathetic  note.  But  the  melancholy  interest  in  the  man’s 
situation  does  not  carry  us  through  his  jottings.  They 
remain  detached  ; many  of  them  contribute  but  little 
towards  the  exhibition  of  the  poet’s  state  of  mind 
(which,  we  take  it,  might  be  the  desired  goal),  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  they  gain  enough  from  the  reflected 
pathos  of  the  writer’s  situation.  Moreover,  we  are  not 
sure  how  far  an  author  can  fairly  say,  “ No,  these  notes 
are  not  of  prime  interest  in  themselves,  but  you  must 
always  bear  in  mind  the  hand  that  wrote  them.”  It 
really  comes  to  this,  that  “The  Poet  on  the  Wolds” 
only  moves  us  if  we  leave  what  Mr.  Wedmore  has 
written  down,  and  make  for  ourselves,  from  the  small 
material  he  has  supplied,  another  picture— namely,  the 
poet  at  that  period  of  his  life.  This  is  asking  a good 
deal. 

Starting  from  quite  a different  quarter,  a consideration 
of  the  second  story  in  the  volume,  “To  Nancy,”  leads 
to  much  the  same  conclusion.  It  sounds  a monstrously 
Philistine  thing  to  say,  but  we  want  to  know  what 
happened  afterwards.  In  spite  of  our  knowledge  that 
stupidity  has  found  exactly  this  shortcoming  in  the 
most  faultless  short  stories— stories  that  are  absolutely 
final— we  still  feel  as  if  Mr.  Wedmore  had  only  sung 
the  prelude  here.  The  study  of  the  elderly  man’s  fears 
of  Nancy’s  degeneration  on  the  stage  does  not  clutch 
hold  of  us  with  the  forcibleness  of  actuality.  And  if 
this  is  so,  it  is  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  look 
forward  and  fancy  that  perhaps  the  real  drama  occurs 
further  on,  when  Nancy  has  deteriorated.  Whether  or 
not  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  have  the  imperti- 
nence to  suggest  themselves  is  beside  the  point;  the  fact 
remains  that  “To  Nancy”  should  be  the  study  of  an 
old  man’s  fears  and  feelings,  and  that  it  is  not.  If  it 
' were,  it  would  satisfy  us  ; as  it  is,  the  sketch  projects  us 
forward  in  search  of  the  hard  actuality  we  have  not  yet 
encountered.  The  Clement  Ashton  who  writes  the  letters 
to  Nancy  does  not  stand  out  as  a particular  Royal 
Academician,  entertaining  such  and  such  fears  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  habits  of  mind.  We  cannot  get  behind 
him,  for  his  fears  and  his  kindliness  seem  to  have  reached 
out  of  the  story  and  influenced  the  author  himself.  This 
shows  perhaps  what  is  called  a lack  of  humour.  No  one 
would  ask  the  author  to  indulge  in  any  nudges,  any 
“ Ah,  my  friends,”  or  to  whisper  that  life  is  a humorous, 
satirical  drama  even  in  its  pathos,  that  this  old  man  is 
very  superior  in  his  kindliness,  but  that  seen  in  a certain 
light  he  is  ridiculous,  too,  with  his  elderly  lecturing. 
But  we  want  to  be  allowed  to  feel  something  of  this 
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kind  if  we  choose,  we  want  the  relief  we  should  have  if 
we  were  spectators  at  this  drama  enacted  before  us  in 
life.  Perhaps  the  author’s  personal  tenderness  stands 
in  the  way  of  such  detachment ; but  such  tenderness  is 
a mistake,  it  is  the  tenderness  of  a fine  life,  not  of  fine  art. 
We  fancy  that  all  this  is  borne  out  by  the  changes  that 
Mr.  Wedmore  has  made  in  the  piece  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance, for  they  seem  to  point  to  a certain  doubt  in  his 
mind  as  to  what  exactly  he  was  writing — a study  of  an 
old  man’s  feelings,  or  a situation  with  more  of  Nancy 
in  it.  “The  Poet  on  the  Wolds  ” and  “To  Nancy” 
belong  to  the  class  of  stories  which  must  give  much 
more  pleasure  to  the  author  than  to  his  readers,  for  the 
emotion  in  both  cases  lies  outside  the  written  words,  in 
a garden  of  suggestions  and  possibilities  of  which  they 
can  only  see  odd  corners  by  straining  to  look  through 
the  little  vasistas  he  has  opened. 

“ Orgeas  and  Miradou  ” is  by  far  the  best  of  the  three 
artistically  ; it  is  successful  as  a detached  presentation 
of  a finite  situation.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  readers  who 
would  grow  restive  under  Mr.  Wedmore’s  deliberate 
chosen  style.  A critic  who  intended  a compliment  re- 
marked that  he  had  the  “literary  touch,”  and  the  unap- 
preciative might  find  this  praise  severe  enough.  Here 
is  a sentence  which  tells  of  Miradou’s  disgraced  mother. 
“One  luminous  night,  between  two  shining  days  of 
August,  she  and  a Piedmontese  lover  had  tramped 
towards  Italy — by  the  long  mule  paths  (was  it?)  and  the 
olive  groves,  and  then  by  the  bare  hills.”  The  bracketed 
hesitation  is  characteristic.  Meanwhile  there  are  always 
some  charming  passages,  and  one,  at  least,  which  clings 
to  the  imagination  with  a certain  persistence— the  picture 
of  Nancy  at  home. 
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MR.  MOORE  is  a tantalizing  writer.  With  an 
indisputable  gift  for  verse,  an  ample  vocabulary, 
a sense  of  form  and  of  colour,  he  lures  one  on  with  the 
expectation  of  coming  upon  something  really  trium- 
phant, and  yet  for  ever  misses  the  mark  and  disappoints. 
His  odes  are  ambitious  and  at  times  grandiose  ; they 
have  that  amount  of  grand  manner  which  is  within 
reach  of  a certain  literary  accomplishment.  What  is 
absent  is  the  sheer  poetic  note  ; and  after  a time  the 
artificiality  fatigues. 

“ Ah,  many,  many  pipes  are  blown  afield, 

Old  reeds,  new  notched,  of  hoar  antiquity  ; 

And  many  shepherds  woo  the  Muse  to  yield 
Some  magic,  matchless  cry.” 

Thus  opens  an  elegy  on  Poe.  But,  alas  ! though  the 
wooing  is  earnest  and  laborious,  the  Muse  is  shy  of 
yielding.  Mr.  Moore  is  best  in  his  “ Ode  to  America” 
and  his  “Ode  on  Impressions  of  Boyhood.”  Here,  at 
least,  a genuine  glow  of  feeling  breaks  through  the 
elaborate  verse,  and  poetry  now  and  then  is  touched. 

Mr.  Lascelles  is  of  a very  different  type  from  Mr. 
Moore.  He  has  something  to  say,  and  burns  to  say  it ; 
but  in  his  ardour  he  does  not  stop  to  choose  words, 
trusting  to  strong  emotion  to  carry  him  through.  And 
he  would  be  wfise,  if  only  his  instinct  for  language  were 
finer.  As  it  is,  his  verse  is  full  of  ragged  ends  and 
threadbare  places  ; and  when  the  matter  is  excellent, 
the  form  into  which  it  is  thrown  is  hopelessly  poor. 
The  lines  called  “ Mother  and  Child  a mother 
striving  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  a child’s  trouble — • 
might  have  been  a fine  poem  and  deserved  any  amount 
of  work  that  might  have  been  spent  on  them.  But  the 
loose,  indifferent  workmanship  spoils  all. 
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Miss  Foster’s  verses  are  fluent,  feminine,  sometimes 
with  a pleasant  trick  of  melody  that  puts  one  on  the 
watch  for  some  possible  subtlety  of  charm  behind  it. 
We  have  not,  however,  discovered  anything-  but  com- 
monplace. 

Mr.  Milner,  apparently,  is  one  of  those  who  make  of 
verse  a pleasing  recreation.  He  writes  in  an  easy, 
amiable  style,  often  with  touches  of  the  picturesque 
and  with  fresh  feeling.  When  he  attempts  a difficult, 
fine  subject,  as  in  his  “Death  in  the  City,”  his  weak- 
ness is  apparent. 

Mr.  Derry  is  an  amazing  person.  There  is  a kind  of 
innocent  confidence  about  his  audacity  that  compels 
homage.  Fifty  pages  of  “ Sophonisba  ” are  followed 
by  a hundred  of  “Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,”  all  in 
cheerful  prose  divided  into  lines  of  exactly  repeated 
cadence  and  measured  out  in  stanzas  of  unvarying 
pattern.  Then  comes  “ ‘ The  Faerie  Queen,’  Seventh 
Book,  Eighth  Canto  ; Mutability.  (The  first  and 
second  stanzas  are  by  Edmund  Spenser.)”  This  is 
charming.  There  are  any  number  of  sonnets,  too,  on 
every  subject.  The  first  lines  are  eloquent  of  their 
contents  : — 

“ Imperial  Dame,  whose  empire  like  the  sun’s,” 

“ Sister  to  Poesy,  thee,  Art,  I sing — ” 

“ My  newspaper  ! banks,  railways,  companies,” 

“ Mysterious  sea,  type  of  th’  Eternal’s  power,” 

“ My  faithful  dog,  my  Ponto,  since  no  ray.” 

Mr.  Derry  is  not  to  be  denied  ; when  in  the  sonneteer- 
ing mood  no  man  and  nothing  may  escape  his  pen. 
And  there  is  a pleasing  poem  on  “ My  Garden,”  where 
“ Pyrethrum  green,  lobelia  blue, 

The  calceolaria’s  golden  hue, 

And  red  geranium’s  splendour  too, 

Irradiate 

The  beds  with  brilliancy  to  view 
In  floral  state.” 

No  wonder  that 

“ Th’  intoxicated  zephyr  sighed 
And  lingered  there.” 

Mr.  C.  W.  Cayzer,  B.A.,  is  hardly  less  courageous 
than  Mr.  Derry.  He  does  not  shrink  from  inditing  a 
four-page  Invocation  to  the  Muses,  beginning 
“ Awake,  ye  tuneful  Nine,  and  sing 
The  budding  glories  of  the  Spring.” 

This  effusion  cost  him  five  years’  labour,  to  judge  from 
the  appended  dates  ; and  it  is  quite  serious.  A man  of 
this  deliberate  hardihood  might,  one  would  think, 
achieve  anything.  But  unluckily  the  “tuneful  Nine” 
do  not  always  reward  the  brave.  And  Mr.  Cayzer,  in 
spite  of  his  degree,  remains,  as  far  as  inspiration,  or 
even  accomplishment,  is  concerned,  essentially  an 
undergraduate  poet.  All  undergraduates  write  poetry  ; 
but  most  of  them  hush  up  the  fact,  at  least  after  they 
have  “gone  down.”  We  hope  Mr.  Cayzer  will  be  wise, 
and  not  repeat  this  youthful  indiscretion. 

AUGENER’S  NEW  MUSICAL  DICTIONARY. 

“ Dictionary  of  Music.”  By  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann. 
Translated  by  J.  S.  Shedlock.  London:  Augener 
& Co.  1896. 

WE  have  examined  this  dictionary  with  the  utmost 
pleasure.  A good  and  inexpensive  musical  dic- 
tionary has  been  a want  of  both  professional  and 
amateur  musicians  for  many  years.  Grove’s  ponderous 
four  volumes  are  in  some  respects  good,  but  in  many 
precisely  the  reverse,  while  not  Sir  George’s  most  fer- 
vent admirer  can  claim  it  to  be  inexpensive.  What  we 
have  all  needed  at  one  time  or  another  was  a work 
which  should  contain  in  moderate  space  a record  of 
all  the  composers  of  any  note,  besides  explanations 
of  musical  terms,  usual  or  unusual,  brief  histories 
of  the  different  schools  of  music,  and  so  on  and 
so  on  : a book,  in  fact,  which  would  serve  the  in- 
formed reader  for  purposes  of  reference  and  the  un- 
informed reader  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Grove, 
we  repeat,  hardly  fulfils  either  of  these  purposes.  It  is 
too  dear  for  the  average  reader  who  wishes  to  gather 
a general  knowledge  of  musical  matters,  and  too  many 
very  important  articles  have  been  left  to  such  mines 
of  misinformation  as  the  late  Rockstro  and  Rimbault. 
Those  who  have  placed  their  faith  in  Rimbault  (who  was, 


however,  a zealous  and  well-meaning  antiquarian)  may 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  preparing  a 
larger  edition  of  the  monumental  work  on  the  organ 
(by  Rimbault  and  himself),  found  that  in  some  portions 
of  the  work  which  had  been  left  to  Rimbault  quota- 
tions were  made  from  books  which  actually  have  not 
and  never  had  any  existence  ! Rimbault  had  mis- 
understood older  authors,  and  came  to  grief  by  his 
desire  to  appear  acquainted  with  every  musical  book 
ever  written.  When  a new  edition  of  Grove  is  pre- 
pared, much  of  it  will  need  re-writing,  and  every  line 
the  most  careful  revision.  Not  until  then  will  'it  be 
completely  worthy  of  our  reliance  ; and  however  reliable 
it  may  ultimately  be  made,  the  price  will  have  to  be 
considerably  reduced  before  it  can  come  into  general 
use.  However,  we  did  not  start  out  with  the  intention 
of  running  down  Grove,  but  of  praising  Dr.  Riemann, 
who  constructed  this  new  dictionary,  Mr.  Shedlock, 
who  has,  generally  ably,  translated  it,  and  chiefly 
Messrs.  Augener,  who  have  had  the  pluck  and  enter- 
prise to  issue  the  work  in  an  English  form  at  a price 
(fifteen  shillings)  which  brings  it  within  reach  of  every 
one.  The  dictionary,  we  may  say,  was  completed  by 
Dr.  Riemann  some  time  ago,  but  with  this  English 
edition  in  view  he  has  revised  and  in  large  part  re- 
written it,  bringing  it  entirety  up  to  date.  Mr.  Shed- 
lock also  commenced  the  work  of  translation  a year  or 
two  since,  and  the  dictionary  has  since  appeared  in 
small  parts  ; but  it  is  quite  recently  that  Messrs.  Augener 
have  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  buying  the  complete 
work  within  two  covers. 

The  first  thing  we  note  is  that  the  biographies  of  the 
great  musicians  are  written  in  a spirit  of  catholic  tole- 
rance, and  that  those  biographies  are  not  flatty  contra- 
dicted by  the  articles  on  other  subjects.  Dr.  Riemann 
is  nothing  if  not  modern,  but  also  nothing  if  not  a lover 
of  all  good  music  and  a hater  of  all  that  is  bad.  His 
admiration  for  Wagner  no  more  prevents  him  loving 
old  Sebastian  Bach  than  his  appreciation  of  the  Flemish 
writers  hinders  him  from  understanding  Mozartfar  better 
than  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  contemporary 
critics.  For  old  Haydn  he  also  entertains  a particular 
affection,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected  of  the  man  who 
has  recently  sent  out  (through  Messrs.  Augener)  the 
first  complete  edition  of  the  pianoforte  sonatas,  he  writes 
of  him  with  knowledge  and  true  appreciation  as  dis- 
tinguishedfromtheuninformed  contempt  or  stupid  adora- 
tion of  so  many  other  writers.  We  might  point  to  the 
article  on  the  orchestra  as  a remarkable  example  of  Dr. 
Riemann’s  skill  in  saying  much  in  comparatively  few 
lines  : all  is  said  here  that  a dictionary  need  say  on  the 
subject,  for  the  author  understands  that  those  who  want 
treatises  must  buy  treatises,  and  not  expect  to  find  them 
in  a dictionary.  We  do  not  claim  that  the  work  con- 
tains no  faults,  no  shortcomings.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  found  several  which  should  be  removed  when  a 
second  edition  is  reached.  For  instance,  we  are  left  to 
infer  that  the  late  Mr.  Oudin  is  still  alive.  A worse 
defect  than  this  is  the  too  literal  translation  of  many 
sentences.  On  p.  845  we  are  informed  that  Wagner’s 
mother  married  “ Ludwig  Geyer,  who,  however,  died 
already  in  1820,”  the  meaning  being  clearly  that  Geyer 
died  so  soon  as  1820;  and  we  might  give  other  exam- 
ples. Again,  Purcell  is  handled  in  very  perfunctory 
style.  Even  if  Dr.  Riemann  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  how  great  our  only  composer  realty  was,  Mr. 
Shedlock  knows,  and  should  have  told  him.  But  a few 
such  faults  as  these  are  all  we  find  in  an  excellent  and 
indeed  invaluable  work. 

OXFORD  CHARACTERS. 

“ Oxford  Characters.”  Twenty-four  Lithographs,  by 
Will  Rothenstein  ; with  Text  by  F.  York  Powell, 
and  others.  London  : Lane.  1896. 

THE  maker  of  portraits  can  leave  behind  him  no 
better  memorial  of  his  art  than  a volume  of  the 
pictures  of  his  more  notable  contemporaries.  Such  a 
series  as  that  which  Van  Dyck  has  left  affords  a 
classical  instance  of  a volume  of  this  kind  ; or,  to  come 
down  to  our  own  century,  the  series  of  portraits  which 
Maclise  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  “Alfred 
Croquis,”  in  “Fraser’s  Magazine,”  between  the  years 
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1830  and  1838,  and  which  Rossetti  held  in  great  estima- 
tion. Both  of  these  works,  however  different  in  then- 
several  ways,  were  the  production  of  a mature  master. 
The  delineation  of  character  in  painting,  as  in  literature, 
is  the  last  great  artistic  quality  which  an  artist 
comes  to  acquire  ; manner,  invention,  the  expres- 
sion of  personal  moods  or  passions,  in  short,  all 
the  other  notes  which  make  up  the  diapason  of 
art,  are  sounded  before  that  one.  It  is  so  in  the 
case  of  Dante  ; it  is  still  more  obviously  so  in  the 
case  of  Shakspeare.  A man  of  twenty  may  make  an 
admirable  picture  of  himself ; but  he  must  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  varied  lights  and  shadows  of 
life  if  he  would  draw  men  as  Moroni  drew  them,  or  as 
Velasquez  drew  them.  “ Oxford  Characters  ” was 
originally  issued  in  parts,  the  first  of  which  appeared  as 
long  ago  as  June  1893,  at  which  time,  we  believe,  Mr. 
Rothenstein  had  only  recently  come  of  age.  Of  the 
twenty-four  lithographs  which  the  completed  volume 
now  contains,  all  but  eight,  which  were  drawn  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  were  done  during  1893  or  1894.  It  is  only 
due  to  Mr.  Rothenstein  in  reviewing  his  book  to  recall 
this  fact ; for  it  explains  at  once  how  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  is  among  the  best  of  these  earlier 
lithographs,  and  how  that  of  Mr.  Walter  Pater  is  among 
the  least  satisfactory.  This  portrait  of  Mr.  Pater  pos- 
sesses, however,  a singular  interest ; only  upon  one  other 
occasion,  in  his  roomsin  Brasenose  College,ini872,did  he 
ever  consent  to  sit  for  his  picture.  In  Mr.  Rothenstein’s 
drawing  of  Pater  there  is,  what  we  find  in  so  many  of 
his  earlier  portraits,  a tendency,  though  doubtless  an 
unconscious  one,  towards  caricature.  The  folded  arms 
in  the  drawing-  of  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Christ  Church  may 
be  especially  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  this.  One 
result  of  this  tendency  towards  caricature  is  that  Mr. 
Rothenstein  has,  in  almost  every  drawing,  succeeded 
in  producing  a good  likeness  of  his  sitter.  The  portrait 
of  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  is  an  extraordinary  good  like- 
ness. It  is  not  an  introspective  or  analytical  portrait  ; 
but  no  one  who  knows  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  could 
mistake  it  for  the  portrait  of  any  one  else.  Except 
in  the  case  of  the  few  really  great  masters  of  portraiture 
which  the  world  has  seen,  a likeness  of  this  kind 
is  commonly  obtained  by  a tendency  to  caricature — ■ 
that  is,  by  a certain  exaggeration  of  some  external,  and 
often  accidental,  trait  in  the  sitter,  rather  than  by  cha- 
racterization, by  the  refined  representation  of  the  inner 
man  expressed  in  the  outer.  In  the  early  work  of  a 
portrait-painter  this  tendency  to  caricature  is  not  only 
inexcusable,  but  almost  inevitable  ; yet  how  far  Mr. 
Rothenstein,  in  some  of  these  portraits,  goes  to  avoid 
it,  the  drawing  of  Professor  Margoliouth  sufficiently 
shows.  Indeed,  when  we  remember  the  time  at  which 
these  drawings  were  done,  when  we  consider  the  fine 
sense  which  Mr.  Rothenstein  always  has  of  the  limita- 
tions of  lithography,  and  of  the  good  uses  to  which  he 
turns  these  limitations,  the  unfailing  interest  and 
vivacity  with  which  he  treats  his  subjects,  the  grounds 
for  censure  become  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
merits  of  these  prints. 

To  use  lithography  at  all  in  any  really  artistic  way 
is  in  itself  a severe  test  of  the  capacities  of  a draughts- 
man ; next  after  etching,  perhaps,  it  reveals  a man 
even  more  than  any  other  medium.  Again,  the  asso- 
ciations of  lithography  are  so  unpleasing  that  to  avoid 
all  suspicion  of  what  it  has  been  in  other  hands  lends 
to  a drawing  the  charm  which  comes  from  difficulties 
surmounted.  The  artist  is  best  seen  in  his  drawings  ; 
to  be  seen  at  all  to  advantage  in  an  etching  or  a litho- 
graph argues  a very  considerable  degree  of  talent  and 
accomplishment. 

On  turning,  however,  to  the  later  drawings,  it  is  at 
once  evident  that  a very  sensible  change  has  come  over 
Mr.  Rothenstein’s  work.  The  interval  of  three  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  two  issues  of  this  book  fell  in 
the  most  critical  period  of  an  artist’s  career,  in  “that 
space  of  life  ” in  which  the  whole  being  is  “ in  a ferment, 
the  character  undecided,  the  way  of  life  uncertain.”  Here 
the  change  or  rather  modification  in  manner  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  of  these  lithographs  is  very 
marked.  The  unconscious  touch  of  caricature  by  which 
the  likeness  is  obtained  in  some  of  the  earlier  prints  is 
exchanged  for  a greater  feeling  for  character,  greater 
knowledge  and  subtlety  of  form.  In  the  drawing  of  Mr. 


James  Hearn  of  Brasenose,  which  is  in  some  ways  the 
finest  of  the  whole  series,  the  action  and  form  of  the  figure 
are  admirably  understood  and  expressed  : the  spare 
use  of  the  pencil  here  always  follows  upon  some  real 
intention  and  design,  and  has  not  been  employed 
out  of  a mere  desire  for  effect.  The  portraits  of  Pro- 
fessor Bywater,  Mr.  Belloc  of  Balliol,  Mr.  Daniel  the 
printer,  and  Mr.  Burdon  Sanderson  are  scarcely  less 
admirable  as  drawings  ; while  as  portraits  they  are,  in 
their  several  ways,  equally  remarkable.  In  their 
greater  sense  for  style,  for  dignified  presentation, 
they  bid  us  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Mr. 
Rothenstein’s  gift  for  such  things,  ripened  and  ma- 
tured, may  be  the  means  of  giving  to  the  world 
another  series,  of  more  general  interest,  which  we 
may  be  willing  to  place  beside  the  drawings  of 
“ Alfred  Croquis,”  and  the  like,  which  have  now  become 
so  many  pieces  of  history.  Certainly,  as  we  look 
around  us,  we  see  no  one  with  so  much  of  the  ability 
and  inclination  which  is  necessary  to  do  this  well  as 
Mr.  Rothenstein.  Altogether,  the  book  is  admirably 
got  up,  and  the  portraits  have  been  well  chosen.  The 
notices  which  accompany  the  drawings  have  been  written 
chiefly  by  Professor  York  Powell  ; one,  however,  of 
Mr.  Bussell  of  Brasenose,  was  written  by  Walter 
Pater. 

MINOR  FICTION. 

“ His  Cousin’s  Wife.”  By  “ Alva.”  London:  Ward  & Downey. 

1896. 

“The  Reason  Why.”  By  Ernest  E.  Russell.  New  York: 

Ernest  E.  Russell.  1896. 

“ Half  a Dozen  Transgressions.”  By  HeRne  Gingold.  London: 

Iliffe  & Son.  1896. 

“ Lady  Levallion.”  By  George  Widdrington.  London  : H.  Henry 

& Co.  1896. 

“ Ravenstone.”  By  Christabel  R.  Coleridge  and  Helen  Shipton. 

London  : A.  D.  Innes  & Co.  1896. 

“No  Place  for  Repentance.”  By  Ellen  Pinsent.  London; 

T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

“ T T IS  Cousin’s  Wife  ” has  a plot  of  some  novelty.  A clergy- 
XT  man,  who  is  conscious  of  possessing  no  pulpit-gifts,  is 
suddenly  called  upon  to  preach  before  some  awe-inspiring 
dignitaries.  His  brilliant  young  first  cousin,  who  happens  to  be 
his  double  in  outward  appearance,  beseeches  to  be  allowed  to 
preach  in  his  stead,  having  Socialistic  doctrines  at  heart  and 
longing  for  a chance  to  air  them  before  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
and  further  “ the  cause.”  A fervent  young-lady  parishioner  hears 
the  supposed  clergyman  preach,  and  promptly  falls  in  love  with 
the  real  one,  on  the  strength  of  his  cousin’s  sermon.  The 
cousin  falls  in  love  with  her  too,  but  dare  not,  in  honour,  claim 
the  merit  of  the  eloquence  which  has  wrought  upon  her  sus- 
ceptibilities ; whereupon  a pretty  piece  of  confusion  ensues. 
The  author  has  brought  about  a distinctly  humorous  situation 
in  the  dilemma  of  the  ease-loving  clergyman  whose  future  has 
to  be  lived  up  to  the  level  of  a strenuous  Socialistic  sermon. 
The  book  is  fairly  well  written. 

“ The  Reason  Why  ” is  worth  mentioning  for  its  disarming 
naivete.  The  author  states  in  his  preface  “ the  firm  conviction 
that  it  is  the  honest  course,  the  proper,  safe,  patriotic,  humane 
course,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  broadest  and  highest  public 
good,  for  men  who  have  become  convinced  of  the  untruth  and 
evil  effect  of  any  religious,  or  political,  or  social  tenet,  to  come 
out  and  say  what  they  think.”  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Russell,  having 
ceased  to  believe  in  his  Bible,  being  moreover  proper,  safe, 
patriotic,  and  humane,  comes  out  and  says  so  at  great  length, 
giving  an  airing  to  respectable  old  arguments  that  did  their 
duty  when  the  century  was  young,  and  should  be  in  an  alms- 
house by  this  time. 

The  men  in  “ Half  a Dozen  Transgressions”  look  at  women 
with  “ a wealth  of  pity  ” in  their  “ dreaming  eyes.”  The  women 
are  singularly  gifted  ; they  have  “ youth  and  virility,”  an  unusual 
combination  in  woman.  The  people  are  mostly  very  naughty, 
and  the  author  is  astonishingly  witty,  in  a chatty,  conversational 
style.  Here  is  a specimen  : “ In  this  our  own  century  there  lived 
a man.  Now,  as  men  go,  there  was  really  nothing  particularly 
remarkable  about  this.”  How  bright  ! How  true  ! 

“ Lady  Levallion  ” is  a most  excitable  person,  who  worries 
her  lover  through  a long  but  quite  entertaining  volume,  and 
dies  in  a madhouse.  As  a study,  she  follows  well  after  “ Anna 
Karenina.”  The  style  gives  an  impression,  striking  at  times,  of 
having  been  written  by  an  intelligent  Frenchman.  Many  of  the 
constructions  are  curiously  un-English. 

“ Ravenstone  ” is  a good  story,  and  makes  the  stale  device  of 
the  peasant  Earl,  who  comes  to  his  title  in  time  to  marry  the 
high-born  maiden,  seem  quite  a novelty  in  plots.  It  is  pleasant, 
wholesome,  and  neither  insipid  nor  inspired. 

“No  Place  for  Repentance”  is  one  of  the  “Little  Novels,” 
and  deals  with  a clergyman  cursed  with  dipsomania.  There  is 
a powerful  scene  where  he  confesses  his  besetting  sin  in  order  to 
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reach,  through  sympathy,  a drunkard  and  wife-beater  of  his 
parish.  The  end  is  depressing,  but  inevitable  and  artistic 
enough.  The  amount  of  “dialect”  in  the  beginning  may 
possibly  have  a checking  effect  on  readers  at  the  outset.  It  is 
dropped  with  advantage  later  on  in  the  narrative. 

“ In  the  Wilderness.”  By  Adeline  Sergeant.  London  : 
Andrew  Melrose.  1896. 

“ Paula.”  By  Victoria  Cross.  London  : Walter  Scott.  1896. 
“ The  Romance  of  Mrs.  Wodehouse.”  By  Mrs.  Harcourt  Roe. 

London  : Hutchinson  & Co.  1896. 

“The  Violet.”  By  Julia  Magruaer.  London:  Longmans, 
Green,  & Co.  1896. 

“ Val  : a Story  of  the  Tivy-side.”  By  Judith  Vandeleur. 
London:  Hurst  & Blackett.  1896. 

“ In  the  Wilderness”  deals  with  a mild  type  of  New  Woman. 
Janet  gets  no  further  in  the  way  of  newness  than  the  long- 
suffering  East  End,  where  she  “reclaims”  all  and  sundry,  and 
leads  the  perfect  life.  Her  favoured  swain  marries  another,  and 
the  perfect  life  goes  on  until  the  other  is  burnt  to  death  ; on 
which  Janet  becomes  a wife  conime  une  autre , with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  adopted  child  from  the  slums.  It  is  a wholesome, 
harmless,  not  unreadable  production. 

“ Paula  ” is  a contradictory  piece  of  work,  hard  to  criticize. 
With  all  its  faults,  foremost  among  which  we  place  the  un- 
convincing plot,  the  book  carries  one  along  with  it  and  fasci- 
nates one,  almost  against  one’s  better  judgment.  “Victoria 
Cross  ” has  a fervid  energy,  kept  in  check  by  a sense  of 
humour,  which  has  made  her  book  in  parts  vital  and  throughout 
attractive.  She  dwells  with  a daring  sensuousness  upon  scenes 
of  passion,  yet  she  cannot  fairly  be  called  a coarse  writer. 
Altogether,  the  work  hints  constantly  at  future  possibilities, 
which  it  were  a pity  the  years  should  fail  to  fulfil. 

“ The  Romance  of  Mrs.  Wodehouse  ” is  an  old  lover,  who 
lives  near  her,  married  to  some  one  else,  and  a further  and 
somewhat  surprising  development  which  it  were  unfair  to 
mention  here,  as  it  is  the  keynote  to  the  whole  plot.  It  is  a 
pleasant  little  book,  and  ends  in  the  overpowering  happiness  of 
all  the  deserving  characters. 

“ Val  ” has  two  heroines.  One  is  a nice  little  tomboy  ; the 
other  an  aristocratic  English  girl,  whose  intense  shyness  is 
mistaken  by  society  for  hauteur  and  coldness.  The  type  is 
not  uncommon,  and  the  author  has  drawn  it  cleverly. 

“ The  Violet  ” is  a lady  who  wears  violet  tea-gowns  and 
classic  draperies,  and  has  had  a “ brutal  ” husband,  upon 
whose  opportune  decease  she  vows  herself  to  the  single  life  for 
ever.  Her  second  marriage  does  not  take  place  before  the  last 
chapter. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  “Nineteenth  Century”  is  certainly  not  brilliant  this 
month  ; its  articles  leave  no  particular  impression  on  the 
mind  ; there  is  nothing  in  its  pages  that  irresistibly  claims 
attention  or  takes  any  hold  on  the  imagination,  unless  it  be, 
perhaps,  Mrs.  Besant’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  through  a series  of 
highly  reasonable  and  most  sympathetic  heavens.  Sir  John 
Gorst,  in  the  course  of  an  article  which  is  largely  historical, 
remarks  that  “ managers  of  Voluntary  schools  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  accept,  along  with  increased  grants  of  public 
money,  increased  public  control.” 

The  “Fortnightly”  is  a fairly  readable  number  this  month. 
There  are  two  articles  on  Lord  Rosebery.  One  is  a sufficiently 
entertaining  review  of  his  shortcomings  by  “ Diplomatics,” 
the  other  a more  halting  and  general  consideration  of  his 
position  by  Mr.  Edward  Dicey.  The  writer  is  of  opinion  that 
Lord  Rosebery  would  have  strengthened  his  position  if  he  had 
declined  the  succession  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles 
goes  fully  into  the  text  of  the  Cyprus  Convention,  showing  that, 
as  far  as  the  literal  stipulations  go,  it  cannot  yet  be  called  dead. 
Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  contributes  a somewhat  difficult  story  of 
the  rapp7'ochement  between  England  and  the  Dual  Alliance, 
but  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  still  fears  Russia  and  leans  towards 
Germany,  agreeing  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  doubts,  or  rather 
certainty,  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  England’s  navy.  Mr. 
Knox  Johnson  contributes  three  pleasant  chapters  on  the 
public  career  of  Catharine  II.  There  is  a striking  translation 
of  Verhaeren’s  “Grave  Digger”  by  Miss  Alma  Strettell,  who 
has  already  given  us  such  excellent  versions  of  two  or  three  of 
this  Belgian’s  poems.  Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell’s  “Eulogy”  of 
William  Morris  is  a piece  of  rare  ineptitude — so  perfectly  silly, 
indeed,  that  it  is  worth  reading. 

“ Episodes  of  the  Month,”  the  short  notes  with  which  the 
“ National  Review”  opens,  are  crisp  and  entertaining  in  this  as 
in  previous  issues  ; but  the  rest  of  the  Review  is  duller  than 
usual.  “A  Layman”  threatens  the  Unionist  party  with  the 
defection  of  the  Church,  and  a “Conservative  M.P.”  opens  his 
arms  to  Lord  Rosebery.  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  discusses  the 
importance  of  Constantinople  to  Russia,  to  Austria,  and  to 
England,  whose  interest  in  that  quarter,  he  notes,  arises  from 
the  accident  of  her  maritime  pre-eminence  ; and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wilson  brings  Trafalgar. to  point  a lesson  of  to-day.  Professor 
Bury,  following  Reichel,  gives  an  account  of  the  Homeric 
shield  ; Sir  Charles  Tupper  puts  his  case  against  Lord  Aber- 


deen ; and  the  Hon.  Lionel  Holland  goes  over  the  London 
Water  Question. 

The  only  fault  we  find  with  the  “New  Review ” is  that  it 
contains  too  much  about  that  dead  subject,  the  Transvaal. 
Professor  Raleigh  contributes  an  entertaining  extravagance, 
an  idea  that  is  worked  out  just  far  enough  and  not 
too  far.  Mr.  Edward  G.  Browne  raises  a question  that  has 
naturally  been  overlooked  during  the  recent  discussions  of  the 
Eastern  Question— namely,  the  claims  of  Cyprus,  not  as  a 
useful  possession,  but  as  a suffering  country  to  which  England 
owes  attention.  Mr.  Basil  Thomson  contributes  another  Fijian 
incident  ; and  Mr.  Whibley  finds  a man  that  well  suits  his  pen 
in  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 

“Cosmopolis”  contains  a one-act  drama  by  Sudermann,  not 
a work  of  inspiration  ; nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  what  is 
reasonable,  and  in  places  almost  obvious,  but  interesting  of 
course  ; and,  above  all,  the  thing,  whatever  its  worth,  is  done , 
and  hence  there  is  a certain  grip  and  cleanness  about  it  which 
we  rather  miss,  for  instance,  in  M.  Rod’s  short  story,  “ Le 
Bilan.”  M.  Jusseraud  writes  an  amusing  account  of  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  as  judged  or  ignored  in  France  up  to  the  time 
of  Voltaire,  and  M.  Gabriel  Monod  contributes  some  charming 
impressions  of  Bayreuth  and  Germany  in  general. 

The  American  illustrated  magazines  in  England  keep  up 
their  superiority  without  a challenge  from  the  home  products. 
There  is  a distinction  about  them  that  seems  to  lie  altogether 
outside  the  aim  of  English  magazines,  and  they  appear  to 
possess  a quite  inexhaustible  store  of  clever,  pleasant  short 
stories.  “ The  Lady’s  Realm  ” is  only  distinguishable  from 
other  ladies’  papers  by  a degree  of  snobbishness  which  almost 
passes  the  bounds  of  absurdity. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Airy,  Sir  George  Biddell,  K.C.B.,  Autobiography  of  (W.  Airy).  Cambridge  Uni«- 
versity  Press.  12s. 

Aryan  Medical  Science,  History  of  (Sir  B.  Singh  Jee).  Macmillan.  10s.  6d. 
Ayrshire  Idylls  and  Other  Days  (G.  Umber).  Alex.  Gardner. 

Badminton  Magazine  (November). 

Baptist  Lake  (John  Davidson).  Ward  & Downey.  3s.  6d. 

Bibliographica  (Part  XI.) 

Big  Game,  Records  of  (Rowland  Ward).  Ward  & Co.  30$. 

Biology,  Problems  of  (George  Sandemann).  Swan  Sonnenschein. 

Boniface  (Rev.  J.  G.  Smith).  S.P.C.K.  is.  6d. 

Boyar  of  the  Terrible,  A (Fred.  Wishaw).  Longmans.  6i-. 

British  Navy,  Fifty-two  Stories  of  the  (A.  H.  Miles).  Hutchinson  & Co. 

Browning,  Robert,  The  Poetical  Works  of  (Vol.  II.)  Smith,  Elder. 

Bums,  Robert,  The  Poetry  of  (Henley  and  Henderson).  T.  C.  & E.  C.  Jack. 
Carved  Lions,  The  (Mrs.  Moles  worth).  Macmillan.  2 s.  6d. 

Cat  and  Bird  Stories  from  the  “ Spectator.”  Fisher  Unwin.  5s. 

Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  (November). 

Chapman’s  Magazine  (November). 

Chemistry,  Practical,  A Junior  Course  of  (F.  Jones).  Macmillan.  2s.  6 d. 

Child  of  the  Jago,  A (A.  Morrison).  Methuen.  6s. 

Christmas  Cards  and  Calendars.  Tuck  & Sons. 

Church  of  England  (Part  I.) 

Classical  Sculpture  Gallery  (November). 

Clevely  Sahib  (Herbert  Hayens).  Nelson  & Sons.  5s. 

Clock  of  Nature,  The  (H.  Macmillan).  Isbister.  5$. 

Clue  to  the  Ages,  The  (Part  I.)  (E.  J.  Page).  Baptist  Tract  Society. 

Colliery  Working  and  Management  (Bulman  and  Redmayne).  Crosby  LockwoocL 
Complete  Angler,  The  (Isaak  Walton).  Elliot  Stock. 

Cosmopolis  (November). 

Devil  in  Britain  and  America,  The  (John  Ashton).  Ward  & Downey.  21  s. 

Diary  for  Lawyers,  1897  (Stringer  and  Johnson).  Sweet  & Maxwell.  3s.  6 d. 

Doctor  Nikola  (Guy  Boothby).  Ward,  Lock.  ss. 

Dominique’s  Vengeance  (E.  Everett-Green).  Nelson  & Sons.  3s.  6d. 

Dr.  Darch’s  Wife  (Florence  Warden).  F.  V.  White  & Co. 

Duchess  of  Malfi,  The  (John  Webster).  Dent  & Co.  is, 

Dumfries  and  Galloway,  A History  of  (Sir  H.  Maxwell).  Blackwood,  js.  6d. 
Economic  Theory,  Outlines  of  (H.  J.  Davenport).  Macmillan.  %s.  6 d. 

Elder  Pliny’s  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Art  (K.  Jex-Blake).  Macmillan.  14S4 
England  (Frances  E.  Cooke).  Fisher  Unwin.  2s.  6d. 

English  Historical  Plays,  2 vols.  (T.  Donovan).  Macmillan.  15s. 

Eric,  Prince  of  Lorlonia  (Countess  of  Jersey).  Macmillan,  zs.  6d. 

Erring  Pilgrimage,  An  (Noel  Ainslie).  Lawrence  & Bullen. 

Europe,  Modern,  The  Historical  Development  of(C.  M.  Andrews).  Putnams.  12 s.  6d 
Fairy  Tale  Plays  (Mrs.  Hugh  Bell).  Longmans.  6s.' 

Fallen  Angels  (by  One  of  Them).  Gay  & Bird. 

Falstaff  Shakespeare,  The.  Bliss,  Sands.  3s.  6d. 

Flame  Flower,  The  (J.  F.  Sullivan).  Dent  & Co. 

French,  Class-Room  Conversations  in  (B£tis  and  Swan).  Philip  & Son. 

French  Literature,  Lectures  on  (IrmaDrefus).  Longmans.  13s.  6 d. 

French  Masters,  Modern  (J.  C.  Van  Dyke).  Fisher  Unwin.  42  s. 

Gases  of  the  Atmosphere,  The  (W.  Ramsay).  Macmillan.  6s. 

Geographical  Journal,  The  (November). 

Geometry,  Elements  of  (Philips  and  Fisher).  Harper  Bros. 

Hamerton,  Philip  Gilbert  (By  his  Wife).  Seeley  & Co. 

Hampton  Court  (W.  H.  Hutton).  J.  C.  Nimmo. 

Harum  Scarum  (Esme  Stuart).  Jarrold.  3s.  6 d. 

Herb  Moon,  The  (John  Oliver  Hobbes).  Fisher  Unwin.  63-. 

Hereward  (Lieutenant-General  Harward).  Elliot  Stock. 

Himalayas,  In  and  Beyond  the  (S.  J.  Stone).  Ed.  Arnold.  16.?. 

Holroyd,  Maria  Joseph,  The  Girlhood  of  (J.  H.  Adeane).  Longmans,  i&s. 
Humanitarian,  The  (November). 

Hypnotic  Magazine,  The  (September). 

Investor’s  Review  (November). 

Land  Questions  in  North  Wales,  The  (J.  E.  Vincent).  Longmans.  5 s. 

Lazy  Tours  (L.  C.  Moulton).  Ward,  Lock. 

Lippincott’s  Monthly  Magazine  (November). 

Literature,  The  Real  and  Ideal  in  (F.  P.  Stearns).  Putnams.  6s, 

Little  Journeys  (W.  Irving).  Putnams.  5s. 

Lyric  Poems  of  Robert  Herrick  (E.  Rhys).  Dent  & Co.  12s.  6 d. 

Macmillan’s  Magazine  (November). 

Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands  (A.  Samler  Brown).  Sampson  Low. 

Maisonette  (M.  Corbett  Seymour).  Jarrold.  2 s. 

Many  Cargoes  (W.  W.  Jacobs).  Lawrence  & Bullen. 

Marriage  in  China,  A (Mrs.  A.  Little).  White  & Co. 

Matthew  Parkvn  (Mrs.  H.  Clarke).  S.P.C.K.  3s.  6d. 

Messengers,  Watchmen,  and  Stewards  (A.  F.  W.  Ingram).  Gardner,  Darton, 
is.  6d. 

Missing  Prince,  The  (G.  E.  Farrow).  Hutchinson.  5 s. 

Mistress  of  Brae  Farm,  The  (Rosa  N.  Carey).  Bentley  & Son. 

Monthly  Packet,.  The  (November). 

Mystery  of  Elias  G.  Roebuck,  The  (W.  L.  Alden).  Innes  & Co.  6s, 

Nelson,  Lord,  The  Life  of  (Robert  Southey).  Dent  & Co. 

Notes  and  Half  Notes  (F.  E.  Sawyer).  Putnams.  4s. 
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On  Southern  English  Rrt  L ff.  H.  Hissey).  Bentley  & Son. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters  (F.  A.  Steel).  William  Heinemann. 

Oriel  Window,  The  (Mrs.  Molesworth).  Macmillan.  3$.  6d. 

Painters  and  their  Works  (R.  N.  James).  Upcott  Gill.  15s. 

Palgreave’s  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics  (W.  Bell).  Macmillan.  3s.  6 a. 
Paradise  Row  (W.  J.  Wintle).  John  Milne.  3.9.  6 d. 

Persuasive  Hand,  The  (by  the  Author  of  “ Times  and  Boys")-  Chiswick  Press. 
Physics,  The  Elements  of  (Nichols  and  Franklin).  Macmillan.  14$. 

Plauti  Bacchides  (J.  M'Cosh).  Methuen  & Co.  12 s.  6 d. 

Prelude  or  Growth  of  a Poet’s  Mind  (William  Wordsworth).  Dent  & Co. 

Prince  Boo-Hoo  (Harry  Jones).  Gardner,  Darton. 

Print  Gallery,  The  (1896). 

Queen  Elizabeth  (Right  Rev.  Mandell  Creighton).  Boussod  & Co. 

Queen  of  Night,  The  (Headon  Hill).  Ward,  Lock.  3$.  6d. 

Revolt  of  the  Young  McCormacks,  The  (V.  G.  Finny).  Ward  & Downey.  3 s.  6 d. 
Rhodesia,  Sunshine  and  Storm  in  (F.  C.  Selous).  Ward  & Co. 

Sappers  and  Miners  (G.  Manville  Fenn).  White  & Co. 

Sauces,  A Book  of  (S.  Beatty-Pownall).  Chapman  & Hall. 

Savoy,  The  (November). 

School  for  Scandal,  The,  and  The  Rivals  (R.  B.  Sheridan).  Macmillan.  64. 
Scribner's  Magazine  (November). 

Shiela’s  Mystery  (Mrs.  Molesworth).  Macmillan.  2 s.  6d. 

Should  Auld  Acquaintance  be  Forgot  (A.  M.  J.)  Fisher  Unwin.  3s.  6d. 

Six  Stories  and  Some  Verses  (R.  B.  Hale).  Bowles,  Boston. 

Soldier  Tales  (Rudyard  Kipling).  Macmillan.  6r. 

Some  Unconventional  People  (Mrs.  G.  Jebb).  Blackwood.  3s.  6 d. 

Spindles  and  Oars  (A.  E.  Holdsvvorth).  Ward,  Lock.  3s.  6d. 

St.  Nicholas  (November). 

Story  of  Bell,  The  (L.  B.  Dalziell).  Ward  & Downey.  6s. 

Strand  Magazine  (November). 

Strand  Musical  Magazine  (November). 

Studio,  The  (1896-97). 

Thompson,  Joseph  : a Biography  (J.  B.  Thompson).  Sampson  Low. 

Travels  by  the  Fireside  (Gordon  Stables).  White  & Co.  _ 

True  Womanhood  (W.  Cunningham).  Swan  Sonnenschein.  is. 

Unknown  London  (A.  T.  Camden-Pratt).  Neville  Beeman.  3 r.  6 d. 

Vaughan,  Henry,  The  Poems  of,  2 vols.  (E.  K.  Chambers).  Lawrence  Sc  Bullen. 
Victoria  (Sir  Edwin  Arnold).  Longmans,  is. 

Wealth  Distribution,  The  Principles  of  (C.  Y.  C.  Dawbarn).  Simpkin,  Marshall,  is. 
Wharton,  Philip,  Duke  of  (J.  R.  Robinson).  Sampson  Low.  12 s.  6 d. 

Will  o’  the  Wasp  (R.  C.  Rogers).  Putnams._  5s. 

'Without  Faith  or  Fear  (J.  E.  Muddock).  Digby,  Long. 

York,  Lincoln,  and  Beverley  (R.  Farren).  Macmillan  & Bowes. 

Young  Ireland  (Hon.  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy).  Fisher  Unwin. 

Young  Pioneers,  The  (E.  Everett-Green).  Nelson  & Sons.  5s. 

Yourig  Standard  Bearer,  The  (1896).  Gardner,  Darton.  is.  6 d. 


NOTICE.— Early  in  December  will  be  issued  the  First 
Illustrated  Supplement  of  the“  Saturday  Review,” 
price  One  Shilling,  containing  contributions  by  Bret  Harte, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Rudyard  Kipling,  John  Oliver  Hobbes, 
R.  B.  Cunninghame-Graham,  John  Davidson,  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  Harold  Frederic,  H.  P.  Horne,  and  Frank  Harris. 
It  will  also  contain  reproductions  of  works  by  D.  G.  Rossetti 
(in  colours),  Gainsborough,  G.  F.  Watts,  Prof.  A.  Legros, 
“ Max,”  Will  Rothenstein,  and  a fan  by  Charles  Conder 
(in  colours). 

Orders  for  this  number  should  be  sent  at  once,  either 
through  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith’s  Bookstalls,  any  newsagent 
in  town  or  country,  or  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
uiust  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  & Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BREAKFAST-SU  PPER. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

O O O O .A. 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 
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S AYOY  HOTEL  AND  BEhTAOHAHT, LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  12s  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c.,  from  30s 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace , is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Orchestra  play 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  j eCHFNARD.  Chef  de  Cuisine  : Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


THE  CAFE  ROYAX, 

THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 
BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGER— JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 

best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 

Proprietors  J.  CLARK. 


VINOLIA  CREAM 

FOR 

ITCHING,  FACE  SPOTS,  ECZEMA. 

Is.  lid.  a Box. 


GENERAL  MINING  & FINANCE  CORPORATION, 

lildVEITIEID- 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP  - - - £1,000,000. 

Managing  Director,  South  Africa. — GEORGE  ALBU. 
Consulting  Engineer. — OLIVER  KING. 

This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  undertake,  through  its  Engineering 
Department,  the  examination  and  valuation  of  Mining  Properties  of  all 
kinds  and  to  furnish  full  and  confidential  reports  thereon. 

Johannesburg  Office  ; EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

London  Office;  24  THROGMORTON  STREET,  E.C. 

Berlin  Office:  DRESDNERBANK  BUILDINGS. 


“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 

ff  TV  JJ  FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 

VX>Oi  for  rheumatism  and  gout. 

DIABETES 

43s.  PER  DOZEN.  WUTOVV 
CARRIAGE  RAID.  MM  FI  1 I * 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS  : 

GEORGE  BACK  & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 
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eview. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church’s  past  services  to  elementary  education  : 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men’s  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c. , the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a region  needs  no  telling  ; and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  £125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ; and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  £3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  ,£1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a sum  of  ,£5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  £11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make  ? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner  ? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ; by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting  ; or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  Couniy  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 

HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  BURNEY. 

T.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 

C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop’s  House,  Kennington, 
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AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


\^7’E,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
v v London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ; and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a sum  of  £6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ; and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 

Westminster. 

WlNCHILSEA. 

Aldenham. 

Egerton  of  Tatton. 

Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean, 

John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude’s,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Rector  ol 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 

David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 

Richard  Benyon,  J.P.  for  Berks. 

William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 

Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 

H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3 Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. , or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyd3 
Bank,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 
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DRURY  LANE  THEATRE. — Lessees,  the  Executors  of 

the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Autumn  Season  under  the  Management  of  Mr. 
JOHN  COLEMAN.  Every  Evening  at  8.0,  THE  DUCHESS  OF  COOL- 
GARDIE.  Morning  Performance  Every  Saturday. 


T7MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

-L  Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


QUEEN'S  HALL. 

T AMOUREUX  ORCHESTRAL  FESTIVAL. 

' Monday  Evening,  Nov.  36,  8.30;  Wednesday  Evening,  Nov.  18,  8.30;  Friday 
Evening,  Nov.  20,  8.30  ; Tuesday  Afternoon,  Nov.  17,  3.0  ; Thursday  Afternoon, 
Nov.  19,  3.0;  Saturday  Afternoon,  Nov.  21,  3.0. 

Subscription,  ^3  3s.  and  £1  us.  6d.  Single  Tickets,  12s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  and 
2s.  6d.,  at  the  usual  Agents,  and  Robert  Newman's  Box  Office,  Queen’s  Hall. 


ST.  JAMES'S  HALL. 

T7UGEN  D’ALBERT’S  ONLY 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY),  November  7,  at  3. 

(Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Schulz-Curtius.) 

Pechstein  Grand  Pianoforte. 

Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  and  is.,  of  Mr.  Basil  Tree,  St.  James’s  Hall ; Messrs. 
Chappell  & Co.  ; Mr.  Newman,  Queen’s  Hall  ; usual  Agents  ; or  Mr.  Alfred  Schulz- 
Curtius,  16  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  Piccadilly,  W. 


EGYPT  EXPLORATION’  FUND. 

THE  TENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  will 

-*■  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Zoological  Society,  3 Hanover  Square,  on  Friday, 
November  13th,  at  4 p.m.  The  President,  Sir  JOHN  FOWLER,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G., 
will  take  the  Chair  ; and  Professor  Petrie  and  Mr.  Hogarth  will  address  the 
Meeting. 

Tickets  of  admission  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Fund,  37  Great  Russell 
Street,  W.C. 

^TRANSLATIONS. — French,  German,  Italian,  Essays, 

-*■  Notices,  Scientific  Papers,  &c..  TRANSLATED  by  an  experienced 
Linguist.  Moderate  Terms. — Address  “ Onoir,”  Box  968,  Willing’s,  125  Strand. 


WANTED,  TYPE  WRITING,  by  a LADY.  Terms,  is. 

v ’ per  1,000  words. 

Address,  A.  D.,  14  Lloyd  Square,  London,  W.C. 


BARNATO  BANK  MINING  and  ESTATE  CORPORA- 

TION, LIMITED  (in  Liquidation). 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Shareholders  of  above  are  requested 
to  deposit  their  Old  Certificates  on  or  after  Monday,  the  9th  November,  1896,  for 
exchange  into  New  Certificates  of  the 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LTD. 
or  same  will  be  forwarded  by  post  on  receipt  of  the  Old  Certificates. 

By  order, 

5 Lothbury,  E.C.,  October  30,  1896.  J.  TUDHOPE,  Liquidator. 


THE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

EXTERNAL  EXAMINERSHIPS. 

THE  following  External  Examinerships  will  fall  VACANT  in  December,  1896. 

Each  is  tenable  for  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  Examiner  is 
not  eligible  for  re-election. 

E xaminership.  R etiring  Examiner. 

j.  Anatomy  ..  ..  ..  . • ••  Professor  Alexander  Macalister. 

2.  Chemistry  ..  ..  ..  ..  Professor  Sydney  Young. 

3.  Geology  . . . . . . . . . . Professor  Bonney. 

4.  Hebrew  . . ..  ..  ..  ..  Professor  Ryle. 

5.  Mathematics  ..  ..  ..  ..  Professor  Burnside. 

6.  Medicine  . . . . . . . . Dr.  Thomas  Barlow. 

7.  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  . . Dr.  Cullingworth. 

8.  Physics  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Professor  Fitzgerald, 

g.  Physiology  . . . . . . . . Professor  Schafer. 

Applications,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  testimonials,  should  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  November  25,  1896. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
The  Victoria  University,  ALFRED  HUGHES,  Registrar . 

Manchester. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will 

**  be  held  in  January,  1897,  to  fill  up  not  less  than  FOUR  QUEEN’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — For  details,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster. 


SPA  WINTER  SEASON. 

’y^yHY  go  to  Monte  Carlo  when,  within  12  hours  of  London, 

you  have  SPA  with  its  sheltered,  balmy  climate,  its  good  sport,  the  celebrated 
CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Trente  et  Quarante,  Concerts, 
&c.,  always  open?  Best  hotel  accommodation  at  io  francs  per  diem. — For  details, 
address  Jules  Crehav,  Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FENDS  ....  £ 25,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'T'HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
_ , Est.  1803.— I OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  /,  i, 200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  I 1,500,000. 
r E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

w ^ Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  : 63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

. London  Branches : 

o Charing  Cross  ; 332  Oxford  Street ; 40  Chancery  Lane  ; 42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1895,  £390,775,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

■*-*  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

Mu \mcrrw  /F.  GREEN  & CO.  \ Head  Offices : 

managers  ..  \ ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & COJ  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street.  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

By  the  Steamships  “LUSITANIA,'1  3877  tons  register,  and  “ GARONNE,1'  3876  tons 
register,  from  London  as  under : 

For.  TENERIFFE,  the  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS,  BERMUDA,  &c.  Leaving  January  13, 
returning  Marcli  16. 

For  MOROCCO,  SICILY,  PALESTINE,  and  EGYPT.  Leaving  February  17,  returning 

lHor,<ibUTH  of  SPAIN’,  GREECE,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  &c.  Leaving  March  31,  return- 
ing  Mav  17. 

For  PORTUGAL,  MOROCCO,  CORSICA,  ITALY,  and  SICILY.  Leaving  April  21, 
returning  May  21. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

. J F.  GREEN  & CO.  | Head  Offices : 

Managers.  j ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO.  j Fenchurch  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


THE 

SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

Chief  ^—SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Prestdent-TYE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 


The  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY  supplies  Trusses,  Elastic  Stock- 
ings, Crutches,  Artificial  Limbs,  Artificial  Eyes,  &*c.,  and  every  other 
description  of  mechanical  support  to  the  poor,  without  limit  as  to  locality 
or  disease. 

FOURTEEN  BRANCHES  have  been  ESTABLISHED  in  the  PROVINCES. 

Water  Beds  and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Couches  are  Lent  to  the 
Afflicted  upon  the  Recommendation  of  Subscribers. 

20,046  Appliances  given  in  1895. 

Annual  Subscription  of  ios.  6d.,  or  Life  Subscription  of  5 Guineas,  entitles  to  Two 
Recommendations  per  annum ; the  number  of  Letters  increasing  in  proportion  to 
amount  of  contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  & Co.,  Lombard  Street,  or  by 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


GOLD  MEDAL, 

UNIVERSAL  COOKERY  AND  FOOD  EXHIBITION,  1896. 

FOR  PURITY  AND  EXCELLENCE 

The  NEW  Vinegar. 

DATE 

VI  N E G A R. 

VICTORIA  DATE  VINEGAR 

is  an  entirely  New  Vinegar  of  delicious  flavour  and 
aroma,  made  from  Dates,  and  pronounced  by  experts 
in  culinary  matters  superior  to  Malt  or  Wine  Vinegars. 

For  the  TABLE.  For  PICKLING. 
For  ALL  Domestic  Uses. 

VICTORIA  DATE  VINEGAR  is  free  from  pyroligneous 
acid  and  added  mineral  acid,  and  is  consequently  recommended  by  the 
Medical  Profession.  It  has  a fragrance  and  delicacy  of  flavour  entirely 
its  own,  and  its  TURITY  and  STRENGTH  are  unrivalled.  It  is 
the  only  Vinegar  that  is 

ABSOLUTELY  NON-INJURIOUS. 

Victoria  Date  Vinegar  is  NOT  a cordial,  as  the  name  might  pos- 
sibly suggest,  but  a fragrant  and  PURE  TABLE  VINEGAR,  delicate 
and  soft  in  flavour,  yet  sufficiently  strong  for  all  household  purposes. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

A Tasting  Sample  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to — 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  112  Belvedere  Road, 
Lambeth,  S.E. 
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BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

Biulbecs  to  the  IRo^al 

315-317  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 


Patrons  s 

The  Royal  Family. 


H.S.H.  THE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 
H.I.H.  THE  MIKADO  OF  JAPAN. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  IBRAHIM  HILMEY. 
H.R.H.  PRINCE  PRISDANG. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ORSINI. 

H.H.  PRINCE  CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H.  PRINCE  DHULEEP  SINGH. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  BIRON  VON  CURLAND. 


HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND.: 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 
THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  RIPON. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


SPECIAUTE. 

THE  COB-SIZE  LANDAU. 

An  exceptionally  light  and  graceful  little  car- 
riage quite  under  the  control  of  one  small  horse  in 
a hilly  district.  Fitted  with  every  modem  im- 
provement, self-folding  head,  self-folding  steps,  steel 
overlapping  tyres,  &c. 


SPEC  I A LITE. 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  BROUGHAM. 

This  compact  little  carriage  can  be  opened 
and  closed  in  a second,  and  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a Landau  at  half  weight.  It  is  a pretty 
Brougham  and  Victoria  in  one,  and  remarkably 
popular. 


Purchases  may  be  effected  on  our  Three  Years’  System  at  an  extra  charge 

of  5 per  cent.  only. 


A very  comprehensive  display  of  upwards  of  500  Carriages  of  the  Newest  and  most  Fashionable 

Designs  to  be  seen  at  their  Showrooms — 


315-317  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W. 
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BOOKS. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  JOHN  CON- 

STABLE,  R.A.  By  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.  With  Three  Portraits  of 
Constable,  and  Forty-two  Full-page  Illustrations  from  Constable’s  Pictures 
and  Sketches.  A New  Edition,  with  many  fresh  Illustrations,  and  some  Notes 
on  Constable  and  his  Work.  Edited  by  Robert  C.  Leslie.  Demy  4to. 
price  £2  2s.  [This  day.  . 

THE  NEW  SIBERIA  : being  an  Account  of 

a Visit  to  the  Penal  Island  of  Dakhalin  and  Political  Prisons  and  Mines  of 
the  Trans-Baikal  District,  Eastern  Siberia.  By  Harry  DE  Windt,  F.R.G.S., 
Author  of  “ From  Pekin  to  Calais  by  Land”  & c.  With  Appendix,  Map, 
and  57  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  14s.  [Next  week. 

AN  OUTLINE  of  the  DOCTRINES  of 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  : being  Selected  and  Arranged  Passages  from  his 
Works.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  [Ready. 

CHEESE  and  CHEESE-MAKING ; BUTTER 

and  MILK.  With  special  reference  to  Continental  Fancy  Cheeses.  By 
James  Long  and  John  Benson.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 

A BOOK  of  SAUCES.  ByS.  Beatty  P own  all. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Rea  y. 

EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE:  a School 

Course  of  Practical  Exercises  in  Elementary  Physics  (mainly  quantitative), 
including  some  Fundamental  Principles  in  Mechanics.  By  Arthur  Hubble, 
Science  Demonstrator  to  the  London  School  Board.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  Diagrams.  Crown  8 vo.  5s.  [This  a ay. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CENTENARY  CARLYLE. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Volume  I. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  D.  Traill,  and  Three  Photogravure  Portraits. 
Square  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [This  day. 


TWO  NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  STORY  of  ALINE.  By  Mrs.  Edward 

Ridley.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [This  day. 

WHERE  THAMES  is  WIDE  : a Romance 

of  the  Last  Century.  By  Charles  James,.  Author  of  “ On  Turnham 
Green.”  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.— November. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COTJBTNEY, 

LORD  ROSEBERY’S  SECOND  THOUGHTS.  By  Diplomaticus. 

THE  CYPRUS  CONVENTION.  By  T.  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P. 
“CYMBELINE”  AT  THE  LYCEUM.  By  R.  Warwick  Bond. 
ENGLAND,  RUSSIA,  AND  FRANCE.  By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
INTELLIGIBLE  SIGNALS  BETWEEN  NEIGHBOURING  STARS.  By 
Francis  Galton. 

THE  EMPRESS  CATHARINE  II.  By  W.  Knox  Johnson. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  SOUDAN.  By  Major  A.  Griffiths. 
WILLIAM  MORRIS.  By  Mackenzie  Bell. 

“SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY  ” AND  THE  POLITICAL  NOVEL.  By 
H.  D.  Traill. 

EMILE  VERHAEREN  : THE  BELGIAN  POET.  By  V.  M.  Crawford. 
THE  GRAVE-DIGGER.  By  Ai.ma  Strettell. 

THE  STRUGGLE  BEFORE  US.  By  H.  W.  Wilson. 

LORD  ROSEBERY'S  RESIGNATION.  By  Edward  Dicey. 

“ THE  PRESENT  EVOLUTION  OF  MAN.”  A Reply.  By  G.  Archdall 
Reid. 


CHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CBAWEURD. 

NOVEMEER. 

SUNSET.  By  W.  L.  Alden. 

REACTION.  By  May  Bateman. 

HER  GRANDMOTHER’S  ADVENTURE.  By  Charles  James. 

SIR  GEORGE  : A SOCIAL  COMEDY.  By  Eva  Rogers. 

A LANCASHIRE  NIGHT’S  ENTERTAINMENT.  By  A.  H.  Hamer. 
THE  SAVING  OF  A BLACKMAILER’S  SOUL.  By  Frank  Banfield. 
THE  ABDUCTION.  By  N.  W.  Williams. 

THE  HOLY  TIE.  By  Mrs.  Charlie  Neish. 

THE  VIGILANTES  AND  THE  BLACKGUARD.  By  Roger  Pocock. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL  (Limited),  London. 


TT BENEZER  PROUT’S  WORKS.  Bound,  each  5s.  net. 

HARMONY  : its  Theory  and  Practice.  Ninth  Edition. 
COUNTERPOINT:  Strict  and  h ree.  Fifth  Edition. 

DOUBLE  COUNTERPOINT  and  CANON.  Second  Edition. 

FUGUE.  Third  Edition. 

FUGaL  ANALYSIS.  Second  Edition. 

MUSICAL  FORM.  Second  Edition. 

APPLIED  FORMS.  Second  Edition. 

Now  completed,  royal  8vo.  strongly  bound,  15s.  net. 

DICTIONARY  of  MUSIC.  By  Dr.  H.  Riemann.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  S.  Shedlock,  B.A. 

Augener  & Co.,  iq9  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

City  Branch— 22  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

gOOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON’S  LIST. 


NOTICE. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

for  NOVEMBER  1896  contains,  among  other  articles  of  interest THE 
CAREER  OF  CLAUDIA.  By  F.  M.  Peard,  Author  of  “ Near  Neigh- 
bours ’ &c.  Chaps.  I. — III.  — THE  ENGLISH  OCCUPATION  OF 
SICILY— LOUIS  PASTEUR-HUNGARY’S  PATRIOT  POET— THE 
COMMONS  AT  WORK— A FREAK  OF  CUPID.  (.Conclusion.) 


NEW  WORKS. 


NOW  READY. 

ON  SOUTHERN  ENGLISH  ROADS.  By 

James  John  Hissey.  Author  of  “A  Drive  Thro’ England,”  “On  the  Box 
Seat,”  & c.  With  16  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author,  engraved  by 
Mr.  George  Pearson,  and  Map  of  the  Route.  In  i vol.  demy  8vo.  16s. 

NOW  READY. 

The  JERNINGHAM  LETTERS  (1782-1848) : 

being  Excerpts  from  the  Correspondence  and  Diaries  of  the  Honourable 
Lady  Jerningham  and  of  her  Daughter,  Lady  Bedingfeld.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  Egerton  Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  In  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  with 
numerous  Portraits,  reproduced  from  the  Original  Miniatures,  24s. 

“A  mine  of  characteristic  detail  about  the  Georgian  period.” — Daily  News. 

NOW  READY. 

The  PRINCESS  de  LAMBALLE.  By  Sir 

Francis  Montefiore,  Bart.  In  i vol.  crown  4to.  with  numerous  Fortraits 
and  other  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

NOW  READY. 

OVER  the  ANDES  from  the  ARGENTINE 

to  CHILI  and  PERU.  By  May  Crommelin.  In  i vol.  demy  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

NOW  READY. 

ETON  in  the  FORTIES.  By  Arthur  Duke 

Coleridge.  In  i vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  6s. 
“A  readable,  lively,  and  amusing  book.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

NOW  READY. 

ITALIAN  HIGHWAYS.  By  Mrs.  R.  M.  King, 

Author  of  “ A Diary' of  a Civilian’s  Wife  in  India.”  In  i vol.  crown  8vo. 
with  Frontispiece,  7?.  6d. 

A NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ NOT  LIKE  OTHER 
GIRLS  ” &c. 

READY  THIS  DAY. 

THE  MISTRESS  OF  BRAE  FARM. 

By  ROSA  N.  CAREY, 

Author  of  “ Nellie’s  Memories”  &c. 

In  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


'THE  STAMPS  of  EUROPE. — A beautifully  Illustrated 

Series  of  Articles  on  the  above  subject,  from  the  pen  of  the  well-known  expert, 
Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Westoby,  was  commenced  in  THE  BAZAAR  of  Wednesday, 
November  4th,  and  will  be  continued  on  subsequent  Wednesdays  till  completion. 
Every  stamp  collector  should  read  these  invaluable  papers.  Order  through  any 
newsagent  or  bookstall,  or  direct  from  the  Office.  Three  months’  subscription, 
2s.  2d.  ; post  free,  from  the  Office,  3s.  6d.— Office,  170  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS.— A Forty-four  Page  PAMPHLET, 

— containing  interesting  descriptive  Notes  on  a Collection  of  about  700  different 
Stamps  of  all  Countries,  will  be  sent  post  free  for  7d. 

Alfred  Smith  & Son,  37  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


H.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address : “BOOKMEN,  LONDON.”  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 


T300KS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


Now  ready,  Fifty-eighth  Edition,  price  2s. 

THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  to  KNOWLEDGE.  By  a Lady. 

-*■  The  Original  Authorised  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  & Co.,  Limited. 
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LAWRENCE  & BITLLEN,  LTD. 


THE  KAFIRS  of  the  HINDU-KUSH.  By 

Sir  George  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
A.  D.  McCormick.  Royal  8vo.  31s.  6d.  [In  a few  days. 

In  October  1889  I found  myself,  for  the  second  time,  the  official  guest  of  the 
Mehtar  of  Chitral,  at  the  fort  which  constitutes  the  capital  of  that  country.  The 
people  and  the  country  were  alike  interesting— the  former  for  their  picturesque  light- 
heartedness, the  latter  for  its  magnificent  scenery,  and  both  for  their  freshness  and 
novelty.  But  it  was  not  only  the  Chitralis  themselves  that  had  excited  my  curiosity, 
for  at  the  Mehtar's  capital,  on  my  visit  in  1888,  I had  seen  several  Kafirs  of  the 
Hindu-Kush,  and  had  heard  many  tales  of  their  strange  manners  and  customs. 
The  people  of  Kafiristan  had  first  excited  my  curiosity  during  the  Afghan  War  of 
1879-80,  and  seeing  them  now  in  the  flesh,  my  interest  in  them  became  so  intensified 
that  the  desire  to  see  them  in  their  own  homes  was  irresistible.  I had  accordingly 
asked  the  Government  of  India  to  be  allowed  to  make  an  attempt  to  enter  the  Kafir 
country,  and  the  permission  was  accorded  me  while  actually  on  my  way  to  Chitral 
for  the  second  time.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  only  previous  European  who 
had  attempted  tc  enter  Kafiristan  was  General  (then  Colonel)  Lockhart,  when  in 
command  of  a mission  to  examine  the  Hindu-Kush  passes  in  1885-86.  He  had 
penetrated  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Bashgul  Valley,  and  remained  there  for  a 
few  days;  but  jealousies  having  broken  out  amongst  the  Kafir  headmen,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  the  country  and  return  to  Chitral. 

SHAKSPERE’S  HOLINSHED:  the  Chro- 

nicle  and  the  Historical  Plays  compared.  By  W.  G.  Boswell- 
Stone.  Crown  4to.  15s.  net.  [Ready. 

Courtenays  “Commentaries  on  the  Historical  Plays  of  Shakspere”  were  pub- 
lished in  1840,  and  have  so  long  been  out  of  print  that  a work  of  similar  aim  may 
not,  it  is  hoped,  be  unwelcome.  In  “ Shakspere’s  Holinshed  ” the  historical  plays 
are  compared,  scene  by  scene,  with  passages  chiefly  derived  rom  Holinshed’s 
* ‘ Chronicles  ” ; supplemented  by  illustrations  taken  from  other  sources — Foxe’s 
“Acts  and  Monuments,”  for  example — which  even  Holinshed's  massive  tomes  did 
not  embrace.  The  excerpts  are  generally  accompanied  by  prefatory  words, 
narrating  the  dramatic  action  in  the  dramatic  order,  and  noticing,  as  they  occur,  all 
important  variations  of  historic  chronology  and  historic  facts. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  HAJJI  BABA  of 

ISPAHAN.  By  James  Morier.  Edited  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Wills,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid,  C. B.,  K.C.S.I. 
Illustrated  from  Original  Sketches  made  by  James  Morier,  and  from 
Drawings  by  Persian  Artists.  Royal  8vo.  21s.  net.  [Shortly. 

James  Morier’s  famous  romance  “ Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan,”  which  remains  the 
one  authoritative  work  on  Persian  manners  and  customs,  is  accessible  in  many 
forms  ; but  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  issue  a handsome,  illustrated, 
Sibrary  edition.  The  Publishers  are  deeply  indebted  to  Lady  Morier,  who  kindly 
placed  at  their  disposal  James  Morier’s  Sketch-books,  which  contain  the  interesting 
•drawings  that  he  made  for  the  express  purpose  (now  realized)  of  illustrating  his 
romance.  The  Editor,  Dr.  Wills,  when  he  was  residing  in  Teheran,  commissioned 
Persian  artists  to  illustrate  incidents  of  the  story  ; and  these  drawings  have  been  used 
for  the  present  volume,  which  also  contains  numerous  reproductions  of  Persian 
textiles,  pottery,  metal-work,  household  implements,  &c. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  MUSES’  LIBRARY. 

THE  POEMS  of  HENRY  VAUGHAN, 

SILURIST.  Edited  by  E.  K.  Chambers,  with  an  Introduction  by 
H.  C.  Beeching,  Rector  of  Yattendon.  2 vols  'i2mo.  10s.  net. 

[Ready. 

This  Edition  contains  all  the  poems,  sacred  and  secular,  of  Henry  Vaughan. 
Some  Copies  are  printed  on  Large  Paper. 

A ProspecUis  of  the  Muses  Library  will  be  sent  on  application. 


TURKISH  FAIRY  TALES  and  FOLK- 

TALES.  Collected  by  Dr.  Ignacz  Kunos.  Translated  from  the 
Hungarian  Version  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain.  Illustrated  by  Celia 
Levetus.  Demy  Svo.  6s.  [ Ready . 

Uniform  with  Mr.  Bain’s  Collections  of  “ Russian  Fairy  Tales”  and  “ Cossack 
Fairy  Tales." 


NEW  NOVELS. 

AN  ERRING  PILGRIMAGE.  By  Noel 

Ainslie.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  [ Ready. 

MARGOT.  By  Sidney  Pickering.  Crown 

8vo.  6s.  [ Shortly . 


SHORT  STORIES. 

MANY  CARGOES.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

This  book  should  secure  Mr.  Jacobs  a prominent  place  among  the  humourists  of 
the  time. 

UNDINE. 

UNDINE  : a Romance.  By  Friedrich  de 

La  Motte  Fouque.  Translated  by  Edmund  Gosse.  Illustrated 
by  Florence  M.  Rudland.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [In  a few  days. 

An  F.dition  is  also  kept  in  crown  4to.  with  Photogravure  Illustrations  by  Mr.  W. 
E.  F.  Britten,  12s.  6d.  net. 

LAWRENCE  & BULLEN,  Limited,  16  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.’S  LIST. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING’S 
POETICAL  WORKS. 

“An  edition  which  in  every  point  of  excellence  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
taste.” — Scotsman. 

NOTICE  The  FIRST  PRINTING  of  the  NEW 
EDITION  of  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS 
OF  ROBERT  BROWNING,  in  2 vols. 
large  crown  Svo.  with  Portraits,  15s.,  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  Booksellers.  A SECOND 
PRINTING  ivill  be  ready  shortly. 


CONAN  DOYLE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ON  NOVEMBER  13  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 

With  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

RODNEY  STONE 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 

Author  of  “ Micah  Clarke,”  “ The  White  Company,”  &c. 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S  HEW  NOVEL 

NOTICE.— The  SECOND  EDITION  of  SIR 
GEORGE  TRESS  AD  Y,  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  crown  8vo.  6s.,  will  be  ready  on 
Monday  next,  November  9th. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  AND  THOROUGHLY  REVISED  EDITION 
OF  “ JESS.” 

Now  Ready,  with  12  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greiflenhagen. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

JESS.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  & CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  & CO. 


JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET : his  Life  and 

Letters.  By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady).  With  9 Photo- 
gravures. Royal  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  15s.  Large  Paper 
(50  Copies),  42s.  net.  “ A fascinating  volume.  The  book  deals  with 

the  artist  and  his  work  in  every  aspect It  will  probably  be 

accepted  as  definite.” — Black  and  White. 

THE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  OF  AMERICA. 

ADVENTURES  of  ROGER  L’ESTRANGE, 

sometime  Captain  in  the  Florida  Army  of  the  Marquds  de  Soto.  An 
Autobiography.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  and  Edited  by 
Dominick  Daly,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Coloured  Route  Map.  6s. 
“ Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  M.  P. , has  written  a Preface,  accepting  it  as  an 
entirely  contemporary  and  genuine  account  of  the  expedition  of  de 
Soto.  We  will  only  add  that  the  book  is  a most  lively  record  of 
adventure,  full  of  discoveries,  surprises,  battles,  sieges,  suffering,  love 
affairs,  and  hairbreadth  escapes.” — Times. 

THE  DIARY  of  a RESURRECTIONIST, 

1811-1812  : to  which  is  added  an  Account  of  the  Resurrection  Men 
in  Loiidon.  By  J.  B.  Bailey,  B.A.,  Librarian  to  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  With  10  Plates  and  Facsimiles,  3s.  6d.  ‘ ' An  admirable 

study." — Scotsman.  ‘‘The  diary  itself  is  genuine  and  most  curious, 
and  throws  a lurid  light  upon  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed 
up  to  1831.” — Times. 

CHARLES  BERTRAM,  the  Eminent  Conjurer. 

“ISN’T  IT  WONDERFUL?”  a History  of 

Magic  and  Mystery.  With  Illustrations  by  Phil  May  and  other 
Artists,  7s.  6d.  “A  volume  of  entertaining  reminiscences,  and  ex- 
planations of  some  of  the  more  modern  secrets  of  his  art,  by  the 
well-known  conjurer.” — Times.  “A  brief  history  of  conjuring  and 
conjurers,  with  a lively  record  of  his  own  experiences  ; and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  How  It's  Done  of  a few  of  his  most  effective  tricks." 
—St.  Paul's.  “ The  best  book  of  its  kind  since  the  memoirs  of 
Robert  Houdin." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

FATHER  DOLLING'S  BOOK,  New  Edition  ready. 

TEN  YEARS  in  a PORTSMOUTH  SLUM. 

With  18  Full-page  Plates,  6s.  “ We  know  of  no  slum  record  so  well 

told  or  so  important.  Should  be  carefully  read  by  every  one  interested 
in  the  practical  work  of  reform.” — Progressive  Review. 
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CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND: 

THEIB  STOJEtY  AND  STRUCTURE. 

By  Sir  JAMES  D.  MACKENZIE,  Bart. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

With  40  Full-page  Plates,  t6o  Text  Illustrations,  and  many  Plans,  In 
2 vols.  imperial  8vo.  Price  to  Subscribers,  £3  3s.  net.  \Nov.  13. 

This  sumptuous  work  affords  a record  of  no  fewer 
than  600  Castles,  many  of  which  would  be 
forgotten  but  for  the  enthusiasm > and  zeal  of 
the  historian . The  plates  have  been  executed 
in  the  finest  style , and  the  book  is  in  every  xvay 
indispensable  to  a country  gentleman's  library. 

CORREGGIO: 

HIS  LIFE,  HIS  FRIENDS,  AND  HIS  TIME. 

By  Dr.  CORRADO  RICCI, 

Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery,  Parma. 

A New  and  Popular  Edition  in  fourteen  Monthly  Parts,  each  containing 
three  Full-page  Plates  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations. 

Part  I.  is  now  ready,  price  2s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Heinemann  has  decided  to  re-issue  this 
magnificent  work  in  monthly  parts  at  such  a 
price  as  will  put  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 


UNDERCURRENTS  OF  THE  SECOND  EM- 

PIRE.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam,  Author  of  “An  Englishman  in 
Paris.'’  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—' “Mr.  Vandam  displays  a thorough 
mastery  of  his  subject,  and  writes  with  exceeding  energy  and  effectiveness.” 

TIMBUCTOO  THE  MYSTERIOUS.  By  Felix 

Dubois.  With  153  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings 
made  on  the  spot,  and  11  Maps  and  Plans.  1 vol.  12s.  6d. 

THE  TIMES. — “ One  does  not  often  meet  with  a book  of  travel  so 
full  of  interest  and  novelty  as  this.  An  excellent  picture  of  the  present 
condition  of  things  on  the  Niger.” 

LETTERS  OF  A COUNTRY  VICAR.  By 

Yves  Le  Querdec.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  5s.  [Nov.  13. 

A BOOK  OF  SCOUNDRELS.  By  Charles 

Whibley.  With  a Cover  designed  by  Mr.  Whistler.  1 vol.  with  a 
Frontispiece,  7s.  6d. 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “ Mr  Whibley  has  done  his  work 
in  admirable  fashion.  The  artists  of  the  road  have  lost  nothing  at  the 
hands  of  their  fellow-artists  of  the  pen.” 

THE  PLAYS  of  W.  E.  HENLEY  and  R.  L. 

STEVENSON.  In  4 vols.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ; paper,  is.  6d.  each. 

1.  DEACON  BRODIE. 

IN  RUSSET  AND  SILVER.  By  Edmund 

Gosse.  A New  Edition,  uniform  with  “On  Viol  and  Flute,"  and 
“ Firdausi  in  Exile.”  1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

FICTION. 

MRS.  F.  A.  STEEL. 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS.  By 

Flora  Annie  Steel,  Author  of  “ The  Potter’s  Thumb.”  1 vol.  6s. 
THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “A  picture,  glowing  with  colour,  of 
the  most  momentous  and  dramatic  event  in  all  our  Empire’s  later  history. 
Mrs.  Steel  has  challenged  comparison  with  Mr.  Kipling,  and  she  need  not 
fear  the  result." 

A NEW  THREE-VOLUME  NOVEL. 

LIFE  THE  ACCUSER.  By  Emma  Brooke, 

Author  of  “ A Superfluous  Woman.”  3 vols.  15s.  net. 

THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “ Miss  Brooke  has  given  us  a story  in 
which  our  interest  grows,  becomes  absorbing,  and  is  fast  held  until  the 
last  word  upon  the  last  page." 

A NEW  TWO-VOLUME  NOVEL. 

THE  OTHER  HOUSE.  By  Henry  James. 

2 vols.  ios.  net. 

THE  ATHENAEUM. — “A  very  notable  and  distinguished  piece  of 
work.  A story  of  human  interest  and  passion.” 

BY  A NEW  WRITER. 

CHUN-TI-KUNG : his  Life  and  Adven- 

tures. By  Claude  Rees,  i vol.  6s. 

PERCY  WHITE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ANDRIA.  By  Percy  White,  Author  of 

“ Mr.  Bailey-Martin.”  1 vol.  6s. 

Y/YA  DAIL  Y TELEGRAPH. — “ Cannot  fail  to  secure  the  sincerest 
admiration.  Sparkles  with  brilliant  metaphor  and  trenchant  epigram.” 
AnILLUSTRATED  LIST  of  Mr.  HEl  REM  ANN’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
post  free. 
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Madness  of  Private  Ortheris.  V/ith  Head  and  Tail  Pieces  and  21  page  Illus- 
trations by  A.  S.  Hartrick. 

DAILY  NEWS.—“  Mr.  Kipling’s  stories  of  Mulvaney  and  Co.  are  as  cap- 
tivating at  the  tenth  reading  as  at  the  first — as  all  stories  of  first-rate  genius  are. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A BOOK  of  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS,  with  an 
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In  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  15s. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  PLAYS.  By  Shakespeare, 

Marlowe,  Peele,  Heywood,  Fletcher,  and  Ford.  Arranged  for  Acting 
as  well  as  for  Reading  by  T.  Donovan. 


ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS— New  Volume. 

Cloth  edo-es  uncut,  3s.  6d.  “ Peacock  ” Edition,  cloth  elegant,  edges  gilt,  5s. 

THE  PHANTOM  SHIP.  By  Captain  Marryat.  With 

an  Introduction  by  David  Hannay,  and  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar. 
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Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 
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With  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
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Crown  8vo.  5s. 

ROUND  the  YEAR  : a Series  of  Short  Nature  Studies. 

By  L.  Miall,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  Yorkshire  College.  With 
Illustrations,  chiefly  by  A.  R.  Hammond,  F.L.S. 


Vol.  I.  Demy  8vo.  17s.  net. 

ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY.  By  W.  BlEDERMANN,  Pro- 
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Vol.  II.  Demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 
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Just  Published,  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  528  pages,  price  7s.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day 

By  HENRY  OFFLEY  WAKEMAN,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  and  Tutor  of  Iveble  College,  Oxford. 


OPINIONS. 


“ Mr.  Wakeman’s  book  is  not  only  scholarly  and  thoughtful,  hut  is  also  written  so 
easily  and  clearly  that  it  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  large  class  of  general 
readers  who  are  interested  in  its  subject.  It  is  the  first  book  which  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  in  a clear  and  intelligible  form.” 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

ts  Will  at  once  and  satisfactorily  fill  up  a long-felt  void.” 

The  Rev.  Canon  Bright,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

“ Mr.  Wakeman’s  ‘ History  of  the  English  Church  ’ was  the  book  that  we  wanted. 
No  Churchman  of  average  education  has  now  any  excuse  for  ignorance  of  the 
history  of  his  Church,  nor  any  schoolmaster  or  mistress  for  omitting  to  teach  it  to 
their  boys  and  girls.”— The  Rev.  Canon  Gore,  Westminster. 

“ I fully  recognise  the  value  of  Mr.  Wakeman’s  Work,  and  the  1 elp  it  should  be 
to  students  for  Holy  Orders,  and  to  the  Parochial  Clergy  who  wis'i  to  instruct  their 
people  as  to  the  history  and  claims  of  our  Church.” — The  Bishop  cf  Lichfield. 

“ It  is  just  what  was  wanted I think  you  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all 

Churchmen  and  especially  those  who  are  engaged  in  education.” 

The  Rev.  H.  L.  Thompson,  Warden  of  Radley  Colle  ' , Abingdon. 


“ I am  quite  sure  the  book  will  be  found  most  useful  by  Theological  students. 
I shall  mention  it  wherever  I can.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Maclear,  Warden  of  St.  Augustine’s  College,  Canterbury. 

“ Will  have  much  pleasure  in  making  it  known.” 

The  Rev.  Canon  Worlledge,  Truro. 

“ I shall  be  happy  to  recommend  it  to  my  classes I cannot  speak  too  highly 

of  this  Work.”— The  Rev.  E.  Elmer  Harding,  Principal  of  St.  Aidan’s 
College,  Birkenhead. 

“ I have  recommended  it  as  a text-book  to  the  students  of  this  College.” — The 
Rev.  J.  S.  Teulon,  Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  Chichester. 

“It  does  not  often  fall  to  the  reviewer’s  lot  to  be  able  to  give  such  unreserved 
praise  as  can  be  given  to  this  most  charming  book.” — Guardiati. 

“ Mr.  Wakeman  lays  particular  stress  upon  the  most  critical  periods,  and  treats 
them  with  great  ability.” — Times. 

“ It  is  written  in  a broader  spirit  than  the  ordinary  manuals  of  Church  History, 
and  should  prove  attractive  as  well  as  instructive  to  students  of  its  subject.” 

Scotsman . 


Just  published.  A Cheap  Edition  in  One  Volume.  Small  fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

A PARADISE  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

Arranged  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A. 

Contents  : Love — Home  Affections  and  Friendship — Man — Patriotism — Art — Romance — Nature — Pastorals — Death — Religion — Notes — Index  of 
Writers — Index  of  First  Lines. 


“ Mr.  Beeching’s  anthology  of  English  poetry  has  one  great  and  unusual  merit : 
the  pieces  selected  are  selected  purely  and  simply  for  their  poetical  merit,  and  for 

no  other  reason  whatever Type  and  paper  are  extremely  pleasant,  and  this 

‘ Paradise  of  English  Poetry  ’ is  a very  garden  of  Armida— so  alluring  is  it  to  enter, 
so  choice  and  varied  in  entertainment,  so  tempting  to  linger  in,- so  hard  to  leave.” 

A thenaum. 

‘ ‘ A very  skilful  collection,  and  eminently  worthy  of  its  narhe. . . . ..Will  commend 
itself  to  all  true  lovers  of  English  poetry.” — Times. 

The  Original  Edition,  in 


“ That  those  who  walk  in  the  rose-scented  avenues  of  Mr.  Beeching's  garden  will 
say  that  the  planting  has  been  well  done,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a moment.  He  has 
not  only  a knowledge  of  English  literature  which  is  as  sympathetic  as  it  is  profound, 
but  he  has  the  critical  faculty,  without  which  a knowledge  of,  and  even  a love  for, 
literature  is  wasted.  He  does  more  than  know  what  is  good  in  literature, — that  is 
comparatively  easy.  He  knows  what  is  bad,  and  with  him  base  metal  is  never 
offered  us  for  gold.  There  are  not  many  men  who  can  stand  this  test,  but  Mr. 
Beeching  comes  through  it  triumphantly.” — Spectator. 
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Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
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Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 
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College,  Oxford. 
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NOTES. 

TT  is  certainly  better  to  be  born  lucky  than  wise.  For 
here  is  Mr.  John  Morley  talking  about  the  “great  task 
to  which  Lord  Salisbury  set  himself,”  and  assuring 
the  world  that  he  is  “ willing  to  forgive  Lord  Salisbury 
many  failures  ” if  in  the  long  run  the  Conservative 
leader  “ achieves  that  great  and  paramount  success” 
of  bringing  about  a standing  treaty  of  arbitration 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  And  the 
curious  part  of  it  is  that  history  will  probably  ratify 
this  eulogy.  Lord  Salisbury  has  settled  the  Venezuelan 
difficulty,  to  his  great  honour,  and  he  may  win  death- 
less reputation  by  putting  an  end  to  “ the  brute  arbi- 
trament of  war  ” between  the  two  kindred  peoples. 
Lord  Salisbury  among  the  great  English  statesmen 
and  Dick  Olney  sitting  at  ease  somewhere  between 
Washington  and  Monroe,  between  him  who  was  born 
great  and  him  who  had  greatness  thrust  upon  him 
by  the  aftertime— it  is  possible  at  least.  And  yet, 
when  the  first  despatches  exchanged  between  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Olney  were  published,  it  looked  to  a 
good  many  even  of  us  Conservatives  as  if  Lord  Salis- 
bury were  determined  to  quibble  and  split  hairs  and 
lose  his  great  opportunity.  The  truth  is,  public  opinion 
was  unanimous,  and  Lord  Salisbury  yielded  to  its 
pressure  ; wherefore  it  surely  seems  well  to  be  born  at 
the  right  moment. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  at  the  Guildhall  confirms  in 
the  most  important  particulars  Lord  Dufferin’s  Belfast 
speech  to  which  we  drew  attention  a week  ago,  and 
seems  to  give  assurance  that  a better  understanding 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  will  henceforth  be 
the  aim  of  both  Governments.  Lord  Dufferin  spoke  of 
the  belief,  evidently  cherished  by  Prince  Bismarck  and 
others,  that  there  is  a permanent  and  necessary  anta- 
gonism between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  as  founded 
upon  “obsolete  prejudices,”  and  Lord  Salisbury’s 
declaration  vvas  even  more  emphatic.  “ It  is,”  he  said, 
“a  superstition  of  an  antiquated  diplomacy  that  there 
is  any  necessary  antagonism  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain.”  This  pronouncement  seems  to  us  especially 
important  in  view  of  the  alliance  that  undoubtedly 
exists  between  Russia  and  France.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  last  week  we  noticed  the  fact  that  Lord 
Dufferin  used  this  word  “alliance”  in  this  connexion. 
Since  then  we  have  received  a letter  from  the  person 
whom  we  regard  as  the  best  English  authority  on  such 
matters,  and  he  assures  us  that  the  “alliance”  be- 
tween Russia  and  France  is  just  as  formal  as  the  one 
between  Germany  and  Austria,  and  “much  more  inti- 
mate.” We  make  it  a point  of  conscience  to  give  this  state- 


ment its  due  weight,  for  we  are  convinced  of  its  truth. 
It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  in  these  columns  we 
first  set  forth  our  reasons  for  believing  that  the  true 
interests  of  Great  Britain  would  be  better  served  by 
an  understanding  with  Russia  and  France  than  by  an 
understanding  with  Germany  and  Austria,  and  recent 
events  have  increased  the  cogency  of  our  arguments. 

The  best  speech  yet  made  in  the  Recess,  except  of 
course  Lord  Salisbury’s  Guildhall  speech,  was  deli- 
vered by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  on  Tuesday  last  at  Enfield. 
The  report  in  the  “ Daily  Chronicle  ” was  by  far  the 
most  complete,  and  we  are  sorry  to  notice  that  the 
“ Times,”  departing  from  its  old  rule  of  absolute  impar- 
tiality in  regard  to  news,  made  no  mention  of  this  most 
important  discourse.  When  Sir  Charles  Dilke  speaks 
in  the  House,  the  “ Times  ” reports  him,  and  thus 
chronicles  the  very  utterances  which  it  burkes  when 
they  are  first  delivered.  Futile  spite  of  this  sort  is 
surely  unworthy  even  of  Mr.  Buckle.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  first  of  all  proved  that  the  Cyprus  Convention  was 
no  longer  an  obligation  binding  upon  us.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s Government,  it  seems,  pointed  out  in  June  1880 
that  “the  Convention  was  entirely  conditional  on  re- 
forms being  carried  out  by  the  Turks,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  hopeless  to  expect  any  reforms,  and  that  conse- 
quently we  withdrew  the  Consuls  who  had  been  stationed 
in  Asia  Minor  to  superintend  the  reforms.”  In  the 
second  place,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  emphasised  the  danger 
of  isolated  action  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  by  inform- 
ing us  that  a Russian  general  had  recently  surveyed  the 
defences  of  the  Dardanelles — “a  pretty  broad  hint  that 
Russia,  or  rather  the  Dual  Alliance,  would  regard  a 
British  attack  as  a casus  belli.” 

In  spite  of  this  ominous  fact,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was 
not  an  advocate  of  inaction  ; on  the  contrary,  he  declared 
his  belief  that  Great  Britain,  by  cultivating  a good 
understanding  with  Russia  and  France,  might  bring 
sufficient  pressure  on  the  Porte  to  accomplish  the  uni- 
versal wish.  We  might  hand  over  Cyprus  to  Greece, 
“which  would  imply  that,  if  the  reforms  in  Armenia 
were  not  carried  out,  Tenedos,  Lemnos,  Mitylene, 
Scio,  Psara,  Patmos,  and  Rhodes  would  follow,” 
and  by  doing  this  we  should  be  strengthening 
the  6,000,000  Greek-speaking  people,  the  largest 
Christian  population  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  The 
only  difficulty  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  sees  in  the 
way  of  a perfect  agreement  with  Russia  and  France  is 
our  continued  occupation  of  Egypt  ; he  realizes  that 
this  occupation,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  a source 
of  military  weakness  to  Great  Britain,  and  he 
deprecated  speeches,  like  Mr.  George  Curzon’s  recent 
lucubration,  which  diminished  our  chances  of  coming 
to  an  amicable  understanding  with  France  and 
Russia.  A most  important  and  interesting  speech, 
which  deserved  a verbatim  report. 
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The  oratory  of  the  recess  is  now  in  full  blast,  but  it 
suffers  painfully  from  a lack  of  subjects  for  discourse.  Mr. 
Morley  tearfully  declares  that  he  will  never  never  desert 
Ireland,  but  by  all  the  other  party  leaders  Home  Rule 
has  been  practically  abandoned.  Last  year’s  Agri- 
cultural Rating  Bill  was  worked  for  all  it  was  worth 
by  Mr.  Billson  at  Bradford,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  influenced  a dozen  votes.  Education,  of  course,  is 
the  great  danger  ahead  for  the  Government,  but  both 
sides  are  still  afraid  of  it  ; the  Ministerial  speakers  are 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens  as  to  whether  State  Aid  or  Rate 
Aid  or  a mixture  of  both  is  to  be  the  panacea,  and  the 
Radicals  dare  not  denounce  the  Voluntary  Schools  for 
fear  of  alienating  still  further  the  Irish  Catholic  vote. 
The  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  meets 
at  Rochdale  on  Tuesday  next,  and  in  the  evening 
Mr.  Balfour  is  expected  to  make  a declaration  of  the 
Government’s  policy  on  this  important  point.  The 
bulk  of  the  country,  we  fancy,  does  not  care  very  much 
what  that  policy  is,  but  it  expects  that  some  policy 
shall  be  announced  and  firmly  carried  through.  A 
repetition  of  the  vacillation  and  blundering  of  last 
Session  would  be  unpardonable. 

The  East  Bradford  election  terminated  as  was  ex- 
pected in  a reduced  Conservative  poll,  and  an  ominously 
large  Labour  vote.  Mr.  Byron  Reed,  by  his  ten  years’ 
constant  attention  to  the  constituency,  had  probably 
polled  every  possible  supporter,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  a new  man,  with  no  rhetorical  skill  or  tact,  should 
lose  some  hundreds  of  voters  to  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  The 
only  people  who  can  get  no  crumb  of  comfort  from  the 
result  are  the  official  Liberals,  who  may  evidently  bid 
good-bye  to  all  hopes  of  the  united  Labour  vote  in 
Yorkshire.  The  virulence  and  bitterness  displayed  by 
the  Independent  Labour  speakers  towards  the  old 
Liberals  were  unparalleled,  and  although  the  official 
Trade-Unionists  at  head-quarters  allowed  themselves  as 
usual  to  be  made  a mere  branch  of  the  Radical  Caucus, 
close  on  two  thousand  of  the  local  workmen  broke 
away,  and  voted  for  Keir  Hardie.  It  is  just  that  two 
thousand  voters  here  and  there  in  working-class  con- 
stituencies who  will  turn  the  scale,  and  unless  they  can 
be  brought  back  to  the  fold,  many  other  boroughs  in 
the  North  will  follow  the  example  of  Bradford.  To 
show  his  discernment  of  the  moving  forces  of  the  situa- 
tion, Mr.  John  Morley,  on  the  very  day  of  the  Bradford 
poll,  was  explaining  to  a Scotch  audience  that  the 
Liberal  party  was  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the 
fact  that  in  its  ranks  there  was  neither  split  nor  schism 
.nor  a conflict  of  interests. 

The  reports  of  a wonderful  business  and  industrial 
revival  in  the  United  States,  bursting  forth  on  the  very 
morrow  of  the  elections,  are  quite  intelligible.  The 
knowledge  that  capital  is  of  all  cowards  the  most 
timorous  is  not  new  ; but  in  the  history  of  the  world 
there  has  never  been  such  another  spectacle  of  a vast 
commercial  community,  in  a time  of  profound  peace, 
permitting  itself  to  be  so  completely  paralysed  by  terror 
as  the  people  in  America  who  buy  and  sell  and  manu- 
facture were  from  August  to  3 November.  In  the 
natural  exuberance  of  the  reaction  now  there  is  a 
tendency  to  ignore  both  the  causes  of  the  great  fright 
and  the  salvage  that  will  inevitably  have  to  be  paid  to 
those  who  are  entitled  to  pose  as  rescuers.  Corre- 
spondents like  Mr.  Smalley,  who  represent  Mr.  McKinley 
as  tearfully  putting  partizanship  behind  him,  and  as 
burning  to  reveal  himself  as  the  President  of  a whole 
people,  do  but  confuse  the  judgment  of  their  readers. 
Mr.  McKinley  will  be  precisely  the  kind  of  President 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Sugar  Trust,  the 
National  Lead  Trust,  the  steel,  coal,  cordage,  leather, 
rubber  and  a hundred  other  “trusts”  want  him  to  be. 
They  elected  him,  and,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  they 
are  not  in  politics  for  their  health. 

As  to  the  Tariff,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  is  now  in  existence  and 
is  to  assemble  three  weeks  hence,  is  as  strongly 
Republican  as  its  successor  elected  the  other  day.  So 
far  as  this  lower  or  popular  branch  is  concerned,  there 
'S  no  reason  why  a new  High  Tariff  Bill,  or  for  that 
matter  the  old  McKinley  Bill,  should  not  be  passed 


before  February.  The  Senate  presents  more  difficulties, 
for  the  balance  of  power  there  is  held  by  a group  of 
Western  Senators  who  last  session  insisted  upon  having 
Free  Silver  conceded  to  them  in  return  for  their  votes 
for  any  increase  of  Tariffs.  As  Mr.  McKinley  was  then 
a Free  Silver  man  himself,  he  must  have  resented 
sharply  the  decision  of  his  party  to  reject  the  terms 
offered  by  these  Silver  Senators.  But  everything  is 
different  now.  Mr.  McKinley  has  been  elected  as  the 
champion  of  the  Gold  standard,  and  of  course  can  do 
nothing  whatever  for  Silver.  The  fractious  Senators 
who  swore  they  would  block  all  Tariff  legislation  until 
they  had  Free  Silver  must  see  the  folly  of  maintaining 
such  a position  any  longer.  It  is  not  a Western  habit 
to  cry  for  the  moon  through  two  successive  winters. 
Something  much  more  tangible  may  easily  suggest 
itself,  which  will  be  practicable  as  well.  President 
Cleveland’s  veto  remains,  and  that  fact,  no  doubt, 
renders  the  chances  of  Tariff  legislation  before  4 March 
next  hardly  worth  considering.  But  an  extra  Session 
of  the  new  Congress  could  begin  next  day,  if  President 
McKinley  chose  to  convene  it,  and  what  had  been 
matured  during  the  winter  in  the  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturing rings  could  be  passed  into  law  before  the  end 
of  the  month. 

People  used  to  speak  of  “silly  Suffolk,”  but  the 
opening  up  of  Surrey  to  a great  new  population  of 
villa-residents  has  produced  results  which  suggest  a re- 
arrangement of  epithets.  It  was  the  foolish  panic  of 
Surrey  magistrates  a year  and  more  ago  that  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  muzzling  orders,  which  have 
been  a nuisance  and  an  exasperation  ever  since.  Most 
other  parts  of  England  have  recovered  their  senses  on 
this  subject,  but  the  Surrey  County  Council,  although 
a majority  of  its  members  are  understood  to  favour 
rescinding  the  orders,  have  agreed  to  keep  the  muzzles 
on  indefinitely,  “in  deference  to  the  wish  of  the  Chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions.”  The  resolutions  of  this  egregious 
body  in  the  matter  of  motor  cars  are  even  more  ex- 
traordinary. Parliament  has  legalized  the  use  of  these 
vehicles,  subject  to  certain  conditions  of  general  appli- 
cation to  the  country  at  large  ; but  the  Surrey  County 
Council  does  not  agree  with  Parliament.  In  its  judg- 
ment the  speed  permitted  is  excessive,  and  the  cars  are 
too  wide  ; in  fact,  “ it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  cars 
should  be  run  in  accordance  with  the  existing  High- 
ways Acts  and  the  bye-laws  of  the  Council,”  and 
accordingly  permission  to  pass  through  Surrey  on  the 
trial-trip  to  Brighton  projected  for  to-day  has  been 
refused. 

The  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  represents  the  pro-German 
party  in  Russian  palace-politics,  just  as  the  Dowager 
Empress  Alexander,  true  to  her  Danish  sympathies  and 
memories,  is  the  most  notable  figure  in  the  opposing 
combination.  Until  very  recently  the  anti-German 
influences  about  the  Tsar  have  seemed  to  be  carrying 
all  before  them.  Now,  however,  Vladimir  is  on  a 
shooting  visit  to  the  German  Emperor,  and  Prince 
Hohenlohe  has  been  summoned  hastily  to  join  them, 
and  the  German  editors  assume  the  zephyrs  of  Russia’s 
favour  are  blowing  their  way  once  more.  The  “ Frank- 
furter Zeitung,”  which  is  practically  the  only  newspaper 
both  honest  and  capable  in  Germany,  gives  credence  to 
the  idea  that  Bismarck’s  famous  backdoor  agreement 
with  Russia,  which  lapsed  when  he  was  dismissed  in 
1890,  has  recently  been  revived,  and  is  now  once  more 
in  operation.  Simultaneously,  the  “ Petersburg  Viedo- 
mosti  ” urges  France  frankly  to  abandon  the  notion  of 
recovering  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  allow  Nicholas  II.  to 
arrange  for  her  instead  a cordial  understanding  with 
the  German  Emperor.  All  this  may  reflect  nothing 
more  substantial  than  the  eagerness  of  the  Germans  to 
appear  still  possessed  of  a power  over  peace  and  war 
which  has  really  passed  from  their  hands  ; but  there 
always  remains,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  that 
Kaiser  and  Tsar  may  understand  each  other  much  better 
than  the  outside  world  imagines. 

Earlier  in  the  year  we  expressed  a belief  that  the 
London  County  Council  had  begun  to  show  signs  of 
giving  up  its  factious  wrangling  and  getting  to  busi- 
ness ; but  since  the  vacation  the  old  party  spirit  has  ( 
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broken  out  more  violently  than  ever.  Water  and  the 
Tramways  are,  of  course,  the  fields  of  battle,  and  the 
two  sides  seem  quite  happy  in  preventing  each  other 
from  doing  anything.  A few  weeks  ago  it  was  believed 
that  a compromise  had  been  arrived  at,  involving  the 
control  and  purchase  of  the  Water  Companies’  under- 
takings, but  for  some  unseen  reason  this  fell  through, 
and  Moderates  and  Progressives  spent  Tuesday  last 
in  blocking  each  other’s  proposals.  The  Progressives 
by  their  majority  again  carried  the  old  scheme, 
which  the  Moderates  denounced  as  confiscation,  and 
which  Parliament  will  certainly  not  accept.  Both 
parties  unite  in  calling  on  the  Government  to  do  some- 
thing, and  accordingly  we  hope  that  Lord  James’s  Bill 
of  last  Session — modified  in  the  direction  of  the 
compromise  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Stuart  and  Lord 
Onslow,  but  rejected  by  their  followers —will  be  intro- 
duced early  in  the  Session  and  pushed  forward  to  a 
decision.  We  shall,  it  is  said,  have  a hard  winter,  like 
that  of  two  years  ago,  in  which  case  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  London  Conservative  members  to  have 
a definite  policy. 

The  heir  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  appears  to  possess 
something  of  the  spirit  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  who, 
had  he  lived,  might  have  struck  a more  decisive  blow 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  father’s  throne  than  either 
the  Due  d’Aumale,  the  Due  de  Nemours,  or  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  was  prepared  to  do.  The  Due 
d’Orleans  seems  to  be  fond  of  adventures  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  and  he  may  one  day — we  say 
“may”  and  not  will — emulate  the  exploits  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  himself  ridicu- 
lous once  or  twice  to  succeed  the  third  time.  He  will, 
moreover,  have  the  counsel  of  his  grand-aunt,  who  is 
also  his  grandmother-in-law,  and  who  is  considered  one 
of  the  cleverest  women  in  Europe,  on  whom,  in  fact, 
the  mantle  of  that  wonderful  Madame  Adelaide  seems 
to  have  fallen.  Princess  Clementine  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
nee  d’Orleans,  has  already  made  one  king,  or  what  is 
tantamount  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  her  son,  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  ; she  may  take  it  into  her  head 
to  try  once  more.  The  great  question  is  whether  her 
very  rich  brother,  the  Due  d’Aumale,  will  be  willing  to 
stand  the  “preliminary  expenses  ” ; and  on  this  head  we 
have  our  private  opinion. 

The  recent  case  of  “ Kleptomania”  which  resulted  in 
the  conviction  of  Mrs.  Castle  and  her  subsequent  release 
on  the  grounds  of  ill-health  has  justly  aroused  the 
indignation  of  those  who  contend  that  classes  and 
masses  are  not  ruled  by  the  same  laws.  On  the  day 
following  Mrs.  Castle’s  release,  a poor  woman  named 
Mrs.  Law  was  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment 
for  the  theft  of  a shawl  valued  at  two  shillings.  She  is 
about  to  give  birth  to  a child,  and  in  a very  weak  con- 
dition. Pregnancy,  according  to  physiologists,  is  con- 
stantly the  determining  cause  of  morbid  mental  dis- 
orders, and  is  frequently  the  true  cause  of  kleptomania. 
Why  then  should  Mrs.  Law’  not  meet  with  the  same 
indulgence  as  was  extended  to  the  wife  of  a millionaire, 
whose  thefts  were  excused  on  the  plea  of  some  nervous 
ailment,  the  nature  of  which  did  not  transpire?  If 
pregnancy  and  poverty  are  not  to  be  considered  as  pleas 
for  mercy,  is  it  right  that  wealth,  position,  and  powerful 
medical  testimony  should  be  allowed  to  stay  the  hand 
of  punishment  ? 

Some  time  ago,  when  speaking  of  the  German 
Menace,  we  instanced  the  rising  dividends  which  were 
being  paid  by  manufacturing  companies  in  one  German 
town — Bremen,  to  wit.  Bremen  is  not  alone  in  her 
glory.  Since  we  adduced  her  as  an  example  of 
Germany’s  industrial  progress,  our  readers  and  corre- 
spondents have  been  paying  special  attention  to  one 
out  of  the  numerous  industries  in  respect  of  which 
England  is  bowing  the  knee  before  her  rival.  We  refer 
to  sugar.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  turn  to  the 
recently  issued  Report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Stettin 
on  last  year’s  trade  in  his  district.  There-  we  learn  that 
the  Pomeranian  Provincial  Sugar  Refinery  paid  its 
shareholders  a dividend  at  the  comforting  rate  of  10  per 
cent.  ; while  the  Pommersche  Zucker  Fabrik  Anklam 
went  two  better,  giving  a dividend  of  12  per  cent.  The 
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fact  that  this  institution  works  its  product  by  the  aid  of 
English  coal  is  but  poor  comfort  to  England,  whose 
position  in  the  matter  is  best  represented  by  the  case  of 
the  boy  who  had  broken  a window  and  found  sixpence. 
A point  of  interest  in  connexion  with  these  dividends 
is  that  they  were  earned  under  the  small  bounty  which 
the  German  Government  gave  in  1895.  The  German 
fabricants  and  refiners  said  they  were  being  ruined  under 
it,  so  the  Reichstag  took  pity  on  their  sad  estate,  and 
doubled  the  bounties.  The  proposal  of  the  sugar 
gentlemen  in  the  Reichstag  was  that  the  old  bounties 
should  be  rather  more  than  trebled.  All  which  shows 
there  is  nothing  like  leather,  for  a conscience. 

The  “Daily  Chronicle”  is  doing  a very  bad  service 
to  the  London  cabmen  in  encouraging  them  to  keep  up 
a hopeless  dispute  with  the  railway  companies.  Every 
day  the  so-called  strike  is  kept  up  simply  adds  to  the 
number  of  railway  omnibuses  and  other  vehicles  sent 
out ; and,  if  these  are  allowed  to  establish  themselves, 
the  best  part  of  the  cabman’s  traffic  will  be  permanently 
alienated.  For  a while  the  hearts  of  the  strikers  were 
kept  up  by  tales  of  a wonderful  “point  of  law”  on 
which  they  were  to  ride  to  victory ; but,  w’hen  the 
point  came  to  be  raised  in  Court  on  Wednesday,  it 
was  seen  to  be  one  which  could  not  impose  on  a 
solicitor’s  junior  office-boy.  That  a station  yard  is  a 
“place”  into  which  a cab  maybe  required  to  drive, 
just  as  the  Temple  is  a “ place,”  or  a man’s  private 
carriage-drive  is  a “ place,”  while  none  of  them  is  a 
“ public  street,  road,  or  place  ” in  the  sense  of  a 
thoroughfare  in  which  cabs  may  ply  for  hire,  is  an 
obvious  distinction  which  hardly  required  judicial  ex- 
position. The  net  result  of  the  dispute,  so  far  as  the 
railway  companies  are  concerned,  is  that  their  attention 
has  been  directed  to  a source  of  revenue  which  they 
have  hitherto  neglected,  and  every  penny  which  they 
add  to  their  income  will  be  diverted  from  the  pockets 
of  the  unhappy  cabman. 

Most  readers  of  the  paper  on  English  and  Dutch 
Dairy  Farming  in  this  month’s  “Nineteenth  Century  ” 
will  probably  smile  and  be  astonished  at  the  statement 
that  in  Holland  “ it  is  not  an  uncommon  event  to  see  a 
farmer  slip  his  wooden  sabots  off  before  going  into  his 
own  cow  byre,  in  order  that  the  floor,  the  bricks  of 
which  are  polished  like  a mirror,  should  not  be  soiled.” 
The  general  comment  will  doubtless  be  that  such 
scrupulosity  is  an  idiosyncratic  excess  of  virtue  ; and 
the  writers  of  the  article  themselves  apologetically 
suggest  that  “ this  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a 
hypersensitiveness  in  favour  of  cleanliness.”  As 
a fact,  it  is  a necessary  hygienic  precaution.  Cow’s 
milk  abounds  in  bacteria.  Freudenreich  has  demon- 
strated the  average  number  per  cubic  inch  in  fresh  milk 
to  be  from  160,000  to  320,000  : and  an  alarming  propor- 
tion are  pathogenic,  the  most  frequent  being  the 
tubercle  bacilli,  the  parents  of  phthisis.  Now  the 
density  of  this  charming  population  can  be  very  sensibly 
diminished  by  the  observance  of  rigid  cleanliness  in  the 
milking  and  housing  of  the  cow ; and  one  of  the 
excellent  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  H.  Johnstone 
Campbell,  at  the  British  Association  last  July,  was  that 
cow  byres  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  the  floors, 
walls,  &c.,  being  of  an  easily  washed  material,  and 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  rapid  and 
efficient  removal  of  excreta. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  worked  for  over  thirty 
years,  with  the  diligence  and  devotion  to  routine  of  a 
managing  bank-clerk,  at  the  task  of  making  Belgium 
what  is  called  a paying  concern.  With  respect  to 
Antwerp  and  the  seaport  business  generally  his  labours 
have  been  crowned  with  a notable  success.  In  the 
great  mining  and  industrial  belt  of  which  Liege  is  the 
centre,  values  of  plant  and  output  have  been  quadrupled 
in  his  time,  and  though  there  is  much  discontent  at  the 
inequalities  of  the  rewards-distribution,  his  personal 
influence  has  on  the  whole  kept  the  district  in  a toler- 
ably peaceful  state.  Compared  with  its  neighbours, 
Belgium  has  done  very  well.  If  it  is  not  as  rich  as 
Holland,  on  the  other  hand  comfortable  living  is  twice 
as  cheap,  and  by  contrast  with  French  Flanders  Belgium 
is  contented  and  prosperous. 
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But  in  an  evil  moment  a dozen  years  ago  King  Leo- 
pold conceived  the  idea  of  a huge  African  investment. 
His  relation  to  and  interest  in  the  Congo  Free  State 
were  nominally  personal  at  the  outset;  but  when  he  had 
reached  the  limit  of  his  own  purse  in  Congo  expenses, 
no  one  was  surprised  to  learn  that  in  his  will  Belgium 
was  his  heir,  and  that  meanwhile  the  Belgians  were 
expected  to  bear  a share  of  the  cost.  Later  on  came 
the  open  proposition  that  Belgium  should  take  over  t e 
Free  State  altogether,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  declined 
without  excessive  thanks  has  no  more  rid  the  country 
than  the  King  of  the  burden.  The  question  of  the  Congo 
has  eaten  its  way  into  every  department  of  the  Belgian 
administration  ; it  fills  Belgian  politics,  and  upsets  one 
Ministry  after  another  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  No 
purely  domestic  problem  gets  settled  without  reference 
to  this  African  encumbrance.  There  has  been  for  years, 
for  example,  a favourite  royal  project  of  reforming  the 
Army  system  so  that  rich  youths  shall  no  longer  be  able 
to  escape  the  conscription  by  hiring  a substitute.  Alter 
varied  experiences  this  measure  is  finally  thrown  out  by 
a clerical  majority,  and  because  the  King  seems  disposed 
to  submit  to  this  defeat,  the  “ Ind^pendance  Beige 
coolly  suggests  that  he  has  been  “squared”  by  some 
promise  of  assistance  in  his  Congo  difficulties. 

An  interpellation  in  the  Reichstag  is  hardly  the  best 
way  of  settling  the  controversy  that  was  raised  by  Prince 
Bismarck’s  revelations  regarding  the  secret  treaty  with 
Russia,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe  will  possibly  retuse  to 
reply  to  it.  But  it  will  not  be  easy  to  entirely  disregard 
the  questions  of  which  the  Centre  party  has  given  notice 
for  Monday  next.  The  Centre  is  the  dominant,  party  in 
the  Reichstag,  and  it  naturally  leans  to  Austria  and  is 
filled  with  distrust  of  Russia.  If  Prince  Bismarck  and 
Dr.  Windthorst  could  be  restored  to  the  Reichstag, 
there  would  be  a scene  worth  travelling  all  the  way  to 
Berlin  to  see  ; but  Germany  has  fallen  on  the  day  of 
small  men,  and  anything  said  in  the  Reichstag  is  only 
likely  to  provoke  further  acrimonious  and  damaging 
disclosures  in  the  “ Hamburger  Nachrichten.” 

At  the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet  Lord  Esher  definitely 
announced  that  it  was  his  last  appearance  in  the  City  as 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  so  the  long-expected  promotion  ot 
Sir  Richard  Webster  and  a general  shifting  of  legal 
officers  may  be  looked  for  after  Christmas.  There  are 
at  least  half  a dozen  judges  who  ought  to  resign,  and 
there  are  two  or  three  who  in  common  decency  cannot 
remain  after  Lord  Esher  goes  ; for,  although  the  oldest 
man  on  the  Bench  so  far  as  the  tale  of  years  goes, 
“ Rolls”  was  by  no  means  the  oldest,  in  mental  or 
physical  weakness.  Lord  Salisbury  has  in  his  time  had 
quite  an  abnormal  amount  of  promotion  to  dispense 
on  the  Episcopal  bench  ; but  at  the  Law  Courts  there 
has  been  a persistent  block.  One  matter  that  will  be 
made  painfully  clear  by  the  coming  promotion  of  the 
leaders,  however,  is  the  dearth  of  rising  talent. 


The  most  interesting  item  of  South  African  news  this 
week  has  been  the  reported  decision  of  the  Transvaal 
Government  to  claim  one  million  sterling  as  an  in- 
demnity for  the  Jameson  raid.  In  some  quarters  the 
report  is  disbelieved  ; but  it  is  possible  that  the  pro- 
posed new  issue  of  Chartered  Stoc*  has  suggested  to 
the  astute  mind  of  Mr.  Lleyds  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  divert  the  money  into  the  Boer  Treasury. 
Seeing  that  the  Boers’  expenditure  in  connexion  with 
the  raid  was  estimated  by  Commandant  Joubert  at  less 
than  -£90,000,  one  might  have  thought  that  the 
/'2:;o,ooo  extracted  from  the  Reform  Union  leaders  in 
the  shape  of  fines  would  have  satisfied  the  reasonable 
expectations  ot  the  Transvaal  Government.  Six  months 
a o-o  President  Kruger  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the 
question  of  compensation  was  unimportant,  and  we 
hope  that  he  will  remain  in  this  mind.  If  claims  are  to 
be  made  at  all,  what  of  our  claim  against  the  Boers 
for  that  period  of  their  history— now  so  conveniently 
overlooked  by  their  supporters— when  we  rescued  them 
from  uttei  bankruptcy,  and  provided  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  the  administration  of  the  country  ? When  Mr. 
Gladstone  concluded  his  Convention  with  the  Boers, 
was  there  not  a promise  on  their  part  to  refund  the 
minev  so  expended?  If  a balance  be  struck,  the  in- 
debtedness will  not  be  found  on  the  British  side. 


THE  NEW  DIPLOMACY. 

THE  habit  of  self-depreciation  has  grown  so  invete- 
rate with  Lord  Salisbury  that  his  hearers  at  the 
Guildhall  on  Monday  night  need  not  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  light  tone  of  his  speech  ; but  the  foreign 
critics  are  evidently  a little  puzzled  at  the  sight  of  a 
Foreign  Minister  apologizing  for  the  “ bathos  ’ of 
having  to  pass  from  such  an  important  subject  as  the 
American  Elections  to  the  settlement  of  a difficulty 
which,  less  than  a year  ago,  threatened  to  involve  his 
country  in  a war  of  incalculable  possibilities.  Of  course 
it  is  only  a rhetorical  trick  into  which  some  of  our  public 
men  have  fallen  by  way  of  protest  against  the  inflated 
pomposity  of  the  Gladstonian  era,  when  it  was  regarded 
as  the  correct  thing  to  refer  to  the  most  ordinary  party 
manoeuvre  as  a solemn  task  undertaken  under,  direct 
Divine  inspiration  and  guidance  ; but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  trick  is  in  danger  of  being  carried  a 
little  too  far.  The  Venezuelan  ar.d  the  Armenian 
difficulties  each  brought  the  Empire,  into  a situation 
of  grave  danger,  a situation  in  which  a rash  step 
might  have  precipitated  a crisis  ; and  if  these  questions, 
now  happily  in  a fair  way  to  permanent  settlement, 
are  referred  to  in  the  usual  tone  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  lesson  of  the  crisis  will  be  missed,,  and  the 
country  will  be  liable  on  the  next  occasion  to  go 
off  once  more  on  a false  scent.  “ The  tradition 
of  Columbus’s  egg”  is  all  very  well  for  an  after- 
dinner  audience,  but  it  does  not  contain  the  whole 
philosophy  of  modern  diplomacy.  ‘ Our  course  is 
the  old  one!  full  steam  ahead!  shouted  the  German 
Emperor  when  he  dropped  the  pilot  and  took  command 
of  the  ship  on  his  own  account.  The  result  has  not 
been  a brilliant  success  for  the  young  Emperor  I and  1 
will  be  well  for  us,  now  that  we  have  avowedly  adopted 
a new  diplomatic  course,  to  make  sure  of  our  bearings 
and  of  the  direction  in  which  we  want  to  move. 

There  were  two  important  developments  ot  the 
“ Columbus’s  egg  ” policy  in  Lord  Salisbury  s speech, 
and  they  are  welcome  to  us.  The  system  of  stubborn 
resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  development  of  Russia  has  been  abandoned.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  Lord  Salisbury  knows  of  no  per- 
manent or  necessary  antagonism  ” towards  a Power 
which,  he  has  “ good  grounds  for  believing,  Purfues 
the  same  object  and  entertains  the  same  view  about 
the  future  of  Turkey  as  does  England.  As  for 
America,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  take  part  m 
an  arbitration  for  fixing  the  boundaries  of  a South 
American  Republic  is  admitted  byuth^nderst^'"?aeS 
regards  Venezuela.  This  is  not  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which,  as  international  jurists  on  both  Sl£e*  0 ^ 

Atlantic  had  no  difficulty  in  proving,  set  forth  m its 
original  form  no  such  claim,  but  a revised  and 
extended  Doctrine,  first  put  in  diplomatic  shape  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Blaine,  by  which  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment virtually  claims  the  right  of.  supervision  of  the 
whole  foreign  relations  of  the  American  Republics.  A 
present,  of  course,  it  simply  am, ounts  to  a policy  of 
preventing  “ forcible  injustice  on  the  part  of  a")  Euro 
pean  Power,  but  ultimately  it  must  develop,  as  Mr 
Blaine  in  private  conversation  did  not  deny,  into  a 
virtual  protectorate  as  regards  foreign  relations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  United  States  have  tacitly  abandoned 
the  preposterous  assumption  of  Mr.  Olney  s note  an 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  Message,  that  when  any  dispute  arises 
the  Washington  Government  has  the  right  to  mqu 
on  its  own  account,  issue  its  decision,  and  enforce  that 
decision  by  war.  The  Venezuelan  Commission  in  th 
form  in  which  it  was  announced  by  President  Clev^a"d 
SZt  on  the  shelf,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  it 
InPits  place  a joint  board  of  arbitration  is  to  be 
appointed,  half  by  England  and  half  by  tbe 
States,  with  an  umpire  to  decide  in  case  o ff 
ment.  The  honours  of  the  game  are  not  badly  divideffi 
America  wins  in  the  recognition  of  the  ng lit  ot ^ the 
Washington  Government  to  intervene  as  an  iatere^ 
party  in  a dispute  between  a European  Power  and  a South 
Aunerican  Republic:  England  wins  in  the  dropping  of 
the  Venezuela  Commission,  which  claimed  the  right 
nTt  simply  to  intervene,  but  to  decide.  As  a further  sa  ve 
to  English  susceptibilities,  the  delimitation  of  the  settled 
districts  ” is  to  be  carried  out  on  thqpnnciple  of  prescrip 
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tion — settlements  established  for  a period  of  sixty  years 
are  to  be  excluded  from  the  arbitration  and  to  be  indis- 
putably assigned  to  England.  It  sounds  well,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  claimed  that  it  had  “brought  the  con- 
troversy to  an  end.”  If  so,  it  only  shows  how  very 
slight  was  the  basis  of  dispute,  for  it  is  very  certain  that 
none  of  the  English  “up  river”  settlements  had  even 
been  heard  of  sixty  years  ago.  Finally,  we  have  in 
the  background  the  prospect  held  out  of  a treaty 
providing  for  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  judicial 
arbitration  from  the  Venezuela  dispute  to  all  territorial 
or  other  differences  between  the  United  States  and 
England.  We  are  no  fanatics  for  arbitration.  There 
are  points  for  which  nations  will  fight  and  ought  to  fight, 
but  no  such  points  need  ever  arise  between  London  and 
Washington,  any  more  than  between  Canada  and 
Australia,  or  between  two  business  firms  in  the  City. 
Courts  and  judges  are  the  proper  tribunals  for  any 
possible  disputes  in  such  a case,  and  Lord  Salisbury  will 
have  done  a good  day’s  work  if  he  provides  for  such 
a permanent  tribunal. 

In  the  East  things  are  shaping  hopefully  towards  a 
friendly  understanding  with  Russia.  The  people  who 
talked  about  our  “ landing  a few  troops  ” at  Constan- 
tinople or  of  operating  with  our  fleet  on  Lake  Van 
seem  at  last  to  have  realized  what  fools  they  were 
making  of  themselves  ; and  the  policy  of  making  more 
tolerable  the  lot  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 
Mahommedan  as  well  as  Christian,  is  the  only  one  in 
the  field.  That  England  has  neither  the  right  nor  the 
duty  to  take  isolated  action  against  Turkey  has  been 
abundantly  proved  from  the  mouths  of  such  different 
men  as  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Dufferin,  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery. The  main  point  on  which  Lord  Salisbury  de- 
serves to  be  congratulated  is  that  aimless  obstruction 
in  the  East  or  in  the  West  has  ceased  to  be  the 
guiding  motive  of  English  diplomacy. 

ENGLISH  COMMERCE  AND  AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 

THE  financial  aspect  of  the  McKinley  victory  has,  as 
is  natural,  chiefly  engrossed  attention  in  this 
country ; yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  only  aspect,  and 
we  doubt  if  it  is  the  most  important  to  ourselves.  There 
is  the  Tariff  question  to  be  considered  ; and  it  is  a little 
strange  that  this  should  not  have  attracted  a larger 
share  of  public  interest.  True,  the  monetary  question 
stood  foremost  in  the  rival  programmes  ; but  it  was 
quite  understood  that  Mr.  McKinley  was  a stalwart 
champion  of  the  old  thoroughgoing  Protectionism  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  an  apostle 
of  Freer  Importation,  after  the  manner  of  Democrats. 
Now  the  difference  between  McKinley  High  Protection 
and  Bryan  Low  Tariff  is  a very  big  difference,  and  means 
very  much  to  the  English  manufacturer.  Any  one  who 
has  studied  the  oscillations  in  our  American  trade  knows 
that  American  tariff  alterations  mean  corresponding 
alterations,  often  of  momentous  extent,  in  our  export. 
The  United  States  have  of  late  been  under  a milder 
fiscal  regime , and  the  recent  expansion  in  many 
branches  of  our  export  trade  has  been  attributable 
not  a little  thereto.  Under  the  new  Republican  Govern- 
ment this  policy  of  more  open  ports  will  come  to  an  end, 
and  High  Protection  will  in  all  probability  settle  down 
once  more  with  its  old  rigour  : and  that  will  mean  a 
shrinkage  in  England’s  trade.  The  cabling  from  New 
York  for  five  million  dollars’  worth  of  European  goods 
immediately  after  Mr.  McKinley’s  victory  was  known 
may  perhaps  be  slightly  discounted  as  the  impetuous 
work  of  volatile  Yankees  intoxicated  with  electoral  ex- 
citement, seeing  that  the  new  President  does  not 
assume  office  till  March  and  his  Tariff  Bill  cannot 
become  an  Act  for  months  afterwards.  But  the  fact 
is  full  of  significance  all  the  same.  These  mer- 
chants knew  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  McKinley 
victory  ; they  were  alive  to  the  rush  on  European 
markets  which  would  quickly  ensue  ; and  they  meant  to 
be  first  in  the  field.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  trade 
revival,  the  workshops  of  Europe  are  so  full  of  orders 
that  in  some  trades  (particularly  iron  and  steel)  there 
are  already  enough  contracts  in  hand  to  keep  the  works 
busy  well  into  the  spring.  We  may  therefore  expect 
that  the  rush  of  orders  from  America  for  English  goods, 
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for  which  the  last  few  days  have  been  notable,  will  be 
continued  some  little  while  longer  ; that  manufacturers 
will  once  again  be  able  to  think  of  profits  ; that  the 
unemployed  lists  of  Trade-Unions  will  be  pleasantly 
shortened. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  it  does  not  take  us  far  ; not 
farther,  let  us  say,  than  the  middle  of  next  year.  And 
then?  By  that  time  we  shall  probably  find,  for  one 
thing,  that  stimulation  has  induced  over-production 
(signs  of  which  are  already  becoming  apparent,  apart 
from  the  American  boom)  ; at  any  rate,  the  winter’s 
orders  will  have  been  worked  off.  We  shall  also  have 
cause  to  remember  that  these  special  orders  were  for 
stock,  not  immediate  consumption,  and  full  stocks  and 
continued  demand  do  not  run  together  for  long.  Then, 
on  the  top  of  these  depressing  influences  we  shall 
doubtless  have  a revision  of  the  United  States  tariff,  of 
such  a character  that  our  exports  will  be  seriously 
checked  ; while  those  which  maintain  their  bulk  will 
lose  in  profitableness  : for,  where  there  are  native  indus- 
tries to  compete  with,  it  is  on  the  foreign  seller  that  the 
impost  principally  descends.  Also,  and  again  notably 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  there  has  been  of  late  a big 
expansion  in  American  manufacture : this  expansion 
will  continue,  under  the  certainty  that  a reduced  tariff 
in  competing  foreign  manufactures  is  not  to  be  feared, 
and  the  virtual  certainty  that  those  foreign  manu- 
factures will  be  further  penalised  ; and  this  expansion  of 
the  home  manufacture  must  inevitably  mean  contraction 
of  our  output  for  the  American  market.  It  is  not  a 
cheerful  prospect,  and  should  go  far  to  mitigate  the  un- 
restrained joy  which  has  been  expressed  in  this  country 
at  the  American  Democrats’  failure  to  monetize  silver. 
And  the  almost  equally  unrestrained,  and  much  more 
baseless,  joy  over  our  trade  prospects  consequent  on 
the  present  inflated  demand  for  our  manufactures  must 
surely  appear,  in  the  light  of  sober  reflection  about 
the  future,  to  be  in  the  last  degree  short-sighted  and 
foolish.  Instead  of  casting  about  for  superlative  terms 
wherein  to  express  our  self-congratulation,  we  should 
be  more  sanely  employed  in  examining  the  situation  for 
a chance  of  release  from  the  serious  inconveniences 
with  which  it  threatens  us.  The  only  ground  of  hope 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  Mr.  McKinley  adopting  the 
Democratic  tariff  now  in  force,  and  stultifying  himself 
by  going  back  on  those  High  Protectionist  principles 
with  which  his  name  is  more  intimately  associated 
than  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  United  States. 
Some  politicians  on  this  side  regard  such  a contingency 
as  probable.  Their  argument  is  that  the  fight  was  won 
on  the  Gold  Standard  plank,  that  this  question  attracted 
to  the  Republican  banner  a number  of  Low  Tariff  men, 
whose  views  the  new  President  will  gratefully  respect, 
and  that  at  worst  there  is  hope  in  the  Senate,  should 
an  attempt  be  made  to  reimpose  the  old  high  duties. 
It  will  (to  adopt  a Yankee’s  advice)  be  time  to  prophesy 
on  these  chances  when  we  know  something.  For  the 
present  we  will  point  out  to  our  readers  that  well-in- 
formed advices  from  New  York  hold  out  no  hope  of 
a continuance  of  the  existing  tariff,  but  confidently 
predict  a revision  and  a rise. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  American  Election 
would  produce  a crop  of  journalistic  curiosities  ; but 
there  has  surely  been  no  utterance  more  cryptic  and 
amusing  than  that  with  which  a “Daily  Chronicle” 
leader  concluded  its  summing-up  of  the  result.  Thus  runs 
the  marvellous  sentence  Nothing  which  could  happen 
would  ultimately  present  so  many  grave  problems  for 
the  commercial  future  of  our  own  country  as  an  America 
thrown  open  to  Free-trade.”  This  is  surely  a record 
achievement.  The  hope  and  belief  of  Cobden’s  dis- 
ciples is  that  the  whole  world  must,  sooner  or  later,  follow 
England’s  example  ; and  though  half  a century  of  wait- 
ing is  doubtless  a severe  test  to  the  faith,  we  scarcely 
expected  that  so  unfaltering  a champion  of  Free  Im- 
ports as  the  “Chronicle”  would  callously  abandon  the 
cherished  dogma  just  because,  like  the  rest  of  us,  it 
has  become  excited  by  watching  an  electoral  combat. 
We  had  thought,  too,  that  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
for  this  country’s  commerce  lay  in  the  hostility  to  our 
exports  which  has  characterized  the  fiscal  system  of  the 
United  States.  Certainly  we  should  have  deemed  the 
removal  of  that  hostility  to  be  in  itself  the  solution  of 
the  grave  problem  : Why  on  earth  should  we  feel  alarm 
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at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  export  freely  to  a big 
and  growing  market?  Lastly  (to  return  to  our  Cobden), 
Free-trade — so  runs  the  creed — is,  like  the  lovers’  part- 
ing in  the  ballad,  “best  for  you  and  best  for  me”:  a 
blessing  to  all  who  partake  in  it.  And  of  a truth,  if 
Free-trade  be  of  any  use  at  all,  it  can  only  be  beneficial 
to  one  country — England,  as  it  happens — when  other 
countries  adopt  it  likewise,  and  make  the  freedom 
reciprocal.  Our  Cobdenite  friends  are  getting  mixed. 

THE  SNOBBERY  OF  IT. 

II. 

ANOTHER  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  has  come  and  gone, 
and  it  brings  me  the  regret  of  having  given 
Alderman  and  Sheriff  Ritchie  “ the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,”  for  looming  big  on  his  carriage  panels  was  the 
“ unicorn’s  head  issuant  from  a ducal  coronet,”  to 
which  I was  aware  his  brother  laid  a claim.  On  the 
footmen’s  cocked  hats  it  could  have  easily  been  distin- 
guished many  yards  away  ; it  takes  a City  Alderman  to 
make  use  of  so  monstrous  a thing.  One  only  wonders 
that  the  chariot  was  not  draped  and  be-ribboned  with  the 
tartan  of  the  clan.  Had  I the  opportunity  of  carefully 
examining  the  banners  one  by  one,  and  year  by  year, 
my  list  would  double  and  treble  its  length.  But  they 
pass  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
escutcheons  so  gaudily  depicted  upon  them.  Mr. 
William  Martin  Bickerstaff’s  banner  caught  my  eye,  and 
the  “sable  a cross  crosslet  argent”  and  the  ramping 
unicorn  and  sun  in  splendour  cannot  possibly  apper- 
tain to  him  of  right.  A banner  was  advertised  to 
appear  in  the  procession  showing  the  “arms  of  Mr.  J. 
Griffin.”  I failed  to  notice  it  actually  carried,  though 
doubtless  it  is  the  same  one  I made  a note  of  two  or 
three  years  ago.  The  arms  were  those  of  the  Lords 
Braybrooke  when  they  bore  the  name  of  Griffin.  I 
have  tried,  and  failed,  to  find  Mr.  J.  Griffin,  Past  Master 
of  the  Shipwrights’  Company,  included  in  Lord  Bray- 
brooke’s  pedigree.  To  present  a banner  of  one’s 
personal  arms  which  is  flaunted  along  the  highway  for  all 
the  world  to  gaze  and  wonder  at  is  such  a superfluous 
piece  of  egotism  that  criticism  is  irresistibly  invited. 
And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  arms  which  have 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Spectacle  Makers’ 
Company  are  a matter  of  pure  invention  and  private 
adventure.  From  another  quarter  I have  obtained 
information  which  enables  me  to  place  Mr.  E.  Dennie 
Ellis  in  the  list  of  civic  delinquents. 

But  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  the  examples  of  armorial 
display  which  I have  gleaned  from  the  Corporation  is 
that  of  Mr.  Walter  Radclyffe  Horncastle,  the  advertising 
agent.  Twelve  months  ago  I saw  his  notepaper.  He 
was  then  making  use  of  the  complete  armorial  achieve- 
ment intact  of  Sir  Joseph  Radcliffe,  Bart.,  including  Sir 
Joseph’s  mark  of  cadency  and  his  badge  as  a Baronet. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  Sir  Joseph  Radcliffe  bears  the 
name  and  arms  of  Radcliffe  in  lieu  of  Pickford  only  by 
virtue  of  a Royal  Licence  dated  in  1795,  does  Mr. 
Walter  Radclyffe  Horncastle  claim  relationship  ? If 
so,  half  a hundred  pedigrees  are.  at  hand  to  refute  him. 
Many  things  happen  in  a twelvemonth,  and  amongst 
others  Mr.  Horncastle  now  uses  different  stationery. 
As  far  as  the  quality  of  his  notepaper  goes  the  change 
is  not  for  the  better;  possibly  this  is  a “set  off”  to 
the  largely  increased  size  of  the  escutcheon.  What 
more  he  will  have  assumed  by  this  time  twelve  months 
I am  waiting  to  see,  but  this  enlarged  escutcheon  now 
is  party  per  pale  azure  and  argent.  The  shield  is  charged 
with  a garter  bearing  the  motto  “ Virtus  propter  se,” 
the  field  within  the  garter  being  gules,  and  (also  within 
the  garter)  upon  a wreath  is  placed  a crest,  a wolf’s  head 
erased.  Above  the  garter  is  an  inescutcheon  charged 
with  the  hand  of  Ulster,  which  is  as  I indicate  above  the 
badge  of  a Baronet.  Only  those  persons  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  Armory  will  fully  appreciate  the  gorgeous 
imbecility  of  this  display.  I simply  ask  how  on  earth 
Mr.  Horncastle  can  have  deluded  himself  into  the 
belief  that  he  is  a Baronet  or  a Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Who  could  have  concocted  this  grotesque  design  ? 
Above  the  escutcheon  is  a coronet,  which,  by  the  way, 

I believe  is  not  the  coronet  even  of  a Portuguese 
viscount.  When  will  it  be  properly  understood  that 
arms  are  a matter  of  strict  inheritance  or  definite  grant, 


and  that  Patents  of  Gentility,  acts  of  grace  and  favour 
from  the  Crown,  are  not  given  away  gratis  in  a sta- 
tioner’s or  banner-painter’s  shop  ? Why  cannot  these 
civic  dignitaries  accept  their  true  positions  of  “ glorified” 
tradesmen,  and  leave  the  emblems  of  gentlemen  alone 
unless  they  have  a legal  title  for  their  use  ? 

I hope  as  opportunity  offers  to  return  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  City  Commission  of  Lieutenancy,  but  let  us 
leave  them  for  a while  and  go  a step  higher  in  the  social 
scale.  I once  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a letter  from 
Sir  Somers  Vine.  As  a curiosity  I treasured  it  and  do  so 
still.  The  notepaper  bears  a crest  which  does  not 
belong  to  Sir  Somers,  and  which  must  simply  have  been 
annexed  to  his  use  without  enquiry.  But  even  that 
interesting  fact  would  not  have  saved  the  letter  from 
my  waste-paper  basket.  The  chief  charm  lay  in  the 
envelope.  This  was  perfectly  plain  except  that  it  bore 
upon  it,  beautifully  engraved,  the  private  personal  badge 
of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Sir  Somers  Vine  need 
not  go  to  the  trouble  of  explaining  that  it  might  have 
been  a Colonial  Institute  envelope,  upon  which  I know 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  plume  is  displayed  with  other 
ornament.  I know  those  envelopes  well.  And  I 
don’t  fancy  the  Colonial  Institute  stationery  is  of  quite 
such  exquisite  quality  as  was  that  envelope,  nor  can  I 
see  what  use  the  Colonial  Institute  can  have  for 
envelopes  of  “Albert”  size  with  the  Prince’s  feathers 
drawn  in  the  peculiar  (though  strictly  accurate)  manner 
which  H R.H.  is  known  personallyjto  adopt.  Does  Sir 
Somers  always  use  the  three  ostrich  feathers  on  his 
personal  correspondence  ? And  another  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  satellites,  Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  ought  to 
put  his  house  in  order.  No  doubt  tempted  by  the 
similarity  of  name,  he  makes  use  of  Lord  Carysfort’s 
crest.  But  Lord  Carysfort’s  name  is  Proby,  and  not 
Probyn,  and  his  family  do  not  appear5  to  have  ever 
deviated  from  the  name  of  Proby  as  far  back  as  his 
published  pedigree  goes. 

A flagrant  case  of  pure  assumption  is  perpetuated 
over  the  gateway  at  Avery  Hill,  Eltham.  Knowing  the 
late  Colonel  North’s  character,  one  is  more  inclined  to 
blame  his  advisers  than  himself  for  sticking  up  the  six-foot 
high  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  the  old  Nottinghamshire 
family  of  North  of  Walkeringham,  which  is  believed  to 
be  long  ago  extinct  in  the  male  line.  What  likelihood  was 
there  of  any  descent  being  established  ? I do  not  know 
whether  or  not  Lord  Durham  makes  use  of  the  three 
crests  with  which  “ Burke’s  Peerage  ” credits  him,  but 
if  this  be  the  case  he  would  be  well  advised  to  spare  a 
little  of  his  time  and  attention  from  Jockey  Club  abuses 
to  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  that  one  and  one  only  of 
right  appertains  to  him.  And  if  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Messrs.  Tattersall  is  sufficiently  intimate,  he  might 
take  it  upon  himself  to  suggest  that  the  gateway  of 
their  emporium  would  be  improved  by  the  removal  of 
the  escutcheon  of  the  ancient  family  of  Tettershall  of 
Finchampstead. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  Ballykilbeg,  Colonel  Saunderson, 
Colonel  Nolan,  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  Mr.  Patrick 
Joseph  O’Brien,  Mr.  H.  W.  Paul,  the  brothers  Red- 
mond, and  Mr.  Tritton  are  all  in  the  same  boat  as  far 
as  their  heraldic  pretensions  go,  which  in  each  case  are 
void  of  legal  authority.  But  I purpose  returning  to  these 
gentlemen  at  greater  length  in  a future  number.  It  is 
my  present  intention  to  deal  from  week  to  week  and 
somewhat  extensively  with  the  escutcheons  which 
appear  in  Debrett’s  “House  of  Commons  and  Judicial 
Bench.” 

Mr.  Gatti,  who  runs  the  noted  restaurant  in  the 
Strand,  has  made  a law  unto  himself.  They  may  do  so 
in  Switzerland,  but  in  no  other  country  that  I am  aware 
of  do  they  depict  as  he  does,  on  his  brougham,  the  crest 
and  helmet  side  by  side.  The  usual  place  for  the  crest 
is  on  top  of  the  helmet.  Where  the  crest  itself  came 
from  is  a matter  Mr.  Gatti  can  alone  disclose. 

Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  likewise  makes  laws  unto 
himself.  The  present  Baroness  (by  birth  a Graham- 
Montgomery),  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  widow  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos.  The 
Graham-Montgomery  arms  have  been  waived  and  his 
Lordship  impales  the  arms  of  the  late  Duke. 

Sir  Douglas  Fox  heads  his  notepaper  with  the  crest 
of  Lord  Ilchester,  and  I know  of  no  relationship.  Mr. 
Sidney  Cooper,  R.A.,  has.  fallen  into  a ludicrous  mis- 
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take.  Lord  Shaftesbury  bears  the  arms  of  Ashley  and 
Cooper  quarterly,  but  for  certain  reasons,  hardly  neces- 
sary to  here  explain  at  length,  he  bears  the  arms  of 
Ashley  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  and  Cooper  in 
the  second  and  third,  instead  of  vice  versa , as  is  usual. 
And  though  the  escutcheon  itself  is  well  enough  known, 
the  arms  of  Ashley  in  the  first  quarter  are  generally 
supposed  by  the  outer  world  to  be  those  of  the  Earl’s 
Cooper  ancestors.  It  is  the  Ashley  arms  which  Mr. 
Sidney  Cooper  uses,  to  the  great  amusement  of  those 
who  know.  When  any  one  of  the  name  of  Wilson 
first  “ sports”  a crest,  the  odds  are  about  3 to  1 that 
a certain  particular  crest  gets  appropriated,  namely 
“ ademi-wolf  rampant  or.”  Sir  Spencer  Maryon  Wilson, 
to  whom  it  does  belong,  and  whose  surname,  by  the  way, 
is  Wilson,  and  not  Marvon-Wilson,  has  probably  had  the 
doubtful  pleasure  of  seeing  his  ancestral  crest  decorating 
a good  many  different  people’s  belongings.  If  he 
visits  Warter  Abbey,  he  has,  no  doubt,  seen  it  there  in 
use;  but  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson,  M.P.  for  Hull,  and  his 
elder  brother  of  Tranby  Croft,  might  spend  many  a 
year  fruitlessly  in  endeavouring  to  prove  a right  to  it  ; 
and  as  matters  stand  their  motto  “Pro  Legibus  et 
Regibus  ” is  simply  a delicious  piece  of  sarcasm. 

Sir  Donald  Macfarlane  evidently  takes  the  old 
proverb  to  heart  that  one  may  as  well  be  “ hanged  for  a 
sheep  as  for  a iamb.”  Not  content  to  stay  his  hand  at 
arms  and  crest,  and  few  care  to  go  further  than  that,  he 
figured  in  the  1895  edition  of  Debrett’s  “ House  of 
Commons  ” in  the  full-blown  glory  of  supporters. 
General  Sir  Richard  Harrison  makes  use  of  the  arms  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Harrison  of  Aldcliffe,  who  are 
far  from  being  ancestors  of  Sir  Richard’s. 

We  wonder  what  the  “ Star  ” or  the  “ Daily  News  ” 
would  have  given  to  know  that  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  laid  claim  to  arms  (and  to  arms  for  which 
he  had  no  authority)  at  that  point  in  his  career 
when  no  gibe  was  too  merciless  or  too  scathing  to  be 
made  use  of.  In  the  1895  edition  of  Debrett’s  “ House 
of  Commons  ” both  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  and  his  son 
Austen  figured  with  escutcheons  opposite  their  names, 
and  a coronetted  crest,  I know,  was  resplendent  in 
scarlet  on  the  Highbury  notepaper.  A Radical  dearly 
loves  a lord,  and  has  the  same  affection  for  a 
crest.  A letter  I saw,  however,  a week  or  two 
ago  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  without  a crest, 
and  in  the  1896  edition  of  Debrett  the  escutcheons 
have  both  disappeared.  Probably  some  kind  friend 
has  interfered  with  wholesome,  if  unpalatable,  ad- 
vice. The  motto  used  to  be  “ Je  tiens  ferme,”  but 
the  Chamberlain  family  hardly  seem  to  have  held 
very  firmly  either  to  their  armorial  claims  or  to 
their  political  opinions.  But  doesn’t  Mr.  Chamberlain 
consider  that  a genuine  and  legal  crest  would  be 
more  in  keeping  with  his  present  social  position  ? 
One  last  example,  and  I have  finished  for  this  week. 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Archer  Atherley  Jones,  M.P.,  calls  him- 
self a Radical.  He  hyphens  the  names  of  Atherley 
and  Jones  into  a double  surname,  and  has  no  Royal 
Licence  to  legalize  such  a practice.  He  bears  a shield 
of  four  quarters.  The  ancient  Welsh  coat-of-arms 
(party  per  pale  azure  and  gules,  three  lions  rampant 
argent)  belonging  to  the  Herberts,  Earls  of  Pembroke, 
Powis,  and  Carnarvon,  and  to  the  Vaughans  of  Court- 
field,  apparently  suits  him  well  enough  for  Jones.  A 
quartering  “argent,  on  a bend  azure  three  lozenges 
of  the  field  ” no  doubt  stands  for  Atherley  in 
the  second  quarter.  For  whom  Lord  Derby’s  arms  in 
the  third  quarter,  or  Lord  Valentia’sin  the  fourth,  stand 
I know  not ; but  four  quarterings  (three  of  which 
are  taken  from  the  Peerage),  two  crests  (which 
are  both  illegal),  and  a double  name  (to  which  he  has 
no  right)  strike  one  as  being  somewhat  an  extensive 
claim  for  a Radical  whose  armorial  pretensions  are 
destitute  of  any  vestige  of  authority.  X. 

P.S. — Since  the  publication  of  the  first  article 
of  this  series  I have  been  informed  that  during  the 
current  year  Alderman  Faudel-Phillips  has  obtained  a 
Patent  of  arms,  which  of  course  relegates  him  from  the 
category  of  present  to  that  of  past  delinquents.  I am 
aware  of  the  exact  date  of  the  Alderman’s  patent — the 
patent  was  obtained  since  the  article  was  originally 
written.  Before  writing  it  I had  on  three  separate  and 
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widely  distant  occasions  made  inquiry  at  the  College  of 
Arms  as  to  whether  Mr.  Faudel-Phillips  had  any  right  to 
arms,  receiving  on  each  occasion  the  reply  “ Nothing 
recorded.”  The  only  alteration  I would  wish  to  make 
in  my  former  article  is  the  substitution  of  “was 
satisfied”  in  lieu  of  “is  satisfied”:  for  his  present 
squirrel  with  the  “charges  ” and  additions  which  have 
been  introduced  to  make  it  a new  crest  have  changed  it 
to  a different  creature  from  that  to  which  I referred,  and 
which  decorates  a letter  from  the  Alderman  in  my  posses- 
sion. But  this  new  grant  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  his 
father  had  no  legal  arms  either  as  Sheriff  or  Lord 
Mayor,  and  that  Mr.  Faudel-Phillips  was  also  destitute 
of  arms  as  Sheriff.  The  patent  had  been  better  obtained 
thirty  years  ago,  before  a pretence  to  arms  was  made. 

I congratulate  the  Lord  Mayor  on  his  recent  gentility, 
and  trust  his  example  will  be  widely  followed  in  the 
Corporation.  X. 

THE  SANCTITY  OF  STATE  SECRETS. 

THE  quasi-moral,  as  distinct  from  the  political,  com- 
ments of  the  European  Press  in  general  on  the 
“ Bismarck  revelations  ” would  lead  the  ordinary 
student  of  journalistic  literature  to  suppose  that  the 
sanctity  of  State  secrets  had  never  before  been  violated. 
The  error  on  his  part  would  be  quite  pardonable,  for  he 
is  not  bound  to  keep  the  contents  of  his  mental  store- 
house— what  we  call  memory — docketed  and  indexed 
up  to  date.  It  is  not  quite  so  pardonable  on  the  part 
of  the  learned  editors  and  reputedly  well-informed  leader 
writers  whom  the  public  tacitly  entrusts  with  the 
mental  custody  of  historical  events  and  incidents  to 
be  produced  when  the  need  for  their  display  arises.  A 
commercial  establishment  in  which  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  stock  is  not  so  systematically  classified  as 
to  admit  of  the  instantaneous  production  of  this  or  that 
pattern  inevitably  courts  unfavourable  comparison 
with  its  more  methodical  rivals,  and  runs,  moreover, 
the  risk  of  being  deserted  by  its  erstwhile  patrons,  and 
eventually  has  to  put  its  shutters  up. 

And  history,  after  all,  is  only  a warehouse  full  of 
parallels  and  precedents  ; for  “ whatever  happens  in  it, 
has  happened  before,”  as  a rabbi  of  mediaeval  Toledo 
said.  But  we  should  not  let  our  ignorance  of  the  past 
betray  us  into  undue  surprise  at  the  present ; if  we  do, 
we  shall  get  old  designs  foisted  on  us  as  new  ones,  and 
knowing  ones  will  laugh  at  us  as  dupes. 

Theoretically,  the  divulging  of  a State  secret  by  the 
statesman  to  whom  it  was  confided  or  who  shared  in 
its  making  is  a very  serious  crime.  Practically,  the 
offence  has  been  committed  again  and  again,  not  only 
with  impunity,  but  with  the  unmistakable  applause  of 
those  who  profited  by  the  revelation  or  who  saw  in  it 
the  means  for  indulging  in  long  pent-up  resentment 
against  an  adversary,  a former  ally  whom  circumstances 
had  estranged,  or  an  erstwhile  collaborateur  who  had 
lost  favour.  In  1867  the  “Pall  Mall”  published  a 
letter  written  by  Napoleon  III.  a few  weeks  after 
Sadowa,  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Valette,  who  was  then, 
if  my  memory  does  not  mislead  me,  Foreign  Minister 
ad  interim.  The  epistle  was  practically  an  indictment 
of  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  for  his  attitude  previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Prusso-Austrian  War.  La  Valette, 
Benedetti,  and  Plon-Plon  were  known  to  uphold  the 
disastrous  and  finally  fatal  principle  of  “ nationalities,” 
which  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  consistently,  energetically,  and 
ably  opposed.  How  did  the  “ Pall  Mall  ” become 
possessed  of  the  letter  ? The  reply  was  obvious,  even 
if  it  had  not  been  practically  suggested  in  a protest 
from  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  the  Emperor  himself.  “ This, 
Sire,  is  the  truth,”  he  wrote,  “and  I should  regret  its 
being  distorted  in  any  way  by  comments  attributing  to 
your  Majesty  as  well  as  to  myself  a role  unworthy  of 
either  of  us.” 

There  is  no  need  to  insist  here  on  the  publication  in 
book  form  of  “ State  Secrets,”  by  M.  Rothan,  the 
French  Minister  to  the  Hanseatic  cities  up  to  14  July, 
1870.  The  “Souvenirs  Diplomatiques  ” are  simply  a 
masterly  amplification  of  the  late  Envoy’s  correspon- 
dence while  he  was  serving  his  country  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  And  did  not  the  National  Assembly  of  1871 
itself  worry  MM.  Benedetti  and  De  Gramont,  but  especi- 
ally the  latter,  for  their  private  documents,  ostensibly 
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for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  causes  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  but  in  reality  to  discredit  still  further 
the  Imperial  regime  which  the  men  of  the  4th  September 
had  ousted.  I have  no  wish  to  extol  British  statesmen 
and  diplomatists  worthy  of  the  name  at  the  expense  of 
their  Continental  fellows,  but  they  “fight  fair,’  do  not 
kick  their  adversaries  when  they  are  down,  and  never 
attempt  to  prove  previous  convictions  against  them  in 
order  to  influence  the  world’s  verdict.  The  Puritan  leaders, 
narrow-minded  as  they  were,  did  not  insult  Charles  I. 
in  his  grave  ; whereas  the  Jacobins,  seemed  never 
weary  of  insulting  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI.  WEat 
more  natural  than  that  the  Jacobins  of  1871  should 
have  followed  suit  by  raking  up  State  secrets  ? Bis- 
marck, who  had  called  them  “knights  of  the  pave- 
ment,” had  virtually  set  them  the  example  ; for  what, 
if  not  the  raking  up  of  a State  secret,  was  the  publica- 
tion of  the  famous  “ draft  treaty”  concerning  Belgium 
before  his  adversary  had  stripped  for  the  Franco- 
German  War  ? 

But  Bismarck  did  not  like  to  be  hoisted  with  his  own 
petard,  and  still  less  to  see  this  petard  manipulated  by 
a simple  mortal.  And  in  those  days  Bismarck  was 
a god,  and  the  rest  were  simple  mortals  : 

“ Ce  qui,  chez  les  mortels,  est  une  effronterie, 

Entre  nous  autres  demi-dieux 
N’est  qu’honnete  galanterie.” 

Thus  wrote  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  and  translated 
into  vulgar  language  it  means  that  in  all  things  the 
demi-god  may  steal  the  horse  while  the  simple  mortal 
is  not  as  much  as  allowed  to  peep  over  the  hedge. 
What  then  was  Bismarck’s  surprise  when  a simple 
mortal,  named  Alfonso  Ferraro  de  La  Marmora,  took 
to  divulging  State  Secrets  in  his  turn,  and  conclusively 
proved  that  Napoleon  III.,  although  unquestionably 
the  chief  culprit  in  the  contemplated  annexation  of 
Belgium,  had  been  virtually  instigated  thereto  by  that 
sublimated  agent  provocateur,  Otto  von  Bismarck. 
Naturally  enough,  the  agent  provocateur  swore,  and 
raved,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth,  as  all  agents  provocateurs 
are  apt  to  do  when  found  out,  and  called  his  accuser  a 
liar,  forger,  and  many  things  besides  ; but  La  Marmora 
stuck  to  his  text  and  deposited  the  report  of  the  deceased 
General  Govonne,  on  which  La  Marmora’s  indictment 
was  based,  and  which  was  La  Marmora  s personal 
property,  at  the  office  of  Notary  Fratocchis,  and 
invited  all  those  who  liked  to  come  and  see  it.  The 
Italian  Government,  which  at  that  time  dared  not  call 
its  soul  its  own  where  Germany  was  concerned,  and 
which  even  to-day  appears  to  have  considerable  doubts 
on  the  subject,  intervened  by  passing  a Bill  making  the 
publication  of  such  documents  an  offence  punishable 
with  one  year’s  imprisonment. 

Then  came  the  indictment  of  Count  Harry  von 
Arnim.  The  reader  is  not  bound  to  remember  these 
things  in  their  minute  particulars;  the  journalist  is. 
The  erstwhile  German  Ambassador  in  Paris  was  accused 
of  having  abstracted  from  the  archives  of  the  Embassy 
a number  of  documents  the  property  of  the  State. 
Lest  the  accused  should  publish  part  or  the  whole  of 
these  missing  papers,  the  Chancellor  flung  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence  to  which  they  belonged  into  the 
Court.  “You  call  her  a liar,  mother,  before  she  calls 
you  one,”  said  that  clever  music-hall  artist,  the  late 
Jenny  Hill,  in  one  of  her  character  sketches.  Bismarck 
resorted  to  the  trick  before  her.  I do  not  condemn 
his  sharp  practice  ; I only  ask  what  became  of  the 
boasted  “Sanctity  of  State  Secrets”? 

And  what  of  Bismarck’s  numberless  revelations  since 
then  ? What  about  his  brazen-faced  story  of  the  tele- 
gram sent  to  the  Press  on  the  13th  Ju^y>  I^7°»  f-nc^  Pur" 
posely  falsified,  with  “ Roon  and  Moltke  looking  on, 
in  order  to  hasten  a war  between  France  and  Germany  ? 
What  about  his  account  of  the  interview  between  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II.  and  himself  when  the  former  came  to  ask 
him  to  resign  ? What  about  his  interviews  with  Bewer, 
Maximilian  Harden,  Hans  Blum  and  others,  in  which 
he  practically  played  the  part  of  the  Scotch  parson  who 
refused  to  sully  his  lips  with  a certain  ribald  song,  but 
who  offered  his  congregation  to  let  his  clerk  whistle  it 
to  them  ? 

Enough.  If  Bismarck  returned  to  power  to-morrow, 
we  should  get  all  the  stock  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
“ Sanctity  of  State  Secrets”  over  again.  If  taxed  with 


his  own  misdoings  in  this  respect,  he  might  well 
adopt  the  paradoxical  defence  of  Chodrue-Dulos  in 
1830.  The  Royalist  vagabond,  disgusted  with  the  bad 
marksmanship  of  the  Republicans,  scaled  , one  of  the 
barricades,  snatched  up  a rifle,  and  laid  four  or 
five  soldiers  low.  “Go  on,  go  on,”  was  the  cry.  “ I 
can’t  go  on,”  was  the  answer  ; “ I belong  to  the  other 
side ; I merely  wanted  to  show  you  how  to  do  it.  Mind, 
the  better  you  do  do  it,  the  greater  risk  you  run  of  being 
guillotined,  shot,  or,  to  say  the  least,  transported  ; but 
that’s  not  my  look  out,  I merely  wished  to  show  you 
how  to  do  it.”  Albert  D.  Vandam. 

D’ALBERT. 


MANY  years  ago  Mr.  D’Albert,  with  youthful  im- 
petuosity, said  what  he  thought  about  our 
English  musicians  and  music-teachers  ; and  what  he 
thought  happened  to  be  the  precise  truth.  Therefore 
from  that  day  to  this  the  baser  part  of  the  English 
Press  has  not  ceased  to  abuse  him  ; and  splenetic  bank- 
clerks  still  write  recklessly  mendacious  articles  about 
him  in  papers  which  I have  shown  in  these  columns  to 
be  lying  and  thoroughly  untrustworthy.  Still,  Mr. 
D’Albert  has  not  done  so  badly  for.himself,  despite  the 
despicable  cowardice  of  this  opposition.  Had  he  been 
a journalist  he  might  easily  have  suffered  greater 
annoyance.  Publishing  firms  would  have  offered  his 
editors  untold  advertisements  on  condition  of  his  being 
immediately  dismissed,  and  have  sent  libellous  messages 
about  him  to  those  editors  who  proved  unbribable. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Jacques  would  have  poured  upon  him  the 
floods  of  moral  indignation  he  now  reserves  for  those 
who  were  his  friends  in  the  old  days  when  he  edited  the 
“ Musical  World”  and  used  to  lash  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett 
in  its  columns,  but  who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
friendship  about  the  time  that  some  editors  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  better  critics  than  he. 


These  things,  and  some  others  concerning  which  I 


may  some  'day  speak  my  mind,  Mr.  D’Albert  has 
escaped  simply  because  he  is  a pianist  instead  of  a critic, 
and  because  he  has  lived  in  Germany  instead  of  in 
England.  He  has  conquered  all  round  ; he  is  lord  of  the 
situation.  And  this  is  very  delightful ; but  I wish  that 
Mr.  D’Albert,  by  lately  writing  to  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius 
to  the  effect  that  we  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  he  thought, 
had  not  given  the  Philistines  an  opportunity  of  saying 
he  had  changed  his  mind  about  us  ; and  above  all  1 
wish  he  had  not  agreed  to  play  for  nothing  at  the 
Philharmonic  Circus.  When  he  said  one  could  learn 
nothing  of  music  in  England — nothing  of  singing, 
nothing  even  of  piano-playing — he  only  uttered  a general 
truth  in  a hasty  manner.  To  those  who  remind  me  ot 
our  great  music-schools  I put  the  question  : Can  you 
mention  one  really  distinguished  musician  who  has  come 
out  of  those  establishments  ; is  there  a piano-player  or 
singer  who  has  not  found  it  necessary  sooner  or  later 
to  go  abroad  to  learn  the  elements  of  his  art . Miss  , 
Fanny  Davies,  Mr.  Leonard  Berwick,  Miss  Clara  Butt,  ■ 
to  mention  only  three  : did  they  go  abroad,  merely  for 
the  fun  of  going,  would  they  have  gone  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  learn  what  they  wanted  in  London . When 
Mr.  D’Albert  went  to  Germany  in  his  youth  he  dis- 
covered that  there  were  a few  real  enthusiasts  there  ; 
and  the  enthusiast  is  an  unknown  creature  in  our 
schools  of  music.  In  Mr.  Hardy’s  “Jude  the  Obscure 
there  is  one  terrible  page.  Jude,  in  trouble,  goes  to  pour 
forth  his  whole  soul  to  the  composer  of  a strangely 
emotional  ” hymn  ; and  (not  being  a critic)  finds  to  his 
infinite  amazement  that  the  composer  sees  no  money 
in  music  and  is  going  into  the  wine-trade  instead. 
How  well  I know  that  composer  ! He  has  not  given 
up  music,  however;  he  has  found  a way  of  getting 
money  out  of  it  ; I could  tell . you  the  address  in 
Oxford  Street  where  he  retails  his  wares  or  the  days 
on  which  he  teaches  in  one  or  another  of  the  London 
music-schools  ; I could  tell  you  where  he  may  be 
found  in  many  cathedral  towns.  He  swarms  all  ovei 
the  face  of  England  ; he  is  a curse  ; and  his  organ  u 
“ MusTcal  News.”  Of  course  he  rules  the  Philharmonic 
Circus.  Why  on  earth  Mr.  D’Albert  should  give  his 
services  gratuitously  to  this  concern  I cannot  guess 
for  he  must  know  well  enough  that  it  is  anything 
rather  than  an  artistic  institution  ; and  moreover  1 
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ought  to  be  wealthy.  If  the  condition  of  Queen’s 
Hall  on  Philharmonic  nights  represents  as  much  money 
as  it  would  represent  on  any  other  night,  and  the  Phil- 
harmonic Circus  is  as  poor  as  it  claims  to  be,  then  there 
must  be  mismanagement  somewhere,  or  something  worse 
than  mismanagement.  If  its  crowded  state  merely 
means  that  it  is  liberally  papered,  then  of  course  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said — excepting  perhaps  that  as 
this  would  show  the  Philharmonic  Circus  to  be  super- 
fluous, the  present  guarantors  would  do  well  to  with- 
draw their  guarantees  and  let  the  thing  die  the  death  it 
has  long  deserved.  I can  understand  the  anxiety  of 
quite  fameless  foreign  artists  to  play  there  without 
receiving  a fee  (for  it  gives  them  some  advertisement)  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  Mr.  D’Albert  should 
assist  in  prolonging  its  dying  agonies.  Let  no  one 
imagine  my  attitude  towards  the  Philharmonic  Circus 
to  be  the  result  of  temper  or  small  personal  bias.  Mr. 
Fuller  Maitland  is  usually  a calm  and  impartial  critic  ; 
yet  he  lately  wrote  about  the  Philharmonic  Circus  with 
a directness  and  undisguised  contempt  to  which  I only 
rise  when  some  favourite  masterpiece  of  mine  has  been 
massacred  there.  The  Philharmonic  Circus  represents 
all  that  is  vilest,  most  deleterious,  in  English  music  ; 
and  it  is  loathed  not  merely  by  such  forward  spirits  as 
Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  and  myself,  but  by  every  honest 
musician  and  critic  in  Europe. 

I have  discussed  Mr.  D’Albert’s  views  on  English 
music  at  this  length,  firstly  because  they  are  quite  as 
interesting  as  his  piano-playing ; secondly  because 
those  who  pretend  to  think  least  of  him  are  (in  con- 
sequence of  that  unlucky  letter  to  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius) 
shouting  loudest  that  he  has  changed  his  views  and 
has  testified  to  the  great  merits  of  our  English 
musicians — an  entirely  false  statement,  as  may  be  seen 
by  any  person  of  intelligence  who  reads  the  letter.  But 
interesting  as  he  is  as  a critic,  as  a pianist  he 
demands  careful  study  and  criticism.  When  he 
played  at  a Mottl  concert  earlier  in  the  year  he 
made  the  worst  possible  impression  upon  me.  German 
friends  had  told  me  he  was  more  than  a coming  man — 
was  the  only  man  who  had  actually  come  since  Biilow ; 
and  naturally  my  disappointment  was  keen  enough 
when  he  played  a wretched  arrangement  of  a Bach 
organ-fugue  so  muddily,  and  a Beethoven  concerto 
with  so  little  emotion,  so  little  colour.  At  his  sub- 
sequent recitals  he  did  better  ; but  I must  confess  that 
not  then,  and  certainly  not  at  his  recital  on  Saturday 
last,  did  he  strike  me  as  a second  Biilow.  I see  no 
indications  of  the  sheer  brain,  of  the  marvellous  insight, 
which  enabled  Biilow  to  annotate  the  Beethoven  sonatas 
in  a fashion  which  no  pianist  has  dared  to  disregard 
since.  At  the  same  time  I do  see  brain  far  in 
excess  of  the  ordinary  pianist’s,  and  even  a little 
in  excess  of  Paderewski’s.  But  it  does  not  so 
far  exceed  Paderewski’s  as  to  compensate  for  a total 
lack  of  Paderewski’s  original  emotion  and  trick  of 
seeing  things  in  distinctive  colours,  of  seeing  things  as 
they  have  never  been  seen  before.  I should  say  his 
intellect  was  decidedly  of  the  blunt  order — of  the  sort 
that  grasps  firmly  the  obvious  thing,  but  cannot  pene- 
trate beneath  the  surface  and  fetch  to  light  things  as 
yet  unheard  of.  His  perceptions  curiously  want  the 
fineness  to  enable  him  to  apprehend,  and  appreciate 
the  value  of,  the  remote  elusive  ragged  fringes  of 
the  fugitive  thought  that  is  half  thought  and  half 
emotion.  And  this,  which  may  be  felt  even  in  his 
playing  of  Beethoven,  is  only  too  plain  in  his  Chopin 
playing.  It  is  all  in  vain  that  he  caresses  the  keyboard 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  fetching  out  deliciously 
sweet  tones,  or  that  he  phrases  with  exquisite  per- 
fection : never  for  a second  does  he  give  you  the  true 
Chopin  atmosphere— that  mysteriously  voluptuous  yet 
pungent,  almost  sweetly  acid,  fragrance  that  has  far 
more  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  modern  spirit — and 
especially  the  modern  spirit  as  one  finds  it  in  “The 
Yellow  Book,”  “The  Savoy”  and  the  stories  of  John 
Oliver  Hobbes — than  at  first  one  is  inclined  to  think. 
His  version  of  Chopin  is  to  Paderewski’s  as  a finely 
finished  photograph  to  a Whistler  painting  ; or  as  the 
bald  London  streets  under  the  sunlight  at  midday  to 
the  scarlets  and  greens  of  a rich  country-side  under 
a glowing  sunset.  His  very  health,  his  sanity, 
common  sense,  and  freedom  from  morbidness,  the  very 


depth  of  his  purely  human  feeling,  all  go  to  pre- 
vent him  fetching  out  of  Chopin’s  music  the  peculiar 
Chopinesque  quality  which  is  its  sole  justification. 
Even  his  touch  is  against  him  ; for  it  is  broad,  square- 
toed,  devoid  of  delicate  incisiveness — in  a word,  it,  like 
Mr.  D’Albert  himself,  is  somewhat  lacking  in  subtlety  ; 
and  without  subtlety — subtlety  of  feeling,  subtle  in- 
stincts, even  more  than  subtlety  of  thought — no  man 
may  play  Chopin.  I hesitate  before  saying  he  lacks 
temperament ; for  in  the  Beethoven  sonata  (in  E flat, 
op.  31)  he  gave  us  many  divine  passages  ; and  though 
in  Beethoven  the  pianist  is  not  thrown  back  entirely 
upon  his  temperament  as  in  Chopin,  but  can  get  results 
by  bringing  into  play  his  purely  human  feeling,  his  sense 
of  architectural  proportion,  his  very  knowledge  of 
Beethoven’s  life-history,  yet  without  temperament  of  a 
sort  even  these  things  and  a high  degree  of  intellect 
will  not  entirely  carry  him  through.  In  listening  to  the 
sonata  I sometimes  wondered  whether  D’Albert  has 
really  more  temperament  than  he  chooses  to  let  us 
think,  and  is  merely  temporarily  smitten  with  the  notion 
of  playing  intellectually  rather  than  emotionally.  In 
the  second  movement  he  let  himself  go,  and  nothing 
lovelier  has  ever  been  heard.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  first  movement  he  seemed  too  anxious  to  explain 
Beethoven’s  meaning  to  us.  With  either  a little  more 
brain  and  less  feeling,  or  a little  less  brain  and  more 
feeling,  he  would  not  have  spoiled  the  opening  by  ex- 
aggerating the  rallentando  (bars  3-6)  and  then— with  a 
view  of  making  the  meaning  clear — going  off  so 
skittishly  at  bar  7. 

All  this  may  sound  like  running  Mr.  D’Albert  down, 
and  I must  therefore  beg  the  intelligent  reader  to  note 
that  it  is  really  setting  him  up.  I only  find  Mr.  D’Albert 
wanting  when  compared  with  the  greatest.  It  is  true 
I place  him  beneath  Paderewski  as  a Chopin  player  ; 
but  as  a Beethoven  player  I place  him  above  all  his 
rivals.  In  point  of  technique  he  comes  easily  first ; for 
Rosenthal’s  sheer  ox  strength  is  not  in  itself  technique  ; 
and  Mr.  D’Albert  does  more  difficult  feats  with  greater 
ease,  certainty  and  clearness  than  Rosenthal  or  any 
other  pianist  now  before  the  public.  Most  virtuosos 
have  a little  of  the  charlatan  about  them — they  make 
the  most  of  their  difficulties  and  try  to  make  easy  pas- 
sages sound  very  complicated  indeed.  But  of  the  char- 
latan D’Albert  has  absolutely  nothing  : he  is  absolutely 
honest  and  free  of  affectations.  J.  F.  R. 

BEETHOVEN’S  SYMPHONIES. 

“ Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies.”  By  George 
Grove,  C.B.  London  and  New  York:  Novello, 
Ewer  & Co.  1896. 

ON  cold  Saturday  afternoons  in  winter,  as  I sit  in 
the  theatrical  desert,  making  my  bread  with 
great  bitterness  by  chronicling  insignificant  plays  and 
criticizing  incompetent  players,  it  sometimes  comes 
upon  me  that  I have  forgotten  something — omitted 
something — missed  some  all-important  appointment. 
This  is  a legacy  from  my  old  occupation  of  musical 
critic.  All  my  old  occupations  leave  me  such  legacies. 
When  I was  in  my  teens  I had  certain  official  duties  to 
perform,  which  involved  every  day  the  very  strict  and 
punctual  discharge  of  certain  annual  payments,  which 
were  set  down  in  a perpetual  diary.  I sometimes 
dream  now  that  I am  back  at  those  duties  again,  but 
with  an  amazed  consciousness  of  having  allowed  them 
to  fall  into  ruinous  arrear  for  a long  time  past.  My 
Saturday  afternoon  misgivings  are  just  like  that.  They 
mean  that  for  several  years  I passed  those  afternoons 
in  that  section  of  the  gallery  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
concert-room  which  is  sacred  to  Sir  George  Grove  and  to 
the  Press.  There  were  two  people  there  who  never  grew 
older — Beethoven  and  Sir  George.  August  Manns’s  hair 
changed  from  raven  black  to  swan  white  as  the  years 
passed  ; young  critics  grew  middle-aged  and  middle- 
aged  critics  grew  old  ; Rossini  lost  caste  and  was 
shouldered  into  the  promenade  ; the  fire-new  overture 
to  Tannhauser  began  to  wear  as  threadbare  as  “William 
Tell  ” ; Arabella  Goddard  went  and  Sophie  Menter 
came  ; Joachim,  Halid,  Norman  Neruda  and  Santley 
no  longer  struck  the  rising  generations  with  the  old 
sense  of  belonging  to  to-morrow,  like  Isaye,  Paderewsk 
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and  Bispham  ; the  men  whom  I had  shocked  as  an 
iconoclastic  upstart  Wagnerian,  braying  derisively  when 
they  observed  that  “ the  second  subject,  appear- 
ing in  the  key  of  the  dominant,  contrasts  effectively 
with  its  predecessor,  not  only  in  tonality,  but  by  its 
suave,  melodious  character,”  lived  to  see  me  shocked 
and  wounded  in  my  turn  by  the  audacities  of  J.  F.  R. ; 
new  evening  papers  launched  into  musical  criticism, 
and  were  read  publicly  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  eminent 
drummer,  whenever  he  had  fifty  bars  rest  ; a hundred 
trifles  marked  the  flight  of  time  ; but  Sir  George  Grove 
fed  on  Beethoven’s  symphonies  as  the  gods  in 
“Das  Rheingold  ” fed  on  the  apples  of  Freia, 
and  grew  no  older.  Sometimes,  when  Mendels- 
sohn’s Scotch  symphony,  or  Schubert’s  Ninth  in  C, 
were  in  the  program,  he  got  positively  younger, 
clearing  ten  years  backward  in  as  many  minutes  when 
Manns  and  the  band  were  at  their  best.  I remonstrated 
with  him  more  than  once  on  this  unnatural  conduct ; 
and  he  was  always  extremely  apologetic,  assuring  me 
that  he  was  getting  on  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  even 
succeeded  in  producing  a wrinkle  or  two  under  stress 
of  Berlioz  and  Raff,  Liszt  and  Wagner  ; but  presently 
some  pianist  would  come  along  with  the  concerto  in 
E flat  ; and  then,  if  I sat  next  him,  strangers  would 
say  to  me,  “ Your  son,  sir,  appears  to  be  a very  enthu- 
siastic musician.”  And  I could  not  very  well  explain 
that  the  real  bond  between  us  was  the  fact  that 
Beethoven  never  ceased  to  grow  on  us.  In  my  per- 
sonality, my  views,  and  my  style  of  criticism  there  was 
so  much  to  forgive  that  many  highly  amiable  persons 
never  quite  succeeded  in  doing  it.  To  Sir  George  I must 
have  been  a positively  obnoxious  person,  not  in  the 
least  because  I was  on  the  extreme  left  in  politics  and 
other  matters,  but  because  I openly  declared  that  the 
finale  of  Schubert’s  symphony  in  C could  have  been 
done  at  half  the  length  and  with  twice  the  effect  by 
Rossini.  But  I knew  Beethoven’s  symphonies  frotn 
the  opening  bar  of  the  first  to  the  final  chord  of  the 
ninth,  and  yet  made  new  discoveries  about  them  at  every 
fresh  performance.  And  I am  convinced  that  “ G ” 
regarded  this  as  evidence  of  a fundamental  rectitude  in 
me  which  would  bear  any  quantity  of  superficial  aberra- 
tions. Which  is  quite  my  own  opinion  too. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I have  just  permitted  myself  to 
write  of  so  eminent  a man  as  Sir  George  Grove  by  his 
initial.  That  question  would  not  have  been  asked 
thirty  years  ago,  when  “G,”  the  rhapsodist  who  wrote 
the  Crystal  Palace  programs,  was  one  of  the  best 
ridiculed  men  in  London.  At  that  time  the  average 
programmist  would  unblushingly  write,  “ Here  the 
composer,  by  one  of  those  licenses  which  are,  perhaps, 
permissible  under  exceptional  circumstances  to  men  of 
genius,  but  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided  by 
students  desirous  of  forming  a legitimate  style,  has 
abruptly  introduced  the  dominant  seventh  of  the  key 
of  C major  into  the  key  of  A flat,  in  order  to  recover, 
by  a forced  modulation,  the  key  relationship  proper  to 
the  second  subject  of  a movement  in  F — an  awkward 
device  which  he  might  have  spared  himself  by  simply 
introducing  his  second  subject  in  its  true  key  of  C.” 
“ G,”  who  was  “ no  musician,”  cultivated  this  style  in 
vain.  His  most  conscientious  attempts  at  it  never 
brought  him  any  nearer  than  “ The  lovely  melody  then 
passes,  by  a transition  of  remarkable  beauty,  into 
the  key  of  C major,  in  which  it  seems  to  go  straight  up 
to  heaven.”  Naturally  the  average  Englishman  was 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  inscrutable  learning 
of  the  first  style  (which  I could  teach  to  a poodle 
in  two  hours),  and  thought  “ G’s  ” obvious  senti- 
mentality idiotic.  It  did  not  occur  to  the  average 
Englishman  that  perhaps  Beethoven’s  symphonies 
were  an  affair  of  sentiment  and  nothing  else.  This, 
of  course,  was  the  whole  secret  of  them.  Beethoven 
was  the  first  man  who  used  music  with  absolute  in- 
tegrity as  the  expression  of  his  own  emotional  life. 
Others  had  shown  how  it  could  be  done — had  done  it 
themselves  as  a curiosity  of  their  art  in  rare,  self- 
indulgent,  u?iprofessional  moments — but  Beethoven  made 
this,  and  nothing  else,  his  business.  Stupendous  as  the 
resultant  difference  was  between  his  music  and  any 
other  ever  heard  in  the  world  before  his  time,  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  clearly  apprehended  to  this  day,  because  there 
was  nothing  new  in  the  musical  expression  of  emotion  : 


every  progression  in  Bach  is  sanctified  by  emotion  ; and 
Mozart’s  subtlety,  delicacy,  and  exquisite  tender  touch 
and  noble  feeling  were  the  despair  of  all  the  musical 
world.  But  Bach’s  theme  was  not  himself,  but  his 
religion  ; and  Mozart  was  always  the  dramatist  and 
story-teller,  making  the  men  and  women  of  his  imagi- 
nation speak,  and  dramatizing  even  the  instruments  in 
his  orchestra,  so  that  you  know  their  very  sex  the 
moment  their  voices  reach  you.  Haydn  really  came 
nearer  to  Beethoven,  for  he  is  neither  the  praiser  of 
God  nor  the  dramatist,  but,  always  within  the  limits  of 
good  manners  and  of  his  primary  function  as  a pur- 
veyor of  formal  decorative  music,  a man  of  moods. 
This  is  how  he  created  the  symphony  and  put  it  ready- 
made into  Beethoven’s  hand.  The  revolutionary  giant 
at  once  seized  it,  and,  throwing  supernatural  religion, 
conventional  good  manners,  dramatic  fiction,  and  all 
external  standards  and  objects  into  the  lumber  room, 
took  his  own  humanity  as  the  material  of  his  music, 
and  expressed  it  all  without  compromise,  from  his 
roughest  jocularity  to  his  holiest  aspiration  after  that 
purely  human  reign  of  intense  life — of  “Freude” — 
when 

“ Alle  Menschen  werden  Briider 
Wo  dein  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt.” 

In  thus  fearlessly  expressing  himself,  he  has,  by  his 
common  humanity,  expressed  us  as  well,  and  shown  us 
how  beautifully,  how  strongly,  how  trustworthily  we 
can  build  with  our  own  real  selves.  This  is  what 
is  proved  by  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Beethoven 
symphony  to  any  oratorio  or  opera. 

In  this  light  all  Beethoven’s  work  becomes  clear  and 
simple  ; and  the  old  nonsense  about  his  obscurity  and 
eccentricity  and  stage  sublimity  and  so  on  explains 
itself  as  pure  misunderstanding.  His  criticisms,  too, 
become  quite  consistent  and  inevitable  : for  instance, 
one  is  no  longer  tempted  to  resent  his  declaration  that 
Mozart  wrote  nothing  worth  considering  but  parts  of 
“ Die  Zauberflote”  (those  parts,  perhaps,  in  which  the 
beat  of  “dein  sanfter  Fliigel”  is  heard),  and  to  retort 
upon  him  by  silly  comparisons  of  his  tunes  with  “ Non 
piii  andrai  ” and  “ Deh  vieni  alia  finestra.”  The  man 
who  wrote  the  Eighth  symphony  has  a right  to  rebuke 
the  man  who  put  his  raptures  of  elation,  tenderness, 
and  nobility  into  the  mouths  of  a drunken  libertine,  a 
silly  peasant  girl,  and  a conventional  fine  lady,  instead 
of  confessing  them  to  himself,  glorying  in  them,  and 
uttering  them  without  motley  as  the  universal  inherit- 
ance. 

I must  not  make  “G”  responsible  for  my  own 
opinions  ; but  I leave  it  to  his  old  readers  whether  his 
huge  success  as  a program  writer  was  not  due  to  the 
perfect  simplicity  with  which  he  seized  and  followed  up 
this  clue  to  the  intention  of  Beethoven’s  symphonies. 
He  seeks  always  for  the  mood,  and  is  not  only 
delighted  at  every  step  by  the  result  of  his  search,  but 
escapes  quite  easily  and  unconsciously  from  the 
boggling  and  blundering  of  the  men  who  are  always 
wondering  why  Beethoven  did  not  do  what  any  pro- 
fessor would  have  done.  He  is  always  joyous,  always 
successful,  always  busy  and  interesting,  never  tedious 
even  when  he  is  superfluous  (notthat  the  adepts  ever  found 
him  so),  and  always  as  pleased  as  Punch  when  he  is  not 
too  deeply  touched.  Sometimes,  of  course,  I do  not 
agree  with  him.  Where  he  detects  anger  in  the  Eighth 
symphony,  I find  nothing  but  boundless,  thundering 
elation.  In  his  right  insistence  on  the  jocular  element 
in  the  symphonies,  I think  he  is  occasionally  led  by  his 
personal  sense  that  octave  skips  on  the  bassoon  and 
drum  are  funny  to  conclude  too  hastily  that  Beethoven 
was  always  joking  when  he  used  them.  And  I will  fight 
with  him'  to  the  death  on  the  trio  of  the  Eighth  sym- 
phony, maintaining  passionately  against  him  and 
against  all  creation  that  those  cello  arpeggios  which 
steal  on  tiptoe  round  the  theme  so  as  not  to  disturb  its 
beauty  are  only  “ fidgety  ” when  they  are  played  “ k la 
Mendelssohn,”  and  that  they  are  perfectly  tender  and 
inevitable  when  they  are  played  “k  la  Wagner.”  The 
passage  on  this  point  in  Wagner’s  essay  on  Con- 
ducting is  really  not  half  strong  enough ; and 
when  “G”  puts  it  down  to  “personal  bias”  and 
Wagner’s  “poor  opinion  of  Mendelssohn,”  it  is 
almost  as  if  some  one  had  accounted  in  the  same 
way  for  Beethoven’s  opinion  of  Mozart.  Wagner 
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was  almost  as  fond  of  Mendelssohn’s  music  as  “G” 
is  ; but  he  had  suffered  unbearably,  as  we  all  have, 
from  the  tradition  established  by  Mendelssohn’s  con- 
ducting of  Beethoven’s  symphonies.  Mendelssohn’s 
music  is  all  nervous  music  : his  allegros,  expressing  only 
excitement  and  impetuosity  without  any  ground,  have 
fire  and  motion  without  substance.  Therefore  the  con- 
ductor must,  above  all  things,  keep  them  going ; if  he 
breaks  their  lambent  flight  to  dwell  on  any  moment  of 
them,  he  is  lost.  With  Beethoven  the  longer  you  dwell 
on  any  moment  the  more  you  will  find  in  it.  Provided 
only  you  do  not  sacrifice  his  splendid  energetic  rhythm 
and  masterly  self-possessed  emphasis  to  a maudlin  pre- 
occupation with  his  feeling,  you  cannot  possibly  play 
him  too  sentimentally  ; for  Beethoven  is  no  reserved 
gentleman,  but  a man  proclaiming  the  realities  of 
life.  Consequently,  when  for  generations  they  played 
Beethoven’s  allegros  exactly  as  it  is  necessary  to 
play  the  overture  to  “ Ruy  Bias,”  or  “Stone  him  to 
death  ” — a practice  which  went  on  until  Wagner’s 
righteous  ragings  stopped  it — our  performances  of  the 
symphonies  simply  spoiled  the  tempers  of  those  who 
really  understood  them.  For  the  sake  of  redeeming 
that  lovely  trio  from  “fidgetiness,”  “G”  must  let 
us  face  this  fact  even  at  the  cost  of  admitting  that 
Wagner  was  right  where  Mendelssohn  was  wrong. 

But  though  it  is  possible  thus  to  differ  here  and  there 
from  “G,”  he  is  never  on  the  wrong  lines.  He  is  always 
the  true  musician  : that  is,  the  man  the  professors  call 
“no  musician” — just  what  they  called  Beethoven 
himself.  It  is  delightful  to  have  all  the  old  pro- 
grams bound  into  a volume,  with  the  quotations 
from  the  score  all  complete,  and  the  information  brought 
up  to  date,  and  largely  supplemented.  It  is  altogether 
the  right  sort  of  book  about  the  symphonies,  made  for 
practical  use  in  the  concert-room  under  the  stimulus  of 
a heartfelt  need  for  bringing  the  public  to  Beethoven.  I 
hope  it  will  be  followed  by  another  volume  or  two  deal- 
ing with  the  pianoforte  concertos — or  say  with  the  G, 
the  E flat,  the  choral  fantasia,  and  the  three  classical 
violin  concertos  : Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Brahms. 
And  then  a Schubert-Mendelssohn-Schumann  volume. 
Why,  dear  G,  should  these  things  be  hidden  away  in 
old  concert  programs  which  never  circulate  beyond 
Sydenham?  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  course  of  the  Money  Market  during  the  past 
week  has  been  a very  uneventful  one.  A week  ago 
there  was  a pretty  strong  demand  for  call  money  at 
4 per  cent.,  but  the  tendency  was  easy.  ' The  occurrence 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  Settlement  hardened  the  rate 
again,  so  that  at  the  time  of  writing  it  was  3!  with  a 
strong  tendency.  Discount  rates  are  rather  stronger, 
and  the  inference  would  therefore  appear  to  be  that 
the  experts  in  the  Money  Market  do  not  expect  an  early 
reduction  in  the  value  of  money.  The  Reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  England  shows  an  increase  on  balance,  but  it 
is  not  a large  one,  and  the  course  of  the  Foreign 
Exchanges  does  not  point  to  much  cheaper  money  in 
the  near  future.  During  the  week  the  Bank  Directors 
had  to  take  into  consideration  there  was  a net  efflux  of 
gold  amounting  to  ^228,000.  What  went  out  was 
almost  exclusively  for  Egypt— a marked  contrast  to  the 
previous  week,  when  three-fifths  were  for  the  United 
States. 

Amongst  Foreign  Government  stock,  Spanish  Fours 
and  Bulgarian  Sixes  still  defy  all  known  canons  of 
valuation.  Spanish  seem  literally  to  thrive  on  hostile 
rumours  and  disasters.  The  news  of  a reverse  in  Cuba 
or  a fresh  outbreak  in  the  Philippines  or  the  prospect 
of  war  with  the  United  States  invariably  sends  Spanish 
up.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  United  States  will  inter- 
fere between  Cuba  and  Spain,  as  they  have  interfered 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela.  It  is  certain 
that  the  new  internal  Spanish  loan  is  most  of  it  spent 
in  advance,  and  what  is  left  will  carry  the  Government 
but  a very  little  way  in  the  enormous  expenses  of  their 
colonial  policy.  Yet  Spanish  have  actually  risen  in  the 
last  week,  and  are  now  in  the  region  of  58.  As  for 
Bulgarians,  the  anxiety  felt  in  Germany  as  to  the 
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solvency  of  the  Principality  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
criterion  of  their  ridiculous  elevation  in  the  nineties. 

In  Foreign  Rails  Mexicans  continue  a fairly  good, 
though  not  an  exciting,  market.  The  Mexican  pool 
restores  the  status  quo  ante , and  a Mexican  boom  is  now 
merely  a question  of  time.  The  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  Mexican 
Ordinary  may  soon  be  restored  to  their  former  posi- 
tion among  the  forties.  Costa  Rica  Railway  Second 
Debentures,  which  three  weeks  ago  we  backed  at  70  as 
a bank-note  buy,  are  now  quoted  79  to  81.  As  they  pay 
6 per  cent.,  as  their  coffee  traffic  is  increasing,  and  as 
the  new  Board  have  settled  all  the  outstanding  diffi- 
culties about  the  construction  of  a pier  at  Limon  with 
the  Costa  Rican  Government,  it  is  certain,  humanly 
speaking,  that  these  bonds  will  go  to  90,  at  least  if 
intrinsic  merits  have  anything  to  do  with  market  value. 

In  the  American  Railway  Market  there  is  certainly 
nothing  like  a boom.  The  dealings  seem  to  be  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  operators,  not  the  public,  and  a 
good  many  options  for  the  call  of  the  “ rubbish  ” shares 
have  been  arranged  for  the  January  accounts.  The 
position  appears  to  be  generally  speaking  this  : the 
English  operators  are  feeding  the  American  operators 
with  all  the  low-priced  stock  and  shares  they  will  take. 
Dealers  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  influenced  by  the 
fear  of  dear  money,  for  though  the  Bank  rate  remains 
unchanged  at  4,  the  banks  will  not  lend  under  4^.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  Americans,  however,  believe 
firmly  in  a revival  of  their  trade  ; and  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
likely  that  Southern  Ordinary,  Eries,  Union  Pacifies, 
Missouris,  Ontarios,  Norfolk  Prefs,  and  that  class  of 
Americans,  will  all  creep  up  steadily  during  the  next 
few  months.  The  leading  favourites,  Milwaukees  and 
Louisvilles,  do  not  move  much,  and  are  lower  than  they 
were  on  the  announcement  of  McKinley’s  election. 

The  market  for  Home  Rails  remains  very  firm, 
though  there  is  nothing  like  a boom  here  either.  Cale- 
donian Deferred,  which  have  risen  over  three  points 
since  the  last  settlement,  fell  from  60J  to  59!  upon  a 
weekly  traffic  return  which  showed  a falling  off  of  over 
,£2,000.  No  explanation  of  this  decline  was  forth- 
coming, except  the  usual  bogey  of  “ labour  troubles  ” on 
the  Clyde.  But  Coras  recovered  sharply  on  Thursday, 
and  once  more  assumed  their  proper  position  in  the 
sixties,  whilst  North  British  Ordinary  remained  behind 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  48. 

On  the  whole,  Westralian  shares  have  held  their 
prices  well  during  the  week  ; and  some  of  the  more 
important  of  them  have  gained  ground,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ivanhoes,  which  have  gone  up  a point  from  Saturday 
last  to  9I  on  Thursday,  and  Hannan’s  Brownhill,  in 
which  the  comparison  is  between  3I  and  4^.  In  other 
of  the  representative  stocks  the  differences  are  hardly 
worth  recording,  but  people  are  buying  up  the  better 
kinds  of  shares  in  anticipation  of  the  revival  of  activity. 
The  Westralian  gold-mining  districts  are  almost  unique 
on  account  of  their  patchy  character  and  of  the  water 
difficulty.  These  “pocket”  reefs  have  given  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  flotation  of  a lot  of  companies  which  had 
no  raison  d'etre  save  the  interests  of  prospectors 
and  promoters.  Such  companies  have  engendered 
distrust  in  the  minds  of  investors.  As  it  was 
put  to  us  by  a well-known  authority:  “The  curse  of 
the  Westralian  Market  is  that  it  contains  so  many 
Londonderrys  on  a smaller  scale.”  For  the  sins  of 
these  the  really  good  companies  are  suffering  in  the 
market  value  of  their  shares.  The  public  has  taken 
fright  by  the  collapse— temporary  it  may  be — of  com- 
panies like  the  Londonderry,  the  Hit  and  Miss,  and 
Bayley’s  Reward,  and  is  rather  devoting  its  attention  to 
the  cheaper  descriptions  in  which  there  may  be  every- 
thing to  gain  and  there  cannot  be  much  to  lose.  As  a 
consequence  the  higher-priced  shares  are  almost  boy- 
cotted except  by  people  who  are  specially  conversant 
with  their  individual  prospects ; and  thus  there  are 
bargains  to  be  picked  up.  We  hear  the  very  best 
accounts  of  Burbank’s  Birthday  Gift  and  of  Hannan’s, 
both  of  which  have  fallen  away  in  value  for  no  particular 
reason  except  the  sensitive  and  nervous  condition  of  the 
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market.  At  present  it  is  kept  stagnant  and  weak  owing 
to  a few  notorious  failures  to  fulfil  expectations  ; but  a 
rich  “strike” — anywhere  in  Westralia — would  soon 
remedy  that. 

In  connexion  with  Westralian  mining  and  the  Water 
question  there  was  suggested  to  us  the  other  day  a 
curious  situation — founded,  we  believe,  on  actual 
instances.  Take  two  adjacent  mines,  both  containing 
large  amounts  of  gold  ; but  one,  which  we  shall  call  the 
A Mine,  has  a plentiful  supply  of  water,  while  the 
B mine  has  none.  The  B mine  is  ready  to  crush  ; the 
A mine  is  not.  Therefore  the  manager  of  the  B under- 
taking buys  the  water  from  his  neighbour  for  the  time. 
But  when  the  A manager  has  got  everything  ready  he 
has  no  more  water  to  sell  ; the  returns  from  B fall  off, 
and  those  from  A begin  to  come  in.  This  is  a specimen 
of  the  vicissitudes  which  at  present  attend  Westralian 
mining  ; but  we  do  not  think  the  resources  of  civiliza- 
tion are  yet  exhausted.  Such  difficulties  as  that  will  be 
got  over. 

In  the  Kaffir  Market  the  proposal  to  increase  the 
capital  of  the  East  Rand  Company  by  the  issue  of 
100,000  shares  at  ioj.  , and  to  settle  with  the 

H.  F.  Syndicate,  has  excited  a good  deal  of  criticism. 
Against  the  increase  of  capital  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said.  The  parent  Company  wants  the  money  to  finance 
its  somewhat  numerous  progeny  in  the  shape  of  sub- 
sidiary companies,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.  But  the 
proposal  to  settle  with  the  H.  F.  Syndicate,  which  is 
mainly  composed  of  the  directors  of  the  East  Rand 
Company,  is  more  complicated.  It  is,  shortly,  a pro- 
posal to  cancel  the  right  of  the  Syndicate,  who  were 
the  vendors  to  the  Company,  to  take  25  per  cent,  of  the 
East  Rand  dividends  after  a 100  per  cent,  has  been  paid 
to  shareholders  by  giving  the  Syndicate  in  exchange 
the  call  of  200,000  East  Rand  shares  at  par.  In  the 
resolution  to  be  moved  at  the  meeting  it  is  delicately 
expressed  “0that  the  Syndicate  grants  to  this  Company 
the  option  for  eighteen  months  from  this  date  of 
acquiring  its  rights  ” upon  the  terms  above  mentioned. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  East  Rand  share- 
holders have  not  yet  had  their  capital  returned  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  dividends,  and  the  date  at  which  that 
devoutly  wished  for  consummation  will  arrive  is  doubt- 
ful. What,  therefore,  the  Syndicate  grants  to  the 
Company  is  the  option  of  paying  ^900,000  (at  present 
market  value)  for  a right  which  has  not  yet  accrued, 
and  which  it  is  certainly  possible  may  never  accrue. 
We  defy  the  most  experienced  accountant  to  put  a 
value  upon  a contingent  right  of  this  kind.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  East  Rand  directors  will  be  able  to 
carry  their  resolution  at  the  Johannesburg  meeting 
next  month.  But  is  it  really  wise  or  politic  of  them  to 
do  so  ? If  they  had  made  the  proposal  at  the  height  of 
a boom,  probably  nothing  would  have  been  said  ; for 
when  men  are  making  money  they  are  generous  to 
those  who  help  them  in  the  process.  But  to  propose 
such  a deal  at  the  bottom  of  a slump  strikes  us  as 
belonging  to  that  order  of  wisdom  which  overreaches 
itself.  Anybody  can  see  that  ^900,000  in  the  hand  is 
worth  25  per  cent,  in  the  bush.  But,  in  reality,  it  is  a 
shortsighted  policy,  as  the  East  Rand  directors  will 
probably  discover. 

A contemporary  makes  an  alternative  suggestion  to 
the  directors  which  seems  to  us  to  be  rather  inept.  It 
is  that  the  East  Rand  Company  should  raise  the  neces- 
sary ^450,000  by  means  of  6 per  cent,  debentures. 
Now  it  is  distinctly  better  to  get  ,£450,000  for  a nominal 
liability  of  ,£100,000,  on  which  you  need  not  pay  any- 
thing if  you  do  not  earn  it,  and  which  you  need  never 
repay,  than  to  borrow  ,£450,000  which  you  must  repay, 
and  on  which  you  must  pay  6 per  cent,  per  annum  until 
you  do  so,  whether  your  earnings  justify  it  or  not. 

Last  week  we  urged  the  directors  of  the  Chartered 
Company  to  concentrate  their  energy,  now  that  the 
rebellion  is  over,  upon  the  work  of  railway  construction 
from  North  and  South.  We  were,  therefore,  glad  to 
read  the  report  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  last  speech  at  Salis- 


bury, in  which  he  said  he  had  advised  the  directors  to 
borrow  £750,000  by  debentures  in  order  to  complete 
the  Beira  Railway,  which  now  stops  at  Umtali,  as  far 
as  Salisbury.  There  is,  however,  no  mention  of  this 
projected  loan  in  the  circular  which  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany has  just  addressed  to  its  shareholders  for  the 
subscription  of  500,000  new  shares  at  £2. 

It  appears,  however,  from  a telegram  in  the  “Times” 
of  Thursday,  that  either  Mr.  Rhodes  has  been  misre- 
ported  or  he  made  an  unauthorized  statement.  The 
British  South  Africa  Company  has  explained  through 
Reuter  that  its  directors  know  of  no  such  recom- 
mendation. From  private  telegrams  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Rhodes  the  Chartered  directors  infer  that  he 
must  have  been  referring  to  a debenture  issue  by  a new 
railway  company  to  be  formed  to  complete  the  line  to 
Salisbury.  What  new  company  ? There  is  the 
Beira  railway  company  already  in  existence,  with 
debentures  and  share  capital.  It  is  not  clear  why 
another  railway  company  should  be  formed,  and  there 
is  obviously  some  confusion  which  requires  clearing  up. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  old  Oceana  Company  with 
the  Austral  and  Africana  Companies  has,  as  Mr.  Pasteur 
said  in  his  able  and  comprehensive  speech,  “ placed  the 
Oceana  Consolidated  Company  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
South  African  enterprises.”  Indeed,  the  Oceana  Con- 
solidated is  engaged  in  developing  South  Africa  upon 
quite  as  large  a scale  as  the  Chartered  Company,  while 
its  assets  are  far  more  varied.  It  is  interested  in  farms, 
land,  railways,  and  mineral  companies  in  all  parts  of  the 
Transvaal.  It  has  a large  interest  in  the  Pretoria- 
Pietersburg  railway,  which  was  begun  last  month.  It 
holds  shares  in  the  Van  Ryn,  the  Van  Ryn  West,  the 
Rand  Central  Ore  Reduction,  the  Heidelberg  Develop- 
ment Syndicate,  the  Douglas  Colliery  in  Middelburg, 
the  Oceana  Minerals,  and  many  other  companies. 

But  the  interests  of  the  Oceana  Consolidated  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Transvaal  ; it  has  large 
holdings  in  the  chartered  companies  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Belgian  spheres — namely, the  MozambiqueCompany, 
the  Companhia  da  Zambesia,  and  the  Katanga  Company, 
all  of  which  have  great  prospects.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Beira  Junction  Railway,  by  which  goods  are 
now  conveyed  from  the  harbour  of  Beira  as  far  as 
Chimoio,  near  the  frontier  of  the  Chartered  Company’s 
territory,  and  with  the  coalfields  of  Tete.  It  has  nearly 
a third  interest  in  the  Katanga  Company,  whose  terri- 
tory extends  over  150,000  square  miles  in  the  Congo 
Free  State.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  Oceana 
Consolidated  Company  has  as  great  a career  before  it 
as  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

A peculiar  interest  attached  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Consolidated  Goldfields  Company,  because  deep-level 
mining  is  on  its  trial,  and  the  Consolidated  Goldfields 
directors  have  staked  their  reputation  and  their  share- 
holders’ money  on  deep  levels.  There  was  a tone  of 
forced  confidence  about  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  H.  E. 
M.  Davies,  C.  D.  Rudd,  and  Hays  Hammond,  which, 
like  all  such  efforts,  was  followed  by  depression.  Mr. 
Davies  predicted  good  markets  for  1897  : Mr.  C.  D. 
Rudd  declared  that  the  yield  of  ore  in  deep  levels  was 
identically  the  same  as  the  average  in  the  outcrop 
properties  : and  Mr.  Hays  Hammond,  after  talking 
geology  at  great  length,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
would  be  able  to  mine  at  depths  of  from  3,000  feet  to 
4,000  feet  for  the  same  cost  as  that  of  working  outcrop 
mines.  Stimulated  by  the  applause  evoked  by  this 
prophecy,  Mr.  Hammond  went  “one  better,”  and  gave 
it  as  his  candid  opinion  that  the  working  cost  of  deep 
levels  would  “be  considerably  reduced  below  those 
figures.”  To  these  gallant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
directors  the  market  responded  promptly,  by  marking 
down  Consolidated  Goldfields  to  8Jf. 

To  make  a speech  which  shall  comfort  the  market  is 
obviously  an  art  which  Messrs.  Davies,  Rudd,  and  Ham- 
mond have  yet  to  learn.  On  reading  their  defence  of 
deep-level  mining,  one  thought  at  once,  “The  lady 
doth  protest  too  much.”  The  thing  was  inartistic 
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because  it  was  overdone.  And  yet  these  gentlemen 
bad  facts  on  their  side,  and  if  their  remarks  had  been 
more  moderately  expressed,  they  would  have  made  the 
desired  impression.  Mr.  C.  D.  Rudd  has  studied  deep- 
level  mining  for  four  years,  and  Mr.  Hays  Hammond  is 
a mining  engineer  of  acknowledged  eminence.  If  they 
can’t  tell  us  something  about  deep-levels,  who  can  ? 
Both  these  authorities  assure  us  of  the  only  three  facts  we 
care  to  know.  1.  That  pay  ore  is  persistent  in  depth. 
2.  That  the  cost  of  deep-level  mining  can  be  reduced  to  a 
proportion  equal  to,  if  not  below,  the  present  cost  of  out- 
crop mining.  3.  That  high  temperature  and  water  are 
not,  on  the  Rand  at  all  events,  serious  difficulties.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  mining  at  a depth  of  3,000  feet  is  car- 
ried on  profitably  in  East  Australia  ; and  if  there,  why 
notin  the  Transvaal  ? As  for  “dykes,”  they  are  not 
unknown  in  outcrop  properties. 

Of  course  Messrs.  Rudd  and  Hammond  may  be  all 
wrong  in  their  facts.  It  is  a question  of  authority  ; let 
some  one  of  greater  or  equal  authority  disprove  their 
assertions.  Admitted  that  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
Geldenhuis  Deep,  there  is  as  a set-off  the  success  of 
Bonanza.  Certainly  those  who  are  interested  in  deep  levels 
deserve  to  make  money  by-and-bye,  for  they  are  spend- 
ing it  bravely  now.  En  attendant , they  would  do  well 
to  pitch  their  speeches  in  a lower  key,  and  to  avoid 
girding  at  imaginary  “ bears.”  There  are  no  bears, 
as  the  term  is  ordinarily  understood,  in  the  Kaffir 
Market.  There  are  sellers,  but  they  are  one  or  two 
large  companies,  who  want  money  for  deep-level 
development. 

The  decision  of  the  High  Court  of  Johannesburg 
against  the  African  Gold  Recovery  Company  marks  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  South  African  mining. 
The  Company  held  certain  patents  under  which  they 
claimed  a right  to  levy  royalties  for  the  use  of  cyanide 
in  the  extraction  of  gold,  and  the  right  was  disputed  by 
Mr.  James  Hay  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines  and 
mining  interest  generally.  Chief  Justice  Kotz6,  whose 
judgments  have  already  made  him  a great  reputation  in 
South  Africa,  has  decided  not  only  against  the  Com- 
pany’s claim,  but  also  that  the  patents  on  which  they 
relied  should  be  cancelled.  The  relief  thus  afforded  to 
the  mining  companies  is  very  appreciable,  and  it  is 
roughly  calculated  that  about  seven  per  cent,  will  be 
saved  on  the  cost  of  tailings  treatment.  The  further 
question  arises  how  far  the  decision  may  become  a 
precedent  for  the  abolition  of  other  process-patents 
which  still  burden  the  mining  industry. 

Among  forthcoming  promotions  likely  to  create  some 
notice  are  companies  for  exploiting  a new  incandescent 
light  which  does  not  contain  rare  earths,  so  is  not,  on 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  an  infringement  of 
the  Welsbach  light;  for  giving  the  public  a new  fuel 
at  about  half  the  cost  of  coal ; and  for  working  a patent 
which  enables  bread  to  be  made  direct  from  corn  with- 
out grinding,  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  all  the 
nourishing  properties  of  the  wheat.  This  bread  can  be 
sold  at  a halfpenny  cheaper  per  loaf  than  the  existing 
bread,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  baker  a larger  profit. 
We  shall  be  able  to  give  detailed  particulars  of  these 
three  wonderful  discoveries — of  so  much  benefit  to  the 
population  at  large — later  on. 

Buy  Great  Northern  Deferred  Ordinary  stock  is  a 
strong  “ tip  ” in  the  best  informed  circles. 

Do  the  Continental  rights  of  Bovril,  Limited,  which 
it  is  rumoured  are  to  be  purchased  by  a subsidiary 
company  for  ^500,000  in  cash  and  shares,  belong  to 
Mr.  Hooley  or  New  Bovril,  Limited? 

What  will  the  shareholders  of  D.  H.  Evans,  Limited, 
say  to  the  resignation  of  the  managing  directorship  by 
Mr.  Evans  ? If  we  remember  rightly,  he  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Company  to  act  as  managing 
director  for  a period  of  seven  years,  and  half  of  the  time 
is  unexpired.  His  retirement  cannot  be  on  the  ground 
of  ill-health,  because  he  was  on  the  directorate  of  the 
London  Woollen  Company,  Limited,  the  prospectus  of 
which  appeared  some  few  days  ago. 


NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  “LADY’S  PICTORIAL”  AND  “SPORTING  AND 

DRAMATIC”  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED- 
CAPITAL,  ,£350.000. 

The  prospectus  of  this  Company  is  one  of  the  most 
impudent  it  has  ever  been  our  duty  to  criticize.  It  is 
stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  cost  of  advertising 
and  underwriting  20,000  Preference  shares  of  ^5  each, 
no  promotion  money  has  been  or  will  be  paid.  We 
should  think  not  indeed.  Shades  of  Israel ! What 
company-promoter  would  have  dared  to  capitalize  a 
speculative  newspaper  concern  making  only  an  average 
of  ^22,500  odd  per  annum  at  ,£350,000?  The  yield 
on  the  entire  capital  is  just  over  6 per  cent.  Could 
anything  be  more  unblushing  in  its  cool  effrontery? 
We  cannot  too  strongly  advise  our  readers  to  leave  the 
shares  in  this  Company  to  Sir  William  Ingram  and  his 
co-directors.  We  should  like  to  know  why  the  profits 
of  each  newspaper  are  not  shown  separately  in  the 
accountant’s  certificate.  Have  the  profits  of  the  “ Lady’s 
Pictorial  ” gone  up  and  the  “ Sporting  and  Dramatic  ” 
gone  down,  or  vice  versa  ? We  very  much  fear  this  is 
the  case.  Both  journals  have  very  strong  competitors, 
and  the  competition  is  becoming  keener  every  day. 
Some  of  the  advertisements  that  used  to  go  to  the 
“ Lady’s  Pictorial  ” must  now  go  to  the  “Lady”  and 
other  younger  rivals.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
“ Sporting  and  Dramatic.”  “ Land  and  Water,”  “ The 
Road,”  and  “Horse  and  Hound”  are  very  strong 
aspirants  for  public  favour.  Another  point  which  occurs 
to  us  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  security  for  the  Prefer- 
ence shareholders.  The  prospectus  says  that  the 
Company  acquires  the  copyright,  goodwill,  plant,  blocks 
and  stock-in-trade  belonging  to  both  papers,  together 
with  certain  leases.  This  is  all  that  the  Company 
gets  for  ,£340,000.  Let  us  analyse  the  assets  seriatim. 
1st,  Copyright.  The  ordinary  trade  valuation  of  a 
copyright  is  three  years’  purchase  of  the  average  net 
profits.  We  will  for  the  purpose  of  being  on  the  generous 
side  take  it  at  five  years’  purchase.  This  would  give  us 
roughly  a valuation  of  p£i  13,000.  2nd,  Goodwill.  This 
is  valueless  as  a further  asset.  It  is  included  in  the 
copyright.  3rd,  Plant.  We  believe  that  both  papers 
are  printed  by  contract,  therefore  the  plant  must  be  of 
very  little  value,  comparatively  speaking.  4th,  Blocks. 
A purely  nominal  value.  5th,  Stock  in  trade.  The 
people  engaged  in  the  newspaper  trade  would  put  the 
value  of  this  at  ,£5,000.  6th,  Plates.  If  these  were  of 
any  value  the  most  would  have  been  made  of  it.  To 
sum  up  the  total  value  of  the  assets,  in  the  unaccount- 
able absence  from  the  prospectus  of  an  official  valuation, 
we  should  say  that  £15,000  would  more  than  cover  it. 
Yet  the  purchase  price  is  fixed  at  £190,000  above  this 
figure,  and  the  Preference  shareholders  have  not  in  solid 
assets  £37,000  to  fall  back  upon.  To  offer  5 per  cent, 
interest  on  such  a security,  with  the  Bank  rate  at  4 per 
cent.,  is  simply  astounding  ; but  the  outside  public  will 
doubtless  soon  fix  the  shares  at  their  proper  value,  as 
they  have  been  prompt  to  do  in  the  case  of  Harmsworth 
Brothers,  Limited,  whose  5 per  cent.  Preference  shares 
have  already  been  quoted  at  a discount. 

RIDGWAYS. 

Ridgways,  of  tea  fame,  are  converting  their  business 
into  a limited  company.  The  prospectus  will,  we  be- 
lieve, appear  next  week.  But  is  it  true  that  they 
recently  purchased  the  tea  business  of  Pegram  of  Liver- 
pool at  a ruinous  figure — namely,  to  show  only  about 
7T  per  cent.,  and  this  before  deducting  any  remuneration 
for  partners’  services?  Deduct  £1,000  per  annum  for 
this,  and  the  deal  would  not,  we  believe,  show  on  the 
average  net  profits  more  than  about  6|  per  cent.  Will 
the  prospectus  disclose  this? 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  CYCLE  AND  MOTOR  COMPANY. 

In  these  days  of  Hooley  promotion  this  Company 
must  be  described  as  a modest  undertaking,  for  its 
capital  is  only  £75,000,  of  which  £50,000  is  appro- 
priated for  working  capital.  It  is  brought  out  under 
the  protection  of  the  Stoneham  group,  and  it  does  not 
aspire  to  make  cycles,  but  only  to  sell  in  Australia  the 
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cycles  made  by  such  well-known  companies  as,  amongst 
others,  the  Premier  and  Sparkbrook  companies.  The 
Company  is  formed  to  carry  on  agencies  for  the  sale  of 
cycles,  cycle  components,  motors,  horseless  vehicled, 
and  incandescent  lamps — an  odd  mixture.  It  has  the 
agency  for  the  “Simpson  Lever  Chain”  and  the 
“Acat^ne,”  a chainless  bicycle  patronized  in  France. 
It  is  stated  in  the  prospectus  that  Mr.  E.  W.  Rudd,  the 
managing  director,  has  already  in  hand  orders  for  2,500 
cycles.  We  suppose  that  a net  profit  of  ^3  on  each 
machine  is  not  an  extravagant  estimate.  If  it  is  not, 
there  would  seem  to  be  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  out  of  that  order  alone.  As  it  is  stated  that 
immigrants  are  pouring  into  Western  Australia  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  a week,  there  ought  to  be  a brisk  demand 
for  modern  luxuries.  Miners  will,  no  doubt,  go  to 
their  work  on  Premiers,  while  the  manager  will  arrive 
on  a motor  car. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Districts. — We  advise  you  to  hold  ; you  will  get  a better 
price. 

Cycle  Shares. — Sell  Premier,  but  keep  Swifts. 

Mines. — Ferreiras  are  worth  buying,  but  leave  the  other 
severely  alone.  The  shares  of  the  West  Australian  mines  you 
mention  may  be  bought  for  a rise. 

New  Bovrils. — We  strongly  advise  a purchase.  If  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  get  an  allotment,  you  are  sure  to  be  able  to  sell, 
if  you  so  wish,  at  a premium. 

Tramway. — We  think  North  Metropolitans  will  improve. 
Hold. 

Oceanas. — A speculative  purchase ; but  we  believe  in  the 
Transvaal. 

N orth-Easterns. — These  should  be  bought.  Great  Easterns 
are  not  particularly  worth  buying. 

Hit  or  Miss. — Yes,  these  shares  may  be  purchased  for  a 
rise.  A very  good  report  has  just  been  received  from  the 

mine. 

J.  H.  W. — Uruguay  Bonds  may  be  held. 

Barnato  Banks. — A fair  speculation  ; Mr.  Barnato  will 
have  to  do  something  for  those  who  have  trusted  in  him. 

J.  B.  S. — Linotypes  are  a good  purchase. 

Evans  & Allen  (Newport). — Yes,  the  shares  are  worth  buy- 
ing, especially  at  par.  Most  of  the  drapery  companies’  shares 
are  at  a premium. 

W.  Australia.- — Yes.  Buy  Dunallan  Gold  Mines.  Much 
development  work  has  been  carried  out  on  these  properties, 
and  the  result  of  a crushing  is  expected  daily. 

Berthas. — After  the  recent  rapid  rise  we  should  not  care  to 
try  to  carry  over. 

Subscriber. — In  the  present  state  of  the  market  we  do  not 
care  to  advise.  De  Beers  might  be  bought. 

T.  P.  D. — You  can  either  sell  in  India  and  have  the  scrip 
remitted  here,  or  sell  in  the  London  market. 

Exeter. — The  4 per  cent.  Guaranteed  shares  of  the  Exeter, 
Teign  Valley,  and  Chagford  Railway  Company  seem  a fair 
purchase. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIR  LEPEL  GRIFFIN  ON  THE  FAMINE 
IN  INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Trafalgar  Buildings,  i Northumberland  Avenue, 
London,  W.C.,  7 November , 1896. 

SIR, — It  is  a pity  that  an  ex-Indian  official  with  the 
wide  experience  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  should  be  un- 
able to  write  on  such  an  Indian  topic  as  the  pending 
famine  without  importing  so  much  of  prejudice  into 
his  narrative  as  to  cause  irritation  to  some  at  least  of 
the  readers  of  his  article. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  in  the 
article  which  appears  in  the  “Saturday  Review”  of 
to-day,  to  institute  a comparison  between  the  treatment 
of  famine-stricken  folk  by  Indian  rulers  and  British 
rulers  respectively,  and,  in  instituting  it,  to  intimate 
that  the  former  always  do  badly,  while  the  latter  always 
do  well.  This  comparison  is  alike  unfair  and  untrue. 
Sir  Lepel  makes  it  the  occasion  of  animadversion  against 
the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir  that,  in  the  Kashmir  famine 
of  1878-9,  in  which  he  (Sir  Lepel)  was  officially  engaged, 
one-third  of  the  people  died.  Against  whom  will  Sir 
Lepel’s  censures  be  directed  when  he  is  reminded  that 
in  the  British  district  of  Kurnool  (Madras)  one  in  two 
and  a half  of  the  inhabitants  perished  during  a famine 
period  ; that  in  Kaladgi  district,  Bombay  Presidency,  a 


nearly  equal  loss  of  life  was  experienced  ; and  that,  in 
1877,  in  the  State  of  Mysore,  after  it  had  been  under 
British  rule  for  a generation,  one-fourth  of  the  people 
died  of  famine  and  famine-induced  diseases  ? There  is. 
much  similar  evidence  available. 

Again,  it  is  not  correct — it  is  very  incorrect — to  say, 
as  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  says,  that  in  famine  times  the  in- 
habitants of  native  States  “ always  ” flood  the  relief 
works  in  British  territories  because  their  rulers  make 
no  provision  for  them.  “Always,”  Sir  Lepel?  Why, 
in  1876,  inhabitants  of  Bombay  districts  trooped  by 
thousands  into  the  Nizam’s  territories.  “ On  the  river 
banks,”  wrote  the  late  Mr.  H.  Curwen,  editor  of  the 
“Times  of  India,”  “two  thousand  dhungars  were 
encamped  . . . resting  awhile  in  their  long  and  weary 
flight  from  the  famine  pest.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
of  starving  creatures  had  already  fled  into  the  Nizam’s 
richer  territory.”  Further,  “the  town  was  crowded 
with  travellers  to  the  Nizam’s  territory.”  These 
travellers  were  thoroughly  well  treated,  too,  on  reaching 
the  Indian  State.  Further,  when,  in  1877,  all  parts  of 
distressed  British  India  were  glad  to  be  helped  from  the 
big  British  Relief  Fund  of  that  year,  Sir  Salar  Jung, 
for  the  Hyderabad  affected  districts  (adjoining  the 
worst  Madras  districts  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions), alone  declined  any  assistance.  Why  ? Because 
he,  the  “ Native,”  had  got  the  better  of  the  famine 
already,  while  no  British  administrator  had  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so. 

On  that  point  of  emigration  one  word  more.  Even 
in  non-famine  times  the  course  of  emigrants  is  often  to 
and  not  from  Feudatory  States.  The  “ Englishman  ” of 
Calcutta  (a  pro-British  organ)  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  “ During  the  years  1874-75,  in  spite  of 
splendid  harvests,  over  five  thousand  families  sought 
refuge  from  English  injustice  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Nepaul  terai.” 

As  for  the  alleged  “ criminal  apathy  ” of  the  Maharaja 
Scindia  and  “ the  greed  of  his  officials,”  it  is  a fact  that 
numerous  charitable  relief  houses  were  opened  by  the 
Maharaja  in  Nassik,  Trimbuk,  Poona,  Nugger,  and 
Pundherpore,  in  which  towns,  to  a certain  date  at  least. 
His  Highness  had  expended  more  than  the  Bombay 
Government  on  charitable  relief.  Sir  Richard  Temple 
praised  this  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Maharaja. 

With  all  the  exertions  which  we  have  put  forth  in 
India  we  have  done  so  moderately  well  in  dealing  with 
famine  in  that  country  (save  in  1874)  that  the  less  we 
say  of  the  shortcomings  of  others  the  better.  A 
Sovereign  Power — and  that  Sovereign  Power  Great 
Britain  ! — which  allowed  twelve  millions  of  people  to 
die  of  famine  in  eighteen  years  is  not  in  a position  to 
declaim  pharisaically  concerning  the  alleged,  but  un- 
proved, neglected  duties  of  others.  Twelve  millions  ? 
Yes.  The  following  statement  is  abstracted  from  the 
“ Report  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commission,  Part  III., 
Famine  Histories  [c.  3,086]  1885  ” ; it  nowhere  appears 
in  the  Blue-book  in  this  form,  but  a reference  to  the 
pages  mentioned  will  indicate  the  authority  for  each 
statement  : — 


Page 

Year 

Territory  Affected 

Mortality 

Nos. 

37 

1860  — 61 

N.-Wn.  Provinces  and 

Estimates  vary ; certainly 

Punjab  .. 

not  less  than 

500,000 

45 

1865 — 66 

Orissa 

In  six  districts  alone 

1,^00,000 

70 

— 

Behar  and  North  Bengal 

Returns  not  very  accurate, 

but  stated  at 

135,000 

74 

— 

Madras 

450,000 

80 

1868 — 69 

Rajputana 

1,500,000 

88 

— 

N.-Wn.  Provinces 

600,000 

99 

— 

Punjab 

600,000 

100 

— 

Central  Provinces 

250,000 

103 

. 

Bombay  .. 

Loss  of  life  not  stated,  emi- 

gration  very  extensive. . 

— 

104 

1873—74 

Bengal  and  Behar 

No  mortality 

— ■ 

149 

N.-Wn.  Provinces  and 

Oudh 

No  mortality 

— 

184 

1 

VO 

OO 

Bombay  . . 

# 800, 000 

— 

Hyderabad 

70,000 

203 

1877  — 78 

N.-Wn.  Provinces  and 

Oudh 

3,266,420 

211 

1876  — 78 

Madras  .. 

3,500,000 

264 

Mysore  . . . . 

3,050,000 

16  Famines  : 

Total  Famine  Mortality  in  Eighteen  years 

12,021,420 

* Another  estimate,  based  on  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  British  lndia^  puts  the 
mortality  at  1,100,000. 

Surely,  Sir,  in  the  presence  of  officially  attested  melan- 
choly facts  such  as  the  above,  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  might 
be  content  to  enlighten  his  countrymen  on  India 
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matters  without  ostentatiously  and  (as  I contend) 
untruly  depreciating  the  rulers  of  our  Feudatory  States, 
and  denying  them  common  humanity. — Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Digby. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1 Hobart  Place,  ii  November , 1896. 

Sir, — You  have  kindly  sent  me  Mr.  Digby’s  letter 
for  any  comment  I may  desire  to  make.  There  is  too 
great  a difference  between  him  and  me  in  principle  to 
make  discussion  profitable.  He  is  one  of  the  class, 
represented  in  India  by  the  soi-disant  National  Congress, 
which  criticizes  unfavourably  every  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  one  of  those  who 
consider  the  administration  of  India  by  England  as  in- 
comparably her  highest  title  to  honour  in  the  world  ; 
and  I gladly  recognize  the  great  advance  in  honesty 
and  civilization  in  Native  States,  due  trf  the  direct 
initiative,  example,  encouragement,  or  pressure  of  the 
British  Government. 

As  to  statistics,  they  may  mean  anything  ; and  I am 
quite  content  to  accept  Mr.  Digby’s  as  correct.  Millions 
■of  men,  women,  and  children  have  died,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  of  famine  and  the  diseases  which  follow 
famine  in  British  territory  ; and,  although  the  system 
of  defence  against  famine  has  been  organized  and  per- 
fected, while  irrigation  has  increased  the  food  supply 
and  railways  have  made  its  distribution  more  easy,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  many  millions  will  in  the  future  die 
from  the  same  causes.  Famine  is  the  reply  of  Nature 
to  early  marriage  and  an  increase  of  twenty  millions  of 
population  in  ten  years.  The  food  supply  overtakes 
the  population  ; a drought  occurs,  and  there  is  no 
sufficient  surplus  of  grain  in  the  country.  Until  India 
abandons  her  inhuman  superstition  that  every  female 
child  must  be  married  at  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  accepts  those  prudential  reasons  against  early 
marriage  which  govern  the  conduct  of  all  reasonable 
people,  Nature  will,  from  time  to  time,  reply  to  their 
folly  by  famine,  cholera,  and  epidemic  disease. 

The  question  at  issue  is  not  whether  people  have  died 
or  will  die  of  famine  in  British  territory  as  in  Native 
States,  but  whether  the  English  Government  uses  every 
resource  of  civilization  to  save  life  ; while  in  past  times 
native  rulers  were  helpless  and  apathetic  in  the  pre- 
sence of  famine.  Mr.  Digby  instances  the  exertions  of 
Sir  Salar  Jung  in  Hyderabad  in  1876-77.  I willingly 
admit  his  merits.  He  was  an  exceptional  man,  of  the 
highest  character,  and  an  enlightened  statesman.  Mr. 
Digby,  however,  spoils  the  only  point  in  his  letter  by 
quoting  Mr.  H.  Curwen,  editor  of  the  “Times  of 
India,”  to  the  effect  that  the  starving  thousands  of  the 
Bombay  districts  had  “fled  into  the  Nizam's  richer 
territory."  Naturally,  the  people  would  flock  into  richer 
territory—  that  is,  where  the  drought  was  less  severe. 
But  then,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Digby’s  argument 
about  famine  relief?  His  illustration  leaves  my  state- 
ment untouched.  My  personal  experience  as  Secretary 
to  a Famine  Relief  Committee  certainly  was  that  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  paupers  we  had  to  support  in 
the  southern  districts  of  the  Punjab  were  residents 
of  Native  States  on  our  borders,  Rajput  and  Sikh, 
where  no  measures  of  relief  had  been  attempted. 

Two  instances  of  special  and  criminal  neglect  I noted; 
but  my  statements  were  in  no  way  exaggerated.  The 
mortality  in  Kashmir  was  largely  due  to  the  ignorance 
and  apathy  of  the  Maharaja  and  the  cruel  and  corrupt 
conduct  of  his  officials.  This  is  officially  and  frankly 
recorded  in  the  administration  reports  of  the  Punjab, 
which  it  was  my  duty  to  prepare,  and  in  Mr.  Walter 
Lawrence’s  delightful  work  on  Kashmir,  which  was 
reviewed  by  the  “ Saturday  ” some  months  ago.  As  to 
the  great  Mahratta  State  of  Gwalior,  it  was  in  my 
political  charge  during  the  later  years  of  the  life  of 
Maharaja  Jiajl  Rao  Sindhia,  and  on  his  death  I had  to 
carry  on  its  administration,  in  every  detail,  during  the 
minority  of  his  son.  The  whole  State  was  naked  and 
bare  of  any  work — schools,  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
roads  — for  the  good  of  the  people,  who  were  considered 
as  mere  beasts  of  burden.  The  hand  of  the  British 
Government  has  wrought  a happy  change,  and  Gwalior 
is  now  as  well  governed  as  a British  district.  But  all 
Native  States  are  now  compelled  by  the  Government  to 
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occupy  themselves  with  famine  relief  in  times  of  drought. 
Rules  have  been  carefully  drawn  up  which  they  are  di- 
rected to  follow,  and  criminal  apathy  would  justly  bring 
reproof  and  punishment.  But  the  credit  for  this  blessed 
change  I claim  for  the  British  Government. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Lepel  Griffin. 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  PROBLEM  OF  TO-DAY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  ii  November , 1896. 

Sir, — For  the  explanation  of  Professor  Ray  Lan- 
kester’s  somewhat  grotesque  introduction  of  my  name 
on  page  464  of  your  last  issue  but  one,  in  which  many 
of  my  friends  tell  me  they  suppose  there  is  some  point 
which  they  do  not  understand,  vide  “Nature”  for 
24  September  last. — Yours  faithfully, 

T.  Herbert  Warren,  President  of  Magdalen. 

“BEETROOT,  BOUNTIES,  AND  THE  BRITISH 
FARMER.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  5 November , 1896. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  you  were  good  enough  to  pub- 
lish a letter  of  mine  in  which  I endeavoured  to  show 
how  the  less  prolific  plant  had  displaced  the  richer  one 
in  the  production  of  sugar,  because  the  poorer  one  (beet- 
root) was  supported  by  national  bounties.  At  that  time 
I was  dealing  with  the  beetroot  statistics  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion  if  these  figures  alone  were  dealt  with.  The 
very  instructive  article  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
17  October  has,  however,  aroused  a fresh  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  the  startling  figures  of  production  have 
stimulated  fresh  inquiries.  I find  that  there  is  no  exag- 
geration in  the  figures  given  by  your  correspondent,  for 
here  in  my  own  neighbourhood  at  Bishopton  experi- 
mental crops  have  produced  roots  containing  sugar 
equal  to  74  cwt.  per  acre.  The  average  yield  on  the 
Continent  is  27  cwt.  per  acre.  Nor,  upon  reflection, 
need  the  enormously  greater  productive  power  of  our 
own  country  cause  much  surprise,  for  it  is  a well-known 
fact  that  we  produce  an  enormously  greater  quantity  of 
roots  per  acre  here  than  they  do  on  the  Continent.  If, 
then,  it  is  a fact  that  we  obtain  a larger  yield  of  potatoes 
or  turnips  per  acre  under  cultivation  than  is  obtained 
on  the  Continent,  it  might  have  occurred  to  us  that  the 
same  result  would  follow  from  the  cultivation  of  beet. 
Experiments  have  proved  the  inference  to  the  hilt.  But 
reflection  is  all  the  more  bitter  that  we  have  neglected 
so  profitable  a crop  for  so  long,  and  utter  contempt  can 
only  be  expressed  for  our  legislators,  who  have  barred 
the  way  to  its  systematic  introduction  by  false  notions 
of  Free  Trade.  Who  could  lay  down  expensive  plant 
for  utilizing  the  product  with  the  certainty  that  uncer- 
tain and  varying  bounties  would  make  this  plant  utterly 
valueless  ? Mr.  James  Duncan  spent  ,£80,000  at 
Lavenham,  in  Suffolk,  in  trying  to  found  the  industry, 
and  instead  of  obtaining  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  in 
making  so  large  an  experiment,  he  lost  all.  Yet  he 
has  not  lost  hope  of  the  industry,  if  only  bounties  were 
abolished  or  neutralized.  He  writes  as  follows  even 
now  : — 

“ As  long  as  the  bounty  system  exists  no  one  will 
take  up  sugar-growing  in  England.  No  one  knows 
better  than  I do  the  advantages  of  such  an  industry, 
and  I don’t  think  the  Germans,  Austrians,  and  French 
will  allow  this  lucrative  trade  to  slip  out  of  their  hands. 
It  is  not  the  mere  sugar  that  is  produced  ; but  where 
you  have  a sugar  factory  it  means  lots  of  cattle  and 
splendid  crops  of  grain.” 

A further  illustration  of  the  varying  nature  of  the 
sugar  bounties  was  given  last  week  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  France  had  decided  to  increase  the  bounty 
upon  all  sugar  exported  by  2.50  francs  per  100  kilos, 
or£ji  per  ton ; and  yet  surprise  is  expressed  that  our 
colonial  sugar-growers  fret  under  the  injustice  of  neglect 
by  the  Mother-country,  or  that  our  sugar  refiners  here 
should  repine.  If  I were  an  inhabitant  of  a British 
sugar-growing  colony  in  the  West  Indies  I would  use 
every  effort  to  break  the  bonds  that  tied  that  colony  to 
an  unnatural  mother.  I would  seek  affiliation  with  the 
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United  States,  where  I would  get  my  sugar  imported 
without  taxation,  and  so  reap  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
duty,  which  would  be  enormous.  But  they  are  more 
loyal  there,  “ for  in  spite  of  all  temptations  to  belong  to 
other  nations  they  have  remained  Englishmen.”  If  an 
established  industry  is  so  beset  by  bounties,  who  would 
in  the  face  of  it  attempt  to  start  a new  one  in  cultivating 
beetroot  here  ? Yet  for  a paltry  gain  of  as  little  of  a 
small  bounty  as  can  be  given  we  have  lost  millions. 
Even  yet,  cheap  though  sugar  is,  there  is  no  more  pro- 
fitable crop  which  a farmer  can  grow  than  beetroot, 
provided  it  can,  as  on  the  Continent,  be  fully  worked 
and  utilized.  If  countervailing  duties  were  levied  and 
made  to  work  automatically  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
bounty  given  we  could  improve  our  agriculture,  satisfy 
our  colonists,  and  keep  our  refineries  here  at  work.  If 
these  are  beaten  on  fair  ground,  no  one  will  quarrel,  but 
to  be  beaten  with  hands  tied  and  with  the  compassionate 
sympathy  of  Job’s  comforters  constantly  expressed  is 
more  than  human  nature  can  stand.  And  while  on  this 
subject,  I would  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  when  calling 
attention  to  Lord  Rosebery’s  cure  for  foreign  competi- 
tion. He  prescribes  technical  education  as  a remedy 
for  all  the  oppression  which  we  suffer  from  by  foreign 
competition.  I would  ask  has  it  ever  been  alleged  that 
the  British  sugar-refiner  is  less  technically  educated  than 
any  foreigner?  If  you  read  foreign  papers  the  constant 
cry,  from  France  especially,  is,  that  without  bounties  it 
would  be  impossible  to  compete  against  British  refiners, 
because  of  the  superior  plant  which  we  have  here,  and 
our  greater  skill.  I have  hitherto  advocated  the  impo- 
sition of  countervailing  duties — not  for  Protection,  but 
to  lessen  the  burdens  of  our  taxes,  and  to  insure  the 
just  distribution  of  the  bounties  given  by  the  foreigners. 
But  we  worship  a great  god  they  have  called  Free 
Trade,  and  like  the  worship  of  all  unintelligent  devotees, 
we  let  this  Juggernaut  crush  us  under  his  wheels.  But 
if  we  are  so  righteous  that  we  will  not  touch  the  gifts 
and  bribes  of  other  nations  to  ease  our  burdens,  we 
might  be  excused  if  we  used  those  gifts  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  commerce,  which  we  are  constantly  crying 
about,  by  building  ships  of  war.  What  a huge  joke  it 
would  be  if  we  had  several  of  our  largest  men-of-war 
built  out  of  the  bounties  and  named  after  their  generous 
donors  ! We  would,  perhaps,  call  one  “ German  Sugar 
Bounty,”  another  “ French  Sugar  Bounty,”  and  perhaps 
another  “ Countervailing  Duty.”  And  if  chance  ever 
brought  us  to  war  with  our  neighbours  (though  Lord 
prevent  the  misfortune!)  and  they  complained  about  the 
weight  of  our  shot,  we  could  easily  explain  that  we  were 
only  returning  the  change  from  their  own  money,  though 
in  other  coin.  Yours  &c., 

Carbon. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  November,  1896. 

Sir, — Of  all  your  numerous  readers  I do  not  suppose 
that  anyone  has  read  with  greater  interest  and  pleasure 
than  I have  Mr.  George  Jager’s  letter  in  your  last  issue, 
for  I am  glad  to  see  that  he  has  thoroughly  endorsed 
my  views  on  this  subject,  which  you  were  good  enough 
to  publish,  viz.,  the  abolishing  of  the  import  duties  at 
present  levied  on  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  and  the  imposing 
of  an  import  duty  on  foreign-grown  sugars.  As  Mr. 
Jager  clearly  points  out,  if  is  the  policy  of  the  foreign 
Governments  who  heavily  subsidize  their  beet-sugar 
producers  to  ruin  our  Colonial  cane-sugar  trade,  and 
as  soon  as  they  attain  this  to  raise  the  price  of 
sugar  to  the  consumers  in  England,  and  thus  to  make 
up  for  the  cruel  burden  that  they  are  imposing  on  their 
subjects  at  the  present  moment. 

I note,  and  I must  candidly  confess  with  surprise,  that 
Mr.  Jager  proposes  making  dried  fruits  free— why,  it 
is  hard  to  see,  for  although  the  total  value  of  these  im- 
ported in  1894  was  ^2,091,318,  only  ^302  worth  was 
supplied  by  our  Colonies.  While  it  is  one  thing  to  pro- 
pose to  free  “ secondary  necessities,”  it  is  quite  another 
to  free  what  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  such, 
especially  as  the  Mother  Country  does  not  draw  her 
supply  of  these  “non-secondary  necessities”  from  her 
Colonies.  Yours  faithfully, 

Du  Roy  je  le  Tiens. 


“THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIA.” 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

61  Broadhurst  Gardens,  N.W.,  7 November , 1896. 

Sir, — Though  the  luxury  of  replying  to  reviewers  is 
not  one  in  which  I have  ever  before  indulged,  I should 
like  your  kind  assistance  in  calling  attention  to  one 
minor  point  in  which  the  writer  of  the  notice  of  my  last 
book  in  your  impression  of  to-day  does  me,  unwittingly 
1 can  see,  an  injustice. 

“ The  tuatera,”  he  says,  “ it  is  true,  is  a native  of 
New  Zealand,  not  of  Australia,  yet  Mr.  Aflalo  includes 
it.” 

I think,  Sir,  that  the  impression  left  by  this  passage 
is  that  I omitted  to  mention  distinctly  that  the  tuatera 
is  a New  Zealand  species. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  case  ; and  I am  sure  your 
reviewer,  to  whom  I am  honestly  indebted  for  his 
exceedingly  fair  criticisms,  will  not  resent  my  thus 
qualifying  this  one  remark  of  his. — Yours  faithfully, 

F.  G.  Aflalo. 

ANOTHER  LONG-FELT  WANT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  4 November,  1896. 

Sir, — May  I through  your  columns  offer  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  a suggestion  with  regard  to  its  forth- 
coming Education  Bill?  It  is  that  powers  should  be  in- 
serted enabling  the  Education  Authority  under  the  Act 
to  establish  night  schools  for  the  use  of  novelists,  and 
to  set  apart  a small  sum  for  the  foundation  of  a Lindley 
Murray  Scholarship.  Popular  novels  form  the  major 
part  of  the  literary  education  of  the  masses,  and  the 
State  should  see  to  it  that  the  teachers  are  taught  in 
this,  as  in  the  more  elementary  branches  of  learning. 
Moreover,  the  need  is  pressing. 

Let  one  example  suffice.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  ( vide  this 
morning’s  “ Daily  Chronicle  ”)  writes  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Douglas  Ruskin  Society  : — “There  lives  (.rzc)  in  my 
memory  now  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  a beautiful 
and  noble  personality.”  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  genius  is 
versatile  ; he  would  soon  pick  up  the  rules,  and  they 
would  probably  lives  in  his  memory  as  tenaciously  as  the 
personality.  Novel-reading  would  then  lose  one  of  its 
terrors. — I am,  yours  faithfully,  Educationalist. 


CHEAP  MICROSCOPES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Vesey  Street,  St.  Mary’s,  Birmingham, 

30  October,  1896.  ^ 

Sir, — Acting  on  Mr.  Wells’s  suggestion,  in  your  las^ 
issue,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  are,  and  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  have  been,  makers  of  a microscope  which 
in  every  respect  fulfils  his  conditions.  Many  hundreds 
of  these  instruments  are  in  use  in  medical  and  other 
schools  all  over  the  country. — Yours  truly, 

James,  Parkes  & Son. 


LICENSED  VIVISECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Torquay,  8 November,  1896. 

Sir, — As  a constant  reader  of  the  “Saturday  Review” 
from  its  commencement,  and  hon. -treasurer  of  the  Tor- 
quay Anti-Vivisection  Society,  I am  glad  to  echo  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  Mr.  Collinson’s  admirable  letter. 
The  so-called  “inspection”  with  which  many  try  to 
salve  their  consciences  is  nothing  better  than  a farce. 
The  inspectors  are  far  too  few  for  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  vivisections  all  over  the  country  ; and  since 
such  as  there  are  sympathize  with  the  vivisectors — even 
when  they  are  not  themselves  vivisectors — the  inspec- 
tion becomes  a mere  mockery  and  a blind  to  the  public. 

A medical  man  at  a meeting  in  Torquay  not  long  ago 
declared  that  if  the  people  of  England  knew  the  horrors 
that  are  perpetrated  in  laboratories  they  would  pull 
down  the  buildings  and  lynch  the  operators.  An  army 
surgeon,  on  the  same  occasion,  characterized  a- vivisec- 
tion laboratory  as  nothing  less  than  a hell  upon  earth — 
too  revolting  even  for  a professional  man  to  be  present 
at. — I am,  &c.  Algernon  Taylor. 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.  ANDREW  LANG’S  LIFE  OF  LOCKHART. 

“ The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Gibson  Lockhart.”  By 
Andrew  Lang'.  2 vols.  London  : John  C.  Nimmo. 
New  York  : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1896. 

LOCKHART,”  said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ will  blaze.” 
Lockhart  never  blazed,  and  long  before  the 
grave  closed  over  him  he  had  even  ceased  to  smoulder. 
Two  or  three  respectable  novels,  a few  spirited  transla- 
tions, a readable  memoir  of  Burns,  and  an  excellent 
biography  of  the  great  man  who  had  so  much  faith  in 
him,  constitute  his  sole  claim  to  be  remembered  as  an 
author.  But  partly  owing  to  his  connexion  with 
his  father-in-law,  and  partly  to  his  association  with  the 
“ Quarterly  Review,”  in  its  palmy  days,  he  has  long 
been  a very  prominent  figure  in  literary  history ..  . He  is, 
moreover,  one  of  those  men  around  whom  tradition  has 
cast  a kind  of  glamour.  His  name  seems  to  call  up  a 
singularly  impressive  and  brilliant  personality.  Those 
classical  features,  so  stern,  so  cynical,  so  refined,  so 
intellectual — who  can  forget  them  ? Or  who  can  dis- 
associate from  them  what  they  appear  to  indicate  a 
man,  in  Bacon’s  phrase,  “ Sui  certus  et  quasi  de  alto 
despiciens,”  haughtily,  but  justly,  conscious  of  the 
homage  due  to  culture,  to  wit,  to  genius,  to  an  inde- 
pendent spirit,  to  an  inflexible  will.  And  this  impres- 
sion is  confirmed,  not  by  any  record  of  what  he  actually 
said  or  actually  did,  but  by  what  others  attributed  to 
him  or  said  about  him.  We  have  always  suspected 
that  Lockhart’s  reputation  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  suffer  than  to  gain  by  an  elaborate  biography  and 
the  publication  of  his  private  papers.  Mr.  Lang  s 
volumes  have  fully  corroborated  our  suspicion.  They 
will  effectually  dispel  all  the  illusions  which  those 
imposing  features,  in  combination  with  vague  tradi- 
tions, have  created.  Nothing  more  hopelessly  common- 
place than  the  personality  here  revealed  to  us  could  be 
imagined.  Of  all  the  letters  printed  by  Mr.  Lang,  if 
we  except  one  or  two  of  the  early  ones,  there  is  literally 
not  one  which  has  anything  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
myriads  which  pass  daily  through  the  post.  We  have 
searched  in  vain  for  a remark,  an  opinion,  a bon-mot,  a 
sketch,  an  anecdote,  worth  remembering.  Not  only 
are  there  none  of  these  things,  but  there  is  literally 
not  a touch  to  indicate  that  the  writer  had  any 
pretension  to  parts  and  attainments.  Much  of 
the  dreary  gossip  in  these  letters  is  unintelligible 
without  notes,  and  notes  it  would  be  absurd  to  give. 
The  extracts  from  the  Diary  are  of  precisely  the  same 
character,  absolutely  colourless,  vapid  and  indistinctive. 
Nor  is  the  impression  made  by  the  biographical  narra- 
tive itself  a whit  more  favourable.  With  all  Mr.  Lang’s 
skill,  the  only  portrait  he  can  manage  to  portray  is  that 
of  a weary,  querulous,  but  practically  patient  literary 
drudge — “Murray’s  man”  with  non  est  tanti  for  his 
creed,  and  perpetual  anxiety  about  family  matters  and 
“provision  for  the  hour  which  was  passing  over  him” 
his  cankering  care.  Of  any  enjoyment  of  life,  of  any 
interest  in  what  was  passing  round  him,  of  any  love  of 
literature  for  its  own  sake,  of  any  curiosity  about  the 
great  men  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact, 
with  the  exception  at  least  of  his  father-in-law,  he  seems, 
after  youth,  to  have  been  wholly  devoid. 

A biography  which  might  have  been  expected,  from 
the  position  occupied  by  its  subject,  to  place  us  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  two  most  brilliant  literary  and  poli- 
tical coteries  of  this  century  simply  adds  nothing  to  what 
has  long  been  before  the  world.  It  is,  however,  due  to 
Lockhart  and  to  Mr.  Lang  to  say  that  perhaps  no 
biography  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world  under 
more  unfavourable  circumstances.  By  far  the  most 
important  part  of  Lockhart’s  life,  no  less  than  twenty- 
eight  years  of  it,  was  passed  as  editor  of  the  “ Quarterly 
Review,”  and  as  editor  of  that  Review  he  is  best  known 
to  fame.  But  Mr.  Lang  does  not,  he  tells  us,  “ enjoy 
access  to  the  archives  of  Albemarle  Street,  and  any 
occasional  information  about  the  political  conduct  of 
the  ‘ Quarterly  ’ which  may  be  found  in  private  letters 
belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  Mr.  Murray’s  house 
than  to  that  of  Lockhart.”  This  is,  no  doubt,  a very 
comfortable  doctrine  ; but  most  people  will  be  of 
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opinion  that  such  an  hiatus  in  the  Life  of  Lockhart 
must  make  it  very  like  a performance  of  “Hamlet” 
without  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  Nor  is  this  Mr.  Lang’s 
only  misfortune.  What  Lockhart’s  connexion  with 
the  “Quarterly”  was  to  his  middle  and  later  life,  his 
connexion  with  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  was  to  his 
early  life.  But  from  the  archives  of  Mr.  Blackwood’s 
house  Mr.  Lang  has  also  been  debarred,  “ as  they  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  for  editorial 
purposes.”  Nothing,  as  is  well  known,  can  ruffle  Mr. 
Lang’s  amiability,  and  there  is  something  quite  touching 
in  his  modesty — and  it  must  have  been  great— as  he 
offers  in  the  one  case  an  apology  for  publishing  his 
book,  and  in  the  other  case  an  expression  of  gratitude 
for  being  presented  with  “ a list  of  many  of  Mr. 
Lockhart’s  later  articles.”  “ But,”  he  cheerfully 
continues,  “lam  inclined  to  think  that  my  information, 
derived  from  Mr.  Lockhart’s  familiar  letters,  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  of  his  biography.”  We  are  inclined  to 
think  so  too.  The  archives  of  Albemarle  Street  would 
no  doubt  throw  much  light  on  the  feuds  and  scandals  of 
the  Crokerian  epoch,  and  give,  perhaps,  an  extra  coat- 
ing of  blacking  to  that  most  unsavoury  personage,  John 
Wilson  Croker  ; but  so  far  as  Lockhart  is  concerned,  we 
doubt  whether  they  would  do  more  than  illustrate  what 
Scott  once  observed  of  his  son-in-law,  that  “ he  was  as 
mischievous  as  a monkey  in  a china-shop.” 

The  truth  is  that  Lockhart  was  a bitterly  disappointed 
man.  A youth  of  brilliant  promise,  the  high  opinion 
of  him  formed  by  his  father-in-law  awoke  ambitions 
which  could  never,  even  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  realized.  But  it  was  under 
circumstances  the  most  unfavourable  that  his  life  ex- 
panded. First  he  became  insensibly  the  parasite  of 
Scott,  his  association  with  whom  seems  to  have  had 
something  of  the  same  effect  as  proximity  to  an  over- 
shadowing tree  has  to  the  seedling  beneath  it  ; it 
dwarfed  him  comparatively  and  it  dwarfed  him  actu- 
ally. Having  married  the  daughter  of  “ the  most 
illustrious  man  of  the  age,”  he  had  to  live  up  to  the 
relationship  socially,  and  so  was  plunged  early  into 
the  drudgery  of  hack  authorship.  His  original  vein 
was  scanty,  and  without  leisure  and  elaboration  he 
could  not  do  what  his  talents  qualified  him  to  do.  All 
his  best  work  belongs  to  the  three  years  which  suc- 
ceeded his  marriage,  “Valerius,”  “Adam  Blair,” 
“ Reginald  Dalton,”  and  the  “Ancient  Spanish  Ballads.” 
The  miserable  novel,  “ Matthew  Wald,”  which  appeared 
in  1824  marked  his  nadir  and  terminated  his  career  as  a 
writer  of  fiction.  With  his  appointment  in  1825  as  Editor 
of  the  “Quarterly  Review”  began  a life  which  might 
have  paralysed  the  exuberant  vitality  of  Galt  or  even  of 
Scott  himself.  His  control  over  the  “Review”.  for 
which  he  was  responsible  appears  to  have  been  at  times 
at  least  little  more  than  nominal.  What  the  Dutch 
Deputies  were  to  Marlborough  and  Cuesta’s  Junta 
were  to  Wellington,  Murray  and  Croker  seem  to  have 
been  to  poor  Lockhart.  Two  amusing  illustrations  of 
what  he  had  to  put  up  with  are  given  by  Mr.  Lang. 
Milman  had,  it  seems,  inserted  in  one  of  his  articles 
some  eulogy  of  Macaulay.  But  Macaulay  had,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  attacked  Croker.  Lockhart,  con- 
sequently, with  the  fear  of  Croker  before  his  eyes,  has 
to  implore  Milman  to  strike  out  his  eulogy.  Again, 
Southey  reviews,  after  the  manner  in  which  Southey 
might  have  been  expected  to  review,  Hallam’s  “Consti- 
tutional History,”  which  had  been  published  by  Murray. 
Murray,  as  a man  of  business,  objects  to  the  sale  of  the 
work  being  injured  by  an  unfavourable  notice  in  the 
columns  of  his  own  “ Review,”  and  accordingly  induces 
Lockhart  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of  a long 
eulogistic  passage.  This  Lockhart  sends  on  to  Southey 
entreating  him  to  allow  its  insertion.  Southey  grumbles, 
but  does  so.  Hallam,  however,  more  annoyed  at  what 
was  unfavourable  in  the  “ Review  ” than  grateful  for  what 
was  friendly,  writes  a furious  letter  to  Murray  protest- 
ing against  the  hostility  of  Lockhart. 

After  middle  life  troubles  and  anxieties  of  all  kinds 
pressed  on  this  unfortunate  man— worries  unspeak- 
able in  connexion  with  Scott’s  affairs  and  with  the 
“ Review,”  the  loss  of  friends  and  relatives,  domestic 
sorrows,  ill-health,  the  consciousness  that  he  had  left 
no  mark,  and  would  leave  no  mark,  in  literature. 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  gratified  in 
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the  “Quarterly,”  for  which  he  wrote  upwards  of  a 
hundred  articles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  articles  which 
were  interpolated  by  him,  the  evil  passions  apt  to  be 
engendered  in  a proud  and  sensitive  nature  by  such 
untoward  experiences.  But  he  was,  on  the  whole,  an 
honourable  man,  and  he  certainly  made  an  excellent 
editor.  Under  him,  as  before  under  Gifford  and  after- 
wards under  Dr.  Elwin  and  Sir  William  Smith,  the 
“Quarterly  ” was,  whatever  may  have  been  its  mistakes, 
a real  power — “the  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror 
of  quacks.”  Mr.  Lang  speaks  harshly  of  Lockhart’s 
famous  review  of  Tennyson’s  early  poems.  Its  justifi- 
cation lies  in  the  fact  that  there  was  scarcely  a passage 
to  which  Lockhart  took  exception  which  Tennyson  did 
not  subsequently  alter.  The  only  poem  which  he 
allowed  to  stand  in  defiance  of  Lockhart’s  ridicule 
remains  to  the  present  day  the  one  thoroughly  silly 
thing  in  all  his  works.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
Mr.  Lang  as  an  editor,  but  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  we  think  this  publication  was  a mistake.  Lock- 
hart’s is  not  one  of  those  biographies  which  can 
be  compiled  ; the  material  available  from  diaries  and 
letters  is  too  trivial  and  flimsy.  Had  his  story  been 
told  as  Carlyle  told  the  story  of  John  Sterling,  or 
even  as  Moultrie  told  the  story  of  Sidney  Walker,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  worth  narrating.  For  his 
life  was  a tragedy,  and  an  instructive  one,  as  all  who 
read  beneath  the  facts  can  see.  We  are,  by  the  way, 
a little  surprised  that  Mr.  Lang’s  pious  care  should  not 
have  saved  Lockhart  from  informing  the  world  that  he 
had  been  reading  the  “ Del  Principe  ” of  Machiavelli 
and  the  “ Gemsalleme  ” of  Tasso. 


MR.  BARRIE’S  NEW  BOOK. 

“Sentimental  Tommy.”  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  London: 
Cassell  & Co.  1896. 

THE  public  criticism  of  fiction,  as  distinguished  from 
the  reviewing  of  books  for  purposes  of  adver- 
tisement, should  be  primarily  the  court  of  appeal  from 
the  popular  judgment.  Therein  the  conscientious  writer 
should  find  the  consolation  for  his  hard-won  failure,  and 
the  successful  impostor  the  end  of  his  complacency. 
And  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  more  important  function 
of  the  two.  To  permit  Mr.  Hall  Caine  to  pass  off  his 
violent  posings,  Mr.  Crockett  his  miscellaneous  acquisi- 
tions, Mr.  Hocking  his  pious  novelettes,  and  Mr.  Ian 
Maclaren  his  blend  of  Thrums  and  street-preaching,  as 
reputable  writing,  or  to  allow  Miss  Marie  Corelli  to 
assume  the  place  the  vulgar  Lady  assigns  her  without 
protest,  is  to  do  the  art  of  fiction — the  most  vital  and 
typical  art  of  this  country  and  period — a serious  dis- 
service. The  standard  of  criticism  must  be  consistently 
high,  its  methods  severe.  There  are  a number  of  well- 
meaning  but  busy  people  who  are  anxious  to  do  right 
in  these  matters  ; and  if  only  on  this  account,  the  book 
of  the  current  boom  must  not  be  ignored.  But  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  sound  criticism  is  set  consistently 
against  popular  success.  Nevertheless,  it  discriminates 
even  in  its  praise. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Barrie,  for  instance,  as  in  the  case 
of  Du  Maurier,  of  Mr.  Kipling,  even  of  Mr.  Conan  Doyle, 
we  have  a popular  success  that  stands  analysis — at 
least  to  a very  large  extent.  At  the  outset,  of  course, 
Mr.  Barrie  falls  short  in  the  fundamental  requirement  of 
literature.  No  intelligent  person  reading  “ Sentimental 
Tommy  ” will  admit  that  it  is  really  a conscientious 
and  necessary  attempt  at  self-expression,  that  Mr. 
Barrie  has  been  at  any  great  pains  to  get  the  precise 
effect  of  things  as  they  actually  seem  to  him.  Yet, 
since  the  vulgar  delusion  ever  fluctuates,  and  the  deeper 
facts  of  things  are  permanent,  and  of  the  human  mind 
practically  so,  it  is  only  in  the  authentic  view  that  the 
antiseptic  quality  which  differentiates  literature  from 
printed  or  written  matter  of  temporary  interest  is  to 
be  found.  But  “Sentimental  Tommy”  is  quite  evi- 
dently written  primarily  to  please,  to  stir  pleasurable 
regrets,  suggest  amiable  consolations,  and  move  to  a 
genial  laughter.  One  feels  that  Mr.  Barrie  has  written 
down  to  an  imagined  “ Public,”  his  Public,  just  as 
editors  necessarily  edit  their  papers  down  to  their 
“ Publics.”  There  is  nothing  to  blame  Mr.  Barrie  for 
in  this,  so  long  as  the  desire  to  please  does  not  lead  to 


plagiarism,  imitation,  insincerity.  But  it  places  “ Senti- 
mental Tommy  ” in  a category  not  only  below  such 
authentic  work  as  Mr.  Meredith’s  “Egoist”  and  Mr. 
Hardy’s  “Jude  the  Obscure,”  but  also  below  much  of 
the  matter  in  Mr.  Barrie’s  own  “ My  Lady  Nicotine,” 
wherein  the  writer  expresses  a humour  distinctly  per- 
sonal, and  as  patently  pleases  himself  as  his  readers. 

But  when  these  points  have  been  insisted  upon,  then 
one  may  proceed  with  a clear  conscience  to  praise  the 
invention  and  dexterity  with  which  the  task  has  been 
accomplished,  the  conscientious  workmanship  and  the 
personal  dignity  maintained  throughout.  The  con- 
struction of  the  novel  shows  a decided  advance  upon 
“ The  Little  Minister,”  as  that  did  upon  that  singularly 
entertaining,  unequal  and  invertebrate  book,  “When 
a Man’s  Single.”  But  it  is  still  characteristically 
episodical  ; there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  steady, 
unfaltering  progression  towards  one  great  and  simple 
effect,  such  as  we  find  in  a masterpiece  of  the  rank  of 
“Jude  the  Obscure.”  Tom  Sandys — Sentimental 
Tommy — is  simply  the  link  of  a series  of  otherwise 
almost  disconnected  sketches  of  very  unequal  value. 
In  some  of  these  he  takes  a leading  part  ; into  others 
he  is  almost  dragged  by  Mr.  Barrie,  like  a bad  boy 
taken  to  church.  The  strongest  of  these  is  the 

amazingly  vivid  story  of  Tommy’s  mother,  with  which 
the  book  opens.  For  this  sketch  there  can  be  nothing  but 
unstinted  praise  ; the  woman  whose  accepted  lover  sub- 
mitted in  her  presence  to  the  brute  force  of  his  rival,  and 
changed  “ Jean  Latta  ” to  “ Jean  Sandys,”  is  admirably 
conceived  and  rendered.  Interleaved  rather  than  inter- 
woven with  this  is  the  pathetic  story  of  little  Reddy, 
marred  only  by  the  needless  apostrophe  to  “You  mothers 
who  have  lost  your  babies.”  In  these  two  incidents  or 
sketches  Tommy  is  an  active  actor,  but  we  venture 
to  think  that  it  gave  Mr.  Barrie  some  trouble  to 
get  Tommy  into  the  episode  of  Miss  Ailie  and  Mr. 
McLean — a very  pretty  story  rather  in  the  spirit  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell.  Into  the  story  of  the  poor  little 
heart-broken  butterfly,  “The  Painted  Lady,”  he  is, 
however,  brought  rather  naturally  by  the  interposition 
of  her  daughter  Grizel.  Overlooking  two  chapters, 
Grizel  is,  next  to  Jean  Miles,  the  soundest  piece  of 
character-drawing  in  the  book.  But  her  Three  Visits 
to  men  who  had  called  upon  the  Painted  Lady  in  her 
wanton  days,  and  her  “ Letter  to  God  ” about  them,  spoil 
the  drawing  of  her  merely  for  the  sake  of  a needless 
insistence  upon  a generally  conceded  moral  point.  But 
Mr.  Barrie  will  stand  all  the  better  with  his  serious 
inartistic  following  thereby.  “The  Jacobite  Rising” 
and  the  “ Siege  of  Thrums  ” are  a trifle  too  reminiscent 
of  the  immortal  Tom  Sawyer,  but  they  are  well  done. 
And  in  the  examination  failure,  with  which  the  book 
concludes,  and  in  which  Tommy  also  appears  as  a 
principal  actor,  the  sketches  of  the  examining  ministers 
and  schoolmasters,  and  their  literary  views,  are  full  of 
humour — even  if  Tommy’s  fatal  insistence  on  the  mot juste 
is  a trifle  impossible.  And  the  setting  of  the  vanquished 
Tommy  behind  the  hills,  the  weeping  Grizel  waving  a 
farewell  to  him,  concludes  the  book  with  the  necessary 
pathos. 

Mr  Barrie’s  style  is  individual,  not  too  clear  and  hard 
for  his  emotional  purpose.  His  syntax  is  complex,  not 
so  much  with  intricate  thought  as  a roving  eye  for 
detail.  Leading  statements  stroll  in  casually  at  the  end 
of  sentences,  sentences  as  leisurely  and  inconsecutive  as 
At  Home  days  in  a country-house.  The  opening  para- 
graphs of  the  book  are  fairly  typical  : — 

“ The  celebrated  Tommy  first  comes  into  view  on  a 
dirty  London  stair,  and  he  was  in  sexless  garments, 
which  were  all  he  had,  and  he  was  five,  and  so  though 
we  are  looking  at  him,  we  must  do  it  sideways,  lest  he 
sit  down  hurriedly  to  hide  them.  That  inscrutable  face, 
which  made  the  clubmen  of  his  later  days  uneasy,  and 
even  puzzled  the  ladies  while  he  was  making  love  to 
them,  was  already  his,  except  when  he  smiled  at  one  of 
his  pretty  thoughts  or  stopped  at  an  open  door  to  sniff 
a potful.  On  his  way  up  and  down  the  stair  he  often 
paused  to  sniff,  but  he  never  asked  for  anything  ; his 
mother  had  warned  him  against  it,  and  he  carried  out 
her  injunction  with  almost  unnecessary  spirit,  declining 
offers  before  they  were  made,  as  when  passing  a room, 
whence  came  the  smell  of  fried  fish,  he  might  call  in, 
‘ I don’t  not  want  none  of  your  fish,’  or  ‘ My  mother 
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says  I don’t  not  want  the  littlest  bit,’  or  wistfully,  ‘ I 
ain’t  hungry,’  or  more  wistfully  still,  ‘ My  mother  says 
I ain’t  hungry.’  ” 

And  again:  “This  stair  was  nursery  to  all  the 
children  whose  homes  opened  on  it,  not  so  safe  as  nur- 
series in  the  part  of  London  that  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
boys  in  sailor  suits,  but  preferable  as  a centre  of  adven- 
ture, and  here  on  an  afternoon  sat  two.  They  were 
very  busy  boasting,  but  only  the  smaller  had  imagina- 
tion, and  as  he  used  it  recklessly,  their  positions  soon 
changed  ; sexless  garments  was  now  prone  on  a step, 
breeches  sitting  on  him.” 

The  latter  sentence,  on  consideration,  seems  to  make 
it  clear  that  it  was  two  boys,  and  not  centres  of  ad- 
venture, who  were  sitting.  It  seems  indisputable  to 
the  present  reviewer,  though  the  reason  of  it  eludes 
him,  that  in  some  way  this  easy,  this  deliberately  un- 
kempt and  unbuttoned  sentence  does  in  masses  give — 
how  can  we  put  it? — “modelling”  to  emotional  form. 
One  may  compare  Meredith. 

Altogether  we  must  congratulate  Mr.  Barrie  on  a 
successful  work.  Decidedly  it  is  not  a great  book,  but 
it  is  pretty,  humorous,  pathetic,  interesting  from  cover 
to  cover.  Its  jesting  is  as  free  from  the  unpleasant 
coarseness  of  Mr.  Crockett  as  its  moralizing  is  from 
the  egregious  pretension  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  year.  It 
is  full  of  effect.  Mr.  Barrie  has  not  been  spoilt  by 
success.  But  the  present  reviewer  does  not  think  for 
a moment  that  it  represents  the  fulness  of  Mr.  Barrie’s 
undeniable  powers.  It  will,  however,  strengthen  the 
great  position  he  holds  with  the  reading  public,  and  it 
is,  no  doubt,  a step  nearer  the  coherent  and  starkly 
sincere  novel  we  may  reasonably  expect  and  reason- 
ably require  from  Mr.  Barrie  before  his  writing  days 
are  done. 

MEDIAEVAL  RELIGIOUS  ART. 

“ Choir  Stalls  and  their  Carvings  : Examples  of  Miseri- 
cords from  English  Cathedrals  and  Churches.” 
Sketched  by  Emma  Phipson.  London  : B.  T. 
Batsford.  1896. 

MISS  EMMA  PHIPSON  has  hit  upon  an  admirable 
subject  in  the  present  volume  ; and  it  is  strange 
that  to  her  it  should  have  been  left  at  this  late  time  of 
day  to  be  the  first  to  treat  of  Misericord  carvings  not 
in  some  slight  article  by  the  way,  but  in  a serious 
treatise  exclusively  devoted  to  these  decorations.  For 
the  first  time,  then,  as  we  believe,  here  is  an  attempt  to 
record  and  illustrate,  not  exhaustively  indeed,  but  in 
some  sense  proportionately  to  their  importance,  these 
most  interesting  relics  of  mediaeval  art,  scattered 
literally  by  thousands  up  and  down  the  country.  Miss 
Phipson  is  modest  enough  about  her  undertaking.  She 
tells  us  that  the  first  effort  to  deal  with  so  extensive  a 
study  as  a whole  is  likely  to  be  very  imperfect,  and  she 
begs  for  corrections  and  suggestions.  Moreover, 
many  cathedrals  and  churches  are  deliberately  omitted 
from  the  present  volume  through  lack  of  space  ; but  we 
are  promised  a second  series  which  shall,  make  good 
these  omissions.  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  it ; Miss 
Phipson  in  this  first  series  puts  us  under  an  obligation 
to  her,  and  makes  us  anxious  that  she  should  continue 
her  useful  work.  The  Misericords  treated  of  in  the 
present  volume  range  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
illustrations  are  arranged  chronologically — certainly  for 
students  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  method  of 
arrangement.  At  the  end  come  three  very  handy  in- 
dexes under  the  headings  of  subject,  locality,  and  dates. 
Nothing  so  far  could  be  more  practical  and  workman- 
like. 

Of  the  illustrations  themselves  as  works  of  art,  as 
worthy  translations  of  those  very  remarkable  works  of 
art  which  it  is  their  purpose  to  record  for  us,  we  cannot 
indeed  speak  in  terms  altogether  enthusiastic.  They 
serve  their  purpose  indeed  as  records,  as  sketches  that 
give  the  general  disposition  of  the  carvings  ; and  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  Miss  Phipson  only  calls  them  sketches. 
But  in  a tolerably  expensive  volume,  such  as  this  is, 
one  does  certainly  regret  that,  at  any  rate,  a selection  of 
the  carvings  (say,  not  to  be  unreasonable,  some  half- 
dozen  or  so)  were  not  reproduced  as  truthfully  and 
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beautifully  as  our  present  means  of  reproduction  would 
have  rendered  possible  without  excessive  cost.  As 
studies  in  light  and  shade  these  sketches  leave  a 
good  deal  to  be  desired ; nor  do  they  do  justice  to 
that  extraordinary  sense  of  harmonious  line — as,  for 
example,  in  the  draperies,  or  in  the  disposition  of  hair 
or  of  foliage — which  always  characterized  mediaeval 
carving,  and  indeed  mediaeval  decoration  generally, 
however  rude  it  might  be  in  some  respects.  We  are 
not  here  finding  fault  for  fault-finding’s  sake.  We  care 
so  genuinely  about  Miss  Phipson’s  book  that  we  are 
anxious  that,  if  possible,  her  second  book  should  artis- 
tically be  a good  deal  better  than  her  first ; and  we 
therefore  commend  these  criticisms  to  her  consideration 
as  made  in  good  part,  for  we  do  believe  that  she  might 
attain  to  a higher  standard  than  her  present  one  with 
pains  and  a little  increase  of  expense. 

The  mediaeval  carving  of  Misericords  in  many  ways 
recalls  at  once  the  mediaeval  decoration  of  ecclesiastical 
manuscripts.  The  carving  and  the  painting  alike  were 
intended  for  religious  purposes,  were  decoration  meant 
for  the  church.  There  is  a famous  saying  of  some  old 
Jesuit,  that  no  man’s  religion  is  entirely  vital  till  he  can 
jest  about  it — or  words  to  that  effect.  The  saying,  no 
doubt,  is  paradoxical,  and  your  precise  and  decorous 
Anglican  shudders  at  it  as  if  ice-water  were  suddenly 
being  poured  down  his  spine ; but,  paradoxical  and 
shocking  as  it  is,  there  is  a robust  element  of  truth  in 
the  thing,  and  these  mediagval  decorations  come  up 
before  one  as  an  illustration  and  justification  of  it. 
When  we  look  at  them,  certainly  one  of  the  first  charac- 
teristics which  strike  us  is  their  non-religiousness,  their 
very  frank  humour  and  grotesqueness.  As  Miss  Phipson 
points  out  in  her  introduction,  amongst  all  these  innu- 
merable Misericord  carvings — carvings,  be  it  remem- 
bered, intended  for  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  Church — 
Scripture  subjects  are  of  rare  occurrence.  What  are 
their  subjects  ? Everyday  incidents  of  common  life,  of 
agriculture  or  of  sport ; acrobats,  deliberate  caricatures 
even  of  ecclesiastical  personages,  beasts  and  birds 
sometimes  real,  sometimes  weird  and  fantastic,  now 
and  again  some  incident  or  characteristic  insisted  upon 
actually  to  the  verge,  or  beyond  the  verge,  of  decency. 

Many  theories  have  been  put  forward  by  modern 
writers  to  account  for  this  riotous  mediaeval  habit,  with 
the  intent  of  more  or  less  bringing  it  into  line  with  our 
own  more  prudish  ideas,  or  of  taking  off  from  it  for  us 
at  any  rate  some  of  its  sharp  edge.  We  have  no  space 
here  to  examine  these  theories,  even  such  of  them  as 
Miss  Phipson  touches  upon  in  her  introduction.  But 
what  we  would  wish  to  insist  upon  is  this.  By  the 
mediaeval  artist,  whether  plastic  or  pictorial,  as  by  the 
mediaeval  writer  (take  Chaucer,  for  instance),  there  is 
no  essential  distinction  drawn  whatever  between  reli- 
gious art  and  profane  art,  between  decoration  which  is 
fitted  for  the  church  and  decoration  which  is  fitted  for 
any  other  sphere  of  human  interest.  Nowadays  we 
have  church  architecture,  church  work,  church  deco- 
rators, and  the  like  ; and  we  talk  about  such  things 
with  awed  and  bated  breath.  When  religion  was,  so 
to  say,  in  men’s  blood  and  bones,  was  part  of  the 
common  air  they  breathed,  they  had  none  of  these 
nice  differences  : the  only  difference  they  knew  was, 
that  when  they  were  working  for  the  church  they  spent 
more  money  and  more  pains.  And  if  ever  we  are  to 
have  healthy,  virile,  religious  art  again,  that  is  the 
spirit  we  must  be  of.  It  may  be  a puzzling  question 
enough  how  we  are  to  regain  it ; but  until  it  is  regained, 
our  religious  art  must  remain  in  the  immense  bulk  of 
it  but  a sickly  and  stupid  affectation,  and  at  best  but  an 
individual  effort  now  and  again,  interesting  and  valu- 
able it  may  be,  but  a thing  apart  from  the  general  life, 
and  therefore  half  idle,  and  burdened  with  the  curse 
of  an  inevitable  eccentricity. 

ARCHBISHOP  MAGEE. 

“ The  Life  and  Correspondence]  of  William  Connor 
Magee,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  York.”  By  J.  C.  Mac- 
donnell,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Peterborough.  2 vols. 
London  : Isbister  & Co.  1896. 

ANON  MACDONNELL’S  own  share  in  this  bio- 
graphy is  comparatively  small.  He  carried  on  an 
intimate  and  regular  correspondence  with  Magee  for 
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nearly  half  a century,  and  these  two  large  volumes  con- 
sist mainly  of  the  Archbishop’s  letters  to  his  friend — his 
“more  than  brother,”  as  he  called  him  when  he  bade  him 
farewell.  If  there  are  drawbacks  about  thus  making  a 
man  tell  his  own  life-story,  the  advantages  seem  to  pre- 
dominate. The  figure  of  Magee  stands  out  vivid  and 
clear-cut  against  the  moving  background  of  events 
revealed  in  his  own  most  admirable  letters.  We  had 
thought  the  ancient  art  of  letter-writing  was  dead  in 
these  times  ; killed  by  rush  and  hurry.  Certainly  it  is 
with  a delighted  sense  of  the  unexpected  that  we  find 
a busy  Bishop,  overwhelmed  with  correspondence, 
relieving  his  feelings  and  “blowing  off  his  steam”  in 
some  of  the  very  best  letters,  we  sincerely  believe,  in 
the  language.  They  have  every  quality  which  letters 
should  possess  : an  easy  flowing  style,  never  spoiled  by 
rhetoric,  vigorous  and  idiomatic  English,  keen  observa- 
tion and  bright  description,  all  lighted  up  with  an 
Irishman’s  irrepressible  and  never-failing  wit.  If  Magee’s 
fame  as  an  orator  is  doomed  to  decay,  he  will  be  re- 
membered, and  deservedly  so,  as  a really  great  letter- 
writer. 

The  personality  of  the  man  comes  out  in  his  letters 
with  extraordinary  clearness  ; as  might,  indeed,  be  ex- 
pected from  the  fact  that  he  wrote  just  what  was  in  his 
mind,  without  any  thought  that  his  words  would  ever 
be  read  by  any  but  the  dear  friend  to  whom  he  said 
exactly  what  he  felt  at  the  moment.  We  see  him, 
conscious  of  great  powers,  fretting  against  the  nar- 
row limitations  and  stunted  opportunities  of  an  Irish 
deanery ; frankly  delighted  at  being  summoned  to 
preach  before  the  Queen  ; stunned,  as  he  puts  it,  but  still 
thoroughly  pleased,  by  his  appointment  to  the  English 
Bench.  He  was  the  first  Irishman  since  the  Reformation 
to  hold  an  English  see,  and  he  may  be  readily  forgiven 
some  pleasure  in  the  reflection.  We  see  him  entering 
upon  his  high  office  at  the  moment  when  the  great  fight 
over  the  Irish  Church  was  coming  on  in  Parliament ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  quite  ready  for 
a compromise,  though  his  celebrated  “No  surrender” 
speech  on  the  second  reading  expressed  his  real  con- 
victions. Still,  if  compromise  had  been  possible,  Magee 
would  never  have  made  that  speech  ; and  he  was  very 
active  during  the  Committee  stage  in  trying  to  get  the 
best  terms  for  his  native  Church.  He  was  successful 
In  at  once  gaining  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
he  never  lost  it ; but  he  disliked  Parliamentary  work. 
“ I am  sick  of  sitting  on  red  benches  and  playing  at 
statesman,”  he  writes,  with  a keen  instinct  that  a bishop’s 
right  place  is  in  his  diocese. 

As  Bishop  of  Peterborough  he  appears  as  a 
shrewd,  straightforward,  determined  ruler  ; a man 
with  strong  convictions  of  his  own,  and  a serene, 
unfaltering  cocksureness  that  they  were  absolutely 
right ; masterful  indeed,  but  possessed  of  a saving 
fund  of  humour  and  common  sense,  and  full  of 
genuine  sympathy,  though — oddly  enough  for  an  Irish- 
man and  an  orator — rather  lacking  in  imagination. 
During  the  Ritualistic  controversy  he  honestly  tried  to 
be  fair  to  all  parties,  though  his  own  feelings  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Ritualistic  beliefs  and  practices. 
His  “maxims  in  governing”  deserve  quotation: — 
“ 1st.  Never  hit  if  you  can  avoid  it.  2nd.  When  you 
do  hit,  smash.  3rd.  When  the  smashed  man  admits 
that  he  is  smashed,  then  apply  the  plaster  of  forgive- 
ness and  civility.  The  first  rule  prevents  many  quarrels  ; 
the  second  secures  victory  when  you  fight,  and  terrifies 
other  possible  combatants  ; the  third  secures  peace 
after  war.”  On  the  whole,  Magee’s  administration  of 
his  see  was  remarkably  successful.  He  steadily  raised 
the  tone  of  the  clergy,  and  made  them  follow  his  own 
example  of  hard  work ; he  contrived  to  keep  the 
peace  between  the  warring  factions,  and  to  avoid 
ecclesiastical  rows  in  his  diocese  ; he  was  looked  up 
to,  both  within  it  and  without  it,  as  a strong 
man  and  a just,  who  knew  his  own  mind,  and  intended 
to  have  his  way,  but  who  was  kindly  and  lovable  withal. 
It  is  noteworthy  that,  though  he  lived  simply  enough, 
he  was  constantly  short  of  money. 

His  pronouncements  on  great  questions,  some- 
times made  anonymously  in  journals  like  the  “ Times” 
or  the  “ Spectator,”  do  not  exhibit  striking  fore- 
sight or  unusual  wisdom.  They  are  rather  the  judg- 
ments of  a shrewd,  common-sensible,  witty  observer  ; 


and  his  reasons,  when  he  gives  them,  are  the  reasons 
of  a practical  man  of  his  own  time,  looking  to  the 
plain  facts  in  their  business  aspect.  But  this  very 
quality  made  him  acceptable  to  the  English  lay 
mind,  and  his  knack  of  expressing  his  conclusions  in 
epigram  enabled  him  to  bite  them  in,  so  to  say,  upon 
that  somewhat  tough  and  difficult  material.  The 
famous  “ Better  England  free  than  England  sober  ” is 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  what  is  meant ; and  his 
assaults  upon  Socialism  may  be  referred  to  in  the 
same  sense.  His  outlook  was  in  truth  rather  a con- 
tracted one,  possibly  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  a man  of  much  reading  or  wide  cul- 
ture, but  essentially  a man  of  affairs,  of  action  ; 
in  part  to  the  sturdy  Philistinism  which  was  a feature 
of  his  curiously  compounded  character. 

What  has  surprised  us  most  about  him,  and  has 
come  from  this  biography  as  the  newest  and  most  un- 
expected revelation  of  Magee,  is  his  pessimism.  At  any 
rate  in  his  later  years,  he  took  a very  gloomy  view  of 
the  tendency  of  events.  The  experience  of  his  own 
Irish  Church  had  not  modified  his  hatred  and  fear  of 
the  policy  of  Disestablishment ; and  he  repeatedly  pro- 
phesied that  the  Established  Church  in  England  had 
but  a very  short  lease  of  life  ; and  after  that  the  Deluge. 
He  was  regarded  by  his  brethren,  he  tells  us,  as  “a 
Celtic  Cassandra.”  In  political  and  national  affairs, 
similarly,  he  thought  things  were  rushing  onward  to 
an  inevitable  Niagara  of  revolution  and  anarchy. 
“ Parnell  and  Company  ” are  coupled  with  “ Gladstone 
and  Company  ” as  the  chief  agents  in  preparing  and 
precipitating  the  coming  catastrophe.  We  confess  we 
find  it  difficult  to  account  for  this  bitter  pessimism  in  so 
clear-headed  a man,  this  hopelessness  in  one  so  sane, 
of  so  genial  and  happy  a temperament  in  ordinary  life. 

His  letters  have  been  characterized  as  even  brutally 
frank  about  his  colleagues  on  the  Episcopal  bench  and 
other  eminent  personages  in  Church  and  State — as 
showing  up  the  seamy  side  of  matters  ecclesiastical 
with  all  the  “indiscretion”  of  Mr.  Purcell.  Certainly 
Magee  does  not  mince  matters.  Of  Convocation  he 
writes,  “Our  House  is  doing  nothing  with  great 
dignity  and  calm,  the  Lower  House  is  doing  nothing 
practical  with  great  heat  and  fury.”  Archbishop  Tait, 
for  whom  he  had  a real  regard  in  spite  of  differences, 
and  of  one  serious  quarrel,  is  denounced  as  an  Erastian. 
“ He  so  entirely  believes  in  Parliament,  and  so  entirely 
ignores  the  Church,  that  he  is  really  becoming  ...  a 
great  peril  to  the  Church.  He  regards  the  Clergy  as  a 
big  Sixth  Form.”  He  sums  up  the  result  of  an  episcopal 
deliberation  as  follows  : — “ Gloucester  and  Bristol 
proved  himself  handy,  dexterous,  and  good-tempered 
as  ever  ; Oxford,  sensible  but  obstinate  ; Exeter,  sen- 
sible and  brief ; Truro,  good  and  gushing  ; London, 
able  and  honest ; and  your  unworthy  brother  of  Peter- 
borough, bitter  and  sarcastic,  and  occasionally  jocose.” 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  all  this  was 
written  to  an  intimate  friend,  who  knew  that  the  Bishop 
was  only  blowing  off  steam  as  a relief  from  the  worry 
and  fatigue  of  his  work  ; who  knew,  moreover,  what 
the  public  cannot  know,  how  to  fit  these  off-hand  half- 
jests into  their  right  setting,  and  to  regard  them  in 
their  due  proportion.  We  are  glad  that  Canon  Mac- 
donnell  did  not  erase  them.  They  show  us  the  Bishop 
with  his  apron  off ; they  reveal  a necessary  side  of  the 
man  ; and  after  all,  though  painfully  outspoken,  they  are 
never  spiteful  or  ill-natured. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  biographer  has  done 
his  work  with  great  care  and  skill.  So  much  can 
scarcely  be  said  for  the  printer  and  proof-corrector. 
There  are  not  a few  irritating  misprints  ; and  the  two 
portraits  have  lost  their  respective  ways,  and  each 
appears  in  the  volume  properly  belonging  to  the  other. 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

“ The  History  of  Local  Rates  in  England.”  By  Edwin 
Cannan,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1896. 

THE  lately  established  London  School  of  Economics 
has  made  a good  start  in  its  official  publications 
by  printing  these  five  lectures  of  Mr.  Cannan.  Books 
on  taxation  are  not  usually  taken  up  to  wile  away  an 
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idle  hour.  It  may  be  that  their  writers  are  weighed 
down  with  the  conviction  that  no  one  will  study  taxa- 
tion unless  he  is  forced  to.  At  all  events,  they 'do  not 
often  manifest  any  attempt  to  make  their  books  even 
decently  readable.  To  this  rule  Mr.  Cannan  is  one 
bright  Exception.  He  has  the  shrewdness  to  begin 
with  the  question  which  taxpayers  must  often  put  to 
themselves— namely,  why  rates  are  paid  only  in  respect 
of  certain  kinds  of  property,  and  why  they  are  levied, 
not  on  the  owner  of  such  property,  but  on  the  occupier  , 
and  the  interest  thus  roused  suffices,  in  spite  of  mu 
technical  matter,  to  keep  the  reader  awake  till  th 

“Since  Adam  Smith  wrote  that  “The  subjects  of  every 
State  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 
government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  the 
respective  abilities,”  and  then  explained  this  as  meanin 
“ in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  respective  y 
enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  State,’  writers  on  tax- 
ation have  been  divided  between  those  who  took  Faculty, 
or  ability  to  pay,  as  their  canon,  and  those  who  advo- 
cated Benefit  received.  Of  late  years  the  latter  doctrine 
has  almost  disappeared  as  regards  Imperial  taxation, 
but  the  economist  who  applies  the  canon  of  Ability  to 
Local  taxation  has  to  face  the  question  why  local  rates 
are  levied,  not  on  income,  but  on  the  annual  value  ot 
lands,  houses,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Cannan  answers  this 
by  the  appeal  to  history.  He  shows  that,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Poor  Rate— to  which,  he  says,  other  rates 
are  nothing  but  an  addition— and  even  before  1601  in 
certain  non-statutory  rates,  ability  to  pay  was  dearly 
laid  down  as  the  principle  ; and  he  follows  in  detail  the 
steps  by  which  the  difficulty  of  imposing  anything  like 
a “local  income  tax”  led  gradually  to  the  assessment 
on  fixed  property.  “It  happens  that  in  practice  the 
nearest  possible  approximation  to  local  rating  according 
to  ability , and  the  nearest  possible  approximation  to 
local  rating  according  to  benefit , are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  namely,  the  rating  of  persons  in  respect  ot  taxed 
property  in  the  district.”  Thus  “both  the  popular 
canons  of  local  taxation  led  to  the  same  unpopular 
practical  conclusion,  the  rating  of  fixed  property  on  y. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  in  the  space  at  our  com- 
mand  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  this  short  but 
most  able  treatise.  We  can  only  add  that  it  is  illu- 
minated throughout  by  Mr.  Cannan’s  quiet  restraine 
humour,  and  that  it  leaves  us  with  the  feeling  ot 
respect  which  one  must  accord  to  laborious  and  well- 
done  work. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A FOX. 

The  Life  of  a Fox,  and  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of 
a Huntsman.”  By  Thomas  Smith.  London  . 
Edward  Arnold.  1896. 

TT  was  a happy  thought  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell— who 
1.  edits  the  new  “Sportsman’s  Library,”  of  which 
this  is  the  first  volume — to  select  Tom  Smith  s excellent 
book,  and  a still  happier  thought  of  Mr.  Arnold  tc 'pub- 
lish it  just  as  foxhunting  begins  in  earnest.  It  the 
following  volumes  are  as  well  chosen  and  as  well  got 
up  the  “Sportsman’s  Library”  will  without  doubt  be 
found  upon  the  bookshelves  of  most  Englishmen  devoted 
to  outdoor  sports.  Peter  Beckford  s “ Thoughts  upon 
Hunting,”  written  and  published  in  the  last  century, 
is,  of  course,  a classic  ; and  Tom  Smiths  “Life  of  a 
Fox  and  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a Huntsman,, 
which  may  be  said  to  represent  fox-hunting  as  it 
flourished  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  century,  deserves 
to  occupy  almost  as  good  a place  in  the  average  hunting- 
man’s  library.  In  some  respects  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Tom  Smith’s  book  is  the  better  of  the  two.  It 
is  less  pedantic,  more  modern,  brisker,  more  up-to-date 
—written  although  it  was  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
Mr.  Smith  could  scarcely  pretend  to  equal  the  accom- 
plishments  of  Beckford,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that 
“ he  would  bag  a fox  in  Greek,  find  a hare  in  Latin,  in- 
spect his  kennels  in  Italian,  and  direct  the  economy  of 
his  stables  in  exquisite  French”;  yet  he  writes  a first- 
rate  book  on  hunting. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith  was  a sportsman  extremely  well 
known  to  our  grandfathers.  He  was  a Hampshire  man 
who  lived  at  Droxford  Place  and  in  the  year  1825  be- 
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came  Master  of  the  Hambledon  Hounds.  Leaving  the 
Hambledon  in  1829,  he  took  the  Craven,  which,  after 
hunting  some  years,  he  subsequently  quitted  for  the 
Pytchley.  In  1848  he  came  back  to  his  first  love,  the 
Hambledon.  The  “ Diary  of  a Huntsman,”  which  occu- 
pies the  latter  half  of  the  present  volume,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1838,  when  Mr.  Smith  was  hunting  the  Pytchley 
country.  The  “ Life  of  a Fox”  appeared  in  1843.  Both 
works  speedily  became  famous  as  the  outcome  of  the 
matured  experience  of  one  of  the  first,  most  original, 
and  most  acute  of  English  foxhunters. 

Tom  Smith  had  an  extraordinary  knack  of  hunting 
foxes.  He  seemed  to  know  by  instinct  the  secret 
thoughts,  habits,  and  manoeuvres  of  these  swift  and 
most  crafty  carnivora,  and  in  consequence  he  was 
enabled  to  kill  foxes  where  other  men  over  and  over 
ao-ain  failed.  One  of  his  most  famous  records— 
a&record  of  which  he  himself  was  justly  proud  was 
the  killing  of  ninety  foxes  in  ninety-one  consecutive 
days  hunting  in  the  Craven  country.  Now.  the  Craven, 
as  a good  many  people  are  aware,  is  notoriously  one  ot 
the  worst  scenting  countries  in  England.  It  was  well 
said  of  this  sportsman  by  Mr.  Codrington,  of  the  New 
Forest,  “If  I were  a fox,  I’d  sooner  have  a.  pack 
of  hounds  behind  me  than  Tom  Smith  with  a stick  in 
his  hand.”  He  was,  indeed,  a terror  to  foxes. 

No  one  can  peruse  the  “ Life  of  a Fox,”  which 
purports  to  give  the  experiences  of  foxes  in  various 
hunting  countries,  as  related  by  themselves,  without 
beino-  struck  by  the  extraordinarily  intimate  knowledge 
which  Tom  Smith  evidently  had  of  the  very  mind  and 
nature  of  this  cunning  beast  of  chase.  In  the  “ Diary 
of  a Huntsman”  we  have  a complete  and  prac- 
tical  survey  of  the  foxhunter,  huntsman,  whipper-in, 
hounds,  the  fox  itself,  earth-stoppers,  gamekeepers— 
for  whom  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  had  a hearty  aver- 
sion— and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  chase. 
All  these  are  dealt  with  in  a plain,  practical,  and  yet 
extremely  lively  manner.  The  book,  considering  that 
it  is  the  output  of  one  of  the  hardest-worked  sportsmen 
in  Britain,  is  astonishingly  well  written.  There  are 
amateur  sportsmen,  nowadays,  who  with  but  little 
practical  knowledge  of  a most  difficult  art,  cheerfully 
take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  hunting  their  own 
hounds.  Some  of  them  are  not  even  properly  versed  in 
a huntsman’s  language  when  addressing  his  hounds, 
and  are  at  times  lamentably  at  fault.  . Tom  Smith 
devotes  a short  but  valuable  chapter  to  this  little-known 
subject. 

The  reprint  is  sure  to  be  acceptable  to  the  present 
generation  of  sportsmen.  It  is  well  got  up,  and 
the  coloured  illustrations  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Jalland  are 
clever,  spirited,  and  well  adapted  to  the  period  of  which 
the  author  treats. 

COUNT  BENEDETTI’S  APOLOGIA. 

“ Studies  in  Diplomacy.”  From  the  French  of  Count 
Benedetti,  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Berlin.  London  : W.  Heinemann.  1896. 

WHEN  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  ended 
so  disastrously  for  France,  Count  Benedetti  was 
made  a scapegoat  by  the  French  people.  It  was  a 
most  unjust  proceeding,  as  every  candid  person  who 
carefully  studies  this  apology  by  the  unfortunate  diplo- 
matist must  admit.  The  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  Hohenzollern  for  the  Spanish  throne  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  King  William  and  Count  Bismarck  as  a 
means  of  forcing  on  the  long-desired  contest  with 
France  ; while  the  latter  Power  also  grasped  at  this 
sinister  event  as  a lucky  means  of  quarrel,  with  her 
enemy.  Benedetti  was  instructed  to  obtain  certain 
concessions  from  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  he.  was 
in  a fair  way  of  securing  them  when  the  French  Minister, 
the  Due  de  Gramont,  put  forth  behind  his  back  new 
demands  which  it  must  have  been  pretty  obvious 
William  I.  could  not  concede.  In  fact,  at  the  eleventh 
hour  he  called  in  Bismarck  as  a counsellor,  and  every- 
body knew  what  that  meant.  The  Chancellor  was  bent 
on  war,  and  Moltke  and  Von  Roon  were  prepared  for  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Napoleon  III.  and  his  advisers  were 
equally  pleased  with  the  turn  of  events,  and  each  party 
blamed  the  other  for  the  final  catastrophe.  Count 
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Benedetti,  however,  conclusively  shows  in  these  memoirs 
that  if  France  had  been  content  with  the  Prussian  King’s 
approval  of  the  withdrawal  of  Prince  Leopold’s  candida- 
ture, war  could  never  have  broken  out.  But  when  she 
went  on  to  exact  guarantees  that  Prussia  would  under 
no  circumstances  countenance  Prince  Leopold’s  candi- 
dature in  the  future,  and  also  claimed  some  apology 
to  the  French  nation  for  what  had  occurred,  war  became 
inevitable. 

Long  before  the  crisis  occurred,  Benedetti  seems  to 
have  warned  his  Government  that  the  Hohenzollern 
candidature  was  in  the  air.  He  shows  clearly  that  it 
was  set  as  a trap  for  France  by  Bismarck.  He  merci- 
lessly exposes  the  German  Chancellor’s  duplicity  in  the 
Luxemburg  and  Belgian  questions,  and  at  the  Berlin 
Congress,  where  he  stripped  Russia  of  all  the  advan- 
tages she  had  acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
after  a war  sustained  at  the  cost  of  the  greatest  sacrifices. 
Bismarck  made  three  wars  in  six  years,  sprinkled  the 
bones  of  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Danube 
to  the  banks  of  the  Loire ; and  he  issued  triumphant 
from  this  triple  struggle,  loaded  with  titles,  honours, 
rewards  of  every  kind.  Men  applauded  the  skill  and 
audacity  of  the  man  of  blood  and  iron  ; but  what  are 
the  permanent  results  of  his  policy  ? They  are  thus 
described  by  Benedetti  : “ You  will  permit  me,  Prince 
Bismarck,  to  point  out  to  you  that  your  policy  has 
engendered  militarism  ; that  it  has  placed  Europe 
under  the  necessity  of  arming,  of  arming  unceasingly 
and  beyond  all  measure  ; and  that  nations  live  in  terror 
of  immense,  of  frightful  catastrophes  which  some  for- 
tuitous event  may  suddenly  cause  to  explode,  notwith- 
standing the  prudence  of  the  various  Governments.  To 
maintain  this  sad  state  of  things  the  people  stagger 
beneath  the  burden  of  taxation  which  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  economic  resources  of  each  country. 
This  situation  has  favoured  the  development  of  Social- 
istic doctrines,  and  you  know  whether  they  constitute 
a grave  peril  for  social  order.”  Bismarck  had  his 
triumphs  in  contemporary  history  ; but  united  Germany 
is  now  beginning  to  pay  for  them. 

The  Triple  Alliance  is  once  more  agitating  Europe, 
and  it  so  happens  that  the  most  important  and  elaborate 
chapter  in  this  volume  is  a careful  and  minute  analysis 
of  that  alliance  and  its  objects.  The  Triple  Alliance — 
which  is  the  fourth  treaty  of  that  name — was  formed 
and  confirmed  between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  in 
the  years  1883  and  1887.  Count  Benedetti  asks, 
“Without  cause,  without  urgency,  why  has  Italy 
engaged  herself,  even  contingently,  to  draw  the  sword 
against  France,  to  guarantee  Germany  the  peaceful 
possession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  Austria  the  in- 
tegrity of  her  dominions,  including  Trieste  and  Trent  ? ” 
By  joining  this  compact  Italy  has  greatly  increased 
her  pecuniary  obligations.  In  fact,  while  France  could 
bear  further  burdens,  if  necessary,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  Italy  to  do  so.  Every  European  sove- 
reign talks  of  peace,  but  relaxes  no  efforts  to  prepare 
for  war.  The  consequence  is  that  Europe  is  compelled 
to  support  large  armies,  ever  increasing  in  numbers, 
weighing  more  and  more  on  the  taxpayers,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  harmful  to  industry  and 
agriculture,  and  exhausting  all  the  sources  of  general 
prosperity.  The  Triple  Alliance  has  divided  the  Conti- 
nent into  two  camps,  constantly  under  arms,  and  ready 
on  either  side  to  come  to  blows. 

In  a further  article  on  “ Armed  Peace  and  its  Conse- 
quences,” M.  Benedetti  still  more  fully  and  clearly 
amplifies  the  above  considerations,  and  points  out  that 
every  year  makes  the  task  of  keeping  the  peace  more 
difficult  and  onerous.  William  I.  and  Prince  Bismarck 
returned  to  Berlin  victorious,  after  re-arranging  the 
map  of  Europe  to  their  liking  ; but  what  has  occurred 
since  then  ? Have  repose  and  prosperity  prevailed 
in  Germany?  On  the  contrary,  “ the  Swabian  and, 
even  more  so,  the  Pomeranian  peasants  emigrate,  to 
escape  the  benefits  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  policy.  The 
heavy  taxes,  the  necessity  of  concluding  alliances,  of 
remaining  under  arms,  either  on  the  western  or  northern 
frontier,  show  that  the  adviser,  of  one  mind  with  the 
Sovereign,  has  inaugurated  a period  of  heavy  burdens 
and  protracted  anxiety  ; that  together  they  cast  the 
country  on  the  road  to  ruin  or  gigantic  struggles  ; 


unless  the  menace  of  another  scourge,  social  warfare, 
constrains  the  various  Governments  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  guaranteeing  a new  period  of  appease- 
ment and  concord  to  the  people.” 

The  author  makes  a plausible  defence  of  his  own 
policy  before  the  war  of  1870-71  in  an  article  entitled 
“ My  Mission  to  Ems.”  It  throws  various  side-lights 
upon  a critical  period,  and  many  of  its  facts  will  be 
valuable  to  future  historians.  M.  Benedetti  writes  fairly, 
frankly,  and  with  very  little  acerbity  considering  how 
he  was  maligned  for  events  which  had  passed  beyond 
his  power  when  he  was  unjustly  expected  to  regulate 
them. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  musical  monthlies  are  not  more  enthalling  than  usual 
this  month.  “ The  Musical  Herald  ” is  of  course  by  far 
the  most  useful  of  them  all  to  school-teachers,  just  as  the  music 
issued  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Curwen,  is  by  far  the  most 
useful  in  schools.  But  we  confess  to  feeling  slightly  bored  by 
long  interviews  with  very  excellent  but  not  very  important 
provincial  gentlemen.  However,  the  editorial  notes  and  reports 
of  lectures  are  often  bright  and  readable.  So  much  cannot  be 
said  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  “ Musical  Times.”  Mr.  Bennett 
must  surely  have  been  even  harder  pressed  than  usual  for  copy 
when  he  wrote  “At  Accrington,  on  September  16,  the  ‘ Halle- 
lujah ’ chorus  was  performed  by  Mr.  Berry,  as  a concertina 
solo  ! ” Mr.  Edwards’  article  on  “ Bach’s  Music  in  England  ” 
is  useful.;  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  read  Mr.  Corder 
on  “ Wagner’s  Methods,”  if  only  Mr.  Corder,  when  he  wishes 
to  show  his  independence  and  up-to-date-ishness,  would  get 
some  one  who  really  knows  to  tell  him  of  what  to  disapprove, 
instead  of  making  wildly  extravagant  shots  and  of  course  hitting 
the  wrong  thing.  The  “ Strand  Musical  Magazine  ” is  crammed 
full  of  popular  things  ; but  its  rival  the  “ Magazine  of  Music,” 
is  not  more  engrossing  than  usual.  The  songs  are  poor  ; and 
the  only  good  piano  piece  is  one  by  Mozart,  which  is  not  pre- 
cisely novel.  We  are  a little  curious  as  to  the  mental  condition 
of  the  person  who  writes  “ I do  not  care  for  the  Beethoven 
concertos,  and  knowing  them  well,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 
They  bore  me  and  appear  to  me  too  full  of  empty  display  pas- 
sages in  the  piano  part.”  Another  writer  discovers  that  the 
bassoon  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  the  “ second  clarinet  ” 
in  Elizabeth’s  Prayer  from  “ Tannhauser  ” ; and  the  sooner  he 
learns  the  difference  between  the  bass  clarinet  and  the  ordinary 
instrument  the  better.  The  “ Monthly  Musical  Record”  contains 
interesting  articles,  and  its  notes  are  of  great  use  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  what  is  going  on,  or  coming  on,  on  the  Continent. 

THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Abb6  de  Lamennais  (Hon.  W.  Gibson).  Longmans.  12 s.  6 d. 

African  Slave  Trade,  The  Suppression  of  the  (W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois).  ? vols. 
Longmans.  7s.  6 d. 

Alternating  Currents  (D.  C.  Jackson  and  J.  P.  Jackson).  Macmillan.  14s. 
Amateur  Gardener,  Confidences  of  the  (A.  M.  Dew-Smith).  Seeley. 

Architecture  of  Scotland,  The  Ecclesiastical.  Vol.  II.  David  Douglas. 

Ars  Tragica  Sophoclea  cum  Shakesperiana  Comparata(L.  Horton  Smith).  Mac- 
millan & Bowes. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  The  (November). 

At  Random  (L.  F.  Austin).  Ward,  Lock.  5s. 

Autographs,  Talks  About  (G.  B.  Hill).  Fisher  Unwin.  12s. 

Bayonet  that  came  Home,  The  (N.  W.  Williams).  Arnold.  3s.  6d. 

Bible  in  the  Light  of  To-day,  The  (Chas.  Croslegh).  S.  P.  C.  K.  6s. 

Bible  its  own  Witness,  The  (Chagab).  Elliot  Stock. 

Black  Watch,  The  (Archibald  Forbes).  Cassell  & Co.  6$. 

Book  of  Bargains,  A (V.  O'Sullivan).  L.  Smith  .ts. 

Botany,  Structural  (D.  H.  Scott).  A.  & C.  Bl*,;k.  3 s.  6d. 

Buddhist  Praying  Wheel,  The  (W.  Simpson).  Macmillan.  10s. 

Central  Africa  on  an  Iceberg,  To  (Squire  and  Maclean).  Jarrold.  35.  6 d. 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales,  Selections  from  (W.  Corson).  Macmillan.  4s.  6d9 
Chest  of  Opium,  The  (Mr.  M.)  Neville  Beeman. 

Children  of  English  History,  Royal  (E.  Nesbit).  Tuck  & Sons. 

Child’s  Pictorial,  The.  S.  P.  C.  K.  2 s. 

Chun  Ti-kung  (Claude  A.  Rees).  Heinemann. 

Constable,  John,  Life  and  Letters  of  (C.  R.  Leslie).  Chapman  & Hall.  42 s. 
Deacon  Brodie  (Henley  and  Stevenson).  Heinemann. 

Douce  Family,  The  (Edith  Johnson).  Fisher  Unwin.  5$. 

Dragon  Slayer,  The  (Roger  Pocock).  Chapman  & Hall.  6s. 

Duchess  Life,  The  (Caroline  Masters).  Warne  & Co.  3 s.  6 d. 

English  and  French  Explanatory  Dictionary  (M.  A.  M61iot).  Effingham  Wilson. 
Forestwyk  (E.  B.  Bayly).  Jarrold.  3s.  6d. 

Forgotten  Isles,  The  (Vuillier  and  Breton).  Hutchinson.  165-. 

French  Revolution,  The  (Vol.  I.)(Thos.  Carlyle).  Chapman  & Hall.  35.  6 d. 
Gentleman’s  Annual,  The. 

Greek  Mastery,  Modern  (T.  L.  Stedman).  Harper  & Brothers. 

Gynaecology,  A System  of  (Allbut  and  Playfair).  Macmillan.  255-. 

Haunt  of  Ancient  Peace,  A (Mrs.  Marshall).  Seeley  & Co. 

Her  Foreign  Conquest  (R.  H.  Savage).  Routledge  & Sons. 

Home  Brewed  (O.  and  M.  Hartier).  Simpkin,  Marshall. 

Hope  of  Israel  (F.  H.  Woods).  T.  & T.  Clark.  3s.  6d. 

Interludes  (Maud  Oxenden).  Arnold.  6s. 

Japanese  Alps,  The  (Rev.  W.  Weston).  John  Murray.  21s. 

King’s  Garden,  The  (G.  E.  Farrow).  Hutchinson.  2s. 

Kitty  the  Rag  (Rita).  Hutchinson.  6s. 

Koptos  (W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie).  Bernard  Quaritch. 

Ladies’  Kennel  Journal,  The  (September-October). 

Letters  from  the  East  (Vol.  I.)  (J.  C.  Danvers).  Sampson  Low.  21s. 

London  Pleasure  Gardens,  The  (W.  Wroth  and  A.  E.  Wroth).  Macmillan.  15s. 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  King  Lear  (Shakespeare).  Newnes.  is.  6d. 

Magazine  of  Art,  The  (Cassell).  21s. 

Man  of  Mood,  A (H.  D.  Lowry).  Bliss,  Sands. 

Mercantile  Practice  (George  Johnson).  Effingham  Wilson. 

Nagada  and  Ballads  (W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie).  Bernard  Quatitch. 

North  American  Review,  The  (November). 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters  (F.  A.  Steel).  Heinemann. 

Ozmar  the  Mystic  (E.  Hulme  Beaman).  Bliss,  Sands.  6s. 

Phrasing,  The  Art  of  (Gordon  Saunders).  Hammond  & Co. 
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Physics  Note  Book.  Macmillan.  2 s.  6d. 

Physiography  for  Beginners  (A.  T.  Simmons).  Macmillan.  2*.  6d. 

Poems  (E.  B.  Browning).  Routledge  & Sons. 

Poems  of  Love  and  Life  (G.  Colmore).  Gay  & Bird.  2.?.  6d. 

Poetry,  Minor  British,  A Treasury  of  (J.  Churton  Collins).  Arnold.  7s.  6a. 
Portfolio,  The  (October). 

Provost  Marshal,  The  (Hon.  F.  Moncrieff).  Blackwood.  6s. 

Reluctant  Evangelist,  A (Alice  Spinner).  Arnold.  6s. 

Renaissance  Florentines,  The  Private  Life  of  the  (Dr.  Guido  Biagi).  Fisher  Unwin. 

3$.  6d. 

Rodney  Stone  (A.  Conan  Doyle).  Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

Romanes,  George  John,  Poems  of.  Longmans.  4 s.  6d. 

Rosebery's  Speeches,  Lord  (1874-1896).  Neville  Beeman. 

Royal  Christopher,  The  (J.  H.  McCarthy).  Chatto  & Windus. 

Royal  Exchanges.  Three.  History  of  the  (J.  G.  White).  Effingham  Wilson. 

Royal  Natural  History,  The  (R.  Lydekkcr).  Warne  & Co.  9 s. 

Sacred  Books,  Our  (A.  S.  Cautlay).  Neville  Beeman.  vs.  6a. 

Scales  of. Heaven,  The  (F.  Langbridge).  Elliot  Stock. 

Scarlet  and  Blue  (J.  Farmer).  Cassell  & Co.  5s. 

Science,  Experimental  (A.  Hubble).  Chapman  & Hall.  5*. 

Seven  Seas,  the  (Rudyard  Kipling).  Methuen.  6s. 

Short  Plays  and  Charades  (Mrs.  Irvine  Whitty).  Skeffington. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  The  Maritime  Codes  of  (F.  W.  Raikes).  Effingham  Wilson. 
State  and  the  Individual,  the  (W.  S.  M‘Kechnie).  MacLehose  & Sons. 

Uncanny  Tales  (Mrs.  Molesworth).  Hutchinson.  3 s.  6d. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  (Mrs.  Beecher-Stowe).  Cassell.  7 s.  6d. 

Venetian  Love  Story,  A (B.  L.  Tottenham).  Osgood,  Mcllvaine.  6s. 

Water-Colour  Painters,  The  Earlier  English  (Cosmo  Monkhouse).  Seeley. 

Who  Did  It?  (Nat  Gould).  Routledge  & Sons. 

Why  Not  (Grace  Stubbing).  Jarrold. 


NOTICE. — Early  in  December  will  be  issued  the  First 
Illustrated  Supplement  of  the  “ Saturday  Review,” 
price  One  Shilling,  containing  contributions  by  Bret  Harte, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Rudyard  Kipling,  John  Oliver  Hobbes, 
R.  B.  Cunninghame-Graham,  John  Davidson,  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  Harold  Frederic,  H.  P.  Horne,  and  Frank  Harris. 
It  will  also  contain  reproductions  of  works  by  D.  G.  Rossetti 
(in  colours),  Gainsborough,  G.  F.  Watts,  Prof.  A.  Legros, 
“ Max,”  Will  Rothenstein,  and  a fan  by  Charles  Conder 
(in  colours). 

Orders  for  this  number  should  be  sent  at  once,  either 
( through  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith’s  Bookstalls,  any  newsagent 
in  town  or  country,  or  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume , is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MAN  A GER — JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 

Proprietor , J.  CLARK. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  Eiver  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ; for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c.,  from  30*. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace , is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Orchestra  play 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  j ^ ECHENARD.  Chefi  de  Cuisine:  Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning , but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  & Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse ),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company’s  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  NewYork,  and  at  Messrs.  Damrell 
& Upham’s,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


■pMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


QUEEN’S  HALL 

T AMOUREUX  ORCHESTRAL  FESTIVAL. 

Monday  Evening  next.  Nov.  16,  8.30;  Wednesday  Evening  next,  Nov.  18, 
8.30;  Friday  Evening  next,  Nov.  20,  8.30;  Tuesday  Afternoon  next,  Nov.  17,  3.0  ; 
Thursday  Afternoon  next,  Nov.  19,  3.0 ; Saturday  Afternoon  next,  Nov.  21,  3.0. 

Subscription,  £2  3s.  and  £1  ns.  6d.  Single  Tickets,  12s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  and 
2s.  6d.,  at  the  usual  Agents,  and  Robert  Newman’s  Box  Office,  Queen’s  Hall. 


WANTED,  TYPE  WRITING,  by  a LADY.  Terms,  is. 

* * per  1,000  words. 

Address,  A.  D.,  14  Lloyd  Square,  London,  W.C. 


SPA  WINTER  SEASON. 

TXTHY  go  to  Monte  Carlo  when,  within  12  hours  of  London, 

’ you  have  SPA  with  its  sheltered,  balmy  climate,  its  good  sport,  the  celebrated 
CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Trente  et  Quarante,  Concerts, 
&c.,  always  open?  Best  hotel  accommodation  at  io  francs  per  diem. — For  details, 
address  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary. 


EPPS’S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  _ natural  Cocoa,  on_  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a finely-flavoured  powder — “ Cocoaine,”  a product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 


V1NOLIA  CREAM 

FOR 

ITCHING,  FACE  SPOTS,  ECZEMA. 

Is.  lid.  a Box. 

GENERAL  MINING  k FINANCE  CORPORATION, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP  - - - - £1,000,000. 

Managing  Director,  South  Africa.— GEORGE  ALBU. 
Consulting  Engineer. — OLIVER  KING. 

This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  undertake,  through  its  Engineering 
Department,  the  examination  and  valuation  of  Mining  Properties  of  all 
kinds  and  to  furnish  full  and  confidential  reports  thereon. 

Johannesburg  Office : EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

London  Office : 24  THROGMORTON  STREET,  E.C. 

Berlin  Office  : DRESDNER  BANK  BUILDINGS. 
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GOLD  MEDAL, 

UNIVERSAL  COOKERY  AND  FOOD  EXHIBITION,  1896. 

FOR  PURITY  AND  EXCELLENCE 

The  NEW  Vinegar. 

DATE 

VI  N E G A R. 

VICTORIA  DATE  VINEGAR 

is  an  entirely  New  Vinegar  of  delicious  flavour  and 
aroma,  made  from  Dates,  and  pronounced  by  experts 
in  culinary  matters  superior  to  Malt  or  Wine  Vinegars. 

For  the  TABLE.  For  PICKLING. 
For  ALL  Domestic  Uses. 

VICTORIA  DATE  VINEGAR  is  free  from  pyroligneous 
acid  and  added  mineral  acid,  and  is  consequently  recommended  by  the 
Medical  Profession.  It  has  a fragrance  and  delicacy  of  flavour  entirely 
its  own,  and  its  TURITY  and  STRENGTH  are  unrivalled.  It  is 
the  only  Vinegar  that  is 

ABSOLUTELY  NON-INJURIOUS. 

Victoria  Date  Vinegar  is  NOT  a cordial,  as  the  name  might  pos- 
sibly suggest,  but  a fragrant  and  PURE  TABLE  VINEGAR,  delicate 
and  soft  in  flavour,  yet  sufficiently  strong  for  all  household  purposes. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

A Tasting  Sample  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to— 

VICTORIA  WORKS,  112  Belvedere  Road, 
Lambeth,  S.E. 


SEA-SIDE  HOLIDAY  AND  CONVALESCENT 
HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA,  ESSEX. 


A very  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  establish  a Sea-side  Holiday 
and  Convalescent  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Southend-on-Sea. 

In  London  alone  there  are  3,573  blind  persons,  most  of  whom  are  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  have  lost  their  sight  through  accident  or 
disease,  who  by  the  loss  have  been  reduced  to  a life  of  inactivity,  con- 
sequent ill-health,  and  despair. 

These  people  are  not  generally  taken  into  the  ordinary  Convalescent 
Homes,  as  they  require  special  attention. 

Southend-on-Sea  has  been  selected  on  account  of  its  invigorating 
climate,  its  easy  access  and  cheap  railway  fare  for  this  proposed 
Institution. 

It  is  hoped  to  provide  accommodation  for  twelve  inmates,  who  will  be 
sent  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks’  stay  by  Societies  connected  with,  and 
persons  interested  in,  the  welfare  of  the  sightless.  A charge  of  Ten 
shillings  per  week  will  be  made  for  each  inmate,  and  a liberal  diet 
provided.  This  charge  will  not  enable  the  Institution  to  be  self-support- 
ing ; it  will,  therefore,  be  partly  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the 
benevolent,  to  whom  this  appeal  is  made,  for  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
furnishing  and  establishing  this  much-needed  Home. 

Donations  and  annual  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
acknowledged  by  W.  G.  SHAKSPEARE  SMITH,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
7 Charles  Square,  Hoxton,  N.,  and  57  North  End  Road,  West  Kensington  ; 
and  SAMUEL  HAWTREE,  Esq.,  Ivy  Lodge,  London  Road,  Southend- 
on-Sea ; or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  BARCLAY  & CO.,  Limited, 
Bankers,  Southend,  Essex,  to  the  account  “Seaside  Home  for  the  Blind.” 


References  as  to  the  Iona  fides  of  this  appeal  can  be  made  to  Sir 
FREDERICK  YOUNG,  J.P.,  K.C.M.G.,  5 Queensberry  Place,  South 
Kensington,  S.W.  ; ANDREW  JOHNSTON,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Essex  County  Council,  35  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ; ALFRED 
PREVOST,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Southend-on-Sea;  T.  A.  WALLIS, 
Esq.,  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  27  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.  ; 
Rev.  T.  W.  HERBERT,  Vicar  of  Southend-on-Sea;  E.  A.  WEDD, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  Chairman  County  Bench,  Southend  and  Rochford. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED. 

W.  G.  S.  Smith,  Esq.  ...  ^5  5 o | S.  Hawtree,  Esq.  ...  ^550 
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THE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

EXTERNAL  EXAMINERSHIPS. 


THE  following  External  Examinerships  will  fall  VACANT  in  December,  1896. 

Each  is  tenable  for  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  Examiner  is 
not  eligible  for  re-election. 


Examiner  ship. 

1.  Anatomy  ..  ..  

2.  Chemistry 

3.  Geology 

4.  Hebrew  . . 

5.  Mathematics 

6.  Medicine  . . 

7.  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  . 

8.  Physics  ..  ..  ..  .. 

9.  Physiology  . . 

10.  English  Language  and  Literature  . 

Applications,  which  may  be  accompanied 
before  November  25,  1896. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
The  Victoria  University, 

Manchester. 


Retiring  Examiner. 

. Professor  Alexander  Macalister, 

, Professor  Sydney  Young. 

. Professor  Bonney. 

. Professor  Ryle. 

. Professor  Burnside. 

. Dr.  Thomas  Barlow. 

Dr.  Culhngworth. 

. Professor  Fitzgerald. 

. Professor  Schafer, 
j J.  Gollancz,  M.A. 

I Professor  G.  Saintsbury,  M.A. 
by  testimonials,  should  be  sent  in  on  o 


ALFRED  HUGHES,  Registrar. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will 

’ be  held  in  January,  1897,  to  fill  up  not  less  than  FOUR  QUEEN’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — F'or  details,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster. 


THE  FERREIRA  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  (FULLY  ISSUED)  £90,000. 


Johannesburg,  17th  October,  1896. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  Working  Operations 
of  the  Company  for  the  Quarter  ending  30th  September,  1896  : — 


EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 


Working  Expenditure. 

Mining  Expenses ;£33>39°  8 5 

Development  Redemption 

^30,729  tons  at  5s 7,682  5 o 


£41,072 13  5 

Transport  Expenses  ....  474  5 o 

Reduction  Expenses  ....  7,711  7 5 


£49,258  5 10 
Profit  for  Quarter  87,316  5 4 


£i36,574  11  2 

General  Charges  ..  ..  £4,848  9 

Maintenance  ..  ..  4,155  11 

Mine  Development  Account 


Revenue. 


Gold  Account £92,736  1 5 

Cyanide  Works — 

Profit  on  Working  ....  28,410  10  3 

Concentrates  Sold 15,427  i<^  6 


£136,574  11  2 

3 1 Distributed  over  Mining,  Transport,  and 
3 j Reduction  Accounts. 

£8,296  5 8 


DIVIDEND. 

Dividend  No.  11  of  125  per  cent.  (£112,500)  has  been  paid  during  the  Quarter. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  C.  MATURIN,  Secretary. 


ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 

-LN-  LIMITED. 

1 Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C. , November  io,  1896. 

The  Association  of  Mines  of  the  South  African  Republic  have  cabled  to  their 
London  Agents,  the  Robinson  South  African  Banking  Company,  Limited,  that  for 
the  month  of  October  an  output  amounting  to  35,970025.  was  obtained  by  the  following 
Companies : — 

ROODEPOORT  UNITED  MAIN  REEF. 

MEYER  AND  CHARLTON. 

PRINCESS  ESTATE. 

GEORGE  GOCH  (AMALGAMATED). 

WEMMER. 

LAN GLAAGT E ESTATE. 

BLOCK  B LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE. 

LANCASTER. 

LANGLAAGTE  STAR, 

NEW  MIDAS  ESTATE. 

PORGES  RANDFONTEIN. 


This  compares  with  35,429  ozs.  in  the  preceding  month. 


T'HE  LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  and  GOLD  MINING 

I COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

London  Agents-ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
Limited,  1 Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  OCTOBER  1896. 

BY  CABLE. 

Total  Gold  recovered  ..  ..  8,190  ozs. 

The  labour  strike  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  has  caused  a short  fall  in  the 
production  for  October. 


THE  LANGLAAGTE  STAR  GOLD  MINING  COM- 

1 PANY,  LIMITED. 

London  Agents— ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
Limited,  1 Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  OCTOBER  1896. 

BY  CABLE. 

Total  Gold  recovered  . . . . 1,071  ozs. 


THE  PORGES  RANDFONTEIN  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

London  Agents-ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
Limited,  1 Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  OCTOBER,  1896. 

BY  CABLE. 

Total  Gold  recovered  . . . . i,992  ozs- 
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"THE  JUMPERS”  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  - - - - £100,000 


Johannesburg,  October,  1896. 

Sir,— Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  you  a Summary  of  Operations  for  the 
month  of  September,  1896 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MONTH. 

£ s.  d. 


To  Cost,  Mining  and  Milling.. 

,,  Cyaoiding 

,,  Plant  Account.  &c 

,,  Mine  Development 

,,  Buildings,  &c.  

,,  Balance  


12,505  3 10 
715  19  10 
193  11  11 
335  10  11 
372  7 8 

5,029  10  5 


^19,152  4 7 


• 

£ s.  d. 

By  Gold,  Concentrates  and  Tailings  •• 

£19,152  4 7 

P.  C.  HAW,  Secretary. 

THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

CAPITAL  - - - £120,000 

In  120,000  Shares  of  £i  each,  all  issued. 

SECRETARY. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE. 

LONDON  SECRETARY. 

A.  MOIR. 

HEAD  OFFICE. 

CROWN  REEF,  JOHANNESBURG,  S.A.R. 

LONDON  TRANSFER  OFFICE. 

120  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E.C. 


DIRECTORS’  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works”.  16,298  Tons  Milled. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Cost  Cost  per  Ton 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
13,992  ii  6 = o 17  2*050 
195  o 10  = o o 2*872 
2,258  79  = 02  9*256 
2,955-  19  2 = 0 3 7*528 

831  311  = 0 1 0*239 
1,814  11  2 = 0 2 2*720 
733  0 4=o  o 10*794 

£22,780  14  8 = 1 7 n’459 

15,557  8 1 = o 19  1*097 

£38,338  29  = 27  0*556 


REVENUE. 

Value  Value  per  Ton 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
6,955*05  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Mill  ..  ..  ••  23,755  86  = 19  1*816 

,,  4,182*35  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Cyanide  Works  ..  13,423  13  3 = o 16  5*673 

,,  330*50  ozs.  from  120  Slimes  Works  ..  ..  1,159  10  = 01  5*067 

11,467*90  ozs.  >638,338  29  = 27  0*556 


The  tonnage  of  ore  exposed  by  the  above  works  amounts  to  30,644  tons. 

The  120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  ran  with  their  accustomed  regularity 
doiring  the  past  months 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a Dividend  of  60  per  cent,  has  been  declared  by  the 
Board  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  September,  1896,  being  at  the  rate  of  120  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  30th  September  to  the  6th  October 
inclusive. 

The  Dividend  will  be  payable  from  the  Company’s  Head  Office  on  the  16th 
November,  1896,  to  shareholders  registered  in  the  Company’s  books  on  the  30th 
September. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment 
of  Dividend  (12s.  per  share)  on  presentation  of  Coupon  No.  5,  either  at  the  London 
Office  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  or  at  the  Banque  de 
Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas,  3 Rue  d’Antin,  Paris..  Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days 
for  examination  at  either  of  the  offices  mentioned  above,  and  may  be  presented  any 
time  on  and  after  Monday,  the  7th  December,  1896. 

I am  yours  faithfully, 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 

Head  Office,  Johannesburg ,r  October  9th,  1896. 


To  Mining  Expenses 
,,  Transport  ,, 

j,  Milling  ,, 

,,  Cyanide  ,, 

,,  Slimes  ,, 

,,  General  Charges 
4,  Mine  Development 

Profit  for  Month 


By  Gold  Accounts — 


"CLOCK  B LANGLAAGTE  ESTATE  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

London  Agents-ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
Limited,  i Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C. 

PRODUCTION  FOR  OCTOBER  1896. 

EY  CABLE. 

Total  Gold  recovered  ..  2,750  ozs. 


BOVRIL 

AS  A BEVERAGE 

Is  Meat  and  Drink  at  one  Draught, 
providing  the  Greatest  Amount  of 
Stimulative  Nourishment  in  the 
Smallest  Possible  Bulk,  Invigorat- 
ing the  Healthy,  and  Strengthening 
Invalids,  by  whom  it  is  relished  and 
retained  when  ordinary  foods  are 
rejected. 

It  contains  in  an  easily  digestible 
form  the  Entire  Nourishment  of  Prime 
Ox  Beef,  from  selected  Cattle  reared 
in  Australia  and  South  America. 


BOVRIL  LIMITED,  Food  Specialists, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


NEW  DESIGNS  OF 

CORTLAND 

FINE  AMERICAN 
SLEIGHS  AND  CARRIAGES. 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  FOR 

SPEED,  COMFORT, 

Luxurious  Upholstering',  and  Excellent  Finish. 


INSPECT  AND  TRY  OUR  LATEST  DESIGNS  OF 

AMERICAN  BUGGIES,  OPEN  AND  CLOSED  CARRIAGES, 
GIGS,  PONY  AND  TROTTING  CARTS. 

Carriages  specially  adapted  for  Home,  Indian  & Colonial  Uses. 

Catalogues , Price  Lists,  and  all  information  j>ost  free  from  the  sole  Makers-. 

CORTLAND  WAGON  CO. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £95,000,000. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  and  Registered  19th  August,  1895. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  1 BANK  BUILDINGS,  LOTHBURY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

BRANCHES:  JOHANNESBURG,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC,  AND  IN  PARIS. 

CAPITAL,  subscribed  and  fully  paid,  £3,000,000  in  Shares  of  £4  Each. 

LONDON  BANKERS. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  LIMITED. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  TURQUAND,  YOUNGS,  BISHOP  & CLARKE 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 

TO  BE  SUBMITTED  TO  THE 

FIRST  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SHAREHOLDERS, 

NOVEMBER  16,  1896. 


DIRECTORS. 

J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Esq.,  Chairman, 
MAURICE  MARCUS,  Esq. 

Baron  HlSLY  D’OISSEL. 

Baron  DE  LASSUS  ST.  GENI&S. 

JAMES  TYHURST,  General  Manager . 
JOHN  H.  BUTT,  Manager . 

JAMES  WEST,  Secretary. 


THE  Directors  submit  to  the  Shareholders  the  Accounts  of  the  Company  made  up  to  30th  September,  1896. 

After  making  full  provision  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  after  payment  of  all  charges  and  expenses  in  London,  Johannesburg,  and  Paris,  the  net  profit  amounts 
to  £434,636  is.  7d.  _ 

An  Interim  Dividend  of  4s.  per  Share  (or  5 per  cent.)  was  paid  on  the  Ordinary  Shares  in  April  last,  amounting  to  .£148,800,  leaving  a sum  of  £285,836  is.  7d.,  which 
the  Board  recommend  should  be  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 

1 per  cent,  to  be  paid  on  £2,976,000  Ordinary  Shares  (to  make  up  the  requisite  6 per  cent.  Dividend  before  other  distribution  is  made  . . £29,760  o o 

10  per  cent,  to  Reserve  Fund  (on  £256,076  is.  7d.,  the  amount  of  net  profit,  less  6 per  cent.  Dividend  on  Ordinary  Shares)  £25,007  12  2 

20  per  cent,  to  Deferred  Shares  (on  the  same  amount)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £51,215  4 4 

and  4 per  cent,  additional  on  £2,976,000  Ordinary  Shares,  making  a present  Dividend  of  5 per  cent,  (or  a total  Dividend  for  the  year  of  10  per 

cent.,  or  8s.  per  Share)  to  Ordinary^  Shareholders  ...  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  . ..  £119,040  o o 

(the  Dividend  on  the  Ordinary  Shares  being  paid  free  of  Income-tax)  ; leaving  a balance  of £60,213  5 1 

to  be  carried  forward,  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  current  year. 

The  Dividend  will  be  payable  on  and  after  the  17th  November. 

Under  the  Articles  of  Association,  Maurice  Marcus,  Esq.,  Baron  H£ly  D’Oissel,  and  Baron  de  Lassus  St.  Genies  retire  from  the  Board,  and,  being  eligible,  present 
themselves  for  re-election. 

The  Auditors,  Messrs.  Turquand,  Youngs  & Co.,  tender  their  services# 

1 Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.,  J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 

4th  November,  1896.  JAMES  TYHURST,  General  Manager. 


Dr. 


Balance  Sheet,  September  30,  1896. 


Gr. 


To  Capital  Subscribed  and  Fully  Paid — 

744.000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £4  each  . . . . £2,976,000 

6,000  Deferred  Shares  of  £4  each  . . . . 24,000 

750.000  Shares.  


,,  Amount  due  on  Deposit,  Current,  and  other  Accounts 
,,  Drafts  issued  by  Head  Office  and  Branches,  outstanding  at  this 
date  a 

j,  Bills  Receivable  on  account  of  Customers  .•  

,,  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  viz.  : — 

Profit  to  30th  September,  1896  ..  ..  £4345636  1 7 

Less  Interim  Dividend  of  5 per  cent,  on 

Ordinary  Shares,  paid  April,  1896. . ..  148,800  o o 


s.  d. 


3,000,000  o o 

435,826  13  11 

42,476  o 1 
35767  12  3 


285,836 


£ s.  d - 

By  Cash  in  hand,  with  Bankers  and  at  Branches  ..  ..  ..  459,646  13  3 

,,  Deposits  with  Bankers  and  Loans  on  Securities  at  short 

notice  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  633,905  12  6 

,,  Native  Gold  in  transitu  ..  ..  ..  35,414  13  * 

.,  Investments  (Consols  £100,000)  ..  ..  . • ..  ..  100,000  o o 

,,  Other  Investments  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,633,131  4 6 

,,  Bills  of  Exchange  purchased  and  Current  at  this  date  ..  ..  284,368  14  3 

,,  Bills  discounted  for  and  Advances  to  Customers  . . ..  . . * 617,17313  3 

,,  Bills  for  Collection  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  . . ..  3,767  12  3 

„ Stamps  ..  .«  ..  ..  ••  •«  ••  ..  498  4 9 


£3,767,906  7 10 

£31767,906  7 10 

Dr.  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  Cr. 

From  the  Formation  of  the  Company  to  September  30,  1896. 

£ s.  d. 

To  Charges,  including  Rent,  Salaries,  Taxes,  Remuneration  to 
Directors,  Cost  of  Bank  Furniture  and  Fittings  in  London, 

Johannesburg,  and  Paris,  Preliminary  apd  all  other  Ex- 
penses at  Head  Office  and  Branches  . . . . . . . . 40,898  9 3 

,,  Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet  ..  ••  ..  ..  ..  434,636  1 7 

£ s.  d. 

By  Gross  Profits,  after  deducting  Interest  on  Deposits,  Rebate,  and 

making  full  provision  for  all  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts  ..  475i534  10  10 

16475,534 10 10 

£475,534  JO  10 

Dr.  Appropriation.  Cr. 

£ s.  d. 

To  Interim  Dividend,  5 per  cent,  on  Ordinary  Shares,  paid  April, 

1896,  free  of  Income  Tax  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  148,800  0 0 

,,  Additional  Dividend  of  1 per  cent,  on  Ordinary  Shares  ..  ..  29,760  0 0 

,,  Reserve  Fund,  10  per  cent,  of  Surplus  £256,076  1 7 ..  ..  25,607  12  2 

,,  Dividend  on  Deferred  Shares,  being  20  per  cent,  of  the  surplus 

as  above  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  5T>2I5  4 4 

,,  Additional  Dividend  of  4 per  cent,  on  Ordinary  Shares  . . ..  119,040  0 0 

,,  Balance  carried  forward  to  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account  ..  60,213  5 1 

£ j.  d. 

By  Balance  as  per  Profit  and  Loss  Account  ••  . • '•*!..  •«  434,636  1 7 

£434,636  1 7 

£434,636  j 7 

Dr. 


Reserve  Fund. 


Cr. 


By  Transfer  from  Profit  and  Loss,  30th  September,  1896 


£ s.  d. 
25,607  12  2 

£25,607  12  2 


J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 

JAMES  TYHURST,  General  Manager. 


We  have  examined  and  compared  the  above  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  with  the  Bocks  and  Vouchers  of  the  Company  m London,  and  the  state" 
ments  received  from  the  Branches  at  Johannesburg  and  Paris,  and  find  them  to  be  correctly  stated  in  accordance  therewith.  In  our  opinion  the  Balance  ^heet  is  a full  ana 
fair  Balance  Sheet,  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  stale  of  the  Company's  affairs  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company.  The  invest- 
ments are  taken  in  the  Balance  Sheet  at  or  under  average  cost  price.  _ 

London,  November  4,  1896.  TURQUAND,  YOUNGS  & CO.,  Auditors 
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BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

ffiuil&ecs  to  tbe  TCosal  tfaiiiilo, 

315-317  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 


Patrons  s 

The  Royal  Family. 


H.S.H.  THE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 
H.I.H.  THE  MIKADO  OF  JAPAN. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  IBRAHIM  HILMEY. 
H.R.H.  PRINCE  PRISDANG. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ORSINI. 

H.H.  PRINCE  CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H.  PRINCE  DHULEEP  SINGH. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  BIRON  VON  CURLAND. 


HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND.; 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 
THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  RIPON. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


SPECIALITY 

THE  COB-SIZE  LANDAU. 

An  exceptionally  light  and  graceful  little  car- 
riage quite  under  the  control  of  one  small  horse  in 
a hilly  district.  Fitted  with  every  modern  im- 
provement, self-folding  head,  self-folding  steps,  steel 
overlapping  tyres,  &c. 


SPECIALITY 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  BROUGHAM. 

This  compact  little  carriage  can  be  opened 
and  closed  in  a second,  and  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a Landau  at  half  weight.  It  is  a pretty 
Brougham  and  Victoria  in  one,  and  remarkably 
popular. 


Purchases  may  be  effected  on  our  Three  Years’  System  at  an  extra  charge 

of  5 per  cent.  only. 


A very  comprehensive  display  of  upwards  of  500  Carriages  of  the  Newest  and  most  Fashionable 

Designs  to  be  seen  at  their  Showrooms — 


315-317  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W. 
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AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES.  SUEZ,  and 


6 NEW  VOLUMES  IN 
UNWIN’S  61-  FICTION. 


COLOMBO. 

Managers  .. 


/F.  GREEN  & CO.  1 

I ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO., 


Head  Offices: 

Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


UNION  LINE 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Express  London  to  Southampton. 

Cheap  Tickets  for  passengers’  friends.  Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 


Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  ; and 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-6  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


P* 


and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  EGYPT, ) 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  wo  BOMBAY,  I every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN  ) 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  j fortnieht 

NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TASMANIA  J every 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 


JOHN 

OLIVER 

HOBBES. 

THE  HERB-MOON. 

6/- 

BENJAMIN 

SWIFT. 

NANCY  NOON. 

6/- 

S R. 

CROCKETT. 

THE  GREY  MAN. 

6/- 

J.  T. 

BEALBY. 

A DAUGHTER  OF  THE  FEN 

6/- 

JOHN 

REAY 

watson. 

IN  A MANS  MIND. 

6/- 

MAY 

CROMMELIN. 

HALF  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
FOR  A HUSBAND. 

6/- 

LONDON:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCERS  NEW  WORK. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  : “ BOOKMEN,  LONDON."  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.#  LONDON. 

Now  ready,  Fifty-eighth  Edition,  price  2s. 

"THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  to  KNOWLEDGE.  By  a Lady. 

-*■  The  Original  Authorised  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  & Co.,  Limited. 

TJOOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 

MUD  IE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 

BOOK  EXPORTERS, 

BOOK  BINDERS, 

AND 

LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  price  16s. 

THE  THIRD  AND  LAST  VOLUME  OF 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLUTION. 

MR.  HERBERT  SPENCERS  WORKS. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES.  16s. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY.  2 vols.  34s. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  2 vols.  36s. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  Vol.  I.  2 is. 

Ditto  Vol.  II.  1 8s. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  INSTITUTIONS.  5s. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  ETHICS.  Vol.  I.  15s. 

Ditto  Vol.  II.  12s.  6d. 

THE  DATA  OF  ETHICS.  (Separately)  3s. 
JUSTICE.  (Separately)  8s. 

THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  10s.  6d. 
EDUCATION.  6s. 

Ditto  Cheap  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

ESSAYS.  3 vols.  30s.  (or  each  vol.  10s.) 

SOCIAL  STATICS  AND  MAN  v.  STATE.  10s. 
MAN  v.  STATE.  (Separately)  is. 


DIGEST  OF  MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  WORKS.  Third  and 

Enlarged  Edition,  concluding  “Principles  of  Ethics.”  8vo.  cloth,  price  15s.  net 

AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  SYNTHETIC  PHILO- 

SOPHY.  By  F.  Howard  Collins.  With  a Preface  by  Herbert  Spencer. 
A Supplement  containing  the  added  Chapters  and  Complete  Index.  8vo. 
cloth,  price  4s.  net. 


WILLIAMS  & NORGATE, 

14  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON; 
20  SOUTH  FREDERICK  STREET,  EDINBURGH; 
and  7 BROAD  STREET,  OXFORD. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

JjJUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 
241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON, 

And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 


This  day  is  published,  price  is. ; by  post,  is.  2d. 

THE  POPE’S  BULL 
ON  ANGLICAN  ORDERS. 

By  ARTHUR  H.  TREVOR  BENSON,  A.B. 

Priest  Incumbent  of  Stradbally  Parish,  Diocese  of  Kilialoe. 

Dublin : HODGES,  FIGGIS  & CO.,  Limited. 

London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  & Co. 


AGENCY  FOB  AMEKICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  & B00K- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  & COMPANY’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


A.  & C.  BLACK’S  LIST. 


THE  APOCALYPSE  of  BARUCH.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  Syriac  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Charles,  Author  of  “The 
Book  of  Enoch  " &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 


INTRODUCTION  to  STRUCTURAL  BOTANY 

Part  II.  (Flowerless  Plants.)  By  D.  H.  SCOTT,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.,  Honorary  Keeper  of  the  Jodrell  Laboratory,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated  with  114  cuts,  price  3s.  6d. 
Uniform  with  Part  I.  (Flowering  Plants.) 


THE  LIFE  of  CHRIST  as  REPRESENTED 

in  ART.  By  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  New  Edition,  containing  all  the  Illustrations  which 
appeared  in  the  large  Edition.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 


THE  PALADINS  of  EDWIN  the  GREAT. 

By  Sir  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  K.C.B.  Containing  10  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  Ralph  Peacock.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
price  5s. 


FROM  FAG  to  MONITOR ; or,  Fighting 

to  the  Front.  By  ANDREW  HOME,  Author  of  “Through  Thick 
and  Thin,"  “ Disturbers  of  the  Peace,”  &c.  Containing  10  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  E.  J.  Wheeler.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
price  5s. 


THE  STORY  of  MAURICE  LESTRANGE  ; 

being  an  Account  of  his  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Scotland,  during 
the  year  1765.  By  G.  W.  T.  OMOND.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s- 


MRS.  FINCH-BRASSEY : a Novel.  By 

Mrs.  ANDREW  DEAN,  Author  of  “The  Grasshoppers,"  “A 
Woman  with  a Future,"  &c.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3s.  6d. 


THE  L1FEGUARDSMAN : a Novel.  Adapted 

from  Schimmel's  “ De  Kaptein  van  de  Lijfgarde.”  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6s.  „ [ Next  week. 


MERE  STORIES.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

Crown  8vo.  yellow  paper  covers.  Price  2s. 


DRESS-CUTTING  and  FRENCH  PATTERN 

MODELLING.  New  and  Simplified  System  of  Dress-Cutting  and 
Tailoring,  also  French  Pattern  Modelling,  as  taught  in  the  Professional 
Schools  in  Paris.  By  Miss  PRINCE  BROWNE.  In  2 vols.  Book 
of  Letterpress,  price  is.  net.  Book  of  Diagrams,  price  2s.  net. 


STANDARD  EDITION  of  the  WAVERLEY 

NOVELS.  In  Twenty-five  Monthly  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  contain- 
ing Photogravure  Frontispieces,  printed  on  Japanese  paper,  bound  in 
Art  canvas,  gilt  top,  price  2s.  6d.  per  volume  ; or  in  full  limp  leather, 
gilt  edges,  price  3s.  6d.  per  volume. 

Vols.  I.  to  XIII.  now  ready. 


STANDARD  EDITION  of  the  COLLECTED 

WRITINGS  of  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY.  In  14  vols.  small  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  'each. 

Vol.  I.  containing  Portrait  of  the  Author  printed  on  Japanese  paper 
now  ready,  and  the  succeeding  volumes  will  be  published  on  the  first  of 
each  month  hereafter. 


LONDON  : A.  & C.  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE. 


READY  NEXT  TUESDAY. 

A SUMPTUOUS  ART  VOLUME.  Ptice  52s.  6d. 

“ The  illustrations  are  an  education  in  themselves ." — Spectator. 

THE  CENTURY  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

A magnificent  volume  of  500  pages,  imperial  8vo.  with  500  Illustrations 
and  22  Photogravure  Copper-plate  Engravings. 

Price  TWO  GUINEAS  AND  A HALF. 

“It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  most  desultory  of  readers  to  skip  through 
the  pages  without  attaining  a very  fair  notion  of  French  life  in  the 
seventet  nth  century. " — Spectator  . 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  THE  BOOKSELLERS’. 

ROUND  ABOUT  ARMENIA.  The  Record 

of  a Journey  through  Turkey,  the  Caucasus,  and  Persia.  By  E.  A. 
Brayley-Hodgetts,  Author  of  “In  the  Track  of  the  Russian 
Famine"  &c.  With  Map  and  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
“One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  many  commentaries  on  the  Armenian  question. 

Mr.  Hodgetts  is  a competent  authority  on  the  situation  in  the  East." 

Daily  Mail. 

JOSEPH  THOMSON,  AFRICAN  EXPLORER: 

A Biography,  By  his  Brother,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Thomson,  of 
Greenock.  With  Six  Maps,  Portraits,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Ciown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“ A worthy  and  substantial  memorial  of  a noble  character  and  a bright,  but  too 
brief,  career." — Scotsman. 

WITH  the  YACHT  and  CAMERA  in  EASTERN 

WATERS.  By  the  Earl  of  Cavan,  K.P.,  &c.,  Author  of  “With  the 
Yacht,  Camera,  and  Cycle  in  the  Mediterranean."  With  many  Full-page 
Illustrations  reproduced  from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  SYDNEY  SMITH.  Based 

on  Family  Documents  and  the  Recollections  of  Personal  Friends.  By 
Stuart  J.  Reid,  Author  of  “ Lord  John  Russell  " in  the  “ Queen’s  Prime 
Ministers  ’’  Series,  &c.  Fourth  and  Revised  Edition,  with  additional  Letters 
and  Anecdotes.  Crown  8vo.  with  Photogravure  Portrait,  6s. 

THE  CIVILISATION  of  OUR  DAY:  a Series  of 

Original  Essays  on  some  of  its  more  important  phases  at  the  Close  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  F.  Max  Muller,  Dr. 
Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  Sir  Hugh  Gilzean-Reid,  and  other  Expert 
Writers.  Edited  by  James  Samuelson,  Author  ol  “ Koumania,"  “ Bulgaria," 
&c.  With  Maps,  Photogravure  Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations.  Royal 
8vo.  cloth,  16s.  net. 

“ Altogether  a book  of  solid  information  and  utility." — Globe. 

FLOATING  ISLAND  ; or,  The  Pear]  of  the  Pacific. 

By  Jules  Verne,  Author  of  “ From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,"  “Around  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days,”  &c.  With  80  Illustrations.  8vo.  gilt  edges,  6s. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

THE  WEB  of  an  OLD  WEAVER.  By  J.  Keighley 

Snowden,  Author  of  “ Tales  from  the  Yorkshire  Wolds”  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  5s. 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  BUSH  TRACK.  By  J.  D. 

Hennessey,  Author  of  “ The  Dis-Honourable,"  “ Wynnum.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

RAFAEL : a Romance  of  the  History  of  Spain.  From 

the  French  of  M.  Ernest  Daudet  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  i vol.  crown 
8vo.  6s. 

“ ‘ Rafael  ’ is  a work  of  great  ability." — Scotsman. 

JACK  STAPLETON  ; or,  the  Romance  of  a Coral  Island. 

By  Commander  Claude  Harding,  R.N.,  Author  of  “ The  Capture  of  the 
‘Estrella.’"  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  SORCERESS  Of  PARIS  : being  the  Chronicle  of 

Jean  Louis  Charles,  Count  de  Dunois.  Bv  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  Cro*n  8vo.  with  Decorative  Title  Page,  cloth,  5s. 

NEW  ADDITIONS  TO  LOW’S  STANDARD 
2 s.  6d.  NOVELS. 

IN  the  DAY  of  BATTLE : A Romance.  By  John 

A.  Steuart. 

“ Here  is  an  author  capable  of  writing  a really  brilliant  work  of  fiction,  in  which 
science  and  fact  are  respected  and  art  is  made  subservient  to  both.  He  is  fluent 
to  a degrete,  his  style  is  excellent.” — Academy . 

PERLYCROSS  : a Tale  of  the  Western  Hills.  By  R.  D. 

Blackmore,  Author  of  “ Lorna  Doone’’  &c. 

“A  noteworthy  book In  essence  a study  of  rural  life  in  south-western  Eng- 

land.”— Spectator. 

THE  HONOUR  of  SAVELLI  : an  Historical  Romance. 

By  S.  Levett  Yeats. 

“ The  book  is  a first-rate  piece  of  work,  and  holds  the  reader  enchained  from  the 
sensational  outset  to  the  very  last  page.” — Athenceum. 


London  : SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  & COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON’S  LIST. 


NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

AUSTRALIAN  WRITERS:  Lindsay  Gordon, 

Rolf  Boldrewood,  Marcus  Clarke,  Tasma,  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed, 
Ada  Cambridge,  Henry  Kingsley.  By  J.  F.  Desmond  Byrne.  In  i vol. 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  KARL  VON 

DITTERSDORF.  Dedicated  to  his  Son,  and  rendered  into  English  by 
Arthur  D.  Coleridge.  In  i vol.  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

JUST  PUBLISHED . 

ON  SOUTHERN  ENGLISH  ROADS.  By 

James  John  Hissey,  Author  of  “A  Drive  Through  England ”&c.  With 
16  Illustrations.  In  i vol.  demy  8vo.  16s. 

EDITED  BY  CAPTAIN  CASTLE. 

The  JERNINGHAM  LETTERS  (1780-1843) : 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Egerton  Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  In  2 vois.  crown  8vo.  24s. 

BY  SIR  F.  MONTEFIORE,  BART. 

The  PRINCESS  de  LAMBALLE.  By  Sir 

Francis  Montefiore.  In  1 vol.  crown  4to.  with  numerous  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

BY  MISS  CROMMELIN. 

OVER  the  ANDES  from  the  ARGENTINE 

to  CHILI  and  PERU.  By  May  Crommelin.  In  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 


A NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “NELLIE'S  MEMORIES”  &c. 

THE  MISTRESS  of  BRAE  FARM.  By 

Rosa  N.  Carey,  Author  of  “ Not  Like  other  Girls  ” &c.  In  i voL  crown 
8vo.  6s.  Forming  the  latest  Addition  to  the  Series  of  BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLDS  NEW  BOOKS. 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MY  LIFE. 

By  HENRI  ROCHEFORT. 

2 vols.  large  crown  8vo.  25s. 

Daily  Telegraph — “ It  is  of  absorbing  interest— more  truly  historical  than  most 
histories  and  far  more  romantic  than  the  general  run  of  romances.  Journalist, 
novelist,  critic,  political  agitator,  Communist,  proscrit,  duellist,  Rochefort  has  led 
the  life  of  a dozen  ordinary  men  and  has  been  closely  mixed  up  in  the  public 
affairs  of  France,  from  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  present  date.” 

St.  James's  Gazette. — “ Amazingly  spirited  and  lively." 


THROUGH  the  SUB-ARCTIC  FOREST  : a 

Record  of  4,000  miles  Exploration  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  By 
Warburton  Pike,  Author  of  “ Barren  Grounds  of  Canada.”  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

Glasgow  Herald. — “ A well-written  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  book.” 

IN  and  BEYOND  the  HIMALAYAS.  A 

Record  of  Sport  and  Travel.  By  S.  J.  Stone,  late  Deputy  Inspector-General 
of  Police,  Western  Circle,  North-West  Provinces  of  India.  With  16  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  Charles  Whymper.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

Land  arid  Water. — “ It  is  a long  time  since  we  read  a book  on  sport  in  India,  or 
anywhere  else,  that  has  given  us  more  pleasure  than  Mr.  Stone’s.’ 

FIFTY  YEARS  REMINISCENCES  of  INDIA. 

By  Lieut. -Colonel  Pollok,  Author  of  “Sport  in  Burmah.”  Illustrated  by 
A.  C.  Corbould.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

A TREASURY  of  MINOR  BRITISH  POETRY. 

Selected  and  arranged  with  Notes  by  J.  Churton  Collins.  Handsomely 
bound,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HABIT  and  INSTINCT  : a Study  in  Heredity. 

By  Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Author  of  “Animal  Life  and  Intelligence/ 
Based  on  the  Author’s  “ Lowell  Lectures  ” in  1895-96.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 


NEW  FICTION. 

A RELUCTANT  EVANGELIST.  By  Alice 

Spinner,  Author  of  “ A Study  in  Colour”  &c.  6s. 

INTERLUDES.  By  Maud  Oxenden.  6s. 

THE  BAYONET  that  CAME  HOME.  By 

N.  Wynn  Williams.  3s.  6d. 


LONDON  : EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET. 


MESSRS.  HURST  & BLACKETT’S  LIST. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

The  first  printing  being  nearly  exhausted  on  Subscription,  a second  printing  is 
now  in  course  of  preparation. 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers'  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

By  MRS.  CRAIK. 

Fully  Illustrated  by  Hugh  Riviere. 

1 vol.  large  crown  8vo.  handsomely  bound,  gilt  top,  6s. 


NEW  WORK  BY  WALTER  WOOD. 

Now  ready,  i vol.  large  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

BARRACK  and  BATTLEFIELD.  Tales  of 

the  Service  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Walter  Wood,  Author  of  “A 
Captain  in  the  Fusiliers”  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  TOM  KELLY. 

Now  ready,  i vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  6s. 

A LEDDY  in  HER  AIN  RICHT.  By  Mrs. 

Tom  Kelly,  Author  of  “ Time  and  Chance”  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  VERE  CLAVERING. 

Now  ready,  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

SIN  for  a SEASON.  By  Vere  Clavering, 

Author  of  “ Barcaldine  ” &c. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING’S 
POETICAL  WORKS. 

“ An  edition  which  in  every  point  of  excellence  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
taste.” — S co  i smart. 

NOTICE.— The  FIRST  PRINTING  of  the  NEW 
EDITION  of  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS 
OF  ROBERT  BROWNING,  in  2 vols. 

large  crotvn  8vo.  with  Portraits.  15s.,  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  Booksellers.  A SECOND 
PRINTING  of  Volume  1.  will  be  ready  on 
November  1 8,  and  of  Volume  II.  on  November  28. 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARDS  NEW  NOVEL. 

NOTICE.— The  SECOND  EDITION  of  SIR 
GEORGE  TRE SS AD Y,  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  crown  8vo.  6s.,  is  now  ready. 

CONAN  DOYLE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Ready  this  day.  With  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ROONEY  STONE 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

_ Now  ready,  i vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

IN  TIME  TO  COME.  By  Eleanor  Holmes, 

Author  of  “A  Painter's  Romance,”  “The  Price  of  a Pearl,”  &c. 


EDNA  LYALL’S  NOVELS. 


DONOVAN.  WE  TWO 

UN  THE  GOLDEN  DAYS. 
TO  RIGHT  THE  WRONG. 


Each  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 


KNIGHT  ERRANT. 

WON  BY  WAITING. 

A HARDY  NORSEMAN. 


LONDON:  HURST  & BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 
GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  YV. 


By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 

Author  of  “ Micah  Clarke,”  “The  White  Company,”  Sac. 


On  Monday  next,  with  a Preface  by  Sir  HENRY  HOWORTH,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
and  10  Full-page  Illustrations.  Sma  1 demy  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

PREHISTORIC  MAN  and  BEAST.  By  the  Rev.  H.  N. 

Hutchinson,  Author  of  “Extinct  Monsters,”  “ Creatures  of  Other  Days,” 
&c. 

Ready  this  day,  with  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo  6s. 

A HISTORY  of  the  HEBREW  PEOPLE  from  the 

SETTLEMENT  in  CANAAN  to  the  DIVISION  of  the  KINGDOM. 
By  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture and  History,  Brown  University. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  & CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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JOHI  LANE'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

IN  BELLES  LETTRES. 


JUST  OUT. 

PICTURES  of  PEOPLE.  By  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 

Containing  8s  of  Mr.  Gibson's  latest  Drawings,  including  bis  Studies  of 
English  and  French  Society.  Oblong  folio,  15s.  net. 

“ * The  American  Du  Maurier  * is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  illustrators  of  modern 
society  now  living.” — Times. 

PARTS  VIII.  and  IX.  of  the  New  Edition  of 

WALTON’S  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.  Edited  by 

Richard  Le  Gallienne.  Illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  New.  is.  net  each. 

POEMS.  By  Caroline  and  Alice  Duer.  Fcp.  8vo. 

3s.  6d.  net.  

BEADY  NEXT  WEEK. 

A HISTORY  of  the  ADMINISTRATION  of  the 

ROYAL  NAVY,  and  of  Merchant  Shipping  in  relation  to  the  Navy  from 
MDIX  to  MDCLX.  With  an  Introduction  treating  of  the  Earlier  Period. 
By  M.  Oppenheim.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

THE  CHILDREN.  By  Alice  Meynell.  With  Title- 

page  and  Cover  Design  by  Charles  Robinson.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

IN  the  GARDEN  of  PEACE.  By  Helen  Milman. 

With  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New.  Crown  8vo.  (Arcady  Library) 
5s.  net. 

THE  CHILD  WORLD : Poems.  By  Gabriel  Setoun. 

With  over  200  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.  Crown  8vo.  gilt  edges  or 
uncut,  5s.  net. 

WYMPS:  Fairy  Tales.  By  Evelyn  Sharp.  With 

Coloured  Illustrations  by  Mabel  Dearmer.  Small  4to.  decorated  cover, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

POSTERS  IN  MINIATURE.  With  an  Introduction  by 

Edward  Penfield.  250  Reproductions  of  the  best  English,  French,  and 
American  Posters,  together  with  some  Portraits  of  the  Artists.  Large  crown 
8vo.  5s.  net. 

SHAPES  in  the  FIRE:  a Mid- Winter  Night’s 

Entertainment.  By  M.  P.  Shiel,  Author  of  “.Prince  Zaleski.”  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  AND  SUCCESSFUL  NOVELS. 

SOME  WHIMS  of  FATE.  By  M£nie  Muriel  Dowie. 

Post  8vo.  coloured  edges,  2s.  6d.  net. 

“ The  ‘ Idyll  in  Millinery  ’ is  emphatically  one  of  the  very  best  modem  stories 
dealing  with  modern  English  life.  In  methods  it  reminds  one  of  De  Maupassant.” 

Woman . 

“ The  treatment  is  individual  and  artistic.” — Globe. 

IN  SCARLET  and  GREY:  Stories  of  Soldiers  and 

Others.  By  Florence  Henniker.  With  “ The  Spectre  of  the  Real.”  By 
Florence  Henniker  and  Thomas  Hardy.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

“ The  work  of  a keen  and  sympathetic  observer  of  life,  endowed  with  a simple  and 
graphic  literary  style.  They  are  realistic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  are  full 
of  a deep  though  restrained  pathos.5’— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“A  collection  of  profoundly  melancholy  stories  which  nevertheless  make 
extremely  agreeable  reading.” — Graphic. 

MARIS  STELLA.  By  Marie  Clothilde  Balfour. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“ The  madness  of  poor  Poldine  is  very  well  and  subtly  described,  and  the  book  is 
not  easily  laid  down  by  those  who  have  once  begun  to  read  it.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“An  exceedingly^  well-written  story There  are  some  passages  which  re- 

call Pierre  Loti  at  his  best.” — British  Review. 

“ Beautifully — even  poetically — written,  and  withal  throbs  with  the  stress  of  life 
and  passion.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

UGLY  IDOL.  By  Claud  Nicholson.  Crown  8vo. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

“ There  is  strength  in  the  fabric  and  subtlety  in  the  weaving  of  Claud  Nicholson’s 
tale.  ” — M anchester  Guardian. 

“A  very  earnest  piece  of  modern  fiction,  disclosing  considerable  insight,  and 
sympathy,  and  some  humour.” — Woman . * 

GOLD.  By  Annie  Linden.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“A  brilliant  book,  novel  and  striking.” — Black  and  White . 

“A  strange  and  beautiful  story,  and  ought  to  find  many  readers.” 

Western  Morning  News, 

“We  have  not  read  for  a long  time  a more  powerfully-written  story.” 

Bristol  Mercury. 

“ From  the  opening  chapter  to  the  closing  of  the  story  there  is  scarcely  a dull 
page.” — Whitehall  Review. 

SIMPLICITY.  By  A.  T.  G.  Price.  Square  i6mo. 

2s.  net. 

‘A  very  pathetic  little  story There  are  many  natural  touches  that 

enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  " — Liverpool  Mercury. 

“ Not  lacking  either  in  skill  or  delicacy  of  touch.  ” — Daily  Chronicle. 

MY  BROTHER.  By  Vincent  Brown.  Square  i6mo. 

2s.  net.  r 

“ Paul  Penfold is  a really  beautiful  creation,  who  recalls  some  of  the  similar 

work  of  George  Eliot.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  LITERARY  SHOP,  and  other  Tales.  By  James 

L.  Ford.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“ Full  of  sprightly  reading.” — Scotsman. 


THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

THE  LONDON  PLEASURE  GARDENS 

OF  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  WARWICK  WROTH,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British  Museum,  assisted  by 
ARTHUR  EDGAR  WROTH. 

With  62  Illustrations. 

(Uniform  with  Mr.  Arthur  Dasent’s  “ St.  James’s  Square.”) 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION"  OF  CHARLES  KINGSLEY’S 

WESTWARD  HO! 

An  Edition  de  Luxe,  with  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations  by  Charles  E.  Brock. 
Printed  in  red  and  black.  In  2 vols.  extra  crown  8vo.  21s.  [ Ready  Nov . 17. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CRANFORD  SERIES. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  or  cloth,  paper  label,  uncut  edges,  6s. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL  AND 
THE  RIVALS. 

By  R.  B.  SHERIDAN. 

With  Fifty  Illustrations"  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan,  and  an  Introduction  by 
Augustine  Birrell,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Also  a Limited  Edition  on  super-royal  Hand-made,  30s.  net.  (250  copies  only  for 
England  and  America.) 


Second  Edition  now  Ready. 

BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

SOLDIER  TALES.  Containing  : With  the  Main  Guard — 

The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft— The  Man  Who  Was— Courting  of  Dinah 
Shadd — Incarnation  of  Krishna  Mulvaney — Taking  of  Lungtungpen — The 
Madness  of  Private  Ortheris.  With  Head  and  Tail  Pieces  and  21  page.  Illus- 
trations by  A.  S.  Hartrick. 

DAILY  NEWS.—11  Mr.  Kipling’s  stories  of  Mulvaney  and  Co.  are  as  cap- 
tivating at  the  tenth  reading  as  at  the  first — as  all  stories  of  first-rate  genius  are.” 


Demy  8vo.  10s.  net. 

THE  BUDDHIST  PRAYING  WHEEL:  a Collection  of 

Material  bearing  upon  the  Symbols  of  the  Wheel  and  Circular  Movements  in 
Custom  and  Religious  Ritual.  By  William  Simpson,  R.I.,  ^ M.R.A.S., 
F.R.G.S.,  Hon.  Associate  R.I.B.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author. 


Cloth  elegant,  coloured  edges,  in  a cloth  box,  21s. 

A HANDY  VOLUME  EDITION  OF 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY’S  NOVELS  and  POEMS. 

11  vols. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

PALLADIA.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser. 


BY  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SEALSKIN  CLOAK.  By  Rolf  Boldrewood, 

Author  of  “ Robbery  under  Arms  ” &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

2 vols.  Globe  8vo.  12s. 

TAQUISARA.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

DAILY  NEWS. — “ The  book  will  certainly  rank  among  the  most  notable  that 
Mr.  Crawford  has  written.” 


In  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  15s. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  PLAYS.  By  Shakespeare, 

Marlowe,  Peele,  Heywood,  Fletcher,  and  Ford.  Arranged  for  Acting 
as  well  as  for  Reading  by  T.  Donovan. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 

Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

THE  ORIEL  WINDOW.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  With 

Illustrations  by  Leslie  Brooke. 

CLASSICAL  LIBKARY.-New  Volume. 

Demy  8vo.  14s. 

THE  ELDER  PLINY’S  CHAPTERS  on  the  HISTORY 

of  ART.  Translated  by  K.  Jex-Blake,  Classical  Lecturer  at  Girton  College, 
Cambridge.  With  Commentary  and  Historical  Introduction  by  E.  Sellers, 
and  additional  Notes  contributed  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Ludwig  Urlichs. 
TIMES. — “ Of  the  translation  we  may  say,  in  a single  word,  that  it  is  excellent  ; 
of  the  introduction  and  commentary  that  they  are  on  the  level  of  the  highest 
scholarship  of  the  day.”  


Crown  Bvo.  5s. 

ROUND  the  YEAR  : a Series  of  Short  Nature  Studies. 

By  L.  Miall,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  Yorkshire  College.  With 
Illustrations,  chiefly  by  A.  R.  Hammond,  F.L.S. 


VOL.  II.  NOW  READY.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  net. 

DICTIONARY  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Edited  by 

R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  F.R.S.  Vol.  II.  F— M. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 
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CHAPMAN  & HALL’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


JOHN  CONSTABLE,  B.A. 

THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  JOHN  CON- 

STABLE,  R.A.  By  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.  With  Three  Portraits  of 
Constable,  and  Forty-two  Full-page  Illustrations  from  Constable’s  Pictures 
and  Sketches.  Edited  by  Robert  C.  Lrslie.  Demy  4to.  £ 2 2s.  [Ready. 

A New  Edition,  containing  not  only  the  Plates  in  the  first  folio  edition, 
but  others  afterwards  engraved  by  Lucas  under  the  careful  supervision  of 
C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  together  with  reproductions  from  some  of  Constable’s 
Pictures  and  Sketches. 


HARRY  DB  WIBDT,  F.R.G.8, 

THE  NEW  SIBERIA  : being  an  Account  of 

a Visit  to  the  Penal  Island  of  Sakhalin  and  Political  Prisons  and  Mines  of 
the  Trans-Baikal  District,  Eastern  Siberia.  By  Harry  De  Windt,  F.R.G.S., 
Author  of  “ From  Pekin  to  Calais  by  Land  ” &c.  With  Appendix,  Map, 
and  57  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  14s.  [Ready. 

Mr.  De  Windt  is  the  only  Englishman  (or  other  foreigner)  who  has  been  granted 
permission  to  travel  on,  and  have  free  run  of,  a Russian  convict  ship,  to  visit  the 
prisons  in  the  interior  of  the  Island  of  Sakhalin,  or  to  freely  associate  with  political 
exiles,  actually  undergoing  imprisonment  at  the  mines  of  Nertchinsk. 


GENERAL  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD,  V.C.,  G.C.B. 

THE  CRIMEA  in  1854  and  1894.  By 

General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  G.C.B.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
from  Sketches  made  during  the  Campaign  by  Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  J, 
Colville,  C.B.  Portraits  and  Plans.  A New  and  Revised  Edition.  Demy 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  {Ready. 

This  is  a New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood’s 
well-known  reminiscences  of  the  Crimean  War. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

AN  OUTLINE  of  the  DOCTRINES  of 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  : being  Selected  and  Arranged  Passages  from  his 
Works.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

“It  has  been  the  loving  care  of  the  editor  of  this  volume  to  bring  together  the 
extracts  bearing  on  each  particular  doctrine,  so  that  it  may  appear  as  a connected 
whole.  Infinite  labour  and  deep  thought  must  have  been  bestowed  on  the  work. 
The  reward  is  found  in  its  entire  success,  and  with  the  aid  of  admirable  classification, 
and  an  exhaustive  index,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  putting  our  hand  on  any  one 
subject.^  The  effect  is  unique  and  brilliantly  successful.  It  is  as  if  we  had  Carlyle’s 
great  mind  arranged  and  catalogued  for  reference.”— Sheffield  Telegraph. 


ALFRED  BINET. 

ALTERATIONS  of  PERSONALITY.  By 

Alfred  Binet.  Translated  from  the  French  by  H.  G.  Baldwin.  With 
Notes  and  Preface  by  J.  Mark  Baldwin.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [ Shortly . 

This  book,  by  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  subject,  which  is  divided  into 
three  parts— Successive  Peisonalities : Co-existent  Personalities  ; Alteration  of 
Personality  in  Experiments  on  Suggestion— may  he  considered  the  modern  and 
most  valuable  contribution  to  what  is  at  the  present  moment  a very  interesting 
and  also  a very  hotly  disputed  department  of  psychology. 


SIX  NEW  6/-  NOVELS. 

THE  STORY  of  ALINE.  By  Mrs.  Edward 

Ridley.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  Cosinofiolis. — “ A masterly  story  of  sentiment  undiluted 
by  preaching  and  ‘ problems  ’ is  a rare  thing  in  modern  English  literature,  but  such 
a story  Mrs.  Ridley  has  given  us,  with  a complete  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
she  describes,  and  with  dramatic  force,  free  from  strain  and  excess.  In  brief,  * The 
Story  of  Aline  ’ comes  to  me  as  a happy  surprise,  a thing  rich  not  only  in  promise, 
but  in  fulfilment,  and  endowed  with  a rare  poetic  quality.” 

WHERE  THAMES  is  WIDE.  By  Charles 

James, M-uthor  of  “ Turnham  Green,”  “The  Sign  of  the  Ostrich,”  &c. 
Crown^Svo.  6s.  - {Ready. 

THE  CAREER  of  CANDIDA.  By  George 

Paston,  Author  of  “ A Study  in  Prejudices."  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [ This  day. 

THE  WAY  of  MARRIAGE.  By  Violet 

Hunt,  Author  of  “ A Hard  Woman.”  With  Three  Full-page  Wood  Engrav- 
ings. Crown  8 vo.  6s.  [Shortly. 

THE  DRAGON  SLAYER.  By  Roger  Pea- 

cock,  Author  of  “ The  Arctic  Night”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  {Next  week. 

A STRANGE  SOLUTION.  By  Winifred 

GRAHAM,  Author  of  “ On  the  Down  Grade.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[hi  a few  days. 

LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD : a Romantic 

Novel.  By  M.  McDermott  Bodkin,  Q.C.  Copiously  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE'S  WORKS. 

THE  CENTENARY  EDITION. 

Square  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each  volume. 

Edited  by  H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L. 

This  Edition  is  being  printed  from  type  cast  for  the  purpose,  on  antique  wove 
paper  of  the  best  quality,  and.  will  contain  essays  that  have  not  appeared  in  any 
other  Edition,  and  many  additional  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.  With  an  Introduction 

by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.,  and  a Steel  Plate  Portrait  of  Carlyle.  [Ready. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Volume  I. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L. , and  Three  Photogravure 
Portraits.  . [Ready. 

Other  Volumes  at  regular  intervals. 

A full  descriptive  Prospectus  on  application. 


A NEW  EDITION  OF  DICKENS'S  WORKS. 

“THE  GADSHILL  EDITION.” 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG. 

This  Edition  of  the  Works  of  CHARLES  DICKENS  will  be  complete  in 
32  square  crown  8vo.  volumes,  at  6s.  each. 

All  the  Original  Plates  of  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  and  Hablot  Brown  will  be  given, 
chiefly  from  unused  duplicate  plates  in  very  fine  condition  in  the  possession  of  the 
Publishers.  In  some  of  the  later  works,  where  the  artists  are  not  so  closely  con- 
nected in  public  estimation  with  the  Author,  new  Illustrations  will  be  employed. 

Mr.  ANDREW  LANG  has  undertaken  the  Editorship  of  the  volumes  and 
has  written  a general  Introduction,  which  will  appear  in  the  first  volume,  and  Pre- 
faces and  Notes  for  each  succeeding  work. 

The  first  work  will  be 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  43  Illus- 

trations  by  Seymour  and  Phiz.  2 vols. 

A full  descriptive  Prospectus  will  shortly  be  ready  and  can  be  had  on 
application. 


CHAPMAN’S  DIAMOND  LIBRARY 
Of  Old  and  Modern  English  Literature. 

This  Library  consists  of  a series  of  duodecimo  volumes,  on  the  best  paper,  and 
printed  with  the  utmost  care  from  a new  fount  of  type  specially  designed  and  cut  for 
this  series.  The  volumes  will  contain  masterpieces  of  English  Classic  Literature, 
edited  by  known  writers,  and,  from  time  to  time,  short  works  by  modern  authors. 
Each  volume  will  be  Illustrated  by  three  carefully-executed  wood  Engravings  from 
drawings  by  eminent  Artists.  In  Illustrated  paper  wrapper,  is.  6d. ; in  limp  calf,  4s. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  on  application. 

No.  1.  A COLLECTION  of  OLD  BALLADS. 

Collected  and  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  With  Preface  and  Notes. 

[Early  in  December. 

Other  Volumes  in  the  Press. 


A BOOK  of  SAUCES.  ByS.  Beatty-Pownall, 

Superintendent  of  the  Culinary  Department  of  the  “Queen”  newspaper. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

This  little  book  contains  recipes  for  the  making  of  upwards  of  three  hundred 
sauces  and  garnishes,  both  English  and  French,  besides  other  information  invalu- 
able to  English  cooks. 

SCIENCE,  ART  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 
EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE  : a School 

Course  of  Practical  Exercises  in  Elementary  Physics  (mainly  quantitative), 
including  some  Fundamental  Principles  in  Mechanics.  By  Arthur  Hubble, 
Science  Demonstrator  to  the  London  School  Board.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  [Ready. 

CHEESE  and  CHEESE-MAKING ; BUTTER 

and  MILK.  With  special  reference  to  Continental  Fancy  Cheeses.  By 
James  Long  and  John  Benson.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 

This  work  contains  full  practical  instructions  for  the  making  on  English  dairy 
farms  of  the  now  popular  foreign  cheeses,  such  as  Bril,  Roquefort,  Gorgonzola, 
Gruyere,  &c. 

MODEL  DRAWING  and  SHADING  from 

CASTS.  A Complete  Guide  to  the  Elementary  and  Advanced  Examinations 
in  these  Subjects.  By  T.  C.  Barfield,  Art  Master,  Hinckley  Grammar 
School.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  [Ready. 

WOOD  CARVING  : being  a carefully  Gradu- 

ated  and  Educational  Course  for  Schools  for  Technical  Classes.  With  13 
Illustrations.  By  Joseph  Phillips.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 

Fifteen  full  size  working  drawings  in  wrapper , 5,?. 

THE  HORSE  in  ART  and  NATURE.  By 

Cecil  Brown,  M.H.  Parti.  2s.  6d.  [Ready. 

Mr.  Brown’s  idea  is  to  describe  and  depict  the  various  breeds  and  races  of  horses 
in  action  and  repose,  with  separate  studies  of  the  muscles  and  the  skeleton.  The 
work  will  be  invaluable  to  every  artist  and  to  every  horse-lover,  and  will  comprise 
eight  parts.  The  whole,  when  complete,  will  contain  forty  full-page  illustrations 
and  ninety  small  drawings. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  Limited,  London. 


REGISTERED  AS  A NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  & Co.,  5 New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday % 14  November t 1896. 
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NOTES. 

M R a^?iIH^Rri  BALFOUR'S  speech  on  commerce 
. at.  *.  . 9ut.lers  Feast  on  Thursday  was  very 
characteristic  in  its  impartial  good  humour.  He  benignly 
complimented  Free-traders  and  Fair-traders  alike7 
smiling  pleasantly  on  Sir  Howard  Vincent  vvhile 
■assuring  him  that  nobody  who  had  thought  out  the  sub- 
ject accepted  the  policy  of  Fair-trade,  and  then  turning 
to  remind  Mr.  Mundella  that,  so  far,  the  only  two 
European  countries  that  had  adopted  Free-trade  were 
England  and  Turkey.  He  expressed  a tepid  optimism 

as  au  S' nVmClbH-ty  °f  the  British  NaVy’  and  announced 
as  qu.lte  a new  discovery  that  Germany  spends  money 

res.eai"oh  “to  an  extent  and  degree  abso- 
lutely  unknown  in  this  country.” 

- And  Mr.  Balfour’s  more  important  speech  at  the  meet- 
Rfchd1  ^atl°nali  Uni°n  °f  Conservative  Associations  at 
ft  mav  1°  T-a  dlsaPPointment  to  his  admirers. 

thJI  Vh  bTT  ana!ysed  ln  a dozen  lines.  It  was  no  news 
that  the  Unionist  party  had  succeeded  in  averting  dis- 
mtegration  ; or  that  its  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the"want 

JolSr^  t0  a Iurge  majority ; or  that  the 
policy  of  the  Opposition,  when  formulated,  would  be 

Ciew  ?hen?T6  T11?  ^ a Conservative  point  of 
from'  Liberals,  he  said,  with  a majority  varying 

rnCmh,  . Cb30Whad-PaSSed  S£Ven  Bil,s  ^ twenty^twf 
n,  hg’  ^.Unionists,  with  a majority  of  icq7  had 
passed  five  Bills  in  six  months.  The  Education  Bill  of  last 
Session  was  too  comprehensive,  and  must  be  divided 

Our  CnU ^ Bl  It  m 5rd£r  t0  have  a chance  of  passing 
Our  po hey  in  the  East  he  described  in  terms  which 

speedl  md6tahennt  eCh°  °f  L°rd  Salisbury’s  Guildhall 
peech  , and  then  we  were  reminded  that  our  responsi- 
bilities in  Africa  and  in  India  were  considerable  Verv 

r/rrf?„mff’  "t°  d?,Usbt'  ^ sP«ch  what  ioZ 

learn  from  it  all?  “Courage  without  caution  is 

W?l  ; ■aU"0n  without  ^ contemptible.” 

Surety  a reminiscence  of  the  headlines  of  the  copybook  ! 

pSurf  oT  a°f  HLo°rd  nTn  Ch“ T’wtS 
vee  a.  nouse  of  Lords  composed  entirelv  nF 

manifestations  of  the  scion  of  the  Plantagenets 
fh!d  o we  are  led  to  contrast  these  two  meiEs of 
the  once  famous  “Fourth  Party.”  If  vve  had  to 

RandobhCh1  10  a.Sentence’  we  ^ould  say  that  Lord 
andoiph  Churchill  was  a man  of  p-enius  Mr  Rolf 

Ldat"he°f  ta'ent  .*■"  s'««h  afd  ” iJhtyrpot£Sr 

And  the  one  was  disliked,  as  much  as"  the  other  is 


liked,  for  his  manner.  Mr.  Balfour  has  the  charmino- 
urbamty  which  has  before  all  things  won  him  place 
and  popularity.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had,  at 
times,  the  worst  manners  conceivable.  Yet  he  was 
capable,  when  he  chose,  of  a high  courtesy  and 
an  accurate  sense,  not  only  of  his  own  dignity 
but  also  of  dignities.  His  demeanour  in  the  presence 
ot  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  eloquent  of  homage 
to  superior  rank,  whereas  Mr.  Balfour  is  inclined 
to  be  as  casual  with  the  heir  to  the  Throne  as 
with  a fellow-golfer.  In  fine,  there  is  a sunny 
geniality  about  Mr.  Balfour  that  wins  us  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  although  it  can  scarcely  be  compatible 
with  any  depth  of  feeling.  There  are  none  who  may 
not  bask  in  his  amiability,  save  always  Sir  Albert  K 
Rollit  and  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 

Last  week  our  contributor  “ X,”  whose  dissertations 
on  Arms  and  the  Snob  have  certainly  not  spared  the 
susceptibilities  of  some  of  our  friends,  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  had  of  late  discarded  a crest 
that  never  belonged  to  him  and  was  using  plain  note- 
paper  instead.  This  is,  so  far,  true  ; but  we  believe  it 
is  not  the  whole  of  the  truth.  Although  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  himself  had  no  claim  to  the  crest  he  displayed,  we 
tancy  that  it  was  some  other  member  of  his  family  that 
was  the  real  culprit.  It  is  not  so  long  since,  in  con- 
versation at  any  rate,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  wont  to 

?xriJ  Is-  prrld,6  m the  fact  that  his  grandfather  was  a 
Wiltshire  labourer  at  wages  of  seven  shillings  a week 
We  desire  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  this 
matter,  even  though  we  sacrifice  a point  for  our  con- 
tributor. 

What  is  the  Government  going  to  do  for  London  in 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament?  Much  was  expected 
when,  in  1895,  the  metropolis  helped  to  swell  the  Con- 
servative majority.  But  up  to  the  present  these  ex- 
pectations have  not  been  realized.  Ireland  has  had 
her  turn,  the  agricultural  interest  has  not  been  for- 
gotten,  but  London  still  waits.  In  the  early  days  of 
1898  we  shall  have  another  election  for  the  County 
Council  and  upon  the  result  of  that  contest  the  prospects 
ot  the  General  Election  that  follows  it  must  largely 
depend.  What,  then,  is  the  prospect  for  the  County 
Council  election  in  1898?  What  have  the  Conserva- 

!sVeSAA°!;  as  the^  Cal1  themselves  in  Spring  Gardens, 
the  Moderates,  done  to  strengthen  their  hold  upon 
London,  and,  if  possible,  to  diminish  still  further  the 
Radical  (Progressive)  majority  which  they  then  .re- 
duced to  its  present  very  small  dimensions  ? Not 
much,  vve  fear.  They  have  made  a good  deal  of  the 
Works  Department  scandal ; but  they  would  have  made 
less  of  it  if  the  Radicals  had  not  (with  the  folly  to 
be  expected  of  a party  led  by  “ Professor  ” Stuart)  en- 
deavoured to  make  nothing  of  it  at  all.  They  have 
been  jockeyed  by  the  Radicals  over  the  tramway  busi- 
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ness,  which  is  to-day  in  as  great  a muddle  as  it  was 
seven  years  ago  when  the  question  of  acquiring  such 
properties  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  first  came 
up.  But  what  is  more  important,  they  are  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  reform  in  the  administra- 
tion of  London’s  water  supply. 

Apparently  the  Moderates  and  Progressives  on  the 
Council  are  agreed  as  to  (i)  the  purchase  of  the  Water 
Companies,  (2)  their  control  by  a public  body,  (3)  their 
purchase  on  terms  that  provide  no  compensation  for 
compulsory  purchase.  But  on  the  question  of  which  is 
to  be  the  future  Water  authority  they  are  hopelessly  at 
variance.  The  Progressives  want  the  Council  to  be  the 
authority.  The  Moderates  recognizing  the  difficulty 
of  entrusting  to  Spring  Gardens  the  control  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  extra-metropolitan  water  area  in 
Surrey,'  Kent,  Herts,  and  Middlesex,  want  a new 
authority  to  be  created  by  Parliament.  And  here  is  a 
deadlock — unless  Parliament  will  settle  the  dispute.  A 
few  of  the  more  advanced  Moderates  (more  particularly 
East  End  members)  are  disposed  to  compromise, to  let  the 
Council  be  the  temporary  authority,  pending  the  con- 
stitutio'n  of  a permanent  one,  rather  than  further  delay 
a settlement  of  the  question.  But  the  majority  of  the 
Moderates  will  have  no  compromise.  Perhaps  this 
majority — certainly  some  of  them — do  not  really  favour 
the  purchase  of  the  Water  Companies  on  any  possible 
terms,  although  they  are  always  prepared  to  support  a 
scheme  on  terms  they  know  to  be  impossible. 

The  old-fogy  element  in  the  London  Municipal 
Society  (Mr.  Boulnois,  Water  Company  director, 
treasurer,  Sir  Horace  Farquhar,  banker  and  company 
director,  chairman)  certainly  do  not  hanker  after  pur- 
chase, and  the  participation  of  the  Society  in  the  recent 
meeting  in  the  East  End  has  been  a source  of  no  little 
trouble  and  irritation.  But  if  the  Conservative  County 
Councillors  stand  in  the  way,  if  the  Government  sup- 
ported by  East  London  Unionist  members  (elected  on 
pledges  to  reform  the  water  supply)  do  not  redeem  the 
promise  made  by  Mr.  Balfour,  at  the  time  of  the  water 
famine  in  East  London  last  summer,  what  is  going  to 
become  of  the  East  London  seats— and  the  South 
London  seats  ? What  with  drought  in  summer  and  frosts 
in  winter,  the  East  Londoner  and  the  South  Londoner  see 
very  little  return  for  the  water-rates  that  they  are  forced 
to  pay  in  advance.  Thanks  to  the  extraordinary 
privileges  that  the  Companies  enjoy,  there  is  no  remedy 
against  them  ; but  if  the  present  evil  is  not  remedied, 
the  aggrieved  consumers  will  “ take  it  out  of  the 
Government  ” on  the  first  opportunity. 

If  London  is  not  to  be  lost  to  the  Moderate  party  at 
the  next  County  Council  election  and  to  the  Unionist 
party  at  the  next  Parliamentary  election,  London  ques- 
tions must  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and 
Unionists  on  the  County  Council  must  give  more  heed 
to  the  representations  of  the  go-ahead  wing  of  their 
party  and  less  to  the  old  fogies.  The  unity  of  the 
Empire  is  a very  important  question  at  election  time, 
but  we  want  water  all  the  year  round. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  room  for  so  many  different  kinds 
of  ideas  and  reflections  inside  that  spacious  skull  of  his, 
and  his  long  career  as  an  autocrat  has  been  so  fatal  to 
all  notions  of  restraint  upon  speech,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
he  contradicts  himself  continually.  No  man  has  ever 
spoken  so  freely  the  thought  of  the  moment,  without 
concern  as  to  how  it  would  compare  with  the  utterances 
of  the  previous  day.  In  the  course  of  his  latest  group 
of  Vienna  interviews,  he  professes  to  believe ' that  he 
erred  in  burying  himself  in  the  country  when  he  left 
office.  He  would  have  remained  more  tractable  and 
contented,  he  thinks  now,  if  he  had  taken  a house  in 
Berlin,  and  kept  in  close  touch  with  politics,  the 
theatres,  and  the  active  life  of  the  capital,  instead  ot 
retiring  to  a lonely  and  depressing  solitude.  But  only 
a little  time  ago  the  ex-Chancellor  was  lairly  wearying 
his  guests  with  panegyrics  on  the  charms  of  rural  exist- 
ence, and  next  month  they  may  find  him  in  the  same 
pastoral  mood  once  more. 

A few  years  ago  a statesman  of  European  fame 
visited  Bismarck  at  Friedrichsruh,  and  the  two  walked 
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together  through  the  latter’s  plantation  of  exotic  pines 
and  firs,  of  which  both  were  collectors.  The  visitor 
improved  a lapse  in  the  conversation  about  conifers  to 
bring  up  the  then  recent  topic  of  Boulanger.  1 

Germany  at  the  time  really  take  him  seriously  ? he 
asked,  “ and  what  did  you  yourself  think  ot  the  man  . 

The  ex-Chancellor,  apparently  in  all  candour,  replied 
that  he  knew  very  little  of  the  subject.  “ It  is  true  that 
I was  in  office  at  the  time,”  he  said,  “but  just  then 
there  was  a kind  of  beetle  which  got  in  among  these 
firs  of  mine,  and  was  eating  out  the  central  shoots,  and 
really  that  worried  me  so  that  I scarcely  paid  any  atten- 
tion at  all  to  what  Boulanger  was  doing.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  developments 
in  Irish  politics  has  been  occupying  Irish  attention  tor 
a fortnight,  and  has  not  been  so  much  as  mentioned  in 
England.  The  group  of  twenty-five  members  which 
followed  Mr.  Tim  Healy  in  his  practical  secession  from 
the  Dillon  organization  has  heretofore  occupied  an  in- 
definite position,  holding  aloof  from  the  Irish  party,  yet 
not  cutting  itself  loose.  Now  the  definite  step  has 
been  taken  of  starting  a sustenance  fund— the  People  s 
Rights  Fund  ” it  is  called— and  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere 
a fund  means  complete  and  even  zealously  guarded 
independence.  Why  it  was  not  done  long  before  it  is 
not  easy  to  see,  since  it  was  evident  enough  that  the 
Dillon  organization  in  Ireland,  and  even  more  so  its 
squalid  rump  in  Great  Britain  which  Mr.  T.  P.  O Connor 
“bosses,”  depended  for  existence  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Dillon  clique  had  possession  of  the  party  treasury. 
The  Healy  party  comes  painfully  near  having  a monopoly 
of  the  Anti-Parnellite  brains  in.  Ireland,  and  the 
result  of  two  weeks’  popular  subscriptions  indicates  that 
it  will  soon  lead  in  the  matter  of  material  resources  as 
well.  This  will  have  a general  importance  for  the 
reason  that,  whereas  the  Dillon  party  consist  almost 
entirely  of  members  unable  to  support  themselves,  an 
who  divert  to  their  own  uses  most  of  the  money  that 
comes  into  their  “ war  chest,”  Mr.  Healy  s following 
contains  only  a very  small  minority  of  needy  men,  and 
the  money  he  gets  can  be  used  for  registration  and 
other  party  purposes. 

Twenty-five  of  the  richest  men  in  America  dined 
together  in  New  York  two  evenings  after  the  election, 
upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  is 
credited  with  a desire  to  succeed  Mr  Bayard  at  tne 
Court  of  St.  James,  to  do  honour  to  Mr.  Mark  Hanna, 
who  elected  Mr.  McKinley  and  is  supposed  to  carry 
him  safely  in  his  pocket.  It  is  a favourite  idea  m 
American  journalism  to  give  the  aggregate  of  millions 
represented  at  a gathering  of  this  nature,  but  in  this 
case  the  total  seems  to  have  been  beyond  the  reporters 
powers  of  calculation.  These  millionaires,  between 
congratulations  over  their  victory,  had  room  for  fears 
as  to  the  future,  and  they  agreed  to  devote  whatever 
sum  should  be  needed  forthwith  to  a . systematic 
“education  of  the  people,”  so  that  the  interests  of 
capital  should  never  be  so  jeopardized  again.  , We  are 
reminded  of  the  famous  jibe  about  Rous: seau  s ’ book . 
The  French  Aristocrats,  it  was  said,  smiled  at  the  nr. 
edition : their  skins  went  to  bind  the  second. 

The  election  of  Mgr.  Ormanian  as  the  new  Armenian 
Patriarch  is  chiefly  interesting  as  regards  the  attitude 
which  he  will  assume  towards  the  Sultan.  Last  August, 
when  Mgr.  Bartolomeos  became  locum  tcnens  oi  the 
Patriarchate,  he  addressed  himself  as  follows  to  that 
“ most  puissant,  majestic,  and  magnanimous  Padishah  . 
“Your  humble  servant,  having  retired  from  active 
life,  had  devoted  his  days  to  praying  for  . Y our 
Majesty,  when,  by  election  of  the  Prov^nal 
Mixed  Council,  and  in  virtue  of  an  Irade  of  Your 
Majesty,  he  was  called  upon  to  fill  the  office  of 
locL  tenens  of  the  Patriarchate.”  Haying  at  some 

length  expressed  his  gratitude,  Mgr.  Bartolomeos  ad  - 

“As  all  creatures  and  every  living  thing  have  need 
of  the  sun,  so  also  the  faithful  . Armenians  who  live 
under  Your  Majesty’s  high  protection  have  need  of  \ our 
benevolence.  Your  gracious  favours  will,  be  a balm  and 
restorative  to  them.  . . . The  Armenian  subjects  . of 
Your  Majesty  have  progressed  and  P™sPe*e<*f,ny* 
shelter  of  Your  Government.  The  throne  of  Y our 
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Majesty  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  their  refuge. 
They  flee  for  safety  to  Your  mighty  and  benevolent  pro- 
tection. Loyalty  and  sincerity  have  always  guided  their 
actions.  It  is  impossible  that  I myself  should  deviate  from 
this  course.  Should  I succeed  in  gaining  Your  Majesty’s 
goodwill,  I should  consider  that  I had  won  the  greatest 
honour  and  greatest  good-fortune  of  this  and  of  a 
future  world.”  The  Sultan,  on  his  part,  promised  that 
he  would  always  continue  to  manifest  his  goodwill  and 
solicitude  towards  his  Armenian  subjects  ; and,  in  token 
of  his  Majesty’s  appreciation  of  the  eulogies  of  Mgr. 
Bartolomeos,  that  eminent  Christian  divine  was  forth- 
with invested  with  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Medjidieh, 
and — a few  days  later — several  thousands  of  Armenians 
were  massacred  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople. 
Possibly  the  above-quoted  reference  to  a future  world 
may  have  caused  some  confusion  in  his  Majesty’s  mind 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  “ gracious  favours  ” desired  at 
his  hands.  But  what  now  will  Mgr.  Ormanian  say  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful? 

Germany  is  not  to  monopolize  the  business  of  rival 
to  England  in  shipping  and  shipbuilding.  Italy  means 
to  have  a look  in,  and  she  is  encouraging  her  people  to 
compete  in  these  industries  by  a liberal  use  of  the 
bounty  system.  A law  passed  this  year  arranges  a 
scale  of  bounties  which  should  bring  joy  and  many  lire 
to  the  Italian  shipbuilder  and  shipowner.  If  the  former 
builds  a merchant  vessel  in  an  Italian  yard  the  Govern- 
ment will  g-ive  him  a construction  bounty  of  77  lire  per 
ton  (gross  tonnage)  if  the  hull  be  of  iron  or  steel,  and 
17*50  lire  per  ton  if  the  hull  be  of  wood.  But  the 
Government  has  a care  for  the  national  iron  and  steel 
industries  also,  and,  therefore,  makes  it  a condition  of 
eligibility  to  the  whole  bounty  that  three-fourths  of  the 
material  in  the  case  of  iron  or  steel  hulls  shall  be  of 
national  origin  ; otherwise  the  bounty  will  be  reduced 
by  10  per  cent.  ; and  there  will  be  ah  additional  reduc- 
ion  of  15  per  cent,  if  the  machinery  and  boilers  are  of 
foreign  construction.  But  on  machinery  and  boilers 
constructed  in  Italy  for  use  in  navigation  bounties  are 
awarded — on  machines  at  the  rate  of  12*50  lire  per 
horse-power,  on  boilers  at  the  rate  of  9*50  lire  per 
quintal.  So,  also,  there  is  a construction  bounty  of  11 
lire  per  quintal  on  the  auxiliary  apparatus  of  vessels. 
So  much  for  the  shipbuilders.  The  navigation  bounties 
are  equally  munificent.  They  are  too  complicated  to 
detail  here,  but  as  a specimen  of  their  quality  may  be  men- 
tioned a bounty  of  80  centimes  per  ton  of  gross  tonnage 
per  1,000  miles  navigated  for  the  first  three  years  of 
the  ship’s  age.  In  return  for  these  navigation  bounties 
the  Government  takes  power  to  requisition  the  vessels 
in  case  of  war,  epidemics,  or  other  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  steam  vessels  in  receipt  of  the  bounties  must 
carry  gratis  the  letters  and  parcels  of  the  Royal  Mail. 

As  the  case  of  India  is  a good  deal  to  the  fore  just 
now,  and  as  England  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  for 
pecuniary  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  her  Possession,  it  will 
not  be  impertinent  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  fact  that 
India  is  being  yearly  more  and  more  swamped  with 
foreign  goods  at  the  expense  of  our  own.  Revelations 
have  already  been  published  of  the  startling  and  huge 
strides  which  Belgian  and  German  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturers have  made  in  the  last  ten  years  into  the 
Indian  market ; and  now  the  Bengal  journal,  “ Capital,” 
is  calling  attention  to  the  scarcely  less  alarming 
progress  effected  in  the  past  decade  by  the  European 
exporters  of  woollen  goods.  During  this  period,  it 
appears,  shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom  have 
fallen  off  some  9!  per  cent. ; but  Austria’s  have  been 
more  than  doubled,  France’s  more  than  trebled,  while 
those  of  our  old  familiar  friend  Germany  have  been 
multiplied  by  six.  Still,  Mr.  Chamberlain  assures  us 
that  we  are  holding  our  own  very  nicely  against 
Germany.  So  that’s  all  right.  For  part  of  Germany’s 
increase  we  are  referred  to  the  establishment  of  direct 
lines  of  steamers  between  German  and  Indian  ports,  an 
explanation  which  is  offered  by  the  “ Board  of  Trade 
Journal  ” as  a consolation.  We  are  grateful,  of  course  ; 
but  it  hasn’t  consoled  us  anything  to  speak  of. 

We  are  still  waiting  in  vain  for  an  announcement  of 
the  benefits  which  our  diplomatists  have  been  able  to 
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secure  for  us  in  connexion  with  the  promised  opening 
up  of  China.  The  Russian  agreement,  providing  for 
the  carrying  of  the  last  stage  of  the  Siberian  railway 
across  Chinese  territory,  is  now  no  longer  denied  or 
doubted  ; and  a French  firm  has  secured  the  right  to 
continue  the  Annam  railway  line  across  the  Chinese 
frontier,  via  Chen-nan,  to  Lung-chau,  and  ultimately, 
no  doubt,  to  Pe-se.  This  opens  up  the  interior  of 
Kwang-si  to  French  trade,  just  as  the  projected  Red 
River  line  to  Lao-kai  will  open  up  Yunnan.  But  while 
France  and  Russia  are  thus  attaining  their  long- 
cherished  aims,  we  hear  nothing  of  our  getting  any  con- 
cessions on  the  Me-kong  or  the  Salween.  We  fancy  it 
is  the  old  story  : the  Chinese  make  concessions  to  those 
whom  they  fear,  while  those  who  talk  civilly  are  sent 
away  with  empty  promises.  Those  who  know  China 
best  have  maintained  for  years  that  our  representatives 
in  Peking  simply  waste  their  breath,  as  the  Chinese 
officials  are  convinced  that  we  neither  can  nor  will  do 
anything  to  enforce  our  remonstrances.  And  our  good 
friend  Li  Hung-chang  is  reported  to  be  again  in 
disgrace. 

The  rumour  that  Li  Hung-chang  is  inclining*  to  retire 
into  private  life  represents  a phase  that  is  very  likely  to 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  political  battles  and  intrigues 
that  were  certain  to  arise  on  his  return.  He  is  known 
to  have  been  impressed  by  the  evidences  of  wealth, 
industry  and  power  which  he  witnessed  during  his  tour, 
and  to  be  keenly  conscious  of  the  leeway  which  China 
had  to  make  up.  Contact,  after  such  experiences,  with 
the  ignorant  obstructiveness  of  the  Peking  Boards 
might  well  dishearten  a younger  man.  Chinamen  are, 
however,  not  commonly  impulsive,  and  it  is  too  soon 
to  suppose  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind.  No  one 
knows  better  that  China  cannot  be  reformed  by  a rush ; 
but  he  will  be  supported  by  the  Empress  Dowager  in 
trying  to  inaugurate  certain  measures  of  progress.  He 
is  known  to  be  bent,  above  all,  on  railways  ; and  is 
believed  to  have,  in  that  respect  at  least,  the  sympathy 
of  the  Emperor.  There  are  evidences,  too,  that  the 
railway  question  is  being  seriously  considered.  The 
difficulty  will  be  to  lift  it  out  of  the  region  of  official 
peddling  and  peculation,  and  place  it  on  a sound  financial 
basis.  Li  will  find  very  little  help,  even  among  his 
own  entourage , in  achieving  that  purpose.  Sheng,  who 
appears  to  have  been  made  a sort  of  director-general, 
has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  un- 
scrupulous as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  henchmen. 
It  may  be  taken  as  a measure  of  his  reputed  wealth 
that  he  had  to  pay  10,000  taels  “gate  money” 
when  summoned  the  other  day  to  Peking.  Li  himself 
is  said  to  have  to  pay  30,000  taels  each  time  that  he 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  entering  the  capital. 

The  London  magistrates  seem  anxious  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  bringing  themselves  and  the  system  they 
represent  into  disrepute  ; and  Mr.  Newton,  ot  the 
Marlborough  Street  police-court,  takes  the  lead. 
Those  who  have  not  followed  this  gentleman’s  later 
career  of  folly  and  stupidity  might  possibly  be  amazed 
to  read  last  week  (“Times,”  Saturday,  14  November) 
that  he  had  virtually  laid  it  down  as  a principle  of 
justice  that  the  police  may  ill-treat  a man  as  they  please 
in  the  public  streets  and  no  one  must  interfere.  A Mr. 
Searle,  a solicitor  and  a gentleman  of  good  character, 
found  the  police  in  the  act  of  choking  a man  whom  they 
declared,  with  no  evidence  to  convince  any  one  but  a 
police-magistrate,  to  be  drunk.  Mr.  Searle  tried  to 
loosen  his  scarf,  whereupon  our  noble  police  charged 
him  with  a technical  assault.  Mr.  Searle  brought 
witnesses  to  prove  that  the  man  was  black  in  the  face 
and  that  he  himself  had  tried  to  do  nothing  more  than 
loosen  the  scarf ; but  Mr.  Newton,  according  to  the 
“Times  ” report,  thus  declared  himself  : “ You  brought 
all  this  upon  yourself  by  an  act  of  folly.  You  knew 
that  your  way,  if  you  thought  the  police  were  doing 
wrong,  was  to  complain  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police.’* 

Mr.  Searle  may  call  himself  lucky  ; for  there  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt  that  had  the  police  chosen  to  say 
he  was  drunk,  Mr.  Newton  would  have  believed  them 
and  inflicted  a fine  ; but  as  they  merely,  in  their  mercy, 
accused  him  of  interfering  to  prevent  them  achieving  a 
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possible  murder,  he  was  let  off  with  being  bound  over 
;n  £10  to  keep  the  peace.  All  the  same  it  is  clearly 
his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Home  Secretary  to 
a decision  even  more  monstrous  than  one  by  which 
Mr.  Newton  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety  only  a few 
months  since.  But  we  have  little  hope  that  any  Home 
Secretary  will  have  the  courage  to  dismiss  a Metro- 
politan magistrate  until  a Prime  Minister  or  a bishop 
is  fined  (on  the  unsupported  evidence  of  the  police)  lor 
being  drunk  and  disorderly.  In  the  meantime  these 
magistrates  should  be  treated  by  society  precise^  as 
other  offenders  against  good  taste  are  treated.  Even 
Mr.  Newton  might  be  made  to  understand  how  his 
extravagant  admiration  of  the  police  is  regarded  by 
the  public. 

The  Sokoto  expedition  is  likely  to  be  a bigger.thmg 
than  the  officials  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  like  to 
acknowledge.  Rabah,  the  Black  Sultan,  of  whom  we 
have  heard  rumours  from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
few  years,  has  been  steadily  making  his  way  west- 
ward from  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  where  he  carved  out 
an  empire  for  himself  out  of  the  ruins  of  Zebehrs 
power.  He  has  passed  through  W.adai,  Bagirmi,  and 
Bornu,  crushing  all  opposition,  and  is  now  in  the  heart 
of  Sokoto,  where  he  appears  to  have  joined  hands  with 
a usurper  named  Hayata,  who  has  set  up  his  throne  at 
Belda.  What  makes  the  matter  worse  is  that  in  at  least 
two  points  in  this  Niger  territory  we  are  in  acute  con- 
troversy with  the  French  authorities,  who  are  not  un- 
naturally suspected  of  helping  our  enemies  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  German  colony  of  Kamerun 
also  borders  on  the  disturbed  district,  and  our  trusty 
Teutonic  allies  are,  of  course,  improving  the  oppor- 
tunity of  embroiling  us  with  the  F rench.  These 
squabbles  will  be  perpetual  until  France  and  England 
have  the  sense  to  come  to  an  arrangement  on  the  Niger. 

Most  people,  we  imagine,  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
verdict  given  at  the  Westminster  County  Court 
against  “the  Honourable”  Nigel  Cumming  Bruce, 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  contest  his  wine  bill,  on  the 
ground  that,  at  the  time  he  gave  the  order,  he  was 
seven  days  under  age.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
taken  care  to  inform  the  wine-merchants  that  he  was  a 
son  of  Lord  Thurlow  and  a nephew  of  Lord  Elgin,  and 
he  had  also  induced  them  to  supply  him  with  a small 
quantity  of  wine  at  once  on  the  plea  that  he  was  enter- 
taining some  friends  that  evening  and  that  his  cellar 
was  empty.  In  the  course  of  the  seven  days  he  ob- 
tained fifty  pounds’  worth  of  wine — chiefly  champagne, 
forsooth— for  which  he  paid  not  one  penny,  although 
he  came  into  ^750  on  attaining  his  majority.  The 
jury  very  properly  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for 
the  full'  amount  of  their  claim,  ignoring  Mr.  Bruce’s 
opinion,  as  expressed  by  him  in  the  witness-box,.  that 
wines  were  not  a necessary,  “except  for  medicinal 
reasons.”  Possibly  Mr.  Bruce  will  now  find  some  other 
excellent  excuse  for  evading  payment  of  his  debts. 


Our  attention  has  just  been  directed  to  the  letters 
from  Tourg^nief  to  Flaubert,  which  appeared  in  the 
October  number  of  “ Cosmopolis.”.  They  constitute 
the  most  interesting  contribution  to  literature  which  we 
have  read  for  many  a day,  and  prove,  if  proof  of  the 
evident  were  needed,  that  the  great  creative  writers  are 
the  best  of  critics.  Here  is  what  Tourg£nief  wrote  of 
Daudet  when  the  “Nabab”  first  appeared:  “What 
he  has  observed  is  splendidly  rendered  ; but  the  imagi- 
native part  of  the  work  is  thin,  uninteresting,  and 
not  even  original.”  He  declares  that  he  pities  Zola  . 
“ Yes  ; he  makes  me  sorry  for  him  ; I m afraid 
that  he  has  never  read  Shakspeare — and  that  is  a 
primary  disability  (tache  originelle)  which  he’ll  never 
get  rid  of.”  And  then  he  paints  Edmond  de  Goncourt 
better  than  de  Goncourt  ever  painted  any  one  . I 
found  him  in  good  health  though  thin,  and  always  the 
same  sombre  eyes,  piercing  but  not  kindly  ” (pas  bons 
du  tout).  But  it  is  as  a critic  of  life  that  Tourg^nief  is 
seen  at  his  best ; he  is  just  sixty  years  of  age,  he 
writes,  and  life  has  become  merely  personal,  occupied 
mainly  in  warding  off  death  ; and  this  exaggeration  of 
the  personal  factor,  strange  to  say,  deprives  life  of 
interest.  Balzac  and  Tourgbnief,  these  are  the  two 
greatest  of  novel-writers. 


THE  L.C.C.  SCANDAL. 

THE  worst  feature  about  the  County  Council  scandal 
of  the  week  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  a number  of 
the  leading  officials  of  an  important  public  department 
have  been  discovered  in  a long  drawn  out  and  ingenious 
system  of  manipulating  their  accounts.  That  is  bad 
enouo-h  in  all  conscience  ; but  it  is  infinitely  more 
ominous  that  this  cooking  of  accounts  was  under- 
taken and  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  one  ot  the 
o*reat  sections  into  which  the  Council  is  divided,  and 
had  for  its  direct  object  the  strengthening  of  that 
party  in  the  constituencies  and  the  perpetuation  of 
its  supremacy  at  Spring  Gardens  even  when  t e 
scandal  was  dragged  to  light,  the  representatives  o 
that  party  in  the  Council  and  in  the  Press  united  in 
declaring  that  it  was  a “mare’s  nest,”  and > that, 
although  possibly  “these  unfortunate,  officials  had 
“ deviated  from  the  paths  of  strict  rectitude,  they  ha 
been  so  “baited  by  the  implacable  enemies  ot  the 
Department  ” that  they  had  falsified  their  books  lest 
the  Department  should  be  “discredited.”  We  quote 
these  phrases  verbatim  from  the  speeches  and  articles 
of  the  defenders  of  the  Works  Department  and  its 
methods  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake 
about  the  position  they  have  deliberately,  assumed. 
The  dismissed  officials  are  objects  ot  pity  because 
they  have  “ worked  for  their  side  ” ; those  who  insist  on 
throwing  full  light  on  the  scandal  are  “disgraceful 
persons;  “vultures,”  and  “wreckers”  because  the 
exposure  will  injure  that  side.  These  are  the 
methods  of  Tammany  reproduced  to  the  very  lile. 
first  manage  to  secure  predominance  on  the  .govern- 
ing body  ; then  so  manipulate  the  administrative 
departments  in  succession  that  each  one  becomes  a 
stronghold,  garrisoned  by  officials,  pledged  and  bound, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  support  by  fair  means 
or  foul  the  system  to  which  they  owe  their  existence. 
The  Progressives  made  a wonderful  beginning  in  their 
Works  Department  with  its  promise  of  plenty  ot  jobs 
at  high  wages  for  working-class  voters.  They  have 
now  received  a nasty  check. 

The  evidence  got  by  the  Sub-Committee  showed 
not  only  that  deliberately  false  returns  had  been  made 
to  the  Council,  but  that  they  had  been  concocted  with 
the  recklessness  of  men  who  feel  themselves  secure 
against  inquiry.  According  to  the  accounts,  more 
material,  in  both  value  and  quantity,  was  -sent  away 
from  Colney  Hatch  after  the  job  there  was  finished  than 
was  ever  charged  to  the  job  in  the  first  in- 
stance 1 For  example,  there  was  no  debit  at  all  to  the 
Colney  Hatch  job  for  “hard  core”;  yet  740  yards  of 
hard  core  were  represented  to  have  been  sent  from 
Colney  Hatch,  and  ^74  was  charged  for  them  to  a . job 
at  Bexley.  Then  the  average  price  of  timber  debited 
to  the  Colney  Hatch  job  was  £8  per  standard,  and  in 
no  case  exceeded  £12  10s.  per  standard;  but  83 
standards  of  timber  were  transferred,  from  Colney 
Hatch  to  Bexley  and  Lewisham  at^  a uniform  price  ot 
£i±  per  standard.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
who  bought  this  timber— if  it  ever  was  bought— and 
what  really  was  the  actual  cost.  “ By  whose  arrange- 
ment, or  with  whom,  has  this  scheme  of  falsi- 
fication arisen?”  was  very  pertinently  asked  by 
Mr.  Lyons  of  Mr.  Dyson,  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Holloway,  “wished  to  help  the  job  all  he  could. 
Well,  the  Manager  had  told  Mr.  Dyson  the  cost  must 
not  exceed  £1^00.  Did  Mr.  Dyson  understand  the 
Manager  to  mean  that  it  was  not  to  exceed  that  amount 
by  fair  means  or  foul?  Certainly  he  did.  It  was  to 
be  reduced  by  unfair  or  dishonest  means  ? Well,  we 
don’t  look  at  it  in  that  way,”  replied  scrupulous  Mr 
Dyson.  Yet  in  a single  evening  that  individual  admits 
having  reduced  the  apparent  cost  ot  the  Colney  Hat 

job  from  ^£22,730  to  £20,229.  . . • , 

Of  course  the  members  of  the  professional  purity 
party  will  protest  vehemently  against  the  bracketing  o 
their  names  with  what— after  it  is  exP°®ed“they  ca  . 
“crazy  system”  of  bookkeeping.  When  the  second 
triennial  term  of  the  County  Council  was  drawing  to  its 
close,  the  general  discontent  with  the.  blundering  an 
extravagance  of  the  Progressive  majority  w o . a 
“ captured  the  machine”  began  to  shape  itself  into 
special  hostility  to  the  Works  Department,  then  a new 
branch  of  the  Council’s  work,  but  one  which  had 
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already  signalized  itself  by  two  or  three  peculiarly  costly 
pif.ces  of  incompetence.  This  Works  Department  was 
ostensibly  established  simply  to  undertake  such  jobs  as 
could  be  better  and  more  cheaply  done  by  the  Council 
direct  than  by  the  intervention  of  the  contractor  ; but  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  it  was  being  used  as  a 
gigantic  machine  for  “ municipalizing  labour  ” — in  other 
words,  for  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  working-class  voters 
of  the  metropolis  to  a position  of  direct  dependence  on 
the  Council.  There  would  thus  be  created  a subsidized 
brigade  whose  votes  would  be  given  in  exchange  for 
employment  at  high  wages,  or,  as  the  “ Chronicle  ” 
candidly  put  it  on  Wednesday,  the  Department  was  to 
be  used  as  “an  instrument  for  maintaining  Trade- 
Union  rates  of  wages.”  The  disastrous  folly  of  this 
piece  of  “ municipalization  ” needs  no  exposition  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  Labour  question  ; but  the 
average  voter  must  have  concrete  proof  in  such  matters, 
and  so  the  Moderate  party  two  winters  ago  applied 
themselves  to  the  task  of  proving  by  such  figures  as 
were  accessible  that  the  Works  Department  had  already 
proved  a costly  failure.  The  utmost  difficulty  was 
found  in  obtaining  complete  evidence  of  this,  owing  to 
the  unconcealed  reluctance  of  the  Department  to  publish 
full  figures.  Accounts  were  delayed  till  the  last  possible 
moment,  and  the  charge  was  openly  made  by  Moderate 
members  that  the  officials  of  the  Department  gave  them 
no  assistance  in  their  researches,  but  on  the  contrary 
threw  obstacles  in  their  way,  regarding  themselves  in 
fact  as  servants  of  the  Progressive  majority  rather  than 
of  the  Council  as  a whole. 

The  election  resulted,  as  we  all  know,  in  breaking  the 
power  of  the  Progressives  among  the  electorate, 
although  by  their  skilful  and  unscrupulous  manipulation 
of  the  Aldermen  they  were  able  still  to  control  a 
majority  on  the  Council.  It  was  evident  that  the  next 
election  would  be  decisive,  and  so  each  party  set  to 
work  with  a view  to  results  in  1898.  This  is  the  time 
when  the  cooking  of  the  accounts  began.  The  Mode- 
rates would  certainly  win  if  the  returns  of  the  Works 
Department  continued  to  be  as  bad  in  the  future  as 
they  had  been  in  the  past ; the  Progressives  hoped  to 
win  if  they  could  prove  that  the  results  were  a uniform 
and  steady  profit  to  the  ratepayers.  The  biggest  job 
on  hand  was  at  the  moment  turning  out  badly  from  the 
Progressive  point  of  view,  and  the  manager,  “ con- 
scious,” as  the  Committee’s  report  puts  it,  “of  im- 
pending loss,”  “instructed”  the  principal  clerk  “to 
make  what  transfers  he  could  and  so,  in  the  interests 
of  the  good  cause,  the  work  of  falsification  began. 
Payments  were  fictitiously  transferred  from  one  job  to 
another  ; timber  drawn  from  store  was  “ over-priced  ” 
or  “twice  credited,”  wages  were  “wrongly  charged,” 
and  so  forth,  until  a sum  of  ^3,334  3J.  9 d.,  lost  on  the 
Colney  Hatch  job,  was  judiciously  transferred  and  dis- 
tributed so  as  to  conceal  the  incompetence  of  the 
Department.  All  this,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  interests 
of  the  party  which  created  the  Department,  and  whose 
future  at  the  polls  depends  on  their  being  able  to  show 
or  invent  a profit  on  the  work.  The  little  Tammany 
experiment  has  been  a failure,  and  has  only  brought 
exposure  and  ruin  on  its  contrivers.  And  so  Mr.  John 
Burns  talks  of  a “ mare’s  nest,”  the  “ Chronicle  ” 
talks  of  the  “ scandalous  ” conduct  of  the  Moderates, 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
municipalization  idea,  says  nothing. 

BISMARCK’S  REVELATIONS  AND  THE 
REICHSTAG 

'"THE  German  Reichstag  can,  upon  occasion,  be  a 
very  interesting  body.  Except  for  a half-dozen 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  editors  of  which  write 
while  listening  for  the  policeman’s  feet  on  the  stairs,  it 
affords  the  only  medium  for  the  expression  of  discontent 
in  the  Empire.  There  is  a multitude  of  minor  legis- 
lative Diets  and  Assemblies  in  Germany,  it  is  true  ; but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  packed  with  devoted  servants 
and  hangers-on  of  the  small  Courts,  and  in  the  few 
cases  where  the  Opposition  is  strong  enough  to  make 
itself  heard  reports  of  what  is  said  never  reach  the 
outer  world.  The  Reichstag  is  the  only  place  in  which 
the  Imperial  Administration  ever  encounters  effective 
popular  criticism,  or  is  forced  into  the  position  of 
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recognizing  that  its  bureaucracy  is  not  altogether  abso- 
lute. As  German  Ministers  do  not  resign  when  they 
are  defeated  in  Parliament,  the  embarrassments  which 
a hostile  Reichstag  can  impose  upon  the  Government 
are  rather  academic  than  practical.  If  supplies  are 
refused,  some  way  is  always  found  by  the  departments 
to  raise  the  money  indirectly  ; and,  if  a certain  propor- 
tion of  the  Government’s  legislative  projects  fails  each 
Session,  it  is  generally  because  the  Ministers  themselves, 
or  the  unofficial  favourites  who  stand  between  them 
and  the  Emperor,  were  not  united  in  their  support. 

Debates  in  the  Reichstag  have,  however,  an  import- 
ance of  their  own.  For  many  years  this  was  the 
forum  whence  Bismarck  periodically  spoke  weighty 
words,  which  all  Europe  waited  nervously  to  hear.  The 
almost  annual  discussions  of  Bills  for  the  increase  of  the 
German  army  used  to  provide  the  other  Powers  with  a 
week’s  anxious  excitement,  none  the  less  keen  each 
time  because  experience  had  shown  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  certainly  have  its  own  way.  We  have  fallen 
now  upon  less  sensational  days.  Neither  Count 
Caprivi  nor  Prince  Hohenlohe  has  had  Bismarck’s  pas- 
sion for  making  other  nations’  flesh  creep,  or,  for  that 
matter,  Bismarck’s  keen  delight  in  a domestic  wrangle. 
The  old  familiar  scenes  of  a field-day  in  the  Reichstag, 
with  the  Chancellor  at  bay,  his  towering  form  a-quiver 
with  excitement,  his  broad  face  purple  with  rage, 
hurling  threats,  denials,  revelations,  falsehoods,  recrimi- 
nations— whatever  came  uppermost  on  his  angry  tongue 
— at  the  yelping  groups  of  the  Freisinnige  and  Centre 
and  Socialist  persecutors  about  him,  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  in  1890.  Count  Caprivi  never  once  had  occasion  to 
raise  his  smooth,  conciliatory  voice  above  its  accus- 
tomed level  in  the  Reichstag.  From  his  opening  speech 
as  Chancellor,  when  for  the  first  time  all  parties  in  the 
House  heard  themselves  invited  to  consider  the  Govern- 
ment as  their  ally  and  co-operator  for  the  general  good, 
to  his  last  appearance,  his  Parliamentary  experiences 
were  unenlivened  by  a single  outbreak  of  temper  on 
either  side.  Prince  Hohenlohe  has  been  almost  equally 
fortunate.  Doubtless  in  each  case  an  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  amiable  and  non-combative  personality 
of  the  Chancellor  ; but  there  is  the  further  reason  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  is  known  to  be  nowa- 
days in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  himself,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  rude  to  the  courteous  and  urbane  Minister 
who  comes  merely  to  expound  or  defend  this  policy  at 
second  hand. 

Thus  on  Monday  the  Reichstag  listened  with  marked 
politeness  to  the  explanations  of  the  Chancellor,  and  of 
his  adlatus,  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  and  in 
the  debate  which  followed  their  speeches  displayed  not 
the  slightest  tendency  to  personal  attack  upon  them. 
As  for  their  utterances,  nobody  is  a whit  the  wiser — - 
save,  perhaps,  for  the  confirmation  they  give  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  Government  is  afraid  of  Bismarck 
and  his  friends.  Both  speakers  made  it  apparent  that 
in  their  eyes  the  domestic  aspect  of  the  question  is 
even  more  important  than  its  international  side.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a Government  majority 
together  in  the  Reichstag  without  counting  the  solid 
hundred  of  the  Clerical  party.  It  might  be  done  if 
the  National  Liberals  and  the  less  Radical  branch  of 
the  broken  Freisinnige  party  could  be  gathered  in 
with  the  various  groups  of  Conservative  members. 
But  there  are  many  devoted  Bismarckians  among 
these  various  factions,  and  any  definite  attack  upon 
the  shouting  sage  of  Friedrichsruh,  by  alienating 
them,  must  necessarily  force  the  Government  back  to 
its  reluctant  reliance  upon  the  Catholic  Centre.  The 
German  people,  as  a whole,  are  more  predominantly 
Protestant  to-day  than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  the  spectacle  of  a coherent  and  ably-led  Catholic- 
party  holding  the  balance  of  power  in  Parliament,  and 
extorting  terms  from  the  Government  as  the  price  of 
legislation,  grows  increasingly  distasteful  to  the 
majority.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  which  re- 
strained both  the  Ministerial  comment  and  the  sub- 
sequent debate  on  the  “ Hamburg  revelations.” 
Furthermore,  there  is  a general  consciousness  in 
Germany  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  is  in  a 
very  delicate  condition,  and  this  was  reflected  in  the 
comparative  reticence  of  all  parties  in  the  Reichstag. 

But  if  the  Reichstag  can  no  longer  bait  Chancellors 
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and  hunt  its  Foreign  Office  to  bay,  it  has  found  a new 
sport  almost  equally  attractive.  The  chosen  game  now 
is  the  Prussian  Minister  of  War,  who  is  to  all  intents 
an  Imperial  Minister.  Five  eminent  military  men  have 
held  this  post  during  the  present  reign,  and  four  have 
been  driven  out  of  it  by  their  failure  to  get  on  with 
Parliament.  Of  these  the  most  distinguished,  General 
Verdy  du  Vernois,  erred  on  the  side  of  over-friendliness, 
and  out  of  sheer  affability  confided  to  the  Reichstag  so 
much  more  of  the  Government  s military  intentions 
than  the  Emperor  considered  desirable,  that  he  was 
relieved  of  his  office.  His  successors,  General  Kalten- 
born  and  the  younger  Bronsart  von  Schellendorf, 
were  literally  shelled  out  of  their  positions  by  the  per- 
sistent cross-fire  from  the  circling  benches  of  the  Reichs- 
tag. The  present  incumbent,  General  von  Gossler, 
seems  likely,  from  this  week’s  performances,  to  have  a 
briefer  and*  more  inglorious  official  career  before  him 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  abuse  of  militarism 
presses  very  obtrusively  on  the  German  public.  It  is  thrust 
upon  them  in  the  streets,  on  the  railways,  in  theatres 
and  beer-halls,  and  everywhere  else.  The  grave  neces- 
sities of  the  Empire,  wedged  in  between  powerful  enemies 
as  it  is,  have  accustomed  them  to  tolerate  much  from  the 
officer  class  which  neither  the  Italian  nor  the  Frenchman 
would  bear  for  a moment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  English- 
man. As  is  but  natural,  the  younger  generation  of 
German  officers  misapprehend  this  patience  of  the 
civilian,  and  presume  upon  it,  until  to-day  in  garrison 
towns  hatred  of  the  sword-bearing  gentry  is  perhaps 
the  keenest  of  all  popular  emotions.  This  has  given 
immense  impetus  to  the  agitation  against  the  duello 
as  an  item  of  military  etiquette  ; and  when  an  incident 
arises  like  that  of  Lieutenant  von  Bruesewitz  s coolly 
chasing  and  killing  a civilian  for  a merely  verbal  offence, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  Reichstag  should  boil  over  with 
excitement  on  the  whole  question  of  military  preten- 
sions. The  fact  that  the  Emperor  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  identify  himself  with  the  swaggering  offenders, 
and  only  the  other  day  declared,  as  if  referring  to  this 
very  episode,  that  “ whoever  insults  the  King’s  uniform 
thereby  insults  the  King,”  gives  a personal  zest  to 
demonstrations  against  the  abuse.  Upon  no  other 
question  could  Herr  Bebel  have  managed  to  call  the 
Emperor  “ the  greatest  of  fools,”  and  not  only  have  kept 
within  the  limits  of  parliamentary  license,  but  carried 
with  him  so  large  a majority  of  the  German  people 
outside. 

THE  SNOBBERY  OF  IT. 

III. 

THE  “Daily  Chronicle,”  which  has  been  good  enough 
to  give  my  articles  considerable  advertisement, 
rather  misses  my  point,  which  is  that  the  use  of  arms 
should  be  dropped  unless  a legal  right  exists.  But,  it 
people  will  use  arms  or  crest  to  advertise  that  they 
belong  to  an  arms-bearing  family,  they  should  use 
genuine  arms  which  have  their  own  meaning,  rather 
than  display  arms  belonging  to  other  people. 

But  to  resume,  I take  up  my  story  in  what  is  now 
almost  ancient  history.  An  ironmaster  of  the  name 
of  Botfield  lived  and  flourished  in  the  Midlands  in  the 
early  half  of  this  century.  He  flourished  amazingly. 
When  the  Income-tax  was  levied  for  the  first 
time  the  forms  sent  to  him  to  be  filled  up  were 
returned  made  out  for  an  annual  income  of  ^20,000. 
The  collector,  knowing  that  Mr.  Botfield  was  en- 
tirely a self-made  man,  formed  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Botfield  had  returned  his  capital  in  lieu,  of  his 
income.  He  sent  a note  asking  Mr.  Botfield  kindly  to 
read  through  the  instructions  carefully  again  and  fill  up 
a. second  form.  Mr.  Botfield  sent  the  form  back  filled 

up  for  ,£100,000  per  annum,  with  the  message  that  he 

was if  he  thought  he  was  making  much  more.  But 

that  is  by  the  way.  Mr.  Botfield  ascertained  that  the 
ancient  surname  of  the  Marquess  of  Bath’s  family  was 
“ Boteville,”  and,  being  bitten  with  a desire  for  a 
pedigree,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Bath  asking  if  he  could 
afford  any  assistance  in  his  researches.  His  lordship 
was  wise  in  his  generation,  and  suggested  that  Mr. 
Botfield  should  pay  him  a visit,  and  when  doing  so 
go  through . all  the  family  papers.  The  ironmaster 
did  this,  and  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  a scion 


of  the  Boteville  family,  and  promptly  assumed 
Lord  Bath’s  coat-of-arms.  The  result  of  the  com- 
plaisance of  his  lordship  was  a very  large  share? 
in  the  ironmaster’s  fortune,  which  share  is  now  en- 
joyed by  the  younger  members  of  the  Bath  family. 
But  the  other  principal  legatee  was  required  to  take 
the  name  and  arms  of  Botfield.  And  on  endeavouring 
to  prove  the  testator’s  right  to  arms  he  found  that, 
instead  of  being  entitled  to  Lord  Bath’s  arms,  he  pos- 
sessed no  arms  at  all. 

John  Gordon  Swift  MacNeill,  member  of  Parliament 
and  Q.C.,  I believe  not  long  since  published  an  account 
of  the  Irish  Peerage.  His  own  claim  to  hereditary 
honour  apparently  consists  of  the  escutcheon  opposite 
his  name  in  “ Debrett’s  House  of  Commons.  I have 
recently  made  inquiry  in  the  Irish  Office  of  Arms,  in 
Dublin,  and  learn  that  they  know  of  no  right  of  Mr. 
Swift  MacNeill  to  this  escutcheon.  Mr.  Justin 
M‘Carthy  has  established  no  right  to  the  arms  given 
as  his  in  Debrett.  Mr.  Arthur  Pease  is  not  content 
with  the  arms  and  crest  to  which  his  right  is,  I 
believe,  unquestioned  ; but  a quartering  for  Gurney 
distinguishes  him  from  the  others  of  his  name  in 
Debrett  ; but  the  right  to  it  is  not  yet  proved  or  ad- 
mitted. Does  Mr.  Patrick  Joseph  O’Brien,  Nationalist 
member  of  Parliament,  really  use  the  baronet’s  badge 
that  Debrett  assigns  to  him  ? I doubt  it.  He  can  have 
but  little  affection  for  the  colony  of  Ulster.  Still,  he 
must  be  aware  that  he  has  no  right  to  the  arms  of  Sir 
T.  C.  O ’Brien,  the  cricketer,  even  with  the  altered 
crest.  I can  find  no  authority  for  the  arms  of  Mr. 
Darling,  M.P.  and  Q.C.,  which  latter  distinction,  by 
the  way,  Debrett  omits  to  credit  him  with  : nor  can 
I for  the  arms  attributed  in  Debrett  to  Mr.  A.  F. 
Godson,  M.P.  for  Kidderminster. 

Major  Rasch,  M.P.,  is  another  that  I regret  to  see 
figuring'  with  the  Baronet’s  badge  of  Ulster,  on  his 
shield,  and  with  arms  tor  which  he  has  established  no 
right.  I am  not  criticizing  the  book  “ Debrett’s  House  of 
Commons,”  particularly  as  in  the  preface  to  the.  1896 
edition  of  the  book  the  editor  disclaims  the  responsibility 
for  the  arms. 

Truth,  I know,  is  found  at  the  “ bottom  of  a well 
as  well  as  in  its  habitation  in  Carteret  Street ; but  the 
bottom  of  a whelk-shell  is  the  last  spot  I.  should  have 
thought  of  as  a place  from  whicn  could  be  imbibed  news 
or  foreign  telegrams.  The  crest  attributed  to  the  Walter 
family — proprietors  of  the  “Times”  in  “Burkes 
Landed  Gentry”  is  “ a stork  proper  drinking  out  of  a 
whelk  shell  or,”  and  the  Walter  family  is  traced 
back  to  Richard  Walter,  citizen  of  London,  who  died 
in  1721.  The  arms  attributed  to  them  by  Burke  and 
the  crest  I have  quoted  were  confirmed  and  allowed  in 
1620  at  the  Visitation  of  the  county  of  Devon  to  Henry 
Walter,  of  Ashburie,  in  that  county.  Now  the  par- 
ticular news  and  truth  that  I am  at  the  moment 
desirous  of  obtaining  is  this.  What  connexion,  if  any, 
exists  between  Henry  Walter,  of  Ashburie,  and  Richard 
Walter,  citizen  of  London  ? At  present  I know  and 
can  learn  of  none.  Were  the  creature  an  ostrich  in  lieu 
of  a stork,  one  would  be  tempted  to  suggest  that  it 
should  put  its  head  a little  further  down  into  the  whelk- 
shell  and  hide  it. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

WHEN  the  first  returns  of  the  Presidential  election 
came  in,  Republican  organs  exultingly  pro- 
claimed a “land-slide,”  which  is  the  term  now  accepted  in 
the  political  vocabulary  for  a complete  and  unexpected 
rush  of  the  electorate  to  one  side,  such  as  took  place  at 
your  last  election  when  a Liberal  majority  of  thirty  was 
changed  into  a Conservative  majority  of  a . hundred  and 
fifty,  or  in  the  last  Congressional  election  in  the  United 
States  when  a great  majority  for  one  party  was  suddenly 
changed  into  a great  majority  for  the  other.  Later 
returns,  however,  transferring  to  Bryan’s  column  some 
States,  which  had  before  been  set  down  to  McKinley,  or 
reported  as  doubtful,  show  that  the  contest  was  closer 
than  was  at  first  supposed,  and  that,  though  Bryan  is 
certainly  defeated,  a land-slide  can  hardly  be  said  to 

have  occurred.  . . . , . 

The  defeat,  however,  so  far  as  this  Bryamte  combina- 
tion is  concerned,  may  be  regarded  as  decisive.  The 
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elements  of  the  combination  are  too  heterogeneous  to 
be  held  together  by  anything  but  victory.  The  owners 
of  silver  mines  only  wished  to  force  their  article  on  the 
nation  at  a price  double  its  value.  They  have  no  con- 
nexion or  sympathy  with  Populists  or  Socialists  ; indeed 
one  of  the  chief  of  them  backed  out  when  he  saw  into 
what  company  he  had  fallen.  The  Western  farmer, 
though  indebted  and  discontented,  is  a property-holder 
and  no  Socialist.  The  Southern  white  seeks  the  shelter 
of  the  Democratic  organization  against  the  negro,  and, 
if  he  is  a poor  white,  would  not  object  to  extreme  mea- 
sures of  relief,  but  has  no  Socialistic  dreams.  The 
'oryanite  combination  was  a vast  cave  of  Adullam,  in- 
cluding all  the  discontented  and  all  who  wanted  a new 
deal.  Its  inmates  would  have  made  wild  work  had  they 
got  into  power  together  ; but  thefe  is  nothing  apparently 
to  rally  them  under  defeat,  they  have  no  really  power- 
ful leader.  Bryan  has  shown  a preternatural  faculty  of 
declamation,  and  has  the  advantage  of  comparative 
youth.  Nevertheless  he  is  probably  a spent  rocket. 
Altgeld,  who  is  intellectually  stronger  and  more  danger- 
ous than  Bryan,  has  been  defeated  in  his  own  State  and 
in  the  centre  of  his  influence.  Bryan  narrowly  escaped 
the  same  fate. 

If  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  the  “solid  South”  or 
the  solid  West  has  been  actually  broken,  McKinley 
seems  in  both  to  have  polled  so  large  a vote  that  all 
fears  .of  secession  or  disruption,  if  any  such  were  seri- 
ously entertained,  must  be  at  an  end.  For  my  part  I 
never  expected  anything  of  the  kind.  The  West  has 
been  too  much  peopled  from  the  East,  besides  being 
commercially  bound  up  with  it,  and  attachment  to  the 
country  and  the  flag  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  Western 
people.  As  to  the  South,  it  has  had  enough  of  secession. 
Nevertheless  a new  element  has  come  into  American 
politics  and  has  come  probably  to  stay.  It  is  the 
element  of  social  revolution  represented  by  Governor 
Altgeld,  whose  political  character,  familiar  enough  to 
Europe,  has  been  hitherto  unfamiliar  to  the  United 
States.  Socialism  made  no  way  in  America  while  every 
one  who  was  willing  to  labour  was  not  only  sure  of 
making  his  bread  but  had  a fair  chance  of  becoming 
rich.  That  time  is  past,  and  Socialism,  or  at  least 
hatred  of  the  rich  and  a desire  of  levelling  conditions, 
has  been  gaining  ground.  European  Socialism  has  sent 
over  emigrants  charged  with  its  doctrines  as  well  as 
the  writings  of  its  apostles.  To  array  the  masses  against 
the  classes  is  the  aim  of  Governor  Altgeld  as  it  was 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  is  the  strongest  and  most 
pervasive  element  in  the  Bryanite  combination.  Nor 
is  it  likely  to  be  extinguished  by  defeat.  Its  sources 
will  grow  with  the  number  of  those  who  are  hopeless  of 
rising  in  life. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  there  were  real 
causes  for  this  popular  insurrection,  as  it  may  be  truly 
called,  in  the  commercial  scandals  which  might  well 
make  the  people  think  that  commerce  was  in  dishonest 
hands,  in  the  corrupt  influence  of  commercial  bodies  in 
national  legislation,  municipal  corruption,  the  monopo- 
lizing tyranny  of  trusts,  and  the  oppressive  rapacity  of 
loan  and  mortgage  companies  ; to  which  may  be  added 
the  invidious  luxury  of  too  many  of  the  rich  and  their 
neglect  of  social  duty.  Other  grievances  were  Protec- 
tionism and  the  monstrous  Pension  List,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  at  bottom  the  work,  not  so  much 
of  the  army,  as  of  the  Protectionists  who  wanted  to 
bale  out  the  surplus  and  prevent  a reduction  of  the 
tariff.  Had  the  insurgents  confined  themselves  to  the 
redress  of  indisputable  wrongs  instead  of  attacking  the 
currency,  the  national  credit,  and  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  uphold  order  against  destruc- 
tive anarchy,  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  consider- 
able sympathy,  though  no  sane  man  would  have  desired 
to  see  the  Commonwealth  in  such  hands. 

What  will  now  become  of  the  two  party  organizations, 
one  of  which  was  shattered  at  Chicago  ? Will  the 
Gold  Democrats  be  able  to' put  the  party  together  again 
and  recover  its  organization  ? This,  as  well  as  the 
diversion  of  Democratic  votes  from  Bryan,  was  their 
aim  in  putting  a candidate  of  their  own  into  the  field. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  succeed.  The 
Democratic  party  in  the  later  period  of  its  history  was 
the  party  of  Slavery  and  of  State  right  as  the  bulwark 
of  Slavery  against  Abolition.  Combined  in  it  with  the 


planter  aristocracy  of  the  South  were  the  plutocracy  of 
the  North,  which,  besides  its  class  sympathy,  was  to  a 
great  extent  the  mortgagee  of  Slavery,  and  a host  of 
political  camp-followers  of  the  lower  class,  above  all 
the  Irish.  Slavery  being  dead,  the  party  has  no  apparent 
bond  of  cohesion  unless  it  be  Free-trade,  which  is  not 
a clear  line  of  division,  some  Democrats  being  Pro- 
tectionists, while  some  Republicans  are  Free-traders. 
The  camp-followers  and  the  ruling  part  of  Tammany, 
the  fell  Democratic  organization  of  New  York,  have 
gone  over  to  the  party  of  Bryan  and  Altgeld — the 
“ Popocratic  ” party,  as  it  is  grotesquely  called.  The 
fact  is  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  party  is 
in  a state  of  disintegration,  and  it  is  time  that  the 
world  should  begin  to  look  out  for  some  other  founda- 
tion for  government. 

McKinley  was  nominated  undoubtedly  as  the  cham- 
pion of  high  Protection,  to  which  the  people  super- 
stitiously  ascribed  their  former  prosperity,  while  they 
with  equally  little  reason  ascribed  the  suffering  conse- 
quent on  the  financial  crisis,  not  to  commercial  mis- 
management and  dishonesty,  or  to  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  farm  products,  but  to  Free-trade.  It  is  certain 
also  that,  in  continuing  to  make  Protectionism  a 
prominent  plank  in  their  platform,  though  secondary  to 
the  currency,  the  Republican  leaders  were  actuated  by 
a belief  in  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  system. 
Yet  I think  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
there  will  not  be  a return  to  the  McKinley  tariff. 
Something  must,  of  course,  be  done  to  equalize  revenue 
with  expenditure.  But  I am  led  to  expect  readjustment 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue  rather  than  a renewal  of  the 
high  duties  for  the  purpose  of  Protection. 

The  Bryanites  are  venomously  anti-British.  They 
harped  with  all  their  might  upon  that  string,  constantly 
coupling  in  their  denunciations  the  name  of  Great 
Britain  with  that  of  Gold.  A precious  example  of  this 
was  seen  in  the  tract  called  “ Coin,”  which  they  circu- 
lated in  enormous  numbers,  and  which  was  itself 
enough,  by  its  character,  to  damn  their  cause.  It  is  in 
such  quarters  that  Anglophobia  continues  to  reign.  In 
the  better  class  of  Americans  it  is  almost  extinct  or  is 
kept  alive  only  by  Protectionism.  I have  just  returned 
from  the  celebration  of  the  sesquicentennial  festival  of 
Princeton  University.  There,  when  President  Patton 
expressed  his  fervent  desire  for  the  continuance  of  peace 
and  goodwill  between  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon 
nations,  the  audience,  which  must  have  numbered 
between  two  and  three  thousand,  and  was  by  no  means 
wholly  academical,  responded  with  a hearty  and  em- 
phatic cheer.  When  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  same 
sentiment  at  the  banquet,  the  company  with  one  accord 
rose  and  cheered.  Goldwin  Smith. 

THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

I HAVE  never  concealed  my  opinion  that  the  New 
English  Art  Club  is  the  only  exhibiting  society  for 
whose  conduct  of  their  exhibitions  it  is  possible  to  have 
much  respect.  That  respect  is  tempered  by  reserves, 
for  the  constitution  of  the  club,  semi-democratic  as 
it  is  in  appearance,  is  not  much  more  likely  to  work 
well  than  that  of  the  others.  But  when  I consider  that 
for  eight  years  or  so  it  has  kept  alive — that  is  to  say, 
has  gone  on  shedding  “ important”  members,  offending 
“ valuable”  friends,  bettering  its  taste,  making  mistakes 
and  retrieving  them,  disgusting  the  public  and  its 
nurses,  squandering  generously  its  chances  of  an 
easy  life,  and  showing  us  always  one  or  two  good 
pictures — I overlook  its  superficial  pretence  of  being 
a popularly  constituted  body,  and  greet  it  for  what 
it  is,  an  effective  oligarchy,  a narrow  clique  in  which 
a number  of  shifting  and  mutually  hostile  talents  has 
circled  round  one  or  two  fixed  points.  The  important 
fixed  points  in  my  view,  besides  the  devotion  to  its  affairs 
of  the  Club’s  Secretary,  Mr.  Bate,  have  been  the  critical 
capacity  of  Mr.  Walter  Sickert,  and  the  genius  for 
painting  of  Mr.  Steer.  I must  ask  my  readers,  by  the 
way,  to  have  the  goodness  to  discount  from  the  first 
the  fact  that  I have  myself  been  an  exhibitor  on  these 
walls,  and  to  reckon  it  as  much  to  my  discredit  as  they 
think  just  that  I send  to  the  exhibition  I like  best, 
and  continue  to  admire  other  exhibitors.  Perhaps  it  is 
as  valuable  a pledge  of  good  faith  in  a critic  to  risk 
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giving  himself  away  by  exhibiting  as  it  would  be  to 
abstain  from  trying  to  learn  to  paint- 

As  I enter  the  seventeenth  exhibition  ot  the  Club  1 
cannot  help  wondering  whether  it  ever  occurs  to  the 
o-entlemen  who  employ  well-established  reputations  as 
a means  of  keeping  youth  at  bay,  that  there  must  come 
too  soon  a time  when  the  stage  will  be  empty  of  the 
figures  they  have  taught  themselves  to  believe  they 
admire, and  behind  whom  they  screen  the  eternal  timidity 
of  the  critic  without  conviction.  What  do  they  ProPos® 
to  do  then  ? They  cannot  for  ever  live  upon  the  belated 
sympathy  they  display  for  the  neglected  youth  of  the 
Preraphaelites,  but  never  a suspicion  seems  to  cross 
them  that  their  present  dislike  and  distrust  point  to  a 
future  when  a reversal  of  the  same  kind  must  come 
about.  When  the  tale  of  work  of  Puvis  and  Legros, 
of  Whistler  and  Degas,  of  Watts  and  Burne-Jones  and 
Manet  is  unhappily  completed,  will  the  volte-face  not  be 
a little  sudden  ? Would  it  not  be  prudent  to  cast  about 
for  their  successors  while  there  is  time  ? I do  not  pre- 
tend that  the  prospect  for  our  generation  is  a very 
hopeful  one.  Art,  for  the  moment,  is  not,  to  use  the 
alarmingly  ample  phrase  of  a prolific  race,  in  the 
family  way.”  No  troop  cometh.  He  would  be  a bold 
man,  moreover,  who  attempted  to  forecast  the  corn" 
parative  stature  of  his  contemporaries  when  time  shall 
have  put  them  in  their  place.  But  I do  contend  for  the 
recognition  of  the  really  authentic  talents,  and  I cannot 
but  think  that  a generous  warmth  becomes  the  critic 
better  than  grudging  caution,  even  if  posterity  should 
ratify  his  judgment  in  cooler  terms.  I know_  that  this 
is  against  all  the  rules,  that  the  English  version  of  the 
Decalogue  runs,  Thou  mayest  commit  theft,  perjury, 
adultery,  and  all  the  rest,  but  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
thyself  Did  we  not  hear  the  other  day  the  gentle  sob  ot 
relief  that  went  up  when  the  Academicians  elected  as 
their  President  a man  who  is  as  little  as  may  be  a 
painter,  with  a feeling  that  Art  was  safe  so  long  as  a 
cultivated  gentleman,  who  at  bottom  must  surely  dislike 
it,  was  appointed  to  look  after  its  conduct  ? I can 
understand  the  desire  of  the  Academy  to  exclude  its 
own  most  popular  painters  from  that  post,  and  were  l 
an  Academician,  and  Watts  or  Orchardson  were  1m 
possible,  should  doubtless  have  joined  the  approving 
murmur  about  “scholarly”  painting;  but  there  seems 
no  sufficient  reason  for  this  display  of  “ tact  outside. 

No  ; the  time  is  near  when  our  critics  will  have  to  rub 
their  eyes  and  recognize  the  proportions  of  things  with 
something  of  a jerk.  Understand  : _ it  is  not  a question 
of  sauntering  into  a minor  exhibitiort  and  debating 
which  is  the  funniest  of  these  young  men  ; five  years 
ago  it  was  possible  to  do  that  without  making  00 
obvious  a fool  of  oneself.  It  is  not  even  a question  of 
allowing  Steer  a place  in  the  hushed  admiration  with 
which  you  name  the  Briton  Rivieres,  the  Dicksees,  the 
Richmonds.  In  another  generation  few  will  have  any 
but  a faint  interest  in  these  gentlemen,  whose  nice 
feelings  have  found  in  paint  an  ungrateful  medium  ot 
expression.  Nor  is  it,  if  you  will  believe  me,  any  more 
a question  of  begging  for  a place  among  the  Solomons, 
the  Hackers,  the  Bramleys,  whom  you  fondly  believe  to 
be  the  new  generation  knocking  at  the  door,  i hey  are 
only  the  same  thing  as  the  others,  except  that  their- 
feelings  are  less  nice  and  cultivated,  their  painting  more 
vulgar.  It  is  not  even  a question  of  English  reputation. 
The  case  is  this  : that  in  Europe  at  this  moment  there 
are  but  few  authentic  talents  among  the  younger  men  ; 
that  in  France  the  great  wells  of  inspiration  are  running 
dry,  and  the  eyes  of  that  country  are  turning  this  way 
in  a sort  of  impotent  dilettante  interval,  and  that  in 
Steer  we  English  possess  a man  to  whom  in  his  measure 
the  real  painter’s  gift  has  been  allotted.  Our  time, 
whose  energy  runs  to  science,  to  engineering,  to  ex- 
ploration and  commerce,  produces  only  one  or  two  real 
painter’s  talents  in  a generation,  and  maims  these  ; but 
Steer’s  is  one  of  them. 

It  is  rather  beside  the  mark,  therefore,  to  treat  this 
man  with  the  bored  critical  small  talk  that  fits  the  crowd 
of  cultivated  imitators,  with  nothing  of  their  own  to 
o-ive  us  ; to  think  that  when  a superficial  likeness  has 
been  discovered  between  his  “Nude”  at  the  New 
Eny  i-h  and  the  “Olympia”  of  Manet,  the  important 
thin  has  been  said.  They  must  have  blunt  eyes  who 
thin  us  form  and  colour  the  least  like  the  character  0 


form  and  colour  in  that  picture,  and  they  must  have'  an 
oddly  limited  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  who  think 
the  general  affiliation  in  conception  and  pose  of  Steer  s 
Nude  to  Manet’s  anything  but  what  has  always  hap- 
pened where  painting  was  going  on.  The  Greek  sculptor 
or  vase-painter,  the  architects  and  designers  of  all  time 

Titian  when  he  painted  nude  women  in  the  steps  of 

Giorgione,  every  artist  who  has  known  his  business, 
has  taken  his  forerunner’s  picture  and  gently  given  it 
his  own  turn,  knowing-  how  small  a part  the  individual 
plays  in  the  general  framework  of  invention.  As  to 
this  particular  picture,  I have  seen  Steers  that  I likf  d 
better  : there  was  a study  for  a nude  in  the  exhibitich 
organized  by  Mr.  Fry  at  Cambridge  the  other  day  that 
I ltked  twice  as  well  ; but  I see  how  this  must  naturally 
have  come  about  as  the  end  of  one  set  of  efforts  to 
treat  the  subject,  and  I do  not  quarrel  with  it  because  it 
is  not  a gravely  poetic  or  a grand  treatment,  but  is  run 
in  another  mould.  There  it  is  ; the  curtains  pompousl} 
withdrawn  from  the  captivating  little  doll,  all  vanity 
and  o-leaming  flesh.  Washerwomen,  I am  given  to 
understand,  are  discontented  with  the  tone  of  the 
sheets  ; but  you  cannot  have  eclat  in  everything,  and 
eclat  here  is  reserved  for  the  woman. 

In  the  same  exhibition  at  Cambridge  of  which  I have 
spoken,  two  other  men  were  well  represented  who  have 
the  like  authentic  spring  in  their  work,  and  who  will 
count  in  their  generation.  One  of  them,  unfortunately, 
does  not  exhibit  at  the  New  English  Charles  Shannon. 

In  a day  of  insignificant  photographic  rubbish,  when 
the  meaning  of  drawing  has  been  almost  forgotten,  he 
will  be  remembered  as  a draughtsman.  Mr.  Conder 
shows  two  pictures,  one  old  and  more  complete  of  its 
kind,  the  other  new  and  of  a finer  order.  Between  two 
authentic  painters  there  could  hardly  be  a greater 
difference  than  between  Conder  and  Steer.  For  the 
second  a picture  takes  its  rise  almost  accidentally  m 
the  presence  of  things.  Not  by  forethought  or 
planning,  but  by  coming  upon  something  in  nature 
does  he  begin ; the  picture  swims  up  half  stupidly, 
and  conscious  ideas  of  style  intervene  later,  to  dis- 
entangle and  prune  what  has  been  seen.  _ The  other 
is  preoccupied  with  style  and  invention  , he  is 
sure  of  the  sentiment  he  means  to  impose  on  what 
he  makes,  and  natural  effect,  vivid  only  in  the 
traits  with  which  memory  and  invention  were  con- 
cerned, is  thrown  upon  the  vague  of  a'dream.  It  is 
a difference  of  order  in  temperament  and  habit  of  con- 
struction that  leaves  its  traces,  and  gives  us  to  choose 
between  the  charm  of  the  wistful  heart  that  “moulds 
things  nearer  ” to  its  desire,  and  that  other  charm  only 
to  be  surprised  by  the  open,  outward-looking  eye.  In 
Steer  the  sap  of  life  speaks  witn  something  ot  the  shaip 
crudity  of  its  real  appeal,  and  sets  the  mind  ranging  for 
exploration  and  the  joy  of  the  open  day.  In  a Conder 
the  dream  wanders  out  and  in,  and  before  this  *ady 
under  the  tree  we  begin  to  think  about  the  old  tree  and 
the  old  garden,  and  the  education  of  woman,  how  the 
serpent  has  taught  her  to  dress,  and  of  the  apple  offered 

still,  only  green.  ' . . c 

I must  wait  for  another  occasion  to  speak  ot  the 
remaining  painters  here  ; these  two  seem  to  me  the 
most  unmistakably  endowed.  I must  add,  however, 
that  by  an  act  gracious  alike  in  the  young  Society 
inviting  and  the  veteran  accepting,  M.  Legros  is  this 
winter  the  honoured  guest  of  the  Club.  The  presence 
of  his  landscapes  and  drawings  is  like  the  presence  in 
some  youthful  party  full  of  the  gaiety  and  untried  joys 
of  life  of  a sombre  venerable  face,  worn  to  the  rock. 
On  its  features  the  burden  of  life,  coming  painfully 
into  the  world,  and  going  tragically  out,  is  laid  beyond 
lifting,  and  the  folded  hands  have  taken  the  mould  ol 
well-accustomed  instruments,  inured  to  many  a greet- 
ing, pledge  and  heavy  parting.  Such  a figure  seems 
to  enter  the  assembly  in  the  person  of  this  artist.  He 
is  no  flirt,  to  sentimentalize  labour  for  a summer 
holiday,  in  lodgings  rented  cheaply  from  J.  F Millet  by 
the  month.  Pity  and  awe  are  a part  of  his  very 
eyesight  ; under  a heaven  of  iron  and  sulphur  he  sees  a 
beaten  people  escaping  or  holding  out,  and  listens  for 
the  threat  and  clatter  of  the  snub-nosed  Horseman  who 
rides  up  with  the  storm. 

When  our  time  has  been  dusted  away,  when  fl  ame 
strikes  up  those  surprising  dirges,  those  mocking 
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charivaris  on  her  trumpet,  at  whose  sound  her  spoiled  conductor  approved  of  what  those  who  disagreed  with 

puppets  shrink  within  their  hasty  monuments,  it  will  me  called  my  theory,  but  was  really  the  knowledge 

appear  that  a Master  livedjamong  us,  and  in  a day  of  acquired  during  long  practice,  and  tried  to  get  greater 

fretful  illustrators  had  taken  up  his  place  where  beyond  fulness  by  allowing  his  men  to  play  very  carelessly 


these  process-blocks  there  is — drawing.  D.  S.  M. 

LAMOUREUX  AND  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
CONCERTS j 

EVIDENTLY  Lamoureux  has  learnt  that  brevity  is 
the  soul  of  programme.  In  appearance  he  has 
ppt  aged  since  he  was  here  in  the  spring,  but  he  has 
ejuired  the  trick  of  concocting  programmes  calculated 
to  please  such  an  average  British  philistine  as  myself. 
It  is  a shameful  confession  to  make,  but  the  truth  is  I 
cannot  go  to  a concert  without  a sneaking  desire  to  enjoy 
myself ; and  so  partial  and  biassed  a critic  am  I that  I 
estimate  every  concert  according  to  the  degree  of  enjoy- 
ment it  has  afforded  me.  There  are  critics  who  go 
solemnly  to  judge,  to  weigh,  all  they  hear  ; who  listen 
with  the  same  careful  lack  of  attention  to  a piece  by  Sulli- 
van as  they  do  to  an  inspired  piece  by  Wagner  or  Mozart ; 
who  thank  the  concert-giver  for  producing  both  pieces, 
and  end  the  evening  by  going  to  their  offices  and  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  Sullivan  piece  and  the  defects 
of  the  Wagner  or  Mozart  piece  in  precisely  the  same 
tone  of  voice,  so  to  say,  so  that  any  one  without  inside 
knowledge  might  think  they  set  Sullivan  above  Mozart 
and  Wagner.  To  this  impartiality  I cannot  rise  ; in 
my  irresistible  desire  to  hear  fine  sentiments  from  the 
concert-platform  I am  as  frankly  a philistine  as  any 
galleryite  at  the  transpontine  drama  ; I applaud  the 
conductor  who  gives  me  the  music  of  Beethoven  and 
Wagner  and  Mozart,  and  scornfully  hiss  at  those  who 
play  baser  stuff,  just  as  the  transpontine  galleryite 
hisses  the  villain  and  applauds  wildly  when  the  hero  (at 
fifteen  shillings  a week)  shouts  “ I am  a true-born  Briton 
and  will  never,  never  be  a slave  ” ; and  if  I cannot  hear 
fine  sentiments,  then  I want  my  ears  nicely  tickled 
(though  I draw  the  line  at  having  my  head  blown  off). 
Lamoureux’s  programme  on  Monday  night,  what  there 
was  of  it,  was  interesting,  containing  only  one 
piece  warranted  to  bore  the  toughest  journalist ; 
and  it  was  so  short  that  it  was  over  ere  approaching 
exhaustion  began  to  cast  its  shadow  of  disappointment 
before.  The  concert  was,  in  fact,  quite  the  most  de- 
lightful it  has  been  my  luck  to  attend  for  some  time, 
though  there  was  hardly  a piece  played  as  it  seems  to 
me  it  might  and  ought  to  be  played,  unless  indeed  it 
was  the  Berlioz  overture  “ Carnaval  Romain.”  This 
went  with  a vivacity,  clearness  and  delicate  bril- 
liancy that  might  have  raised  Berlioz  out  of  his 
grave  to  call  Lamoureux  and  his  men  blessed.  But 
in  the  playing  of  the  Beethoven  symphony  I found 
the  same  defects  as  wThen  Lamoureux  first  came 
here.  That  curious  want  of  richness,  of  resonance, 
following  from  every  detail  being  excessively  polished, 
added  to  a very  showy  and  unemotional  reading 
of  the  first  two  movements,  wrould  have  proved  weari- 
some but  for  the  immense  intelligence  and  technical 
skill  with  w’hich  the  whole  thing  was  carried  out.  The 
scherzo  was  much  too  Parisian  for  a “ merry  meeting 
of  country  folk,”  but  it  must  be  owned  that  the  storm 
came  off  wonderfully  and  luckily,  not  a point  missing 
its  effect,  from  the  first  distant  rumble  and  the  chill 
sense  of  coming  rain  to  the  final  upward  run  of  flute 
which  Sir  George  Grove,  who  is  probably  right,  declares 
depicts  the  first  strip  of  blue  sky.  The  “ symphonic 
prelude  to  Part  III.  of  the  ‘Redemption’”  by  Cesar 
Franck,  which  followed,  turned  out  to  be  a tedious  bit 
of  schoolmaster’s  music.  It  was  a curious  notion  to 
place  Wagner’s  later  “ Venusberg  music  ” next  to  this  ; 
but  at  least  the  juxtaposition  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
reading  of  Wagner  sound  rather  more  rowdy  and 
passionately  impetuous  than  it  really  was.  It  is  an  ex- 
pression of  elderly  uxoriousness  for  which  I have  no 
liking,  for  even  I desire  a certain  minimum  of  decency 
in  the  concert-room  ; but  if  it  is  to  be  played  at  all,  let 
it  be  done  so  as  to  carry  one  helplessly  heavenward  with 
the  excitement  of  it.  There  was  no  real  passion  in 
Lamoureux’s  playing  of  it ; and  again  one  felt  the  want 
of  body  of  tone.  When  I first  explained  the  reason  of 
this  a number  of  my  friends  smiled  the  superior  smile 
of  those  who  don’tN-  mow,  although  a celebrated  German 


indeed  at  his  next  concert.  But  I fancy  that  after  the 
“Tannhauser”  music  the  other  night  every  one  must 
see  the  force  and  relevancy  of  my  dictum,  that  an 
orchestral  virtuoso  as  wrell  as  any  other  virtuoso  may 
over-practise.  Lamoureux  is  a virtuoso,  and  in  many 
respects  a very  fine  virtuoso,  one  who  is  well  worth 
hearing,  especially  when,  as  this  afternoon,  he  has  an 
ideal  programme.  In  this  age  of  impressionism,  slap- 
dash, and  love  of  broad  general  effect,  it  is  not  at  all  a 
bad  thing  that  a Lamoureux  should  occasionally  come 
along  and  by  his  gift  for  sand-papering  and  polishing 
every  detail  to  an  astounding  degree  of  perfection  reveal 
certain  aspects  of  the  masterworks,  aspects  of  which  we 
had  nearly  forgotten  the  very  existence  ; but  it  is  idle  to 
pretend  that  he  gets  the  wealth  of  gorgeous  effect,  the 
magnificent  openness  and  breadth,  of  a Mottl  or  a 
Richter,  though  he  may  get  some  results  they  cannot 
get.  At  any  rate,  his  programmes  are  models  which 
should  be  followed  by  numerous  other  concert-givers 
who  make  life  a terror  to  critics.  But,  by  the  way,  the 
gentleman  who  annotates  his  programmes  needs  keep- 
ing in  order.  He  should  be  made  to  understand  the 
bad  taste  of  working  off  his  little  private  animosities, 
even  against  anonymous  writers  in  the  Quarterlies, 
in  the  programmes  he  analyses. 

One  can  grudge  neither  the  busy  little  Chaminade 
her  recent  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  nor  the  Palace 
Company  the  cash  that  her  presence  drew  into  their 
coffers  ; but  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  go  to  Syden- 
ham and  sit  out  the  function.  We  all  know  how  the 
Chaminade  ceases  not  by  day  nor  yet  by  night  to  spin 
a web  of  pretty  music  without  an  original  or  striking  or 
ugly  bar  in  it  ; and  we  can  wish  her  well  in  her  labour 
without  any  fervent  desire  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it. 
But  last  Saturday’s  concert  was  a much  more  impor- 
tant one.  Schubert’s  Unfinished  symphony  alone  should 
serve  to  fill  the  Palace  concert-room  ; and  in  addition 
to  this  there  was  Wotan’s  Farewell  to  allure  the 
musical  and  Frederic  Cliffe’s  new  violin  concerto  and 
Vincent  d’lndy’s  symphonic  legend  “The  Enchanted 
Forest  ” to  attract  the  curious.  The  last  is  not  at  all  a 
bad  piece  of  work — much  better,  certainly,  than  any  of 
Vincent  d’lndy’s  later  stuff.  It  was  written  in  the 
composer’s  early  days,  and  has  Wagner  stamped  on  it 
in  large  capitals  ; but  for  all  that  there  is  a great  deal 
of  Vincent  d’lndy  in  it  as  well.  The  story,  as  a story, 
is  blatantly  idiotic  and  the  fact  of  the  composer  having 
chosen  it  for  “ musical  illustration  ” shows  his  true  date 
to  be  1830  or  thereabouts,  and  explains  the  singular 
lack  of  life  in  his  later  work.  He  is  a romantic  or 
neo-romantic  ; unmistakably  his  sympathies  go  out  to 
moonshine  and  elves,  gloomy  forests  and  brooks  and 
waterfays  ; and  when  he  turned  his  imagination  loose 
on  these  he  produced  pictures  like  this  “ Enchanted 
Forest”  legend — alive,  sometimes  rising  to  a high 
degree  of  beauty,  always  warmly  coloured,  and  full  of 
a sense  of  the  infinite  richness  and  loveliness  of  nature. 
My  conjecture  is  that  when  he  took  his  first  breathing 
space  in  the  work  of  developing  with  youthful  fervour 
what  he  had  within  him,  and  looked  around  and  saw 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world  without  him,  he 
realized  that  romanticism — honest,  brainless,  harum- 
scarum  romanticism — was  quite  out  of  date  and  in 
disrepute ; and  since  only  the  strongest  dare  to 
do  what  is  out  of  date  or  in  disrepute,  and 
Vincent  d’lndy,  whatever  his  gifts,  was  never  one  of 
the  strongest,  he  forsook  the  regions  his  spirit 
loved  and  tried  to  work  in  a strange  atmosphere 
amongst  a folk  to  whom  he  was  not  akin  and  amidst 
uncongenial  surroundings  where  he  was  not,  and  will 
never  be  quite,  at  home.  He  no  longer  gave  his 
romanticism  free  play ; he  became  self-conscious  ; he 
affected  to  be  affected  in  his  romanticism  and  put 
forward  what  he  honestly  felt  as  a thing  he  did  not 
really  feel ; from  writing  with  enjoyment  nonsense 
which  he  never  thought  was  nonsense  he  fell  to  writing 
nonsense  without  enjoyment  because  he  had  a sense 
that  it  was  nonsense  he  should  be  above  ; and  his  last 
state  was  worse  than  his  first.  In  fact,  his  first  state 
was  not  at  all  an  unpleasant  one ; whereas  not  all  he 
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has  written  during  the  past  ten  )'ears  is  worth  this  one 
symphonic  legend.  But  of  course  my  hypothesis  about 
his  falling  off  may  be  deplorably  absurd  ; though  in 
that  case  I could  mention  a score  of  souls  not  unlike 
Vincent  d’Indy  to  whom  it  would  apply. 

Dull,  chill,  colourless,  shallow,  unaromatic,  though 
Vincent  d’Indy’s  later  music  is,  the  worst  of  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  Mr.  Cliffe’s  new  concerto. 

I have  always  regarded  Mr.  Cliffe  as  rather  a daring 
young  man  who  would  come  some  day — as  a young 
pagan  overflowing  with  boundless  spirits,  writing  con- 
secutive fifths  and  tearing  the  accepted  forms  to  tatters 
and  doing  heaven  knows  what  mad  things  besides,  in 
mere  excess  of  wild  animal  energy  and  utter  impatience 
with  the  tedious  commonplace  middle-aged  people  who 
rule  the  world  and  decline  to  move  out  of  the  way  of 
the  younger  generation.  Guess  then,  imaginative 
reader,  my  horror  to  find  that  he  who  has  so  often  been 
spoken  of  as  “a  young  man  whose  talents  will  un- 
doubtedly win  him  a high  place  when  he  has  curbed 
certain  extravagant  tendencies  &c.”  is  as-  tame  a 
pedant  as  you  may  hope  to  find  in  England.  In 
my  present  mood  of  disappointment  and  disgust  I 
have  not  patience  to  speak  of  his  concerto  with 
the  respect  to  wThich  it  is  doubtless  entitled.  From 
beginning  to  end  there  is  not  a flash  of  fire.  The 
first  movement  is  everlastingly  dropping  off  to  sleep 
and  then  making'  one  more  futile  effort  to  be  really 
energetic  ; the  slow  movement  has  not  a melody 
that  sweeps  you  irresistibly  over  so  short  a space  as 
four  bars  : every  phrase  halts  and  stumbles  ; while  the 
finale  only  attains  to  a ghastly  pretence  of  life  by  drop- 
ping into  hackneyed  Hungarian  rhythms.  So  hard  do 
I find  it  to  forgive  this  concerto  that  were  the  committee 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  to  dismiss  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  to-morrow  I should  have  difficulty  in  refrain- 
ing from  recommending  Mr.  Cliffe  as  his  successor. 
As  for  the  remainder  of  the  concert,  Mr.  Andrew  Black 
battled  as  he  best  could  with  the  fearfully  rough  accom- 
paniment to  the  Farewell  (I  really  cannot  imagine  what 
Mr.  Manns  was  thinking  about  to  permit  such  playing)  ; 
and  the  divine  Schubert  symphony  was  played  with  the 
refinement  and  the  tenderness  it  demands.  J.  F.  R. 

PEER  GYNT  IN  PARIS. 

“ Peer  Gynt,”  a dramatic  poem  in  five  acts,  by  Henrik 
Ibsen.  Theatre  de  l’GEuvre  (Theatre  de  la 
Nouveaute,  Rue  Blanche,  Paris).  12  November, 
1896. 

“ Peer  Gynt,”  translated  into  French  prose,  with  a few 
passages  in  rhymed  metre,  by  M.  le  Comte  Prozor, 
in  “LaNouvelle  Revue,”  15  May  and  1 and  15  June, 
1896. 

“ Peer  Gynt,”  metrical  translation  into  English  by 
Charles  and  William  Archer.  London  : Walter 
Scott.  1892. 

' I 'HE  humiliation  of  the  English  stage  is  now  com- 
-*-  plete.  Paris,  that  belated  capital  which  makes 
the  intelligent  Englishman  imagine  himself  back  in 
the  Dublin  or  Edinburgh  of  the  eighteenth  century,, 
has  been  beforehand  with  us  in  producing  “ Peer 
Gynt.”  Within  five  months  of  its  revelation  in  France 
through  the  Comte  Prozor’s  translation,  it  has  been 
produced  by  a French  actor-manager  who  did  not  play 
the  principal  part  himself,  but  undertook  two  minor 
ones  which  were  not  even  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
gram. We  have  had  the  much  more  complete 
translation  of  Messrs.  William  and  Charles  Archer  in 
our  hands  for  four  years  ; and  we  may  confidently 
expect  the  first  performance  in  1920  or  thereabouts,  with 
much  trumpeting  of  the  novelty  of  the  piece  and  the 
daring  of  the  manager. 

“Peer  Gynt”  will  finally  smash  anti-Ibsenism  in 
Europe,  because  Peer  is  everybody’s  hero.  He  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  imagination  that  Hamlet,  Faust, 
and  Mozart’s  Don  Juan  have  had.  Thousands  of 
people  who  will  never  read  another  line  of  Ibsen  will 
read  “ Peer  Gynt”  again  and  again  ; and  millions  will 
be  conscious  of  him  as  part  of  the  poetic  currency  of 
the  world  without  reading  him  at  all.  The  witches  in 
“ Macbeth,”  the  ghost  in  “ Hamlet,”  the  statue  in 
“ Don  Juan,”  and  Mephistopheles,  will  not  be  more 


familiar  to  the  twentieth  century  than  the  Boyg, 
the  Button  Moulder,  the  Strange  Passenger,  and  the 
Lean  Person.  It  is  of  no  use  to  argue  about  it  : nobody 
who  is  susceptible  to  legendary  poetry  can  escape  the 
spell  if  he  once  opens  the  book,  or — as  I can  now  affirm 
from  experience — if  he  once  sees  even  the  shabbiest 
representation  of  a few  scenes  from  it.  Take  the  most 
conscientious  anti-Ibsenite  you  can  find,  and  let  him 
enlarge  to  his  heart’s  content  on  the  defects  of  Ibsen. 
Then  ask  him  what  about  “Peer  Gynt.”  Hewill  instantly 
protest  that  you  have  hit  him  unfairly — that  “ Peer 
Gynt  ” must  be  left  out  of  the  controversy.  I hereby 
challenge  any  man  in  England  with  a reputation  to  loie 
to  deny  that  “ Peer  Gynt  ” is  not  one  of  his  own  anc 
the  world’s  very  choicest  treasures  in  its  kind.  Mind, 
gentlemen,  I do  not  want  to  know  whether  “ Peer 
Gynt  ” is  right  or  wrong,  good  art  or  bad  art : the 
question  is  whether  you  can  get  away  from  it — whether 
you  ever  had  the  same  sensation  before  in  reading  a 
dramatic  poem — whether  you  ever  had  even  a kindred 
sensation  except  from  the  work  of  men  whose  great- 
ness is  now  beyond  question.  The  only  people  who 
have  escaped  the  spell  which,  for  good  or  evil,  plea- 
surably or  painfully,  Ibsen’s  dramas  cast  on  the  imagi- 
nation, are  either  those  light-hearted  paragraphists 
who  gather  their  ideas  by  listening  to  one  another 
braying,  or  else  those  who  are  taken  out  of  their  depth 
by  Ibsen  exactly  as  the  music-hall  amateur  is  taken  out 
of  his  depth  by  Beethoven. 

The  Parisian  production  has  been  undertaken  by  M. 
Lugnd  Poe,  of  the  Theatre  de  l’Giuvre,  whose  per- 
formances of  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck  here  are  well 
remembered.  He  used  the  translation  by  the  Comte 
Prozor,  which  appeared  in  “ La  Nouvelle  Revue,” 
chiefly  in  prose,  but  with  a few  irresistibly  metrical 
passages  done  into  rhymed  verse.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  incomplete,  especially  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
acts.  The  Saeter  girls  were  omitted.  The  Anitra 
episode  was  represented  by  only  one  scene.  The  first 
part  of  the  soliloquy  before  Memnon’s  statue  was  dove- 
tailed into  the  last  half  of  the  soliloquy  before  the 
Sphinx,  as  if  the  two  monuments  were  one  and  the 
same.  In  the  fifth  act  the  Strange  Passenger  and 
the  Lean  Person  (the  devil)  were  altogether  sacrificed  ; 
and  the  Button  Moulder’s  explanation  to  Peer  of  what 
“being  oneself”  really  means  was  cut  out  of  his 
part — an  indefensibly  stupid  mutilation.  The  episode 
of  the  man  who  cuts  off  his  finger,  with  his  funeral  in 
the  last  act,  as  well  as  the  auction  scene  which  follows, 
also  vanished.  M.  Lugne  Poe,  in  his  acting  ver- 
sion, restored  the  Strange  Passenger’s  first  entrance 
on  board  the  ship  ; but  in  other  respects  he  took 
the  Prozor  version  with  all  its  omissions,  and 
cut  it  down  still  more.  For  instance,  all  the  Egyptian 
scenes,  Memnon,  Sphinx,  pyramids,  Begriffenfeldt, 
Cairo  madhouse  and  all,  went  at  one  slash.  The  scene 
in  the  water  after  the  shipwreck,  where  Peer  pushes  the 
unfortunate  cook  off  the  capsized  boat,  but  holds  him 
up  by  the  hair  for  a moment  to  allow  him  to  pray  without 
eliciting  anything  more  to  the  purpbse  than  “ Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,”  was  cut,  with,  of  course,  the 
vital  episode  of  the  second  appearance  of  the  Strange 
Passenger.  As  the  performance  nevertheless  lasted 
nearly  four  hours — including,  however,  a good  deal  of 
silly  encoring  of  Grieg’s  music,  and  some  avoidable 
intervals  between  the  scenes — extensive  curtailment  was 
inevitable,  a complete  representation  being  only  possible 
under  Bayreuth  conditions. 

There  was  only  one  instance  of  deliberate  melo- 
dramatic vulgarization  of  the  poem.  In  the  fourth  act, 
after  Peer  has  made  a hopeless  donkey  of  himself  with 
his  Hottentot  Venus,  and  been  tricked  and  robbed  by 
her,  he  argues  his  way  in  his  usual  fashion  back  into 
his  own  self-respect,  arriving  in  about  three  minutes  at 
the  point  of  saying, 

“ It’s  excusable,  sure,  if  I hold  up  my  head 
And  feel  my  worth  as  the  man,  Peer  Gynt, 

Also  called  Human-life’s  Emperor.” 

At  this  point  Ibsen  introduces  the  short  scene  in 
which  we  see  the  woman  whom  Peer  has  deserted,  and 
who  is  faithfully  waiting  for  him  in  the  north,  sitting 
outside  the  old  hut  in  the  sunshine,  spinning  and 
tending  her  goats,  and  singing  her  song  of  blessing  on 
the  absent  man.  Now  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  con- 
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trast  that  Peer,  excellently  qualified  at  this  moment, 
not  to  be  the  hero  of  Solveig’s  affectionate  faith,  but  to 
make  an  intoxicating-  success  in  London  at  a Metropole 
banquet  as  a Nitrate  King-  or  big  showman,  should 
never  think  of  her  (though  he  is  constantly  recalling, 
more  or  less  inaccurately,  all  sorts  of  scraps  of  his  old 
experiences,  including  his  amours  with  the  Green  Clad 
One),  but  should  go  on  to  the  climax  of  his  coronation 
by  the  lunatic  Begriffenfeldt  as  “ Emperor  of  Himself” 
with  a straw  crown  in  the  Cairo  bedlam.  I regret  to 
say  that  M.  Lugne  Poe  so  completely  missed  Ibsen’s 
intention  here,  that  he  made  Peer  go  to  sleep  a propos 
de  bottes  ; darkened  the  stage  ; and  exhibited  Solveig  to 
him  as  a dream  vision  in  the  conventional  Drury  Lane 
fourth-act  style.  For  which,  in  my  opinion  (which  is 
softened  by  the  most  friendly  personal  disposition 
towards  M.  Poe),  he  ought  to  have  been  gently  led  away 
and  guillotined.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Peer  Gynt  re- 
mains absolutely  unredeemed  all  through  this  elderly 
period  of  his  career  ; and  even  when  we  meet  him  in 
the  last  act  returning  to  Norway  an  old  man,  he  is  still 
the  same  clever,  vain,  greedy,  sentimental,  rather 
fascinating  braggart  and  egoist.  When  the  ship  runs 
down  a boat  he  frantically  denounces  the  inhumanity 
of  the  cook  and  sailors  because  they  will  not  accept  his 
money  to  risk  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  save  the 
drowning  men.  Immediately  after,  when  the  ship  is 
wrecked,  he  drowns  the  cook  to  save  his  own  life  with- 
out a moment’s  remorse.  Then  up  comes  the  Strange 
Passenger  out  of  the  depths  to  ask  him  whether  he 
has  never  even  once — say  once  in  six  months — felt  that 
strange  sense  (that  occasionally  desperately  dangerous 
sense,  as  Ibsen  well  knows)  for  which  we  have  dozens 
of  old  creed  names — “divine  grace,”  “the  fear  of 
God,”  “conviction  of  sin,”  and  so  on — but  no  quite 
satisfactory  modern  one.  Peer  no  more  understands 
what  he  means  than  if  he  were  an  average  London 
journalist.  His  glimpse  of  the  fact  that  the  Strange 
Passenger  is  not,  as  he  at  first  feared,  the  devil,  but 
rather  a divine  messenger,  simply  relieves  his  terror. 
In  the  country  graveyard  where,  chancing  on  the  funeral 
of  the  hero  of  the  chopped  finger,  a man  completely 
the  reverse  of  himself,  he  hears  the  priest’s  tribute  to 
the  character  of  the  deceased,  he  says  : — 

“ I could  almost  believe  it  was  I that  slept 
And  heard  in  a vision  my  panegyric.” 

In  these  scenes,  in  the  one  at  the  auction,  in  the  wood 
where,  comparing  himself  to  the  wild  onion  he  is  eating, 
he  strips  off  the  successive  layers  to  find  the  core  of  it, 
and,  finding  that  it  is  all  layers  and  no  core,  exclaims, 
“ Nature  is  witty,”  there  is  no  sign  of  the  final  cata- 
strophe except  a certain  growing  desperation,  an 
ironical  finding  of  himself  out,  which  makes  a wonder- 
ful emotional  undercurrent  through  the  play  in  this 
act.  It  is  not  until  he  stumbles  on  the  hut,  and 
hears  the  woman  singing  in  it,  that  the  blow  falls, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  mysterious  sense  men- 
tioned by  the  Strange  Passenger  seizes  him.  With 
this  point  rightly  broug'ht  out,  the  symbolism  of 
the  following  scenes  becomes  more  vivid  and  real 
than  all  the  real  horses  and  real  water  ever  lavished 
on  a popular  melodrama.  Peer’s  wild  run  through 
the  night  over  the  charred  heath,  stumbling  over 
the  threadballs  and  broken  straws,  dripped  upon  by 
the  dewdrops,  pelted  by  the  withered  leaves  that  are 
all  that  is  left  of  the  songs  he  should  have  sung,  the 
tears  he  should  have  wept,  the  beliefs  he  should  have 
proclaimed,  the  deeds  he  should  have  achieved,  is 
fantastic  only  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  realities  that 
cannot  be  presented  prosaically.  As  the  divine  case 
against  Peer  is  followed  up,  the  interest  accumulates  in 
a way  that  no  Adelphi  court-martial  can  even  suggest. 
The  reappearance  of  the  Strange  Passenger  as  the 
Button  Moulder  commissioned  to  melt  up  Peer  in  his 
casting  ladle  as  so  much  unindividualized  raw  material ; 
Peer’s  frantic  attempts  to  prove  that  he  has  always  been 
pre-eminently  himself,  and  his  calling  as  a witness  the 
old  beggared  Troll  king;  who  testifies,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Peer  is  a mere  troll,  shrunk  into  nothing  by  the 
troll  principle  of  being  sufficient  to  himself ; Peer’s 
change  of  ground,  and  his  attempt  to  escape  even  into 
hell  by  proving  that  he  had  at  least  risen  to  some  sort 
of  individuality  as  a great  sinner,  only  to  have  his  poor 
little  list  of  sins  (among  which  he  never  dreams  of 


mentioning  his  desertion  of  Solveig — the  only  sin  big 
enough  [to  save  him)  contemptuously  rejected  by  the 
devil  as  not  worth  wasting  brimstone  on  ; and 
his  final  conviction  and  despair,  from  which  he  is  only 
rescued  by  the  discovery  of  “ Peer  Gynt  as  himself”  in 
the  faith,  hope,  and  love  of  the  blind  old  woman  who 
takes  him  to  her  arms  : all  this  deadly  earnest  is 
handled  with  such  ironic  vivacity,  such  grimly  intimate 
humour,  and  finally  with  such  tragic  pathos,  that  it 
excites,  impresses,  and  touches  even  those  whom  it 
utterly  bewilders.  Indeed,  the  ending  is  highly  popular, 
since  it  can  so  easily  be  taken  as  implying  the  pretty 
middle-class  doctrine  that  all  moral  difficulties  find  their 
solution  in  love  as  the  highest  of  all  things — a doctrine 
which,  after  several  years’  attentive  observation,  and  a 
few  careful  personal  experiments,  I take  to  be  the  utmost 
attainable  extreme  of  nonsensical  wickedness  and  folly. 
The  real  Ibsenist  solution  is,  of  course,  that  there  is  no 
“solution”  at  all,  any  more  than  there  is  a philosopher’s 
stone. 

At  the  L’QEuvre  performance,  this  trial  of  a sinner  was 
very  concisely  summarized  ; but  the  point  of  it  was  by 
no  means  entirely  missed.  The  Strange  Passenger 
received  a round  of  applause  ; the  Button  Moulder  was 
appreciated  ; and  the  demonstration  elicited  by  the 
climax  of  Peer  Gynt’s  burst  of  despair,  “ Qu’on  trace 
ces  mots  sur  ma  tombe  : Ci-git  personne,”  showed  how 
effectually  Ibsen,  at  his  most  abstract  point,  can  draw 
blood  even  from  a congenitally  unmetaphysical  nation, 
to  which  the  play  seems  as  much  a mixture  of  sentiment 
and  stage  diablerie  as  “Faust”  seemed  to  Gounod. 
Two  other  scenes  moved  the  audience  deeply.  One 
was  where  Solveig  joins  Peer  in  the  mountains,  and  is 
left  by  him  with  the  words,  “ Be  my  way  long  or  short, 
you  must  wait  for  me  and  the  other,  which  produced 
a tremendous  effect — we  should  have  “Peer  Gynt  ” in 
London  this  season  if  any  of  our  actor-managers  had 
been  there  to  witness  it — the  death  of  Peer’s  mother. 
The  rest  was  listened  to  with  alert  interest  and  occa- 
sional amazement,  which  was  not  always  Ibsen’s  fault. 
Only  one  scene — that  with  the  Boyg — failed,  because 
it  was  totally  unintelligible.  It  was  presented  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Dovre  scene — in  itself  puzzling 
enough  ; and  the  audience  stared  in  wonder  at  a pitchy 
dark  stage,  with  Peer  howling,  a strange  voice  squeal- 
ing behind  the  scenes,  a woman  calling  at  intervals, 
and  not  a word  that  any  one  could  catch.  It  was  let 
pass  with  politely  smothered  laughter  as  a character- 
istic Ibsen  insanity  ; though  whether  this  verdict 
would  have  been  materially  changed  if  the  dialogue 
had  been  clearly  followed  is  an  open  question  ; for  the 
Boyg  (called  “ Le  Tordu  ” by  the  Comte  Prozor,  and 
“ Le  Tortueux  ” in  the  playbill),  having  elusiveness  as 
his  natural  speciality,  is  particularly  hard  to  lay  hold  ot 
in  the  disguise  of  an  allegory. 

As  to  the  performance,  I am  not  sure  that  I know 
how  good  the  actors  were  ; for  Ibsen’s  grip  of  humanity 
is  so  powerful  that  almost  any  presentable  performer 
can  count  on  a degree  of  illusion  in  his  parts  which 
Duse  herself  failed  to  produce  when  she  tried  Shake- 
speare. To  say  that  Deval  did  not  exhaust  his  oppor- 
tunity as  Peer  is  only  to  say  that  he  is  not  quite  the 
greatest  tragic,  comic,  and  character  actor  in  the  world. 
He  misunderstood  the  chronology  of  the  play,  and  made 
Peer  no  older  on  the  ship  than  in  Morocco,  whilst  in  the 
last  scene  he  made  him  a doddering  centenarian.  He 
spoiled  the  famous  comment  on  the  blowing  up  of  the 
yacht,  “ God  takes  fatherly  thought  for  my  personal 
weal;  but  economical  ! — no,  that  he  isn’t,”  by  an  un- 
timely stage  fall ; but  otherwise  he  managed  the  part 
intelligently  and  played  with  spirit  and  feeling-.  Albert- 
Mayer  played  no  less  tfian  four  parts  ; the  Boyg,  Aslak 
the  Smith,  the  Strange  Passenger,  and  the  Button 
Moulder,  and  was  good  in  all,  bar  the  Boyg.  Lugn6 
Poe  himself  played  two  parts,  Solveig’s  father  and 
the  travelling  Englishman,  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Cotton 
was  immense.  He  was  a fair,  healthy,  good-looking 
young  man,  rather  heavy  in  hand,  stiff  with  a quiet 
determination  to  hold  his  own  among  that  gang  of 
damned  foreigners,  and  speaking  French  with  an  accent 
which  made  it  a joy  to  hear  him  say  “ C’est  trop  dire  ” 
(“  Say  trow  deah,”  with  the  tongue  kept  carefully  back 
from  the  teeth).  He  certainly  did  infinite  credit  to  the 
activity  and  accuracy  of  Lugn<£  Poe’s  observation 
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during  his  visit  to  this  country.  Suzanne  Auclaire,  who 
will  be  vividly  remembered  by  all  those  wrho  saw  her 
here  as  Hilda  Wangel  in  “The  Master  Builder,”  was 
cast  for  Solveig,  not  altogether  wisely,  I think,  as  the 
part  is  too  grave  and  maternal  for  her.  In  the  last 
scene,  which  she  chanted  in  a golden  voice  very  much 
k la  Bernhardt,  she  did  not  represent  Solveig  as  blind, 
nor  did  her  make-up  suggest  anything  more  than  a 
dark  Southern  woman  of  about  forty-two,  although 
Peer  was  clearly  at  least  ninety-nine,  and  by  no  means 
young  for  his  age  : in  fact,  he  might  have  been  the 
original  pilgrim  with  the  white  locks  flowing.  Her 
naive  charm  carried  her  wrell  through  the  youthful 
scenes  ; but  on  the  whole  she  was  a little  afraid  of  the 
part,  and  certainly  did  not  make  the  most  of  it. 
Madame  Barbieri,  as  Aase,  was  too  much  the  stage 
crone  ; but  she  probably  had  no  alternative  to 
that  or  betraying  her  real  age,  which  was  much  too 
young.  She  must  have  been  abundantly  satisfied 
with  the  overwhelming  effect  of  her  death  scene. 
The  only  altogether  inefficient  member  of  the  cast 
was  the  Green  Clad  One,  wrho  did  not  understand 
her  part,  and  did  not  attend  to  Ibsen’s  directions.  And 
the  Brat,  unfortunately,  was  a rather  pretty  child,  very 
inadequately  disfigured  by  a dab  of  burnt  cork  on  the 
cheek. 

Many  thousand  pounds  might  be  lavished  on  the 
scenery  and  mounting  of  “Peer  Gynt.”  M.  Lugne 
Poe  can  hardly  have  lavished  twenty  pounds  on  it. 
Peer  Gynt’s  costume  as  the  Prophet  was  of  the  Dumb 
Crambo  order  : his  caftan  was  an  old  dressing-gown, 
and  his  turban,  though  authentic,  hardly  new.  There 
was  no  horse  and — to  my  bitter  disappointment — no 
pig.  A few  pantomime  masks,  with  allfours  and  tails, 
furnished  forth  the  trolls  in  the  Dovre  scene  ; and  the 
explosion  of  the  yacht  was  represented  by  somebody 
upsetting  a chair  in  the  wing.  Anitra,  with  black 
curtains  of  hair  transfixed  by  peonies  over  each  ear,* 
a whited  face,  and  a general  air  of  being  made 
up  with  the  most  desperate  inadequacy  of  person 
and  wardrobe  after  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell’s  Juliet, 
insisted  upon  an  encore  for  a dance  which  M. 
Fouquier,  of  the  “ Figaro,”  described,  without  ex- 
aggeration,  as  “ les  contorsions  d’un  liibvre  qui  a 
regu  un  coup  de  feu  dans  les  reins.”  And  yet  this 
performance  took  place  in  a theatre  nearly  as  large  as 
Drury  Lane,  completely  filled  writh  an  audience  of  much 
the  same  class  as  one  sees  here  at  a Richter  concert. 
Miss  Robins  would  not  dream  of  presenting  “ Little 
Eyolf”  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  next  wegk  so  cheaply. 
But  it  mattered  very  little.  M.  Lugnd  Poe  showed  in 
London  that  he  could  catch  more  of  the  atmosphere  of 
a poetic  play  with  the  most  primitive  arrangements 
than  some  of  our  managers  succeed  in  doing  at  a 
ruinous  outlay.  Of  course  the  characteristic  Northern 
hardheaded,  hardfisted  humour,  the  Northern  power  of 
presenting  the  deepest  truths  in  the  most  homely 
grotesques,  was  missed.:  M.  Poe,  with  all  his  realism, 
could  no  more  help  presenting  the  play  sentimentally 
and  sublimely  than  M.  Lamoureux  can  help  conducting 
the  overture  to  “Tannhauser”  as  if  it  were  the 
“Marseillaise”  ; but  the  universality  of  Ibsen  makes 
his  plays  come  home  to  all  nations  ; and  Peer  Gynt  is 
just  as  good  a Frenchman  as  a Norwegian,  just  as  Dr. 
Stockman  is  as  intelligible  in  Bermondsey  or  Bourne- 
mouth as  he  is  in  his  native  town. 

I have  to  express  my  obligation  to  the  editor  of  “ La 
Nouvelle  Revue  ” for  very  kindly  lending  me  his  private 
copy  of  the  numbers  containing  the  Prozor  translation. 
Otherwise  I must  have  gone  without,  as  the  rest  of  the 
edition  was  sold  out  immediately  after  the  performance. 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

The  scare  about  dear  money  is  passing  away,  and 
the  rates  both  for  loans  and  discounts  are  falling 
off.  There  was  not  during  the  week  any  discussion 
about  the  possibility  of  a change  in  the  Bank  rate  ; it 
was  simply  taken  for  granted  that  it  would  not  be 
changed.  In  the  Reserve  there  is  again  an  increase, 
amounting  this  time  to  ^522,000,  in  spite  of  a net 
efflux  of  ^243, 000  of  gold  during  the  week  to  the  date 
of  the  Bank  Return.  The  decline  in  money  rates  is 
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probably  fortuitous  and  temporary,  arfd  is  explained  by 
the  ordinary  influences  prevailing  at  thi§J?eason  of  the 
year. 

Rupee-paper,  after  fractional  fluctuations,  sticks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  63.  The  price  of  Rupee-paper  is 
the  resultant  of  two  different,  and  sometimes  opposite, 
forces,  the  price  of  rupee  coin,  in  which  the  interest  is 
paid,  and  the  market  or  investment  value  in  India  of 
Rupee-paper.  The  approach  of  the  rupee  to  is.  \d. 
brings  very  nearly  to  a climax  the  remarkable  attempt 
to  raise  the  value  of  a coin  by  depreciating  the  metal 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  Indian  mints  were  closed 
in  June  1893.  Before  that  step  was  taken  silver  stood 
at  38^.  an  ounce  and  the  rupee  at  is.  2 \d.  The  net 
effect  was  to  depress  silver  5 d.  an  ounce.  Four 
months  later  the  Sherman  Act  was  repealed,  and  the 
consequence  was  to  depress  silver  §d.  more.  The 
rupee  followed  silver — at  a certain  distance — and  stood 
in  June  1894  1 \d.  lower  than  before  the  experiment  was 
tried.  Silver  has  since  recovered  to  301/.  an  ounce,  and 
the  rupee  has  risen  to  a shade  over  is.  3 \d.,  its  melting 
value  being  11  \d. 

The  effect  in  three  years  has  therefore  been  to  give 
the  rupee  a scarcity  value  of  1 \d.  more  than  it  had  in 
1893.  The  rate  at  which  the  Government  will  give  out 
silver  at  the  Calcutta  mint  in  exchange  for  gold  is 
is.  4 d.,  a limit  which  is  now  within  a farthing  of  being 
reached.  At  is.  4 %d.  gold  can,  it  is  calculated,  be  sent 
from  here  at  a profit.  But  there  is  the  other  element 
of  value,  which  complicates  the  matter — namely,  the 
investment  value  of  Rupee-paper  in  India.  Rupee- 
paper  is  in  India  what  Consols  are  in  England.  When 
there  is  a glut  of  cheap  money  in  India,  Rupee-paper 
rises,  just  as  Consols  do  here  from  the  same  cause. 
When  money  in  India  is  scarce  and  dear  Rupee-paper 
falls.  Owing  to  the  famine,  and  possibly  a diminution 
of  trade  (there  has  been  a short  jute  crop),  Rupee-paper 
has  fallen  in  India  from  107  to  99.  We  have  thus  the 
rising  value  of  the  rupee  as  coin,  and  the  falling  value 
of  Rupee-paper  as  an  investment.  The  resultant  of 
these  two  factors  is  Rupee-paper  at  63.  Were  the  rise 
in  the  rupee  to  coincide  with  cheap  and  plentiful  money 
in  India,  Rupee-paper  would  rise  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Amongst  Foreigners,  Spanish  Fours  are.  still  on  the 
razor-edge  of  destiny.  The  success  of  the  internal,  or, 
as  it  ought  to  be  called,  patriotic  loan  sent  Spanish  up 
to  the  region  of  59.  But  if  General  Weyler  should  be 
caught  by  the  rebels  in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  hanged, 
as  he  certainly  would  be,  we  should  be  sorry  to  have 
paid  for  the  call  of  Spanish.  We  wonder  how  many 
people  have  reflected  upon  the  fact  that  the  national 
bonds  of  Bulgaria  stand  four  or  five  points  higher 
than  those  of  Italy,  and  only  a point  or  two  lower 
than  those  of  the  German  Empire.  We  feel  quite 
certain  that  the  Bulgarian  Government  is  about 
to  issue  a new  loan,  for  three  reasons.  Firstly,  because 
it  strenuously  denies  the  allegation, ; secondly,  because 
it  cannot  pay  its  way  and  go  on  with  the  Sofia-Schumla 
railway  without  a new  loan  ; and  thirdly,  because 
nothing  but  a new  loan,  with  its  large  commission, 
could  induce  the  Landerbank  to  go  on  lending  money. 

* 

There  has  been  promulgated,  through  the  medium  of 
a newspaper,  a statement  of  the  Budget  position  in 
Bulgaria,  which  contains  amongst  the  assets  some  very 
remarkable  items.  Amongst  them  are  11,832,078  francs 
for  arrears  of  taxes  between  1879  and  1894  ! Another 
startling  item  is  the  53)072,655  francs  described  as 
“ the  remaining  options  of  the  Railway  Loan  of 
1892.”  That  is  a very  curious  sort  of  asset. 

It  is  an  option  in  the  hands  of  the  Landerbank 
to  lend  more  money  to  the  Bulgarian  Government 
than  it  has  already  lent.  If  that  be  an  asset, 
we  can  all  easily  constitute  ourselves  millionaires. 
There  are  few  people  about  who  would  hesitate  to  give 
to  a financier  the  option  to  lend  them  money.  And  in 
this  case  there  is  to  be  considered  that  this  loan  which 
has  been  partially  made  is  alleged  in  plain  terms  by  the 
Berlin  Correspondent  of  the  “Economist”  to  have 
been  misapplied.  It  was  a railway  loan  and  the 
security  was  to  be  the  railway.  But  it  is  said  a large 
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proportion  of  the  money  lent  has  not  been  devoted  to 
railway  construction,  but  has  been  diverted  to  other 
objects.  Under  such  circumstances  is  the  Landerbank 
likely  to  exercise  its  “option”  of  advancing  more 
money?  If  it  do  so,  it  will  probably  be  in  considera- 
tion of  making  a good  profit  out  of  the  issue  of  a new 
loan.  The  apparent  Budget  surplus  of  some  thirty- 
six  million  francs  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd,  even  if  we 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  ridiculous  entry  as  an 
“ asset  ” of  arrears  of  taxes  dating  back  to  1879. 

It  has  been  asserted  in  some  quarters  that  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  settlement  of  the  Argentine  Provincial 
Loans  have  been  suspended.  This  is  not  accurate,  at 
least  as  regards  one  important  province — namely,  Entre 
'Rios.  We  are  in  a position  to  state  that  an  “ad 
referendum  ” agreement  between  the  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Entre  Rios  and  certain  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  and  the 
River  Plate  Trust  has  been  drafted,  by  which  the  bonds 
■of  Entre  Rios  are  to  be  exchanged  for  Four  per  cent. 
Unified  External  bonds.  The  total  outstanding  debt 
of  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios,  including  the  municipal 
loans  of  the  City  of  Parana,  amounts  to  ^3,489,640, 
and  the  arrears  of  interest  amount  to  ^648,366.  By  its 
Governor,  Senor  Don  Salvador  Macia,  the  Province 
binds  itself  provisionally  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
the  National  Government  the  sum  of  ^2,696,334  (being 
*65  per  cent,  of  the  above  principal  and  interest)  in 
Four  per  cent.  Unified  External  Bonds  before  30  June, 
1897. 

But  the  total  loan  of  Entre  Rios  is  composed  of  seven 
-different  issues  with  different  securities.  There  is  the 
Six  per  cent.  Loan  of  1886,  the  Six  per  cent.  Loan  of 
1888,  the  Funding  Loan,  the  Five  per  cent.  Loan  of 
1891,  the  Municipal  Loan,  and  so  on.  It  would  be 
obviously  unfair  if  this  65  per  cent,  of  new  National 
Fours  were  to  be  divided  equally  among  these  different 
loans.  The  1888  loan,  for  instance,  has  a special 
hypothecation  of  the  dividends  of  the  Provincial  Bank. 
It  has  therefore  been  agreed  to  submit  to  arbitration  in 
London  the  proportion  in  which  the  new  Unified  bonds 
are  to  be  allotted  to  the  holders  of  the  respective  pro- 
vincial loans  of  Entre  Rios.  As  soon  as  the  arbitrators 
have  given  their  award,  the  River  Plate  Trust  and  the 
■Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  will  invite  bondholders 
to  deposit  their  bonds,  three-fourths  of  which  will  carry 
the  scheme.  The  consent  of  the  Argentine  Government 
will,  of  course,  be  necessary,  but  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  be  obtained.  It  is  calculated  that  the  1888  bonds 
of  Entre  Rios,  owing  to  their  special  hypothecation, 
will  get  cent,  per  cent,  in  new  National  bonds.  The 
only  question,  therefore,  is  what  will  Four  per  cent. 
Unified  Argentine  bonds  be  worth?  Anyway,  the  1888 
bonds  of  Entre  Rios  would  seem  to  be  very  cheap  at  30. 

In  the  meantime  the  whole  scheme  is  in  danger  of 
Being  wrecked  by  the  unreasonable  greed  of  some 
classes  of  bondholders  and  the  remissness  of  others. 
The  proposal  is  obviously  not  an  unhandsome  one,  for 
65  per  cent,  of  principal  and  arrears  of  interest  is  equiva- 
lent to  77  per  cent,  of  the  principal.  An  Argentine 
representative  is  now  in  London  trying  to  come  to 
terms  with  a Committee  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Bondholders.  But  either  the  members  do  not  attend, 
or  those  who  do  are  not  satisfied  and  ask  for  more. 
It  is  exactly  this  unreasonable  greed  which  suspends 
the  unification  of  the  National  Argentine  Debt.  There 
are  some  people  who  never  can  see  that  three-quarters 
of  a loaf  are  better  than  no  bread.  Another  reason  why 
-negotiations  are  blocked  from  time  to  time  is  that 
Englishmen,  with  national  narrow-mindedness,  cannot 
or  will  not  understand  the  methods  of  diplomacy 
universal  amongst  Latin  or  semi-Latin  races. 

The  stagnation  in  the  Home  Railway  Market  is  the 
more  inexplicable  as  the  weekly  traffic  returns  were 
•excellent.  Caledonian  Deferred,  for  instance,  fell  below 
60,  though  the  increase  in  the  returns  amounted  to 
^2,943.  North  British  Deferred,  Cora’s  twin,  also  fell 
below  48,  though  the  traffics  had  increased  by  ^2,965. 
Christmas,  however,  always  brings  an  augmentation  of 
business  to  the  railway  companies,  and  we  feel  pretty 
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confident  that  by  the  mid-December  account  Coras  and 
North  British  will  be  several  points  higher — that  is  to 
say,  unless  there  is  a further  debacle  in  the  Mining 
Market.  It  is  remarkable  how  sympathetic  the  markets 
are  with  one  another.  There  is  no  apparent  connexion 
between  Home  Rails  and  Transvaal  Deep  Levels.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Kaffirs  keep  down  Home  Rails, 
the  fact  being,  of  course,  that  there  isn’t  a jobber  in  the 
House  who  doesn’t  dabble  in  mines— the  richer  he  is 
and  the  more  solemn  he  looks,  the  more  recklessly  he 
speculates. 

The  boom  in  American  rails  still  tarries  unaccountably. 
The  American  Market  is  in  a state  of  see-saw  between 
London  and  New  York.  In  the  morning  Americans  open 
flat,  until  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  better  prices 
come  over  from  New  York,  and  there  is  a feeble  rally. 
The  next  day  the  process  is  reversed  : London  sells  and 
New  York  buys.  But  this  game  of  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  is  confined  to  professional  operators,  who 
are  watched  by  a languid  and  incredulous  public. 
Milwaukees  are  nearly  five  points  lower  than  they  were 
on  that  celebrated  morning  when  the  news  of  McKinley’s 
victory  was  announced.  On  Thursday  evening  there 
was  another  mild  spurt,  and  Milwaukees,  Louisvilles, 
Denver  Prefs,  Southern  Prefs,  Eries,  Union  Pacifies, 
Missouris  and  Readings  all  rose  fractionally.  Some 
well-informed  people  maintain,  however,  that  there  is 
an  undercurrent  of  strength  in  the  American  Market. 
There  are  also  “ old  Parliamentary  hands  ” who  recount 
that  the  biggest  boom  they  ever  saw  in  Americans  came 
at  Christmas-time.  But  that  was  twenty  years  ago,  or 
more. 

It  is  said  that  “ Rio  Tinto  Splits”  are  not  popular  in 
Paris.  At  any  rate,  selling  orders  came  from  Paris  on 
Thursday,  and  instead  of  Rio  Tintos  booming,  as  some 
of  the  greatest  authorities  in  London  prophesied,  they 
fell  a fraction,  and  then  recovered  their  former  price. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  interest  on  the  New  Pre- 
ference Stock  is  to  be  3 or  6 per  cent. 

“ Deep  calls  unto  deep.”  Last  week  Messrs.  Davies, 
Rudd  and  Hays Hammondassured  us  we  should  allmake 
our  fortunes  out  of  deep  levels  — in  time.  This  week 
Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  roundly  asserts  that  “the  mining 
industry  was  never  in  a better  position  since  it  started,” 
and  that  in  a few  months  it  would  be  in  a better 
position  still.  Perhaps  this  is  why  Consolidated  Gold- 
fields fell  to  r]\  and  Randfonteins  to  ijf.  But  not  con- 
tent with  making  heroic  speeches  in  the  City,  our  South 
African  magnates  have  summoned  science  to  their  aid 
in  the  form  of  lectures  at  the  Imperial  Institute.  Mr. 
Draper  was  put  up  to  lecture  on  the  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  Witwatersrand.  Poor  Draper  was  rather  a 
fiasco , and  wrapping  himself  in  his  injured  virtue  has 
returned  to  the  Transvaal.  This  week  we  have  Professor 
Crookes  lecturing  in  the  tenantless  halls  of  Sir  Somers 
Vine  on  the  Kimberley  Diamond  Mines.  But  the  Stock 
Exchange  will  not  be  comforted,  and  the  only  result  of 
the  Professor’s  panegyrics  is  that  De  Beers  have  joined 
the  downward  dance.  We  are  really  afraid  that  nothing 
will  now  raise  the  price  of  Kaffirs  except  the  appearance 
in  the  market  of  that  rare  bird,  a buyer. 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  City  men  are  practical, 
and  are  influenced  by  other  things  than  speeches  and 
lectures.  For  instance,  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
two  jobbers  in  the  Kaffir  Market,  by  the  timely  assist- 
ance of  a magnate,  had  far  more  effect  on  prices  than 
the  lucubrations  of  the  Drapers,  the  Crookeses,  the 
Rudds,  and  the  Robinsons.  On  Thursday  evening, 
when  it  was  known  these  lame  ducks  had  been  helped, 
there  was  quite  a little  rally  in  Kaffirs,  Rand  Mines 
rising  §,  Gold  Fields  Gold  Fields  Deep  and 
Randfonteins  while  East  Rands  were  steady.  One 
of  these  jobbers,  who  has  been  the  talk  of  the  House 
during  the  past  week,  cleared  his  book  in  the  autumn 
of  1895,  just  before  the  slump,  and  went  to  the  sunny 
South  to  meditate  upon  his  very  handsome  balance. 
Everybody  said  what  a clever  fellow  he  was  ; and  so  he 
would  have  been,  if  he  could  have  stayed  away.  So 
true  is  the  classical  adage  that  it  is  not  until  the  end  of 
a man’s  life  that  you  can  say  whether  he  has  been  happy 
or  miserable,  wise  or  foolish. 
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We  notice  that  Mr.  Perkins,  who  was  recently  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  and  who 
has  had  an  extensive  experience  of  deep-level  mining, 
has  been  stating  his  opinion  that  the  outlook  for  mines 
of  that  class  is  becoming  brighter,  and  that  they  will 
ultimately  approximate  in  value  to  the  outcrop  mines 
under  which  they  are  situated.  He  attributes  the  un- 
satisfactory results  hitherto  obtained  from  the  Gelden- 
huis  Deep  in  some  measure  to  a change  in  the  system 
of  working,  and  anticipates  that,  when  the  mine  is 
thoroughly  opened  up,  better  results  will  follow.  We 
believe  that  this  view  is  correct.  The  Bonanza  Mine, 
which  is  deep-level  in  all  but  name,  has  certainly  turned 
out  better  than  was  expected,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Rose  Deep  Mine  will  eventually  prove  as  valu- 
able as  its  outcrop  mine,  the  New  Primrose.  Perhaps 
the  Crown  Deep  Mine  has  the  best  prospects  of  any. 
In  all  cases  there  is  a tendency  to  reduction  of  working 
cost,  and  the  local  experience  which  is  being  gained 
daily  of  deep  levels  is  a still  more  important  factor  of 
success. 

Something  of  a rally  has  occurred  in  Westralian 
Mines,  but  except  in  special  cases  the  advances  are  not 
of  much  importance.  In  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
on  the  market  and  at  the  mines  we  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend purchases  ; but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some 
particulars  about  a few  of  the  shares  that  look  most 
promising  for  the  speculative  investor  who  can  afford 
to  wait,  and  has  the  patience  to  do  so.  In  the  category 
of  mines  answering  to  this  description  we  would  put 
Great  Boulder  Main  Reef.  The  Company  is  now 
crushing  and  is  getting  fair  results,  though  only  on  a 
small  scale.  The  last  return  is  not  up  to  the  best 
results,  but  the  favourable  light  in  which  the  mine  is 
regarded  is  not  so  much  dependent  on  current  results  as 
on  the  proof  of  the  existence  in  the  Company’s  property 
of  the  Great  Boulder  lode.  The  shares  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  stood  at  about  £(2,  and  recently 
have  been  hovering  about  £(1.  On  Thursday  they 
were  ij-  bid.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  this  property 
is  the  Hannan's  Star,  in  which  also  the  great  lode  has 
been  found.  If  this  Company  were  in  possession  of 
ample  working  capital  the  shares  would  have  a splendid 
prospect,  but  unfortunately  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case.  Nevertheless  the  shares  are  worth  watching, 
and  perhaps  worth  picking  up  by  those  who  are  not 
afraid  of  a few  vicissitudes  and  a possible  demand  for 
fresh  capital  in  one  form  or  another.  Throughout  the 
period  of  weakness  in  the  Westralian  Market  the 
steadiness  of  Ivanhoes  has  been  a conspicuous  feature, 
and  these  shares  were  prompt  to  respond  to  the  im- 
proving tendency  of  the  market. 

Another  mine  worth  referring  to  in  this  connexion  is 
Hannan’s  Brownhill.  Not  many  months  ago  the  price 
of  the  shares  was  £(7  ; a few  weeks  ago  it  was  £(4 ; 
then  it  fell  to  £(3  on  reports  that  the  Company,  which 
has  got  to  the  stage  of  production,  was  indebted  to  the 
London  and  West  Australian  Exploration  Company  to 
the  extent  of  £(25,000,  and  was  incurring  further 
obligations  for  new  machinery,  it  being  asserted  that 
the  machinery  at  present  in  use  was  worthless.  But 
while  the  directors’  report  just  issued  confirms  the  fact 
of  the  indebtedness  and  the  amount  of  it,  the  Anglo- 
Continental  Gold  Syndicate  has  taken  10,000  shares  at 
£( 4,  of  which  £(25,000  is  to  wipe  off  the  debt,  and 
£(15,000  is  to  be  spent  on  new  machinery.  The  fall  of 
the  [shares  on  Tuesday  was  eagerly  taken  advantage  of 
by  insiders  to  buy.  / 

The  report  of  the  first  fifteen  months’  actual  working 
of  the  “West  Australian  Mines  Development  Syndi- 
cate, Limited,”  is  certainly  enough  to  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  the  most  sanguine  shareholder.  On  a 
capital  of  £15,367  the  net  profit  for  that  period,  after 
writing  off  all  preliminary  expenses  and  making  ample 
provision  for  depreciation,  amounts  to  no  less  than 
£100,463,  of  which  £58,540  is  in  hard  cash!  Mr. 
W.  F.  Orriss,  the  chairman,  referred  with  natural 
pride  to  the  report  presented  a few  days  before  to  the 
“ Venture  Syndicate,”  which  has  the  same  staff  and 
practically  the  same  management.  The  paid-up  capital 
of  these  two  syndicates  amounts  to  just  over  £40,000, 


and  the  net  profits  for  fifteen  months’  working  are 
£204,562,  of  which  £121,764  is  in  cash  and  £82,788  in 
shares.  The  profit,  therefore,  as  the  chairman  pointed 
out,  exceeds  five  times  the  paid-up  capital. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

LONDON  ELECTRICAL  CAB  COMPANY. 

In  the  prospectus  of  the  London  Electrical  Cab  Com- 
pany there  are  given  many  figures,  but,  while  they  were 
considering  the  terms  of  the  prospectus,  the  directors 
might  have  thrown  in  a few  more  without  doing 
any  harm  to  the  investor,  whose  money  is  asked  for. 
Not  being  experts  in  electrical  traction,  like  Messrs. 
Kincaid,  Waller  & Manville,  we  accept,  for  the  purpose 
of  argument,  their  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  each 
vehicle,  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  total 
cost  involved  per  day,  which  last  item  is  put  down  at 
7 \d.  Taking  this  for  granted,  then,  we  turn  to  the 
deductions  drawn  from  the  figures  in  the  prospectus. 
The  point  is  that  the  proprietors  of  the  electrical  cabs 
are  going  to  get,  on  an  average,  izv.  2\d.  per  diem, 
as  fixed  for  “ animal  ” cabs  by  the  Asquith  award. 
The  prospectus  further  suggests  the  Company  will  be 
able  to  charge  more  than  this  for  the  hire  of  its  cabs, 
not  of  course  to  the  public,  for  the  electrical  cabs  will 
be  under  the  Hackney  Carriage  Act,  but  to  the  drivers. 
But  are  not  the  proprietors  of  the  cabs  at  present  drawn 
by  horses  likely  to  treat  themselves  to  a rate-cutting 
war  before  they  finally  succumb  to  the  new  “ Auto- 
carocracy  ” ? Again,  the  estimated  annual  profits  of 
the  320  electrical  cabs  are  put  down  as  £38,446  13V.  4 d. 
on  the  basis  of  the  calculations  above  referred  to. 
That  works  out  at  over  25^  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 
If  such  an  estimate  were  realized  in  working,  would 
there  not  at  once  ensue  such  competition  as  would 
falsify  it?  And,  finally  for  the  present,  we  observe  that 
from  the  estimated  profits  there  has  to  be  deducted  not 
only  a royalty  of  £4  per  cab,  but  also  “the  usual 
administration  expenses,  including  rent,  rates,  taxes 
and  management  charges.”  The  public  might  have 
been  told  something  about  the  amount  of  these,  and 
for  the  absence  of  the  desired  figures  it  is  small  con- 
solation to  have  a picture  on  the  front  page  of  the 
prospectus,  which  apparently  depicts  an  electrical  cab 
which  has  run  down  an  old  hansom,  and  thrown  out 
the  unfortunate  occupant  of  the  oid-fashioned  vehicle  ; 
the  electrical  cab  driver  being  the  only  person  in  the 
scene  who  exhibits  placid  unconcern  for  the  mishap. 

TRITICINE,  LIMITED. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  experts  in  baby  food,  and 
we  are  therefore  willing  to  take  it  from  such  authorities 
as  the  “Lancet,”  “The  Lady,”  “Woman,”  and 
“ Madame  ” that  Triticine  is  not,  as  its  name  suggests, 
an  irritant,  but  a sedative,  for  the  digestion  of  invalids 
and  infants.  But  baby  food  is  one  thing  and  baby 
finance  is  another.  The  calm  demand  upon  our  credulity 
made  by  the  prospectus  is  so  childish  that  it  has  neither 
soothed  our  nerves  nor  stimulated  our  appetite  for  shares 
in  this  Company.  No  figures,  no  accounts,  no  balance 
sheet,  no  auditor’s  statement,  are  vouchsafed.  We  are 
simply  told  that  the  increase  in  the  sale  of  Triticine 
has  been  over  4,000  per  cent.  “ during  the  past  six 
months.”  The  capital  consists  of  £25,000  debentures 
and  £100,000  shares.  The  vendors  take  £51,500, 
£5,000  iff  cash,  £20,000  in  shares,  and  £26,500  in  cash 
or  shares  at  the  option  of  the  Company  ; and  this  pur- 
chase price  does  not  include  the  horses,  waggons, 
sacks,  office  furniture,  and  “sundry  other  assets”  (not 
specified),  of  a large  milling  business,  which  are  to  be 
taken  at  a valuation.  As  it  is  stated  that  the  working 
capital  will  be  £35,000,  we  must  infer  that  the  cost  of 
the  new  flour  mill,  which  has  to  be  erected  at  Hull,  will 
be  ,£39,000,  though  no  estimate  is  given.  After  pro- 
viding £(8,000  a year  for  advertising,  the  directors 
estimate  that  there  will  be  a net  profit  of  £(16,500, 
which  will  pay  4 per  cent,  on  the  debentures  and  12  per 
cent,  on  the  shares.  In  other  words,  a capital  of 
£(125,000  is  to  earn  £(24,500  a year.  Truly  milling 
must  be  a profitable  business,  and  Triticine  is  a blessed 
word. 

PAQUIN,  LIMITED. 

We  shall  be  curious  to  see  whether  a French  dress- 
making business  will  be  subscribed  for  by  the  English 
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public.  Without  Mr.  John  Barker  (of  John  Barker  & 
Co.,  Limited)  as  chairman,  Mr.  A.  J.  Newton  (chair- 
man of  Harrod’s  Stores,  Limited),  and  Mr.  James 
Bailey,  M.P.  (of  D.  H.  Evans  & Co.,  Limited),  as 
directors,  we  should  be  doubtful  ; but  with  such  well- 
known  practical  and  successful  business  men  on  the 
directorate  we  think  that  the  public  will  apply  greedily 
for  shares.  Some  of  the  main  points  of  the  prospectus 
now  before  us  are  as  follows  : — “Net  profits  this  year 
about  ^60,000.  Vendor  accepts  ^100,000  cash  and  a 
large  proportion  of  Ordinary  shares  on  account  of 
purchase  price,  of  which  ^75,000  at  once  deposited 
for  guarantee  ; thus  shows  his  faith  and  that  he  is 
not  selling  out.  Cash  working  capital  and  other 
assets  of  business,  together  with  deposit,  practically 
cover  amonnt  of  Preference  issue.  Secret  of  suc- 
cess— Taste  and  originality.  Never  copied  anybody’s 
models,  but  invented  own.  Attention  to  business. 
Ordinary  shares  show  already  more  than  12  per  cent, 
dividend.  Working  capital,  ^Cioo,ooo,  besides  stock. 
Additional  working  capital  for  London  branch  produced 
by  issue  ; this  branch  should  greatly  add  to  income. 
Increased  profits  also  expected  from  extension  of  present 
business  and  additional  departments  in  Paris.  No 
debentures  nor  any  other  debts.  Business  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Mr.  and  Madame  Paquin  remain  as  managers, 
receiving  bonus  after  10  per  cent,  dividend  on  Ordinary 
shares  ; they  are  sure  to  devote  their  energies  to  the 
business  on  account  of  their  large  holding  in  Ordinary 
shares  and  of  50  per  cent,  bonus  after  10  per  cent,  on 
Ordinary  ; this  surplus  profit  will,  in  their  opinion, 
during  the  Exhibition  year  (1900)  be  worth  £25,000  to 
them  and  ^25,000  to  the  Ordinary  shareholders  ; thus 
whilst  the  Cumulative  6 per  cent.  Preference  shares 
form  a very  safe  investment,  the  Ordinary  show  a 
splendid  prospect  of  high  dividends  and  corresponding 
increase  in  the  market  value  of  the  shares.  Bad  debts 
below  2 per  cent,  on  turnover  ; this  is  result  of  good 
management.”  On  the  whole,  Madame  Paquin  seems 
a very  desirable  investment. 

BOVRIL,  LIMITED. 

It  is  widely  known  that  Mr.  Ernest  T.  Hooley  bought 
Bovril  for  £2,000,000,  with  the  express  intention  of 
selling  it  to  the  public  for  ^2,500,000.  To  such  a trans- 
action there  cannot  be  the  smallest  objection  ; and 
probably  the  public  will  rather  admire  Mr.  Hooley  for 
his  frankness  in  taking  them  into  his  confidence.  If  a 
man  buys  a horse  for  ^50  and  sells  it  within  a few  days 
•for  ^75,  he  does  a quite  honest  stroke  of  business  upon 
which  every  one  will  congratulate  him,  provided,  of 
course,  that  he  is  candid  enough  to  admit  that  it  is 
■nothing  more  than  a stroke  of  business.  What  no  one 
likes  is  the  man  who  buys  a horse  for  ^50  and  sells  it 
for  ^150,  and  then  claims  to  have  acted  on  purely 
philanthropic  motives  and  to  have  made  a loss  through 
his  disinterestedness.  Mr.  Hooley  resembles  the  first 
instance,  the  average  company  the  second ; and  we  should 
be  highly  delighted  if  the  average  company-promoter 
would  learn  some  of  Mr.  Hooley’s  candour.  As  for 
Bovril,  every  one  knows  now  how  excellent  a thing  it  is. 
Doctors  are  unanimous  in  recommending  it  ; and, 
besides  rapidly  superseding  the  ancient  non-nutritious 
.slops  by  which  the  lives  of  those  in  danger  from  illness 
were  still  further  endangered,  it  is  coming  into  very 
•common  use  as  an  occasional  refreshing  drink  with 
those  who  scorn  tea  and  coffee  and  fear  alcohol.  Being 
a good  thing,  the  more  money  there  is  spent  upon 
advertising  it  the  better  it  will  sell — for  a good  thing 
can  scarcely  be  over-advertised  ; and  we  expect  that 
under  Mr.  Hooley’s  auspices  Bovril  will  now  go  better 
than  ever.  The  price  of  ^2,500,000,  which  Mr.  Hooley 
is  receiving  for  it,  is  not  too  much  for  so  profitable  an 
article  ; and  we  do  not  doubt  that  those  who  invest  in 
the  new  company  will  get  a good  return  for  their  money. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Bovril.— The  prospectus  of  the  New  Bovril,  Limited, 
appears  on  Monday  next,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  apply 
for  at  least  double  the  shares  you  really  want. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio. — Watch  the  market  carefully. 
There  is  not  by  any  means  a “ boom,”  as  you  seem  to  think. 

Ferreira. — By  all  means  buy.  We  know  of  no  better  in- 
vestment for  a buyer  of  mining  shares. 
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Victorian  Gold  Estates. — Keep  your  money,  or  put  it 
in  New  Bovrils. 

W.  B. — The  sale  of  your  shares  would  be  a matter  of 
negotiation.  Put  them  in  the  hands  of  a good  broker. 

T.  G.  R.  (Birmingham).— Patent  Nut  and  Bolt  shares  are 
an  excellent  investment.  Perry  & Co.  5 per  cent.  Preference 
stand  at  too  high  a premium  in  our  opinion. 

Van  der  Berg  Margarine. —Yes.  We  can  recommend 
these  6 per  cent  Preference  shares. 

Reliance  Tube. — Among  the  best,  but  tube  shares  are  not 
at  the  premiums  they  were  a short  time  since. 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  Deb.— Yield  not  sufficient. 

Beeston  Pneumatic  Tyre. — At  present  price  we  consider 
worth  buying. 

CURIOS.— Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  different 
mining  shares  you  mention,  if  you  have  paid  for  and  taken  them 
up,  we  should  certainly  advise  you  to  keep  them  for  the  present. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  sell  at  the  end  of  a slump,  when  a revival 
is  ceitain  to  come  before  very  long.  It  will  probably  be  a year 
before  Oceanas  go  back  to  your  price. 

O.  P.  Q. — Randfontein  and  Porges  Randfontein  are  not 
thought  much  of  by  insiders,  but  we  should  not  recommend  you 
to  sell  short,  as  they  are  strongly  held.  We  look  askance  at 
anything  in  Mashonaland  just  now.  As  to  Kalgurli  Goldmines 
(if  that  is  the  name),  we  must  plead  guilty  to  ignorance. 

Norman. — As  the  market  at  the  moment  looks  rather 
stronger,  we  should  advise  you  to  hold  Nos.  1,  4,  6 and  7, 
provided  that  you  are  prepared  to  exercise  a little  patience. 
We  do  not  think  there  is  much  chance  for  No.  2,  which  has 
been  a terrible  fiasco.  It  will  be  a long  time  before  Nos.  3 
and  5 can  do  much  good.  We  cannot  trace  any  market  in 
No.  h. 

A.  H. — Under  the  circumstances  you  describe  we  certainly 
think  you  should  promptly  get  rid  of  all  such  highly  speculative 
stocks  as  you  name. 

Q.  E.  D.— We  cannot  find  that  there  is  any  market.  You 
might  ask  the  secretary  if  he  knows  of  a buyer. 

j.  B. — We  think  that  for  the  present  you  should  hold  all  the 
mining  shares.  The  bank  shares  will  probably  improve  when 
tranquillity  is  quite  restored. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ALDERMAN  HALSE’S  ARMS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Your  contributor  “ X ” in  his  amusing  (albeit 
cynical)  article  on  Snobbery  makes  merry  with  my 
name,  among  others  of  greater  consideration,  and 
states  that  the  arms  I use  never  belonged  to  the  family 
from  whom  I claim  to  be  descended. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  the  arms  which,  after  some 
years  of  non-user,  I now  use  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  Bishop  Halse  (1459-1490)  as  engraved  in 
Prince’s  “Worthies  of  Devon,”  the  standard  authority 
on  the  genealogy  of  my  county,  published  in  1701. 
“ X,”  who  evidently  knows  much  of  his  subject,  had,  I 
think,  the  means  of  knowing  this.  There  have  been 
variations  in  the  arms.  Thus,  the  Bishop’s  crest,  “a 
mitre  or,”  not  being  a propos  of  non-ecclesiastics,  one 
branch  of  the  family  adopted  as  the  crest  “ a griffin, 
sejant,  wings  endorsed,  ar.”  (Robson’s  “ British 
Heraldry,”  1830),  and  at  some  time  the  fesse  in  the 
Bishop’s  shield  was  changed  to  a chevron,  whether 
authorized  by  a new  grant  or  licence  I am  not  aware  ; 
but  the  device  I use  with  the  chevron  came  to  me  on  a 
seal  which  certainly  dates  back  to  the  last  century  ; and, 
although  “ X ” considerately  suggests  that  my  claim 
to  arms  and  descent  is  apocryphal,  I may  be  per- 
mitted the  vanity  of  preferring'  to  use  arms  of  ancient 
lineage,  with  such  right  thereto  as  circumstances 
warrant,  rather  than  a brand-new  article  made  to  order 
at  the  College  of  Arms  at  the  price  of  so  many 
sovereigns.  Further,  I venture  to  think  it  no  blemish 
on  the  escutcheon  that  descendants  have  been  engaged 
in  trade  or  professions,  or  that  some  may  have  had 
modest  beginnings. — I am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

R.  C.  Halse. 

P.S. — In  course  of  time  and  devolution  several 
branches  of  the  family  of  Halse  of  Devon  used  the  same 
arms  as  Bishop  Halse,  see  “ British  Heraldry  ” (1830). 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I think  Mr.  Alderman  Halse  would  have  been 
wise  to  have  afforded  me  no  more  definite  information 
than  was  already  in  my  possession. 

Bishop  Halse  had  no  crest.  Surely  the  learned 
Alderman  does  not  imagine  that  the  “mitre”  was  the 
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both  to  persons  and  property,  that  an  increase  in  th& 
population  of  India  should  take  place  at  an  alarming" 
rate,  since  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  no  women  in. 
the  world  are  more  fruitful  than  the  women  of  India,, 
and  nowhere  else  is  the  propagation  of  the  human  race 
so  much  encouraged.  In  fact,  a Hindu  only  marries  to 
have  children,  and  the  more  he  has  the  richer  and^the 
happier  he  feels.” — Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Beauchamp, 

Editor  of  the  “ Madras  Mail.’* 


Bishop’s  crest  ? If  Mr.  Halse  will  permit  me  to  point 
out  to  him  so  elementary  a fact,  I would  inform  him 
that  the  mitre  depicted  over  the  Bishop’s  escutcheon  is 
his  sign  of  spiritual  rank  equivalent  to  the  coronet  of 
a temporal  Peer.  A mitre — I agree  with  him — is  not 
“a  proposoi  non-ecclesiastics.”  The  Bishop’s  arms  were 
“ argent,  a fesse  between  three  griffins’  heads  erased 
sable.”  The  coat-of-arms  in  which  the  chevron  (which 
the  Alderman  uses)  is  substituted  for  the  fesse  is  the 
escutcheon  of  William  Hales , Sheriff  of  London  in  1437. 
But  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  details  and 
technicalities  of  the  escutcheon  when  the  question  of 
descent  has  been  satisfactorily  established.  Does  the 
Alderman  claim  descent  from  Bishop  Halse  ? I hope  it 
is  not  news  to  him  that  prior  to  the  Reformation  the 
Bishops  were  celibate,  or  at  any  rate  were  supposed  to 
be  so?  Is  it  kind  of  Mr.  Halse  to  cast  such  an 
undeserved  slur  upon  (shall  I say  ?)  his  ancestor  ? 
May  I take  it  that  the  claim  Alderman  Halse  puts 
forward  is  that  he  descends  from  the  Bishop  ? 
Another  point  I would  call  Mr.  Halse’s  attention  to  is 
this.  I have  mentioned  in  my  previous  articles  flagrant 
instances  of  assumption  which  only  date  back  a year 
or  two.  Did  it  never  occur  to  Mr.  Halse  that  these 
unauthorized  assumptions  were  being  perpetrated  one 
hundred  years  ago  just  as  they  are  to-day?  A seal  even 
a century  old  is  no  evidence  of  right. 

I have  no  intention  of  further  commenting  on  “the 
vanity  ” the  Alderman  permits  [himself  beyond  the  re- 
commendation to  revert  to  the  “non-user1”  until  such 
time  as  he  may  have  proved  his  legitimate  male  descent 
from  Philip  Hals  (the  son  of  Thomas  Hals  of  Hardwick 
in  the  county  of  Devon)  who,  according  to  Burke, 
recorded  the  arms  of  Halse  at  the  Visitation  of  Devon- 
shire in  1620. — Yours,  &c.  X. 

SIR  LEPEL  GRIFFIN  ON  THE  FAMINE 
IN  INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

36  Half  Moon  Street,  16  November,  1896. 

Sir, — The  letters  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  and  Mr. 
William  Digby  in  your  two  last  issues  are  very  interest- 
ing, presenting  as  they  do  such  widely  different  aspects 
of  famine  and  famine  administration  in  India.  Both 
gentlemen  may  be  regarded  as  authorities  on  the 
question.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  has  himself  explained  his 
official  connexion  with  famine  relief  in  past  periods  of 
scarcity,  and  Mr.  Digby  obtained,  for  a non-official,  an 
unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  same  when  acting  as 
Secretary  of  the  Relief  Fund  during  the  last  great 
famine  in  Southern  India.  I do  not  wish  to  comment 
on  the  controversy  between  them  ; but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  second  paragraph  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffin’s  reply  in 
your  last  issue,  in  which  he  elaborates  his  statement 
that  “ famine  is  the  reply  of  Nature  to  early  marriage 
and  an  increase  of  twenty  millions  of  population  in  ten 
years,”  deserves  more  attention  than  it  is  likely  to 
receive  from  readers  in ' this  country.  The  Abbe 
Dubois,  who  spent  thirty  years  amongst  the  natives  of 
India,  living  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  did,  adopting 
their  food,  their  dress,  and  most  of  their  social  customs, 
and  holding  hardly  any  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
remarks  in  the  monumental  work  on  the  Hindus  which 
he  compiled  during  that  long  period  : — “ Some  modern 
political  economists  have  held  that  a progressive  in- 
crease in  the  population  is  one  of  the  most  unequivocal 
signs  of  a country’s  prosperity  and  wealth.  In 
Europe  this  argument  may  be  logical  enough,  buf 
I do  not  think  it  can  be  applied  to  India  : in  fact,  I art j 
persuaded  that  as  the  population  increases,  so  in  pro- 
portion do  want  and  misery.  For  this  theory  of  the 
economists  to  hold  good  in  all  respects  the  resources 
and  industries  of  the  inhabitants  ought  to  develop 
equally  rapidly  ; but  in  a country  where  the  inhabitants 
are  notoriously  apathetic  and  indolent,  where  customs 
and  institutions  are  so  many  insurmountable  barriers 
against  a better  order  of  things,  and  where  it  is  more 
or  less  a sacred  duty  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are, 

I have  every  reason  to  feel  convinced  that  a consider- 
able increase  in  the  population  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a calamity  rather  than  as  a blessing.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
when  the  protection  of  a just  Government  is  afforded 


THE  AMERICAN  CRISIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday|Review. 

University  Club,  Baltimore, 

9 November,  1896. 

Dear  Sir, — Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  in  an  interest- 
ing letter  on  “ The  American  Crisis,”  in  the  “Saturday 
Review  ” of  31  October,  says  : — 

“ I witnessed  the  second  election  of  Lincoln  in  the 
midst  of  civil  war.  On  that  occasion  the  mob  at  Balti- 
more . . . made  a riot,”  & c. 

This  is  a mistake.  There  was  no  riot  or  disturb- 
ance in  Baltimore  when  Lincoln  was  re-elected,  on 
8 November,  1864,  receiving  in  this  city  nearly  15,000' 
votes,  against  less  than  3,000  for  his  Democratic  oppo- 
nent. At  that  time  the  Republicans  had  complete 
control  of  the  city  government,  including  the  police 
force,  and  the  United  States  troops  quartered  here- 
were  ready  to  help  the  city  authorities  in  case  of  need. 
The  smallness  of  the  Democratic  vote  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  in  this  State  no  Democrat,  or  person, 
suspected  of  sympathizing  with  the  South,  was  allowed 
to  vote  at  this  election  without  first  taking  a stringent 
test-oath. — Yours  truly,  Fredk.  J.  Brown. 

“BEET  ROOT  AND  BOUNTIES.” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bristol,  17  November,  1896. 

Sir, — The  thanks  of  all  interested  in  the  sugar 
industry  are  due  to  you  for  opening  your  columns  to 
this  important  subject. 

The  views  of  your  correspondents  have  been  set  forth 
in  the  most  able  manner,  their  soundness  admits  of  no 
question,  but  they  will  pardon  me  if  I doubt  whether 
this  could  be  put  into  practice. 

No  Government,  however  much  they  might  sym- 
pathize, would  dare  to  put  on  a countervailing  duty — 
at  least  so  long  as  the  public  are  under  the  mistaken- 
idea  that  they  actually  benefit  by  them — and  should 
they  attempt  it,  why  the  “free  importers  at  any  price” 
— the  agents  and  middle-men,  who  make  any  income,, 
however  small,  from  the  sale  of  foreign  sugar,  specu- 
lators and  those  desirous  of  making  political  capital — 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  wreck  a measure, 
however  just  it  might  be. 

But,  Sir,  is  there  not  another  way  by  which  the  end 
might  be  attained  ? — viz.  by  getting  the  powers  them- 
selves to  abolish  the  bounties;  the  time  seems  at  last 
ripe  for  this  ; that  they  are  one  and  all  heartily  sick  of 
them  there  is  no  doubt.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium- 
have  over  and  over  again  expressed  themselves  as 
ready  to  do  so  at  any  time  ; whilst,  when  introducing" 
the  new  French  Sugar  law  (which  I see  has  met  with  a 
reverse  for  the  time)  the  Minister  expressly  limited  its 
action  to  two  years,  as  during  that  time  he  hoped  a 
Conference  on  the  subject  would  be  held. 

Why  cannot  this  Conference  be  brought  about  forth- 
with ? It  seems  to  me  to  be  just  one  of  those  cases  in- 
which,  although  the  parties  themselves  are  unwilling  to 
make  the  first  advances,  they  would  welcome  the  good 
offices  of  any  one  who  would  play  the  part  of  a peace- 
maker. Of  course,  our  own  Government  should  do 
this  ; but  if  they  refused  to  do  so  openly,  still  the- 
resources  of  diplomacy  are  surely  not  exhausted  ; and 
the  Dutch  or  Belgians  might  be  induced  to  do  so. 
Surely  there  are  influential  men  in  England  who  could, 
and  would  work  to  this  end  if  it  was  only  brought 
before  them,  aided  by  what  are  left  of  our  own  refiners- 
and  East  and  West  Indian  estate  owners.  How  is  it 
these  latter  are  so  silent  ? Is  all  the  spirit  knocked  out 
of  them  ? — I am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

William  Hard-castle.. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS. 

“ The  Seven  Seas.”  By  Rudyard  Kipling'.  London  : 
Methuen  & Co.  1896. 

ANEW  volume  of  poems  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is 
an  apparition  of  very  considerable  moment.  It 
can  hardly  be  questioned  that  among  English-speaking 
authors  of  less  than  thirty-five  years  of  age  he  is  by  a 
neck  and  shoulders  the  most  prominent.  His  vitality 
and  force  are  so  extraordinary  that  they  sweep  the 
goddess  of  Criticism  off  her  legs.  A new  book  ot  Mr. 
Kipling’s  is  received  nowadays  by  a throng  of 
eulogistic  reviewers  whose  unanimity  would  do  credit 
to  a chorus  at  the  opera.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Kipling,  who  is  as  adroit  as  he  is  masterful,  encourages 
and  determines  this  choral  burst  of  praise.  We  do  not 
for  a moment  mean  to  suggest  that  he  leads  the  claque 
in  any  secret  way  (he  is  far  too  big  a personage  for 
that),  but  he  very  astutely  lays  down  the  line  which 
the  reviews  are  to  take  in  discussing  his  published 
writings.  In  the  present  volume,  for  instance,  the 
cynical  reader  will  turn  to  a little  group  of  literary 
allegories  with  peculiar  pleasure. — “The  Last  Rhyme 
of  True  Thomas,”  “ In  the  Neolithic  Age,”  “ The  Story 
ofUng,”“The  Three-Decker” — all  excessively  clever 
and  all  written  to  instruct  the  reviewer  what  he  is  to  say, 
to  tell  him  what  his  attitude  must  be.  He  is  to  insure 
the  creator,  the  manly  maker  of  music,  who  “ sings  of 
all  we  fought  and  feared  and  felt,”  against  “ criticism,” 
by  which  Mr.  Kipling  invariably  means  malignant  and 
envious  attack,  since  no  other  form  of  critical  analysis 
seems  ever  to  have  occurred  to  him.  The  public  likes 
this  defiant  attitude,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
reviewers  are  abashed  by  it.  The  consequence  is  that 
Mr.  Kipling  is  now  on  the  verge  of  finding  himself 
able  to  put  off  the  English  world  with  anything  he 
likes,  however  blunt  and  ragged  and  undistinguished. 
“ There  are  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing  tribal 
lays,”  he  shouts  over  and  over  again.  No,  dear  Mr. 
Kipling,  there  is  only  one  way,  that  which  “all  your 
great  forefathers  used,  from  Homer  down  to  Ben.” 
(We  beg  pardon,  it  is  now  spelt  “’Omer.’j  You  had 
mastered  that  way  once.  How  have  you  unlearned  it  ? 

Mr.  Kipling  appreciates  a Scriptural  reference,  and 
we  venture  to  draw  his  attention  to  a dread  example  of 
ancient  criticism.  When  the  angels  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia  were  summoned  before  the  Spirit  of 
the  Apocalypse,  he  reviewed  them  with  stringent  recti- 
tude. At  such  a bar  even  Mr.  Kipling  would  hesitate 
before  he  spoke  of  “the  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  con- 
structing tribal  lays.”  If  we  may  venture  with  reverence 
to  push  on  the  parallel,  at  this  lower  level,  we  shall  not 
dream  of  comparing  the  poet  with  Laodicea  or  with 
Sardis  or  even  with  Thyatira,  but  we  do  think  that  the 
words  spoken  to  Ephesus  might  recall  him  to  a sense 
of  his  position.  He  is  this  and  that  and  the  other,  he 
possesses  splendid  gifts  and  qualities,  but  he  has 
“forgotten  his  first  love,”  his  early  artist’s  passion  for 
pure  and  beautiful  writing.  His  work,  as  revealed  in 
the  new  volume,  has  still  great  and  attractive  merits, 
of  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  speak  without  stint, 
but — the  author  has  “ forgotten  his  first  love.” 

If  our  mission  at  this  moment  were  to  attract  a 
neglectful  world  to  the  study  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  “Seven 
Seas,”  it  would  be  an  easy  and  agreeable  task  to  do  so. 
His  imperial  spirit,  embracing  the  world  of  English- 
speaking  races,  is  as  wide  as  ever.  The  richness  of 
his  vocabulary  knows  no  exhaustion  ; his  contempt  for 
conventional  tradition  in  style  is  buoyant  and  refreshing  ; 
at  his  best  he  displays  no  reduction  of  the  power  to 
pour  forth  verbal  melody  of  an  enchanting  kind.  Of 
the  Kipling  who  can  write 

“ ’Twas  nodding  grass  and  naked  sky, 

’Twas  blue  above  and  bent  below, 

Where,  checked  against  the  wastrel  wind, 

The  red  deer  belled  to  call  his  doe,” 
we  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  hint  a fault.  His 
genius  for  entering  into  the  sentiments  and  adopting 
the  point  of  view  of  adventurous  and  unlucky  persons, 
especially  in  remote  countries,  remains  as  extraordinary 
as  ever.  In  such  a stanza  as  this,  where  the  Banjo 
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speaks,  we  find  the  quintessence  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
genius  : — 

“ Let  the  organ  moan  her  sorrow  to  the  roof — 

I have  told  the  naked  stars  the  Grief  of  Man  ! 

Let  the  trumpets  snare  the  foeman  to  the  proof — 

I have  known  Defeat,  and  mocked  it  as  we  ran  l 
My  bray  ye  may  not  alter  nor  mistake 

When  I stand  to  jeer  the  fatted  Soul  of  Things, 
But  the  Song  of  Lost  Endeavour  that  I make, 

Is  it  hidden  in  the  twanging  of  the  strings  ? ” 

And  “The  Last  Chantey”  may  be  taken  as  an  almost 
perfect  example  of  success  in  a species  of  poem  where 
success  seemed  unattainable  until  Mr.  Kipling  came. 

But  Mr.  Kipling’s  misfortune,  and  ours,  is  that  he 
published  four  or  five  years  ago  a volume  of  verse  in 
which  all  these  qualities  were  illustrated  in  greater 
abundance  and  with  much  more  purity  than  they  are  in 
“The  Seven  Seas.”  To  ignore  this  would  be  to  do 
less  than  a critic’s  duty.  “There  are  nine  and  sixty 
ways  of  constructing  tribal  lays,”  are  there?  Well, 
that  may  be  so  ; but  we  are  now  considering  Mr. 
Kipling’s  one  way.  It  is  a question  of  execution. 
With  Mr.  Kipling’s  theories  of  style  we  have  no  quarrel 
whatever  ; that  was  settled  long  ago.  It  was  a new 
thing  to  have  an  entirely  serious  and  imaginative 
Oriental  love-poem  constructed  in  Tommy  Atkins’s 
language  ; but  “Mandalay”  showed,  once  for  all, 
that  this  could  be  done  with  absolute  beauty  and  dis- 
tinction. But  having  given  us  such  examples  as 
“Kabul  River”  and  “ Gunga  Din,”  having  sung  the 
inimitable  ballad  of  the  “King’s  Jest,”  having  moved 
us  to  terror  and  pity  with  “ Danny  Deaver,”  Mr. 
Kipling  has  burned  his  ships  ; he  has  no  longer  the  right 
to  give  us  nothing  but  rough  edges  and  awkward 
rhythms,  extravagant  violence  of  diction  and  mere 
pyrotechnics  of  profanity,  on  the  ground  that  his  themes 
exclude  beautiful  treatment.  No,  no,  we  reply,  your 
themes  were  violent  and  your  language  rude  in  1892, 
yet  you  contrived  to  make  exquisite  music  with  them. 
Why  not  in  1896  ? 

We  believe  the  fault  lies  more  with  the  public  than 
the  poet.  When  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
praise  everything  that  a young  man  tosses  to  them,  how 
is  he  to  preserve  his  artistic  integrity  ? But  somebody 
must  have  the  candour  to  recall  him  to  it,  or  he  is  lost. 
We  will  deal  first  with  the  section  of  “ Barrack-room 
Ballads  ” in  the  present  volume.  There  are  seventeen 
of  them,  as  there  were  twenty  in  the  volume  of  1892, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  if  the  thirty-seven  were 
arranged  in  order  of  merit,  fifteen  out  of  the  earlier  book 
would  undoubtedly  be  mentioned  before  it  was  the  turn 
of  one  in  the  later  book.  If  any  reader  questions  this 
technical  falling-off,  let  him  set  “ Fuzzy- Wuzzy  ” 
against  “The  Jacket,”  “Mandalay”  against  “The 
Ladies,”  or  “ Loot”  against  “ The  Men  that  fought  at 
Minden.”  The  drop  in  each  case  is  enormous.  Of 
course,  if  Mr.  Kipling’s  purpose  no  longer  is  to  write 
beautiful  and  penetrating  lyrics  in  dialect,  but  to  indite 
little  tracts  in  verse  for  the  instruction  of  the  War 
Office,  well  and  good.  “Back  to  the  Army  again” 
and  the  atrocious  piece  called  “That  Day”  may  be 
useful  reading  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  But  these 
things  must  not  be  spoken  of  as  literature  or  as  poetry. 

The  rest  of  the  new  volume  is  better  in  every  respect 
than  this  unfortunate  section  of  “ Barrack-room 
Ballads.”  Even  here,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  an 
impartial  critic  to  be  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  Mr. 
Kipling’s  style.  His  abuse  of  technical  terminology  has 
been  steadily  growinguponhim.  Itmarredoneof  thelove- 
liestof  his  earlier  poems,  “There’s  a Whisper  down  the 
Field  ” ; it  has  now  reached  the  proportions  of  a mental 
disease,  and,  unless  he  checks  it  in  time,  it  must  end  in 
the  ruin  of  his  work.  That  an  exacter  use  of  words,  a 
larger  vocabulary,  was  desirable,  will  easily  be  conceded, 
and  that  Mr.  Kipling  should  extend  his  terminology  was 
only  a wholesome  evidence  of  the  persistence  with 
which  all  vigorous  writers  hold  by  the  romantic  laws  of 
1798.  But  to  run  riot  in  the  jargon  of  the  shops  is 
quite  another  thing,  and  Mr.  Kipling,  in  his  new 
volume,  passes  all  bounds  of  moderation  : — 

“ The  crank-throws  give  the  double-bass,  the  feed- 
pump sobs  and  heaves, 

And  now  the  main  eccentrics  start  their  quarrel  oa 
the  sheaves  : 
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Her  time,  her  own  appointed  time,  the  rocking  link- 
head  bides, 

Till — hear  that  note  ? — the  rod’s  return  whings  glim- 
mering through  the  guides.” 

This  is  pure  Jabberwocky,  and  if  our  “ main  ec- 
centrics ” are  going  to  write  in  this  kind  of  English, 
we  shall  have  to  give  up  reading  them.  Why  not  have 
“ Hospital  Hymns  ” like  the  following? — 

“ The  inspissated  alkaloids  with  eczema  contend, 

But  Heaven  pursues  the  comatose,  no  bismuth  can 
befriend  ; 

Spasmodic  hydrocarbonates  with  tetanus  combine 

To  whing  thy  cardiac  meroblast,  oh,  molecule  of 
mine  ! ” 

The  misfortune  is  that  this  excessive  use  of  technical 
language  lends  only  too  ready  a support  to  a danger 
which  has  always  lurked  in  wait  for  Mr.  Kipling — 
obscurity.  He  has  so  regrettable  a tendency  to  turbid 
expression,  to  want  of  a lucid  statement  of  his  thought, 
that  he  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  use  the  clearest 
vocabulary.  In  a noble  poem  of  his  youth,  “The 
English  Flag-,”  this  quality  of  hardness,  of  obscurity 
arising  from  excessive  conciseness  and  too  rapid  al- 
lusiveness, interfered  with  our  enjoyment.  It  would  be 
easy  to  point  to  examples  of  the  same  error,  pushed  to 
a further  exaggeration,  in  the  present  volume.  We  do 
not,  however,  desire  to  dwell  unduly  on  this,  although 
we  regret  it,  since  a third  or  fourth  careful  reading 
aloud  will  usually  illuminate  the  poet’s  meaning,  when  it 
is  not  obscured  in  his  mind,  but  by  his  language.  To 
recall  Mr.  Swinburne’s  brilliant  distinction,  it  is  proper 
rather  to  say  that  he  is  dark  than  that  he  is  clouded. 

Once  more,  we  are  constrained  to  be  disagreeable. 
We  regret  a tendency  to  forms  of  speech  which  are 
perfectly  artificial,  and  therefore  rococo  : — 

“ When  ’Omer  smote  ’is  bloomin’  lyre, 

He’d  ’eard  men  sing  by  land  an’  sea  ; 

An’  what  he  thought  ’e  might  require, 

’E  went  an’  took — the  same  as  me  ! ” 

Who  is  supposed  to  say  this  ? Tommy  Atkins  ? If  so, 
pray  w'hat  does  he  know  of  Homer  and  the  lyre  and 
early  Greek  poetry  ? Or  is  it  Mr.  Kipling  ? If  so,  why 
does  he  not  spell  “Homer”  with  all  its  letters,  like  a 
man  ? Again,  we  are  far  indeed  from  pitting  our  know- 
ledge of  the  British  Army  against  Mr.  Kipling’s,  but  we 
ask  (merely  for  information)  whether  common  soldiers 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  words  “ hermaphrodite,” 
“cosmopolitan,”  “procrastinator,”  and  “chrysanthe- 
mum ” ? Nothing  is  impossible  in  these  days  of  higher 
education,  and  if  this  is  local  colour  it  is  very  interest- 
ing. But  in  that  case  we  regret  that  these  beautiful 
words  should  be  misspelt  “ harumfrodite  ” and 
“ cosmopolouse  ” and  “ procrastitute.”  These  quaint 
forms  seem  to  add  nothing  to  the  idea. 

We  will  refrain  from  pouring  any  more  drops  of  gall 
into  “the  cup  that  the  Press  is  holding  up  in  the 
enchanted  Fleet  Street  forest,”  as  Shelley  might  say. 
What,  after  all,  does  it  matter  ? — for  the  public  have 
determined  that  Mr.  Kipling  is  delectable  en  masse, 
and  will  neither  pick  nor  choose.  But  we  have  more 
hope  of  the  poet  than  of  the  public.  We  compare 
him,  not  with  any  other  writer,  but  with  himself,  and 
we  cannot  pretend  that  the  load  of  1896  hangs  even 
with  that  of  1892.  We  see  magnificent  force  and 
resonance,  indomitable  high  spirits,  extraordinary 
knowledge,  and  sympathies  of  the  finest  temper,  but  we 
cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  the  artist  has  re- 
treated. “ Nevertheless  I have  somewhat  against  thee, 
because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.” 

A BOOK  OF  FRENCH  MASKS. 

“ Le  Livre  des  Masques.”  Par  Remy  de  Gourmont. 
Paris:  “ Mercure  de  France..”  1896. 

' I 'HIS  book  of  masks,  which  is  indeed  literally  a book 
J-  of  masks,  for  the  portraits  of  the  thirty  writers 
treated  of  are  outlined  by  M.  Vallotton  in  his  black, 
illuminating  way,  contains  the  most  careful,  impartial 
and  suggestive  series  of  studies  of  the  latest  movement 
in  French  literature  that  has  yet  come  to  us  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  The  writer  of  it,  M. 
Remy  de  Gourmont,  is  admirably  fitted  for  such  an 
undertaking.  He  is  a man  of  great  learning,  the 


writer  of  a volume  on  the  Latin  Christian  poets,  “ Le 
Latin  Mystique,”  which  is  a model  of  scholarly  intelli- 
gence. He  is  a man  of  original  talent,  the  writer  of 
fantastically  elaborate,  heavily  coloured,  somewhat 
remote,  but  always  significant,  prose  : “ Le  Pelerin  du 
Silence,”  for  instance,  in  which  we  find  that  little 
masterpiece,  “ Le  Chateau  Singulier.”  He  is  a man 
who  lives  apart,  belonging  to  none  of  the  cliques, 
succumbing  to  none  of  the  enthusiasms,  which  come 
and  go  with  the  briefness  and  the  regularity  of  night 
and  day,  in  that  feverish,  that  too  logical,  world  of 
Paris.  He  is  a man  of  immense  diligence,  he  reads 
everything,  has  the  invincible  prejudice  of  the  artist 
against  bad  art,  and  the  artist’s  instinctive  subtlety  in 
divining  good  art. 

These  portraits,  then,  which  concern  only  that 
Symbolist  movement  (using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense) 
which  is  the  actual  literary  movement  in  France  at  the 
present  day,  group  together,  for  the  first  time  and 
very  aptly,  such  writers,  living  and  dead,  young  and 
old,  known  and  unknown,  as  Verlaine,  Huysmans, 
Adolphe  Rette,  Georges  Eekhoud,  Maeterlinck,  Villiers 
de  risle-Adam,  Jules  Laforgue,  Mallarm£,  Saint-Pol- 
Roux  ; and  they  are  brief,  the  largest  being  but  ten 
pages;  the  writer,  as  he  tells  us,  “ n’ayant  la  pre- 
tention que  de  donner  des  indications,  que  de  montrer, 
d’un  geste  du  bras,  la  route.”  The  charitable  instinct 
of  the  bibliophile,  however,  has  led  him  to  give  at  the 
end  of  the  book  an  invaluable  bibliography  of  the 
works  to  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  only  a passing 
reference  can  be  made  in  the  text.  How  subtly,  with 
what  brief  and  suggestive  felicity,  M.  de  Gourmont  has 
carried  out  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  we  shall  best 
indicate  by  a few  carefully  chosen  quotations.  Of 

Mallarm6,  for  instance,  he  says:  “ Ayant  tue  volon- 
tairement  en  lui  la  spontaneite  de  l’etre  impressionnable, 
les  dons  de  l’artiste  remplacerent  peu  a peu  en  lui  les 

dons  du  poete ; il  aima  les  mots  pour  leur  sens 

possible  plus  que  pour  leur  sens  vrai,  et  il  les 

combina  en  des  mosaiques  d’une  simplicity  raffinee.” 
How  true  that  is,  and  yet  who  had  thought  of  saying 
just  that  before  ? Again,  is  not  this  equally  fine  as  a 
piece  of  thinking  and  as  a piece  of  writing?  “ Le 
talent  d’un  ficrivain  n’est  souvent  que  la  faculte  terrible 
de  redire  en  phrases  qui  semblent  belles  les  eternelles 
clameurs  de  la  mediocre  humanite  ; des  genies  meme, 
et  gigantesques,  comme  Victor  Hugo  ou  Adam  de 
Saint-Victor,  furent  destines  a proferer  d’admirables 
musiques  dont  la  grandeur  est  de  receler  l’immense 
vacuite  des  deserts ; leur  ame  est  pareille  a.  l’ame  informe 
et  docile  des  sables  et  des  foules  ; ils  aiment,  ils  songent, 
ils  veulent  les  amours,  les  songes,  les  desirs  de  tous 
les  hommes  et  de  toutes  les  betes  ; poetes,  ils  crient 
magnifiquement  ce  qui  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  d’etre 
pense.  ” He  sums  up  the  whole  flamboyant  and  con- 
tradictory genius  of  Villiers  de  1’Isle-Adam,  from 
whom  the  entire  Symbolist  movement  takes  its 
origin,  under  this  picturesque  figure  : “ C’est  qu’il 
a rouvert  les  portes  de  l’au-delfi  closes  avec  quel  fracas, 
on  s’en  souvint,  et  par  ces  portes  toute  une  generation 
s’est  ruee  vers  l’infini.  La  hierarchie  eccldsiastique 
nombre  parmi  ses  clercs,  h cote  des  exorcistes,  les 
portiers,  ceux  qui  doivent  ouvrir  les  portes  du  sanc- 
tuaire  a toutes  les  bonnes  volont^s  ; Villiers  cumula 
pour  nous  ces  deux  fonctions  ; il  fut  l’exorciste  du  r^el 
et  le  portier  de  l’ideal.” 

This  criticism,  it  will  be  seen,  is  far  from  the  literary 
cataloguing  which  so  often  passes  under  its  name,  and 
which  is  so  much  more  acceptable  to  the  general  reader, 
who  requires  not  thought  but  information.  It  is  a 
criticism  of  primary  ideas,  the  only  kind  of  criticism, 
when  one  considers  it,  that  is  really  worth  writing. 
A critic  may  tell  us  that  So-and-so  has  written  a charm- 
ing book,  that  it  is  the  best  of  his  charming  books,  that 
it  is  better  or  worse  than  another  book  by  another 
writer  with  whom  we  see  no  necessity  to  compare  him, 
that  it  is,  in  short,  an  “ addition  to  literature  ” ; well 
and  good,  here  is  some  one’s  opinion,  perhaps  right,  per- 
haps wrong ; not  very  important  if  right,  not  easy  to 
disprove  if  wrong.  But  let  him  tell  us,  in  noting  the 
precise  quality  of  “ A Rebours,”  and  its  precise  diver- 
gence from  the  tradition  of  Naturalism:  “ Il  ne 
s’agissait  plus  tant  de  faire  entrer  dans  l’art,  par  la 
representation,  l’ext^riorit6  brute,  que  de  tirer  de  cette 
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exteriority  meme  des  motifs  de  reve  et  de  surdvdlation 
intyrieure  ” ; let  him  tell  us,  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  literary  sincerity,  that  a certain  writer  “ est 
sincere,  non  parce  qu’il  avoue  toute  sa  pensye,  mais 
parce  qu’il  pense  tout  son  aveu  ” ; has  he  not  added  to 
the  very  substance  of  our  thought,  or  touched  that  sub- 
stance with  new  light  ? Such  is  the  quality  of  M.  de 
Gourmont’s  criticism. 

IMPOSSIBLE  LOYALTIES. 

The  Traditional  Text  of  the  Holy  Gospels.”  Vindi- 
cated and  Established  by  the  late  Dean  Burgon. 
Arranged,  completed,  and  edited  by  Rev.  Edward 
Miller,  M.A.  London  : George  Bell  & Sons.  1896. 

ONE  of  the  most  offensive  passages  in  the  life  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hort  is  the  author’s  statement  (ii.  241)  that 
Hort  would  not  answer  Burgon’s  challenges,  because  the 
latter  was  not  equal  to  him  in  knowledge,  nor  qualified 
to  review  the  Hortonian  inductive  theory.  Whatever 
angry  words  Dr.  Hort  may  have  written  to  his  wife,  he 
would  have  been  the  last  to  allow  such  impertinences 
to  be  published  in  his  name.  It  may  be  that  the  gallant 
Dean  was  contending  with  an  impossible  loyalty  for  a 
vanished  faith ; but  it  is  childish  to  suppose  that  the 
champion  of  the  textus  receptus  was  not  in  possession 
of  at  least  as  many  facts,  to  put  it  gently,  as  the 
co-author  of  the  textus  rejiciendus.  Dean  Burgon  had 
a delightful  style  ; and  he  wielded  the  pen  of  a ready 
writer,  with  which  he  did  no  small  execution  upon  the 
works  of  revisers,  reconstructors,  and  upholders  of  the 
uncial  fetishes.  It  is  a hit  below  the  belt  for  his 
literary  inferiors  to  pretend  that  he  lacked  knowledge. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  best  justifications  which 
scholars  can  have,  not  for  sticking  to  the  textus  receptus, 
which  Burgon  himself  greatly  amended,  but  for  avoid- 
ing New  Testament  textual  criticism  altogether,  for  a 
generation  at  least,  until  it  shall  be  more  clearly  decided 
how  the  new  Egyptian  oracles  are  to  be  understood. 
Then,  again,  there  is-  a vast  debatable  land  to  be 
traversed  in  the  patristic  writers,  whose  text  must  be 
more  certainly  fixed  before  an  appeal  to  their  evidence 
can  carry  conviction.  Very  much  of  Dean  Burgon’s  ap- 
peal to  patristic  authority  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
if  it  were  not  for  the  insecure  feeling  we  have,  that  the 
text  of  many  of  these  writers  would  warp  towards  the 
received  text,  and  not  vice  versa.  Then,  again,  it 
seems  to  be  hardly  proved,  though  still  probable,  that 
writing  in  general  passed  through  an  uncial  epoch. 
On  that  question  we  must  again  wait  for  new  Egyptian 
discoveries.  It  would  certainly  be  awkward  for  the 
mere  manuscript  men  if  the  uncials  proved  to  be  not 
the  fathers,  but  only  the  younger  cousins,  of  the 
cursives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  person  is  much 
more  impressed  with  the  quiet  tone  of  the  uncial  men 
than  with  the  everlasting-  boast  of  Burgon  and  Mr. 
Miller  that  they  are  standing  upon  rocks.  They 
squirt  their  gall  and  vinegar  rather  too  nervously  and 
vindictively  at  the  men  whom  they  declare  to  be 
merely  floundering  in  quicksands,  but  whom  they 
evidently  believe  to  be  undermining  their  rocks  and 
disproving  their  lessons.  This  book  is  therefore  well 
worth  reading,  not  because  it  will  convince,  but  because 
it  will  help  the  reader  in  all  coolness  to  suspend  all 
judgment.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  no  doubt  will  not 
answer  it ; partly  because  its  morsels  are  seasoned  with 
a little  red  pepper,  and  partly  because  the  Vatican  and 
Sinaitic  manuscripts  are  really  somewhat  less  valuable 
than  they  were.  Of  course  it  must  appear  poisonous 
advice  to  some  readers  to  suggest  that  we  should 
patiently  wait  without  adhering  to  any  text,  save 
very  provisionally,  because  so  many  people  despair  of 
theology,  and  addict  themselves  to  tickle  points  of 
textual  niceness  instead ; and  to  such  people  it  will 
seem  that  they  are  being  smoked  out  of  their  last  cave 
of  refuge,  and  driven  upon  their  enemies’  guns. 
Perhaps  that  is  so  ; and  Dean  Burgon’s  efforts  are  not 
without  their  effect  if 'they  drive  the  Hortists  into  a 
reasonable  and  steady  scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of 
now  attaining  to  anything  like  a certainty  about  the  text 
of  any  New  Testament  autograph.  It  is  not  the  victory 
which  the  valiant  Dean  hoped  for,  but  then  we  seldom 
get  the  prize  for  which  we  do  real  battle. 
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CONCERNING  MILITARY  LAW. 

“ A Tabular  Precis  of  Military  Law,  with  Explanatory 
Notes.”  By  Captain  A.  D.  Furse  (late  2nd  W.I. 
Regiment).  London  : Macmillan  & Co.,  Limited. 
1896. 

TIME  was  when  the  few  men  who  studied  military 
law  read  Simmons  and  understood  something  of 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  technicalities  of  military  proce- 
dure. It  must  be  admitted  that  there  were  only  a very 
small  number  of  such  officers  to  be  found,  for  reading 
did  not  square  well  with  the  ideas  as  to  amusements 
and  leave  of  absence  which  governed  our  army  thirty 
years  ago.  There  were  then  no  examinations  worth 
speaking  of  to  be  faced,  and  a very  little  learning  went 
a long  way.  A man  who  could  readily  turn  up  the 
section  which  contained  the  oath  administered  to  the 
president  and  members  of  a court-martial  was  re- 
garded with  respect,  while  any  one  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  procedure  to  repeat  it  by  heart  figured 
as  a veritable  pundit.  We  have  changed  all  that  long 
ago,  however,  and  the  subaltern  who  wishes  to  be  a 
captain,  or  the  captain  who  aspires  to  a majority,  must 
pass  through  an  ordeal  which  demands  serious  pains 
and  attention.  The  official  manual  of  law  is  a well- 
arranged  and  excellent  work,  but  in  these  days  of  summer 
drills,  manoeuvres,  and  winter  marches  there  is  no  time 
to  master  a work  so  voluminous — not,  at  least,  if  the 
British  officer  is  to  be  true  to  his  traditions  (may  Heaven 
forfend  that  he  should  ever  be  otherwise  !),  and  spend 
some  hours  daily  in  field  sports  or  athletic  exercises. 
How  many  fine  young  fellows  would  fail  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  certain  examiners  were  it  not  for  a merciful 
providence  which  has  come  to  their  assistance,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell.  But  fortunately  the  wind  is  tempered 
to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  the  crammer  appears  as  a deus 
ex  viachinct  when  matters  in  the  examination  halls  are 
looking  most  menacing.  Colonel  Pratt’s  excellent  little 
book  for  a long  time  has  attracted  most  popular  favour, 
and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  Captain  Furse  has  no 
ambition  to  contest  its  supremacy.  But  as  examining 
grew,  cramming  has  had  to  keep  pace  with  it.  Simmons’s 
book  was  too  long  and  too  general  in  its  principles  for 
most  people.  The  Army  Act  brought  with  it  the  official 
manual.  That  soon  was  found  too  voluminous  for  a 
man  who  had  to  get  up  the  answers  to  likely  questions 
in  a hurry.  So  Pratt  appeared  in  due  course.  Now 
the  pressure  has  still  further  increased  : more  is  de- 
manded from  the  unhappy  examinees,  and  there  is  less 
time  than  ever  for  reading.  Captain  Furse,  therefore, 
comes  bravely  in  to  supplement  Pratt,  even  as  Pratt 
supplemented  the  manual.  Whether  the  system  which 
necessitates  “ tabular  ” and  such  like  precis  is  a good 
one  we  shall  not  here  consider.  The  state  of  things 
makes  cramming  a necessity,  and  the  demand  has 
called  forth  the  supply.  Captain  Furse’s  book  will  be 
extremely  useful  even  to  those  who  already  possess 
Colonel  Pratt’s,  and  it  lends  itself  well  to  self-examina- 
tion, by  which  knowledge  is  most  effectively  tested 
at  odd  moments.  A second  part  contains  notes  on 
matters  which  may  require  more  explanation  than  space 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work  will  allow-  of.  For 
brevity  and  condensation  are  the  objects  aimed  at,  and 
the  tables  are  rendered  so  compact  that  the  student 
“ may  grasp  the  contents  of  each  portion  at  a glance 
without  need  of  turning  over  a leaf.”  The  author, 
perhaps,  is  a racing  man  and  has  been  inspired  by  the 
success  of  that  well-known  little  compendium  sold  at 
all  bookstalls  under  the  title  “Form  at  a Glance.” 
The  art  of  cramming  has  been  indeed  reduced  to  nicety 
when  the  labour  of  turning  over  pages  is  obviated  ! 
What  more  can  a candidate  desire,  and  can  learning 
be  rendered  by  any  means  more  easy?  We  imagine 
future  victims  will  reply  by  a liberal  purchase  of  this 
book,  and  they  will  doubtless  be  well  satisfied  with 
their  bargain  when  they  have  done  so.  The  question 
rather  is  whether  our  Horse  Guards  authorities  will 
be  equally  well  pleased  with  a system  which  makes  men 
need  such  aid,  and  which  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  rabid  zest  for  “ certificates,”  which  frequently  forces 
pedants  and  bookworms  to  the  front  at  the  expense  of 
practical  brother  officers.  But,  after  all,  in  this  respect 
soldiering  is  no  worse  than  any  other  trade. 
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THE  FLORENCE  OF  SULLA. 

Reliquie  di  Firenze  Antica.”  L.  A.  Milani.  Tipo- 
grafia  della  R.  Accademia  dei  Lincei.  1895. 

“ ' j 'HEY  are  colonists  who  have  borne  themselves 

J-  pompously  and  insolently  by  reason  of  their 
unhoped  for  and  sudden  riches.  Using  their  wealth  in 
building  . . . they  have  run  so  deeply  into  debt,  that 
to  save  them  Sulla  must  be  raised  from  the  dead.” 
Thus  does  Cicero  (Cat.  II.)  inveigh  against  the  in- 
habitants of  Sulla’s  colonies,  with  especial  reference  to 
C.  Manlius,  leader  in  Catiline’s  camp  under  the  heights 
of  Fiesole.  Now  this  C.  Manlius,  the  Mallius  of  whom 
Dio  Cassius  speaks  as  being  Sulla’s  ablest  man  of  war 
and  most  extravagant  of  his  great  wealth,  took  the  lead, 
says  Professor  Milani,  in  the  colony  which  Sulla’s 
veterans  settled  in  the  ancient  Italic  town  that  had 
been,  for  two  centuries  past,  a flourishing  (Florentia, 
Florence)  Roman  outpost.  He  obtained  the  lion’s 
share  in  the  spoil,  and  the  buildings  he  erected  were 
so  splendid  as  fully  to  justify  the  character  he  has 
received  from  Cicero  and  Dio  Cassius. 

Manlius’s  doings,  ruinous  as  they  may  have  been  to 
himself,  have  afforded  Professor  Milani  the  material 
necessary  to  the  reconstruction  of  a very  important 
chapter  in  Florentine  history.  It  was  already  known 
that  there  must  have  existed  fine  Roman  edifices 
beneath  the  site  of  the  mass  of  mediaeval  buildings  that 
covered  the  centre  of  Florence,  round  the  Mercato 
Vecchio.  Villani  speaks  of  the  magnificent  Campi- 
doglio  after  the  Roman  manner  which  Marzio  (read 
Manlio  or  Mallio)  caused  to  be  erected  there  ; there 
was  a mediaeval  church  known  as  S.  M.  in  Campi- 
doglio  ; and  blocks  of  marble  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  Baptistery  and  of  S.  Miniato  had  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  experts  as  having  been 
evidently  quarried  from  Roman  buildings.  The  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  overthrowing  and  rebuilding  of 
the  centre  of  Florence  was  therefore  eagerly  seized 
on  ; the  digging  requisite  for  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  new  buildings  took  on  the  character  of  exca- 
vation, and  the  results,  published  by  Professor  Milani 
in  the  “ Monumenti  Antichi  ” of  the  Lincei,  have  left 
Sulla’s  spendthrift  centurion  hero  of  the  day. 

On  the  highest  point  of  Florentia,  then,  C.  Manlius, 
mindful,  as  Professor  Milani  suggests,  of  his  ancestor’s 
exploits  in  defending  the  Capitol,  built  a magnificent 
temple  to  the  Capitoline  Jove,  in  imitation  of  the  one 
which  Sulla  was  rebuilding  at  Rome.  He  built  it  on  a 
lofty  platform,  which  he  supported  on  walls  three  yards 
two  feet  in  thickness  and  in  height  ; and  he  made  steps 
of  white  marble  by  which  to  approach  it.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Etruscan  augural  laws,  the  temple  faced 
due  east.  Its  area  was  about  twenty- eight  yards  by 
thirty-three  yards,  of  which  half  was  dedicated  to 
the  cellce.  These  were  three  in  number  : the  broader, 
middle  one  for  Jupiter,  with  that  of  Minerva  on  the  left, 
and  of  Juno  on  the  right.  The  shape  of  the  edifice  was 
hexagonal ; hexagonal,  too,  the  plinth  of  the  marble 
altar  sculptured  with  oak  leaves,  acorns  and  filleted 
boucrania,  and  with  a cornice  of  egg  and  dart  orna- 
mentation. The  architecture  was  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  like  'that  of  the  newly  rising  temple  at  Rome  ; 
but  among  the  acanthus  leaves  of  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars  rose  a bilobed  flower,  similar  to  that  of  the 
modern  Florentine  lily.  For  the  materials,  Manlius 
rejected  the  native  stone  hitherto  used  in  the  Roman 
buildings  in  favour  of  the  more  expensive  white  marble 
which  had  just  begun  to  be  quarried  at  Luna.  Alto- 
gether, the  Campidoglio  must  have  been  a most  costly 
building.  Round  it  there  rose  stately  villas  with 
marble  columns  and  stuccoed  ceilings  ; close  by  were 
the  baths,  with  extensive  subterranean  passages  ; not 
far  off  was  the  amphitheatre,  in  which  marble  was  also 
largely  used. 

These  marbles  were  used  in  later  Roman  times  for 
repairing  houses  and  baths,  for  making  roads  and 
drains  ; some  of  them  have  changed  their  religion,  and 
have  been  used,  and  Professor  Milani  specifies  several 
examples,  in  the  construction  of  the  Baptistery  and 
of  S.  Miniato.  The  excavations  have  brought  to 
light  enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  sumptuous 
buildings  dating  from  the  times  of  Sulla,  and  to  confirm 


the  belief  of  Mommsen  and  others  that  Florence,  an 
Italic  and  Etruscan  city  (as  is  shown  by  the  tombs 
brought  to  light),  a Roman  outpost  as  far  back  at  any 
rate  as  the  third  century  b.c.  (Roman  asses  of  that  date 
are  figured  by  Professor  Milani),  became,  in  the  last 
century  before  our  era,  a colony  of  the  veterans  of 
Sulla.  And  for  this  last  chapter  of  history  we  must 
thank  the  prodigality  of  C.  Manlius. 

The  book  contains  a number  of  interesting  illustra- 
tions— figures  of  Italic  tombs  and  their  contents  ; a 
useful  plan  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  temple, 
baths,  tombs,  &c.,  that  have  been  found,  and  their 
location  beneath  the  streets  of  modern  Florence  ; draw- 
ings of  details  of  marble  and  stucco  work,  and  especially 
of  fragments  of  inscriptions  in  the  fine,  clear  characters 
of  the  early  empire.  Professor  Milani  is  an  archaeologist 
who  knows  how  to  make  dry  bones  live.  His  facts  are 
disposed  and  catalogued  with  the  most  perfect  method  ; 
but  he  does  not  stop  short  at  their  cataloguing  and 
disposition.  The  breath  of  his  enthusiasm  puts  life 
into  them,  knits  them  into  an  organic  whole  that 
appeals  strongly  to  the  historic  sense  of  his  hearers  or 
his  readers.  So  it  is  when  he  discourses  in  his  museum 
of  the  Franqois  vase  ; so  it  is  when  he  writes  of  the 
Florence  of  Sulla. 

FICTION. 

“A  Splendid  Sin.”  By  Grant  Allen.  London  : F.  V. 

White  & Co.  1896. 

WE  miss  the  “ Hill  Top  ” imprint  from  this  volume  ; 

and  we  take  it,  therefore,  that  this  volume  has 
not  been  written  in  the  “ hill-top  ” spirit.  Neverthe- 
less, and  indeed  perhaps  for  that  reason,  it  is  a skilfully 
built,  entertaining  and  amusing  book,  and  its  doctrine 
would  have  satisfied  Plato,  even  if  it  raises  the  gorge 
of  the  respectable  reviewer.  It  is  not  one’s  business 
to  controvert  Mr.  Grant  Allen’s  undeniably  honest  views 
on  the  question  of  marriage  here.  But  we  must  warn 
the  careful  reader  that  his  Splendid  Sin  is  the  selection 
by  a lady  married  to  an  offensive  drunkard  of  another 
father  for  her  children.  The  drunken  officer  is  particu- 
larly well  and  gaily  done.  Mr.  Grant  Allen’s  opinion 
of  a clever  young  student’s  knowledge  of  biological' 
problems  is  however  startlingly  low.  In  the  face  of 
Weismann’s  sustained  attack  on  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characteristics,  consider  this  utterance  of  a 
character  presented  as  being  well  read  in  natural 
science. 

Says  one  Hubert,  “He  has  had  delirium  tremens,  I 
can  see,  for  years  ; and  he’s  well  on  his  way  now  to 
alcoholic  insanity  and  creeping  paralysis.” 

“ ‘ That’s  bad,’  the  concierge  said. 

“ 1 Yes,  inherited,’  Hubert  went  on.  ‘ He  has  brought 
it  on  himself  in  large  part,  of  course  ; but  his  ancestors 
had  laid  the  seed  of  it  before  him.  His  children  will 
develop  it  sooner  than  he ; and  his  grandchildren  will 
be  born  idiots  or  epileptics.’ 

“ ‘ You’re  a doctor,  sir  ? ’ the  concierge  asked,  eyeing 
him  hard.  ' 

“ ‘Not  exactly  a doctor,  but  next  door  to  it — a physio- 
logist. I’ve  spent  three  years  in  watching  and  studying 
these  cases  at  a hospital.  I know  the  type  well.  You 
take  my  word  for  it— if  that  man  has  a son,  the  son  is 
doomed  to  insanity  before  thirty  ! ’ ” 

The  lady  of  the  story  still  falls  short  of  humanity  ; 
we  must  regretfully  admit  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has 
failed  again  with  his  heroine.  In  some  respects  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  is  an  amazingly  young  man — in  this 
matter  of  heroines  particularly.  All  youngsters  start- 
ing out  to  write  novels  evolve  their  heroines  out  of 
their  inner  consciousness,  will  do  so,  though  they  have 
sisters,  cousins,  sweethearts,  aunts,  sisters-in-law,  by 
the  dozen  to  choose  from  ; but  most  youngsters  grow  out 
of  that  kind  of  thing.  So  far  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  not 
done  so.  We  must  assure  him  that  these  upstanding 
figures,  with  their  strictly  symmetrical  eyes,  mouths, 
figures,  and  minds  will  not  stir  a soul.  Is  it  too  late  to 
ask  him  to  draw  upon  his  experience — or,  if  he  has 
never  had  any  experience,  to  use  living  models  ? If  he 
could  start  out  with  a little  animus  against  his  heroine 
it  would  be  as  well.  He  is  clearly  crippled  by  an 
exaggerated  respect  for  his  feminine  ideal. 
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“ Limitations.”  By  E.  F.  Benson.  London  : A.  D. 
Innes  & Co.  1896. 

“ His  Honor  and  a Lady.”  By  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan. 
London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

WITH  Mr.  Benson  as  a student  of  manners  we  are 
already  familiar  ; here  we  see  him  engaged  in  a 
different  pursuit — the  psychological  drama.  Manners, 
however,  still  play  a large  part.  The  half-smart  con- 
versation (which,  by  the  way,  often  becomes  with  Mr. 
Benson  a medium  of  expression  and  not  merely  a 
study),  the  little  details  about  black  ties  and  short 
coats,  in  fact  life  described  for  those  who  must  perforce 
be  content  to  live  without  it — all  this,  dull  and  even 
irritating  in  Mr.  Benson’s  hands,  far  exceeds  the 
requirements  of  the  drama.  This  drama,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a series  of  cliches.  The  danger  of  his  wife  and 
the  approaching  birth  of  his  first  son  bring  the  pagan 
artist  to  a comprehension  of  his  religious  wife’s 
devotion.  Her  ignorance  of  his  art  gives  birth  to  the 
jealousy  of  a second  woman  who  is  more  sympathetic. 
The  necessity  to  win  bread  for  wife  and  child  drags  the 
artist  from  his  high  ideals  to  work  which  he  detests. 
This  is  highly  reasonable,  so  reasonable  indeed  that  we 
knew  it  all  before.  The  word  cliche  connotes  an  un- 
deserved and  unintended  sneer  ; we  might  call  such 
things  something  else — skeletons,  perhaps — and  put  the 
matter  thus.  The  better  class  of  writers  (Shakspeare 
is  a safe  instance)  do  not  reveal  their  skeletons.  Their 
characters  act  and  think  before  us  in  a manner  which  is 
as  lifelike  as  it  is  beautiful  and  striking,  and  it  is  left 
for  a member,  let  us  say,  of  the  late  Browning 
Society  to  come  fresh  from  “Andrea”  and  discover 
Shakspeare’s  skeletons.  Both  Shakspeare  and  Mr. 
Benson  start  with  cliches.  Shakspeare’s  cliche  is 
a bare  theme  of  mere  action — A murders  B.  On 
this  foundation  he  will  weave  characters  and  their 
motives.  When  it  is  done,  we  may,  if  it  amuses  us, 
remark  that  Hamlet  possesses  the  artistic  temperament. 
But  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  said  nothing  ; 
the  declaration  has  not  made  the  depicting  of  Hamlet’s 
character  one  whit  an  easier  achievement.  The  egoism 
of  the  artistic  temperament,  if  this  be  the  point  in 
question,  is  the  last,  the  supreme  blossom,  or  rather 
the  elusive  scent  that  hangs  over  the  growth  of  the 
living  man.  Mr.  Benson,  in  company  with  so  many  of 
his  contemporaries  (for  “ Limitations  ” is  essentially  like 
fifty  other  novels),  appears  to  begin  where  Shak- 
speare ended.  The  quintessence  which  he  left  for  his 
commentators  to  discover  and  formulate,  if  they  could,  is 
Mr.  Benson’s  obvious  and  initial  cliche.  He  does  not 
start  with  action,  but  with  such  abstractions  as  the 
artistic  temperament,  its  need  of  sympathy,  the  struggle 
of  art  against  wife,  of  ideals  against  bread,  and  he 
expects  to  weave  characters  and  psychology  on  this. 
Of  course  he  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  Only  very 
rarely  are  we  struck  and  interested  in  watching  his 
people  act  and  think  ; there  is  no  beautiful  vision  of 
actuality.  And  so,  after  a certain  number  of  pages,  we 
lose  all  confidence  in  Mr.  Benson’s  power  of  interesting 
us,  and  then  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  refrain  from 
skipping.  A reader  will  find  his  eye  running  down  the 
pages.  “ Ah,  yes,  this  is  the  art  talk  . . . and  here  is 
the  baby  and  the  church  . . . and  here  a little  more 
art  business,  and  now  comes  his  wife’s  want  of  sym- 
pathy, the  illness  of  the  baby,  and  . . . quite  so.” 
However,  there  are  two  good  points  about  “Limita- 
tions.” The  characters  do  not  change  what  general 
character  they  possess.  And  then  for  one  moment  the 
drama  is  almost  impressive,  and  reveals  a justification 
for  two  or  three,  though  not  two  hundred,  pages  of  half- 
smart talk.  The  earnest  wife  feels  awkward,  ill  at  ease, 
“ uncultivated,”  when  she  listens  to  the  flippant  jargon 
of  her  husband’s  friends.  Afterwards  she  tails  off  into 
the  stereotyped  presentment  of  a serious  moral  tem- 
perament, and  our  half-aroused  interest  sleeps  again  in 
security. 

“His  Honor  and  a Lady”  is  a most  capable  piece 
of  work,  and  in  direct  contrast  to  “ Limitations,”  for  it 
displays  just  that  indispensable  grip  of  character  and 
actuality  that  Mr.  Benson  lacks.  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes’s 
characters  walk  upright  on  their  own  legs,  and  the 
story  progresses  with  them.  They  do  not  stand  still 
and  expect  the  reader  to  listen  while  they  talk,  and 
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then  jerk  him  on  with  a desperate  leap  over  some 
yawning  gap,  only  to  halt  again  and  parley  while  they 
take  breath  for  their  next  leap — and  so  they  are  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  continue  their  journey  readerless, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  hopelessly  stuck  in  some  extra 
big  cleft.  Their  speech  and  their  thoughts  are  to 
the  purpose  in  every  way,  and  command  immediate 
attention.  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes,  in  fact,  has  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  what  she  set  out  to  perform, 
while  the  unsuccessful  are  left  to  extract  what  solace 
they  can  from  the  thought  that  they  attempted  some- 
thing bigger.  It  is  but  small  comfort  after  all,  for 
no  man  can  claim  a rag  of  distinction  on  the  plea 
that  he  has  wished  to  present  a big  problem.  Nine  out 
of  ten  writers  have  gone  as  far  as  wishing,  and  some 
fifty  per  cent,  have  gone  further — and  with  singular 
unsuccess.  Such  highly  reasonable  world-problems 
as  loom  out  of  “Limitations”  lie  thicker  than  the 
dust  on  every  writing-table,  and  the  only  excuse  for 
the  many  skeleton  novels  that  appear  every  month 
is  that  here  and  there  a susceptible  young  author 
may  swallow  them  as  a fortifying  dose  against  the 
insidious  attractions  of  the  abstract.  The  most  fully 
drawn,  and  therefore  (the  consecutive  adverb  is 
praise  in  itself)  the  most  successful,  of  Mrs.  Cotes’s 
figures  is  her  bureaucrat  Ancram.  It  is  possible  to 
imagine  a collection  of  three  or  four  epithets  that  would 
describe  Mr.  Benson’s  gentleman  artist  ; half  a column 
of  adjectives  would  achieve  little  towards  the  portrayal 
of  Ancram.  He  stands  in  Mrs.  Cotes’s  book,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  read  what  is  written  there  in  order  to 
know  what  he  is  like.  Her  heroine,  too,  is  successful 
in  her  way  ; but  again  it  would  be  necessary  to  quote 
whole  pages  to  show  how  well  Mrs.  Cotes  has  succeeded, 
though  we  especially  remember  the  moment  when  Miss 
Daye  “ cast  about  her  for  the  wherewithal  to  make  the 
completest  revelation  of  her  cheaper  qualities.”  “His 
Honor  and  a Lady  ” is  one  of  those  successful  novels 
that  share  with  the  happy  nation  and  the  Periclean 
woman  the  distinction  of  affording  little  subject  for  com- 
ment. Yet  it  would  be  a mistake  to  give  the  impression 
that  it  was  at  all  a great  book.  No  reader  can  fall 
into  the  error,  for  the  drama  is  on  a patently  small  scale. 
The  sense  of  smallness  does  not  proceed  from  a lack  of 
problems,  but  rather  from  the  light  mood  in  which  the 
author  does  her  work.  She  dissects  Ancram  with  a pretty 
skill,  and  not  unfairly  ; but  her  knife  flashes  about  rather 
carelessly  somewhat,  and  in  her  eyes  is  a suggestion  of 
satisfied  humour  which  hardly  characterizes  the  serious 
and  devoted  operator.  The  want  of  softness,  the  dryness 
of  tone,  do  not  perhaps  consort  ill  with  a tale  of  Anglo- 
Indian  life,  since  they  reveal  a trait  that  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  a people  that  “ can  make  a small  state 
great  and  yet  cannot  fiddle.”  An  Englishman  is  seldom 
free  from  a suspicion  that  the  writing  of  fiction,  though 
better  than  playing  the  fiddle,  is  just  a little  ridiculous, 
and  if,  like  another  Themistocles  at  the  feast,  he  be 
desired  to  touch  a lute,  you  may,  unless  he  can  plead  a 
moral  reason,  remark  a certain  deprecation  in  the 
motion  of  his  fingers. 

MINOR  FICTION. 

“A  Tragic  Idyll.”  By  Paul  Bourget.  London  : Downey  & 
Co.  1896. 

PAUL  BOURGET  is  probably  better  known  to  the  English 
public  than  any  French  novelist,  with  the  exception  of 
Zola  and  perhaps  “ Gyp.”  Lacking,  as  he  does,  the  brutality 
of  the  one  and  the  humour  of  the  other,  the  most  striking 
feature  of  his  work  appears  to  us  to  be  the  inherent  want  of 
sympathy  between  French  fiction  (of  all  but  the  foremost  rank) 
and  our  own,  and  the  incredible  difference  in  the  outlook  on 
human  nature.  The  sole  object  of  living,  to  every  one  of  his 
creations,  is  love-making.  True,  a financier  is  introduced, 
labelled  as  such.  We  are  assured  that  he  is  absorbed  in  money- 
getting. But  the  assurance  has  to  suffice.  We  do  not  see  him, 
as  Balzac  would  have  shown  him,  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
greed.  On  the  contrary,  the  one  moment  when  he  takes  on 
flesh  and  blood  is  that  in  which  he  makes  “ dishonourable  pro- 
posals ” to  one  of  the  female  characters.  She,  again,  has  no 
existence  but  as  a “ virtuous  woman.”  Her  virtue  is  insisted 
on  whenever  her  name  is  mentioned.  In  every  other  way, 
manner  and  millinery  apart,  she  counts  for  nothing.  Some 
shading  is  conceded  to  the  picture  of  the  heroine.  The 
supremely  interesting  fact  that  she  has  human  passions,  and 
the  catalogue  of  her  amours , are  qualified  by  occasional 
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analysis  of  motive  ; but  never  do  her  thoughts  stray  beyond 
the  “caressing  atmosphere  ” which  surrounds  her  lovers.  It  is 
this  entire  absence  of  any  healthy  stir  in  the  air,  far  more  than 
the  actual  animalism  of  the  feelings  described,  that  nauseates 
the  sturdier  taste.  To  write  in  kid  gloves  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Young  Person  is  one  thing;  to  recognize  the  man  and  woman 
of  normal  type  as  creatures  possessed  by  a hundred  conflicting 
interests  and  impulses,  and  not  as  eternally  languishing  in 
stress  of  amorousness,  is  surely  another. 

“A  Quaker  Grandmother.”  By  the  Author  of  “A  Yellow 
Aster.”  London  : Hutchinson  & Co.  1896. 

“ Iota  ” has  abandoned  her  two  temptations— to  raise  a 
cheap  laugh  through  caricature  and  to  shock  by  printing  the 
obvious  unprintable.  “ A Quaker  Grandmother  ” is  decent  and 
not  overdrawn.  There  is  an  evident  struggle  after  serious 
character-delineation  and  a desire  to  avoid  upholstery  and  get 
at  the  centre  of  things.  Unfortunately,  however  praiseworthy 
such  effort  may  be  in  an  author,  it  overreaches  itself  when  it 
acts  upon  the  characters  and  makes  their  daily  intercourse  a 
series  of  strenuous  soul-searches  and  their  every  casual  word 
the  cloak  of  some  emotion.  Robbie,  the  devoted  husband,  the 
only  fool  in  the  book,  comes  as  a positive  relief  after  the 
oppressively  clever  people  for  whose  foil  he  is  intended.  It 
may  be  trivial  to  record  that  men  discuss  the  weather  and  help 
themselves  to  beef,  but  it  is  wearing  to  be  compelled  to  give 
their  every  utterance  a careful  hearings  lest  we  miss  something 
of  most  subtle  significance.  The  heroine  is  within  an  ace  of 
becoming  a bore  from  sheer  elaboration.  A neat  gift  of 
humour  saves  her  and  lightens  the  whole  book.  Harry  Tryr.g  is 
excellent.  The  hero  is  quite  bearable.  Plot  there  is  none,  but 
scattered  incidents  hold  the  characters  together  in  a more  or 
less  satisfactory  manner. 
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NOTICE. — Early  in  December  will  be  issued  the  First 
Illustrated  Supplement  of  the“  Saturday  Review,” 
price  One  Shilling,  containing  contributions  by  Bret  Harte, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Rudyard  Kipling,  John  Oliver  Hobbes, 
R.  B.  Cunninghame-Graham,  John  Davidson,  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  Harold  Frederic,  H.  P.  Horne,  and  Frank  Harris. 
It  will  also  contain  reproductions  of  works  by  D.  G.  Rossetti 
(in  colours),  Gainsborough,  G.  F.  Watts,  Prof.  A.  Legros, 
“ Max,”  Will  Rothenstein,  and  a fan  by  Charles  Conder 
(in  colours). 

Orders  for  this  number  should  be  sent  at  once,  either 
through  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith’s  Bookstalls,  any  newsagent 
in  town  or  country,  or  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Co?nmunications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  'writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TQMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
grapbe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  See.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


UNIVERSITY-  OP  LONDON. 

ATOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That  the  next  Half-yearly 

1>l  EXAMINATION  for  MATRICULATION  in  this  University  will  com- 
mence  on  Monday,  January  11,  1897. — In  addition  to  the  Examination  at  the 
University,  Provincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at  Mason  College,  Birmingham  ; 
The  Merchant  Venturers’  Technical  College,  Bristol ; Dumfries  College  (for  Univer- 
sity College),  Cardiff ; The  Training  College,  New  City  Road,  Glasgow  ; The 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  ; Rutherford  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; The  Athe- 
naeum, Plymouth  ; and  The  Grammar  School,  Portsmouth. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  apply  to  the  Registrar  (University  of  London, 
Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.)  for  a Form  of  Entry  not  less  than  Jive  weeks 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 

November  14,  1896.  F.  V.  DICKINS,  M.B.,  B.Sc.,  Registrar. 


THE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

EXTERNAL  EXAMINERSHIPS. 


THE  following  EXTERNAL  EXAMINERSHIPS  will  fall  VACANT  in 
December  1896.  Each  is  tenable  for  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  the  Examiner  is  not  eligible  for  re-election  : — 


E xam  inersli  ip. 

1.  Anatomy  . . 

2.  Chemistry 

3.  Geology 

4.  Hebrew 

5.  Mathematics 

6.  Medicine  .. 

7.  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  . . 

8.  Physics 

9.  Physiology  ..  

10.  English  Language  and  Literature 


Retiring  Examiner. 
Professor  Alexander  Macalister. 
Professor  Sydney  Young. 
Professor  Bonney. 

Professor  Ryle. 

Professor  Burnside. 

Dr.  Thomas  Barlow. 

Dr.  Cullineworth. 

.•  Professor  Fitzgerald. 

Professor  Schafer, 
f Mr.  J.  Gollancz. 

( Professor  G.  Saintsbury. 


Applications,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  testimonials,  should  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  November  25,  1896. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
The  Victoria  University,  ALFRED  HUGHES,  Registrar . 

Manchester. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will 

* * be  held  in  January,  1897,  to  fill  up  not  less  than  FOUR  QUEEN’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — For  details,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster. 


TDADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1897.  Two 

of  £80,  One  of  1 50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  74th.  — For 
ormation  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Wardf.x,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


2i  November,  1896 
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CAPITAL  PAID  UP  - - - £1,000,000. 

Managing  Director,  South  Africa.— GEORGE  ALBU. 
Consulting  Engineer.— OLIVER  KING. 

This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  undertake,  through  its  Engineering 
Department,  the  examination  and  valuation  of  Mining  Properties  of  all 
kinds  and  to  furnish  full  and  confidential  reports  thereon. 

Johannesburg  Office:  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

London  Office:  24  THROGMORTON  STREET,  E.C. 

Berlin  Office:  DRESDNER  BANK  BUILDINGS. 

THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

EPPS’S 


SPECIAL.  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

"The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

A Est.  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

B ^ Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  : 63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.! 

London  branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ; 332  Oxford  Street ; 40  Chancery  Lane  ; 42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
.THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1895,  £390,775,000. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

O O O O .A. 


WITH  FULL  NATURAL  FLAVOUR. 


THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGER— JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £ 25,000,000 . 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

■A-*  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

(F.  GREEN  & CO.  > Head  Offices: 

Managers  ..  \aNDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO .)  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

By  the  Steamships  “LUSITANIA,"  3877  tons  register,  and  “GARONNE,”  3876  tons 
register,  from  London  as  under  : 

For  TENERIFFE,  the  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS,  BERMUDA,  &c.  Leaving  January  13, 
returning  March  16. 

For  MOROCCO,  SICILY,  PALESTINE,  and  EGYPT.  Leaving  February  17,  returning 
April  15. 

For  SOUTH  of  SPAIN,  GREECE,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  See.  Leaving  March  31,  return- 
ing May  17. 

For  PORTUGAL,  MOROCCO,  CORSICA,  ITALY,  and  SICILY.  Leaving  April  2i4 
returning  May  21. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

. f F.  GREEN  & CO.  \ Head  Offices : 

managers,  j ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO.  J Fenchurch  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 


“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.”  1 


The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor , J.  CLARK. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens . 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ; for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c.,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace , is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Orchestra  play 
during  Burner  and  Supper. 

Managers  j^*  ecHFNARD  Chef  de  Cuisine'.  Maitre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


IT  MAKES  WRITING  EASY. 

Leave  the  drudgery  of  the  Pen— Blotted  and  Obscure 
Manuscript.  This  is  the  age  of  the  Telegraph,  Telephone, 
and  Typewriter. 

USE  THE  BAR-LOCK 

Yourself  for  private  correspondence,  reports,  or  other  original 
manuscript.  In  a week  you  will  write  faster  than  with  a 
pen  ; the  BAR-LOCK  is  so  nearly  automatic  that,  practically, 
you  touch  the  keys  and  the  machine  does  the  rest.  Every 
word  is  written  in  sight  as  with  a pen. 

Catalogue  free. 


THE  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  LTD. 

(By  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  Queen), 

12,  14  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 

VINOLIA  CREAM 

FOR 

ITCHING,  FACEfSPOTS,  ECZEMA. 

Is.  l^d.  a Box. 

SPA  WINTER  SEASON. 

^yHY  go  to  Monte  Carlo  when,  within  12  hours  of  London, 

you  have  SPA  with  its  sheltered,  balmy  climate,  its  good  sport,  the  celebrated 
CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Trente  et  Quarante,  Concerts, 
&c.,  always  open?  Best  hotel  accommodation  at  10  francs  per  diem. — For  details, 
address  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary. 


BOOKS. 


SOTHERAN’S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE, 

No.  559.  for  NOVEMBER,  just  published,  contains  a Collection  of 
EARLYfEDITIONS  of  the  BIBLE,  many  rare  Works  in  XVIth  and  XVIIth 
CENTURY  LITERATURE,  and  Books  relating  to  SCOTLAND,  besides 
the  usual  Selection  of  Miscellaneous  Literature. 

Post,  free  on  application  to 

H.  SOTHERATT  & CO.,  BOOKSELLERS, 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

MR.  SPENCER'S  NEW  WORK. 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

THE  THIRD  AND  LAST  VOLUME  OF 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  SOCIOLOGY.  By  HERBERT 

-*■  Spencer. 
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BOYRIL:  THE  FOOD  FOR  THE  MILLION. 


T 


HRILLING  and  romantic  as  are  the  annals  of  finance,  It  would  be  well-nigh 
* impossible  to  discover  therein  an  episode  or  a chapter  more  abounding  wit 
interest  than  that  which  has  reference  to  the  invention  of  Bovril,  to  the  amazing  an 
firm  hold  which  it  has  gradually  taken  on  the  public,  and  to  Mr.  Hooley  s recen 
purchase  of  the  huge  enterprise  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a much  larger  joint-s  oc  * 
company.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  genius  of  one  man  should  have  been  a Me, 
in  the  brief  space  of  half-a-dozen  years,  to  so  impress  the  quality  of  his  speciality 
upon  the  public  mind  as  to  place  it  in  the  actual  forefront  of  the  innumerable  artic  es 
of  food  which  crowd  our  diet-calendar.  It  was  left  for  Mr.  J.  Lawson  Johnston  to 
accomplish  all  this,  and  more  : for  what  the  able  and  justly  honoured  savant,  Liebig, 
confessed  publicly  and  regretfully  he  could  not  do,  the  legitimate  successor  01  t e 
great  German  chemist  has  unquestionably  achieved. 


Half  the  money  expended  in  the  world  goes  to  purchase  food,  yet  there  is  no 
stibject  on  which  so  much  ignorance  prevails.  We  understand  how  to  feed  cattle, 
pigs,  and  poultry,  but  not  how  to  feed  ourselves.  It  is  not  of  much  use  to  tell  the 
average  man  that  his  daily  diet  should  furnish  him  with  the  equivalent  to  3,500 
calorics  of  potential  energy  and  120  grammes  of  water-free  proteids,  besides  mineral 
matter  ; that  these  should  be  presented  to  the  digestive  organs  m a form  suited  to 
their  capacity,  and  that  if  they  are  not  assimilated  they  will  do  harm  instead  ot 
good.  Those  who  take  no  thought  as  to  the  suitability  of  their  food  are  sure  to 
suffer  for  their  carelessness.  The  science  of  dietetics  should  guide  us  in  maintaining 
a sufficient  supply  of  food  in  sufficient  proportion  and  in  a sufficiently  available  torm. 
The  faith  which  has  hitherto  been  placed  in  beef-tea  as  an  important  element  in  the 
dietary  of  the  sick  has  received  a rude  shock,  for  beef-tea  alone  will  not  sustain 
life.  It  certainly  gives  results  which  ifS  not  obtainable  from  any  other  form 
of  diet,  but  beef  proper  and  the  expressed  moisture  from  beef  are  two  very 
different  things.  Beef-tea  is  the  most  natural  and  best  stimulant : it  helps  digestion 
and  improves  the  flavour  of  other  foods ; but  besides  the  stimulus  of  beef-tea  we 
-must  have  the  albumen  and  fibrine,  which  directly  repair  the  waste  of  the  human 
system.  It  will  surprise  many  people  to  be  told  that  the  great  Liebig  himselr, 
writing  in  the  “ Lancet  ” thirty  years  ago,  said  “ Were  it  possible  to  furnish  the 
market  at  a reasonable  price  with  a preparation  of  meat  combining  m itself  the 
albuminous  together  with  the  extractive  principles,  such  a preparation  would  have 
to  be  preferred  to  the  exit  actum  carnis , for  it  would. contain  all  the  nutritive  con- 
stituents of  meat.”  Baron  Liebig,  whose  name  English  people  will  always  hold  in 
grateful  recollection,  went  on  to  say  : — “ I have  before  stated  that  m preparing  the 
extract  of  meat  the  albuminous  principles  remain  in  the  residue  ; they  are  lost_  to 
nutrition,  and  this  is  certainly  a great  disadvantage.”  The  albumen  and  fibrine 
contained  in  Bovril  are  procured  from  fresh  beef ; when  reduced  to  a very  fine 
powder  they  are  added  to  a specially  prepared  extract  of  beef.  The  great  point 
to  be  noted  here  is  the  infinitesimal  subdivision  of  the  particles.  . Thus  the  difficulty 
of  digestion  is  mechanically  anticipated  by  enormously  multiplying  the  surfaces  ot 
contact  and  increasing  the  permeability  of  the  digestive  fluids,  so  furnishing  the 
perfection  of  nourishment  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  vital  energy,  these 
constituents  are  prepared  at  the  Bovril  factories  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  in 
Australia,  and  are  blended,  under  the  scientific  supervision  of  Mr.  \Yilliam  Elliott 
Johnston,  at  the  London  premises  of  the  Bovril  Company. 


In  view  of  the  recent  purchase  of  the  Bovril  Company’s  business  by  Mr.  Hooley 
for  the  sum  of  two  millions  sterling,  and  of  the  immediate  re-launching  of  the 
undertaking  with  a capital  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  its  trade,  some 
details  of  the  manner  in  which  Bovril  is  prepared  for  the  world's  consumption  should 
prove  specially  interesting.  It  may  seem.almost  superfluous  to  record  the  fact  that 
Bovril  is  made  of  the  finest  ox-beef  which  South  America,  Australia,  and  other 
countries  can  produce.  Mr.  G.  Lawson  Johnston,  the  inventor's  son  and  under- 
study, has  just  returned  from  an  eight  months’  sojourn  in  the  Argentine,  where  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  organisation  of  increased  facilities  for  increased  production, 
rendered  necessary  to  cope  with  the  ever-increasing  demand.  No  particular  merit 
is  claimed  for  the  actual  extract  of  beef  prepared  by  the  Bovril  Company  in 
Argentina  ; it  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  any  other,  except  some  improvement 
in  the  matter  of  flavour.  The  difference  consists  in  the  subsequent  development  ot 
and  the  addition  to  this  extract.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  in  pre-Bovnl  days 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  oxen  which  travellers  through  South  America  mar- 
velled at  as  the  great  droves  of  cattle  wended  their  slow  way  to  the  saladeros  of  the 
Argentine  and  Uruguay  Republics  were  slaughtered  merely  for  the  sake  of  their 
hides  and  tallow  ! Immediately  the  oxen  are  killed  now,  the  whole  of  the  super- 
fluous fat  and  bone  is  removed,  and  the  beef,  finely  chopped,  is  placed, into  huge  vats 
of  cold  water.  The  decoction  is  next  strained  and  concentrated  in  a most  elaborate 
manner  until  it  becomes  a paste — in  other  words,  the  extract  of  meat  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar.  This  extract  consists  of  the  soluble  salts  of  flesh,  which  give  meat 
its  flavour  and  odour.  It  is  not  a food,  but  simply  a nerve-stimulant  possessed  of 
the  power  of  evoking  latent  vitality.  The  popular  fallacy  that  extract  of  meat  and 
beef-tea  are  nutrients  has  been  the  deplorable  cause  of  many  thousands  of  deaths  by 
starvation.  It  should  be  known  to  all  that  it  is  only  as  a stimulant  and  a tonic  that 
extract  of  meat  is  useful— in  fact,  as  an  adjunct  to  nutritious  foods. 


To  employ  an  apt  and  easily  comprehended  illustration  of  Mr.  Lawson  Johnston’s, 
“ beef  tea  ” is  poker,  nourishment  is  fuel,  and  heat  can  no  more  be  obtained  from  a 
poker  than  the  body  can  be  maintained  on  ordinary  extract  of  meat  or  “ beef-tea.” 
What  is  wanted  for  the  fire  is  fuel ; what  is  wanted  for  the  body  are  the  ingredients 
•of  which  the  body  is  composed,  and  they  are  the  aforesaid  albumen  and  fibrine. 
There  is  fibrine  in  grass,  but  we  have  not  time  to  eat  it,  even  if  we  could  assimilate 
it.  Nature,  however,  has  come  to  our  assistance,  here  and  elsewhere,  and  has 
elaborated  a process  by  which  the  ox  chews  the  grass  at  his  leisure  and  supplies  us 
with  the  perfected  albumen  and  fibrine  minus  the  waste  which  the  grass  contains. 
The  beef  made  for  us  by  the  ox  is  chemically  the  same  as  the  flesh  of  our  own 
body.  It  may  be  regarded  as  fluid  and  solid.  The  fluid  holds  in  suspension 
a variety  of  ingred:ents  which  give  to  the  beef  flavour  and  odour.  The  solid  is 
muscular  tissue,  &c.,  which,  in  cooked  meat,  contains  the  entire  proteid  or  flesh- 
forming constituents  of  the  meat. 


water-free,  and  of  containing  absolutely  nothing  that  is  not  directly  capable  of  build- 
ing and  repairing  the  tissues  of  the  body  or  furnishing  energy  to  keep  it  warm  and 
to  do  its  work. 


In  the  preparation  of  these  army  rations  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  physical  and 
climatic  requirements  of  the  troops.  A soldier  who  is  marching  twenty  miles  a day 
must  have  a certain  quantity  of  food  containing  the  necessary  potential  energy.  Of 
course,  if  he  is  marching  only  ten  miles  a day  he  requires  a proportionately  less 
amount  of  such  food. 

The  majority  of  the  Governments  now  use  compressed  beef ; but  the  theory  of  this 
ordinary  compression  is  misleading,  and  for  this  reason  : to  compress  beef  it  has 
first  to  be  put  into  pickle  for  a fortnight,  which  expresses  from  it:  not  only  the  soluble 
salts  but  the  soluble  albumen.  The  beef  is  them  boiled,  and  its  juices  are  further 
lost  in  the  water  and  still  further  in  the  compression  into  tins.  The  result  is  a pro- 
duct difficult  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  liable  to  produce  scurvy  ; but  by  the 
Bovril  Company’s  special  processes  the  water  only  is  removed,  and  that  by  evapora- 
tion at  a temperature  below  the  coagulating  point  of  albumen.  By  these  Bovril  pro- 
cesses, which  are  numerous  and  complicated,  90  per  cent,  of  water  is,  as  we  havesaid, 
taken  away  from  vegetables  and  75  to  80  per  cent,  from  beef.  Thus  we  get  digestible 
nourishment,  pure  and  simple,  minus  the  water,  which  can  be  added  when  required 
for  use,  and  that  is  the  theory  of  compression  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Bovril  special 
foods.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  military  expert  of  to-day  is  interested  in  these 
multum  in  parvo  rations. 


There  is  another  important  point  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  extract,  or 
rather  extracts,  of  beef.  Wherever  they  are  made  they  vary  in  taste.  Thus;  one 
extract  will  have  a burnt  flavour,  a second  a bitter  or  metallic  flavour,  a third  a 
sweetish  flavour,  as  in  the  case  of  the  extracts  which  come  from  Australia.  _ “We 
imagine,”  said  Mr.  Johnston  to  the  writer,  “ that  we  overcome  these  objectionably 
pronounced  characteristics  by  using  the  extract  of  our  own  manufacture  plus  the 
extract  from  Argentina  phis  the  extracts  from  Australia ; and,  by  combining  all 
together,  we  get  a desirable  blend  minus  any  undesirable  peculiarity  whatsoever, 
yet  retaining  all  the  good  points.” 


Although  the  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  Bovril 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a somewhat  complicated  character,  it  is  possible  to  give 
the  reader  a general  idea  of  them  within  a very  brief  compass.  _ Before  cooking  our 
hare,  Mrs.  Glasse  sagely  tells  us,  we  must  catch  it ; and  so  it  is  with  the  Bovril 
Company— they  must  get  their  oxen  before  they  can  make  their  appetising  and 
valuable  products.  And  they  get  their  splendid  beeves  in  South  America  and 
Australia,  the  majority,  we  understand,  being  purchased  in  the  first-mentioned 
country,  which  maybe  aptly  termed  the  Home  of  the  Ox.  In  those  remote  parts 
oxen  are  absurdly  cheap,  as  well  as  abnormally  splendid  animals.  They  are  not 
cooped-up,  stall-fed  creatures,  but  under  the  most  natural  and  healthy  conditions 
they  roam  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  most  luxurious  pasturage  in  the  world. 
Much  of  the  herbage  of  the  South  American  campo  ox  pain  pa  is  known  as  “alfafa,” 
and  in  this  country  as  “ lucerne,"  and  it  is  in  reality  clover  grass_  of  the  best 
quality.  “Alfafa”  is  regularly  sown  and  assiduously  cultivated,  giving  no  fewer 
than  five  or  six  crops  a year.  To  a population  in  the  Argentine  Republic  of  about 
four  millions  there  are  something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  head  of  cattle 
and  sheep  ; and  a propos  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  oxen  which  are  destined  to 
be  converted  into  Bovril  are  matured  cattle  four  or  five  years  old. 


The  career  of  Mr.  J.  Lawson  Johnston,  the  inventor  of  Bovril,  is  a most  inter- 
esting one,  though  to  detail  it  even  in  the  most  attenuated  outline  would  necessitate 
much  more  space  than  is  at  our  present  command.  During  his  early  education  at 
Edinburgh  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  dietetics  and  the  chemistry  of  food. 
Subsequently  he  journeyed  through  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  America, 
carrying  out  many  experiments  with  a view  to  the  development  of  scientific 
dietetics,  the  adaptation  of  special  foods  to  special  climatic  and  physical  require- 
ments, and  the  production  of  hygienic  rations  combining  a minimum  bulk  with  a 
maximum  force  and  muscle-forming  quality.  A year  or  two  after  the  Homeric 
struggle  between  France  and  Germany  in  1870-71,  Mr.  Johnston  went  to  Canada, 
commissioned  to  prepare  special  rations  for  victualling  the  army  and  forts  in  France. 
At  that  lime  he  was  fully  aware  that  all  the  extracts  of  meat  extant  were  devoid 
of  nourishment.  He  had  tried  peptines,  cold-drawn  albumens,  and  _ high-pressed 
albumens  ; but  coagulated  albumen  and  fibrine  were  insoluble,  and  Liebig  himself 
had  declared,  urbi  et  nrbi,  that  it  was  apparently  impossible  to  furnish  them  in  a 
soluble  form.  That  Mr.  Johnston  eventually  succeeded  in  solving  the_  seemingly 
unsolvable  has  been  shown  above.  He  realised  Baron  Liebig’s  desideratum — 
a combination  of  the  albuminoids  with  the  extractive  or  stimulating  proper- 
ties of  beef,  forming  a perfect  fluid  digestible  with  the_  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  vital  energy.  The  success  of  the  new  albuminised  extract  throughout 
Canada  was  instantaneous.  Just  at  that  time  the  Scott  Act  (similar  to  the  Maine 
Liquor  Law)  came  into  operation,  and  a great  temperance  wave  well-nigh  submerged 
Canada.  Something  was  wanted  to  take  the  place  of  intoxicating  drinks,  andthe 
desired  substitute  was  found  in  Mr.  Johnston's  new  extract,  which  eminent  physicians 
not  only  heartily  approved  but  prescribed.  His  principal  factory  at  Montreal  being 
destroyed  by  fire,  Mr.  Johnston  accepted  an  advantageous  offer  for  his  Canadian 
and  American  businesses,  and  returned  to  this  country  as  a retired  man.  The  new 
preparation,  in  an  improved  form,  was  now  renamed  “Bovril.”  Lord  Playfair  at 
once  evinced  considerable  interest  in  the  scientific  features  of  Mr.  Johnston’s  in- 
vention, and  became  ultimately  Chairman  of  the  Company  formed  by  Mr.  Johnston, 
who  resigned  the  chairmanship  in  Lord  Playfair’s  favour,  contenting  himself  with 
the  position  he  now  holds  of  Vice-chairman.  Lord  Playfair  co-operated  with  the 
late  Baron  Liebig  in  his  scientific  researches  for  many  years,  and  translated  his 
writings  into  English.  It  is  also  a matter  of  history  that  a number  of  scientific 
expeditions  have  been  fitted  out  by  the  Bovril  Company,  including  the  Nansen,  the 
Wellman,  and  the  fackson-Harmsworth  enterprise;  and  that  in  all  the  recent 
campaigns  the  Bovril  productions  were  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility. 


The  fluid  is  beef-tea,  or.  when  concentrated,  it  is  extract  of  beef ; the  solid  is 
albumen  and  fibrine,  and  the  combination  is  Bovril.  To  produce  the  albumen  and 
fibrine  the  lean  of  the  best  oxen  is  selected,  from  which  are  separated  all  tendon, 
cartilage,  fat,  and  water.  There  is  necessarily  much  waste  before  a pound  of  this 
elaborated  beef  is  obtained.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  water  (of  which  lean  beef 
contains  about  75  per  cent.)  the  albumen  and  fibrine  are  produced  in  a granulated 
form,  and  are  forwarded  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  to  London,  where  they  are  con- 
verted into  the  Bovril  of  commerce. 

Enormously  as  the  Bovril  business  has  expanded,  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  vast 
enterprise  have  onlv  as  yet  touched  the  fringe  of  the  possibilities  which  are  open  to 
them  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  not  only  in  respect  of  Bovril  itself,  but  a'so  in 
their  comparatively  new  departure  devoted  to  scientific  dietetics  for  military, 
expeditionary,  and  hospital  purposes. 

The  question  of  food-supply  for  military  purposes  is_  of  the  highest  importance. 
Already  several  foreign  Governments  have  been  negotiating  with  the  Bovril  Com- 
pany for  the  supply  of  concentrated  foods,  while  our  own  naval  and  military  autho 
rities  have  made  numerous  experimental  trials  with  the  ration  cartridges  of  various 
kinds  which  contain  desiccated  meats,  albuminoids,  and  extractives,  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  pea-flour,  bacon,  &c.  The  opinions  of  high  military  and  naval 
authorities  as  to  the  invaluable  character  of  these  rations  are,  without  exception, 
most  gratifying  and  flattering. 

Everything  is  gained  by  the  adoption  of  Bovril  and  its  various  forms  of  rations. 
The  soldier  who  carries  ordinary  vegetables  is  not  aware  that  he  is  burdened  with  an 
extra  weight  of  water  amounting  to  95  per  cent.  ! If  he  carries  lean  beef  he  will  be 
astonished  to  know  that  here,  again,  there  is  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  water  ; whereas 
n'l  the  constituents  of  the  Bovril  rations  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being 


Amongst  the  happiest  of  Mr.  Johnston’s  inventions  are  what  are  known  as  ration 
cartridges,  containing  meat  albuminoids  and  extractives,  with  desiccated  legu- 
minous and  farinaceous  seeds,  bacon,  &c.  There  are_  two  or  three  kinds  of  these 
rations— some  in  hermetically  sealed  tins,  and  others  in  parchment  rolls — and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  more  or  less  generally  adopted  for 
use  by  all  armies,  their  unique  value  being  obvious.  The  contents  of  some  of  the 
cartridges  are  sufficient  for  two  rations  ; others,  contained  in  a tin  with  two  compart- 
ments, consist  of  a dinner  portion  and  a cocoa  portion,  the  latter  being  a specially 
concentrated  preparation  of  cocoa  and  albumen  flakes.  The  net  weight  of  the 
dinner  portion  is  from  four  to  five-and-a-h’lf  ounces,  and  of  the  cocoa  portion  two- 
and-a-half  ounces.  Supplementary  to  these  cartridges,  all  you  want  are  water  and 
one-and-a-quarter  pounds  of  bread  or  biscuits.  There  are,  besides,  rations  for  two, 
three,  or  four  days.  The  bacon  ration  is  made  up  of  the  best  Irish  bacon  freed  of  its 
witrr,  bone,  and  rind,  and  ready  for  use  with  bread  or  biscuit,  knives,  forks, 
plates,  condiments,  &c.,  being  unnecessary ; and  we  are  assured  that  eight 
ou*  ces  of  meat  so  treated  is  equal  to  sixteen  ounces  of  ordinary  cured  bacon.  Then 
there  is  the  “emergency”  ration,  with  two  compartments,  one  com aining  meat 
extractives  and  albuminoids,  and  the  other  a highly  concentrated  preparation  of 
cocoa  and  soluble  proteids  of  meat  juice.  This  ration  yields  four  pints  of  soup  and 
the  same  of  cocoa,  or  it  may  be  eaten  dry.  Other  specialities  which  have  rapidly 
leapt  into  popularity  are  desiccated  potatoes,  retaining  all  the  original  flavour  ; dried 
vegetables  and  lime-juice  nodules,  the  latter  made  up  both  as  anti-scorbutics  and  as 
sweetmeats,  the  lime-juice,  in  a concentrated  form,  being  coated  with  chocolate.  _ If 
further  evidence  were  wanted  of  the  superiority  of  Bovril  over  all  other  productions 
of  a similar  kind  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its  adoption  by  our  principal 
hospitals ; well-known  authorities  like  Mr.  T.  W.  Nunn,  F.R.C.S.,  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital ; _Mr.  Lennox-Browne,  Dr.  Yorke-Davis,  and 
others  prescribing  and  advising  its  use  in  preference  to  all  and  every  other  “ food."— 
Illustrated  London  News,  Nov.  14, 1896. 
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ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


Patron— her  majesty  the  queen. 


Vice-Patron— h.r.h.  the  prince  of  wales. 
President— the  duke  of  Grafton,  k.G. 


Honorary  Secretaries 


Messrs.  GEORGE  POCOCK  and 
PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


This  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  Homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “ Thomas  Pocock  ” 
and  “ James  Templeton  Wood  ” Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi- 
date of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £ 20  if  single,  and  £30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of 
parish  relief  a disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed 
form  provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  10s.  6d.  annually,  or 
Donors  of  Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the 
multiples  thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a Legacy  to  the  Society 
confers  upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  £23 
bequeathed.  The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all 
information,  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  & Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  [CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
Twelve  \ears  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a 
“ Home”  where  they  can  obtain  a plain  English  Education,  a practical 
instruction  in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all 
Household  Duties,  and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their 
own  clothes.  Over  650  have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for. 
There  are  now  nearly  100  on  the  books.  The  Building  affords  ^ tuple 
room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of  funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  on  election,  by  payment  till  elected,  on 
purchase,  on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  £450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  & Co.,  Bankers, 
16  St.  James’s  Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall 
Mall,  S.W.,  where  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman, 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 
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THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street, , West  Strand , W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


President—  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 


Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


Treasurers 


G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

H.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hosp  tal  receives  the  Indigent  poor  on  their  own  application,  with- 
out Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every 
day  more  urgent  that  a large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible 
Eye  Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly 
growing  needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In- 
Patients  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief. 
This  will  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a New  Site,  to  pro- 
vide which,  and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic 
Science  and  Surgery,  a sum  of  at  least  ,£50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main- 
tenance purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  & Co.,  Strand  ; Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ; or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


British  ©rpban  Helium, 

SLOUGH. 


For  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Destitute 
Orphans  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  of  all  de- 
nominations, whose  parents  were  once  in  prosperous 
circumstances.  Orphans  are  admitted- between  the  ages  of 
7 and  12,  and  are  retained  until  15. 

The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  increased  support  of 
an  Institution  which  has  been  carrying  on  its  work  of 
usefulness  nearly  70  years,  and  which  is  dependent  on 
Voluntary  aid. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  most  thankfully  received. 
Annual  Subscriptions  : — For  One  Vote,  10s.  6d. ; for  Two 
Votes,  is. ; Life  Subscription  for  One  Vote,  5s.  j 
for  Two  Votes,  Fio  10s. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Manchester 
and  Salford  Bank,  Limited,  20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C 
Offices — 62  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 

London,  E.C. 

CHARLES  T.  HOSKINS, 

Secretary ■ 
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The  Saturday  Review, 


THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church’s  past  services  to  elementary  education  : 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men’s  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c. , the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a region  needs  no  telling  ; and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  most 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  ^125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ; and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given  — 

some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  .£3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  ^1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a few  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a sum  of  ^5,000,  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  ^11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
■entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make  ? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  tbe  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner  ? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  ; by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting ; or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 

HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES  BURNEY. 

T.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 

C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop’s  House,  Kennington. 


London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


1 TE,  the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
^ * London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area;  and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a sum  of  ^6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ; and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 

Westminster. 

Winchilsea. 

Aldenham. 

Egerton  of  Tatton. 

Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 

John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude’s,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 

David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 

Richard  Benyon,  J.P.  for  Berks. 

William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 

Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 

H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3 Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. , or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 
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BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

JBiulbets  to  tbe  IRo^al 

315  - 317  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 


Patrons  s 


The  Royal 

H.S.H.  THE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 

H.I.H.  THE  MIKADO  OF  JAPAN. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  IBRAHIM  HILMEY. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  PRISDANG. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ORSINI. 

H.H.  PRINCE  CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H.  PRINCE  DHULEEP  SINGH. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  BIRON  VON  CURLAND. 


Family. 

4* 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 
THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  RIPON. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


SPECIALITE. 

THE  COB-SIZE  LANDAU. 

An  exceptionally  light  and  graceful  little  car- 
riage quite  under  the  control  of  one  small  horse  in 
a hilly  district.  Fitted  with  every  modern  im- 
provement, self-folding  head,  self-folding  steps,  steel 
overlapping  tyres,  &c. 


SPECIALITE. 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  BROUGHAM. 

This  compact  little  carriage  can  be  opened 
and  closed  in  a second,  and  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a Landau  at  half  weight.  It  is  a pretty 
Brougham  and  Victoria  in  one,  and  remarkably 
popular. 


Purchases  may  be  effected  on  our  Three  Years’  System  at  an  extra  charge 

of  5 per  cent.  only. 


A very  comprehensive  display  of  upwards  of  500  Carriages  of  the  Newest  and  most  Fashionable 

Designs  to  be  seen  at  their  Showrooms— 
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WARD,  LOCK  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

V*  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
VOLUME  by  L.  F.  AUSTIN.-Just  ready. 

Full  crown  8vo.  buckram,  5s. 

AT  RANDOM.  By  L.  F.  Austin.  With  Photogravure 

Portrait  of  the  Author. 

“ Read  the  sketches perhaps  Mr.  Austin  is  at  his  happiest  in  pure  fantasia. 

That  one  on  ‘ Singular  behaviour  of  quotations’  is  a brilliant  exercise  in  the  genre 
of  Addison.  All  true  lovers  of  the  English  essay  should  find  this  choice  little  book 
of  Mr.  Austin’s  entirely  to  their  taste.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“ Bright  and  most  characteristic  sketches full  of  natural  humour  and  good 

sense.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette . 

“ His  muse  is  more  fickle  and  sportive  than  Stevenson’s.  Sometimes  his  thoughts 

are  irresistibly  droll  Mr.  Austin’s  prose,  no  less  than  his  modesty,  might  well 

serve  as  a model  for  his  brother  authors.” — Echo. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MRS.  LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

LAZY  TOURS.  By  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 

Author  of  “ Bedtime  Stories,”  “ Swallows’  Flight,”  &c. 

Compels  us  to  read  her  book  from  cover  to  cover A fresh  enchantment  is 

also  given  as  we  wander  with  Mrs.  Moulton.” — Daily  Chro7iicle. 

“Not  a dull  line.  On  every  page  are  scattered  pretty  phrases,  jewelled  sen- 
tences, and  gems  of  biography  or  description Can  you  imagine  stories  better 

told  ? A book  as  gracious  and  as  interesting  as  any  we  have  read  this  year.” — Echo. 

ETHEL  TURNER’S  NEW  STORY. 

Just  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  LITTLE  LARRIKIN.  By  Ethel  Turner.  Pro- 

fusely  Illustrated. 

“ So  brightly  written,  and  so  full  of  delicate  touches  of  both  humour  and  pathos.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“ This  is  a most  delightful,  pathetic,  and  humorous — yet  neither  too  pathetic  nor 
too  humorous — story.” — Spectator. 

20,000  copies  called  for  before  publication. 

DR.  NIKOLA.  By  Guy  Boothby.  With  40  Illustrations, 

by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

“ Weird  and  wonderful,  and  the  adventures  are  such  as  to  thrill  the  hardened 
novel-reader.” — Spectator. 

“Ore  hair-breadth  escape  succeeds  another  with  rapidity  that  scarce  leaves  the 

reader  breathing  space The  interest  of  their  experiences  is  sufficient  to  stay 

criticism  and  carry  him  through  a story  ingeniously  invented  and  skilfully  told.” 

Scotsman. 

HALL  CAINE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  CHRISTIAN. 

This  Novel  has  occupied  Mr.  Caine’s  energies  during  the  three  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  his  last  brilliant  success,  “The  Manxman.”  It  is  of  startling  power, 
and  is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  his  greatest  work.  The  Story  will  commence 
in  the  Christmas  Number  of  THE  WXJ^DSOH  l*L AGAZ iNE,  ready 
December  1.  Price  is. 

300  Pages,  100  Beautiful  Illustrations. 


London  : WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Limited,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  LIMITED. 


A SUCCESSFUL  SIX  SHILLING  NOVEL. 

THE  STORY  OF  ALINE.  By  Mrs.  Edward 

Ridley. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  the  current  number  of  Cosmopolis ^ says  : “ A masterly 
story  undiluted  by  preaching  and  ‘ problems  ’ is  a fare  thing  in  modern 
English  literature,  but  such  a story  Mrs.  Ridley  has  given  us,  with  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  world  which  she  describes,  and  with  dra- 
matic force,  free  from  strain  and  excess.  In  brief,  ‘ The  Story  of 
Aline’  comes  to  me  as  a happy  surprise— a thing  rich  not  only  in 
promise  but  in  fulfilment,  and  endowed  with  a rare  poetic  quality.” 

THE  STORY  OF  ALINE.  By  Mrs.  Edward 

Ridley. 


ondon  : CHAPMAN  & HALL,  Ltd.,  n Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Just  out,  i vol.  royal  8vo.  extra  cloth,  cash  price  18s. 

THE  HON.  ALICIA  AMHERST’S 

HISTORY  OF  GARDENING  IN  ENGLAND.  A New 

Edition,  with  67  Illustrations  of  Old  English  Gardens,  and  a revised  Text. 

The  First  Edition  was  sold  within  two  months  of  its  publication,  and  many 
were  the  disappointments  of  unsuccessful  would-be  buyers. 

Favourable  Press  Notices  have  appeared  in  the  “Quarterly”  and  other 
Reviews,  the  “Times”  and  other  Daily  Papers. 


LONDON  : BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  PICCADILLY. 


Ready  on  the  25th  inst. 

THE  KAFIRS  OF 

THE  HINDU-KUSH. 

By  Sir  GEORGE  SCOTT  ROBERTSON,  K.C.S.I. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  A.  D.  McCormick. 

Royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

**  This  book  is  a record  of  a journey  in  Kafiristan,  and  of  nearly  a 
year  spent  among  a wild  and  interesting  people. 


LAWRENCE  & BULLEN,  Ltd.,  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London. 


MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

GOLD  MEDAL , LONDON,  1896. 


MEISSONIER : 

HIS  LIFE  AND  HIS  ART. 

By  VALLERY  C.  O.  GREARD. 

Translated  by  LADY  MARY  LOYD  and  Miss  FLORENCE  SIMMONDS. 
With  38  Full-page  Plates  in  Colour  and  Photogravure,  and 
200  Text  Illustrations,  £ 1 16s.  net. 

Also  an  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  limited  to  150 
numbered  and  signed  Copies,  with  a duplicate  set  of  the  Plates  on 
India  paper  in  a separate  portfolio.  £ 6 6s.  net. 


THE  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND. 

THEIR  STORY  AND  STRUCTURE. 

By  Sir  JAMES  D.  MACKENZIE,  Bart. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

With  40  Full-page  Plates,  160  Text  Illustrations,  and  many  Plans.  In  2 vols. 
imperial  8vo.  Price  to  Subscribers,  £3  3s.  net. 


UNDERCURRENTS  OF  THE  SECOND  EM- 

PIRE.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam,  Author  of  “An  Englishman  in 
Paris.”  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — “Mr.  Vandam  displays  a thorough 
mastery  of  his  subject,  and  writes  with  exceeding  energy  and  effectiveness." 

TIMBUCTOO  THE  MYSTERIOUS.  By  Felix 

Dubois.  With  153  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings 
made  on  the  spot,  and  11  Maps  and  Plans.  1 vol.  12s.  6d. 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—"  The  excellence  of  the  narrative, 
the  style,  the  information,  and  the  illustrations  make  this  the  most  important 
book  of  travel  that  has  appeared  for  many  a day.” 

LETTERS  OF  A COUNTRY  VICAR.  By 

Yves  Le  Querdec.  x vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

A BOOK  OF  SCOUNDRELS.  By  Charles 

Whibley.  With  a Cover  designed  by  Mr.  Whistler,  x vol.  with  a 
Frontispiece,  7s.  6d. 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—"  Mr.  Whibley  has  done  his  work 
in  admirable  fashion.  The  artists  of  the  road  have  lost  nothing  at  the 
hands  of  their  fellow-artist  of  the  pen.” 


FICTION. 

THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  MUTINY. 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL, 

Author  of  “ The  Potter’s  Thumb.”  1 vol.  6s. 

[Second  Edition. 

THE  SPECTATOR. — “We  have ’read  Mrs.  Steel’s  book  with  ever- 
increasing  surprise  and  admiration.  There  is  many  an  officer  who  would 
give  his  sword  to  write  military  history  as  Mrs.  Steel  has  written  the 
history  of  the  rising,  the  siege,  and  the  storm.  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
picture.  We  know  that  none  who  lived  through  the  Mutiny  will  lay  it 
down  without  a gasp  of  admiration,  and  believe  that  the  same  emotion  will 
be  felt  by  thousands  to  whom  the  scenes  depicted  are  but  livid  phantas- 
magoria.” 

A NEW  THREE-VOLUME  NOVEL. 

LIFE  THE  ACCUSER.  By  Emma  Brooke, 

Author  of  “A  Superfluous  Woman.”  3 vols.  15s.  net. 

THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “ Miss  Brooke  has  gi\  en  us  a story  in 
which  our  interest  grows,  becomes  absorbing,  and  is  fast  held  until  the 
last  word  upon  the  last  page.” 

HENRY  JAMES'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  OTHER  HOUSE.  By  Henry  James. 

2 vols.  ios.  net. 

THE  TIMES. — “Mr.  Henry  James  is  not  an  author  who  usually  keeps 
a reviewer  sitting  up  to  unnatural  hours,  but  in  ‘ The  Other  House ' he  has 
achieved  this  degree  of  absorbing  interest.  He  has  a story  to  tell,  and 
how  well  he  tells  it  ! In  this  book  he  has  wonderfully  surpassed  himself.” 

A NEW  NOVEL  BY  M.  HAMILTON. 

McCLEOD  OF  THE  CAMERONS.  By  M. 

Hamilton,  Author  of  “ A Self-denying  Ordinance”  &c.  1 vol.  6s. 

BY  A NEW  WRITER. 

CHUN-TI-KUNG : his  Life  and  Adven- 

tures.  By  Claude  Rees,  i vol.  6s. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — “Mr.  Rees  has  lifted  the  veil  of  mystery  that 
overhangs  social  life  in  the  East  in  a way  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a book  of 
travel.” 

PERCY  WHITE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ANDRIA.  By  Percy  White,  Author  of 

“ Mr.  Bailey-Martin.”  1 vol.  6s. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — “ Cannot  fail  to  secure  the  sincerest 
admiration.  Sparkles  with  brilliant  metaphor  and  trenchant  epigram." 

An  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  of  Mr.  HEINEMANN'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
on  application. 

LONDON  : WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 
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SOCIETY  FOR 

PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

♦ 

Ready  December  i. 

THE  STRUGGLE  of  the  NATIONS  : Egypt,  Syria, 

and  ASSYRIA.  By  Professor  Maspero.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Sayce.  Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  With  Maps,  Three  Coloured  Plates, 
and  over  400  Illustrations.  Demy  4to.  (approximately),  cloth,  bevelled  boards, 
25s.  ; half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  50s. 

This  is  a companion  volume  to  “ The  Dawn  of  Civilization,”  and  contains  the 
History  of  the  Ancient  Peoples  of  the  East  from  the  XIVth  Egyptian  Dynasty  to 
the  end  of  the  Ramesside  period.  This  interval  covers  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  and  their  Exodus  therefrom.  The  recent  discovery  of  an  Egyptian  Stele 
mentioning  the  Israelites  gives  special  interest  to  this  volume,  where  the  matter  is 
discussed  with  his  usual  acumen  by  the  Author. 

THE  DAWN  of  CIVILIZATION  (EGYPT  and  CHAL- 

D/EA).  New  and  Revised  Edition.  By  Professor  Maspero.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Sayce.  Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  With  Map  and 
over  470  Illustrations,  including  3 Coloured  Plates.  Demy  4to.  (approxi- 
mately), cloth,  bevelled  boards,  24s. ; half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  48s. 
Professor  Maspero,  by  using  the  result  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia,  has  brought  this  new  edition  up  to  the  latest  date. 

THE  BIBLE  in  the  LIGHT  of  TO-DAY.  By  the  Rev. 

Charles  Croslegh,  D.D.  Post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  6s. 

CHURCH  SERVICES  and  SERVICE  BOOKS  before 

the  REFORMATION.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Barclay  Svvete,  D.D., 
Litt.D.  With  fac-similes  of  MSS.  Crown  8vo.  buckram  boards,  4s. 

JOHN  ELLERTON.  Being-  a Collection  of  his  Writings 

on  Hymnology,  together  with  a Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Works.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Housman,  B.D.  With  Portraits  of  Canon  Ellerton  and  other  leading 
Hymn-writers.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 
c Mr.  ^ousman  ^as  done  well  to  remind  us  of  our  debt  to  Canon  Ellerton,  and  to 
publish  together  not  only  his  highly  instructive  writings  on  Hymnology,  but  some  of 
bis  hymns  not  incorporated  in  any  hymnal.” — Times. 

THE  CONVERSION  of  the  HEPTARCHY.  By  the 

Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.D.,  Bishop  of  Stepney.  Small  post  8vo.  with 
several  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

TRACES  of  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY  and  ROMAN 

LAW  in  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Hicks,  D.D., 
D.C.L.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 

SERMONS  on  the  PENTATEUCH.  By  the  late  Very 

Rev.  Robert  Payne  Smith,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  With  a Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  M.  Payne  Smith.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  4s. 

CHURCH  HISTORY  in  QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  REIGN. 

By  the  Rev.  Montague  Fowler,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 

AUGUSTINE  and  his  COMPANIONS.  By  the  Right 

Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  B.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Stepney.  Small  post  8vo. 
cloth  boards,  2s. 

ENGLAND’S  MISSION  to  INDIA.  Some  Impressions 

from  a Recent  Visit.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 
Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 

A DICTIONARY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  D.D.  Third  Edition,  revised.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

PATRIARCHAL  PALESTINE.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce, 

Professor  of  Assyriology,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  with  Map,  buckram 
boards,  4s. 

[This  book  is  the  first  to  apply  the  Tel-el-Amarna  Tablets,  both  published  and 
unpublished,  towards,  elucidating  the  condition  of  Syria  at  this  period.  It  also 
contains  a recent  and  important  revision  of  the  Egyptian  Geographical  Lists  bearing 
on  Palestine.] 

THE  “HIGHER  CRITICISM”  and  the  VERDICT  of 

the  MONUMENTS.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Sayce,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
Fifth  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  buckram,  bevelled  boards,  7s.  6d. 

“ Areally  valuable  and  important  work  ; perjhaps  the  best  which  Professor  Sayce 
has  yet  written.” — Academy. 

THE  MESSAGE  of  PEACE,  and  other  Christmas 

SERMONS.  By  the  late  R.  W.  Church,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Crown  8vo. 
on  Hand-made  paper,  top  edges  gilt,  buckram  boards,  2s. 

BEAUTIFUL  BRITAIN  : the  Scenery  and  Splendours  of 

the  United  Kingdom.  Specially  approved  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
consisting.of  196  photo  reproductions  of  the  most  noteworthy  scenes  in  these 
islands,  with  accompanying  Text.  This  is  an  Edition  de  Luxe , and  is  beauti- 
fully got  up.  Large  4to.  21s. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  the  SEA  : its  Fictions,  Facts,  and 

Folk-lore.  By  Fred  Whymper.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  boards,  5s. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  SCIENCE.— The  SPLASH  of  a 

DROP.  By  Prof.  Worthington.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Post  8vo. 
cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  SCIENCE  TIME  and  TIDE  : 

a Romance  of  the  Moon.  By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition,  Revised.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2S.  6d. 

BIRDS,  A CHAPTER  on— RARE  BRITISH  VISITORS. 

® V .R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  (Zoological  Department, 
British  Museum).  With  18  beautifully  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  3s.  6d. 

The  book  is  teeming  with  interesting  facts,  and  should  be  added  to  every  bird- 
lover  s library,  as  an  inexpensive  but  thoroughly  reliable  work  ."—Knowledge. 

EVENINGS  at  the  MICROSCOPE ; or,  Researches 

among  the  Minuter  Organs  and  Forms  of  Animal  Life.  By  the  late  P.  H. 
Gosse,  F.R.S.  A new  Edition,  revised  by  F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  M.A., 
Secretary  R.M.S.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology  in  King’s 
College,  London.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 


LONDON  : NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C.  ; 
43  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 
BRIGHTON  : 129  NORTH  STREET. 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Large  8vo.  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  15s.  [ Shortly « 

A SUMPTUOUS  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

THE  ENEMIES  OF  BOOKS. 

By  WILLIAM  BLADES, 

Author  of  “ The  Life  and  Topography  ofWilliam  Caxton  ” &c.  &c. 

With  a Preface  by  Dr.  RICHARD  GARNETT,  C.B.,  of  the  British  Museum. 

“ This  well-known  and  deservedly  popular  work  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  by 
the  author,  Mr.  William  Blades,  and  now  comes  before  us  replete  with  interesting 
and  instructive  anecdotes  of  those  agents  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  the 
ruin  of  books.” — Exchange  and  Mart. 

In  handsome  crown  8vo.  Volumes,  to  be  issued  at  short  intervals,  price  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  AMTIQUARY’S  LIBRARY. 

The  First  Volume  of  the  Series  is  now  ready , entitled : 

GLEANINGS  from  the  NA  TURAL  HIS - 

TORY  of  the  ANCIENTS.  By  the  Rev.  M.  G.  WATKINS,  M.A., 
Author  of  “ Pictures  of  Bird  Life.” 


In  small  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  Cheap  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER.  A Con- 

templative  Man’s  Recreation  ; being  a Discourse  on  Fish  and  Fishing  not  Un- 
worthy the  Perusal  of  most  Anglers.  A Facsimile  of  the  First  Enition,  of  1653, 
with  the  many  curious  features  of  typography  and  quaint  characteristics  of 
language  and  spelling  which  make  the  1st  Edition  peculiarly  interesting  to 
Collectors  and  Students.  With  a Preface  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

In  crown  4to.  printed  in  old-face  type  and  Handsomely  bound,  price  10s.  6d. 

HEREWARD , the  SAXON  PATRIOT. 

A History  of  his  Life  and  Character,  with  a Record  of  his  Ancestors  and 
Descendants.  By  Lieut.-General  HARWARD. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  price  cs. 

NORSE  TALES  and  SKETCHES.-  By 

ALEXANDER  L.  KIELLAND.  Translated  by  Robert  L.  Cassie. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

In  crown  8vo.  tastefully  printed  and  bcund,  price  6s. 

THE  DEAD  PRIOR.  A Romance  of 

Life  and  Death.  By  C.  DUDLEY  LAMPEN. 

(t  The  writer  has  a powerful  and  graphic  pen,  and  sustains  the  interest  of  his 
readers  from  first  to  last.” — Record. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

A MIXED  WORLD.  A Novel.  By 

ADOLPHUS  POHL,  Author  of  “ Thomas  Brown’s  Will.” 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s.  Illustrated. 

PRINCES  THREE  and  SEEKERS 

SEVEN.  Four  Fairy  Tales  by  MARY  COLQUHOUN.  Illustrated  by 
Emily  Barnard. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C, 


SEELEY  & CO.’S  BOOKS 

AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  CHARLES 

PRITCHARD,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Savilian  Professor 
of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Memoir  compiled  by  his  Daughter, 
Ada  Pritchard,  with  a .Notice  of  his  Theological  Works  by  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  an  Account  of  his  Astro- 
nomical Work  by  his  successor,  Professor  H.  H.  Turner,  F.R.A.S.  With  a 
Portrait,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  ios.  6d. 

The  late  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford  was  a man  of  extraordinary  energy 
and  force_  of  character.  Beginning  life  as  a schoolmaster,  he  introduced  methods 
of  education  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  had  among  his  pupils  Dean  Bradley, 
Sir  William  Herschell,  Sir  George  Grove,  and  others  who  have  contributed 
reminiscences  to  this  volume. 

AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON : an  Auto- 

biography  (1834-1858),  and  a Memoir  by  his  Wife  (1858-1894).  With  a 
Portrait.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

“ A fine  record  of  a brave,  strenuous  life.” — Daily  News. 

“ There  are  some  lively  sketches  of  well-known  people  from  Mrs.  Hamerton’s  pen, 
and  some  interesting  letters  from  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Robert  Browning,  C.  F.  Watts, 
and  other  eminent  people.”  — Times. 

“ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamerton  have  produced  between  them  a remarkably  interesting 
book.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“ A remarkable  book,  gracefully  written,  and  full  of  interest  and  variety.” 

Scotsman. 

“ The  story  of  his  life  is  told  with  admirable  good  taste  and  uncommon  charm.” 

Leeds  Mercury. 

NOW  READY. 

VALASQUEZ : a Study  of  his  Life  and  Art. 

By  Walter  Armstrong,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  in  Ireland.  With 
8 Plates  and  60  other  Illustrations,  super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  gs.  net. 
“Full  of  life  and  interest,  and  richly  adorned  with  copies  of  many  of  Velazquez’s 
finest  works.” — Bradford  Observer. 

“An  excellent  piece  of  work.” — Leeds  Mercjiry. 

NOW  READY. 

CONFIDENCES  OF  AN  AMATEUR  GAR- 

DENER.  By  A.  M.  Dewsmith,  Author  of  “ A White  Umbrella.”  With 
many  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“All  who  love  a garden  will  appreciate  his  philosophy,  and  be  grateful  to  him  for 
his  chatty  and  interesting  chapters.  The  illustrations  are  highly  artistic.” 

Daily  Mail. 

THREE  BOOKS  by  the  Author  of  “LIFE  at  tlie  ZOO.” 

ANIMALS  AT  WORK  AND  PLAY.  Illus- 

trated.  6s. 

“ Full  of  fresh  matter  about  animals  and  birds.” — Times. 

LIFE  AT  THE  ZOO.  Illustrated.  12s.  6d. 

“ Without  a single  dull  page.” — World. 

WILD  ENGLAND  OF  TO-DAY.  Illustrated. 

12s.  6d. 

“ A more  delightful  book  it  would  be  hard  to  find.” — National  Observer. 

London  : SEELEY  & CO.,  Limited,  38  Great  Russell  Street. 
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MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


HUGH  THOMSON’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME. 

JANE  AUSTEN’S  EMMA. 


With  40  Illustrations,  will  be  ready  on  November  27.  In  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  5 s.  In  plain  cloth,  uncut  edges,  is.  6d, 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  CHARLES  KINGSLEY’S 

WESTWARD  HO! 

An  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  with  So  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations  by  CHARLES  E.  BROCK.  Printed  in  red  and  black,  in  2 vols.  extra 

crown  8 vo.  21s. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  CRANFORD  SERIES. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  or  cloth,  paper  label,  uncut  edges,  6s.  each. 

THE  ALHAMBRA. 

By  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

With  an  Introduction  by  ELIZABETH  ROBINS  PENNELL. 

Illustrated  with  Drawings  of  the  Places  mentioned  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL.  [Ready  November  24. 

Also  a limited  Edition  on  Super-royal,  Hand-made,  with  12  extra  lithograph  Proofs,  42s.  net.  (250  Copies  for  America,  and  250  for  England.) 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL  AND  THE  RIVALS. 

By  R.  B.  SHERIDAN. 

With  50  Illustrations  by  EDMUND  J.  SULLIVAN,  and  an  Introduction  by  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Also  a limited  Edition  on  Super-royal,  Hand-made,  30s.  net.  (250  Copies  only  for  England  and  America.) 


Second  Edition  now  Ready. 

BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

SOLDIER  TALES.  Containing  : With  the  Main  Guard— 

The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft — The  Man  Who  Was — Courting  of  Dinah 
Shadd— Incarnation  of  Krishna  Mulvaney — Taking  of  Lungtungpen — The 
Madness  of  Private  Ortheris.  With  Head  and  Tail  Pieces  and  21  page  Illus- 
trations by  A.  S.  Hartrick. 

DAILY  NEWS. — “ The  large  and  beautifully  clear  print,  excellent  paper,  and 
binding  in  blue  ar.d  gold  make  4 Soldier  Tales  ’ a most  attractive  and  timely  gift- 
book.” 


Demy  i6mo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  RUDYARD  KIPLING  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Com- 

piled  by  Joseph  Finn  (Authorised  by  Rudyard  Kipling).  With  12 
Illustrations  by  J.  ockwood  Kipling. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

STORIES  of  NAPLES  and  the  CAMORRA.  By 

Charles  Grant.  With  Introductory  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  J.  B. 
Capper. 


Small  4to.  cloth  gilt,  io*.  6d. 

ON  the  BROADS.  By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  Author 

of  “ Cathedral  Days  ” & c.  With  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell. 


Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

THE  LONDON  PLEASURE  GARDENS  of  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Warwick  Wroth,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British 
Museum,  assisted  by  Arthur  Edgar  Wroth.  With  62  Illustrations. 
DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “ Mr.  Warwick  Wroth’s  handsome,  erudite,  and 
vastly  entertaining  volume.” 

(Uniform  with  Mr.  Arthur  Dasent’s  “ St.  James’s  Square.”) 


Demv  8vo.  10s.  net. 

THE  BUDDHIST  PRAYING  WHEEL:  a Collection  of 

Material  bearing  upon  the  Symbols  of  the  Wheel  and  Circular  Movements  in 
Custom  and  Religious  Ritual.  By  William  Simpson,  R.I.,  _ M.R.A.S., 
F.R.G.S.,  Hon.  Associate  R.I.B.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author. 

DAILY  NEWS. — “ A most  curious  subject  it  is,  treated  by  Mr.  Simpson  with 
an  amount  and  variety  of  learning  far  beyond  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a 
thousand  of  the  critics.” 


CATHEDRAL  CITIES : York,  Lincoln,  and  Beverley. 

Drawn  and  Etched  by  Robert  Farren,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  late 
Professor  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  75  Copies,  Proofs  in  folio,  half  roxburghe, 
£5  5s.  net.  200  Columbier  4to.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  £2  12s.  6d.  net. 


Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  net. 

ARS  TRAGIC  A SOPHOCLEA  CUM  SHAKSPERIANA 

COMP  AR  AT  A.  An  Essay  on  the  Tragic  Art  of  Sophocles  and  Shakspere. 
By  Lionel  Horton-Smith,  B.A.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  McMahon  Law  Student, 
and  late  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


In  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  15s. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  PLAYS.  By  Shakespeare, 

Marlowe,  Peele.  Heywood,  Fletcher,  and  Ford.  Arranged  for  Acting 
as  well  as  for  Reading  by  T.  Donovan. 


D£my  8 vo.  10s.  6d. 

SOCIALISM : being-  NOTES  on  a POLITICAL  TOUR. 

By  Sir  Henry  Wrixon,  late  Attorney-General  of  Victoria,  Australia,  and 
Commissioner  for  Inquiry  from  that  Province. 


PARTS  I.  and  II.  and  VOLUME  I.  now  ready. 

LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  By  Professor 

W.  M.  Sloane,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.  Illustrated  with  88  Reproductions  of  the 
Masterpieces  of  Painting,  in  their  Original  Colours,  and  220  Full-page 
Engravings  in  Tint  and  Black  and  White. 

In  20  Parts  at  4s.  net  each  ; or  in  4 Volumes  at  24s.  net  each.  Supplied  only  in  Sets. 

TIMES. — “ The  most  magnificent  of  modern  Lives  of  Napoleon The  serious 

and  careful  work  of  a very  competent  historian.” 


NEW  NOVELS. 

BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

2 vols.  Globe  8vo.  12s. 

TAQUISARA. 

PUNCH. — “ A more  picturesque,  dramatically  tragic and  altogether  more 

absorbingly  interesting  novel  than  ‘ Taquisara  ’ it  would  be  difficult  to  find  even 
among  the  works  of  its  author,  Mr.  Marion  Crawford.” 

BY  . MRS.  HUGH  FRASER. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

PALLADIA. 

BY  ROLF  BOLDREWOOD. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SEALSKIN  CLOAK. 


VOLUME  II.  NOW  READY. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Edited  by 

S.  F.  Harmer,  M.A.,  and  A.  E.  Shipley, ^M. A.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
17s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  WORMS,  ROTIFERS,  and  POLYZOA.  By  F.  W.  Gamble, 
M.Sc.  (Viet.),  Owens  College  ; Miss  L.  Sheldon,  Newnham  College,  Cam- 
bridge ; A.  E.  Shipley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge; 
Marcus  Hartog,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (D.Sc.  Lond.),  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork  ; W.  Blaxland 
Benham,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  Hon.  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Aldrichian  Demonstrator  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ; F.  E.  Beddard,  M.A. 
(Oxon.),  F.R.S.,  Prosector  to  the  Zoological  Society,  London;  and  S.  F. 
Harmer,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

CI1ASSICAI1  LIBRARY.— New  Volume. 

Demy  8vo.  14s. 

THE  ELDER  PLINY’S  CHAPTERS  on  the  HISTORY 

of  ART.  Translated  by  K.  Jex-Blake,  Classical  Lecturer  at  Girton  College, 
Cambridge.  With  Commentary  and  Historical  Introduction  by  E.  Sellers, 
former  Student  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens;  and  additional  Notes  contributed  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Ludwig 
Urlichs. 

TIMES. — “ Of  the  translation  we  may  say,  in  a single  word,  that  it  is  excellent ; 
of  the  introduction  and  commentary  that  they  are  on  the  level  of  the  highest 
scholarship  of  the  day.” 

VOLUME  VIII.  NOW  READY. 

Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

LIFE  and  LABOUR  of  the  PEOPLE  in  LONDON. 

Edited  by  Charles  Booth.  Vol.  VIII.  POPULATION  CLASSIFIED 
by  TRADES.  


VOL.  II.  NOW  READY.  Medium  Svo.  zis.  net. 

DICTIONARY  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Edited  by 

R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  F.R.S.  Vol.  II.  F— M. 

DAILY  NEWS. — “ The  second  volume  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  prede- 
cessor, for  its  vast  range,  the  importance  of  the  topics  with  which  it  deals,  and  the 
evidences  which  it  everywhere  presents  of  careful  planning  out  and  judicious 
selection  of  contributors Likely  long  to  remain  the  standard  work  of 'its  class.” 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LIMITED,  LONDON, 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


21  November,  1896 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS, 

CONAN  DOYLE’S  REMARKABLE  NEW  NOVEL. 

With  8 Full-page  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

KOONEY  STOME. 


BY  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 


Author  of  “MICAH  CLARKE,”  • 

From  the  TIMES. — “ ‘ Rodney  Stone  ’ is  in  our  judgment  distinctly  the  best  of 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle’s  novels There  are  few  descriptions  in  fiction  that  can  vie 

with  that  race  upon  the  Brighton  road.” 

From  the  DAILY  MAIL. — “ If  ‘ Rodney  Stone  ’ does  not  prove  to  be  the  book 

of  the^  season,  I shall  be  greatly  surprised Its  vigour,  its  virility,  its  narrative 

force,  its.  vivid  and  truthful  pictures  of  life  in  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  its  high  literary  finish,  have  all  the  qualities  of  permanence.” 

From  the  DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “ An  exhilarating  and  enjoyable  book,  and 
one  the  reading  of  which  we  had  been  sorry  to  have  missed.  It  is  history  with  all 
the  dust  and  dryness  left  out.” 


‘THE  WHITE  COMPANY,”  &c. 

From  the  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — “ Dr.  Conan  Dovle  has  written  a wonderfu^ 
book  in  this  his  latest  contribution  to  the  new  romance.  The  story  goes  so  gallantly 
from  start  to  finish  that  we  are  fairly  startled  out  of  our  fn  de  siecle  indifference 
and  carried  along  in  breathless  excitement  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  boy  hero  and  the 
inimitable  dandy.” 

From  the  DAILY  NEWS. — “A  brilliantly  imagined  and  executed  picture  of 

England  at  the  beginning  of  the  century The  story  is  a romance  of  the  ring  ; 

it  is  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  national  endeavour.  From  the  opening 
chapter  the  swing  and  stir  of  the  romance  is  kept  up  unflagging The  illustra- 

tions deserve  a word  of  special  commendation.” 


NEARLY  READY,  with  2 Portraits,  demy  8vo.  16s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  SIR  CHARLES  HALLE. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  REV.  H.  N.  HUTCHINSON. 

NOW  READY,  with  a Preface  by  Sir  HENRY  HOWORTH,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
and  10  Full-page  Illustrations.  Small  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

PREHISTORIC  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  HUTCHINSON, 

Author  of  “ Extinct  Monsters,”  “ Creatures  of  Other  Day &c. 


SELECTED  POEMS  of  WALTER  VON  D R VOGEL- 

WEIDE,  THE  MINNESINGER.  Translated  by  W.  lison  Phillips. 
With  6 Full-page  Illustrations.  Small  4to.  10s.  6d.  net.  [ Shortly . 

THE  MONEY-SPINNER,  and  other  Character  Notes. 

By  H.  Seton  Merriman,  Author  of  “ The  Sowers,”  “With  Edged  Tools,” 
&c.,  and  S.  G.  Tallentyre.  With  12  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Arthur 
Rackham.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [. Immediately . 

JESS.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  New  Illustrated  and 

thoroughly  Revised  Edition.  With  12  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Maurice 
Greiffenhagen.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


NEW  NOVELS  NEARLY  READY. 

THE  WITCHFINDER.  By  T.  Pellatt.  Crown  8vo. 

3s.  6d. 

THE  BORDERER.  By  Adam  Lilburn.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING’S 
POETICAL  WORKS. 

“An  edition  which  in  every  point  of  excellence  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
taste.  ” — Scotsman. 

NOTICE.— A SECOND  PRINTING  of  Volume  I. 
of  the  NEW  EDITION  of  THE  COMPLETE 
WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING,  in 

2 vols.  large  croton  8vo.  with  Portraits,  15s., 
is  notv  ready.  A SECOND  PRINTING  of 
Volume  II.  will  he  ready  on  November  28. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

HEW  AID  ENLARGED  SERIES. 

ONE  SHILLING  MONTHLY. 

Edited  by  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY. 


Contents  of  the  DECEMBER  Number,  Ready  Next  Thursday. 


THE  GREATEST  OF  ANNIVER- 
SARIES— December  25th.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching. 

SAINT  EDWARD  THE  CON- 
FESSOR. By  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough. 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD.  By, 
Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L. 

THE  BLACK  DOGS  AND  THE 
THUMBLESS  HAND.  By 
Andrew  Lang. 

BEAU  BRUMMELL.  By  A.  I. 
Shand. 


DUELS  OF  ALL  NATIONS.  I. 
The  Duel  of  the  Period  in  France. 
By  James  Pemberton-Grund. 
THE  MOON  - STRICKEN.  By 
Bernard  E.  J.  Capes. 

A FATAL  MISTAKE.  By  S.  T. 
Heard. 

PAGES  FROM  A PRIVATE 
DIARY. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA.  Chapters 
XLV.  to  the  End.  By  W.  E. 
Norris. 


THREE  POPULAR  6s.  NOVELS. 


THE  SOWERS, 

By  H.  S.  MERRIMAN.  nth  Edition. 


SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY. 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD,  and  Edition. 


CLEG  KELLY. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.  31st  Thousand. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  BROWN- 
ING. By  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr.  With  Por- 
trait and  Steel  Engraving  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
Study  in  De  Vere  Gardens.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A MILITARY  LIFE.  By 

General  Sir  John  Adye,  G.C.B.,  R.A.,  late 
Governor  of  Gibraltar.  With  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  Demy  8vo.  14s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JAMES’ FITZ JAMES  STEPHEN, 

Bart.,  K.C.S.I.,  a Judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  Bv  his  Brother,  JLeslie  Stephen.  Second 
Edition.  With  2 Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

LIFE  OF  FRANK  BUCKLAND.  By  his  Brother- 
in-Law,  George  C.  Bom  pas,  Editor  of  “ Notes 
and  Jottings  from  Animal  Life.”  With  a Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  ; gilt  edges,  6s. 

MY  CONFIDENCES : an  Autobiographical 

Sketch,  addressed  to  my  Descendants.  By 
Frederick  Locker-Lampson.  Edited  by  Augus- 
tine Burell,  Q.C.,M.P.  Second  Edition.  With 
2 Portraits.  8vo.  15s. 

HOURS  IN  A LIBRARY.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Revised,  Rearranged,  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
additional  Chapters.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 


THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE  : its  Peoples,  History, 

and  Products.  By  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E.,  LL.D.  Third  and  Standard  Edition.  With 
Map.  Demy  8vo.  28s. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE  IN 
ITALY.  Taken  from  the  Work  by  John 
Addington  Symonds.  By  Lieut. -Col.  Alfred 
Pearson.  With  a Steel  Engraving  of  a recent 
Portrait  of  Mr.  Symonds.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6a. 
THE  MAMELUKE  OR  SLAVE  DYNASTY  OF 
EGYPT,  1260-1517  A.D.  By  Sir  William 
Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Ph.D.  (Bologna), 
Author  of  “The  Life  of  Mahomet,”  “Mahomet 
and  Islam,”  “ The  Caliphate,”  &c.  With  12  Full- 
page  Illustrations  and  a Map.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
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NOTES. 

\FEW  months  ago  the  Government  came  to  the 
decision  that  our  Navy  was  strong  enough,  and 
Mr.  Goschen  stated  peremptorily  that  the  ordinary 
Estimates  would  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  “Times”  followed  the  official  lead,  but,  to  its 
credit  be  it  said,  with  some  hesitancy,  and  forthwith  a 
body  that  calls  itself  “ The  Increased  Armaments 
Protest  Committee  ” came  into  existence,  with  an 
honorary  secretary  whose  impertinent  and  illogical 
letters  to  the  Press  have  been  aptly  ridiculed  by 
Admiral  Fitzgerald.  This  decision  of  the  Government 
runs  counter  to  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  authorities 
and  is  too  important  to  escape  frank  criticism.  There 
has  not  been  an  abler  naval  strategist  since  Nelson  than 
the  late  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby,  and  he  was  wont  to 
declare  that  the  growth  of  our  commerce  and  the  in- 
creased difficulties  of  blockade  owing  to.  steam  made  it 
necessary  for  us  to  maintain  a fleet  of  battleships  at 
least  half  as  strong  again  as  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Russia,  and  the  alliance  now  existing  be- 
tween these  Powers  only  strengthens  his  contention. 

In  1890  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby  wrote  an  article  assert- 
ing that  our  fleet  should  be  increased  by  forty  battle- 
ships and  three  hundred  cruisers,  and  in  private  con- 
versation he  brought  forward  cogent  arguments  in 
support  of  his  belief  that  even  then  our  fleet  would  not 
be  as  strong  proportionately  as  it  was  at  Trafalgar, 
where  we  engaged  with  an  inferior  force,  and 
where  our  defeat  would  not  have  sent  up  the 
price  of  bread  in  England  to  famine  prices.  When 
the  question  changes  from  ships  to  seamen  there 
is  no  better  authority  than  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and 
in  spite  of  his  stalwart  Conservatism  he  has  felt  himself 
obliged  to  declare  that  our  fleet  is  at  present  terribly 
undermanned  and  our  Naval  Reserve  entirely  insuffi- 
cient for  war  needs.  And  in  regard  to  the  general 
political  situation  and  the  aims  of  France  and  Russia 
there  is  no  one  in  or  out  of  the  Ministry  better  informed 
than  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  for  months  past,  Radical 
though  he  is,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  been  pressing  us  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  our  expenditure  on  the 
Navy. 

And  yet  the  Government  is  about  to  stop  supplies  and 
cut  down  expenditure.  Can  it  be,  as  pessimists  whisper, 
that  they  do  this,  not  because  they  love  the  Navy  less, 
but  because  they  love  the  landed  interest  more,  and  are 
contemplating,  for  party  purposes,  increased  doles  to 
agriculture?  We  refuse  to  believe  this  rumour.  It  may 


be,  however,  that  a creditable  desire  to  take  a penny  or 
so  off  the  Income-tax  is  the  causa  causans  of  the 
Government’s  decision.  We  cannot  help  deploring 
the  untimely  economy.  It  has  been  pointed  out  with 
good  reason  that  our  extraordinary  efforts  to  put  our 
fleet  beyond  rivalry  have  disheartened  Frenchmen  at 
least.  After  our  Naval  Defence  Act  they  tried 
at  first  to  compete  with  us  by  spending  .£3,858,569  in 
1894,  as  against  £2,021,972  in  1890,  but  later  they 
seem  to  have  wearied  of  the  task  ; for  their  shipbuilding 
charges  in  the  present  year  have  fallen  to  £3,617,179, 
and  the  demand  for  1897  is  limited  to  £3,191,849.  We 
can  only  hope  that  public  opinion  may  yet  induce  our 
Government  to  modify  its  decision.  Our  Navy  should 
be  brought  up  to  the  minimum  required  by  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hornby  ; it  should  at  least  be  half  as  strong  again  as 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Russia,  and  that 
would  be  but  a small  insurance  on  our  immense 
commerce. 

It  is  the  belief  in  Vienna  that  Russia  rejected  M. 
Hanotaux’  scheme  for  putting  the  Turkish  finances  in 
order  simply  out  of  jealousy  of  Great  Britain.  Russia, 
we  are  told,  does  not  desire  the  co-operation  of  Britain 
at  a moment  when  the  Egyptian  question  is  about  to 
be  reopened  ; and,  furthermore,  Russia  thinks  that 
only  the  Continental  Powers  directly  interested  should 
interfere  in  Turkey.  “ English  intervention  in  the  East: 
is  not  considered  to  be  entirely  free  from  selfish  motives.” 
All  this  belongs  surely  to  what  Lord  Salisbury  aptly  called 
“ the  prejudices  of  an  antiquated  diplomacy,”  which  may 
be  allowed  to  die  out  for  want  of  nourishment.  We 
prefer  to  believe  that  Russia  did  not  support  M. 
Hanotaux  because  she  does  not  wish  to  put  the  “ Sick 
Man”  on  his  legs  again,  and  with  the  “Times”  Corre- 
spondent in  Paris  we  believe  that  “‘Pourparlers’  are 
going  on  between  the  English  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments on  the  basis  of  a system  of  general  reforms  for 
Turkey,”  but  it  seems  to  us  over-sanguine  to  hope  that 
the  outcome  of  these  negotiations  will  be  “satisfactory.” 
Patches  on  a rotten  garment  are  eminently  unsatis- 
factory as  a rule. 

The  Poet  Laureate  has  been  lecturing  the  East  Kent 
Volunteers  on  Patriotism,  and  the  “Times”  has  found 
space  to  report  his  utterances.  “ To  the  poet  it  had 
belonged  from  the  days  of  Tyrtseus  downwards  to 
kindle  national  patriotism,  and  to  animate  national 
courage  ; and,  though  it  might  possibly  not  be  his  most 
engaging,  it  must  ever  remain  his  loftiest,  function — a 
function  he  might  sometimes  usefully  discharge  in 
prose  as  well  as  in  verse.”  This  is  an  appalling 
declaration.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  should  confine 
himself  to  his  proper  function,  for  we  prefer  his  verse  to 
his  prose.  Here  is  some  more  of  it : “ In  Athens  the 
Bema,  or  public  tribune,  was  always  turned  towards 
the  sea,  and  it  is  seaward  we  too  must  perpetually 
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maintain  our  gaze.”  No,  no,  Mr.  Austin,  the  Bema 
in  Athens  was  turned  towards  the  market-place,  and  it 
is  probable  that  we  English,  too,  shall  “ perpetually 
maintain  our  gaze  ” in  the  same  direction  without  your 
soul-inspiring  strains  ! 

For  the  last  three  months  we  have  persistently  called 
attention  to  the  ruin  that  is  being  wrought  to  the  cane- 
sugar  trade  of  the  West  Indies  by  the  importation  of 
the  beetroot-sugar  manufactured,  with  the  assistance  of 
large  bounties,  on  the  Continent.  It  is  gratifying  that 
our  efforts  have  at  length  borne  fruit  to  the  extent  that 
the  Government  is  about  to  appoint  a Special  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  subject  on  the  spot.  This  decision 
is  the  more  opportune  because  at  this  very  moment  a 
Committee  of  the  French  Chamber  is  considering  the 
creation  of  a new  tax  on  both  raw  and  refined  sugar  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  bounties  on  exported  sugar. 
This  is  indeed  going  “ one  better”  (or  should  we  say 
“ one  worse  ”?)  than  Protection  ! The  home  consumer, 
who  already  pays  fivepence  a pound  for  what  is  sold  in 
England  at  threepence  halfpenny  a pound,  Is  to  be 
further  mulcted  in  order  that  the  sugar  manufacturers 
may  be  enabled  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  British 
planters.  Apparently  our  neighbours  are  determined 
to  see  to  what  limits  they  can  go  before  England  grows 
tired  of  playing  at  this  one-sided  game.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain  chooses  his  Commissioners  wisely,  and  we 
still  hope,  in  spite  of  his  appointment  of  Mr.  Greene  to 
Pretoria,  that  he  will,  nothing  but  good  can  come  of 
this  enquiry. 

The  County  Council  has  done  well  to  appoint  a Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  malpractices  in  its  Works 
Department,  and  on  the  whole  there  is  no  exception  to 
be  taken  to  the  constitution  of  the  Committee.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Mr.  Marks,  M.P.,  could  not  see  his 
way  to  join  it,  for  our  recollection  of  his  services  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  inquir}' 
justifies  the  belief  that  he  would  have  been  a most 
useful  member.  Mr.  Burns,  however,  will  probably  be  as 
as  well  pleased  that  Mr.  Marks  is  not  on  the  Committee 
as  that  his  (Mr.  Burns’s)  colleague  from  Battersea,  Mr. 
Davis,  is.  By-the-bye  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  while 
Mr.  Burns  has  all  along  contended  that  the  whole  Works 
Department  scandal  was  a mare’s  nest,  he  has  exhibited 
in  the  debates  on  the  question  an  amount  of  violence 
and  rancour  that  would  have  been  out  of  place  even  in 
Battersea.  If  Mr.  Burns  imagines  that  by  the  throwing 
of  mud  and  the  use  of  bad  language  he  is  going  to  help 
the  case  of  the  Works  Department  he  is  very  much 
mistaken. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  inquiry  into 
the  management  ought  to  cover  also  an  inquiry  into  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  direct  employment  as 
compared  with  the  quality  of  the  work  done  through 
contractors.  We  shall  take  no  objection  to  that ; but  if 
there  is  to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  management,  it  certainly 
ought  to  include  an  enquiry  into  the  method  of  employing 
the  foremen,  the  clerks  of  works  and  the  workmen  them- 
selves. The  Council  has  always  got  between  three 
and  four  thousand  men  employed — how  and  by  whom 
are  they  selected?  How  many  of  them  are  members  of 
the  Labour  organizations  which  pay  wholly  or  in  part 
the  salaries  of  theLabour  representatives  on  the  Council? 
This  question  may  be  asked  without  any  imputation 
whatever  upon  the  good  faith  of  either  the  workmen  or 
the  Councillors  ; but  if  it  be  a fact  that  many  of  the  work- 
men employed  by  the  Council  are  at  the  same  time,  so  to 
speak,  the  employers  of  some  of  the  Councillors,  the 
position  becomes  anomalous  and  possibly  mischievous. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Works  Committee,  besides 
Mr.  John  Burns  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Steadman,  is  Alderman 
H.  R.  Taylor,  of  the  Operative  Bricklayers  Society  and 
the  London  Trades  Council.  Mr.  Taylor  represents  the 
London  Bricklayers  branches  on  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Conciliation  Board,  and  is  a representative  of 
the  Building  Trades  group  on  its  Executive.  The  brick- 
layers, it  is  said,  pay  him  ^3  a week,  so  that  he  may 
devote  his  whole  time  to  them  on  the  Council.  Another 
Labour  representative  on  the  same  body  is  Mr.  A. 
Humphrey,  who  is,  or  was  until  very  recently,  secretary 
of  the  Navvies  and  General  Labourers  Union. 


The  rebellion  in  the  Philippines,  which  has  been 
superadded  to  Spanish  troubles  in  Cuba,  excites  less 
interest  probably  ; there  is  no  America  to  complicate 
the  situation.  The  Governor-General  has  been  criticized 
for  avoiding  fighting  ; but  others  think  he  has  shown 
wisdom  in  awaiting  reinforcements.  The  bulk  of  the 
native  troops  have  remained  faithful,  but  no  one 
believes  that  their  loyalty  would  stand  the  test 
of  a serious  defeat.  Certain  incidents  that  are  reported, 
in  the  meantime,  scarcely  bear  out  the  accusation  of 
undue  leniency.  A recent  letter  says,  for  instance,  that 
100  rebels  were  thrown  one  night  into  an  old  dungeon 
of  the  fortress  at  Manila,  where  there  was  hardly  room 
for  30.  “The  miserable  wretches  were  up  to  their 
knees  in  mud,  filthy  and  putrid,  and  the  next  morning 
59  corpses  were  taken  out.”  Suraj-ood-Dowlah  incar- 
cerated 146  in  the  famous  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and 
23  only  came  out  alive  ; but  Spain  is  “ most  Christian, ” 
and  the  Nawab  was — not. 

The  rebellion  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  largely  directed 
against  the  priests,  who  are  well  nigh  as  dominant  as  in 
the  days  of  Philip.  A correspondent  of  the  Hongkong 
“ Daily  Press,”  who  has  just  returned  from  an  attempt 
to  find  out  how  matters  stand,  says  “ the  natives  state 
that  their  grievances  are  the  extortions  of  the  Spanish 
officials,  the  excessive  and  inequitable  taxation  and  the 
unjust  mode  of  levying  it,  and  the  exactions  and  inter- 
ference in  State  affairs  of  the  priests  of  the  monastic 
orders,”  who  hold  nearly  all  the  benefices.  Bitter 
enmity  has  certainly  been  shown  to  the  friars,  who 
have  been  treated,  when  caught,  with  amenities  worthy 
of  Torquemada. 

A curious  feature  is  the  interest  shown  by  Japan.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Japan  was  accused,  in  the 
heyday  of  her  success,  of  aspiring  to  add  the  Philippines 
to  Formosa,  to  complete  her  insular  empire.  This  may 
have  lent  colour  to  the  charges  of  complicity  in  the 
rebellion  that  have  been  hinted  against  certain 
Japanese  residents  in  Manila.  Some  of  these  have  had 
their  houses  searched  and  are  indignant,  and  the 
Japanese  Consul  at  Hongkong  has  been  over  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  ; and  the  Japanese  Government  has  sent 
down  an  official  and  has  strengthened  his  position  by 
the  despatch  of  two  men-of-war. 

Everybody  nods  at  times,  even  the  “ Saturday  Re- 
view.” Our  note  last  week  upon  the  attitude  of  Sir 
Horace  Farquhar  towards  the  London  water  question 
was  founded  upon  a misconception  of  the  facts.  Sir 
Horace  Farquhar,  we  learn,  has  not  been  opposed  to, 
but  in  favour  of,  an  equitable  scheme  of  purchase.  Sir 
Horace  Farquhar  is  a man  of  business  and  there- 
fore opposed  to  confiscation,  which,  in  this  country, 
at  any  rate,  is  impracticable.  But  he  has  supported 
Lord  Onslow  and  the  more  intelligent  section  of  the 
Moderates  in  their  attempts  to  settle  this  water  question 
upon  something  like  a basis  of  finality  and  common 
sense,  which  means  a fair  and  workable  purchase  scheme. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  is  the  line  taken  by  Sir 
Horace  Farquhar  ; for  he  is  not  a party  hack,  but  a 
broad-minded  man  of  the  world,  with  a leaning  towards 
Liberal  views  of  the  old  school.  Sir  Horace  has  done 
so  much  to  bring  the  party  together  by  his  hospitality, 
that  we  feel  he  is  entitled  to  the  amende  honorable. 

“ Hatching  vain  empires  ” is  one  of  the  traditional 
amusements  of  the  able  editor.  We  do  not  grudge 
any  of  our  contemporaries  this  relaxation,  provided  he 
keeps  within  the  bounds  of  reason  or  probability.  But 
when  the  “ Daily  News  ” launches  upon  the  world  a 
scheme  for  turning  Turkey  into  a protectorate  under 
European  control,  with  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  as  Finance 
Minister,  we  feel  bound  to  protest.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  expect  an  Olympian  like  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  to 
know  anything  of  the  gossip  of  the  Stock  Exchange — 
the  late  Lord  Coleridge  had  never  heard  of  Miss  Connie 
Gilchrist.  But  even  the  Editor  of  the  “ Daily  News” 
might  be  expected  to  know  that  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  the  shares  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank  have  fallen  from  15  to  10,  and  now  stand  at  about 
11.  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  is  a very  agreeable  man,  and 
apparently  intelligent.  But  if  he  wishes  to  pass  for  a 
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serious  financier,  he  would  do  well  in  future  to  keep 
clear  of  the  Kaffir  Circus,  and  not  get  himself  mixed  up 
in  common  talk  with  its  most  notorious  clown. 

What  with  a split  on  the  Labour  question  in  one 
half  of  the  constituencies  and  on  Local  Veto  in  the 
other  half,  the  Liberal  party  is  in  a bad  way.  If  any- 
thing further  were  necessary  to  prove  this  it  would  be 
found  in  the  series  of  resolutions  that  have  been  drawn 
up  by  the  Executive  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
for  submission  to  the  approaching  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee.  These  resolutions,  of  course, 
urge  the  local  associations  to  “ organize,”  but  when 
it  is  asked  on  behalf  of  what  cause  they  are  to  orga- 
nize, the  only  answer  is  Education  and  Armenia  ! The 
Government  have  acted  feebly  enough  on  the  Education 
question,  and  the  Opposition  are  entitled  to  make  what 
capital  they  can  out  of  the  fact,  but  the  lines  of  cleavage 
on  that  question  are  not  the  strict  party  ones,  and  for 
better  or  worse  we  know  that  education  as  an  imme- 
diate ground  ’ of  contention  will  in  a few  months  be 
disposed  of.  As  for  Armenia,  everybody  knows  that 
that  is  the  deadest  and  most  hopeless  cause  any  party 
ever  took  up,  even  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of 
Mr.  George  Russell  and  Mr.  Clayden.  On  the  social 
and  economic  questions  which  are  really  urgent,  and 
on  which  the  country  will  have  to  decide  in  the  near 
future,  the  newest  Liberal  programme  says  not  a 
ivord.  The  Neivcastle  Programme,  which  promised 
everything  to  everybody,  did  not  bring  the  party 
much  luck.  They  now  seem  to  think  they  can  win 
on  a programme  \\rhich  promises  “ nothing  to  no- 
body.” 

There  must  be  something  very  attractive  in  a dinner — 
even  a bad  one — or  it  would  not  be  possible  to  g-et  together 
at  regularly  recurring  periods  a number  of  boys  and  old 
men,  such  as  make  up  the  United  Club,  to  listen  to  a 
series  of  the  poorest  and  most  dreary  speeches — 
•usually  the  self-consoling  efforts  of  members  of  Par- 
liament who  find  it  difficult  to  get  a hearing  in  the 
House.  The  men  with  a future  that  never  becomes  a 
past,  who  respond  so  dutifully  to  the  call  of  the  Unionist 
Eighty  Club,  are  generally  allowed  to  hear  one  speech 
made  by  a man  who  might  get  a hearing  elsewhere. 
In  accordance  with  precedent,  they  were  treated  last 
week  to  Lord  Cranborne,  and  heard  something — dull 
perhaps,  but  still  Lord  Cranborne  did  say  something. 
In  still  stricter  precedent,  they  next  had  to  suffer 
Mr.  Cripps  ; who  ha\ring  succeeded  in  getting  his  name 
associated  with  a particular  subject  by  means  of 
a correspondence  in  the  “ Times,”  fitly  crowned  his 
efforts  by  an  appearance  in  the  United  Club.  It  is 
very  easy  to  understand  that  such  politicians  find 
infinite  advantages  in  this  patient  and  useful  society  ; 
but  what  enjoyment  do  the  subscribing  members  find 
in  supplying  a dumping  ground  for  aspiring  Tadpoles 
and  desponding  Tapers  ? 

The  United  Club’s  career  is  typical  of  the  course  of 
such  Conservative  institutions.  They  originate  in 
independent  effort,  and  are  of  some  use  until  they  are 
collared  by  the  official  set  and  throttled.  This  parti- 
cular club  was  started  by  a few  clever  young  men  as  a 
training  ground  for  speakers  and  for  mutual  political 
education.  Their  meetings  were  small,  and  did  not 
glitter  with  Parliamentary  stars  ; but  those  who 
talked  spoke  because  they  had  something  to  say,  and 
those  Avho  listened  learned.  There  was  no  inducement 
to  self-advertisement.  One  evening  they  got  Mr. 
Middleton  there  to  lecture  them  on  “ Political  Organi- 
zation.” They  criticized  him  with  freedom  and  frank- 
ness, and  had  a most  enjoyable  evening.  Singularly 
enough,  soon  after  this,  overtures  for  amalgamation  came 
from  the  Constitutional  Union — already  in  its  senile  or 
official  stage.  The  United  Club  was  outwitted  by  the 
cunning  that  frequently  accompanies  inferior  intellect. 
They  were  allowed  to  rretain  their  name,  and  thereby 
lost  the  substance.  From  that  day  the  transformation 
has  been  going  on.  One  by  one  the  originators  and 
active  spirits  of  the  old  United  Club  have  been  dropped 
out,  and  the  fruits  of  their  work  quietly  appropriated  by 
“ better  known  men.”  Hard-working  secretaries  are 
replaced  by  figure-heads  with  double-barrelled  names. 
Discussions  have  given  place  to  “ Sessional  Dinners  ” 
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(frequently  eaten  when  the  House  is  not  in  Session), 
when  speakers  are  chosen,  not  for  their  power  of 
speech,  but  because,  say,  they  are  nephews  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  or  distantly  connected  with  the  Cheadles 
of  Chalk.  Young  ideas  are  so  effectually  choked  by 
old  saws,  that  we  think  even  Mr.  Middleton  himself 
could  now  with  safety  venture  on  another  attempt  at 
opening  a discussion,  and  we  suggest  to  him  as  a 
subject  “ Political  Snobs.” 

Impossible  to  get  away  from  those  letters  of 
Tourgenief  to  Flaubert  which  appeared  in  the  October 
number  of  “ Cosmopolis.”  One  reads  them  again  and 
again,  and,  as  in  a play  of  Shakspeare,  always  finds 
something  new  and  good.  Old  age  has  come  upon  him,  ^ 
and  he  accepts  it  with  a sigh  of  regret ; “ after  forty  the 
whole  meaning  of  life  lies  in  renunciation”  ; again  : “ Je 
11’ai  pas  de  tristesse,  mais  je  n’ai  aucune  joie  ” is  as 
beautiful  as  the  most  magical  line  of  English  poetry. 

And  though  Tourgenief  is  as  human  as  Montaigne,  he 
has  little  vanity  in  him,  and  absolutely  no  touch  of  envy. 

For  example,  Flaubert  flies  into  one  of  his  rages  because 
Sarah  Bernhardt’s  silly  book  is  published  by  the  great 
house  of  Charpentier  ; but  Tourgdnief  declares  that  he 
cannot  understand  his  anger  ; “ What  can  it  matter  to 
you  ? ” he  asks,  “.  . . . the  book  is  as  dead  as  the 
fashions  of  yesteryear.”  And  this  is  how  he  gives 
advice  and  consolation  to  his  friend  : “You  are  in  a 
bad  way,  my  dear  old  man  ; but,  after  all,  you  have  got 
health  and  your  work  and  some  true  friends — and 
therewith  one  can  manage  to  live.  But  don’t  go  on 
eating  your  heart  out  (ne  vous  mangez  pas  vous-meme); 
that’s  the  one  thing  that  human  flesh  and  blood  can’t 
stand.” 

There  is  everything  in  this  Tourgenief ; the  self- 
confidence  of  the  man  of  brains  and  the  modesty  of  the 
artist.  The  discrepancy  between  Victor  Hugo’s  words 
and  deeds  makes  him  laugh  ; he  finds  faults  in  “ L’Edu- 
cation  sentimentale,”  and  sends  his  opinion  to  the 
author  ; but  when  he  has  written  a short  story  he 
does  not  merely  want  Flaubert’s  approval,  but 
solicits  his  revision.  “ Be  frank  with  me,  point 
out  anything  that  you  don’t  think  exactly  right  ” ; 
and  again  appealing  to  his  friendship,  he  begs  him 
to  “correct,  change,  cut  at  will”;  he  wants  the 
thing  to  be  perfect.  Bacon’s  famous  sneer  at  the 
vulgar  croAvd  comes  to  the  memory  ; “ incapable  of 

perfectness.”  And  then  how  generous  Tourgenief  is  ; 
how  free  of  author’s  envy  ! He  sends  Tolstoi’s  books 
with  words  of  warmest  commendation  to  all  the  French- 
men he  knows.  He  regrets  that  his  system  of  philo- 
sophy, “at  once  mystic,  childish,  and  extravagantly 
bold,”  should  have  spoiled  “ Anna  Karenina,”  “where 
there  are  things  of  absolutely  the  first  order.”  And 
no\\T  we  know  that  on  his  deathbed  Tourgenief  wrote  to 
Tolstoi  begging  him  to  give  up  his  theology  and 
devote  himself  to  his  art  for  his  own  and  his  country’s 
fame.  The  pen  slipped  from  his  dying  fingers,  leaving 
the  appeal  unfinished.  There  is  no  more  pathetic 
death-scene  in  history  ; and  how  modern,  how  fine  ! 

We  have  been  beguiled  by  puffs  and  by  the  memory 
of  his  first  book,  “The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,”  into 
reading  “ Maggie,”  the  latest  production  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Crane.  Mr.  "W.  D.  Howells,  in  a preface, 
compares  “ Maggie  ” to  Thomas  Hardy’s  “ Jude,”  and 
declares  that  what  strikes  him  most  in  the  book  “ is 
that  quality  of  fatal  necessity  which  dominates  Greek 
tragedy.”  This  piece  of  auctioneer’s  eulogy  should 
have  warned  us ; for  it  is  only  bad  wine  that 
needs  so  enormous  and  outlandish  a bush  ; but 
it  did  not,  and  we  are  angry  in  proportion  to 
our  deception.  “ Maggie  ” is  a sordid  little  story;  \ 
a piece  of  Irish  mud,  fetid  in  summer  and  ice- 
hard  in  winter,  as  Irish  mud  is  apt  to  become  in  the 
Bowery  on  Manhattan  Island  ; and  that  is  all  we  can 
say  for  it.  Against  it  there  is  everything  to  be  said  ; 
no  pity  nor  fear  here,  Mr.  Howells,  but  disgust  merely 
and  contempt,  and  Aristotle  never  ascribed  a purifying- 
influence  to  loathing.  These  puppets  are  not  human  ; 
they  are  merely  embodiments  of  vice  and  vileness  ; 
Yahoos — their  only  relation  to  mankind  is  in  name  and 
need.  From  the  artist’s  point  of  view,  the  book  is  as 
badly  done  as  one  of  Landseer’s  human  dogs. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SLUGGARD. 

ENGLISH  statesmen  and  economists  were  aroused  a 
few  months  ago  to  a consideration  of  the  German 
menace.  They  were  startled  a bit  at  first,  opened  one 
eye,  and  turned  over.  Now  they  are  somnolently 
muttering  that  they  have  been  called  too  soon.  From 
these  remarks  we  except  Lord  Rosebery.  As  soon  as 
awakened  recognition  came  to  him,  he  was  out  of  bed, 
and  tubbing  vigorously,  while  the  others  were  still 
dreaming  of  an  England  raised  high  above  all  danger 
from  foreign  rivals.  His  public  representations  on  the 
matter  led  the  Government  to  consider  the  appointment 
of  a Committee  of  Inquiry,  but  at  the  last  moment  the 
proposal  was  abandoned,  and  the  Government  decided 
to  consult  instead  the  opinion  of  its  own  tame  optimists 
at  the  Board  of  Trade.  That  was  the  signal  to  pull  up 
the  bedclothes  again,  and  return  to  sleep.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Balfour  are  now  voicing 
in  chorus  the  sluggard’s  complaint.  “You  have  called 
us  too  soon,”  says  Mr.  Balfour;  “Sheffield  can  still 
make  very  fine  armour-plates.”  “ Let  us  sleep  again,” 
the  Press  echoes  obsequiously;  “we  will  forget  the 
German  scare.” 

Then  there  is  Lord  Farrer.  Of  course  he  stands 
upon  a different  plane.  Lord  Farrer  is  acting  high- 
priest  to  the  Cobden  Club,  and  the  Cobden  Club  is 
bound  to  denounce,  with  all  the  vigour  left  to  that 
institution,  a book  such  as  “ Made  in  Germany,”  which 
is  sprinkled  with  unblushing  Protectionism.  Lord 
Farrer’s  speech  last  Tuesday  loses  in  interest  thereby. 
We  knew  beforehand  that  he  would  treat  the  subject 
much  after  the  fashion  in  which  he  did  treat  it  ; our 
only  surprise  is  that  he  did  not  make  a_  better  fight. 
Saying  that  your  antagonist  “ is  one  of  the  worst  con- 
troversialists you  ever  knew  ” is  not  hardhitting.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  Lord  Farrer  failed  to  hide  his  con- 
sciousness of  advocating  a bad  case  ; it  is  palpable  all 
through  his  speech.  There  is  the  selection  of  one  par- 
ticular gr  oup  of  trades — iron  and  steel — which,  after  years 
of  degrad  ation,  have  lately  made  a big  upward  spurt,  as 
an  example  that  the  country’s  industries  are  all  right. 
There  is  the  timid  hedging  on  textiles,  chemicals,  and 
several  other  trades  where  the  German  advance  is 
too  obviously  visible  to  be  hidden  behind  misleading 
statistics  and  philosophic  vapourings.  These  and  other 
features  of  the  speech  show  that  Lord  Farrer  was  by  no 
means  happy  with  his  subject ; and  the  note  of  hesitancy 
is  insistent  even  in  his  most  amazing  assertions  con- 
cerning England’s  unchallengeable  supremacy.  It  is 
not  the  Lord  Farrer  we  have  hitherto  known  ; to  call 
him  “Old  Cocksure  ” now  would  be  inappropriate  as 
well  as  vulgar. 

Lord  Farrer  naturally  made  much  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain’s  extraordinary  change  of  front,  as  well  as  of 
“ the  contemptuous  indifference  ” of  Mr.  Balfour;  and  a 
criticism  of  the  Birmingham  speech  will  serve  for  reply  to 
the  Cobden  Club  heroics.  Now  to  those  of  us  who  were 
waiting  anxiously  for  a statesman  possessing  the  courage 
to  declare  the  truth  about  our  Imperial  commerce  and  our 
miserable  fiscal  system,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  a refreshing  tonic.  We  had  not 
expected  that  the  declaration  would  come  from  him  ; this 
made  it  only  the  more  welcome.  It  seemed  that  at  last  we 
had  some  one  in  Her  Majesty’s  Government  who  might 
be  reckoned  on  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  leading 
the  people  out  of  the  desert  of  Cobdenism.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  we  said,  has  sown  his  political  wild  oats, 
and  is  now  devoting  himself  to  the  rehabilitation  and 
safeguarding  of  the  Empire’s  industrial  supremacy  and 
progress.  The  first  definite  pronouncement  was  made 
in  his  speech  to  the  Canada  Club  last  March,  which 
gave  point  to  the  well-known  Circular  to  the  Colonies 
issued  a few  months  previously.  Then  in  June  we 
had  his  speech  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  Con- 
gress. Nothing  could  have  been  more  emphatic  than 
his  declarations  as  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 
and  extending  our  industrial  dominion  by  the  weld- 
ing of  the  Empire  in  a Commercial  Union,  based 
on  differential  tariffs.  “ 1 say,  in  my  personal  opinion, 
this  is  a question  which  dominates  all  other  im- 
perial interests,  to  which  everything  else  is  secondary.” 
There  is  no  faltering  note  in  this.  Nor  did  he  shrink 
from  the  consequence — namely,  the  breaking  down  of 


the  idol  which  the  Cobden  Club  has  set  up.  Of  the 
Zollverein  which  he  advocated  he  said,  “This  is  an 
essential  condition  of  the  proposal,  that  Great  Britain 
shall  consent  to  replace  moderate  duties  upon  certain 
articles  of  large  production  in  the  Colonies  .... 
which  might  under  such  an  arrangement  be  wholly 
produced  in  the  Colonies  and  by  British  labour.  . . . 

I do  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  this  would  be  the 
strongest  bond  of  union  between  the  British  race 
throughout  the  world.”  This  was  only  five  months 
ago,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  even  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  have  dropped  with  such  rapidity 
from  this  courageous  recognition  of  the  facts  to  the 
feeble  optimism  which  was  exhibited  to  the  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  is  a pitiful  spectacle,  this  of  the  recent  champion 
of  our  Empire’s  commerce  covering  his  retreat  from  a 
position  which  was  unassailable,  and  promised  honour, 
but  required  boldness,  behind  such  meek,  Exeter  Hall 
platitudes  as  that  we  develop  our  possessions  “as 
trustees  of  civilization  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.” 

Of  course  the  new  attitude  has  to  be  backed 
up  by  a demonstration  that  all  is  well  with  our 
commerce  ; and  so  the  Colonial  Secretary  devoted 
a large  part  of  his  speech  to  poking  fun  at  Lord 
Rosebery’s  warnings,  and  deriding  the  other  efforts 
which  have  lately  been  made  to  awaken  the  country 
to  a sense  of  its  industrial  peril.  The  German  menace 
is  now  a theme  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  wit.  Unfortu- 
nately for  his  character  as  political  economist  he  broke 
out  into  misleading  statistics.  He  told  his  hearers 
that  the  total  export  of  domestic  produce  from  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  three  millions  sterling 
between  1885  and  1894,  apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  that  statement  conveyed  no  correct  notion  of  our 
progress  or  retrogression  in  the  period  named.  This 
can  only  be  obtained  by  examining  the  nature  of  the 
exports,  a task  from  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  refrained. 
We  will  perform  it  for  him.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  exaggerates  the  figures  he  uses.  The  actual 
increase  was  only  £2,709,219,  including  £1,109,136  of 
Parcel  Post.  But  let  that  pass.  The  crux  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  fact  that  between  the  years  named  there  was 
an  increase  of  £6,738,180  in  our  export  of  coal,  and  of 
£381,919  in  our  export  of  coal  products.  There  is  also 
an  increase  of  £1,085,898  in  our  export  under  the 
heading  “ Chemical  Products  and  Dye  Stuffs,”  much 
of  which  obviously  relates  to  raw  material.  But, 
leaving  this  item  and  others  like  it  out  of  account, 
there  is  yet  an  increase  of  more  than  seven  millions 
sterling  in  our  export  of  what  is  practically  raw 
material,  of  a kind  which  cannot  be  renewed.  Now 
these  seven  millions  should  be  deducted  from 
the  two  and  three-quarter  millions  of  increase 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  asks  us  to  chuckle  over ; 
for  exports  of  precious  raw  material  which  cannot  be 
renewed  are  not  a subject  of  unmixed  congratulation. 
We  might  congratulate  ourselves  on  exporting  increased 
quantities  of  agricultural  produce,  because  they  do  not 
imply  any  permanent  drain,  but  can  always  be  renewed  : 
unfortunately  we  cannot  so  congratulate  ourselves, 
because  in  that  class  of  exports  there  has  been  in  the 
selected  period  a net  decrease  of  nearly  half  a million, 
sterling.  We  might  also  congratulate  ourselves  on 
exporting  increased  quantities  of  manufactures  (in 
view  of  our  increased  food  imports,  our  decreased 
agricultural  production,  and  our  increased  population, 
we  are  in  a very  bad  way  unless  we  are  in  a position  so 
to  congratulate  ourselves)  because  these  exports  also 
can  always  be  renewed  ; unfortunately7,  as  we  have 
shown,  we  have  to  record  a decreased  export  in  this 
case  of  some  four  millions  sterling. 

Then  Mr.  Chamberlain  ventured  on  comparisons. 
They  did  not  help  him  much,  even  on  his  own  show- 
ing, for  against  his  supposititious  increase  in  our 
exports  of  three  millions  he  set  an  increase  in  Germany’s 
of  five  millions.  As,  however,  we  have  deducted  coal 
and  coal  products  from  our  consideration  of  England's 
exports,  we  must  do  the  same  in  respect  of  Germany. 
The  only  items  belonging  to  the  category  of  unrenew- 
able raw  material  which  Germany  exports  in  any 
quantity  are  coal  and  coke.  Her  increased  export  of 
the  former  amounts  to  a little  over  a million  sterling,  of 
the  latter  to  .£1,379,850— a total  of  £2,409,500.  Deduct 
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this  from  the  gross  increase  of  five  millions,  and  you 
have  a net  increase  in  Germany’s  exports  of  two  and  a 
half  millions  sterling,  to  set  against  England’s  decrease 
of  four  millions.  That  is  what  an  examination  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  wonderful  ten  years  of  progress  amounts 
to.  Get  what  satisfaction  you  can  out  of  that,  remember- 
ing meanwhile  that  Germany’s  proportional  progress  is 
much  greater  than  the  actual  increases  show ; remember- 
ing, likewise,  the  very  important  fact  that  England  stands 
against  the  world,  not  against  Germany  only,  and  that 
all  other  countries  have  been  following  Germany’s  up- 
ward path  in  the  matter  of  exports,  with  the  exception 
of  France  ; and  France,  being  largely  a self-contained 
country,  feeding  herself,  instead  of  being  fed  by  other 
nations,  has  not  the  same  imperative  need  of  an  in- 
creased export  of  manufactures  as  we  have. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  amplification  of  his 
general  figures  and  in  justification  of  his  significant 
silence  about  the  Zollverein,  tried  to  minimize  the 
increase  in  -German  exports  to  our  Colonies  and 
Possessions  ; but  he  failed  to  tell  his  audience  that 
the  export  of  our  produce  to  our  Possessions  (excluding 
India)  fell  from  a value  of  fifty  millions  in  1884  to  a 
value  of  forty-four  millions  in  1894  ; or  that  the 
increase  in  Germany’s  export  to  Canada  in  the  same 
period  was  from  ^405,980  to  ^1,200,317,  and  to  the 
Cape  from  ^45,299  to  ^448,412,  and  to  New  Zealand 
from  ^6,547  to  ^68,163,  to  take  three  examples.  But, 
of  course,  he  did  not  state  these  facts.  Their  reitera- 
tion belongs  to  the  earlier  half  of  this  year,  when 
Mr.  Chamberlain  believed  in  the  Empire,  and  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  ; their  mention  would  have 
been  out  of  place  in  this  sere  and  yellow  leaf  period 
of  the  present  year.  The  weather  has  turned  chilly, 
and  the  coat  has  been  newly  patched  ; it  is  another 
colour  now. 

There  is  one  feature  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  speech  to  the 
Sheffield  Cutlers  which  also  calls  for  comment  : it  is  a 
common  feature  of  most  speeches  and  articles  upon  the 
subject.  This  is  how  the  argument  runs  : — The  fear  of 
foreign  competition  is  nonsense  ; it  is  good  for  us  that 
other  nations  should  be  prosperous  ; the  more  goods 
they  make  for  us  the  better  ; yet  guard  yourselves 
against  foreign  competition  by  technical  education  and 
better  business  methods.  Could  anything  be  more 
illogical  ? If  foreign  competition  is  a good  thing,  why 
try  to  prevent  it  by  technical  education  ? Mr.  Balfour 
and  the  others  must  choose  : they  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  If  the  growth  of  foreign  manufactures  on  the 
market  is  good  for  us,  then  let  us  encourage  it.  If  it 
is  bad,  then  let  us  discourage  it  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  Mr.  Balfour  also  fell  a victim  to  the  “balan- 
cing ” theory.  All  that  Germany  imports  to  us,  he 
said,  is  paid  for  by  our  exports,  and  therefore  the 
greater  our  import  trade  the  more  flourishing  our  export 
trade.  But  where  does  the  neutral  market  which  we 
are  losing  to  Germany  come  into  this  argument?  The 
neutral  market  is  the  chief  market  for  our  manufactures  : 
the  interchange  for  home  consumption  between  England 
and  Germany  is  a minor  affair ; but  it  is  to  this  only 
that  Mr.  Balfour’s  arguments  apply. 

SOME  PROMOTIONS  AND  A MORAL. 

THE  promotion  of  Mr.  Glyn  to  the  See  of  Peter- 
borough compels  comparison  with  another  appoint- 
ment which  has  speedily  followed  it;  that  of  Dr.  Wace, 
Principal  of  King’s  College,  to  the  City  rectory  of  St. 
Michael,  Cornhill.  Dr.  Wace  is  a scholar  of  high  rank, 
the  editor  of  the  great  “ Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography.”  His  lectures  on  the  “ Foundations  of 
Faith”  are  a text-book  ; he  has  displayed  signal  ability 
as  a Christian  apologist,  entering  the  field  with  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  himself,  and  emerging  not  without  honour; 
while  his  literary  capacity  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  a leader-writer  on  the  ‘ ‘ Times  ” for  five  and 
twenty  years,  in  the  period  of  that  journal’s  fame.  His 
administrative  power  is'evident  in  the  skill  and  success 
with  which  he  has  guided  King’s  College  through,  pro- 
bably, the  most  perilous  crisis  that  institution  has  ever 
encountered  ; his  business  faculty  is  equally  manifest 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  financial  position  of  the 
College,  and  the  collection  of  a large  sum  of  money  to 
meet  its  liabilities.  No  one  can  blame  him,  now 


that  he  is  no  longer  young,  for  wishing  to  re- 
tire to  a quieter  and  less  exacting  sphere  of  labour. 
But  is  it  not  something  very  like  a public  scandal 
that  such  a man  should  practically  be  left  with- 
out recognition  by  the  Church  ? The  Council  of 
King’s  College,  which  appointed  him  Principal,  is 
mainly  composed  of  laymen  ; the  lay  Bench  of  Lincoln  s 
Inn  chose  him  for  their  Preacher  ; the  lay  Court  of  the 
Drapers’  Company  have  preferred  him  to  St.  Michael’s. 
The  sole  ecclesiastical  patronage  he  has  received  is  a 
barren  prebend  of  St.  Paul’s — “ a stall  without  any 
fodder  in  it,”  as  Mr.  Rogers  used  to  say— -and  an 
equally  empty  chaplaincy  to  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  And  now,  by  way  of  pension  and  pro- 
vision for  his  later  years,  Dr.  Wace  is  passed  by  when 
deaneries  and  canonries  are  given  to  inferior  men, 
and  is  glad  to  take  a City  living  ! We  entirely  dis- 
sent from,  and  protest  against,  that  view  of  City 
parishes  which  treats  them  as  convenient  means  of 
pensioning  elderly  men,  as  “honorary  canonries”  for 
scholars.  This,  it  is  understood,  is  Archbishop  Temple’s 
view  ; and  so  long  as  it  prevails,  the  City  churches 
have  no  chance.  But  this  by  the  way.  Our  point 
is  that  the  authorities  have  neglected  Dr.  Wace, 
as  they  neglected  Mr.  Llewellyn  Davies.  Dr.  Wace 
is  an  Evangelical,  Mr.  Davies  a Broad  Churchman. 
So  long  as  distinct  schools  of  thought  are  recog- 
nized within  the  Church  of  England,  the  foremost 
men  of  each  of  them  have  a reasonable  claim  to 
places  among  her  highest  officials.  And  our  complaint 
is  that  the  foremost  men  are  now  being  passed  by,  while 
mediocrities  come  to  the  front,  for  reasons  which  will 
not  bear  a close  examination.  A well-known  Non- 
conformist minister  who  has  taken  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England  was  once  asked  by  Archbishop  Benson 
what  was  the  characteristic  which  struck  him  most 
forcibly  as  an  outsider  who  had  come  inside.  His 
reply  was,  that  in  the  Church  of  England  all  the  second- 
rate  men  seemed  to  get  in  front,  while  the  first-rate 
were  left  in  the  back  benches  ! That  circumstance  had 
not  unnaturally  made  a considerable  impression  upon 
him. 

Why  is  Mr.  Glyn  made  a bishop?  What  has  he 
done  to  be  chosen  as  a leader  of  the  Church  ?_  He  has 
unquestionably  administered  a large  and  important 
London  parish  with  devotion  and  success  : and  he 
deserves  high  credit  for  his  work.  But  hundreds  of 
other  parish  priests  have  done  similar  work  at  least 
equally  well.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  a parish 
priest  made  a bishop  ; and  the  fact  that  Dr.  Wace  has 
not  been  a parish  priest  since  1870  might  reasonably 
tell  against  his  promotion  to  the  Bench.  But  it  is  of 
little  or  no  weight  against  such  recognition  of  his 
services  as  a deanery  or  canonry  would  have  implied. 
Will  any  one  contend  that  Mr.  Glyn  has  done  as  much 
for  the  Church  as  Dr.  Wace  ? Will  any  one  maintain 
that  Mr.  Glyn’s  work  at  Kensington  would  have  been 
thought  to  deserve  such  high  promotion,  unless  he  had 
been  also  “ well  born,  well  married,  and  well  to  do  ” ? 

We  have  indeed  nothing  but  respect  for  Mr.  Glyn 
personally.  But  the  plain  truth  is  that  not  a few 
Church  appointments  during  the  last  twelve  years  have 
seriously  weakened  the  episcopal  bench  ; and  it  is  high 
time  that  somebody  spoke  out,  and  said  openly  what 
everybody  has  been  saying  in  private.  The  bad  old 
days  of  the  Court  bishop  are  happily  past.  But  it 
seems  as  if,  in  selecting  men  for  high  office  in  the 
Church,  more  importance  is  attached  to  considerations 
of  family,  and  connexions,  and  private  means,  than  to 
the  matters  which  are  really  of  primary  moment. 
Surely,  in  these  democratic  days,  such  considerations 
are,  to  say  the  least,  of  minor  consequence.  The  serious 
issues  which  are  now  before  the  Church  render  it  an 
absolutely  vital  necessity  that  her  leaders  should  be 
selected  from  among  her  very  best  men.  What  wrould 
be  thought  or  said  if  the  judges,  for  example,  were 
chosen  on  social  grounds  rather  than  for  reasons  of 
personal  capacity  and  fitness  ? And  yet  it  is  the  simple 
fact  that  an  ordinary  Churchman  is  at  a loss  even  to 
guess  at  the  reasons  which  dictated  the  nomination  of 
at  least  one-half  the  present  bench  of  bishops  ; to 
say  nothing  of  deans  and  canons.  What  makes  the 
matter  more  grave  is  the  significant  fact  that  the  majority 
of  these  questionable  appointments  have  been  made 
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within  the  last  twelve  years,  and  by  three  different 
Prime  Ministers.  What  is  the  result  ? Omitting-  the 
two  Archbishops,  and  the  Bishops  of  Wales,  whose 
appointment  is  governed  by  exceptional  considerations, 
there  are  not  more  than  ten  of  the  remaining  twenty- 
eight  sees  which  can  be  said  to  be  occupied  by  men  of 
the  first  rank,  whether  regard  be  had  to  scholarship, 
eloquence,  personality,  administrative  ability,  or  any 
other  qualification  necessary  to  their  exalted  office.  Of 
the  rest,  some  may  be  ranked  as  good  second-rate  men  ; 
but  there  remain  at  least  ten  prelates  who  cannot  even 
attain  to  that  distinction. 

Churchmen  have  acquiesced  in  the  appointment  of 
their  bishops  by  the  Prime  Minister  because  on  the  whole 
the  system  has  seemed  to  work  fairly  well,  in  spite  of 
obvious  objections  on  the  ground  of  principle.  But 
unless  the  best  men  are  sought  out,  it  is  certain  that 
within  the  Church  itself  a movement  will  soon  arise  in 
favour  of  Disestablishment,  as  a preferable  alternative 
to  the  persistent  promotion  of  mediocrities,  “safe” 
men,  and  society  parsons.  The  movement  has,  indeed, 
already  begun  ; and  a Conservative  Premier  cannot 
safely  ignore  it. 

ARMS  AND  THE  SNOB. 

IV. 

I PROMISED  to  deal  with  some  of  the  arms  which 
figure  in  “Debrett’s  House  of  Commons.”  Let 
me  redeem  that  promise.  Can  Mr.  F.  A.  Channing 
produce  any  evidence  of  relationship  to  Lord  Garvagh, 
Earl  Canning,  or  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde,  that 
he  should  assume  their  arms  of  Canning?  and  was  his 
mother,  for  whom  I presume  his  quartering  stands,  a 
relative  of  Sir  John  Gay  Alleyne,  Bart.  ? 

I have  a somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
pedigree  of  the  Shropshire  family  of  Corbet.  With  the 
exception  of  certain  Welsh  pedigrees,  I know  of  no 
longer,  more  authentic,  or  more  famous  pedigree.  They 
had  a pedigree  of  some  generations  when  they  first 
set  foot  in  England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  there 
is  no  flaw  in  their  subsequent  descent.  They  have 
always  held  so  high  a position  in  the  county  of  Salop 
that  a free  translation  (“  God  looks  after  the  Corbets  ”) 
is,  I learn,  usually  substituted  in  the  county  for  the 
more  literal  rendering  of  their  motto,  “ Deus  pascit 
corvos.”  Consequently  their  genealogy  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  they  are  not  a large 
family.  Several  titles  created  at  various  times  have 
become  extinct.  Yet  it  is  the  undifferenced  coat  of  the 
head  of  the  family  that  Mr.  William  Joseph  Corbet, 
M.P.  for  the  East  Wicklow  division,  has  apparently  as- 
sumed. I confess  I am  puzzled  to  see  where  he  could 
j’oin  on  to  the  Corbets  of  Moreton  Corbet. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke  has  not  proved  a right  to  arms, 
though  I am  aware  his  famil}'-  have  used  them  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Alexander  Cross  can  show  no  authority  for 
his  arms,  which  are  not  matriculated  in  Lyon  Register. 
Mr.  William  Rees  Morgan  Davies’s  escutcheon  lacks 
authority,  and  convicts  itself.  The  pedigree  in 
“Burke’s  Landed  Gentry,”  though  it  mentions  other 
royal  licences,  quotes  none  in  support  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  name  of  Digby,  though  of  course  the 
descent  “ per  distaff  ” from  the  noble  house  of  Digby 
is  unquestioned  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wingfield-Digby. 

I don’t  think  Mr.  John  Dillon  can  show  any  connexion 
with  Lord  Dillon’s  family  : and  the  arms  of  Mr. 
Akers-Douglas  are  really  those  of  Douglas  only  and 
without  a crest,  and  not  as  Debrett  gives  them. 

The  arms  Mr.  Charles  John  Engledew  apparently 
claims  are  not  accorded  to  him,  nor  I believe  to  any  one, 
in  Ireland.  They  are  quoted  in  “ Burke’s  Armory”  as 
the  arms  of  a family  of  Engledue,  which  probably 
accounts  for  their  assumption.  The  arms  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Firbank  are  void  of  any  authority.  Mr.  Lewis  Fry 
and  Sir  Edward  Fry  have  proved  no  descent  from  the 
ancient  family  of  their  name  whose  arms  they  use,  and 
the  Peerages  show  a very  different  coat-of-arms  which 
has  been  recently  granted  to  their  relative  Sir 
Theodore  Fry,  Bart. 

Mr  Sydney  Geclge  would  be  wise  to  satisfy  himself, 
and  other  people,  that  he  is  entitled  to  arms  at  all 
before  displaying  the  elaborate  escutcheon  attributed 
to  him  by  Debrett.  It  puzzles  me  to  say  where  either 
the  arms  or  quarterings,  or  the  crest  or  coronet,  of 


Sir  Charles  Hamond  originated.  And  what  on  earth 
does  the  coronet  stand  for?  Mr.  Johnston  of  Bally- 
kilbeg  is  using  the  arms  of  the  Marquess  of  Annandale 
(whoever  he  may  really  be).  Does  the  Ulster  member, 
like  so  many  others  of  his  name,  claim  to  be  a Peer  ? 
Mr.  Evan  Henry  Llewellyn  is  using  the  coat  of  his 
namesake,  Prince  of  North  Wales  ; and  the  arms 
attributed  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Maclure  have  not  been 
matriculated  to  him.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s  supporters 
are  of  no  legal  authority,  though  his  right  to  arms  is 
unquestioned.  Can  Mr.  William  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Q.C., 
prove  his  descent  from  the  Quilter  family  of  Staple  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  to  whom  the  arms  he  uses  were  granted 
as  far  away  back  as  1551  ? His  pedigree  in  the  “ Landed 
Gentry  ” only  begins  in  1779,  and  Burke  assigns  him 
no  arms.  Mr.  Renshawand  Mr.  Rentoul  are  also  delin- 
quents. There  are  a few  members  of  Parliament  who 
are  legally  entitled  to  arms  who  make  no  display  of 
them  in  Debrett  ; there  are  many  who  are  perfectly 
entitled  to  the  arms  they  are  therein  accredited  with. 
But  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  all  those 
whose  arms  I have  not  mentioned  are  legalfy  entitled  to 
these  distinctions.  There  are  some  upon  which  it  is 
difficult  to  express  an  opinion,  in  the  absence  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  pedigrees  either  of  the  individual 
persons  themselves  or  of  the  families  to  whom  the  arms 
undoubtedly  belong.  There  are  also  a number  of 
Scottish  coats-of-arms  displayed  which  need  matricula- 
tion. Probably  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so 
widely  known  as  it  should  be  that  a Scottish  coat-of- 
arms  is  (amongst  males)  only  heritable,  without 
alteration,  by  the  heir  male  amongst  the  de- 
scendants of  the  grantee,  or  of  the  person  matri- 
culating. In  this  (as  in  many  other  ways)  the 

Scottish  law  of  arms  differs  very  materially  from 
the  English  law.  But,  though  far  from  legal  or  correct 
for  Scottish  cadets  to  bear  the  arms  of  the  heads  of  their 
respective  families,  such  a practice  can  hardly  be 
branded  as  snobbery,  so  I have  refrained  at  present 
from  mentioning  those  whom  I know  to  be  offenders. 
But  I do  earnestly  ask  all  members  of  Parliament  and 
judges  when  the  proofs  from  “ Debrett’s  House  of 
Commons  ” reach  them  to  have  the  honest  pluck  to 
strike  out  the  arms  pictured  against  their  names  unless 
they  knozv  of  their  own  actual  definite  knowledge  that 
they  really  do  possess  a bona  fide , legal  and  unques- 
tionable right  to  use  armorial  bearings.  At  present  I 
say  no  more  whilst  I await  the  issue  of  the  1897 
Edition  of  Debrett. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I have  been  charged 
with  devoting  my  attention  to  the  less  important  members 
of  the  community,  such  as  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
London.  That  this  tharge  is  without  foundation,  I 
think  my  criticisms  of  the  arms  of  various  members 
of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  clearly  prove. 
But  I have  every  desire  to  be  impartial,  and  in  my  next 
article  I propose  to  review  the  armorial  claims  of  certain 
judges  or  of  certain  princes  of  the  Church.  X. 

PORTRAIT  PAINTERS  AT  THE 
GRAFTON  GALLERY. 

I WONDER  when  a sudden  end  will  come  to  the 
ordinary  portrait  of  commerce.  The  collapse  will 
be  complete  as  well  as  sudden,  because  of  low  artistic 
vitality  ; superstition  and  habit  avail  to  prop  up  a 
careful  corpse  only  for  a time,  not  for  ever.  But  social 
collapse  comes  about  by  some  accidental,  unlooked-for 
agency,  not  by  direct  attack,  and  the  new  habit  of 
living  in  flats  will  probably  be  the  death  of  the  large 
presentation  portrait  in  oils,  which  always  demands  for 
its  honourable  retirement  after  the  first  flush  of  posses- 
sion a roomy  staircase  or  secluded  corridor,  and  in  the 
end  an  unfrequented  attic.  It  needed  the  innocent  seem- 
ing bicycle  to  rout  the  Sabbatarian  and  the  chaperon, 
and  the  flat  will  doubtless  take  the  poor  old  portrait  in 
the  flank,  as  it  has  already  decimated  a more  respectable 
affair — the  library  — in  all  its  squadrons  of  books 
that  no  gentleman  should  be  without.  The  Duke 
and  the  Squire  will  still  have  room — indeed  more 
room — now  that  the  priceless  treasures  of  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century  collections  have  left 
their  walls  for  Germany,  France,  and  America. 
But  the  Prince,  and  the  Duke,  and  the  Squire  are 
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timid  people,  and  the  New  Rich,  who  also  have  room, 
timider  still  ; they  take  their  taste  from  the  lower  middle 
classes.  People  of  the  middle  class  must  nowadays 
think  twice  before  devoting  the  few  square  feet  left  free 
by  “ Art  ” upon  their  exiguous  walls  to  these  insuffer- 
able survivals  of  a splendid  pride  and  luxury.  The  eyes 
of  the  modern  world  will  be  suddenly  opened  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  point  in  doubling  those  photographs 
which  can  be  so  conveniently  and  numerously  bestowed 
in  small  compass  (on  the  piano,  for  preference)  by  large, 
badly  executed,  unpleasantly  tinted  imitations  in  oil. 
The  National  Portrait  Gallery  itself  will  begin  to  ask, 
Why  so  big  ? why  so  expensive  ? why  oil  ? why  this 
horrible  stuff,  supposed  to  be  paint,  that  smothers  and 
clogs  and  travesties  the  struggling  likeness  of  our 
great  men  ? And  as  the  ranks  of  genius  become  daily 
more  serried  and  more  insistent,  and  the  problem  of 
space  insistent  too,  and  the  papers  clamour  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  last  portrait  of  our  greatest  statesman, 
the  director  will  put  to  himself  the  question,  Why  not  a 
real  photograph  instead  ? 

Meanwhile  there  is  no  great  sign  of  this  tremendous 
collapse,  and  the  Portrait  Painters  open  their  show 
once  more  with  seemingly  undaunted  front.  And  the 
truth  is  that  they  have  always  managed  their  affairs 
with  the  most  disarming  cleverness  and  courtesy. 
Their  assemblies  are  like  those  subscription  balls  whose 
promoters  are  handsomely  fronted  by  the  presence  of 
condescending  patronesses  and  their  guests.  The 
casual  visitor  is  alarmed  from  time  to  time  by  the  vision 
of  strange  figures,  silent,  smiling  stonily,  terribly 
armed,  and  is  vaguely  aware  of  a background  of  people 
absorbed  in  their  own  amusements  ; but  his  eye  is 
caught  here  and  there  by  grace  and  distinction,  and 
he  comes  away  charmed.  It  is  the  critic’s  business  not 
to  be  so  casual,  and  his  explorations  leave  him  hope- 
lessly enlightened  on  the  chasms  that  yawn,  on  the 
incompatibilities  of  the  whole  affair.  Yet  in  the  end  he 
feels  a sort  of  admiring  gratitude  to  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley 
for  the  magnanimity  with  which  he  allows  Mr.  Whistler 
and  Mr.  Legros  a niche  beside  his  own  magnificent 
creations. 

One  would  fain  be  polite  and  slip  past,  and  say 
nothing.  But  a horrible  fascination  plucks  at  one’s 
sleeve  to  turn  round  and  stare  at  all  those  extraordinary 
ideas  of  men  and  still  more  of  women,  at  those  figures 
in  wood,  so  diligently  arrayed  in  dress  and  ornament 
and  circumstance  that  mean  nothing,  if  not  a pretension 
to  charm,  to  gaiety,  to  elegance.  Are  they  the  work  of 
exiles  from  some  remote  planet  who  have  no  notion  of 
the  being  and  nature  of  a woman — who  perform  a peni- 
tential task  ? And  yet  perhaps  no.  It  is  rather  a 
fortunate  gene  that  withholds  them  from  saying  very 
much,  for  from  time  to  time  there  breaks  through 
the  icy  awkwardness  some  queer  bouncing  piece  of 
speech.  These  mixtures  of  stupid  frost  and  inconvenient 
thaw  are  a most  uncomfortable  experience.  It  is  a 
relief  to  find  Mr.  Greiffenhagen  giving  us  a reading  of 
a woman  frank  and  unashamed.  It  cannot  be  called 
distinguished  in  taste,  but  where  the  elementary  sensa- 
tions of  character,  natural  pose,  happy  self-possession 
are  so  rare,  it  shines.  Mr.  Lavery,  too,  affects  one 
as  a man  with  some  real  sensation,  though  in 
the  present  instance  I must  confess  not  altogether 
pleasantly.  He  has  carried  out  in  the  draperies  of 
his  “Thalia”  with  very  considerable  art  a combina- 
tion of  colour  to  my  private  feeling  mallionnete.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  many  of  my  readers  that  I find 
a personal  moral  effect  in  the  colour  of  draperies,  but 
that  only  because  of  the  customary  superficial  reading 
of  pictures  by  the  act  represented  or  pretension  of  the 
subject.  The  fact  is  that  both  Mr.  Lavery  and  Mr. 
Greiffenhagen  reveal  themselves  much  more  freely  in 
their  draperies  than  in  the  faces  of  their  portraits, 
because  they  find  it  much  harder  to  paint  the  faces  ; 
Mr.  Greiffenhagen’s  trimming's  are  a clever  bit  of 
painter’s  translation  in  the  school  of  Whistler. 

But  that  name  takes  us  to  the  tiny  masterpiece  that 
Mr.  Whistler  sends  to  the  exhibition.  Within  these 
few  inches  what  extraordinary  science  and  art ! A 
refractory  material  is  made  to  render  form  and  likeness 
with  precision,  and  this  statement  flowers  with  inevitable 
ease  and  elegance — like  a rose  in  a collection  of  horrible 
dahlias. 


Then  we  pay  tribute  to  that  downright  gift  of  Millais 
that  shines  through  all  his  imperfections,  the  eye  for 
winning  human  expression,  for  example,  an  English 
girl  here,  with  a certain  pretty  stiffness  of  form  naively 
rendered  ; and  while  we  must  trace  in  his  paint  the 
father-in-law  of  half  the  disagreeable  styles  in  the 
Gallery,  we  look  in  vain  for  masculine  drawing  like 
that  in  the  portrait  of  his  son. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  exactly  opposite  case  of  Mr. 
Guthrie.  To  Millais  the  essential  build,  character,  re- 
semblance of  a figure  came  with  an  easy  felicity ; so 
easily  that  he  never  seems  half-awake  in  the  task  of 
picture-making,  but  trusts  that  everything  else  will  be 
added  on  the  same  terms,  and  that  time  will  put  all  to 
rights  if  the  paint  does  look  a little  unlike  that  of  an 
Old  Master.  Here  is  Mr.  Guthrie,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  arrives  at  painting  by  a painful  effort  of  taste. 
The  taste  is  a real  one  ; but,  like  so  many  modern 
tastes,  it  begins  from  the  surface  and  has  to  work  back 
to  the  fundamental  troubles  of  construction.  The 
Glasgow  School  set  out  in  a kind  of  frenzy  of  pleasure  in 
the  qualities  of  paint,  in  the  picture-formulas  of  certain 
of  the  masters.  The  more  sincere  talents  among  them 
must  turn  a discomforted  eye  now  on  some  of  the  early 
cleverness  that  ranked  so  fine  against  a prevailing  sheer 
stupidity,  must  whisper  to  themselves  that  there  are 
previous  questions  to  raise,  and  the  battle  to  begin  again. 
Mr.  Guthrie  is  a man  capable  of  this  “return  upon  him- 
self.” He  will  leave  it  to  Munich  to  hail  as  masterpieces 
the  too  easy  successes,  and  go  further.  The  portrait  of 
a child  in  this  exhibition  illustrates  what  I mean.  A 
picture-formula  taken  from  Velasquez,  but  inept,  ap- 
parently, for  the  child  in  hand,  and  an  attention  to  the 
disposition  and  management  of  blocks  of  paint,  are 
manifest ; but  the  child  is  lost,  lends  nothing  of  his 
character  to  the  idea  of  the  picture.  Alongside  he 
shows  a different  portrait,  confessing  difficulties,  not  very 
triumphant,  but  more  dependent  on  a wrestle  with  the 
appearance  of  the  sitter.  To  find  a portrait  of  a child 
really  springing  from  a sympathetic  observation  we 
must  pass  on  to  M.  Helleu’s  little  girl  on  a sofa.  How 
easily  from  this  centre  the  whole  decoration  of  the 
picture  flows  out  ! M.  Helleu  is  not  without  his  own 
temptations  to  mannerism  in  drawing  ; but  these  spring 
from  an  excited  sense  of  elegance  ; there  is  no  heavy 
imposition  of  an  uncongenial  pictorial  frame.  Nor  do 
we  trace  the  weary  devices  of  the  painter  to  find  for  his 
sitter  a position  in  which  she  will  not  look  awkward  on 
a chair  ; and  this  position  carefully  destroyed  in  such 
logic  as  it  had  by  after  arrangements  of  the  hands,  of 
the  ribbons  and  skirts,  and  happy  thoughts  in  boas, 
art  pottery,  &c.,  tucked  in  by  inquiring  experimental 
despair. 

There  are  several  of  the  younger  artists  whom  I 
should  like  to  speak  about  ; but  1 must  confine  myself 
to-day  to  the  one  who  is  most  interesting,  Mr. 
Rothenstein.  In  the  first  room  is  the  portrait  of  a 
sculptor  from  his  hand,  remarkable  for  life  and 
elegance,  in  the  last  a group  of  drawings,  hard  by  the 
contributions  of  Mr.  Legros  — a neighbourhood  that  does 
not  disgrace  them.  Mr.  Rothenstein’s  talent  is  one  on 
which  it  would  be  hasty  yet  to  pronounce,  because  of 
the  yeasty  indeterminate  condition  of  his  work  at  pre- 
sent. Of  the  talent  there  is  no  question,  of  its  goal 
there  is  a doubt,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he 
will  manage  it  for  the  best.  My  own  present  opinion, 
which  I give  with  all  reserve,  is  of  this  sort.  In 
expression  by  art  we  may  take  our  stand  on  the  side 
of  the  angeis  or  the  side  of  the  devils.  As  Blake 
knew,  the  devils  and  the  angels  are  both  desirable 
instructors,  but  they  have  frequent  misunderstand- 
ing, and  none  more  frequent  than  yearnings  to  mas- 
querade— devils  as  angels,  angels  as  devils.  In  our 
society  the  chief  temptation  is  for  the  devils  to  take  on 
wistful  angelic  ways  (except  when  the  angels  write 
novels).  Witness  our  wonderful  “Punch”!  The 
devil’s  part  in  drawing  is  caricature,  satire,  a beautiful 
expression  of  the  malign,  the  grotesque,  the  absurd. 

“ Punch’s  ” effort  is  constantly  to  iron  out  any  trace  of 
the  devil  in  his  contributors,  and  to  limit  them  to  such 
gentle  pleasantries  as  may  be  permissible  in  the  angelic 
life.  Now,  I have  a strong  suspicion  that  in  the 
reluctant,  impeding  medium  of  English  life  the  devil 
does  not  get  his  due ; that  wit  is  suppressed  where  it 
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exists,  and  that  many  a hopeful  young  devil  is  driven 
to  make  insipid  attempts  at  angelic  production.  Neither 
Mr.  Walter  Sickert  nor  Mr.  Rothenstein  will  misunder- 
stand me  if  I thus  put  the  point,  and  ask  whether 
the  painter  of  Mr.  George  Moore  and  the  author 
of  many  admirably  malicious  drawings  might  not  have 
a great  career  by  following  out  that  line,  by  taking 
some  such  place  as  that  left  vacant  by  Pellegrini.  I 
recognize  in  Mr.  Rothenstein,  as  in  Mr.  Sickert,  a 
real  and  unusual  taste  for  painting,  an  appreciation  of 
the  things  to  be  wrought  from  the  sentiment  of  what  is 
harmonious  and  gracious  ; but  I question  whether 
the  effort  to  do  these  things  brings  into  play  the  full 
force  of  their  abilities.  Character  drawing  is  undoubtedly 
Mi'.  Rothenstein’s  affair,  and  the  fine  handling  of  last 
year’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  gives 
me  pause  ; but  if  he  is  to  create  anything  in  colour, 
it  seems  to  me  it  will  have  to  be  as  that  magni- 
ficently diabolic  spirit  Goya  created,  in  a kind  of 
bitter  cruel  order  of  effect.  In  all  this  I may  be 
wrong,  and  I await  with  interest  his  development.  But 
I will  clinch  my  argument  by  pointing  to  an  almost 
isolated  case  in  recent  English  art  of  one  who  has  had 
the  courage  of  the  devil’s  side — to  Aubrey  Beardsley. 
Against  the  temptations  and  deprecations  of  the  angels 
he  remained  what  his  talent  required  of  him,  with  this 
remarkable  but  usual  result,  that  a number  of  angels 
are  now  rushing  in  where  fools  might  fear  to  tread. 

D.  S.  M. 

THE  PLAGUE  OF  CONCERTS. 

"D  OSITIVELY  there  are  no  bounds  to  Mr.  Robert 
Newman’s  impudence.  To  begin  with,  no  matter 
how  I may  happen  to  slate  a concert  given  in  his  hall 
(the  Queen’s  Hall,  of  course),  he  cannot  be  induced 
to  take  a libel  action  against  me.  He  has  never 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  encourage  a foolishly  com- 
plaisant employe  to  do  so.  If  I slaughter  an  innocent 
protege  of  his  on  Saturday  he  bows  affably  to  me  on 
Monday  morning.  He  has  proved  more  than  half  of 
the  musical  profession  fools  by  lowering  the  pitch, 
whereby  nothing  but  good  things  have  come,  in  defiance 
of  all  prophecies.  He  has  organized  the  best  choir,  and 
now  gives  the  best  choral  concerts,  in  “ the  so-called  ” 
metropolis.  Forgetful  of  tradition,  he  has  made  pro- 
menade concerts  decent  and  yet  profitable  ; and  on 
Saturday  evenings  we  may  smoke  the  cigarette  of  peace 
and  listen  to  such  popular  composers  as  Bach,  Berlioz, 
Dvorak,  Wagner,  and  Schubert.  He  brought  over 
Eamoureux,  and  though  all  whose  judgment  is  worth 
considering  warned  him  that  disaster  awaited  him,  he 
brought  him  over  again  and  made  the  venture  pay  ; and 
now  purposes  fetching  him  again  next  spring.  For 
some  time  he  has  run  Sunday  afternoon  orchestral 
concerts  under  the  really  able  direction  of  Mr.  Ran- 
degger  for  those  who  dislike  going  to  church  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  And,  lastly,  not  content  with  all  these 
achievements,  he  has  commenced  Sunday  evening 
chamber  music  concerts  for  those  who  find  it  lowering 
to  their  health  and  spirits  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday 
evening.  What  is  to  be  done  with  such  a man  ? 
Should  he  be  made  principal  of  a music-school,  or 
merely  hung?  Of  course  the  first  is  a highly  satis- 
factory way  of  putting  a musical  man  finally  on  the 
shelf ; but  I fear  it  will  not  be  tried  in  Mr.  Newman’s 
case.  Now,  if  a big  firm  of  publishers  had  him  on  their 
hands  as  a not  too  popular  composer— but  this  is  away 
from  the  point.  And  the  point,  after  all,  is  not  what  the 
philistines  may  want  to  do  with  Mr.  Newman,  but  what 
Mr.  Newman  wants  to  do  for  the  philistine  public.  In 
these  Sunday  evening  concerts  he  certainly  provides 
them  with  an  entertainment  for  which  they  should  be 
duly  grateful.  In  trying  to  find  my  way  to  church 
through  the  awful  fog  of  last  Sunday  evening  my  feet 
involuntarily  took  the  more  familiar  path  leading  to 
Queen’s  Hall;  and  there  I found  Messrs.  Arbos,  F.  W. 
Hill,  A.  Hobday,  E.  Tomlinson  and  W.  H.  Squire 
fleeting  the  time  carelessly  by  fiddling  away  at  Men- 
delssohn’s D minor  quintet  precisely  for  all  the  world 
as.  though  it  were  Monday  night  at  the  Pops.  Then 
Miss  Lucile  Hill  sang  songs  by  Schumann,  Chaminade 
and  i home  with  delicacy  and  some  warmth  of  feeling  ; 
Miss  Dora  Bright  played  the  piano  somewhat  stiffly  but 
in  sufficiently  musicianly  fashion  ; and  Mr.  Arbos  was 


kind  enough  to  fiddle  pieces  by  Schumann  and  Stanford. 
My  only  objections  to  Mr.  Arbos  are  these.  First, 
although  settled  in  England  he  persists  in  calling  him- 
self Senor  Arbos,  which  gives  one  the  very  unfair  im- 
pression that  he  is  a Jewish  charlatan  trading  upon  the 
universal  English  belief  that  any  one  who  calls  himself 
Monsieur  or  Herr  or  Signor  or  Senor  must  be  of  neces- 
sity a great  musician.  So  firmly  are  we  set  in  that 
faith  that  a talented  patriotic  Irish  gentleman  may  be 
found  disguised  as  Signor  Foli ; and  a few  days  since 
another  Irish  singer  said  he  could  double  his  income 
by  changing  the  final  y of  his  name  into  i and  the  usual 
prefix  into  Signor.  My  readers  may  have  noticed  my 
demoniacal  delight  in  reducing  artists  of  every  nationality 
to  a dead  level  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  excepting  where  (in 
the  latter  case)  an  unendurable  cacophony  would  result ; 
and  then  I write  Madame  with  a sigh  of  reluctance.  Our 
trick  of  labelling  people  according  to  their  nationalities  is 
a piece  of  insular  vulgarity  decidedly  to  be  discouraged, 
especially  in  music,  where  the  humbug  takes  so  profit- 
able an  advantage  of  it.  Much  as  I admire  Mr.  R.  S. 
Hichens’  piquant  and  penetrating  musical  criticism, 
my  hand  instinctively  reaches  for  my  tomahawk  when 
he  talks  about  Herr  Henschel.  That  gentleman  is  well 
content  with  Mr.:  why  not  Mr.  Hichens?  My  other 
objection  to  Mr.  Arbos  is  merely  his  resemblance  to  a 
musical  critic  whom  I once  saw  despatch  a German 
sausage,  a hard-boiled  egg  and  a glass  of  porter  in 
1 min.  27  secs,  or  thereabouts  ; and  Mr.  Arbos  may  be 
forgiven  that  for  his  playing  of  Schumann.  The  best 
thing  they  did  on  this  Sunday  evening  was  a trio  (for 
violin,  ’cello  and  piano)  by  Arensky.  The  first  move- 
ment is  well  nigh  interminable  and  only  a lunatic  could 
talk  about  the  “absence  of  diffuseness”  ; but  it  is  full 
of  pretty  things  ; and  the  slow  movement,  an  elegy,  is 
of  a wondrous  loveliness  and  tenderness  in  parts,  and 
only  falls  short  of  the  big  music  where  the  composer  has 
tried  to  lay  on  splashes  of  gorgeous  colour  on  the  mag- 
nificent scale.  Then  one  becomes  conscious,  with  a 
slight  shock,  that  an  Arensky  is  not  a Mozart.  The 
scherzo  is  pleasant,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
exceeding  long  and  full  of  vain  repetitions  ; and  the 
finale  is  tedious,  mechanically  thrashed  out,  barren  of 
beauty  and  expression — in  a word,  ugly,  and  moreover, 
uncalled  for.  Why  on  earth  did  not  Mr.  Arensky  let 
his  scherzo  stand  as  the  finale  ? Miss  Dora  Bright’s 
playing  in  the  trio  was  too  inflexible  ; but  Mr.  Arbos 
played  well ; and  the  ’cello-ing  of  Mr.  Squire  was  so 
brilliant  as  to  show  conclusively  that  in  this  gentleman 
we  have  an  artist  who  will  presently  stand  in  the  very 
first  rank.  I should  add  that  Mr.  Wood  played  the 
accompaniments  as  they  should  be  played  ; kept  every 
one  in  the  artists’  room  cheerful  ; and  sat  through  the 
Arensky  finale  with  a smile  of  unfathomable  depth  of 
satirical  meaning.  Certainly  those  who  cannot  find 
their  way  to  church  on  foggy  Sunday  evenings  should 
try  to  reach  the  small  Queen’s  Hall. 

In  flippant  and  blasphemous  moments  it  sometimes 
occurs  to  me  how  very  lightly  Pharaoh  was  punished 
for  the  incomprehensible  folly  of  trying  to  keep  the 
Jews  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
them  ; and  I cannot  resist  the  fancy  that  if  in- 
stead of  plagues  of  flies  and  lice  he  had  been  visited 
with  a plague  of  concerts,  chiefly  arranged  by  the 
chosen  people,  he  would  have  been  so  unfeignedly  de- 
lighted when  it  was  over  as  to  have  averted  his  doom 
at  the  Red  Sea.  I venture  to  assert  that  not  a critic  in 
London,  no,  not  even  one  of  those  unfortunates  who 
are  paid  by  the  line  or  the  article,  instead  of  by  the 
year  (as  all  respectable  papers  pay),  would  try  to  wade 
across  the  Channel  in  his  boots  to  bring  back  the  artists 
who  have  lately  filled  the  musical  halls  with  strange 
noises  if  a musical  Moses  should  arise  to  tempt  all 
pianists,  violinists  and  singers  to  a new  promised  land. 
There  was  a time  when  I attended  these  concerts  with 
the  rash  indiscrimination  of  youth ; but  age  brings 
wisdom  and  saps  one’s  enthusiasms  and  superfluous 
energy  ; and  now— there  stands  my  champagne,  but  I 
taste  it  not : I know  it  is  generally  an  inferior  vintage, 
made  in  Germany.  True,  it  would  have  been  worth 
while  hearing  Mr.  D’Albertplay  Beethoven  on  Tuesday  ; 
but  I had  to  be  in  two  other  places  ; and  unlike  some  of 
my  brethren  I cannot  be  in  three  places  at  once.  And 
on  the  whole  it  is  sufficient  to  have  heard  a Sunday 
concert,  and  Lamoureux,  and  Mr.  Gompertz,  and  one 
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students’  concert,  all  in  one  week,  without  troubling 
about  Miss  Adela  Verne,  Mr.  Sauer,  and  a concert 
given  at  the  Guildhall  Barracks  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings.  I do  not  question  this 
gentleman’s  powers  ; I am  fully  prepared  to  admit 
that  he  may,  as  his  friends  claim,  have  once  sung  at 
sight  a recitative  of  about  the  same  difficulty  as  Mr. 
McNaught  now  sets  for  Board-school  youngsters  ; but 
remembering  well  the  mathematical  regularity  of  his 
beat  I have  no  desire  ever  to  hear  a student  band  play 
to  it.  After  these  preliminary  remarks  (to  postpone  the 
revelation  of  my  present  poverty  of  mind)  let  me 
plunge  at  once  into  the  concert  of  the  London  Academy 
of  Music.  When  I used  to  teach  at  this  institution 
human  perversity  irresistibly  impelled  me  to  abuse 
every  concert  it  gave  ; and  on  this  last  occasion  it  was 
really  delightful  to  watch  the  students  going  through 
and  over  Cimarosa’s  “ II  Matrimonio  Segreto”  without 
a desire  to  say  disagreeable  things  about  my  former 
chiefs.  The  - music  is  as  pleasant  as  Mozart  with  all 
Mozart’s  genius  left  out  can  well  be  ; and  the  pretty 
enough  story  contains  a good  deal  of  rather  stale  fun  ; 
but  the  piece  amused  the  audience,  which  was  one  point, 
and  showed  the  critical  how  well  the  students  had  been 
trained,  which  was  another.  Distinctions  would  be 
invidious,  so  I will  content  myself  with  saying  that 
Mr.  Stanley  Verde’s  Count  was  not  merely  a piece  of 
good  singing,  but  also  a piece  of  unusually  vivacious, 
yet  not  too  vivacious,  acting ; while  the  two  young 
ladies  who  took  the  principal  parts  sang  with  some 
charm  and  more  accurately  in  tune  than  could  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  inexperienced  young  ladies  under 
circumstances  which  might  make  the  boldest  nervous. 
The  band  was,  for  a students’  band,  excellent, 
and  whenever  it  was  a little  weak  Mr.  Pollitzer’s 
cleverness  saved  the  situation.  By  his  adroit  manage- 
ment of  the  stage  Mr.  Richard  Temple  revealed  a gift 
I did  not  know  he  possessed,  for  he  was  only  known  to 
me  as  an  elocutionist,  who,  being  also  a trained  singer, 
was  emphatically  the  man  for  performances  of  such 
works  as  “ Athalie,”  where  your  elocutionist  who  is  no 
singer  generally  makes  himself  ridiculous.  I trust  the 
London  Academy  may  prosper  better  than  ever  now 
that  it  is  no  longer  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  my 
vagaries.  It  deserves  to  prosper  ; for  my  opinion,  after 
teaching  there  for  some  years,  is  the  same  as  it  was 
before  I joined  the  staff,  namely  that  it  is  the  best  music 
school  in  London. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  last  Lamoureux. 
It  was  very  much  the  best  concert  of  the  series.  The 
Seventh  symphony  suited  Lamoureux  as  well  as  the 
Heroic  suited  him  badly  the  night  before  ; and  though 
he  got  no  more  of  the  true  Beethoven  uncanny  feeling 
into  the  Allegretto  than  he  did  of  tremendous  mystery 
into  the  slow  movement  of  the  Heroic,  yet  the  wonder- 
ful cleanness  and  brilliancy  of  the  first  and  last  move- 
ments and  the  careless  grace  of  the  Scherzo  seemed 
more  than  to  compensate  for  all  the  qualities  he  cannot 
give  us.  The  playing  of  the  “ Parsifal  ” music  was  also 
extraordinarily  delicate  and  filled  with  unwonted  depth 
of  feeling.  In  time  we  shall  all  learn  what  to  expect 
from  Lamoureux  and  go  to  him  only  expecting  admi- 
rably finished  playing,  just  as  we  go  to  Leonard  Borwick 
with  no  anticipation  of  getting  Paderewski’s  passion  or 
Rosenthal’s  brutal  muscularity. 

It  is  annoying  to  have  to  dismiss  Mr.  Gompertz’s 
chamber-music  concerts  in  a few  lines  ; but  they  must 
serve  till  another  occasion  offers.  The  sole  fault  I 
have  to  find  with  Mr.  Gompertz  is  that  his  concerts 
spoil  one  for  nearly  all  other  chamber-concerts.  It  is 
seldom  one  meets  with  four  gentlemen  who,  like  Messrs. 
Gompertz,  Inwards,  Kreuz  and  Ould,  play  quartets  for 
sheer  love  of  quartet  playing ; and  still  seldomer  that 
players  who  have  enthusiasm  enough  to  do  it  have  the 
technical  skill  and  the  artistic  feeling  to  do  it  well.  On 
Wednesday  we  had  the  posthumous  Beethoven  in  B flat 
(Op.  130)  given  with  splendid  breadth,  almost  unheard- 
of  beauty  of  tone  and  the  very  perfection  of  phrasing  ; 
and  a new  quartet  by  Dvorak  was  finely  handled  also, 
if  only  it  had  been  worth  handling  at  all.  But  it  is  a 
barren  desert  with  rare  green  sunlit  patches.  No  one 
who  loves  Beethoven  should  miss  hearing  the  C sharp 
minor  quartet  in  the  small  Queen’s  Hall  on  the  evening 
of  December  9.  J.  F.  R. 


LITTLE  EYOLF. 

“ Little  Eyolf.”  A play  in  three  acts,  by  Henrik  Ibsen. 

Avenue  Theatre,  23  November,  1896. 

'T'HE  happiest  and  truest  epithet  that  has  yet  been 
J-  applied  to  the  Ibsen  drama  in  this  country  came 
from  Mr.  Clement  Scott  when  he  said  that  Ibsen  was 
“suburban.”  That  is  the  whole  secret  of  it.  If  Mr. 
Scott  had  only  embraced  his  discovery  instead  of 
quarrelling  with  it,  what  a splendid  Ibsen  critic  he 
would  have  made  ! Suburbanity  at  present  means 
modern  civilization.  The  active,  germinating  life  in 
the  households  of  to-day  cannot  be  typified  by  an 
aristocratic  hero,  an  ingenuous  heroine,  a gentleman- 
forger  abetted  by  an  Artful  Dodger,  and  a parlourmaid 
who  takes  half-sovereigns  and  kisses  from  the  male 
visitors.  Such  interiors  exist  on  the  stage,  and  nowhere 
else  : therefore  the  only  people  who  are  accustomed  to 
them  and  at  home  in  them  are  the  dramatic  critics.  But 
if  you  ask  me  where  you  can  find  the  Helmer  house- 
hold, the  Allmers  household,  the  Solness  household, 
the  Rosmer  household,  and  all  the  other  Ibsen  house- 
holds, I reply,  “Jump  out  of  a train  anywhere  between 
Wimbledon  and  Haslemere  ; walk  into  the  first  villa 
you  come  to;  and  there  you  are.”  Indeed  you  need 
not  go  so  far  : Hampstead,  Maida  Vale,  or  West 
Kensington  will  serve  your  turn  ; but  it  is  as  well  to 
remind  people  that  the  true  suburbs  are  now  the 
forty-mile  radius,  and  that  Camberwell  and  Brixton  are 
no  longer  the  suburbs,  but  the  overflow  of  Gower 
Street — the  genteel  slums,  in  short.  And  this  suburban 
life,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  totally  vegetable  and  un- 
dramatic,  is  the  life  depicted  by  Ibsen.  Doubtless 
some  of  our  critics  are  quite  sincere  in  thinking  it  a 
vulgar  life,  in  considering  the  conversations  which  men 
hold  with  their  wives  in  it  improper,  in  finding  its 
psychology  puzzling  and  unfamiliar,  and  in  forgetting 
that  its  bookshelves  and  its  music  cabinets  are  laden 
with  works  which  did  not  exist  for  them,  and  which  are 
the  daily  bread  of  young  women  educated  very  differently 
from  the  sisters  and  wives  of  their  day.  No  wonder  they 
are  not  at  ease  in  an  atmosphere  of  ideas  and  assump- 
tions and  attitudes  which  seem  to  them  bewildering, 
morbid,  affected,  extravagant,  and  altogether  incredible 
as  the  common  currency  of  suburban  life.  But  Ibsen 
knows  better.  His  suburban  drama  is  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  a suburban  civilization  (meaning  a civiliza- 
tion that  appreciates  fresh  air)  ; and  the  true  explana- 
tion of  Hedda  Gabler’s  vogue  is  that  given  by  Mr. 
Grant  Allen — “ I take  her  in  to  dinner  twice  a week.” 
Another  change  that  the  critics  have  failed  to  reckon 
with  is  the  change  in  fiction.  Byron  remarked  that 
“ Romances  paint  at  full  length  people’s  wooings, 

But  only  give  a bust  of  marriages.” 

That  was  true  enough  in  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
when  a betrothed  heroine  with  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  what  marriage  meant  would  have  shocked  the  public 
as  much  as  the  same  ignorance  to-day  would  strike 
it  as  tragic  if  real,  and  indecent  if  simulated.  The 
result  was  that  the  romancer,  when  he  came  to  a 
love  scene,  had  to  frankly  ask  his  “gentle  reader”  to 
allow  him  to  omit  the  conversation  as  being  necessarily 
too  idiotic  to  interest  any  one.  We  have  fortunately 
long  passed  out  of  that  stage  in  novels.  By  the  time 
we  had  reached  “ Vanity  Fair”  and  “ Middlemarch  ” — 
both  pretty  old  and  prim  stories  now — marriage  had 
become  the  starting  point  of  our  romances.  Love  is  as 
much  the  romancer’s  theme  as  ever  ; but  married  love 
and  the  courtships  of  young  people  who  are  appalled 
by  the  problems  of  life  and  motherhood  have  left  the 
governesses  and  curates,  the  Amandas  and  Tom  Joneses 
of  other  days,  far  out  of  sight.  Ten  years  ago  the 
stage  was  as  far  behind  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  he  is  behind 
Madame  Sarah  Grand.  But  when  Ibsen  took  it  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  just  as  Wagner  took  the  Opera, 
then,  willy  nilly,  it  had  to  come  along.  And  now  what 
are  the  critics  going  to  do  ? The  Ibsen  drama  is  pre- 
eminently the  drama  of  marriage.  If  dramatic-  criti- 
cism receives  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  nurse’s  husband  in 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  if  it  grins  and  makes  remarks 
about  “the  secrets  of  the  alcove,”  if  it  pours  forth 
columns  which  are  half  pornographic  pleasantry  and 
the  other  half  sham  propriety,  then  the  end  will  be,  not 
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in  the  least  that  Ibsen  will  be  banned,  but  that  dramatic 
criticism  will  cease  to  be  read.  And  what  a frightful 
blow  that  would  be  to  English  culture  ! 

“ Little  Eyolf  ” is  an  extraordinarily  powerful  play, 
although  none  of  the  characters  are  as  fascinatingly 
individualized  as  Solness  or  Rosmer,  Hedda  or  Nora. 
The  theme  is  a marriage — an  ideal  marriage  from 
the  suburban  point  of  view.  A young  gentleman, 
a student  and  an  idealist,  is  compelled  to  drudge  at 
teaching  to  support  himself.  He  meets  a beautiful 
young  woman.  They  fall  in  love  with  one  another  ; 
and  by  the  greatest  piece  of  luck  in  the  world  (suburb- 
anly  considered)  she  has  plenty  of  money.  Thus  is 
he  set  free  by  his  marriage  to  live  his  own  life  in  his 
own  way.  That  is  just  where  an  ordinary  play  leaves 
off,  and  just  where  an  Ibsen  play  begins.  The  husband 
begins  to  make  those  discoveries  which  everybody 
makes,  except,  apparently,  the  dramatic  critics.  First, 
that  love,  instead  of  being  a perfectly  homogeneous,  un- 
changing, unending  passion,  is  of  all  things  the  most 
mutable.  It  will  pass  through  several  well-marked 
stages  in  a single  evening,  and,  whilst  seeming  to 
slip  back  to  the  old  starting  point  the  next  evening, 
will  yet  not  slip  quite  back ; so  that  in  the  course  of 
years  it  will  appear  that  the  moods  of  an  evening  were 
the  anticipation  of  the  evolution  of  a lifetime.  But  the 
evolution  does  not  occur  in  different  people  at  the  same 
time  or  in  the  same  order.  Consequently  the  hero 
of  “Little  Eyolf,”  being  an  imaginative,  nervous, 
thoughtful  person,  finds  that  he  has  had  enough  of 
caresses,  and  wants  to  dream  alone  among 
the  mountain  peaks  and  solitudes,  whilst  his  wife,  a 
warm-blooded  creature,  has  only  found  her  love  intensi- 
fied to  a fiercely  jealous  covetousness  of  him.  His 
main  refuge  from  this  devouring  passion  is  in  his  peace- 
fully affectionate  relations  with  his  sister,  and  in  certain 
suburban  dreams  very  common  among  literary  amateurs 
living  on  their  wives’  incomes  : to  wit,  forming  the 
mind  and  character  of  his  child,  and  writing  a great 
book  (on  “Human  Responsibility”  if  you  please).  Of 
course  the  wife,  in  her  jealousy,  hates  the  sister,  hates 
the  child,  hates  the  book,  hates  her  husband  for  making 
her  jealous  of  them,  and  hates  herself  for  her  hatreds 
with  the  frightful  logic  of  greedy,  insatiable  love. 
Enter  then  our  old  friend,  Ibsen’s  divine  messenger. 
The  Ratwife,  alias  the  Strange  Passenger,  alias  the 
Button  Moulder,  alias  Ulrik  Brendel,  comes  in  to  ask 
whether  there  are  any  little  gnawing  things  there  of 
which  she  can  rid  the  house.  They  do  not  understand 
• — the  divine  messenger  in  Ibsen  never  is  understood, 
especially  by  the  critics.  So  the  little  gnawing 
thing  in  the  house — the  child — follows  the  Rat- 
wife  and  is  drowned,  leaving  the  pair  awakened  by 
the  blow  to  a frightful  consciousness  of  themselves, 
the  woman  as  a mere  animal,  the  man  as  a moonstruck 
nincompoop,  keeping  up  appearances  as  a suburban 
lady  and  gentleman  with  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  them- 
selves. Even  the  sister  has  discovered  now  that  she  is 
not  really  a sister— also  a not  unprecedented  suburban 
possibility — and  sees  that  the  passionate  stage  is  ahead 
of  her  too  ; so,  though  she  loves  the  husband,  she 
has  to  get  out  of  his  way  by  the  pre-eminently  suburban 
expedient  of  marrying  a man  whom  she  does  not  love, 
and  who,  like  Rita,  is  warm-blooded  and  bent  on  the 
undivided,  unshared  possession  of  the  object  of  his 
passion.  At  last  the  love  of  the  woman  passes  out  of 
the  passionate  stage  ; and  immediately,  with  the 
practical  sense  of  her  sex,  she  proposes,  not  to  go  up 
into  the  mountains  or  to  write  amateur  treatises,  but  to 
occupy  herself  with  her  duties  as  landed  proprietress, 
instead  of  merely  spending  the  revenues  of  her  property 
in  keeping  a monogamic  harem.  The  gentleman  asks 
to  be  allowed  to  lend  a hand  ; and  immediately  the 
storm  subsides,  easily  enough,  leaving  the  couple  on 
solid  ground.  This  is  the  play,  as  actual  and  near  to 
us  as  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway — this 
is  the  mercilessly  heart-searching  sermon,  touching  all 
of  us  somewhere,  and  some  of  us  everywhere,  which 
we,  the  critics,  have  summed  up  as  “ secrets  of  the 
alcove.”  Our  cheeks,  whose  whiteness  Mr.  Arthur 
Roberts  has  assailed  in  vain,  have  mantled  at  “the 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  which  are  noted  characteristics 
of  the  author  ” (I  am  quoting,  with  awe,  my  fastidiously 
high-toned  colleague  of  the  “Standard”).  And  yet 


the  divine  messenger  only  meant  to  make  us  ashamed 
of  ourselves.  That  is  the  way  divine  messengers  always 
do  muddle  their  business. 

The  performance  was  of  course  a very  remarkable 
one.  When,  in  a cast  of  five,  you  have  the  three  best 
yet  discovered  actresses  of  their  generation,  you  natu- 
rally look  for  something  extraordinary.  Miss  Achurch 
was  the  only  one  who  ran  any  risk  of  failure.  The 
Ratwife  and  Asta  are  excellent  parts  ; but  they  are  not 
arduous  ones.  Rita,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  ever  written  : any  single  act  of  it  would 
exhaust  an  actress  of  no  more  than  ordinary  resources. 
But  Miss  Achurch  was  more  than  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Her  power  seemed  to  grow  with  its  own  expenditure. 
The  terrible  outburst  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  did  not 
leave  a scrape  on  her  voice  (which  appears  to  have  the 
compass  of  a military  band)  and  threw  her  into  victori- 
ous action  in  that  tearing  second  act  instead  of  wreck- 
ing her.  She  played  with  all  her  old  originality  and 
success,  and  with  more  than  her  old  authority  over  her 
audience.  She  had  to  speak  some  dangerous  lines — 
lines  of  a kind  that  usually  find  out  the  vulgar  spots  in 
an  audience  and  give  an  excuse  for  a laugh — but 
nobody  laughed  or  wanted  to  laugh  at  Miss  Achurch. 
“ There  stood  your  champagne  ; but  you  tasted  it  not,” 
neither  shirked  nor  slurred,  but  driven  home  to  the  last 
syllable,  did  not  elicit  an  audible  breath  from  a com- 
pletely dominated  audience.  Later  on  I confess  I lost 
sight  of  Rita  a little  in  studying  the  surprising  capacity 
Miss  Achurch  showed  as  a dramatic  instrument. 
For  the  first  time  one  clearly  saw  the  superfluity  of 
power  and  the  vehemence  of  intelligence  which  make 
her  often  so  reckless  as  to  the  beauty  of  her  methods 
of  expression.  As  Rita  she  produced  almost  every 
sound  that  a big  human  voice  can,  from  a creak  like 
the  opening  of  a rusty  canal  lock  to  a melodious  tenor 
note  that  the  most  robust  Siegfried  might  have  envied. 
She  looked  at  one  moment  like  a young,  well- 
dressed,  very  pretty  woman  : at  another  she  was  like  a 
desperate  creature  just  fished  dripping  out  of  the  river 
by  the  Thames  police.  Yet  another  moment,  and  she 
was  the  incarnation  of  impetuous,  ungovernable  strength. 
Her  face  was  sometimes  winsome,  sometimes  listlessly 
wretched,  sometimes  like  the  head  of  a statue  of 
Victory,  sometimes  suffused,  horrible,  threatening,  like 
Bellona  or  Medusa.  She  w'ould  cross  from  left  to  right 
like  a queen,  and  from  right  to  left  with,  so  to  speak, 
her  toes  turned  in,  her  hair  coming  down,  and  her 
slippers  coming  off.  A more  utter  recklessness,  not 
only  of  fashion,  but  of  beauty,  could  hardly  be  imagined  : 
beauty  to  Miss  Achurch  is  only  one  effect  among  others 
to  be  produced,  not  a condition  of  all  effects.  But  then 
she  can  do  what  our  beautiful  actresses  cannot  do  : 
she  can  attain  the  force  and  terror  Of  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt’s most  vehement  explosions  without  Sarah’s 
violence  and  abandonment,  and  with  every  appearance 
of  having  reserves  of  power  still  held  in  restraint. 
With  all  her  cleverness  as  a realistic  actress  she  must 
be  classed  technically  as  a heroic  actress  ; and  I very 
much  doubt  whether  we  shall  see  her  often  until  she 
comes  into  the  field  with  a repertory  as  highly  special- 
ized as  that  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  or  Duse.  For  it  is  so 
clear  that  she  would  act  an  average  London  success  to 
pieces  and  play  an  average  actor-manager  off  the  stage, 
that  we  need  not  expect  to  see  much  of  her  as  that 
useful  and  pretty  auxiliary,  a leading  lady. 

Being  myself  a devotee  of  the  beautiful  school,  I like 
being  enchanted  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  better  than 
being  frightened,  harrowed,  astonished,  conscience- 
stricken,  devastated,  and  dreadfully  delighted  in  general 
by  Miss  Achurch’s  untamed  genius.  I have  seen  Mrs. 
Campbell  play  the  Ratwife  twice,  once  quite  enchantingly, 
and  once  most  disappointingly.  On  the  first  occasion 
Mrs.  Campbell  divined  that  she  was  no  village  harridan, 
but  the  messenger  of  heaven.  She  played  super- 
naturally,  beautifully  : the  first  notes  of  her  voice  came 
as  from  the  spheres  into  all  that  suburban  prose  : she 
played  to  the  child  with  a witchery  that  might  have 
drawn  him  not  only  into  the  sea,  but  into  her  very 
bosom.  Nothing  jarred  except  her  obedience  to  Ibsen’s 
stage  direction  in  saying  “ Down  where  all  the  rats  are  ” 
harshly,  instead  of  getting  the  effect,  in  harmony  with 
her  own  inspired  reading,  by  the  most  magical  tender- 
ness. The  next  time,  to  my  unspeakable  fury,  she 
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amused  herself  by  playing  like  any  melodramatic  old 
woman,  a profanation  for  which,  whilst  my  critical  life 
lasts,  never  will  I forgive  her.  Of  Miss  Robins’s  Asta 
it  is  difficult  to  say  much,  since  the  part,  played 
as  she  plays  it,  does  not  exhibit  anything  like 
the  full  extent  of  her  powers.  Asta  is  a study  of  a 
temperament— the  quiet,  affectionate,  enduring,  re- 
assuring, faithful,  domestic  temperament.  That  is  not 
in  the  least  Miss  Robins’s  temperament  : she  is 
nervous,  restless,  intensely  self-conscious,  eagerly 
energetic.  In  parts  which  do  not  enable  her  to  let  her- 
self loose  in  this,  her  natural  way,  she  falls  back  on 
pathos,  on  mute  misery,  on  a certain  delicate  plaintive 
note  in  her  voice  and  grace  in  her  bearing  which  ap- 
peal to  our  sympathy  and  pity  without  realizing  any 
individuality  for  us.  She  gave  us,  with  instinctive 
tact  and  refinement,  the  “ niceness,”  the  considerate- 
ness, the  ladylikeness,  which  differentiate  Asta  from 
the  wilful,  passionate,  somewhat  brutal  Rita.  Per- 
haps only  an  American  playing  against  an  English- 
woman could  have  done  it  so  discriminately  ; but 
beyond  this  and  the  pathos  there  was  nothing  : Asta 
was  only  a picture,  and,  like  a picture,  did  not 
develop.  The  picture,  being  sympathetic  and  pretty, 
has  been  much  admired  ; but  those  w’ho  have  not  seen 
Miss  Robins  play  Hilda  Wangel  have  no  idea  of  what 
she  is  like  when  she  really  acts  her  part  instead  of  merely 
giving  an  urbanely  pictorial  representation  of  it.  As  to 
Allmers,  how  could  he  recommend  himself  to  spectators 
who  saw  in  him  everything  that  they  are  ashamed  of 
in  themselves  ? Mr.  Courtenay  Thorpe  played  very  in- 
telligently, which,  for  such  a part,  and  in  such  a play, 
is  saying  a good  deal  ; but  he  was  hampered  a little  by 
the  change  from  the  small  and  intimate  auditorium  in 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  play  Ibsen,  to  the 
Avenue,  which  ingeniously  combines  the  acoustic  diffi- 
culties of  a large  theatre  with  the  pecuniary  capacity  of 
a small  one.  Master  Stewart  Dawson,  as  Eyolf,  was 
one  of  the  best  actors  in  the  company.  Mr.  Lowne,  as 
Borgneim,  was  as  much  out  of  tone  as  a Leader  sunset 
in  a Rembrandt  picture — no  fault  of  his,  of  course  (the 
audience  evidently  liked  him),  but  still  a blemish  on  the 
play. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a final  criticism.  The  moment 
I put  myself  into  my  old  attitude  as  musical  critic,  I at 
once  perceive  that  the  performance,  as  a whole,  was  an 
unsatisfactory  one.  You  may  remonstrate,  and  ask  me 
how  I can  say  so  after  admitting  that  the  performers 
showed  such  extraordinary  talent — even  genius.  It  is 
very  simple,  nevertheless.  Suppose  you  take  Isaye, 
Sarasate,  Joachim,  and  Hollmann,  and  tumble  them 
all  together  to  give  a scratch  performance  of  one  of 
Beethoven’s  posthumous  quartets  at  some  benefit  con- 
cert. Suppose  you  also  take  the  two  De  Reszkes, 
Calv£,  and  Miss  Eames,  and  set  them  to  sing  a glee 
under  the  same  circumstances.  They  will  all  show 
prodigious  individual  talent  ; but  the  resultant  per- 
formances of  the  quartet  and  glee  will  be  inferior,  as 
wholes,  to  that  of  an  ordinary  glee  club  or  group  of 
musicians  who  have  practised  for  years  together.  The 
Avenue  performance  was  a parallel  case.  There  was 
nothing  like  the  atmosphere  which  Lugn£  Poe  got  in 
“ Rosmersholm.”  Miss  Achurch  managed  to  play  the 
second  act  as  if  she  had  played  it  every  week  for  twenty 
years  ; but  otherwise  the  performance,  interesting  as  it 
was,  was  none  the  less  a scratch  one.  If  only  the 
company  could  keep  together  for  a while  ! But  perhaps 
that  is  too  much  to  hope  for  at  present,  though  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  that  the  performances  are  to  be 
continued  next  week,  the  five  matinees — all  crowded, 
by  the  way — having  by  no  means  exhausted  the  demand 
for  places. 

Several  performances  during  the  past  fortnight  remain 
to  be  chronicled  ; but  Ibsen  will  have  his  due  ; and  he 
has  not  left  me  room  enough  to  do  justice  to  any  one 
else  this  week.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

ALL  the  indications  of  the  Money  Market  point  to 
cheaper  money  in  the  comparatively  near  future. 
We  do  not  expect  it  immediately,  because  money  is  very 
seldom  cheap  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  banks  are 


drawing  in  advances  for  balance-sheet  purposes  at  that 
period.  Of  course,  it  is  always  denied  that  anything  of 
the  kind  is  done;  but  experience  points  unmistakably 
to  something  of  the  kind,  and  we  think  we  are  not 
far  off  the  mark  in  locating  it.  The  Bank  of  England 
reserve  shows  an  increase  of  ^549,000  ; but  this  is 
purely  a domestic  matter.  The  net  balance  between 
exports  and  imports  of  gold  is  not  worth  consideration. 
The  increase  arises  from  the  return  of  notes  and  coin 
from  circulation.  At  the  moment  money  is  in  fairly 
strong  demand,  and,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  may 
continue  so  until  the  turn  of  the  year,  when  a change 
may  be  looked  for. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  week,  for  no  reason  which 
any  one  could  give,  the  market  for  foreigners  was  firm. 
Bulgarians,  Italians,  and  Spanish  simply  defy  all  known 
canons  of  valuation.  That  Bulgarians  should  stand 
at  94,  Italians  at  90,  and  Spanish  Fours  at  59,  merely 
shows  that  the  prices  of  many  foreign  Government 
stocks  have  nothing  to  do  with  intrinsic  values.  The 
break  in  Spanish  will  come  like  a thief  in  the  night,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  holders  of  Bulgarian  Sixes  will  have 
a rude  awakening. 

Greek  bondholders  have  not  been  much  reassured 
by  the  very  non-committal  speech  of  M.  Delyannis  in 
introducing  the  Budget.  He  spoke  very  nicely,  indeed, 
about  resuming  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the 
debt ; but  he  very  carefully  abstained  from  saying 
whether  or  not  his  idea  was  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  late  M.  Tricoupis  by  persisting  in  the  confiscation 
of  the  securities  specifically  pledged  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  obligations  of  the  country.  M.  Tricoupis  put 
down  his  attitude  to  force  ntajeurc ; and  that  force  the 
bondholders  must  recognize  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
The  question  at  issue  is  whether  they  must  submit  to  a 
permanent  scaling-down,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  a tempo- 
rary one,  givingthemthe  chance  of  at  least  partial  recoup- 
ment when  the  finances  of  Greece  admit  of  it.  We  trust 
that  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  and  the  Con- 
tinental Committees  with  which  it  has  been  acting  in 
concert  will  maintain  the  firm  position  which  they  took 
up  when  the  question  was  last  under  active  discussion. 

The  American  Railway  Market  is  neglected,  and 
absolutely  without  any  feature  of  interest.  Prices  con- 
tinue to  fall  away,  and  (so  the  London  brokers  say)  the 
Americans  continue  to  quietly  absorb  the  lower-priced 
shares,  such  as  Union  Pacifies,  Eries,  Southern  Prefs, 
Norfolk  and  Western  Prefs,  Southern  Ordinary,  as 
well  as  the  three  favourites — Milwaukees,  Louisvilles, 
and  Denver  Prefs,  which  are  all  lower.  What  the 
Yankees  do,  said  one  broker,  is  to  send  over  lower 
prices  in  the  morning  from  Wall  Street,  and  then  buy 
the  shares  in  the  evening  in  Capel  Court.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  balance  of  business  is  in  favour  of  the  United 
States,  where  we  are  sending  shares  by  every  mail. 

The  Home  Railway  Market  has  been  remarkably 
steady — some  have  called  it  firm.  But  there  have  been 
no  sensational  changes.  There  never  was  such  a 
disappointing  year  as  this  for  operators.  None  of  the 
booms  have  come  off.  None  of  the  bear  raids  have 
had  more  than  a mediocre  success.  Take  Coras, 
North  British  Ordinary,  and  Little  Chats,  three  of  the 
favourite  gambling  counters.  Coras  have  been  up  to 
64  and  down  to  54,  North  British  have  ranged  between 
43  and  53,  and  Little  Chats  have  moved  between  16 
and  20.  But  there  has  been  nothing  brilliant.  The 
one  exception  has  been  Great  Eastern,  which  this  time 
last  year  stood  at  85,  and  now  stands  at  108.  There 
ought  to  be  a rise  of  3 or  4 points  in  Coras  and  North 
British,  for  the  traffic  returns  show  increases  on  both 
lines.  But  the  bears  have  raised  the  familiar  bogey  of 
Labour  troubles,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a strike  amongst  the  colliers.  Consequently  Coras  keep 
under  60. 

We  do  not  know  a better  5 per  cent,  investment  than 
the  Prior  Lien  bonds  of  the  Interoceanic  Railway  of 
Mexico.  It  is  true  that  the  net  profits  of  the  past  year 
are  ,£47,204  18^.  8d.,  as  compared  with  ^50,291  as.  4 d. 
for  the  year  before.  But  this  is  entirely  owing  to  rate- 
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cutting,  for  the  passenger  traffic  increased  4/82  per 
cent.,  and  the  goods  traffic  increased  5 ‘34  per  cent. 
Now  that  the  pooling  arrangement  has  been  revived, 
the  rate  war  is  at  an  end,  and  the  Company  is  endea- 
vouring to  get  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  Government 
for  a readjustment  of  rates  of  carriage  to  meet  the 
depreciation  of  silver.  But  take  things  at  their  worst 
with  a net  profit  of  ^47,000.  The  total  amount  of 
5 percent.  Prior  Lien  bonds — namely,  ^400,000 — will  be 
completed  by  the  addition  on  1 January  of  fi6o,ooo  to 
the  existing  ^360,000.  The  interest  will  be  ^20,000, 
which  has  been  earned  in  a year  of  great  depression 
nearly  two  and  a half  times  over.  These  Interoceanic 
Prior  Liens  can  still  be  bought  at  par.  Behind  them 
there  is  an  issued  capital  of  ^4,433,000. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Bank  of  Australia  Sir 
James  Garrick  performed  a very  difficult  task  in  a very 
tactful  manner.  He  had  to  announce  that  a Bill  was 
in  course  of  preparation  for  submission  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  dealing,  inter  alia,  with  the  rate  of  interest 
on  the  deferred  deposits  and  the  date  of  their  repay- 
ment. One  after  another  the  reconstructed  banks  are 
coming  forward  with  similar  propositions  ; and  they  all 
attribute  the  necessity  for  doing  so  to  the  low  rates  ruling 
in  the  Australian  Colonies  for  advances.  Amongst 
those  banks  which  have  recently  undergone,  or  are 
undergoing,  this  ordeal  are  the  English,  Scottish,  and 
Australian,  the  Commercial  of  Australia,  the  Australian 
Joint  Stock,  and  the  Queensland  National.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  others  will  have  to  follow  suit.  That  fact  has 
got  to  be  recognized,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  has 
been  recognized,  by  the  creditors  up  to  the  present  time 
in  the  cases  of  the  banks  which  have  submitted  their 
schemes.  The  banks  are  now  treating  their  creditors 
in  a less  high-handed  way  than  they  did  in  1893  ; and  a 
frank  and  friendly  discussion  between  a fully  accredited 
representative  of  the  bank  with  delegates  of  the  creditors’ 
committees  did  wonders  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Australia.  The  London  Bank  of 
Australia,  like  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian, 
has  its  headquarters  in  England.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  submitting  the  matter  to  Parliament. 

Next  to  the  Chartered  Company,  Willoughby’s  Con- 
solidated is  the  most  important  concern  in  Rhodesia. 
Fate  has  made  sad  havoc  with  its  Board.  Its  chairman, 
Lord  Dunraven,  has  retired,  as  he  has  done  lately  from 
one  or  two  other  directorates,  having  apparently  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  stern  virtue  of  a London  County 
Councillor  is  incompatible  with  the  lucrative  naughti- 
ness of  the  City.  Another  director,  M.  de  Falbe,  the 
well-known  Danish  Minister,  is  dead.  The  gallant 
baronet  who  founded  the  Company,  and  who  was  its 
managing  director,  is  in  temporary  seclusion,  and  his 
place  has  been  taken  by  Colonel  Heyman,  “the  best 
official  the  Chartered  Company  ever  had,”  according  to 
Mr.  Weston  Jarvis,  late  M.P.  for  King’s  Lynn,  who 
presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Willoughby’s  Con- 
solidated. Colonel  Heyman  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Court  that  was  opened  at  Bulawayo  to  award  com- 
pensation to  all  who  had  suffered  from  the  rising  or  the 
rinderpest.  Willoughby’s  Consolidated  was  a claimant, 
and  got  ^10,000  from  the  Chartered  Company.  No 
doubt  the  chairman’s  panegyric  of  Colonel  Heyman  was 
perfectly  sincere. 

According  to  Mr.  Weston  Jarvis,  Willoughby’s  Con" 
solidated  has  lost  no  capital  by  the  rising  and  the  rinder- 
pest ; they  have  only  lost  a year’s  work,  as  it  will 
be  impossible  to  recommence  development  till  next 
March,  after  the  rains,  when,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  Mr.  Pauling,  the  contractor,  the  Bechuanaland 
railway  will  have  reached  Palachwe,  within  220  miles 
of  Buluwayo.  This  is,  of  course,  good  news  ; but 
while  on  the  subject  of  the  railway  we  cannot  help 
expressing  the  hope  that  Mr.  Pauling  will  make  his 
lines  in  a more  solid  and  workmanlike  fashion  than  he 
has  done  hitherto,  for  some  of  his  so-called  railways 
are  little  better  than  tram  lines.  Mr.  Jarvis  tells  us 
that,  as  regards  the  losses  of  the  past  year,  “all  the 
settlers  have  been  made  perfectly  happy  and  comfort- 
able by  the  munificence  of  the  Chartered  Company 
and  he  contrasts  this  generosity  with  the  meanness  of 


the  Imperial  Government  in  1866,  when  the  rinderpest 
ravaged  South  Africa,  and  each  county  had  to  provide 
its  own  compensation.  We  are  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  shareholders  of  the  Chartered  Company  will  regard 
this  “ munificence  ” with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  Mr. 
Weston  Jarvis;  but  then  everything  depends  on  the 
point  of  view. 

As  to  the  actual  pecuniary  position  of  Willoughby’s 
Consolidated,  it  is  fairly  promising.  They  have  been 
proving  three  mines — the  Queen’s,  the  Bonsor,  and  the 
Dunraven.  The  work  at  the  Queen’s  Mine  has  been 
abandoned  owing  to  water  ; but  at  the  Dunraven  Mine 
they  have  3,000  tons  of  ore  at  grass  of  an  assay  value 
of  20  dwt.  to  the  ton,  and  on  the  Bonsor  they  have 
1,500  tons,  yielding  10  dwt.  milling  assay  and  20  dwt. 
fire  assay.  These  two  latter  mines  will  doubtless  soon 
be  floated.  The  Company  has  also  stands  and  building 
sites  at  Buluwayo,  Victoria,  Salisbury,  and  Umtali, 
which  Sir  John  Willoughby  values  at  between  fi  120,000 
and  ^130,000.  Some  of  these  stands  have  recently 
changed  hands,  even  in  these  bad  times,  at  prices 
ranging  from  ^2,000  to  ,£5,000.  The  Company  has 
also  fi  100,000  in  cash,  and  has  contracts  for  supplying 
Buluwayo  with  water  and  electric  light.  There  is  only 
one  speck  on  the  horizon  of  Willoughby’s.  They  have 
not  yet  settled  with  the  Chartered  Company  whether 
expropriation  at  ,£3  a morgen  from  auriferous  land 
means  the  purchase  of  the  whole  or  part  of  a property. 

In  default  of  business,  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been 
exciting  itself  over  the  Lady  Hampton  case,  which  is 
like  to  end  in  a cause  celebre.  It  is  really  a death-grip 
between  two  men.  “ Can  I kill  thee  ? or  canst  thou  kill 
me  ? ” is,  as  Carlyle  said,  the  ultimate  question  between 
every  two  opponents,  and  that  is  the  question  which 
Mr.  Houston,  M.P. , and  Mr.  Stoneham  are  asking 
themselves  with  regard  to  one  another.  Some  of  the 
facts  are  not  disputed.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  denied 
that  before  the  allotment  of  Lady  Hampton  shares, 
Messrs.  Stoneham  and  Messenger,  the  well-known 
jobbers,  “ banged  ” the  market,  as  it  is  called — that  is, 
sold  shares  in  the  Lady  Hampton  Mine  which  they  had 
not  got.  It  is  also  not  denied  that  when  the  directors 
of  Lady  Hampton  came  to  allot,  the  outside  public  did 
not  get  a large  percentage  of  their  applications.  The 
consequence  of  course  was  that  when  the  time  ap- 
proached for  the  Lady  Hampton  settlement,  the  jobbers 
who  had  sold — and  there  were  many  who  followed  Mr. 
Stoneham’s  lead — found  that  they  could  not  get  any 
shares  to  deliver. 

Mr.  Houston  is  too  old  a Parliamentary  hand  not  to 
have  been  perfectly  aware  of  what  Mr.  Stoneham  was 
doing  in  the  market.  It  is  therefore  quite  likely, 
though  we  do  not  know  it  to  have  been  the  case,  that 
Mr.  Houston  determined  to  keep  the  Lady  Hampton 
shares  in  his  own  hands  and  in  those  of  his  friends. 
There  is  no  law  prohibiting  directors  from  allotting  to 
their  friends  in  preference  to  the  outside  public.  But 
we  believe  that  if  there  is  a prospectus  inviting  sub- 
scriptions, a fair  and  reasonable  proportion  of  shares 
must  be  allotted  to  the  public.  Moreover,  the  allotment, 
if  to  friends,  must  be  a bona  fide  one,  to  substantial 
applicants  : it  must  not  be  a bogus  allotment  to 
nominees,  such  as  clerks  and  office  boys.  Much  will 
turn,  we  imagine,  upon  whether  the  allotment  was  a 
bona  fide  one.  The  sympathy  of  the  House  is  neither 
with  Mr.  Houston  nor  with  Mr.  Stoneham  (who  knew 
what  they  were  doing),  but  with  the  innocent  bears 
who  will  not  know  for  another  month  whether  they 
must  pay  for  a fii  share  200  or  300  per  cent,  premium, 
not,  as  has  been  absurdly  stated,  ,£200  or  ,£300. 

The  latest  news  according  to  a contemporary  is 
that,  owing  to  some  muddle  about  fully-paid  vendors’ 
shares  and  part-paid  shares,  all  the  issue  will  have  to  be 
cancelled,  and  the  allotment  made  over  again.  This 
may  be  the  termination  of  a rather  ugly  dispute.  There 
is  nothing  new,  of  course,  about  all  this;  “pools” 
and  “ corners  ” are  as  old  as  the  eternal  war- 
fare of  bulls  and  bears.  A Stock  Exchange  witness 
was  giving  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  inquired  into  the  Nizam  of 
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Hyderabad’s  railway.  “ Let  me  clearly  understand,” 
said  Sir  Richard  Temple  to  the  witness  in  his  most 
awful  tones,  “do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that 
people  sell  shares  which  they  have  not  got,  and  buy 
shares  which  they  cannot  pay  for  ? ” Mr.  Labouchere, 
who  was  also  a member  of  the  Committee,  smiled 
softly  to  himself. 

During  the  week  markets  generally  have  been  rather 
quiet,  and  Westralians  have,  like  other  things,  been 
rather  neglected,  owing  to  the  special  work  entailed  by 
the  Settlement,  and  the  fears  of  financial  trouble  in  the 
“ House.”  These  are  now  understood  to  have  been 
practically  got  over  for  the  time,  and  the  immediate 
future  is  dependent  on  the  normal  temperament  of  the 
Market.  The  chief  feature  of  the  week  has  been  the 
rise  in  Lake  View  Consols.  There  seems  to  be  now 
no  doubt  that  the  mine  is  a good  one  ; but  it  is  very 
heavily  capitalized.  That  fact  renders  it  >rather  dan- 
gerous to  buy  the  shares  at  their  present  heavy  pre- 
mium ; but  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  and  his  friends,  we 
imagine,  will  succeed  in  putting  them  higher.  These 
shares  have  always  moved  in  a see  saw  way,  receiving 
support  from  insiders  on  every  important  relapse. 

Next  in  importance  amongst  the  Westralian  features 
of  the  week  is  Ivanhoe.  Another  half-crown  dividend 
has  just  been  declared  ; and  the  capitalization  of  £50,000 
is  very  moderate.  The  price  of  io|  for  the  £1  share 
seems  big  ; but  it  would  not  seem  so  if  the  capital  were 
watered  up  to,  say,  a quarter  of  a million.  On  Thurs- 
day a good  deal  of  interest  was  taken  in  the  sharp  rise 
of  Golden  Arrow  from  iov.  6 d.  to  1 5^.  on  the  cable 
announcing  that  a reef  had  been  struck.  These  shares 
have  recently  been  climbing  up  slowly.  Some  time  ago 
they  were  as  high  as  £1  ; a few  days  ago  they  were  as 
low  as  95-. , which  is  very  near  the  level  at  which  they 
were  first  introduced. 

New  Zealand  mines  have  come  into  some  prominence 
during  the  week,  especially  the  cheap  varieties,  by 
which  we  mean  those  in  which  the  shares  are  of  low 
denominations — “the  half-dollar”  kind.  Komata  Reefs, 
which  are  5^.  shares,  have  been  rising  for  some  ten 
days,  and  were  quoted  on  Thursday  at  about  14^. 
Adjoining  the  property  is  the  Komata  Queen,  whose 
2 s.  6 d.  shares  were  quoted  only  the  other  day  at  par, 
and  rose  to  3s.  6d.-T,s.  9 d.,  a movement  which  is  bigg-er 
than  it  looks  when  expressed  in  such  small  units.  The 
spurt,  we  imagine,  in  this  particular  class  is  not  likely 
to  be  continued  for  the  present ; but  there  appears  to 
be  the  prospect  of  something  in  store ; and  those 
financially  concerned  have  a competent  representative 
on  his  way  to  the  colony  to  gather  his  personal  impres- 
sions as  to  the  outlook. 

Cornering  is  contagious.  Everybody  interested  in 
the  cycle  market  must  have  been  struck  by  the  rapid 
rise  of  Bagot  Tyres,  which  innocents  ascribed  to  their 
approaching  purchase  by  the  Dunlop  Company.  The 
fact  was,  however,  that  about  6,000  of  these  Bagot 
shares  were  allotted  to  the  outside  public,  while  about 
20,000  were  bought  by  an  inside  ring.  Bagots  actually 
rose  to  4 on  Thursday,  and  later  on  were  quoted 
3 and  2%. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  Clement 
Gladiator  shares  should  be  at  a premium  and  French 
Dunlops  at  a discount,  seeing  that  the  latter  have  con- 
tracts to  supply  the  former  with  tyres,  as  well  as  the 
•Griffith  Cycle  Corporation,  which  has  an  annual  turn- 
over of  a million  sterling.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Ducros  at  the  statutory  meeting  the 
other  day,  that  Mr.  Hooley’s  group  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  take  the  French  Dunlop  Company  by  the 
hand.  That  being  so,  we  should  think  that  French 
Dunlops  (Ordinary)  are  well  worth  picking  up  at  a 
•discount  of  half-a-crown. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

S.  J.  WARING  & SONS,  LIMITED. 

The  Warings  were  Liverpool  and  Manchester  uphol- 
sterers— the  Maples  of  the  North — until  1893,  when  they 
came  to  London,  and  took  the  premises  in  Oxford  Street 


vacated  by  Mr.  Duveen,  who  moved  to  Bond  Street. 
For  a provincial  furniture-dealer  to  try  to  take  London 
by  storm  is  ambitious,  but  the  Messrs.  Waring  have 
been  very  successful.  They  have  furnished  and  decorated 
the  Hotel  Cecil  and  the  Princes’  Restaurant,  the  latter 
distinctly  well.  They  are  doing  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree’s 
new  theatre  and  restaurant,  and  the  Hotel  Regina, 
Cimiez,  a portion  of  which  the  Queen  has  engaged  for 
next  spring.  The  debenture  and  share  capital  of  the 
Company  is  £610,000,  being  £130,000  First  Mortgage 
Debenture  Stock  at  4!  per  cent.,  ,£230,000  5^  per  cent. 
Cumulative  Preference  shares,  and  £,'250,000  Ordinary 
shares.  The  price  to  be  paid  to  the  Warings  is 
£ 467, 412,  payable  as  to  £157,412  in  cash,  as  to 
£60,000  in  cash  or  Preference  shares  (at  whose 
option  is  not  stated),  and  as  to  the  balance  of 
£250,000  in  Ordinary  shares.  The  assets  of  the 
Company,  including  freehold  and  leasehold  pre- 
mises, plant,  machinery,  stock-in-trade,  book  debts, 
and  cash  balance  of  the  present  issue  will,  we  are 
told,  amount  to  £"360,000  ; so  that  apparently  £107,000 
odd  is  being  paid  for  the  goodwill,  which,  if  the  profits 
for  the  last  year  are  correctly  given  at  £42,350,  is 
about  2|  years  purchase.  The  amount  of  working 
capital  will  be  £142,588,  which  seems  to  be  not  in- 
adequate. The  4)5  per  cent.  Debentures  (£130,000)  are  in 
our  opinion  amply  secured,  as  to  principal,  by  freeholds 
and  leaseholds  valued  by  Messrs.  Vigers  at  £59,854,  and 
by  a covenant  that  the  stock,  book  debts,  and  cash  on 
which  they  are  a floating  charge  shall  not  fall  below 
£250,000.  Their  only  drawback  is  that  they  may  be 
redeemed  in  1906  at  no.  As  to  their  interest,  it  is  only 
£5,850,  and  therefore  we  can  recommend  them  as  an 
investment.  With  regard  to  the  Preference  and  Ordi- 
nary shares,  the  difficulty  is  that  we  have  only  got  the 
Chartered  Accountants’  (Messrs.  W.  H.  Walker)  calcu- 
lation for  the  eighteen  months  between  January  1895 
and  June  1896.  If  the  rate  of  profit  for  that  period — ■ 
£42,350  a year — is  maintained,  after  paying  the  Deben- 
ture interest,  5J  per  cent,  on  the  Preferred,  and  manage- 
ment expenses,  there  is  left  over  £20,500,  which 
would  pay  8 per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares.  If  the 
profits  increase,  the  Ordinary  shares  will  go  to  a big 
premium  ; and,  seeing  that  Debenture  and  Preferred 
interest  together  is  only  £18,500  out  of  an  income  of 
£42,350,  we  cannot  see  much  risk  in  buying  the  5^ 
Preference  shares. 

THE  BRITISH  MOTOR  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED. 

Capital,  £1,000,000  in  £1  shares. 

The  prospectus  of  this  Company  will  be  issued  on 
Monday.  That  the  public  will  subscribe  fully  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  The  prospects  of  the  motor  car 
industry  are  unquestionably  of  the  rosiest.  Large 
trading  firms  like  Peter  Robinson,  Whiteley’s,  Harrod’s, 
Crosse  & Blackwell,  Huntley  & Palmer,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  must  have  motor  vans  and  motor 
waggons.  The  Post  Office  will  have  to  adopt  them. 
Motor  agricultural  machines  will  be  invaluable.  In 
short,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  applicability  of  motors, 
and  the  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  investor  is  that 
nearly  every  motor  vehicle  manufactured  will  be  pay- 
ing licence  to  the  British  Motor  Syndicate,  Limited. 
We  understand  that  shares  have  been  bought  freely 
during  the  last  fortnight  at  premiums.  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Lawson,  the  founder  of  the  motor  car  industry,  is  to 
be  congratulated. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Gas. — You  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Company’s 
office.  If  neither  exist  it  is  a case  for  the  police. 

Spinster. — Hold  your  French  Dunlops.  They  will  go  to  a 
small  premium,  in  our  opinion,  in  a month  or  two. 

RosaRio  City  Improvement  Company. — An  ad  re- 
ferendum agreement  between  this  Company  and  the  Municipal 
Council  has  been  signed,  and  the  bonds  should  be  worth  be- 
tween 30  and  40. 

Foreigner. — It  is  not  on  account  of  the  danger  of  war,  of 
which  there  is  none  at  present,  but  because  of  the  rotten 
financial  condition  of  the  country,  that  we  should  advise  you  to 
part  with  your  Bulgarian  bonds. 

A.  S.  B. — Yes,  we  think  Venezuelan  Government  stock 
might  rise  on  the  arbitration. 

Ascot. — The  La  Guaira  Harbour  Corporation  might  be 
made  to  pay  if  it  had  a board  of  business  men. 

Motor  (Tunbridge  Wells). — Yes,  the  British  Motor  Syndicate, 
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Limited,  hold  the  master  patents.  The  Syndicate  is  in  a similar 
position  to  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Company,  Limited,  as 
regards  its  patents. 

Paquin,  Limited.  G.  W (Glasgow). — Concerning  this 
Company,  our  predictions  are  fulfilled  ; for  it  is  well  subscribed 
to. 

Railway  Stocks.  F.  A.  (Dulwich). — Yes,  we  agree  with 
you.  Home  Rails  may  be  expected  to  show  a rapid  rise  in 
capital  value.  The  traffics  show  a general  increase  all  round. 

Peebles. — The  forfeiting  of  your  shares  does  not  relieve  you 
from  the  liability  of  having  to  pay  up  in  full. 

Hooley  (Bristol). — We  understand  that  New  Bovrils  have 
been  largely  over-subscribed.  The  customers  alone  are  said 
to  have  taken  all  the  shares  offered.  You  cannot  now  buy 
except  at  a premium — especially  the  Deferred  shares. 

Westralia  (Croydon). — Hold  all  your  West  Australian 
shares  except  No.  4.  This  market  is  now  hardening,  the 
public  buying  showing  that  mining  investors  are  awakening 
to  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  West  Australian  gold-fields. 
The  shares  of  the  two  mines  in  which  telluride  ore  has  been 
discovered,  viz.  the  “Lake  View  Consols'’  and  the  “ Dunallan 
Gold  Mines,”  are  specially  worth  buying  at  present  prices, 
notably  the  latter. 

Great  Horseless  Carriage  Shares. — A market  is 
gradually  developing  in  these  shares.  This  industry  has  un- 
doubtedly a future  before  it,  and  if  shares  can  be  bought  under 
par  they  should  be  secured. 

Anxious  (Edinbro’).— Write  to  the  Secretary,  West  Aus- 
tralian Exploring  and  Finance  Company,  15  Austin  Friars, 
E.C.  He  will  doubtless  furnish  you  with  the  information  you 
require.  Average  your  South  African  holdings. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ ARMS  AND  THE  SNOB.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Taymouth  House,  Hackney,  Middlesex, 

16  November , 1896. 

SIR, — In  your  issue  of  14  November  your  correspon- 
dent “ X ’’inquires  whether  “ I am  related  to  Sir 
Joseph  Radcliffe,  Bart.,  who  bears  the  name  and  arms 
of  Radcliffe  in  lieu  of  Pickford.”  I beg-  to  inform  him 
I am  a lineal  descendant  of  William  Radcliffe,  Rector 
of  Dennington  and  Aston,  near  Rotherham,  who  was 
my  great-great-great-grandfather — obit  1727. 

He  was  descended  from  Henry  de  Radcliffe,  who  took 
the  name  of  Radcliffe  from  his  manor  of  Radcliffe,  county 
Lancashire,  which  he  held  by  military  knight  service  of 
his  brother  William  de  Radcliffe  (temp.  Henry  II.) 

The  succession  from  the  Reverend  William  Radcliffe 
is  as  follows  : — 

His  second  son,  William  Radcliffe,  of  Milnsbridge, 
obit  1748  (my  great-great-grandfather). 

His  second  son,  Charles  Radcliffe,  of  York,  obit 
1768  (my  great-grandfather),  had  no  sons. 

His  second  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann  Radcliffe  (my 
grandmother),  married  Thomas  Horncastle,  of 
Wandsworth  Common  (my  grandfather),  obit 
1829,  who,  I understand,  adopted  the  arms  of 
his  wife’s  family,  as  she  had  no  brothers  and  was 
an  heiress. 

Her  fourth  son  was  Charles  Horncastle  (my  father), 
obit  1863. 

The  Pickford  branch  is  as  follows  : — • 

Joseph  Pickford  married  the  youngest  daughter 
(Mary)  of  William  Radcliffe,  of  Milnsbridge,  my 
great-great-great-grandfather.  She  died  1747, 
aged  thirty-nine,  leaving  issue  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  elder  son,  Joseph,  was  in  1813 
created  Sir  Joseph  Radcliffe. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Sir  Joseph  is  descended 
from  a younger  daughter  of  William,  of  Milnsbridge, 
while  I am  descended  from  Charles  Radcliffe,  his  second 
son.  The  families  are  therefore  related.  “ X ” also  falls 
into  the  inaccuracy  of  spelling  my  name  wrong. 

I may  add  that  my  late  father,  in  conjunction  with 
a brother,  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
exhaustive  researches  in  tracing  back  his  descent  and 
pedigree  for  many  hundred  years,  and  the  voluminous 
mass  of  papers  now  in  my  possession  enables  me  to 
deal  with  your  correspondent’s  remarks,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  difficult. 

I am,  Sir,  Yours  faithfully, 

Walter  Radcliffe  Horncastle. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

18  November , 1896. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  contributor  “ X ” will  ruin  his  cause 
by  trop  de  zele  at  the  expense  of  accuracy. 

He  needs  not  to  visit  the  Heralds’  College  to  learn 
that  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  has  a right  to  impale  his 
wife’s  arms  as  Duchess  of  Buckingham. 

Reference  to  Boutell’s  “ Heraldry,  Ancient  and 
Modern,”  pages  223  and  224,  would  have  shown  him 
that  : “A  widow  marrying  again  does  not  usually  bear 
the  arms  of  her  former  husband  unless  he  was  a peer. 
A widower  marrying  again  is  entitled  to  bear  the  arms 
of  both  wives.” — I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

An  Amateur. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ Amateur  ” is  right  in  one 
thing.  He  is  an  amateur,  and  a very  credulous  amateur 
too,  if  he  believes  that  any  woman,  peeress  or  commoner, 
has  the  leastr  right  to  continue  to  display  after  a second 
marriage  any  arms  or  insignia  which  relate  to  her  first 
marriage.  It  is  simply  the  intense  disinclination  to 
relinquish  the  coronet  that  causes  this  well-known  rule 
to  be  so  constantly  broken.  I never  had  any  very  great 
opinion  of  the  book  “Amateur”  quotes,  but  I certainly 
never  thought  it  perpetrated  such  an  error.  Does 
“Amateur”  know  that  there  has  never  been  an 
“ official  ” book  on  the  laws  of  arms  ever  written  or 
published? 

Mr.  Walter  Radcliffe  (am  I now  correct  in  the 
spelling  ?)  Horncastle  may  be  perfectly  right'  in  his 
statements  ; but  the  details  he  gives  are  hardly  sufficient 
for  purposes  of  verification.  The  genealogy  certainly 
does  not  conflict  with  any  information  in  my  possession. 
And,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  baronet's  badge,  I candidly 
admit  I had  only  investigated  the  Radcliffe  pedigree  as 
far  back  as  the  baronetcy  had  been  in  existence,  up  to 
which  point  Mr.  Horncastle  admits  he  does  not  join  on. 
But,  even  on  the  supposition  of  the  absolute  accuracy  of 
the  details  he  puts  forward,  every  remark  I made  con- 
cerning his  ridiculous  use  of  arms  was  fully  justified, 
and  still  holds  good  ; no  female  descent  can  justify  him 
in  using  the  Radcliffe  arms  (except  as  a quartering,  and 
not  in  this  manner  unless  and  until  arms  for  Horncastle 
are  established).  . No  female  descent  can  justify  him  in 
adopting  the  Radcliffe  crest,  no  crest  being  heritable 
by  or  through  a female.  Nothing  except  a patent  of 
baronetcy  can  justify  his  use  of  the  baronet’s  badge  of 
Ulster.  He  is  breaking  the  laws  of  arms  in  using  a 
“ Garter  ” even  to  carry  a motto  other  than  that  of  the 
Order,  and  it  is  a very  ludicrous  exhibition  of  ignorance 
to  place  a crest  as  a charge  upon  an  escutcheon. 

Will  Mr.  Horncastle  accept  the  advice — offered  to 
him  in  all  sincerity — to  drop  the  use  both  of  the  Rad- 
cliffe arms  and  of  his  more  recent  “ selection,”  and  also 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  a foreign  coronet,  which,  in 
his  case,  as  an  English  subject  in  England,  is  abso- 
lutely illegal  ? — I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  X. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

i6oa  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  23  November,  1896. 

Sir, — In  the  third  of  his  interesting  articles  on 
Armorial  Bearings  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
eistinst.,  “ X ” stated  that  in  “ Debrett’s  House  of 
Commons,  &c.”  Mr.  Darling,  M.P.,  was  not  credited 
with  being  a Q.C.  ; but  if  “ X”  will  look  at  the  sixth 
line  of  Mr.  Darling’s  notice,  on  p.  40  of  the  1896  issue, 
and  also  under  “ Deptford,”  on  p.  191,  he  will  find  he 
is  mistaken,  as  the  fact  has  appeared  in  both  places 
in  all  the  eight  editions  of  the  volume  published  since 
Mr.  Darling  became  a Member  of  Parliament. — Your 
obedient  servant,  The  Editor  of  “ Debrett.” 

CHEAP  MICROSCOPES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

68  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.,  28  October,  1896. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  your  letter  on  “ Cheap 
Microscopes,”  we  manufacture  a thoroughly  good 
microscope,  bronzed  brass  throughout,  with  sliding 
coarse  adjustment  and  micrometer  screw  fine  adjust- 
ment, inclining  joint,  one  eyepiece,  two  object  glasses, 
and  j?"  guaranteed,  in  case  for  £3  15s. 

We  have  sold  many  thousands  of  these  during  the 
last  twelve  years.  R.  & J.  Beck,  Limited. 
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REVIEWS. 

MRS.  STEEL’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

<(On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.”  By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
London  : William  Heinemann.  1896. 

MANY  novelists  and  spinners  of  tales  have  made 
use  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  but  Mrs.  Steel  leaves 
them  all  a long  way  behind.  “ On  the  Face  of  the 
Waters’”  is  so  immeasurably  superior  to  all  the  others 
that  it  may  be  treated  as  standing  quite  alone.  It  is 
at  once  the  most  ambitious  and  the  best  study  of  that 
terrible  episode  which  exists  in  our  fiction,  and  it  is  at 
least  improbable  that  coming  generations  of  writers  will 
give  us  anything-  better. 

Having  said  this  much,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  of 
all  books  which  deserve  to  be  called  good,  it  is  the 
most  exasperating.  Mrs.  Steel  has  the  soul  for  a great 
piece  of  work  : she  has  the  capacity  for  infinite  pains, 
the  comprehensive  knowledge  of  her  subject,  and  above 
all,  and  rarest  of  all,  an  enthusiasm  governed  always 
by  the  spirit  of  fairness.  Unhappily  she  essayed 
what  she  must  long  have  regarded  as  the  big  work  of 
her  life  without  adequate  training  in  the  mere  humdrum 
and  routine  business  of  presentation.  In  other  words, 
she  has  not  learnt  to  say  with  precision  what  she  wants 
to  say.  Her  book  is  a splendid  conception,  marred  by 
being  in  parts  awkwardly,  confusedly  produced. 

The  fault  does  not  lie  at  all  in  the  plan  of  the  work. 
The  Mutiny  is  notoriously  the  despair  of  the  historical 
writer  for  the  general  public.  Its  points  of  interest 
are  scattered  all  over  a vast  expanse  of  territory  ; its 
episodes  are  in  some  senses  interdependent,  in  others 
wholly  unrelated  ; but  they  are  so  crowded  together 
into  such  a narrow  space  of  time  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  any  definite  picture  of  the  whole  at  any  given 
period.  The  historian  is  bound  continually  to  be  say- 
ing “We  will  now  leave  General  Barnard  entrenched 
before  Delhi,  and  see  what  had  been  happening  at 
Agra  in  the  meantime,”  or  “it  will  be  necessary  to 
turn  from  Lucknow  at  this  crisis  in  the  fate  of  its 
devoted  garrison,  and  retrace  our  steps  to  Cawnpore, 
where  we  left  Havelock  preparing-  for  the  assault.” 
This  broad  diffusion  of  focus,  so  to  speak,  has  been 
fatal  to  most  previous  attempts  to  make  a story  out  of 
the  Mutiny.  Mrs.  Steel  very  cleverly  avoided  the  risk 
by  pinning  her  narrative  to  Delhi  and  the  famous  Ridge 
outside.  The  scene  of  the  first  book  is  laid,  indeed,  at 
Lucknow  ; but  that  is  during  a preparatory  stage  in 
which  topography  is  unimportant.  When  the  real 
action  begins,  we  are  at  Meerut,  and  after  the  opening 
tragedy  there  we  follow  a fugitive  hero  back  to  Delhi, 
and  wander  no  more.  No  effort  whatever  is  made  to 
trace  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  Mutiny  elsewhere. 
Of  the  illustrious  names  which  shine  on  that  page  of 
England’s  history,  that  of  John  Nicholson  alone  is  men- 
tioned. It  is  Delhi  alone  with  which  we  have  to  do, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  novelist  this  is  right. 

In  the  development  of  the  scheme  some  things 
are  done  with  admirable  knowledge  and  feeling.  Of 
the  four  principal  characters,  two  would  be  described 
by  any  conventional  classification  as  bad  people, 
and  two  as  good — and  the  former  pair  deserve  a 
place  among  the  living  figures  of  English  fiction. 
Major  Erlton,  who  deserts  his  wife,  and  Alice  Gissing, 
the  woman  for  whose  sake  he  does  it,  challenge  com- 
parison with  Rawdon  Crawley  and  Becky  Sharp.  What 
she  lacks  here  in  skill  she  makes  up  in  intuitive  sym- 
pathy. The  result  may  be  bewildering  to  the  professional 
moralist,  but  its  appeals  to  the  artist  are  direct  and 
irresistible.  So  long  as  Alice  Gissing,  the  little  high- 
voiced, cold-eyed,  merry-hearted  temptress,  is  alive, 
she  carries  the  book  along  bravely  on  her  own  shoulders. 
When  she  is  killed,  her  death  is  made  a bit  of  pure 
heroism,  and  when,  under  strangely  dramatic  circum- 
stances, the  woman  whose  husband  she  had  stolen  helps 
to  bury  her,  one  is  made  to  feel  that  the  injured  wife  is 
offering  only  partial  reparation  to  the  person  who  had 
deliberately  wronged  her. 

This  sounds  topsy-turvy,  but  the  author  makes  it 
entirely  convincing.  Unhappily,  more  than  half  the 
book  has  still  to  follow  after  this  quenching  of  the 
principal  light,  and  it  all  suffers  in  consequence. 
Major  Erlton,  if  we  saw  more  of  him,  might  help  to 
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brighten  it.  The  thick-shouldered,  thick-witted,  well- 
born and  vilely  bred  hero-blackguard  of  our  imperial 
race  has  never  been  better  drawn.  The  helpless 
knavery  of  his  slow  mind,  dominated  now  by  the 
Berserk  passion  in  his  blood,  now  by  the  rudimentary 
impulses  toward  kindliness  and  decency  in  what  may 
be  called  his  heart,  gets  honest  allowances  made  for  it. 
The  author  knows  him  as  well  as  she  knows  Alice 
Gissing.  She  does  not  sneer  at  either  of  them,  or  scold 
them  ; much  less  does  she  degrade  them  with  a mere 
pretence  of  pity.  She  simply  paints  them  to  the  life, 
and  when  they  end,  the  woman  giving  her  life  to  save  a 
child’s,  the  man  earning  afresh  his  Victoria  Cross,  it  is 
not  because  the  author  is  generously  sentimental,  but 
because  they  are  of  the  sort  that  does  die  well. 

Of  Kate  Erlton,  the  injured  wife,  and  of  the  nonde- 
script Jim  Douglas,  alias  Greyman,  who  resents  and 
ultimately  profits  by  her  injury,  no  such  words  of  praise 
can  be  used.  They  have  twenty  times  as  much  to  say 
and  do  as  the  others — the  latter  half  of  the  book  being 
almost  entirely  in  their  hands — but  they  remain  by 
comparison  formless  shadows.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
author  has  bestowed  the  most  anxious  toil  upon  these 
relatively  respectable  people.  Her  artifice  exhausts 
itself  in  providing  for  them  the  most  wonderful  adven- 
tures and  hairbreadth  escapes,  the  most  captivating 
illnesses,  the  most  upright  sentiments  amid  compro- 
mising situations  ; but  all  to  no  purpose.  One  is  forced 
to  read  about  them,  because  it  is  their  story,  but  no 
power  could  make  one  believe  in  them  for  a moment. 

The  rest  is  the  Mutiny  and  the  Punjab  and  Oude  of 
the  ’Fifties.  Again  it  must  be  said  that  the  thing  is 
superbly  imagined,  and  rather  clumsily  done.  Minute 
and  exhaustive  familiarity  with  the  subject,  a poet’s 
perception  of  colour  and  form,  a fine  spiritual  grasp  of 
the  inner  meanings  and  values  of  the  strange  life  she 
seeks  to  depict — all  these  the  author  evidently  possesses. 
But  she  has  not  the  gift  of  explaining  her  thoughts  to 
others.  Beyond  that  there  is  everywhere  the  most 
wearying  lack  of  lucidity.  The  reader  goes  on  through 
scores  of  pages  of  eager,  strenuous,  almost  breathless, 
fine  writing,  forced  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  five 
paragraphs  out  of  six,  until  at  last  the  longing  for  some 
simple  language,  just  a few  direct,  plain  sentences, 
becomes  a burden  ' to  the  flesh.  Then,  perhaps,  or 
mayhap,  as  Mrs.  Steel  would  say,  he  will  come  upon 
a charming  and  luminous  page,  and  find  his  reward  in 
it,  and  press  forward  with  revived  courage.  The 
interview  between  Mrs.  Erlton  and  Alice  Gissing,  for 
example,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  clear,  pointed  writ- 
ing ; nearly  all  that  has  to  do  with  the  two  engaging 
detrimentals  mentioned  above  is  tersely  and  brightly 
set  forth  ; and  scattered  through  the  book  there  are 
hundreds  of  pretty,  wise,  or  witty  things  beside,  which 
are  a delight  when  they  are  found.  But  the  labour  of 
getting  to  them  is  irritating.  This  prevalent  verbal  fog 
is  at  its  densest  about  the  native  figures.  Many  of 
them  are  flatly  indistinguishable.  The  Rajputni,  Tara, 
goes  through  the  entire  book  very  close  to  the  main 
actors,  and  apparently  invested  in  the  author’s  mind 
with  a unique  interest ; but  to  the  reader  she  is  a 
complete  mystification.  As  for  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Prince  Abool-Bukr  and  Newasi,  it  might 
fitly  be  the  subject  of  a popular  competition.  And  we 
must  add  that  the  author  lays  on  local  colour  with 
much  too  generous  a hand.  Not  content  with  giving 
us  the  impression  forcibly  and  clearly  at  the  outset  that 
we  are  in  India  and  no  other  part  of  the  globe,  she 
insists  on  the  fact  again  and  again  with  more  than 
wearisome  persistency. 

These  drawbacks  would  sink  a lesser  book.  In  the 
case  of  “ On  the  Face  of  the  Waters  ” they  merely 
operate  to  keep  it  out  of  the  highest  class.  Despite  all 
its  faults,  it  is  the  best  novel  of  the  Great  Mutiny,  and 
we  are  not  likely  to  see  its  rival  to  that  distinction  in  our 
time. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WHARTON. 

“Philip  Duke  of  Wharton  (1698-1731).”  By  John 
Robert  Robinson.  London  : Sampson  Low, 

Marston  & Co.  1896. 

THIS  handsome  volume  is  a profound  disappoint- 
ment. We  opened  it  with  the  liveliest  interest, 
for  the  subject  is  one  on  which  it  might  well  seem  im- 
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possible  to  produce  an  altogether  bad  book  ; but  Mr. 
Robinson  has  achieved  the  impossible  : he  has  inflicted 
on  us  over  three  hundred  pages,  of  which  there  are 
hardly  a score  worth  reading,  and  that  about  a man 
and  a period  which  ought  to  have  been  an  inspiration 
in  themselves.  The  young  Duke — Pope’s  “fool  with 
more  of  wit  than  half  mankind  ” — was  the  friend  of 
Swift  and  Atterbury,  of  Richardson,  of  Young,  and  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  ; he  played  a part  in 
politics  and  literature  at  a time  when  both  were  full  of 
the  most  varied  emotions.  The  Dublin  of  Swift,  the 
London  of  Pope  and  Walpole  and  the  “ Hell  Fire  Club,” 
the  Court  of  the  early  Georges,  and  the  Pretender’s 
Court  at  Avignon — these  were  the  scenes  in  which  he 
figured  during  the  few  years  of  his  erratic  career  ; but 
all  we  get  from  his  biographer  is  a confused  narrative 
of  familiar  events,  varied  with  tedious  and  irrelevant 
moral  reflections  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  the  whole  set 
forth  in  as  poor  English  as  it  has  been  our  misfortune 
to  read  for  many  years. 

This  part  of  the  case  against  Mr.  Robinson  may  be 
established  at  once  by  a few  extracts.  Young  Wharton, 
at  seventeen,  contracted  a Fleet  marriage,  and  this  is 
how  Mr.  Robinson  describes  its  effect  on  the  father  : — 
“he  who  had  never  given  up  the  hope  ‘ which  lives 
eternal  in  the  human  breast  ’ during  his  long  fierce 
political  struggles,  was  now  laid  low  at  a blow 
by  one  on  whom  he  had  set  his  heart  and  mind 
should  prove  the  fitting  pinnacle  of  that  structure — 
wealth,  rank,  and  fame  which  he  and  his  forefathers 
had  so  long  sought.”  The  old  Marquis  died,  and  was 
followed  a year  later  by  the  Marchioness  ; and  Mr. 
Robinson’s  reflections  on  these  events  are  as  follows  : — 
“The  death  of  the  Marquis’s  mother  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  attended  with  at  least  the  demeanour 
that  so  sad  an  event  should  produce,  more  so  when 
it  is  remembered  that  her  husband  had  not  been  dead 
twelve  months  : further  this  lady’s  age  at  the  time 
of  her  decease  was  forty-six,  scarcely  what  is  now 
termed  middle  age — which  should  have  made  her  loss 
more  felt : but  unfortunately  it  was  not  so.  If  the 
‘King  of  Terrors’  failed  to  make  this  erratic  genius 
Philip  Marquis  of  Wharton  to  pause  and  reflect, 
by  taking  from  him  the  best  and  only  friend  any 
can  ever  possess  in  this  world — his  mother,  then  the 
reader  may  surmise  that  no  earthly  power  could  or  did 
hold  so  ungovernable  a person  in  check.”  Later  on,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Wharton  attacked  the  South  Sea 
Scheme,  “ which  so  enraged  Earl  Stanhope,  one  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill,  that  it  caused  a rush  of  blood  to 
his  head,  which  proved  fatal  ; a circumstance  which 
many  regretted.”  In  Dublin  the  Marquis  “ was 
allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  by 
the  titles  he  sat  in  that  assembly.”  When  he  gave 
^2,000  to  the  poet  Young  he  “ had  not  come  to  the 
end  of  his  borrowing  powers,  nor  were  his  affairs  in 
that  chaotic  state  they  afterwards  became.”  When  he 
complained  of  criticism,  “ the  more  I analyse  his 
Grace’s  conduct  and  apologies  the  more  I feel  con- 
vinced that  he  desired  to  abrogate  to  himself  the  regal 
legal  fiction  ‘the  King  can  do  no  wrong.’”  When 
Mr.  Robinson  wishes  to  describe  a scene  between 
Defoe  and  his  publisher  Mist,  this  is  his  method  : — 
“ Therefore  the  doughty  Defoe  and  his  publisher 
with  the  wraithless  cognomen  quarrelled  and  the 
result —exeunt  Defoe.”  When  it  is  suggested  that 
Wharton  was  inconsistent:  “it  can  now  only  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  characteristics  alluded  to  were  so  much 
a part  of  the  person  named  that  to  expect  them  to 
change  their  habits  was  a task  all  but  co-equal  with  the 
typical  zoological  impossibility  ‘ can  the  leopard  chang 
his  spots  ? ’ ” 

So  much  for  our  author’s  peculiarly  charming  style. 
If  his  delightful  and  poetic  periods  concealed  any- 
thing of  value  in  the  way  of  original  information  we 
might  forgive  him  ; but  the  matter  is  as  worthless  as 
the  manner.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  “ place  ” 
Wharton,  to  reproduce  the  atmosphere  and  surround- 
ings in  which  he  lived.  We  know  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Marquis  of  Wharton  and  of  Lucy  daughter 
of  Lord  Lisburne,  that  he  was  educated  by  the  best  private 
tutors,  displayed  brilliant  talents,  and  was  destined  to 
carry  on  the  Whig  traditions  of  the  family;  that,  instead, 
he  went  over  to  Toryism,  the  Pretender  and  the  Pope, 


and  died  miserably  in  exile.  But  of  the  impulses,  per- 
sonal and  political,  that  shaped  his  character  and  guided 
his  career  we  have  no  hint.  We  can  easily  fancy  that 
the  character  of  the  first  Marquis  would  produce 
nothing  but  revolt  and  loathing  in  the  mind  of  a youth  1 
of  spirit.  Macaulay  did  not  lightly  admit  anything 
against  any  of  his  beloved  “ Whigs  of  the  Revolution,” 
but  he  hardly  demurs  to  Swift’s  description  of  the  oldi 
Marquis  as  “the  most  universal  villain  that  ever  I 
knew,”  and  he  adds  on  his  own  account  that,  of  all  the 
liars  of  his  time,  Wharton  was  “the  most  deliberate, 
the  most  inventive,  the  most  circumstantial.”  When 
Whiggery  and  loyalty  presented  themselves  in  such  a 
guise  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  young  Philip  on 
becoming  in  some  degree  his  own  master  should  desire 
to  see  the  other  side,  and  he  was  evidently  much 
impressed — for  he  was  only  eighteen — when  he  was 
presented  to  “ his  Majesty  at  Avignon,”  and  heard 
from  him  that  “purity  of  the  English  tongue”  which 
was  unknown  at  St.  James’s.  The  boy-Marquis  was 
created  Duke  of  Northumberland  by  the  Pretender,  and 
he  promptly  showed  that  he  had  some  of  the  old 
Wharton  instincts  by  persuading  the  widowed  Queen- 
mother  to  pawn  her  jewels  in  order  to  present  him  with 
^2,000,  on  the  plea  that,  being  under  age,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  family  estates. 

After  this  the  story  becomes  very  obscure.  Wharton, 
came  back  to  England  and  re-ingratiated  himself  with 
the  “ Usurper,”  from  whom  he  accepted  a real  dukedom 
of  Wharton  in  place  of  the  barren  honour  conferred  by 
the  Pretender.  He  developed  his  father’s  vices  of 
“lying,  raking  and  profanity,”  and  added  to  them 
two  of  his  own — extravagance  and  drunkenness.  A very- 
short  time  sufficed  to  squander  the  Wharton  estates, 
and  to  alienate  all  his  friends,  personal  and  political. 
He  then  wandered  over  the  Continent,  living  no  one 
seems  to  know  how.  In  1726,  before  he  had  come  to 
his  worst  straits,  we  get  a glimpse  of  him  in  a private 
letter  from  Madrid,  which  states  that  “ he  has  not  been 
sober  or  scarce  had  a pipe  out  of  his  mouth  since  he 
came  back  from  his  expedition  to  St.  Ildefonse  ” ; and 
again — “ He  mentioned  mighty  things  from  Muscovy 
and  talked  so  much  nonsense  and  contradictions,  that 
it  was  neither  worth  my  while  to  remember  them  nor 
yours  to  read  them.  I used  him  very  ccvvalierement> 
upon  which  he  was  affronted — sword  and  pistol  next 
day — but  before  I slept  a gentleman  was  sent  to  desire 
everything  might  be  forgot.”  Some  day',  perhaps,  a 
real  picture  of  the  man  and  his  time  will  be  under- 
taken by  a writer  of  insight  and  competence. 

THE  KURDS. 

“ From  Batum  to  Baghdad,  via  Tiflis,  Tabriz  and  Per- 
sian Kurdistan.”  By  Walter  B.  Harris,  F.R.G.S. 
Edinburgh  and  London  : William  Blackwood  & 
Sons.  1896. 

THIS  is  the  age  of  rehabilitation.  Judas  and  Judge 
Jeffreys,  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Mahomet,  Arabi  and  Guy  Fawkes,  have  all  been 
admitted  into  the  society  of  the  misunderstood  ; while 
Marie  Corelli  has  deprived  the  unknown  future  of  its 
terror  by  portraying  Satan  as  an  accomplished  and 
sentimental  gentleman,  whose  only  fault  is  a constitu- 
tional disinclination  to  welcome  the  sympathetic  ad- 
vances of  the  fair  sex.  The  Kurds  have  now  their  turn 
of  rehabilitation  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Walter  Harris’s 
interesting  book  on  his  journey  from  Batum  to  Baghdad, 
through  the  rarely  visited  districts  of  Persian  Kurdistdn. 
The  English  public  has  been  accustomed  to  see  Kurds 
described  as  the  most  bloodthirsty  ruffians  in  Asia,  as  the 
vile  instruments  of  a cruel  and  rapacious  Government  in 
the  atrocities  which  have  been  powerless  to  stir  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  Europe ; and  it  will  probably 
cause  something  of  a shock  to  Armenian  sympathizers 
to  find  that  the  Kurds  of  the  Persian  highlands 
probably  differ  in  little  from  their  tribesmen  across 
the  Turkish  border.  They  are  a splendid  and  pic- 
turesque race,  with  delicate  and  refined  features, 
highly  civilized  in  their  treatment  of  women  ; they 
enjoy  both  liberty  and  respect  ; they  are  chivalrous, 
patriotic  and  brave,  vivacious,  merry  and  hospitable  to- 
strangers,  and  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Persians,. 
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who  pretend  to  rule  them,  and  the  Turkis,  wTho  are 
their  next-door  neighbours.  Although  Mr.  Harris 
inclines,  both  in  praise  and  blame,  unduly  to  heighten 
the  colours  of  his  portraiture,  yet  we  cannot  quarrel 
with  him  for  so  warmly  asserting  the  virtues  of  the 
genial  mountaineers,  who  evidently  treated  him,  as  in- 
deed they  treat  all  Englishmen,  with  astonishing  courtesy 
and  kindness.  If  Mr.  Harris  had  happened  to  meet  an 
Armenian  money-lender  or  a Persian  tax-gatherer,  he 
would  have  a very  different  story  to  tell  of  his  adventures. 
But  he  has  rightly  described  the  people  as  he  found 
them  ; and  those  who  know  the  Kurds  best  will  be 
most  ready  to  admit  their  many  excellent  qualities.  It 
so  happens  that  the  writer  of  this  review  is  one  of  the 
few  Europeans  who  have  largely  employed  Kurd  labourers 
for  many  months  together  in  the  Persian  province  of 
Azerbijan,  in  which  Mr.  Harris  travelled,  and  he  can 
bear  testimony  to  their  general  industry,  honesty  and 
capacity  for  hard  work,  when  a little  time  and  discipline 
have  tempered  the  roving  and  erratic  tendencies  of  a 
wild  race.  Not  that  the  working  or  agricultural  Kurd 
can  compare  in  character  or  appearance  with  the  pastoral 
and  nomadic  section  of  the  people.  But  Mr.  Harris 
shall  speak  for  himself  : — 

“ I found  among  the  higher  class  of  migratory  Kurds 
that  they  possessed  a general  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  a tendency  to  broad  views  that  surprised  me  very 
much.  In  fact,  the  usual  questions  that  I was  asked 
were  regarding  Russia  and  England,  especially  in  the 
former  case  to  India  and  in  the  latter  to  Transcaucasia. 
This,  it  is  true,  is  no  proof  of  superior  understanding  ; 
for  in  every  village  in  Persia,  just  as  in  England,  you 
find  some  few  who  take  a superficial  interest  in  politics. 
But  what  did  surprise  me  among  the  Kurds  was  their 
general  knowledge  of  manufactures  and  trade,  their 
interest  in  listening  to  accounts  of  places  and  people, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  would  spend  hours  in 
discussing  their  religion,  their  manners  and  their 
country,  and  comparing  them  to  my  reports  of  other 
people.” 

He  compares  these  wild  mountaineers,  in  the  arched 
arcades  of  Sujbulak,  making  way  for  him  to  pass  in 
true  politeness,  with  the  insolent  fanaticism  of  Tabriz. 
His  experiences  of  Sinna  are  equally  agreeable 

“ In  the  long  bazaars,  my  constant  resort  on  prowls 
for  curiosities,  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  kind- 
ness of  every  one  with  whom  I came  in  contact.  The 
dealer  of  second-hand  rubbish  would  turn  over  his  stores 
on  the  chance  of  finding  some  object  that  might  please 
me,  and  the  weaver  would  leave  his  weaving  to  show 
me  how  his  loom  worked.  From  the  cafes  more  than 
one  voice  would  hail  me  to  come  and  drink  a cup  of  tea 
within,  and  the  owner  of  the  clean  tiled  eating  shop, 
with  its  array  of  tempting  cooked  dishes,  invited  me  to 
partake  of  his  wares.  Everywhere  a smile  and  a greet- 
ing, everywhere  a polite  word.” 

Travellers  in  Muhamadan  countries  will  understand 
how  delightful  the  genial  hospitality  and  courtesy  of  the 
Kurds  must  appear  when  compared  with  the  scowling 
looks  and  contemptuous  gestures  which  the  infidel 
generally  receives  from  the  faithful,  whether  in  Africa 
or  Asia.  Nor  is  the  pleasure  lessened  by  the  reflection 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Kurds  is  partly  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  hold  their  beautiful  mountain 
country  in  chronic  revolt  against  their  nominal  Persian 
rulers,  while  they  are  always  fighting  their  Turki  neigh- 
bours ; and  that  the  Englishman,  however  unpopular  in 
France  or  Germany,  is  still  the  only  European  who 
is  welcomed  in  uncivilized  countries  as  the  embodiment 
of  justice  and  honesty,  and  as  the  possible  redresser  of 
oppression  and  wrong. 

The  Persian  Kurds  are,  as  men  and  women,  a 
singularly  handsome  race,  no  darker  in  complexion 
than  Southern  Europeans,  with  well-cut  features  and 
figures  that  are  models  of  strength  and  symmetry,  set 
off  by  a national  costume  brilliant  and  picturesque. 
Mr.  Harris  gives  a very  pleasant  picture  of  their 
domestic  life,  their  feasts  and  dances,  and  the  free  and 
yet  modest  demeanour  of  the  women.  We  have  no 
space  to  quote  the  account  of  the  national  dance  at 
Benavila,  an  enchanting  place,  with  a stream  of  crystal- 
clear  water  tumbling  through  the  village,  and  a view 
of  forest  and  valley  and  mountain  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass  ; and  Mr.  Harris  rightly  observes 
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that  the  most  enjoyable  thing  was  the  heartiness  of  the 
traveller’s  welcome.  No  shyness,  no  holding  back  : a 
dozen  men  to  undo  his  saddle-bags  ; a dozen  more 
bringing  fresh  green  grass  for  the  horses.  Trays  of 
food  and  bowls  of  milk  from  this  house  ; a big  platter 
of  bread-and-butter  from  that,  and  a welcome  from 
every  one — all  gaiety  and  laughter  and  pleasure.  Here 
is  a paragraph  from  the  account  of  the  dance  : — 

“ What  laughter  and  fun  there  was  ! Men  and  girls 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  national 
dance,  which,  graceful  and  exhilarating,  bore  no  trace 
of  the  sensual  movements  which  usually  mark  the  art 
of  dancing  in  the  East.  One  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  freedom  allowed  to  the  women  of  Kurdistan — a 
freedom  that  seems  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  abused,  for 
amongst  these  wild  mountain  people  the  moral  standard 
is  very  high  ; only  in  the  towns  do  they  seem  to  have 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  Persian  and  the  Turk.” 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  Kurdish  portion  of  Mr. 
Harris’s  travels  for  the  reason  that  it  alone  breaks  fresh 
ground  and  is  of  immediate  interest  and  importance. 
Tiflis,  Tabriz,  and  Baghdad  are  well  known  to  tourists, 
and  there  is  little  to  be  said  about  them  that  has  not 
been  said  before.  If  Mr.  Harris  were  familiar  with 
the  life  and  surroundings  of  Russian  peasantry,  their 
phenomenal  ignorance,  apathy,  dirt,  and  drunkenness, 
or  with  the  all-pervading  corruption  of  the  Russian 
administration,  would  he  be  so  ready  to  advocate  the 
annexation  of  Northern  Persia  by  Russia  as  the  panacea 
for  the  corrupt  and  feeble  rule  of  the  Shah?  There  is  not 
much  to  choose  between  the  two  Governments ; and  Mr. 
Harris’s  experience  of  Persia  is  not  sufficiently  exact  or 
extensive  to  justify  his  hastily  formed  judgment 
of  the  hopelessness  of  the  traditional  system  or 
his  harsh  opinion  of  the  new  ruler,  who  is  con- 
sidered by  many  competent  observers  to  possess 
qualities  which  may,  under  favouring  conditions, 
render  him  a more  enlightened  and  popular  monarch 
than  his  father.  Official  corruption  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  is  the  canker  which  eats  the  heart  of  Persia, 
as  of  every  Eastern  and  many  Western  States  ; and 
unless  it  can  be  controlled  and  repressed,  no  regenera- 
tion is  possible.  But  this  corruption  was  stimulated  by 
the  inordinate  greed  of  the  late  Shah,  while  his  successor 
has  a far  more  generous  disposition  and  has  shown  some 
desire  to  institute  reforms  in  the  administration.  The 
future  can  alone  reveal  whether  he  will  have  self-control 
sufficient  to  raise  his  country.  At  any  rate,  wholesale 
denunciation  is  profitless  as  well  as  mischievous.  With 
these  few  words  of  disagreement  we  take  leave  of  an 
interesting  book  which  is  creditable  to  the  author,  and 
which  shows  him  to  be  possessed  of  many  of  the  qualities 
belonging  to  a successful  traveller  in  the  wild  and  little- 
known  regions  of  the  world. 

RECENT  VERSE. 

“ Under  Quicken  Boughs.”  By  Nora  Hopper.  London: 
John  Lane.  1896. 

“Odes,  and  other  Poems.”  By  John  Cowper  Powys* 
London  : W.  Rider  & Son.  1896. 

“ Green  Arras.”  By  Laurence  Housman.  London  : 
John  Lane.  1896. 

MISS  NORA  HOPPER’S  worst  enemy  is  her  own 
prodigious  facility.  Her  “Ballads  in  Prose,” 
which  we  reviewed  in  these  columns  some  two  years 
ago,  contained  a few  ballads  in  verse  that  seemed  of 
considerable  promise.  They  showed  a striking  gift  of 
rhythm,  and  sung  themselves  in  an  atmosphere  of  their 
own.  In  this  new  volume  we  have  the  same  remark- 
able tunefulness,  but  the  melodies  have  become  trite 
before  we  reach  the  last  page,  which  is  the  hundred  and 
fifty  second.  We  begin  to  think  that  it  was  good 
policy  of  Miss  Hopper  to  embed  her  verses  in  the 
vague  prose  rhapsodies  of  which  we  rather  complained 
on  the  former  occasion  ; they  came  in  mitigation  then, 
but  now  we  have  no  relief  from  them,  not  even  a 
rugged  line  ! But  we  are  bound  also  to  confess  that 
the  ultra-Celtic  world,  in  which  we  have  to  move  for 
the  first  seventy  pages,  is  not  a world  in  which  we  feel 
at  home.  We  have  to  admit  that  we  are  ignorant 
about  the  “ Tir  na  n’Og,”  as  to  who  or  what  it  was  : 
and  in  any  case  we  cannot  succeed  in  thinking  it  a 
beautiful  name,  or  that  “ma  bouchaleen  bwee  ” is  a 
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more  endearing  term  of  address  than  “ my  yellow- 
haired lad  ” (which  is  apparently  what  it  means).  This 
is  mere  Saxon  dulness  and  prejudice  : but  we  are  not 
deaf  to  melody  like  this  : — 

“ I am  that  Helen,  that  very  Helen 
Of  Leda  born  in  the  days  of  old  : 

Men’s  hearts  were  as  inns  that  I might  dwell  in  : 
Houseless  I wander  to-night,  and  cold. 

Because  man  loved  me,  no  God  takes  pity  : 

My  ghost  goes  wailing  where  I was  Queen  ! 

Alas  ! my  chamber  in  Troy’s  tall  city, 

My  golden  couches,  my  hangings  green  ! ” 

It  is  too  facile  altogether,  but  it  is  very  enjoyable. 
We  only  wish  that  Miss  Hopper  had  chosen  to  give  us 
a smaller  selection  of  her  work  at  a time,  and  allowed 
the  reader’s  pleasure  no  space  to  cloy  in.  And  we  hope 
she  will  not  spoil  her  pleasant  Muse  by  writing  down 
all  the  honeyed  rhymes  that  every  passing  fancy  sug- 
gests. 

If  this  is  Mr.  Powys’  first  book,  he  should  do  better 
some  day.  At  present  his  verse  is  imitative,  and  his 
thought  not  original  enough  to  overcome  the  triteness 
of  his  themes  ; but  there  is  a feeling  of  poetry  in  his 
writing  which  is  absent  from  far  cleverer  verse-writers. 
The  sonnets  have  good  lines  in  them. 

Mr.  Housman  is  well  known  as  a decorative  artist  of 
ability.  With  “Green  Arras,”  which  is  adorned  with 
several  of  his  designs,  he  enters  the  field  as  a serious 
poet.  A decided  accomplishment  and  gift  of  verse  com- 
mand our  attention  ; yet,  on  closing  the  book,  we  can- 
not say  with  truth  that  we  have  been  much  moved  by  it 
or  persuaded  that  the  writer  has  the  stuff  of  genuine 
poetry  in  him.  What  strikes  us  most  is  a want  of 
reality  all  through  the  volume.  Mr.  Housman  is  fond 
of  fairies,  mermaids,  nymphs,  and  fauns  ; yet  we  do 
not  mean,  by  complaining  of  a want  of  reality,  to  com- 
plain of  a love  of  the  remote  and  the  fantastic.  These, 
in  the  right  hands,  can  be  made  more  real  than  the 
daily  sights  of  common  life.  But  these  poems  do  not 
make  the  remote  world  real  to  us.  We  read,  and  are 
pleased  with  pretty  lines,  happy  phrases  ; but  we  are 
not  moved,  and  straightway  forget.  Now  and  then,  in 
a direct  lyric  like  “ Buried  Treasure,”  Mr.  Housman  is 
more  successful.  This  opens  well : — 

“ O dearest  heart  to  me  on  earth 
That  beats  upon  my  own, 

How  shall  Time  gather  up  your  worth, 

Or  Love  for  Time  atone  ? ” 

And  some  of  the  stanzas  have  real  beauty.  But  here 
we  are  scarcely  free  from  the  feeling  that  the  verses  are 
a kind  of  exercise,  are  not  quite  spontaneous  : a feeling 
which  is  much  stronger  in  reading  “ The  Stolen 
Mermaid  ” and  “ The  Gazing  Faun.”  And  having 
mentioned  “ The  Stolen  Mermaid,”  we  may  warn 
Mr.  Housman  ag'ainst  making  too  much  of  pretty 
fancies  like  that  expressed  in  the  line 
“ Watch  the  moon  blossom  down  a hundred  waves.” 
When  this  fancy  recurs  a page  later  on,  we  begin 
already  to  tire  of  it.  In  the  same  way  the  metrical 
device  used  in  the  line 

“ Dark  he  stood  in  the  moon’s  rim  ” 
is  one  which  may  be  used  now  and  then  with  charming 
effect.  Mr.  Housman  absolutely  spoils  the  effect  by 
pointless  repetition.  Such  things  argue  a want  of 
resource  and  a want  of  tact  in  an  artist.  The  author’s 
illustrations  also  show  something  of  this  fault  : his 
style  never  seems  perfectly  to  fuse  the  decorative  and 
the  realistic  tendencies  in  it ; and  the  compositions  tend 
to  sameness.  The  ornamental  initial  letters  are 
excellent,  but  singularly  incongruous  with  the  printed 
type. 

TRINITY  HOSPITAL. 

“The  Trinity  Hospital  in  Mile  End  : an  Object  Lesson 
in  National  History.”  By  C.  R.  Ashbee,  M.A., 
Architect.  Being  the  first  Monograph  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Survey  of  the  Memorials  of  Greater 
London.  London  : published  by  the  Guild  and 
School  of  Handicraft,  Essex  Llouse,  Bow,  E. 
1896. 

r I 'HIS  pamphlet  was  occasioned  by  the  unsuccessful 
proposal  which  was  made  last  year  to  reconstitute 
Trinity  Hospital,  and  consequently  to  pull  down  the 


almshouses  and  to  dispose  of  the  site.  These  charming 
old  buildings  are,  however,  no  longer  in  danger ; and 
the  pretext  which  would  then  have  excused  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  pamphlet  cannot  now  be  put  forward. 
Besides,  Mr.  Ashbee  is  forced  to  admit  that  “ Mr. 
Barrett,  in  his  book  on  the  Trinity  House,  has 
written  the  history  of  the  Corporation  so  carefully  that 
little  or  nothing  remains  ” to  be  said  ; but  he  has  not 
“ done  justice  to  the  Hospital,  nor  has  he  sufficiently 
brought  out  the  historical  importance  of  what  is  left  of 
the  Corporation’s  old  world  records  in  brick  and 
stone.”  Our  thanks  are  certainly  due  to  Mr.  Ashbee 
for  having  illustrated  and  insisted  upon  the  great  archi- 
tectural merit  of  these  old  almshouses  ; though  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  his  purely  arbitrary  conclusion 
that  they  are  the  joint  production  of  Evelyn  and  Wren. 
Had  the  latter  had  any  share  in  their  design  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  mentioned  in  the  “ Parentalia.” 
There  was  a time  when  all  portraits  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  were  attributed  to  Holbein,  and  all  classical 
buildings  of  the  time  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  to  Inigo 
Jones  ; but  we  now  know  that  the  former  was  not  the 
only  portrait-painter,  or  the  latter  the  only  architect,  of 
his  age  ; and  there  were  other  men  who  could  design 
well,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  besides 
Wren.  In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Ashbee  considers 
the  “historical  importance  of  these  old  almshouses” 
we  are  in  yet  greater  disagreement  with  him. 
Mr.  Ashbee  contends  that  the  foundation,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Spert,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  the 
“ Guild,  or  Fraternity,  or  Brotherhood,  of  the  Most 
Glorious  and  Undividable  Trinity,  and  of  St.  Clement, 
in  the  parish  of  Deptford  Strond,”  in  Kent,  which  is 
now  commonly  known  as  Trinity  House,  was  only  the 
“reincorporation”  of  an  early  mediaeval  guild.  That 
some  such  body  had  previously  existed  is  probable 
enough,  but  that  it  has  been  incorporated  is  only  a 
bare  conjecture  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ashbee  ; yet  it  is  on 
conjectures  of  this  kind  that  the  whole  of  his  pamphlet 
is  based.  After  asserting  the  mediaeval  origin  of 
Trinity  House,  he  proceeds  to  insist  upon  the  principle 
of  “ communal  life,”  upon  which  he  declares  the  Dept- 
ford Guild,  in  common  with  the  other  Trinity  Houses 
which  still  remain  in  several  of  our  mediaeval  ports,  was 
founded.  In  consequence  of  this  he  finds  in  the  Trinity 
Almshouses  “the  old  principle  of  mediaeval  charity.” 
“The  character  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  evidenced  in  the 
planning  of  the  collegium,  the  little  open  court  walled 
off,”  with  the  chapel  at  the  end  for  service,  and  the 
manner  and  purpose  of  the  charity  ...  as  we  shall  find, 
was  in  no  wise  Stuart,  but  entirely  mediaeval.”  Surely 
to  assert  this  is  to  strain  an  element  of  truth  to  the 
verge  of  the  fantastic.  The  Trinity  Almshouses  were 
founded  in  1685,  and  replaced  some  earlier,  perhaps 
Elizabethan,  almshouses  at  Deptford ; but  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  the  existing  buildings  are  identical  in 
principle  with  many  other  similar  institutions  erected  in 
London  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  which  Lady 
Dacre’s  Almshouses,  or  Emanuel  Hospital,  as  they  are 
properly  called,  in  Westminster,  may  be  cited  as  an 
example.  The  historical  methods  by  which  Mr.  Ashbee 
seeks  to  establish  his  assertions  have  even  less 
substance  than  the  arguments  themselves.  Here  is  one 
of  the  evidences  which  he  brings  forward  of  the  “com- 
munal life  ” which  he  supposes  originally  characterized 
Trinity  House:  “As  Evelyn  recorded  the  dinners, so  Pepys 
entered  into  the  minutiae  of  the  luncheons.  One  almost 
gets  the  impression  from  reading  his  allusions  to  the 
Trinity  House  in  the  immortal  Diary  that  it  is  a place 
where  eating  is  always  goingon.  You  merely  drop  in  and, 
as  a rule,  you  find  the  right  thing  ; sometimes  you  are 
‘ clayed  with  pasties,’  and  sometimes  ‘ My  Lady 
Batten,’  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Masters — and  she  is 
Pepys’s  bete  noire — comes  bothering  at  the  Trinity 
House  with  her  ‘ crew  of  friends  ’ ; when  the  diarist 
records  it  very  clearly  and  solemnly  that  he  cannot  abide 
her.  But  My  Lady  Batten’s  intrusions  are  merely  a 
survival  of  the  ‘ brethren  and  sisteren  ’ spirit  of  com- 
munity. The  point,  in  short,  that  is  to  be  noted  is  that 
these  post-prandial  and  social  allusions  only  prove  the 
distinctively  mediaeval  character  of  the  Guild’s  constitu- 
tion.” Accustomed  to  deductions  such  as  these,  the 
gentle  reader  will  evince  no  surprise  on  being  told  that 
John  Evelyn  “dabbled  in  science,  architecture,  educa- 
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ion,  and  horticulture,”  or  “that  he  was  made  Lord 
Privy  Seal  by  James  II.”  When  the  Privy  Seal  was 
put  into  commission  Evelyn  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  ; that  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
being  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal;  but  it  is  near  enough, 
no  doubt,  for  Mr.  Ashbee. 

Beyond  all  question,  the  best,  or  rather  the  only,  part 
of  this  pamphlet  which  is  worth  anything  consists  in 
some  of  the  illustrations,  namely — the  plan,  elevations 
and  sections  of  the  old  almshouses  as  they  at  present 
exist.  But  even  these  architectural  drawings  are  done 
in  the  detestable  manner  of  the  modern  “Architect  and 
Surveyor,”  in  which  as  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
mortar-joints  as  to  the  forms  of  the  building.  In  the 
frontispiece  we  have  Mr.  Pennell  at  his  best — that  is, 
in  his  most  pretentious  vein  ; and  the  remaining  illus- 
trations consist  of  lithographs  by  a gentleman  signing 
himself  “Max  B.,”  who  labours  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  possible  to  emulate  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon  in 
lithography  without  any  knowledge  of  form,  or  any 
power  of  execution.  Indeed,  both  the  paper,  type,  and 
general  notion  of  this  pamphlet  are  sedulously  copied 
from  the  “ Dial,”  and  to  lend  an  air  of  preciousness  to 
the  whole,  a brown-paper  wrapper  has  been  used, 
which  is  a couple  of  inches  too  large  for  the  quires 
which  it  contains.  Such  things,  however,  bear  the 
same  relation  to  real  Art  as  the  “art  shades”  of  the 
linendraper,  or  the  “art  coal-scuttle”  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road. 

A SLUM  NOVEL. 

“ A Child  of  the  Jago.”  By  Arthur  Morrison.  London  : 
Methuen  & Co.  1896. 

THE  son  of  the  alcoholic  proletarian,  the  apparently 
exhausted  topic  of  Dr.  Barnardo,  has  suddenly 
replaced  the  woman  with  the  past  in  the  current  novel. 
We  have  had  him  clothed  in  Cant  as  with  a garment  in 
the  popular  success  of  “ Cleg  Kelly,”  and  we  have  had 
him  presented,  out  Mr.-Henry-James-ing  Mr.  Henry 
James  in  pursuit  of  the  mot  juste,  in  the  amiable 
“Sentimental  Tommy.”  And  two  men  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  ability  have  been  dealing  with  him  in  the 
new  spirit  of  sincerity.  No  doubt  this  is,  as  yet,  but  a 
beginning.  Next  year  the  artful  publisher  will  be 
asking  his  young  authors  for  books  about  poor  boys 
born  in  sin  and  vermin  and  displaying  with  infinite 
pathos  the  stunted  rudiments  of  a soul,  and  the  still 
more  artful  bookseller  will  be  passionately  overstocking 
himself  with  innumerable  imitations.  It  is  indisputable 
that  the  rediscovery  of  Oliver  Twist  is  upon  us.  The 
imitator,  that  pest  of  reviewers,  that  curse  of  literature, 
will  catch  him  and  keep  him.  After  the  fashion  of  these 
latter  days,  we  shall  all  be  heartily  sick  of  him  long 
before  we  are  allowed  to  hear  the  last  of  him.  So  far, 
however,  he  has  been  a fairly  interesting  person. 

“A  Child  of  the  Jago  ” is  indeed  indisputably  one  of 
the  most  interesting  novels  this  year  has  produced. 
We  have  admired  Mr.  Morrison  already  for  his 
“Lizer’unt”;  we  have  disliked  him  for  his  despicable 
detective  stories  ; and  wTe  will  frankly  confess  we  did  not 
think  him  capable  of  anything  nearly  so  good  as  this 
admirably  conceived  and  excellently  written  story.  It 
deals  with  a well-known  corner  of  the  East  End,  not 
only  with  extraordinary  faithfulness,  which  indeed  is 
attainable  to  any  one  reasonably  clear  of  cant  and  indo- 
lence, but  also  with  a really  artistic  sense  of  effect. 
It  is  beyond  doubt  that  Mr.  Morrison  must  be  full  of 
East  End  material,  and  never  once  through  this  book 
does  he  drop  into  the  pitfall  of  reporting.  “A  Child  of 
the  Jago”  is  one  of  those  rare  and  satisfactory  novels 
in  which  almost  every  sentence  has  its  share  in  the  entire 
design. 

The  design,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a little  narrow. 
It  is  as  if  Mr.  Morrison  had  determined  to  write  of  the 
Jago  and  nothing  but  the  Jago.  It  is  the  Jago  without 
relativity.  The  reader  will  remember  the  spacious  effect 
at  the  end  of  Mr.  Conrad’s  “Outcast  of  the  Islands,” 
when  Almayer  shook  his  fist  at  the  night  and  silence 
outside  his  sorrows.  Mr.  Morrison  never  gets  that 
spacious  effect,  although  he  carries  his  reader  through 
scenes  that  would  light  into  grandeur  at  a glance, 
at  the  mere  turn  of  a phrase.  The  trial  scene  of 
Josh  Perrott  for  the  murder  of  Weech,  and  the  exe- 
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cution  scene  that  follows,  show  this  peculiar  want  I of 
breadth  in  its  most  typical  manner.  Mr.  Morrison 
sticks  to  Josh  Perrott,  hints  vaguely  at  the  judge, 
jerks  with  his  thumb  at  the  Royal  Arms,  moves  his 
head  indicative  of  policemen,  as  though  he  was  uneasy 
in  such  company.  The  execution  is  got  off  in  three 
pages  with  a flavour  of  having  been  written  in  a hurry, 
is,  indeed,  a mere  sketch  of  one  of  the  characters  for 
the  fuller  picture  there  should  have  been.  It  seems 
all  the  slighter,  because  it  comes  immediately  after  an 
elaborately  written  murder,  action  as  finely  executed  as 
one  could  well  imagine,  and  just  before  the  equally 
stirring  concluding  chapter,  the  killing  of  Dick  Perrott 
in  a street  faction  fight.  Moreover,  by  this  brevity  the 
latter  chapter  is  brought  too  close  to  the  murder  chapter. 
Instead  of  crest  and  trough,  a rise  and  cadence  of  emo- 
tion, we  end  in  a confusion,  like  water  breaking  on  a 
rocky  beach.  Had  the  father  and  son  been  presented  in 
antagonism  with  some  clearly  indicated  creative  and  de- 
stroying force,  with  Destiny,  with  Society  or  with  human 
Stupidity,  the  book  might  have  concluded  with  that 
perfect  unity  of  effect  it  needs  and  does  not  possess. 

But  this  want  is  not  a failure  with  Mr.  Morrison  so 
much  as  the  expression  of  his  peculiar  mental  quality. 
He  sees  the  Jago,  is  profoundly  impressed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Jago,  renders  its  appearance  with  ex- 
traordinary skill.  But  the  origin  of  the  Jago,  the 
place  of  the  Jago  in  the  general  scheme  of  things,  the 
trend  of  change  in  it,  its  probable  destiny — such  matters 
are  not  in  his  mind.  Here,  perhaps,  is  his  most  funda- 
mental utterance,  a propos  of  a birth  : — 

“ Father  Sturt  met  the  surgeon  as  he  came  away  in 
the  later  evening,  and  asked  if  all  were  well.  The 
surgeon  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ‘ People  would  call 
it  so,’  he  said.  ‘ The  boy’s  alive,  and  so  is  the  mother. 
But  you  and  I may  say  the  truth.  You  know  the  Jago 
far  better  than  I.  Is  there  a child  in  all  this  place  that 
wouldn’t  be  better  dead—  still  better  unborn  ? But 
does  a day  pass  without  bringing  you  just  such  a 
parishioner  ? Here  lies  the  Jago,  a nest  of  rats,  breed- 
ing, breeding,  as  only  rats  can  ; and  we  say  it  is  well. 
On  high  moral  grounds  we  uphold  the  right  of  rats  to 
multiply  their  thousands.  Sometimes  we  catch  a rat. 
And  we  keep  it  a little  while,  nourish  it  carefully,  and 
put  it  back  into  the  nest  to  propagate  its  kind.’ 

“ Father  Sturt  walked  a little  way  in  silence.  Then 
he  said  : ‘You  are  right,  of  course.  But  who’ll  listen, 
if  you  shout  it  from  the  housetops  ? I might  try  to 
proclaim  it  myself,  if  I had  time  and  energy  to  waste. 
But  I have  none — I must  work,  and  so  must  you.  The 
burden  grows  day  by  day,  as  you  say.  The  thing’s 
hopeless,  perhaps,  but  that  is  not  for  me  to  discuss. 
I have  my  duty.’ 

“ The  surgeon  was  a young  man,  but  Shoreditch  had 
helped  him  over  most  of  his  enthusiasms.  ‘ That’s 
right,’ he  said,  ‘quite  right.  People  are  so  very  gen- 
teel, aren’t  they?’  He  laughed,  as  at  a droll  remem- 
brance. ‘ But,  hang  it  all,  men  like  ourselves  needn’t 
talk  as  though  the  world  was  built  of  hardbake.  It’s 
a mighty  relief  to  speak  truth  with  a man  who  knows — 
a man  not  rotted  through  with  sentiment.  Think  how 
few  men  we  trust  with  the  power  to  give  a fellow- 
creature  a year  in  gaol,  and  how  carefully  we  pick 
them  ! Even  damnation  is  out  of  fashion,  I believe, 
among  theologians.  But  any  noxious  wretch  may  damn 
human  souls  to  the  Jago,  one  after  another,  year  in  and 
year  out,  and  we  respect  his  right — his  sacred  right.’  ” 

There  speaks  Mr.  Morrison.  It  is  practical  on  the 
face  of  it,  and  quite  what  would  occur  to  a man  looking 
so  nearly  at  Whitechapel  that  the  wider  world  where 
the  races  fight  together  was  hidden.  But  the  fact  is 
that  neither  ignorance,  wrong  moral  suggestions,  nor 
parasites  are  inherited  ; the  baby  that  survives  in 
the  Jago  must  needs  have  a good  physique,  the  Jago 
people  are  racially  indistinguishable  from  the  people 
who  send  their  children  to  Oxford,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  Jago  population  is  entirely  irrelevant  to 
the  problem.  The  Jago  is  not  a “ black  inheritance,”  it 
is  a black  contagion — which  alters  the  whole  problem. 
And  Mr.  Morrison  knocks  his  surgeon’s  case  entirely  to 
pieces  by  his  own  story  ; for  he  shows,  firstly,  in  Mrs. 
Perrott  that  to  come  into  the  Jago  is  to  assimilate  one- 
self to  the  Jago  ; and,  secondly,  in  Kiddo  Cook,  that  a 
vigorous,  useful  citizen  may  come  out  of  it. 
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THE  THEOLOGICAL  SHELF. 

“The  Method  of  S.  Sulpice.”  Translated  from  the  French. 

London  : Griffith,  Farran  & Co.  1896. 

“ Church  Services  and  Service-books  before  the  Reformation.'’ 
By  H.  B.  Svvete,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
' Divinity  at  Cambridge.  London:  S P.C.K.  1896. 

“ A Concise  Manual  of  Baptism.”  By  J.  Hunt  Cooke.  London: 
Baptist  Tract  and  Book  Society.  1896. 

“ Cardinal  Manning  : as  presented  in  his  own  Letters  and 
Notes.”  By  Stanley  Roamer.  London:  Elliot  Stock.  1896. 
“The  Light  of  Melanesia.”  By  H.  H.  Montgomery,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Tasmania.  London  : S.  P.  C.  K.  1896. 

“ The  Child,  the  Wise  Man,  and  the  Devil.”  By  Coulson 
Kernahan.  London  : James  Bowden.  1896. 

“The  Young  Man  Master  of  Himself.”  By  the  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury. London  : James  Nisbet  & Co.  1896. 

SINCE  the  issue  in  an  English  form  of  Mgr.  Dupanloup’s 
“ Ministry  of  Catechizing,”  there  has  been  a considerable 
demand  in  this  country  for  treatises  setting  forth  the  famous 
method  of  catechizing  children  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  who  was  Catechist  of  the  Madeleine  in  Paris 
before  he  became  a bishop.  The  method  was  due,  in  its 
modern  development,  to  M.  Olier,  cure  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Sulpice  and  friend  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Finding  his  parish 
“the  very  sink,  not  only  of  the  capital,  but  of  all  France,”  M. 
Olier  wisely  determined  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  work 
among  the  children,  and  accordingly  established  the  Catechisms 
which  have  been  maintained  ever  since  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess, and  have  been  largely  adopted  in  French  churches,  both 
of  the  town  and  the  country.  An  English  clergyman,  Mr. 
Spencer  Jones,  was  (we  believe)  among  the  first  who  sought  to 
transplant  the  method  to  our  own  shores  ; and,  according  to  him, 
it  has  been  widely  adopted  here,  and  has  met  with  great  ap- 
proval among  those  of  the  Anglican  clergy  who  have  introduced 
it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French  system  contains 
features  which  may  be  imitated  with  great  advantage  ; but  in 
our  judgment  the  method,  as  a whole,  is  too  complex,  while 
much  of  its  machinery  is  out  of  harmony  with  English  ways 
and  the  English  character.  If  its  adoption  would  tend  to  the 
abolition  of  that  abomination,  the  Sunday  School,  we  should 
hail  it  with  delight  ; and  we  imagine  that  the  Catechism, 
with  its  picturesque  and  varied  accessories,  would  be 
far  more  popular  among  our  children,  and  far  more  likely 
to  impress  them  seriously  and  permanently,  than  that 
dreariest  and  most  useless  of  English  institutions.  In  par- 
ticular, the  “ Catechism  of  Perseverance  ” seems  to  contain  great 
possibilities  for  older  children,  and  would  not  be  difficult  to 
adapt  for  English  use.  The  translation  is  fairly  good,  though  it 
might  have  been  better  had  the  anonymous  translator  been  less 
literal  ; the  meaning  is,  however,  always  clear. 

It  is  a genuine  pleasure  to  come  upon  a book  like  Dr.  Swete’s. 
The  history  of  liturgical  forms  has  peculiar  interest  for  theo- 
logical students,  and  comparative  liturgiology  reveals  facts  of 
infinite  value  and  significance  for  them.  Unhappily  it  has  too 
frequently  been  employed  in  the  interests  of  sectarian  partisan- 
ship ; the  late  Dr.  Neale,  for  example,  who  was  probably  the 
first  worker  in  this  field  among  modern  English  divines,  was 
wont  to  use  it  as  a masked  battery  against  Puritan  thought  and 
practice.  Dr.  Swete  has  been  wiser  and  more  tolerant.  His 
great  learning  and  original  research  enable  him  to  speak  with 
authority  ; and  his  use  of  the  material  thus  acquired  is  nothing 
short  of  masterly.  He  enumerates  the  various  liturgical  books 
which  a parish  priest  before  the  Reformation  would  require  for 
his  church  ; and  then,  taking  them  one  by  one,  he  sketches 
their  history  and  development.  A point  which  will  be  new  to 
many  students  is  the  great  cost  of  these  Service-books,  and  the 
burden  thus  laid  upon  poor  churches.  We  entirely  agree  with 
his  brief  remarks  upon  the  Latin  liturgies  (page  20)  so  far  as 
they  go.  Perhaps  Dr.  Swete  might  have  added  (1)  that  Latin 
was  to  some  extent  understood  by  the  English  people,  at  any 
rate  for  some  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  when  the  language 
most  spoken  was  Norman-French,  a Latin  derivative  ; and 
(2)  that,  however  beautiful  the  English  of  the  Prayer  Book  may 
Be,  it  is  certainly  not  now  “the  vulgar  tongue,”  if,  indeed,  it 
ever  was.  But  the  Cambridge  Regius  Professor  has  given 
students  so  great  a boon  in  this  admirable  little  book,  that  it 
is  a thankless  task  to  search  for  points  open  to  criticism. 
There  are  some  interesting  reproductions  from  liturgical  MSS., 
which,  as  every  collector  knows,  are  extremely  rare,  thanks  to 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  destroying  Commissioners  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  did  their  iconoclastic  work.  The 
notes  also  contain  some  valuable  old  liturgic  forms. 

A scientific  history  of  the  rite  of  Baptism  would  be  of  much 
service  to  others  besides  theological  students  and  teachers. 
But  Mr.  Cooke  has  not  supplied  the  need.  He  has  his  own  axe 
to  grind  : since  his  little  book  is  merely  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  “ the  people  called  Baptists.”  Much  of  his  matter 
is  useful  and  interesting  ; but  an  avowedly  partisan  handling  of 
historical  material  needs  so  liberal  a discount  that  it  is  of  ques- 
tionable value  to  a student,  and  is  only  likely  to  be  employed 
as  a magazine  to  supply  briefed  advocates  with  powder  and 
shot.  Moreover,  we  cannot  acquit  Mr.  Cooke  of  that  arbitrary 


treatment  of  his  facts  and  authorities  which  is  almost  inevitably 
characteristic  of  the  sectarian.  For  example,  he  disposes  of  an 
awkward  mention  of  affusion  in  the  “ Didache  ” by  the  short  and 
easy  declaration  (p.  40)  that  “it  is  possibly  an  interpolation 
and  certainly  without  authority”!  He  is  undoubtedly  right, 
however,  when  he  points  out  (p.  125)  that  the  Catholic  view  of 
Christianity  is  Socialistic  in  essence,  while  Protestantism  is 
Individualist. 

Mr.  Roamer  has  taken  Mr.  Purcell’s  biography  and  extracted 
therefrom  everything  which,  in  his  opinion,  tells  against  its 
distinguished  subject.  Having  accomplished  this  task  with  the 
scissors,  he  has  proceeded  to  the  paste-pot  and  stuck  his  selec- 
tions together.  This  description  of  Mr.  Roamer’s  book  may 
possibly  deter  reasonable  people  from  reading  it. 

Whatever  may  be  our  general  opinion  in  regard  to  missions 
to  the  “ heathen,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have 
attracted  very  many  noble  characters,  and  developed  heroism 
of  an  equally  uncommon  kind.  Dr.  Montgomery’s  book  is 
much  better  reading  than  most  missionary  records,  and  such 
men  as  the  two  Bishops  Selwyn  and  Bishop  Patteson,  to  say 
nothing  of  some  of  their  helpers  and  converts,  lived  lives  and 
did  work  which  cannot  but  stir  the  admiration  even  of 
sceptical  stay-at-homes.  The  results,  it  will  probably  be 
thought,  are  scanty  enough  in  proportion  to  the  lives,  labour 
and  resources  which  have  been  spent  on  them.  But  it  is  true 
that  in  work  of  this  kind  the  best  fruit  is  not  upon  the  surface, 
and  lies  probably  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  tests  and  methods 
of  investigation. 

Mr.  Kernahan  has  written  another  allegorical  little  tale  after 
the  manner  of  his  successful  “ God  and  the  Ant.”  He  has  a 
vivid  imagination,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  kindled  at 
the  shrine  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  ; and  very  considerable  literary 
power.  He  has  affinities  also  with  no  less  a writer  and  dreamer 
than  Olive  Schreiner  ; but  his  passionate  fervour  of  belief  is  a 
world  away  from  her  sorrowful  questionings.  There  is  a touch 
of  genius,  perhaps  even  something  more  than  a touch,  about 
this  brilliant  and  original  booklet. 

The  last  of  our  list  is  a reprint  'of  a series  of  papers  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  Farrar  to  the  “Young  Man.”  They  contain 
many  quotations,  a good  deal  of  rhetoric,  and  some  sound 
sense. 

SOME  COLONIAL  BOOKS. 

“ India  : Forty  Years  of  Progress  and  Reform  ; being  a Sketch 
of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Behramji  M.  Malabari.”  By  R.  P. 
Karkaria.  London  : Henry  Frowde.  1896. 

“ Future  Trade  in  the  Far  East.”  By  C.  C.  Wakefield, 
F.R.G.S.  London:  Whittaker  & Co.  1896. 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.”  Vol.  XXVII. 

1895-6.  London  : The  Institute.  1896. 

“The  Land  of  Gold.”  By  Julius  M.  Price.  London:  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  & Co.  1896. 

WE  are  afraid  we  do  not  quite  grasp  Mr.  Karkaria’s  purpose 
in  laying  before  the  world  this  account  of  the  “ Life  and 
Times”  of  one  who  is  yet  little  more  than  forty  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Malabari  is  a very  admirable  worker  in  a very  admirable 
cause.  He  is  not  a ranting  Congressman,  unballasted  by 
any  sense  of  responsibility,  but  a devoted  native  anxious  to 
improve  the  relations  of  East  and  West,  eager  to  emanci- 
pate India  from  the  thraldom  of  debasing  customs,  and  de- 
sirous of  laying  before  her  rulers  the  best  views  of  the  native 
mind.  He  has  done,  we  readily  admit,  very  good  service,  and 
his  motives  are  unimpeachable.  India  and  its  British  masters 
both  owe  him  some  debt  ; and,  if  the  Babu  would  fashion  him- 
self after  Mr.  Malabari,  he  would  be  a much  more  desirable 
person  than  he  is  usually.  But  when  'we  have  made  every 
allowance  for  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Malabari,  and  for  the 
inspiration  under  which  that  work  has  been  accomplished, 
we  can  hardly  feel  that  there  is  enough  in  it  to  make  an 
imperative  necessity  of  the  publication  of  a volume  of  eulogy, 
which  Mr.  Malabari  himself  would,  we  imagine,  be  the  first  to 
deprecate.  Of  Mr.  Malabari’s  public  career,  of  his  journalism, 
his  philanthropy,  his  poetry,  most  of  us  probably  know  some- 
thing ; of  his  early  life  we  probably  know  very  little.  Mr. 
Karkaria  tantalizingly  suggests  that  it  is  very  interesting  ; but 
he  cannot  stay  to  go  into  it  now.  If  what  he  does  not  tell  is 
half  as  interesting  as  that  which  he  records,  we  can  only  say 
he  has  inexplicably  thrown  away  an  opportunity.  Some  day 
Mr.  Malabari’s  life,  as  his  present  biographer  says,  will  be 
worth  recounting  at  length  ; but  Mr.  Karkaria’s  effort  seems 
less  than  ever  necessary  when  we  remember  that  a “ Life  ” 
has  already  been  published  by  another  hand.  Neither 
can  we  regard  the  volume  as  an  account  of  “ Forty  Years  of 
Progress  and  Reform.”  Mr.  Malabari  did  not  begin  his  career 
of  reformer  in  his  cradle.  From  a literary  standpoint  Mr. 
Karkaria’s  work  is  unexceptionable.  He  writes  English  easily 
and  gracefully. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Wakefield  describes  his  volume  as  “ unambitious.” 
His  modesty  disarms  criticism  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  centres  of  trade  in  the  Far  East  are  described.  If 
Mr.  Wakefield’s  insight  is  not  very  deep,  he  can  nevertheless 
claim  to  have  laid  before  us  an  impression  of  the  conditions  of 
commerce  in  China  and  Japan  which  will  help  to  drive  home  a 
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double-barrelled  truth — namely,  that  the  East  itself  is  waking 
up  to  the  possibilities  of  profitable  trade  latent  in  cheap  labour, 
and  that  Western  manufacturers  will  have  also  to  wake  up  and 
cfiange  their  methods  if  they  would  continue  to  command  the 
markets  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  almost  unchallenged 
by  Easterns  themselves.  If  Mr.  Wakefield  is  a faithful  observer, 
the  late  war  with  Japan  has  convinced  China  of  the  necessity 
of  railways.  Among  the  lines  which  are  said  to  be  in  con- 
templation is  one  from  Shanghai  to  Hong  Kong  (Kowloon)  and 
thence  to  Yunnan  and  Bhamo.  Probably  not  even  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  itself,  bringing  the  Far  East  into  direct  touch 
with  Europe,  would  have  a greater  effect  on  the  future  than  a 
line  from  Hong  Kong  to  Shanghai  in  one  direction  and  to 
Bhamo  in  the  other.  The  evidence  of  British  energy  and  enter- 
prise in  the  past  is  everywhere  apparent  throughout  the  China 
seas  ; and  Mr.  Wakefield’s  little  volume  will  render  a service  if 
it  does  nothing  more  than  suggest  to  the  British  trader  that  the 
markets  of  the  future,  properly  studied  and  worked,  iray  be  to 
him  more  valuable  and  extensive  than  those  already  in  exist- 
ence. We  do  not  quite  understand  how  Mr.  Wakefield  makes 
the  tale  in  the  text  worth  qj.  8ff.,  whilst  in  his  Glossary  it  is  said 
to  be  equivalent  to  only  y. 

The  volumes  annually  published  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute are  of  considerable  importance.  The  papers  and  dis- 
cussions recorded  are,  in  the  main,  worthy  of  careful  perusal, 
and  serve  as  admirable  sources  of  information  for  the  use  of 
the  public  and  the  publicist.  In  the  present  volume  we  get 
valuable  discourses,  qualified  by  debate,  by  Captain  Lugard  on 
the  “ Extension  of  British  Influence  and  Trade  in  Africa,”  by 
Sir  George  Clarke  on  “National  Defence,”  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Horn 
on  “ The  Scientific  Exploration  of  Central  Australia,”  by  Sir 
George  Baden  Powell  on  the  “ Development  of  Tropical  Africa,” 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Swettenham  on  “ British  Rule  in  Malaya,”  and 
the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves  on  “ New  Zealand”  from  the  picturesque 
standpoint.  The  only  address  in  the  volume  of  doubtful  value 
is  Mr.  L.  B.  Clarence’s  on  “A  Century  of  British  Rule  in 
Ceylon.”  Mr.  Clarence’s  criticisms  have  been  largely  discredited 
by  other  and  greater  authorities. 

Mr.  Price’s  narrative  of  his  journey  through  the  West  Aus- 
tralian goldfields  in  the  autumn  of  1896  is  just  as  superficial  as 
the  average  expert  will  expect  it  to  be,  and  just  as  interesting 
as  the  ordinary  reader  who  knows  little  of  Western  Australia 
and  nothing  of  gold-mining  could  desire.  Mr.  Price  confesses 
his  failure  to  accomplish  the  object  with  which  he  set  out.  He 
hoped  to  give  the  world  a full  and  comprehensive  work  on  the 
Colony  ; he  found  the  task  hopeless,  and  has  contented  himself 
with  snapshot  impressions.  His  tendency  is  to  enlarge  on  the 
obvious. 

LESSER  LAW  BOOKS. 

Outlines  of  Legal  History.”  By  Archer  M.  White.  London  : 
Swan  Sonnenschein  & Co.,  Limited.  1895. 

“ The  Criminal  Law  : a Sketch  of  its  Principles  and  Practice.” 
Ey  Henry  W.  Disney  and  Harold  Gundry.  London  : 
Stevens  & Co.,  Limited.  1895. 

“ A General  View  of  the  Law  of  Property.”  By  J.  A.  Strahan, 

• assisted  by  J.  S.  Baxter.  London  : Stevens  & Sons, 
Limited.  1895. 

<l  A Digest  of  the  Law  of  Agency.”  By  William  Bowstead. 

London  : Sweet  & Maxwell.  1896. 

“ Maxwell  on  the  Interpretation  of  Statutes.”  Third  Edition. 
By  A.  B.  Kempe,  F.R.S.  London  : Sweet  & Maxwell. 
1896. 

UNLIKE  too  many  books  of  its  class,  Mr.  Archer  White’s 
“ Outlines  of  Legal  History”  is  not  an  attempt  to  create 
a whnt.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  obviously  honest  effort  to 
meet  a very  pressing  demand.  English  law  is  intelligible  only 
■when  studied  from  the  historic  point  of  view  ; and  yet  amid  the 
ever-increasing  crowd  of  law  books  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
work  that  will  intelligently  launch  the  student  on  the  study  of 
legal  history.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  that  unfortunate  person 
(equally  to  be  commiserated  on  the  attention  he  has  received 
as  on  that  which  he  has  lacked)  to  wrestle  with  the  treatises  of 
specialists,  where  results  are  given  without  a suggestion  of  the 
process,  and  steps  are  taken  for  granted  which  alone  can  make 
the  conclusion  intelligible.  If  in  despair  he  has  taken  refuge 
in  the  volumes  of  a Commentary,  he  is  made  to  approach  “ the 
law  of  England  ” as  though  it  were  a heaven-born  system  of 
deductive  philosophy  that  never  grew,  though  it  may  sometimes 
have  been  pinched  by  circumstances.  It  is  this  unreal  method 
of  teaching  law  that  makes  the  early  years  after  “ call  ” seem  to 
-so  many  juniors  just  a slow  process  of  unlearning  what  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  taught.  The  little  book  before  us  will 
at  any  rate  help  the  law  coach  (a  much  more  important  factor 
in  the  manufacture  of  barristers  than  the  Council  of  Legal 
"Education)  to  teach  on  a more  rational  plan.  Seeing  that 
the  book  does  not  purport  to  be  more  than  a student’s 
guide,  it  may  be  an  objectless  criticism  to  call  it  super- 
ficial ; but  we  confess  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the 
author  had  taken  a somewhat  more  intellectual  view  of  his 
work,  and  saved  it  from  becoming  so  much  of  a mere  legal 
dictionary,  arranged  from  an  historic  standpoint.  Whether  of 
intention  or  unconsciously,  he  has  not  done  himself  justice. 


We  hope  he  may  yet  brace  himself  up  for  a greater  effort,  and 
write — what  is  as  much  required  and  of  far  more  importance 
than  any  cram  book  can  be — a real  Introduction  to  Legal 
Flistory.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  feel  and  still  more  rarely 
that  we  express  any  hope  that  an  author  should  multiply  his 
productions  ; and  that  we  do  so  in  this  instance  shows  that 
we  are  not  underrating  the  writer’s  abilities,  and  that  we  attach 
exceptional  importance  to  this  subject  of  legal  history. 

The  next  book  on  our  list  admirably  points  the  moral  of 
our  remarks  above.  Had  there  been  any  adequate  attempt  to 
teach  history  in  connexion  with  law,  such  a work  could 
hardly  have  been  perpetrated.  Here  is  a book  professing  to 
be  a sketch  of  “ the  principles  and  practice  of  the  criminal 
law  ” which  would  leave  any  student  with  a doubt  whether 
the  Criminal  Law  ever  had  a history.  Presumably  the  view 
of  the  writers  is  that  it  has  none.  The  quality  of  the  work 
even  within  its  own  limits  may  be  judged  from  any  page  taken 
at  random.  Indictable  offences  are  classified  by  dichotomy 
as  “crimes  or  misdemeanours”  (p.  46) ; the  protection  of 
justices  is  noticed  (we  cannot  say  discussed)  without  a refer- 
ence to  the  Public  Authorities  Protection  Act,  1893,  the  writers 
evidently  imagining  n & 12  Viet.  c.  44  to  be  the  final  enact- 
ment on  the  subject  (p.  35)  ; the  blasphemy  laws  are  com- 
mented on  without  a word  as  to  the  divergent  views  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Stephen  (p.  128)  ; while  important  cases  such  as 
R.  v.  Read,  Alabaster  v.  Harness,  Harrison  v.  The  Duke  of 
Rutland,  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  It  would  be  idle  to 
waste  more  space  on  such  a book,  but  we  do  not  like  to  close 
without  a warning  to  students  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  claim 
made  in  the  preface  that  the  student  who  succeeded  in  master- 
ing the  contents  “ ought  to  pass  any  of  the  ordinary  legal  ex- 
aminations.” We  should  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  he  might  master  this  work  and  then  find  himself  ploughed 
The  critic’s  difficulty  in  dealing  with  books  of  this  class  is  to 
know  how  to  pillory  without  advertising  them. 

The  special  feature  of  Mr.  Strahan’s  handbook  on  the  law  as 
to  property  is  the  attempt  to  give  a conspectus  of  the  whole 
law  on  the  subject,  treating  real  and  personal  property  together. 
The  attempt  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  results  of 
recent  legislation ; but  there  was  never  a time  when  the  subject 
could  have  been  scientifically  handled  in  any  other  manner. 
None  the  less,  we  believe  Mr.  Strahan  is  a pioneer  in  this 
direction.  The  book  professes  to  be  a student’s  work,  but  it 
is  something  more  ; and,  because  it  is  more  than  a convenient 
cram  book,  is  so  much  the  better  for  teaching  purposes. 

Mr.  Bowstead’s  Digest  of  the  Law  as  to  Agency  is  so  obvi- 
ously the  work  of  a painstaking  man  who  understands  his 
subject  that  we  should  be  glad  could  we  more  clearly  see  its 
need.  However,  there  are  so  many  superfluous  bad  books  that  we 
ought  not  to  carp  at  a superfluous  good  one.  It  will  be  of  use  to 
practitioners,  and  is  not  unintellectual,  but  we  are  disappointed 
to  find  that  Mr.  Bowstead  takes  us  no  further  on  a point  which 
has  been  neglected  by  all  the  text-books — namely,  the  liability 
of  the  principal  (in  particular  when  the  principal  is  a corpora- 
tion) for  the  malice  of  the  agent.  He  tells  us,  in  the  hackneyed 
phraseology  of  the  mere  lawyer,  that  “ the  better  opinion  seems 
to  be”  that  a corporation  is  liable  for  the  wrong  of  its  agents 
to  the  same  extent  as  an  individual,  even  though  “malice  in 
fact  ” is  essential  to  the  making  of  the  wrong.  We  do  not  say 
this  is  wrong  in  law,  but  the  question  should  have  been  dis- 
cussed. It  is  not  quite  certain,  to  begin  with,  whether  an  indi- 
vidual is  liable  for  the  malice  of  his  agent  in  libel ; but  when 
you  come  to  a corporation,  a psychological  difficulty  arises. 
Can  a mindless  entity  bear  malice  Pina  case,  cited  by  Mr. 
Bowstead,  where  Lord  William  Nevill  sued  the  Fine  Art  Insu- 
rance Company  for  libel  and  (foolishly)  imputed  malice  only 
to  the  secretary,  Lord  Justice  Lopes  confessed  to  a difficulty 
in  understanding  how  when  the  occasion  is  not  privileged 
malice  may  be  implied  against  a company,  but  not  proved 
against  it  when  it  is  privileged.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Malice  is  essential  in  libel,  whether  the  occasion  is 
privileged  or  not ; but  when  there  is  no  privilege,  there  is  no 
need  to  prove  the  malice,  consequently  you  never  reach  the 
difficulty  as  to  the  corporation’s  lack  of  mind  ; but  when  there 
is  privilege,  the  malice  must  be  proved  strictly,  and  the  plaintiff 
is  immediately  confronted  by  the  psychological  impasse.  The 
terms  “ malice  in  fact  ” and  “ malice  in  law  ” should  never  be 
used  ; there  is  no  distinction  in  malice  ; the  distinction  is  that 
in  the  one  case  it  need  not  be  proved,  while  in  the  other  it 
must.  True,  this  does  not  settle  the  question  whether  malice 
can  be  proved  against  a corporation.  In  the  case  we  have 
cited  (the  most  recent  authority)  the  judges,  with  orthodox  legal 
cowardice,  evaded  the  point,  finding  an  escape  by  deciding  the 
case  on  a different  issue.  But  judges  have,  on  the  whole, 
treated  such  cases  as  though  malice  could  be  proved  against 
corporations  ; but  it  is  plain  enough  that  they  have  done  so  on 
grounds  of  practical  convenience,  not  of  logic.  They  are  in  a 
dilemma.  “ It  is  a maxim  that  a corporation  has  no  mind,  no 
mens  rea , therefore  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  malice  ” ; on  the 
other  hand,  monstrous  injustice  would  follow  on  precluding 
parties  from  obtaining  redress  from  a company  whose  agent 
(very  likely  a man  of  straw)  maliciously  used  a privileged 
occasion  as  a cloak  for  malice.  As  usual  in  England,  the 
judges  have  preferred  practical  utility  to  logical  form.  That 
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is  all  very  well,  but  when  they  try  to  square  the  two  (as  they 
seem  to  imagine  they  must  do)  they  break  down.  The  truth  is 
that  as  long  as  the  maxim  we  have  quoted  holds  the  field, 
there  can  be  no  way  out  of  this  logical  difficulty ; but  why 
should  it  hold  the  field  ? A corporation  by  a legal  fiction  re- 
sorted to  for  practical  convenience  is  a person  (we  scrupulously 
avoid  the  philosophic  bearings  of  the  subject) ; then  why  shrink 
from  investing  it  with  a mind  capable  of  malice,  as  well  as 
other  attributes  of  a person?  It  would  be  liable  to  criminal 
proceedings.  So  it  is  now,  and  can  be  fined.  But  it  cannot 
be  imprisoned,  simply  because  of  physical  difficulties.  In  some 
circumstances  the  fiction  breaks  down  ; but  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  abandoned  where  it  does  not  of  necessity 
fail. 

Page  1 of  Mr.  Kempe’s  book  tells  us  that  “a  statute  is 
to  be  expounded  according  to  the  intent  of  them  that  made 
it.”  This  is  “ the  fundamental  rule  of  interpretation.”  Accord- 
ingly, if  by  evidence  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  it  were 
proved  that  by  a section  of  a statute  they  did  not  mean 
what  the  words  actually  say  (a  state  of  things  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  conceiving),  the  interpreter  would  have  to 
neglect  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  letter  of  the  law  for  the 
gloss  put  upon  it  by  the  law-makers.  But  on  page  4 we  are 
told  “The  Legislature  must  be  intended  to  mean  what  it  has 
plainly  expressed,  and  consequently  there  is  no  room  for  con- 
struction.” This  seems  to  put  our  “fundamental  rule  of  in- 
terpretation ” out  of  court ; and  out  of  court  it  undoubtedly 
is.  Evidence  by  the  writer  of  a document  as  to  what  he  meant 
when  he  wrote  it  is  disallowed,  because  to  allow  such  evidence 
would  be  to  admit  the  false  assumption  that  a man  of  necessity 
writes  what  he  means.  The  words  of  a statute  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  it  is  the  words,  not  the  ideas  of  legislators,  that 
are  law.  The  canon  is  a sound  one,  as  is  seen  by  applying  it 
to  other  than  legal  literature.  Ask  a novelist  what  he  (or  she) 
meant  to  portray  by  the  words  that  make  up  his  characters. 
He  would  probably  say  men  and  women.  But  would  that 
prove  his  heroes  and  heroines  to  be  men  and  women  ? 

MODERN  BANKS. 

“A  History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue.”  By  Charles  A. 

Conant.  London  : G.  B.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1896. 

IF  for  nothing  else  than  protection  against  unconscientious 
reviewers,  writers  on  technical  subjects  should  surely  have 
the  common  sense  to  give  their  credentials.  Here  is  a large 
book  of  some  600  pages,  published  by  a great  firm,  on  a subject 
in  which  full  knowledge  and  perfect  accuracy  are  essential  ; and 
the  author,  whether  through  modesty  or  conceit,  gives  us 
nothing  but  his  name  as  guarantee  of  fitness  to  write 
on  it.  When  President  Walker,  or  Professor  Taussig,  or 
Mr.  Horace  White,  writes  on  currency,  we  know  what  to  ex- 
pect ; but  who  is  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  Washington,  D.C.  ? 

Having  made  this  protest,  we  hurry  on  to  say  that  Mr. 
Conant’s  first  chapter,  in  which  he  lays  down  the  “ Theory  of 
Banking  Currency,”  gives  sufficient  evidence  that  he  is  well 
equipped  in  the  science  of  money ; and  that  the  rest  of  the 
book  shows  him  to  be  perfectly  conversant  with  the  technicali- 
ties of  a somewhat  encyclopaedic  subject.  He  gives  admirable 
accounts  of  the  issue  systems  of  France,  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  shorter  chapters  on  the  Banks  of  Northern 
and  Southern  Europe,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  East. 
The  last  four  chapters  discuss  banking  crises  and  their  causes, 
and  give  a history  of  the  famous  examples  of  this  century. 

In  some  quarters,  and  particularly  in  thoroughly  developed 
monetary  communities  like  our  own,  there  is  a tendency  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  banknotes  in  view  of  the  im- 
mensely greater  work  done  by  cheques  drawn  on  deposits.  It 
is  well  to  remember  Bagehot’s  contention  that  the  best,  and, 
historically,  the  only  introduction  to  deposit  banking  is  a 
system  of  note  issue.  “No  nation,”  he  says,  “as  yet  has 
arrived  at  a great  system  of  deposit  banking  without  going  first 
through  the  preliminary  stage  of  note  issue.”  Mr.  Conant  is, 
of  course,  an  adherent  of  the  “ banking  system  ” as  against  the 
“ currency  system” ; that  is,  of  a note  issue  growing  out  of  the 
relations  of  business  men  with  each  other,  in  opposition  to  a 
Government  paper  which  cannot  help  being  regulated  by  the 
necessities  of  a Government.  He  considers  “free  banking,” 
within  necessary  safeguards,  as  the  ideal  of  banking ; and  we 
need  not  be  jealous  that  he  points  to  Scotland  as  coming  nearer 
that  ideal  than  any  other  country.  Mr.  Conant’s  book  is  well 
timed  and  well  done. 

THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Alhambra,  The  (W.  Irving).  Macmillan.  6s. 

All-Fellows  (Laurence  Housman).  Kegan  Paul.  6s. 

American  Heiress,  The  (Princess  de  Bourg).  Digby,  Long. 

Backslider,  The  (2  vols.)  (Constance  Smith).  Bentley. 

Ballads  and  Songs  (W.  M.  Thackeray).  Cassell.  6s. 

Baruch,  The  Apocalypse  of  (R.  H.  Charles).  Black.  7 s.  6d . 

Birds  and  Beasts  (J.  G.  Wood).  Shaw  & Co. 

Birrell,  Augustine,  Works  of  (4  vols.)  Elliot  Stock. 

Broken  Ring,  The  (E.  K.  Tompkins).  Putnams.  3$.  6d. 

Children,  The  Care  of  (S.  Kneipp).  Grevell. 

Choosing  and  Chosen  (J.  M.  Drinkwater).  Shaw  & Co. 

Cobden,  Richard,  and  the  Jubilee  of  Free  Trade.  Fisher  Unwin.  35.  6d. 


Common  Thoughts  on  Serious  Subjects  (Chester  Macnaghten).  Murray.  9$, 

Comhill  Magazine  (December). 

Croll,  James,  Autobiographical  Sketch  of  (J.  C.  Irons).  Stanford.  12s. 

Croniche  Florentine  of  Villani,  Selections  from  the  (P.  H.  Wicksteed).  Con* 
stable.  6s. 

Crystal  City,  The  (Andr6  Laurie).  Sampson  Low.  6s. 

Democracy,  Modern  Problems  of  (E.  L.  Godkin).  Constable.  js.  6d. 

Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  Children  (Tsaac  Watts).  Elkin  Mathews.  3s.  6d. 
Economic  Science  and  Practice  (L.  L.  Price).  Methuen.  6^. 

Editor’s  Retrospect,  An  (C.  A.  Cooper).  Macmillan.  16s. 

Education  of  Central  Nervous  System  (R.  P.  Halleck).  Macmillan.  5^. 

Electrical  Undertakings,  Manual  of,  1896  (Emile  Garcke).  King.  5s. 

Electricity,  Practical  (W.  E.  Ayrton).  Cassell.  9 s. 

End  Crowns  All,  The  (Emma  Marshall).  Shaw  & Cc. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine  (Christmas  Number),  i.r.'] 

Ewing’s  “Canada  Home,”  Leaves  from  (E.  S.  Tucker).  Roberts* 

Fables  and  Fabulists  (T.  Newbigging).  Elliot  Stock. 

Gods  of  Gold  (E.  A.  Gowing).  White  & Co. 

Golden  Autumn,  A (Mrs.  Alexander).  White  & Co. 

Great  Becldeswaithe  Mystery,  The  (H.  Herman).  Simpkin  & Co. 

Great  White  Queen,  The  (W.  Le  Queux).  F.  V.  White. 

Gutter-Snipes  (Phil  May).  Leadenhall  Press. 

Harper,  Hugo  Daniel,  A Memoir  of(L.  V.  Lester).  Longmans.  5 s. 

Haunted  Manor  House,  The  (Anon.)  Skefiington.  is. 

Hay,  Sir  John  Drummond,  A Memoir  of  (Sir  F.  W.  De  Winton).  Murray.  16s - 
Hero  of  the  Dark  Continent,  A (W.  H.  Rankine).  Blackwood.  5 s. 

In  Bohemia  with  Du  Maurier  (F.  Moscheles).  Fisher  Unwin,  ios-.  6d. 

Indian  Village  Community,  The  (B.  H.  Baden-Powell).  Longmans.  i6j. 

Irving,  Washington,  Stories  and  Legends  from.  Putnams.  65. 

Kafirs  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  The  (Sir  G.  S.  Robertson).  Lawrence  & Bullen. 

Latin  Textual  Emendation,  An  Introduction  to  (W.  M.  Lindsay).  Macmillan* 
3s.  6d. 

Leddy  in  Her  Ain  Richt,  A (Mrs.  T.  Kelly).  Hurst  & Blackett. 

Lifeguardsman,  The  (Anon.)  A.  & C.  Black.  6s. 

Literature  of  Music,  The  (F.  E.  Matthew).  Elliot  Stock. 

Little  Curiosity,  A (Emma  Marshall).  Shaw  & Co. 

Little  Frolic.  Shaw  & Co. 

Little  Mother  to  the  Others,  A (L.  T.  Meade).  White  & Co. 

Little  Miss  Primrose  (Agnes  Gilberne).  Shaw  &.  Co. 

Longman’s  Magazine  (December). 

Love  Conquers  (L.  Marston).  Shaw  & Co. 

Lover’s  Breast  Knot,  A (Katherine  Tynan).  _ Elkin  Mathews.  35.  6d. 

Luckiest  Man  in  the  World  (M.  Albert).  SimDkin  & Co. 

Man  of  Honour,  A (H.  C.  Irwin).  ^ A.  & C.  Black.  6s. 

Margaret  and  Margarites  (C.  S.  Dickens).  Sampson  Low.  3s.  6d. 

Marriage  Mystery,  A (Fergus  Hume).  Digby  Long. 

Monologues  of  the  Dead  (G.  W.  Steevens).  _ Methuen.  3s.  6 d. 

Napoleon’s  Opera  Glass  (Lew  Rosen).  Elkin  Mathews.  3 s.  6d. 

Natural  History  of  the  Ancients,  Gleanings  from  the  (M.  G.  Watkins).  Ellioi 
Stock. 

Next  Thing,  The  (E.  A.  BlaYid).  Shaw  & Co. 

Old  Comrades  (Agnes  Gilberne).  Shaw  & Co. 

Oratory  and  Orators,  History  of  (H.  Hardwicke).  Putnams,  10s.  6d. 

Our  Darlings.  Shaw  & Co. 

Pageant,  The,  1897  (Shannon  & White).  Henry  & Co.  6s. 

Paine,  Thomas,  The  Writings  of  (M.  D.  Conway).  Putnams.  12s.  6 d. 

Pictures  of  People  (C.  D.  Gibson).  John  Lane.  1 5s. 

Poems  and  Ballads  (Q.)  Methuen.  3s.  6 d. 

Poetry  of  Sport,  The  (Hedley  Peek).  Longmans.  10 s.  6 d. 

Portfolio.  The  (December). 

Princes  Three  and  Seekers  Seven  (Mara  Colquhoun).  Elliot  Stock. 

Princess  D6sir6e,  The  (Clementina  Black).  Longmans.  6s. 

Principle  of  the  Incarnation,  The  (H.  C.  Powell).  Longmans.  1 6s. 

Pritchard,  Charles,  Life  and  Work  of  (Ada  Pritchard).  Seeley. 

Private  Junk,  The  (J.  C.  Hutcheson).  White  & Co. 

Pulpit  Eloquence,  Three  Dialogues  on.  T.  Baker.  3s. 

Rich  and  Poor  (Mrs.  B.  Bosanquet).  Macmillan.  3 s.  6d. 

Rivieras,  The  (A.  J.  C.  Hare).  George  Allen. 

Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  History  of  (F.  Gregorius).  Bell. 

Sidartha  (Kathleen  Behenna).  Digby  Long. 

Sketch  Book  of  the  North  (George  Eyre  Todd).  Morison  Bros.  6j\. 

Socialism  (Sir  Henry  Wrixon).  Macmillan.  10s.  6 d. 

Songs  of  the  Maid  (J.  H.  Skrine).  Constable.  5s. 

Songs  and  Meditations  (Maurice  Hewlett).  Constable.  5s.  ' 

Sophocles  (Lewis  Campbell).  Murray.  10s.  6 d. 

Strange  Solution,  A (Winifred  Graham).  Chapman  & Hall.  6s. 

Sunday  Sunshine.  Shaw  & Co. 

Sweet  Lilac  (M.  L.  Eveson).  Roxburghe  Press.  3s.  6 d. 

Through  their  Spectacles  (C.  L.  Gordon).  Jarrold. 

Tocqueville,  Alexis  De,  Recollections  of  (Comte  de  Tocqueviile).  Henry.  13* 
Tomalyn’s  Quest  (G.  B.  Burgin).  Innes  & Co.  6.?. 

Tom  Jones  (Henry  Fielding).  Swan  Sonnenschein.  6s. 

Turnpike  Tales  (C.  L.  Marson).  Elkin  Mathews. 

Two  Cousins  and  a Castle  (Mrs.  L.  Cameron).  White  & Co. 

Undine  (Edmund  Gosse).  Lawrence  & Bullen. 

Unknown  Austria,  Travels  in  (Princess  Mary  of  Thurn  and  Taxis).  Macmillan* 
7.?.  6d. 

Week  of  Birthdays,  A.  (C.  H.  Lyall).  Shaw  & Co. 

Well  Won  (I.  T.  Thurston).  Shaw  & Co. 

Westward  Ho  ! 2 vols.  (Charles  Kingsley).  Macmillan.  21s . 

Which  is  Absurd  (Cosmo  Hamilton).  Fisher  Unwin.  2s. 

Won  at  Last  (Agnes  Gilberne).  Shaw  & Co. 

World  Beautiful,  The  (L.  Whiting).  Sampson  Low.  5^. 


NOTICE.— Early  in  December  will  be  issued  the  First 
Illustrated  Supplement  of  the“  Saturday  Review," 
price  One  Shilling,  containing  contributions  by  Bret  Harte, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Rudyard  Kipling,  John  Oliver  Hobbes, 
R.  B.  Cunninghame-Graham,  John  Davidson,  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  Harold  Frederic,  H.  P.  Horne,  and  Frank  Harris. 
It  will  also  contain  reproductions  of  works  by  D.  G.  Rossetti 
(in  colours),  Gainsborough,  G.  F.  Watts,  Prof.  A.  Legros, 
“ Max,”  Will  Rothenstein,  and  a fan  by  Charles  Conder 
(in  colours). 

Orders  for  this  number  should  be  sent  at  once,  either 
through  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith’s  Bookstalls,  any  newsagent 
in  town  or  country,  or  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  . He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company’s  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Messrs.  Damrell 
& Upham’s,  2S3  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning , but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


CHUBB’S 

FIRE  AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TQMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will 

* * be  held  in  January,  1897,  to  fill  up  not  less  than  FOUR  QUEEN’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS.— For  details,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster. 


■DADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1897.  Two 

of  £80,  One  of  £50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th.— For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


THE 

SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

Chief  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


President— THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 

The  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY  supplies  Trusses,  Elastic  Stock- 
ings, Crutches,  Artificial  Limbs,  Artificial  Eyes,  &c.,  and  every  other 
description  of  mechanical  support  to  the  poor,  without  limit  as  to  locality 
or  disease. 

FOURTEEN  BRANCHES  have  been  ESTABLISHED  in  the  PROVINCES. 

Water  Beds  and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Couches  are  Lent  to  the 
Afflicted  upon  the  Recommendation  of  Subscribers. 

20,046  Appliances  given  in  1895. 

Annua!  Subscription  of  ios.  6d.,  or  Life  Subscription  of  5 Guineas,  entitles  to  Two 
Recommendations  per  annum ; the  number  of  Letters  increasing  in  proportion  to 
amount  of  contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  & Co.,  Lombard  Street,  or  by 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 


THIEF  RESISTING 

SAFES 

OF  BEST  QUALITY  FOR 
ALL  PURPOSES. 


CHUBB  «Ss  SON’S 
LOCK  AND  SAFE  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

128  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 

68  ST.  JAMES’  STREET,  S.W. 

Price  Lists  post  free. 


fll  CM®  BOT4 Ir, 

THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 

BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGER- JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 

ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 

“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.”  1 

The  Saturday  Review. 


EPPS’S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA.NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  _ natural  Cocoa,  on.  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a finely-flavoured  powder — c‘ Cocoaine,”  a product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 


BORWICK’S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 


VINOLIA  CREAM 

FOR 

ITCHING,  FACE  SPOTS,  ECZEMA. 

Is.  lAd.  a Box. 


Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 


SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  Hirer  and  Embankment  Gardens • 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ; for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c.,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With,  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Orchestra  play 
during  Dinner  and  upper. 

Managers  ecHFN -\RD  Chef  de  Cuisine  : Maitre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


GENERAL  MINING  & FINANCE  CORPORATION, 

IjIIMIITIEID- 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP  - - - - £1,000,000. 

Managing  Director,  South  Africa. — GEORGE  ALBU. 
Consulting  Engineer. — OLIVER  KING. 

This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  undertake,  through  its  Engineering 
Department,  the  examination  and  valuation  of  Mining  Properties  of  all 
kinds'and  to  furnish  full  and  confidential  reports  thereon. 

Johannesburg  Office:  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

London  Office:  24  THROGMORTON  STREET,  E.C. 

Berlin  Office  : DRESDNER  BANK  BUILDINGS. 
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MOTORS!  MOTORS!!  MOTORS!!! 

BRITISH  MOTORS  ! ! 

BRITISH  MOTORS  ! ! 

PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT! 
PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT  l 

MOTOR  LIST  OPEN  MONDAY 
MOTOR  LIST  OPEN  MONDAY 

AT  TEN  O’CLOCK 
AT  TEN  O’CLOCK 

SHARES  UNOBTAINABLE  EXCEPT  AT  A PREMIUM 
SHARES  UNOBTAINABLE  EXCEPT  AT  A PREMIUM 

NO  FURTHER  SHARES  WILL  BE  OBTAINABLE  FROM 
THE  MOTOR  SYNDICATE,  EXCEPT  AT  GREATLY  INCREASED  PRICES. 

NO  FURTHER  SHARES  WILL  BE  OBTAINABLE  FROM 
THE  MOTOR  SYNDICATE,  EXCEPT  AT  GREATLY  ADVANCED  PRICES. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

THE  BRITISH  MOTOR  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED. 

Registered  Capital,  £1,000,000,  in  £1  Shares. 

PRESENT  PRICE  OF  SHARES,  £3. 

Full  Prospectus  will  be  issued  on  Monday , November  30. 


IMMENSE  PROSPECTS. — “Few  people  who  witnessed  the 
great  Motor  Car  demonstration  on  Saturday  last  can  fully  realize  what 
it  means.  That  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  one  of  our  greatest  epochs 
is  clear  ! The  world’s  traffic  is  to  be  revolutionized,  but  naturally 
not  without  cost.  Millions  of  money  are  to  change  hands  ! Huge 
fortunes  will  be  amassed  by  the  poorest,  and  that  perhaps  quickly  ! 
From  the  baker’s  cart  to  the  loveliest  of  equipages  all  are  interested. 
Saturday’s  great  London-Brighton  test  has  for  ever  proved  that  we 
may  travel  much  faster,  much  easier,  and  at  less  cost.  A four-in-hand 
makes  five  changes,  and  employs  twenty  horses  to  do  what  one  little 
Motor  can  easily  accomplish.  Those  who  have  this  great  industry  in 
hand  may  make  fortune  after  fortune  out  of  a great  patent  monopoly 
for  an  entirely  new  traffic.  The  Railway  excitement  and  wild  mania 
of  our  forefathers  will  soon  be  entirely  eclipsed  by  a greater  public 
motor  boom  than  has  ever  been  witnessed. 

“Mr.  Lawson’s  great  triumph  of  Saturday,  as  he  led  his  car  to 
Brighton  amid  the  acclamations  and  waving  banners  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  has  an  historically  significant  meaning.  The  un- 
paralleled enthusiasm  rolls  back  the  sneers  of  those  captious  critics  of 
this  dawning  of  a great  national  prosperity. 

“ The  millions  of  money  invested  both  in  our  great  British  railways 
and  vast  cycling  trade  will  be  dwarfed  before  the  exacting  demands  of 
this  new  Motor  industry.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Motor  Parcels  Vans, 
Motor  Carriages,  Motor  Omnibuses,  Motor  Cycles,  Motor  Agricultural 
Machines,  Motor  Waggons,  Motor  Voiturettes,  must  be  immediately 
manufactured  at  a cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  Nearly 
every  Motor  vehicle  extant  will  be  under  tribute  to  the  British  Motor 
Syndicate,  the  owners  of  the  Master  Patents.  Licences  are  being 
applied  for  from  principal  towns  in  the  country,  and  omnibus,  tram, 
carriage,  and  cycle  will  all  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of 
the  British  Motor  Syndicate.  The  event  of  Saturday  will  be  an  ever- 
lasting memorial  to  the  man  who  has  with  such  an  amount  of  pluck  and 
daring  secured  the  monopoly  of  this  great  trade  to  the  British  Isles.” 

Sun. 


THE  BRITISH  MOTOR  SYNDICATE.  — “ The  shares  of 
this  important  parent  undertaking  are  attracting  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion just  now,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  will  be  a very  active 
market  in  them  before  long. 

“ Investors  are  only  just  beginning  to  realize  the  enormous  propor- 
tions which  the  Motor  Car  Industry  is  bound  to  assume,  and  the  fuller 
the  grasp  they  get  of  the  great  future  which  lies  before  the  industry, 
the  more  attention  they  will  give  to  companies  which,  like  the  British 
Motor  Syndicate,  own  the  master  patents  of  these  new  vehicles. 

“That  there  are  big  fortunes  to  be  made  out  of  the  Motor  Car  by 
those  who  are  early  in  the  field  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  need  only 
be  said  that  the  British  Motor  Syndicate  is  the  pioneer  of  the  In- 
dustry. 

“ There  are  some  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  shares  of  this 
Company,  which  can  be  bought  to-day  for  Y3>  will  go  in  time  to 
Y40  or  P50  each. 

“ It  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  often  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  are  paid  in  cash  for  licences  to  manufacture  under  Letters 
Patent ; but  it  is,  we  believe,  a fact  that  this  Syndicate  has  already 
received  such  sums  from  makers  of  Motor'  Cars  who  wish  to  use  the 
patents  which  the  Syndicate  has  acquired. 

“ The  British  Motor  Syndicate,  in  fact,  claims  to  be  master  of  the 
situation,  and  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  a portion  of  the  profit  on  the 
manufacture  of  nearly  every  Motor  Car  that  is  put  upon  the  road  will 
go  into  its  coffers. 

“ The  Imperial  Institute  Exhibition  and  the  Wembley  Park  Exhibi- 
tion, which  did  so  much  to  educate  public  opinion  regarding  the  new 
carriages,  were  organized  by  this  Syndicate,  and  the  companies  which1 
manufacture  under  its  licences  include  the  Great  Horseless  Carriage 
Company  and  the  Daimler  Company — undertakings  whose  names  are 
likely  to  be  as  familiar  as  household  words  before  very  long. 

“There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  profits  which  a company  like 
the  British  Motor  Syndicate  may  make  ; for  it  possesses  a monopoly 
of  the  best  patents,  the  value  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate. ” — Investors'  Guardian. 

THE  EXCITEMENT  in  the  share  market,  the  immense  pre- 
miums now  being  realized  and  enormous  dividends  paid  in  kindred 
industries,  sufficiently  indicate  what  the  immediate  future  of  this 
Company  is  likely  to  become. 


Prospectus  on  Application  to  the  Company’s  Offices  : 

40  HOLBORN  VIADUCT, 

And  59  HOLBORN  VIADUCT, 

LONDON,  E.C, 
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“ THE  JUMPERS  ” GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


Minutes  of  the  Ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
Shareholders, 


JBOARD  ROOM,  CITY  CHAMBERS,  JOHANNESBURG, 
On  Tuesday,  the  27th  October,  1896,  at  11  a.m. 


Present  : — James  Hay  (Chairman) ; W.  H.  Rogers,  G-  Rouliot,  S.  C.  Black,  M. 

Biver,  A.  Epler,  B.  Lazarus,  F.  Mosenthal,  G.  McKenzie,  J.  J. 
Hardwicke,  G.  Albu  (q.q.  New  Steyn  Estate  and  Gold  Mines  Limited 
and  L.  Albu),  O.  Dettelbach  (q.q.  J.  Berlein  and  W.  Dettelbach), 
F.  Mosenthal  (q.q.  E.  D.  Stern),  A.  Epler  (q.q.  A.  Feldmann),  R. 
Chrysial  (q.q.  W.  Trubshawe),  James  Hay,  W.  H.  Rogers,  G. 
Rouliot  and  M.  Biver  (q.q.  sundry  Shareholders). 


MAYPOLE  SOAP 

(PATENTED) 

WASHES  AND  DYES. 


MAYPOLE  SOAP  (Patented) 

WASHES  and  DYES. 

MAYPOLE  SOAP  (Patented) 

WASHES  and  DYES. 

MAYPOLE  SOAP  (Patented) 

WASHES  and  DYES. 

MAYPOLE  SOAP  (Patented) 

WASHES  and  DYES. 

MAYPOLE  SOAP  (Patented) 

WASHES  and  DYES. 

MAYPOLE  SOAP  (Patented) 

WASHES  and  DYES. 

MAYPOLE  SOAP 


(PATENTED) 

WASHES  AND  DYES. 

APOLOGY  APOLOGY 

APOLOGY  APOLOGY 

APOLOGY  APOLOGY 


The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  confirmation  of  the 
accounts,  said  the  period  under  review,  the  six  months  from  the  1st  of  February  to 
*he  31st  July,  had  not  been  a very  successful  one.  As  they  were  all  aware,  during 
the  early  period  of  this  year  mining  operations  were  anything  but  satisfactory,  and 
afterwards  they  had  considerable  difficulties  in  obtaining  natives^  the  cost  of  food 
was  very  much  increased,  and  there  was  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a supply  of 
coal.  All  these  things  greatly  added  to  the  cost.  Another  difficulty  was  that  Mr. 
Morrisby  left  at  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  he  was  engaged— that  was  at  the 
end  of  February.  They  then  appointed  Mr.  Hill,  formerly  of  the  Sheba  Company, 
to  take  his  place.  In  making  that  appointment,  they  knew  perfectly  well  that 
Mr.  Hill  could  not  enter  upon  his  duties  for  at  least  a month.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Hill  was  laid  up  with  fever,  and,  instead  of  being  able  to  take  office  within  a month, 
was  unable  to  do  so  until  after  an  interval  of  about  three  months.  When  the 
balance-sheet  was  made  up,  the  Manager  had  been  in  charge  of  the  mine  for  only 
two  months.  Shareholders  would  therefore  see  the  Directors  had  exceptional  diffi- 
culties to  meet  during  the  six  months.  Since  Mr.  Hill  took  office,  the  returns  from 
/foe  Company  had  certainly  improved,  and  the  reports  for  August  and  September 
showed  increased  profits  over  the  previous  months  of  the  half-year.  Mr.  Hill  had 
increased  the  milling  capacity  of  the  old  mill  and  had  crushed  during  August 
11,113  tons,  and  in  September  11,449  tons,  which  was  certainly  a fair  record  for  a 
mill  of  the  class  of  that  which  the  Company  possessed.  The  Directors  were  unable 
to  pay  a dividend  for  the  last  half-year,  but  he  thought  they  might  fairly  assume  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  they  would  be  able  to  do  so.  The  exact  figure  would,  of 
course,  depend  very  largely  on  the  success  of  running  the  mine  during  the  next  three 
months.  He  did  not  think  there  was  anything  calling  for  special  comment  in  the 
accounts.  They  were  presented  in  a form  which  clearly  laid  before  the  shareholders 
<the  condition  and  working  of  the  mine  during  the  past  six  months.  At  the  last 
meeting  the  “ bewaarplatsen  ” question  was  fully  explained.  During  the  interval 
between  last  meeting  and  this,  practically  no  change  had  taken  place.  The  Com- 
pany have  23  claims  on  which  licences  are  paid,  and  on  which  we  have  “ bezitrecht,” 
the  remainder  of  the  52  claims  being  under  the  water  rights,  concerning  which  the 
Raad  had  made  no  decision.  The  Directors  still  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  secure 
the  mineral  rights  under  those  water  rights.  The  matter  was  not  being  lost  sight  of 
by  the  Directors,  and  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  those  rights. 

Mr.  Epler  inquired  how  the  reduction  of  native  wages  had  worked. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  so  far  there  had  been  no  difficulty  whatever  ; everything 
was  going  on  satisfactorily.  Since  the  report  was  written  some  difficulty  arose,  hut 
that  did  not  arise  from  the  question  of  pay  at  all.  The  natives  objected  to  the  Zulu 
policemen,  and  there  was  some  little  excitement.  The  ringleaders  were  taken 
before  the  authorities  and  punished,  and  the  natives  then  went  back  to  work  with- 
out causing  further  trouble. 

He  then  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Black,  and  carried  unanimously : — 

“ That  the  Directors’  and  Auditors’  Reports,  Balance  Sheet,  and  Profit  and  Loss 
Accounts  be  adopted.” 

DIRECTORS. 

Resolved  : — “ That  the  retiring  Directors,  Messrs.  James  Hay  and  J.  Berlein,  be 
re-elected.” 

Resolved : — “ That  the  election  of  Mr.  Marcel  Biver  as  a Director  be  confirmed.” 

JAMES  HAY,  Chairman. 


Minutes  of  Special  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders, 
held  immediately  following  the  above  Meeting,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  and,  if  thought 
advisable,  adopting  a New  Trust  Deed. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  in  accordance  with  the  Trust  Deed,  35,678  votes  had  to 
foe  represented  at  this  Meeting  to  revise,  alter  or  amend  the  regulations  at  present  in 
force,  and  that  36,347  votes  were  represented.  He  said  the  old  Trust  Deed  was 
anything  but  a workable  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  voting  power  provided  that 
Shareholders  got  one  vote  for  each  of  the  first  hundred  Shares,  and  after  that  one 
vote  for  every  two  Shares  ; so  that  practically  if  they  held  100  Shares  they  got  100 
votes,  and  if  they  held  200  they  got  150  votes.  A difficulty  arose  in  the  working  of 
that  clause,  as  the  books  had  to  be  closed  one  month  prior  to  any  Meeting  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  voting  power.  There  were  many  other  objections  to  the  old  Trust 
Deed.  The  Company  had  been  in  existence  nine  years,  and  their  Trust  Deed  was 
one  of  the  oldest  on  the  fields,  and  there  were  many  parts  which  required  very 
serious  alteration.  The  Board  considered  it  advisable  to  have  a new  Trust  Deed, 
drawn,  and  that  Trust  Deed  had  been  lying  in  the  office  here,  and  a copy  had  also 
been  sent  to  London  for  the  inspection  of  the  Shareholders  there,  so  that  they  might 
be  aware  of  the  alterations  proposed.  The  main  alteration  of  the  Trust  Deed  was 
to  provide  for  yearly  instead  of  half-yearly  meetings,  which  entailed  considerable 
expense  and  labour  on  the  part  of  the  staff  of  the  Company.  All  this  was  utterly 
unproductive  of  good.  Every  month  Shareholders  were  furnished  with  a statement, 
showing  the  cost  of  working  the  Mine,  details  of  development,  and  also  the  returns 
from  the  mill  and  working  cost.  Therefore  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  any  Share- 
holder who  followed  the  course  of  events  to  keep  an  account  of  the  monthly  profits 
as  they  were  announced.  There  was  no  provision  in  the  old  Trust  Deed  for  Direc- 
tors providing  alternates.  This  had  been  found  to  work  very  badly  in  the  case  of 
this  Companv.  They  had  cases  in  which  men  assumed  the  responsibility  of  Direc- 
tors, and  then,  when  they  had  to  be  absent  for  some  time,  they  were  unable  to 
appoint  anyone  to  represent  them  on  the  Board.  In  all  modern  Trust  Deeds  pro- 
vision was  made  for  alternates.  The  new  Trust  Deed  also  provided  for  giving 
Shareholders  in  Europe  ample  notice  of  all  meetings  and  also  when  Directors  would 
be  elected,  in  order  that  they  might  nominate  anyone  to  fill  the  vacancies  which 
would  be  caused  by  the  retirement  of  those  Directors.  The  new  Trust  Deed  also 
provided  for  one  vote  for  every  Share  in  the  Compeny,  and  that  the  quorum  required 
to  effect  alterations  in  the  Trust  Deed  be  reduced.  With  so  many  Shareholders  in 
Europe  and  scattered  over  the  world,  It  was  difficult  to  get  a,  large  representation  to 
carry  any  alterations.  The  alterations  which  were  proposetLby  the  Directors  had 
been  done  in  the  interests  of  the  Company,  and  in  asking  the  Shareholders  to  accept 
the  Trust  Deed  as  it  stood,  the  Directors  only  asked  them  to  act  in  their  own 
interests. 

The  Chairman  then  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  B.  Lazarus,  and  carried  unani- 
mously : “ That  the  Trust  Deed,  as  typed  and  laid  upon  the  table,  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  Directors  be  and  are  hereby  authorised  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
-register  same.’'* 

JAMES  HAY,  Chairman. 


To  those  customers  who  have  for  the  past  few  months  experienced 
difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  of  MAYPOLE  SOAP  we  offer  our 
sincere  apology,  and  have  pleasure  in  informing  them  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  meet  all  demands  for  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  course 
of  a few  weeks  further  New  Buildings  will  have  been  erected,  which 
will  enable  us  to  meet  the  immense  demand  from  the  Colonies  and  the 
various  countries  of  the  civilised  world. 


MAYPOLE  SOAP 

(PATENTED) 

WASHES  AND  DYES. 


FOR  HOME  DYEING. 

FOR  HOME  DYEING. 

NO  MESS. 

NO  TROUBLE. 

FOR  HOME  DYEING. 

FOR  HOME  DYEING. 

NO  MESS. 

NO  TROUBLE. 

FOR  HOME  DYEING. 

FOR  HOME  DYEING. 

NO  MESS. 

NO  TROUBLE. 

MAYPOLE  SOAP 


(PATENTED) 

WASHES  AND  DYES. 


WON'T  WASH  OUT  OR  FADE. 
WON'T  WASH  OUT  OR  FADE. 
WON’T  WASH  OUT  OR  FADE. 


WON'T  WASH  OUT  OR  FADE. 
WON’T  WASH  OUT  OR  FADE. 
WON'T  WASH  OUT  OR  FADE. 


MAYPOLE  SOAP 

(PATENTED) 

WASHES  AND  DYES. 

APOLOGY  APOLOGY 

APOLOGY  APOLOGY 

APOLOGY  APOLOGY 


MAYPOLE  SOAP 

(PATENTED) 

For  DYEING  SILKS,  SATINS,  COTTONS,  WOOLS, 
FEATHERS,  LACE  GOODS,  &c. 

Such  as  Blouses,  Dresses,  Underlinen,  Ribbons,  Children’s  Frocks, 
Pinafores,  Lamp  Shades,  Silk  Scarves,  Handkerchiefs,  Gentlemen’s 
Shirts,  Lace  Curtains,  Silk  Gloves,  Stockings,  Antimacassars,  Toilet 
Mats,  Shawls,  &c. 

MAYPOLE^SOAP 

(PATENTED) 

WASHES  AND  DYES. 


DYES  ANY  COLOUR. 

DOESN'T  DYE  THE  HANDS. 

DYES  ANY  COLOUR. 

DOESN'T  DYE  THE  HANDS. 

DYES  ANY  COLOUR. 

DOESN’T  DYE  THE  HANDS. 


DYES  ANY  COLOUR. 

DOESN'T  DYE  THE  HANDS. 

DYES  ANY  COLOUR. 

DOESN’T  DYE  THE  HANDS. 

DYES  ANY  COLOUR. 

DOESN'T  DYE  THE  HANDS. 


Sold  Everywhere.  Price  4d.  per  Tablet  (Black  6d.) 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS— 


THE  MAYPOLE  SOAP  SYNDICATE,  LTD. 


CENTRAL  DEPOT  ... 

NEW  YORK  „ 

VIENNA  „ 

BUDAPESTH  ,,  

BARCELONA  ,,  

AMSTERDAM  „ 

LEGHORN  ,,  

LISBON  ,,  

NORWAY  & SWEDEN  DEPOT... 


98  & 99  High  Holborn,  London. 
90  & 92  West  Broadway. 
Mariahilferstrasse  105. 
Balvano-utcza  V.  Ker  5. 

Calle  Plateria  17. 
Fredericksplein. 

Piazzo  Fossatello. 

46  Rua  dos  Retrozeiros. 

22-24  Ski'ppergaden,  Christiania. 


And  at  SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  ADELAIDE,  CAPETOWN, 
and  PORT  ELIZABETH. 
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The  Subscription  Lists  will  Open  on  Monday  next , November  30,  and  Close  at  or  before  4 p.m.  on  Thursday , December  3, 


The  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Company  agree  to  work  this  railway  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  after  deducting  Government 
Duty  as  stated  in  the  Agreement,  and  to  carry  by  the  Torrington  and  Okehampton  Railway  all  traffic  to  or  from  places  south  and  west  of 
Okehampton,  from  or  to  places  on  the  Torrington  and  Okehampton  Railway,  or  places  beyond  as  far  as  and  including  Fremington. 


TORRINGTON  & OKEHAMPTON  RAILWAY  CO. 

Incorporated  by  the  Torrington  and  Okehampton  Railway  Act , 1895. 

SHARE  CAPITAL  - - £250,000 

IN  25,000  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH. 

BORROWING  POWERS,  £33,333. 

The  Liability  of  the  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 

ISSUE  of  £250,000  in  25,000  SHARES  of  £10  each,  payable  as  follows  : — 10s.  on  application  ; 30s.  on  allotment;  the 
balance  in  calls  of  not  more  than  £2  each,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given,  with  an  interval  of  not  less  than  three  months 
between  each  call. 

Interest  during  construction  is  authorised  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  cent,  per  annum,  by  Section  51  of  the 
Torrington  and  Okehampton  Railway  Act,  1895,  subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in  that  Section,  and  interest  will  be  paid 
accordingly. 

As  soon  as  £6  per  share  has  been  paid  up,  the  shares  may,  by  resolution  of  the  shareholders,  be  divided  into  Preferred 
and  Deferred  half-shares. 


DIRECTORS. 

J.  B.  BARROW,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Park  Avenue,  Bedford. 

A.  G.  DUNCAN,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Bideford. 

R.  DYMOND,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Bideford. 

J.  H.  LOCKLEY,  Esq.,  Littleham,  Bideford. 

G.  M.  F.  MOLESWORTH,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Westward  Ho  ! 
WILSON  HOARE,  Esq.,  Commons,  Northam. 

BANKERS. 

BARCLAY  & Co.,  Limited,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  BANK,  Limited,  Plymouth, 
and  all  its  Branches. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER. 

Sir  BENJAMIN  BAKER,  K.C.M.G. 


ABRIDGED 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  construct  and  work  a railway 
20  miles  4 furlongs  2§-  chains  in  length,  commencing  by  a junction 
with  the  North  Devon  Line  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway 
at  Torrington  Station,  and  terminating  by  a junction  with  the  main 
line  of  that  railway  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth  and  North  Cornwall,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Okehampton  Station,  with  running  powers 
into  the  same  station,  and  the  use  of  that  and  Torrington  stations. 

An  agreement,  which  the  Directors  consider  to  be  favourable  to  this 
Company,  has  been  entered  into  between  this  Company  and  the  London 
and  South-Western  Railway  Company,  whereby  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway  Company  contract  that  immediately  upon  the 
completion  and  opening  of  the  railway  they  will  efficiently  work  the 
railway  at  a fixed  percentage  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  The  6th 
and  8th  sections  of  the  working  agreement  are  as  follows : — 

“6.  From  and  after  the  completion  of  the  railway,  so  as  to  be 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  by  the  engineer  of  the  working 
company  as  fit  for  opening  for  public  traffic,  in  conformity  with  these 
articles,  and  subject  to  the  execution  and  completion  of  any  such 
additional  works  as  provided  in  Article  3,  the  working  company  shall 
exclusively,  and  in  perpetuity,  work  and  equip  with  all  the  rolling 
stock  and  locomotive  power,  tools,  and  stores  adequate  and  proper  or 
required  by  the  working  company,  and  shall  exclusively  manage,  work, 
man,  and  maintain  the  same,  and  the  works  and  conveniences  thereof, 
including  the  special  works,  at  their  own  expense  (but  subject  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  obligation  of  the  owning  company  under 
Article  5),  and  so  as  fully  and  fairly  to  accommodate  and  develop  the 
traffic,  both  local  and  through,  and  shall  at  all  times  use  the  railway 
so  as  fully  and  fairly  to  develop  the  traffic  of  the  district  ; and  shall  at 
all  times  carry  by  the  railway  all  traffic  to  or  from  places  south  and  west 
of  Okehampton  from  or  to  places  on  the  railway,  or  places  beyond  as 
far  as  and  including  Fremington.” 

“8.  The  gross  amount  of  all  the  tolls,  fares,  rates,  and  charges 
from  time  to  time  payable  in  respect  of  the  railway  and  the  traffic 
thereon  and  received  by  the  working  company  shall  be  divided 
between  and  belong  to  the  two  companies  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : — 

“First — The  working  company  shall  retain  out  of  such  gross 
amount  the  Government  duty  from  time  to  time  payable,  and  such 
sum  or  sums  as  shall  be  equal  to  fifty  per  centum  of  such  gross 
amount  in  any  half-year  after  the  deduction  therefrom  of  the  Govern- 
ment duty.” 

“ Second — The  owning  company  shall,  subject  to  the  payments  to 
be  made  by  them  as  hereinbefore  provided,  have  the  balance  of  such 
gross  amount,  which  shall  be  paid  half-yearly  to  and  belong  to  them 
each  half-year  ending,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  30th  clay  of  June 
and  the  31st  day  of  December,  and  such  half-yearly  payment  shall  be 
made  not  later  that  the  1st  clay  of  September  and  the  1st  day  of 
March  in  each  year.” 
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ENGINEER. 

JAS.  T.  JERVIS,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  9 Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  FOWLER,  PERKS  & CO.,  9 Clement's  Lane,  London 
E.C. 

Messrs.  DOE  & LAWMAN,  Great  Torrington  and  Bideford. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  G.  GRAVES  & CO.,  Cushion  Court,  Old  Broad 
Street,  London,  E.C. , and  Stock  Exchange. 

Messrs.  WESTLAKE  & SON,  George  Street  Chambers,  Plymouth. 
Messrs.  W.  MORTIMER  & SON,  14  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES, 


W.  B.  ELLIS,  28  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  effect  of  this  agreement  will  be  that  from  the  day  of  the  opening 
of  the  railway  for  traffic  the  Company  will  be  entitled  to  a net 
revenue. 

The  following  is  beiieved  to  be  a fair  estimate  of  the  earnings  of  the 
Company,  viz.  : 

60.000  passengers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,£9,000 

Proportion  on  through  passengers  and  goods  from  L.  and 

S.-W.  system  (through  passengers  120,000)  ...  ...  16,000 

20.000  tons  of  through  coal,  manure,  ana  goods  to  and  from 

Okehampton  and  stations  beyond...  ...  ...  ...  6,150 

15.000  tons  of  coal,  manure,  and  goods  to  intermediate 

stations,  including  cattle,  sheep,  and  all  general  goods  ...  3,000 

30.000  tons  clay,  bricks,  pottery,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  3,500 

Parcels  ,..  1,500 


£39H50 

Less  working  expenses,  5°  per  cent.  ...  ...  £I9,5/5 

Less  Government  duty,  say  ...  ...  ,...  250 

19,825 


£19,325 

or  over  7J  per  cent,  on  the  amount  now  offered  for  subscription. 

A contract  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  has  been  entered  into 
with  Messrs.  Topham,  Jones,  and  Railton,  a well-known  firm  of  con- 
tractors, who  are  at  present  constructing  railways  for  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company,  and  also  important 
works  for  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

Application  for  shares  should  be  made  to  the  bankers  of  the  com- 
pany, Barclay  & Company  (Limited),  London,  or  to  The  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Bank  (Limited),  Plymouth,  or  any  of  its  branches,  on  the 
form  enclosed  with  prospectus,  accompanied  by  a deposit  of  10 s.  per 
share.  Should  no  allotment  be  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in 
full,  and  if  a less  number  of  shares  than  are  applied  for  be  allotted, 
the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  payment  of  the 
amount  due  on  allotment,  and  any  surplus  will  be  repaid. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  chargeable  on 
calls  in  arrear,  and  the  full  amount  can,  if  desired,  be  paid  on  allot- 
ment. 

Copies  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  working  agreement  with  the 
London  and  South-Western  Railway  Company,  the  contract  for  con- 
struction above  referred  to,  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  solicitors, 
and  a contract,  dated  the  17th  day  of  November,  1S96,  made  between 
the  Company  of  the  one  part  and  C.  E.  Bott  of  the  other  part. 

Copies  of  the  prospectus  and  forms  of  application  for  shares  may  bo 
obtained  from  the  bankers,  brokers,  and  solicitors  of  the  Company, 
and  at  the  Company’s  offices. 

London,  23rd  November,  1896. 
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BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

Bullbers  to  tbe  IRo^al  jfamilE, 

315  - 317  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 


Patrons  s 


The  Royal 

H.S.H.  THE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 

H.I.H.  THE  MIKADO  OF  JAPAN. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  IBRAHIM  HILMEY. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  PRISDANG. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ORSINI. 

H.H.  PRINCE  CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H.  PRINCE  OHULEEP  SINGH. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  BIRON  VON  CURLAND. 


Family. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 
THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  RIPON. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


SPE'CIAUTE. 

THE  COB-SIZE  LANDAU. 

An  exceptionally  light  and  graceful  little  car- 
ciage  quite  under  the  control  of  one  small  horse  in 
a hilly  district.  Fitted  with  every  modern  im- 
provement, self-folding-  head,  self-folding  steps,  steel 
overlapping  tyres,  &c. 


SPECIALITE. 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  BROUGHAM. 

This  compact  little  carriage  can  be  opened 
and  closed  in  a second,  and  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a Landau  at  half  weight.  It  is  a pretty 
Brougham  and  Victoria  in  one,  and  remarkably 
popular. 


Purchases  may  be  effected  on  our  Three  Years’  System  at  an  extra  charge 

of  5 per  cent.  only. 


A very  comprehensive  display  of  upwards  of  500  Carriages  of  the  Newest  and  most  Fashionable 

Designs  to  be  seen  at  their  Showrooms — 


315-317  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W. 
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CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY  FIRST 

v-'  MORTGAGE  GOLD  BONDS. 

Office  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

New  York,  November  17,  1896. 

This  Company  has  made  arrangements  to  extend  its  3,997,000  dols. 
First  Mortgage  Bonds,  maturing  January  1,  1897,  so  that  the  principal 
thereof  shall  become  payable  in  one  year  from  that  date — namely,  on 
January  1,  1898 — with  interest  meanwhile  payable  semi-annually,  January  1 
and  July  1,  at  the  rate  of  5 percent,  per  annum,  principal  and  interest 
payable  in  United  States  gold  coin.  The  right  is  reserved  to  redeem  the 
Bonds  so  extended,  at  any  time,  on  paying  to  the  Bondholders  the  par  or 
face  value  of  the  Bonds  and  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per 
annum  from  January  1,  1897,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  less  such  interest 
accrued  subsequent  to  that  date  as  may  have  been  paid  thereon  before 
such  redemption  thereof.  The  right  of  the  Bondholders  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  extension  has  been  reserved  to  such  holders  as,  prior  to 
December  15,  1896,  shall  deposit  their  Bonds  for  that  purpose  with  Messrs. 
Speyer  & Co.,  New  York,  or  with  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers,  London,  or 
Mr.  Laz  Speyer  Ellissen,  Frankfort -on-the-Main,  or  Messrs.  Teixeira  de 
Mattos  Brothers,  Amsterdam. 

The  extended  Bonds  will  be  stamped  to  show  the  extension,  and  new 
coupon  sheets  will  be  annexed,  representing  future  interest. 

Copies  of  the  extension  agreement  can  be  obtained  at  the  Company’s 
Office,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Bankers  above  mentioned.  The  present 
extension  is  made  to  the  date  of  maturity  of  the  latest  maturing  Central 
Pacific  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  on  or  before  which  date  the  Company 
expects  to  arrange  a long  extension  of  the  entire  First  Mortgage  issue.  § 

C.  P.  HUNTINGTON,  Vice-President. 

Until  further  notice  a bonus  of  £ per  cent. — namely,  £ 1 on  each  Bond  of 
$1,000 — will  be  paid  by  us  to  Bondholders  upon  presentation  of  their  Bonds 
at  our  Offices  for  extension  under  the  foregoing  notice. 

SPEYER  BROTHERS. 

7 Lothbury,  London,  E. C. 

November  25,  1896. 


UNION  LINE 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Express  London  to  Southampton. 

Cheap  Tickets  for  passengers’  friends.  Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 


Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  ; and 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-6  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


) and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

* GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  EGYPT,  \ 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,  I every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN  ) 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  1 f , 

NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TASMANIA \ every  fortnight. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST every  three  weeks. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SQTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address:  “ BOOKMEN,  LONDON.”  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W..  LONDON. 


NEW  DESIGNS  OF 

CORTLAND 

FINE  AMERICAN 
SLEIGHS  AND  CARRIAGES. 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  FOR 

SPEED,  COMFORT, 

Luxurious  Upholstering’,  and  Excellent  Finish. 

INSPECT  AND  TRY  OUR  LATEST  DESIGNS  OF 

AMERICAN  BUGGIES,  OPEN  AND  CLOSED  CARRIAGES, 
GIGS,  PONY  AND  TROTTING  CARTS. 

Carriages  specially  adapted  for  Home,  Indian  & Colonial  Uses. 

Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  and  all  information  post  free  from  the  sole  Makers: 

CORTIiANB  WAGON  CO. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  & BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


■ROOKS.— ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book* * 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants.— Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham, 

MR.  SPENCER’S  NEW  WORK. 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

THE  THIRD  AND  LAST  VOLUME  OF 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  SOCIOLOGY.  By  Herbert 

Spencer. 

Williams  & Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  LUCKIEST  MAN  in  the  WORLD. 

By  Mary  Albert,  Author  of  “ Delia’s  Story,”  “ A Hidden  Terror,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 


THE  GREAT  BECKLESWAITHE  MYSTERY 

AND  HOW  IT  WAS  SOLVED.  Related  by  the  Man  who  Solved  it.  By 
Henry  Herman,  Author  of  “ Eagle  Joe,”  “ His  Angel,”  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d. 


LONDON  : SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  & CO.,  LTD. 


104  HEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


SPA  WINTER  SEASON. 

■y^HY  go  to  Monte  Carlo  when,  within  12  hours  of  London, 

you  have  SPA  with  its  sheltered,  balmy  climate,  its  good  sport,  the  celebrated 
CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Trente  et  Quarante,  Concerts, 
&c.,  always  open?  Best  hotel  accommodation  at  io  francs  per  diem. — For  details, 
address  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

*The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

A Est.  1803.— 1 OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  j£i, 200,000.  Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


MB.  FLINDERS  PETRIE’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

PETRIE  (W.  M.  FLINDERS)— KOPTOS,  with  a Chapter 

by  D.  G.  Hogarth,  M.A.  i vol.  4to.  35  pp.  28  Plates  (4  Photographic), 
boards,  10s. 

NAQADA  AND  BALLAS.  By  W.  F LINDERS 

Petrie  and  Quibell,  with  a Chapter  by  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell.  4to.  79  pp. 
87  Plates,  boards,  25s. 

The  district  treated  in  this  work  is  about  thirty  miles  North  of  Thebes  and 
on  the  Western  side  of  the  Nile.  Messrs.  Flinders  Petrie  and  Quibell  give 
decisive  evidence  of  an  hitherto  unknown  invasion  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  is 
linked  with  the  prehistoric  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean.  An  ample 
index  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


LONDON:  BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  PICCADILLY. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  ....  £ 25,000,000 . 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES.  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

Manarers  f F'  GREEN  & CO.  1 Head  Offices : 

managers  ..  ^ ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  it  CO.f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  974.— DECEMBEB,  1S96.-23.  6d 
Contents : 

D ARIEL ; A ROMANCE  OF  SURREY.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
Chaps.  VIII.-XI. 

THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  MAN  AT  AMNAT.  By  Walter  B.  Harris. 

THE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 

SECRET  SOCIETIES  IN  CHINA. 

A NEW  BOY  IN  FICTION. 

THE  FOLK  WHOSE  VOICE  WE  HEAR.  By  Edward  A.  Irving. 

BY  THE  AURELIAN  WALL.  By  Bliss  Carman. 

A RAID  AMONG  BOOKS. 

THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  AS  I SAW  IT  By  G.  W.  Steevens. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  Edinburgh  ami  London. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON’S  LIST. 

NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  KARL  VON 

DITTERSDORF.  Dictated  to  his  Son,  and  rendered  into  English  by 
Arthur  D.  Coleridge.  In  i vol.  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“ Dittersdorf,  probably  the  first  violinist  of  his  day,  was  the  friend  of  Gluck  and 

an  intimate  of  Haydn The  glimpses  of  Court  life  at  Vienna  under  the  reign  ot 

the  father  and  brother  of  Marie  Antoinette  are  delightful  ' Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


MESSRS.  HURST  & JILACKETTS  LIST. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

The  first  printing  being  nearly  exhausted  on  Subscription,  a second  printing  is 
now  in  course  of  preparation. 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers'  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

By  MRS.  CRAIK. 

Fully  Illustrated  by  Hugh  Riviere. 

1 vol.  large  crown  8vo.  handsomely  hound,  gilt  top,  6s. 


AUSTRALIAN  WRITERS:  Lindsay  Gordon, 

Rolf  Boldrewood,  Marcus  Clarke,  Tasma,  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed, 
Ada  Cambridge,  Henry  Kingsley.  By  J.  F.  Desmond  Byrne.  In  i vol. 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

ON  SOUTHERN  ENGLISH  ROADS.  By 

James  John  Hissey,  Author  of  “A  Tour  in  a Phaeton’  &c.  With  Illus- 
trations. In  i vol.  demy  8vo.  16s. 

The  JERNINGHAM  LETTERS  (1780-1833). 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Egerton  Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  In  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  24s. 

OVER  the  ANDES  from  the  ARGENTINE 

to  CHILI  and  PERU.  By  May  Crommelin.  In  i vol.  demy  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  BACKSLIDER.  By  Constance  Smith, 

Author  of  “ The  Repentance  of  Paul  Wentworth.”  In  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

THE  MISTRESS  of  BRAE  FARM.  By 

Rosa  N.  Carey,  Author  of  “ Not  Like  other  Girls  ” &c.  In  1 vol.  crown 
8vo.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  Kafirs  of  the  HINDU-KUSH.  By 

Sir  George  Scott  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.,  British  Agent  at  Gilgit.  Illus- 
trated by  A.  D.  McCormick.  Royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

“ It  is  difficult  to  describe,  much  more  to  criticize,  such  a unique  work  as  the 
record  of  Sir  George  Robertson’s  sojourn  in  Kafiristan.  To  give  descriptive 
extracts,  unless  the  whole  of  the  ‘ Pall  Mall’s  ’ issue  were  reserved  for  our  exclusive 
behoof,  would  be  inadequate  ; to  criticize  would  be  transparent  impertinence. ....... 

It  was  only  the  consummate  tact  of  the  man,  his  long  apprenticeship  in  dealing  with 
the  lawless  tribes  of  the  North-west  frontier,  and  his  never-failing  coolness  and 

resource  which  enabled  him  to  return  to  tell  his  tale ‘ The  Kafirs  of  the 

Hindu-Kush,’  though  written  with  rare  modesty  and  unfailing  humour,  is  a gallant 
record  of  its  author’s  courage  and  capacity.” — Pa.ll  Mall  Gazette. 

“ One  of  the  most  valuable  and  entertaining  books  ever  written  by  Indian 
officers.” — Daily  News. 


LAWRENCE  & BULLEN,  LTD.,  16  HENRIETTA  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  SERIES. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  JESSIE  L.  NICHOLSON. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

AFTER  LONG  WAITING.  By  J ESSIE  L. 

Nicholson,  Author  of  “ Twixt  Will  and  Will  Not.” 

NEW  WORK  BY  WALTER  WOOD. 

Now  ready,  i vol.  large  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

BARRACK  and  BATTLEFIELD.  Tales  of 

the  Service  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Walter  Wood,  Author  of  * A 
Captain  in  the  Fusiliers”  &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  TOM  KELLY. 

Now  ready,  i vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  6s. 

A LEDDY  in  HER  AIN  RIGHT.  By  Mrs. 

Tom  Kelly,  Author  of  “ Time  and  Chance”  &c.  . 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  VERE  CLAVERING. 

Now  ready,  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

SIN  for  a SEASON.  By  Vere  Clavering, 

Author  of  “ Barcaldine  ” &c.  


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  i vol.  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

IN  TIME  TO  COME.  By  Eleanor  Holmes, 

Author  of  “A  Painter’s  Romance,”  “ The  Price  of  a Pearl,”  &c. 

EDNA  LYALL’S  NOVELS. 


DONOVAN.  WE  TWO. 

IN  THE  GOLDEN  DAYS. 

TO  RIGHT  THE  WRONG. 


Each  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s 


KNIGHT  ERRANT. 

WON  BY  WAITING. 

A HARDY  NORSEMAN. 


LONDON:  HURST  & BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 
GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  & CO. 


ADVENTURES  OF  ROGER  L’ESTRANGE,  &c.  Edited 

by  Dominick  Dalv.  6s. 

“Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  M.P.,  has  written  a Preface,  accepting  it  as  an  entirely 
contemporary  and  genuine  account  of  the  expedition  of  De  Soto  from  Florida  to  the 
Missisippi  between  1538  and  1543.  We  give  Mr.  Daly’s  account  as  we  find  it,  and 
must  leave  the  discussion  of  the  historical  value  of  Roger  L’Estrange’s  work  to  those 
who  have  made  a special  study  of  that  vast  subject,  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
America.  We  will  only  add  that  the  hook  is  a most  lively  record  of  adventure,  full 
of  discoveries,  surprises,  battles,  sieges,  sufferings,  love  affairs,  and  hair-breadth 
escapes.  ” — T ivies. 

“ This  surpassingly  strange  story.  Everything  that  a modern  adventure  story 
should  possess  is  here.  There  is  even  a love  interest,  so  prettily  developed  and  so 
entirely  satisfactory,  that  a hand  of  a Stevenson  or  a Crockett  might  have  set  it 
down.  Fenimore  Cooper  has  written  no  more  convincing  account  of  the  horrors  of 
an  Indian  torture  and  imprisonment.  . . . The  style  is  the  style  of  Defoe." 

Daily  Chronicle. 


ONE  SHILLING  MONTHLY. 

Edited  by  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACIiEY. 

Contents  of  the  DECEMBER  Number. 


THE  GREATEST  OF  ANNIVER- 
SARIES— December  25th.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching. 

SAINT  EDWARD  THE  CON- 
FESSOR. By  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough. 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD.  By 
Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L. 

THE  BLACK  DOGS  AND  THE 
THUMBLESS  HAND.  By 
Andrew  Lang. 

BEAU  BRUMMELL.  By  A.  I. 
Shand. 


DUELS  OF  ALL  NATIONS.  I. 
The  Duel  of  the  Period  in  France. 
By  James  Pemberton-Grund  . 
TPIE  MOON  - STRICKEN.  By 
Bernard  E.  J.  Capes. 

A FATAL  MISTAKE.  By  S.  T. 
Heard. 

PAGES  FROM  A PRIVATE 
DIARY. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA.  Chapters 
XLV.  to  the  End.  By  W.  E. 
Norris. 


LONDON  : SMITH,  ELDER  & CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Edited  by  YV.  E.  HENLEY. 


Contents  : DECEMBER. 


SUNDARI. 

A MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE. 

SITTING  DOWN. 

SERVIA. 

THE  NEW  IRISH  MOVEMENT. 

THE  DEATH  OF  O'SULLIVAN  THE  RED. 
OF  BOILS  AND  THE  IDEAL. 

TYBURN  TREE. 

THE  WOMEN  OF  LYRIC  LOVE. 

SFAX  AND  MAHDIA : THE  ITALIANS  IN 


R.  W.  Frazer. 
Charles  Whibley. 
F rederick  Boyle. 
Herbert  Vivian. 
Standish  O’Grady. 

W.  B.  Yeats. 
Maurice  Hewlett. 
Francis  Watt. 
Maxwell  Gray. 
TUNIS.  T.  A.  Archer. 


LONDON : WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET  : his  Life  and  Letters.  By 

Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady).  With  9 Photogravures.  Royal 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  15s.  ; Large  Paper  (50  copies),  42s.  net. 

“ A fascinating  volume.  It  will  probably  be  accepted  as  definitive.” 

Black  and  White. 

“ There  is  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  book.  First  there  are  the  photo- 
gravures, really  good  and  intelligently  selected,  striking  a happy. medium  between 
the  too  familiar  and  the  very  little  known  among  Millet’s  masterpieces.  . They  give. 
a real  value  to  the  book.  A book  full  of  interest  and  pathos  and  inspiration.” 

Bookman. 

“ A complete  and  ample  account  of  the  great  French  painter.” — Times. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A RESURRECTIONIST  : 1811-1812 ; 

to  which  are  added  an  Account  of  the  Resurrection  Men  in  London  and  a Short 
History  of  the  Passing  of  the  Anatomy  Act.  With  io  Full-page  Illustrations 
and  Facsimiles.  By  J.  B.  Bailey,  B.A.,  Librarian  to  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  3s.  6d. 

“ TOM  JONES  ” FOR  LADIES. 

TOM  JONES.  By  Henry  Fielding.  Edited  for  Family 

Reading  by  his  Great-grand-daughter,  J.  E.  M.  Fielding.  6s. 

A NEW  BOOKLET.  In  White  and  Gold,  is. 

TRUE  WOMANHOOD.  By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Vicar  of  Great  St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge. 

PREMATURE  BURIAL,  and  How  it  may  be  Prevented. 

By  William  Tebb  and  Colonel  E.  P.  Vollum,  M.D.  5s.  A Treatise  on 
the  Phenomena  of  Trance,  Catalepsy,  Human  Hibernation,  and  other 
Forms  of  Suspended  Animation,  or  Death  Counterfeits,  and  the  Diseases  and 
Conditions  liable  to  induce  them. 

THOUGHTS  ON  EVOLUTION.  By  P.  G.  F.  Crown 

8vo.  paper,  is.  New  Light  of  Evolution,  the  Two  Periods  of  Evolution,  the 
Idea  of  God,  a Future  Life,  Apparent  Anomalies  of  the  Present  Life. 


London:  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  & CO,,  Lim.,  Paternoster  Square. 
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GARDNER,  DARTON  & CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


BY  THE  REV.  F.  C.  WOODHOUSE,  M.A. 

MONASTICISM,  ANCIENT  and  MODERN. 

Its  Principles,  Origin,  Development,  Triumphs,  Decadence,  and  Suppression. 
With  an  Enquiry  as  to  the  Possibility  of  its  Revival.  7s.  6d.  net. 

[Now  ready . 

“ An  admirable  statement  of  it.” — Scotsman . 

EY  THE  BISHOP  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

PASTOR  in  PAROCHlA.  By  the  Right 

Rev.  W.  Walsham  How,  D.D.  Twenty-fourth  Edition,  with  Additions. 
Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  circuit,  3s.  6d. ; morocco  or  calf,  ics.  6d. 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  F.  WINNINGTON  INGRAM,  M.A. 

WORK  in  GREAT  CITIES.  Lectures 

on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  in  the  Divinity  Schools,  Cambridge.  With 
Introduction  by  Professor  Ryle.  Second  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

“We  unhesitatingly  tell  all  workers,  lay  and  clerical,  that  they  are  doing  them- 
selves and  the  work  great  injustice  so  long  as  they  remain  unacquainted  with 
Mr.  Ingram’s  epigrammatic,  sensible,  experienced  talk.”— Church  Times. 

BY  CANON  JOSEPH  HAMMOND. 

CHURCH  or  CHAPEL?  An  Eirenicon. 

Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

‘’An  argument  so  moderate  in  tone,  so  calm  and  reasonable,  advanced  in  a really 
affectionate  spirit  towards  opponents,  may  not,  of  course,  convince,  but  anyhow  it 
cannot  offend..  . . Mr.  Hammond’s  volume  will  be  found  to  have  great  value.” 

Spectator . 

With  Introduction  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE,  and  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

SINTRAM  and  HIS  COMPANIONS,  and 

UNDINE.  By  De  la  Motte  Fouque.  Large  crown  8vo.  printed  on 
superfine  paper,  art  linen  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Delightfully  original,  with  humorous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

PRINCE  BOOHOO  and  LITTLE  SMUTS. 

By  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  &c.  Large 
crown  8vo.  printed  on  superfine  paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  children’s  books  of  the  season Comically  extra- 

vagant but  irresistibly  mirth-provoking.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  above  Two  Volumes  are  uniform  in  style  and  price  with  the  following  Books 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.  - 

GRIMM’S  FAIRY-TALES.  With  Introduction 

by  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A. 

‘‘No  more  acceptable  edition  of  Grimm  has  been  published.” — Standard. 

‘ ‘ A fairy  book  beyond  reproach.  ” — Graphic. 

NATIONAL  RHYMES  of  the  NURSERY.  With 

Introduction  by  George  Saintsbury. 

4C  Pettiest  and  most  complete  collection  of  this  kind  that  we  have 
seen.” — Westminster  Gazette- 

“ Impossible  to  praise  the  volume  too  highly.” — Black  and  White. 

SWEETHEART  TRAVELLERS.  A Child’s  Book 

for  Children,  for  Women,  and  for  Men.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  With 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.,  and' W.  H.  C.  Groome. 

“ One  of  the  most  pronounced  successes  of  the  season.” — World. 

SOME  MORE  NONSENSE.  For  the  Same 

Bodies  as  Before.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  “A.  Nobody.”  Printed  in 
Colours,  demy  4to.  2s.  6d. 

This  is  a continuation  of  “A.  NOBODY’S  ” most  successful  volume  of  last  year, 
and  is  slightly  larger. 

NONSENSE  for  SOMEBODY,  ANYBODY,  or 

EVERYBODY,  PARTICULARLY  THE  BABY-BODY.  Written 
and  Illustrated  by  “A.  Nobody.”  Printed  in  Colours,  2s.  ; the  2 vols. 
together  in  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Quite  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  since  Mr.  Lear’s  illustrated  rhymes.” 
Simply  splendid.” — Queen.  Punch. 

A CAPITAL  PRESENT  OR  PRIZE  FOR  BOYS. 

THE  FIRST  CRUISE  of  THREE  MIDDIES. 

Full  of  thrilling  Adventures  on  Land  and  Sea.  By  Fox  Russell.  With 
20  Illustrations.  Crown  4to.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

* Mall  Gazette  savs  : — “ This  most  entertaining  story  of  life  in  the  navy 

is  full  of  adventure,  brave  deeds,  exciting  and  hairbreadth  escapes.” 

. e Record  says  “ A really  fascinating  book  for  boys A most  acceptable 

^nristmas  present  for  any  lad  in  his  teens.” 
r!Le  School  Guardian  says  : — “ Will  be  quite  one  of  the  most  popular  boys’  books 
•of  the  season.”  J 

The  Scotsman  says  : — “ A breezy  and  spirited  tale  of  sea  adventure.” 

BY  ETHEL  F.  HEDDLE. 

THREE  GIRL<?  IN  A FLAT.  Illustrated  by 

Gordon  Browne,  R.I.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

‘ One  of  the  brightest  bits  of  recent  fiction.  Miss  Heddle’s  style  is  light  without 
being  frivolous,  and  her  characters  are  strong  without  being  stolid.  Her  adventurous 
are  delightful  company.  Any  one  of  these  three  studies  would  make  Miss 
Heddle  s reputation,  so  cleverly  is  each  portrayed.  The  book  is  one  to  be  read 
again  and  again.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

BY  CHRISTABEL  COLERIDGE. 

MINSTREL  DICK  : a Tale  of  the  Four- 

teenth  Century.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  3s.  6d. 

London  : GARDNER,  DARTON  & CO. 

3 Paternoster  Buildings. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Now  ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'. 

FIFTY  YEARS  REMINISCENCES  of  INDIA. 

By  Lieut. -Colonel  Pollok,  Author  of  “ Sport  in  Burmah.”  Illustrated  by 
A.  C.  Corbould.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “ Colonel  Pollok’s  book  is  well  worth  reading.  The  account 
of  Burma  in  the  early  fifties  is  delightful  reading,  and  shows  us  once  more  how  fond 
real  life  is  of  plagiarizing  Rudyard  Kipling.”  J 


Record  of  4,000  miles  Exploration  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  By 
Warburton  Pike,  Author  of  “ Barren  Grounds  of  Canada.”  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

Glasgow  Herald. — “ A well-written  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  book.” 

Manchester  Courier. — “ The  narrative  is  interesting  throughout,  and  the  illustra- 
tions from  photographs  by  the  author  are  excellent.” 

IN  and  BEYOND  the  HIMALAYAS.  A 

Record  of  Sport  and  Travel.  By  S.  J.  Stone,  late  Deputy  Inspector-General 
of  Police,  Western  Circle,  North-West  Provinces  of  India.  With  16  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  Charles  Whymper.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

Land  and  Water. — “ It  is  a long  time  since  we  read  a book  on  sport  in  India,  or 
anywhere  else,  that  has  given  us  more  pleasure  than  Mr.  Stone’s.” 

Times. — “ A very  lively  record.  The  book  shows  the  author  to  be  a most  excel- 
lent traveller  and  sportsman.” 

MR.  CHURTON  COLLINS’S  NEW  BOOK. 

A TREASURY  of  MINOR  BRITISH  POETRY. 

Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  J.  Churton  Collins.  Handsomely 
bound,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Manchester  Guardian. — “ The  idea  is  an  admirable  one  and  it  has  been  admirably 
carried  out.  The  book  is  a valuable  contribution  to  poetical  literature.” 

NEW  BOOK  BY  PROFESSOR  LLOYD  MORGAN. 

HABIT  and  INSTINCT  : a Study  in  Heredity. 

By  Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Author  of  “Animal  Life  and  Intelligence.’* 
Based  on  the  Author’s  “ Lowell  Lectures  ” in  1895-96.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “WAGNER’S  HEROES.” 

WAGNER’S  HEROINES.  Brunhilda,  Senta, 

Isold!:.  Bv  Constance  Maud,  Author  of  “ Wagner’s  Heroes.”  Illustrated 
by  W.  T.  Maud.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  PLANT  LORE  and  GARDEN  CRAFT  of 

SHAKESPEARE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe,  Vicar  of  Bitton,  Author 
of  “ In  a Gloucestershire  Garden.”  Fully  Illustrated  by  Major  E.  Bengough 
Ricketts.  Handsomely  bound,  10s.  6d. 


LONDON  : EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET. 


Mr.  JOHN  MACQUEEN  will  publish  on 
December  1 THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS, 

a Novel  by  Mr.  WILSON  BARRETT 
( founded  on  the  now  famous  play  of  the  same 
name),  with  a Preface  by  the  BISHOP  of 
TRURO.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  “THE  BELLS." 

FROM  “THE  BELLS”  TO  KING  ARTHUR.  A 

volume  of  Dramatic  Criticism,  dealing  with  the  Irving  productions  at  the 
Lyceum,  and  containing  the  casts  ot  all  the  most  important  revivals  at  that 
theatre  since  1871.  By  Clement  Scott.  Demy  8vo.  fully  Illustrated,  7s.  6d. 
The  Daily  News  .says : — “ The  book  will  be  invaluable  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  history  of  the  contemporary  stage.” 

A NARRATIVE  OF  THE  BOER  WAR.  By  T.  F. 

Carter.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  ' 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph  says:  — “This  great  work  is  history,  exhaustive,  im- 
partial, and  realistic. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  : — The  best  book  on  the  subject.” 

THE  MIGHTY  TOLTEC  : a Story  of  Adventure.  By 

S.  J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald  and  S.  O.  Lloyd.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8 vo.  6s.  [Ready  December  3. 

DENYS  D’AUVRILLAC  : a Story  of  French  Life.  By 

Hannah  Lynch,  Author  of  “ Daughters  of  Men  ” Szc.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Vanity  Fair  says  : — “ ‘ Denys  D’Auvrillac  ’ is  a new  character  in  English-Written 

literature  ....'The  importance  of  this  book  is  indubitable the  distinguished 

style  gives  this  novel  the  air  of  a classic— a classic  which  must  stand  quite  by  itself 
in  English  literature.” 

MISS  CHERRY-BLOSSOM  OF  TOKYO  : a Japanese 

Novel.  By  John  Luther  Long.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Dundee  Courier  says  : — “ A story  interesting  in  the  extreme sparkling 

dialogue.” 

THE  RADICAL’S  WIFE.  By  H.  G.  McKerlie,  Author 

of  “ Priests  and  People.”  Crown  8vo. 

The  Birmingham  Daily  Post  says  : — “ Written  with  very  great  ability  and  bears 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  originality.” 

HER  LADYSHIP’S  INCOME.  By  Lorin  Kaye.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

The  Times  says  : — “ One  of  the  best  novels  of  the  day.” 

THE  LIGHTER  LIFE  : a Series  of  Sketches  and 

Dialogues.  By  William  Wallace.  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  . 

St.  James's  Budget  says  :— “ The  kind  of  book  one  seldom  meets  with  in  English. 
Its  style,  its  sentiment,  its  odour,  so  to  say — and  the  odour  is  of  patchouli — are 
notably  French  -and  French  of  the  Latin  Quarter.” 


JOHN  MACQUEEN,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C. 
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MEISSONIER : 

HIS  LIFE  AND  HIS  ART. 

By  VALLERY  C.  O.  GREARD. 

Translated  by  LADY  MARY  LOYD  and  Miss  FLORENCE  SIMMONDS. 
With  38  Full-page  Plates  in  Colour  and  Photogravure,  and 
200  Text  Illustrations,  £1  16s.  net. 

Also  an  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  limited’  to  100 
numbered  and  signed  Copies,  with  a duplicate  set  of  the  Photogravure 
Plates  on  India  paper  in  a separate  portfolio.  £ 6 6s.  net. 


THE  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND: 

THEIR  STORY  AND  STRUCTURE. 

By  Sir  JAMES  D.  MACKENZIE,  Bart. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

With  40  Full-page  Plates,  160  Text  Illustrations,  and  many  Plans.  In  2 vols. 
imperial  8vo.  Price  £3  3s.  net. 


UNDERCURRENTS  OF  THE  SECOND  Em- 
pire. By  Albert.  D.  Vandam,  Author  of  “ An  Englishman  in 
Paris.”  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. — “ Contains  some  capital  stories. 
There  are  anecdotes  on  every  page,  and  a dull  chapter  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  book,  which  is  very  lively  reading  throughout.” 

TIMBUCTOO  THE  MYSTERIOUS.  By  Felix 

Dubois.  With  153  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings 
made  on  the  spot,  and  n Maps  and  Plans.  1 vol.  12s.  6d. 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “The  excellence  of  the  narrative, 
the  style,  the  information,  and  the  illustrations  make  this  the  most  important 
book  of  travel  that  has  appeared  for  many  a day.” 

LETTERS  OF  A COUNTRY  VICAR.  By 

Yves  Le  Querdec.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

CARDINAL  MANNING.  By  Francis  D. 

Pressense.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  NELSON.  By  Robert 

Southey.  With  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by 
David  Hannay,  and  Portraits  of  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton. 
1 vol.  6s. 

THE  SKETCH. — “ Incomparably  the  best  edition  ever  put  upon  the 
market.  Mr.  Hannay  has  surpassed  himself,  and  has  produced  a Southey 
which  every  book-lover  must  buy.” 


FICTION. 

THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  MUTINY. 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL, 

Author  of  “ The  Potter's  Thumb.”  1 vol.  6s.  [Third  Edition  just  ready. 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “ Mrs.  Steel  has  beaten  Mr.  Kipling  on 
his  own  ground,  India.  She  has  written  a fine  novel.  There  is  no  need 
to  tell  a story  which  all  men  and  women  who  love  their  country  and  their 
honour  should  read  for  themselves  before  the  month  is  out.  Books  like 
this  are  so  rare  that  it  is  difficult  to  welcome  them  too  warmly.” 

A NEW  THREE-VOLUME  NOVEL. 

LIFE  THE  ACCUSER.  By  Emma  Brooke, 

Author  of  “ A Superfluous  Woman.”  3 vols.  15s.  net. 

THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “ Miss  Brooke  has  given  us  a story  in 
which  our  interest  grows,  becomes  absorbing,  and  is  fast  held  until  the 
last  word  upon  the  last  page.” 

HENRY  JAMES'S  NEW  NOVEL. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

HUGH  THOMSON’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME. 

JANE  AUSTEN’S  “EMMA.” 

With  40  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson 
In  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  5s.  ; in  plain  cloth,  uncut  edges,  3s.  6d. 

[Ready  December  1. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  CHARLES  KINGSLEY’S 

WESTWARD  HO! 

An  Edition  de  Luxe,  with  80  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations  by  Charles  E- 
Brock.  Printed  in  red  and  black.  In  2 vols.  extra  crown  8vo.  21s. 


PART  III.  now  ready. 

LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  By  Professor 

W.  M.  Sloane,  Ph.D.,  L.IT.D.  Illustrated  with  80  Reproductions  of  the 
Masterpieces  of  Painting,  in  their  Original  Colours,  and  220  Full-page 
Engravings  in  Tint  and  Black  and  White. 

In  20  Parts  at  4s.  net  each  ; or  in  4 Volumes  at  24s.  net  each. 

Also  ready,  Parts  I.  and  II.  and  Volume  I.  Supplied  only  in  Sets. 
SPECTA  TOR. — “ In  many  respects  the  book  is  a really  great  one.  It  represents 
enormous  labour,  much  sound  judgment,  and  most  careful  balancing  with  an  im- 
partial hand  of  conflicting  evidence.  It  is  monumental  in  the  form  and  perfection  in 
which  it  is  brought  out.” 


Crown  Svo.  6s. 

STORIES  of  NAPLES  and  the  CAMORRA.  By 

Charles  Grant.  With  Introductory  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  J.  B. 
Capper. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

Small  4to.  cloth  gilt,  ios.  6d. 

ON  the  BROADS.  By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  Author 

of  “ Cathedral  Days  ” &c. 

CRANFORD  SERIES.— New  Volumes. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  or  cloth,  paper  label,  uncut  edges,  6s.  each. 

THE  ALHAMBRA.  By  Washington  Irving.  With  an 

Introduction  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  Illustrated  with  Drawings 
of  the  Places  mentioned  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

Also  a limited  edition  on  super-royal  hand-made  paper,  with  12  extra  Litho- 
graphic Proofs,  42s.  net.  (250  copies  for  America  and  250  for  England.) 

THE  SCHOOL  fop  SCANDAL  and  THE  RIVALS. 

By  R.  B.  Sheridan.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan,  and 
an  Introduction  by  Augustine  Birrell,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Also  a limited  edition  on  super-royal  hand-made  paper,  30s.  net.  (25a 
copies  only  for  England  and  America.) 


Small  4to.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

TRAVELS  in  UNKNOWN  AUSTRIA.  By  Princess 

Mary  of  Thurn  and  Taxis.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


CATHEDRAL  CITIES : York,  Lincoln,  and  Beverley. 

Drawn  and  Etched  by  Robert  Farren,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  late 
Professor  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  75  Copies,  Proofs  in  folio,  half  roxburghe* 
£5  5s.  net.  200  Columbier  4to.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  £2  12s.  6d.  net. 


BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SCOTSMAN.” 

Demy  8vo.  ios.  net. 

AN  EDITOR’S  RETROSPECT.  Fifty  Years  of  News- 

paper  Work.  By  Charles  A.  Cooper. 

SCO  TSMAN. — “ This  book  gives  us  the  reminiscences  of  a veteran  journalist 
who  has  spent  the  best  of  his  working  life  in  the  service  of  the  press,  and  who 
is  proud  of  his  profession,  as  he  has  every  right  to  be.” 


VOLUME  II.  NOW  READY. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Edited  by 

S.  F.  Harmer,  M.A.,  and  A.  E.  Shipley, ^M.  A.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo„ 
17s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  WORMS,  ROTIFERS,  and  POLYZOA.  By  F.  W.  Gamble, 
M.Sc. ; Miss  L.  Sheldon  ; A.  E.  Shipley,  M.A.  ; Professor  Marcus  Har- 
tog,  M.A.  ; W.  Blaxland  Benham,  D.Sc.  ; F.  E.  Beddard,  M.A., 
F.R.S. ; and  S.  F.  Harmer,  M.A. 


THE  OTHER  HOUSE.  By  Henry  James. 

2 vols.  ios.  net. 

THE  TIMES. — “ Mr.  Henry  James  isnot  an  author  who  usually  keeps 
a reviewer  sitting  up  to  unnatural  hours,  but  in  ‘ The  Other  House  ’ he  has 
achieved  this  degree  of  absorbing  interest.  He  has  a story  to  tell,  arid 
how  well  he  tells  it  1 ” 

A NEW  NOVEL  BY  M.  HAMILTON. 

McLEOD  OF  THE  CAMERONS.  By  M. 

HAMILTON,  Author  of  “ A Self-denying  Ordinance"  &c.  I vol.  6s. 

BY  A NEW  WRITER. 

CHUN-TI-KUNG : his  Life  and  Adven- 

tures. By  Claude  Rees,  i vol.  6s. 

THE  GLASGOW  HERALD. — “ As  interesting  as  it  is  curious.  It  is 
told  with  much  power  and  contains  the  best  account  of  Chinese  thought 
and  habits  that  we  have  met  with  in  a novel.” 

PERCY  WHITE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ANDRIA.  By  Percy  White,  Author  of 

“ Mr.  Bailey-Martin."  i vol.  6s. 

THE  DAILY  GRAPHIC. — “A  worthy  successor  to  ‘Mr.  Bailey- 
Martin  ' and  that  caustic  study  ‘ Corruption.’  ” 


An  ILL  USTRA  TED  LIST  of  Mr.  HELNEMANN’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
on  application . 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 


No.  446.  DECEMBER.  Price  is. 


1.  THE  SECRET  OF  SAINT 

FLOREL.  Chaps.  XXIV.-XXVI. 

2.  THE  CAPITAL  OF  PARIS. 

3.  CHRISTMAS  AT  BYLAND. 

4.  THE  MOLLY  MAGUIRES. 

5.  A WINTER'S  WALK. 


6.  SHELLEY  AT  TREMADOC. 

7.  A RACE  FOR  LIFE. 

8.  THE  ROMAN  CHURCH  IN 

FRENCH  FICTION. 

9.  A STUDY  IN  COLONIAL  HIS- 

TORY. 


Now  ready,  price  is.  4d. 

CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Contains  besides  many  special  and  seasonable  attractions  : 

THE  CHRISTMAS  KALENDS  OF  PROVENCE.  By  T.  A.  Janvier,  and 
Illustrated  by  Louis  Loeb. 

HUGH  WYNNE,  FREE  QUAKER.  Ey  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
CAMPAIGNING  WITH  GRANT.  By  Horace  Porter  ; and  the  continuation 
- of  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD’S  NEW  STORY. 


Now  ready,  price  is. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  XMAS.  NUMBER. 

Contains,  besides  many  Special  and  Seasonable  Attractions, 

A Ten-page  Sea  Story,  entitled 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  “ NORTHERN  LIGHT.”  By  J.  T.  Trowbrid 
CHRISTMAS  IN  BETHLEHEM.  By  Edwin  S.  Wallace. 

A SNOW-BOUND  CHRISTMAS.  By  Frances  Cole  Burr. 


LONDON  : WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 
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ME.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST, 


63  Illustrations  by  the  late  G.  Du  Maurier. 

IN  BOHEMIA  WITH  DU  MAURIER.  By  Felix  Moscheles.  Cloth,  10s.  6d. 

MORNING  POST. — ‘‘The  work  embodies  a delightful  sketch  of  the  artist’s  early  days Will  doubtless  be  a source  of  pleasure  to  a multitude  of  readers. ...  A 

great  number  of  [Du  Maurier’s]  drawings,  which  are  nearly  always  executed  with  remarkable  spirit  and  spontaneity,  are  included  in  the  book,  and  add  greatly  to  its 
attractions." 


SECOND  EDITION,  2 vols,  with  Portraits,  21s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  GORDON,  General,  R.E.,  C.B.  By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  Author  of 

“The  History  of  China  ’’  &c. 

TIMES. — “ No  reader  of  these  volumes  who  possesses  even  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  main  events  of  Gordon’s  active  and  varied  life  will  rise  from  their 
perusal  without  feeling  that  many  of  these  events  are  placed  in  a wholly  new  aspect  by  Mr.  Boulger. 


SECOND  EDITION,  illustrated,  cloth,  12s. 

THE  YEAR  AFTER  THE  ARMADA,  and  other  Historical  Studies.  By  Martin  A,  S. 

HUME,  Author  of  “The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth.” 

SPEAKER. — “ The  whole  book  is  extremely  interesting,  and  at  once  instructive  and  amusing.” 

A COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  “DOG  STORIES.” 

CAT  AND  BIRD  STORIES,  from  the  “Spectator.”  To  which  are  added  Sundry 

Anecdotes  of  Horses,  Donkeys,  &c.  Introduction  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  Editor  of  “ Dog  Stories.”  Cloth,  gilt  top,  5s. 

GLOBE. — “Very  interesting  and  diverting.” 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. — “ An  attractive  and  amusing  book.” 

BY  DR.  BIRKBECK  HILL. 

TALKS  ABOUT  AUTOGRAPHS.  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Cloth,  12s. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “ Once  mounted  on  his  hob'  y,  the  author  ambles  off  into  pleasant  literary  and  historical  gossip . . . .but  so  charmingly  told  that  we  were 
led  on  easily  from  page  to  page.” 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

RICHARD  COBDEN  AND  THE  JUBILEE  OF  FREE  TRADE.  By  P.  Leroy-Beaulieu, 

Henry  Dunckley  (“Verax”),  Or.  Theodor  Barth,  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.P.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Villiers,  M.P.  With 
Introduction  by  Richard  Gowing,  Secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club. 


SCHILLER’S  LAY  OF  THE  BELL.  Translated  by  A.  G.  Foster-Barham.  12  Illustrations 

by  W.  A.  Phillips.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  “ THE  CHILDREN’S  STUDY.” 

A CHILD’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Frances  E.  Cooke. 

SPEAKER. — “ Terse,  vivid,  well  informed.” 

A CHILD’S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.  By  Kate  Freiligrath  Kroeker.  Cloth,  gilt  top, 

with  Frontispiece,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

SHEFFIELD  INDEPENDENT. — “Clearly  and  simply  written We  could  hardly  wish  for  a more  lucid  and  concise  summary.” 


FAIRY  TALES  FROM  FINLAND.  Translated  by  Ella  R.  Christie  from  the  Swedish 

of  Zach  Topelius.  6 Illustrations  by  Ada  Holland.  Cloth,  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

A NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  “AUTONYM  LIBRARY.” 

WHICH  IS  ABSURD.  By  Cosmo  Hamilton.  Paper  covers,  is.  6d.  ; cloth,  2s. 

THIRD  EDITION  OF  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  HERB-MOON.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Contents: — 1.  Which  Explains  a Situation.— 2.  Philosophy  and  Vegetables.— 3.  What  the  Herb-Moon  Means. — 4.  Which  Shows  that  Lovers  can  at  Times  Talk 
Reason. — 5.  Susan  Sheds  Tears.— 6.  Some  Soliloquies. — 7.  Two  Gentlemen  of  the  Old  School.— 8.  Introducing  a Lady  who  Disapproved  , of  Cynicism. — 9.  Concerning 
Heroes,  Sorrow,  and  a Horse. — 10.  In  which  Susan  has  cause  to  Remember  Rose  Arden. — n.  Chaste  Conversation  ccupled  with  Fear. — 12.  Concerning  a Goddess  of 
Mortal  Speech. — 13.  In  which  Mrs.  Harrowby  is  Eloquent.— 14. — A Lady  Talks  Sense  and  a Comedy  Looks  Tearful. — 15.  The  Question  of  Edward’s  Soul. — 16.  In  which 
Rose  has  to  Restrain  her  Sympathies. — 17.  Some  V ays  of  Bearing  Affliction. — 18.  In  which  a Few  are  Found  Faithful. — 19.  The  Last. 
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NOTES. 

WE  cannot  profess  to  be  sorry  for  the  decision  of  the 
Egyptian  Court  of  Appeal  in  regard  to  the  Reserve 
Fund,  or  to  share  the  indignation  of  the  “Times” 
Correspondent  at  the  idea  of  a “mere  court  of  justice” 
venturing  to  differ  from  Lord  Cromer.  We  welcome 
everything  that  tends  to  clear  the  air,  and  the  sooner 
England,  France  and  Russia  frankly  acknowledge  that 
the  present  situation  is  an  impossible  one,  the  sooner 
will  some  agreement  be  come  to  as  to  the  future.  At 
present  the  smallest  and  most  perverse  of  the  six  Powers 
may,  of  its  own  motion,  tie  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  even  although  it  had  all  the  rest  of 
Europeat'its  back,  and  the  Egyptian  Treasury  is  forced, 
agaiiisjt fits  will,  to  go  on  piling  up  a Reserve  Fund 
which' it  can  "use  neither  in  reducing  taxation,  nor  in 
developing  industries  and  irrigation,  nor  in  defending 
the  .frontier.  The  half-million  already  spent  must, 
says  the  law,  be  refunded.  And  now,  we  are  informed, 
England  will  lend  Egypt  money,  as  well  as  the  larger 
sum  necessary  for  the  extended  operations  that  will  be 
undertaken  at  the  next  high  Nile.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  French  wanted  us  to  take  over  the  administration 
of  the  Egyptian  finances  and  to  annex  the  country  as 
they  annexed  Tunis.  The  alternative  is  a reasonable 
settlement  that  will  leave  us  free  to  do  the  work  we 
have  undertaken  to  do,  and  that  will  in  return  give 
Europe  the  desired  assurances  against  a policy  of  selfish 
“ grab  ” on  our  part. 

The  Egyptian  business  apart,  foreign  politics  threaten 
before  long  to  become  as  hopelessly  dull  as  home 
affairs.  Italy  is  evidently  preparing  for  a complete 
retreat  from  its  African  adventure,  which  will  impose 
certain  responsibilities  upon  us  at  Massowah  • and 
Kassala.  Messrs.  Russell,  Clayden  and  Torr  have  not 
succeeded  in  even  making  a start  in  their  wonderful 
“new  departure”  on  the  Armenian  question,  and 
everything  points  to  a complete  understanding 
between  the  Powers  with  regard  to  what  should  be 
done  in  Constantinople.  By  the  way,  the  warlike 
peace  at  any  price  people  who  only  the  other  day 
wanted  somebody  to  “force  the  Dardanelles  ” with  a 
few  gunboats  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Russian 
engineers  are  hard  at  work  arming  the  old  forts  and 
building  new  ones,  which  are  to  be  completely  equipped 
with  heavy  guns  and  all  the  latest  appliances  ex- 
pressly “made  in  Russia”  for  the  purpose.  Forcing 
the  Dardanelles  is  now  more  than  ever  a task  from 
which  even  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  might  shrink, 
especially  when  there  is  in  Constantinople  a highly 


efficient  Turkish  Army  Corps  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
end  of  it. 

Once  again  the  “ Times  ” has  deceived  us.  By  giving 
a couple  of  columns  to  Mr.  George  Curzon’s  speech  at 
Manchester  it  induced  us  to  believe  that  there  was 
something  in  the  address  worth  reading.  But  no  ; we 
waded  through  it  from  beginning  to  end  and  got 
nothing  for  our  pains.  Mr.  Curzon  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  tell  us  that  “ the  solution  of  the  South 
African  difficulties  will  depend  as  much  on  wisdom 
at  Pretoria  as  in  Downing  Street,”  which  is  true  and 
obvious — painfully  obvious.  And  then  he  sneers  at 
journalists  as  one  who  would  say,  “ Lo,  I am  a superior 
person,  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  to  wit,  and  not  a 
mere  correspondent  nor  scribbler.”  Yet  when  Mr. 
Curzon  played  journalist  he  was  not  so  successful  that 
he  can  afford  to  sneer  at  the  craft.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  he  sent  two 
inordinately  long  communications  to  the  “ Times,” 
proving  conclusively  that  China  would  never  accept 
defeat,  but  would  fight  on  until  she  emerged  victorious 
from  the  struggle.  A little  knowledge  is  as  dangerous 
an  equipment  for  a journalist  as  forcible-feeble  rhetoric 
for  a politician. 

On  28  November  President  Kruger  spoke  in 
Pretoria,  and,  though  the  reports  of  his  speech  are 
imperfect,  and  even  faulty,  the  honesty  and  ability  of 
the  man  are,  nevertheless,  conspicuous.  He  had  to 
deal  first  with  the  lying  rumour  that  the  Boers  intend 
to  break  the  London  Convention.  '“The  Convention 
gave  us  assurance  of  independence  ; if  a change  in  it 
is  necessary,  I will  see  that  it  is  brought  about  in  a 
constitutional  manner.  Our  motto  is  not  to  break  con- 
ventions or  treaties,  but  to  uphold  them.”  And  this  is 
how  he  treats  the  claim  for  an  indemnity  : — “The  delay 
arose  because  I wished  to  be  fair,  and  did  not  want  to 
demand  a sum  that  was  not  fair.”  And  what  is  the 
basis  of  a fair  demand?  He  goes  on  : — “We  are  now 
carefully  arriving  at  the  exact  expense.  We  must  act 
straightforwardly  [?  honestly].  . . . I do  not  doubt  that 
the  British  Government  will  meet  our  just  demand  fairly.” 
And  then  he  deals  with  those  who  predict  trouble  in 
Johannesburg.  “They  are  looking  through  blurred 
glasses  ; if  they  only  opened  their  eyes  they  would  find 
all  clear  ahead,  and  that  the  rumours  are  only  for 
speculative  purposes.  ...  It  is  our  duty  to  foster  the 
mining  industry,  because  the  more  it  flourishes  the 
more  the  State  will  flourish.”  An  honest  and  able  man 
is  Oom  Paul.  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  find  his  account  in 
dealing  with  him  fairly. 

The  resignation  of  Ali  Asghar  Khan,  Prime  Minister 
of  Persia,  and  the  distribution  of  the  departments  over 
which  he  has  for  so  long  presided  among  prominent 
officials  of  the  new  Shah,  does  not  signify  any  change 
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of  policy  unfavourable  to  England.  It  is  rather  a sign 
that  the  Shah  has  determined  to  take  a more  personal 
and  responsible  share  in  the  Government  than  was  pos- 
sible with  a Minister  who  had  been  virtually  supreme 
for  years,  and  under  whom  the  heads  of  departments 
were  no  more  than  secretaries  carrying  out  his 
orders.  It  is  indeed  an  Oriental  repetition  of  the  eclipse 
of  Prince  Bismarck  on  the  advent  of  an  Emperor  who 
was  determined  not  only  to  reign  but  to  govern.  The 
new  Ministry  is  composed  of  men  of  ability  and  good 
reputation,  and  there  is  a strong  feeling  in  Teheran  that 
important  reforms  in  the  Administration  are  impending. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  incident  of  the  change  of 
Ministry  is  the  visit  of  the  British  and  Russian  representa- 
tives together  to  the  Shah  to  bear  witness  jointly  to  the 
excellent  services  which  Ali  Asghar  Khan  has  rendered 
the  State.  This  friendly  coalition  is  a proof  that  the 
tension  which  used  to  exist  at  Teheran  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  is  giving  place  to  more  kindly  senti- 
ments. 

It  is  in  itself  a liberal  political  education  to  see  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  at  a public  meeting  where  he  is 
not  quite  sure  of  his  ground.  A small  man  on  such  an 
occasion  would  be  nervous  and  embarrassed,  and  would 
end  by  making  an  utter  mess  of  it.  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  plunge  into  a whirling  void  of  sonorous  common- 
places, and  would  have  ended  amidst  loud  cheers  before 
the  audience  had  discovered  that  he  had  carefully  said 
nothing  at  all.  The  Duke,  on  the  contrary,  thrusts 
his  difficulties  into  the  forefront.  He  begins  by  saying 
in  his  most  lumbering  and  inarticulate  manner  that 
he  doesn’t  know  who  the  people  are  who  are  round  him 
on  the  platform,  that  he  is  not  quite  sure  of  their 
programme,  and  that  the  subject  of  the  resolution  is  one 
to  which  he  has  devoted  no  particular  attention,  but  if 
they  want  to  know  his  opinion  they  can  have  it.  And 
then  he  plunges  into  it,  pricks  bubbles  right  and  left, 
gets  at  the  very  crux  of  the  question,  and  puts  it  to  the 
meeting  with  considerable  fairness.  In  the  end  he 
holds  his  audience  much  more  securely  than  the  merely 
fluent  orator.  Those  who  remember  Sir  John  Holker’s 
success  at  the  Bar  will  understand  how  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  with  every  apparent  disadvantage  that  a 
speaker  can  have,  has  won,  and  will  hold,  a foremost 
place  in  English  politics. 

At  the  Guildhall  Meeting  of  the  British  Empire 
League  on  Thursday,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  did  not 
go  out  of  his  way  to  make  himself  agreeable.  It 
was  a meeting  of  business  men  to  discuss  our  relations 
with  the  Colonies,  so  he  explained  that  he  did  not 
understand  business  and  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
the  Colonies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  said  that  the  ques- 
tion must  be  approached  from  its  “ commercial  side,” 
but  for  obvious  reasons  he  would  not  go 
into  that  ; meanwhile  there  was  the  subject  of 
Imperial  Defences  and  of  the  Naval  Agreement  with 
the  Colonies,  to  which  the  Government  attached  the 
highest  importance,  and  which  would  shortly  need 
renewing.  That  was  a matter  which  they  might  turn 
their  attention  to,  as  the  present  Ministry  meant  to 
exert  the  whole  resources,  both  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  the  Colonies,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sea 
supremacy  of  the  Empire.  And  so,  although  he  did 
not  say  quite  what  anybody  wanted  him  to  say, 
he  said  something,  and  said  it  firmly,  and  the  Guildhall 
meeting  knew  that  it  had  in  the  Duke  a man  who  cares 
as  little  for  abuse  as  he  does  for  popularity,  and  whom  no 
power  on  earth  could  induce  to  say  a word  more  or  a 
word  less  than  he  meant.  England  would  be  a dreary 
place  if  all  politicians  were  like  that,  but  it  is  whole- 
some to  have  the  cold  douche  occasionally. 

The  German  “ kept  ” Press  seems  to  have  got  quite 
out  of  hand.  This  week  the  “ Kreuz  Zeitung  ” and  the 
“ Hamburger  Nachrichten”  have  been  writing  of  Eng- 
land in  a strain  that  would  only  be  reasonable  if  the  two 
nations  were  at  war.  We  do  not  complain  of  this, 
because  we  think  that  anything  that  tends  to  draw 
English  diplomacy  away  from  the  clumsy  mediaeval 
tyranny  of  which  it  has  so  long  been  the  catspaw  is 
something  to  the  good,  for  it  will  assist  Lord  Salisbury 


in  coming  to  an  understanding  with  France  and 
Russia.  But  even  the  type  of  Government  clerk  who  is 
employed  to  write  leading  articles  in  Germany  must 
see  the  danger  into  which  he  and  his  country  are 
drifting.  England’s  close  friendship  for  Germany  in 
the  past  has  been  purely  a diplomatic  and  personal  one. 
The  countries  were  kept  together  by  the  intimacy  of 
the  Royal  families,  for  the  Germans  were  never 
popular  in  England.  Now  they  are  the  best  hated  of 
all  the  Continental  peoples,  and  our  diplomacy  will  in 
time  be  forced  to  respond  in  some  degree  to  the  national 
feeling.  When  that  happens  Germany  will  find  her- 
self isolated  indeed,  and  she  is  the  country  of  all  others 
that  can  least  afford  to  face  a European  danger  without 
allies. 

The  new  Bishop  of  Peterborough  it  seems  was  not 
appointed  as  a reward  for  his  business-like  industry 
any  more  than  he  was  appointed  for  his  intellectual 
abilities.  He  was  chosen,  the  inspired  sources  frankly 
admit,  because  he  has  money  enough  in  his  pockets  to 
repair  the  West  front  of  the  Catheral.  This  is  the 
worst  possible  reason  for  making  a man  a bishop.  It 
is  a shabby  kind  of  transaction,  savouring  of  simony 
and  contracting.  A bishop  could  surely  have  been 
found  who  would  inspire  men  to  repair  what  their 
fathers  were  inspired  to  build  ? 

The  Primate  of  Australia  thinks  that  bishops  alto- 
gether are  merely  a kind  of  ornamental  convenience  to 
the  Church,  and  has  the  humour  to  confess  his  opinions 
at  the  General  Synod  before  his  Antipodean  brethren, 
who  furiously  rage  together.  He  will  probably  take 
out  a ticket-of-leave  and  return  home  to  recruit  his 
nerves,  now  he  has  disburdened  himself  of  this  secret. 
He  is  the  hero  of  the  hour  at  present  in  Sydney,  and 
looked  upon  with  profound  admiration  in  his  diocese 
as  a master  cracksman  and  more  than  primus  inter 
pares. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a judge,  especially  one  like  Sir 
John  Day — who  has  more  long  sentences  to  his  account 
than  any  other  man  on  the  Bench — frankly  admitting 
that  our  whole  penal  system  is  a mistake  ; that  it  does 
not  really  punish  the  bad,  while  it  hopelessly  demoralizes 
those  in  whom  there  are  still  some  elements  of  good. 
Prison  treatment,  said  Sir  John  at  Derby, 'is  of  “little 
or  no  use.”  Habitual  criminals  look  on  the  gaol  as  their 
home  ; and,  as  they  get  to  know  the  officials,  they 
manage  to  have  a very  good  time,  with  “all  Sorts  of 
comforts.”  Characteristically,  Mr.  Justice  Day  would 
make  the  treatment  more  severe,  and  would  add  an 
occasional  flogging  by  way  of  variety.  He  would  soon 
find  that  this  process  was  as  foolish  and  useless  as  the 
present  method.  The  habitual  convict  does  not  go  to 
prison  forits  “comforts,  ’’butbecause  he  is  an  “habitual”  ; 
and,  as  society  is  ordered,  there  is  no  place  else  for  him 
to  go  to.  This  type  is  neither  influenced  by  severity  nor 
by  coddling,  and  the  best  thing  is  simply  to  isolate  him 
like  any  other  diseased  type,  so  that  he  shall  not  breed 
contagion  during  his  brief  intervals  of  libertv.  Above 
all,  he  should  be  isolated  from  the  young  and  “first 
offenders,”  for  whom  there  is  hope.  With  a proper 
system  of  this  sort,  the  “ habituals  ” might  be  stamped 
out  or  materially  reduced  in  numbers  within  a genera- 
tion or  so.  At  present  they  are  rapidly  increasing. 

It  will  be  a curious  outcome  of  the  situation  in 
South  Africa  if  all  the  political  and  race  problems  that 
have  been  disturbing  the  diplomatists  of  two  continents 
for  the  past  eleven  months,  should  be  forced  to  a solu- 
tion by  events  altogether  outside  diplomatic  or  political 
influences.  The  rinderpest,  of  which  nobody  took  much 
notice  while  it  was  only  killing  off  the  cattle  of  natives 
in  the  Zambesi  Valley,  is  now  advancing  steadily  and 
irresistibly  on  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  Cape  Colony.  No  one  believes  that  it  can  be 
stopped  till  it  reaches  the  sea,  where  there  are  no  more 
cattle  for  it  to  kill.  The  result  of  this  in  a purely 
pastoral  country  needs  no  describing.  Outside  the  few 
towns  the  wealth  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  white 
and  black,  will  be  wiped  out.  This  will  have  a certain 
effect  on  the  supply  of  labour  on  the  Rand  ; but  who 
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can  tell  what  its  political  effects  may  be,  or  what  the 
results  to  us  would  be  of  a “ black”  rising-  that  would 
reproduce  over  the  rest  of  South  Africa  the  conditions 
which  led  to  the  Matabele  war?  We  hope  that,  for 
once,  the  Colonial  Office  is  seriously  facing  this  grave 
danger,  and  that  we  have  some  definite  policy  to  meet 
it  with  when  it  arrives. 

Employers’  Liability  is  certain  to  occupy  a. leading 
place  in  the  Government  programme  next  Session,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  proposals  of  the  Home 
Secretary  will  be  found  in  most  points  to  coincide  with 
those  set  out  by  Sir  Arthur  Forwood  in  the  draft  Bill 
which  he  has  just  sent  out  to  the  leading  employers  of 
labour  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  for  their  examina- 
tion. In  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Asquith’s  abortive  Bill 
in  last  Parliament,  the  Unionist  party  practically  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Chamberlain’s  leadership  on  this  matter,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Forwood  claims  to  have  the  support  of  both 
the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  last  Conservative  Home 
Secretary  for  the  cardinal  principle  of  his  Bill — that  in 
future  compensation  shall  be  granted  for  accidents  as 
accidents  and  not  as  something  caused  by  negligence, 
which  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  accident  at  all.  The 
scheme,  in  a word,  is  one  of  workmen’s  insurance  rather 
than  as  at  present  of  legal  liability  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers for  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts.  This 
will  mean  an  additional  charge  on  the  employer,  but  at 
any  rate  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  present  system  of 
constant  and  harassing  litigation  by  which  the  lawyers 
are  the  only  gainers.  The  employer  will  know  exactly 
where  he  is  and  can  frame  his  estimates  accordingly, 
and  he  will  doubtless  find  the  present  Accident  Insurance 
Companies  willing  to  extend  their  operations  so  as  to 
cover  his  liability  for  a fixed  annual  sum. 

“The  Recollections  of  De  Tocqueville  ” (Henry  & 
Co.),  admirably  translated  by  M.  de  Mattos,  deserve  a 
careful  reading,  though  they  only  cover  the  Revolution 
of  ’48  in  Paris.  This  book  is  like  a thin  white  wine, 
without  the  body  and  bouquet  of  the  great  vintages 
which  improve  with  time,  but  more  refreshing,  perhaps, 
because  of  its  lightness.  De  Tocqueville  was  not  a 
great  man — not  even  a great  intellect,  as  his  admirers 
seem  to  imagine — and  certainly  not  a great  writer  ; 
but  he  was  an  able  political  thinker  of  the  Whig  type, 
and  thoroughly  competent  to  judge  the  men  of  ’48. 
Here  is  what  he  says  of  the  Revolution  : — “I  found 
in  the  capital  a hundred  thousand  armed  workmen, 
formed  into  regiments,  out  of  work,  dying  of  hunger  ; 
but  with  their  minds  crammed  with  vain  theories  and 
visionary  hopes.  I saw  Society  cut  into  two  ; those 
who  possessed  nothing  united  in  a common  greed  ; 
those  who  possessed  something  united  in  a common 
terror.”  But  he  sees,  too,  that  the  movement  had  a 
soul  that  was  not  selfish  ; the  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  seemed  “ imbued  with  a new  spirit  ” ; 
they  displayed  “a  new  character  and  new  manners.” 
And  again  : “ One  met  in  it  (the  Assembly)  more  men 
who  were  sincere,  disinterested,  honest,  and  above  all 
courageous,  than  in  the  Chambers  of  Deputies,  among 
which  I had  spent  my  life.” 

But  just  as  De  Tocqueville  is  forced  to  find  “a  soul 
of  goodness  ” even  in  the  upstirring  he  dislikes  because 
he  is  held  near  truth  by  a Genevan  measure  of  insight 
and  honesty,  so  he  is  also  forced  to  give  portraits  of  his 
contemporaries  in  which  the  exact  likeness  is  preserved 
at  the  cost  sometimes  of  artistic  beauty.  Here,  for 
example,  is  the  best  photograph  of  the  third  Napoleon 
which  we  have  ever  seen  : — “ Before  attaining  power 
he  had  had  time  to  strengthen  his  natural  taste  for  the 
footman  class,  which  is  always  displayed  by  mediocre 
princes,  and  which  was  confirmed  in  his  case 
by  the  habits  of  twenty  years  of  conspiracy  spent 
amid  low-class  adventurers,  men  of  ruined  fortunes 
or  blemished  reputations,  and  young  debauchees,  the 
only  persons  who,  during  all  this  time,  could  have 
consented  to  serve  him  as  go-betweens  or  accomplices.” 
In  this  judgment  one  finds  more  than  a hint  of  that 
austere  preoccupation  with  morals  which  we  have 
spoken  of  above  as  Genevan,  and  which,  as  the  chief 
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characteristic  of  de  Tocqueville's  mind,  links  him  with 
Scherer  as  the  type  of  a French  Protestant.  But,  if  he 
has  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  the  qualities  are  not  to 
be  denied  ; he  sees  most  distinctly,  though  his  vision  is 
that  of  the  owl  and  not  that  of  the  eagle.  “ As  a 
private  individual  Louis  Napoleon  possessed  certain 
attractive  qualities  : an  easy  and  kindly  humour,  a mind 
which  was  gentle,  and  even  tender,  without  being 
delicate,  great  confidence  in  his  intercourse,  perfect 
simplicity,  a certain  personal  modesty  amidst  the  im- 
mense pride  derived  from  his  origin.  He  was  capable 
of  showing  affection,  and  able  to  inspire  it  in  those  who 
approached  him.” 

De  Tocqueville’s  preoccupation  with  morals  often 
makes  him  absurdly  unjust.  It  is  not  fair  to  weigh  the 
dreamer  Lamartine,  half  rhetorician  and  half  poet,  in 
the  exact  balances  of  the  practical  understanding — - 
thus  : “ I do  not  know  that  I have  ever  in  this  world 
of  selfishness  and  ambition  in  which  I lived  met  a mind 
so  devoid  of  any  thought  of  the  public  welfare  as  his. 
....  When  speaking  or  writing  he  spoke  the  truth 
or  lied,  without  caring  which  he  did,  occupied  only 
with  the  effect  he  wished  to  produce  at  the  moment.” 
How  protestant  this  is  and  how  arid  ! We  see  in  it  not 
Lamartine,  but  De  Tocqueville’s  limitations.  When 
he  judges  the  men  far  inferior  to  himself  in  ability,  con- 
tempt reinforces  his  native  love  of  truth  and  his  sketches 
become  life-like: — “ Ledru-Rollin  was  nothing  more 
than  a very  sensual  and  sanguine  heavy  fellow,  quite 
without  principles,  and  almost  without  brains,  pos- 
sessing no  real  courage  of  mind  or  heart,  and  even  free 
from  malice.  . . .”  The  last  clause  is  one  of  those 
admirable  artistic  effects  which  real  life  sometimes 
gives  to  the  mere  reporter  preoccupied  with  exactitude. 
Here  is  another  of  a perfection  which  is  astounding 
when  we  think  of  it  as  accidental.  The  15  May  lives 
for  us  as  we  read  : — “ I heard  a man  in  a blouse,  stand- 
ing next  to  me,  say  to  his  fellow  : * See  that  vulture 
down  there?  I should  like  to  twist  its  neck  ! ’ I fol- 
lowed the  movement  of  his  arm  and  his  eyes,  and  saw 
without  difficulty  that  he  was  speaking  of  Lacordaire, 
who  was  sitting  in  his  Dominican’s  frock  on  the  top 
bench  of  the  Left.  The  sentiment  struck  me  as  very 
unhandsome,  but  the  comparison  was  admirable  ; the 
priest’s  long,  bony  neck  issuing  from  its  white  cowl, 
his  bald  head  surrounded  only  with  a tuft  of  black  hair, 
his  narrow  face,  his  hooked  nose,  and  his  fixed,  glitter- 
ing eyes  really  gave  him  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
bird  of  prey  in  question.” 

THE  SWEETSTUFF  SHOP! 

NATIONS,  we  are  taught  in  our  schoolboy. histories, 
win  power  by  reason  of  courage,  manliness,  and 
love  of  truth,  and  power  brings  riches  and  riches  luxury, 
and  then  corruption  comes  and  degeneration.  That 
England  has  grown  rich  and  luxurious  cannot  be 
denied  ; but  most  of  us  flatter  ourselves  that  our 
colonizing  efforts,  or  our  love  of  outdoor  sports,  or  some 
secret  virtue  in  numbers  will  preserve  us  from  the  moral 
decadence|that  usually  befalls  wealthynations.  Now  and 
then,  however,  in  spite  of  our  optimism,  we  are 
shocked  by  a sign  or  symptom  that  seems  to  indicate 
deep-rooted  disease.  We  have  grown  up  in  the  belief 
that  a love  of  truth  is  a characteristic  of  the  Briton, 
that  he  unconsciously  pushes  veracity  to  rudeness,  and 
always  pardons  the  bluntest  statement  of  fact.  And 
then  we  find  ourselves  at  the  Sixth  Anniversary  Dinner 
of  the  Actors’  Benevolent  Fund,  and  we.  are  sickened 
by  the  extravagant  compliments  lavished  by  the 
speakers  upon  each  other,  and  we  wonder  whether 
this  fulsome  flattery  is  not  a sign  of  moral  corruption. 
For  actors  are  not  the  only  offenders.  English  life  at 
the  present  time  is  one  huge  mutual  admiration  society, 
and  the  Press  seems  to  have  come  to  the  belief  that 
what  cannot  be  praised  had  better  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  Parliament,  it  is  true,  is  enlivened  a little  by 
the  shock  of  parties  ; but  note  how  sedulously  person- 
alities are  discouraged  even  in  St.  Stephen’s,  until 
debate  dies  out,  and  epigram  and  the  platitude, 
pompous  or  puerile,  reign  instead.  And  in  every 
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other  department  of  life  truth-speaking  is  tabooed— 
regarded,  in  fact,  as  a sign  of  ill-breeding,  or  at 
least  as  a lapse  of  taste  worthy  of  reprobation. 
And  the  curious  part  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  the  lead- 
ing men  in  each  profession  that  form  the  ring  of 
mutual  admirers  ; it  is  as  if  they  felt  themselves  un- 
worthy of  their  positions,  so  anxious  are  they  to  win 
praise  rather  than  deserve  it.  There  is  a Russian 
proverb  that  says,  “ It  is  the  head  of  the  fish  that  first 
goes  bad.” 

The  Actors’  Dinner  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Leopold  Rothschild,  whose  speech  was  an  extra- 
ordinary farrago  of  puerile  witticisms  and  obsequious 
flattery  flavoured  with  unhappy  allusions  to  religious 
differences.  “ He  congratulated  the  Fund  upon  having 
no  vagabonds  upon  it  ; at  least  only  ‘ Two  Little 
Vagabonds.’  ...  It  would  perhaps  be  presumptuous 
to  ask  the  young  man  to  cease  giving  ‘ A White  Silk 
Dress  ’ to  ‘ The  Gay  Parisienne  ’ for  the  pleasure  of 
‘A  Night  Out’!  (Cheers  and  laughter.)”  We  are 
quoting  from  the  “ Standard,”  and  were  the  autho- 
rity of  that  journal  less  than  it  is,  we  should  refuse 
to  believe  that  such  vulgar  ineptitude  would  be  greeted 
with  cheers  by  gentlemen.  Mr.  Leopold  Rothschild 
won  almost  as  much  applause  by  his  reference  to  Sir 
Henry  Irving  : “he  did  not  know  which  was  the  greater 
reward  {sic!) — to  be  born  a genius  and  to  have  earned 
distinction  from  his  Queen,  or  to  have  the  admiration, 
the  affection,  and  the  veneration  of  all  his  profession.” 
And,  finally,  he  said:  “In  former  days  ‘The  Sign  of 
the  Cross  ’ was  not  admitted  in  the  Ghetto  ” — but 
perhaps  we  have  done  enough  to  illustrate  Mr.  Leopold 
Rothschild’s  wit. 

Then  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  got  up,  and,  not  to  be 
outdone,  imitated  his  chairman.  “ He  did  not  say 
that  every  play  could  be  sweet  as  lavender  or  pure 
as  rosemary,”  and  so  forth,  and  still  the  audience  ap- 
plauded. Sir  Frank  proceeded  to  give  a specimen  of 
his  tact:  “Celebrated  actors  were  probably  more 

popular  than  any  persons  in  this  realm,  excepting  per- 
haps professional  jockeys”;  and  then,  feeling  perhaps 
that  he  had  made  a slight  mistake,  he  used  the  butter- 
ladle  freely,  and  sat  down. 

Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  then  made  the  speech  of  the 
evening,  excellent  both  in  matter  and  in  manner.  He 
warned  his  fellows  that  “ the  uncritical  adulation  of  the 
enthusiast”  was  more  dangerous  than  “the  whips  and 
scorn  of  detractors.”  And  he  did  not  fear  to  point  the 
allusion  : “ Shall  we  the  Cinderellas  of  yesterday  permit 
ourselves  tobe  spoiled  bythe  Lockwoodsofto-day?”  But 
even  Mr.  Wyndham  could  not  finish  his  speech  without 
imitating  the  fatuity  of  the  chairman.  He  praised  the 
“ Bells  ” of  the  Lyceum,  and  quoted  Tennyson,  “Ring 
out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new,”  which  was  rather  unkind 
of  him,  as  the  “ Bells  ” were  heard  in  ’71. 

And  then  Sir  Henry  Irving  got  up  and  showed  that 
as  a public  speaker  even  Mr.  Leopold  Rothschild  is  not 
his  equal.  We  actor-managers,  he  said  in  substance, 
at  least  some  of  us,  have  closed  our  theatres  “to 
do  honour  to  the  Fund  and  to  thank  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild.”  After  alluding  to  the  “ eloquence  (!)  ” 
with  which  the  chairman  had  pleaded  for  the 
Fund,  Sir  Henry  Irving  went  on:  “I  wonder  what 
conception  the  people  who  have  never  seen  or  heard 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  would  form  of  his  person- 
ality.” This  happy  touch  led  naturally  to  the  story  of 
how  a little  girl  in  an  East-end  school  believed  that  Sir 
Henry  Irving  himself  was  the  keeper  of  a sweetstuff  shop, 
and  in  the  same  way,  Sir  Henry  continued,  with  exquisite 
adroitness,  our  chairman  might  figure  as  “the  cashier 
of  a penny  bank.”  Feeling  probably  that  this  descrip- 
tion was  not  flattering  enough,  Sir  Henry  concluded  by 
talking  of  the  “ great  and  noble  house  to  which  Mr.  de 
Rothschild  belongs.” 

All  we  have  to  say  is  that  the  little  girl’s  description 
was  absolutely  correct  : the  Lyceum  is  a sweetstuff 
shop  and  nothing  else,  and  Sir  Henry  Irving  is  the  keeper 
thereof.  But  if  the  same  little  girl  had  been  asked  about 
Mr.  Leopold  Rothschild,  she  would  probably  have  said  with 
equal  truth  that  he  was  the  keeper  of  a pawnbroking 
shop — an  international  pawnbroking  shop  if  you  will, 
but  still  a pawnbroking  shop.  “Great  and  noble 
house,”  forsooth,  with  Brazilian  nuts  for  sale  and  Chilis 
hot  in  the  mouth. 


IS  THE  NAVY  READY? 


TT  is  extraordinary  how  little  genuine  interest  the 
J-  public  take  in  the  Navy.  In  order  to  hold  their 
flagging  attention,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
continually  stimulated  by  the  speeches  and  letters  of 
statesmen  and  experts  ; and  Mr.  Goschen’s  ill-founded 
optimism  with  regard  to  our  naval  efficiency  finds 
them  almost  glad  to  have  done  with  the  matter. 
Yet  the  question  of  the  Navy  would  hardly  be  left 
half  answered  if  the  average  man  had  in  any  way 
grasped  its  tremendous  importance.  The  practice  of 
Prussia  in  the  two  great  conflicts  which  we  all 
remember  has  partly  opened  our  eyes  to  the  necessity 
of  an  army  being  quickly  made  ready  and  assembled 
for  action.  Why  is  this  readiness  so  urgent  a matter  ? 
Because  the  first  great  battle,  the  first  action  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  forces  of  both  sides  are  engaged, 
almost  always  has  such  far-reaching  consequences. 
Defeat  in  this  first  battle  disheartens  and  demoralizes 
beyond  all  that  the  inexperienced  can  imagine,  and 
the  balance  of  confidence  once  upset  is  rarely  restored. 
Most  of  Frederick’s  campaigns  and  all  of  Napoleon’s- 
until  the  Russian  disaster  show  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage gained  by  having  the  start  in  preparation,  and 
moving  the  army  in  a well-chosen  direction  before  the 
enemy  has  made  his  first  move.  Railways  have  con- 
centrated into  a few  days  the  whole  of  that  laborious 
business  of  assembling  which  used  to  require  weeks  of 
heavy  marching.  But  rapid  concentration  by  railway 
is  impracticable  unless  the  organization  is  com- 
plete and  every  detail  in  its  place  by  the  time 
when  the  railway  lines  are  ready  to  begin  carrying. 
If  the  army  is  put  down  at  the  wrong  place  at  the 
outset,  it  is  handicapped  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary,  not  merely  to  have  good 
arrangements  for  calling  in  and  equipping  reserves  and 
getting  the  expanded  battalions  and  their  baggage  to 
the  railway  stations,  but  to  have  thoroughly  thought 
out  the  first  moves  of  the  game,  so  as  to  begin  with  the 
army  in  the  right  place,  and  able  to  deal  its  first  blow 
with  all  its  force.  These  are  the  considerations  that 
have  led  all  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  since  1866  to 
copy  or  adapt  as  well  as  they  could  the  Prussian  method 
of  mobilization  and  the  Prussian  method  of  thinking 
out  the  first  moves.  Yet  there  are  in  ordinary  land 
warfare  a number  of  conditions  that  mitigate  the  dis- 
advantage under  which  the  losers  of  the  first  great 
battle  suffer.  The  enemy’s  army  cannot  move  faster 
than  fifteen  miles  a day.  It  must  constantly  detach  to 
protect  its  communications,  and  must  bring  up  supplies 
from  its  base.  Thus  its  force  is  diminished  as  it 
advances  ; while  the  defender  as  he  falls  back  picks 
up  his  detachments,  and  finds  reinforcements.  The 
material  equilibrium  thus  tends  to  be  restored,  and 
when  this  process  has  begun  there  may  be  a pause  in 
the  action,  due  to  the  difference  between  attack  and 
defence.  An  army  on  the  defensive  calls  the  ground 
to  its  help,  and  this  auxiliary  makes  it  equal  to  more 
than  its  own  numbers.  There  comes  a point  when 
each  side  is  strong  enough,  with  the  help  of  a good 
position,  to  risk  a defensive  battle,  although  perhaps 
neither  side  has  such  a superiority  as  to  justify  an. 
attack.  In  that  case  the  operations  are  suspended, 
and  the  delay  tells  in  favour  of  the  defence.  Still,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  offensive,  which  requires  a 
very  superior  force  and  constant  energy,  and  which, 
owing  to  the  slowness  of  movement,  usually  means 
fighting  and  defeating  again  and  again  the  same  troops 
which  have  retreated  and  re-formed — a first  great 
victory,  as  a rule,  decides  the  campaign. 

How  incomparably  more  decisive  in  every  respect  Is 
a first  great  victory  at  sea  ! The  beaten  fleet  does  not, 
like  a beaten  army,  retreat,  say,  a week’s  march  or 
about  a hundred  miles,  and  then  make  a fresh  stand 
with  its  numbers  diminished  hardly  by  a greater  pro- 
portion of  loss  than  the  victors  have  suffered.  In 
the  old  naval  battles  a few  ships  on  both  sides  were 
destroyed,  but  a few  of  those  of  the  vanquished 
were  captured  by  the  victor  and  could  shortly  after- 
wards be  used  by  him.  If  two  fleets  each  of  twenty  sail 
had  a fight,  and  each  lost  three  ships  burned  or  sunk, 
while  the  victor  captured  three,  the  result  was  that  for 
a future  battle  the  victor  had  twenty  ships  and  the 
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vanquished  only  fourteen.  The  odds  had  become  such 
as  to  leave  the  loser  no  reasonable  chance  in  a second 
action.  In  a modern  sea  fight,  perhaps,  there  will  be 
no  ships  taken  ; but  there  will  be  all  the  more  destroyed, 
and,  as  destruction  or  capture  begin  to  be  one-sided 
so  soon  as  the  scale  of  victory  has  turned,  the  beaten 
fleet  will  not  be  spared.  The  difference  between 
attack  and  defence,  due  on  land  to  the  fact  that  one 
side  may  lie  down  and  wait  for  the  other  to  come  up, 
does  not  exist  at  sea  where  neither  side  walks.  The 
sea  is  no  help,  as  the  land  is,  to  the  weaker  party. 
Thus  a battle  at  sea  is  in  itself  more  destructive  and 
more  decisive  than  one  on  land.  Moreover,  the 
destruction  cannot  so  soon  be  made  good.  If 
10,000  men  are  lost  in  a battle,  their  place  may 
be  taken  in  three  months  by  10,000  fresh  men, 
who  were  recruits  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  But 
for  an  ironclad  lost  no  substitute  can  be  found  during 
the  war.  The  effects  of  a naval  battle  are  in- 
creased by  the  swiftness  of  movement  at  sea.  An 
army  goes  in  an  enemy’s  territory  about  fifteen  miles  a 
day  ; a fleet  moves  anywhere  over  the  sea  at  twenty 
times  that  rate.  This  swiftness  and  the  decisive  nature 
of  the  battle  at  sea  make  it  far  more  imperative  in  naval 
than  in  land  war  to  have  everything  ready  in  advance, 
and  above  all  to  have  the  first  moves  thought  out. 
Moltke’s  “plans  of  campaign”  are  merely  his  efforts 
to  think  out  clearly  the  first  moves,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
put  down  his  forces  in  the  right  groups  and  to  start 
them  in  the  most  telling  directions.  These  studies  were 
as  thorough  as  could  be,  and  were  revised  every  year. 
When  they  were  complete  they  served  as  the  basis  for 
working  out  all  the  necessary  details,  especially 
of  railway  transport.  If  they  had  not  been  com- 
pleted beforehand,  but  delayed  until  war  was  at  hand, 
Prussia  could  not  have  had  the  advantages  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  which  she  had  in  1866 
and  in  1870.  If  a modern  navy  should  be  caught  by 
the  outbreak  of  war  without  its  first  moves  planned 
and  every  detail  of  preparation,  grouping  of  forces, 
and  starting  to  seek  the  enemy  perfectly  arranged,  it 
would  in  the  first  battle  be  at  a disadvantage  that 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Its  parts  would  be  liable  to 
encounter  separately  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  force. 
The  loss  of  the  first  battle  between  considerable  forces 
will  have  a terrible  effect  upon  the  nation  which  is 
defeated,  and  a heavy  loss  in  a first  defeat  may  carry 
with  it  an  unfavourable  decision  of  the  whole  conflict. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  forethought  in 
preparation  for  the  first  moves  is  more  important  than 
numerical  superiority  in  the  total  available  force,  espe- 
cially when  a single  Power  confronts  a coalition.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  prove  this  from  a full  analysis 
of  naval  and  military  history,  but  the  truth  may  be 
. illustrated  from  a modern  war  of  which  the  history  is 
fully  known.  In  1866  the  available  forces  of  Prussia 
numbered  326,000  men,  those  of  her  adversaries  were 
estimated  at  400,000,  and  of  these  390,000  were,  in 
fact,  employed  against  her.  But  Prussia  grouped  her 
forces  wisely.  Against  the  Austro-Saxon  270,000  she 
used  278,000,  and  against  the  remaining  German  armies 
she  employed  only  48,000.  She  struck  as  hard  as  she 
could  against  the  principal  enemy,  and  risked  disaster 
in  the  secondary  conflict,  because  its  issue  really  de- 
pended on  that  of  the  larger  one. 

The  opinion  that  the  British  navy  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  in  battleships,  cruisers,  officers  and  men  to 
command  the  sea  at  the  very  beginning  of  a war  against 
a coalition — this  is  the  gist  of  the  explanations  of  the 
plan  of  “ shadowing  ” the  enemies’  fleets  upon  which  is 
founded  the  ideal  standard  of  a superiority  of  five  or 
four  to  three — is  in  itself  logical  and  rational.  But  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  this  is  an  ideal  standard,  and 
that  a good  admiral,  by  a judiciously  thought  out 
grouping  of  his  forces,  may  be  able,  even  with  a 
moderate  superiority,  to  defeat  and  shatter  a combina- 
tion. War,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  is  sometimes 
the  only  resource  of  statesmanship  for  the  attainment 
of  its  ends,  and  sometimes  even  so  modest  an  end  as 
the  retention  of  a nation’s  possessions  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  its  rights  cannot  be  compassed  except  by  the 
use  of  force.  A nation  that  hesitates  at  the  critical 
moment  to  employ  force  to  uphold  its  just  cause,  under 
the  belief  that  victory  is  denied  except  to  preparations 


corresponding  to  a never  realized  ideal,  would  be  sadly 
handicapped.  It  would  be  better  to  remember  that  war 
cannot  be  carried  on  (and  national  rights  cannot  be 
defended)  except  by  giving  and  receiving  hard  knocks. 
You  cannot  make  omelettes  without  breaking  eggs. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  probable  that  those  are  in 
the  right  who  urge  as  the  first  step  of  naval  prepara- 
tion the  clear  definition  of  the  duties  of  the  naval 
commander-in-chief — to  think  out  the  opening  moves 
of  the  various  wars  that  may  be  necessary,  and  to 
plan  his  navy  and  frame  his  estimates  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  them.  This  view  is  not  inconsistent  with 
persistent  advocacy  of  the  construction  of  more  battle- 
ships and  more  cruisers,  and  of  the  increase  of  personnel , 
both  officers  and  men  ; but  those  who  realize  how  much 
the  previous  studies  of  a commander-in-chief  contribute 
to  victory  will  continue  to  press  for  a regeneration  of 
the  organization  of  command  at  the  Admiralty,  and  will 
say  to  a Cabinet  which  neglects  this,  however  zealously 
it  has  built  and  armed  ships,  trained  officers  and 
enrolled  men,  “These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not 
to  leave  the  other  undone.” 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HORSE. 

RECENT  forecasts  of  the  influences  of  motor-cars 
and  bicycles  upon  the  future  of  horses  have  been, 
in  many  cases,  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  It  has 
been  said  that,  in  a few  years,  the  horse  will  no 
longer  be  bred  for  purposes  of  general  utility,  and  that, 
if  he  exists  at  all,  it  will  be  merely  as  a pet  or  a play- 
thing. Nonsense  of  this  sort  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  motor-carts  and  motor-carriages,  light  rail- 
ways, and  to  some  extent  also  cycles  of  various  kinds, 
are  certain  to  affect  very  seriously  the  horse-breeding 
interests  in  this,  the  greatest  of  all  horse-breeding 
countries.  Horse-dealers  already  complain  that  the 
market  for  moderate  hacks — the  best  keep  up  their 
prices — has  suffered  considerably  from  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  use  of  the  bicycle.  Many  a hack  has 
been  sold  because  its  owner  found  a bicycle  a swifter, 
more  agreeable,  more  convenient,  and  much  more 
economical  conveyance.  When  small  electric  motors 
are  added  to  bicycles,  many  men  who  would  find 
bicycle  riding  in  the  ordinary  way  too  fatiguing  are 
likely  to  adopt  them,  and  get  rid  of  their  saddle-horses. 
But  it  is  the  motor-car,  van,  omnibus,  cab,  and  carriage 
which  threaten  to  become  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  the 
horse. 

Before  enlarging  upon  the  damage  likely  to  be  inflicted 
upon  horse-breeders  and  horse-dealers  by  such  things, 
it  may  be  prudent  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  question  of 
the  probable  influence  upon  both  by  artificial  progres- 
sion and  propulsion  was  asked,  and  with  at  least  as 
much  reason,  in  the  early  days  of  railway  locomotives 
and  the  use  of  steam-power  for  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture. Yet  many  more  horses  are  bred  in  these  days 
than  in  those.  It  may  be  that  the  number  is  not  larger, 
if  so  large,  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  enor- 
mous perpetual  increase  of  the  population  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  any  kind  of  farm  produce,  in  this 
little  country,  is  a very  important  point  to  be  remem- 
bered in  calculating  the  effect  of  any  new  factor  upon 
the  future  demand  for  a particular  form  of  produce. 
This  consideration  may  well  give  rise  to  the  doubt 
whether,  be  the  use  of  horseless  conveyances  ever 
so  general,  the  demand  for  horses  will  decrease 
sufficiently  to  reduce  their  number  in  this  country 
very  materially  twenty  years  hence.  Judging  from 
the  results  of  the  steam  plough,  the  steam  thresh- 
ing-machine, the  steam  turnip-chopper,  the  steam 
cake-crusher,  and  the  steam  pulper,  the  motor-cart 
is  not  very  likely  to  lead  to  the  extermination 
of  the  cart-horse  ; and,  if  the  light  railway  saves 
him  some  labour,  it  is  not  more  likely  to  make  his 
services  unnecessary  than  the  ordinary  railway.  So 
far  from  anticipating  the  abolition  of  the  cart-horse 
by  the  motor,  we  should  be  much  surprised  to  learn 
that  a large  number  of  cart-horses  are  not  employed  at 
the  works  of  the  large  horseless-carriage  companies 
themselves. 

We  will  continue  with  the  cart-horse  in  beginning 
our  consideration  of  the  injury  that  may  be  inflicted  upon 
horse-breeders  by  the  substitution  of  steam-power  for 
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horse-power.  Among-  the  most  important  patrons  of 
the  Shire-horse  and  the  Clydesdale.,  as  the  cart-horse  is 
technically  called  according  to  his  breed,  are  the  brewers. 
Undoubtedly  it  will  be  a great  saving  to  them  to  have 
their  prodigiously  heavy  carts  moved  by  steam  instead 
of  by  horses.  Horses  similar  to  those  used  by  brewers, 
again,  draw  the  heavy  vans  of  many  manufacturers 
and  merchants  and  dealers  in  cities  ; it  may  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  demand  for  such  horses  will  seriously 
decrease,  and  we  should  not  care  at  this  moment  to 
invest  money  in  a large  breeding-stud  of  Clydesdales  or 
Shire-ho  ses  at  present  prices.  Not  that  we  anticipate 
the  disappearance  of  either  breed.  On  farms,  in  the 
yards  of  great  works  and  railway  companies,  and  even 
to  some  extent  in  cartage  in  towns,  there  will  be  ample 
opportunities  for  employing  them.  The  light-van  horse 
will  probably,  like  the  heavy  cart-horse,  be  superseded 
by  the  motor.  Where  he  is  used  time  is  generally  of 
importance,  and  here  steam-power  has  an  advantage 
over  him.  He  is  a fine,  active,  useful  animal,  and  we 
should  greatly  regret  to  see  him  gradually  disappearing. 
We  have  more  fears  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  the 
Shire-horse  or  the  Clydesdale,  as  there  is  little  demand 
for  him  beyond  towns  and  suburbs  ; and  farmers  are 
not  likely  to  go  on  breeding  him  for  their  own  use. 

Nobody  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  said  to  breed  the 
cab-horse.  He,  like  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  critic,  is  an 
animal  that  has  failed  in  other  walks  of  life.  To  have 
no  market  for  the  failure,  however,  will  be  a very 
serious  matter  to  breeders,  as  well  as  to  purchasers  of 
horses  that  have  turned  out  to  be  failures.  In  short, 
what  is  to  become  of  equine  failures  in  the  future 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  crucial  question  connected 
with  motor-carriages. 

The  best  omnibus-horses  are  bred  for  their  particular 
purpose,  and  sorry  indeed  shall  we  be  if  these  sturdy, 
active  creatures  become  obsolete.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  foretell  the  fate  of  the  private-carriage  horse.  Motor- 
carriages  are  likely  to  become  fashionable.  For  some 
time  they  will,  no  doubt,  remain  fashionable  ; and  it 
is  pretty  safe  to  prophesy  that  most  people  who  now 
keep  a carriage  will  presently  keep  a motor-carriage  ; 
but  we  think  that,  so  far  as  mere  fashion  goes,  a 
reaction  may  be  expected — that,  by-and-bye,  the  for- 
gotten charms  of  a quick-stepping  pair  of  horses 
will  be  remembered,  or  re-discovered,  apd  that  ' 
carriage-horses  of  the  highest  class  will  eventually  be 
almost  as  much  sought  after  as  ever.  Unfortunately, 
in  order  to  breed  a few  first-rate  carriage-horses,  there 
must  be  many  failures,  and  here,  again,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  question,  What  is  to  become  of  the 
failures  ? 

Motors  will  not,  or  ought  not,  to  jump  over  fences  ; 
accordingly  they  are  in  no  way  likely  to  lessen  the 
demand  for  hunters.  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  supply.  There  are  even  more  failures  in  breeding 
hunters  than  in  breeding  carriage-horses,  and  if  farmers 
should  be  unable  to  dispose  of  such  failures,  it  will  not 
pay  them  to  breed  hunters  at  all,  unless  they  can 
obtain  much  higher  prices  for  the  successes  than  they 
do  at  present.  For  this  reason  we  expect  the  prices  of 
hunters  to  increase  very  considerably.  Good  carriage- 
horses  are  also  likely  to  rise  in  value,  though  perhaps  to 
a less  extent. 

Troopers  for  cavalry  may  very  possibly  become  rather 
cheaper  than  dearer.  The  better  class  of  failures  in 
attempts  to  breed  carriage-horses  and  hunters  will  be 
readily  sold  to  contractors  for  cavalry  remounts  ; for 
horses  which  in  these  days  would  fetch  fair  prices  as 
hacks,  dogcart-horses,  and  drawers  of  light  carts 
will  then  be  very  difficult  to  dispose  of.  Although 
motor  races  are  already  whispered  of,  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  would  dare  to  prophesy  that  machinery 
in  any  form  will  ever  put  a limit  to  horse-racing;  but 
this  at  least  seems  certain,  that  motor-cars  will 
necessitate  the  putting  to  death  of  a large  proportion 
of  the  countless  failures  annually  turned  out  of  racing 
stables. 

One  of  the  most  serious  questions  for  the  considera- 
tion of  farmers  in  connexion  with  motor-carriages  is 
the  effect  their  general  use  would  have  upon  the  demand 
for  hay,  oats,  and  any  provender  now  consumed  by 
horses  ; but  as  this  does  not  directly  concern  the  future 
of  the  horse,  it  is  somewhat  beyond  the  province  of  our 


present  inquiry.  Another  question  which  our  subject 
does  not  require  us  to  answer  is,  whether  the  breeding 
of  horses,  other  than  cart-horses,  and  apart  from  the 
convenience  of  using  the  young  horses  until  sold,  is 
even  how  remunerative  to  farmers.  There  are  those 
who  strongly  maintain  that  it  is  not. 


ARMS 


AND  THE 

V. 


SNOB. 


HPHE  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scot- 
land,  otherwise  Lord  Kingsburgh,  otherwise 
Sir  John  Hay  Athole  Macdonald,  C.B.,  has  not  had 
the  arms  matriculated  that  Debrett  assigns  to  him: 
and  the  arms  used  by  the  Right  Hon.  R.  R.  Warren 
are  not  recorded  to  him  or  even  to  the  baronets  of 
his  name  to  whom  he  is  related.  Lord  Ashbourne 
evidently  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  inherited  no 
arms,  for  he  obtained  a grant  of  the  arms  which  cor- 
rectly figure  opposite  his  name  in  the  “ Judicial  Bench  ” 
and  the  various  published  Peerages.  Now  the  Right 
Hon.  John  George  Gibson  is  a younger  brother  of  Lord 
Ashbourne,  but  a different  and  much  older  coat  figures 
in  Debrett  for  the  younger  son.  Whether  the  omission 
was  intentional  or  not  I have  not  the  ghost  of  an  idea, 
but  Lord  Ashbourne’s  grant,  I am  informed,  was  personal 
to  himself,  and  consequently  confutes  the  arms  used  by 
his  brother.  The  Hon.  Sir  John  Charles  Day  is  using 
a quarterly  coat  to  which,  I believe,  he  has  proved  no 
right,  and  I should  be  interested  to  know  what  reason 
he  puts  forward  for  the  assumption  of  the  second  crest. 
Save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  one  is  usually  con- 
sidered sufficient. 

There  are  two  more  cases  I must  mention  before  I 
bring  my  list  to  an  end.  I refer  to  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  to  the  present  Archbishop 
elect.  As  to  the  former,  I have  hesitated  much  before 
giving  the  matter  prominence.  But  a certain  para- 
graph in  the  “ Echo”  contains  a challenge  that  leaves 
one  but  little  alternative.  The  “ General  Armory,” 

I should  roughly  guess,  contains  almost  as  many 
unauthorized  as  genuine  coats-of-arms.  No  hint  is 
given,  as  a rule,  to  show  whether  they  are  good 
or  bad.  One  Case,  however,  Sir  Bernard  Burke  did 
draw  attention  to.  In  the  body  of  the  book  the 
"arms  granted  to  “ Edward  White  Benson,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Truro,”  are  correctly  quoted  “Argent,  a 
quatrefoil  between  two  trefoils  slipped  in  bend  sable, 
between  double  cottises  gules.”  In  the  Supplement  to 
the  book  is  a note  that  the  arms  “as  borne  on  the 
Archi-episcopal seal  ” are  “argent,  three  trefoils  slipped 
sable  between  two  bendlets  gules.”  These  latter  are 
the  arms  of  the  Benson  family,  one  of  whom  was  created 
Baron  Bingley.  I have  hunted  extensively  for  details 
of  this  particular  family,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo — at  any  rate,  in  the  male  line.  ' But 
if  a descent  is,  or  was,  provable,  why  did  the  Arch- 
bishop obtain  a grant  of  different  arms?  If  it  is  not 
strictly  and  legally  provable,  I hope  I have  said  enough 
to  cause  the  real  arms  of  Dr.  Benson  to  be  placed  on 
his  monument,  and  to  be  surmounted  by  his  proper 
mitre,  and  not  by  the  mitre  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
which  appears  on  his  seal. 

Many  months  ago  I saw  the  carriages  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  then  Bishop  of  London  pass  in  quick 
succession.  Probably  a half-crown,  certainly  a five- 
shilling  piece,  would  have  hidden  the  modest  decora- 
tion upon  the  brougham  of  the  Marquess.  I question 
if  a soup-plate  would  have  quite  obliterated  the  huge 
emblazonment  of  the  Bishop.  But  will  Dr.  Temple 
indicate  if  he  can  the  exact  spot  where  his  name 
should  appear  upon  the  pedigrees  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos,  of  Earl  Temple,  of  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  or  in  that  other  Temple 
pedigree  “which  Burke  includes  in  his  ‘Peerage,’”  to 
justify  his  usage  of  the  arms  he  has  appropriated  ? I 
have  pored  over  these  pedigrees,  but  I can  find  no  clue 
to  connect  Dr.  Temple  with  this  old  family  anciently  of 
Temple  Flail  in  Leicestershire.  Does  the  Archbishop 
fondly  imagine  that  every  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Temple  must  of  necessity  be  a descendant  of  this  family, 
and  at  liberty  to  assume  their  arms  ? Let  me,  as  to 
this  general  point,  at  any  rate,  undeceive  him.  Has  he 
ever  studied  the  Registers  of  the  Temple  Church  ? ' An 
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interesting' fact  to  be  gathered  from  them  is  that  a large 
number  of  foundlings  were  found  in  the  “Temple” 
during  the  last  century  ; and  (I  quote  from  a recent 
article  in  the  “Globe”  under  the  heading  of  “Wig 
and  Gown”)  “all  these  little  ones  were  baptized  in 
the  church  and  had  the  name  of  Temple  bestowed  upon 
them.” 

And.  now  a few  words  to  explain  what  constitutes  the 
right  to  arms.  These  articles  have  been  criticized  very 
widely  as  they  have  appeared,  and  from  very  varying 
standpoints  ; but  some  criticisms  have  been  wide  of  the 
mark  from  the  apparent  lack  of  technical  knowledge 
in  the  critics.  The  laws  of  arms  and  the  qualifications 
to  bear  arms  are  far  from  being  alike  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  very  laws  of  the  science 
are  different  in  Scotland,  so  let  us  here  consider 
the  Northern  kingdom  first.  Arms  in  Scotland  de- 
scend only  to  the  eldest  son  or  the  heir  male 
amongst  the  descendants  of  the  grantee.  [The  arms 
are  heritable  by  females  being  heirs  portioners  or 
heirs  of  line,  and  transmitted  as  quarterings ; but 
this  brings  up  technical  points  hardly  pertinent  to 
the  matter  in  hand.]  All  younger  sons  and  cadets 
of  the  family — even  younger  sons  of  the  grantee  him- 
self— whilst  inheriting  the  inherent  gentility  of  the 
original  creation,  have  no  right  to  bear  the  arms  unless 
and  until  they  have  been  rematriculated  in  Lyon 
Register  with  such  marks  of  cadency  as  Lyon  King  of 
Arms  may  deem  necessary  to  indicate  the  relationship 
and  the  requirements  of  the  particular  case.  This 
matriculated  coat  then  descends  to  the  heir  male 
amongst  the  descendants  of  the  person  matriculating, 
his  younger  sons  and  the  cadets  of  his  branch  being 
each  in  his  turn  required  to  rematriculate  and  have 
fresh  difference  marks  added.  The  present  Lyon 
Register  was  created  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1672,  and 
the  Act  required,  under  heavy  penalties,  that  all  arms  then 
in  use  should  be  registered  within  a year  and  a day. 
All  others  were  declared  to  be  illegal.  So  that  to  prove 
a right  to  bear  arms  in  Scotland,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  you  are  the  heir  male  of  some  person  who 
registered  arms  in  1672,  or  who  has  since  obtained  a 
grant,  or  who  has  matriculated  arms  in  Lyon  Register. 
And  I should  like  to  point  out  that  the  law  which  re- 
quired arms  to  be  registered  and  which  has  placed 
upon  younger  sons  the  necessity  of  matriculating  was 
not  merely  a canon  of  an  art  or  an  academic  regulation 
of  an  artistic  science,  but  a matter  of  common  Parlia- 
ment-made law. 

In  England  and  Ireland  the  scientific  law  is  prac- 
tically the  same.  In  both  countries  the  arms  descend 
alike  to  all  male  descendants  within  the  limitations  of 
each  particular  patent.  So  that  in  England  it  is  only 
necessary  to  prove  legitimate  male  descent  from  some 
person  to  whom  arms  have  been  granted  by  patent  or 
to  whom  arms  were  allowed  at  one  or  other  of  the 
Visitations. 

The  Visitations  which  occurred  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  were  perambulations,  under  the 
direct  warrant  and  authority  of  the  Crown,  by  the 
Officers  of  Arms  throughout  the  kingdom.  Everybody 
using  arms,  or  in  a position  to  use  arms,  was  summoned 
to  appear  and  substantiate  a right  to  arms  or  else 
“ disclaim  ” arms  ; and  one  of  the  three  alternatives — 
(1)  of. proving  a right  by  inheritance,  &c.  ; (2)  fail- 
ing this,  of  then  obtaining  the  right  ; or,  (3)  failing 
this,,  of  disclaiming— had  to  be  adopted.  And  so  that 
no  injustice  should  be  done  the  Officers  of  Arms 
directed  that  if  any  gentleman  could  prove  his  right  to 
arms,  and  yet  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  trivial  fees 
charged  for  making  the  necessary  record,  these  fees 
were  to  he  excused  him.  The  summoning  practically 
devolved  upon  the  local  authorities,  to  whom  it  was  a 
matter  of  personal  knowledge  as  to  what  families  used 
arms  or  were  in  a position  to  do  so.  The  Officers  of 
Arms  on  going  into  a county  exhibited  the  King’s  Com- 
mission to  the  High  Sheriff,  who  directed  the  Bailiff 
of  each  hundred  to  furnish  the  Officers  of  Arms  with 
a list  of  all  persons  using  arms,  or  calling  themselves 
esquires  or  gentlemen.  All  upon  the  lists  were  sum- 
moned to  attend.  So  thorough  and  searching  were  these 
Visitations  that  it  is  almost  a matter  of  impossibility 
that  any  family  using  arms  at  that  period  should  have 
been  omitted  from  all  the  Visitations.  I have  frequently 


been  told  that  such  and  such  a family  was  omitted 
from  the  Visitations  ; but  in  every  single  case  which 
I have  investigated  where  arms  were  not  duly  noted 
in  the  Visitation  Records  proper  I have  found  the 
families  duly  included  amongst  the  “ disclaimers.” 

Consequently,  after  the  last  General  Visitation  (1660- 
1687)  England  was  overhauled,  and  it  may  safely  be 
concluded  that  at  that  date  the  arms  of  all  families 
not  previously  extinct  had  been  formally  enrolled. 
Since  that  date  in  England  it  has  only  been  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  right  to  arms  by  a formal  grant. 
So  that  to  prove  a right  to  arms  in  England  it  is 
necessary  to  show  legitimate  male  descent  from  some 
person  to  whom  a grant  of  arms  has  been  made,  or  to 
whom  arms  were  allowed  at  one  or  other  of  the 
Visitations. 

Ireland  has  never  been  overhauled  with  the  thorough- 
ness which  characterized  the  English  method.  “ Trou- 
blous times  ” are  alleged  to  account  for  the 
scanty  Visitations  ; but  a series  of  “ Funeral  Certifi- 
cates ” largely  fills  up  the  void.  But,  in  addition, 
Ulster  King  of  Arms  has  the  unique  privilege  of 
“confirming”  arms  which  it  can  be  shown  have  had  a 
certain  continuous  usage,  even  though  no  official  warrant 
can  be  produced  to  substantiate  their  use.  And  a con- 
firmation as  far  as  legality  goes,  though  much  less 
expensive,  carries  equal  weight  with  a formal  grant. 
So  that  in  Ireland  to  prove  a right  to  arms  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  legitimate  male  descent  from  some  person 
to  whom  arms  were  allowed  at  the  Visitations,  or  on  a 
Funeral  Certificate,  or  to  whom  arms  have  been  granted 
or  confirmed. 

And  now  may  I be  permitted  a short  paragraph  in 
personal  explanation  ? I have  been  credited  with  many 
reasons  for  the  publication  of  these  articles.  As  far  as 
I personally  am  concerned,  newspaper  writers  are 
welcome  to  supply  me  with  half  a hundred  reasons. 
Personal  spite  seems  to  be  a favourite  suggestion  with 
some  of  my  critics.  I only  say  in  answer  that  the  man 
who  had  reason  to  cherish  personal  spite  against  such  an 
array  of  individuals  as  I have  mentioned  must  needs  be  a 
remarkable  person.  I only  refer  to  the  matter  to 
prevent  obloquy  resting  where  it  should  not.  It  appears 
that  a great  many  people  are  under  the  impression 
that  these  articles  have  been  written  by  an  Officer 
of  Arms.  Such  is  not  the  case.  I am  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  College  of  Arms,  and  these 
articles  were  not  written  even  with  the  knowledge  of 
any  Officer  of  Arms.  Nor  have  I (in  spite  of  a state- 
ment of  Rouge  Croix,  in  the  “Westminster  Gazette,” 
to  the  contrary)  any  greater  access  to  the  Records  of 
the  College  of  Arms  than  has  any  other  ordinary  member 
of  the  public  who  cares  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making 
inquiries  there  and  paying  the  search  fees,  which  are 
trivial.  The  “ Speaker  ” seems  to  fancy  I am  somehow 
interested  in  increasing  the  finances  of  the  College  of 
Arms.  May  I inform  the  writer  in  that  journal  that  I 
am  in  no  way  either  interested  or  concerned  with  the 
fees  or  finances  either  of  the  Corporation  of  the  College 
of  Arms  or  of  any  individual  member  of  that  Corpora- 
tion ? I candidly  admit  I have  made  many  inquiries  at 
the  College  of  Arms  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  greater 
accuracy  in  these  articles  ; but  my  original  information 
as  to  the  arms  in  use  has  in  no  single  case  which  I 
have  referred  to,  come  from  the  College  of  Arms.  The 
whole  of  it  is  a matter  of  my  own  observation. 

The  “ Daily  Chronicle  ” seems  to  think  I am  urging 
all  and  sundry  to  obtain  grants  of  arms.  My  object  in 
writing  these  articles  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  I have 
a very  keen  idea  that  some  of  those  I have  mentioned, 
would  meet  with  a point  blank  refusal  if  they  applied 
for  a patent.  And  I should  be  defeating  my  own 
object,  which  is  to  increase  the  respect  for  arms,  if 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  were  to  obtain  a grant, 
and  thus  bring  Armorial  Bearings  into  open  disrespect. 

And,  with  apologies  for  this  personal  explanation,  let 
me  proceed  to  the  remedy  I would  put  forward  for  the 
evils  which  have  arisen.  Many  people  profess  an  utter 
contempt  for  arms  and  the  laws  concerning  them.  I don’t 
believe  such  a feeling  really  exists,  and  the  expression 
of  such  opinions  simply  calls  to  mind  the  old  parable 
concerning  the  fox  and  the  grapes.  But  to  those  people 
who  do  make  such  a profession  I say,  “Very  well, 
leave  armorial  bearings  alone.”  There  is  assuredly  r.o 
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law  which  compels  anybody  to  use  or  claim  arms. 
Consequently  z/such  a claim  be  made,  the  arms  should 
be  of  genuine  and  legal  authority  and  not  filched 
from  some  other  family.  Considering  the  very  ex- 
tensive usage  that  is  made  of  arms,  it  is  idle  folly 
to  deny  the  value  that  is  placed  upon  them,  at  any 
rate  by  a very  large  number  of  people.  Now  the 
remedy  which  I suggest  would  require  no  alteration 
in  the  law.  It  would  not  even  require  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  old  and  stringent  laws  still  upon  the 
statute  books.  The  Inland  Revenue  requires  that  a 
licence  of  one  guinea  (or  of  two  guineas  for  arms  on  a 
carriage)  should  be  paid  by  every  person  using  armorial 
bearings.  The  law  has  decided  wrhich  arms  are  of  legal 
authority  and  which  are  of  none.  The  remedy — origin- 
ally suggested  in  “ Notes  and  Queries  ” — is  this  : 
That  everybody  who  produces  a certificate  from  a duly 
accredited  officer  of  arms  that  he  is  entitled  to  bear  arms 
should  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  be  allowed  to  take 
out  his  licence  at  those  figures.  But  those  who  are 
using  illegal  and  unauthorized  arms  should  be  required, 
on  failure  to  produce  any  such  certificate,  to  pay  five  or 
even  ten  guineas.  In  a matter  concerning  the  revenue 
it  is  necessary  in  advocating  a change  to  show  that 
it  will  not  diminish  the  revenue  receipts.  Now 
a large  proportion  of  those  who  pay  the  tax  (which  is 
a very  different  thing  from  those  who  use  arms)  are 
properly  entitled  to  arms.  They  would  continue  to  pay 
as  formerly  (only  with  added  pleasure),  for  they  would 
experience  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
certificate.  Of  the  rest  there  are  a large  number 
who,  by  reason  of  illegitimate  descent,  would  decline 
to  submit  their  claims  to  adjudication.  They  would 
pay  at  the  increased  rate.  So  much  the  better  for 
the  revenue.  Of  the  remainder  those  properly  en- 
titled to  use  arms  are  probably  to  a great  extent 
sinning  through  ignorance,  and  on  having  their  atten- 
tion called  to  the  fact  would  probably  at  once  rectify 
matters  by  obtaining  the  necessary  grant  or  matricula- 
tion. Here  the  revenue  would  benefit  very  materially 
by  the  stamps  upon  each  new  patent.  Of  the  other 
individuals  who  use  arms  probably  very  few  indeed 
pay  the  tax.  Lest  such  an  assertion,  which,  how- 
ever, is  amply  corroborated  by  the  information  which 
my  experience  has  placed  in  my  possession,  should  be 
questioned,  I should  like  to  refer  to  a paragraph  in 
the  “ City  Press,”  with  which  I have  been  intensely 
amused.  It  states  that  the  Somerset  House  authorities 
have  been  spending  a busy  and  lively  time  in  hunting  up 
the  City  dignitaries  whom  I noted  as  using  arms  with- 
out authority,  and  who  have  not  taken  out  any  licence 
for  the  use  of  armorial  bearings.  With  these  insig- 
nificant tradesmen  the  result  would  probably  be  that 
they  would  discontinue  the  use  of  arms.  They  pay  no 
guineas,  so  the  Revenue  would  lose  nothing,  and  as  the 
“commonites”  discontinued  the  usurpation  of  these 
symbols  of  gentlemen,  gentlefolk  whose  position  really 
warrants  it  would  reassert  armorial  usage  to  an 
increased  extent  and  pay  the  necessary  guineas  for 
their  licences.  So  much  the  better  for  the  revenue. 

X. 

[To  be  continued.) 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

/"'OVENTRY  PATMORE’S  work  as  an  author  is 
^ conspicuous  and  permanent  : but  as  a man  he 
was  less  widely  known  than  most  of  his  literary  rank, 
and  from  his  changes  of  residence,  environment,  and 
opinion,  he  was  beheld  under  very  different  lights  by 
those  who  at  various  periods  enjoyed  his  acquaintance. 
My  acquaintance  with  him  extended  over  what  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  life,  and  for  a 
long  time  almost  amounted  to  intimacy  ; it  may  not, 
therefore,  be  amiss  to  offer  a few  reminiscences  while 
the  feelings  aroused  by  his  loss  are  fresh  and  vivid. 

When  I came,  a mere  lad,  to  work  in  the  Library  of 
the  British  Museum,  I was  introduced  to  all  my 
colleagues  with  one,  doubtless  accidental,  exception.  I 
was  some  time  before  finding  out  who  the  tall,  spare, 
silent  man  was  who,  alone  of  the  assistants,  sat  in  the 
King’s  Library  ; who,  thdugh  perfectly  urbane  when  he 
did  converse,  seemed  rather  among  than  of  the  rest  of 
the  staff,  and  who  appeared  to  be  usually  entrusted 


with  some  exceptional  task,  now  cataloguing  a 
mighty  collection  of  sermons  from  the  King’s  Library 
gallery,  now  the  pamphlets  of  the  French  Revolution. 
His  diligence  was  certainly  exemplary,  though  he  was 
not  considered  a particularly  able  assistant  from  the 
librarian’s  point  of  view,  and  made  no  pretensions  to 
extensive  lingusitic  attainments  or  bibliographic  lore. 
I came  in  time  to  know  that  he  was  a poet,  but  hardly 
recognized  as  such  by  his  colleagues,  and  I was  as 
unable  as  they  to  make  anything  of  his  poems  of  1844, 
then  only  accessible  in  the  first  crude  version.  “ Tamer- 
ton  Church  Tower,”  or  rather  its  appendages,  conveyed 
more  to  me  ; and  my  acquaintance  with  him,  till  then  of 
the  slightest,  became  intimate  when  I ventured  to  express 
to  him  my  appreciation  of  “The  Betrothal”  (1854). 
I presumed,  however,  to  find  some  fault  with  what 
appeared  to  me  the  unevenness  of  some  of  the  verses, 
and  the  imperfection  of  some  of  the  rhymes.  I well 
remember  the  seriousness  with  which  he  took  my  boyish 
criticism,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  adjured 
me  to  declare,  did  I think  him  careless  or  negligent  ? 
No  ? then  I might  think  as  I pleased  about  the  verses  ; 
but  an  imputation  of  poetical  slovenliness  he  would 
never  submit  to.  This  was  the  prelude  to  a long  series 
of  conversations,  in  which  I learned  lessons  invaluable 
for  prose  as  well  as  verse.  All  the  faults  to  which  a 
young  writer  is  most  prone  found  in  him  a severe 
censor  and  an  unanswerable  antagonist.  The  sub- 
ordination of  parts  to  the  whole,  the  necessity 
of  every  part  of  a composition  being  in  keeping 
with  all  the  others,  the  equal  importance  of  form 
with  matter,  absolute  truth  to  nature,  sobriety  in 
simile  and  metaphor,  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a 
reserve  of  power — these  and  kindred  maxims  were 
enforced  with  an  emphasis  most  salutary  to  a young 
hearer  just  beginning  to  write  in  the  heyday  of  the 
“ spasmodic  school.”  I discovered  after  a while  that 
my  teacher  did  not  always  exemplify  his  own  precepts  ; 
that  his  one  principal  work  was  an  assemblage  of 
detached  beauties  without  true  vital  unity  : but  I 
saw,  too,  that  this  was  from  no  infidelity  to  his  own 
creed,  but  from  lack  of  faculty  to  exemplify  it  as  he 
would  have  wished  ; that,  although  a poet,  he  was  not 
an  artist.  I found  the  same  inability  to  combine  sepa- 
rate excellences  into  a wThole  to  pervade  his  criticism; 
his  strictures  on  single  passages  were  almost  infallible, 
but  he  seemed  unable  to  obtain  a just  view  of  an 
author  as  a whole.  If  there  be  truth  in  phrenology, 
his  head  must  have  wanted  the  organ  of  Sublimity. 
He  seemed  comparatively  insensible  to  the  grandeur  of 
even  the  greatest  poets,  but  no  one  possessed  a more 
exquisite  discernment  of  their  more  subtle  and  recon- 
dite beauties.  Goethe’s  “Faust,”  for  instance,  did  not 
appeal  to  him  ; but  he  was  enthusiastic,  as  well  as 
discriminating,  in  his  praise  of  the  same  poet’s  “Alexis 
and  Dora.”  His  attitude  towards  contemporary 
poetry  was  negative- — far  too  much  so.  He  would 
not  unfairly  run  down  the  works  of  others,  but 
I never  could  believe  that  he  took  much  plea- 
sure in  them.  He  reproved  me  seriously  for  over- 
praising the  first  poems  of  William  Morris  in  a journal 
to  which  we  both  contributed.  I had,  he  said,  screwed 
the  pitch  of  the  paper  a note  too  high,  and  he  should  be 
obliged  to  give  all  subsequent  poets  more  praise  than 
they  deserved  to  put  them  into  their  true  relative 
position  towards  the  young  pre-Raphaelite.  At  the 
same  time,  his  judgment  in  these  things  as  well  as  in 
political  matters  was  liable  to  gusts  of  paradox  and 
caprice.  I have  known  him  extravagantly  extol  a very 
middling  poet  on  the  strength  of  a single  line  that  had 
taken  his  fancy.  I should  not  do  justice  to  his  endow- 
ments either  as  critic  or  poet  if  I omitted  to  mention 
his  extraordinary  keenness  as  an  observer  of  nature. 
Nothing  seemed  to  escape  him  ; the  descriptions  in  his 
poems  are  accurate  to  the  minutest  detail ; and  he  was 
no  mere  observer  of  natural  phenomena,  but  meditated 
profoundly  on  their  problems.  I once  heard  him  hold 
forth  eloquently  on  the  thesis  that  the  apparent  con- 
fusion of  the  starry  heavens  must  be  the  most  beautiful 
order  if  we  could  only  see  it,  and  not  long  afterwards 
read  in  the  MS.  of  “ Faithful  for  Ever  ” 

“The  bright  disorder  of  the  stars 
Is  solved  by  music.” 

After  we  had  become  in  a measure  intimate,  Patmore 
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fell  into  a habit  of  showing  me  his  newly  written 
verses,  and  was  always  most  indulgently  ready  to  look 
at  mine.  His  composition  was  rapid.  I have  frequently 
seen  twenty  or  more  lines  which  he  had  written,  he 
said,  in  the  last  half-hour,  and  refashioning  was  rarely 
needful,  though  he  Was  an  unwearied  corrector  in  minor 
details.  In  these  minutiae  I was,  I think,  of  some 
service  to  him  ; and  I believe  it  was  at  my  instance 
that  the  change  of  a note  of  exclamation  into  a note  of 
interrogation  was  made  which  obliterated  the  unreason 
of  the  first  version  of  “Tamerton  Church  Tower.” 
It  was  natural  that  I should  become  a visitor  at  his 
house,  and  see  the  choicest  of  his  possessions,  his 
wife.  This  admirable  lady,  her  husband’s  apo- 
theosis notwithstanding,  never  impressed  me  as  an 
“Angel,”  but  rather  as  a Queen  ruling  by  love  and 
wisdom,  “ a creature  not  too  bright  or  good  for  human 
nature’s  daily  food,”  wise,  witty,  frank,  gracious,  hos- 
pitable, without  flaw  or  blemish  that  I could  ever 
discover,  but  perfectly  at  home  in  this  terrestrial  sphere. 
Yet  the  advance  of  consumption,  of  which  she  must 
have  been  fully  aware,  seemed  to  throw  no  shadow 
upon  her  spirit,  and  the  care  of  her  numerous  young 
family  appeared  to  cause  no  effort  or  uneasiness.  Her 
appearance  is  well  described  by  her  husband,  when  he 
sings — 

“ Her  Norman  face, 

Her  large  brown  eyes,  clear  lakes  of  love.” 

The  expenses  of  her  illness,  and  of  a family  of  six 
children,  were  very  trying  to  Patmore,  but  he  fought 
them  bravely  by  the  help  of  reviewing  work,  which, 
from  his  unfortunate  want  of  interest  in  contemporary 
literature,  was  singularly  distasteful  to  him.  Yet  there 
was  enough  to  give  the  house  an  air  of  distinction — - 
velvet  chairs,  well-bound  books,  drawings  by  Rossetti, 
Hunt,  and  Millais.  There  was  no  ostentation,  but  just 
enough  to  bespeak  refined  taste  and  lofty  self-respect, 
and  a willingness  to  submit  to  some  privation  for  their 
gratification — the  same  feeling  which  in  later  and  more 
opulent  years  sent  Patmore  to  the  best  portrait-painter 
south  of  the  Tweed.  The  company  was  choice  aswell 
as  the  furniture.  I do  not  remember  having  met  an 
uninteresting  person,  and  I have  recollections  of  frequent 
encounters  with  Woolner  and  the  two  Rossettis.  I 
remember  discussions  on  Walt  Whitman,  anticipating 
much  that  has  been  said  since  ; and  on  Madeline  Smith, 
whom  the  young  men  of  taste  and  genius  of  that  day 
were  disposed  to  regard  as  a modern  Joan  of  Arc,  inas- 
much as  she  was  thought  to  have  poisoned  her  lover. 
Poor  and  proud,  and  always  ready  to  deem  himself 
undervalued,  Patmore  did  not  go  much  into  society. 
I have  heard  him  speak,  however,  of  meetings 
with  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  Browning  and  Palgrave. 
The  three  latter  were  numbered  among  his  friends,  and 
he  was  at  one  time  intimate  with  Tennyson,  the  MS.  of 
whose  “ In  Memoriam  ” he  rescued  from  the  kitchen 
of  a lodging-house.  I may  give  one  anecdote  illustra- 
tive at  once  of  his  humour  and  his  sensitiveness.  He 
had  been  asked  to  meet  a popular  novelist,  with  a clear 
hint  that  the  latter  was  esteemed  the  bigger  lion.  “ I 
suppose,”  he  said  to  me,  “that  I ought  to  feel  as 
proud  as  a cod’s  head  and  shoulders  brought  to  the 
same  table  as  a pheasant.”  He  was  proud,  though  not 
exactly  of  that.  But  be  it  recorded  to  his  honour 
that  I never  heard  him  express  so  much  satisfaction  at 
anything  as  the  thought  that,  notwithstanding  the 
strain  upon  his  slender  means,  Mrs.  Patmore  had 
wanted  for  nothing  in  her  illness.  “ She  could  not,”  he 
said,  “have  been  better  cared  for  if  she  had  been  an 
empress.” 

The  crotchety  side  of  Patmore’s  mind  found  ample 
development  in  his  views  on  politics,  where  he  was 
peculiarly  unprofitable.  He  would  dogmatize  to  any 
extent,  but  seemed  unable  to  produce  an  argument ; 
and,  although  painting  what  he  deemed  the  evils  of  the 
time  in  the  blackest  colours,  he  would  not  take  the 
least  practical  step  to , remedy  them  by  so  much  as 
voting  at  an  election.  “ Spiacente  a Dio  ed  ai  nemici 
suoi.”  Of  his  religious  views  I will  only  record  that, 
some  years  before  he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  he 
told  me  that  he  believed  the  bulk  of  the  nation  would 
become  Roman  Catholic  ere  long.  I said  that  I thought 
this  improbable.  He  seemed  surprised,  and  added  that 
he  for  his  part  would  have  no  objection  to  profess  him- 
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self  a Roman  Catholic  but  for  the  denial  of  the  cup  to 
the  laity,  which  he  could  not  digest.  I am  perfectly 
certain,  however,  that  he  would  never  have  taken  this 
step  if  the  first  Mrs.  Patmore  had  lived.  Au  reste,  he 
might  call  himself  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  as  he 
pleased,  but  he  was  not  and  never  could  be  anything 
but  &.  Patmorean.  Many  a man  has  been  burned  for 
less  than  his  letter  to  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club,  written 
only  a few  days  before  his  death. 

Patmore’s  retirement  from  the  Museum  and  residence 
in  the  country  drew  us  apart,  and  although  there  was 
no  interruption  of  mutual  regard,  our  meetings  were 
comparatively  infrequent.  I have  confined  these  remi- 
niscences to  the  period  when  I knew  him  intimately. 
In  endeavouring  to  sketch  the  man  I have  in  a measure 
conveyed  my  opinion  of  his  writings.  Neither  “The 
Angel  in  the  House”  nor  the  “ Odes”  are  quite  satis- 
factory as  wholes  ; the  foundations  of  the  former  are 
sandy,  its  view  of  domestic  relations  is  open  to  grave 
exception,  and  it  remains  incomplete  because  it  could 
not  be  completed.  The  “Odes”  are  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  mysticism.  But  these  imperfections  are  more 
than  redeemed  by  exquisite  and  surprising  beauties  of 
detail  ; and  if  the  writer  had  possessed  a more  equable 
and  symmetrical  genius,  he  would  hardly  have  exhibited 
the  depth  of  insight,  the  energy  of  thought,  or  the 
intensity  of  descriptive  power  in  which,  among  his  con- 
temporaries, he  is  rivalled  only  by  Browning. 

R.  Garnett. 

SARASATE  AND  OTHERS. 

SARASATE  gave  the  last  of  his  latest  series  of 
concerts  in  St.  James’s  Hall  on  Monday  after- 
noon ; and  he  played  a sonata  of  Bach  and  a sonata  of 
Saint-Saens  in  succession.  For  the  sake  of  the  Bach  one 
almost  forgave  him  the  Saint-Saens,  and  yet  because  of 
the  Saint-Saens  could  scarcely  be  grateful  for  the 
Bach  ; just  as  one  almost  forgave  him  his  pianist,  Mr. 
Neitzel,  because  Mrs.  Berthe  Marx  Goldschmidt  was 
not  there  to  drive  one  to  distraction  by  her  pretty  flip- 
pancies, and  yet  could  hardly  feel  thankful  for  the 
absence  of  that  lady  because  her  place  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Neitzel.  Sarasate  is  surely  the  most  exasperating 
as  well  as  the  most  delightful  of  virtuosos.  He  rarely 
gives  a concert  without  playing  at  least  one  inspired 
piece  and  at  least  one  piece  of  blatant  vulgarity  ; for 
years  he  deprived  us  of  half  our  joy  in  his  playing  by 
setting  the  late  eminent  Cusins  to  conduct  and  to  beat 
time  audibly  with  his  feet  ; and  after  driving  us  to  despe- 
ration by  allowing  Mrs.  Goldschmidt  to  romp  with 
charming  irresponsibility  through  the  Kreutzer  and  other 
masterworks,  he  finally  reduces  us  to  despair  by  fetching 
Mr.  Neitzel  to  hammer  at  Bach  in  the  style  thought 
proper  in  the  fifties  and  to  play  so  modern  a composer 
as  Saint-Saens  with  a regularity  of  pulse  that  would  do 
credit  to  a metronome  or  the  most  pedantic  of  English 
Academics.  Why  he  cannot  occasionally  give  us  a 
programme  entirely  composed  of  fine  things,  and  some- 
times bring  a pianist  who  neither  converts  the  theme 
(for  variations)  in  the  Kreutzer  into  a barn-dance  nor 
treats  Bach  like  a musical  doctor,  are  problems  which 
may  be  left  to  those  who  wish  to  know  why  there  is  no 
rose  without  its  thorn,  as  poets,  who  are  no  botanists, 
complain.  The  Sarasate-Neitzel  combination  is  certainly 
the  least  satisfactory  heard  for  some  time  in  London. 
Ysaye  and  Delafosse  were  bad  enough  ; Sarasate  and 
Marx  in  the  bigger  music  made  one  long  for  a large- 
sized blunderbuss  loaded  with  old  iron  and  many 
pounds  of  powder;  but  whereas  both  the  Y saye-Delafosse 
and  Sarasate-Marx  combinations  produced  pleasant 
results  in  the  lighter  music,  the  Sarasate-Neitzel  com- 
bination has  no  sooner  filled  one  with  implacable 
feelings  of  revenge  by  maltreating  Bach,  than  it 
makes  one  anxious  to  hear  anything  else — even 
the  Bach  again — rather  than  so  methodical  and 
colourless  a rendering  of  some  light-hearted,  light- 
headed piece  such  as  the  Saint-Saens  sonata.  . Mr. 
Neitzel  is  undoubtedly  what  one  would  call  an  excel- 
lent musician  : he  knows  music,  so  far  as  mere  brain 
enables  one  to  know  it,  perfectly  : he  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  mathematical  side  of  it  ; but  of  music  as  a 
vehicle  for  emotion,  as  a beautiful  sound  pattern,  he 
knows  nothing  except  by  hearsay.  His  tempera- 
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ment — or  rather  his  deficiency  in  temperament — is 
manifest  in  his  dry,  short  touch  and  in  the  peculiarly 
shrivelled  quality  of  tone  he  “ elicits,”  to  use  the  word 
made  classic  by  the  Baroness  von  Zedlitz  (; n'ee  Beatty- 
Kingston).  In  spite  of  Sarasate’s  honeyed  tones  and 
really  intelligent  phrasing  of  the  recitative-like  passages 
in  the  Bach  sonata,  nothing  approaching  the  mood,  the 
atmosphere,  of  that  wondrous  work  was  ever  attained  ; 
the  few  pretty  fragments  which  occur  in  the  wretched 
work  of  art,  though  infinitely  skilful  exercise,  by  Saint- 
Saens  were  lost  through  the  deadly  monotonous  strict- 
ness of  time  ; and  entirely  for  the  dreariness  of  the  Bach, 
and  partly  for  the  tediousness  of  the  Saint-Saens,  only 
Mr.  Neitzel  could  be  blamed.  Sarasate  should  think 
what  will  be  written  of  him  a couple  of  centuries  hence  : 
an  excellent  player  of  light  music,  but  despite  his  super- 
natural  accuracy  of  intonation,  his  marvellous  technique, 
his  unsurpassed  loveliness  of  tone,  he  never  succeeded 
in  playing  the  great  music.  And  I am  more  and  more 
inclined  to  attribute  his  failure  to  the  fact  that  he 
permits  himself  to  be  influenced  by  accompanists  who 
are  immeasurably  inferior  to  him  as  artists.  Come,  Mr. 
Sarasate,  let  us  hear  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Bach,  for 
once  at  any  rate,  played  by  yourself  and  a pianist  who 
is  neither  a little  temperament  and  no  seriousness  nor 
immense  seriousness  and  no  temperament. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  there  were  wonderful  doings 
at  St.  James’s  Hall.  For  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes 
I sat  in  dumb  admiration  while  some  young  men  and 
maidens  sang  in  as  curious  a fashion  as  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  hear.  In  some  respects  the  young 
people  appeared  to  be  well  trained  : they  phrased  in- 
telligently and  put  expression — often  a little  too  much 
expression — into  their  tones,  and  the  tones  themselves 
were  not  at  all  bad  in  quality.  The  odd  thing  was  that 
not  a young  man  or  maiden  of  the  lot  seemed  capable 
of  sustaining  a note  with  anything  approaching  even- 
ness : all,  at  least,  that  I heard  insisted  upon  pumping 
out  their  voices,  making  a crescendo  and  decrescendo 
upon  every  note,  no  matter  how  short  it  might  be.  The 
effect  was  precisely  the  effect  of  an  accordion  played 
by  a master  ; each  swelling  and  subsidence  of  the 
volume  of  tone  moved  one’s  bowels  precisely  as  an 
accordion  moves  them  ; and  by  shutting  one’s  eyes  one 
could  easily  fancy  the  sounds  as  coming  from  so  many 
human  accordions  each  held  in  the  grip  of  a virtuoso. 
Unfortunately  in  a moment  of  panic  I dropped  my 
programme  and  precipitately  quitted  the  hall,  so  that  I 
have  not  the  faintest  notion  of  who  the  vocalists  were  ; 
but  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  suggest  to  them  that 
since  it  is  pity  for  so  much  excellent  teaching  to  be 
wasted  they  might  as  well  turn  back  for  a few  weeks 
and  learn  the  elementary  trick  of  producing  a note  of 
level  tone. 

I may  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  mentioning  a 
book  that  has  cumbered  my  typewriter  for  some  time, 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke’s  memoirs,  “My  Long  Life.” 
Apparently  Mrs.  Clarke  is  a most  charming  old  lady  ; 
but  she  has  managed  to  get  through  life  without 
noticing  much  worth  notice.  She  seems  to  be  ex- 
actly what  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  wishes  all  women  save 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  to  be.  “A  volume  of  farces,  which 
has  its  table  of  contents  marked  by  her  [Mrs.  Clarke’s 
mother]  with  a pencilled  cross  against  those  pieces  she 
forbade  me  to  read,  has  caused  me  never  to  peruse 
those  particular  farces.”  Mrs.  Clarke,  dear  old  lady, 
never  dreams  that  it  was  her  highest  and  most  imme- 
diate duty  to  read  those  farces  ; she  does  not  realize 
how  a willingness  to  live  within  limits  marked  off  by 
one’s  parents  or  anyone  older  than  oneself  dwarfs  one’s 
mental  growth  ; she  has  no  inkling  of  the  truth  that 
the  world  only  moves  by  the  new  generation  trampling 
contemptuously  upon  the  conventions  of  the  old  one.  She 
has  walked  calmly  through  life,  vexed  by  no  difficulties, 
accepting  the  dogmas  laid  down  by  those  who  know 
nothing,  and  thinking  it  something  of  a virtue  to  refuse 
to  listen  to  those  who  do  know.  In  her  memoirs  her 
sister  says  she  “ denotes  only  the  hours  of  sunshine.” 
She  knew  Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt  and  many  another 
traditional  reputation  ; but  she  tells  us  little  fresh  of  them. 
The  learned  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  why  I have 
dragged  Mrs.  Clarke  in  here  ; and  he  must  be  informed 
that  the  editor  of  this  paper  sent  the  book  to  me  for 
review  on  the  shallow  pretence  that  it  was  in  some 


way  connected  with  music.  The  fact  is  that  Mrs. 
Clarke  is  a daughter  of  Vincent  Novello,  a musician 
who  flourished  in  a small  way  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Excepting  perhaps  for  Lamb’s  mention  of  him 
I doubt  whether  his  name  would  be  known  to-day  had 
not  his  son  Alfred  been  a singularly  astute  business 
man  who  founded  the  publishing  firm  still  known  by 
his  name  although  there  has  not  been  a Novello  con- 
nected with  it  for  many  years.  That  Mrs.  Clarke 
should  think  Vincent  Novello  a great  musician  is  perhaps 
inevitable  : one  has  an  almost  unconquerable  inclination 
to  overrate  one’s  parents  ; but  the  truth  is  he  was  a 
most  ordinary  person.  Some  pages  of  “ My  Long 
Life”  remind  me  of  how  a certain  musical  critic  one 
evening  took  me  upstairs  in  a business  house  off 
Oxford  Street,  and  standing  outside  the  door  of  a very 
ordinary-looking  room  said  in  that  rasping  whisper  so 
familiar  to  those  who  have  wished  to  hear  the 
pianissimo  passages  at  Richter  and  Mottl  concerts, 
“ This,  this  is  Mr.  Alfred’s  room  ! ” I don’t  know  defi- 
nitely to  this  day  who  Mr.  Alfred  is  ; but  I conjectured 
that  he  was  “ the  head  of  the  firm,”  and  endeavoured 
by  my  demeanour  to  express  awe  and  something  of 
terror.  We  descended  the  stairs  softly  and  did  not  speak 
again  until  we  were  in  the  open  air.  J.  F.  R. 

TOUJOURS  SHAKESPEARE. 

“The  Manxman.”  Dramatized  by  Wilson  Barrett 
from  a novel  by  Hall  Caine.  Lyric  Theatre, 
16  November,  1896. 

“ A White  Elephant,”  an  original  farce  in  three  acts,  by 
R.  C.  Carton.  Comedy  Theatre,  19  November, 
1896. 

“The  Kiss  of  Delilah.”  By  George  Grant  and  James 
Lisle.  Drury  Lane,  28  November,  1896. 

“As  You  Like  It.”  St.  James’s  Theatre,  2 December, 
1896. 

ON  visiting  the  Lyric  Theatre  at  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett’s 
invitation  I was  much  taken  aback  to  find  the 
Manxman  still  extant.  For  did  I not  slay  him  at  the 
Shaftesbury,  and  remonstrate  vehemently  with  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  for  letting  him  loose  ? Happily,  he  is  not 
his  old  self  at  the  Lyric.  He  only  lends  his  Manxsome 
name  to  an  elaborate  pretext  for  a display  of  acting 
by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  in  a Ham  Peggotty  part.  And 
a very  excellent  piece  of  acting  it  is  too — skilful  and 
well  judged  in  execution  to  the  last  degree,  with  just 
the  right  feeling  and  the  right  humour,  and  built,  not 
on  a virtuous  hero  formula,  but  on  a definite  idiosyn- 
cratic character  conception.  Add  to  this  central  attrac- 
tion such  effects  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett’s  unrivalled 
managership  as  the  quiet  certainty  of  the  business  and 
effects,  the  excellent  lighting  of  the  stage,  the  simple 
touches  of  verisimilitude  just  in  the  right  places,  the 
filling  of  the  small  parts  apparently  by  picked  character 
actors  (thoug'h  really  only  by  young  people  who  have 
had  a competent  adviser  instead  of  being  left  to  them- 
selves or  deliberately  set  wrong,  as  they  are  at  most 
theatres),  and  you  have  the  materials  for  a success  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  merits  of  “The  Manxman”  as 
a serious  modern  play.  Having  an  unconquerable  re- 
spect for  a man  who  knows  his  business,  I find  in  a pro- 
duction like  this  a satisfaction  proof  against  the  fact  that 
to  my  mind  the  virtues  of  Pete  Quilliam  would  not  only 
justify  any  woman  in  leaving  him,  but  must,  if  she 
were  human,  absolutely  drive  her  to  do  so  in  spite  of 
all  ties.  The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett’s  ver- 
sion is  that  it  almost  dispenses  with  that  profound  study 
of  a human  soul,  the  Deemster.  Having  dismissed 
him  myself,  at  first  sight,  with  the  thumb  to  the  nose, 
I did  not  regret  his  absence.  I do  not  see  why  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  should  not  write  excellent  dramas  if  he 
would  give  up  wallowing  in  second-hand  literary  pathos, 
and  realize  the  value  of  actual  life.  But,  after  all,  the 
people  who  prefer  cheap  plays  would  be  the  losers  ; and 
why  should  they  be  sacrificed  to  please  superior  persons 
like  me  ? 

“ A White  Elephant  ” at  the  Comedy  is  as  pleasant  as 
Mr.  Carton’s  plays  usually  are,  but  has  their  easy-going 
defect  of  not  making  the  most  either  of  itself  or  of  the 
cast.  Nobody  is  more  fertile  than  Mr.  Carton  in  happy 
notions,  both  of  story  and  character ; and  nobody,  ap- 
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parently,  is  more  flippantly  incapable  of  keeping  hold  of 
them  or  working  them  out  to  any  telling  purpose.  He 
has  had  a capital  idea  of  a part  for  Mr.  Hawtrey,  which, 
after  all,  does  not  come  to  much  ; a capital  idea  of  a 
part  for  Miss  Boucicault,  which  comes  to  less  ; and  a 
capital  idea  of  a part  for  Miss  Lottie  Venne,  which  so 
nearly  comes  to  nothing  at  all  that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  she  is  brought  on  the  stage  for  a few 
minutes  in  the  last  act  to  utter  a handful  of  the  poorest 
lines  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  all-but-extra  lady  in 
a musical  farce.  There  are  only  two  good  parts  in  the 
piece  : one,  Mrs.  Nickleby  at  the  age  of  thirty,  most 
amusingly  played  and  perfectly  interpreted  by  Miss 
Compton,  who  really  does  know  howto  study  a charac- 
ter and  act  it ; and  the  other  a fretful  middle-class  lord 
of  creation,  realized  with  most  effective  vividness 
through  the  energy  and  concentration  of  Mr.  Brook- 
field, who  gains  ground  instead  of  losing  it  by  changing 
from  short  parts  to  long  ones.  Two  unimportant  parts 
are  raised  to  prominence  by  the  performers,  Mr.  Kemble 
being  funny  as  the  gouty  old  guest,  whilst  Mrs.  Charles 
Calvert  is  quite  stupendous  as  the  housekeeper.  Her 
part,  as  written  by  Mr.  Carton,  is  nothing  but  a few 
scraps  of  Gampish,  Mrs.  Brownish  fun,  such  as  any  of 
the  staff  of  “ Punch”  could  reel  off  by  the  yard.  As 
conceived  by  Mrs.  Calvert,  and  developed  in  eloquent 
silence  between  the  scraps,  it  is  a creation,  not  to  be 
contemplated  without  shrieks  of  laughter  tempered  by 
an  awestruck  conviction  of  its  reality.  A more  perfect 
example  of  comic  acting  based,  not  on  a bag  of  tricks 
and  a few  caricatured  poses  and  grimaces,  but  on  the 
golden  rule,  “ Take  care  of  the  character,  and  the  lines 
will  take  care  of  themselves,”  could  not  be  desired. 
Miss  Mansfield,  on  the  other  hand,  is  again  forced  into 
caricature  by  one  of  those  silly  parts  which  will  end  by 
costing  her  the  reputation  she  gained  in  “The  Prude’s 
Progress,”  by  her  clever  playing  of  a part  which  was 
not  silly.  Mr.  Eric  Lewis,  with  Messrs  Cecil  Ramsay 
and  W.  T.  Lovell,  make  up  a cast  of  prodigal  brilliancy. 

At  Drury  Lane  we  have  had  another  drama,  osten- 
sibly by  George  Grant  and  James  Lisle,  but  really,  I 
suppose,  by  Mr.  John  Coleman.  My  regard  for  Mr. 
Coleman  forbids  me  to  dwell  on  the  results  of  his  amiable 
but  deplorable  addiction  to  dramatic  composition.  Mr. 
Hermann  Vezin  stood  between  the  audience  and  Mr. 
Coleman’s  Robespierre  with  sufficient  resolution  to  get 
him  safely  past  a not  altogether  spontaneously  as- 
sembled audience ; and  Miss  Hilda  Spong  wrecked 
herself  devotedly  on  the  part  of  Herminie  Vanhove, 
which  I humbly  advise  her  not  to  play  again.  Miss 
Edith  Jordan  and  Mr.  Sam  Johnson  added  to  the 
devastation  by  copious  doses  of  “ comic  relief.” 
Altogether  a horribly  bad  play. 

The  irony  of  Fate  prevails  at  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre.  For  years  we  have  been  urging  the  managers 
to  give  us  Shakespeare’s  plays  as  he  wrote  them,  playing 
them  intelligently  and  enjoyingly  as  pleasant  stories, 
instead  of  mutilating  them,  altering  them,  and  cele- 
brating them  as  superstitious  rites.  After  three  hundred 
years  Mr.  George  Alexander  has  taken  us  at  our  words, 
as  far  as  the  clock  permits,  and  given  us  “As  You  Like 
It  ” at  full  four  hours’  length.  And,  alas  ! it  is  just 
too  late  : the  Bard  gets  his  chance  at  the  moment  when 
his  obsolescence  has  become  unendurable.  Neverthe- 
less, we  were  right ; for  this  production  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander’s, though  the  longest,  is  infinitely  the  least 
tedious,  and,  in  those  parts  which  depend  on  the 
management,  the  most  delightful  I have  seen.  But  yet, 
what  a play!  It  was  in  “As  You  Like  It”  that  the 
sententious  William  first  began  to  openly  exploit  the 
fondness  of  the  British  Public  for  sham  moralizing  and 
stage  “philosophy.”  It  contains  one  passage  that 
specially  exasperates  me.  Jaques,  who  spends  his  time, 
like  Hamlet,  in  vainly  emulating  the  wisdom  of  Sancho 
Panza,  comes  in  laughing  in  a superior  manner  because 
he  has  met  a fool  in  the  forest,  who 
“ Says  very  wisely,  It  ;s  ten  o’clock. 

Thus  we  may  see  [quoth  he]  how  the  world  wags. 

’Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine  ; 

And  after  one  hour  more  ’twill  be  eleven. 

And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe  ; 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot ; 

And  thereby  hangs  a tale.” 

Now,  considering  that  this  fool’s  platitude  is  precisely 


the  “philosophy”  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth  (“To-morrow 
and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow,”  &c.),  Prospero,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  there  is  something  unendurably 
aggravating  in  Shakespeare  giving  himself  airs  with 
Touchstone,  as  if  he,  the  immortal,  ever,  even  at 
his  sublimest,  had  anything  different  or  better  to  say 
himself.  Later  on  he  misses  a great  chance.  Nothing 
is  more  significant  than  the  statement  that  “all  the 
world’s  a stage.”  The  whole  world  is  ruled  by  thea- 
trical illusion.  Between  the  Caesars,  the  emperors,  the 
Christian  heroes,  the  Grand  Old  Men,  the  kings,  pro- 
phets, saints,  heroes  and  judges,  of  the  newspapers  and 
the  popular  imagination,  and  the  actual  Juliuses, 
Napoleons,  Gordons,  Gladstones,  and  so  on,  there  is 
the  same  difference  as  between  Hamlet  and  Sir  Henry 
Irving.  The  case  is  not  one  of  fanciful  similitude,  but 
of  identity.  The  great  critics  are  those  who  penetrate 
and  understand  the  illusion  : the  great  men  are  those 
who,  as  dramatists  planning  the  development  of  nations, 
or  as  actors  carrying  out  the  drama,  are  behind 
the  scenes  of  the  world  instead  of  gaping  and  gushing  in 
the  auditorium  after  paying  their  taxes  at  the  doors. 
And  yet  Shakespeare,  with  the  rarest  opportunities  of 
observing  this,  lets  his  pregnant  metaphor  slip,  and,  with 
his  usual  incapacity  for  pursuing  any  idea,  wanders  off 
into  a grandmotherly  Elizabethan  edition  of  the  adver- 
tisement of  Cassell’s  “ Popular  Educator.”  How  any- 
body over  the  age  of  seven  can  take  any  interest  in  a 
literary  toy  so  silly  in  its  conceit  and  common  in  its  ideas 
as  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man  passes  my  understanding. 
Even  the  great  metaphor  itself  is  inaccurately  expressed  ; 
for  the  world  is  a playhouse,  not  merely  a stage ; 
and  Shakespeare  might  have  said  so  without  making  his 
blank  verse  scan  any  worse  than  Richard’s  exclamation, 
“ All  the  world  to  nothing  ! ” 

And  then  Touchstone,  with  his  rare  jests  about  the 
knight  that  swore  by  his  honour  they  were  good  pan- 
cakes ! Who  would  endure  such  humour  from  any  one 
but  Shakespeare? — an  Eskimo  would  demand  his  money 
back  if  a modern  author  offered  him  such  fare.  And  the 
comfortable  old  Duke,  symbolical  of  the  British  villa 
dweller,  who  likes  to  find  “sermons  in  stones  and 
good  in  everything,”  and  then  to  have  a good  dinner  ! 
This  unvenerable  impostor,  expanding  on  his  mixed 
diet  of  pious  twaddle  and  venison,  rouses  my  worst 
passiorts.  Even  when  Shakespeare,  in  his  efforts  to  be 
a social  philosopher,  does  rise  for  an  instant  to  the  level 
of  a sixth-rate  Kingsley,  his  solemn  self-complacency 
infuriates  me.  And  yet,  so  wonderful  is  his  art,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  what  is  unbearable  from 
what  is  irresistible.  Orlando  one  moment  says  : 

“ Whate’er  you  are 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time,” 
which,  though  it  indicates  a thoroughly  unhealthy  ima- 
gination, and  would  have  been  impossible  to,  for  instance, 
Chaucer,  is  yet  magically  fine  of  its  kind.  The  next 
moment  he  tacks  on  lines  which  would  have  revolted 
Mr.  Pecksniff : 

“ If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days, 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolled  to  church, 

\How  perfectly  the  atmosphere  of  the  rented 
pew  is  caught  in  this  incredible  line  /] 

If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man’s  feast, 

If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped — ” 

I really  shall  get  sick  if  I quote  any  more  of  it.  Was 
ever  such  canting,  snivelling,  hypocritical  unctuousneSs 
exuded  by  an  actor  anxious  to  show  that  he  was  above 
his  profession,  and  was  a thoroughly  respectable  man  in 
private  life  ? Why  cannot  all  this  putrescence  be  cut  out 
of  the  play,  and  only  the  vital  parts — the  genuine  story- 
telling, the  fun,  the  poetry,  the  drama,  be  retained  ? 
Simply  because,  if  nothing  were  left  of  Shakespeare  but 
his  genius,  our  Shakespearolaters  would  miss  all  that 
they  admire  in  him. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  fascination 
of  “As  You  Like  It  ” is  still  very  great.  It  has,  the 
overwhelming  advantage  of  being  written  for  the  most 
part  in  prose  instead  of  in  blank  verse,  which  any  fool 
can  write.  And  such  prose  ! The  first  scene  alone, 
with  its  energy  of  exposition,  each  phrase  driving  its 
meaning  and  feeling  in  up  to  the  head  at  one  brief,  sure 
stroke,  is  worth  ten  acts  of  the  ordinary  Elizabethan 
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sing-song-.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  blank  verse  is 
reserved  for  those  passages  which  demand  a loftier 
expression,  since  Le  Beau  and  Corin  drop  into  it,  like 
Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  on  the  most  inadequate  provocation  ; 
but  at  least  there  is  not  much  of  it.  The  popularity  of 
Rosalind  is  due  to  three  main  causes.  First,  she  only 
speaks  blank  verse  for  a few  minutes.  Second,  she 
only  wears  a skirt  for  a few  minutes  (and  the  dismal 
effect  of  the  change  at  the  end  to  the  wedding-dress 
ought  to  convert  the  stupidest  champion  of  petticoats 
to  rational  dress).  Third,  she  makes  love  to  the  man 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  man  to  make  love  to  her — 
a piece  of  natural  history  which  has  kept  Shakespeare’s 
heroines  alive,  whilst  generations  of  properly  go- 
vernessed  young  ladies,  taught  to  say  “No”  three 
times  at  least,  have  miserably  perished. 

The  performance  at  the  St.  James’s  is  in  some  respects 
very  good  and  in  no  respect  very  bad  or  even  indiffe- 
rent. Miss  Neilson’s  Rosalind  will  not  bear  criticism 
for  a moment ; and  yet  the  total  effect  is  pardonable, 
and  even  pleasant.  She  bungles  speech  after  speech  ; 
and  her  attacks  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  are  acute,  sudden  and  numerous  ; but  her 
personal  charm  carries  her  through  ; and  her  song  is  a 
great  success  : besides,  who  ever  failed,  or  could  fail, 
as  Rosalind  ? Miss  Fay  Davis  is  the  best  Celia  I ever 
saw,  and  Miss  Dorothea  Baird  the  prettiest  Phoebe, 
though  her  part  is  too  much  cut  to  give  her  any  chance 
of  acting.  Miss  Kate  Phillips  is  an  appallingly  artificial 
Audrey ; for,  her  style  being  either  smart  or  nothing, 
her  conscientious  efforts  to  be  lumpish  land  her  in  the 
impossible.  And  then,  what  is  that  artistically  metro- 
politan complexion  doing  in  the  Forest  of  Arden  ? 

Ass  as  Jaques  is,  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon  made  him 
more  tolerable  than  I can  remember  him.  Every 
successive  production  at  the  St.  James’s  leaves  one  with 
a greater  admiration  than  before  for  Mr.  Vernon’s 
talent.  That  servile  apostle  of  working-class  Thrift 
and  Teetotalism  (O  William  Shakespeare,  Esquire,  you 
who  died  drunk,  WHAT  a moral  chap  you  were  !)  hight 
Adam,  was  made  about  twenty  years  too  old  by  Mr. 
Loraine,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a charming 
point  by  bidding  farewell  to  the  old  home  with  a smile 
instead  of  the  conventional  tear.  Mr.  Fernandez 
impersonated  the  banished  Duke  as  well  as  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  Jaques’s  Boswell  to  be  impersonated  ; Mr.  H. 
B.  Irving  plays  Oliver  very  much  as  anybody  else  would 
play  Iago,  yet  with  his  faults  on  the  right  side  ; Mr. 
Vincent  retains  his  lawful  speeches  (usually  purloined 
by  Jaques)  as  the  First  Lord;  and  Mr.  Esmond  tries 
the  picturesque,  attitudinizing,  galvanic,  Bedford  Park 
style  on  Touchstone,  worrying  all  effect  out  of  the  good 
lines,  but  worrying  some  into  the  bad  ones.  Mr. 
Wheeler,  as  Charles,  catches  the  professional  manner 
very  happily  ; and  the  wrestling  bout  is  far  and  away 
the  best  I have  seen  on  the  stage.  To  me,  the  wrest- 
ling is  always  the  main  attraction  of  an  “As  You 
Like  It  ” performance,  since  it  is  so  much  easier  to  find 
a man  who  knows  how  to  wrestle  than  one  who  knows 
how  to  act.  Mr.  Alexander’s  Orlando  I should  like  to 
see  again  later  on.  The  qualities  he  showed  in  it  were 
those  which  go  without  saying  in  his  case  ; and  now 
that  he  has  disposed  of  the  really  big  achievement  of 
producing  the  play  with  an  artistic  intelligence  and  a 
practical  ability  never,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
applied  to  it  before,  he  will  have  time  to  elaborate  a 
part  lying  easily  within  his  powers,  and  already  very 
attractively  played  by  him.  There  are  ten  other 
gentlemen  in  the  cast  ; but  I can  only  mention  Mr. 
Aubrey  Smith,  whose  appearance  as  “the  humorous 
Duke”  (which  Mr.  Vincent  Sternroyd,  as  Le  Beau, 
seemed  to  understand  as  a duke  with  a sense  of 
humour,  like  Mr.  Gilbert’s  Mikado)  was  so  magnificent 
that  it  taxed  all  his  powers  to  live  up  to  his  own  aspect. 

The  scene  where  the  two  boys  come  in  and  sing 
“ It  was  a lover  and  his  lass”  to  Touchstone  has  been 
restored  by  Mr.  Alexander  with  such  success  that  I 
am  inclined  to  declare  it  the  most  delightful  .moment  in 
the  whole  representation.  Mr.  Edward  German  has 
rearranged  his  “ Henry  VIII.”  music  for  the  masque  of 
Hymen  at  the  end.  Hymen,  beauteous  to  gorgeous- 
ness, is  impersonated  by  Miss  Opp. 

The  production  at  this  Christmas  season  could  not 
be  more  timely.  The  children  will  find  the  virtue  of 


Adam  and  the  philosophy  of  Jaques  just  the  thing  for 
them ; whilst  their  elders  will  be  delighted  by  the 
pageantry  and  the  wrestling.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

OF  course  there  was  no  change  in  the  Bank  rate 
on  Thursday,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  of 
^55S> 000  in  ^e  reserve  of  the  Bank.  That  change  did 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  question  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, as  the  amount  of  gold  taken  for  export 
was  only  £ 89,000 . The  Bank  Reserve,  and  the  Money 
Market  in  general,  are  at  present  subject  to  the  ab- 
normal but  regularly  recurring  influences  incidental  to 
the  end  of  a banking  half-year. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
most  active  at  the  present  moment  is  Industrials,  and 
one  or  two  features  in  this  class  of  stocks  have  been 
very  conspicuous.  One  is  the  rise  in.  Allsopps,  which 
were  “made  up”  at  the  last  Settlement  at  the  price 
of  168,  and  are  now  quoted  181-2.  The  shares  of 
J.  & P.  Coats,  too,  have  been  much  in  demand,  and 
on  Thursday  touched  the  price  of  62,  though  a slight 
reaction  followed.  It  has  been  understood  that  the 
recent  amalgamation  gave  the  Company  a practical 
monopoly  ; but  we  doubt  if  this  is  so,  and  the  present 
rise,  we  imagine,  is  not  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  possibility  that  in  the  near  future  there  may  be 
absorbed  some  dangerous,  if  comparatively  small, 
competitors.  There  has  also  been  some  considerable 
demand  for  Naval  Construction  and  Maxim-Nordenfeldt 
shares.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the  reason  assigned 
is  a rumour  that  the  business  is  to  be  sold  to  some 
syndicate,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  known,  on 
the  basis  of  ^5  per  share — the  par  value.  The  rise 
has  been  noticeable  for  some  days,  and  culminated  on 
Thursday  by  a sharp  rise  from  4:Jto  the  par  value  of  ^5. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  as  yet  whether  this  sensational 
rise  in  Naval  Construction  has  any  connexion  with  the 
similar  movement  in  Maxim-Nordenfeldts.  Within  a 
few  days  they  rose  io^. , to  3§.  At  all  events,  there  is 
obviously  something  of  importance  going  on  in  that 
particular  department  of  joint  stock  enterprise.  As 
regards  the  Maxim  company,  however,  an  alternative 
explanation  is  suggested.  The  last  yearly  dividend 
was  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  ^5  share.  It  is  understood 
that  the  earnings  for  the  current  year  are  sufficient  to 
allow  of  a payment  of  ioi-. , though  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  distribution  will  be  made  on  such  a generous 
scale. 

Allsopps  are  once  more  on  the  upward  tack,  and 
although  they  have  still  some  leeway  to  make  up  before 
they  touch  the  high-water  mark  of  the  current  year, 
there  are  indications  that  ere  long  this  will  be  accom- 
plished. The  Money  Market  conditions  were,  no 
doubt,  responsible  for  the  recent  fall  which  took  place  ; 
but  in  view  of  the  prospects  of  cheaper  money  after 
the  turn  of  the  year  it  is  expected  that  the  price  of  this 
stock  will  be  considerably  enhanced.  The  present 
price  of  182  is  still  some  six  points  lower  than  the 
highest  figure  touched  this  year  ; but  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  stock  has  risen  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  points  since  last  settlement,  the  strength  of  the 
market  will  be  understood. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Alexandria 
regarding  the  Egyptian  Reserve  Fund  hardly  caused  a 
flutter  in  the  market.  It  was  regarded  as  inequitable, 
and  in  all  probability  it  involves  a further  Egyptian  loan 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  judgment  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  shall  replace  the  ^500,000  taken  from 
the  Reserve  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  the  Don- 
gola  expedition.  But  the  credit  of  Egypt  is  so  good 
that  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  raising 
the  money  if  required  ; and  the  very  fact  of  its  being  easily 
raised  will  not  only  strengthen  our  position  in  Egypt, 
but  will  also  be  an  object  lesson  of  the  benefits  which 
are  being  conferred  on  that  country  and  in  particular  on 
its  financial  credit  by  the  British  occupation.  We  do 
not  think  that  investors  have  any  reason  to  regret  the 
decision,  however  much  they  may  be  disposed  to  criticize 
it  on  academic  grounds. 
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International  stocks  have  been  fairly  good  during 
the  week.  There  was  some  fear  of  trouble  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Paris  settlement  ; but  it  passed  over 
smoothly  enough.  The  disagreeable  feature  for  the 
London  market  is  the  persistent  unloading  of  Kaffir 
shares  by  Continental  operators.  The  Kaffir  depart- 
ment is  the  weakest  spot  in  the  market  at  present. 
There  is  no  specific  cause  of  trouble,  but  both  at  home 
and  on  the  Continent  there  exists  a tendency  to  get  out. 
In  view  of  this  it  will  be  of  interest  to  give  the  appended 
table  of  the  comparative  range  of  prices  of  representa- 
tive South  African  shares  : — ■ 


i8j5-6. 

Price 

Total  Dividends. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

Bautj'es  Consolidated 

sl 

. 1 1 ... 

ii  . . • • 

— 

— 

Langlaagte  (Block  B) 

• • 3f\r 

. # ... 

1 .... 

— 

— 

Bonanza 

..  3 .3 

• 1 iff  • • • 

3 •••• 

— 

Buffelsdoorn 

..  9I 

. i/r  ... 

i*  •••• 

16/- 

— 

Crown  Reef 

..  12$ 

. 8J  ... 

9i 

is/- 

32  - 

New  Chimes  v. 

• • 4 IT 

. # ••• 

# .... 

11  /- 

1 - 

City  and  Suburban  . . 

..8  . 

• 3*  • • • 

3i 

— 

2 - 

De  Beers 

••  3 \ • 

. i8t  ... 

28  .... 

25  - 

40  - 

Durban  Roodepoort  . . 

..  8”-  . 

• 5t  ••• 

61  .... 

12/- 

6/- 

Eastleigh 

..  2}  . 

• To"  • • • 

£ .... 

— 

— 

East  Randt 

. 2}  . . . 

2jj-  .... 

— 

— 

Ferreira.. 

. I4I  .... 

18  .... 

IS/" 

38/- 

Geldenhuis  Estate 

••  7l  • 

. 2'}.  ... 

2!  

6/- 

8/6 

Giencairn 

..  4 If  . 

• HI  ... 

2 .... 

3/- 

2/6 

Henry  Nourse 

• • 8tV  . 

. 4i 

6 .... 

— 

— 

Heriots  (New). . 

. . I2i 

• 7i  •• 

?\  

24-'- 

18/- 

Jubilee  . . 

..12^  . 

.7 

7 

l8/- 

10/- 

Jumpers 

..  83  . 

• 3.5  • • • 

3 k •••• 

IO- 

6/- 

Knights.. 

..  lit  . 

. 2 1 ... 

3k  •••• 

— 

— 

Langlaagte  Royal 

..  Si  • 

a 

t .... 

— 

— 

Meyer  and  Charlton  . . 

..  8f  . 

. 4 t .... 

s .... 

II 

5 /■ 

Nigel 

• • 8 r 5 ■ 

. 2 . . . . 

2 .... 

6/- 

— 

Orion 

..  5i  • 

. g .... 

s .... 

4 r 

— 

New  Primrose. . 

8>r  . 

• 3s  •••• 

3t  •••• 

9- 

si- 

Robinson 

..  ni  . 

7 

ll  •••• 

ii/ 

13/- 

Salisbury 

••  63  . 

2!  .... 

2\  .... 

— 

— 

Sheba  . . 

. . 2g- 

. it  .... 

i‘j  .... 

5 

3/- 

Stanhope 

..  2 f ! . 

. £ . . . . 

II  .... 

8/- 

ll- 

Wemmer 

••  I3l  • 

. 6t  .... 

63  .... 

20/- 

30/- 

Worcester  ..  .. 

..  6 . 

3}  •••■ 

3i  ••• 

IO/" 

10/- 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  present  prices  are  near  the  lowest  level 
touched  since  the  beginning  of  1895.  As  a well-known 
jobber  remarked  the  other  day,  “ There  is  nothing 
intrinsically  wrong  with  Kaffir  shares.  It  is  purely  a 
question  of  market  conditions.”  That  is  perfectly  true ; 
but,  all  the  same,  we  look  for  a rise  in  Westralians 
before  one  in  Kaffirs,  and  this  is  also  the  view  of  the 
professional  authority  whose  remark  we  have  quoted. 

This  week’s  traffic  returns  of  the  Home  Railway  Com- 
panies are  again,  as  a rule,  eminently  satisfactory ; and 
the  aggregates  which  are  now  published  for  twenty-two 
weeks  in  the  cases  of  the  English  railways,  and  eigh- 
teen weeks  for  the  Scotch  lines,  show  a very  sub- 
stantial gain.  Taking  seventeen  of  the  representative 
English  lines,  we  find  a recorded  increase — estimated  of 
course — to  the  extent  of  nearly  ^900,000  in  gross 
earnings.  By  the  end  of  the  half-year  this  increase 
should  exceed  the  million  pounds.  The  most  impor- 
tant contributors  to  the  total  are  the  Great  Eastern 
with  ^78,980;  the  Great  Western  with  ^113,670; 
the  London  and  North-Western  with  ^162,573  ; the 
Midland  (which  always  underestimates  its  takings) 
with  £ 125,623  ; and  the  North-Eastern  with  ^136,798. 
The  Scotch  Companies  also  have  been  doing  remark- 
ably well;  but  as  their  half-year  ends,  not  at  31 
December,  but  at  31  January,  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  discussion  of  the  probable  results.  But 
it  is  prudent  to  be  a little  ahead  of  the  times,  and 
when  we  find  that  in  the  course  of  eighteen  weeks 
the  Caledonian  Company  has  accumulated  traffic  in- 
creases to  the  extent  of  ^27,329,  the  Glasgow  and 
South-Western,  ^20,240,  and  the  North  British, 
^35,481,  such  stocks  as  Coras  and  North  British 
Ordinary  become  worth  looking  after  by  those  who 
hunger  for  speculative  risks,  and  do  not  like  to  come 
in  “ a day  after  the  fair.” 

During  the  week  there  has  been  a remarkable  inquiry 
for  South-Eastern  “A”  and  Chatham  Preference.  This 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  flotation  of  the  Kent  Coal- 
fields. It  will  take  a great  deal  of  argument  and  of 
hard  facts  to  convince  us  that  this  enterprise  has  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  It  may  be  all  right ; 
but  unless  we  are  misinformed  as  to  the  genesis  of 
the  Company,  it  does  not  come  from  a promising 
quarter.  We  shall  see.  These  Kent  coalfield  shares 
have  had  a somewhat  chequered  career.  They  have 
heen  up  to  if-;  ten  days  ago  they  were  as  low  as 


jQi  ; on  Thursday  the  price  was  3^.  These  fluctua- 
tions are  very  interesting  to  watch  ; but  we  must 
remark  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  a prospectus. 
At  present  we  are  almost  in  the  dark  as  to  the  basis 
on  which  the  capital  has  been  subscribed. 

We  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  Brighton  “ A”  is 
taken  vigorously  in  hand  in  the  near  future.  Like 
other  Home  railways,  the  Brighton  has  been  doing 
very  well  during  the  current  half-year  ; but  the  point 
which  promises  to  give  the  stock  special  prominence  in 
the  market  is  the  fact  that  it  now  carries  eleven  months 
of  accrued  dividend.  The  market  estimate  of  the 
dividend  for  the  year  is  7f  per  cent,  and  at  183  the 
deduction  of  that  dividend  makes  the  stock  look  cheap. 

Scotch  Railway  stocks  are  very  cheap  at  present,  if 
the  difficulty  with  the  engineers  can  be  got  over.  At 
present  the  stocks  are  rather  hanging  fire  on  the  post- 
ponement of  a settlement  of  the  question  to  the  12th 
inst.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  matter  will  not 
now  be  troublesome  to  settle  ; and  when  this  incubus 
is  removed  from  the  market  in  Scotch  Rails  there 
ought  to  be  a sharp  rally.  The  traffic  returns  warrant  it. 

Home  Rails  are  suffering  from  the  fact  that  the 
public  has  got  muddled  as  to  the  causes  which  led  in 
the  first  instance  to  a sort  of  boom  in  the  stocks,  and 
in  the  second  instance  to  a reaction.  And  yet  the 
situation  is  in  reality  clear  enough.  Any  amount  of 
capital  was  forthcoming  during  the  past  six  years  for 
any  respectable  venture  at  home,  and  Home  Rail  Ordi- 
nary Stocks  were  prominent  favourites.  The  existence 
for  two  years  and  seven  months  of  a 2 per  cent.  Bank 
rate  accentuated  that  desire,  and  when  money  became 
rather  dearer  there  was  a reaction.  But  unless  we 
altogether  misread  the  situation,  we  shall  find  before 
many  weeks  have  passed  that  attention  in  the  market  is 
devoted  to  the  promising  dividend  prospects  of  such 
stocks  as  Coras  and  British. 

Not  in  the  immediate  future,  but  a little  later  on,  we 
shall  probably  hear  a good  deal  about  a group  of  New 
Zealand  mines  controlled  by  the  Exploration  Company, 
which  is  practically  Messrs.  Rothschild,  and  by  the  New 
Zealand  Exploration  Company,  of  which  the  heads  are 
Baron  James  de  Hirsch  and  a number  of  other  Paris 
capitalists.  There  is  a great  deal  of  development  work 
yet  to  be  done,  and  the  movement  we  anticipate  may  be 
deferred  for  some  time  ; but  there  is  no  harm  in  mention- 
ing the  names  of  the  leading  mines  comprised  in  the 
group.  They  are  the  Aroha  and  the  New  Zealand 
Crown  ; while  largely  interested  in  the  same  group  are 
the  United  New  Zealand  Exploration  Company,  and 
the  Consolidated  Goldfields  of  New  Zealand.  In  the 
shares  of  the  last  named  there  was  considerable  activity 
a short  time  ago  ; but  it  has  ceased  ; and  the  shares 
which  had  been  as  high  as  4J  are  now  very  quiet  at 
about  2|. 

In  the  Westralian  Market  the  situation  is  a curious 
one.  The  Lady  Hampton  affair  still  dominates  the 
market,  and  it  is  uncertain  when  and  how  it  will  be 
settled.  All  sorts  of  rumours  are  current ; but  the  report 
which  has  the  best  claim  to  authenticity  in  this  con- 
nexion is  to  the  effect  that  Messrs.  Stoneham  and 
Messenger,  contending  that  they  have  a good  case,  are 
assuming  a non-possiimns  attitude ; so  that,  after  all, 
we  may  have  the  cause  celebre  to  which,  a week  ago, 
we  referred  as  a probable  contingency.  Another  dis- 
turbing element  in  the  Westralian  Market  is  the  fear 
that  things  are  not  as  they  seem  in  regard  to  the  West 
Australian  Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation,  Limited. 
The  market  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  postponement  of 
the  meeting,  and  further  developments  are  awaited  with 
much  interest.  We  shall  be  particularly  interested  in 
what  transpires  at  the  meeting  when  it  does  come  off. 
The  shares  have  had  their  spurt.  They  are  now  hover- 
ing round  about  4,  having  been  as  high  as  4§.  Generally 
speaking,  they  move  with  London  and  Globe : and, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  control  is  practically  in  the 
same  hands,  we  must  not  forget  that  both  Com- 
panies are  deeply  interested  in  Lake  View  Consols. 
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Talking-  about  these  shares,  we  have  to  record  that  at 
the  time  of  writing-  the  market  was  fairly  steady  at 
about  £7  per  share.  The  price  has  been  as  high  as 
£ 8 , but  has  fallen  away  to  what,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, seems  a more  reasonable  level.  The 
Westralian  market  in  general  is  suffering  from  the 
absence  of  public  support.  What  business  passes  is, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  professional  kind.  There  is  a 
prevalent  belief  in  the  mining  potentialities  of  the  colony, 
but  an  infinite  amount  of  harm  has  been  done  by  the 
flotation  of  so  many  companies  which  have  no  reason 
for  their  existence  except  the  possession  of  a richer 
“ pocket  ” of  ore,  which  might  be  profitably  utilized  for 
prospectus  purposes. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Spain  and  England  is  going  to 
be  wound  up  voluntarily — that  is,  if  the  shareholders 
agree  to  the  directors’  proposal.  The  subscribed 
capital  is  ^450,050,  of  which  ^250,250  is  paid  up,  being 
^10  a share  on  24,975  shares  of  ^18,  and  500  fully 
paid  Founders’  shares.  The  bank  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  well  managed,  and  at  all  events  has  not  been 
prosperous.  The  proposal  of  the  directors,  put  shortly, 
is  to  pay  off  the  debts  and  to  turn  over  the  assets  to 
a new  company  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  and  realizing  them.  The  bank  can  meet  its 
liabilities,  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  deposits,  but 
it  cannot  at  present  make  a profit,  and  its  assets 
require  nursing.  By  passing  these  assets  on  to  a 
realization  company,  the  directors  say  truly  that  the 
shareholders  will  be  spared  the  cost  of  a long  liquida- 
tion. For  every  bank  share,  which  now  stands  at  £2, 
and  on  which  there  is  a call  of  ^8,  a fully-paid  share  in 
the  new  company  will  be  given.  These  new  shares 
will  be  of  small  nominal  value,  to  save  expense,  and  it 
is  out  of  future  dividends  that  the  shareholders,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  recouped.  For  a “ lock-up  ” the  present 
bank  shares  at  ^2  would  not  be  a bad  investment,  as 
many  of  the  assets,  it  is  believed,  only  require  time  for 
realization.  The  scheme  is  a fair  one,  and,  as  it 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Board  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  largest  shareholders,  will  no  doubt  be 
carried. 

In  Rhodesia  the  outlook  is  not  particularly  encourag- 
ing. Earl  Grey  has  sent  to  the  Chartered  Company  a 
letter  which  he  expressly  describes  as  an  informal  com- 
munication. It  will  take  some  time  to  put  to  a practical 
test  the  vital  question  as  to  whether  there  is  a fair 
chance  of  remunerative  working  for  gold  mines  in 
Mashonaland  and  in  Matabeleland.  Railway  construc- 
tion is  proceeding  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  will 
ere  long  enable  the  companies  already  established  to 
apply  the  requisite  test  by  allowing  them  to  get  mining 
machinery  into  the  country  at  comparatively  reasonable 
freight  rates.  But  the  situation  has  become  so  com- 
plicated that  the  inauguration  of  fresh  enterprise  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  until  the  pioneer  companies  have  by 
actual  working  demonstrated  that  there  is  really  a 
reasonable  chance  for  successful  new  enterprises. 

Up  to  Wednesday  the  tendency  of  American  Rails 
was  drooping  ; but  on  that  day  there  was  an  improve- 
ment. On  Thursday  there  was  a slight  reaction  during 
business  hours,  but  there  was  a recovery  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  “ Street”  prices,  which  are  regulated  by  the 
cabled  advices  from  Wall  Street.  There  the  difference 
of  longitude  involves  the  fact  that  it  is  not  until  about 
3.20  p.m.  that  we  can  get  in  London  the  opening  prices 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  tendency,  on 
the  whole,  is  not  unfavourable,  but  the  market  is 
dominated  at  present  by  currency  questions,  and  by 
economic  controversies  which  cause  the  British  investor 
to  stand  aside. 

The  business  of  Chaffey  Brothers,  Limited,  was  sup- 
posed until  a comparatively  recent  date  to  be  a pros- 
perous one,  but  in  May  last  a winding-up  order  was 
granted  on  the  petition  of  a1  creditor.  It  was.  a half- 
hearted sort  of  order,  as  it  restricted  the  powers  of  the 
Provisional  Liquidator  to  taking  possession  of,  collecting 
and  protecting  the  assets,  which  are  not  to  be  distri- 
buted or  parted  with  until  further  order.  The  Com- 
pany is  domiciled  in  Australia,  and  meetings  of  share- 


holders in  the  Australian  Colonies  have  resolved  upon 
voluntary  liquidation.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  officers 
of  the  Company  resident  in  this  country  are  not  in 
possession  of  sufficient  information  to  enable  a complete 
statement  of  affairs  to  be  made,  the  Court  had  ab- 
solved them  from  the  usual  obligation  to  prepare 
and  submit  a statement  of  affairs.  The  business 
conducted  by  Chaffey  Brothers  was  that  of  an 
irrigation  farm  at  Mildura  in  Victoria,  and  at  some 
place  in  South  Australia.  The  irrigation,  however, 
appears  to  have  applied  particularly  to  the  capital  of 
the  Company,  and  which  come  to  grief.  The  shares 
were  hardly  known  in  England,  but  the  debentures,  by 
reason  of  assiduous  puffing,  were  taken  up  not  wisely 
but  too  well.  In  his  report  the  Official  Receiver  gives 
most  elaborate  statements  of  account,  but  remarks 
regarding  them  that  “ it  will  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  these  are  the  figures  which  appear  in  the  Com- 
pany’s books,  and  that,  as  regards  the  assets,  they  do 
not  represent  in  any  way  the  amount  which  may  be 
expected  to  be  realized.”  As  a charitable  institution 
Chaffey  Brothers,  Limited,  is  to  be  commended ; as 
a commercial  undertaking  it  is  to  be  condemned. 
The  interest  involved  in  this  country  is  that  of  the 
debenture-holders,  and  the  Official  Receiver  says  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  interest,  their  position  will  be  precarious. 
Our  own  impression  is  that  the  position  of  these  people 
is  precarious,  whether  the  negotiations  are  successful 
or  not. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  “MINERVA”  NAILLESS  HORSESHOE  (ENGLISH 
AND  COLONIAL)  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Capital,  ,£150,000. 

With  a Board  of  Directors  of  exceptional  strength, 
but  a rathe*r  incomplete  and  weak  prospectus,  this  Com- 
pany appeals  to  the  public  for  ^100,000,  and  will  pro- 
bably get  it.  The  invention  is  undoubtedly  a valuable 
one.  Both  military  and  veterinary  authorities  have 
pronounced  the  “ Minerva”  shoe  to  be  the  safest,  most 
durable,  neatest,  and  most  humane  kind  of  foot-gear 
ever  devised  for  the  horse.  We  think,  however,  that 
the  directors  have  been  a little  too  sanguine  in  esti- 
mating a net  profit  of  ^45,000  per  annum.  To  estimate 
that  the  Company  will  shoe  ten  per  cent,  of  all  the 
horses  in  England  is  hardly  reasonable.  Another  point 
to  which  we  regret  to  have  to  draw  attention  is  the 
absence  from  the  prospectus  of  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bousfield,  Q.C.,  as  to  the  novelty  and  validity  of  the 
patent  and  also  the  report  of  the  Patent  Agents.  These 
two  documents  form  the  basis  on  which  every  inventor 
in  a patent  relies  or  should  rely  for  guidance.  It  is 
true  that  these  documents  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of 
the  solicitors  to  the  Company,  but  the  country  investor 
does  not  want  .to  come  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection  nor  should  he  be  expected  to  do  so.  Another 
serious  fact  in  connexion  with  the  compilation  of  this 
prospectus  we  should  like  explained.  „ The  capital  is 
^150,000  ; the  purchase  price  ^jioo,ooo,  of  which 
^50,000  is  payable  in  shares.  If,  as  stated,  at  least 
^20,000  is  to  be  reserved  for  working  capital,  why  is 
£ 100,000  offered  for  subscription  ? What  becomes  ot 
the  odd  ,£30,000.  Will  the  directors  explain  ? 

DARBY,  NOTT  & CO.,  LIMITED— Capital,  £200,000. 

This  is  another  of  the  many  impudent  attempts  which 
have  recently  been  made  to  extract  gold  from  the 
pockets  of  the  investor.  Amalgamations  of  any  kind 
where  the  number  of  concerns  is  large  are  rarely  satis- 
factory. In  the  case  of  Darby,  Nott  & Co.,  however, 
to  amalgamate  ironmongery  shops  in  different  towns 
situated  as  far  apart  as  Clapham  Junction  and  Ulver- 
ston  and  Penarth  and  Bishop  Auckland  is  to  court 
failure.  We  are,  too,  very  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
the  certificate  of  Messrs.  Bromhead  & Co. — who  are 
Messrs.  Bromhead  & Co.,  by  the  way,  and  what  is  their 
reputation  in  valuing  and  accountancy  circles?  They 
say  “ the  total  net  profits  now  actually  being  earned 
amount  to  £"23,010  per  annum.”  The  italics  are  our 
own,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  not  even  an  average 
net  profit  is  stated.  What,  may  we  ask,  were  the  net 
profits  for  1894  and  1895?  and  how  did  Messrs.  Brom- 
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head  & Co.  arrive  at  the  before-mentioned  figures  of 
010?  Was  it  by  taking  a percentage  of  profit  on 
the  sale?  Are  the  books  of  little  retail  ironmongers  so 
well  kept  that  the  figures  can  be  properly  verified  as  to 
the  net  profits?  It  is  mere  impudence  in  such  a 
connexion  as  this  to  quote  the  present  price  ot 
shares  of  well-known  concerns  like  John  Barker  & Co., 
Limited,  D.  H.  Evans  & Co.,  Limited,  Harrod’s  Stores, 
Limited,  and  Jones  & Higgins,  Limited,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  what  the  shares  of  Darby,  Nott  & Co.  may 
attain  ! The  subscription  list  only  closed  yesterday 
(Friday),  so  that  there  is  yet  time  for  any  of  our  readers 
to  cancel  their  applications  and  demand  the  return  ot 
their  money  should  they  desire  to  do  so  after  reading 
our  criticism. 


British  Motor  (Highgate). — We  should  not  be  surprised 
if  they  went  better ; but  if  you  want  the  money  you  should 

realise.  . , , 

English  Incandescent.— Quite  speculative,  we  near  ot 
a new  incandescent  light  soon  to  be  put  on  the  market  which 
is  a better  and  purer  light,  and  is  not  an  infringement. 

Oban  Hotel. — -Your  views  coincide  with  our  own. 

Evans  & Allen,  Limited. — The  Founders’  shares  are 
worth  picking  up  at  ^4  each. 

Bendigo  Goldfields. — A fair  speculation. 

Allsopps. — On  no  account  “ bear  ” Allsopps.  The  reverse 
tactics  would,  perhaps,  pay  you  better. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  ANDREW  LANG  AS  CRITIC. 


TIIE  BRITISH  AND  BENINGTON’S  TEA  TRADING 
ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 

In  the  prospectus  of  this  Company  the  old  trick  of 
stating  that  no  promotion  money  or  underwriting  money 
will  be  paid  is  again  resorted  to.  We  can  quite  under- 
stand that  no  underwriting  money  will  be  paid.  The 
underwriter  of  substance  who  would  underwrite  this 
issue,  or  any  part  of  it,  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Why 
have  the  net  profits  not  been  set  out  year  by.  year 
instead  of  an  average  net  profit  only  being  given? 
How  is  it  possible  for  an  investor  to  know  whether 
the  profits  for  1894  or  1895  showed  a serious  decrease  ? 
Another  most  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  prospectus 
is  the  fact  that  all  the  directors  are  vendors.  The 
shareholders  will  have  no  independent  representation 
on  the  board.  Again,  is  not  ^90,000  rather  a heavy 
figure  for  goodwill  and  trade  marks  ? It  is  the  issue 
of  prospectuses  like  the  above  which  deter  many 
investors  from  investing  in  really  sound  ventures. 
There  is  difficulty  in  always  discriminating  between  the 
good  and  the  bad. 

OBAN  PALACE  HOTEL  AND  HYDROPATHIC  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

This  Company,  which  has  a fairly  good  Board  of 
Directors,  has  been  formed  to  purchase  and  complete  a 
first-class  hotel  and  hydropathic  establishment  at  Oban 
with  no  less  than  50  acres  of  land  attached.  It  seems 
that  ^40,000  has  already  been  expended  on  the  pro- 
perty. There  will  be  500  bedrooms,  and  every  possible 
convenience  for  indoor  and  outdoor  amusements.  The 
capital  is  ^250,000,  divided  into  ^100,000  Four-and-a- 
Half  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock ; ^60,000  of 
Six  per  Cent.  Preference  shares,  and  ^90,000  of 
Ordinary  shares.  The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at 
jQ 60, 000,  payable  as  to  ^25,000  in  debentures,  ^10,000 
in  Ordinary  shares,  and  the  balance  in  cash  or  cash  and 
shares.  The  net  profit  per  annum  is  expected  to  exceed 
^21,000.  This  allows  the  payment  of  \\  per  cent,  on 
the  debentures,  6 per  cent,  on  the  Preference,  and  7 per 
cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares.  We  are  surprised  that 
the  promoters  did  not  appoint  Scotch  brokers.  It 
would  surely  have  helped  the  subscription. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

West  Australia.  (Croydon).— It  is  difficult  to  give  you  a 
list  of  really  good  and  at  the  same  time  cheap  Westralian 
Mining  shares.  It  would  involve  a complete  knowledge  we 
do  not  pretend  to  possess. 

Ridgway’s  Preference. — We  do  not  advise  a purchase. 
There  are  practically  no  assets. 

Querist. — Wait  the  result  of  the  forthcoming  meeting. 
Write  again. 

Gillett’S  Stores. — We  should  prefer  to  sell  and  invest  in 
a better  known  industrial  security. 

Jones  & Higgins,  Peckham. — These  shares  will  go  better. 
There  are  not  many  dealings  so  far. 

Scarborough. — S.  A. — We  think  Coras,  Chatham  Seconds, 
South  Western  Deferred,  and  Glasgow  and  South-Western 
Deferred. 

Midlands. — Yes  ; these  and  Great  Westerns  would  suit 
you. 

San  Jorge  Nitrates.— We  do  not  think  very  highly  of 
the  security  you  refer  to. 

H.  M.  (Chatham).— Buy  more  of  each  to  average  at  the 
existing  low  prices. 

Thomson  (Canterbury).— Yes.  The  Six  per  Cent.  Preference 
Shares  of  Richard  Stephenson,  Limited,  seem  a good  invest- 
ment. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  this  month’s  “Longman’s”  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  comments  somewhat  strangely  on  my  article 
entitled  “ Since  the  Elizabethans,”  published  in  “ Cos- 
mopolis  ” for  October. 

It  happened  to  me  to  spend  a few  days  last  summer 
in  an  English  village.  As  I drove  from  the  railway 
station  to  the  lodging  which  had  been  hired  for  me,  I 
noticed  a pleasant  river,  which  seemed  to  promise 
excellent  fishing.  I mentioned  the  river  to  my  landlady. 

“ Oh  yes,  sir,  ” she  said,  “there  is  very  good  fishing 
here — many  people  come  here  for  fishing.’ 

“What  kind  of  people  come  here?”  I asked  dis- 
tractedly. 

“ Literary  gentlemen  come  here  very  often,  sir  : we 
had  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  staying  here.” 

“ Oh  really  . . . does  he  fish  ? Is  he  a good  fishef- 
man  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir  ; he  fishes  beautifully.”  , 

“Really!  Does  he  catch  much  ? ” 

“No,  sir;  he  never  catches  anything,  but  he  fishes 
beautifully.” — Yours  truly,  George  Moore. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  STATISTICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

School  Board  for  London,  Victoria 

Embankment,  W.C.,  1 December,  1896. 

Sir, — Your  analysis  of  the  Board  of  Trade  figures 
quoted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  before  the  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  your  last  issue  might  have 
been  carried  a point  further.  Although  a comparison 
of  the  value  of  the  total  exports  of  domestic  produce 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  _ 1885  and  1894 
shows  an  increase  of  three  millions  sterling,  this  is  not, 
as  you  have  shown,  a real  indication  of  prosperity,  and 
a comparison  of  the  year  1891  with  1894  shows  instead 
of  the  small  increase  referred  to  above  the  somewhat 
alarming  decrease  of  31  millions  sterling.  The  figures 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  foi 
1895,  p.  1,  Table  1,  and  are  these  : 1891,  ^247,235,150  ; 
1894,  ^215,824,333  decrease,  ^31,410,817. 

Further,  dealing  with  the  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  principal  colonies  and  dependencies  of 
the  British  Crown,  Mr.  Chamberlain  stated  that  these 
averaged  105  millions  in  i884— 85,  and  rose  to  113 
millions  in  1893  to  1895.  The  figures  given  for  the 
latter  series  of  years  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns 
(p.  1,  Table  3),  are— 1893,  79  millions;  1894,  79 

millions  ; 1895,  76!  millions  ; or  an  average  of  78— not 
of  1 13 — millions  for  the  three  years.  Assuming  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  figures  for  the  years  1884-5  are  accurate, 
the  increase  of  8 millions  which  he  claimed  for  the  later 
period  is  thus  transformed  into  a decrease  of  27  millions. 
I ventured  to  call  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  attention  to  this 
discrepancy,  and  received  a courteous  reply,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  belief  in  the  accuracy  of  his  figures, 
but  referred  me  to  the  Board  of  Trade  officials,  fiom 
whom  he  obtained  them,  for  any  further  information. 
I accordingly  addressed  my  query  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  some  ten  days  since,  but  have 
received  no  reply. 

One  hesitates* to  criticize  one’s  leaders,  with  whom  we 
are  in  cordial  agreement  on  so  many  points  ; but  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  no  man  can  retain  the  opti- 
mistic views  recently  expressed  by  Mr.  Balfour  and 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  who  draws  his  conclusion  from  all 
the  information  at  the  command  of  a Minister,  instead 
of  selecting  figures  which  will  support  a previously 
adopted  theory. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Frederick  Davies,  M.S.B.L. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I have  received  a 
reply  from  the  Board  of  Trade  explaining  that  the 
figures  quoted  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
speech  as  representing  “ the  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  principal  colonies  and  dependencies  of 
the  British  Crown”  really  represented  “the  imports 
into  the  Colonies,  &c.,  from  the  United  Kingdom,”  which 
are  of  course  different,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  include 
the  cost  of  freight  insurance  and  commission,  and  also 
the  value  of  bullion  and  specie,  which  are  omitted  from 
the  former. 

The  accurate  figures  for  the  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  Colonies  are  for  1884-85  ^87,000,000 
average,  and  for  1893-95  ^78,000,000  average,  thus 
converting  an  alleged  increase  into  a decrease  of 
^9,000,000  per  annum.  F.  D. 

3 December,  1896. 

I BEETROOT  AND  BOUNTIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Liverpool,  25  November , 1896. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  painful  interest  the  various 
letters  on  the  above  subject  that  have  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  paper  for  several  weeks  past. 
Now  I wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
*ments  made  by  “Carbon”  and  others,  who  have  most 
clearly  and  indisputably  stated  the  exact  position  of 
affairs.  They  have  traversed  the  whole  ground  as  to 
causes  and  effects,  and  have  shown  how  the  wrongs 
can  be  equitably  remedied.  I do  not  mean  to  enter 
into  statistics ; but,  as  one  who  happens  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  one  of  the  very  few  surviving  sugar 
refineries  in  Great  Britain,  to  testify  from  bitter  expe- 
rience to  the  evil  effects  of  this  iniquitous  bounty 
system. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  an  interested  person,  I am 
not  without  prejudice  ; but  I claim  to  be  allowed  to  lift 
up  my  voice  in  the  cause,  with  some  degree  of  authority, 
based  upon  my  experience  of  the  fierce  struggle,  at  times 
against  almost  overwhelming  odds,  during  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

I say  that  the  gallant  efforts  that  have  been  made  all 
along  in  this  country,  by  improving  machinery,  per- 
fecting the  existing  and  devising  new  processes,  and  in 
every  possible  way  reducing  the  cost  of  production, 
have  deserved  a better  fate. 

In  justice  to  those  that  have  gone,  I deny  the 
charge  made  in  a leader  of  a provincial  daily  paper, 
that  “There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  England  does 
not  compare  well  with  the  Continent  in  the  matter  of 
technical  and  scientific  education.”  I say  such  a state- 
ment as  this  adds  insult  to  injury,  and  is  either  the 
outcome  of  a want  of  knowledge  or  a wilful  act  on  the 
part  of  a so-called  Free-trader  to  misguide  the  public. 
“Carbon,”  in  his  excellent  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  dis- 
poses of  this  argument.  He  tells  us  that  “ the  constant 
cry  in  foreign  papers,  from  France  especially,  is  that 
without  bounties  it  would  be  impossible  to  compete 
against  British  refiners,  because  of  the  superior  plant 
which  we  have  here  and  our  greater  skill.”  From 
what  I have  seen  in  Continental  refineries  that  I have 
visited,  I am  quite  sure  that  in  fair  and  open  competi- 
tion we  would  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a few  refineries  in  Great  Britain,  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  burden  of  foreign  sugar  bounties,  bears 
out  my  statement.  Even  my  German  friends  interested 
in  sugar  refining  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent 
have  expressed  surprise  at  the  general  results  of  our 
systems  of  working. 

. As  I look  back  on  the  past  fifteen  years  what  a sad 
picture  of  ruin  and  desolation  I see  ! In  our  Colonies 
there  are  vast  waste  tracts  that  once  were  flourishing 
sugar  estates,  representing  untold  wealth.  These  were 
unable  to  bear  the  burden,  and  sank.  In  our  own 
country,  refineries — some  of  them  splendid  examples  of 
skill  and  enterprise,  replete  with  every  modern  require- 
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ment,  directed  by  determined  men  of  acknowledged  skill 
and  ability — have  gone  dowm,  one  after  another,  into 
the  abyss  of  ruin,  until  now  only  a few  of  them 
remain. 

Millions  of  capital,  so  essential  to  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  a country,  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
slough  of  unfair  competition,  and  without  so  much  as 
the  drawing  of  a sigh  from  our  various  Governments. 
To  what  extent,  I ask,  has  our  country  not  suffered 
through  this  indifference  ? Better  had  it  been  for  the 
capitalists,  if  their  money  had  been  placed  in  securities 
yielding  only  the  smallest  interest,  than  that  they  had 
endeavoured  to  use  it  for  the  national  good. 

All  this  is  a sad,  but  too  true  a picture,  as  alas  ! too 
many  are  able  to  confirm.  This  is  not  all.  There  is 
even  a more  pitiable  side.  With  each  downfall  there 
has  been  the  swelling  of  the  army  of  unemployed,  by 
men  whose  occupations  have  gone  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  no  fault  of  their  managers,  and  no  fault  of 
their  employers.  They  have  been  turned  adrift,  for  the 
greater  part  wholly  unfitted,  through  the  conditions  under 
which  they  had  been  labouring,  to  take  up  any  other 
kind  of  skilled  work,  or  even  the  more  heavy  kinds  of 
outdoor  labouring  work. 

I ask,  with  all  seriousness,  What  has  our  favoured 
country  done  to  compensate  these  men,  who  have  been 
deprived  of  what  to  all  men  is  as  dear  as  life — I mean 
the  means  of  subsistence — especially  those  who  are 
far  down  the  hill  of  life  ? Are  they  cared  for 
by  those  who  say  they  benefit  by  the  bounty  system? 
Even  though  the  amount  that  has  been  stated  to  be 
the  gain  to  the  consumer  could  be  divided  amongst 
the  destitute  sugar-workers,  it  would  be  but  a miser- 
able portion  to  each  per  annum. 

We  hear  much  about  compensating  brewers  and 
publicans,  and  about  relieving  destitute  Armenians,  but 
no  word  is  heard  about  protecting  our  industry,  or 
compensating  our  more  unfortunate  refiners  and  work- 
men. 

I have  said  nothing  about  other  trades  to  a greater 
or  less  extent  dependent  upon  sugar  refining,  which 
have  suffered  heavily. 

I am  sure  that  all  persons  interested  in  sugar 
growing  in  our  colonies,  and  in  sugar  refining  in  this 
country,  are  grateful  for  the  amount  of  space  you  have 
devoted  to  our  cause,  and  for  other  evidences  of 
interest. 

Surely  there  is  enough  of  the  old-time  - John  Bull 
spirit  left  in  our  country  to  defend  the  cause  of  right 
and  justice.  I trust  that  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns  the  true  state  of  our  industry  may  be  under- 
stood— that  Great  Britain  may  at  last  be  awakened  to 
realize  her  full  responsibility,  and  that  (although  we  are 
at  the  eleventh  hour)  the  long-hoped-for  intervention 
and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  our  Government  will 
be  secured. — Yours  faithfully,  “ Cane  Sugar.” 

A LONG-FELT  WANT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  November , 1896. 

Sir, — Should  Her  Majesty’s  Government  decide  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  your  correspondent  “ Educa- 
tionalist,” I hope  they  will  extend  their  scheme  of  night 
schools  to  include  writers  other  than  novelists.  Divines 
like  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  (who  is  himself,  however, 
by  way  of  being  a novelist)  stand  seemingly  in  need  of 
some  elementary  tuition. 

The  reverend  gentleman  contributes  to  this  month’s 
“Contemporary”  an  article  on  “Two  Archbishops,” 
which  contains  nothing  noteworthy  except  one  remark- 
able pronouncement.  In  giving  a list  of  some  famous 
men  who  have  adorned  the  ministry  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  he  speaks  of  “Samuel  Wilberforce,  whom, 
together  with  John  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  I would 
call  the  three  most  truly  eloquent  speakers  whom  I have 
ever  heard”!  This  is  a hard  saying.  If  Samuel  Wilber- 
force were  indeed  the  “ three  most  truly  eloquent 
speakers,”  why  mention  the  other  two  ? Or  were  the 
“ three  most  eloquent  speakers”  in  reality  five  ? And 
this  from  a gentleman  whose  Greek  Syntax  was  the 
delight  and  solace  of  the  days  of  my  youth  ! — Yours 
faithfully,  “ Pained.” 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  JERNINGHAM  LETTERS. 

“The  Jerningham  Letters  (1780-1843).  Being  Ex- 
cerpts from  the  Correspondence  and  Diaries  of  the 
Hon.  Lady  Jerningham  and  of  her  Daughter,  Lady 
Bedingfeld.”  Edited  by  Egerton  Castle.  2 vols. 
London  : Bentley.  1896. 

“ 'T'HE  Jerningham  Letters”  cannot  be  said  to  add  a 
1 new  book  to  literature  or  a new  document  to 
history.  They  tell  us  nothing  very  important,  or  very 
amusing,  or  very  scandalous  ; they  fill  up  no  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  of  persons  or  things  ; they  cast  no  very 
illuminating  light  on  any  of  the  incidents  which  they 
chronicle,  or  any  of  the  characters  which  they  define. 
They  are  pleasant,  amiable,  intelligent,  often  neatly 
turned,  often  quaint  with  the  fashionable  affectations  of 
their  period;  for  the  most  part  neither  well  nor  ill 
written.  They  have,  to  begin  with,  a sort  of  private 
interest  to  a great  number  of  people  ; for  the  houses  of 
Jerningham  and  Dillon  are  very  widely  connected. 
They  have  a certain  special  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation.  They 
give  one  a glimpse,  now  and  again,  of  persons  who 
have  made  history,  literature,  or  the  romance  of 
life  ; Kings  and  Queens  and  Pretenders,  Coleridge,  the 
Chevalier  d’Eon.  But  their  real  excuse  for  existence  in 
these  two  comely  volumes  is  that  they  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  private  letters,  written  currently, 
and  with  no  thought  of  publication,  by  people  who  saw 
a good  deal  of  various  kinds  of  life,  in  England  and  in 
France,  and  who  had  eyes  to  observe,  minds  to  com- 
ment upon,  and  the  honesty  not  to  distort,  whatever 
passed  before  them  in  the  course  of  their  wander- 
ings about  the  society  of  two  nations.  They  are  very 
human,  and  they  present  us  with  the  characters  _ of 
their  writers,  in  those  unconscious  touches  which 
reveal  a temperament  in  a phrase  ; as  when  Lady 
Jerningham  writes,  “ My  dear  Little  girl,  I miss 
you!”  or  “Adieu,  Petite , I want  you  Monsterously  ! ” 
when  Fanny  Dillon  gushes  for  page  after  page, 
all  dashes  and  italics,  yet  with  a certain  spright- 
liness : “ Indeed  I could  cry  to-day  if  a pin  was 
taken  from  me  ! Your  departure  was  a total 

bouleversement  of  all  my  spirits.  My  aunt  has  brought 
me  a pair  of  that  little  girl’s  stockings  to  mark— which 
I don't  relish  much,  I own— but  I will  offer  up  to  God 
for  you  the  dislike  I have  to  them  ” ; or  when  Edward 
Jerningham,  “ the  Poet,”  sends  his  New  Year’s  greeting 
to  Lady  Bedingfield  : “ Tho’  I am  not  rarefied  I take 
this  opportunity,  offered  me  by  the  rarefied  Sophia,  to 
send  you  a line  pregnant  of  good  wishes  which  I hope 
will  not  miscarry  : and  I Trust  that  every  little  Desire 
that  was  not  accomplished  last  year,  may  be  completed  in 
the  new — I don’t  think  that  you  and  I know  one  another  ; 
or  rather  I think  we  should  suit  one  another,  if  we 
were  to  associate  often,  because  in  peculiarity,  oddity, 
rarefication,  Taste,  study,  we  are  not  old  or  young,  and 
those  Attributes  when  mutual  have  nothing  to  do  with 
difference  of  Age  or  the  Rank  of  Relativeness.— Adieu, 
and  sometimes  admit  me  into  that  wild  Hall  of  genius, 
your  mind.”  It  is  the  finical  Edward  (“  he  seems  a 
mighty  fine  gentleman,”  says  Madame  d’Arblay  in  her 
Diary,  “ looks  to  be  painted,  and  is  all  daintification  in 
manner,  speech,  and  dress  ”)  who  gives  the  interesting 
and  elaborate  account  of  Coleridge’s  lectures  on  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  at  the  Royal  Institution  (vol.  i.  pp. 
315-316).  “My  opinion  as  to  the  Lectures,”  he  tells 
Lady  Bedingfeld  (“  Dear  Congeliaty,”  as  he  addresses 
her),  “ is  that  He  possesses  a great  reach  of  mind  ; that 
He  is  a wild  Enthusiast  respecting  the  objects  of  his 
Eulogium  ; that  He  is  sometimes  very  eloquent,,  some- 
times paradoxical,  sometimes  absurd.  His  voice  has 
something  in  it  particularly  plaintive  and  interesting. 
His  person  is  short,  thick,  his  countenance  not  inspirited 
with  any  Animation.  ...  He  was  in  some  respect,  I 
told  Him  one  day,  like  Abelard  : His  Lectures  were 
attended  by  Ladies  of  the  first  fashion,  by  Judges,  and 
Bishops  ; and  I could  have  added  since  another  Resem- 
blance to  Abelard,  by  the  Disgrace  his  course  of  Lectures 
concluded  with.”  Lady  Jerningham,  who  also  met 
Coleridge,  gives  a more  amusing,  a more  direct  im- 


pression : “He  Came  and  displayed  a superabundance 
of  words  ; and,  though  Certainly  Clever,  I think  His 
ideas  Lack  behind,  which  makes  Him  in  the  space  of  an 
Hour  give  several  Contradictory  opinions.  He  deemed 
Himself  obliged  to  Play  first  Violin,  and,  was  much 
fatigued  with  the  violent  exertion  He  made. 

It  is  indeed  Lady  Jerningham’s  letters  which  are  filled 
with  the  liveliest  little  pictures  ; such  as  these,  for  in- 
stance : “ Lucy  Sulyard  is  quite  giddy  with  her  eman- 
cipation, and  I shall  be  glad  when  she  has  tyed  herselt 
to  a proper  choice  ; she  puts  on  as  much  Rouge  as  a 
French  Dame  mari'ee , and  her  eyes  are  quite  elated 
with  the  project  of  Conquest.  . . . Lucy  Sulyard  is 
quite  wild,  as  her  eyes  discover,  for  her  motions  are 
demure.  She  has  an  immense  quantity  of  Rouge,  and 
is  so  eager  in  her  looks  that  I am  afraid  she  will  some 
day  blow  up.”  Does  not  that  give  one  a vivid  notion 
of  a vivid  little  person  ? Here  is  another,  of  the 
spurious  Mrs.  Cary  ” ; she  makes  “ a formal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  new  Thais,  but  as  by  chance.  1 hais, 
she  writes,  “ wishes  to  look  modest  and  will,  I hope, 
attain  to  it  in  time:  at  present  there  is  a downcast 
Leer  which,  Looking  over  very  red  Cheeks,  has  not  the 
air  of  a primitive  Catechumen.  ...  I do  not  think 
her  pretty.  She  seems  passec  ; she  has  an  elegant 
Shape  and  pretty  Size,  but  is  evidently  now  Rowing  up 
tide,  and  if  (as  I hope)  she  Perseveres  in  all  her  good 
Resolutions,  she  will,  I have  not  a Doubt,  be  a very 
different  sort  of  Person  in  two  or  three  years  hence— 
when  more  accustomed  to  be  Limited  to  good  Habits.. 

Her  comments  are  sometimes  naive.  Napoleon  is 
“ this  dreadful  man.”  “ I begin,”  she  says  quaintly, 
“to  mistrust  all  the  Continent.”  However  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  goes  constantly  to  the  High  Mass 
at  Toulouse  and  dances  at  the  Balls.”  After  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  she  writes:  “Those  horrid  Republicans 
ought  to  be  Banished  for  ever  from  the  Kingdom,  it 
not  from  the  World.”  And  she  can  be  severe,  not  only 
on  political  grounds:  “ Mde  de  Tott  told  me  this 
Little  anecdote.  She  says  the  Father  has  a great  deal 
of  Folly  in  Him,  mais  c'est  une  Bite  active.  I think  it 
is  very  well  said,  for  a fool  that  is  quiet  merely  fills  up 
vacuum  in  a Room,  but  a Bete  active  is  a dreadful 

thing.”  , - , 

It  is  difficult,  in  reading  some  of  the  letters  of  the 
Poet  ” Edward,  not  to  think  of  him  as  something  ot 
a Bete  active.  “Your  Uncle,”  writes  Lady  Jerningham 
to  her  daughter,  “has  written  a pamphlet  to  prove  that 
we  are  not  born  in  Sin.  He  has  a mind  to  attack  all 
Christendom  at  once.  ...  I am  very  sorry  that  He  will 
not  remain  with  his  poetical  Muse,  from  whence  many 
pretty  things  have  come  forth.”  Apparently  it  is  during 
one  of  his  returns  to  “his  poetical  Muse”  that  he 
writes  : “ I hope  this  will  find  you  and  your  last  little 
Elegant  Extract  in  perfect  health.  I have  been  also 
brought  to  Bed  of  a little  Mental  Child  which  is  now 
two  months  old.  . . . Adieu,  Thou  portion  of  Celestia 
Promethean  Fire.  ...  I beg  that  you  will  scatter  with  a 
wanton  hand  my  Best  and  affectionate  wishes  on  my 
Brother  and  Ldy  Jerningham.  Select  among  them 
one  very  glowing  wish  and  present  it  to  S Richard. 

“ Edward  Jerningham,”  says  Mr.  Castle  in  his  Intro- 
duction, “had  a very  definite  reputation  as  a wit. 
Let  it  at  least  be  recorded  to  his  credit  that  ‘ he  was 
one  of  the  few,”  said  Byron,  “ who  treated  me  with 

kindness  when  I was  a boy.” 

It  is  by  turning  over  these  pages  a little  at  random 
that  the  reader  will  soonest  and  best  appreciate  theii 
quality.  They  do  not  bear  continuous  reading  ; and  it 
is  only  by  the  merest  accident  that  one  lights  upon  the 
best  passages  : this,  in  a letter  of  Lady  Jerningham  s 
son  Edward,  being  one  of  the  very  best : it  is  a portrait 
of  “Sister  Agnes”:  “A  long  pale  face,  with  uncommon 
clever  black  eyes,  no  shape  whatever  before  and  a very 
crooked  one  behind — bending  and  bowing  forward,  a 
little  little  old  Nun.”  None  of  these  letters  can  be  really 
taken  as  literature;  their  way  of  forming  a “human 
document”  is  by  a sort  of  unconscious  drifting  together. 
This  is  not  saying  that  Mr.  Egerton  Castle  has  failed  in 
his  duty  as  an  editor.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  succeeded 
admirably.  He  has  edited  “The  Jerningham  Letters 
as  such  things  should  be  edited : sympathetically, 
without  pedantry,  and  with  an  easy  accompaniment  ot 
useful  and  unobtrusive  annotation. 
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BOHEMIA. 

“Bohemia,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of 
National  Independence  in  1620 ; with  a Short 
Summary  of  later  Events.”  By  C.  Edmund 
Maurice.  London  : T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

WE  should  be  sorry  to  believe,  as  Mr.  Maurice 
seems  to  imply  in  his  preface,  that  the  majority 
of  our  countrymen  are  in  such  a state  of  crass  ignorance 
about  the  Bohemians  as  to  mix  them  up  with  gypsies, 
vagabond  artists,  and  irregular  persons  generally. 
We  have  always  fancied  that  the  Bohemians  in  old 
times  became  confused  with  gypsies  because  such 
terrible  accounts  of  them  were  disseminated  through- 
out Europe  by  pious  Roman  Catholics.  What  sort  of 
stories  were  told  we  can  see  in  the  pages  of  yEneas 
Sylvius.  ' Miirger  used  the  word  in  French  for  the 
artist  and  literary  man  of  irregular  life,  and  Thackeray 
transferred  it  to  England.  There  is  much  more  serious 
matter  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Maurice  that  we  are  too 
apt  to  accept  the  German  and  Magyar  accounts  of 
this  interesting  people.  The  Teuton  has  tried  to  crowd 
the  Bohemian  out  of  his  native  country,  and  the 
Magyar,  forgetful  of  his  own  struggles  for  liberty,  plays 
the  very  despot  over  the  unfortunate  Slovak,  who  is 
a Bohemian  offshoot.  As  a rule,  the  Englishman 
knows  very  little  about  the  Magyars.  It  is  the  rarest 
thing  possible  in  our  country  to  find  any  one  who  under- 
stands their  language,  and  thus  man)^  Ugrian  diatribes 
are  merely  brutum  fulmen.  The  English  reader  only 
comes  upon  them  now  and  then  in  the  German  transla- 
tion of  a Hungarian  novel,  where,  if  he  knows  anything 
of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  he  will  be  amused  to  find 
Slavonic  words  treated  as  a mere  patois  ; whereas  the 
Slavonic  races  can  show  a literature  belonging  to  a time 
when  the  Magyars  were  barbarians  who  had  just  left 
their  Finnish  congeners  in  Eastern  Russia.  The  German, 
however,  has  got  the  ear  of  the  West  in  the  matter  of 
the  smaller  nationalities  of  Eastern  Europe.  He  twists 
the  names  of  their  towns  into  barbarous  corruptions 
and  writes  their  histories. 

Therefore  we  heartily  welcome  the  little  workv  of 
Mr.  Maurice,  who  writes  from  the  Bohemian  or  Cech 
point  of  view,  which  has  only  of  late  been  heard  of  in 
Western  Europe.  The  Renaissance  of  the  Bohemian 
language  and  Bohemian  literature  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  on 
record.  This  small  people  was  never  really  conquered, 
but  amalgamated  with  the  Austrian  Empire  by  mar- 
riage— we  must  not  forget  the  maxim,  Tu , felix  Austria , 
nube — then  rose  to  national  self-consciousness  and  re- 
gained many  of  its  lost  rights.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
in  the  matter,  as  if  Austria  had  generously  conceded 
these  privileges.  They  were  privileges  which  had  been 
slowly  and  cunningly  whittled  away.  The  Renaissance 
was  started  by  a few  scholars ; for  in  these  small  countries 
your  philologist  and  patriot  are  identical.  When  the 
Bohemian  Museum  was  founded  at  Prague,  the  historian 
Palacky  could  exclaim,  “ We  are  still  a nation  ! ” 

If  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  book  may  prove 
somewhat  dry  to  the  ordinary  reader,  he  will  find  much 
to  interest  him  in  the  reigns  of  Premysl  Ottakar  II., 
King  John,  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  the  Utraquist 
King  George  Podebrad.  There  have  been  plenty  of 
notable  men  in  the  country  : Zizka,  for  instance,  with 
his  wonderful  tactics  and  original  ways  of  entrenching 
himself,  which  have  been  so  frequently  copied  since  ; 
and  Hus,  the  great  champion  of  freedom  of  opinion  in 
religious  matters,  a truly  interesting  character,  eminent 
as  divine,  patriot,  and  scholar.  Not  the  least  gratifying 
to  Englishmen  is  the  occasional  mention  of  Peter  Payne, 
the  ex-Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  who, 
although  practically  ignored  in  his  own  country,  cer- 
tainly led  one  of  the  most  considerable  theological 
movements  carried  on  by  an  Oxford  man  before  the 
time  of  the  Tractarians. 

At  the  desperate  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  the 
knell  of  Bohemian  liberty  was  rung.  From  that  time 
the  history  of  Bohemia  has  been  identical  with  that  of 
Germany.  We  wish  Mr.  Maurice  had  told  us  more 
about  this  battle  in  his  book.  The  Bohemian  patriots 
made  a most  unfortunate  choice  when  they  selected 
such  a weak  man  as  Frederic  for  their  king.  Then 
follows  the  desolation  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and 


Bohemia  came  out  brayed  as  in  a mortar — her  nobility 
banished  and  her  language  proscribed.  Mr.  Maurice 
goes  very  briefly  over  the  latter  period  and  tells  us  little 
about  the  Renaissance.  His  account  of  Comenius, 
the  eminent  pedagogue,  is  good.  v We  wish,  however, 
that  he  had  said  more  about  the  Cech  authors.  With, 
these  small  countries  la  langue  est  toute  la  nation.  He 
should  have  done  all  he  could — he  has  certainly  done 
something — to  show  his  countrymen  that  there  is  a 
real  vigorous  Bohemian  language  with  an  ancient  and 
still  flourishing  literature.  In  fact,  it  had  a consider- 
able prose-writer,  Stit.ny,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century.  We  could  wish  also  that  Mr.  Maurice  had 
been  a little  more  particular  in  his  spelling  of  the 
Bohemian  names.  We  hardly  know  whether  he  or 
the  printer  is  to  blame  ; but  many  of  the  words  have 
their  diacritical  marks  in  a most  confused  state.  One 
considerable  Bohemian  author  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Veleslavin,  has  lost  his  surname  altogether,  and  is  left 
with  his  two  Christian  names  only,  to  the  bewilderment 
of  readers  of  Jirecek  and  Tieftrunk.  This  mistake  is 
repeated  in  the  index.  How  much  better  also  it  would 
have  been  to  have  cited  Dalimil’s  Chronicle  (or  rather 
the  one  which  goes  under  his  name)  than  to  give  the 
picturesque  legends  of  early  Bohemian  history  from  the 
dull  pages  of  Cosmas.  Flowever,  we  must  be  thankful 
for  what  we  have  got.  As  regards  the  plates,  the 
views  of  places  appear  to  us  much  better  than  the 
portraits,  some  of  which  are  rather  fancy  pictures, 
e.g.  those  of  Hus  and  George  Podebrad.  The  map 
is  pretty  good  ; in  many  cases,  however,  the  Bohemian 
names  are  not  spelt  accurately. 

THE  ART  OF  QUAINTNESS. 

“The  Flame  Flower;  and  other  Stories.”  By  J.  F. 

Sullivan.  London  : J.  M.  Dent  & Co.  1896. 

jV/T  R.  J.  F.  SULLIVAN  is  one  of  that  large  class  of 
-L  ’ gifted  people  who  sit  in  the  shadow  of  a first 
success.  In  those  memorable  caricatures  of  the  British 
Working-man  which  brought  him  prominently  before 
the  public  he  approved  himself  a man  with  a very  singular 
gift  of  humorous  malignity,  of  pitiless  caricature, 
the  Swift  of  the  growing  suburb,  so  to  speak,  and 
with  a curious  trick  of  grotesque  line  in  remarkable 
harmony  with  his  humour.  The  public  accepted  him 
at  that  immature  stage  with  enormous  applause, 
and  has  followed  his  subsequent  development  with  a 
certain  want  of  sympathy.  For  years  his  most  popular 
work,  and  the  mass  of  his  work  indeed,  has  lain 
within  the  limits  of  his  first  enterprise,  and  he  has 
devoted  to  the  narrow  emotions  of  the  suburban  house- 
hold extraordinary  powers  of  satirical  expression — 
for  he  has  not  only  humorous  drawing,  but  a nervous 
prose,  and  a trick  of  neat  versification  at  command — 
that  might,  with  a broader  view  of  things  behind  them, 
have  placed  him  in  reality,  it  may  be,  not  very  much 
lower  than  Swift.  But  the  dilatory  workman,  the  exact- 
ing landlord,  the  jobbing  plumber,  the,  boy  who  whistles 
disagreeably  by  the  suburban  householder’s  door,  the 
uncivil  railway  guard,  and  the  noxious  tramp — all  the 
various  agencies  for  spoiling  a suburban  householder’s 
temper — seemed,  under  some  mysterious  law,  to  occupy 
the  whole  area  of  his  activities.  This  narrowness  of  out- 
look, this  parochialism,  marked  him  naturally  for  the  staff 
of  “ Punch”- — which  has  made  a parlour  humourist  of 
Mr.  Anstey,  co-operated  in  the  extinction  of  Mr.  Barry 
Pain,  and  succeeded  in  developing  a hitherto  unexpected 
obtuseness  in  Mr.  Phil  May — and  the  temporary  nature 
of  that  connexion  was  a matter  for  surprise  and  con- 
gratulation to  most  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s  admirers.  But 
unexpectedly,  a year  or  so  ago,  in  a series  of  papers 
that  appeared  in  a popular  monthly,  and  which  were 
called  collectively  “The  Queer  Side  of  Things,”  it 
became  apparent  that  Mr.  Sullivan  was  at  last  breaking 
through  the  restrictions  of  his  tradition. 

In  the  present  volume,  however,  he  has  departed 
much  more  widely  from  his  characteristic  subjects,  and 
has  produced  a really  very  remarkable  bookful.  The 
contents  may  be  defined  as  short  stories,  but  they  are 
stories  of  a peculiar  type,  their  illustrations  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  entire  effect,  and  that  effect  is,  with 
one  exception,  an  effect  of  quaintness.  They  are  studies 
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in  the  quaint,  as  Poe’s  better  known  stories  are  studies 
in  the  grotesque,  and  Heine’s  “ Florentine  Nights  ” 
essays  in  the  fantastic.  So  far,  the  typical  masterpieces 
of  the  quaint  have  been  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  and 
“ Alice  through  the  Looking-Glass,”  with  their  sympa- 
thetic illustrations  by  Tenniel,  a book  intelligent  people 
read  for  themselves,  and  dull  people  buy  for  their  children. 
But  Mr.  Sullivan,  without  any  quality  of  imitation, 
appears  suddenly  as  a serious  rival  to  “ Lewis  Carroll.” 
His  work  is  without  the  subtlety  or  intricacy,  the  dream- 
like refractions  and  chromatic  dispersions  of  Carroll ; it 
is  clearer  and  more  concrete  ; it  bears  indeed  much  the 
same  relation  to  his  precursor’s  that  an  ivory  carving 
bears  to  a Japanese  print.  But  if  it  has  less  subtlety, 
it  has  a fuller  humour,  and  we  should  be  puzzled  to 
award  a precedency  to  either  writer.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  in  the  book  is  the  quite  inimitable  story  of  “ Old 
Primrose.”  And  yet  that  cocky  little  Bob  Robinson, 
the  robin  who  must  needs  have  a baby  from  his  egg 
instead  of  a -common  chick,  contests  that  assertion. 
The  queer  illustrations  of  Erthupp,  the  gardener,  and 
the  delightful  border  which  summarizes  his  day’s 
work,  are  the  former  Sullivan  in  his  best  vein,  but 
touched  with  a genial  humour  that  former  Sullivan 
never  displayed.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  palm  must  go 
to  Old  Primrose — Old  Primrose  who  used  to  sit  by  the 
wayside  with  his  feet  in  the  grass,  because  of  a fancied 
resemblance  to  his  namesake  the  flower,  until  Daisy 
Tinkler  told  him  he  was  dreadfully  ugly  and  not  a bit 
like  a primrose.  Thereupon  there  was  a trial  before 
the  Village  Council,  and  Old  Primrose  lost  his  libel 
case,  and  “ had  to  pay  his  own  costs,  and  Daisy 
Tinkler  was  set  at  liberty.”  So  he  went  home  resolved 
not  to  be  beaten,  and  meeting  a butterfly,  decided  to 
develop  beauty  along  that  line  instead.  He  went 
to  the  village  library,  and,  dissembling  his  object, 
got  a volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  bearing  on  the 
subject. 

“ Then  the  old  man  set  to  work  to  study  the  subject 
deeply,  and  discovered  that  the  butterfly  is  first  an  egg, 
then  a smal  maggot,  then  a grub,  and  finally  a butter- 
fly. 

“ ‘ I must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  come  out  of 
an  egg,’  old  P.  reflected.  For  this  time  he  meant  to  do 
the  thing  thoroughly. 

“ So  he  set  to  work  to  study  coming  out  of  eggs  ; he 
went  and  crawled  under  the  haystack  where  Jane  the 
hen  was  hatching  out  a brood,  and  watched  little 
Zedekiah,  the  eldest  chicken,  emerge  from  the  shell. 

“‘Would  you  mind  repeating  that  ? I didn’t  quite 
catch  it,’  said  old  Primrose. 

“The  new  chick  smiled,  and  got  in  again  and  re- 
peated it. 

“ ‘ Haven’t  quite  got  the  hang  of  it  yet,’  said  old  P. 

‘ If  it  wouldn't  give  you  too  much  trouble  — — ’ 

“ ‘ Not  at  all — quite  delighte(d,  I’m  sure,’  said  the 
obliging  chick,  doing  it  again. 

“ ‘ Are  you  thinking  of  getting  hatched,  Mr.  Prim- 
rose ? ’ asked  Jane  the  hen  politely.” 

So  the  amusing  nonsense  goes  on  with  infinite 
invention  and  gravity.  But  of  the  rest  of  it,  of  the  egg 
and  the  hatching,  and  the  caterpillar  stage,  and  the 
spinning  of  the  cocoon  with  wool  from  Miss  Pupsey’s 
shop,  and  how  the  butterfly  came  out,  and  of  Mary 
Anne  Dabbles,  and  the  treachery  and  cunning  of  George 
the  Pig,  the  reader  must  read  in  its  proper  place. 

Almost  equally  admirable  are  “The  Lost  Idea” 
and  “Tommy  Twister’s  Discovery,”  and  the  comical 
parody  of  “The  Island  of  Doctor  Moreau.”  But  one 
exception  must  be  made  ; “ The  Flame  Flower  ” smells 
of  haste  and  tastes  of  padding,  and  its  quality  is  well 
within  the  reach  of  quite  a lot  of  people,  whereas  none 
of  the  other  work  could  possibly  have  been  done  by 
any  one  but  Mr.  Sullivan  himself.  The  story  is  a 
very  passable  children’s  story  as  children’s  stories  go, 
and  that  is  as  much  as  one  can  say  for  it ; but  it  ap- 
pears at  a hopeless  disadvantage  in  the  same  covers  as 
Old  Nathaniel  and  his  barrow,  Billy  Bunson  by  the  river- 
side, the  Thingummy’s  Leap,  or  the  death  of  Bob 
Robinson’s  Baby.  Yet  the  book  might  be  diluted  with 
half  a dozen  “Flame  Flowers”  and  still  remain  excellent. 
At  the  worst  such  interpolated  tales  can  always  be 
skipped.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Sullivan  unreservedly 
on  this  new  development  and  on  his  book.  We  sin- 
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cerely  hope  the  great  unaccountable  public  will  display 
a sufficiently  intelligent  appreciation  to  justify  him  in 
further  efforts  in  this  direction. 

MILTON  AND  CHAUCER  REPRINTED. 

“The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.”  With  Intro- 
ductory Memoir,  Notes,  Bibliography,  &c.  The 
Albion  Edition.  London  : Frederick  Warne  & Co. 
1896. 

“The  Riches  of  Chaucer.”  With  a new  Memoir  of 
the  Poet.  By  Charles  Cowden  Clarke.  London  : 
Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

“ Selections  from  Chaucer’s  ‘ Canterbury  Tales.’  ” 
Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary, 
by  Hiram  Corson,  LL.D.  London:  Macmillan  & 
Co.  1896. 

TT  AD  the  publishers  of  our  first  book  taken  as  much 
pains  to  secure  competent  editing  as  they  have 
to  secure  good  type  and  paper,  this  edition  would  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  But  competent  editing  they  have 
not  secured.  The  introduction  is  thin  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  a superficial  com- 
pilation in  a singularly  turgid  style  from  the  ordinary 
accounts  of  Milton’s  life  ; it  gives  little  or  no  account 
of  his  public  career,  and  of  his  religious  and  political 
opinions,  and  so  leaves  us  without  the  key  to  the  cha- 
racteristics of  much  of  his  work  as  a poet.  It  might, 
as  the  editor  observes,  be  “ a weary  task  to  chronicle 
all  the  controversial  writings  of  Milton,”  but  without  a 
very  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  contro- 
versies in  which  he  was  engaged  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  man  himself.  The  notes  are  meagre 
and  not  very  judiciously  chosen.  The  Latin  poems 
have  been  most  carelessly  printed  ; and  we  find  such 
monstrosities  in  the  Elegiac  poems  as  these  : “ Debet, 
at  undi  breve  reddere  jussavelit”;  “ Detonat  inculto 
barbaro  verba  foro  “ Aura  me  humentes  corpora  fusa 
rosas,”  for  “per”;  and  several  others  of  the  same  kind. 
The  Greek  verses  have  had  more  care  taken  with  them, 
but  ayXaa  <f>vXa  should  of  course  be  ayXaa.  The  text  of 
the  English  poems  is  satisfactory. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak  a disrespectful  word  of  that 
venerable  litterateur  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Cowden  Clarke, 
but  we  must  say  that  in  any  student  who  has  kept 
pace  with  modern  critical  scholarship  the  reappearance 
of  this  volume  can  hardly  fail  to  create  almost  as  much 
amazement  as  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  ichthyosaurus 
or  megalotherium  waddling  on  an  astonishing  journey 
along  Regent  Street  or  the  Strand.  In  his  own  day 
Mr.  Cowden  Clarke  did  good  service  in  popularizing  a 
knowledge  of  Chaucer.  The  study  of  that  poet  was 
then  in  its  infancy  ; two-thirds  of  his  biography  was 
purely  apocryphal ; his  text  was  in  a deplorable  state  ; 
poems  were  assigned  to  him  with  which  he  had  no 
more  connexion  than  he  had  with  the  Iliad.  But 
during  the  last  thirty  years  the  labours  of  modern 
scholars  have  revolutionized  every  department  of 
Chaucerian  study,  and  a book  which  ignores  their 
recensions  and  repeats  the  old  fictions  and  errors 
is  not  only  all  but  useless  but  most  mischievous. 
When  we  say  that  the  biography  here  reprinted  is  based 
on  Godwin’s,  and  follows  his  statements  implicitly, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  say  more  than  to  ex- 
press our  astonishment  at  the  currency  thus  given 
to  it.  Though  no  amount  of  revision  could  turn  Mr. 
Clarke’s  biography  into  a satisfactory  one,  still,  surely 
the  grossest  errors  might  at  least  have  been  cor- 
rected or  indicated  in  notes.  Mr.  Clarke  justly  ob- 
served “that  ‘Chaucer’s  Dream’  taken  as  an  entire 
poem  is  a tissue  of  idle  and  vapid  romance,”  and  yet 
gives  fourteen  pages  of  extract  from  it.  It  is  now  as 
certain  as  anything  can  be  that  Chaucer  never  wrote  it, 
while  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  with  the  poem  which 
Mr.  Clarkepraised  so  highly,  “TheFlowerand  the  Leaf,” 
and  which  he  gave  in  its  entirety,  Chaucer  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  It  is  a philological  impossibility  that 
it  could  have  been  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  same  applies  to  “The  Com- 
plaint of  the  Black  Knight,”  which  is  now  known  to  be 
by  Lydgate.  As  the  book  is  intended  to  popularize 
Chaucer,  we  do  not  complain  of  the  uncritical  text, 
though  we  think  that  a correct  text  ought  now 
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to  be  expected  in  a modern  edition,  but  we  do 
complain  of  the  very  haphazard  way  in  which  the  ex- 
planatory notes  have  been  written.  Words  and  phrases 
which  would  be  perfectly  intelligible  without  notes  are 
often  carefully  explained — words  and  phrases  which 
would  present  difficulties  to  nine  modern  readers  out  of 
ten  are  passed  over.  We  wonder  what  young  readers 
whom  this  book  is  intended  to  introduce  to  the  study  of 
Chaucer  would  make  of  such  lines  as  : — . 

His  purchas  was  wel  bettre  than  his  rent, 
or 

Ne  makdd  him  ne  spiced  conscience, 
or 

Flexippe’  and  she,  Tarbe’  and  Antigone. 

In  a book  intended  for  general  readers  it  was  a great 
mistake  to  print  so  much  of  the  “ Canon’s  Yeoman  s 
Tale,”  and  of  “ Troilus  and  Cresseida,”  and  to  omit 
extracts  from  the  “ Second  Nun’s  Tale.” 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  Mr.  Cowden  Clarke’s 
volume  stands  Dr.  Hiram  Corson’s  “ Selections  from 
the  ‘Canterbury  Tales.’”  Here  the  results  of  all  the 
latest  researches  in  Chaucerian  study,  both  with  respect 
to  the  biography  of  the  poet  and  to  textual  criticism, 
are  given.  Godwin’s  work  is  rated  at  its  true  value. 
For  the  first  time  the  late  Mr.  Walford  Selby’s  valuable 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  Chaucer  s 
life  are  presented  in  a popular  form.  The  text  printed 
is,  as  it  should  be,  the  Ellesmere  text,  and  where  variants 
have  been  adopted  they  have  in  all  cases  been  scrupu- 
lously indicated.  The  selections  printed  have  been 
chosen  with  judgment  ; the  notes  are  copious  and  to 
the  point ; but  we  have  one  serious  fault  to  find  with 
them — and  this  applies,  unfortunately,  to  the  Glossary, 
too — and  that  is,  that  the  etymology  of  the  words  is 
almost  entirely  ignored.  As  the  work  is  designed  for 
the  use  of  schools,  this  seems  to  us  a great  mistake. 
It  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  explain  nine  words  out 
of  ten  without  reference  to  their  etymology  ; and 
one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  the.  explanation  of  a 
word  will  never  be  remembered  if  the  student  is 
ignorant  of  the  derivation  of  it.  Another  very  unfor- 
tunate omission  is  the  absence  of  any  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Tales.  This  is  information  which  every 
reader  would  expect  from  an  editor,  and  it  ought  to 
have  been  supplied  either  in  the  Introduction  or  in  the 
Notes.  We  think,  too,  that  the  long  extracts  tran- 
scribed from  Mr.  Russell  Lowell,  Mr.  Mathew  Browne, 
and  others,  might  quite  well  have  been  dispensed  with  ; 
and  we  cannot  see  what  end  is  served  by  the  bald  and 
dreary  lists  of  Chaucer’s  similes,  metaphors,  and 
references  to  the  Bible,  which,  if  given  at  all,  should 
have  been  relegated  to  an  appendix,  and  not  have  been 
allowed  to  offend  the  eye  in  the  Introduction.  The 
matter  is  a trifle,  but  we  are  sorry  to  see  a book 
designed  for  circulation  in  schools  giving  currency  to 
that  unfortunate  solecism  “reliable,”  which,  judging 
from  its  frequency,  appears  to  be  a favourite  word  of 
Dr.  Hiram  Corson. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  SYMBOLISM. 
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“Animal  Symbolism  in  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 
By  E.  P.  Evans.  London  : Heinemann.  1896. 

A GREAT  change  has  come  over  books  on  such 
subjects  as  this.  The  symbolism  of  churches  and 
church  ornaments  no  longer  occupies  the  attention  of 
ritualists  only.  When,  some  five  and  forty  years  ago 
or  more,  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Neale  edited  “ Durandus, 
their  work  was  performed  in  all  seriousness.  Their 
introductory  essay  was  learned  in  mediaeval  lore.  They 
looked  upon  the  ceremonials  they  inculcated  as  em- 
bodying high  and  holy  truths;  and  above  all  they 
enunciated  a principle  of  sacramentality ..  This  is,  of 
course,  one  aspect  of  ecclesiastical  symbolism.  It  used 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  religious  aspect,  and  that 
there  should  be  any  other  does  not  seem  to  have  entered 
anybody’s  head.  Such  writers  as  Mr.  Evans  look  at 
the  subject,  however,  from  a wholly  different  point  of 
view.  Religiously  speaking  they  have  no  views,  ex- 
cept such  as  might  apply  to  the  heathen  gods.  Mr. 
Evans  in  particular  takes  up  an  attitude  almost  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Origen,  who  was  inclined  to.  regard 
the  events  of  Old  Testament  history,  not  as  historical 
facts,  but  as  religious  types  and  symbols.  Mr.  Evans 


has  unfortunately  put  no  headings  to  his  pages,  and 
we  are  obliged  sometimes  to  hunt  for  examples,  such 
as  we  need  ; but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  magnificent 
way  in  which  he  sweeps  up  facts  and  weaves  them  all 
together  into  his  argument  is  a little  calculated  to 
take  one’s  breath  away.  Let  us  analyse  a chapter. 

It  is  headed  by  the  forbidding  title,  “Allegorical  and 
Anagogical  Interpretations  of  Nature.  It  begins 
with  an  account  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  military  exploits  and  political  achieve- 
ments, we  are  told,  he  gave  a new  impulse  to  natural 
history  by  supplying  Aristotle  with  animals  from  the 
lands  he  had  conquered.  After  him  the  Romans  brought 
strange  beasts  “to  minister  to  the  barbarous  and 
bloody  sports  of  the  amphitheatre.”  There  are  some 
particulars  of  Cicero’s  difficulties  when  he  was  pro- 
consul  in  Cilicia,  because  the  supply  of  panthers  fell 
short.  They  were  wanted  at  Rome  “as  a campaign 
fund  for  electioneering  purposes.”  Alexandria  was  the 
centre  of  learning  under  the  Ptolemies  and  long  after, 
and  Christianity  came  under  its  influence.  In  Graeco- 
Judaic  schools  there,  Christian  theology  “ was  developed 
as  the  resultant  of  the  contact  and  conflict,  of  the 
Hebrew  with  the  Hellenic  intellect.”  The  Bible  was 
assumed  to  contain  unerring  information  on  all 
subjects.  Origen  looked  on  the  physical  world  as  a 
symbol  of  Divine  truth.  Here  Mr.  Evans  goes  at  some 
length  into  the  supposed  doctrines,  of  the  Talmud,  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  of  Oriental  literature,  of  Buddh- 
ism, in  which  every  animal  is  a symbol  of  something 
human,  and  of  the  meaning  and  teaching  of  precious 
stones.  This  part  of  the  chapter  is  prolonged  by  quo- 
tations from  forgotten  authors,  especially  the  writer  of 
“ Physiologus,”  a treatise  on  symbolical  natural  history 
to  which  Mr.  Evans  is  very  partial.  We  have  many 
entertaining-  stories,  but  none  without  its  object,  and 
we  find  at  last  that  our  author  has  fairly  proved  his 
point,  and  has  also  contrived  to  afford  us  a great  deal 
of  amusement  in  the  process.  His  style  is  pleasant, 
though  here  and  there  too  closely  packed— a rare  fault 
in  a modern  book.  From  about  the  fourth  century 
down  Christian  art  affords  him  innumerable  examples 
of  animal  symbolism.  Rome  and  Ravenna  are  drawn 
upon.  Besides  these  monuments  there  are  books,  pub- 
lished and  in  manuscript.  “The  Jews  claim  to  have 
had  a natural  history  by  Adam,  who,  as  the  man  first 
created  and  especially  commissioned  by  God  to  give  to 
the  animals  names  corresponding  to  their  qualities,  was 
supposed  to  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  them, 
and  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  original  and  in- 
fallible authority  on  the  subject.”  Mr.  Evans  prefers 
foreign  symbolism  to  English,  and  so  neglects  a very 
large  number  of  animals  which  abound  on  our  church 
doors  and  the  carved  bosses  of  innumerable  aisles. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  gathered  a marvellous  collec- 
tion of  what  may  be  called  anecdotes.  There  are 
many  notes  about  the  symbolism  of  the  ass,  and  a 
catechism  is  quoted  on  page  268  as  to  ‘ a mys- 
terious and  far-reaching  analogy  between  the  anatomy 
of  an  ass  and  the  architecture  'of  a cathedral.  lhe 
two  ears  of  the  ass  signify  the  two  great  patron  saints 
of  the  city.  The  catechism  goes  on  “ showing,  the 
analogies,  or  rather  the  homologies,  between  the  animal 
and  the  edifice.”  There  is  a legend,  according  to  which 
“ the  ass  on  which  Christ  made  His  entry  into  Jerusalem 
left  Tudea  immediately  after  the  Crucifixion,  and  passing 
over  the  sea  dryshod  to  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Malta,  Sicily, 
and  Aquileia,  finally  reached  Verona,  where  it  lived  to 
a very  old  age.”  There  are  some  curious  passages 
about  relics,  but  Mr.  Evans  omits  any  reference  to  the 
bones  found  at  Palermo,  and  now  or  lately,  m the 
cathedral  of  that  city  in  a closed  shrine.  They  are 
reputed  to  be  those  of  Santa  Rosalia,  and  used  on 
certain  occasions  to  be  carried  round  the  city,  this 
has  never  been  done  since  Dean  Buckland  pronounced 
them  without  hesitation  to  form  the  skeleton  of  a 
remarkably  large  and  old  he-goat.  . 

The  question  forces  itself  on  a serious  reader  Was 
it  worth  so  much  trouble  to  prove  what  most  of  us 
would  have  assented  to  at  once  on  the  proposition  being 
stated?  Could  Mr.  Evans  have  chosen  no  more  im- 
portant subject  on  which  to  lavish  his  learning  ? Any- 
how, he  has  produced  an  interesting,  to  some  readers 
possibly  a profitable,  book. 
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MR.  SELOUS  ON  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
COMPANY. 

“Memories  of  Mashonaland.”  By  G.  W.  H.  Knight- 
Bruce.  London  : Edward  Arnold.  1895. 

“ Sunshine  and  Storm  in  Rhodesia.”  By  F.  C.  Selous. 
London  : Rowland  Ward  & Co.  1896. 

IT  is  not  often  that  two  books  on  the  same  country, 
published  within  a year  of  one  another,  can  be  so 
utterly  different  as  are  the  contributions  of  Bishop  Knight- 
Bruce  and  Mr.  Selous  to  the  history  of  Matabeleland. 
When  we  read  in  the  one  book  of  the  author’s  certainty 
“that  in  no  popular  outbreak  against  the  white  men 
would  there  be  any  national  rising  against  the  mission. 

. . . And  though  probably  the  missionaries  would  not 
have  been  justified  in  making  the  experiment,  my  firm 
belief  is  they  would  have  been  uninjured  had  they 
stayed  in  their  homes  right  through  the  Matabele  war  ” 
(p.  128)  ; and  when  we  read  in  the  other  of  the  narrow 
escape  of  various  missionaries,  and  of  the  savage 
destruction  of  the  very  station  at  Hope  Fountain  about 
which  such  confidence  was  expressed,  we  see  that  the 
earlier  book  has  been  already  discredited  by  time. 

Bishop  Knight-Bruce  defends,  and  tells  reminis- 
cences of,  mission-work  in  Mashonaland.  His  book 
shows  him  to  be  a man  of  superb  amiability,  and  singu- 
larly free  from  sectarian  jealousy.  His  aim  is  appa- 
rently to  live  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  he  is  rather 
more  apt  to  be  blind  to  faults  than  to  discover 
them.  Charity  is  at  once  his  greatest  virtue  and  his 
greatest  vice.  It  makes  the  book  pleasant  reading,  and 
it  doubtless  rendered  the  author  an  acceptable  neigh- 
bour and  travelling  companion.  But  it  makes  him  a 
partial  observer,  an  untrustworthy  judge  of  men,  and 
it  totally  disqualifies  him  for  the  task  of  historian. 
He  is  unlucky  in  his  opinions  of  both  natives  and  Euro- 
peans. “ Most  of  those  in  command,”  he  tells  us 
(p.  239),  “were  in  every  sense  picked  men.  I suppose 
it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  an  improvement,  as  a 
means  to  gain  an  end,  on  any  work  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Jameson.  His  skill  as  a doctor  was  no  greater 
than  his  skill  as  an  organizer,  and  we  in  Africa  could 
not  say  more.”  Before  the  raid,  this,  perhaps,  was  ex- 
cusable ; but  when  the  Bishop,  in  spite  of  the  notorious 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  tells  us  that  “ Sir  John 
Willoughby  ....  did  a great  deal  to  keep  everything 
on  a high  level  ” we  pass  on  to  the  next  book. 

“ Sunshine  and  Storm  in  Rhodesia”  is  the  work  of  a 
man  who  probably  knows  the  country  more  intimately 
and  understands  its  natives  better  than  any  one  else. 
We  turn  to  it  with  the  greater  interest  that  its  author, 
while  in  sympathy  with  the  Chartered  Company  and 
cherishing  a sort  of  hero-worship  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  has 
a mind  of  such  transparent  candour  that  he  cannot 
write  290  pages  without  letting  us  see  the  whole  truth 
as  far  as  he  knows  it.  A book  on  South  African 
politics  by  a man  who,  while  a competent  observer, 
cannot  tell  a lie  is  a treasure.  In  literary  merit 
it  ranks  below  that  of  Bishop  Knight-Bruce ; but 
its  meaning  is  always  clear.  Its  logic  is  not  eccle- 
siastical, and  such  juggling  with  words  as  that  by 
which  Bishop  Knight-Bruce  seems  to  think  that  he 
has  defended  Captain  Lendy  (p.  240)  would  give 
Mr.  Selous  a headache.  “The  romance  is  gone”  from 
Rhodesia,  sighs  the  Bishop.  But  Mr.  Selous’s  bookshows 
that  there  was  more  romance  left  in  the  country  than 
even  that  great  hunter  cared  for : it  tells  us  the 
story  of  a struggle  fuller  of  tragic  incidents  and 
hairbreadth  escapes  than  any  equally  brief  period 
of  Colonial  history.  It  wrould  have  been  more 
appropriately  entitled  “Storm  in  Rhodesia,”  for  there 
is  extremely  little  sunshine  in  it.  The  book  begins  with 
a short  sketch  of  the  author’s  life  at  Essexvale,  a farm 
some  thirty-five  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Buluwayo, 
at  a time  when  the  natives  were  friendly,  the  prospects 
bright,  and  only  one  prophet  foretold  a revolt.  The 
natives  on  the  whole  seemed  satisfied.  Mr.  Selous  says 
that  the  Chartered  Company  was  governing  the  natives 
“as  humanely  as  possible,  but,  after  all,  in  their  own 
interests,  instead  of  in  the  interests  of  the  conquered 
people.”  He  denies  that  any  systematic  cruelty,  in- 
justice or  oppression  was  being  inflicted.  Some  of  the 
reforms  enforced,  he  admits,  were  “very  unpalatable 
to  the  conquered  race.”  He  tells  us  that  “ no  impartial 


critic  can  deny  that  the  confiscation  of  so  large  a 
number  of  their  cattle,  and  more  especially  the  manner 
in  which  that  confiscation  was  carried  out,  was  impolitic, 
if  not  ungenerous ; whilst  the  manner  in  which  the 
labour  regulations  were  enforced  was  sometimes  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  serious  discontent.”  Later  he  repeats 
that  in  some  cases  natives  “lost  their  all,  both  in 
cattle  and  faith  in  the  honesty  and  justice  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Chartered  Company,  which  they  deemed 
had  broken  the  promise  given  to  them,  as  indeed  was 
the  case,  though  the  mistake  was  made  inadvertently, 
and  through  not  considering  the  investigation  of  the 
whole  question  of  sufficient  importance  to  take  any  great 
trouble  about.”  He  also  repeats  the  bitter  complaints 
made  by  the  natives  of  the  ill-treatment  they  received 
from  the  black  police.  Mr.  Selous,  however,  is  very 
emphatic  that  these  acts  of  injustice  alone  would  not 
have  led  to  an  insurrection.  Lobengula’s  family  and  the 
old  Matabele  chiefs  were  hostile,  but  they  could  never 
have  roused  the  people  unless  the  whites  had  appeared 
to  be  at  their  mercy.  The  opportunity  for  revolt  came 
after  what  Mr.  Selous  describes  as  “the  recent  deplorable 
invasion  of  Transvaal  territory  by  a British  force  in 
defiance  of  all  international  law,  to  accomplish  I still 
fail  to  understand  what.”  A month  after  that  event 
Umlugulu,  a chief  now  suspected  as  one  of  the  leading 
instigators  of  the  rebellion,  changed  his  attitude, 
and  repeatedly  asked  for  details  as  to  Jameson’s 
surrender.  The  natives  knew  “ that  the  entire  police 
force  of  Matabeleland,  together  with  most  of  the  big 
guns  and  munitions  of  war  up  till  then  stored  in 
Buluwayo,  had  been  captured  by  the  Boers  ” ; and  they 
despised  the  apparently  “unarmed  and  defenceless” 
civilians.  Accordingly,  after  another  month  of  prepara- 
tions the  massacre  of  the  whites  began.  When  Mrs. 
Selous  told  some  still  friendly  natives  that  such  acts 
were  foolish,  as  the  white  men  would  punish  the 
murderers,  they  laughed,  and  significantly  asked, 

“ How  can  the  white  men  punish  them  ? Where  are 
the  white  police  ? There  are  none  left  in  the  country  ” 
(p.  24).  To  what  an  extent  the  Chartered  Company’s 
territories  had  been  denuded  of  arms  we  learn  from 
several  incidents  in  the  book.  When  the  news  of  the 
rising  reached  Mr.  Selous,  he  rushed  to  Buluwayo  to 
raise  a force  of  a hundred  men  ; but  the  Government  could 
only  supply  six  indifferent  horses  and  twenty  rifles 
(p.  29).  In  fact,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  there 
were  only  370  rifles  in  the  Government  store  (p.  38). 
Between  23  and  30  March  the  whole  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  excepting  the  towns 
and  a few  forts,  and  all  the  isolated  settlers  were 
massacred.  The  native  armies  were  very  badly  led 
and  apparently  had  no  definite  plan  of  action  whatever. 
Nevertheless  the  war  was  a much  more  serious  affair 
than  the  original  invasion.  If  the  impis  had  closed  the 
roads  instead  of  waiting  for  supernatural  assistance 
which  never  came,  the  issue  might  have  been  different. 
As  it  was,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  officers  and 
the  courage  of  the  men,  English  and  Dutch  alike,  the 
towns  held  out  until  assistance  and  arms  could  reach 
them.  Mr.  Selous  is  by  no  means  always  satisfied 
with  the  strategy  employed  ; but  the  campaign  was 
apparently  much  better  managed  than  it  would  have 
been  by  the  “ young  military  aspirants  to  fame,”  as  he 
calls  them,  who  blundered  at  Krugersdorp. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  is  not  pleasant  reading; 
for  blood  was  up  on  both  sides.  The  rebellion  was 
inaugurated  by  what  Mr.  Selous  calls  “a  series  of  the 
foulest  murders  it  is  possible  to  conceive  ” ; it  was 
crushed  by  men  “ vowing  a pitiless  vengeance  against 
the  whole  Matabele  race  ” (p.  209) — men  by  whom  no 
quarter  was  given  ; “nor  was  anymore  mercy  shown 
than  had  been  lately  granted  by  the  Kafirs”  (p.  192). 
The  spirit  in  which  Selous  sometimes  refers  to  the 
natives,  and  always  speaks  of  those  in  England  who 
objected  to  the  Matabele  being  treated  “ as  though 
they  were  a pack  of  wild  dogs  ” (as  Mr.  Selous  tells  us 
they  were  treated),  is  the  one  regrettable  feature  of  the 
book.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  “ Little  Eng- 
landers,” and  much  with  the  men  who  so  heroically 
defended  their  homes  and  families  from  the  maddened 
Matabele.  If  Mr.  Selous  had  made  one  protest  against 
the  denunciation  of  all  the  colonists  in  Rhodesia  as 
“ brutal  buccaneers,”  he  would  have  carried  his  readers 
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with  him.  But  he  repeatedly  breaks  the  continuity  of 
the  narrative  by  a page  or  two  of  abuse  of  Mr. 
Labouchere.  Mr.  Selous  describes  the  journal  “ Truth  ” 
as  “generally  despised,”  which  it  assuredly  is  not; 
though,  perhaps,  if  he  had  treated  it  as  if  it  were, 
his  book  would  have  gained  in  dignity.  He  admits  that 
the  natives  had  grievances,  and  that  the  real  responsi- 
bility for  the  rebellion  rests  on  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany’s Administrator.  After  such  admissions  he  might 
remember  that  we  owe  our  position  in  India  not  only 
to  Clive  and  Hastings,  who  conquered  it,  but  to 
Burke,  whose  insistence  on  justice  to  the  natives 
enabled  us  to  retain  it.  Mr.  Selous,  by  his  declarations 
that  the  blacks  are  essential  in  Rhodesia,  that  only  by 
mutual  confidence  between  the  natives  and  the  white 
settlers  can  the  country  prosper,  and  by  the  repeated 
expression  of  his  “most  profound  conviction  that  a 
war  between  the  Boers  and  British  can  only  be  a 
calamity  of  incalculable  dimensions  to  both  races  ” 
(p.  246)  shows  that  he  has  a statesmanlike  grasp  of 
South  African  problems.  It  is  because  Mr.  Selous  is 
not  only  a mighty  hunter,  but  a man  of  deep  sympathies 
and  a true  conscience,  that  we  regret  more  than  we 
blame  the  one  blemish  of  his  valuable  contribution  to 
South  African  history. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

“ Only  Susan.”  By  Emma  Marshall.  London  : James  Nisbet 
& Co.  1896. 

“The  Morals  and  Emotions  of  a Doll.”  By  S.  E.  Martin. 

London  : Jarrold  & Sons.  1896. 

“ Christina’s  Story.”  By  J.  K.  H.  Denny.  London  : Tarrold 
& Sons.  1896. 

“The  Revolt  of  the  Young  MacCormacks.”  By  Violet  G. 

Finny.  London  : Ward  & Downey.  1896. 

“ The  Oriel  Window.”  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  London  : 
Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

“The  Dwarfs  Tailor:  Fairy  Tales  from  all  Nations.”  Col- 
lected by  Zoe  Dana  Underhill.  London  : Osgood, 
Mcllvaine  & Co.  1896. 

11  ^"ANLY  SUSAN”  is  for  the  schoolroom  rather  than  the 

V_/  nursery,  and  follows  the  adventures  of  its  young  heroine 
through  a love  disappointment  on  to  eventual  matrimony.  The 
saintly  Joan  Springfield  is  a singularly  wooden  young  person. 
We  suspect  the  author  of  feeling  a slight  exasperation  against 
her  many  perfections.  Girl  readers,  we  fear,  will  be  found 
callous  enough  to  rejoice  at  her  untimely  death,  which  gives 
the  more  lovable  Susan  a chance  for  happiness. 

“The  Morals  and  Emotions  of  a Doll”  will  amuse  little  ones. 
Dolly  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  her  class,  and  greatly  resents 
the  compulsory  utterance  of  “Pap-pa”  and  “ Mam-ma”  as  sole 
expression  of  her  sentiments.  Vera,  her  naughty  little  mistress, 
is  a genuine  child  of  the  kind  other  children  like  to  hear  about. 

“Christina’s  Story”  has  a somewhat  self-righteous  and  un- 
sympathetic heroine.  It  takes  a serious  illness  and  an  all  but 
fatal  railway  accident  respectively  to  soften  her  heart  towards 
her  father  and  her  lover.  It  ends  with  marriage  bells  and  the 
happy  recovery  of  all  concerned. 

“ The  Revolt  of  the  Young  MacCormacks”  has  some  deli- 
ciously natural  children  in  it.  They  endeavour  to  sell  their 
governess,  among  innumerable  other  pranks,  and  are  altogether 
as  naughty  as  they  can  be.  The  refreshing  modern  tendency 
is  to  fearlessly  hold  up  naughty  children  to  their  fellows  as 
objects  of  interest.  Authors  have  realized  the  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  on  earth  more  Pharisaical  than  a naughty  child, 
where  the  misdeeds  of  others  are  concerned.  He  would  scorn 
to  plagiarize  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  useless  to  hold  up 
to  him  the  golden  example  of  a little  Sandford.  He  is  even 
less  likely  to  “ go  and  do  likewise,”  and  will  be  bored  into  the 
bargain. 

“The  Oriel  Window”  is  one  of  Mrs.  Molesworth’s  gentle 
little  stories,  with  a moral  of  the  direct  and  primitive  order  ever 
present,  but  not  offensive. 

“The  Dwarf’s  Tailor”  is  an  excellent  collection  of  fairy  tales 
from  all  nations.  They  are  all  unhackneyed,  and  all  brightly 
told.  The  book  is  handsome,  with  attractive  illustrations,  and 
will  make  a charming  Christmas  present. 

“Sappers  and  Miners.”  By  G.  Manville-Fenn.  London: 
F.  V.  White  & Co.  1896. 

“Nonsense,  for  Somebody,  Anybody,  Everybody,  particularly 
the  Baby-Body.”  Written  and  Illustrated  by  A.  Nobody. 
London  : Gardner,  Darton  & Co.  1896. 

“ Little  Miss  Curly-Locks.”  By  Audrey  Curtis.  London  : 
National  Society’s  Depository.  1896. 

“ My  Son’s  Wife.”  By  Rose  Porter.  London:  James  Nisbet 
& Co.  1896. 

“Cherry  and  Violet.”  By  the  Author  of  “Mary  Powell.” 
London  : John  C.  Nimmo.  1896. 


“ The  Sign  of  the  Red  Cross.”  By  Evelyn  Everett  Green. 
London  : T.  Nelson  & Sons.  1896. 

“ Sappers  and  Miners  ” is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  books  for 
boys  that  even  Mr.  Manville-Fenn  ever  wrote.  The  two  boy- 
heroes  tumble  from  one  danger  into  another  in  a delightfully 
breathless  fashion,  and  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  getting 
them  out  again.  They  are  a good  example  of  sturdy  loyalty 
and  daring,  and  their  doings  make  wholesome  and  stirring 
reading. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a fresh  appearance  of  “ A.  Nobody  ” and 
his  fascinating  “Nonsense,”  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
book  has  had  the  success  we  predicted  for  it  last  year.  There 
are  some  new  pictures  and  rhymes,  as  funny  as  ever.  If  there 
is  a fault,  it  is  that  the  metres  are  awkward  and  lack  swing. 
But  the  “ Baby-Body  ” for  whom  the  verses  are  written  is  not  an 
exacting  critic. 

“ Little  Miss  Curly-Locks  ” is  a conventional  but  pretty 
little  story  for  girls  of  about  ten  years  old. 

“My  Son’s  Wife”  is  the  diary  of  a model  young  woman 
with  comments  by  her  admiring  mother-in-law.  We  confess 
to  having  found  its  tone  oppressive  and  its  matter  nearly  un- 
readable. 

“ Cherry  and  Violet”  is  a very  well  written  tale  of  the  Great 
Plague.  It  is  weighted  down  and  made  top-heavy  by  a 
stupendous  introduction  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hutton,  B.D.  He  treats  the  pleasant  little  book  as  if  it  were 
one  of  the  classics  of  our  language,  besides  edifying  the  public 
with  much  useful  literary  criticism  in  general.  We  are  told  that 
Miss  Rossetti  was  “ the  most  perfect  poet  that  ever,  in  the 
English  tongue,  linked  the  highest  aspirations  of  Religion  with 
the  most  exquisite  expressions  of  Poetry.”  The  poetess  herself 
would  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate  a judgment  which  places 
her  above  Milton.  The  story  which  follows  this  flourish  of 
trumpets  is,  as  we  have  said,  well  written  and  very  pleasant  to 
read,  in  spite  of  the  gruesome  subject. 

“The  Sign  of  the  Red  Cross”  also  tells  of  the  Plague.  It  is 
an  excellent  book  for  girls,  full  of  incident  and  interest,  and 
heroic  in  tone  without  being  overstrained.  This  writer  may 
always  be -depended  upon  for  good  books  of  the  kind. 

“ Fairy-Tale  Plays,  and  How  to  Act  them.”  By  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bell.  London  : Longmans,  Green  & Co.  1896. 

“ In  a Sea-bird’s  Nest.”  By  Frances  Clare.  London  : Skeffing- 
ton  & Son.  1896. 

“ The  Carved  Lions.”  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  London  : Mac- 
millan & Co.  1895. 

“Eric,  Prince  of  Lorlonia.”  By  the  Countess  of  Jersey. 

London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1895. 

“ Stephen  : a Soldier  of  the  Cross.”  By  F.  M.  Kingsley. 

London  : The  Sunday  School  Union. 

“ Kate  Rayburn.”  By  Constance  Cross.  London  : Gardner, 
Darton  & Co. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell’s  “ Fairy- 
Tale  Plays  and  How  to  Act  them.”  The  plays  are  the  very 
thing  for  schoolroom  theatricals,  easy  to  master  and  just  the 
right  length.  The  directions  as  to  acting  could  not  be  clearer. 
The  author  has  thought  of  all  the  principal  difficulties  in  the 
path  of  the  child-actor.  The  illustrations  (by  Lancelot  Speed) 
are  a great  help  to  the  text,  besides  being  charming  in  them- 
selves. 

“ In  a Sea-bird’s  Nest”  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  daintily 
bound.  The  tales  it  contains  vary  very  much.  Some  few  are 
full  of  pathos  and  grace  ; others  have  a sickly  sentimental  tone 
about  them.  We  confess  to  disliking  this  type  of  book  for 
children’s  reading.  There  is  nothing  whatever  about  it  that  is 
any  way  objectionable  ; but  the  general  effect  is  enervating. 

“ The  Carved  Lions  ” received  a favourable  notice  from  us 
last  year.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  again. 

Lady  Jersey’s  “Eric”  appears  this  time  in  a far  less 
luxurious  form  than  before.  It  is  prettily  got  up,  notwithstand- 
ing, and  has  the  advantage  of  great  compactness. 

One  has,  as  a rule,  a natural  objection  to  overcome  when  one 
opens  a book  which  takes  Scriptural  characters  for  its  own,  and 
blends  extracts  from  the  Bible  with  their  conversation.  The 
author  of  “Stephen”  candidly  recognizes  this  in  her  preface. 
The  book  is  thoughtfully  written  and  good  in  its  way. 

“ Kate  Rayburn”  bears  no  date.  Judging  by  its  illustrations, 
it  was  written  twenty  years  ago.  Their  grotesque  drawing  is 
an  amusing  contrast  to  the  artistic  work  we  put  before  the 
rising  generation  nowadays. 

“ The  Little  Larrikin.”  By  Ethel  Turner.  London  : Ward, 
Lock  & Co.  1896. 

“ Matthew  Parkyn.”  By  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke.  London  : 
S.P.C.K.  1896. 

“Abandoned.”  By  Jules  Verne.  Translated  by  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston.  London  : Sampson  Low,  Marston  & Co. 
1896. 

“ The  Queen  of  Night.”  By  Headon  Hill.  London  : Ward, 
Lock  & Co.  1896. 

“ The  Youngsters  of  Murray  Home.”  By  M.  Ella  Chaffey. 

London  : Ward,  Lock  & Co.  1896. 

“ A Wonderful  Christmas.”  By  Katherine  Vernham.  London; 
National  Society’s  Depository.  1896. 
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We  are  always  ready  for  more  stories  from  the  author  of 
“ Seven  Little  Australians.”  This  one  is  as  good  as  the  rest. 
The  “ Little  Larrikin  ” is  a most  individual  and  lovable  little 
person,  and  has  a share  in  all  the  doings  of  the  grown-up 
characters.  As  these  include  various  courtships  among  them, 
the  book  is,  perhaps,  hardly  intended  for  “real  children”  : it  is 
healthy  and  pretty  enough  for  any  one. 

“ Matthew  Parkyn ” is  a good  story,  with  a mildly  political 
interest  among  other  things.  The  book  opens  effectively  with 
the  rescue  of  two  of  the  characters  who  are  lost  in  Australian 
wilds. 

“ Abandoned  ” is  a new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Kingston’s 
very  satisfactory  translation  of  Jules  Verne.  It  is  brightly 
bound  and  full  of  illustrations. 

“The  Queen  of  Night”  is  the  name  of  a ship,  which  bears  a 
sensational  character  as  the  scene  of  many  murders.  The  idea 
is  ingenious.  A villan.ous  doctor,  on  the  pretext  of  benefiting 
their  health,  engages  to  take  wealthy  people  of  all  ages  on 
board  his  “ floating  health  resort.”  In  most  cases  he  receives 
large  sums  from  their  expectant  heirs,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  patients  are  to  be  quietly  put  out  of  the  world.  This 
is  easy  to  a man  of  medical  science,  guarded  from  discovery 
by  the  rapid  burials  that  follow  deaths  on  a ship,  and  by  the 
invalidish  reputation  of  the  passengers.  The  unmasking  of  the 
plot  by  the  hero  will  be  found  very  exciting  by  schoolboys. 

“The  Youngsters  of  Murray  Home”  are  delightful.  All 
varieties  of  the  Australian  child  seem  attractive  to  read  of.  The 
book  is  pleasing  in  every  way. 

“A  Wonderful  Christmas”  opens  with  our  friend  the  gruff 
old  gentleman  who  doesn’t  see  much  in  Christmas  to  make  a 
fuss  about,  until  a baby  is  discovered,  in  some  unexpected 
place,  to  soften  his  heart.  The  other  tales  in  the  collection  are 
fresher,  but  all  are  mediocre  and  nothing  more. 

“ Cook’s  Voyages  Round  the  World.”  With  an  Introductory 
Life  by  M.  B.  Synge.  London  : Thomas  Nelson  & Sons. 
1896. 

“The  Basket  of  Flowers.”  A Story  from  the  German.  Lon- 
don : The  Sunday  School  Union.  1896. 

“Namesakes.”  By  Margaret  Haycraft.  London  : John  Hogg. 
1896. 

“To  tell  the  King  the  Sky  is  falling.”  By  Sheila  Braine. 

London  : Blackie  & Son.  1896. 

“Bessie  Kitson.”  By  G.  Norway.  London  National  Society’s 
Depository.  1896. 

Cook’s  voyages  are  not  particularly  full  of  the  miraculous 
for  even  the  schoolboys  of  this  period,  but  the  present  edition 
is  an  acceptable  one,  with  its  many  illustrations,  and  the  Life  of 
Cook,  with  which  it  opens,  is  graphically  written  and  to  the 
point.  The  binding  is  sober  to  severity. 

“ The  Basket  of  Flowers  ” recalls  our  childhood,  when  it  was 
a classic,  and  when  the  magpie  who  stole  the  ring  was  a better- 
known  bird  than  the  raven  in  “ Barnaby  Rudge.”  The  quaint 
little  book  has  lost  none  of  its  charm.  This  is  not  a new 
translation,  though  the  illustrations  are  fresh. 

“ Namesakes  ” is  a child’s  story  with  the  slightest  of  plots, 
showing  the  strong  impression  that  teasing  and  “ chaff”  will 
make  on  a conceited  and  sensitive  boy. 

“ To  tell  the  King  the  Sky  is  falling  ” is  a very  pretty  book 
of  the  Lewis  Carroll  school.  The  illustrations  by  “ Alice 
Woodward  ” are  decidedly  clever. 

“Bessie  Kitson”  is  a simple,  nice  little  tale  of  the  good 
old-fashioned  kind,  which  ends  with  the  arrival  of  the  rich 
uncle  from  Australia  and  cakes  and  ale  for  everybody. 

“A  Friendly  Girl.”  By  C.  P.  Slater..  London:  National 
Society’s  Depository.  1896. 

“A  Girl’s  Loyalty.”  By  Frances  Armstrong.  London  : Blackie 
& Son.  1896. 

“ Violet  VerekePs  Vanity.”  By  Annie  Armstrong.  London  : 
Blackie  & Son.  1896. 

“ In  Honour’s  Cause.”  By  George  Manville-Fenn.  London  : 
S.  W.  Partridge  & Son.  1896. 

“ Common  Chords.”  By  Raymond  Jacberus.  London  : Jarrold 
& Sons.  1896. 

A Friendly  Girl”  is  a most  amusing  little  book,  wittier  and 
better  written  than  many  more  pretentious  efforts.  The  cover 
suggests  ten-year-old  readers  ; but  the  contents  would  entertain 
these  rather  less  than  their  elders.  The  Friendly  Girl  is  a very 
lovable  oddity  ; so  is  her  dear  little  old  mistress,  with  the  three 
cherished  cats  that  she  hardly  dares  acknowledge.  The  burglary 
incident  is  the  only  thing  in  the  book  that  strikes  one  as  a little 
forced. 

“ A Girl’s  Loyalty  ” has  a plot  that  would  exhilarate  Diogenes. 
After  the  most  distressing  reverses  of  fortune,  two  distinct  false 
accusations,  and  a wrongful  heir,  everything  comes  right  in  a 
startlingly  symmetrical  manner',  reminiscent  of  the  old  woman 
who  took  her  pig  to  market  and  had  difficulties  with  a stile. 
The  will  is  found,  the  heir  is  found,  the  villain  is  found  out,  and 
all  through  the  efforts  of  the  heroine,  who  ends  with  a legacy 
and  a lover.  Schoolgirls  cannot  easily  do  better  than  tread 
in  her  well-directed  footsteps. 

“Violet  Vereker’s  Vanity”  is  a sermon  against  snobbishness 
hidden  in  a “ story  for  girls.”  We  should  imagine  that  the 


“vanity”  of  the  heroine  will  not  find  overmuch  sympathy. 
“Vulgarity”  would  be  a better  word  to  apply  to  a young  woman 
who  disdains  all  contact  with  a friendly  and  refined  family 
because  its  original  founder,  two  generations  back,  made  his 
fortune  in  soap.  If  the  idea  is  improbable,  the  tale  is  natural 
and  bright.  We  beg  leave  incidentally  to  point  out  that  a 
baronet’s  wife  would  not  be  spoken  of  as  “ Lady  Charles 
Fairfax.” 

“In  Honour’s  Cause”  is  another  of  Mr.  Manville-Fenn’s 
rousing  boy-stories.  The  time  is  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and 
the  plot  deals  with  Court  intrigues  concerning  “ the  King  over 
the  water.”  The  appearances  of  the  banished  Sir  Robert 
Gowan  at  his  own  house,  his  hidden  meetings  with  his  brave 
boy  Frank,  his  hairbreadth  escapes,  death  sentence,  and  final 
rescue  make  exciting  reading.  The  illustrations  are  by  Mr. 
Lancelot  Speed. 

“ Common  Chords  ” has  a good  deal  to  recommend  it  as  a 
story  for  girls,  and  some  few  bad  faults  of  construction.  The 
stale  idea  of  a concealed  madwoman  in  the  house  where  the 
heroine  goes  as  governess  leads  to  nothing,  and  would  be  much 
better  left  out.  Again,  the  tossing  of  a girl  by  a bull  is  surely 
a clumsy  device  for  getting  her  back  to  the  friends  who  had 
lost  her.  The  book  has  some  clever  things  to  counterbalance 
these  irritations.  The  pretty  careless  mother  whose  children 
adore  her  in  spite  of  her  indifference  and  neglect  is  well  done, 
and  shows  the  author’s  knowledge  of  the  tremendous  power  of 
idealization  in  children  where  the  object  of  it  has  outward 
charm.  The  heroine’s  refusal  of  a model  son  and  brother  on 
the  ground  of  his  “ priggishness  ” has  piquancy,  and  will  make 
her  popular  with  girls,  on  whom  the  constant  cult  of  the  prig 
in  their  own  special  literature  occasionally  has  the  unholy  effect 
of  driving  them  to  a widely  different  class  of  fiction — read,  for 
the  most  part,  “ darkly  at  dead  of  night.” 

“ The  Laird’s  Legacy.”  By  Mary  Debenham.  London : 
National  Society’s  Depository.  1896. 

“The  Inseparables.”  By  C.  Chalmers.  London:  Digby, 
Long  & Co. 

“ Sir  Benjamin’s  Bounty.”  By  Emma  Marshall.  London  : 
James  Nisbet  & Co.  1896. 

“The  Green  Garland.”  By  Frances  Crompton.  London: 
A.  D.  Innes  & Co.  1896. 

“A  Harbour  Light.”  By  C.  G.  Mallandaine.  London: 
S.  P.  C.  K.  1896. 

“The  Footsteps  of  Fortune.”  By  Esme  Stuart.  London: 
James  Nesbit  & Co.  1896. 

“The  Laird’s  Legacy”  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  a Scottish 
Jacobite  family.  Its  head,  Sir  Patrick  Maxwell,  takes  refuge 
in  France  after  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  Pass,  with  his  wife 
and  children  and  a few  faithful  retainers.  The  story  is  told  by 
one  of  these  last.  Sir  Patrick  and  his  lady  die  in  exile,  while 
their  son  performs  deeds  of  valour  against  the  Allies  in  the 
Low  Countries.  After  more  or  less  thrilling  adventures,  he 
emerges  triumphant,  recovers  his  Scotch  estates,  and  marries 
the  lassie  of  his  heart.  Archbishop  Fenelon  and  his  pupil,  the 
young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  are  among  the  historical  figures  of 
the  story.  It  is  a spirited  little  book. 

Strangely  enough,  the  two  next  books  before  us  have  the 
same  theme — namely,  schoolboy  fraud — and  very  much  the 
same  defects  of  treatment.  In  both  “The  Inseparables”  and 
“ Sir  Benjamin’s  Bounty”  the  authors  have  altogether  failed  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  boy-life.  As  for  the  characters,  the  heroes 
are  good  to  the  point  of  “goodiness”;  the  villains  less 
villanous  than  utterly  inept ; and  not  one  live  boy  is  to  be  met 
in  either  book.  Mrs.  Marshall  gives  us  with  photographic 
accuracy  a picture  of  small  shopkeeping  society  in  a little 
provincial  town.  It  somehow  misses  life,  and  only  succeeds  in 
being  profoundly  uninteresting.  We  are  accustomed  to  better 
work  from  her  pen. 

“ The  Green  Garland  ” is  a pretty  little  tale  of  two  good 
children  whose  nearest  neighbours  and  only  playmates  were 
two  wicked  small  boys.  The  combination  is  altogether  ex- 
cellent. 

“ A Harbour  Light  ” is  a novel,  but  of  a very  mild  order. 
To  keep  her  from  an  undesirable  marriage,  the  heroine’s  father 
sends  her  from  home  to  a lighthouse  on  the  Cornish  coast. 
Nothing  daunted,  she  discovers  an  eligible  suitor  in  the  wilds, 
and  ends  alliteratively  by  setting  up  a “ happy  harmonious 
household.” 

“The  Footsteps  of  Fortune”  takes  the  reader  to  the  South 
African  goldfields,  and  strives  pathetically  hard  for  “local 
colour,”  remaining  singularly  unreal  and  trivial  in  spite  of  its 
ambitions. 

“The  Missing  Prince.”  By  G.  E. Farrow.  London  : Hutchin- 
son & Co.  1896. 

“The  Story  of  Aaron.”  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  London  : 
Osgood,  M’llvaine  & Co.  1896. 

“ The  Missing  Prince”  has  all  the  elements  of  success.  The 
story  is  as  good  as  “ The  Wallypug  of  Why,”  with  which  the 
author  made  a hit  last  year  ; and  of  the  illustrations  it  need 
only  be  said  that  they  are  by  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  and  his  clever 
young  daughter.  The  cover  is  designed  by  the  former,  and 
shows  five  New  Beetles,  riding  bicycles,  with  a pretty  child- 
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figure  watching  them.  It  is  one  of  the  best  gift -books  of  the 
year. 

‘•The  Story  of  Aaron”  has  not  much  in  common  with  “Uncle 
Remus.”  There  is  but  one  allusion  to  Brer  Rabbit  and  the 
Tar-Baby.  For  the  most  part  there  is  more  serious  business 
on  hand.  The  tale  is  stirring  enough  that  the  animals  tell. 
Some  of  the  effects  remind  one  of  the  “Jungle  Book,”  which 
is  perhaps  inevitable.  The  striking  illustrations  are  by  Mr. 
Oliver  Herford. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

AS  it  happens,  the  “ Nineteenth  Century  ” for  this  month  dis- 
plays a comparatively  small  number  of  the  usual  names,  but 
it  is  only  moderately  interesting  for  all  that.  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  in 
dealing  with  Mr.  Olney’s  victory,  takes  up  a point  that  is  fully 
realized  on  the  Continent  if  not  in  England — the  enormous 
responsibility  assumed  by  the  United  States  in  making 
herself  answerable  for  the  future  behaviour  of  such  un- 
known quantities  as  the  South  American  Republics. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite  gives  a new  partial  explanation  of  the 
German  advance  in  commerce  when  he  points  out  that 
the  superior  mental  equipment  of  the  German  manufacturer 
makes  him  bolder  in  employing  newly  discovered  processes. 
Mr.  J.  Shaylor  makes  but  little  out  of  a good  subject,  the 
selling  of  books,  in  contrast  to  Mr.  Alison  Phillips,  who  skilfully 
traces  the  influence  of  Machiavelli  in  the  Ecclesiastical  policy 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  Clergymen  do  not  know 
fit,  but  the  Anglican  Church  owes  its  position  to  the  teaching  of 
“The  Prince.”  Mr.  J.  J.  Clancy  goes  over  the  reports  of  the 
Financial  Relations  Committee  with  some  fulness,  and  concludes 
that  Ireland  is  overtaxed  by  a sum  of  at  least  three  millions  a 
year.  Mr.  Karl  Blind  relentlessly  sweeps  away  another 
cherished  historical  illusion  : it  was  not  Barbarossa,  but  his 
grandson  Frederick  II.,  who  was  to  reappear  on  the  Thurin- 
gian  mountain  and  restore  Germany’s  glory.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Herbert  Paul,  in  taking  it  upon  himself  to  admire  so  great  an 
artist  as  Sterne,  should  have  written  something  more  brilliant  ; 
but  he  is  readable.  It  is  a pity,  however,  that  he  enters  into 
any  defence  of  Sterne’s  coarseness — taut  pis  for  those  who  are 
repelled  by  impropriety,  they  miss  a great  deal. 

In  the  “Fortnightly”  Professor  Ray  Lankester  has  lifted 
Mr.  Reid’s  quarrel  from  the  level  of  the  comprehensible 
up  to  the  heights  on  which  scientific  questions  should  doubtless 
be  discussed.  Mr.  E.  J.  Dillon  and  “W”  both  treat  of  a 
subject  which  is  still  fresh — Bismarck’s  revelation  of  his  treaty 
with  Russia.  From  a consideration  of  the  inadequacy  and 
extravagance  of  former  attempts  to  cope  with  famine  in 
India,  Mr.  T.  M.  Kirkwood  concludes  that  the  rate  of 
Government  sales  should  be  unchanged  by  any  market 
fluctuations  ; the  price  of  Government  grain  should  be  raised 
to  three  times  its  normal  value  and  kept  there.  “ Emeritus  ” 
talks  on  the  old  subject  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  incapacity  to  lead  ; 
and  if  American  misdeeds  in  the  matter  of  arbitration  are  not 
a novelty,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  treats  them  freshly  enough. 
Madame  Blaze  de  Bury’s  “Anatole  France”  is  a type  of  the 
frequent  article  which  is  useful  because  it  imparts  a certain 
amount  of  knowledge  to  the  ignorant — usefulness  is  of  course  an 
excellent  quality.  Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham,  who  has  a keen 
feeling  for  streets  and  sites  not  too  common  among  architects, 
contributes  what  is  also  a useful  discussion  of  the  present  and 
future  Government  buildings  at  Whitehall.  Mr.  Karl  Blind 
draws  attention  to  the  constitutional  hopes  of  Young  Turkey  as 
a possible  solution  of  the  Eastern  question. 

The  “Contemporary”  is  fairly  entertaining  this  month. 
There  is  nothing  a,bout  education  in  it,  nothing  about  foreign 
politics,  and  the  omission  would  cover  many  sins.  Then  Vernon 
Lee  is  always  good  to  read  when  she  is  not  too  philosophical. 
Her  praise  of  Leisure  and  its  patron  St.  Jerome  is  a capable 
and  pretty  piece  of  writing ; and  because  she  is  entertaining 
she  must  be  forgiven  the  old  mistake  of  decrying  her  own 
time.  Mr.  Diran  Kelekian  tells  of  the  Sultan’s  occupations  and 
habits  at  Yildiz,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Lacey  and  “ Catholicus  ” 
both  contribute  interesting  notes  about  the  Papal  Bull  and 
the  Anglican  Orders.  “The  Happy  Family,”  a verbatim 
report  of  a last  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet,  is  a good  idea 
ill  executed. 

The  “National  Review”  is  unusually  dull.  We  seem  to 
have  read  something  very  like  Mr.  A.  G.  Boscawen’s  sug- 
gestions for  Church  Reform  before — it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  how  often,  because  every  additional  article  on  exactly 
the  same  subject  has  the  effect  of  doubling  the  previous  account, 
so  that  the  fourth  article  might  as  well  be  the  eighth.  Mr.  E. 
F.  Browne,  however,  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  “ Dial,”  gives  a 
flattering  character  sketch  of  a much-abused  man,  Altgeld  of 
Illinois,  and  a personality  is  always  interesting.  The  mis- 
demeanours of  attractive  nurses  is  also  an  interesting  subject ; 
but  “ One  of  Them  ” has  written  a singularly  incapable  article, 
which  can  only  be  excused  on  the  supposition  that  the  inevit- 
able reply  will  be  better.  Mr.  William  F.  Bailey,  after  con- 
sidering the  future  of  the  Bantu  people  in  South  Africa,  con- 
cludes that  it  will  never  be  a white  man’s  country,  but  resemble 
Ceylon  more  than  New  Zealand  in  the  matter  of  labour  and 
population. 


The  “New  Review”  always  has  distinction.  Personality 
is  interesting,  and  Mr.  Whibley  draws  his  gallants  well. 
But  one  may  be  permitted  to  get  a little  tired  of  them.  Even 
the  history  of  crimes  and  hangings  becomes  wearisome  after  a 
time,  and  Mr.  Francis  Watt  has  done  a good  deal  in  that  line 
if  we  are  not  mistaken.  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer’s  little  history  of 
Sicilian  supremacy  in  Tunis  is  attractive,  and  a woman  on 
women,  and  especially  on  men’s  conception  of  women,  is  always 
an  excitement,  though  Maxwell  Gray  is  not  otherwise  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Frederick  Boyle  discourses  amusingly  on  the 
“ great  discovery”  of  “ sitting  down,”  and  Mr.  Hewlett  describes 
a pretty  meeting  with  Perugino. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens  contributes  an  excellent  article  on  the 
Presidential  Election  to  the  uniformly  entertaining,  vigorous, 
and  capable  “ Blackwood’s.” 

A word  of  advice  to  the  editor  of  “To-morrow.”  It  is  an 
excellent  monthly,  but  suffers  from  the  defect  that  made  the 
“New  Review,”  under  Mr.  Archibald  Grove,  most  unsatis- 
factory reading  : it  conveys  the  impression  of  being  a series  of 
snippets,  instead  of  containing  well  developed  and  thought  out 
articles.  The  whole  review  consists  of  only  fifty-six  pages,  and 
in  this  very  limited  space  such  large  subjects  as  Protection,  the 
Army  as  a Profession,  National  Education,  &c.  are  dealt  with. 
The  order  of  the  articles,  too,  is  strange.  “ Protection  ” is 
piled  on  top  of  “The  Army  as  a Profession”  ; and,  as  if  the 
weight  were  not  sufficient,  these  two  are  followed  by  “ National 
Education.”  Also  it  is  generally  understood  that  in  monthly 
magazines  the  places  of  honour  are  the  first,  second,  and  last. 
Articles  in  the  body  of  the  paper  are  considered  to  be  the  least 
interesting.  Yet  the  article  placed  next  before  the  last  in  the 
latest  number  of  “To-morrow”  is  one  by  the  ever-amusing 
Max  Beerbohm.  Truly,  the  editors  of  monthlies  know  not  what 
they  do. 

The  “ Musical  Times  ” contains  at  least  one  interesting  article 
this  month.  The  writer  (who  signs  himself  “ George  Verdant 
Bouncingham  ” — an  alias,  presumably,  of  Mr.  E.  Fudging 
Jake’s)  generously  owns  to  “ a considerable  kindness  for 
Beethoven,”  and  the  fervour  of  this  kindness  has  permitted 
him  to  pass  a ludicrous  misprint  in  his  second  sentence 
Nevertheless,  he  has  attained  to  a critical  view  of  his  idol.  It 
appears  that  the  “Moonlight”  sonata  is  “pomatumy  claptrap” 
and  the  allegretto  of  the  Seventh  symphony  “ sickly  goody-goodi- 
ness  ” ; that  “ Beethoven’s  scores  simply  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  performance  ” ; that  his  tuttis  are  “ insufferably  coarse  ” 
and  “his  never-ending  perorations”  “tedious”;  that  nothing 
can  be  “ more  fatuous  than  his  habit  of  repeating  some  footling 
little  phrase  sixty  billion  times  over  and  over  again,”  or  “ more 
outrageous  than  his  disgraceful  infatuation  for  the  drum”  ; and 
so  on  through  two  really  readable  columns.  Of  course  the 
article  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  It  is  obviously  a parody  of 
the  style  affected  by  Mr.  Frederic  Corder,  as  will  be  recognized 
by  any  one  who  has  read  that  gentleman’s  recent  book  on  the 
Orchestra,  or  his  articles  on  Wagner  in  the  “ Musical  Times,” 
or  heard  his  Royal  Institution  lecture  on  Berlioz.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  find  the  “Musical  Times”  ready  to  make  good- 
humoured  fun  of  its  own  staff. 

THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  (Morier).  Lawrence  & Bullen.  21  j. 

After  Long  Waiting  (Nicholson).  Hurst  & Blackett. 

Argosy,  The  (December). 

Art  of  Extempore  Speaking,  The  (H.  Ford).  Elliot  Stock. 

Authors  and  Friends  (Annie  Fields).  Fisher  Unwin,  qs.  6d. 

Backwards  and  Forwards  (Colonel  Hanna).  Constable.  2s.  6d. 

Beni  Hasan,  Fifth  Memoir  of  (Part  3)  (Griffith).  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

Black  Country  Life,  Tales  of  (Hobbs).  Stock. 

Black  Gull  Rock  (Gerard).  Nelson,  is.  6d. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine  (December).  _ v 

Boarding  House  Reminiscences  (Juloc).  Fisher  Unwin.  2 s.  6d. 

Bonny  (Adela  Mount).  Nelson.  2 s. 

Bubbles  Magazine  and  Christmas  Number. 

Cardinal  Manning_(E.  Ingall).  Heinemann.  5s. 

Chapman’s  Magazine  (December). 

Children,  The  (A.  Meynell).  Lane.  3s.  6d. 

Child  World,  The  (Gabriel  Setoun).  Lane.  5 s. 

Chorister  Jim  (Bingley  Roel).  Jarrold.  is.  6 d. 

Cook’s  (Captain)  Three  Voyages  (Low).  Routledge.  2s. 

Cosmopolis  (December).  . Unwin.  2s.  6d. 

Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs  (S.  O.  Jewett).  Unwin.  5s. 

Crags  and  Craters  (W.  D.  Oliver).  Longmans.  6s. 

Darwin,  Charles,  and  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection  (E.  B.  Poulton).  Cassell. 
3s.  6d. 

Dogma,  History  of  (A.  Harnack).  Williams  & Norgate. 

Eminent  Persons,  Biographies  of.  Vol.  V.  Macmillan.  3s.  6d. 

European  Thought,  History  of.  Vol.  I.  (J.  T.  Merz).  Blackwood,  10s.  6d . 

Every  Girl's  Book  (Mary  Whetley).  Routledge.  7 s.  6d. 

Four  Last  Things,  The  (F.  H.  Carlisle).  Elliot  Stock. 

French  Revolution,  The.  2 vols.  (Carlyle).  Routledge.  3s.  6d. 

Goodwood,  Records  and  Reminiscences  of  (John  Kent).  Sampson  Low.  14s. 

Gray  Days  and  Gold  (Winter).  Macmillan.  10 s.  6d. 

Gwen  and  Gwladys  (W.  Rees).  Elliot  Stock. 

Hall6,  Sir  Charles,  Life  and  Letters  of  (C.  E.  Hall6  and  Marie  Hall6).  Smith, 
Elder.  1 6s. 

Hawkins,  Charles  Vickery  (Waddington  Inskip).  Hodder  & Stoughton.  5s. 
Illustrated  Bible  Treasury.  Nelson,  7s.  6 d. 

Indian  Gup  (J.  R.  Baldwin).  Neville  Beeman. 

In  the  Garden  of  Peace  (Helen  Milman).  Lane.  5s. 

In  Vanity  Fair  (Wenzell).  Lane.  15s. 

Investor’s  Review  (December). 

Jock  o’  the  Beach  (Gerard).  Nelson,  is.  6d. 

Juggler  and  the  Soul,  The  (Helen  Mathers).  Skeffington.  35.  6d. 

Latin  Authors,  Student’s  Companion  to  (Middleton  and  Mills).  Macmillan.  6s. 
Leaves  in  the  Wind  (A.  C.  Deane).  Stock. 

Little  Wanderlin  (A.  and  E.  Keary).  Macmillan. 

Luther’s  Primary  Works  (Wace  and  Buchheim).  Hodder  & Stoughton,  qs.  6 d. 
Manco  (Kingston).  Partridge.  2 s.  6d. 

Mankind,  The  History  of.  Part  14.  Macmillan. 

Margaret  Ogilvy  (J.  M.  Barrie).  Hodder  & Stoughton.  5s. 
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Marketable  Marine  Fishes,  Natural  History  of  (Cunningham).  Macmillan.  7 s.  6d. 
Mathematics,  Elementary,  a History  of  (F.  Cajori).  Macmillan. 

McLeod  of  the  Camerons  (Hamilton).  Heinemann.  6.y. 

Meissonier  (Vallery  C.  O.  Greard).  Heinemann.  36s. 

Men  Who  Win  (Thayer).  Nelson.  3$.  6d. 

Merlin  (Mr.  M).  Neville  Beeman.  6s. 

Money  Spinner,  The  (Merriman  and  Tallentyre).  Smith,  Elder.  6^. 

Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  (Marryat).  Routledge. 

Mystic  Flower  Land,  The  (C.  J.  H.  Halcombe).  Luzac.  16 s. 

Norse  Tales  and  Sketches  (Kielland).  Stock. 

Old  Wiltshire  Market  Towns  (Dowding).  Routledge.  2 s. 

Our  Seven  Homes  (Mrs.  R.  Charles).  Murray.  7s.  6d. 

Oxford  Magazine,  More  Echoes  from  the.  H Frowde.  5*. 

Pen  Portraits  by  Carlyle  (Brimley  Johnson).  George  Allen. 

Plant  Lore  and  Garden-Craft  of  Shakespeare  (Ellacombe).  Arnold. 

Pocket  Atlas  and  Gazetteer  of  the  World  (Bacon).  Bacon  & Co. 

Pocket  Atlas  of  the  World  (Bartholomew).  John  Walker. 

Poems  (Selkirk).  Blackwood.  6s. 

Proctor’s  Wooing,  A (St.  Aubyn).  F.  V.  White. 

Queen  Victoria,  Life  of  (Barnett  Smith).  Routledge.  3J.  6d. 

Queen  Victoria,  Fersonal  Life  of  (S.  A.  Tooley).  Hodder  & Stoughton.  6s. 

Quest  of  the  Golden  Pearl,  The  (J.  R.  Hutchinson).  _ Ward  & Downey.  _ • 

Radicalism  and  its  Stupidities  (H.  G.  Constable).  Liberty  Review  Publishing  Co. 
Red  Deer  (Cameron  of  Lochiel  and  Others).  Longmans.  5s1. 

Red  Seam,  The  (Graham).  Longmans. 

Royal  Priesthood  and  its  Offering  (G.  H.  Whitaker).  Ward  & Downey. 
Scandinavian  Folk-lore  (W.  A.  Craigie).  Alex.  Gardner. 

Scotland  for  Ever  (Groves).  Routledge. 

Sculptured  Tombs  of  Hellas  (Gardner).  Macmillan.  255-. 

Sign  of  the  Cross,  The  (Wilson  Barrett).  Macqueen.  6s. 

Story  of  the  Chemical  Elements,  The  (Pattison  Muir).  Newnes.  is. 

Struggle  of  the  Nations,  The  (Maspero).  S.P.C.K. 

Sultan  and  the  Powers,  The  (MacColl).  Longmans.  10s.  6d. 

Survival  of  the  Unlike  (L.  H.  Bailey).  Macmillan.  8j.  6d. 

Tale  of  the  Thames,  A (J.  Ashby-S terry).  Bliss,  Sands.  6s. 

Temple  Bar  (December). 

Those  Children  (Curtis  Yorke).  F.  V.  White. 

Thousand  and  One  Gems  of  Poetry  (Mackay).  Routledge. 

Tom  Brown’s  School-Days.  Macmillan.  6s. 

Verses  (Lisa  Wilson).  # Bliss,  Sands.  5s. 

Walker,  Frederick,  Life  and  Letters  of  (Marks).  Macmillan.  3 is.  6d . 

Way  of  Marriage,  The  (Violet  Hunt).  Chapman  & Hall.  6s. 

West  London,  Life  in  (Sherwell).  Methuen.  2s.  6 d. 

Widow  Well  Left,  A (Manifold  Craig).  Roxburghe  Press,  is. 

Witch-Finder,  The  (T.  Pellatt).  Smith,  Elder.  3s.  6d. 

Without  Prejudice  (Zangwill).  Unwin.  6s. 

Woman  at  Home,  The.  Christmas  Number. 

Wonderful  Mission  of  Earl  Lavender,  Account  of  (John  Davidson).  Ward  & 
Downey. 

Work  of  the  Church  in  London,  The..  Murray.  3s.  6d. 

Zoo,  Afternoons  at  the  (Morley  & Friederichs).  Routledge. 

Zoo,  Half- holidays  at  the  (Morley  & Friederichs).  Routledge. 

Zoo,  Pleasant  Hours  at  the  (Morley  & Friederichs).  Routledge. 


NOTICE.— Early  in  December  will  be  issued  the  First 
Illustrated  Supplement  of  the  “Saturday  Review,” 
price  One  Shilling,  containing  contributions  by  Bret  Harte, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Rudyard  Kipling,  John  Oliver  Hobbes, 
R.  B.  Cunninghame-Graham,  John  Davidson,  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  Harold  Frederic,  H.  P.  Horne,  and  Frank  Harris. 
It  will  also  contain  reproductions  of  works  by  D.  G.  Rossetti 
(in  colours),  Gainsborough,  G.  F.  Watts,  Prof.  A.  Legros, 
“ Max,”  Will  Rothenstein,  and  a fan  by  Charles  Conder 
(in  colours). 

Orders  for  this  number  should  be  sent  at  once,  either 
through  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith’s  Bookstalls,  any  newsagent 
in  town  or  country,  or  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume , is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company’s  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street , NewYork,  and  at  Messrs.  Damrell 
& Upham’s,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TTMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


fHI  CJJMD  &Ir, 

THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 

BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGED — JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 

Proprietor , J.  CLARK. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ; for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c.,  from  30s. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace , is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Orchestra  play 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managers  -J  ^ ECHENARD  Che/ de  Cuisine  : Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


VINOLIA  CREAM 

FOR 

ITCHING,  FACE  SPOTS,  ECZEMA. 

Is.  l^d.  a Box. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

O O O O -A. 

WITH  FULL  NATURAL  FLAVOUR. 


BORWICK’S 
— ™JJr“  POWDER 


GENERAL  MING  & FINANCE  CORPORATION, 

LIMITED. 

CAPITAL  PAID  DP  - - - - £1,000,000. 

Managing  Director,  South  Africa.— GEORGE  ALBU. 
Consulting  Engineer. — OLIVER  KING. 

This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  undertake,  through  its  Engineering 
Department,  the  examination  and  valuation  of  Mining  Properties  of  all 
kinds  and  to  furnish  full  and  confidential  reports  thereon. 

Johannesburg  Office : EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

London  Office:  24  THROGMORTON  STREET,  E.C. 

Berlin  Office  : DRESDNER  BANK  BUILDINGS. 


“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 

ft  fy  ▼>  55  FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
VI «Ox  FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

DIABETES 

48s.  PER  DOZEN.  WUTClfV 
CARRIAGE  PAID.  MM  FI  A O IV  I X 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS  : 

GEORGE  BACK  Sc  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISH0PSGATE. 


The  Saturday  Review, 


5 December,  1896 


The  LIST  of  APPLICATIONS  for  Shares  and  Debentures  OPENED  on  THURSDAY,  December  3 1806 
and  will  CLOSE  on  TUESDAY,  December  8,  1896,  for  TOWN  and  COUNTRY. 


THE  OBAN  PALACE  HOTEL  £ HYDROPATHIC  COMPANY 

LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Acts,  1862  to  1893,  whereby  the  Shareholders’  liability  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares.) 

SHARE  CAPITAL  ...  ...  ~ ~ ~ ...  ...  1150,000 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  £ 4 10s.  per  Cent.  DEBENTURE  STOCK  100,000 


THE  CAPITAL  IS  DIVIDED  INTO ^2  5 0,000 

60,000  Preference  Shares  of  £i  each. 

go, 000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £i  each,  on  which  there  is  a premium  of  5s. 


150,000 


The  net  profits  of  the  Company  available  for  dividend  shall  be  distributed  as  following  First,  £5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  profits  of  the  Co  mpany  of  each  year  shalli  b 
set  aside  to  a Reserve  Fund  ; the  balance  remaining  of  such  profit  available  for  dividend  shall  be  distributed  and  paid  upon  the  amount  paid  up  on  shares  as  following 
On  Preference  Shares  a dividend  not  exceeding  £6  per  cent,  and  on  Ordinary  Shares  a dividend  not  exceeding  £7  per  cent.  Of  any  balance  of  profit  then  remaining, 
£30  per  cent  shall  be  placed  to  the  Reserve  Fund, and  the  remaining  £70  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  or  distributed  as  to  £25  per  cent,  the  reof  by  wav  of  supplementary' 
dividend  or  bonus  upon  the  amount  paid  up  on  the  Preference  Shares,  and  as  to  £15  per  cent,  thereof  upon  the  amount  paid  up  on  the  0 rdinary  Shares  of  the  Company 
otherwise  than  in  advance  of  calls.  “ J F J 


£100,000  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  will  be  issued,  bearing  interest  at  £4  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly. 

The  Debenture  Stock  will  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Company  at  any  time  after  1st  day  of  January,  1901  at  *£110  per  cent  bv  giving  six  months’ 
previous  notice. 

A first  mortgage  of  the  Hotel,  Hydropathic  Establishment,  and  Estate  will  be  made  to  the  Trustees  for  the  security  of  Debenture  Stockholders  besides  a first  charge 
on  the  general  assets  and  property  of  the  Company.  ’ 6 

The  Vendor  has  agreed  to  take  £25,000  in  Debenture  Stock,  £10,000  in  Ordinary  Shares,  and  £25,000  in  cash,  or  cash  and  shares  being  the  amount  of  the 
purchase-money. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE  NOW  INVITED  FOR 


60.000  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  payable  as  follows  os.  per  Share  on  Application,  5s.  on  Allotment,  and  10s.  on  11th  January,  1897. 

80.000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  on  which  there  is  a premium  of  5s.,  payable  as  follows  5s.  per  Share  on  Application,  5s.  on  Allotment  5=  on  11th  January  and 

10s.  on  11th  February,  1897.  . ’ J 

£75,000  of  the  First  Mortgage  £4  10s.  per  Cant.  Debenture  Stock,  payable  as  follows  On  Application,  £10  per  cant. ; on  Allotment,  £40  per  cent. ; and  One  Month 
after  Allotment,  £50  per  cent.  ; or  the  whole  amount  may  be  paid  on  Allotment,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  £4  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum."  ' 


TRUSTEES  FOR  DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 

The  Right  Pon.  the  Earl  of  KILMOREY,  K.P. 

GEORGE  DE  WINTON,  Esq.,  Dalsbury  Road,  Upper  Tooting. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Hon.  G.  KEPPEL,  Wilton  Crescent,  S.W.,  Chairman. 

DAVID  F.  CARMICHAEL,  Esq.,  Grenville  Place,  S.W.,  Director  of  Madras 
Railway  Company. 

GEO.  S.  HORSNAIL.  Esq.,  A.K.C.,  Brigstock  Road,  Croydon. 

ABERCROMBIE  CASTLE,  Esq.,  Director  of  Long's  Hotel,  Bond  Street,  W.,  and 
Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

STUART  D.  S.  ROSS,  Esq.,  Director  of  Messrs.  Ross,  Sons,  and  Co.  (Ltd.), 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

Major-General  JOHN  UPPERTON,  C.B.,  94  Piccadilly,  W. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  JAMES  CALVERT  and  CO.,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London, 
and  Stock  Exchange. 

BANKERS. 

UNION  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND  (Limitedl,  62  Cornhill,  London,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Branches.! 


AUDITORS. 

Messrs.-  HUNTER  and  CUTHBERT,  C.A.,  128  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  SPENCER  CRIDLAND  and  CO.,  215  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 

ROBT.  J.  BANNING,  Esq.,  J.P.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER. 

W.  C.  C.  HAWTAYNE,  Esq.,  20  Bucklersbury,  London. 

ARCHITECT  AND  SURVEYOR. 

R.  OWEN  ALLSOP,  Esq.,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London. 

SECRETARY  (pro  tern.) 

E.  J.  HORSNAIL,  Esq. 

REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

9 GRACECHUROH  STREET,  LONDON. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The  object  for  which  the  Company  is  established  is  to  purchase,  complete, 
enlarge,  and  open,  as  a first-class  hotel  and  hydropathic  establishment,  the  original 
building  (which  was  to  have  been  known  as  “The  Oban  Hills  Hydropathic 
Sanatorium  ’’)  situated  on  the  Ardconnel  Estate,  consisting  of  50  acres,  on  which 
it  is  stated  that  about  £40,000  have  already  been  expended,  together  wth  the 
following  : (1)  the  lease  of  a water  right,  let  at  £10  per  annum  ; (2)  Ardconnel 
Lodge,  let  at  £90  per  annum  ; and  (3)  various  cottages  on  the  estate,  subject  to  a 
feu  duty  of  £205  per  annum. 

As  a health  resort  the  situation  of  Oban,  which  is  rightfully  designated  “ The 
Queen  of  the  West,’’  is  eminently  favourable  and  delightful  in  Spring,  Summer,  and 
Autumn,  and  is  so  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  many  eminent  medical 
practitioners.  Oban  is  to  Scotland,  and  in  a lesser  degree  to  Ireland,  what 
Brighton  is  particularly  to  London  and  the  South  of  England ; the  climate  is 
remarkably  equable  ; the  Summer  is  cool  aud  the  Winter  not  severe,  yet  always 
healthy  and  bracing.  Compared  with  other  health  resorts  in  dryness  of  atmosphere, 
clearness  of  sky,  amount  of  sunshine,  and  uniformity  of  temperature,  Obau  stands 
alone,  a delightful  expansive  sea,  with  westerly  breezes  prevailing, 5 whilst  excellent 
boating,  bathing,  &c.,  are  accessible.  The  Sanitary  Authority  spares  no  effort  in 
maintaining  a perfect  hygienic  condition  of  dwellings,  in  keeping  the  town  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Oban  Palace  Hotel  and  Hydropathic  shall  be  the  finest 
animost  luxuriously  furnished,  lighted,  and  heated  establishment  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  Kiugdom,  having  an  entire  frontage  of  900  feet,  and  consisting  of  at 
least  500  bed-rooms,  reception-rooms,  dining-rooms,  rooms  en  suite,  drawing- 
rooms, ball-room,  billiard,  smoking,  and  reading-rooms,  all  of  which  will  command 
magnificent  and  wholly  uninterrupted  views  of  sea  and  land.  Also  that  there  shall 
be  numerous  luxurious  lounges,  a spacious  Winter  garden  and  theatre  on  the 
Continental  principle,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  building  a well-appointed  hair- 
dressing saloon,  &c. 

1 The  undulating  nature  of  the  ground  of  the  Estate  will  permit  of  an  excellent 
golf  course  being  provided,  and  it  is  intended  to  proceed  at  once  with  laying  out 
the  ground,  under  the  superintendence  of  a good  professional.  A suitable  pavilion 
will  be  erected,  and  arrangements  made  for  affiliation  with  the  best  recognised 
clubs,  in  addition  to  which  attention  will  also  be  given  to  lawn-tennis  and  other 
out-door  games. 

The  accommodation  in  first-class  hotels  at  Oban  and  the  district  is  known  to  be 
at  the  present  time  wholly  inadequate,  and  as  this  specially  favourite  seaside 
rendezvous  is  becoming  better  known  and  rapidly  growing  in  public  estimation  as 
a pleasure  seaside  health  resort,  the  Oban  Palace  Hotel  and  Hydropathic  meets  not 
only  a present  but  a future  public  want  of  great  moment,  and  as  it  has  a great 
naturally  attractive  advantage  in  standing  in  its  own  grounds  in  an  incomparable 
position  on  the  hills,  and  as  it  will  be  lilted  throughout  with  all  the  best  hotel 
appointments  that  are  known  at  the  present  time,  a great  influx  of  visitors  may  be 
confidently  expected. 

The  Company  will  have  an  ample  supply  of  carriages,  horses,  four-horse  coaches, 
&c.,  for  the  use  of  visitors  to  the  Hotel  and  their  friends,  for  making  daily  excursions 
into  the  country.  Arrangements  will  also  be  made  with  the  Railway  and  Steamboat 
Companies  for  specially-organised  parties  desirous  of  visiting  the  various  places  of 
interest  with  which  this  very  historical  locality  abounds. 

Cycles  by  the  best  makers  will  be  provided,  and  may  be  had  on  hire  by  visitors  at 
a small  cost,  thus  avoiding  the  trouble,  risk,  aud  expense  of  transit  of  their  own 
machine!.  Besides  the  admirable  roads  with  which  the  district  abounds,  a spacious 
track  will  be  made  in  the  grounds,  so  that  cycling  may  be  made  possible  in  all 
seasons.  Competent  attendants  will  be  in  charge  of  this  department,  who  will  also 
be  thoroughly  efficient  to  give  lessons  in  cycle  riding. 

It  will  be  furnished  with  electric  lifts  and  with  electric  light  throughout.  It  is 
proposed  to  erect  a sanitary  electric  laundry  and  model  bakery,  both  of  which  will 
become  a continual  source  of  income. 

6oo 


The  Hydropathic  Establishment  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Robert  J. 
Banning,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c..  Resident  Physician,  well  known  in  connection 
with  large  establishments  of  a similar  nature. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Hotel  and  Hydro  shall  be  fitted  with  perfect  heating  and 
sanitary  appliances  throughout  on  the  well-known  Perkins’  system,  and  that 
swimming  baths,  with  sea  and  fresh  water,  and  every  other  description  of  bath, 
shall  be  provided. 

It  is  intended  in  the  height  of  the  season  to  give  a grand  ball  weekly  for  resi- 
dent visitors,  to  whom  cards  of  invitation  will  be  issued  for  their  friends  residing 
elsewhere. 

It  is  expected  that  the  premises  will  be  completed  and  opened  for  visitors  by 
next  June,  when  the  busiest  season  commences. 

A manager  of  great  practical  experience  in  high-class  hotels,  &c.,  will  be  en- 
gaged. The  cuisine  will  be  of  the  very  best  description,  and  the  service  equal  to 
that  of  the  best-known  hotels  at  moderate  charges. 

A supply  of  the  Hotel  Company's  omnibuses,  &c.,  will  always  be  in  attendance 
at  the  railway  stations  and  arrival  of  steamers  for  visitors'  convenience. 

This  extensive  Hotel  and  Hydropathic  Establishment  will  comprise,  among 
others,  the  following  rooms 

The  Palace  Dining-room,  seating  about..  ..  ..  300  visitors 

The  Scott  Salon,  seating  about 100  „ 

The  Grand  Banqueting  and  large  Ball-room,  upwards  of  . . 400  „ 

Twenty  Private  Dining-rooms 250  „ 

The  Winter  Gardens,  wherein  will  be  held  during  the  Sum- 
mer season  a Cafd  Ohantant,  seating  about  . . . . 1,000  „ 

Making  a total  seating  capacity  of  about  . . 2,050  visitors 

The  property  has  been  valued  by  Thos.  R.  Ransom,  Esq.,  E.S.I.,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Robt.  W.  Mann  & Son,  the  eminent  firm  of  surveyors  and  valuers,  32 
Lowndes  Street,  S.W.,  and  12  Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W.,  who  certify  that  in 
their  opinion  it  is  worth  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required  £61,000. 

The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  for  the  whole  of  the  estate,  inclusive  of  all 
Contracts  by  the  Vendor,  at  £60,000,  payable  as  follows  £25,000  in  Debenture 
Stock,  £10,000  in  fully  paid  Ordinary  Shares,  and  £25,000  in  cash  or  cash  and 
Shares.  The  Vendor  also  retains  the  feu  duty  of  £205  per  annum. 

The  Reserve  Fund  is  for  the  purpose  of  covering  special  expenses  in  alterations 
or  additions  to  the  Company's  buildings,  for  general  depreciation,  wear  and  tear, 
meeting  contingencies,  liquidation  of  debts,  and  for  equalising  dividends  or  bonus 
to  members,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  Company’s  business. 

Prom  the  opinion  of  experts  (a  copy  of  which  can  be  inspected)  it  is  estimatsd 
that  the  gross  income  of  the  Company  will  be,  say,  £53,556,  and  that  60  per  cent, 
being  required  to  suffice  for  the  payment  of  all  provisions,  servants’  wages  and 
keep,  together  with  all  other  charges,  including  Directors’  and  other  fees,  viz. : — 


Gross  Income  ..  • . ..  ..  ••  ..  ••  ••  £53,556 

Less  60  per  cent,  as  above  stated 32,133 

£21,423 

From  which  deduct — 

Interest  at  £4  10s.  per  cent,  on  £100,000  Debenture  Stock  ..  £4,500 

Dividend  at  £6  per  cent,  on  £60,000  Preference  Shares  ..  3,600 

Dividend  at  £7  per  cent,  on  £90,000  Ordinary  Shares  ..  6,300 

Reserve  Fund,  £5  per  cent,  on  Gross  Profit,  £21,400  . . 1,070 

Feu  Duty  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  ..  ••  205 

15,675 


Leaving  a Balance  of  . . . . £5,748 


as  being  available  for  the  Reserve  Fund  and  bonus  on  the  Preference  and  Ordinary 
Shares  as  per  Articles  of  Association. 


5 December,  1896 


'The  Saturday  Review. 


The  Subscription  List  will  open  to-day,  Saturday,  5 December,  1896,  and  close  on  or  before  Tuesday,  8 December, 
at  4 p.m.,  for  Town,  and  Wednesday,  9 December,  at  Noon,  for  the  Country. 

THE  “MINERVA” 

BAILLESS  HORSE-SHOE  CSfiT) 

LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890,  whereby  the  liability  of  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the 

amount  of  their  Shares, 


COMPANY, 


CAPITAL  - - - - £150,000, 

IN  150,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH, 

Of  these  50,000  will  be  allotted  as  fully  paid  as  part  of  the  purchase  consideration,  and  the  remaining  100,000 
are  offered  for  subscription  at  par.  At  least  £20,000  will  be  reserved  for  Working  Capital. 

Payable  5s.  on  Application, 

5s.  on  Allotment, 

5s.  one  month  after  Allotment, 

5s.  two  months  ,y 


DIHECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Bari  of  AYLESFORD  (Chairman),  Packington  Hall, 
Coventry. 

Lord  MARCHS  BBRESFORD,  6 Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

Sir  ELLIS  ASHMEAD  BARTLETT,  M.P.,  3 Park  Place,  St.  James's,  S.W. 

Colonel  A.  C.  FITZGEORGE,  C.B.,  Gloucester  House,  Park  Lane,  W. 

HENRY  H.  BEMROSE,  M.P.,  Lonsdale  Hill,  Derby.' 

CHARLES  WEBSTER  (Charles  Webster,  Limited,  Horse  and  Carriage  Pro- 
prietors) . 

*GUSTAVE  ANTOINE  (Director  Minerva  Nailless  Horse-Shoe  (Parent)]  Syndicate, 
Limited),  11  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

- WILLIAM  H.  BENNETT,  (Director  of  the  Larue  Inner  Tube,  Limited), 
26  Grey  Coat  Gardens,  S.W. 

* (Will  join  the  Board  after  allotment). 


BANKERS. 

LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Lombard  St.,  E.C. , 
and  Branches. 

BROKERS. 

HAES  & SONS,  1 Drapers’  Gardens  and  Stock  Exchange,  E.C, 

AUDITORS. 

JACKSON,  PIXLEY,  BROWNING,  HUSEY  & CO.,  58  Coleman  Street,  E.C, 

SOLICITORS. 

SWEETLAND  AND  GREENHILL,  23  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

ADVISING  VETERINARY  OFFICER. 

Veterinary  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  B.  WALTERS,  C.B.,  F.R.O.V.S.  (late  A.V.D.), 
112  Shooter’s  Hill  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES  (pro  tern.). 

ERNEST  MAGNUS,  32  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THIS  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the  Letters  Patent  and  Patent 
Eights  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  Canada,  granted  to  Christian 
Eisenberg,  for  improvements  in  Horseshoeing  (English  Patent  No.  17,128,  1895, 
Canadian  Patent  50,448,  1895),  and  also  the  rights  to  the  patents  in  other  British 
Colonies  and  dependencies. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  of  horse  shoeing,  and  has  for  its 
objects  to  construct  a horse  shoe  capable  of  being  secured  without  the  use  of 
screws,  nails,  or  straps,  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  readily  and  firmly  fixed  or  de- 
tached, and  without  the  need  of  skilled  experience.  German  and  American  Patents 
have  been  granted  for  this  invention. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Bousfield,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  has  given  a satisfactory  opinion  as  to  the  novelty 
and  validity  of  the  Patent,  copies  of  this  and  of  the  report  of  Messrs.  Abel  & 
Imray,  Patent  Agents,  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Company. 

The  laming  of  horses  from  unskilful  driving  of  nails  into  the  hoof  is  well  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  to  which  horses  are  liable.  Any  invention 
that  prevents  this  must  be  of  immense  value.  This  danger  is  entirely  avoided  by 
the  use  of  the  “ Minerva  ” Shoe,  indeed,  the  practice  of  driving  nails  into  the  hoof 
to  fasten  the  shoe  has  been  continued  solely  because  all  former  inventions  proposed 
by  way  of  improvements  have  been  wanting  in  practical  value. 

The  “ Minerva  ” shoe  has,  after  the  most  severe  and  most  exhaustive  trials  for 
upwards  of  a year,  been  pronounced  by  military,  veterinary,  and  other  competent 
authorities,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  testimonials,  to  be  the  safest,  most 
durable,  neatest,  and  most  humane  kind  of  foot  gear  ever  devised  for  the  horse. 

It  can  be  fitted  cold ; and,  as  it  is  nailless,  the  possibility  of  wounding  the  sensi- 
tive part  of  the  hoof  is  entirely  obviated.  It  can  also  be  easily  roughed,  and  at 
trifling  cost. 

As  all  injury  arising  from  badly  driven  nails  is  obviated  by  this  new  mode  of 
attachment,  the  horse  is  enabled  to  step  out  more  freely  and  safely,  and  thus  its 
usefulness  and  comfort  are  increased.  Experience  has  proved  that  this  shoe, 
though  not  costing  more  than  the  ordinary  shoe,  wears  considerably  longer,  thus 
reducing  the  net  cost. 

In  order  to  apply  the  “Minerva  ” shoes  little  change,  if  any,  will  be  needed  in 
the  existing  Art  and  Business  of  Farriery. 

The  Company  are  making  arrangements  for  the  production  of  the  Minerva 
Shoes  on  a large  scale. 

The  Vehicular  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  recognising  that  the  risk  of  injury 
from  shoeing  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  Minerva  Nailless  Horse  Shoes, 
undertake  to  insure  all  horses  shod  with  these  shoes  at  a reduction  in  the  usual 
premium. 

The  Directors  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  a great  success  for  this  Company. 
The  horses  in  England  alone  number  upwards  of  three  millions,  Taking  these  to 
require  shoeing  once  a month  gives  a total  of  36  million  sets  of  shoes  per  annum. 
Reckoning  this  Company  to  supply  only  10  per  cent,  of  these  (a  very  low  esti- 
mate) at  a net  profit  of  3d.  per  set,  it  would  produce  £45,000,  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  30  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  this  Company.  This  does  not  take 
into  consideration  any  business  from  Ireland  and  the  Colonies,  or  the  profits 
arising  from  lioenses  and  agencies,  many  applications  for  which  have  been  already 
received. 

Testimonials  and  Press  Notices  showing  the  value  of  the  Invention,  and 
Diagrams  explaining  it,  are  enclosed  herewith. 

The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendor  Syndicate  (who  are  selling  at  a 
profit  and  who  will  pay  all  expenses  up  to  and  including  Allotment)  at  £100,000, 
payable  as  to  £50,000  in  fully-paid  shares  and  the  balance  in  cash,  or  partly  in 
cash  or  partly  in  shares  at  the  option  of  the  Board. 

The  Company  will  take  over  the  business  and  the  benefit  of  all  orders  as  and  from 
the  1st  October,  1896. 

The  Contracts  entered  into  are  as  follows 

1.  An  Agreement  dated  the  2nd  day  of  December,  1893,  and  made  between 
the  Parent  Syndicate  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Company  of  the  other  part,  by 
which  Agreement  the  Parent  Syndicate  agree  to  transfer  all  the  Patents  and 
Patent  Rights  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
English  Colonies,  and  all  present  and  future  improvements,  to  the  Company. 

2.  An  Agreement  dated  the  25th  day  of  November,  1895,  between  The 
“Minerva”  Actien  Gesellsehaft  fiir  Hufbeschlag  ohne  Nagelung  of  the  one 
part,  and  The  “Minerva”  Nailless  Horse  Shoe  (Parent)  Syndicate,  Limited, 
of  the  other  part. 


There  are  other  Contracts  and  Agreements  besides  the  usual  trade  Contracts,  to 
which  the  Company  is  made  party,  which  may  be  considered  Contracts  within 
Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  and  applicants  will  be  deemed  to  have  had 
notice  of  their  contents  and  to  have  waived  all  right  (if  any)  to  further  particulars 
thereof,  whether  under  that  Section  or  otherwise,  and  to  have  agreed  with  the 
Company  as  Trustee  for  the  Directors,  and  other  persons  liable,  not  to  make  any 
claim  whatsoever  or  to  take  any  proceedings  under  the  said  Section,  or  under  the 
Directors  Liability  Act,  1890,  in  respect  of  non-compliance  with  said  Section  or 
Act. 

Applications  for  shares  are  to  be  made  on  the  accompanying  form,  together  with 
a deposit  of  5s.  per  share,  and  maybe  forwarded  either  to  the  Bankers  or  Secretary 
of  the  Company. 

If  no  allotment  be  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  if  a less  number 
of  shares  be  allotted  than  is  applied  for,  the  balance  will  be  credited  in  reduction 
of  the  amount  payable  on  Allotment.  Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of 
Association  and  of  the  above-mentioned  Contracts  of  Sale  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices 
of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Company. 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  for  a settlement  and  quotation  on  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers  and 
Brokers,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

London,  3rd  December,  1895. 


No ‘Kj 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

THE  “MINERVA”  NAILLESS  HORSE-SHOE  (English  and 
Colonial)  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

To  the  Directors  of 

THE  “MINERVA”  NAILLESS  HORSE-SHOE  (English  and  Colonial) 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £ being 

a deposit  of  5s.  per  Share  on Shares  of  £1  each  in  the  above- 

named  Company,  I request  you  to  allot  me  that  number  of  Shares,  and  I agree  to 
accept  and  pay  for  the  same,  or  any  less  number,  upou  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus, 
dated  3rd  December,  1896,  subject  to  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association 
of  the  Company,  and  I agree  with  the  Company,  as  Trustee  for  the  Directors  and 
other  persons  who  may  be  liable,  to  waive  any  further  compliance  with  Section  38 
of  the  Companies  Act,  1837,  than  is  contained  in  the  said  Prospectus. 

Ordinary  Signature RJ 


(must  be  Name  (in  fall) . . 

WRITTEN 

DISTINCTLY)  Address  (in  fall) 


Profession  or  Occupation R 

Dale 1896 

The  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Lombard 
Street,  E.C.,  or  Branches,  5s.  in  respect  of  each  Share  applied  for. 
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BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

JSuilbers  to  tbe  IRo^al 

315-31T  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 


Patrons  s 


The  Royal 

H.S.H.  THE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 

H.I.H.  THE  MIKADO  OF  JAPAN. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  IBRAHIM  HILMEY.] 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  PRISDANG. 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ORSINI. 

H.H.  PRINCE  CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H.  PRINCE  DHULEEP  SINGH. 

H.S.H.  PRINCE  BIRON  VON  CURLAND. 


Family. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  SUTHERLAND. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 
THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  RIPON. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


SPECIALITE. 

THE  COB-SIZE  LANDAU. 

An  exceptionally  light  and  graceful  little  car- 
riage quite  under  the  control  of  one  small  horse  in 
a hilly  district.  Fitted  with  every  modern  im- 
provement, self-folding  head,  self-folding  steps,  steel 
overlapping  tyres,  & c. 


SPECIALITE. 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  BROUGHAM. 

This  compact  little  carriage  can  be  opened 
and  closed  in  a second,  and  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a Landau  at  half  weight.  It  is  a pretty 
Brougham  and  Victoria  in  one,  and  remarkably 
popular. 


Purchases  may  be  effected  on  our  Three  Years’  System  at  an  extra  charge 

of  5 per  cent.  only. 


A very  comprehensive  display  of  upwards  of  500  Carriages  of  tke  Newest  and  most  Fashionable 

Designs  to  be  seen  at  their  Showrooms — 
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ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annnity  Society). 


Patron— her  majesty  the  queen. 
Vice-Patron— h.r.h.  the  prince  of  wales. 
President— the  duke  of  Grafton,  k.g. 

Honorary  Secretaries *“° 


This  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  Homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “ Thomas  Pocock  ” 
and  “ James  Templeton  Wood  " Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi- 
date of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £20  if  single,  and  £30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of 
parish  relief  a disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed 
form  provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  10s.  6d.  annually,  or 
Donors  of  Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the 
multiples  thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a Legacy  to  the  Society 
confers  upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  £23 
bequeathed.  The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all 
information,  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  & Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
Twelve  Years  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a 
“ Home”  where  they  can  obtain  a plain  English  Education,  a practical 
instruction  in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all 
Household  Duties,  and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their 
own  clothes.  Over  650  have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for. 
There  are  now  nearly  100  on  the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample 
room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of  funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  on  election,  by  payment  till  elected,  on 
purchase,  on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  ^450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  & Co.,  Bankers, 
16  St.  James’s  Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall 
Mall,  S.W.,  where  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William.  Street , West  Strand , W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President — H. R. H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

r G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Treasurers  { ^ lINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  poor  on  their  own  application,  with- 
out Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  ro.ooo  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every 
day  more  urgent  that  a large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible 
Eye  Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly 
growing  needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In- 
Patients  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief. 
This  will  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a New  Site,  to  pro- 
vide which,  and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic 
Science  and  Surgery,  a sum  of  at  least  £30,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main- 
tenance purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  & Co. , Strand  ; Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ; or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 

British  Orphan  Hs\>lum, 

SLOUGH. 


For  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Destitute 
Orphans  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  of  all  de- 
nominations, whose  parents  were  once  in  prosperous 
circumstances.  Orphans  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of 
7 and  12,  and  are  retained  until  15. 

The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  increased  support  of 
an  Institution  which  has  been  carrying  on  its  work  of 
usefulness  nearly  70  years,  and  which  is  dependent  on 
Voluntary  aid. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  most  thankfully  received. 
Annual  Subscriptions  : — For  One  Vote,  10s.  6d.  ; for  Two 
Votes,  1 is. ; Life  Subscription  for  One  Vote,  5s.  ; 
for  Two  Votes,  £10  10s. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Manchester 
and  Salford  Bank,  Limited,  20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 
Offices — 62  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 

London,  E.C. 

CHARLES  T.  HOSKINS, 

Secretary. 
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London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education. 


AN  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE 

CHURCH  SCHOOLS  OF  LONDON. 


the  undersigned  members  and  supporters  of  the 
* * London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  Churchmen,  and  to  all  who  value  the  preserva- 
tion of  Christian  Education  in  our  Public  Elementary 
Schools,  for  funds  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Board  to  main- 
tain in  efficiency  the  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  half  a century,  and  to  place  that  work  upon  a 
more  permanent  financial  footing. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  Voluntary  schools  will  receive  from  the  Legislature,  in 
some  form  or  another,  the  assistance  they  both  need  and 
deserve.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  the  Schools  de- 
pendent upon  the  Board  for  support  may  be  in  a position 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  that  relief. 

There  are  many  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Diocese 
which  have  long  been  maintained  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  Churchmen,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  of  severe  pressure.  The  Diocesan  Board 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  compelled  to  undertake  the 
financial  management  of  twenty-two  such  schools,  with 
fifty-six  departments,  and  more  than  13,000  children  on 
the  books,  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  local  managers,  and 
so  prevent  their  abandonment.  The  majority  of  these,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  our  Church  Schools,  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  within  the  London  School  Board 
area ; and  to  lose  any  of  them  would  be  little  short  of 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  to  meet  the  present 
need,  a sum  of  £6,000  is  absolutely  required.  We  there- 
fore earnestly  commend  the  London  Diocesan  Board  and 
its  work  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  Church- 
people  of  London  ; and  we  would  impress  upon  them  that, 
if  liberal  assistance  is  promptly  forthcoming,  the  relief  so 
given  will  be  permanent  in  its  effect. 

Northumberland. 

Westminster. 

Winchilsea. 

Aldenham. 

Egerton  of  Tatton. 

Grimthorpe. 

G.  G.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

T.  Dyke  Acland. 

Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P. 

Edward  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington  and  Rural  Dean. 

John  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Barlow,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Islington  and  Rural  Dean. 

E.  A.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of 

St.  Jude’s,  South  Kensington. 

H.  W.  P.  Richards,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Rector  of 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 

David  Anderson,  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 

Richard  Benyon,  J.P.  for  Berks. 

William  Bousfield,  20  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 

Richard  Foster,  48  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

F.  B.  Palmer,  Glaisdale,  Streatham,  S.W. 

H.  W.  Prescott,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  71  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  3 Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to  the  General  and  Poor  Schools 
Relief  Fund  of  the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  should  be  made 
payable  to  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Church 
House,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. , or  may  be  paid  through  Lloyds 
Bank,  Limited  (Herries,  Farquhar  Branch),  16  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W, 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Present  controversy  on  the  claims  of  Voluntary  schools  has  had,  at 
least,  two  indisputably  good  results.  The  public  has  clearly  seen  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Church’s  past  services  to  elementary  education, 
and  the  Church  has  learnt  to  measure  her  future  task,  and  to  take  heart 
for  it. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  a district  which  has  claims  upon  the  nation 
second  to  none,  and  in  which  the  educational  work  of  the  Church  is 
beset  with  such  special  difficulties  that  men’s  hearts  may  easily  fail  them 
in  its  contemplation. 

The  Diocese  of  Rochester  contains,  besides  Chatham,  Gravesend, 
&c.,  the  whole  area  of  South  London — many  miles  of  squalid  tenements, 
closely  packed  with  poor  and  struggling  workers,  far  removed  from  the 
few  districts  in  the  Diocese  which  are  able  to  give  them  help. 

What  the  importance  of  the  school  is  as  a social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious influence  in  such  a region  needs  no  telling  ; and  whatever  duty 
the  Church  has  in  regard  to  the  schools  must  be  here,  at  once,  mos 
urgent  and  most  difficult. 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  is  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
well-known  Circular  of  the  Department,  ^125,000  has  been  given  and 
spent  by  Churchmen  in  the  diocese  upon  fabrics  alone  ; and  what 
were,  in  some  cases,  dingy,  ill-ventilated  buildings,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  bright  and  wholesome  schools. 

The  task  thus  laid  upon  the  Church  was  heavy,  because  she  had 
been  at  work  educating  the  poor  long  before  any  State  aid  was  given — 
in  some  cases  even  in  the  last  century — so  the  buildings  were  often 
antiquated,  and  that  especially  in  parishes  such  as  those  on  the  river 
bank,  which,  because  they  were  the  oldest  centres  of  population,  had 
become  the  poorest. 

This  heavy  work  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education  had  not  been  able  (besides  much  indirect  aid  and  en- 
couragement) to  make  grants  which  have  amounted  to  ,£3,583. 

Now,  as  to  the  future. 

We  need  ,£1,000  to  complete  the  work  of  defence  and  repair,  by 
paying  grants,  which  we  have  conditionally  promised,  and  relieving 
managers  who  have  pledged  their  private  resources  to  architects  and 
builders. 

But  we  would  fain  also  recover  lost  ground.  In  the  panic  after 
1870  the  Diocese  lost  about  fifty  schools  (in  the  last  thirteen  years  she 
has  only  lost  three).  We  are  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  present 
use  of  these  buildings.  We  hope  to  recover  some  of  them.  It  would 
immensely  assist  us  to  do  so  if  a few'  Churchmen  would  promise  us  a 
definite  sum,  upon  which  we  could  make  a proportionate  claim  for 
every  reopened  school. 

And  then  there  is  new  ground.  What  that  means,-  an  hour  or  so 
spent  in  Battersea,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  and  many  other  districts 
would  quickly  and  vividly  show,  by  the  token  of  a vast  acreage  of 
newly  sprung  and  ever-extending  streets.  It  is  not  right  that,  in  such 
neighbourhoods,  all  the  parents  should  be  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  the  Board  schools  for  lack  of  Church  schools,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  prefer  Church  schools,  even  where  the  premises  are 
homely,  and  they  only  have  tens,  where  the  Board  schools  have  hun- 
dreds, of  children. 

Since  1870,  seventy-two  new  parishes  have  been  formed  in  the 
Diocese,  but  only  sixteen  have  been  supplied  with  Church  schools. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  endowment  have 
had  to  be  provided.  Some  of  the  new  parishes  are  now  anxious  to  have 
schools,  and  in  several  cases  sites  are  awaiting  us  if  they  can  be  promptly 
occupied.  But  Church  schools  can  only  be  built  in  such  districts 
by  a large  measure  of  central  help  and  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  thankful  indeed  if  our  Diocesan  Board  had  a sum  of  ,£5>00°>  which 
it  could  turn  to  excellent  account,  by  making  loans  on  new  school 
buildings.  We  ought  to  have  as  much  more  to  make  grants,  given  on 
, condition  that  treble  the  amount  is  raised  from  other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  ask  to  be  entrusted  with  ^11,000 
for  the  work  of  the  next  five  years. 

Considering  the  scale  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  is  it  too  large 
a demand,  or  larger  than  the  attitude  which  the  Church  has  taken 
towards  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  her  schools 
entitles,  or  rather  bids,  us  to  make  ? 

Are  there  not  those  who  have  made  fortunes  by  the  labours  of  South 
Londoners,  or  by  the  sale  of  their  land  to  the  speculative  builder,  who 
will  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe,  and  make  the  Diocesan  Board 
their  almoner  ? 

Contributions  to  this  work  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester ; by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Maplesden, 
The  Church  Institute,  Upper  Tooting ; or  by  the  Westminster  Branch 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank. 

EDWARD  ROFFEN. 

HUYSHE  SOUTHWARK. 

CHARLES  BURNEY. 

J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE. 

C.  E.  BROOKE. 

Bishop’s  House,  Kennington, 
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SEA-SIDE  HOLIDAY  AND  CONVALESCENT 
HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND.  j 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA,  ESSEX. 


A very  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  establish  a Sea-side  Holiday; 
and  Convalescent  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Southend-on-Sea. 

In  London  alone  there  are  3,573  blind  persons,  most  of  whom  are  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  have  lost  their  sight  through  accident  or 
disease,  who  by  the  loss  have  been  reduced  to  a life  of  inactivity,  con- 
sequent ill-health,  and  despair. 

These  people  are  not  generally  taken  into  the  ordinary  Convalescent 
Homes,  as  they  require  special  attention. 

Southend-on-Sea  has  been  selected  on  account  of  its  invigorating 
climate,  its  easy  access  and  cheap  railway  fare  for  this  proposed 
Institution. 

It  is  hoped  to  provide  accommodation  for  twelve  inmates,  who  will  be 
sent  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks'  stay  by  Societies  connected  with,  and 
persons  interested  in,  the  welfare  of  the  sightless.  A charge  of  Ten 
shillings  per  week  will  be  made  for  each  inmate,  and  a liberal  diet 
provided.  This  charge  will  not  enable  the  Institution  to  be  self-support- 
ing ; it  will,  therefore,  be  partly  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the 
benevolent,  to  whom  this  appeal  is  made,  for  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
furnishing  and  establishing  this  much-needed  Home. 

Donations  and  annual  subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
acknowledged  by  W.  G.  SHAKSPEARE  SMITH,  Esq.,  Solicitor,- 
7 Charles  Square,  Hoxton,  N.,  and  57  North  End  Road,  West  Kensington  ; 
and  SAMUEL  HAWTREE,  Esq.7  Ivy  Lodge,  London  Road,  Southend- 
on-Sea;  or  they  may  be  forwarded  to  BARCLAY  & CO.,  Limited, 
Bankers,  Southend,  Essex,  to  the  account  "Seaside  Home  for  the  Blind.” 


References  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  this  appeal  can  be  made  to  Sit* 
FREDERICK  YOUNG,  J.P.,  K.C.M.G.,  5 Queensberry  Place,  South 
Kensington,  S.W.  ; ANDREW  JOHNSTON,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Chairman  of 
the  Essex  County  Council,  35  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ; ALFRED 
PREVOST,  Esq.,  J.P. , Mayor  of  Southend-on-Sea;  T.  A.  WALLIS, 
Esq.,  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  27  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.  ; 
Rev.  T.  W.  HERBERT,  Vicar  of  Southend-on-Sea ; E.  A.  WEDD, 
Esq.,  J.P. , Chairman  County  Bench,  Southend  and  Rochford. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED. 

W.  G.  S.  Smith,  Esq.  ...  ^5  5 o | S.  Hawtree,  Esq.  ...  £5  5 o 


MAYPOLE  SOAP 

(PATENTED) 

WASHES  AND  DYES. 

MAYPOLE  SOAP  (Patented)  1 MAYPOLE  SOAP  (Patented)' 
WASHES  and  DVES.'  J WASHES  and  DYES. 

APOLOGY  APOLOGY 

To  those  customers  who  have  for  the  past  few  months  experienced 
-difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  of  MAYPOLE  SOAP  we  offer  our 
sincere  apology,  and  have  pleasure  in  informing  them  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  meet  all  demands  for  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  course 
of  a few  weeks  further  New  Buildings  will  have  been  erected,  which 
will  enable1  us  to  meet  the  immense  demand  from  the  Colonies  and  the 
various  countries  of  the  civilised  world. 


FOR  HOME  DYEING;  I FOR  HOME  DYEING. 

NO  MESS.  I NO  TROUBLE. 

MAYPOLE  SOAP 

*•  (PATENTED) 

For  DYEING  SILKS,  SATINS,  COTTONS,  WOOLS, 
FEATHERS,  LACE  GOODS,  &c. 

Such  as  Blouses,  Dresses,  Underlinen,  Ribbons,  Children’s  Frocks, 
Pinafores,  Lamp  Shades,  Silk  Scarves,  Handkerchiefs,  Gentlemen’s 
Shirts,  Lace  Curtains,  Silk  Gloves,  Stockings,  Antimacassars,  Toilet 
, Mats,  Shawls,  &c. 

MAYPOLE  SOAP 

__  V ' Ll  (PATENTED) 

WASHES  AND  DYES. 

DYES  "ANY  COLOUR.  I DYES  ANY  COLOUR. 

.DOESN'T  DYE  THE  HANDS.  I DOESN’T  DYE  THE  HANDS. 

Sold  Everywhere.  Price  4d.  per  Tablet  (Black  6d.) 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS— 


THE  MAYPOLE  SOAP  SYNDICATE,  LTD. 


98  & 99  High  Holborn,  London. 
90  & 92  West  Broadway. 
Mariahilferstrasse  105. 
Balvano-utcza  V.  Ker  5- 
Calle  Plateria  17. 
Fredericksplein. 

Piazzo  Fossatello. 

46  Rua  dos  Retrozeiros. 

22-24  Skippergaden,  Christiania. 
And  at  SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  ADELAIDE,  CAPETOWN, 
and  PORT  ELIZABETH. 


CENTRAL  DEPOT 
NEW  YORK 
VIENNA 
BUDAPESTH 
BARCELONA 
AMSTERDAM 
LEGHORN 
LISBON 
NORWAY  & SWEDEN  DEPOT 


MISSION  TO  DEEP  SEA  FISHERMEN. 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


This  Society  carries  on  medical  mission  work  amongst 
the  fishermen  on  the  North  Sea  fishing  grounds  and 
elsewhere. 

Number  of  services  held  in  1894  . . 2,301 

In  and  out  patients  treated  in  1894  . . 9,701 

Supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Requires  ^20,000  per  annum. 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 

Treasurer— THOMAS  B.  MILLER,  Esq. 

Offices — 181  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

HOMELESS  BOYS  OF  LONDON. 


FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  training-ships  Arethusa  and  Chichester , and  the  seven  homes  on 
shore,  under  the  management  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Refuges 
for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children.  Founded  by  the  late  William 
Williams,  Esq.,  in  1843.  Nearly  1,000  boys  and  girls  are  now  being 
supported  in  the  ships  and  homes. 

An  urgent  appeal  is  made  to  raise  funds.  Will  each  reader  of  this 
appeal,  who  believes  in  saving  the  children  and  sympathizes  with  the 
work  done  for  their  benefit  in  these  ships  and  homes,  kindly  send  a 
contribution  for  the  support  of  the  children  ? 

Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited  and  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  214  High  Holborn,  W.C., 
and  by 

H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Secretary. 

ITEARY  G.  COPELAND,  Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary. 

London  Home  and  Offices,  164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 


ROYAL  ALFRED  AGED  MERCHANT 
SEAMEN’S  INSTITUTION. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1887 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  a Home  or  Pension  for 
worn-out  and  destitute  Merchant  Sailors. 

Average  /income,  ,£5,000. 

Number  of  old  seamen  pensioned  since  1867,  1,200. 

Number  of  present  applicants,  250, 

Of  whom  240  must  be  rejected,  as  the  Institution  cannot 
afford  to  fill  up  more  than  10  vacancies. 

Yet  all  these  poor  old  men  have  a claim  upon  each  of 
us.  They  have  spent  their  lives  in  most  arduous  service, 
conveying  to  us  across  stormy  seas  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life.  In  their  old  age  they  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  long  toil  and  exposure,  as  well  as  from  the  conse- 
quence of  illnesses  and  accidents  so  frequently  incurred  in 
their  dangerous  calling.  They  are  mostly  miserably  poor. 
Those  whom  we  cannot  help  have  no  home  to  look  forward 
to  but  the  workhouse. 

Among  your  Charities,  please  remember  them. 

President— R.  S.  DONKIN,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Chairman  : 

ADMIRAL  SIR  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  K.C.B. 

Vice-  Chairman  : 

CAPTAIN  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S. 

Batikers— Messrs.  WILLIAMS,  DEACON,  & CO., 
Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 

Secretary — 58  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
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QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  London  (for  LADIES),  43  and  45 

Harley  Street,  W. 


Principal—  Rev.  CHARLES  J.  ROBINSON,  D.C.L. 

LENT  TERM  commences  Thursday,  January  21,  1897.  The  Course  Includes 
instruction  in  Divinity,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern 
History,  French,  German,  Italian,  Latin  and  Greek,  Science,  Music,  Mathematics, 
Drawing  and  Painting.  Any  of  these  Classes  can^  be  taken  singly,  and  there  are 
special  classes  for  Orchestral  Music,  Conversation  in  Foreign  Languages,  Dancing, 
&c.  Pupils  can  begin  the  College 'Course  at  Fourteen.  Terminal  fee  8 guineas. 
Time  Table  and  Prospectus  on  application  to  Miss  Croudace,  Lady  Resident. 
Boarders  received  by  Miss  Wood,  41  Harley  Street. 


Q 


UEEN’S 


COLLEGE  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  under 

FOURTEEN. 


Miss  C.  G.  LUARD  (Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford)  Lady  Superintendent. 
LENT  TERM  begins  Monday,  January  18,  1897.  The  School  is  preparatory  to 
the  College,  and  is  examined  by  the  Professors.  Terminal  fees  from  4 to  6 guineas. 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Lady  Resident,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  W. 
(Boarders  received  by  Miss  Wood,  41  Harley  Street,  W.) 

DADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1897.  Two 

of  ;£8o,  One  of  ^50,  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  14th. — For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will 

^ * be  held  in  January,  1897,  to  fill  up  not  less  than  FOUR  QUEEN’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS.— For  details,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster. 


CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY  FIRST 

v-'  MORTGAGE  GOLD  BONDS. 

Office  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

New  York,  November  17,  1896. 

This  Company  has  made  arrangements  to  extend  its  3,997,000  dols. 
First  Mortgage  Bonds,  maturing  January  1,  T897,  so  that  the  principal 
thereof  shall  become  payable  in  one  year  from  that  date — namely,  on 
January  r,  1898 — with  interest  meanwhile  payable  semi-annually,  January  1 
and  July  1,  at  the  rate  of  5 percent,  per  annum,  principal  and  interest 
payable  in  United  States  gold  coin.  The  right  is  reserved  to  redeem  the 
Bonds  so  extended,  at  any  time,  on  paying  to  the  Bondholders  the  par  or 
face  value  of  the  Bonds  and  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per 
annum  from  January  r,  1897,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  less  such  interest 
accrued  subsequent  to  that  date  as  may  have  been  paid  thereon  before 
such  redemption  thereof.  The  right  of  the  Bondholders  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  extension  has  been  reserved  to  such  holders  as,  prior  to 
December  15,  1896,  shall  deposit  their  Bonds  for  that  purpose  with  Messrs. 
Speyer  & Co. , New  York,  or  with  Messrs.  Speyer  Brothers,  London,  or 
Mr.  Laz  Speyer  Ellissen,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  or  Messrs.  Teixeira  de 
Mattos  Brothers,  Amsterdam. 

The  extended  Bonds  will  be  stamped  to  show  the  extension,  and  new 
coupon  sheets  will  be  annexed,  representing  future  interest. 

Copies  of  the  extension  agreement  can  be  obtained  at  the  Company’s 
Office,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Bankers  above  mentioned.  The  present 
extension  is  made  to  the  date  of  maturity  of  the  latest  maturing  Central 
Pacific  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  on  or  before  which  date  the  Company 
expects  to  arrange  a long  extension  of  the  entire  First  Mortgage  issue. 

C.  P.  HUNTINGTON,  Vice-President. 

Until  xoth  inst. , inclusive,  a bonus  of  i per  cent. — namely,  ^1  on  each 
Bond  of  $1,000 — will  be  paid  by  us  to  Bondholders  upon  presentation  of 
their  Bonds  at  our  Offices  for  extension  under  the  foregoing  notice. 

SPEYER  BROTHERS. 

7 Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 

December  3,  1896. 


fROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

V-x  DIVIDEND  No.  17. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.  HOLDERS  of  SHARE 
WARRANTS  to  Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment  of  the 
DIVIDEND  No.  17  (12s.  per  share)  on  Presentation  of  COUPON  No.  5,  either  at 
the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  or  at  the 
Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas,  3 Rue  d’Antin,  Paris. 

Coupons  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination  at  either  of  the: 
Offices  mentioned  above,  and  may  be  presented  any  day  after  MONDAY  next,  the! 
7th  December,  1896,  between  the  hours  of  ELEVEN  and  TWO  (Saturdays  ex- 
cepted). Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  order, 

A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 

120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

3rd  December,  1896. 


CULLETON’S  HERALDIC  OFFICE, 

25  CRANBOURN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Authentic  Information  respecting 

HERALDRY  AND  GENEALOGY 

(ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN). 


Pedigrees  compiled  from  Records. 


SPA  WINTER  SEASON. 

"y^HY  go  to  Monte  Carlo  when,  within  12  hours  of  London, 

you  have  SPA  with  its  sheltered,  balmy  climate,  its  good  sport,  the  celebrated 
CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Trente  et  Quarante,  Concerts, 
&c.,  always  open?  Best  hotel  accommodation  at  10  francs  per  diem. — For  details, 
address  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary. 


'J'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
“ rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  £1  8 2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World  1 10  4 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  & SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  & JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C- 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

*T*HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— 1 OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General M anager. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

” Founded  1710. 

Head  Office  : 63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ; 332  Oxford  Street ; 40  Chancery  Lane  ; 42  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1895,  £390,775,000. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FENDS  ....  £ 33,000,000 . 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

By  the  Steamships  “ LUSITANIA,"  3877  tons  register,  and  “ GARONNE,”  3876  tons 
register,  from  London  as  under : 

For  TENERIFFE,  the  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS,  BERMUDA,  &c.  Leaving  January  13, 
returning  March  16. 

For  MOROCCO,  SICILY,  PALESTINE,  and  EGYPT.  Leaving  February  17,  returning 
April  15. 

For  SOUTH  of  SPAIN,  GREECE,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  &c.  Leaving  March  31,  return- 
ing May  17. 

For  PORTUGAL,  MOROCCO,  CORSICA,  ITALY,  and  SICILY.  Leaving  April  21, 
returning  May  21. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine, 
c • i F-  GREEN  & CO.  ) Head  Offices : 

managers,  j ANDERS0N>  ANDERSON  & CO.  J Fenchurch  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

JF-  GREEN  & CO.  ) Head  Offices : 

Managers  ..  { ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO.j  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.Q. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS , and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue ; Specimen  N umber  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address : "BOOKMEN,  LONDON.”  Code:  UNICODE.  - 

140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

■HOOKS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


TO  BOOKBUYERS  and  LIBRARIANS  of  FREE 

LIBRARIES. — The  December  Catalogue  of  valuable  NEW  and  SECOND- 
HAND WORKS,  offered  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  SMITH  & SON,  Library  Department,  186 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  FORUM. 

Contents.— DECEMBER.— Price  Eigliteenpence. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  CHILD  BE  TAUGHT? 

i— OBSTACLES  TO  RATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Rice. 

ANOTHER  YEAR  OF  CHURCH  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Rev.  William 
Bayard  Hale. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  AS  A POET.  Montgomery  Schuyler. 

THE  ELECTION— ITS  LESSONS  AND  ITS  WARNINGS  : 

SOME  PRACTICAL  LESSONS  OF  THE  RECENT  CAMPAIGN. 
Hon.  Andrew  D.  White. 

WILL  GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  PEOPLE  ENDURE?  D.  MacG. 
Means. 

THE  BREWING  OF  THE  STORM.  Goldwin  Smith. 
PRINCETON  IN  THE  NATION’S  SERVICE.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

THE  POETRY  OF  THE  EARL  OF  LYTTON.  George  S aintsbury. 
DRAWBACKS  OF  A COLLEGE  EDUCATION.  Charles  F.  Thwing. 
ANATOMY  LAWS  VERSUS  BODY-SNATCHING.  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight. 
AMERICAN  WOMEN  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Hon.  Hugh 
H.  Lusk. 


LONDON : G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND, 
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The  Saturday  Review 


- 


A.  & C.  BLACK. 


THE  INFLUENCE  of  the  SCOTTISH  CHURCH  in 

CHRISTENDOM.  (The  Baird  Lecture  for  1805.)  By  Professor  Henry 
Cowan,  Aberdeen.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 


STUDIES  in  HEBREW  PROPER  NAMES.  By  G. 

Buchanan  Gray,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Theology 
in  Mansfield  College.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 


THE  APOCALYPSE  of  BARUCH.  Translated  from  the 

Syriac  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Charles,  Author  of  “The  Book  of  Enoch  ” & c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SENSE  of  BEAUTY.  Being  the  Outlines  of 

Esthetic  Theory.  By  George  Santayana.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 


INTRODUCTION  to  STRUCTURAL  BOTANY.  Part  II. 

(Flowerless  Plants.)  By  D.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Honorary 
Keeper  of  the  Jodrell  Laboratory,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Illustrated  with 
1 14  Figures.  Crown  8vo  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Uniform  with  Part  I.  (Flowering  Plants). 


A MAN  Of  HONOUR.  By  H.  C.  Irwin.  Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 


THE  LIFEGUARDSMAN.  Adapted  from  Schimmel’s 

“ De  Kaptein  van  de  Lijfgarde.”  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 


MRS.  FINCH-BRASSEY.  By  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean, 

Author  of  “The  Grasshoppers,”  “With  a Future,”  &c.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 


GUIDE  to  BOURNEMOUTH.  By  A.  R.  Hope  Mon- 

crieff.  Illustrated  with  reduced  Ordnance  Survey  Maps.  Paper  covers, 
price  is. 


DRESS-CUTTING  and  FRENCH  PATTERN  MODEL- 

LING.  By  Miss  Prince  Browne.  New  and  Simplified  System  of  Dress- 
Cutting  and  Tailoring  ; also  French  Pattern  Modelling,  as  taught  in  the 
Professional  Schools  in  Paris.  In  2 vols.  Book  of  Letterpress,  price  is.  net. 
Book  of  Diagrams,  price  2s.  net. 


LONDON  : A.  & C.  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.— December. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

GERMANY'S  FOREIGN  POLICY.  By  E.  J.  Dillon. 

THE  WORKING  OF  ARBITRATION.  By  H.  W.  Wilson. 

ANATOLE  FRANCE.  By  Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury. 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL  FROM  THE  OLD  NONCONFORMIST 
STANDPOINT.  By  H.  M.  Bomfas,  Q.C. 

TURKISH  GUILDS.  By  Constance  Sutcliffe. 

YOUNG  TURKEY.  By  Karl  Blind. 

A PAGE  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A LOTUS  EATER.  By  E.  F.  Bensoe. 
OMAR  KHAYYAM.  By  James  A.  Murray. 

THE  IMPENDING  FAMINE  IN  INDIA.  By  T.  M.  Kirkwood. 
DEMOCRACY  AND  LEADERSHIP.  By  Emeritus. 

THE  PROPOSED  NEW  GOVERNMENT  OFFICES.  By  H.  Heathcote 
Statham. 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  ELECTION.  By  Francis  H.  Hardy. 
PRINCE  BISMARCK’S  SECRET  TREATY.  By  W. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OP 

CHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWPURD. 

contains 

A LONG  COMPLETE  NOVEL,  by  Clark  Russell, 

ENTITLED 

A TALE  OP  TWO  TUNNELS, 

AND 

FIVE  SHORT  STORIES,  by 

S.  L.  Macintosh,  C.  Edwards,  A.  Adams  Martin,  Fred  Whinshaw, 
and  Robert  W.  Chambers. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  Limited,  London. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW.— DECEMBER,  1896. 

Price  2s.  6d.  Contents. 

1.  Episodes  of  the  Month. 

2.  The  Presidential  Contest : — 

I.  Altgeld  of  Illinois.  By  F.  F.  Browne  (Editor  “ The  Dial,”  Chicago). 
II.  Notes  on  the  Currency  Question.  By  Senator  Chandler. 

3.  Church  Reform.  By  A.  G.  Boscawen,  M.P. 

4.  Denominational  Schools  and  the  Government.  By  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson, 

M.A.,  F.S.S. 

5.  Lord  Leighton’s  Sketches.  By  Mrs.  Russell  Barrington*. 

6.  Llanthony  Abbey  and  Two  of  its  Priors.  By  A.  C.  Benson. 

7.  A Guess  at  the  Origin  of  Hamlet.  By  Hon.  and  Rev.  Arthur  Lyttelton. 

8.  The  Native  Problem  in  South  Africa.  By  W.  F.  Bailey. 

9.  The  Functions  of  a Governor-General.  By  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves  (Agent- 

General  for  New  Zealand). 

10.  Registered  Friendly  Societies  for  Women.  By  Miss  Haldane. 

11.  Some  Remarks  on  Modern  Nurses.  By  One  of  Themselves. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  JOHN  CON- 

STABLE,  R.A.  By  C.  R.  Leslif,  R.A.  With  Three  Portraits  of 
Constable,  and  Forty-two  Full-page  Illustrations  from  Constables  Pictures 
and  Sketches.  Edited  by  Robert  C.  Leslie.  Demy  4to.  ^2  2s.  {Ready. 
THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE  says  : — “ Messrs.  Chapman  & Hall  have  not 
only  done  a service  to  art,  but  to  literature  also,  for  surely  there  never  was  a 
biography  written  by  one  painter  of  another  with  such  exquisite  tact,  good  taste, 
and  literary  appreciation.  The  engravings  published  in  the  original  edition  have 
been  reproduced  in  photo-mezzotint,  and  there  are  reproductions  of  other  paintings 
and  drawings,  making  forty-two  illustrations  in  all.  The  book  is  tastefully  printed 
and  bound,  and  is  a very  desirable  possession  for  every  lover  of  Constables  work. 

THE  NEW  SIBERIA  : being  an  Account  of 

a Visit  to  the  Penal  Island  of  Sakhalin  and  Political  Prisons  and  Mines  of 
the  Trans-Baikal  District,  Eastern  Siberia.  By  Harry  DeWindt,  F.R.G.3., 
Author  of  “ From  Pekin  to  Calais  by  Land”  &c.  With  Appendix,  Map, 
and  57  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  14s. 

Mr.  De  Windt  is  the  only  Englishman  (or  other  foreigner)  who  has  been  granted 
permission  to  travel  on,  and  have  free  run  of,  a Russian  convict,  ship,  to  visit  the 
prisons  in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  or  to  freely  associate  with  political 
exiles,  actually  undergoing  imprisonment  at  the  mines  of  Nertchinsk. 

THE  HORSE  in  ART  and  NATURE.  By 

Cecil  Brown,  M.A.  Copiously  Illustrated.  With  an  Introduction  by  E. 
Onslow  Ford,  R.A.  In  8 Parts  at  2s.  6d.  each.  Part  I.  now  ready. 

Mr.  Brown  describes  and  depicts  the  various  breeds  of  horses  inaction  and  repose, 
with  separate  studies  of  the  muscles  and  the  skeleton.  The  work  is  thoroughly 
practical  and  shows  the  horse  as  he  really  is,  not  as  he  is  too  often  represented  in 
conventional  art.  The  work  will  be  invaluable  to  every  artist  and  to  every  horse 
lover. 

AN  OUTLINE  of  the  DOCTRINES  of 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  : being  Selected  and  Arranged  Passages  from  his 
Works.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  , 

“ Infinite  labour  and  deep  thought  must  have  been  bestowed  on  the  work.  1 ne 
reward  is  found  in  its  entire  success.  The  effect  is  unique  and  brilliantly  successful. 
It  is  as  if  we  had  Carlyle’s  great  mind  arranged  and  catalogued  for  reference.” 

Sheffield  Telegraph* 


CHAPMAN’S  DIAMOND  LIBRARY 

OF  OLD  AND  MODERN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

This  Library  consists  of  a series  of  duodecimo  volumes,  on  the.  best  paper,  and 
printed  with  the  utmost  care  from  a new  fount  of  type  specially  designed  and  cut  for 
this  series.  The  volumes  will  contain  masterpieces  of  English  Classic  Literature, 
edited  by  known  writers,  and,  from  time  to  time,  short  works  by  modern  authors. 
Each  volume  will  be  Illustrated  by  three  carefully-executed  wood  Engravings  from 
drawings  by  eminent  Artists.  In  Illustrated  paper  wrapper,  is.  6d.  ; in  limp  calf,  4s. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  on  application. 

A COLLECTION  of  OLD  BALLADS. 

Collected  and  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  With  Preface  and  Notes. 

Other  Volumes  in  the  Press.  [ Early  in  December. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CENTENARY  CARLYLE. 

Edited  by  H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Volume  II. 

With  3 Photogravure  Portraits.  Square  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each  volume. 

Other  Volumes  at  regular  intervals.  {This  dayr, 

A full  descriptive  Prospectus  on  application. 


A NEW  EDITION  OF  DICKENS’S  WORKS- 

“THE  GADSHILL  EDITION.” 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG. 

32  volumes,  square  crown  8vo.  at  6s.  each. 

All  the  Original  Plates  of  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  and  Hablot  Browne  will  be  given,, 
chiefly  from  unused  duplicate  plates  in  very  fine  condition  in  the  possession  of  the 
Publishers.  In  some  of  the  later  works,  where  the  artists  are  not  so  closely  con- 
nected in  public  estimation  with  the  Author,  new  Illustrations  will  be  employed. 

Mr.  ANDREW  LANG  has  undertaken  the  Editorship  of  the  volumes  and 
will  write  a general  Introduction,  which  will  appear  in  the  first  volume,  and  wilt 
also  contribute  Prefaces  to  each  work,  and  some  Notes. 

The  volumes  will  be  printed  on  antique  wove  paper,  from  a new  fount  of  type 
specially  cast  for  the  Edition. 

A full  descriptive  Prospectus  will  shortly  he  ready  and  can  he  had  on  application. 

The  First  Volumes  will  be 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  40  Illus- 
trations by  Seymour  and  Phiz,  and  a general  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Andrew  Lang.  2 vols.  [Ready  Dec.  14. 


SEVEN  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  WAY  of  MARRIAGE.  By  Violet 

Hunt,  Author  of  “ A Hard  Woman.”  With  Three  Full-page  Wood  Engrav- 
ings. Crown  8vo.  6s.  {Ready  this  day. 

THE  GLEAMING  DAWN:  an  Historical 

Romance.  By  James  Baker,  Author  of  “ John  Westacott.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

{Next  week  . 

THE  CAREER  of  CANDIDA.  By  George 

Paston,  Author  of  “ A Study  in  Prejudices.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  DAIL  Y TELEGRAPH  says  “ One  of  the  most  robust  and  refreshing 
stories  of  the  fast  waning  year.  It  tackles  more  than  one  thorny  social  problem 
with  admirable  courage,  and  challenges  Mrs.  Grundy  to  mortal  encounter,  but  there 
is  not  the  least  verbal  offence  in  it,  not  even  to  the  most  priggish  of  novel  readers." 

THE  STORY  of  ALINE.  By  Mrs.  Edward 

Ridley.  • Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“The  novel  is  wonderfully  accomplished  and  finished It  is  remarkable  for 

delicacy,  self-command,  and  sureness  of  touch,  reminding  us  of  no  contemporary 
English  writer.” — The  British  Review. 

THE  DRAGON  SLAYER.  By  Roger  Pea- 

cock, Author  of  “ The  Arctic  Night”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A STRANGE  SOLUTION.  By  Winifred 

GRAHAM,  Author  of  “ On  the  Down  Grade.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WHERE  THAMES  is  WIDE.  By  Charles 

James,  Author  of  “ Turnham  Green,”  “The  Sign  of  the  Ostrich,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL  (Limited),  London. 
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JOHN  LANE’S  XMAS  GIFT  BOOKS. 


THE  CHILDREN.  By  Alice  Meynell.  With  a Title- 

page  and  Cover  Design  by  Charles  Robinson.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

<e  Her  knowledge  and  her  maternal  love  are  shown  in  her  ready  entry  into  the 

childish  state  and  transcript  of  its  germinal  ideas Only  deep  love  could  furnish 

the  intimate  knowledge  to  expound  them  so.” 

Mr.  George  Meredith  in  the  National  Review. 

WYMPS  : Fairy  Tales  by  Evelyn  Sharp.  With  Eight 

Coloured  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Percy  Dearmer.  Small  4to.  decorated  cover, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

ec  One  of  the  most  original  of  children’s  books.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
il  The  most  wonderful  gift  book  of  the  season.  This  is  a wonderful  book — a very 
wonderful  book — and  parents  should  see  that  Santa  Claus  does  not  omit  it  from  his 
stock.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE.  By  Kenneth  Grahame.  With 

cover  design  by  Charles  Robinson.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net.  Fifth  Edition. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Swinburne  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  says : “ The  art  of  writing  ade- 
quately and  acceptably  about  children  is  amongst  the  rarest  and  most  precious  of  all 

arts ‘ The  Golden  Age  ’ is  one  of  the  few  books  which  are  well-nigh  too 

praiseworthy  for  praise.” 

THE  CHILD  WORLD  : Poems.  By  Gabriel  Setoun. 

With  over  200  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.  Crown  8vo.  (uniform  with 
“ A Child’s  Garden  of  Verses”),  gilt  edges  or  uncut,  5s.  net. 

“ Mr.  Robinson’s  illustrations  are  marvels  of  clever  and  careful  design.” 

Scotsman. 

A CHILD’S  GARDEN  of  VERSES.  By  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson.  With  over  150  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net.  Second  Edition. 

MAKE  BELIEVE.  By  H.  D.  Lowry.  Illustrated  by 

Charles  Robinson.  Crown  8vo.  gilt  edges  or  uncut,  5s.  net. 

IN  the  GARDEN  of  PEACE.  By  Helen  Milman 

(Mrs.  Caldwell  Crofton).  With  Twenty-four  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H. 
New.  5s.net. 

POSTERS  in  MINIATURE.  By  Edward  Penfield. 

With^over  250  Reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  English,  French,  and 
American  Posters.  Large  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

“ The  Volume  is  one  to  keep  as  well  as  to  read.  It  will  be  precious  to  collectors  in 
the  future  as  an  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the  time  in  popular  amusements  and 
popular  tastes.” — Daily  News. 

TOY  BOOKS.  By  Walter  Crane.  Re-issue,  with  new 

cover  design  and  End  Papers. 

THE  LITTLE  PIG  PICTURE  BOOK,  containing: 

1.  THIS  LITTLE  PIG.  2.  THE  FAIRY  SHIP. 

3,  KING  LUCKIEBOY’S  PARTY. 

The  Three  bound  in  one  vol.  with  a decorative  cloth  cover,  End  Papers,  and 
a newly-written  and  designed  Preface  and  Title-Page,  3s.  6d.  net ; separately, 
gd.  each  net. 

MOTHER  HUBBARD’S  PICTURE  BOOK,  containing  : 

1.  MOTHER  HUBBARD.  2.  THE  THREE  BEARS. 

3.  THE  ABSURD  ABC. 

The  Three  bound  in  one  vol.  with  a decorative  cloth  cover,  End  Papers,  and 
a newly-written  and  designed  Preface  and  Title-Page,  3s.  6d.  net ; separately, 
9d.  each  net. 

PICTURES  Of  PEOPLE.  Eighty-five  large  Cartoons. 

By  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  Oblong  folio,  uniform  with  “Drawings,” 
15s.  net. 

£C  Among  the  many  gift-books  of  the  approaching  Christmas  season  this  very 
striking  volume  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  sketches  should  take  a place  second  to  none.” 

Pall  M all  Gazette. 

<c  Mr.  Gibson’s  draughtsmanship  is  something  scarcely  approached  by  any  other 
humorous  artist  of  the  day.” — Times . 

DRAWINGS.  By  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  Containing 

84  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  selected  Cartoons.  Oblong  folio,  15s.  net. 

“It  is  a beautiful  volume  of  beautiful  drawings,  beautifully  reproduced.  Mr. 
Gibson  merits  the  pride  with  which  his  countrymen  speak  of  him.  He  has  created 
‘the  American  girl,’  and  a charming  creature  she  is.  Equally  at  ease  in  society 
and  street  types,  he  doubles  the  parts  of  Du  Maurier  and  Phil  May,  while  as  a 
depicter  of  the  Parisian  scenes  amid  which  he  has  made  his  home,  he  is  at  his 
happiest.” — Mr.  Zangwill,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

IN  VANITY  FAIR.  By  A.  B.  Wenzell.  Seventy 

Beautiful  Half-tone  Reproductions  of  Mr.  Wenzell’s  well-known  Wash 
Drawings,  which  were  done  especially  for  this  Book,  and  will  not  be  repro- 
duced elsewhere.  In  portraying  fashioaable  society  Mr.  Wenzell  is  un- 
equalled, and  his  scenes  at  the  opera,  the  horse-show,  and  the  theatres,  as 
well  as  his  pictures  of  riding,  driving,  and  out-door  life,  are  done  with  rare 
fidelity  and  charm, _ being  the  best  artistic  rendering  of  modern  social  life  ever 
presented  in  America.  Oblong  folio  (uniform  with  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson's  works), 
15s.  net. 

KEMBLE’S  COONS.  A Series  of  Thirty  Beautiful  Half- 

tone  Reproductions,  printed  in  Sepia,  of  Drawings  of  Coloured  Children  and 
Southern  Scenes,  many  of  which  are  very  droll,  being  the  only  Picturesque 
Representation  of  the  real  Southern  Negro  yet  published.  Drawn  from  life 
by  E.  W.  Kemble.  Large  4to.  5s.  net. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.  By  Izaak  Walton. 

Edited  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  With  nearly  250  Illustrations  by 
Edmund  H.  New.  Fcp.  4to.  decorated  cover,  15s.  net. 

By  JOHN  DAVIDSON. 

NEW  BALLADS.  By  John  Davidson.  With  a Title- 

page  and  Cover  Design  by  Walter  West.  Fcp.  8vo.  buckram,  4s.  6d.  net. 

“ His  new  volume  contains  some  work  as  strong  as  he  has  yet  done.  There  is  a 
manner  in  his  poetry  which  is.  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  bursts  out  at  times  into  a 
power  which  few  poets  of  our  time  can  equal.” — Dailv  Chronicle. 

“ Work  as  virile,  as  full  of  music,  and  colour,  and  passion  as  any  that  has  come 
from  his  pen.” — Black  and  White. 

“ In  his  ‘ New  Ballads  ’ one  notes  with  pleasure  a deepening  and  strengthening  of 

that  virile  note  which  made  itself  heard  in  his  earlier  volumes The  finest  and 

strongest  work  he  has  ever  given  us.” — Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  in  The  Graphic. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue , post  free , 071  application . 
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NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 


ON  SOUTHERN  ENGLISH  ROADS.  By 

James  John  Hissey,  Author  of  “A  Tour  in  a Phaeton”  &c.  With  Illus-; 
trations.  In  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  16s. 

The  JERNINGHAM  LETTERS  (1780-1833). 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Egerton  Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  In  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  24s. 

The  PRINCESS  de  LAMBALLE.  By  Sir 

F.  Montefiore,  Bart.  In  1 vol.  crown  4to.  with  numerous  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  KARL  VON 

DITTERSDORF.  Dictated  to  his  Son,  and  rendered  into  English  by 
Arthur  D.  Coleridge.  In  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

AUSTRALIAN  WRITERS:  Lindsay  Gordon, 

Rolf  Boldrewood,  Marcus  Clarke,  Tasma,  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed, 
Ada  Cambridge,  Henry  Kingsley.  By  J.  F.  Desmond  Byrne.  In  i vol. 
crown  8vo.  6s. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  BACKSLIDER.  By  Constance  Smith, 

Author  of  “ The  Repentance  of  Paul  Wentworth.”  In  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

THE  MISTRESS  of  BRAE  FARM.  By 

Rosa  N.  Carey,  Author  of  “ Not  Like  other  Girls  ” & c.  In  1 vol.  crown 
8vo.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 
JAMES  CROLL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Author  of  ‘ ‘ Climate  and  Time,”  ‘ ‘ Discussions  on  Climate  and  Cosmology, 
“ Stellar  Evolution,"  “The  Basis  of  Evolution,"  &c. 

With  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Work, 

By  JAMES  CAMPBELL  IRONS,  M.A. 

AND  TWO  PORTRAITS. 

* 

tc  An  excellent  and  useful  piece  of  work.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“ One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  lives  of  self-taught  Scotsmen.” 

Dundee  A dvertiser . 


LONDON  : EDWARD  STANFORD, 

26  and  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  LUCKIEST  MAN  in  the  WORLD.. 

By  Mary  Albert,  Author  of  “ Delia’s  Story,”  “ A Hidden  Terror,”  &c.  j, 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  GREAT  BECKLESWAITHE  MYSTERY 

AND  HOW  IT  WAS  SOLVED.  Related  by  the  Man  who  Solved  it.  By  . 
Henry  Herman,  Author  of  “ Eagle  Joe,”  “ His  Angel,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  \ 
price  3s.  6d. 


LONDON  : SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  & CO.,  LTD. 

THE  FAUNA  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  including  Ceylon 

and  Burmah.  Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Blanford,  F.R.S.  Medium  8vo.  with 
numerous  Woodcuts. 

MAMMALIA.  By  W.  T.  Blanford,  F.R.S.  1 Vol.  complete.  Price  £1. 
FISHES.  By  F.  Day,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.  2 Vols.  Price  £1  each. 

BIRDS.  By  Eugene  W.  Oates,  F.Z.S.  Vol.  I.,  price  £1  ; Vol.  II.  15s.; 
Vol.  III.,  by  W.  T.  Blanford,  F.R.S.  Price  15s. 

REPTILIA  and  BATRACHIA.  By  G.  A.  Boulenger.  i Vol.  complete. 
Price  £1. 

MOTHS.  By  Sir  G.  F.  Hampson,  Bart.  4 Vols.  Price  ,£1  each. 

London  : Taylor  & Francis,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street ; Calcutta  : Thacker, 
Spink  & Co.  ; Bombay  : Thacker  & Co.,  Limited  ; Berlin  : R.  Friedlander  & Sohn, 
Carlstrasse  n. 


TJAKLUYT  SOCIETY  (President,  Sir  Clements 

-*■  Markham,  K.C.B.)  The  following  Work,  forming  one  of  the  Society's 
Volumes  for  1896,  is  now  ready  for  issue  to  Members  : — 

THE  DISCOVERY  AND  CONQUEST  OF  GUINEA.  By  Gomes  Eannes 
de  Azurara.  Translated  and  Edited  by  C.  Raymond  Beazley,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.,  and  Edgar  Prestage,  Esq.,  B.A.  Vol.  I. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea.  Lists  of  Works  already  issued,  or  in  I 
preparation,  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

4 Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C.  WILLIAM  FOSTER,  Honorary  Secretary. 

ROOKS.— HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

■*-'  187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 

All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 
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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

GOLD  MEDAL , LONDON,  1896. 


THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN  has  pleasure  in  announcing  the  Re- 
issue of  BYRON'S  PROSE  and  VERSE,  Edited  by  Mr.  W.  E.  HENLEY, 
in  12  Volumes,  price  5s.  net  each.  The  First  Volume,  containing  Letters, 
1804-1813,  with  a Portrait  after  Phillips,  is  now  ready,  and  the  others  will 
follow  at  short  intervals.  Besides  the  ordinary  edition  there  is  an  EDITION 
DE  LUXE,  on  Hand-made  paper,  with  Portraits  on  India  paper,  limited 
to  150  Copies  for  Great  Britain,  at  Six  Guineas  net.  This  Edition  is  sold 
only  in  Sets  for  which  subscriptions  are  now  being  taken. 


MEISSONIER  : his  Life  and  his  Art.  By 

Vallery  C.  O.  Gr£ard.  Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd  and 
Miss  Florence  Simmonds.  With  38  Full-page  Plates  in  Colour  and 
Photogravure,  and  200  Text  Illustrations,  £ 1 16s.  net. 

Also  an  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  limited  to  100 
numbered  and  signed  Copies,  with  a duplicate  set  of  the  Photogravure 
Plates  on  India  paper  in  a separate  portfolio,  £ 6 6s.  net. 

THE  DAILY  GRAPHIC. — “ Superbly  produced  in  every  detail.” 

THE  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND : their  Story 

and  Structure.  By  Sir  James  D.  Mackenzie,  Bart.  Dedicated  by 
permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

With  40  Full-page  Plates,  160  Text  Illustrations,  and  many  Plans.  In  2 vols. 
imperial  8vo.  Price  £3  3s.  net. 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “ No  work  has  hitherto  appeared 
dealing  with  this  fascinating  subject  that  can  approach  these  sumptuous 
volumes  in  accuracy,  erudition,  or  pictorial  ornament.” 

UNDERCURRENTS  OF  THE  SECOND  Em- 
pire. By  Albert  D.  Vandam,  Author  of  “An  Englishman  in 
Paris.”  1 vol.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. — “ Contains  some  capital  stories. 
There  are  anecdotes  on  every  page,  and  a dull  chapter  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  book,  which  is  very  lively  reading  throughout.” 

TIMBUCTOO  THE  MYSTERIOUS.  By  Felix 

Dubois.  With  153  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings 
made  on  the  spot,  and  n Maps  and  Plans.  1 vol.  12s.  6d. 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “The  excellence  of  the  narrative, 
the  style,  the  information,  and  the  illustrations  make  this  the  most  important 
book  of  travel  that  has  appeared  for  many  a day.” 

LETTERS  OF  A COUNTRY  VICAR.  By 

Yves  Le  Querdec.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

CARDINAL  MANNING.  By  Francis  D. 

Pressense.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  POETRY  OF  PATHOS  AND  DELIGHT. 

From  the  Works  of  Coventry  Patmore.  Passages  selected  by 
Mrs.  Meynell.  With  Portrait  after  J.  S.  Sargent,  A.  R.A.  1 vol. 
crown  8vo.  5s. 


FICTION. 

THE  NOVEL  OP  THE  MUTINY". 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL, 

Author  of  “ The  Potter’s  Thumb.”  1 vol.  6s.  Third  Edition. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “ Mrs.  Steel  has  beaten  Mr.  Kipling  on 
his  own  ground,  India.  She  has  written  a fine  novel.  Books  like  this 
are  so  rare  that  it  is  difficult  to  welcome  them  too  warmly.” 

LIFE  THE  ACCUSER.  By  Emma  Brooke, 

Author  of  “ A Superfluous  Woman.”  3 vols.  15s.  net. 

THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “ Miss  Brooke  has  given  us  a story  in 
which  our  interest  grows,  becomes  absorbing,  and  is  fast  held  until  the 
last  word  upon  the  last  page.” 

THE  OTHER  HOUSE.  By  Henry  James. 

2 vols.  ios.  net. 

THE  TIMES. — “ Mr.  Henry  James  is  not  an  author  who  usually  keeps 
a reviewer  sitting  up  to  unnatural  hours,  but  in  ‘ The  Other  House ' he  has 
achieved  this  degree  of  absorbing  interest.  He  has  a story  to  tell,  and 
how  well  he  tells  it  ! ” 

McLEOD  OF  THE  CAMERONS.  By  M. 

Hamilton,  Author  of  “ A Self-denying  Ordinance”  &c.  1 vol.  6s. 

CHUN-TI-KUNG : his  Life  and  Adven- 

tures. By  Claude  Rees,  i vol.  6s. 

THE  GLASGO  W HERALD. — “ As  interesting  as  it  is  curious.  It  is 
told  with  much  power  and  contains  the  best  account  of  Chinese  thought 
and  habits  that  we  have  met  with  in  a novel.” 

ANDRIA.  By  Pescy  White,  Author  of 

“ Mr.  Bailey-Martin."  1 vol.  6s. 

DAILY  GRAPHIC. — “A  worthy  successor  to  'Mr.  Bailey- 
Martin  ' and  that  caustic  study  ‘ Corruption.’  ” 

An  ILL  USTRA  TED  LIST  of  Mr.  HEINEMANN’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
on  application . 

LONDON  : WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

, Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  6d.  net. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

OF 

FREDERICK  WALKER,  A. R.A. 

By  JOHN  GEORGE  MARKS. 

With  13  Photogravures  and  100  Illustrations. 

DAILY  NEWS. — “ All  who  love  Frederick  Walker,  and  honour  his  name — and 
who  do  not?— will  welcome  this  biography  of  him  by  so  competent  and  impartial  a 

writer  and  critic  as  Mr.  John  George  Marks It  is  memoir  and  autobiography 

in  one,  and  in  both  respects  delightful,  pathetic  and  impressive.” 


HUGH  THOMSON’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME. 

JANE  AUSTEN’S  “EMMA.” 

With  40  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson. 
In  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  5s.  ; in  plain  cloth,  uncut  edges,  3s.  6d. 


Crown  Svo.  6s. 

STORIES  of  NAPLES  and  the  CAMORRA.  By 

Charles  Grant.  With  Introductory  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  J.  B. 
Capper. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  writes  to  the  publishers:  “ In  all  the  tales  I think  it  most 
interesting  and  instructive— in  the  two  first  delightful,  and  extremely  skilful  also. 

Mr.  Grant  must  have  been  a delightful  man.” 

TIMES. — “ Mr.  Grant’s  collection  of  Neapolitan  sketches,  or  studies  in  fiction, 
founded  on  his  peculiar  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  populace,  is  a work  of 
poignant  interest Full  of  incident  and  colour The  book  is  one  of  per- 

manent value.” 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

Small  4to.  cloth  gilt,  ios.  6d. 

ON  the  BROADS.  By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  Author 

of  “ Cathedral  Days  ” &c. 


CRANFORD  SERIE8. — New  Volumes. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  or  cloth,  paper  label,  uncut  edges,  6s.  each. 

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  An  Old  Boy. 

With  80  Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan. 

THE  ALHAMBRA.  By  Washington  Irving.  With  an 

Introduction  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  Illustrated  with  Drawings 
of  the  Places  mentioned  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

Also  a limited  edition  on  super-royal  hand-made  paper,  with  12  extra  Litho" 
graphic  Proofs,  42s.  net.  (250  copies  for  America  and  250  for  England.) 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  CHARLES  KINGSLEY’S 

WESTWARD  HO  ! An  Edition  de  Luxe,  with  80  Full- 

page  and  other  Illustrations  by  Charles  E.  Brock.  Printed  in  red  and 
black.  In  2 vols.  extra  crown  8vo.  21s. 


Small  4to.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

WANDERINGS  in  UNKNOWN  AUSTRIA.  By 

Randolph  L.  Hodgson.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Thurn  and  Taxis. 

BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “SCOTSMAN.’1 
Demy  8vo.  ios.  net. 

AN  EDITOR’S  RETROSPECT.  Fifty  Years  of  News- 

paper  Work.  By  Charles  A.  Cooper. 

DAILY  NEWS. — “ He  gossips  in  a pleasant  way  about  an  immense  number  of 
people — journalists,  statesmen,  authors,  professors — with  whom  he  has  foregathered 
in  London,  and  the  provinces,  and  in  Scotland.” 


Super-royal  8vo.  25s.  net. 

SCULPTURED  TOMBS  of  HELLAS.  By  Percy 

Gardner,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  "With  30  Plates  and  87  Engravings  in  the  Text. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

RICH  and  POOR.  By  Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 


Vol.  V.,  completing  the  Work.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  PROSE  SELECTIONS.  With  Critical  Intro- 
ductions by  various  Writers  and  General  Introductions  to  each  period.  Edited 
by  Henry  Craik,  C.B. 

Vol.  V.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Containing  amongst  other  Selections 
from  the  writings  of  Scott,  Lamb,  Sydney  Smith,  Macaulay,  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Thackeray,  Charles  Dickens,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Charles  Kingsley,  George  Eliot, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Edward  Freeman,  John  Richard  Green,  Walter  H.  Pater. 


VOLUME  II.  NOW  READY. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Edited  by 

S.  F.  Harmer,  M.A.,  and  A.  E.  Shipley, ,M.  A.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
17s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  WORMS,  ROTIFERS,  and  POLYZOA.  By  F.  W.  Gamble. 
M.Sc.  ; Miss  L.  Sheldon  ; A.  E.  Shipley,  M.A. ; Professor  Marcus  Har- 
tog,  M.A.  ; W.  Blaxland  Benham,  D.Sc.  ; F.  E.  Beddard,  M.A.j 
F.R.S.  ; and  S.  F.  Harmer,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 


Medium  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  MARKETABLE 

MARINE  FISHES  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  Prepared  by  order  of 
the  Council  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association,  especially  for  the  use  of 
those  interested  in  the  sea-fishing  industry,  by-J.  T.  Cunningham,  M.A., 
Naturalist  on  the  Staff  of  the  Marine  Biological  Station.  With  Preface  by 
Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Illustrated. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 
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PART  I.  READY  ON  FEBRUARY  15,  1897. 

To  be  Completed  in  Twenty  Monthly  Parts.  Royal  8vo.  TWO  SHILLINGS  per  Part.  (Post  free  to  any 

part  of  the  World.) 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OE  SPORT. 

Edited  by  the  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND  BERKSHIRE, 

HEDLEY  PEEK,  and  F.  G.  AFLALO. 

Each  Part  will  contain  2 Photogravure  Plates,  specially  prepared  for  the  present  work.  The  Artists  include 
ARCHIBALD  THORBURN,  J.  G.  MILLAIS,  EDWARD  FAHEY,  E.  F.  CALDWELL,  C.  E.  BROCK,  J.  C.  KEULIMANS,  &C. 
Many  hundreds  of  Original  Text  Illustrations  will  be  distributed  throughout  the  work. 


The  following  Extract  from  Lord  Suffolk's  Preface 

“ Lovers  of  Sport  cannot  complain  that  in  recent  years  their 
interests  have  been  neglected  by  English  publishers  ; but 
although  books  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Sport  continue 
to  multiply  apace,  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  produce 
a national  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport.  ...  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
whole  range  of  Sport  is  to  be  covered,  scores  of  experts  must 
collaborate.  The  Editor  is  glad  to  say  that,  in  answer  to  his 
appeal,  the  leading  authorities  on  every  branch  of  Sport  have 
placed  their  services  at  his  disposal.  In  not  a few  cases, ' 
indeed,  men  who  have  never  before  published  any  portion  of 
their  complete  and  carefully  acquired  knowledge  have  been 
prevailed  on  to  break  through  their  habit  of  silence  in  favour  of 
this  work.  Even  the  less  important  and  unsigned  articles 
have  been  submitted,  to  ensure  all  possible  accuracy  of  detail, 
to  the  careful  revision  and  scrutiny  of  experts.  The  scope  of 
the  present  work  is  very  wide,  and  includes  many  articles  on 
subjects  which,  though  not  in  themselves  Sport,  are  certainly 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  KAFIRS  of  the  HINDU-KUSH.  By 

Sir  George  Scott  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.,  British  Agent  at  Gilgit. 

Illustrated  by  A.  D.  McCormick.  Royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

“ It  is  difficult  to  describe,  much  more  to  criticize,  such  a unique  work  as  the 
record  of  Sir  George  Robertson’s  sojourn  in  Kafiristan.  To  give  descriptive 
extracts,  unless  the  whole  of  the  ‘ Pall  Mali’s  ’ issue  were  reserved  for  our  exclusive 

behoof,  would  be  inadequate  ; to  criticize  would  be  transparent  impertinence 

It  was  only  the  consummate  tact  of  the  man,  his  long  apprenticeship  in  dealing  with 
the  lawless  tribes  of  the  North-west  Frontier,  and  his  never-failing  coolness  and 

resource  which  enabled  him  to  return  to  tell  his  tale 4 The  Kafirs  of  the 

Hindu-Kush,’  though  written  with  rare  modesty  and  unfailing  humour,  is  a gallant 
record  of  its  author’s  courage  and  capacity.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  ADVENTURES  of  HAJJI  BABA  of 

ISPAHAN.  By  James  Morier.  Edited  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Wills,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  C.  B.,  K.C.S.I. 
Illustrated  from  Original  Sketches  made  by  James  Morier,  and  from 
Drawings  by  Persian  Artists.  Royal  8vo.  21s.  net. 


SHAKSPERE’S  HOLINSHED  : the  Chro- 
nicle and  the  Historical  Plays  compared.  By  W.  G.  Boswell- 
Stone.  Crown  4to.  15s.  net. 

We  cannot  conceive  a more  useful  book  for  Shakespearian  scholars  than  this." 

Guardian. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  MUSES’  LIBRARY. 

THE  POEMS  of  HENRY  VAUGHAN, 

the  SILURIST.  Edited  by  E.  K.  Chambers.  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  C.  Beeching,  Rector  of  Yattendon.  2 vols.  i2mo.  10s.  net. 


will  give  soine  indication  of  the  scope  of  the  Work  : — 

its  corollaries.  Such  are,  for  instance,  ‘ Ambulance  and  First 
Aid,’  ‘Taxidermy/  and  ‘Veterinary  Work.’  . . , The  plan  of 
publication  in  parts  has  been  adopted  in  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  those  who  buy  the  earlier  numbers  will  never 
rest  satisfied  without  the  complete  series.  The  acquisition  of 
a full-blown  Encyclopaedia  is  seldom  undertaken  without  the 
misgiving  born  of  a dread  of  satiety. 

“ It  may  at  all  events  be  urged  that  this  method  of  publica- 
tion has  the  advantage  of  affording  to  well-wishers  of  Sport 
an  opportunity  of  giving  us  the  benefit  of  suggestions  in  time 
to  correct  errors  or  repair  omissions  in  future  numbers.  . . . 
All  the  Plates,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  Text-cuts,  have 
been  specially  executed  (under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Hedley 
Peek)  for  this  work,  which,  when  it  reaches  completion,  will  be 
generally  recognised  as  a needed  and  valuable  addition  to 
English  Encyclopaedic  lore.” 


“ A clever,  weird,  mystic  story.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“A  new  and  wonderful  novel.” — W.  L.  Courtney,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
“Certain  to  create  much  interest.” — Rapier’s  Notes,  Badminton  Magazine. 
“Wildly  imaginative,  intensely  dramatic,  and  cleverly  reasoned.” — Dundee 
Advertiser. 


AN  ERRING  PILGRIMAGE.  By  Noel 

Ainslie.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“ The  book  is  able.  The  writer  has  a grasp  of  many  kinds^  of  human  nature. 
There  is  a laudable  attempt  at  thoroughness  in  its  treatment  of  difficult  situations.” 

Sketch. 

“ Noel  Ainslie  has  a distinct  gift  for  lively  writing,  and  the  story  holds  the  reader 

to  the  end The  writer  is  clever  enough  to  put  her  characters  into  rather  risky 

situations,  and  bring  them  out  in  a successful  and  even  original  manner.” 

St.  James's  Gazette. 

“ The  story  is  an  interesting  one,  almost  curiously  sincere,  and  exceedingly 
pathetic.” — Gentlewoman. 

“ The  author  has  a keen  sense  of  the  pathos  of  life.” — Glasgozu  Herald. 


MANY  CARGOES.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

“ A volume  of  delightfully  amusing  nautical  stories .The  reader  who  is  not 

stimulated  to  fresh  endeavour  by  this  dose  of  unlaboured  jollity  must  be  at  a very 
low  ebb.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“ Breezy,  exhilarating,  and  original.” — Daily  Mail. 

“ A genuine,  spontaneous,  and  unaffected  humourist.” — 'Birmingham  Gazette. 


TURKISH  FAIRY  TALES.  Translated  by 

R.  Nisbet  Bain.  Illustrated  by  Celia  Levetus.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

“ Not  only  very  readable,  and  extremely  handsome,  but  has  a by  no  means  incon- 
siderable ethnological  and  sociological  value.. The  Christmas  season  has 

witnessed  the  production  of  no  book  more  distinctly  original  and  enjoyable  than 
this.  ” — Spectator. 


UNDINE.  Translated  by  Edmund  Gosse.  V 

Illustrated  by  F.  M.  Rudland.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

“ The  edition  is  a dainty  one,  and  should  be  popular.” — Globe. 


THE  CHARIOT  OF  THE  FLESH.  By 

Hedley  Peek.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


LAWRENCE  & BULLEN,  Ltd.,  16  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  LIST. 


THE  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

By  S.  BARING-GOULD.  With  over  450  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  12 
Photogravure  Plates.  Large  4to.  36s. 

This  study  of  the  most  extraordinary  life  in  history  is  written  rather  for  the 
general  reader  than  for  the  military  student,  and,  while  following  the  main  lines  of 
Napoleon’s  career,  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  development  of  his  character  and  his 
personal  qualities.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  his  early  life — the  period  in  which  his 
mind  and  character  took  their  definite  shape  and  direction.  _ The  great  feature  of 
the  book  is  its  wealth  of  illustration.  There  are  over  450  illustrations,  large  and 
small,  in  the  text,  and  there  are  also  a dozen  full-page  photogravures.  Every 
important  incident  of  Napoleon’s  career  has  its  illustration,  while  there  are  a large 
number  of  portraits  of  his  contemporaries,  reproductions  of  famous  pictures,  of  con- 
temporary caricatures,  of  his  handwriting,  &c. 

Twenty-third  Thousand. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

150  Copies  on  Hand-made  paper,  demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

30  Copies  on  Japanese  paper,  demy  8vo.  42s.  net. 

“ The  Empire  has  found  a singer  ; it  is  no  depreciation  of  the  songs  to  say  that 
statesmen  may  have,  one  way  or  other,  to  take  account  of  them.” 

Manchester  Guardian. 

“The  new  poems  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  have  all  the  spirit  and  swing  of  their 
predecessors.  Patriotism  is  the  solid  concrete  foundation  on  which  Mr.  Kipling  has 
built  the  whole  of  his  work.” — Times. 

“Full  of  passionate  patriotism  and  the  Imperial  spirit.” — Yorkshire  Post. 

“ Animated  through  and  through  with  indubitable  genius.” — Daily  Telegraph. 
“Packed  with  inspiration,  with  humour,  with  pathos-” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“ All  the  pride  of  empire,  all  the  intoxication  of  power,  all  the  ardour,  the  energy, 
the  masterful  strength,  and  the  wonderful  endurance,  and  de^th-scorning  pluck 
which  are  the  very  bone  and  fibre  and  marrow  of  the  British  character  are  here.” 

Daily  M ail. 

“This  volume  overflows  with  a kind  of  verse  which  stings  the  pulse  of  the  reader, 
and  provokes  him  to  an  unwonted  show  of  emotion.” — Daily  Graphic. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  “ SEVEN  SEAS.” 

POEMS  and  BALLADS.  By  “ Q.”  Crown 

8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

NAVAL  POLICY : With  a Description  of 

English  and  Foreign  Navies.  By  G._W.  Steevens.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

“That  this  book  will  have  a large  sale  is  our  earnest  hope.  It  fully  deserves  it. 
It  is  written  excellently  well,  it  is  thoughtful  and  suggestive,  and  will  be  a clear 
and  useful  guide  in  the  controversies  of  the  hour,  and  no  one  can  take  it  up,  however 
much  he  knows,  without  being  instructed.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

INDUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND.  Historical 

Outlines.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  With  5 Maps.  Demy  8vo. 
450  pp.  10s.  6d. 

“ A better  analysis  of  the_  history  of  English  industry  could  hardly  be  desired. 
It  is  full  of  interest  and  admirably  written.” — Scotsman. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY 

OF  RELIGION.  By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Tutor  at  the  University 
of  Durham.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

This  book  treats  of  early  religion  from  the  point  of  view  of  Anthropology  and 
Folklore,  and  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  in  any  language  to  weave 
together  the  results  of  recent  investigations  into  such  topics  as  Sympathetic  Magic, 
Taboo,  Totemism,  Fetishism, . &c.,  so  as  to  present  a systematic  account  of  the 
development  of  early  religious  institutions. 

ST.  ANSELM  of  CANTERBURY.  A 

Chapter  in  the  History  of  Religion.  By  J.  M.  Rigg.  Pemy  8vo.  7s.  Cd. 

This  work  gives  for  the  first  time  in  moderate  compass  a complete  portrait  of 
St.  Anselm,  exhibiting  him  in  his  intimate  and  interior  as  well  as  in  public  life. 

* 

THE  DECLINE  and  FALL  of  the  ROMAN 

EMPIRE.  By  EDWARD  GIBBON.  A New  Edition,  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  In  7 Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  gilt  top,  8s.  6d.  each. 
Crown  8vo.  6s.  each.  Vol.  II. 


THE  FALL  and  RESURRECTION  of 

TURKEY.  By  Professor  H.  Anthony  Salmone.  With  Three  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


ECONOMIC  SCIENCE  and  PRACTICE. 

By  L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  By  Lucas  Malet. 

Third  Edition. 

“The  interest  throughout  the  story  is  intense  and  perfectly  sustained.  The  cha 
racter-drawing  is  as  good  as  it  can  be.  The  book  is  wonderfully  witty,  and  has 
touches  of  genuine  pathos.  It  is  much  better  than  anything  else  we  have  seen  from 
the  same  hand.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  By  Lucas  Malet. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  This  novel  is  now  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen  uniform 
with  “The  Carissima.” 

A CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  By  Arthur 

Morrison,  Author  of  “ Tales  of  Mean  Streets.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“ Since  Daniel  Defoe  no  such  consummate  master  of  realistic  fiction  has  arisen 
among  us  as  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison.” — Scotsman. 

“ The  power  displayed  is  magnificent.” — Black  and  White. 

“ Mr.  Morrison  has  achieved  an  astonishing  success.  A masterly  achievement —a 
triumph  of  art.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ON  THE  GREAT  DEEP.  Tales  of  the 

Sea.  By  J.  A.  Barry,  Author  of  “ Steve  Brown’s  Bunyip.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
“ As  good  as  one  could  wish.” — M anchester  Guardian. 

“ A good  book  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  all  who  relish  sea  stories.”  — St. 
James's  Gazette. 

“ Fresh  as  a breath  of  sea  air.” — Nottingham  Guardian. 

“ Good  reading,  fresh,  and  vigorous.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

DENOUNCED.  By  J.  Bloundelle  Burton, 

Author  of  “ In  the  Day  of  Adversity  ” &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“It  contains  all  that  we  ask  for  in  this  class  of  romance-action,  adventure,  and 
excitement,  told  in  clear,  good  English.” — Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

“ A stirring  romance.” — St.  James's  Budget. 

“ An  able  romance,  full  of  colour.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE.  A 

Story  of  Life  Among  the  American  Indians.  By  Mary  A.  Owen.  Crown  8vo. 
price  6s. 

“ Vivid  and  picturesque.” — Vanity  Fair. 

“ Full  of  quiet  and  penetrating  humour  ; one  of  the  best  books  of  the  season.  — 
Westminster  Gazette. 

“ A very  charming  story,  fresh  and  unconventional.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“The  atmosphere  is  refreshingly  new.” — Daily  Mail. 

CAPTAIN  JACOBUS.  By  L.  Cope  Cornford. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“ The  story  is  exceedingly  well  told.” — Scotsman. 

“ The  adventures  are  described  with  graphic  power.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“ The  period  is  admirably  realised.  Captain  Jacobus  is  a strong  character.  The 
most  striking  aspect  of  the  novel  is  its  exquisite  writing.”— Black  and  White. 

THE  SPIRIT  of  STORM.  By  Ronald  Ross, 

Author  of  “ The  Child  of  Ocean.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“The  episode  of  the  tornado  is  indescribable  as  a nightmare, . yet  powerfully 
impressive.  The  ship  is  as  horribly  attractive  as  that  of  Coleridge’s  ‘Ancient 
Mariner.’” — N.B.  Daily  Mail. 

“ A notable  book.” — National  Observer. 

THE  SIGN  of  the  SPIDER.  A Story  of 

South  Africa  By  Bertram  Mitford.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

“ The  story  bristles  with  incident.  The  terrific  episode  of  the  spider  is  narrated 
with  extraordinary  force.” — Daiy  Telegraph. 

“ The  tale  is  one  of  thrilling  adventures.” — Scotsman. 

“An  absorbing  romance.” — N.B,  Daily  Mail. 

MONOLOGUES  of  the  DEAD.  By  G.  W. 

Steevens.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A series  of  soliloquies  in  which  famous  men  of  antiquity,  Julius  Cassar,  Nero, 
Alcibiades,  &c.,  attempt  to  express  themselves  in  the  modes  of  thought  and  language 
of  to-day. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  & COMPANY’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’. 

66  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  recent  books — Standard. 

THE  CENTURY  of  LOUIS  XIV.  Its  Arts— Its  Ideas. 

From  the  French  of  Emile  Bourgeois,  Lecturer  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
Sup6rieure  of  Paris.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  In  1 Handsome  Volume  of 
about  500  pages,  Imperial  8vo.  With  22  Photogravure  Copper-plate  En- 
gravings and  500  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  TWO 
GUINEAS  AND  A HALF. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  says: — “For  splendour . of  _ typographical  and 
pictorial  production  has  rarely  been  surpassed  by  any  publication  of  the  Victorian 
Age.  The  book  teems,  from  its  first  to  last  page,  with  treasures  of  instruction 
and  entertainment.” 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETVE  says: — “ M.  Bourgeois  provides  us  with  a 
delightfully  realistic  series  of  pictures,  which  make  the  volume  entertaining  from 

‘cover  to  cover.’ Of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  engravings  reproduced 

in  this  volume  it  need  only  be  said  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  printing 
and  get-up  of  the  book This  book  is  a treasure.” 


NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  BISHOP  DESIGNATE  OF  LONDON. 

THE  HERITAGE  of  the  SPIRIT.  By  Dr.  Mandell 

Creighton.  Forming  the  New  Volume  in  the  “ PREACHERS  OF  THE 
AGE  SERIES.”  Crown  8vo.  with  Photogravure  Portrait,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  of  BRITISH 

MUSICIANS.  By  John  Warriner,  Mus.D.,  Trinity  College.  Preface 
by  Joseph  Bennett.  With  many  hundreds  of  Portraits  of  well-known  and 
eminent  living  Musicians  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  short  Biographical 
Notices  of  each.  Royal  4to.  handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges,  14s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  SYDNEY  SMITH.  Based 

on  Family  Documents  and  the  Recollections  of  Personal  Friends.  By 
Stuart  J.  Reid,  Author  of  “ Lord  John  Russell.”  Fourth  and  Revised 
Edition,  with  additional  Letters  and  Anecdotes.  Crown  8vo.  with  Photo- 
gravure Portrait  and  many  Illustrations,  6s. 

“ A very  skilful  piece  of  work,  and  gives  an  efficient  and  revealing  portraiture  of 
the  famous  wit  and  man  of  letters.” — British  Review. 

JOSEPH  THOMSON,  AFRICAN  EXPLORER.  By  his 

Brother,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Thomson,  of  Greenock.  With  6 Maps,  Portraits, 
and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  GLASGO IV  HERALD. — “ It  tells  the  story  of  a fine  and  memorable 
life  in  simple  and  well-chosen  language,  and  will  be  a precious  possession  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  exploration,  but  especially  to  Scotchmen  who  are  proud  that  so 
excellent  a man  was  their  countryman.” 

RECORDS  and  REMINISCENCES  of  GOODWOOD 

and  the  DUKES  of  RICHMOND.  By  John  Kent,  Author  of  “The 
Racing  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  ” &c.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
the  Earl  of  March.  With  many  Illustrations,  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  14s. 

THE  CIVILISATION  of  OUR  DAY  : a Series  of 

Original  Essays  on  some  of  its  more  important  phases  at  the  Close  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  Professor  F.  Max  Muller,  Dr.  Richard 
Garnett,  C.B.,  Sir  Hugh  Gilzean-Reid,  and  other  Expert  Writers. 
Edited  by  James  Samuelson.  With  Maps,  Photogravure  Portraits,  and 
other  Illustrations.  1 vol.  royal  8vo.  cloth,  16s.  net. 

HEW  NOVELS  m ONE-VOLUME  FORM. 

THE  WEB  of  an  OLD  WEAVER.  By  J.  Keighley 

Snowden,  Author  of  “ Tales  from  the  Yorkshire  Wolds”  &c.  Cr.  8vo.  5s. 

RAFAEL : a Romance  of  the  History  of  Spain.  From 

the  French  of  M.  Ernest  Daudet  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

STONEWALL’S  SCOUT  : a Story  of  the  American  Civil 

War.  By  Reginald  Horsley,  Author  of  “The  Yellow  God”  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

JACK  STAPLETON  ; or,  the  Romance  of  a Coral  Island. 

By  Commander  Claude  Harding,  R.N.,  Author  of  “ The  Capture  of  the 
‘Estrella.’”  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  SORCERESS  Of  PARIS  : being  the  Chronicle  of 

Jean  Louis  Charles,  Count  de  Dunois.  By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A. 
With  Decorative  Title-page,  cloth,  5s. 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  BUSH  TRACK.  By  ].  D. 

Hennessey,  Author  of  “ The  Dis-Honourable,”  “ Wynnum.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NEW  GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

FLOATING  ISLAND  ; or.  The  Pearl  of  the  Pacific. 

By  Jules  Verne,  Author  of  “ From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon  ” &c.  With  80 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  LONGSHOREMAN.  By  Herbert  Russell,  Author 

of  “ The  Haunted  Ship”  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  S.  Adamson".  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  CRYSTAL  CITY  under  the  SEA.  By  A.  Laurie, 

Author  of  “ The  Conquest  of  the  Moon  ” &c.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

TAMERS  of  the  SEA.  The  Northmen  in  America  from 

the  Tenth  unto  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  E. 
Neukomm  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  Roux  and 
L.  Benett.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

A BOY  ALL  OVER.  By  Harold  Avery,  Author  of 

“ An  Old  Boy’s  Yarn  ” &c.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 


NOW  READY , PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE : Christmas  Number. 

CONTAINING 

AN  ARTICLE  ON  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS, 

The  recently  deceased  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  a great  number  of  his 
finest  Pictures  selected  before  his  death,  and  partly  with  his  a:d,  by 
Mr.  COSMO  MONKHOUSE. 


London  : SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  & COMPANY,  Limited, 
St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Messrs.  BELL’S  LIST. 


Illustrated  Christmas  List  post  free  on  application. 


WORKS  BY  THE  LATE 

COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

POEMS.  Collective  Edition  in  2 vols.  Fifth  Edition. 

Fcp.  8vo.  9s. 

PRINCIPLE  IN  ART.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
THE  ROD,  THE  ROOT,  AND  THE  FLOWER. 

Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE.  Seventh  Edition. 

Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  UNKNOWN  EROS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HOW  I MANAGED  AND  WORKED  MY  ESTATE. 

Crown  8 vo.  2s.  6d. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF 

THE  EX-LIBRIS  SERIES. 

Edited  by  GLEES0N  WHITE. 

THE  DECORATIVE  ILLUSTRATION 

of  BOOKS,  OLD  and  NEW.  By  Walter  Crane.  With 
numerous  Reproductions.  Imperial  161110.  10s.  6d.  net, 

[. December  15. 

MODERN  ILLUSTRATION.  By  J OSEPH 

Pennell.  Illustrated  with  a large  number  of  Drawings  by 
modern  Artists,  many  being  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH  BOOK-PLATES.  By  Walter 

Hamilton,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  considerably  Enlarged.  With  nearly 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations.  8s.  6d.  net. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

JAPANESE  ILLUSTRATION.  Being  a 

History  and  Description  of  the  Arts  of  Pictorial  Woodcutting  and 
Colour  Printing  in  Japan.  By  Edward  F.  Strange,  M.J.S. 
With  8 Coloured  and  about  80  Black-and-White  Illustrations. 

[ December  15- 

Demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  ART  of  the  HOUSE.  By  Rosamund 

Marriott  Watson.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

■■■  * These  essays  on  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  the  home, 
which  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  under  the  heading  of  ‘ The 
Wares  of  Autolycus,”  have  been  revised  and  extended  by  the  Author, 
and  are  here  supplemented  by  many  illustrations  from  the  Loan  Collec. 
tion  at  Bethnal  Green,  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  elsewhere 


500  Copies,  medium  4to.  £3  3s. 

MEN  and  WOMEN  of  the  CENTURY. 

Being  a Collection  of  Portraits  and  Sketches  by  Mr.  Rudolf 
Lehmann.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Short  Biographical 
Notices,  by  H.  C.  Marillier.  With  Twelve  Photogravures  and 
about  Seventy  Facsimile  Reproductions  in  Half-tone,  some  of 
them  printed  in  Colours,  and  ail  executed  and  printed  by  the 
Swan  Electric  Engraving  Company.  The  Letterpress  printed  by 
the  Chiswick  Press. 


BELL’S  LITTLE  MONOGRAPHS. 

FIRST  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

INTAGLIO  ENGRAVING,  PAST  and 

PRESENT.  By  Edward  Renton,  Author  of  “ Heraldry  in 
England  ” &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  of  Gems  and  Seals 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time. 


LAST  PUBLISHED  WORK  BY  THE  LATE 
SIR  BENJAMIN  WARD  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

BIOLOGICAL  EXPERIMENTATION: 

its  Function  and  Limits.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

“ The  volume  comes  like  oil  on  these  troubled  waters.  He  has  held  himself  aloof 
from  the  controversies  ; he  is  known  to  all  as  a humanitarian  of  the  humanitarians, 
the  inventor  of  the  lethal  chamber,  the  advocate  of  euthanasia,  and  a lifelong 
worker  on  anaesthetics;  while  among  the  scientific  men  he  has  won  a high  place 
by  intricate  and  valuable  scientific  work.” — Saturday  Review. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

“An  Ocean  Outlaw.”  By  Hugh  St.  Leger.  London  : Blackie 
& Son.  1897. 

“Crown  and  Anchor.”  By  John  C.  Hutcheson.  London: 
F.  V.  White  & Co.  1896. 

“Bob  Strong’s  Holidays.”  By  John  C.  Hutcheson.  London  : 
Jarrold  & Sons.  1897. 

“ The  Adventures  of  Don  Lavington.”  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

London  : S.  W.  Partridge  & Co.  1896. 

“ Jack  at  Sea.”  By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  London  : Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1896. 

MR.  HUGH  ST.  LEGER  has  won  his  way  to  the  front  as 
a writer  of  boys’  books,  by  much  meritorious  work.  “ An 
Ocean  Outlaw”  is  as  good  as  anything  he  has  produced.  It  is 
full  of  startling  surprises,  and  is  admirably  written.  A story  of 
the  rescue  of  castaways,  who  turn  out  to  be  pirates  and  secure 
control  of  the  ship  which  saves  them,  will  need  little  recom- 
mendation to  make  it  popular  among  lads  during  the  holidays. 

In  “ Crown  and  Anchor,”  Mr.  J.  C.  Hutcheson  is  not 
altogether  at  his  best.  The  developments  of  the  story  hardly 
bear  out  the  promise  of  the  opening  chapters.  It  is  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Hutcheson  to  blend  his  fun  and  his  horrors ; 
his  heroes  skylark  as  all  healthy  lads  should  ; and  a good  deal 
of  amusement  is  to  be  got  out  of  their  mishaps  and  differences. 
But  “Crown  and  Anchor”  becomes  too  realistic  for  the 
purposes  of  most  people  who  are  anxious  to  make  their  young 
friends  presents  of  books  at  this  season.  A penny-a- 
liner  on  the  track  of  a “ Jack  the  Ripper  ” could  hardly  be  more 
terrible  than  one  or  two  passages  in  “ Crown  and  Anchor.” 
Much  more  desirable,  though  much  less  interesting,  is  the 
same  author’s  “ Bob  Strong’s  Holidays.”  There  is  some  good 
character-sketching  in  this  story,  but  the  plot  is  rather 
attenuated.  It  ends  well,  however,  with  the  exciting  adventures 
of  a couple  of  lads  adrift  on  a dismasted  and  water-logged 
yacht  in  mid  Channel.  Still,  Mr.  Hutcheson  this  year  seems  to 
have  found  it  difficult  to  strike  the  happy  medium  ; as  he  piles  up 
the  agony  too  relentlessly  in  “ Crown  and  Anchor,”  so  in  “Bob 
Strong’s  Holidays”  he  seems  to  think  the  merest  domestic 
gossip  worth  recording. 

If  Mr.  Hutcheson  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  appear  to  ad- 
vantage, Mr.  G.  Manville  Fenn,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
congratulated  on  two  volumes  in  every  way  worthy  of  his 
veteran  quill.  “ The  Adventures  of  Don  Lavington  ” is  the 
long  title  of  a long  story  of  the  days  of  the  pressgang.  Don 
Lavington  is  accused  of  theft,  and  an  obstinate  pride  prevents 
his  doing  those  things  which  would  assist  his  friends  to  believe 
him  innocent.  While  under  suspicion  he  is  carried  off  to  sea. 
He  escapes  from  the  ship  in  New  Zealand  waters,  and  his  ad- 
ventures centre  among  the  Maoris  in  the  days  before  New 
Zealand  was  settled  by  Britons. 

In  quite  a different  key  is  “ Jack  at  Sea.”  The  volume  may 
be  read  with  equal  interest  and  profit  by  father  and  son.  It 
is  calculated  to  make  every  parent  with  an  over- studious  child 
long  for  the  opportunity  which  Sir  John  Meadows  enjoyed  of 
carrying  the  youngster  away  from  his  books  in  search  of  health 
and  adventures  in  wild  corners  of  the  world.  The  Society 
which  publishes  the  book  does  not  often  secure  so  admirable  a 
story.  When  we  say  that  Mr.  Fenn  sends  his  hero  to  the 
Eastern  tropics  we  think  we  have  said  enough  for  all  who 
know  the  author’s  work.  Mr.  Fenn’s  fancy  is  prolific  in  tropical 
seas.  We  wish,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Fenn  would  dispense  with  his 
“ from  thences  ” and  “ from  whences.” 

“On  the  Face  of  the  Deep.”  By  W.  C.  Metcalfe.  London: 
Jarrold  & Sons.  1897. 

“Kings  of  the  Sea”  By  Hume  Nisbet.  London:  F.  V. 
White  & Co.  1896. 

“ The  Slave  Raiders  of  Zanzibar.”  By  E.  Harcourt  Burrage. 

London  : S.  W.  Partridge  & Co. 

“ Matthew  Flinders  ; or,  How  we  have  Australia.”  By  R. 
Thynne.  London  : John  Hogg. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  fairly  takes  our  breath  away.  He  plunges  his 
people  into  situations  from  which  it  seems  impossible  to  escape 
alive,  and  rescues  them  with  the  resource  of  the  most  daring  of 
the  Ruperts  of  fiction.  His  hero,  shortly  after  the  opening  of 
the  book,  tumbles  overboard  in  mid-ocean,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  save  him.  He  is  left  alone  struggling  for  life  in 
the  vasty  deep.  But  why  drown  ? He  catches  an  albatross  by 
the  leg,  and  rescue  follows  in  due  course.  This  initial  adven- 
ture is  a very  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  idea  of  the  sort 
of  thing  likely  to  command  his  readers’  attention  to  the  end. 
And  “ On  the  Face  of  the  Deep”  may  be  trusted  to  keep  the 
most  sleepy  awake. 

“ Kings  of  the  Sea  ” promises  much,  and  is  a mediocre 
performance.  It  would  make  an  admirable  text  for  a discourse 
on  the  virtues  of  the  preface.  Mr.  Hume  Nisbet  takes  us  into 
his  confidence  and  confesses  that  his  purpose  is  to  tell  his 


“dear  boys”  of  the  “bully  buccaneer”  of  the  Spanish  Main. 
No  tame  and  spurious  rover  will  meet  his  views.  He  will  have 
none  but  “the  right  sort  of  ocean  rangers— jolly  dogs  who 
wallowed  in  wealth,  doated  on  danger,  and  eschewed  all 
cruelty,  vileness,  and  meanness.”  Mr.  Nisbet  endeavours  to 
write  up  to  this  level,  but  we  cannot  say  he  altogether  succeeds. 
He  holds  his  grammar  in  almost  as  small  respect  as  his  heroes 
held  the  Spaniard  whose  galleons  they  ransacked. 

Mr.  Harcourt  Burrage’s  “Slave  Raiders  of  Zanzibar”  is  a 
story  of  raiding  the  raiders.  The  subject  is  a capital  one,  and 
Mr.  Burrage,  on  the  whole,  makes  good  use  of  it.  The  slave 
smugglers  always  get  the  worst  of  encounters  with  their  British 
enemies.  Nasty  customers  to  tackle  though  they  are,  what 
can  the  bravest  and  most  dare-devil  human  fiends  hope  to  do 
against  the  veriest  snip  of  a British  middy?  Mr.  Burrage 
introduces  several  girls — black  and  white — into  the  story,  and 
this  is  refreshing  in  a boy’s  book. 

To  tell  of  the  adventures  and  discoveries  of  a real  personage 
in  story  form  needs  gifts  of  a special  order.  It  is  a very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do,  the  writer  almost  always  being  hampered  by 
the  limitations  imposed  by  a due  regard  for  the  veracities.  Mr. 
Robert  Thynne’s  idea  is  to  lay  before  the  world  of  young 
readers  an  account,  by  an  eyewitness,  of  the  doings  of  Matthew 
Flinders,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  his  volume  is  interesting. 
But  it  is  less  interesting  than  it  would  have  been  if  he  had 
taken  mere  incidents  and  strung  them  together  with  a view 
only  to  dramatic  effect.  Mr.  Thynne’s  knowledge  of  Flinders’s 
great  work  in  Australia  is,  of  course,  second  to  none. 

“The  Floating  Island.”  By  Jules  Verne.  London  : Sampson 
Low,  Marston  & Co.  1896. 

“ On  the  World’s  Roof.”  By  J,  Macdonald  Oxley.  London  : 
James  Nisbet  & Co.  1896. 

“ Travels  by  the  Fireside.”  By  Gordon  Stables.  London  : 
F.  V.  White  & Co.  1896. 

“ The  Pearl  Divers.”  By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.A.  London  : 
James  Nisbet  & Co.  1896. 

“ Through  Swamp  and  Glade.”  By  Kirk  Munroe.  London  : 
Blackie  & Son.  1897. 

“ Adventures  of  a Gun-Room  Monkey.”  By  A.  L.  Knight. 
London  : Wells  Gardner,  Darton  & Co. 

From  Jules  Verne  we  expect  extravaganza — and  we  get  it  in 
“The  Floating  Island.”  The  heroes  are  a quartet  of  French 
fiddlers,  who  find  themselves  on  an  island  floating  in  the 
Pacific.  The  island  has  been  built  by  millionaires,  its  capital 
being  known  as  Milliard  City — that  is  “a  Gouldian,  Vander- 
biltian,  Rothschildian  city.”  The  work  is  sufficiently  curious  to 
be  worthy  the  study  of  serious  folk,  whilst  the  adventures  are 
certain  to  command  the  interest  of  that  important  section  of 
the  reading  public  which  is  still  in  its  teens. 

The  author  of  “ On  the  World’s  Roof”  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson’s  “Abode  of  Snow,”  and 
Mr.  E.  F.  Knight’s  “Where  Three  Empires  Meet.”  The  hero 
and  his  father  attempt  to  reach  Lhasa,  and  ultimately  join  the 
Hunza-Nagar  expedition.  Mr.  Oxley  makes  rather  a mistake 
in  letting  the  personality  of  Stannard  ftere  overshadow  that  of 
the  boy.  Nor  does  the  boy  quite  prepossess  us  at  first.  He 
talks  at  times  like  a child,  but  acts  always  like  a man.  Mr. 
Oxley,  it  seems  to  us,  is  never  moved  by  an  involuntary  acces- 
sion of  enthusiasm. 

In  “ Travels  by  the  Fireside”  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  also  takes 
us  to  Tibet,  among  other  places ; and  gives  any  one  who 
may  think  of  venturing  into  that  almost  hermetically  sealed 
land  a word  of  advice  : “ Don’t  let  a soul  but  your  friend 
know  where  you  are  going  to  try  to  get  to.”  Otherwise 
failure  is  certain.  The  book  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  talks  of 
Lochlin  McDuff  during  the  winter  evenings  to  amuse  the  boys. 
“Talking  is  dry  work,”  said  Mrs.  McDuff.  It  may  have  been 
sc  for  the  talker,  but  it  was  not  so  for  McDuff  s hearers,  nor 
will  his  talks  prove  dull  for  Dr.  Stables’s  readers 

Dr.  Stables’s  chief  fault  is  discursiveness.  In  “The  Pearl 
Divers”  a thrilling  story  is  in  danger  of  going  unread 
because  no  less  than  124  pages  out  of  334  are  required  to 
carry  us  to  the  South  Pacific,  where  the  real  story  begins.  It 
is  true  that  when  there  he  makes  up  for  lost  time  by  introducing 
us  to  Thugs,  and  derelicts,  and  cannibals,  and  treasures,  and 
mutinies,  and  so  on.  He  is  at  considerable  pains  to  explain 
that  there  is  a large  element  of  the  actual  in  this  story, 
and  to  say  who  his  dramatis  persona  are  in  real  life.  As  we 
have  Dr.  Stables’s  assurance  that  Teenie,  “the  wee  fisher 
lassie,”  is  a favourite  of  his,  we  can  only  conclude  that  he  is  a 
very  bad  painter  from  the  life.  As  she  appears  in  the  book  she 
strikes  us  as  an  utterly  impossible  child  ; and  she  is  certainly 
not  interesting. 

In  “Through  Swamp  and  Glade”  we  are  once  more  intro- 
duced to  history.  Mr.  Kirk  Munroe  takes  us  through  the 
Seminole  war,  “ the  most  protracted  struggle  with  Indians  in 
which  the  United  States  ever  engaged.”  Florida  he.  likens  to 
“ the  land  of  song  and  story,  of  poetry  and  romance,  of  bitter 
memories  and  shameful  deeds,”  and  he  enlists  our  sympathies 
with  the  chivalrous  and  gallant  Seminoles  who  were  so  ruth- 
lessly dispossessed  of  homes  and  lands  dear  to  them. 

“ Adventures  of  a Gun-Room  Monkey”  is  an  amusing  story 
told  by  the  Monkey  himself.  He  sees  much  service  aboard 
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the  “ Bullfrog”  in  Eastern  waters,  and  indulges  in  a good  many 
sage  reflections  at  the  expense  of  Sandy  Jack,  the  commander’s 
dog,  and  the  parrot  who  joined  them  uninvited  at  Aden. 

“ The  Devil  Tree  of  El  Dorado.”  By  Frank  Aubrey.  London  : 
Hutchinson  & Co. 

“Dr.  Nikola.”  By  Guy  Boothby.  London:  Ward,  Lock  & 
Co.,  Limited.  1896. 

“ The  Hermit  Princes.”  By  E.  Stredder.  London  : Nelson  & 
Sons. 

“ His  First  Year  at  School.”  By  Alfred  West.  London  : T. 
Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

If  Mr.  Frank  Aubrey  were  to  produce  one  or  two  such  works 
as  “The  Devil  Tree  of  El  Dorado”  he  would  threaten  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard’s  position  as  the  discoverer  of  peoples  hidden 
away  from  the  general  ken.  His  hero  undertakes  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  mountain  Roraima  in  British  Guiana,  which 
tradition  has  vested  with  marvellous  and  mysterious  attributes. 
Leonard  Elwood  cannot  understand  people  risking  money  and 
lives  in  attempting  to  reach  the  North  Pole  when  there  is  such 
a wondrous  land  waiting  to  be  won.  His  own  and  his  com- 
panions’ experiences  are  of  a very  shivery  character,  notwith- 
standing that  they  are  not  in  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  Devil 
Tree  itself  is  sufficient  to  give  some  readers  a sleepless  night. 
Roraima  is  part  of  the  territory  whose  future  is  trembling  in 
the  balance,  and  Mr.  Aubrey  writes  with  a view  to  rousing 
an  interest  in  the  mountain,  which  shall  prevent  its  being  handed 
over  to  Venezuela. 

As  Mr.  Aubrey  takes  his  heroes  to  unexplored  El  Dorado,  so 
Mr.  Boothby,  like  Mr.  Oxley  and  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  takes 
his  into  the  only  less  mysterious  Tibet.  Dr.  Nikola  is  a very 
tremendous  conception  indeed.  The  search  for  the  secrets  of 
the  Lamas,  to  which  Nikola  has  acquired  some  extraordinary 
clue,  would  make  a story  of  absorbing  interest  in  less  capable 
hands  than  Guy  Boothby’s  ; the  trip  into  the  heart  of  Tibet 
more  than  satisfied  the  craving  for  adventures  on  the  part  of 
Nikola’s  companion,  and  the  narrative  leaves  little  to  be  desired 
by  the  reader  who  is  anxious  to  be  thrilled. 

“ The  Hermit  Princes  ” is  a readable  story  of  a boy’s 
adventures  among  the  wild  hairy  Ainu.  The  boy,  clinging  to 
some  wreckage,  is  cast  ashore  on  the  island  of  Yezo,  the 
Japanese  convict  settlement ; his  experiences  are  naturally 
far  from  pleasant,  but  are  only  mildly  stimulating  to  the 
palate  which  can  appreciate  “Dr.  Nikola”  or  “The  Devil  Tree 
of  El  Dorado.” 

Mr.  Alfred  West’s  belief  is  that  a boy’s  book  should  have  no 
plot,  and  “ His  First  Year  at  School  ” is  an  attempt  to  show 
that  “the  epic  of  school  life  consists  wholly  of  episodes.”  It 
is  not  a bad  book  of  its  kind,  but  it  is  in  no  way  different  from 
dozens  of  other  school  stories,  and  if  it  may  claim  to  have  no 
plot,  it  may  also  be  conceded  that  it  has  no  originality. 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

MR.  HENTY,  we  observe,  no  longer  addresses  his  young 
readers  as  “my  dear  Lads  ” in  the  friendly  exordium  with 
which  he  is  wont  to  introduce  his  books  of  romantic  or 
historical  adventure.  This  departure  from  old  custom  denotes, 
we  are  sure,  no  change  in  the  good  accord  that  has  prevailed 
so  long  between  the  writer  and  his  public.  With  the  approach 
of  Christmas  boys  are  naturally  eager  to  know  what  Mr.  Henty 
has  to  offer  them.  There  is  every  reason  for  their  satisfaction  in 
the  three  books  before  us.  “With  Cochrane  the  Dauntless” 
(Blackie)  is  a capital  example  of  Mr.  Henty’s  popular  and  in- 
structive method.  That  the  method  is  instructive  as  well  as 
popular  is  undoubtedly  the  crowning  merit  of  his  work.  It  is  no 
mean  achievement  that  boys  should  be  induced  to  imbibe  histori- 
cal knowledge  in  the  engaging  guise  of  romance.  The  story 
of  Cochrane’s  extraordinary  career  is,  indeed,  the  richest 
material  the  writer  could  desire.  There  is  the  finest,  the  most 
superb  romance  in  Dundonald’s  “Autobiography,”  or  in  books 
like  Mr.  Fortescue’s  recent  “ Life.”  With  such  romance  ready 
to  his  hand,  it  need  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Henty  has  made  of  it 
as  rousing  and  interesting  a book  as  boys  could  wish  for. 
Cochrane’s  wonderful  deeds,  as  the  maker  of  South  American 
republics,  are  set  forth  with  excellent  effect.  But  the  centre  of 
attraction  is  to  be  found,  as  is  usual  with  the  author,  in  the  all- 
victorious  young  hero,  Stephen  Embleton,  whose  exploits  and 
good-luck  are  likely  to  leave  boys  breathless  in  the  reading. 
Altogether,  this  is  a first-rate  book  for  boys.  Mr.  Margetson’s 
illustrations  are  decidedly  above  the  average. 

“ On  the  Irrawaddy  ” (Blackie)  deals  with  very  different  events 
and  scenes,  which  may  be  said  to  be  all  but  forgotten,  or  im- 
perfectly remembered,  by  most  people.  The  first  Burmese  war 
may  seem  to  be  but  an  episode  of  history,  or  merely,  as  Mr. 
Henty  puts  it,  one  of  England’s  “many  little  wars.”  Yet,  as  recent 
examples  prove,  these  little  wars  bring  forth  fruits  of  heroism 
and  endurance  that  may  compare  with  the  finest  products  of 
great  wars.  Now  that  Burmah  is  a portion  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  it  is  well  that  boys  should  learn  somewhat  of  our  early 
military  relations  with  that  country.  From  the  setting  out  of 
the  expedition  against  Rangoon,  the  story  of  the  campaign  is 
extremely  well  told.  There  is  no  obtrusion  of  the  historical 
materia],  but  an  admirably  deft  weaving  of  it  into  the  personal 


adventures  of  young  Stanley  Brooke,  which  are  of  an  exciting 
and  varied  nature.  Like  the  hero  of  another  story  of  Mr. 
Henty’s — “The  Tiger  of  Mysore” — this  youth  has  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  not  a little  of  the  good  fortune  that  attends  him 
is  due  to  this  accomplishment.  Still,  his  pluck  is  even  greater 
than  his  luck,  and  he  is  precisely  the  boy  to  hearten  with  emu- 
lation the  boys  who  read  his  stirring  story. 

It  is  no  bull  to  describe  the  period  of  French  history  in  which 
Mr.  Henty’s  story,  “At  Agincourt  ” (Blackie),  is  laid  as  more 
English  than  French.  It  is  the  time  of  the  rivalries  of  Burgun- 
dians and  Armagnacs,  when  the  English  conquests  of  French 
provinces  were  seriously  imperilled,  notwithstanding  the  peace 
between  England  and  France.  The  complicated  situation  is, 
as  it  were,  typified  in  the  position  of  Sir  Eustace  de  Villeroy, 
with  whom  Guy  Aylmer,  the  young  English  hero,  journeys  to 
France  in  his  service.  Sir  Eustace  owns  two  allegiances — one 
to  the  English  King,  by  virtue  of  his  lady’s  estates  ; the  other  to 
the  French  King,  through  his  Artois  estate.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  several  pages  are  required  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  historical  situation  clear  to  young  Guy.  Was  ever  knight 
so  perplexed?  However,  when  once  the  ground  is  cleared,  the 
course  of  the  story  is  clear  enough  till  it  reaches  a climax  in 
the  field  of  Agincourt,  and  an  exciting  story,  full  oc  picturesque 
incidents,  it  is.  The  famous  fight  that  inspired  tne  best  of  ail 
Shakspearian  battle-pieces,  and  the  finest  ballad  of  battle  in 
English  literature,  inspires  also  one  of  the  most  moving  chapters 
of  Mr.  Henty’s  spirited  romance. 

Sea  stories  may  be  purely  nautical,  or  of  an  amphibious 
nature,  and  “either  for  the  land  or  water,”  like  the  rats  in 
“ Hudibras.”  But  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  they  hold  their 
own,  when  good,  against  all  conceivable  competitors  in  the 
esteem  of  boys.  Mr.  Harry  Collingwood  is  a seasoned  hand 
at  a sea  yarn.  We  still  recall  how  he  put  the  spirit  of  youth  in 
us,  some  Yuletides  since,  with  his  wonder-working  “ Rover’s 
Secret”  and  his  agitating  “ Pirate’s  Island.”  In  “ The  Log  of  a 
Privateersman”  (Blackie)  he  almost  betters  his  brave  old  ex- 
amples, and  will  set  his  young  readers,  we  undertake,  yearning 
for  the  next  war  and  the  chance  of  following  in  the  happy  ways  of 
George  Bowen,  the  Weymouth  boy.  Let  them  not  be  dismayed 
by  the  wagging  heads  of  their  elders.  Treaties  of  Paris  not- 
withstanding, a-privateering  they  will  go — if  they  can.  The 
circumstances  will  differ,  the  conditions  will  have  changed,  but 
the  privateersman  will  not  have  lost  his  chance.  So,  with  good 
heart,  let  them  read  how  old  Mr.  White  lost,  one  evening,  his 
West  Indian  trader,  the  good  ship  “ Weymouth,”  of  that  port, 
with  her  cargo,  stolen  from  her  moorings  in  the  harbour  by  the 
audacious  French  crew  of  the  lugger  “ Belle  Marie.”  It  was 
this  providential  event,  as  George  Bowen  might  have  deemed 
it,  that  set  his  master  determined  on  privateering.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  the  reprisals  that  ensued.  George  and  his  com- 
rades laid  them  about  with  excellent  effect.  Havoc  and  disaster 
covered  the  enemy.  The  most  voracious  of  boy-readers  must 
own  that  they  are  filled  with  good  things  in  the  reading  of  this 
tumultuous  chronicle.  Mr.  Rainey’s  capital  illustrations,  every 
other  one  of  which  depicts  some  ferocious  encounter,  gives  us 
the  true  key  to  the  stirring  action  of  the  story.  Almost  are  we 
disposed  to  cry,  with  the  Lotus  Eaters,  “ We  have  had  enough 
of  action  and  of  motion,  we.”  But  boys  will  not  be  of  this 
mind. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Oxley,  like  a prudent  man,  and  regardful  of  the 
letter  of  history,  lays  his  blockade  story  off  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Secession  War.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  he  should  outdo  the  actual  facts  recorded  by 
Mr.  William  Watson  in  sailing  craft,  or  by  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor 
in  steamers.  No  imaginable  romance  could  approach  the  true 
histories  of  such  experiences  as  theirs.  Still,  Mr.  Oxley  has 
done  fairly  well,  and  young  Ernest  Sinclair  has  no  reason  to 
complain  of  want  of  excitement  in  the  blockade-running  ven- 
tures of  his  father.  Altogether,  “ Baffling  the  Blockade  ” 
(Nelson)  is  a lively  work. 

Mr.  Robert  Leighton,  in  “ Under  the  Foeman’s  Flag  ” (Mel- 
rose) tells  a story  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  contrives  to  im- 
part considerable  freshness  to  an  oft-treated  theme.  Ingenious, 
too,  is  the  author’s  conduct  of  the  story,  which  keeps  the  Armada 
in  view,  as  it  were,  from  the  first  sighting  of  it  to  its  dispersal 
and  destruction  among  the  Orkney  islands  and  on  the  Irish 
coast.  The  chase  up  Channel,  the  affair  of  Drake’s  fire-ships  in 
Calais  roads,  the  fight  off  Gravelines,  and  other  stirring  in- 
cidents are  described  with  excellent  effect.  More  than  this,  the 
story  is  one  to  move  and  interest  every  boy.  The  characters 
are  cleverly  drawn— especially  the  bewitching  heroine,  Cicely 
Markham — and  their  adventures  and  escapes,  wonderful  though 
they  are,  are  told  with  spirit  and  unforced  realism. 

Mr.  Wishaw  continues  faithful  to  Russian  themes  for  his  story- 
telling. This  season  it  is  not  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  of  the  last 
year  of  Catherine’s  energetic  rule  and  the  brief  reign  of  Paul,  her 
successor,  that  he  treats  in  “ The  Emperor’s  Englishman  ” 
(Hutchinson).  What  Boris  was  to  Peter,  in  another  of  Mr. 
Wishaw’s  books,  the  gay  and  intrepid  Englishman,  Montague,  is 
to  Paul.  Being  dismissed,  honourably  enough,  from  the  service 
of  the  Prussian  King,  this  Englishman  travels  to  Russia,  in  search 
of  adventures  and  fortune.  It  is  odd  that  he  should  betake  him- 
self to  the  heir-apparent,  and  not  to  the  redoubtable  Catherine, 
especially  as  he  was  a gallant  and  brave  young  fellow.  How- 
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ever,  he  has  no  reason  to  regret  the  singular  choice.  He 
serves  the  Emperor  exceedingly  well,  parries  or  unmasks  many 
foul  plots,  and  marries  a charming  Russian  countess.  The  story 
is  brightly  written,  though  the  manner  of  Montague’s  address, 
with  its  frequent  “ My  dear  man,”  strikes  us  as  too  familiar  for 
his  position  and  entourage. 

Mr.  Eady’s  tale  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  “The  Secret 
of  the  Fire  Mountain”  (Melrose),  abounds  in  strange  inci- 
dents, and  may  easily  satisfy  the  taste  of  wonder-loving 
youth.  We  cannot  say  it  strikes  us  as  being  at  all  vrai- 
semblable.  The  expedition  to  the  Fire  Mountain,  which  is  the 
main  adventure  of  the  story,  is,  however,  well  told,  and  not  a 
little  thrilling.  Young  Rex  goes  forth  to  rescue  his  father  and 
brother,  who  are  there  imprisoned  by  certain  “ Bushmen.”  He 
is  assisted  by  a missionary  and  some  natives  from  the  coast. 
We  may  observe  here  that  the  artist  has  bettered  the  text  by 
his  drawing  of  the  hideous  idol  which  confronts  the.  party  in  a 
pass  of  the  mountains.  According  to  the  story,  it  is  made  of 
black  stone  more  than  twenty  feet  high.  In  the  drawing  it  is 
at  least  a hundred  feet  high.  A boy,  like  Rex,  could  not 
possibly  have  climbed  on  to  the  “ cold  black  knees,”  and  stood 
on  the  “folded  hands,”  and  put  his  hand  to  the  “glowing  eyes 
and  mouth.”  Rpt,  putting  these  difficulties  aside,  the  succeed- 
ing horrors,  such  as  the  Hole  of  Sacrifice,  are  excellently 
invented,  and  produce  a thrilling  sensation  of  mystery  and 
awe. 

“ A Secret  Service  ” (Ward,  Lock  & Bowden)  embodies  the 
“strange  tales  of  a Nihilist,”  of  which  we  can  say  that  nothing 
stranger  can  be  cited  among  the  many  examples  of  this  kind  of 
fiction.  We  are  not  surprised  tolearn  that  Mr.  Le  Queux  has  been 
honoured,  as  he  records  with  natural  pride,  with  domiciliary  visits, 
and  interdicts,  and  other  flattering  attentions  of  the  Russian 
Government.  His  revelations  of  Nihilists,  their  plots,  methods, 
aims,  and  deeds,  are  supremely  sensational.  The  names,  of 
course,  are  fictitious.  The  incidents  are  told  in  a matter-of- 
fact  fashion  that  is  in  curious  contrast  with  the  horrors  and  the 
mysteries  dealt  with.  Mr.  Le  Queux  dips  his  pen  in  gloom, 
which  deepens  when  these  tales  close,  and  he  makes  his  fore- 
cast. The  moujik  “ moans,”  he  tells  us,  in  “ every  corner  of 
the  Russian  Empire.”  “ Sounds  of  woe  float  over  the  mighty 
Russian  rivers  from  Archangel  to  the  Caspian.”  Our  blood 
runs  cold  as  we  read  Mr.  Le  Queux’s  tremendous  valediction. 

Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  keeps  us  at  a high  pitch  of  attention 
throughout  the  whole  narrative  of  “ Highways  and  High  Seas  ” 
(Blackie).  There  is  no  repose  in  the  progress,  but  the  briskest 
action  possible,  from  the  opening  scene  of  the  story  to  the  last. 
We  are  thrown  from  one  adventure  to  another,  now  with  highway- 
men and  other  land-thieves,  now  with  a drunken,  lyrical  kind 
of  skipper,  and  pirates,  and  a brush  with  the  French  on  board 
the  good  brig  “ Gloriana.”  The  hero  undergoes  the  wildest 
debauch  of  perils  and  excitements  that  can  be  imagined. 
Altogether,  this  is  an  exhilarating  story. 

“ The  Romance  of  the  Sea”  (S.  P.  C.  K.)  is  most  interesting 
and  good  in  execution.  Mr.  Whymper  has  done  his  work 
with  sound  judgment,  and  produced  a skilful  example  of 
compilation.  He  has  drawn  his  material  from  excellent 
sources,  such  as  Basil  Hall,  Robert  Hunt,  the  author  of 
“ Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England,”  Marryat,  W. 
Clark  Russell,  P.  H.  Gosse,  and  other  reputable  writers. 
All  kinds  of  sea  lore,  superstitions,  romance,  fables,  natural 
phenomena,  are  dealt  with  in  this  readable  miscellany.  The 
book  is  very  well  illustrated.  The  frontispiece,  showing  a 
Kraken  engaging  a Viking’s  ship,  is  creditable  to  the  artist’s 
imagination. 

“ Half-hours  on  the  Quarter-deck”  (Nisbet)  comprises  a series 
of  sketches  of  famous  navigators,  from  the  times  of  Drake  and 
Frobisher  to  those  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  bold  Benbow. 
The  material  of  the  volume  is  well  arranged  and,  on  the  whole, 
written  in  a fluent,  pleasant  style.  There  are  some  good 
woodcuts  by  way  of  illustration. 

Mr.  Cobb’s  “Feast  of  Stories”  (Wells  Gardner  & Co.)  is 
well  varied,  and  contains  many  capital  short  stories,  derived 
from  French,  German,  Flemish,  and  other  sources.  The  selec- 
tion leads  off  with  the  most  admirable  of  the  set — “ The  Col- 
porteur of  the  Pyrenees.”  The  book  is  not  beautiful  to  look 
upon,  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  interest  and  amuse  young  folk. 

Stories  of  school  life  are,  for  many  boys,  books  of  the  most 
attractive  order.  They  are,  also,  we  suspect,  books  that  many 
parents  and  guardians,  who  recall  their  own  school-days,  are 
apt  to  regard  with  critical  interest.  Decidedly  it  were  well  if 
they  should  make  inquisition  into  their  nature  and  scope,  or  be 
prepared  to  take  the  reviewer’s  indications  as  to  merit.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Ascott  Hope  there  is,  fortunately,  ample  security. 
The  author  of  that  delightful  and  memorable  book,  “ Cap  and 
Gown  Comedy,”  is  a veteran  story-teller,  and  writes  from  the  ful- 
ness of  knowledge  and  withr  oft-proven  skill.  “ Black  and  Blue” 
(Black)  must  be  accounted  among  the  best  of  his  books  for  boys. 
It  reveals  Mr.  Hope’s  sympathy  with  boy-nature,  and  his 
knowledge  of  it,  through  every  chapter  of  the  narrative,  and  is 
written  with  the  natural  ease  that  naturally  pleases.  The 
character  of  young  Gerard  is  capitally  drawn.  Some  of  the 
most  agreeable  scenes  of  the  story  deal  with  the  experiences  of 
this  English  boy,  with  his  Scottish  relations  and  in  a Scottish 
school.  Towards  the  close  something  of  a tragic  conclusion 


threatens,  but  it  is  dispelled  at  the  very  last  page  by  a dramatic 
stroke,  which  for  all  its  suddenness  is  perfectly  unforced. 

Mr.  Mansford  must  be  prepared  for  a little  scepticism  on  our 
part  with  regard  to  the  somewhat  extraordinary  school  of 
whose  annals  he  is  a lively,  indeed  a diverting,  chronicler  in 
“ Bully,  Fag  and  Hero”  (Jarrold  & Sons).  “Was  there  ever 
such  a school  as  Littlebury?”  we  are  inclined  to  ask.  Yet 
this  curious  story  reads  “true,”  while  the  boys — even  the 
odious  bully  and  liar,  Coomber — suggest  studies  from  the  life. 
One  of  the  escapades  recorded  is  the  escape  from  dormitory  of 
the  whole  of  one  form,  excepting  the  bully  named.  They  lower 
themselves  by  sheets  to  the  solid  earth  and  betake  themselves 
to  a wood,  where  they  hold  a midnight  drill,  like  so  many 
Whiteboys.  One  of  the  masters,  given  to  solitary  night  walks, 
here  discovers  them,  and  discovers  also  an  unhappy  small 
boy  in  his  nightshirt,  who  is  delegated  by  Coomber  to  spy 
upon  the  rest.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  the 
most  astonishing  of  the  strange  things  that  are  perpetrated 
by  the  “ men  ” of  Littlebury.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  book 
has  a strong  air  of  realism  which  is  positively  enthralling. 

Mr.  Andrew  Home’s  “From  Fag  to  Monitor”  (Black)  is 
more  modest  and  a good  deal  more  melodramatic.  It  tells  of 
a shipwrecked  babe,  who  is  put  into  a workhouse,  and  then 
adopted  by  a benevolent  doctor,  who  sends  the  boy  when  of 
sufficient  years  to  a school,  where  he  suffers  dolorously  for  his 
mischance.  He  is  really  the  heir  to  considerable  monies,  the 
secret  of  which  is  known  to  a rascally  lawyer  and  a drunken 
reprobate  mariner — Mattock,  his  expressive  name — who  even- 
tually becomes  a maniac.  The  story  is  dreadfully  improbable. 

“The  Story  of  the  Sea”  (Cassell)  is,  we  assume,  the  second 
volume  of  a work  we  noticed  last  Christmas  with  the  same 
title,  though  there  is  nothing  on  the  title-page  to  show  it,  except 
two  small  asterisks.  The  compilation  is  by  various  hands,  and 
embraces  almost  every  conceivable  aspect  of  the  sea  and  its  navi- 
gation. It  is  an  instructive  and  entertaining  miscellany,  very  well 
illustrated  throughout,  some  of  the  designs  at  the  heads  of 
chapters  being  excellent.  We  may  name  some  of  the  themes 
treated  to  show  the  diversity  of  the  work.  There  are  chapters  on 
the  early  Elizabethan  voyagers,  on  the  story  of  the  Argonauts, 
on  Northmen  and  Vikings,  on  the  Slave  Trade,  on  Ocean  Cur- 
rents, on  Pirates  and  Piracy,  on  Antarctic  Exploration,  and  on 
the  London  Docks. 

Miss  Yonge  shows  no  slackening  of  her  practised  hand  in 
“The  Wardship  of  Steepcombe”  (National  Society),  a tale 
of  the  times  of  Richard  II.  The  story  is  well  knit  and 
full  of  interest,  while  it  serves  to  set  forth  in  a series  of 
forcible  pictures  some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the 
stirring  days  when  both  Church  and  State  were  threatened 
with  disruption.  The  account  of  Wickliffe’s  teaching  and 
influence,  the  revolt  of  Wat  Tyler,  the  execution  of  Simon  of 
Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  are  presented  with  excel- 
lent vividness  by  the  author.  The  story,  on  the  whole,  is  one 
of  the  best,  in  conception  and  treatment,  that  Miss  Yonge  has 
written. 

With  “ Wulfric  the  Weapon-Thane”  (Blackie),  a ^picturesque 
and  energetic  story  of  the  struggle  between  Saxons  and 
Danes,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Whistler  gives  us  a worthy  com- 
panion book  to  his  capital  story,  “A  Thane  of  Wessex,”  of 
last  year.  Fie  has  made  no  perfunctory  study  of  the  age  with 
which  he  deals  ; but,  both  with  regard  to  the  invading  Danes 
and  the  East  Anglia  defenders,  shows  praiseworthy  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  the  struggle  and  the  art  of  putting  before  us 
the  salient  characteristics  of  the  contending  races.  This  story 
is  one  that  will  delight  all  active-minded  boys. 

In  “ Left  on  the  Prairie”  (Wells  Gardner  & Co.),  by  Mr.  M.  B. 
Cox,  Jack’s  father  is  obliged  to  carry  his  sick  wife  away  to  the 
mountains  for  her  health’s  sake,  and  to  leave  Jack  behind  him 
on  the  prairie.  Thus  it  chanced  that  Jack  got  lost.  But  he  is  a 
plucky  little  boy,  and  pious  withal,  for  it  chanced  that  he  was 
able  to  soothe  the  savage  breasts  of  miners  about  a camp  fire 
by  singing  hymns.  His  adventures  are  varied  and  interesting 
from  the  moment  he  is  despatched  to  catch  a strayed  horse 
until  he  is  wonderfully  restored  to  his  sorrowing  parents. 

Amongst  new  editions  of  familiar  books  we  find  Mr.  G.  A. 
Henty.  In  regard  to  both  matter  and  manner,  he  is  quite  as 
good  as  any  among  living  writers  for  boys.  He  has  produced 
many  good  books  and  a few  indifferent  ones,  but  he  has  shown 
in  “The  Young  Colonists”  (Blackie  & Son),  of  which  “a  new 
edition”  is  now  issued,  how  dull  and  unimaginative  he  could 
be  if  he  tried.  This  tale  of  the  Zulu  and  Boer  wars  should  be 
thrilling.  He  says  it  was  painful  to  him  to  describe  “campaigns 
in  which  we  suffered  defeat.”  For  Mr.  Henty,  the  storyteller, 
as  for  his  countrymen,  the  wars  have  spelt  failure.  “ The  Three 
Midshipmen,”  by  the  late  W.  H.  G.  Kingston  (Griffith,  Farran, 
Browne  & Co.),  will  be  widely  welcomed  in  the  tasteful  shape 
in  which  it  is  now  being  reissued.  Mr.  Kingston’s  works  should 
hold  their  own  for  generations  to  come.  Jules  Verne’s 
“ Archipelago  of  Fire  ” (Sampson  Low,  Marston  & Co.)  affords 
a graphic  idea  of  the  struggles  of  Greece  for  liberty  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century  ; it  is  as  much  a politico-historical  discourse 
as  a story.  In  “The  Vanished  Diamond”  (Sampson  Low) 
Jules  Verne  turns  the  limitless  opportunities  of  South  Africa  as 
a field  for  adventure  to  splendid  account.  “ Quicksilver  ; or, 
the  Boy  with  No  Skid  to  his  Wheel”  (Blackie  & Son),  has 
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been  held  to  be  Mr.  Manville  Fenn’s  best  effort  for  boys.  It  is 
a capital  story.  “The  Land  of  the  Hibiscus  Blossom  : a Yarn 
of  the  Papuan  Gulf,”  by  Hume  Nisbet  (Ward  & Downey),  is  a 
story  about  New  Guinea,  founded  on  the  author’s  observations 
of  life  and  of  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  civilization,  in  that 
inhospitable  land. 

ANNUALS. 

“ r I 'HE  Sunday  Magazine”  has  many  articles  by  “Ian 
X Maclaren,”  and  one  interview  with  him,  with  a capital 
portrait.  Mr.  Dawson’s  “ Story  of  Hannah  ” runs  as  a serial, 
and  there  is  another  by  Mrs.  Marshall.  The  casual  articles  have 
some  interest  ; especially  those  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton.  “ The 
Quiver”  has  plenty  of  readable  matter,  including  a serial 
by  Alan  St.  Aubyn  and  some  pleasing  stories  for  children. 
“ Good  Words  ” is  up  to  its  usual  level.  The  author  of 
“ Into  the  Highways  and  Hedges”  has  an  interesting  serial. 
“ Edna  Lyall  ” very  seriously  points  out  “ how  she  became  a 
novelist.”  Mr.  Gladstone  has  something  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  Bishop  Butler  ; and  Katharine  Tynan  has  a good  paper  on 
“Old  Soldiers.”  “The  Sunday  at  Home”  is  an  imposing 
volume,  with  its  coloured  plates.  The  text  contains  nothing  of 
any  very  special  note,  unless  we  accept  a serial  by  D.  Alcock, 
which  lays  its  scene  in  Old  Holland  in  the  days  of  William  the 
Silent.  “ The  Leisure  Hour  ” has  an  interesting  series  of 
illustrated  articles  by  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson  on  his 
own  dominion,  the  British  Museum.  Mrs.  Mayo  has  a short 
biography  (with  comments)  of  the  inevitable  Carlyle  ; and 
Miss  Evelyn  Everett-Green  contributes  some  clever  “ Character 
Sketches  from  Real  Life.”  “Little  Folks”  is  as  attractive 
as  ever,  full  of  bright  pictures,  good  stories,  and  prize  com- 
petitions. Some  of  the  unsigned  poems  are  capital.  We 
confess  to  being  strongly  attracted  to  “ Henry  Handel 
Tosti  Jones”  who  “played  the  flute  in  divers  tones.”  “The 
Young  Standard  Bearer,”  although  it  never  lets  its  moral 
purpose  be  forgotten,  is  not  goody  goody.  We  have  been 
entertained  with  many  of  the  stories,  and  can  give  the 
little  volume  a good  word.  “ The  Child’s  Own  Magazine  ” 
goes  gallantly  on.  It  is  a very  unpretending  little  magazine, 
and  the  annual  gives  but  one  coloured  plate.  Still  there  are 
plenty  of  black-and-white  pictures,  and  children  are  attached 
to  this,  perhaps  their  first  paper.  “Young  England”  is  a great 
handsome  production,  brilliantly  bound.  All  the  contents  are 
calculated  to  make  the  schoolboy  heart  to  glow.  The  cover 
shows  a very  remarkable  gilt  tiger  in  the  act  of  obligingly 
descending  upon  the  points  of  two  spears  held  by  a gilt 
sportsman.  The  shortness  of  our  mortal  span  alone  prevents 
us  from  searching  for  the  story  which  that  cover  illustrates, 
and  giving  ourselves  up  to  a luxurious  curdling  of  the  blood. 
“ The  Girl’s  Own  Annual  ” holds  its  own.  Mr.  Sydney 
Grier’s  clever  story,  “ His  Excellency’s  English  Governess,” 
appears  in  it.  Another  pleasing  serial  is  Miss  Everett- Green’s 
“ Half  a Dozen  Sisters.”  The  useful  articles,  such  as  those  on 
cookery  and  costume,  are  very  good.  But  why  does  the  fashion 
artist  make'such  sentimental  figures  of  all  the  young  ladies  in 
pretty  frocks  ? Their  heads  droop  sideways  in  a distressing 
manner.  Their  faces,  too,  are  so  pretty  that  it  matters  very 
little  what  they  wear.  But  that,  we  believe,  is  not  the  usual 
feminine  view  of  such  matters.  “ Sunday  Reading  ” ought  to 
be  popular  with  the  youngest  class  of  children,  for  the  illustra- 
tions are  almost  as  plentiful  as  the  text,  and  the  cover  is  gaiety 
itself.  There  are  plenty  of  stories  and  useful  little  lectures. 
“St.  Nicholas”  has  long  been  one  of  our  favourite  children’s 
papers.  The  pictures  are  invariably  charming,  and  the  tales 
delightful.  This  year’s  volume  is  as  delectable  as  ever,  and  as 
handsomely  bound.  “Chums”  (Cassell)  and  “The  Boy’s  Own 
Annual”  (Religious  Tract  Society)  are  full  of  good  stuff,  both 
in  the  way  of  fiction  and  essays.  Both  have  so  many  merits  on 
well-marked  lines  that  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them, 
and  if  we  wanted  either  we  should  be  content  to  take  the  first 
which  came  to  our  hands.  The  new  volume  of  “ The 
Century  Magazine”  (Macmillan)  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  illustrated  magazine  of  the  day,  and  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  previous  volume  in  beauty  of  illustration  or 
in  the  varied  interest  of  its  contents.  Professor  Sloane’s 
“Life  of  Napoleon”  is,  of  course,  prominent  among  the 
contributions  and  is  admirably  illustrated.  In  addition  we 
note  “ Sir  George  Tressady,”  “ In  Bohemia  with  Du 
Maurier” — both  of  which  have  appeared  in  book  form — the 
delightful  essay  on  “French  Children,”  with  its  quaint  illus- 
trations, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell’s  “ Lights  and  Shadows  of  the 
Alhambra,”  among  other  notable  features  of  an  attractive 
book. 

TOYS,  PICTURE  BOOKS,  DIARIES 
AND  CARDS. 

CHRISTMAS  time  is  an  interruption.  The  philosophy 
which  travels  on  its  explanatory  course  without  a hitch 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  suffers  violence  towards  the  end  of 
December.  We  may  try  to  shut  our  eyes  to  this  truth  else- 
where, but  in  the  nursery  it  is  obstreperously  patent.  The 
philosopher,  therefore,  must  not  wrap  himself  up  in  an  eleven 
months’  abstraction  and  condemn  Messrs.  C.  W.  Faulkner  & 


Co.’s  new  games  because  they  do  not  fall  into  any  of  his  four 
divisions — to  wit,  the  Mess,  the  Romp,  the  Constructive,  the 
Destructive.  Under  the  first  head  come  magnetic  ducks,  the 
pump,  lead-melting  and  other  arts,  such  as  painting  and 
modelling  in  wax.  The  occasion  for  a mess  may  belong 
especially  to  Christmas — the  scarlet-coloured  pump  for  in- 
stance— but  the  Mess  itself  is  not  thereby  restricted  to  any  par- 
ticular week  in  the  year.  The  Romp  includes  all  round  games 
that  can  stand  the  test  of  being  played  more  than  twice  ; they 
are  generally  played  without  much  material  aid,  but  if  the  toy 
enters  into  the  Romp,  this  class  merges  into  the  Destructive. 
Constructive  games  (soldiers  and  bricks)  are  those  that  teach 
their  own  use,  Destructive  those  that  teach  anything  else. 
This  fourth  class  is  the  largest  of  all.  It  includes  portions  of 
the  first  and  second  ; it  is  engaged  in  a perpetual,  and  generally 
victorious,  warfare  with  the  third,  and  on  December  29  it  comes 
into  an  inheritance  of  nearly  all  the  new  toys  that  have  held 
the  nursery  from  Christmas  Eve  to  Innocents’  Day.  It  is  for 
this  brief  period  that  Christmas  toys  and  games  are  invented ; 
they  all  begin  by  belonging  to  the  third  class,  and  their  virtue 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  length  of  their  stay  in  that  class. 
Painting,  “Jenkins  on  the  Table,”  soldiers,  dominoes  (used  to 
make  trains  or  a single  file  of  soldiers  ready  to  lie  down  in 
measured  sequence  when  their  leader  is  tipped  backwards) ; 
these  things  can  be  enjoyed  all  the  year  round  ; but  for  Christ- 
mas we  want  a game  that  can  be  played  with  relentless  greedi- 
ness five  hours  a day  for  four  days  and  then  disappear.  And 
so,  although  the  new  games  from  Messrs.  Faulkner  do  not  strike 
us  as  being  really  and  eternally  sound,  they  may  well  serve  their 
Christmas  purpose.  We  incline  chiefly  towards  “ Repeller,”  a new 
and  improved  setting  of  the  parlour-tennis  which  was  played 
with  counters.  In  this  game  the  opponents  flip  their  counters 
through  the  holes  in  a cardboard  wall  which  runs  down  the 
middle  of  the  table.  “ Nurky,”  on  the  other  hand,  strikes  us  as 
a mistake  ; the  very  name  is  a warning  that  the  game  has  been 
conceived  in  a small  and  ungenerous  spirit.  In  the  middle  of 
the  table  we  have  a little  wooden  hill,  and  on  its  summit  a ball. 
The  players  all  round  the  edge  of  the  table  have  to  knock  this 
ball  off  by  means  of  other  balls  which  they  launch  by  rolling 
them  down  a grooved  stick.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
make  a game  out  of  this  exercise  by  appending  a number  of 
rules  that  would  never  be  kept,  and  we  imagine  the  game 
would  become  a destructive  Romp  at  the  very  first  trial.  The 
rolling  of  a ball  down  a grooved  stick  is  far  too  fascinating  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  any  game,  and  the  balls  and 
grooves  in  this  case  are  too  small  to  compare  for 
a moment  with  the  glories  of  a down  and  up  track 
made  of  cues  on  a billiard  table — ah  the  smooth  rolling 
of  the  billiard  ball  and  the  click  as  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
table  and  starts  on  its  upward  course  ! “ Attracto  ” is  a new 

version  of  “ Fish  Ponds  ” with  magnets  instead  of  hooks,  and 
“The  Fight  for  the  Flag”  is  the  at  no  time  excessively  thrilling 
race  game  over  again,  arranged  for  two  players.  When  the 
elders  have  decided  what  eternally  entertaining  toys  they  are 
going  to  bestow  on  the  nursery,  they  might  do  worse  than  look 
through  Messrs.  Faulkner’s  new  games  and  choose  out  a four 
days’  attraction.  The  clockwork  train,  the  box  of  chocolates 
and  the  novel  game  are  all  meant  to  last  about  the  same  time. 

Then  there  are  the  picture  books.  At  first  sight  there  seems 
to  be  an  embarrassing  multitude  of  them  ; but  they  fall  into  two 
strongly  marked  and  widely  separated  classes,  and  the  elderly 
choice  between  the  new  style  or  the  old  will  be  of  infinitely 
more  moment  to  the  child  than  the  choice  between  the  indi- 
vidual books  of  either  class.  There  they  stand  facing  each 
other  in  violent  contrast ; on  the  one  side,  the  artistic  and  the 
crafty,  and  the  tellers  of  fairy  tales  bursting  with  an  inner 
significance  ; on  the  other,  the  makers  of'  the  goody-goody  and 
comprehensible  stories  and  the  pretty-pretty  and  comprehensible 
pictures.  The  very  bindings  scream  out  at  one  another  in  the 
booksellers’  windows,  and  one  almost  wonders  how  the  glossy 
and  brightly  coloured  volume  of  “Our  Darlings”  can  stand 
next  the  much-designed  “ Parade  ” without  exploding.  The 
choice  between  the  two  depends  upon  the  answer  to  a question 
which  no  one  is  going  to  bother  himself  to  ask,  much  less 
answer,  and  which  can  therefore  be  deposited  here  in  perfect 
security.  Do  the  children  of  one  generation  differ  very  much 
in  their  tastes  from  the  children  of  another?  Do  they  differ 
as  widely  in  this  respect  as  their  elders  ? 

Messrs.  John  F.  Shaw  & Co.  are  great  champions  of  the  old 
style.  Their  bindings  are  all  a cream-laid  buttery  yellow, 
partly  occupied  by  fat  pretty  children  in  bright  dresses.  Their 
stories  are  utterly  improving,  and  their  pictures,  good  or  bad, 
entirely  comprehensible,  and  the  whole  thing  seems  to  us  quite 
delightful.  The  illustrations  are  on  a high  level  generally, 
in  fact  in  some  cases  it  looks  as  if  the  editors  had  followed  the 
excellent  plan  of  first  securing  a more  capable  picture  than  they 
could  be  expected  to  command,  and  then  writing  something 
about  it.  “Our  Darlings”  and  “ Sunday  Sunshine ” are  the 
best,  because  there  is  nothing  so  entertaining  and  various 
as  a bound  volume  of  a periodical  with  its  serial  tale,  its  natural 
history,  its  Bible  story,  its  odds  and  ends,  and  its  differences  in 
type.  “ A Week  of  Birthdays  ” is  virtuous  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion ; but  children  devour  the  goody  story  with  ghoulish 
avidity.  Natural  history,  pretty  poetry,  and  pointless  good 
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stories  are  printed  in  extra  large  type  for  “Little  Frolic.” 
“ Birds  and  Beasts”  is  a big  annual  picture-book  with  anec- 
dotal and  informing  letterpress,  by  the  author  of  “ Homes 
without  Hands.” 

With  the  bound  volume  of  the  excellent  “Child’s  Pictorial” 
(S.P.C.K.)  we  pass  into  the  new  style.  Perhaps  children  will 
like  the  pre-Raphaelite  and  decorative  Bible  pictures.  Mr. 
Gleeson  White’s  “Parade”  (Henry  & Co.)  has  the  merit  of 
variety  ; the  fairy  tale  and  the  decorative  illustration  take  up 
much  of  the  room  ; but  there  are  also  school  and  adventure 
stories  that  might  have  come  from  the  “Boy’s  Own  Paper” 
itself.  John  Oliver  Hobbes  contributes  a sparkling  tale  of  a 
difficult  prince  and  an  ill-used  fairy  princess.  “ What  courage ! ” 
the  court  ladies  cry  when  they  see  the  prince  mounted  on  his 
kitten.  “ What  a firm  hand  ! and  what  a spirited,  dangerous 
kitten  ! Oh,  what  a savage,  peculiar,  fiery,  untamed  kitten  ! ” 
Mr.  Laurence  Housman’s  fairy  tale  has,  perhaps,  too  much 
description  and  too  little  story  in  it  to  please  children.  Mr.  Max 
Beerbohm  has  a little  story  with  a charmingly  weighty  moral 
in  its  tail — not  that  the  tail  is  at  all  weighed  down — in  fact,  the 
child’s  first  introduction  to  the  methods  of  Ibsen.  Miss  Evelyn 
Sharp’s  fairy  stories,  “Wymps”  (Lane),  depend  rather  much 
for  their  interest  on  their  meaning,  their  application  ; but  they 
are  too  good  to  have  been  sent  out  in  company  with  Mrs. 
Dearmer’s  illustrations.  “The  Happy  Owls ” (Henry)  is  a set 
of  pretty  coloured  lithograph  drawings  of  birds  by  Th.  van 
Hoijtema.  “The  Kitchen  Maid,”  by  Mary  F.  Guillemard 
(Constable),  is  Cinderella  retold  in  a rhymed  play,  and  illus- 
trated by  Bernard  Partridge  and  others.  The  old  story  is  too 
fine  to  be  treated  here  and  there  a little  vulgarly.  Mr.  Elkin 
Mathews  has  published  a miniature  volume  of  “ Divine  and 
Moral  Songs  for  Children”  by  Isaac  Watts,  with  coloured  illus- 
trations by  Mrs.  Arthur  Gaskin.  “ The  Bad  Child’s  Book  of 
Beasts”  is  good  fun.  The  most  taking  of  H.  B.’s  verses  is  the 
couplet  appended  to  B.  T.  B.'s  drawing  of  a dromedary  and  a 
particularly  sombre  assassin  in  a turban — 

“The  Dromedary  is  a cheerful  bird, 

I cannot  say  the  same  about  the  Kurd.” 

The  great  and  unapproachable  archetype  of  such  poetry  is 
the  old  A.B.C.,  by  Busch,  which  ends — 

“ Die  Zwiebel  ist  der  Juden  Speise 
Das  Zebra  trifft  man  stellenweise.” 

“Prince  Boohoo  and  Little  Smuts,”  by  Harry  Jones,  is  a long 
and  sufficiently  racy  and  topical  fairy  tale,  illustrated  by  Gordon 
Browne,  R.I.  (Gardner,  Darton  & Co.) 

Of  all  things  that  pour  down  on  us  at  Christmas- time,  none 
are  so  appetizing  as  the  diaries.  They  are,  indeed,  so  seductive, 
with  their  empty  pages  suggesting  boundless  possibilities,  that 
their  presence  in  large  numbers  is  dangerous.  One  is  apt,  in 
the  ecstasy  of  the  moment,  to  buy  fifty  and  spend  a miserable 
year  in  trying  to  find  a use  for  one  of  them.  One  empty  diary 
haunts  the  conscience  more  relentlessly  than  many  bills,  and 
fifty  empty  diaries  simply  pave  the  nearest  road  to  the  asylum. 
The  tragedy  might  be  taken  as  the  subject  of  a moral  picture- 
book  for  Christmas.  A steady-going  man  will  buy  the  same 
diary  year  after  year.  If  he  is  used  to  one  of  the  many  shaped 
Letts’s  (Cassell)  in  dark  green  cloth,  stamped  with  a gold  garter 
and  date,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  tempted  by  another,  though 
Charles  Letts’s  grey  cardboard  covers  have  endeared  them- 
selves for  life  to  his  next-door  neighbour.  Both  Letts  and 
Charles  Letts  make  diaries  of  every  conceivable  size,  shape, 
and  binding  ; interleaved  blotting  or  plain  ; a week  on  six 
pages,  a week  to  an  opening,  a week,  in  fact,  arranged  in  more 
ways  than  you  could  fancy.  Cassell  & Co.  publish  for  Letts  a 
“ Gentleman’s  Pocket  Diary”  with  lists  of  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  ; a “ Clerical  Diary  ” (also  in  tablet  form),  with 
the  Proper  Lessons,  Epistles,  and  so  on.  Charles  Letts  & Co., 
too,  publish  various  professional  diaries;  and  their  “Annual 
Housekeeper  ” is  wonderfully  arranged  to  tempt  exactitude  from 
the  most  careless  ; and  we  can  think  of  nothing  that  is  not 
treated  of  in  their  “British  Almanac  and  Family  Cyclopaedia” — 
astronomy  and  dancing,  politics  and  sports,  geography  and 
poultry,  the  most  various  and  incompatible  information  is  to  be 
found  between  its  covers.  John  Walker  & Co.  make  a 
speciality  of  charming  pocket  diaries  in  pretty  bindings. 
Messrs.  De  La  Rue  make  a speciality  of  the  most  convenient 
little  calendar  and  engagement  or  memorandum  books.  Fixed 
into  a card  case  with  an  elastic,  these  calendars  take  up  no 
room  at  all,  and  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  one’s  peace  of  mind 
as  to  have  such  a remembrancer  perpetually  on  one’s  person. 
For  even  Messrs.  De  La  Rue  have  not  been  clever  (or  unkind) 
enough  to  so  arrange  their  calendars  as  to  necessitate  the  entry 
of  an  engagement  which  we  intend  to  forget. 

The  plain  Christmas  card  with  a picture  and  a text  has  finally 
been  conquered  and  swept  away  by  the  card  of  “ greetings.” 
The  fact  is  proved  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  such  salu- 
tations produced  by  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck,  and  if  they  do  not 
know  about  such  matters  no  one  does.  You  may  have  a repro- 
duction of  a Sir  Joshua,  a sentimental  young  lady,  or  Burns’s 
cottage  ; you  may  have  comic  pictures  of  lady  bicyclists,  or 
even  raised  flowers,  it  does  not  matter  so  long  as  you  have  the 
" greetings”  attached.  The  prettiest  of  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck’s 
cards  are  those  which  recall  the  old  coloured  fashion-plates  so 
eagerly  collected  by  those  who  know  and  care  about  pretty  things. 


They  have  an  air  of  distinction  that  does  not  always  charac- 
terize the  Christmas  card,  and  they  deserve  to  become  popular. 
Messrs.  Hildesheimer  publish  a number  of  photogravures  of 
pretty  and  popular  pictures  arranged  as  “ greetings  ” cards. 
They  have  managed,  as  they  say  in  their  catalogue,  to  “ combine 
artistic  production  with  commercial  value  and  unite  friendly 
greeting  with  artistic  symbols  of  high  tone  and  intrinsic  value, 
thus  bringing  the  card  up  to  the  level  of  an  art  gift.” 

SOME  FRENCH  GIFT  BOOKS. 

“ Robinson  et  Robinsonne.”  Par  Pierre  Mael.  Illustre  par 
A.  Paris.  Paris  and  London  : Hachette  & Co.  1895. 

“ Seule  ! ” Par  le  Commandant  Stany.  Illustre  par  E.  Vulliemin. 

Paris  and  London  : Hachette  & Co.  1895. 

“ Ysabel.”  Par  la  Comtesse  de  Houdetot.  Illustre  en  couleurs 
et  en  noir  par  Edouard  Zier.  Paris  and  London  : Hachette 
& Co.  1895. 

THESE  three  examples  of  “ Livres  d’Etrennes”  are  in  all 
ways  worthy  of  the  eminent  house  whence  they  issue. 
They  are  of  handsome  format , the  imprint  a delight  to  the  eyes, 
the  paper  of  an  admirable  texture  and  unimpeachable  white- 
ness. Resplendent  in  crimson  and  gold,  with  a most  judicious 
relief  of  black  in  the  design,  for  front  cover  and  back,  the  bind- 
ings have  a solidity  and  finish  seldom  associated  with  cloth, 
while  the  book  edges  are  gilt  all  round  in  the  old  style  of  burnish, 
and  not  sparsely  treated  with  a top  dressing  only.  The  illus- 
trations are  excellent  for  spirit  and  sympathy.  M.  Paris,  for 
example,  is  an  illustrator  sans  phrase.  He  is  a light-bearer,  an 
enlightener  of  his  text.  His  fidelity  to  M.  Mael’s  century-end 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  Defoe  is  altogether  admirable.  You 
have  but  to  consider  the  picture  of  Jeanne,  the  fair  “Robin- 
sonne” of  M.  Mael’s  narrative,  in  the  most  modish  garb  ever 
assumed  by  shipwrecked  lady,  with  one  arm  in  a sling,  as  she 
pots  a ferocious  jaguar,  to  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  true  elec- 
tion of  M.  Paris  to  illustrate  the  engaging  romance  of  M.  Mael. 
Or  look  at  the  picture  of  Jean,  her  gallant  brother,  high  in  the 
branches  of  a lofty  tree,  yet  not  so  high  as  she,  shooting  the 
“ mapana,”  that  terrible  serpent ; or,  again,  at  the  picture  of  the 
rescue  of  the  Robinsons  by  the  strange  gentleman  mounted 
upon  the  “ veloscaphe,”  that  wondrous  marine  bicycle.  Who 
would  not  robinsonner , to  use  M.  Mael’s  word,  on  such 
terms  ? 

Less  exciting  than  M.  Mael’s  amusing  extravaganza  is  Com- 
mandant Stany’s  “ Seule  ! ” which  tells  of  stout  Breton  hearts 
loyally  triumphant  over  base  ingratitude.  The  ingratitude  is, 
also,  victorious  in  the  end,  and  is  but  short-lived.  Perhaps  the 
change  in  Elizabeth’s  regard  towards  the  honest  Pierre  and 
Guillemette  is  something  sudden,  but  the  fruits  of  it  are 
pleasing  to  contemplate.  This  is  a charming  story,  with  a 
pretty  illustration  of  the  moral,  “ Kind  hearts  are  more  than 
coronets.”  M.  Vulliemin’s  drawings  are  admirable.  Some- 
thing of  the  magic  of  Scott  and  of  Michelet  is  discernible  in  the 
Comtesse  de  Houdetot’s  historical  romance,  “Ysabel,”  though 
the  author’s  study  of  the  scenic  environment  of  her  thirteenth- 
century  characters  is  of  a more  elaborate  kind  than  Scott 
would  have  portrayed.  The  archaeology  and  costume,  and  the 
general  social  presentation  of  the  times,  reveal  also  more  care 
and  preciseness  than  the  Wizard  was  wont  to  observe.  We 
will  not  say  that  this  conscientiousness  never  involves  the 
author  in  tediousness.  There  are,  in  fact,  some  longueurs  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  but  the  merits  of  the  book  are 
many  and  uncommon.  Altogether,  this  is  a capital  Christmas 
book  for  thoughtful  and  studious  young  people.  The  artist, 
M.  Zier,  has  acquitted  himself  admirably,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  so  accomplished  an  illustrator.  The  colour  plates 
are  beautifully  printed. 

A MEDIAEVAL  STORY. 

“ Cest  Daucasin  et  de  Nicolete.”  Reproduced  in  Photofac- 
simile . . . from  the  unique  MS.  by  . . . F.  W.  Bourdillon, 
M.A.  Small  4to.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1896. 

WE  owe  to  the  fame  of  this  lovely  chantefablc , and  to  the 
fact  that  only  one  copy  of  it  is  known  to  exist,  this  scholarly 
bit  of  work  ; and  Mr.  Bourdillon  owes  it  to  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  importance  of  paleography  in  historical  and  literary 
research  that  he  was  unable  to  find  fifty  subscribers  to  order 
copies  of  his  book.  We  cannot  appraise  too  highly  the  value 
of  facsimiles  such  as  the  Beowulf  and  the  one  before  us.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  not  only  do  MSS.  run  the  danger 
of  great  fires  like  that  at  Ashburnham  House,  but  that  even  in 
such  carefully  managed  libraries  as  the  British  Museum  a 
unique  MS.  has  been  “ burnt  at  the  binder’s.”  The  publication 
of  this  facsimile  is  especially  useful  to  students  in  England  who 
are  compelled  to  pick  up  for  themselves  the  elements  of  paleo- 
graphy. The  text  has  been  four  times  reprinted  from  the  MS.— 
by  Barbazan  and  Meon,  Moland  and  D’Hericault,  Gaston  Paris, 
and  Suchier.  No  better  exercise  could  be  devised  than  to 
study  this  facsimile  carefully  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bourdillon’s 
transliteration  (which  is  remarkably  free  from  error),  and  having 
thus  become  familiar  with  the  MS  , to  compare  it  with  each  of 
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these  editors’  texts.  Very  rarely  indeed  can  such  a valuable 
lesson  be  learned  at  such  small  cost.  We  have  only  to  add 
that,  while  we  are  not  always  in  accord  with  Mr.  Bourdillon’s 
amendments,  he  presents  a very  strong  case  on  many  disputed 
points. 

BOOKS  ON  SCOTLAND. 

“Edinburgh.”  Picturesque  Notes  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
with  Illustrations  by  T.  Hamilton  Crawford.  London  : 
Seeley  & Co.  1896. 

“ A History  of  Fife  and  Kinross.”  By  JE.  J.  G.  Mackay. 

Edinburgh  and  London  : Blackwood.  1896. 

“ Glimpses  of  Peebles.”  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Williamson. 
Selkirk  : Lewis  & Co.  1896. 

“ A Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the  Moray  Basin.”  By  J.  A.  Harvie- 
Brown  and  T.  E.  Buckley.  2 vols.  Illustrated.  Edin- 
burgh : Douglas.  1896. 

“Prehistoric  Man  in  Ayrshire.”  By  John  Smith.  London: 
Elliot  Stock.  1896. 

“Records  of  the  Clan  and  Name  of  Fergusson  or  Ferguson 
and  Fergus.”  Edited  by  James  Ferguson  and  R.  M. 
Fergusson  for  the  Clan  Fergus(s)on  Society.  Edinburgh  : 
Douglas.  1896. 

IT  is  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  writers  of  the  kailyard  school 
should  beam  down  on  the  world  from  the  heaped  thousands 
of  their  editions.  Theirs  is  the  reward  of  those  who  have  made 
green  the  bare  places  of  the  earth  ; their  medium  has  been  a 
nauseating  pietistic  sentiment,  and  their  pictures  of  the  lowland 
Scotch  are  the  most  unreal  in  the  whole  history  of  letters. 
Hitherto  the  wandering  Scot  has  poured  his  intolerable  senti- 
ment on  the  memory  of  Burns  ; a Philistine  himself,  he  is  sub- 
conscious of  the  truth  put  clearly  by  the  Prince  of  Philistiness  : 
“ Burns’s  world  of  Scotch  drink,  Scotch  religion,  and  Scotch 
manners  is  often  a harsh,  a sordid,  and  a repulsive  world.”  The 
writers  of  the  kailyard  have  realized  this,  and  have  found  a 
common  measure  for  Scotch  patriotism  and  Scotch  respecta- 
bility. And  so  they  sit  blandly  among  the  cabbages  with  their 
backs  to  the  great  world,  and,  rejecting  the  slugs  and  the 
withered  leaves,  make  pretty  patterns  of  the  greenest  blades, 
and  thank  God  for  the  Scotch  nature. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  some  of  whose  earlier  work,  with 
delightful  illustrations,  forms  the  first  volume  on  our  list,  is  not 
without  blame  in  this  kailyard  business.  Indeed,  Mr.  Crockett 
himself  (or  was  it  Mr.  Barrie  ?)  pinned  a compromising  note 
to  his  first  child,  and  laid  it  at  Stevenson’s  door.  And  yet 
reading  the  “ Picturesque  Notes ’’who  shall  blame  Stevenson 
for  his  progeny  ? There  is  every  corner  of  the  wind-blown 
town  seen  through  a sentiment,  every  whimsy  of  its  natives 
informing  a moral ; but  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  exile  making 
no  pretence  that  he  is  not  a happy  exile,  and  the  point  of  the 
moral  is  against  the  weaknesses  of  Scotland.  Were  they  to  be 
read  for  nothing  else,  the  notes  of  Edinburgh  should  be  read  by 
every  Scotsman  to  see  how  a Scot  writes  of  his  native  town  and 
his  native  race,  when  other  towns  and  other  races  have  brought 
him  illusion  and  disillusion.  It  is  this  comprehensive  faculty, 
this  note  of  the  universal  in  Stevenson,  that  raises  his  Scotch 
work  above  the  level  of  genre.  What  penetrates  the  whole 
volume  finds  typical  expression  in  the  last  page  : — “ You  have 
a vision  of  Edinburgh,  not  as  you  see  her,  in  the  midst  of  a little 
neighbourhood,  but  as  a boss  upon  the  round  world,  with  all 
Europe  and  the  deep  sea  for  her  surroundings.  For  every  place 
is  a centre  to  the  earth,  whence  highways  radiate,  or  ships  set 
sail  for  foreign  ports  ; the  limit  of  a parish  is  not  more  imaginary 
than  the  frontier  of  an  empire.” 

Sheriff  Aeneas  Mackay  cannot  pretend  to  the  delicate 
charm  of  Stevenson’s  style,  and  readers  of  his  “ Fife  and 
Kinross  ” will  hardly  refrain  from  comparisons  between  that 
volume  and  the  delightful  Fifeshire  sketches  in  “ Memories 
and  Portraits”  ; both  writers,  no  doubt  using  the  same 
materials,  have  given  an  account  of  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Sharp,  the  worldly  prelate  whom  Cromwell  called  “ Sharp  of 
that  ilk.”  Stevenson’s  picture  sticks  in  the  mind,  never  to  be 
forgotten  ; the  good  Sheriff  writes  like  a moralizing  historian 
for  schoolboys.  None  the  less  the  story  of  the  kingdom  is  well 
told,  and  a just  balance  is  held  for  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
great  men  who  played  a part  in  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
choose  a county  in  which  religious  changes  had  left  so  strong  a 
mark  on  people  and  places.  Mr.  Mackay  has  a gift  of  apf 
quotation,  and  he  cites  how,  when  Boswell  and  Johnson  haci 
been  looking  at  the  ruins  in  St.  Andrews,  and  Boswell  had 
inquired  for  the  burial-place  of  John  Knox,  the  Doctor  replied, 
“ I hope  in  the  highway  : I have  been  looking  at  his  deforma- 
tions.” The  troubled  times  of  the  Reformation  are  described 
graphically,  and  room  has  been  found  for  some  notice  of  the 
constant  crops  of  secession  and  disruption  that  have  grown  from 
its  seed  in  Fife. 

“Glimpses  of  Peebles”  is  a pleasant,  gossiping  account  of  a 
typical  little  Scotch  borough  from  1760  to  the  present  time.  It 
has  been  compiled  from  parish,  kirksession,  and  presbytery 
records,  and  while  its  chief  interest  must  be  for  those  with  local 
connexion,  it  will  supply  useful  material  to  historians  who  are 
studying  a longer  period  or  wider  subject. 

Mr.  Harvie-Brown  and  Mr.  Buckley  are  well-known  naturalists, 


and  they  have  produced  two  volumes  of  unusual  interest.  The 
Moray  Firth  is  an  enormous  triangular  area,  the  base  being  a 
line  across  the  sea  from  Wick  to  the  north  of  Aberdeenshire, 
the  apex  running  in  to  Inverness.  Into  this,  a series  of  rivers 
run  from  the  high  lands  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  of  Inver- 
nessshire,  Nairn,  Elgin,  and  Banff.  The  physical  features  are 
exceedingly  varied,  and  as  the  population  is  very  scattered  and 
immense  tracts  of  moorland  forest  and  valley  are  uncultivated, 
it  is  as  nearly  a paradise  for  birds  and  beasts  as  the  northern 
climate  allows.  The  first  volume  is  occupied  almost  exclusively 
with  a description  of  the  physical  features  ; the  remainder  of 
the  work  contains  lists  and  short  descriptions  of  the  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  amphibia  and  fishes.  The  whole  work  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  should  be  of  immense  interest  to  sportsmen  and 
of  great  service  to  scientific  naturalists.  We  take  pleasure  in 
congratulating  authors  and  publisher  on  the  satisfactory  result 
of  their  enterprise. 

Mr.  John  Smith’s  volume  is  a careful  account  of  the  relics  of 
prehistoric  man  in  Ayrshire.  He  has  traversed  the  whole 
county  and,  although  he  has  made  full  use  of  available 
literature,  many  of  the  remains  he  describes  and  figures  are  dis- 
coveries of  his  own.  He  has  treated  the  subject  geographically, 
dealing  with  his  “finds”  according  to  the  districts  in  which  he 
discovered  them.  This  method  no  doubt  is  useful  for  the  local 
antiquarian  and  serves  the  purpose  of  the  scientific  reader  well. 
But  the  general  reader  would  have  gained  more  by  an  arrange- 
ment in  which  remains  from  the  whole  district  were  grou  ped 
according  to  their  natural  affinities,  as  some  account  of  the 
succession  of  events  might  thus  have  been  given.  But  the 
volume  is  learned  and  praiseworthy. 

The  historians  of  the  clan  Ferguson  or  Fergusson  prove,  with 
considerable  satisfaction,  that  their  race  came  from  the  loins  of 
kings.  It  is  true  that  the  historians  of  every  Scots  name  and 
race  have  proved  a similar  origin,  and,  no  doubt,  this  inherited 
sovereignty  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  Scots  when 
they  came  to  live  among  the  low-born  English.  Having  dis- 
missed this  obvious  matter  of  a royal  descent  in  four  pages, 
the  historians  proceed  to  display  a most  valuable  collection  of 
records  of  the  clan  and  name  from  the  earliest  historical  times 
to  the  present  day.  It  will  be  of  considerable  use  to  the 
historian,  and  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the  fashion  in  which 
the  Scotch  clan  names  have  spread  through  all  the  history  of 
Scotland  and  through  a large  part  of  the  world’s  history.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  remember  that  community  of  name 
does  not  necessarily  imply  community  of  descent.  At  all  times 
there  have  been  assumptions  of  the  clan  names  by  aliens  who 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  clan  chiefs.  Probably  there  is 
only  one  clan  that  has  remained  pure,  all  the  members  of  which 
are  of  a blood  royal.  That  is  the  clan  of  the  present  reviewer, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  name  it,  as  all  members  will  recognize 
it  at  once. 

\The  following  Reviezus  appeared  in  the  first  editio)i  of  28  Nov.~\ 

SOME  COLONIAL  BOOKS. 

“ India  : Forty  Years  of  Progress  and  Reform  ; being  a Sketch 
of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Behramji  M.  Malabari.”  By  R.  P. 
Karkaria.  London  : Henry  Frowde.  1896. 

“ Future  Trade  in  the  Far  East.”  By  C.  C.  Wakefield, 
F.R.G.S.  London  : Whittaker  & Co.  1896. 

“ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.”  Vol.  XXVII. 

1895-6.  London : The  Institute.  1896. 

“ The  Land  of  Gold.”  By  Julius  M.  Price.  London:  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  & Co.  1896. 

WE  are  afraid  we  do  not  quite  grasp  Mr.  Karkaria’s  purpose 
in  laying  before  the  world  this  account  of  the  “ Life  and 
Times  ” of  one  who  is  yet  little  more  than  forty  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Malabari  is  a very  admirable  worker  in  a very  admirable 
cause.  He  is  not  a ranting  Congressman,  unballasted  by 
any  sense  of  responsibility,  but  a devoted  native  anxious  to 
improve  the  relations  of  East  and  West,  eager  to  emanci- 
pate India  from  the  thraldom  of  debasing  customs,  and  de- 
sirous of  laying  before  her  rulers  the  best  views  of  the  native 
mind.  He  has  done,  we  readily  admit,  very  good  service,  and 
his  motives  are  unimpeachable.  India  and  its  British  masters 
both  owe  him  some  debt  ; and,  if  the  Babu  would  fashion  him- 
self after  Mr.  Malabari,  he  would  be  a much  more  desirable 
person  than  he  is  usually.  But  when  we  have  made  every 
allowance  for  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Malabari,  and  for  the 
inspiration  under  which  that  work  has  been  accomplished, 
we  can  hardly  feel  that  there  is  enough  in  it  to  make  an 
imperative  necessity  of  the  publication  of  a volume  of  eulogy, 
which  Mr.  Malabari  himself  would,  we  imagine,  be  the  first  to 
deprecate.  Of  Mr.  Malabari’s  public  career,  of  his  journalism, 
his  philanthropy,  his  poetry,  most  of  us  probably  know  some- 
thing ; of  his  early  life  we  probably  know  very  little.  Mr. 
Karkaria  tantalizingly  suggests  that  it  is  very  interesting  ; but 
he  cannot  stay  to  go  into  it  now.  If  what  he  does  not  tell  is 
half  as  interesting  as  that  which  he  records,  we  can  only  say 
he  has  inexplicably  thrown  away  an  opportunity.  Some  day 
Mr.  Malabari’s  life,  as  his  present  biographer  says,  will  be 
worth  recounting  at  length  ; but  Mr.  Karkaria’s  effort  seems 
less  than  ever  necessary  when  we  remember  that  a “ Life  ” 
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has  already  been  published  by  another  hand.  Neither 
■can  we  regard  the  volume  as  an  account  of  “Forty  Years  of 
Progress  and  Reform.”  Mr.  Malabari  did  not  begin  his  career 
of  reformer  in  his  cradle.  From  a literary  standpoint  Mr. 
Karkaria’s  work  is  unexceptionable.  He  writes  English  easily 
and  gracefully. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Wakefield  describes  his  volume  as  “ unambitious.” 
His  modesty  disarms  criticism  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  centres  of  trade  in  the  Far  East  are  described.  If 
Mr.  Wakefield’s  insight  is  not  very  deep,  he  can  nevertheless 
■claim  to  have  laid  before  us  an  impression  of  the  conditions  of 
commerce  in  China  and  Japan  which  will  help  to  drive  home  a 
double-barrelled  truth — namely,  that  the  East  itself  is  waking 
up  to  the  possibilities  of  profitable  trade  latent  in  cheap  labour, 
and  that  Western  manufacturers  will  have  also  to  wake  up  and 
change  their  methods  if  they  would  continue  to  command  the 
markets  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  almost  unchallenged 
by  Easterns  themselves.  If  Mr.  Wakefield  is  a faithful  observer, 
the  late  war  with  Japan  has  convinced  China  of  the  necessity 
of  railways.  Among  the  lines  which  are  said  to  be  in  con- 
templation is  one  from  Shanghai  to  Hong  Kong  (Kowloon)  and 
thence  to  Yunnan  and  Bhamo.  Probably  not  even  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  itself,  bringing  the  P'ar  East  into  direct  touch 
with  Europe,  would  have  a greater  effect  on  the  future  than  a 
line  from  Hong  Kong  to  Shanghai  in  one  direction  and  to 
Bhamo  in  the  other.  The  evidence  of  British  energy  and  enter- 
prise in  the  past  is  everywhere  apparent  throughout  the  China 
seas  ; and  Mi'.  Wakefield’s  little  volume  will  render  a service  if 
it  does  nothing  more  than  suggest  to  the  British  trader  that  the 
markets  of  the  future,  properly  studied  and  worked,  rray  be  to 
him  more  valuable  and  extensive  than  those  already  in  exist- 
ence. We  do  not  quite  understand  how  Mr.  Wakefield  makes 
the  tale  in  the  text  worth  4.?.  8d.,  whilst  in  his  Glossary  it  is  said 
to  be  equivalent  to  only  3J. 

The  volumes  annually  published  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute are  of  considerable  importance.  The  papers  and  dis- 
cussions recorded  are,  in  the  main,  worthy  of  careful  perusal, 
.and  serve  as  admirable  sources  of  information  for  the  use  of 
the  public  and  the  publicist.  In  the  present  volume  we  get 
valuable  discourses,  qualified  by  debate,  by  Captain  Lugard  on 
the  “ Extension  of  British  Influence  and  Trade  in  Africa,”  by 
Sir  George  Clarke  on  “National  Defence,”  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Horn 
on  “ The  Scientific  Exploration  of  Central  Australia,”  by  Sir 
George  Baden  Powell  on  the  “ Development  of  Tropical  Africa,” 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Swettenham  on  “ British  Rule  in  Malaya,”  and 
the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves  on  “ New  Zealand”  from  the  picturesque 
standpoin  The  only  address  in  the  volume  of  doubtful  value 
is  Mr.  L.  B.  Clarence’s  on  “A  Century  of  British  Rule  in 
Ceylon.”  Mr.  Clarence’s  criticisms  have  been  largely  discredited 
by  other  and  greater  authorities. 

Mr.  Price’s  narrative  of  his  journey  through  the  West  Aus- 
tralian goldfields  in  the  autumn  of  1896  is  just  as  superficial  as 
the  average  expert  will  expect  it  to  be,  and  just  as  interesting 
as  the  ordinary  reader  who  knows  little  of  Western  Australia 
and  nothing  of  gold-mining  could  desire.  Mr.  Price  confesses 
his  failure  to  accomplish  the  object  with  which  he  set  out.  Pie 
hoped  to  give  the  world  a full  and  comprehensive  work  on  the 
Colony  ; he  found  the  task  hopeless,  and  has  contented  himself 
with  snapshot  impressions.  His  tendency  is  to  enlarge  on  the 
obvious. 

LESSER  LAW  BOOKS. 

“ Outlines  of  Legal  History.”  By  Archer  M.  White.  London  : 
Swan  Sonnenschein  & Co.,  Limited.  1895. 

“ The  Criminal  Law  : a Sketch  of  its  Principles  and  Practice.” 
Ey  Henry  W.  Disney  and  Harold  Gundry.  London : 
Stevens  & Co.,  Limited.  1895. 

“ A General  View  of  the  Law  of  Property.”  By  J.  A.  Strahan, 
assisted  by  J.  S.  Baxter.  London  : Stevens  & Sons, 
Limited.  1895. 

“ A Digest  of  the  Law  of  Agency.”  By  William  Bowstead. 

London  : Sweet  & Maxwell,  1896. 

“ Maxwell  on  the  Interpretation  of  Statutes.”  Third  Edition. 
By  A.  B.  Kempe,  F.R.S.  London  : Sweet  & Maxwell. 
1896. 

UNLIKE  too  many  books  of  its  class,  Mr.  Archer  White’s 
“ Outlines  of  Legal  History”  is  not  an  attempt  to  create 
a want.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  obviously  honest  effort  to 
meet  a very  pressing  demand.  English  law  is  intelligible  only 
when  studied  from  the  historic  point  of  view  ; and  yet  amid  the 
ever-increasing  crowd  of  law  books  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
work  that  will  intelligently  launch  the  student  on  the  study  of 
legal  history.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  that  unfortunate  person 
(equally  to  be  commiserated  on  the  attention  he  has  received 
as  on  that  which  he  has  lacked)  to  wrestle  with  the  treatises  of 
specialists,  where  results  are  given  without  a suggestion  of  the 
process,  and  steps  are  taken  for  granted  which  alone  can  make 
the  conclusion  intelligible.  If  in  despair  he  has  taken  refuge 
in  the  volumes  of  a Commentary,  he  is  made  to  approach  “ the 
law  of  England  ” as  though  it  were  a heaven-born  system  of 
deductive  philosophy  that  never  grew,  though  it  may  sometimes 
have  been  pinched  by  circumstances.  It  is  this  unreal  method 
of  teaching  law  that  makes  the  early  years  after  “ call”  seem  to 


so  many  juniors  just  a slow  process  of  unlearning  what  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  taught.  The  little  book  before  us  will 
at  any  rate  help  the  law  coach  (a  much  more  important  factor 
in  the  manufacture  of  barristers  than  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education)  to  teach  on  a more  rational  plan.  Seeing  that 
the  book  does  not  purport  to  be  more  than  a student’s 
guide,  it  may  be  an  objectless  criticism  to  call  it  super- 
ficial ; but  we  confess  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the 
author  had  taken  a somewhat  more  intellectual  view  of  his 
work,  and  saved  it  from  becoming  so  much  of  a mere  legal 
dictionary,  arranged  from  an  historic  standpoint.  Whether  of 
intention  or  unconsciously,  he  has  not  done  himself  justice. 
We  hope  he  may  yet  brace  himself  up  for  a greater  effort,  and 
write — what  is  as  much  required  and  of  far  more  importance 
than  any  cram  book  can  be — a real  Introduction  to  Legal 
History.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  feel  and  still  more  rarely 
that  we  express  any  hope  that  an  author  should  multiply  his 
productions  ; and  that  we  do  so  in  this  instance  shows  that 
we  are  not  underrating  the  writer’s  abilities,  and  that  we  attach 
exceptional  importance  to  this  subject  of  legal  history. 

The  next  book  on  our  list  admirably  points  the  moral  of 
our  remarks  above.  Had  there  been  any  adequate  attempt  to 
teach  history  in  connexion  with  law,  such  a work  could 
hardly  have  been  perpetrated.  Here  is  a book  professing  to 

a sketch  of  “ the  principles  and  practice  of  the  criminal 
law”  which  would  leave  any  student  with  a doubt  whether 
the  Criminal  Law  ever  had  a history.  Presumably  the  view 
of  the  writers  is  that  it  has  none.  The  quality  of  the  work 
even  within  its  own  limits  may  be  judged  from  any  page  taken 
at  random.  Indictable  offences  are  classified  by  dichotomy 
as  “ crimes  or  misdemeanours  ” (p.  46) ; the  protection  of 
justices  is  noticed  (we  cannot  say  discussed)  without  a refer- 
ence to  the  Public  Authorities  Protection  Act,  1893,  the  writers 
evidently  imagining  ii  & 12  Viet.  c.  44  to  be  the  final  enact- 
ment on  the  subject  (p.  35)  ; the  blasphemy  laws  are  com- 
mented on  without  a word  as  to  the  divergent  views  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Stephen  (p.  128)  ; while  important  cases  such  as 
R.  v.  Read,  Alabaster  v.  Harness,  Harrison  v.  The  Duke  of 
Rutland,  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  It  would  be  idle  to 
waste  more  space  on  such  a book,  but  we  do  not  like  to  close 
without  a warning  to  students  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  claim 
made  in  the  preface  that  the  student  who  succeeded  in  master- 
ing the  contents  “ ought  to  pass  any  of  the  ordinary  legal  ex- 
aminations.” We  should  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  he  might  master  this  work  and  then  find  himself  ploughed. 
The  critic’s  difficulty  in  dealing  with  books  of  this  class  is  to 
know  how  to  pillory  without  advertising  them. 

The  special  feature  of  Mr.  Strahan’s  handbook  on  the  law  as 
to  property  is  the  attempt  to  give  a conspectus  of  the  whole 
law  on  the  subject,  treating  real  and  personal  property  together. 
The  attempt  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  results  of 
recent  legislation ; but  there  was  never  a time  when  the  subject 
could  have  been  scientifically  handled  in  any  other  manner. 
None  the  less,  we  believe  Mr.  Strahan  is  a pioneer  in  this 
direction.  The  book  professes  to  be  a student’s  work,  but  it 
is  something  more  ; and,  because  it  is  more  than  a convenient 
cram  book,  is  so  much  the  better  for  teaching  purposes. 

Mr.  Bowstead’s  Digest  of  the  Law  as  to  Agency  is  so  obvi- 
ously the  work  of  a painstaking  man  who  understands  his 
subject  that  we  should  be  glad  could  we  more  clearly  see  its 
need.  H owever,  there  are  so  many  superfluous  bad  books  that  we 
ought  not  to  carp  at  a superfluous  good  one.  It  will  be  of  use  to 
practitioners,  and  is  not  unintellectual,  but  we  are  disappointed 
to  find  that  Mr.  Bowstead  takes  us  no  further  on  a point  which 
has  been  neglected  by  all  the  text-books— namely,  the  liability 
of  the  principal  (in  particular  when  the  principal  is  a corpora- 
tion) for  the  malice  of  the  agent.  He  tells  us,  in  the  hackneyed 
phraseology  of  the  mere  lawyer,  that  “ the  better  opinion  seems 
to  be”  that  a corporation  is  liable  for  the  wrong  of  its  agents 
to  the  same  extent  as  an  individual,  even  though  “ malice  in 
fact”  is  essential  to  the  making  of  the  wrong.  We  do  not  say 
this  is  wrong  in  law,  but  the  question  should  have  been  dis- 
cussed. It  is  not  quite  certain,  to  begin  with,  whether  an  indi- 
vidual is  liable  for  the  malice  of  his  agent  in  libel ; but  when 
you  come  to  a corporation,  a psychological  difficulty  arises. 
Can  a mindless  entity  bear  malice  ? In  a case,  cited  by  Mr. 
Bowstead,  where  Lord  William  Nevill  sued  the  Fine  Art  Insu- 
rance Company  for  libel  and  (foolishly)  imputed  malice  only 
to  the  secretary,  Lord  Justice  Lopes  confessed  to  a difficulty 
in  understanding  how  when  the  occasion  is  not  privileged 
malice  may  be  implied  against  a company,  but  not  proved 
against  it  when  it  is  privileged.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Malice  is  essential  in  libel,  Vhether  the  occasion  is 
privileged  or  not;  but  when  there  is  no  privilege,  there  is  no 
need  to  prove  the  malice,  consequently  you  never  reach  the 
difficulty  as  to  the  corporation’s  lack  of  mind  ; but  when  there 
is  privilege,  the  malice  must  be  proved  strictly,  and  the  plaintiff 
is  immediately  confronted  by  the  psychological  impasse.  The 
terms  “ malice  in  fact  ” and  “ malice  in  law  ” should  never  be 
used  ; there  is  no  distinction  in  malice  ; the  distinction  is  that 
in  the  one  case  it  need  not  be  proved,  while  in  the  other  it 
must.  True,  this  does  not  settle  the  question  whether  malice 
can  be  proved  against  a corporation.  In  the  case  we  have 
cited  (the  most  recent  authority)  the  judges,  with  orthodox  legal 
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cowardice,  evaded  the  point,  finding  an  escape  by  deciding  the 
case  on  a different  issue.  But  judges  have,  on  the  whole, 
treated  such  cases  as  though  malice  could  be  proved  against 
corporations  ; but  it  is  plain  enough  that  they  have  done  so  on 
grounds  of  practical  convenience,  not  of  logic.  They  are  in  a 
dilemma.  “ It  is  a maxim  that  a corporation  has  no  mind,  no 
mens  rea , therefore  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  malice  ” ; on  the 
other  hand,  monstrous  injustice  would  follow  on  precluding 
parties  from  obtaining  redress  from  a company  whose  agent 
(very  likely  a man  of  straw)  maliciously  used  a privileged 
occasion  as  a cloak  for  malice.  As  usual  in  England,  the 
judges  have  preferred  practical  utility  to  logical  form.  That 
is  all  very  well,  but  when  they  try  to  square  the  two  (as  they 
seem  to  imagine  they  must  do)  they  break  down.  The  truth  is 
that  as  long  as  the  maxim  we  have  quoted  holds  the  field, 
there  can  be  no  way  out  of  this  logical  difficulty  ; but  why 
should  it  hold  the  field  ? A corporation  by  a legal  fiction  re- 
sorted to  for  practical  convenience  is  a person  ; then  why  shrink 
from  investing  it  with  a mind  capable  of  malice,  as  well  as 
other  attributes  of  a person?  It  would  be  liable  to  criminal 
proceedings.  So  it  is  now,  and  can  be  fined.  But  it  cannot 
be  imprisoned,  simply  because  of  physical  difficulties.  In  some 
circumstances  the  fiction  breaks  down  ; but  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  abandoned  where  it  does  not  of  necessity  fail. 

Page  i of  Mr.  Kempe’s  book  tells  us  that  “a  statute  is 
to  be  expounded  according  to  the  intent  of  them  that  made 
it.”  This  is  “ the  fundamental  rule  of  interpretation.”  Accord- 
ingly, if  by  evidence  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  it  were 
proved  that  by  a section  of  a statute  they  did  not  mean 
what  the  words  actually  say,  the  interpreter  would  have  to 
neglect  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  letter  of  the  law  for  the 
gloss  put  upon  it  by  law-makers.  But  on  page  4 we  are 
told  “ The  Legislature  must  be  intended  to  mean  what  it  has 
plainly  expressed,  and  consequently  there  is  no  room  for  con- 
struction.” This  seems  to  put  our  “ fundamental  rule  of  in- 
terpretation ” out  of  court ; and  out  of  court  it  undoubtedly 
is.  Evidence  by  the  writer  of  a document  as  to  what  he  meant 
when  he  wrote  it  is  disallowed,  because  to  allow  such  evidence 
would  be  to  admit  the  false  assumption  that  a man  of  necessity 
writes  what  he  means.  The  words  of  a statute  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  it  is  the  words,  not  the  ideas  of  legislators,  that 
are  law.  The  canon  is  a sound  one,  as  is  seen  by  applying  it 
to  other  than  legal  literature.  Ask  a novelist  what  he  (or  she) 
meant  to  portray  by  the  words  that  make  up  his  characters. 
He  would  probably  say  men  and  women.  But  would  that 
prove  his  heroes  and  heroines  to  be  men  and  women  ? 
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much  Additional  Information  which  will  be  found  exceptionally  useful  to 
Merchants,  Ship  Brokers,  Insurance  Office*,  and  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  Ocean  Travels.  Large  folio,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  30s.  [Jtist  published. 

PHILIPS’  NEW  HANDY  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  the 

WORLD.  A Series  of  60  Plates,  containing  over  120  Maps  and  Plans, 
illustrating  exhaustively  every  aspect  of  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial 
Geogrc  ,'hy,  accompanied  by  a Complete  Consulting  Index  of  100,000  Names. 
Crown  folio,  half-morocco,  40s.  [Shortly. 

PHILIPS’  REFERENCE  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD.  A 

Stfie*  >f  72  Plates,  with  a Statistical  Survey  of  the  Countries  of  the  World, 
and'’  '‘Complete  Index..  By  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.,  Hon.  Fellow  of 
thei  ^graphical  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  Amsterdam,  Lisbon  and  Frankfurt- 
on-J  m.  Small  4to.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  ios.  6d.  [Shortly. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  TOPOGRAPHICAL  MAP 

OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  By  H.  D.  Hoskold,  C.E.  This 
is  an  entirely  new  Large-Scale  Map  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  based  on  the 
t recent  information,  Coloured  to  show  the  Political  Divisions,  with  Hills 
; ted  in  brown,  and  Insets  showing  Tables  of  Distance,  Heights,  and  Sec- 
r ' of  the  principal  Mountain  Regions,  &c.  ; and  a Plan  of  the  Town  of 
f ' nos  Aires.  Size,  3^  miles  to  1 inch.  Size  complete,  54  inches  by  86  inches. 
10  Sheets.  Coloured,  £ 2 ios.;  mounted  to  fold  in  case,  or  on  roller  and  var- 
nished, £3  3s. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.  PHILIPS’  LARGE  MAP 

OF  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.  The  Topographical  Information  has  been 
reduced  from  larger  Government  Survey  Maps,  with  special  Surveys  and 
Plans,  and. other  material  supplied  by  the  Agent-General.  The  Coast  Line 
from  Admiralty  Charts.  Scale,  24  miles  to  1 inch.  Size,  52  inches  by  74 
inches.  4 Sheets,  Coloured,  £1  is.;  mounted  to  fold  in  case,  or  on  roller  and 
varnished,  £1  ns.  6d. 


POPULAR  ASTRONOMICAL  WORKS. 
POPULAR  TELESCOPIC  ASTRONOMY.  Howto  Make 

a 2-inch  Telescope,  and  What  to  See  with  it.  By  G.  Fowler,  A.R.C.S., 
F.R.A.S.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

ATLAS  of  ASTRONOMY,  containing-  72  beautifully 

executed  Plates,  with  Explanatory  Letterpress  and  complete  Index.  By  Sir 
RobertS.  Ball,  F.R.S.,  Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Geometry 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Author  of  “Starland,”  “The  Story  of  the 
Heavens,”  &c.  Small  4to.  handsome  cloth,  gilt  cover,  gilt  edges,  15s. 

ASTRONOMY  for  EVERY-DAY  READERS.  By  B.  J. 

Hopkins,  F.R.A.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  paper  boards, 
Second  Edition,  is. ; cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 

THE  MOON,  a full  Description  and  Map  of  its  principal 

Physical  Features.  By  T.  Gwyn  Elger,  F.R.A.S.  Royal  8vo.  cloth, 
5s.  net. 

MAP  of  the  MOON.  In  One  Sheet.  By  T.  Gwyn 

Elger,  F.R.A.S.  On  Sheet,  2s.  6d.  net ; mounted  on  millboard  and  var- 
nished, 4s. 

LONDON:  GEORGE  PHILIP  & SON,  32  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Liverpool : PHILIP,  SON,  & NEPHEW,  45-51  South  Castle  Street. 


1SB1STERS  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


Third  Thousand,  medium  8vo.  2 vols.  32s. 

THE  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  ARCH- 

BISHOP  MAGEE.  By  John  Cotter  Macdonnell,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Peterborough.  With  2 Portraits. 

“ The  portrait  drawn  is  that  of  a great  man,  a great  prelate,  and  a great  wit.” 

T imes, 

“ A more  remarkable  series  of  letters  no  modern  biography  can  present.” — Record. 
Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  LIFE  and  WORK  of  BISHOP  THOROLD.  By 

C.  H.  Simpkinson,  M.A.,  Author  of  “ Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop 
Laud  ” &c. 

“ We  lay  down  the  volume  with  the  feeling  that  the  Church  of  recent  years  has 
been  served  by  few  bishops  more  ably,  and  by  none  more  unselfishly.”— A thenceum. 

Just  published,  royal  8vo.  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

TRAVEL  PICTURES  from  PALESTINE.  By  James 

Wells,  D.D.,  Author  of  “Bible  Object  Lessons”  &c.  With  numerous 
Ilustrations  by  A.  Twidle. 

“ In  recommending  this  thoroughly  charming  volume  it  would  be  unfair  to  pass 
over  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  profuse  illustrations.” — Guardian. 

Second  Thousand,  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  5s. 

THE  CLOCK  of  NATURE.  By  Hugh  Macmillan, 

D. D.,  Author  of  “ The  Gate  Beautiful  ” &c. 

“ Everyone  desirous  of  learning  from  nature  of  nature’s  God  will  find  much  in 
this  beautiful  volume  to  interest  and  instruct  them,  whilst  to  those  who  have  to 
teach  others  it  will  prove  a valuable  mine  of  wealth.” — Record. 

Second  Thousand,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net ; post  free,  3s.  9d. 

W.  V.,  HER  BOOK  : and  Various  Verses.  By  William 

Canton,  Author  of  “ The  Invisible  Playmate”  &c.  With  2 Illustrations  by 
C.  E.  Brock. 

“ Few  people,  and  certainly  no  lovers  of  children,  will  be  able  to  resist  the  charm 
of  it.” — Times. 

Sixth  Thousand,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

TENNYSON  : his  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life.  By 

Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.,  Author  of  “ Early  English  Literature”  &c. 

“ A very  able  and  elaborate  criticism  of  our  late  Poet  Laureate.” 

Daily  Telegraph. 


London  : ISBISTER  & CO.,  Limited,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


DOWNEY  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


JOHN  O’LEARY’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  FENIANS  and  FENIANISM. 

2 vols.  with  Portraits,  21s. 

“ Mr.  O’Leary  is  beyond  all  things  a student  and  a critic His  book  gives 

us  the  writer  with  astonishing  fidelity.” — Manchester  Guardia7i. 

“ It  is  impossible  to  do  more,  at  the  moment,  than  skim  over  Mr.  O’Leary’s  very 
interesting  volumes.  But  they  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  every 
one  who  wishes  to  learn  something  of  a movement  whose  influence  is  still  a potent 
factor.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

HISTORIC  CHURCHES  of  PARIS.  By  Walter  F. 

Lonergan.  Illustrated  by  B.  S.  Le  Fanu  and  from  Photographs.  Crown 
4to.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

“ A uniquely  interesting  record.”— Sketch. 

“A  wealth  of  very  beautiful  printing.”— Daily  Chronicle 

“A  splendid  volume As  interesting  as  a romance.” 

Church  Family  Newspaper. 

PACATA  HIBERNIA.  Edited  by  Standish  O’Grady. 

2 vols.  medium  8vo.  half-calf,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.  42s.  net. 
Edition  limited  to  500  Numbered  Copies. 

“ A new  and  richly  annotated  edition  of  ‘ Pacata  Hibernia,’  the  oft-quoted  but 
generally  little-known  history  of  the  wars  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Queen 

Elizabeth We  cordially  commend  it  to  all  students  who  would  go  to  the 

fountain  head  for  information.” — Irish  Times. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

A BIT  of  a FOOL.  By  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.  6s. 

[Just  ready. 

THE  DUNTHORPES  of  WESTLEIGH.  By  Christian 

Lys.  6s.  [This  day. 

THE  STAR  SAPPHIRE.  By  Mabel  Collins.  6s. 
THE  UGLY  MAN.  By  the  Author  of  “A  House  of 

Tears.”  3s.  6d. 

“ Seldom  have  we  read  so  weird  and  thrilling  a tale.” — Star. 

“A  thrilling  narrative,  whose  interest  does  not  flag  for  a moment.” — LloycCs. 
“There  is  abundance  of  movement.  The  denoihnent  in  its  gruesome  strange- 
ness reminds  us  of  some  of  the  stories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.” — Birmingham  Post. 
“Probably  the  weirdest  and  most  eerie  book  in  the  English  language.” 

Irish  Figaro. 

YOUNG  MRS.  STAPLES.  By  Emily  Soldene.  3s.  6d. 

“ In  ‘ Young  Mrs.  Staples  ’ we  have  the  portrait  of  a modern  woman . . ._ The 

detailed  description  of  every-day  married  life  is  rich,  intimate,  and  convincing.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  CIRCASSIAN.  By  Morley  Roberts  and  Max 

Montesole.  3s.  6d. 

“ Brilliantly  told.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“ Extremely  readable.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“ It  is  a spirited  story,  and  will  be  heartily  enjoyed  by  all  who  read  it.” 

Scotsman . 


DOWNEY  & CO.,  LIMITED, 

12  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 
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ELLIOT  STOCKS  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  ready,  large  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  tastefully  Illustrated,  15s.  ; Large-paper 
copies,  £1  2S.  net. 

A SUMPTUOUS  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

THE  ENEMIES  OF  BOOKS. 

By  WILLIAM  BLADES, 

Author  of  “ The  Life  and  Topography  of  William  Caxton,”  &c. 

“ Mr.  Blades’s  volume  is  deservedly  a favourite  with  book-lovers.  ' The  first 
editions  of  it  were  rapidly  sold  off,  and  copies  of  it  are  sought  by  book-hunters. 
The  present  edition,  somewhat  enlarged,  was  revised  by  Mr.  Blades  before  his 
death.  The  illustrations  by  Louis  Ginnis  and  H.  E.  Butler — illustrations  of  book 
incendiaries,  predatory  housemaids,  murderers  in  pinafores,  schoolboys  shying  rare 
folios  about — are  clever  and  amusing.” — Daily  News. 

“ Mr.  William  Blades’s  delightful  volume,  ‘The  Enemies  of  Books,’  has  taken 
its  proper  place  as  one  of  the  very,  if  not  one  of  the  hundred,  ‘ best  books  ’ for  book- 
lovers.  ” — Publishers'  Circular. 

“ When  we  recently  re-read  it  we  put  it  down  with  a vivid  sense  of  the  injury 
wrought  by  the  enemies  of  books,  but  we  almost  forgave  our  enemies  for  the  pleasure 
the  story  of  their  naughty  deeds  had  given  us.” — Antiqtiary. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  BOOK-LOVER’S  LIBRARY. 

Cloth,  price  4s.  6d.  ; Roxburghe  half-morocco,  7s.  6d.  : Large  Paper.  £z  is.  net. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  MUSIC.  By  James  E. 

Matthew,  Author  of  “ A Manual  of  Musical  History.” 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CAMDEN  LIBRARY. 

On  fine  paper,  with  rough  edges,  at  6s.  per  vol.  ; on  fine  paper,  bound  in  Roxburghe, 
with  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net  ; large-paper  copies  (50  only),  on  Hand-made 
paper  and  bound  in  Roxburghe,  with  gilt  top,  21s.  net. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  VESTMENTS  : their  Development 

and  History.  By  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  M.A.,  Member  of  the.  Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland. 

In  crown  4to.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  12s.  6d. 

LIGHT  FROM  THE  LAND  OF  THE  SPHINX.  With 

Illustrations  from  the  Monuments.  By  H.  Forbes  Witherby. 

“Mr.  Witherby  has  shown  caution  as  well  as  diligence  in  bringing  together  the 
lights  and  sidelights  furnished  by  Egyptological  research.” — Christian. 

“ A book  at  once  educational,  instructive,  and  entertaining.” 

Western  Daily  Mail. 

THE  NEW  WELSH  STORY. 

Handsomely  printed  and  bound,  in  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

GWEN  AND  GLADYS : a Story  of  Old  Welsh  Village 

Life.  By  William  Rees,  D.D.  (Gwilym  Hiraethog).  Translated  from  the 
Welsh  by  W.  Rees  Evans. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  lettered,  price  5s. 

NORSE  TALES  AND  SKETCHES.  By  Alexander  L. 

Kielland.  Translated  by  Robert  L.  Cassie. 

“ It  is  no  little  achievement  to  have  rendered  the  masterly  prose  of  Kielland  in 
terse  and  idiomatic  English  as  Mr.  R.  L.  Cassie  has  done.  All  the  subtle  touches 
that  elude  the  ordinary  translator  get  new  life." — ’The  London  Scot. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


MESSRS,  HURST  & BLACKETT’S  LIST. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers’  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

By  MRS.  CRAIIC. 

Fully  Illustrated  by  Hugh  Riviere. 

1 vol.  large  crown  8vo.  handsomely  bound,  gilt  top,  6s. 


UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
Ready  next  week,  in  i vol.  royal  8vo.  With  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved, 
extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1897.  Sixty-sixth  Edition. 

NEW  NOVEL.  Ready  on  Friday  next,  December  18, 

1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  YOKE  of  STEEL.  By  C.  J.  Wills, 

Author  of  “ The  Pit  Town  Coronet  ” &c.,  and  Godfrey  Burchett,  Author 
of  “ Dominic  Penterne  ” &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  COLONEL  CUTHBERT  LARKING. 

Now  ready,  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

OF  THE  DEEPEST  DYE.  By  Colonel 

Cuthisert  Larking,  Author  of  “ With  Everything  Against  Her”  &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  JESSIE  L.  NICHOLSON. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

AFTER  LONG  WAITING.  By  J ESSIE  L. 

Nicholson,  Author  of  “ Twixt  Will  and  Will  Not.” 

NEW  WORK  BY  WALTER  WOOD. 

Now  ready,  i vol.  large  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  6s. 

BARRACK  and  BATTLEFIELD.  Tales  of 

the  Service  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Walter  Wood,  Author  of  “A 
Captain  in  the  Fusiliers”  &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  TOM  KELLY. 

Now  ready,  i vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  6s. 

A LEDDY  in  HER  AIN  RICHT.  By  Mrs. 

Tom  Kelly,  Author  of  “ Time  and  Chance”  &c. 


EDNA  LYALL’S  NOVELS. 

Each  i vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

DONOVAN.  WE  TWO.  I KNIGHT  ERRANT. 

IN  THE  GOLDEN  DAYS.  WON  BY  WAITING. 

TO  RIGHT  THE  WRONG.  I A HARDY  NORSEMAN. 


LONDON:  HURST  & BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 
GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLDS  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOTICE.— The  First  Edition  of  HENRI  ROCHEFORT’S 
“ The  ADVENTURES  of  MY  LIFE ” being  now  out 
of  print , a Second  Edition  will  be  ready  on  Wednesday 
next,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’ . Price  25 s. 

THE  SPORTSMAN’S  LIBRARY. 

EDITED  BY  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  BART.,  M.P. 

The  New  Volume  will  be  ready  on  Monday  next. 

THORNTON’S  SPORTING  TOUR  in  the  NORTH.  By 

Colonel  T.  Thornton,  of  Thornville  Royal.  With  the  Original  Illustration's 
by  Garrard,  Coloured  Plates  by  G.  Lodge,  and  other  Illustrations.  Large 
8vo.  handsomely  bound,  15s.  Also  a limited  Large-paper  Edition,  42s. 

Vol.  I.  now  ready. 

THE  LIFE  of  a FOX  and  the  Diary  of  a Hunts- 
man. By  Thomas  Smith,  Master  of  the  Hambledon  and  Pytchley 
Hounds.  With  the  Original  Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  6 Coloured 
Plates  by  G.  H.  Jalland.  Large  8vo.  handsomely  bound,  15s.  Also  a limitedl 
Large-paper  Edition,  with  Plates  on  Japanese  vellum,  42s.  net. 

GLOBE.—"  Paper,  type,  and  binding  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the 
Library  may  be  said  to  make  an  admirable  beginning.” 

WORLD. — “ No  hunting  men  should  be  without  this  book  in  their  libraries.” 

SA  TURD  A Y RE  FIE  W. — “ If  the  following  volumes  are  as  well  chosen  and  as 
well  got  up  as  the  first,  1 The  Sportsman’s  Library’  will  without  doubt  be  found  on 
the  bookshelves  of  most  Englishmen  devoted  to  outdoor  sports.” 

Now  ready  at  all  Librariet  and  Booksellers’. 

FIFTY  YEARS’  REMINISCENCES  of  INDIA.  By 

Lieut. -Colonel  Polloic,  Author  of  “ Sport  in  Burmah.”  Illustrated  by 
A.  C.  Corbould.-  Demy8vo.  16s. 

DAILY  7 ELEGR APH. — “An  exciting  and  delightful  book  of  sport.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  among  the  best  books  of  the  kind  ever  published,  both  in  material  and 
treatment.” 

YORKSHIRE  ROST. — “The  best  book  on  big  game  that  has  been  published 
this  season.” 

IN  and  BEYOND  the  HIMALAYAS.  A Record  of 

Sport  _ and  Travel.  _ By  S.  J.  Stone,  _ late  Deputy  Inspector-General 
of  Police,  Western  Circle,  North-West  Provinces  of  India.  With  16  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  Charles  Whymper.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

GLASGOW _ HERALD. — “A  work  which  will  fill  all  lovers  of  sport  with 
delight — and  with  envy.” 

DAIL  Y CHRONICLE. — “ Of  all  the  works  on  Indian  sport  which  come  to  us 
one  year  with  another  this  is  the  handsomest,  and  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
interesting.” 

THROUGH  the  SUB-ARCTIC  FOREST.  A Record 

of  4,000  miles’  Exploration  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  By 
Warburton  Pike,  Author  of  “ Barren  Grounds  of  Canada.”  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

LIVERPOOL  MERCURY.  — “ Not  only  is  Mr.  Pike  an  experienced  and 
daring  explorer,  but  he  has  the  gift  of  a particularly  entertaining  recounter.  The 
work  is  one  of  very  wide  scope  ; it  includes  numberless  exciting  incidents,  displays  a 
cultured  mind,  a steadfast  and  courageous  nature,  and  is  replete  with  most  valuable 
information.” 

PROFESSOR  LLOYD  MORGAN’S  NEW  WORK. 

HABIT  and  INSTINCT.  A Study  in  Heredity.  By 

Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Author  of  “Animal  Life  and  Intelligence.” 
Based  on  the  Author’s  “ Lowell  Lectures  ” in  1895-96.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 
LIVERPOOL  POST.  — ltYox  the  first  time  a great  authority  has  placed  the 
subject  of  ‘ Instinct  v.  Human  Reasoning  ’ on  a clear  and  almost  demonstrable 
basis.” 


THREE  DELIGHTFUL  GIFT-BOOKS. 

PRESENTATION  EDITION  OF  DEAN  HOLE’S  FAMOUS  WORK. 

A BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES.  By  the  Very  Rev.  S. 

Reynolds  Hole,  Dean  of . Rochester.  With  4 beautiful  Coloured  Plates  by 
H.  G.  Moon  and  Illustrations  in  Black  and  White  by  G.  S.  Elgood,  R.I. 
Handsomely  bound,  10s.  6d. 

NEW  AND  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

THE  PLANT  LORE  and  GARDEN  CRAFT  of  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Ellacombe,  Author  of  “ In  a Gloucester- 
shire Garden.”  With  80  Illustrations.  Handsomely  bound,  10s.  6d. 

A TREASURY  of  MINOR  BRITISH  POETRY.  Selec  ted 

and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.  A.  Handsomely  bound, 
crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  v 

MANCH ESTER  GUARDIAN.—  “ The  idea  is  an  admirable  one,  and  it  has 
been  admirably  carried  out.  The  book  is  a valuable  contribution  to  poetical  litera- 
ture.” 


HEW  HOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

A RELUCTANT  EVANGELIST.  By  Alice  Spinner, 

Author  of  “ A Study  in  Colour,”  &c.  6s. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “Good,  too,  is  Miss  Spinner’s  budget  of  short 
stories.  ‘ Buckra  Tommie  ’ is  an  exquisitely  pathetic  story.” 

INTERLUDES.  By  Maud  Oxenden.  6s. 

SCOTSMAN. — “ An  admirably  written  book.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  strength  with  which  she  portrays  men  and  women,  and  describes  the  passions 
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NOTES. 

* 1 'HE  most  important  news  of  this  week  was  M. 
J-  Lockroy’s  amendment  to  the  French  Naval  Esti- 
mates. True,  M.  Lockroy  has  withdrawn  his  amend- 
ment, and  declared  that  he  would  wait  for  the  Ministerial 
scheme  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French 
Government  intends  to  ask  the  Chamber  for  a very  large 
sum  to  be  spent  on  naval  construction,  and  well-informed 
persons  believe  that  M.  Lockroy’s  demand  for  eight 
millions  sterling  will  be  found  to  be  near  the  mark. 
This  merely  corroborates  what  we  have  said  again  and 
again  since  Mr.  Goschen  told  the  world  that  our  Govern- 
ment meant  to  rest  on  its  oars  and  do  nothing  more  for 
our  Navy  at  present.  The  French  Naval  Estimates, 
we  pointed  out,  fell  in  1894  and  again  in  1895  because 
our  neighbours  had  begun  to  realize  that  -they  could  not 
hope  to  match  both  our  Navy  and  the  German  Army, 
and  because  they  preferred  to  be  invincible  on  land. 
But  as  soon  as  we  pause  while  only  just  ahead,  they 
redouble  their  efforts.  The  one  comfort  we  have  is  that 
Mr.  Goschen  will  be  forced  to  eat  his  ill-considered 
words,  and  to  provide  not  only  for  a large  increase  in 
ships,  but  also  for  that  increase  in  th z personnel  which 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  shown  to  be  immediately 
needful. 

The  Vienna  Correspondent  of  the  “ Times  ” gives  us 
to-day  (Friday)  a piece  of  interesting  information  that 
may  help  to  console  those  who  cannot  but  regret 
England’s  apparent  inaction  in  regard  to  the  Armenian 
atrocities.  “The  pourparlers ,”  writes  this  Correspon- 
dent, “ which  have  been  going  on  for  some  little  time 
past  between  London  and  St.  Petersburg  on  the  basis 
of  a programme  of  general  reforms  for  Turkey  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  which  I have  already  reported 
to  be  progressing  favourably,  must  now  be  approaching 
a final  stage.  These  pourparlers  have  been  carried  on 
directly  between  England  and  Russia  with  the  full 
cognizance  of  the  other  Powers.”  There  will  of  course 
be  no  separate  action  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  Eng- 
land ; but  what  these  two  nations  agree  to  will  pro- 
bably be  approved  by  the  other  Powers.  We  understand, 
however,  that  Russia  still  objects  to  the  use  of  force, 
and  without  coercion  the  Sultan  will  institute  no  real 
reforms.  Yet  if  the  mills  grind  slowly,  they  grind  ex- 
ceeding small. 

There  are  tales  which  suggest  doubt  by  their  very 
completeness  : they  are  too  perfect  ; and  that  is  the 
reflection  that  suggests  itself  in  regard  to  the  alleged 


Russo-Chinese  Convention.  It  is  exactly  what  Russia 
might  be  expected  to  wish  ; but  it  is  almost  too  com- 
plete. A port  free  from  ice  every  one  expects  her  to 
obtain  ; but  to  insist  on  right  of  access  to  three  such 
ports  as  Port  Arthur,  Talienwan,  and  Kiao-chiao  in  time 
of  war  would  be  almost  to  invite  challenge.  Besides, 
Kiao-chiao  alone  would  be  sufficient.  A short  cut  across 
Manchuria,  too,  for  the  Siberian  trunk  line  is  expected  ; 
but  a railway  scheme  covering*  the  country,  and  in- 
volving the  right  of  military  occupation,  sounds  more 
like  a forecast  than  an  expression  of  immediate  purpose. 
It  may  be  that  what  Count  Cassini  took  with  him  was 
merely  an  agreement  for  the  “ short  cut,”  and  that  this 
is  a draft  of  a larger  scheme.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  is  a memorandum  submitted  to  Li  during  his 
stay  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  may  be  a ballon  d'essai’. 
such  purposed  indiscretions  have  been  known.  Count 
Cassini  is  coming  home  across  Siberia,  and  by  the  time 
he  arrives,  diplomacy  will  have  had  its  say.  The  text  is 
suggestive  of  rough  translation  from  the  Chinese  ; and 
that  probably  is  the  actual  fact.  Denials  in  such  case 
count  for  little.  Still,  the  ignorance  professed  in  diplo- 
matic quarters  may,  perhaps,  be  trusted  to  mean  that 
the  treaty  is  not  an  accomplished  fact.  In  any  case,  a 
curious  and  interesting  document  ; and,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  comes  in  suspicious  guise,  it  hangs  together 
too  well  to  be  curtly  dismissed. 

Mr.  John  Morley  is  a strange  creature  with  a lean, 
dried-up  figure,  a bleak  face,  and  an  aridly  logical 
mind,  no  temperament  discernible  in  him  anywhere. 
His  speech  at  Battersea  on  Education  was  disappoint- 
ing. The  practice  of  politics  seems  to  have  blunted  his 
mind  and  to  have  settled  him  finally  in  the  comfortable 
superstition  that  what  is  obvious  is  true  and  the  whole 
truth.  Like  a country  doctor,  he  makes  up  by  dogma- 
tism for  the  superficiality  of  his  diagnosis  : “ our  educa- 
tion has  been  too  bookish  ” ; and  pursing  shaven  lips, 
he  prescribes  a system  of  secondary  education  and  the 
development  of  technical  instruction.  This  offhand, 
and  without  a word  for  scientific  education  or  the 
State  endowment  of  research.  Then  Mr.  Morley  tal’  ed 
of  politics  while  his  hearers  yawned.  He  spoke  of  “ the 
question  whether  he  should  be  able  to  take  from  rates 
or  taxes  or  rates  and  taxes  the  money  with  which  he 
was  to  teach  other  people’s  children  his  religion  ”■ — a 
topsy-turvey  statement  of  the  case  which  is  hardly 
likely  to  find  acceptance,  even  in  Battersea.  His  com- 
ments on  the  book  “Made  in  Germany”  were  trivial, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  platitude,  “There  is  every 
reason  for  watchfulness,  there  is  no  reason  for  despair,” 
seemed  to  him  to  be  “the  exact  proper  formula.” 
Clearly  there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
doctors. 

Official  optimism  in  regard  to  British  trade  shows  no 
sign  of  abatement.  Since  we  called  attention  to  the 
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utterances  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  a week 
or  two  ago  we  have  had  Mr.  Ritchie  and  his  henchman, 
Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  crying  with  monotonous  insistence, 
“No  wolf,  no  wolf!”  Then  why  make  such  a pother 
about  it  ? This  is  not  the  way  to  get  believed.  If  a 
man  wishes  to  lose  his  reputation  for  temperance,  he  has 
only  to  repeat  with  continuous  emphasis  that  he  is  per- 
fectly sober,  and  his  friends  straightway  discuss  the 
propriety  of  seeing  him  safe  home.  And  who  does  not 
keep  a specially  wary  eye  on  the  man  who  is  for  ever 
trumpeting  forth  his  impeccable  honesty?  No,  all 
these  speeches  only  make  it  clear  that  the  Government, 
having  made  private  investigations  into  the  extent 
of  foreign  competition,  is  very  uneasy  at  what  it 
has  found ; but  is  not  prepared  to  propose  any  drastic 
measures  to  stem  the  flood,  and  so  day  by  day  cries 
out  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Is  this  wise  from  any 
point  of  view  ? Sir  Courtenay  Boyle’s  performance  of 
the  Balaam  role  was,  we  notice,  somewhat  unequal. 
He  made  a slight  slip  when  he  said  that  “ the  condition 
of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  circumstances  of  our  foreign 
competitors  were  such  as  must  make  us  pause  and  must 
make  us  think  ” ; but  he  closed  his  speech  with  the 
comforting  phrase  : “ There  was  nothing  we  need  fear.” 
It  takes  a Giffen  to  act  this  part  thoroughly. 

The  first  stage  of  the  Berlin  Press  and  Police  scandal 
has  ended  in  the  imprisonment  of  a couple  of  obscure 
Pressbengel  and  the  arrest  of  Plerr  von  Tausch,  the 
Chief  of  Police,  whose  trial  for  perjury  will  possibly 
throw  some  light  on  a series  of  peculiarly  blackguardly 
and  peculiarly  obscure  intrigues  in  which  the  Emperor, 
the  Zu  Eulenburgs,  and  the  rival  cliques  which  are  at 
such  deadly  war  with  each  other  in  the  German  capital 
are  all  inextricably  mixed  up.  Up  to  the  present,  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
von  Huhn,  the  daring  correspondent  of  the  “Koelnische,” 
are  the  only  two  who  have  come  out  of  it  with  absolutely 
clean  hands.  Let  us  hope  some  one  inside  is  keeping  a 
diary  that  will  tell  the  next  century  all  about  it.  But 
diaries  are  dangerous  things  in  Germany,  as  poor  Dr. 
Geffcken  found  to  his  cost.  Nor  do  we  forget  the  night 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic’s  death,  when  the  young  hope- 
ful who  is  now  making  such  a mess  of  things  had  his 
mother’s  palace  surrounded  by  horse  and  foot  before 
the  breath  was  well  out  of  his  father’s  body,  in  order  to 
seize  and  intercept  the  passage  of  inconvenient  papers. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  showing  the  status  of  the 
man,  that  when  von  Tausch  was  arrested  the  police 
found  on  him  a diamond  ring  presented  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  another  presented  by  the  Tsar. 

The  mysterious  “personage”  whom  Germans  are 
talking  about  as  concealed  behind  the  extraordinary 
secret-police  plot  against  the  German  Foreign  Office 
might  be  described  as  a kind  of  blend  of  the  three 
Counts  zu  Eulenburg.  One  of  these,  Count  Philip,  who 
holds  the  post  of  Ambassador  at  Vienna  long  occupied 
by  a much  weightier  man,  Prince  Reuss,  has  denied 
under  oath  any  direct  complicity  with  the  intrigue  ; but 
this  by  no  means  relieves  him  of  the  general  suspicions 
which  Germans  have  in  mind  when  they  speak  of 
“the  Eulenburgs.”  Another,  Count  Botho,  was  the 
Prussian  Home  Minister  who  pulled  Count  von  Caprivi 
down  from  the  Chancellorship,  but  could  not  save 
himself  from  falling  at  the  same  time.  The  youngest 
of  the  family  group,  Count  Albert,  is  the  Kaiser’s  Hof- 
Marshal  and  inseparable  companion,  and  it  is  against 
him  that  Plerr  Bebel’s  threats  of  forthcoming-  disclosures 
are  supposed  to  be  directed.  No  correspondent 
domiciled  in  Berlin  dares  do  more  than  hint  guardedly 
at  what  everybody  in  Germany  thinks  about  the  cha- 
racter of  the  influence  which  this  family  party  wields 
over  the  Emperor  William.  It  is  only  under  the  shelter 
of  the  Reichstag’s  privileges  that  plain  talk  can  be 
ventured  upon  in  matters  of  this  sort,  and  for  this 
reason  the  debate  which  the  Social  Democrats  are 
expected  to  raise  there  next  week  is  looked  forward  to 
with  the  keenest  interest. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  these  subterranean  Court 
intrigues  and  plottings  which  have  at  last  become  a 
public  scandal  in  Germany  have  a certain  Particularist 


character.  The  Eulenburgs  are  an  old  Prussian  official 
family,  who  were  even  more  distinguished  in  the  diplo- 
macy and  politics  of  the  two  preceding  generations  than 
they  are  now.  All  their  associates  and  co-workers  in 
what  is  called  “ the  unofficial  Ministry,”  or  the  “ Private 
Cabinet,”  are  as  distinctively  Prussian  as  is  their  chief 
source  of  inspiration,  Prince  Bismarck  himself.  The 
public  servants  whom  they  have  conspired  against  are 
either  not  Prussians  at  all,  or  were  born  outside  the 
charmed  Junker  circle  which  hedges  the  Hohenzollerns 
round.  Count  Caprivi  is  a Prussian  by  birth,  but  he 
was  not  noble  until  the  Emperor  made  him  so,  and  his 
Italian  and  Huguenot  blood  raises  another  barrier 
between  him  and  the  indigenous  aristocracy  of  the  Mark. 
The  more  recent  object  of  assault,  Baron  Marschall 
von  Bieberstein,  is  a Badener  by  birth,  and  was  public 
prosecutor  at  Carlsruhe  before  his  superior  talents 
attracted  notice  at  Berlin ; while  of  course  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  against  whom  the  conspiracy  was  also 
directed,  is  a Roman  Catholic  Bavarian. 

For  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  encouraging  events  of  the  week  was 
Sir  H.  H.  Johnston’s  paper  at  the  Colonial  Institute 
on  England’s  Work  in  Central  Africa.  The  story  of 
the  exploration  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  is  an  old  one, 
but  it  was  worth  telling  again  in  these  days  wffien  M. 
Deloncle,  who  never  heard  of  Mungo  Park,  imagines 
that  France  discovered  the  Niger.  Newer  and  more  Im- 
portant for  the  future  was  the  account  of  the  extraordinary 
agricultural  and  commercial  development  that  is  going 
•on  under  our  flag.  If  districts  which  within  easy  memory 
were  among  the  darkest  on  the  earth — abodes  of  dis- 
order and  of  horrid  cruelty — are  now  turning  out  tea, 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  india-rubber,  and  oil,  it  is 
to  Englishmen,  not  forg'etting  the  “ dogged  little  band  ” 
of  Scotchmen,  that  it  is  owing.  British  Central  Africa, 
which  as  an  organized  territory  only  dates  from  four 
years  back,  has  already  a revenue  of  over  ^22,000  and 
a trade  of  ^jioo,ooo.  This,  of  course,  is  the  smallest  and 
weakest  of  our  enterprises.  Territories  like  those  of 
the  Cape  and  the  Niger  speak  for  themselves.  Our 
total  trade  with  Africa,  which  a century  ago  was 

600, 000,  now  exceeds  ^43,000,000. 

And  here  comes  in  the  application  of  the  most  im- 
portant lesson.  Of  that  ^43,000,000,  ^40,400,000  is 
with  districts  under  British  control,  and  only  ^2,600,000 
with  non-British  Africa.  Your  Cobdenite  is  never  tired 
of  proving  that  the  flag  and  the  red  coat  and  the  powder 
waggon  are  checks  and  impediments  to  trade,  and  that 
the  conquests  of  other  nations  are  as  great  a benefit 
to  us  as  are  English  conquests.  How  does  that 
theory  look  when  tried  by  the  test  of  the  ^40,000,000 
and  the  ,£2,000,000  ? At  present,  our  trade  with  China 
stands  to  that  of  other  countries  somewhat,  let  us  say, 
in  the  same  proportion.  How  long  would  that  pro- 
portion last  if  Russia  held  Manchuria,  if  there  was  a 
Russian  railway  terminus  at  Port  Arthur,  and  Russian 
soldiers  entrenched  along  the  Straits  of  Pe-chi-li,  and  if 
France  in  the  South  had  followed  the  good  example  set 
her  in  the  North?  England  would  soon  find  herself  left 
with  the  ,£2,000,000,  while  France  and  Russia  had 
walked  off  with  the  £40,000,000.  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
apologized  for  some  of  his  apparently  boastful  figures 
by  explaining  that  they  were  meant  “to  silence  the 
Little  Englander.”  Poor  man!  that  only  shows  how- 
little  he  knows  the  creature.  The  Little  Englander  is 
impervious  to  facts.  Here  is  the  “Daily  News”  ex- 
plaining that  the  pocketing  of  China  by  Russia  would 
mean  its  opening  up  to  the  outside  w-orld.  The  writer 
who  has  not  yet  learned  what  Russian  opening-up 
means  is  past  praying-  for. 

We  have  all  been  laughing  at  the  apotheosis  of 
Sarah  “the  great  and  good,”  in  Paris,  and  at  the 
French  supposition  that  Shakspeare,  if  he  were  alive, 
would  be  proud  to  kiss  her  hand.  But,  after  all, 
actors  and  actresses  must  have  their  reward  while  they 
are  alive,  for  the  aftertime  will  know  them  not.  And 
while  we  laugh  at  the  folly  of  our  neighbours  we  forget 
our  own  extravagances.  At  the  bidding  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery, the  very  type  of  the  amateur  wffiether  in  politics 
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or  in  letters,  a memorial  is  to  be  raised  to  R.  L. 
Stevenson.  Lord  Rosebery  compares  him  as  a satirist 
with  Swift— why,  only  the  noble  lord  himself  knows 
and  asserts  that  “there  seems  nothing  more  vivid  in  a 1 
history  ” than  some  of  Stevenson  s pages.  Well,  well. 

Mr.  Balfour,  too,  thinks  him  “one  of  the  greatest 
not  the  very  greatest— of  our  writers  whose  career  lies 
wholly  within  the  second  half  of  the  present  century. 

And  the  “Times”  talks  of  his  “ unequalled story-telling 
faculty  ” And  so  let  us  erect  memorials  of  him,  tor  his 
works  are  plainly  insufficient  to  keep  his  memory  green. 

THE  QUARREL  BETWEEN  LORD  ROSEBERY 
AND  SIR  WILLIAM  VERNON  HARCOURT. 

rAN  Monday  last  the  “ Pall  Mall  Gazette  ” published 
an  article-  entitled  “ The  Rosebery-Harcourt  Rift, 

which  pretended  to  give  a round  unvarnished  account 

of  the  disagreement  between  the  Libei  al  leaders.  T1 
article  was  extremely  ill  written,  and  in  . certain 
respects  inaccurate,  but  it  contained  detailed  informa- 
tion which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  correct.  T 
writer  in  the  “Pall  Mall”  begins  by  telhng  us  that 
even  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  time  . the  members  of  the 
Liberal  Cabinet  were  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  M.  . 
Gladstone,  it  seems,  wished  to  appeal  to  the  country, 
February  1894,  against  the  Upper  House  and  its  t 
ment  of  his  Home  Rule  and  Parish  Councils  Bills. 
Being  overruled  by  his  colleagues,  he  resigned  almost 
immediately,  without  settling  anything.  After  he  left 

the  confusion  of  personal  ambitions  was  worse  con 

founded  by  certain  antipathies.  While  the  Radicals 
wished  to  select  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  as  the  leader 
not  a few  of  his  more  influential  colleagues  objected  to 
the  Squire  of  Malwood  because  of  his  overbearing 
manners  and  rudeness.  More  than  a year  ago  we  told 
how  Lord  Rosebery  came  to  be  elected,  and  we  need 
not  go  into  that  matter  again.  Our  account  was  far 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  writer  in  the  Pall 
Mall,”  and  we  venture  to  believe  more  accurate.  e 
agree  with  him,  however,  in  regard  to  what 
took  place  afterwards.  Lord  Rosebery  did  object 
strongly  to  the  Death  Duties,  and  was  overruled  by  his 
Cabinet  on  that  point,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  his 
turn  was  equally  unfortunate  in  not  being  ^supported  in 
his  protests  against  the  Uganda  Railway.  But  some- 
how or  other  the  ill-matched  team  struggled  on  till  S 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  refused  to  accept  his  defeat 
on  the  question  of  Cordite.  Then  came  the  debacle. 
And  from  this  point  we  must,  reproduce  the  account  of 
the  writer  in  the  “ Pall  Mall  ” : ,.  , 

“Lord  Salisbury  returned  to  office,  and  the  Radical 
remnant  of  the  fight  found  itself  face  to  face  with  the 
Speaker,  discredited  and  disorganized  to  an  extent  that 
excited  pity  rather  than  any  other  feeling  on  the  part 
of  its  conquerors.  Still,  the  extreme  Radicals  professed 
to  be  of  good  heart,  and  rather  treated  this  defeat  as 
likely  to  have  a chastening  and  far-reaching  effect  upon 
the  more  weak-kneed  members  of  the  party,  and  to  act 
as  a stimulant  to  bolder  action.  The  time  had  arrived, 
they  thought,  when  the  lines  of  a practical  and 
defined  policy  should  be  resolved  upon,  which,  in 
the  process  of  time,  would  reverse  the  verdict 
that  had  been  so  unmistakably  given.  During  the 
elections,  Lord  Rosebery  had  written  a friendly  letter  to 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  expressing  his  regret  that  tie 
had  been  defeated  at  Derby,  which  the  latter,  only  after 
his  election  for  Monmouthshire,  acknowledged  in  an 
equally  amiable  spirit.  It  really  began  to  look  as  it 
the  troubled  sea  was  going  to  calm  down,  and  that  the 
lions  and  the  lambs  were  preparing  to  he  down  together. 
But  there  is  nothing  so  certain  as  the  unexpected,  and 
that  the  ‘ mickle  ’ oft  ‘ makes  a muckle  is  as  true  in 
politics  as  in  less  important  matters.  Before  the  open- 
ing of  a new  Session  It  is  the  usual  practice  for  copies 
of  the  Oueen’s  Speech  to  be  sent  to  the  two  leaders 
of  the  "Opposition  in  each  of  the  Houses  of  Parha- 
ment,  who  ordinarily  have  a dinner  the  night  before 
its  delivery,  at  which  its  contents  are  disclosed 
to  those  who  have  been  invited  as  ex-colleagues  and 
prominent  supporters.  It  so  happened  that  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  the  Parliament  of  1895  neither  Lord 
Rosebery  nor  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  a house  in 
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town  available  for  such  a function,  and  a communica- 
tion was  made  by  Sir  William  to  Lord  Spencer,  pro- 
posing that  he  should  lend  Spencer  House  for  the 
purpose  of  a joint  meeting.  But  Lord  Rosebery,  too, 
was  not  idle,  for  he  wrote  in  very  clear  terms  to  Lord 
Spencer  to  the  effect  that  the  Leader  of  the  party  w°u| 
in  future  have  no  political  connexion  with  the  Party 
Leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  order  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt  should  not  entertain  any  mistaken 
views  as  to  the  relations  hereafter  to  exist,  a copy 
of  this  letter  was  forwarded  to  him.  It. can  readily  be 
imagined  that  thereupon  all  the  fat  was  in  the  fire,  an 
it  looked  as  if  not  only  the  chimney  but  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  Radical  house  would  be  burned  down.  Lord 
Rosebery  was  urged  by  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  former 
colleagues  to  withdraw  his  letter,  and  doors  were 
opened  in  various  directions  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 
But  he  stood  firm,  for  reasons  which,  no  doubt,  when 
the  proper  time  arrives  he  will  readily  disclose,  it  was 
altogether  a strange  and  wonderful  thing  how  in  the 
short  Session  of  1895  and  the  longer  one  of  1896  the 
Opposition  was  conducted,  but  we  assert  with  confidence 
that  as  to  communications  between  Lord  Rosebery  an 
Sir  William  Harcourt  in  regard  to  policy  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  it  to  the  discussions  of  the  House  ot 
Commons  there  were  none.  It  was  obviously  impos- 
sible when  the  Session  of  1895  closed  that  such  a,  state 
of  things  could  continue  as  this  impenumin  impeno  vn 
an  accentuated  and  most  dangerous  form.  So  falj  the 
account  -iven  hy  the  “Pall  Mall”  is,  we  believe, 
correct.  &But  the  writer  goes  on  to  show  a strange 
ignorance  in  regard  to  matters  that  are  fairly  well 

“ Whether,”  he  continues,  “ Lord  Rosebery  had  over- 
rated his  own  influence  over  his  party  or  underrated  that 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  ; but 
that  when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  which  we  have  referred 
he  thought  it  might  lead  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  s 
deposition  or  retirement  seems  scarcely  open  to  doubt. 
Anyhow  it  was  an  odd  communication  to  make  unless 
it  was  intended  to  produce  substantial  results.  The 
bait  did  not  take,  however,  and  there  was  not 
even  a bite  at  it.  Truth  to  tell.  Lord.  Rosebery 
probably  then  began  to  realize  that  he  was  in  strange 
and  uncongenial  company  from  which,  for  his  own 
credit’s  sake,  the  sooner  he  parted  the  better,  and 
he  had  a beautiful  opportunity  later  on  over  the 
Armenian  Question  and  Mr.  Gladstone  s deliverances 
on  that  subject  to  cut  himself  adrift.  His  action m 
that  respect  had  our  entire  sympathy  and  approval,  and 
our  only  wonder  is  he  remained  so  long  where  he  did. 

All  this  is  undiluted  nonsense. . The  truth  is  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt’s  influence  with  his  colleagues  an 
the  party  grew  because  all  his  predictions  in  regard  to 
the  Death  Duties  were  realized,  and  because  as  a 
fio-hting  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  showed 
himself  to  be  indispensable.  And  the  writer  s approval 
of  Lord  Rosebery’s  attitude  on  the  Armenian  fi^ion 
is  still  more  amusing  than  his  doubtings  about  the 
obvious.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Lord 
Rosebery’s  attitude  on  the  Armenian  question  was  at 
first  exactly  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  . And  if  our 
information  is  correct,  it  was  only  the  influence  and 
counsel  of  some  of  his  friends  and  colleagues  that 
prevented  Lord  Rosebery  from  leading  the  attack  on 
the  “Crowned  Assassin.”  As  we  stated  at  the  time, 
the  Gladstone  speech  was  simply  an  opportunity  w ici 
Lord  Rosebery  used  to  escape  from  his  untenable  and 

intolerable  position.  a . t (( D 11  a/ToII  ” wHpn 

These  mistakes  of  the  writer  111  the  Pall  Mall  when 

considered  with  his  awkward  method  of  exPressl  * 
himself  throw  light,  if  not  upon  his  identity,  at  least 
upon  the  source  of  his  information.  The  only  man  at  a 
likely  to  know  and  divulge  the  truth  about.  Lord 
Rosebery’s  quarrel  with  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  Mr. 
Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  also  is  n°t  at  all 
likely  to  have  known  the  strange  evolution  of  Lord 
Rosebery’s  opinion  on  the  Armenian  question  Accord- 
ingly, we  believe  that  this  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  is 
a 'sort  of  bread-and-butter  pudding  made  up  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  Mr.  Labouchere  s table.  Had 
the  cook  been  more  skilful,  the  staleness  of  some  of 
the  bread  and  the  indigestible  nature  of  the  curran  s 
would  have  been  more  cleverly  concealed. 
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THE  ALLEGED  RUSSO-CHINESE  CONVENTION. 

SOME  months  ago  baggage  and  mule-carts  were  to 
be  seen  standing  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Russian 
Legation  at  Pekin,  and  they  were  there  for  many  weeks. 
It  was  known  that  Count  Cassini  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  Europe  on  leave  ; but  rumour  asserted 
that  he  was  determined  to  take  with  him  an  agree- 
ment which  the  Chinese  seemed  not  over-anxious  to 
sign.  He  started  eventually  on  30  September,  bear- 
ing with  him — if  the  “North  China  Herald”  is  not 
deceived — a convention  which  places  Manchuria,  prac- 
tically, in  Russian  hands.  If  the  phrase  appear 
sweeping  to  describe  a railway  concession,  closer 
study  of  the  text  will  justify  it.  For  not  only  is  Russia 
given  the  right  to  make  railways  from  Vladivostock 
westward  to  Kirin,  and  from  Aigun  southward  to 
Tsitsihar,  but  “the  regulations  and  construction  are 
to  be  solely  on  the  Russian  system,  and  the  entire 
control  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Russia  for  the 
space  of  thirty  years.”  Owing  to  the  fact,  more- 
over, that  “the  said  railways  will  pass  for  the  greater 
part  through  barren  and  sparsely  inhabited  territory 
. . . she  is  allowed  to  place  special  battalions  of 
horse  and  foot  soldiers  at  the  various  important 
stations,”  for  their  protection  and  that  of  the  various 
Russian  civil  and  military  officials  and  artisans  en- 
gaged. China  proposes  herself  to  cover  the  ground 
to  Moukden  and  Kirin.  Pekin  statesmen  are 
great  at  propositions,  and  lest  it  should  be  incon- 
venient to  them  to  realize  their  project,  Russia  will 
provide  the  funds  for  the  latter  purpose,  if  they  so  desire. 
The  whole  railway — from  the  Amoor  to  Port  Arthur, 
and  from  Shanhaikwan  to  Vladivostock — is,  in  any 
case,  to  be  constructed  on  the  Russian  system,  “in 
order  to  facilitate  commercial  intercourse  between  the  re- 
spective Empires.”  A country  whose  natural  resources 
it  is  proposed  to  develop  at  such  considerable  cost  will 
need  safe-guarding  ; and  we  have  seen,  within  the  last 
two  years,  that  there  exists  a nation  which  regards  China 
with  covetous  eyes.  Russia  undertakes  not  only  to 
develop  it,  therefore,  but  to  protect  it.  Should  China 
desire  to  reform  the  organization  of  her  army,  “she 
shall  be  permitted  to  engage  from  Russia  qualified 
military  officers  for  the  purpose.”  As  Port  Arthur  and 
Talienwan  are  important  strategical  points,  China  will 
“properly  fortify  them  with  all  haste,”  while  Russia 
“will  lend  all  necessary  assistance  in  helping  to  protect 
them,  and  will  not  permit  any  foreign  Power-  to 
encroach  upon  them.”  So  much  benevolence  calls 
obviously  for  acknowledgment ; and  China  responds 
with  no  grudging  hand.  “Russia  possesses  no  port 
which  is  free  from  ice  and  open  all  the  year  round.” 
China  leases  her  the  port  of  Kiao-chiao,  therefore,  for 
fifteen  years.  Moreover,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
require  it — that  is  to  say,  “ if  Russia  should  find  herself 
suddenly  involved  in  war  ” — China  will  allow  her  to 
concentrate  her  land  and  naval  forces  upon  Port  Arthur 
and  Talienwan.  It  will  be  admitted,  probably,  that 
such  a convention  was  worth  waiting  for.  Not  often 
has  a general  been  able  to  announce  so  important  a 
victory  ; and  generals  are  debarred  the  privilege, 
which  Count  Cassini  enjoys,  of  carrying  the  de- 
spatches proclaiming  their  own  success.  The  published 
text  is,  of  course,  not  authentic  ; it  bears  internal 
evidence,  indeed,  of  hasty  translation,  if  not  of  rougher 
work  ; but  our  Shanghai  contemporary  evidently 
believes  in  the  genuineness  of  its  “find”:  and  no 
one  who  has  tested  the  morality  of  Chinese  official 
clerks  will  question  the  possibility  of  obtaining,  for  a 
consideration,  any  information  that  search  may  disclose. 
Nor  is  there  really  much  in  this  Convention  that  is  new. 
The  lease  of  Kiao-chiao  and  the  scheme  of  Manchurian 
railways  were  discussed  in  these  columns  soon  after  the 
first  sensational  telegrams  from  Hongkong  regarding 
Russian  projects.  The  rumours  about  Port  Arthur  are 
twelve  months  old,  and  the  fact  that  their  accuracy  has 
been  denied  will  scarcely  diminish  the  suspicions  of 
those  whose  memories  reach  back  to  the  annexation 
of  Merv.  It  would  not  surprise  us  if  the  final  text  of 
the  Convention  revealed  certain  modifications  in  respect 
to  Port  Arthur  and  Kiao-chiao.  The  Treaty  of  Shimo- 
noseki  exists  to  prove  that  agreements  are  subject 
to  alteration — even  after  signature — before  ratification  ; 


but  at  the  best  our  diplomacy,  never  of  the  most 
brilliant,  will  have  all  its  work  cut  out  to  enable  us  to 
maintain  our  commercial  supremacy  in  the  Far  East. 
So  long  as  Sir  Robert  Hart  remains  the  virtual  autocrat 
of  the  Chinese  Customs,  no  doubt  we  shall  not  have 
much  to  fear  ; but  we  have  to  consider  what  will 
become  of  our  enormously  preponderating  trade  should 
Russia  get  a footingat  Port  Arthur.  The  two  memorable 
facts  in  the  present  situation  seem  to  be  the  diplo- 
matic triumph  of  Russia  and  the  conspicuous  failure 
of  Japan  to  secure  the  object  for  which  she  went  to  war. 
What  Japan  desired  was  to  instal  herself  in  Korea 
and  Southern  Manchuria,  in  anticipation  of  Russian 
approach.  What  she  has  done  is  to  give  Count  Cassini 
an  opportunity  of  emulating  and  completing  the  achieve- 
ments of  Mouravieff  and  Ignatieff,  forty  years  ago.  The 
awkward  predicament  of  the  Russian  settlements  on 
the  Pacific  coast  during  the  Crimean  war  suggested  to 
Mouravieff  the  desirability  of  obtaining  from  China 
right  of  access  to  them  down  the  Amoor.  China’s 
defeat  by  the  Anglo-Chinese  expedition  in  1857  enabled 
Ignatieff  to  obtain  control  over  the  great  province  of 
Primorsk.  China’s  defeat  by  Japan  has  proved  Russia’s 
opportunity  now. 

MR.  McKINLEY’S  FOUR  YEARS. 

ALTHOUGH  we  shall  be  hearing  throughout  the 
winter  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Congress 
which  entered  upon  its  final  Session  at  Washington  this 
week,  it  is  already  clear  that  no  results  are  to  be  expected 
from  its  labours.  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  a Congress 
does  much  in  the  short  Session  following  a Presidential 
election,  even  when  no  change  of  policy  is  looked  for 
from  the  incoming  Administration.  Many  representatives 
have  failed  of  re-election,  and  their  interest  in  legislation 
has  consequently  evaporated  ; those  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful at  the  polls  are  more  concerned  in  angling  for 
the  favour  of  the  new  President  than  in  seeing  that  the 
old  one  goes  out  in  a blaze  of  executive  activity.  In  the 
present  situation  there  are  still  other  elements  which 
contribute  to  the  certainty  of  a deadlock.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  McKinley  is  coming  in  to  undo 
as  far  as  possible,  save  perhaps  in  the  single  matter  of 
the  Gold  standard,  everything  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
proudest  of  having  done.  Next,  there  is  a Senate  con- 
trolled by  a majority  made  up  partly  of  Democrats  who 
abhor  Mr.  Cleveland,  partly  of  Silver  Republicans  and 
Populists  who  have  declared  war  to  the  knife  against 
Mr.  McKinley.  As  if  this  were  not  confusing  enough, 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  Lower  House  has  for  its 
Speaker  the  one  prominent  party  leader  who  dissents 
openly  and  even  scornfully  from  Mr.  McKinley’s  poli- 
tical programme.  There  is  not  lacking  in  either  Chamber 
the  willingness  to  affront  Mr.  Cleveland,  and,  for  that 
matter,  to  embarrass  Mr.  McKinley,  but  there  is  no 
possibility  of  united  and  effective  action  in  either  direc- 
tion. Thus  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  nothing 
will  be  done. 

Upon  4 March  Mr.  McKinley  assumes  office,  and 
there  comes  into  constitutional  existence  a new  Congress 
as  well.  Ordinarily  this  body  would  not  assemble  until 
the  following  December,  and  very  few  new  Presidents 
hhve  availed  themselves  of  their  power  to  summon  it 
in  extra  Session  before  that  date.  Independent  of  the 
general  fact  that  the  occupant  of  the  White  House  is 
always  happiest  when  his  legislative  coadjutors  are 
scattered  safely  about  the  continent  in  their  own  homes, 
there  are  peculiar  objections  to  the  presence  of  Congress- 
men in  Washington  when  the  new  Administration  is 
engaged  in  redistributing  the  enormous  patronage  of 
the  Federal  Government.  A new  President  will  make 
great  sacrifices  rather  than  bring  about  his  ears  the 
clamorous,  office-trading  swarm  of  Representatives  a 
day  sooner  than  the  law  compels  them  to  assemble. 
Therefore,  when  we  hear  that  Mr.  McKinley  has 
decided  to  summon  an  extra  Session  immediately 
upon  his  accession,  the  conclusion  that  he  obeys  the 
pressure  of  external  forces,  against  the  pleadings  of 
his  personal  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  is  irresistible. 
There  is  indeed  no  disguise  attempted.  The  extra 
Session  is  to  be  called  in  order  to  pass  at  once  an  ultra- 
Protective  tariff,  and  the  politicians  are  sanguine  that 
such  a measure  can  be  placed  upon  the  Statute-books 
by  July  next. 
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During  the  recent  campaign,  while  it  was  necessary 
to  cajole  the  Democrats  who  were  alienated  from  their 
own  party  by  its  Free-silver  attitude,  Mr.  McKinley 
allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  no  longer  the 
High  Tariff  bigot  he  once  had  been.  That  this  pretence 
should  have  deceived  anybody  is  surprising.  It  can 
only  be  explained  upon  the  theory  of  a general  con- 
sciousness that  the  McKinley  pill  needed  the  thickest 
possible  coating  of  simulated  self-deception,  if  it  were 
to  be  swallowed  at  all.  If  there  were  any  genuine 
illusions  at  all,  a fortnight  sufficed  to  scatter  them. 
The  very  first  group  of  visitors  to  Canton  (Ohio)  after 
the  election  did,  indeed,  find  Mr.  McKinley  affected  to 
tears  by  the  lofty  responsibilities  before  him,  and  eager 
to  affirm  his  entire  independence  of  politicians’  claims 
and  class  interests.  But  those  who  came  a little  later 
discovered  that  Mr.  McKinley  was  talking  less  of 
abstract  aspirations  and  more  of  ad  valorem  duties. 
Now  no  secret  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  great  in- 
dustrial Trusts  have  decided  for  him  the  revenue  policy 
of  his  administration.  There  is  to  be  a new  Tariff, 
levying  high  specific  duties  upon  everything  which  the 
allied  Trusts  and  industrial  combinations  desire  in  their 
own  interests  to  keep  out  of  America. 

Europe  will  do  well  to  prepare  itself  for  an  even  more 
serious  derangement  of  its  trade  with  America  than 
that  caused  by  the  McKinley  Bill  of  1889-90.  There 
were  then  at  work  Conservative  forces,  both  in  Con- 
gress and  out,  which  prevented  that  measure  from  fully 
realizing  the  desires  of  the  monopolists  who  framed  it. 
No  such  restraints  are  visible  now.  Mr.  McKinley,  as 
we  have  not  failed  to  point  out  ever  since  he  was  first 
mentioned  for  the  nomination,  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Trusts.  There  is  a Republican  majority  in  the 
new  House  of  Representatives,  and,  unless  it  differs 
vastly  from  its  predecessor,  any  disposition  on  its 
part  to  hang  back  from  radical  changes  can  be  cor- 
rected by  an  intelligent  use  of  the  patronage  bribe. 
The  Senate’s  political  complexion  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  forecast.  The  elections  by  State  Legislatures 
which  will  supply  the  impending  vacancies  in  this 
perpetual  body  are  for  the  most  part  still  to  be  made, 
and  in  some  of  the  Western  States  the  results  are 
uncertain.  But  here,  too,  it  seems  unlikely  that  a 
majority  will  stand  out  unflinchingly  against  both  the 
Administration’s  blandishments  and  the  persuasive 
powers  of  the  inmense  corporate  interests  behind  the 
Administration.  We  hear  tales,  it  is  true,  about  the 
numbers  of  influential  Republicans  whom  Speaker  Reed 
will  lead,  in  opposition  to  a High  Tariff  policy,  even  to 
the  point  of  a coalition  with  the  Gold  Democrats,  and 
the  formation  of  a new  party,  but  in  the  face  of  such  an 
unprecedented  rally  of  millionaires  and  monopolists  as 
that  which  has  hoisted  Mr.  McKinley  to  the  Presidency, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  serious  hostility  will  be 
offered. 

THE  LONDON  WATER  QUESTION. 

PROBABLY  the  most  important  question  which  the 
ratepayers  of  London  have  at  present  before  them 
is  that  of  the  Water  Supply.  The  sum  involved  may 
amount  to  some  sixty-five  million  to  seventy  million 
pounds  (^37,000,000  to  buy  up  the  Companies,  and 
^30,000,000  for  an  additional  supply).  The  London 
County  Council  have  determined,  though  only  by  a 
narrow  majority,  to  introduce  Bills  next  Session 
enabling  them  to  purchase  the  property  of  the  Water 
Companies  at  a price  to  be  determined  by  arbitration. 
The  advocates  of  this  course,  as  I understand,  rely 
mainly  on  two  arguments.  They  maintain — 

1.  That  in  the  hands  of  a public  body  the  supply 
would  be  more  certain  and  more  pure,  and  the  recent 
scarcity  in  the  East  London  district  is  quoted  as  an 
argument. 

2.  That  the  consolidation  of  the  eight  Water  Com- 
panies would  result  in'great  economy. 

3.  That  the  purchase  of  the  Water  Companies  would 
be  a good  investment. 

As  regards  the  first  argument,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  East  London  case  should  be  cited  in  support  of 
purchase,  because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  East  London 
Water  Company  did  apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to 
acquire  an  additional  supply,  and  were  opposed  in  the 


House  of  Commons  by  Professor  Stuart,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  London  County  Council,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  a sufficient  supply  already.  While,  he 
said,  “the  average  supply  in  London  in  1891  was  32 
gallons  per  head  per  day,  the  supply  by  the  East  London 
Company  was  35 '90  gallons  per  day.  Again,  while 
the  total  storage  of  the  other  Water  Companies  was 
equivalent  to  7^9  days’  consumption,  the  storage  of  this 
Company  (the  East  London)  was  equal  to  14  9 days’  con- 
sumption. That  being  so,  there  was  no  case  of  urgency.  ” 

It  is  certainly  singular  that  the  scarcity  of  water,  the 
danger  of  which  was  foreseen  by  the  East  London 
Water  Company,  and  denied  by  the  Water  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council,  should  be  used  as  an 
argument  for  taking  the  water  supply  from  those  who 
proved  to  be  right,  and  handing  it  over  to  those  who 
proved  to  be  wrong  ! 

As  regards  purity,  there  is  one  important  point  in 
which  purchase  would  place  us  at  a distinct  disadvan- 
tage. The  purity  depends  on  filtering,  which  requires 
constant  care  and  watching.  Now,  at  present  the 
officials  of  the  Companies  have  the  fear  of  the  London 
County  Council  before  their  eyes.  They  know  that 
they  are  supervised  by  a watchful  and  not  too  friendly 
critic.  But  if  the  supply  is  controlled  by  the  London 
County  Council,  who  will  criticize  them  ? Quis  custo- 
diet  ipsos  custodes  ? 

I now  turn  to  the  supposed  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  consolidation.  There  are  eight  Water  Com- 
panies, and  it  is  said  that  under  combined  management 
substantial  economies  might  be  effected.  The  Water 
Companies’  area,  however,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table,  extends  far  beyond  that  of  the  London  County 
Council. 


Total 

Inside  the 
County  of 
London 

Outside  the 
County  of 
London 

Area  supolied  by  the 
Water  Companies 

Square  miles  514.^ 

Square  miles  121 

Square  miles  303$- 

Authorized 

,,  ,,  620 

,,  ,,  121 

409  (out  '{  over- 

Population  supplied  by 
the  Water  Companies, 

1894 

5,950,000 

4,350,000 

lapping  areas) 
1,600,000 

It  extends,  in  fact,  into  the  domains  of  seven  County 
Authorities — namely,  Kent,  Surrey,  Croydon,  Middle- 
sex, Hertfordshire,  Essex,  and  West  Ham,  as  well  as 
London.  The  London  County  Council  agreed  last 
year  with  Surrey,  and  also  with  Croydon,  to  transfer  to 
them  the  portion  within  their  own  areas,  and  have  inti- 
mated their  willingness  to  enter  into  similar  arrange- 
ments with  the  other  districts.  So  far,  then,  from  any 
amalgamation,  we  should  have  the  eight  Companies 
replaced  by  at  least  nine  local  authorities.  But  as  the 
mains  are  all  laid  with  reference  to  present  boundaries, 
they  would  have  to  be  rearranged  at  great  cost, 
especially  as  the  boundaries  are  very  erratic.  So  far, 
therefore,  from  economy  and  consolidation,  there  would 
be  no  consolidation  and  additional  cost. 

I have  often  heard  regret  expressed  that  the  Com- 
panies were  not  bought  up  some  years  ago,  and  it  is 
assumed  as  a matter  of  course  that  the  ratepayers 
would  have  gained  by  doing  so.  We  can,  however, 
put  this  assumption  to  the  test.  In  1879  Mr.  Smith 
was  deputed  to  negotiate  with  the  Water  Companies, 
and  he  had  actually  arranged  a price.  I opposed  the 
purchase  then,  as  I do  now.  Eventually  it  was  re- 
jected, and  what  has  been  the  result?  The  Water 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  in  1891 
went  carefully  into  the  figures,  and  in  a report  signed 
by  Lord  Farrer  they  say  : — “ The  aggregate  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  annuities  to  the  shareholders  from  1880 
to  1890  would  have  been  ^9,555,719,  whilst  the  actual 
profits  earned  by  the  same  shareholders  during  that 
period  have  been  ^8,498,180,  showing  an  excess  in 
Mr.  Smith’s  estimate  of ^ 1,057,539.” 

The  rejection  of  the  purchase,  then,  so  far  from 
placing  us  in  a worse  position,  has  saved  us  over 
000, 000. 

The  total  value  of  the  Water  Companies  Stock  in 
November  1895  is  given  in  a Report  made  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  London  County  Council  at 
^35,400,000.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this 
could  be  acquired  without  any  compensation  for  com- 
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prilsory  purchase.  Let  us  take  the  probable  cost  at 
^37,000,000.  The  Metropolitan  Stock  pays  2\  per 
cent.,  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  expenses  of 
management,  &c. , which  may  be  taken  at  a little  over 
$ per  cent.  The  real  expense  to  the  ratepayer  is  there- 
fore, say,  2 17 5-.  6 d. 

This  makes  the  cost  for  interest  and  management 
^1,060,000.  Besides  which  something  must  be  allowed 
as  compensation  to  directors,  &c.  The  net  profit  of 
the  Water  Companies  being  ^1,170,000,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  margin  would  be  very  narrow — less  than  ^ per 
cent.,  even  if  the  expenditure  under  public  management 
was  as  economical,  which  experience  shows  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  thecase.  I doubt,  moreover,  whether  we  could 
double,  or  more  than  double,  our  Metropolitan  Debt 
without  raising  the  rate  of  interest  ; but  if  there  was  a 
rise  of  even  £ per  cent.,  this  on  a debt  of  ^70,000,000 
would  cost  us  ^175,000  a year. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  several  other  points  to 
be  considered,  two  of  which  at  least  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  existing- ratepayers.  The  first  is  that  of 
amortization.  It  is  the  wise  policy  of  Parliament  that 
municipal  loans  should  be  gradually  redeemed.  The 
longest  period  which  is  allowed  us  is  sixty  years.  To 
redeem  ^37,000,000  in  sixty  years  would  require 
^280,000  a year,  and  would  raise  our  rates  therefore 
1 '\d.  in  the  pound.  This  would  fall  heavily  on  existing 
leaseholders. 

Last,  not  least,  comes  the  question  of  future  supply. 
The  Companies  are  bound  to  provide  water  sufficient 
in  quantity  and  of  standard  purity.  The  increase  of 
population  in  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  the  Lea 
renders  it  gradually  more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  supply  ; and  the  majority  of  the  London 
County  Council,  as  well  as  our  skilled  advisers,  are  of 
opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  a supply  of 
pure  water  from  a distance.  The  Royal  Commission 
considered  that  a sufficient  amount  might  be  secured  by 
the  formation  of  immense  reservoirs.  The  London 
County  Council  scheme  would  probably  cost  some 
^30,000,000  ; the  reservoirs  would  perhaps  be  a few 
millions  cheaper,  but  the  supply  would  be  less  satisfac- 
tory. 

So  far  as  the  need  for  an  additional  supply  rises 
from  an  increase  of  population,  the  cost  would  no 
doubt  be  met  by  additional  rates  ; but  the  County  of 
London  is  now  pretty  well  built  over,  and,  so  far  as 
London  is  concerned,  the  need  for  an  additional 
supply  will  arise  from  the  increasing  difficulty  of  main- 
taining the  purity,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  in  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Lea.  The  charges  of  the  Water  Companies,  however, 
are  statutory  ; they  cannot  be  increased,  and  conse- 
quently the  interest  on  any  new  capital  will  to  that 
extent  reduce  the  dividends  of  the  Water  Companies. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  foolish  enough  to  purchase, 
the  burden  will  fall  on  the  rates. 

It  is  evident  that,  whether  the  new  supply  is  derived 
from  the  West  or  by  additional  storage,  the  cost  would 
be  very  large,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Report  of  the 
London  County  Council  Water  Committee  of  1891  : 
“ It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  London  might  in  this 
manner  be  made  to  pay  from  thirty  to  forty  millions 
in  purchasing  the  undertakings  of  the  Companies,  and 
might  then  find  itself  obliged  to  spend  from  ten  to 
twenty  millions  more  in  providing  a new  supply.  This 
would  in  all  probability  be  the  result  of  an  obligatory 
immediate  purchase  on  arbitration  terms,  and  such 
a purchase  must  therefore  be  resisted  at  all  hazards.” 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  shared  these  views.  They  reported  at  the 
same  time  that  purchase  by  open  arbitration  “would 
impose  on  the  trustees  the  ‘ trust,’  not  only  of  pur- 
chasing the  whole  of  the  existing-  works,  but  also  of 
constructing  new  water  works  and  supplying  water 
from  new  and  independent  sources — a policy  to  which 
it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  that  the  inhabitants  of 
London  ought  to  stand  committed.  It  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  affirm  that  ....  this  extraordinary 
scheme  might  cost  London,  if  carried  out  as  proposed  by 
the  Bill,  some  indefinite  sum  approaching  ^50,000,000.” 

Again,  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council,  in  a Report  drawn  up  at  the 
request  of  the  Water  Committee  in  1894,  stated  : “ I 


have  attempted  to  estimate  what  will  be  the  financial 
result  of  purchase  at  ^30,000,000,  and  I find  that  to 
provide  annual  expenditure  and  repayment  of  capital  the 
present  water  rates  over  the  whole  area  of  Water  London 
will  have  to  be  increased  by  at  least  30  per  cent.”  The 
London  ratepayer  “may  find  that  in  a very  few  years 
he  has  to  incur  an  expenditure  of  some  ^20,000,000  in 
abandoning  altogether  the  Thames  as  a source  of  some 
supply,  and  his  rates  will  be  raised  in  respect  of  this  by 
a further  sum  of  6 d.  in  the  pound.  I think  it  is  certain 
that  if  it  happened  that  disease,  originating  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Thames  and  Lea,  did  succeed  in  reaching 
London  and  causing  an  epidemic,  there  would  be  at 
once  an  irresistible  popular  demand  for  water  from  new 
sources.  ...  If,  then,  the  Council  foresees  the  danger 
of  its  position,  what  reason  is  there  for  it  to  undertake 
risk  ? ” 

I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Dickinson  that  if  we  give  even 
^30,000,000  for  the  property  of  the  Water  Companies 
it  would  involve  an  increase  of  at  least  30  per  cent,  to 
our  water  rate,  and  I have  shown  that  the  cost  would 
probably  be  several  millions  more. 

We  are  often  told  that  the  tendency  of  public  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  placing  the  Water  Supply  in  the  hands 
of  the  London  County  Council.  I very  much  doubt  this. 
The  purchase  is  recommended  by  its  advocates  on  the 
plea  that  it  would  leave  a large  profit  to  go  in  relief  of 
rates.  That,  of  course,  is  a tempting  proposal  ; but  I 
have  shown  that  it  rests  on  no  solid  ground,  and  that 
the  probable  effect  would  be  the  very  reverse.  Let  us 
ta-ke,  however,  some  of  those  who  have  most  carefully 
studied  the  question.  Lord  Farrer,  for  instance,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Labour  Commission,  said  that : 
“The  action  of  the  London  County  Council  on  the 
Labour  question  had  caused  many  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  transferring  to  it  public  undertakings,  and  it  con- 
siderably damped  his  own  ardour  with  regard  to  the 
Water  Supply,  so  that  he  was  almost  inclined  to  think 
with  Sir  John  Lubbock  that  the  water  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Companies.” 

An  opinion  of  that  kind,  coming  from  so  high  an 
authority,  must  have  great  weight.  Mr.  Burdett,  in 
his  standard  work  on  “ Stocks  and  Shares,”  referring 
to  Lord  Farrer’s  evidence,  says:  “This  evidence  in- 
dicates a change  in  public  opinion,  which  now  seems  to 
be  settling  down  to  the  support  of  the  policy  of  leaving 
the  Water  Supply  in  the  hands  of  existing  Companies.” 

There  is  certainly  much  force  in  Lord  Farrer’s  re- 
ference to  labour.  It  is  very  undesirable  on  several 
grounds  that  the  governing  body  of  the  metropolis 
should  be  a gigantic  employer  of  labour. 

It  might  well  become  a question  whether  the  Council 
would  control  the  staff,  or  the  staff  would  control  the 
Council.  It  would  be  a considerable  step  towards  the 
“ Tammanification  ” of  London. 

Some  advocates  of  purchase  have  laid  great  stress  on 
the  statement  that  several  Parliamentary  Commissions 
or  Committees  have  decided  in  favour  of  purchase. 
That,  however,  is  really  not  the  case.  Bills  have  no 
doubt  been  referred  to  Committees,  but  in  no  case  were 
the  financial  results  of  purchase  considered.  The  Com- 
mittees heard  the  objections  of  the  Companies  and  in 
many  cases  of  the  outside  areas,  but  they  were  not 
appointed  to  consider,  and  did  not  consider,  what  the 
financial  effect  on  the  rates  would  be. 

The  advocates  of  purchase  seem  to  me  to  overlook 
one  very  important  factor  in  the  case.  The  London 
Water  Companies  (with  perhaps  one  exception)  are 
limited  to  a 10  per  cent,  dividend.  When  they  have 
received  this  they  are  bound  to  reduce  the  price  of 
water.  They  have,  however,  the  right  to  make  up  the 
back  dividends  to  10  per  cent.,  and  this  in  any  definite 
arrangement  should  be  limited  to  a certain  number  of 
years — perhaps  six,  as  was  done  in  the  corresponding 
case  of  the  Gas  Companies.  Now  what  is  the  present 
position?  Four  of  the  Companies  are  paying  10  per 
cent,  and  three  more  are  very  nearly  able  to  do  so. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  regarding  the  case  is  to 
take  a single  Company.  Look,  then,  at  the  West 
Middlesex.  It  is  paying  its  maximum  dividend.  The 
shareholders  are  entitled  to  no  more.  If  the  profits 
increase  the  directors  are  bound  to  reduce  the  price  of 
water.  Indeed  they  have  already  done  so  to  some 
extent.  In  fact,  therefore,  the  so-called  shareholders 
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are  Preference  shareholders.  The  ratepayers  have  a 
valuable  property  in  the  Company.  Any  additional 
profit  already  belongs  to  the  ratepayers,  but  the  share- 
holders have  a responsibility  from  which  purchase 
would  relieve  them.  Why,  then,  should  the  ratepayers 
buy  ? Any  additional  profit  is  theirs  already,  while  any 
deficiency  would  fall  on  the  shareholders.  In  preference 
to  “Purchase,”  therefore,  I advocate  “Control,”  and 
suggest  the  plan  which  has  worked  admirably  in  the 
case  of  the  London  railways. 

This  would  require  a Bill  : — 

1.  To  limit  the  right  to  back  dividends  within  reason- 
able limits,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Gas 
Companies.  In  the  case  of  the  Gas  Companies  this  was 
fixed  at  six  years. 

2.  To  place  on  the  Board  of  each  Company  representa- 
tives of  the  London  County  Council  and  of  any  outside 
district  interested. 

3.  In  the -case  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Com- 
pany the  maximum  dividend  must  be  reconsidered. 

In  this  way  all  question  of  price  will  be  avoided.  We 
shall  leave  on  the  Companies  their  present  responsi- 
bilities, and  all  conflict  with  the  outside  authorities 
would  be  avoided.  It  has  been  said  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ratepayers  might  be  in  a minority  on  the 
Board,  but  the  other  directors  would  have  no  different 
interests,  and  if  the  directors  representing  the  public 
had  any  reason  to  complain,  Parliament  would  no  doubt 
intervene.  The  ratepayer  would  at  once,  or  almost  at 
once,  secure  a reduction  of  the  water  rate. 

Lastly,  as  the  interests  of  the  Water  Companies  and 
of  the  public  would  be  the  same,  the  consideration 
of  an  additional  supply  would  be  greatly  facilitated. 
This  arrangement  would,  I think,  be  fair  to  the  share- 
holders in  the  Water  Companies,  because  they  would 
escape  litigation  and  gain  security.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  public  would  be  spared  the  immense  outlay 
which  may  be  necessary  to  secure  an  additional  supply, 
and  they  would  avoid  taking  a gigantic  risk,  while  if 
the  profits  should  increase,  the  balance  would  have  to 
be  applied  in  reduction  of  our  water  rates. 

John  Lubbock. 

M.  ROCHEFORT'S  ADVENTURES.* 

ON  opening  Monsieur  Rochefort’s  “Adventures  of 
My  Life,”  done  into  American  (?)  by  himself  and 
the  translator,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  absence 
of  humour  which  has  impelled  a man  to  write  so  much 
about  himself.  Two  enormous  tomes  in  these  days  of 
“impressions,”  of  “sketches,”  of  “short  notices,” 
render  a conscientious  reviewer’s  work  severe.  Still 
the  life  has  adventures  and  real  ones.  Absence  of 
humour  in  personal  matters  does  not  of  necessity  pre- 
clude humour  in  dealing  with  others.  Without  it, 
Rochefort  could  never  have  made  as  great  a figure  in 
the  world  as  he  has  done.  Erect,  tall,  soldierly  in 
bearing,'  a fell  of  white  curls  (once  jet  black),  a keen 
eye  for  a counter  of  tierce,  a wench,  or  a picture  by 
the  English  masters,  he  walks  Paris  as  he  did  London, 
one  of  Dumas’s  three  musketeers  lost  in  the  muddy 
billows  of  our  modern  life.  A musketeer  double  (as  he 
would  say)  with  a journalist,  a politician,  brocanteur , 
and  yet  a gentleman,  and  kindly  to  the  core  as  vain 
men  use  to  be. 

Unable  after  six  years’  residence  in  England  to  talk 
as  much  of  English  as  Victor  Hugo  was  after  a nineteen 
years’  exile  in  Jersey.  Still  a cosmopolitan  in  sympathy, 
having  taken  London  in  and  realized  that  it  is  finer  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view  than  Paris,  as  when  he  says  : 
“ One  of  the  seductions  of  London  is  the  extent  of  the 
horizon  ; for  the  eye  is  never  interrupted,  as  in  Paris, 
by  seven-story  houses,  between  which  one  walks  as 
between  cliffs.”  Or  again  : “ Legally  and  textually,  the 
public  woman  does  not  exist  in  London,  as  they  are 
generally  called  ‘unfortunates,’  though  their  misfor- 
tune often  reveals  itself  in  quite  a special  fashion  to 
their  consolers.” 

The  melodrama  opens,  like  a Chinese  play,  with  the 
events  which  led  up  to  the  author’s  birth,  with  a new 

* “ Adventures  of  My  Life.”  By  Henri  Rochefort.  Arranged 
for  English  Readers  by  the  Author  and  Ernest  W.  Smith. 
2 vols.  London  : Edward  Arnold.  1896. 
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reading  of  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  affair  of 
the  diamond  necklace,  and  other  matters  not  apparently 
quite  pertinent  to  what  has  got  to  follow,  unless  they 
are  set  down  to  prove  an  inherited  revolutionary  instinct 
in  the  Rochefort-Lu^ay  family,  marquises  of  that  ilk. 
From  the  first,  he  tells  us,  he  was  fond  of  children,  and 
this  love  accompanies  him  till  the  present  day,  when, 
according  to  himself,  he  has  adopted  a son  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  out  of  pure  light-heartedness.  Certainly 
love  of  children,  after  love  of  revolution,  seems  his 
ruling  passion,  and  the  way  he  feels  their  death,  enters 
into  their  sorrows,  and  enjoys  their  pleasures,  would 
put  most  Englishmen  to  shame. 

Early  we  find  him  influenced  by  the  democratic  spirit 
even  so  far  as  to  break  out  in  verse,  the  subject  being 
the  appointment  of  a new  archbishop,  but  which  he 
made  the  occasion  of  celebrating  the  death  of  two 
workmen,  Lain  and  Daix,  executed  for  what  he  styles 
“ an  act  of  war,  dramatically  called  the  assassination  of 
General  Brfia.” 

So  all  went  well  until  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he 
happened  to  call  on  Henri  Murger,  with  the  inevitable 
drama.  Murger  seems  to  have  smashed  him  utterly  by 
irrelevantly  asking  if  there  were  still  young  men  in 
Paris.  Thus  all  unwittingly  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  finest  leading-article  writer  of  the  age  to  Murger, 
who  thus  snatched  the  young  brand  from  the  fire  of 
“ ballad  making  and  tragedie,”  and  drove  him  headlong 
to  the  daily  press.  En  passant  he  relates  that  Dumas 
fils  consulted  Rochefort  pcre  as  to  whether  he  should 
bring  out  his  first  piece  at  the  Porte  St.-Martin,  and 
by  his  advice  turned  to  the  Comfidie  Francaise  and 
had  his  piece  accepted.  So  the  young  Rochefort 
turned  first  to  the  “ Charivari  ” and  then  the  “ Figaro,” 
fought  his  first  duel  “with  a young  Jew  from  Bordeaux,” 
was  wounded,  and  began  to  make  his  way. 

Somewhat  ambiguously  he  remarks  : — 

“ Semi-notoriety,  which  was  to  be  so  soon  succeeded 
by  complete  notoriety,  came  to  me  while  I was  still 
engaged  in  the  verifications  office,  where  Carlier  did 
my  verifications.”  “Verifications  office”  is,  no  doubt, 
an  attempt  to  render  something  into  English,  but  what 
it  is  is  quite  conjectural.  Nine  duels  followed,  in  one 
of  which  the  celebrated  fencer,  Antonio  de  Ezpeleta, 
acted  as  the  second  of  Rochefort’s  opponent,  “M. 
Jerome  Bonaparte  Patterson,”  the  cause  of  the  encounter 
being  an  article  on  the  once  famous  Cora  Pearl. 
Rochefort  was  unfortunate  again,  and  received  a 
wound,  never  apparently  having  been  able  to  take  his. 
counters  of  carte  sufficiently  accurately. 

In  1867  he  started  “ La  Lanterne,”  and  the  campaign 
against  “ La  famille  Badinguet,”  which  brought  him 
into  “complete  notoriety,”  commenced.  All  that  he 
contributed,  and  more,  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  sets 
down  in  extenso. 

He  tells  his  agony  whilst  waiting  for  the  publication 
of  the  first  number,  and  of  which  an  edition  of  fifteen 
thousand  copies  was  struck  off,  and  his  triumph  at  the 
reception  of  the  paper  with  such  enthusiasm  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  second 
number  were  sold.  This  was  “complete  notoriety” 
with  a vengeance,  especially  in  times  when  the  system  of 
signed  articles  both  puts  a stop  to  anonymous  stabbing- 
in  the  back,  and  raises  the  journalist  above  the  position 
of  mere  superior  workman,  to  be  dismissed  without  a 
character  after  years  of  work,  which  he  enjoys  in 
England. 

Exile  naturally  speedily  followed  011  the  success  of 
the'  “ Lanterne.”  In  exile  he  joined  Victor  Hugo,  and 
the  translator  informs  us,  in  the  style  of  the  celebrated 
conversation  book,  “ written  for  the  Portuguese  and 
English  youths  at  whom  we  more  particularly  dedicate 
hicks,”  that  Rochefort  first  knew  Hugo  when  “ only  a 
sixteen-year-old  adolescent,”  and  that  “ all  the  furniture 
of  the  Guernsey  habitation  was  fabricated  on  his  designs 
by  workmen  who  laboured  under  his  supervision.” 
This  is  rendered  more  easily  comprehensible  by  the 
information  that  Victor  Elugo  had  “ a really  architec- 
tural mind.”  Readers  of  “ L’Homme  qui  rit,”  in  which 
an  entire  and  apocryphal  British  peerage  is  fabricated, 
will  at  once  acquiesce  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
master’s  mind. 

The  “ Lanterne,”  under  the  auspices  of  Victor  Elugo 
and  Rochefort,  appeared  as  usual,  and  Rochefort,  elected 
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a deputy,  though  not  a ready  speaker,  “ hurled  this 
little  speech  at  the  heads  of  the  majority  — 

. . . The  Emperor  grossly  insulted  the  universal 
suffrage  on  which  he  pretends  to  rely.  In  any 
case  if  I am  ridiculous,  I shall  not  be  so  ridiculous  as 
the  individual  who  walked  about  the  promenade  at 
Boulogne  with  an  eagle  on  his  shoulder  and  a lump  of 
lard  in  his  hat.” 

Commentators  are  in  some  doubt  as  to  what  the 
“lump  of  lard”  refers  to.  Some  will  have  it  that 
“ L’homme  fatidique  ” really  had  a piece  of  suet  in  his 
hat  to  keep  the  eagle  quiet ; but  humorists,  of  whom  we 
have  an  ample  store  throughout  North  Britain,  mostly 
incline  to  think  the  “lump  of  lard”  is  to  be  taken 
metaphorically,  and  is  meant  to  typify  the  Emperor’s 
head.  After  this,  it  need  surprise  none  of  us  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Speaker  “ agitait  sa  sonnette  avec  fureur,”  and  that 
the  whole  Assembly  almost  fell  to  fisticuffs,  quite  in  the 
manner  of  our  own  august  Assembly,  which  writers  in 
the  French  press  occasionally  refer  to  under  the  style  of 
Boxminster.  The  imprisonment  which  followed  was 
ended  by  the  surrender  of  Sedan  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Provisional  Government.  A group  of  workmen 
opened  the  prison  doors,  and  at  the  steps  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  old  Etienne  Arago  embraced  Rochefort,  whilst 
informing  him  “ The  Mayor  of  Paris  takes  you  to  his 
heart.”  As  Arago  had  dispensed  with  the  tedious 
formality  of  an  election,  the  situation  was  not  devoid  of 
humour. 

Very  clearly  Rochefort  puts  before  us  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Paris  under  the  hastily  summoned  Govern- 
ment : — “ I had  combated  the  Caesar  of  the  Coup  d’Etat 
with  such  violence  that,  when  the  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed, I desired  to  show  at  once  that  I was  not  given 
by  nature  and  temperament  to  systematic  opposition. 

I therefore  made  it  a matter  of  study  to  introduce  into 
the  debates  an  urbanity  and  moderation  which  was  [szc] 
not  expected  of  me.” 

Votes  voyez  fa  d'ici.  > 

“ I quickly  discovered  that  I had  fallen  into  a con- 
ference of  lawyers.  . . . Trochu  preached  a sermon  in 
which  he  assured  us  that  he  was  a Breton,  a Catholic, 
and  that  he  put  all  his  trust  in  God.” 

This  was  enough  to  try  mere  studied  moderation  and 
urbanity,  and  accordingly  “my tongue  itched  to  reply.” 
Still  he  refrained  even  when,  on  the  receipt  of  a tele- 
gram from  Garibaldi  offering  help,  Trochu  exclaimed 
“ We  have  no  need  of  foreigners  ! ” 

Rochefort  at  the  Tuileries,  deputed  to  examine  the 
Emperor’s  papers,  does  not  show  to  much  advantage, 
though  in  his  search  he  exhumed  a letter  from  Josephine 
to  Barras,  making  an  appointment  with  him  for  a 
souper  fin.  Nothing,  however,  connected  with 
Badinguet  was  sacred  to  Rochefort,  not  even  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Empress ; for,  though  he  allows  her  Scottish 
descent  from  Kirkpatrick  of  the  Closeburn  to  pass 
unchallenged,  her  Spanish  ancestry  and  kindred  with 
the  Guzmanes  provoke  the  comment,  “Guzman,  indeed; 
probably  de  Alfarache.” 

Rochefort  shows  up  even  more  fully  than  has  yet 
been  done  the  miserable  dissensions  and  quarrels  of 
the  wretched  Trochus  and  Jules  Faures  and  all  the  race 
of  scheming  lawyers  and  incompetent  soldiers  during- 
the  siege  of  Paris. 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  of  the  revolution  of  18 
March,  the  Commune,  and  the  second  siege  has  never 
been  so  clearly  stated  as  by  Rochefort  : — 

“ The  dictatorial  power  that  we  [i.e.  the  members  of 
the  Provisional  Government]  had  taken  upon  ourselves 
appeared  to  some  of  us  to  be  as  burdensome  as  it  was 
illegal.  The  only  way  of  legitimizing  our  situation, 
to  a certain  extent,  was  by  associating  with  ourselves 
a number  of  freely  chosen  representatives  of  the  City  of 
Paris.”  Therefore,  the  municipal  elections  were  duly 
fixed  for  2 October.  The  day  came,  but  no  elections 
took  place.  According  to  Rochefort — and  it  seems 
likely  he  is  right — “ the  real  opponents  of  the  elections 
were  Trochu  and  Jules  Faure,  who  would  not  hear  of 
sharing  with  anybody  the  supreme  power  they  wielded.” 
Naturally  the  fury  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds,  and 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  In  the  midst  of  it  all 
Rochefort  was  appointed  to  the  office  (or  rank)  of 
general.  He  confesses  quite  naively  that  he  used  his 
position  to  appoint  his  friends  Paschal  Grousset,  Charles 


Dacosta,  Olivier  Pain,  and  Ernest  Blum  to  posts  upon 
his  staff,  in  order  to  save  them  sentinel  duty  on  the 
cold  nights. 

What  could  be  expected  from  a leader  like  Trochu, 
who  declared  that  his  three  titles  of  Commander-in- 
Chief,  President  of  the  National  Defences,  and  Governor 
of  Paris  were  like  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and 
could  not  be  divided  ! 

The  capitulation  had  involved  Rochefort  in  more 
trouble.  Though  a patriot,  he  never  let  himself  be 
blinded  to  the  failings  of  his  own  countrymen.  This 
kind  of  patriot  is  seldom  appreciated,  for  the  very 
essence  of  patriotism  consists  in  setting  forth  how  per- 
fect one’s  own  country  is,  and  carefully  concealing  all 
its  defects.  Still  Rochefort  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Commune,  and  found  the  old  dissensions  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  twenty  times  intensified.  He  had 
to  face  the  jealousy  of  his  old  sub-editor  upon  the 
“ Lanterne,”  Raoul  Rigault.  Jealousies  of  singers  are 
proverbial,  but  who  shall  tell  the  direful  passions  which 
disturb  the  minds  of  special  correspondents  or  of 
editors  ? 

By  the  irony  of  fate,  Rochefort  found  himself  in  the 
Conservative  minority  of  the  National  Assembly,  and, 
though  he  kept  his  popularity  with  the  populace, 
proverbially  slow  to  detect  the  decadence  of  an  old 
favourite,  inside  the  Chamber  he  passed  for  a reactionary. 
To  his  honour  be  it  said,  Rochefort  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  cruel  and  foolish  execution  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  tried  hard  to  have  him  ex- 
changed for  Blanqui.  The  execrable  Thiers,  a true 
lawyer  assassin  like  Robespierre,  was  too  cunning  to 
assent  to  this,  for  he  foresaw  that  if  the  step  was 
taken,  no  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine  how 
many  prisoners  had  been  shot  at  Versailles,  but  would 
eternally  condemn  the  executioners  of  the  Archbishop 
as  assassins. 

Message  after  message  was  sent  to  Thiers  proposing 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  (see  page  374,  Vol.  I.,  of 
Rochefort’s  book),  but  he  invariably  refused  all  com- 
promise. 

When  the  folly  of  the  execution  was  consummated, 
and  Thiers  was  reproached  for  having  refused  to 
exchange  Blanqui  in  response  to  the  Archbishop’s  own 
letter,  he  answered,  “ Nothing  proved  to  me  his  letter 
was  genuine.”  This  is  the  man  whom  English  politicians 
at  the  time  took  pride  in  holding  up  to  the  world  as 
an  honest  man  and  lover  of  his  country.  His  blood- 
thirstiness was  only  equalled  by  his  general  folly,  as 
set  forth  in  his  missions  to  the  various  European 
sovereigns  during  the  siege.  He  failed  in  all  of 
them,  and  Rochefort  in  reference  to  them  says  : “The 
Tsar  has  sent  you  about  your  business,  the  Queen  of 
England  laughed  in  your  face  ; but  women  are  fond  of 
laughing.”  This  may  be  so,  though  one  hardly  seems 
to  see  the  Empress  of  India  from  that  point  of  view. 

Finding  Paris  becoming  unpleasant,  and  his  old  sub- 
editor, Raoul  Rigault,  daily  more  jealous,  Rochefort 
escaped,  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of,  the  Government 
of  Versailles,  and  to  be  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, and  to  close  his  first  enormous  volume  with  the 
remark  that,  “ Above  all  in  politics,  one  asks  how  long 
does  perpetuity  endure  ? ” 

Life  in  Noumea  seems  to  have  been  monotonous, 
though  it  did  not  “ absolument  manquer  de  femme,”  as 
the  Parisian  remarked  of  an  assault  of  arms.  Thus, 
if  we  can  believe  him,  a young  lady  fell  a victim  to  his 
somewhat  mature  attractions.  Although,  he  says,  “it 
seems  almost  ridiculous  at  my  age  to  recall  such 
matters,”  he  yet  recalls  them  with  superfluous  precision 
on  all  occasions. 

His  humour,  or  wit — for  in  a translation  which 
obscures  them  both  it  is  not  easy  to  differentiate  them 
— did  not  forsake  him  in  seclusion  : e.g.  of  New  Cale- 
donia he  reflected,  “ I am  not  sorry  to  have  seen  it;  but 
it  is  pretty  nearly  time  to  go  and  see  something  else.” 
Accordingly  he  did  so,  escaping  by  swimming,  with 
his  daughter’s  picture  under  his  arm,  like  Camoens 
did  with  his  “ Lusiadas,”  and  getting  on  board  a ship 
bound  to  Australia.  With  him  went  Paschal  Grousset 
and  Olivier  Pain,  the  latter  destined  to  perish  miserably 
in  the  Mahdi’s  camp. 

After  his  escape  the  adventures  are  mostly  what  the 
Mexicans  term  “xuage” — that  is,  but  unsubstantial  diet. 
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He  visits  Fiji  and  Tahiti,  finding-,  according  to  him- 
self, the  virtue  of  the  ladies  but  little  altered  since  the 
days  of  Captain  Cook.  Arrives  in  Ireland,  and  there 
is  hooted  and  stoned  as  “the  murderer  of  the  Arch- 
bishop.” Returns  to  France,  espouses  the  party  of  the 
Boulangists,  is  banished  to  London,  haunts  Christie’s, 
learns  no  English  except  enough  to  say  (he  told  me  so) 
“Tom  home,”  “Tom  drive  to  Christie’s.”  Lastly, 
returns  to  France,  and  pens  the  monstrous  volumes 
which  Mr.  Ernest  Smith  has  rendered  so  laboriously 
into  a kind  of  English  quite  understandable. 

The  tomes  are  interesting  as  mementoes  of  an  adven- 
turous life  of  monumental  variety,  of  his  kind-hearted- 
ness— as  witness  his  efforts  to  help  the  Arab  chiefs — 
and  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  Siege  of  Paris  and 
the  Commune.  In  French  it  may  be  that  they  have 
some  style,  though  this  is  doubtful,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  author  is  a journalist.  In  their  English  dress 
they  just  escape  sufficient  badness  to  be  amusing,  and 
but  show  the  patience  (like  a beaver’s)  of  the  trans- 
lator, who,  if  he  had  applied  himself  to  engineering  or 
mechanics,  might  have  achieved  celebrity.  As  it  is,  he 
has  a dogged  perseverance,  something  like  Smiley’s 
(old  man  Smiley),  of  Calaveras  County,  California, 
who,  starting  to  pursue  a straddlebug,  was  not  content 
till  he  had  followed  it  right  into  Mexico. 

R.  B.  Cunninghame-Graham. 

MANET. 

I LEAVE  London  shaking  its  head  over  Steer  and 
bending  a somewhat  doubtful  knee  before  Dagnan- 
Bouveret.  With  the  reluctance  to  accept  Steer  one 
need  not  be  impatient,  because  his  positive  painter’s 
gift  is  the  last  thing  likely  to  be  sought  for,  and  he 
returns  a negative  to  a number  of  the  demands  that 
are  commonly  made  first,  and  not  uncommonly  supplied 
by  completer  painters.  But  I have  little  patience  with 
this  business  of  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret,  because  I find 
compliance  on  his  part  with  everything  likely  to  be 
asked  of  him,  but  an  absence  of  the  positive  and  essen- 
tial gift.  An  affecting  and  venerable  subject  certainly, 
this  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  we  are  told  that  the  artist 
is  of  deeply  religious  feeling.  We  are  prepared  to 
believe  this  of  him ; and  nothing  in  the  picture  conflicts 
with  the  statement  except  the  drawing  and  colour. 
There  is  not,  it  is  true,  the  glaringly  distasteful  incon- 
gruity on  the  surface  that  we  suffer  from  Mr.  Schmalz; 
the  artist  shows,  well,  taste  and  good-breeding  in  the 
choice  of  models,  and  in  the  sort  of  expression  he  sug- 
gests to  them  as  fitting.  But  what  does  all  this  avail 
if  deep  down  he  cannot  persuade  his  sensations  of 
form  and  colour  to  agree  with  him  ; if  against  his  in- 
tention of  piety  and  tenderness  they  remain  cold  and 
hard  ? I must  think  that  if  a painter  cannot  induce 
his  drawing  and  colour  to  feel  with  him  there  is  no 
reason  why  we,  the  onlookers,  should  be  expected  to  do 
so.  We  must  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  man  who 
refers  to  a scene  or  story  we  know  to  be  moving.  If  I 
hear  a man  recite  an  exquisite  poem  with  harsh  accent 
and  unsympathetic  phrasing,  I say  Yes,  I know  the 
poem,  and  very  possibly  he  admires  it  as  much  as  I do, 
but  let  me  get  beyond  hearing.  After  all,  the  Christian 
Passion  is  in  no  need  of  half-hearted  expression.  To 
go  no  further,  a hundred  battered  Calvarys  up  and 
down  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret’s  own  country  show  the 
emotion  actually  expressed  in  stone.  And  if  our  time 
has  been  readier  with  other  kinds  of  feeling,  we  are  not 
without  emotional  line  in  a Daumier  or  colour  in  a 
Turner.  Why,  then,  accept  as  a tolerable  gloss  on 
a sacred  legend  a picture  whose  net  effect  is  of  wooden 
form  with  a raw  varnish  for  colour?  The  poster  at  the 
door  of  the  exhibition  gives  the  essence  of  the  picture 
in  its  horrible  red  and  yellow ; it  is  really  needless  to 
go  further. 

I leave  London,  and  chance  in  Paris  upon  an  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  by  Manet.  I am  no  less  surprised  than 
delighted,  for  I had  begun  to  fear  that  in  Paris  every- 
thing had  given  way  to  admiration  for  the  latest  artists 
of  “ The  Studio,”  and  that  Manet  would  by  this  time 
be  too  much  out  of  fashion  to  have  any  attention  paid 
to  him.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum  the 
Manet  has  been  displaced  from  its  centre  in  favour  of 
some  plein-airist  or  other.  But  at  Durand-Ruel’s,  in 


the  Rue  Lafitte,  they  still  have  some  confidence  in  his 
attracting  power.  I ask,  with  all  the  innocence  I can 
muster,  why  we  may  not  have  this  exhibition  in  London  ; 
but  M.  Durand-Ruel  shakes  his  head,  and  reminds  me 
of  how,  two  years  ago,  he  tried  us  with  a Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  a Delacroix,  and  other  pictures,  and  vainly 
essayed  to  interest,  not  only  our  public,  but  eminent 
directors  of  galleries  and  other  leaders  of  taste. 

Manet  has  the  masculine  virtues  in  painting,  and 
these  are  not  likely  to  be  popular  in  a country  where 
taste  is  thought  to  be  an  affair  for  women  only. 
Our  public — I speak  of  the  small  public  with  some 
pretensions  to  taste — has  been  brought  to  accept  the 
somewhat  feminine  beauty  of  Corot,  and  I suppose,  in 
its  present  mood,  would  like  to  find  this  method,  which 
renders  the  poetry  of  the  twilight,  applied  to  every- 
thing. The  crepuscular  portraits  of  Carriere  would  be 
the  most  likely  to  charm.  The  splendid  trenchancy  and 
assertion  of  Manet’s  image  appears  strange  in  a world 
of  shadowy  forms,  papery  plein-air,  anxious  gradations 
of  value.  When  Manet  has  determined  the  shape  of 
the  form  he  is  going  to  assert  in  light  on  dark  or  dark 
on  light,  he  does  not  immediately  run  away  from  it,  by 
reducing  all  the  tones  round  to  the  same  pitch,  or 
breaking  the  tone  or  colour  asserted  into  all  the  other 
tones  or  colours.  And  what  is  true  of  the  large 
patterning  of  his  pictures  is  true  of  the  drawing  in 
detail.  The  essential  forms  are  vigorously  relieved 
by  the  accents  of  the  drawing,  and  each  patch  of  flesh, 
of  hair,  of  drapery  has  been  known,  passed  through  the 
mind,  invented,  not  come  at  by  groping  and  sliding. 
This  trenchancy  of  drawing  and  relief  is  possible  because 
the  colour  is  treated  with  the  same  simplifying  grasp. 
Manet  is  not  bewildered  among  the  colours  of  a face  or 
of  a body  ; he  arrives  by  a filtering  process  at  its  colour, 
at  that  simple,  almost  monochromatic  statement  over  a 
large  surface  which  tells  us  the  most  essential  truths 
compatible  with  large  and  full  impression.  The  nuances 
to  this  side  and  that  of  colour  and  value  are  so  well 
held  in  hand  that  they  never  affect  us  as  interruptions 
of  the  surely  chosen,  strongly  affirmed  colour  of  the 
whole.  Consequently  each  colour  strikes  its  rich  full 
note.  The  flesh  that  wonderful  high-pitched  blonde 
that  with  another  would  be  white,  the  blacks  as  fear- 
less and  as  delightful,  the  paste  has  something  of  the 
material  delightfulness  of  enamel,  and  the  whole  sings. 

“ But  the  want  of  thought,  of  taste,  of  poetry  in  the 
subjects.  . . .”  I think  of  amusic-room  in  which  a number 
of  cultivated  amateurs  are  singing.  They  sing  com- 
positions by  the  masters  or  modern  compositions  taste- 
fully imitating  the  subjects  and  manners  of  the  masters. 
One  will  say,  “ Isn’t  this  a beautiful  thing  of  Mozart’s?  ” 
and  will  render  it  with  a respectable  display  of  voice- 
training, intelligence  of  expression,  and  so  forth. 
Another  devotes  a not  unpleasant  but  small  voice  to  Schu- 
mann, and  follows  on  with  Miss  Maude  Valerie  White. 
And  one  listens, assenting  that  Mozart  and  Schumann  are 
masters,  and  Miss  White  a pupil  in  a better  school  than 
most  of  the  ballad-mongers ; and  then,  suddenly,  there 
comes  along  the  passage  a man  carolling  the  snatch 
of  some  ballad  air;  and  the  hearts  of  the  cultivated 
singers  sink  within  them  because  the  song  is  against  all 
their  principles,  but  the  man  has  a voice  and  can  sing. 
It  is  not  a voice  that  must  manoeuvre  to  get  its  notes, 
must  do  its  best  not  to  he  heard,  must  put  us  off  with 
tremolos  and  false  pianos,  and  reminiscences  of  how 
good  singers  take  the  piece.  Instead  of  that,  the  mea- 
sure rolls  out,  triumphing  in  the  nature  of  time,  and 
each  note  springs  into  being  like  a live  thing,  rejoicing 
to  exist  at  that  distance  from  the  one  before  and  the 
one  to  follow,  and  to  build  up  the  phrases  in  elastic 
vigour.  We  forget  the  trivial  words,  if  they  are  trivial  ; 
we  feel  as  if  the  trees  and  flowers  in  the  garden  must 
grow  faster  to  hear,  and  the  heavens  younger  ; we  are 
proud  to  be  ourselves,  and  all  that  our  heads  hold  of 
fancy  and  enjoyment  feels  itself  expressed  and  justified. 
Mozart  stands  where  he  did,  and  Schumann  ; but  the 
piping  voices  are  swept  away,  and  nothing  will  persuade 
the  listener  that  the  splendid  voice  does  not  know  better 
why  music  exists  than  do  all  the  singers  who  cannot 
sing.  The  real  subject  is  the  glory  of  life. 

There  are  voices  that  I would  rather  hear  reading  the 
agenda  at  a meeting  for  the  suppression  of  stage  plays 
than  most  of  the  actors  who  interpret  the  masterpieces 
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of  the  dramatic  art,  just  as  I Would  rather  read  Plato 
against  the  art  of  painting  than  all  the  treatises  written 
in  praise  of  its  masters.  So  if  Manet  were  nothing  but 
a magnificent  voice  and  singer,  engaged  on  the  wrong 
material,  I would  rather  listen  to  him  than  to  those 
who  chirp  my  own  favourite  words  and  tunes.  The 
case  is  not  so  desperate  as  that.  If  I find  what  is  like 
the  blunder  of  a witty  man  on  the  dramatic  side  of  the 
“Diner  sur  l’herbe,”  that  odd  transposition  of  the 
“ Concert  ” of  Giorgione,  I find  the  same  wit  justi- 
fied in  the  “Olympia”  of  the  Luxembourg,  in  this 
modern  rendering  of  the  Danae  with  her  hag  by 
Titian.  I or  you,  reader,  would  fain  yoke  this 

painter’s  force  to  the  particular  baggage-wagon 
that  holds  our  pet  sentiments,  and  trot  him  off 

down  the  road  to  our  own  heaven.  But  we 

forget  too  easily  that  what  a man  can  honestly 

say  is  limited  by  a hundred  things  in  his  own 
character,  life,  shyness,  habit  of  exaltation.  Artists 
enter  into  the  conversation  of  the  world  at  a parti- 
cular moment,  and  with  limits  of  knowledge  and  oppor- 
tunity. No  one  can  absolutely  set  the  pitch  or  subject 
of  conversation,  or  begin  anywhere,  except  he  be  a 
gifted  maniac.  How  hard  it  is  to  kick  against  the 
pricks  our  pre-Raphaelites  have  shown.  Rossetti,  to 
recur  to  the  old  figure,  had  the  emotion  and  the  com- 
posing faculty,  but  he  could  not  himself  sing  his  music. 
It  seemed  for  a time  as  if  Millais  would  sing  it  for 
him,  but  he  went  off  to  sing  himself  hoarse  at  People’s 
Concerts.  Let  us  be  glad  when  we  find  a voice,  and 
if  we  have  not  another  Manet  among  us,  not  scorn 
the  best  we  have.  Mr.  Steer  has  not,  or  has  not  yet, 
the  science  in  singing  of  a Manet,  but  he  at  least  has  a 
voice.  D.  S.  M. 

“SAMSON  AND  DELILAH”  AT 
QUEEN’S  HALL. 

ALTHOUGH  twenty  years  ago  Saint-Saens  was 
twenty  years  younger  than  he  is  now,  he  was 
approaching  middle  age  (to  be  precise,  forty-two)  when 
“ Samson  and  Delilah,”  a sacred  opera,  was  produced 
at  Weimar  late  in  1877.  Nevertheless  he  was  the 
rising  hope  of  young  France  and  many  musicians 
reckoned  on  the  new  opera  creating  a furore  quite  as 
Intense  as  that  unexpectedly  made  by  Mascagni’s 
“ Cavalleria  ” when  the  rising  hope  of  young  Italy 
made  his  first  bow  before  the  world  a few  years  since. 
But  the  unexpected  happens  and  the  expected  some- 
times obstinately  declines  to  happen;  and  “Samson 
and  Delilah,”  after  being  received  with  moderate 
acclamation  in  the  garden  of  culture  made  famous  by 
Goethe  and  Liszt,  slipped  somewhat  into  the  background 
and  was  henceforth  spoken  of  as  a well-known  opera 
by  the  distinguished  composer  and  organist,  Mr.  Saint- 
Saens,  produced  (as  of  course  you  know)  at  Weimar. 
In  a word,  on  the  Continent  it  was  almost  damned  and 
soon  nearly  forgotten.  In  England  it  never  had  a 
chance.  We  English  being  a much  less  religious  people 
than  the  French  are  compelled,  for  very  decency’s  sake, 
to  make  a greater  show  of  the  little  religion  we  have, 
just  as  the  Scotch,  having  in  reality  no  religion  what- 
ever save  a crude  and  anxious  worship  of  the  bawbee, 
make  a greater  show  than  even  the  English  ; and  we 
have  therefore  always  vehemently  protested  against 
any  drama  on  a Biblical  subject  being  set  upon  the 
stage — in  England.  True,  when  we  are  abroad  we 
attend  Oberammergau  plays  and  “ Parsifal  ” and 
profess  to  derive  spiritual  sustenance  from  what  we 
would  consider  at  home  to  be  rather  worse  than  running 
through  all  the  deadly  sins  in  one  brief  pungent  spell  of 
dissipation.  But  we  have  never  seen  “ Samson  and 
Delilah  ” or  any  other  biblical  opera  as  the  composer 
intended  us  to  see  it,  nor  are  we  likely  to  until  the  last 
generation — the  generation,  par  excellence,  of  humbug, 
hypocrisy  and  secret  viciousness — has  completely  died 
out  and  left. the  world  to  those  who  are  free  from  its 
malignant  influence.  My  slight  warmth  on  this  topic 
should  not  mislead  anyone  into  thinking'  that  “ Samson 
and  Delilah”  is  worth  seeing  on  the  stage.  I scarcely 
think  it  is  : I am  fully  convinced  that  the  general  atti- 
tude of  chill  respect  towards  it  is  the  proper  and  only 
possible  one.  Those  whose  memories  stretch  back  for 
a few  years  will  remember  that  the  opera  was  sung  as 


an  oratorio  at  a Promenade  concert  in  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  in  1893  ; and  those  who  were  present  at  part 
of  the  performance  (I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  one  who 
was  able  to  sit  it  through)  can  never  forget  it.  To  put 
the  case  mildly,  the  opera  was  not  sung  under  congenial 
circumstances.  When  Mr.  Saint-Saens  turned  up  a few 
days  before  the  concert  to  conduct  it  no  choir  had  been 
got  together,  and  I believe  Mr.  Newman  went  round 
London  like  a latter-day  Pied  Piper  gradually  draw- 
ing a sufficient  number  of  choristers  to  him  by  some 
weird  power  of  attraction.  When  the  composer 
heard  his  scratch  choir  in  Covent  Garden  he  returned 
swiftly  to  Paris — possibly  for  his  pistols ; the  tenor 
caught  an  abrupt  cold  and  went  away  to  get 
cured  ; the  soprano  went  to  fetch  him  back  and  was 
by  him  induced  to  stay  instead  ; fresh  soloists  and 
a fresh  conductor  had  to  be  found  at  ten  minutes’ 
notice  or  thereabouts  ; and  though  all  concerned  did 
their  best,  the  evening  was  one  of  exquisite  agony.  That 
Mr.  Newman  was  not  to  blame,  every  one  knew  ; but 
he  himself  seemed  to  think  that  the  collapse  reflected 
somewhat  on  him  ; so  last  week  he  showed  us  what  he 
could  do  by  setting  his  choir  to  give  on  Thursday 
night  an  almost  perfect  rendering  of  “ Samson  and 
Delilah.”  No  one  can  now  doubt  that  the  public  will 
soon  recognize,  as  musicians  have  already  recognized, 
the  superiority  of  the  Queen’s  Hall  Choir  to  all  others. 
At  least  I know  no  other  that  could  have  given  the 
difficult  choruses  in  the  last  act  with  such  cleanness 
and  force,  accuracy  and  (strange  to  say)  beauty  and 
fulness  of  tone.  All  the  soloists  sang  with  com- 
mendable pains,  and  two  of  them,  Mr.  Lloyd  and 
Miss  Marie  Brema,  with  excellent  results.  Miss  Brema 
had  not  many  chances,  but  she  seized  and  made  the 
most  of  them,  singing  always  with  immense  dramatic 
force  and  sometimes  with  superb  beauty  ; though  I was 
sorry  to  note  that  the  middle  of  her  voice  had  lost  some- 
thing of  its  old  resonance  and  colour.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  not 
a particular  favourite  of  mine  : I regret  to  say  that 
neither  his  pretty,  smooth,  tootling  sort  of  voice  nor 
his  readiness  to  sing  royalty  ballads  delights  me  ; but 
on  this  occasion  he  fairly  roused  my  enthusiasm  by  the 
skill  with  which  he  got  fine  effects  out  of  unpromising 
passages.  As  for  Mr.  Andrew  Black,  he  was  not  in  the 
least  at  home  in  dreary  academic  airs  given  to  the 
Philistine  priest,  and  though  his  voice  was  as  noble  as 
ever,  I was  as  pleased  when  he  stopped  as  (in  all  pro- 
bability) he  would  have  been  not  to  sing  at  all.  The 
band  played  finely  on  the  whole  under  Mr.  Randegger’s 
competent  direction. 

But,  excepting  to  re-establish  Mr.  Newman’s  cha- 
racter as  an  entrepreneur — never,  by  the  way,  in  the 
slightest  degree  shaken — was  it  worth  while  singing 
“ Samson  and  Delilah”  at  all?  Luckily  the  last  act  is 
so  much  more  tolerable  than  the  others  that  those  who 
(like  my  conscientious  self)  sat  out  the  whole  work 
must  needs  have  left  the  hall  in  a state  of  optimism 
very  different  from  the  pessimism,  not  to  say  downright 
bad  temper,  of  those  who  were  unable  to  survive  the 
positive  blizzard  of  ugliness  that  blows  through  the 
first  act,  or  the  tedious  drizzle  of  “ technical  melodies  ” 
(i.e.  successions  of  notes)  that  falls  with  cruel 
steadiness  in  the  second.  But  even  the  third  act  only 
seems  to  have  savour  by  comparison  with  the 
tastelessness  of  the  first  two ; and  one  may  say 
that  to  Mr.  Saint-Saens  belongs  the  proud  honour 
of  having  written  the  cleverest  and  dullest  opera  in 
the  world — an  opera  in  which  all  styles  are  tried  with 
diabolical  ingenuity  and  yet  no  artistic  success.  If  it 
was  an  odd  notion,  that  of  founding  an  eclectic  school 
of  composition,  of  building  a new  school  from  the 
ruins  of  the  old  ones,  of  evolving  a new  style  by  the 
simple  process  of  pitchforking  together  bad  or  worse 
imitations  of  all  the  styles  the  earth  has  known,  it 
seems  odder  still,  now  we  know  Mr.  Saint-Saens, 
that  he  should  have  been  thought,  even  in  the  seventies, 
the  man  to  do  it.  For  (though  it  might  easily  be 
demonstrated  that  a man  who  has  anything  original 
to  say  must  inevitably  discover  an  original  manner  of 
saying  it)  the  man  who  is  to  revivify  a dead  and  bygone 
style  must  surely  have  an  original  thought,  a distinctive 
and  separate  personality,  to  express  ; and  a distinctive 
personality  is  precisely  the  thing  Saint-Saens  is  un- 
blessed with.  The  personality  we  find  in  his  music  is 
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factitious  : there  is  no  real  personality,  and  his  music 
which  pretends  to  express  a personality  is  the  merest 
sham.  Saint-Saens  is  the  Peer  Gynt  of  music  with  a 
difference  : everlastingly  trying  this  and  that,  but  never 
doing  it  in  his  own  way,  always  doing  it  as  some  one 
else  would  have  done  it  : never  looking  into  his  heart 
to  find  what  God  intended  him  to  do  (in  my  conjecture, 
to  write  eight  part  counterpoint  and  help  the  devil  to 
keep  the  world  going  by  teaching  the  young  idea  how 
not  to  compose)  ; but  instead  of  that,  composing  operas, 
oratorios,  chamber  music  and  orchestral  music,  merely 
because  these  come  easiest  to  him  : never  faithful  to 
himself,  because  he  has  no  true  self  to  be  faithful  to.  As 
Peer  Gynt  stripped  coat  after  coat  from  the  onion  and 
found  no  core  inside,  so  one  strips  any  work  of  Saint- 
Saens,  for  instance  this  “ Samson  and  Delilah,”  saying 
the  while,  Yes,  this  layer  is  Bach  and  this  is  Handel, 
this  is  Wagner  and  this  Meyerbeer,  this  Gounod  and 
this  merely  nothing  said  loudly  (in  other  words, 
vulgarity) ; until  at  last  every  bar  is  accounted  for  and 
no  Saint-Saens  has  come  in  sight.  As  Wagner  listened 
to  Mendelssohn  and  seemed  to  look  into  an  abyss 
of  superficiality,  so  in  running  over  “ Samson  and 
Delilah  ” one  looks  for  Saint-Saens  and  seems  to  peer 
with  amazement  into  an  utter  void.  There  are 
echoes  of  many  voices  but  not  the  voice  of  a living  and 
suffering  and  joyous  soul  ; there  are  many  wandering 
reflected  gleams  but  no  steady  source  of  fresh  light : 
“ Samson  and  Delilah  ” is  as  a mouldy  haunted  tomb  full 
of  dead  men’s  bones.  It  is  one’s  duty  to  hate  with  all 
possible  fervour  the  empty  and  ugly  in  art  ; and  I hate 
Saint-Saens  the  composer  with  a hate  that  is  perfect. 
But  that  is  no  excuse  for  general  abuse,  so  I will 
descend  briefly  to  particulars. 

As  treated  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Lemaire,  “ Samson  and 
Delilah  ” is  a romance  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  Samson 
is  a blatant  demagogue  and  Delilah  a lady  of  easy 
virtue  ; Samson  is  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  and  Delilah  tries  to  snare 
him  ; Samson  succumbs  and  Delilah  sells  him  for  a 
price  to  the  opposition  party,  soothing  her  own  con- 
science by  telling  it  Samson  has  treated  her  badly 
and  she  is  merely  pursuing  the  ordinary  course  in  an 
affair  of  passion.  My  ignorance  of  French  politics  is 
quite  stupendous,  but  I fancy  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  discover  several  of  the  names  by  which  Samson  and 
Delilah  have  been  known  in  Paris  ; and  one  might  even 
learn  the  precise  dates  on  which  various  Samsons  have 
pulled  the  building  down  and  destroyed  both  their  own 
and  the  opposite  parties.  And  if  the  story  is  eminently 
French  in  conception,  it  is  still  more  French  in  the 
execution  of  detail.  Compared  with  this  book  many  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett’s  achievements  shine  as  brilliant 
masterpieces  ; and  one  finds  in  it  a fitting  companion 
for  that  great  and  noble  work  “ The  Dream  of  Jubal.” 
In  his  anger  Samson  addresses  Delilah  as  “Ah,  Insen- 
sate ! wouldst  thou  ” do  this,  that  or  the  other?  and  in 
remorseful  moments  he  says  in  well-known  Biblical 
language,  “ How  my  passion  I curse  ! ” Delilah 
also  forgets  her  nationality  and  idiom  to  the  extent 
of  talking  to  him  as  none  save  an  Italian  prima- 
donna  ever  addressed  a male  creature  during  our 
civilization.  Then  there  is  an  Aged  Hebrew  who 
utters  sepulchral  warnings  against  Delilah’s  wiles 
until  one  writhes  in  anguish  ; and  Abimelech’s  boasts 
and  the  Priest’s  Billingsgate  curses  are  hardly  more 
tolerable.  Now  I am  not  too  fastidious  in  the  matter 
of  subject.  I can  read  the  indecent  Greek  literature 
on  which  the  youth  of  England  are  nurtured,  for  the 
sake  of  the  beauty  of  expression  which  University 
professors  rarely  perceive.  But  the  music  set  to 
Mr.  Lemaire’s  stuff  is  appropriate.  One  must  hear 
the  first  act  to  believe  how  ugly  it  is,  and  be  bored 
to  extinction  by  the  second  to  know  how  tedious 
it  is.  Nothing  sung  by  foolish  un-bellicose  looking 
persons  at  the  music-halls  during  the  brief  period  of 
sham  patriotic  excitement  that  followed  the  Jameson 
burglary  was  more  vulgar  than  Samson’s  address 
“ Israel,  burst  your  bonds  ! ” Delilah’s  songs  are 
the  best  part  of  the  first  and  second  acts,  but  they 
are  nearly  all  slow  sickly  music,  and  after  the  first 
couple  one  hungers  and  thirsts  for  any  change,  even  if 
it  be  nothing  more  than  a change  of  tempo.  They  are 
rarely  erotic,  though  the  situation  demands  music  as 


sensual  as  that  of  “The  Rose  of  Sharon.”  Far  too 
much  is  made  of  the  Dagon  choruses  in  the  last  act ; 
but  one  forgives  the  disproportion  in  a work  where, 
after  all,  proportion  has  nowhere  been  thought  of,  for 
the  sake  of  the  energy  and  colour  we  get.  It  is  a 
curious  proof  of  the  entire  absence  of  drama  that  when 
these  choruses  are  over  one  instinctively  reaches  for 
one’s  hat,  rightly  guessing  that  the  pulling  down  of  the 
temple  will  be  nothing.  It  is  nothing  : it  is  not  even 
so  loudly  scored  as  the  Dagon  choruses  : it  scarcely 
suggests  Samson  turning  over  a tea-tray.  Mr.  Saint- 
Saens  is  not  above  accepting  a hint  from  another  com- 
poser, and  why  he  did  not  write  something  here  with 
the  finale  of  the  “Dusk  of  the  Gods”  as  his  model 
is  to  me  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Was  “ Samson  and 
Delilah  ” completed  before  the  date  of  the  first  Bayreuth 
festival  ? Something  analogous  is  true  of  the  second 
act.  We  feel  that  the  act  is  ended  when  Delilah 
tempts  Samson  into  her  dwelling  ; and  sure  enough 
his  capture  by  the  Philistines  is  as  tame  and  unimagi- 
native as  a police  report  of  a public-house  row.  In 
a word,  hard  though  I have  tried,  I see  nothing 
really  good  in  “ Samson  and  Delilah.”  There  is  no 
beauty,  no  expressiveness,  no  attempt  at  characteriza- 
tion ; the  scoring  is  generally  conventional  and  some- 
times horrible  ; and  the  only  reward  one  gets  for  sitting 
out  a performance  is  the  Dagon  music  and  one  or  two  bits 
of  astonishingly  clever  theatrical  effect,  such  as  occur 
in  the  ballet  music.  My  invincible  liking  for  sincere 
music  and  hatred  of  sham  music  must  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  reader  who  thinks  me  unfair  to  Mr.  Saint-Saens. 

I have  every  desire  to  be  fair  to  him,  and  I willingly 
admit  that  he  may  be  a delightful  and  well-meaning 
gentleman.  But  he  is  the  author  of  a great  quantity 
of — consciously  or  unconsciously — insincere  music  ; 
and  I cannot  but  regard  him  as  a baneful  influence 
in  art.  J.  F.  R. 

IBSEN  WITHOUT  TEARS. 

“ T ITTLE  EYOLF,”  which  began  at  the  Avenue 
J — ' Theatre  only  the  other  day  as  an  artistic  forlorn 
hope  led  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins,  has  been  promoted 
into  a full-blown  fashionable  theatrical  speculation,  with 
a “ Morocco  Bound  ” syndicate  in  the  background, 
unlimited  starring  and  bill-posting,  and  everything 
complete.  The  syndicate  promptly  set  to  work  to 
show  us  how  Ibsen  should  really  be  done.  They  found 
the  whole  thing  wrong  from  the  root  up.  The  silly 
Ibsen  people  had  put  Miss  Achurch,  an  Ibsenite 
actress,  into  the  leading  part,  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  a fashionable  actress,  into  a minor  one. 
This  was  soon  set  right.  Miss  Achurch  was  got  rid  of 
altogether,  and  her  part  transferred  to  Mrs.  Campbell. 
Miss  Robins,  though  tainted  with  Ibsenism,  was  re- 
tained, but  only,  I presume,  because,  having  command 
of  the  stage-right  in  the  play,  she  could  not  be  replaced 
• — say  by  Miss  Maude  Millet — without. her  own  consent. 
The  rest  of  the  arrangements  are  economical  rather 
than  fashionable,  the  syndicate,  to  all  appearance, 
being,  like  most  syndicates,  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  money  rather  than  supplying  it.  , 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  has  entered  thoroughly  into 
the  spirit  of  the  alterations.  She  has  seen  how  un- 
ladylike, how  disturbing,  how  full  of  horror  even,  the 
part  of  Rita  Allmers  is,  acted  as  Miss  Achurch  acted  it. 
And  she  has  remedied  this  with  a completeness  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired — or  perhaps  only  one 
thing.  Was  there  not  a Mr.  Arcedeckne  who,  when 
Thackeray  took  to  lecturing,  £aid,  “ Have  a piano, 
Thack  ” ? Well,  Rita  Allmers  wants  a piano.  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  had  one,  and  played  it  so  beautifully  that  I 
have  been  her  infatuated  slave  ever  since.  There  need 
be  no  difficulty  about  the  matter  : the  breezy  Borgheim 
has  only  to  say,  “ Now  that  Alfred  is  back,  Mrs. 
Allmers,  won’t  you  give  us  that  study  for  the  left  hand 
we  are  all  so  fond  of  ? ” and  there  you  are.  However, 
even  without  the  piano,  Mrs.  Campbell  succeeded 
wonderfully  in  eliminating  all  unpleasantness  from  the 
play.  She  looked  charming ; and  her  dresses  were 
beyond  reproach  : she  carried  a mortgage  on  the  “ gold 
and  green  forests  ” on  her  back.  Her  performance 
was  infinitely  reassuring  and  pretty  : its  note  was, 
“You  silly  people  : what  are  you  making  all  this  fuss 
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about  ? The  secret  of  life  is  charm  and  self-possession, 
and  not  tantrums  about  drowned  children.”  The 
famous  line  “There  stood  your  champagne;  but  you 
tasted  it  not,”  was  no  longer  a “ secret  of  the  alcove,” 
but  a good-humoured,  mock  petulant  remonstrance 
with  a man  whom  there  was  no  pleasing  in  the  matter 
of  wine.  There  was  not  a taste  of  nasty  jealousy  : 
this  Rita  tolerated  her  dear  old  stupid’s  preoccupation 
with  Asta  and  Eyolf  and  his  books  as  any  sensible 
(or  insensible)  woman  would.  Goodness  gracious,  I 
thought,  what  things  that  evil-minded  Miss  Achurch 
did  read  into  this  harmless  play  ! And  how  nicely 
Mrs.  Campbell  took  the  drowning  of  the  child  ! Just  a 
pretty  waving  of  the  fingers,  a moderate  scream  as  if 
she  had  very  nearly  walked  on  a tin  tack,  and  it  was  all 
over,  without  tears,  without  pain,  without  more  fuss 
than  if  she  had  broken  the  glass  of  her  watch. 

At  this  rate,  it  was  not  long  before  Rita  thoroughly 
gained  the  sympathy  of  the  audience.  We  felt  that  if 
she  could  only  get  rid  of  that  ridiculous,  sentimental  Asta 
(Miss  Robins,  blind  to  the  object  lesson  before  her,  per- 
sisted in  acting  Ibsenitically),  and  induce  her  fussing, 
self-conscious,  probably  underbred  husband  not  to  cry 
for  spilt  milk,  she  would  be  as  happy  as  any  lady 
in  the  land.  Unfortunately,  the  behaviour  of  Mr. 
Allmers  became  more  and  more  intolerable  as  the 
second  act  progressed,  though  he  could  not  exhaust 
Rita’s  patient,  slily  humorous  tolerance.  As  usual,  he 
wanted  to  know  whether  she  would  like  to  go  and 
drown  herself ; and  the  sweet,  cool  way  in  which  she 
answered,  “ Oh,  I don’t  know,  Alfred.  No  : I think  I 
should  have  to  stay  here  with  you — a litt- le  while  ” was 
a lesson  to  all  wives.  What  a contrast  to  Miss  Achurch, 
who  so  unnecessarily  filled  the  stage  with  the  terror  of 
death  in  this  passage  ! This  is  what  comes  of  exag- 
geration, of  over-acting,  of  forgetting  that  people  go  to 
the  theatre  to  be  amused,  and  not  to  be  upset ! When 
Allmers  shook  his  fist  at  his  beautiful  wife — -O  unworthy 
the  name  of  Briton  ! — and  shouted  “ You  are  the  guilty 
one  in  this,”  her  silent  dignity  overwhelmed  him.  No- 
thing could  have  been  in  better  taste  than  her  description 
of  the  pretty  way  in  which  her  child  had  lain  in  the 
water  when  he  was  drowned — his  mother’s  son  all  over. 
All  the  pain  was  taken  out  of  it  by  the  way  it  was  ap- 
proached. ‘ ‘ I got  Borgheim  to  go  down  to  the  pier  with 
me  [so  nice  of  Borgheim,  dear  fellow  !].”  “ And  what,” 

interrupts  the  stupid  Allmers,  “did  you  want  there?” 
Rita  gave  a little  laugh  at  his  obtuseness,  a laugh  which 
meant  “Why,  you  dear  silly,”  before  she  replied,  “To 
question  the  boys  as  to  how  it  happened.”  After  all,  it 
is  these  Ibsenite  people  that  create  the  objections  to 
Ibsen.  If  Mrs.  Campbell  had  played  Rita  from  the  first, 
not  a word  would  have  been  said  against  the  play ; and 
the  whole  business  would  have  been  quietly  over  and 
the  theatre  closed  by  this  time.  But  nothing  would 
serve  them  but  their  Miss  Achurch  ; and  so,  instead 
of  a pretty  arrangement  of  the  “Eyolf”  theme  for 
boudoir  pianette,  we  had  it  flung  to  the  “ Gotterdam- 
merung  ” orchestra,  and  blared  right  into  our  shrinking 
souls. 

In  the  third  act,  the  smoothness  of  the  proceedings 
was  somewhat  marred  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Campbell, 
not  knowing  her  words,  had  to  stop  acting  and  frankly 
bring  the  book  on  the  stage  and  read  from  it.  Now 
Mrs.  Campbell  reads  very  clearly  and  nicely  ; and  the 
result  of  course  was  that  the  Ibsenite  atmosphere  began 
to  assert  itself,  just  as  it  would  if  the  play  were  read 
aloud  in  a private  room.  However,  that  has  been 
remedied,  no  doubt,  by  this  time  ; and  the  public  may 
rely  on  an  uninterruptedly  quiet  evening. 

The  main  drawback  is  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  Mrs.  Campbell’s  Rita,  with  all  her  charm,  is 
terribly  hampered  by  the  unsuitability  of  the  words 
Ibsen  and  Mr.  Archer  have  put  into  her  mouth.  They 
were  all  very  well  for  Miss  Achurch,  who  perhaps,  if 
the  truth  were  known,  arranged  her  acting  to  suit 
them  ; but  they  are  forced,  strained,  out  of  tune  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  in  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Campbell’s  latest 
creation.  Why  cannot  the  dialogue  be  adapted  to  her 
requirements  and  harmonized  with  her  playing,  say  by 
Mr.  William  Black?  Ibsen  is  of  no  use  when  any- 
thing really  ladylike  is  wanted  : you  might  as  well  put 
Beethoven  to  compose  Chaminades.  It  is  true  that  no 
man  can  look  at  the  new  Rita  without  wishing  that 


Heaven  had  sent  him  just  such  a wife,  whereas  the 
boldest  man  would  hardly  have  envied  Allmers  the 
other  Rita  if  Miss  Achurch  had  allowed  him  a moment’s 
leisure  for  such  impertinent  speculations  ; but  all  the 
same,  the  evenings  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  are  likely  to 
be  a little  languid.  I had  rather  look  at  a beautiful 
picture  than  be  flogged,  as  a general  thing  ; but  if  I 
were  offered  my  choice  between  looking  at  the  most 
beautiful  picture  in  the  world  continuously  for  a fort- 
night and  submitting  to,  say,  a dozen,  I think  I should 
choose  the  flogging.  For  just  the  same  reason,  if  I 
had  to  choose  between  seeing  Miss  Achurch’s  Rita 
again,  with  all  its  turns  of  beauty  and  flashes  of 
grandeur  obliterated,  and  nothing  left  but  its  insane 
jealousy,  its  agonizing  horror,  its  lacerating  remorse, 
and  its  maddening  unrest,  the  alternative  being  another 
two  hours’  contemplation  of  uneventful  feminine  fascina- 
tion as  personified  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  I should 
go  like  a lamb  to  the  slaughter.  I prefer  Mrs. 
Campbell’s  Rita  to  her  photograph,  because  it  moves 
and  talks  ; but  otherwise  there  is  not  so  much  difference 
as  I expected.  Mrs.  Campbell,  as  Magda,  could  do 
nothing  with  a public  spoiled  by  Duse.  I greatly  fear 
she  will  do  even  less,  as  Rita,  with  a public  spoiled  by 
Miss  Achurch. 

The  representation  generally  is  considerably  affected 
in  its  scale  and  effect  by  the  change  of  Ritas. 
Mr.  Courtenay7  Thorpe,  who,  though  playing  con  tutta 
la  forza , could  hardly  avoid  seeming  to  underact  with 
Miss  Achurch,  has  now  considerable  difficulty  in  avoid- 
ing overacting,  since  he  cannot  be  even  earnest  and 
anxious  without  producing  an  effect  of  being  good- 
humouredly  laughed  at  by  Mrs.  Campbell.  Miss  Robins, 
as  Asta,  has  improved  greatly7  on  the  genteel  misery  of 
the  first  night.  She  has  got  complete  hold  of  the  part ; 
and  although  her  old  fault  of  resorting  to  the  lachry- 
mose for  all  sorts  of  pathetic  expression  produces  some- 
thing of  its  old  monotony,  and  the  voice  clings  to  one 
delicate  register  until  the  effect  verges  on  affectation, 
yet  Asta  comes  out  as  a distinct  person  about  whose 
history  the  audience  has  learnt  something,  and  not  as 
an  actress  delivering  a string  of  lines  and  making  a 
number  of  points  more  or  less  effectively.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  in  this  cheap  edition  of  “Little  Eyolf” 
Asta,  instead  of  being  the  tranquillizing  element, 
becomes  the  centre  of  disturbance  ; so  that  the  conduct 
of  Allmers  in  turning  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness 
from  his  pretty,  coaxing,  soothing  wife  to  his  agitated 
high-strung  sister  becomes  nonsensical.  I pointed  out 
after  the  first  performance  that  Miss  Robins  had  hot 
really  succeeded  in  making  Asta  a peacemaker;  but 
beside  Miss  Achurch  she  easily  seemed  gentle,  whereas 
beside  Mrs.  Campbell  she  seems  a volcano.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  recall  her  playing  of  the  frightful  ending  to 
the  first  act  of  “Alan’s  Wife,”  and  compare  it  with 
Mrs.  Campbell’s  finish  to  the  first  act  of  “Little 
Eyolf,”  to  realize  the  preposterousness  of  their  relative 
positions  in  the  cast.  Mrs.  Campbell’s  old  part  of  the 
Ratwife  is  now  played  by  Miss  Florence  Farr.  Miss 
Farr  deserves  more  public  sympathy'than  any  of  the 
other  Ibsenite  actresses ; for  they  have  only  damaged 
themselves  professionally  by  appearing  in  Ibsen’s  plays, 
whereas  Miss  Farr  has  complicated  her  difficulties  by 
appearing  in  mine  as  well.  Further,  instead  of  either 
devoting  herself  to  the  most  personally  exacting  of  all 
the  arts  or  else  letting  it  alone,  Miss  Farr  has  written 
clever  novels  and  erudite  works  on  Babylonish  lore  ; 
has  managed  a theatre  capably  for  a season  ; and  has 
only  occasionally  acted.  For  an  occasional  actress 
she  has  been  rather  successful  once  or  twice  in  produ- 
cing singular  effects  in  singular  parts — her  Rebecca  in 
“ Rosmersholm  ” was  remarkable  and  promising — but 
she  has  not  pursued  her  art  with  sufficient  constancy  to 
attain  any  authoritative  power  of  carrying  out  her  con- 
ceptions, which  are,  besides,  only  skin  deep.  Her  Rat- 
wife  is  a favourable  example  of  her  power  of  producing 
a certain  strangeness  of  effect  ; but  it  is  somewhat  dis- 
counted by  want  of  sustained  grip  in  the  execution. 
Miss  Farr  will  perhaps  remedy  this  if  she  can  find  time 
enough  to  spare  from  her  other  interests  to  attend  to  it. 
The  rest  of  the  cast  is  as  before.  One  has  no  longer 
any  real  belief  in  the  drowning  of  Master  Stewart 
Dawson,  thanks  to  the  gentle  method  of  Mrs.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Lowne’s  sensible,  healthy  superiority  to  all  this 
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morbid  Ibsen  stuff  is  greatly  reinforced  now  that  Rita 
takes  things  nicely  and  easily. 

I cannot  help  thinking  it  a great  pity  that  the  Avenue 
enterprise,  just  as  it  seemed  to  be  capturing  that  after- 
noon classical  concert  public  to  which  I have  always 
looked  for  the  regeneration  of  the  classical  drama, 
should  have  paid  the  penalty  of  its  success  by  the  usual 
evolution  into  what  is  evidently  half  a timid  speculation 
in  a “ catch-on,”  and  half  an  attempt  to  slacken  the 
rate  at  which  the  Avenue  Theatre  is  eating  its  head  off 
in  rent.  That  evolution  of  course  at  once  found  out 
the  utter  incoherence  of  the  enterprise.  The  original 
production,  undertaken  largely  at  Miss  Robins’s  indivi- 
dual risk,  was  for  the  benefit  of  a vaguely  announced 
Fund,  as  to  the  constitution  and  purpose  of  which  no 
information  was  forthcoming,  except  that  it  proposed 
to  produce  Echegaray’s  “ Mariana,”  with  Miss  Robins 
in  the  title-part.  But  neither  Miss  Robins’s  nor  any  one 
else’s  interests  in  this  fund  seem  to  have  been  secured 
in  any  way.  -The  considerable  profit  of  the  first  week 
of  “ Little  Eyolf”  may,  for  all  that  is  guaranteed  to  the 
contrary,  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  an  opera,  a 
shadow  play  from  Paris,  or  a drama  in  which  neither 
Miss  Robins  nor  any  of  those  who  have  worked  with  her 
may  be  offered  any  part  or  share  whatever.  There  is 
already  just  such  a fund  in  existence  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Independent  Theatre,  which  strove  hard  to  obtain 
“Little  Eyolf”  for  production,  and  which  actually 
guaranteed  part  of  the  booking  at  the  Avenue.  But 
here  the  same  difficulty  arose.  Miss  Achurch  would  no 
doubt  have  trusted  the  Independent,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  her  husband  is  one  of  the  directors  ; but  no 
other  artist  playing  for  it  would  have  had  the  smallest 
security  that,  had  its  fortunes  been  established  through 
their  efforts,  they  would  ever  have  been  cast  for  a part 
in  its  future  productions.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss 
Achurch  had  no  hold  on  the  new  fund,  which  had 
specially  declared  its  intention  of  supporting  Miss 
Robins.  This  has  not  prevented  the  production  of 
“Little  Eyolf,”  though  it  has  greatly  delayed  it;  for 
everybody  finally  threw  security  to  the  winds,  and  played 
by  friendly  arrangement  on  such  terms  as  were  possible. 
As  it  happened,  there  was  a substantial  profit,  and  it  all 
went  to  the  Fund.  Naturally,  however,  when  the  enter- 
prise entered  upon  a purely  commercial  phase,  the  artists 
at  once  refused  to  work  for  the  profit  of  a syndicate  on 
the  enthusiastic  terms  (or  no  terms)  on  which  they  had 
worked  for  Ibsen  and  for  one  another.  The  syndicate, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  no  idea  of  wasting  so  expensive 
a star  as  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  on  a small  part  that 
■could  be  filled  for  a few  pounds,  when  they  could  transfer 
her  to  the  leading  part  and  save  Miss  Achurch’s  salary. 
If  they  could  have  substituted  an  inferior  artist  for  Miss 
Robins,  they  could  have  effected  a still  further  saving, 
relying  on  Mrs.  Pat  to  draw  full  houses ; but  that 
was  made  impossible  by  Miss  Robins’s  power  over  the 
stage-right.  Consequently,  the  only  sufferer  was  Miss 
Achurch  ; but  it  is  impossible  for  Miss  Robins  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  not  to  feel  that  the  same  thing  might  have 
-happened  to  them  if  there  had  been  no  stage-right,  and 
if  the  syndicate  had  realized  that,  when  it  comes  to 
Ibsen,  Miss  Achurch  is  a surer  card  to  play  than  Mrs. 
Campbell. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  likelihood  is  there 
of  the  experiment  being  resumed  or  repeated  on  its  old 
basis  ? Miss  Robins  will  probably  think  twice  before 
she  creates  Mariana  without  some  security  that,  if  she 
succeeds,  the  part  will  not  immediately  be  handed  over 
to  Miss  Winifred  Emery  or  Miss  Julia  Neilson.  Miss 
Achurch,  triumphantly  as  she  has  come  out  of  the  com- 
parison with  her  successor,  is  not  likely  to  forget  her 
lesson.  Mrs.  Campbell’s  willingness  to  enlist  in  forlorn 
hopes  in  the  humblest  capacity  may  not  improbably  be 
received  in  future  as  Laocoon  received  the  offer  of  the 
wooden  horse.  I do  not  presume  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  all  these  actors  and  authors,  patrons  and 
enthusiasts,  subscribers  and  guarantors,  though  this  is 
quite  as  much  my  business  as  theirs  ; but  after  some 
years’  intimate  experience  of  the  results  of  unorganized 
Ibsenism,  I venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to 
Lave  some  equitable  form  of  theatrical  organization 
ready  to  deal  with  Ibsen’s  new  play,  on  the  translation 
of  which  Mr.  Archer  is  already  at  work. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THERE  has  been  a tendency  to  hardening  of  rates  in 
the  Money  Market,  and  this  became  manifest  at 
the  settlement  in  the  present  week.  But,  as  we  said  last 
week,  there  is  no  particular  significance  to  be  attached 
to  the  fact.  The  banks  always  draw  in  their  floating 
balances  about  this  time,  for  balance-sheet  purposes; 
and  they  used  to  do  so  to  a still  greater  extent  before  a 
little  moral  suasion  exercised  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  his 
famous  speech  at  Leeds  led  to  the  publication  of  monthly 
statements. 

In  the  railway  markets,  as  in  politics,  nothing  is 
certain  but  the  unexpected.  There  are  the  most  splendid 
traffic  returns  for  all  our  Home  Railways,  and  the 
period  for  dividend  declarations  is  within  measurable 
distance,  when  suddenly  there  crops  up  the  prospect  of 
a vast  strike  amongst  the  railway  servants.  Of  course 
this  has  checked  anything  like  the  rise  that  was  antici- 
pated, and  Coras  are  still  under  60.  It  is  possible  that 
the  calamity  of  a strike  at  Christmas-time  may  be 
averted,  and  from  the  brisk  rally  that  took  place 
towards  the  end  of  the  week  it  is  evident  the  market 
thought  so  too.  If  the  companies  should  come  to  terms 
with  their  servants,  the  rise  might  come  before  Christ- 
mas, certainly  after  the  New  Year.  All  the  same,  we 
confess  that  the  role  of  a bull  prophet  is,  in  these  days, 
a somewhat  wearisome  one.  Brighton  A,  as  we  pre- 
dicted in  our  last  issue,  is  being  taken  in  hand.  Since 
we  last  wrote  there  has  been  a relapse  from  183  to 
somewhere  about  181^.  That  was  owing  to  Labour 
troubles,  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  during 
the  week  ; but  a more  favourable  view  is  now  held 
regarding  the  outcome  of  these  difficulties,  and  on 
Thursday  the  closing  price  was  183!,  with  a strong 
tendency. 

The  tone  of  the  American  Railway  Market  hardened 
towards  the  end  of  the  week.  But  there  is  really  no 
market  in  American  Rails  at  present.  The  bonds  con- 
tinue to  be  quietly  absorbed  by  investors  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  But  the  outburst  of  pent-up  prosperity 
which  was  promised  us  by  the  Press  has  as  yet  not 
shown  itself  in  the  traffics  of  American  railways.  There 
is  also  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Union  Pacific  lines  may  have  to  pass  before  very  long 
through  the  reconstruction  mill,  and  it  is  operators,  not 
speculators,  who  make  money  out  of  reorganization 
schemes. 

Bear  closing  in  Spanish  bonds  has  been  a feature  of 
the  International  Market.  There  is  no  particular  reason 
beyond  the  dispersion  of  the  scare  about  war  with  the 
United  States  on  the  Cuban  question.  The  rise  to  61 J- 
was  phenomenal ; but,  all  the  same,  we  do  not  regard 
the  bonds  as  a suitable  investment  security.  The  big 
financial  houses  in  Paris  and  other  Continental  centres 
have  the  ball  at  their  feet,  and  the  ordinary  holder  or 
speculator  does  not  know  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  week  a feature  of  the 
Market  has  been  the  upward  movement  in  English 
Incandescent  Gas  shares.  Between  Wednesday  morn- 
ing and  Thursday  evening  they  rose  £1,  from  i| — -§  to 
2^ — §.  There  is  no  specific  reason  assigned  even  in  the 
Market,  except  that  the  prospects  of  the  Company  are 
good,  and  that  the  shares  have  been  taken  in  hand  by 
people  who  know  how  to  manage  a market. 

With  regard  to  the  Kaffir  Market,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  anything  which  everybody  doesn’t  know.  The 
selling  of  dividend-paying  shares,  like  New  African 
and  Transvaal  Goldfields,  down  to  rubbish  prices  is 
perfectly  senseless,  unless  the  object  of  the  speculator 
is  to  play  the  game  of  the  operator.  Transvaal  Gold- 
fields paid  a dividend  last  year  of  40  per  cent.,  and 
carried  forward  in  cash  enough  to  pay  a dividend  of 
60  per  cent,  this  year,  supposing  nothing  to  have 
been  earned  in  the  past  twelve  months.  Yet  these 
shares  have  fallen  to  z\,  at  which  price  they  would  yield 
16  per  cent,  on  last  year’s  dividend.  New  Africans 
paid  125  per  cent.,  and  they  are  down  to  355.  When 
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people  throw  shares  out  of  the  window  in  this  fashion, 
what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  theorize  on  the  slump  ? 

Yet  people  will  amuse  themselves  by  trying  to  find 
out  an  esoteric  cause  for  the  state  of  the  Kaffir 
Market,  as  if  the  ordinary  imbecility  of  the  outside 
public  was  not  sufficient  reason.  A favourite  explana- 
tion is  that  the  big  houses  are  obliged  to  advance 
money  to  their  subsidiary  companies  ; that  they  make 
these  advances  in  consideration  of  a call  of  the  shares 
of  the  assisted  company  ; and  that  they  naturally  wish 
to  get  die  call  at  as  low  prices  as  possible.  This  very 
likely  is  a contributory  cause  of  the  depression.  But 
the  magnates  should  remember  that  they  may  play  this 
game  too  long,  and  that  they  may  drive  the  speculator 
away  to  other  markets  once  for  all.  Another  contri- 
butory cause  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  many  mining 
concerns  are  over-capitalized. 

There  is  a growing  impression  that  something  is  in 
the  wind.  There  has  been  lately  quite  an  exodus  of 
South  African  pundits  to  the  Cape.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Barnato,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  Mr.  Rochfort 
Maguire  have  all  slipped  off  to  Johannesburg.  What’s 
it  all  about?  A boom  in  January  would  be  most 
welcome  but  can  the  thing  be  done?  To  the  veteran 
Kaffir  clown  it  must  be  maddening  to  see  all  the  accu- 
mulated millions  of  this  marvellously  patient  and 
acquisitive  nation  being  netted  by  mere  industrial  under- 
takings. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Houston,  M.P.,  is  evidently  not  a man  to 
be.  lightly  quarrelled  with.  He  has  exacted  the  most 
abject  apology  from  Messrs.  Stoneham  & Messeng'er, 
as  well  as  a cheque  for  ,£1,000  to  be  paid  to  any 
charities  he  may  name.  Considering  that  not  much 
more  than  a week  ago  the  “bears”  were  talking  of 
prosecuting  Mr.  Houston  for  a criminal  conspiracy, 
this  is  a decided  triumph  for  that  gentleman.  Messrs. 
Stoneham  & Messenger  have  now  admitted  that  their 
charges  were  unfounded,  and  that  the  difficulty  in  the 
Lady  Hampton  settlement  was  created  by  their  own 
action,  and  not  by  that  of  Mr.  Houston.  What  view 
the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  will  take  of  the  affair 
will  not  be  known  till  the  29th  inst.,  and  at  what  price 
the  bears  will  be  allowed  to  buy  their  shares  for 
delivery  is  still  a matter  of  conjecture.  We  do  not 
know  to  what  charity  Mr.  Houston  intends  to  give 
his  cheque  for  £1,000.  But,  if  he  is  as  merciful  as 
he  is  strong,  he  might  endow  a Home  for  Cornered 
Bears. 

Stagnation  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Westral- 
ian  mining  market  during  the  week.  In  the  mining 
districts  they  are  now  just  entering  on  the  hot  season, 
which  embraces  practically  the  months  of  December, 
January  and  February.  The  officials  at  the  mines — - 
superiors  and  subordinates — are  taking  their  holidays, 
if  they  can.  In  order  to  allow  of  this,  advantage  is 
being  largely  taken  of  the  provision  in  the  mining  laws 
which  permits  the  exemption  for  specified  periods  from 
the  regulations  as  to  the  amount  of  work  which  must 
be  continuously  done  on  a mine  to  preclude  the  right 
of  “jumping”  it.  The  market  is  thus  in  a state  of 
suspended  animation.  It  expects  to  recover  about 
February.  But  these  remarks  do  not  apply  all  round. 
Some  mines — and  particularly  those  which  are  in  straits 
for  want  of.  working  capital — will,  at  all  cost,  keep 
on  working  in  order  to  avert  the  necessity  of  recon- 
struction ; or  of,  what  is  worse,  liquidation  outright. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances,  we  shall  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if,  during  the  next  few  months,  the  returns 
from  the  best  Westralian  mines  show  at  a disadvantage 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  inferior  ones. 

If  there  has  been  any  feature  in  the  Westralian 
Market,,  it  is  the  formal  production  of  the  Northern 
Territories  scheme.  The  prospectus  is  couched  in 
somewhat  mysterious  terms  ; and  nobody  seems  to 
know  exactly  what  is  the  difference  between  a fully- 
paid  share  and  one  partly  paid  ; but  dealings  are  gaily 
proceeding  on  the  basis  of  £4  for  the  former  (offered  in 
the  prospectus  at  £3)  and  at  £3  premium  on  the  latter, 
however  much  is  the  part  payment. 


Last  Saturday  we  mentioned  that  a group  of  New 
Zealand  mining  companies,  practically  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  of  a group  of  Parisian 
capitalists  headed  by  Baron  James  de  Hirsch,  was  likely 

V?,ry  l°ng  to  come  to  the  front  ^ the  market. 
We  . hardly  expected  that  this  forecast  would  be  even 
partially  fulfilled  so  early;  but  the  demand  for  Con- 
solidated Goldfields  of  New  Zealand,  which  recently 
sprung  up,  points  to  the  accuracy  of  our  view.  When 
we  referred  to  them  last,  the  price  was  about  2|.  On 
Thursday  it  was  3§— 3^-.  In  this  case  the  rise  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  impending  issue  of  a favourable  report 
fiom  the  pen  of  Mr.  D.  Ziman,  the  managing  director 
of  the  Company  in  New  Zealand.  This  report  may 
come  out  at  any  moment,  and  possibly  even  before  these 
lines  appear  in  print. 

. Amongst  speculative  securities,  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  being  devoted  to  Anaconda  Copper.  The  original 
issue  was  hardly  a success,  and  the  underwriters  and 
other  allottees  weie  left  with  more  than  they  wanted. 
Consequently  the  shares  have  of  late  been  rather 
neglected  , but  they  are  now  coming  to  the  front  again. 
When  the  Company  came  out  semi-privately  it  was 
considered  a privilege  to  get  an  allotment  at  £7.  At 
the  past  settlement  the  making-up  price  was  ; on 
Thursday  it  was  6,  and  there  were  bids  of  § for  the  call 
of  shares  at  the  price  for  the  end-March  account.  At 
the  time  of  the  flotation  here  of  the  Anaconda  Company, 
Rio  Tintos  were  well  under  20;  they  are  now  24L 
Anacondas  are  now,  even  after  the  present  spurt,  under 
the  price  at  which  it  was  regarded  as  a favour  to  get 
them.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  rally  appears  to&be 
that  a report  of  a favourable  character  is  known  by 
insiders  to  be  on  its  way  to  London. 

The  Second  Debenture  holders  in  the  La  Guaira 
Harbour  Corporation  have  agreed  to  the  scheme  under 
which  they  sacrifice  their  cumulative  rights  for  no  im- 
portant consideration  that  we  can  see.  Of  course  they 
must  be  taken  to  be  the  best  judges  of  what  is  most 
desirable  in  their  own  interests.  Probably  the  actuating 
motive  in  their  decision  was  that  suggested  by  Sir 
Vincent  Barrington,  formerly  the  representative  of  the 
Company  in  Venezuela,  who  said  that  he  thought  that 
if  “the  debenture  holders  endeavoured  to  enforce  their 
right  to  their  interest  being  cumulative  they  might  find 
themselves  in  a very  disagreeable  position  as  regarded 
the  Government  of  Venezuela.  The  favour  of  the 
Government  was  a very  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  a South  American  company.  Very  often  it  was  not 
good  policy  to  enforce  their  strict  legal  rights.  . . . 
The  Government,  who  were  large  shareholders,  did  not 
like  such  a considerable  amount  of  extra  capital  being 
put.  over  their  heads  ; but  if  the  debenture  holders 
waived  their  right  to  the  interest  being  cumulative, 
he  thought  the  Government  would  support  the  scheme.’* 
Quite  so  ; the  Second  Debenture  holder  is  to  become 
the  scapegoat,  in  order  that  the  Venezuelan  Government 
shall  consent  to  a scheme  admirably  adapted  for  the 
benefit  of  First  Debenture  holders. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  “EVENING  NEWS,”  LIMITED.— Capital,  £250, 000, 

. It  may  be  a simple  coincidence,  but  it  is  not  the  less  sig- 
nificant, that  the  “Evening  News  ” newspaper  is  offered 
to  the  public  on  the  basis  of  £250,000  capital  a few  days 
after  the  announcement  had  been  made  that  one  of  its 
chief  rivals  among  the  evening  papers  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  an  influential  syndicate,  whose  unlimited 
means  would  enable  it  to  become  a more  than  ever 
formidable  competitor.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
Harmsworth  Brothers,  no  one  can  deny  that  they  are 
shrewd  men  with  a bargain,  and  liberal  estimators  when 
it  is  a question  of  selling,  whatever  they  may  be  when 
it  is  a question  of  buying  : but  it  required  something 
more  than  shrewdness  for  these  gentlemen  to  ask 
£250,000  for  a newspaper  property  established  sixteen 
years,  because  in  one  of  those  sixteen  years  it  has  made 
a profit  of  £25,000,  “ before  charging  interest,  Income- 
tax,  or  directors’  fees.”  The  particular  year  in  which 
this  profit  was  made  was  a good  one  all  round.  It  was 
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a year  in  which,  no  doubt,  the  Messrs.  Harmsworth 
put  all  their  energies  into  the  concern  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  issue  which  is  now  being  made.  If  the 
profits  of  that  year  and  of  those  of  the  pre- 
cedin0'  year  (returned  at  ^14,000,  also  before  charging 
interest,  Income-tax,  or  directors’  fees)  were  lumped 
together,  and  then  divided  over  the  sixteen  years  of  the 
newspaper’s  existence,  the  purchase  price  arrived  at  on 
the  ordinary  basis,  or  even  of  ten  years’  valuation,  would 
be  something  nearer  to  the  sum  which  Mr.  Harmswort  i 
paid  for  it  two  years  ago  than  the  sum  at  which  he 
wants  to  sell  it  to-day.  It  is  true  the  prospectus  sets 
forth  that,  in  addition  to  the  goodwill  of  the  paper,.  thei  e 
is  to  be  acquired  a “ complete  and  extensive  printing 
plant  employed  in  its  production  ” : but  the  Messrs. 
Harmsworth  have  shrewdly  abstained  fiom. ©beaming, 
or  at  all  events  from  publishing,  any  valuation  of  that 
plant.  After  the  recent  exploit  of  Sir  William  Ingram  and 
his  “.Ladies’  Pictorial”  and  “Sporting  and  Dramatic 
Company,  to  which  we  referred  at  some  length  in  these 
columns,  one  might  be  prepared  for  almost  any  ex- 
travagance in  the  newspaper  company-promoting  line, 
but  really  the  latest  Harmsworth  exploit  “ beats 
Ban’agher.” 

ONE  OF  MR.  HOOLEY’S  PROMOTIONS. 

All  sorts  of  paragraphs  attacking  now  this  promotion 
of  Mr.  Hooley  and  now  that  have  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  one  of  our  daily  contemporaries.  Just  as 
there  is  a pride  that  apes  humility,  so  there  is  a serenity 
that  apes  virtue  more  or  less  successfully  according  to 
the  credulity  of  the  audience.  We  have  been  told  that 
Mr.  Hooley  bought  Dunlop  for  £3,000,000  and  sold  it 
for  ^5,000,000  to  the  public  ; and  the  critic  pretends  to 
feel  that  ^2,000,000  is  a monstrous  and  iniquitous 
profit.  But  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Hooley  bought  not 
only  the  Dunlop  patents,  but  also  the  Clincher  patents 
and  the  Westwood  patents,  and.  ran  besides  the  risks 
of  a lawsuit,  which  has  only  just  terminated  in  his 
favour.  If  we  add  to  these  purchases  and  this  risk  the 
expenses  of  promotion,  advertisement,  &c.,  we  shall 
find  that  our  contemporary  has  increased  the  profits 
made  by  Mr.  Hooley  like  Falstaff  increased  his 
enemies. 

But  what  does  the  contention,  taken  at  its  best, 
amount  to  ? We  venture  to  think  it  amounts  to  nothing. 
You  may  buy  a horse  for  £20  and  sell  him  for  ;£ioo 
without  cheating  or  overreaching  any  one  ; and  this,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  what  Mr.  Hooley  did  in  regard  to  the 
Dunlop  Company.  Here  are  the  facts  . He  issued 
£ 1,000,000  of  Debentures,  p£i,ooo,opo  of  Preference 
shares,  £ji,ooo,ooo  of  Ordinary  shares,  and  ,£2,000,000 
of  Deferred  shares.  Now,  the  Ordinary  shares  are  at  a 
premium,  and  the  £1  Deferred  shares  are  worth  in  the 
market  from  35.1.  to  £2  ; that  is,  the  public,  the  buyers, 
now  regard  the  Dunlop  business  as  worth  about 
£7,500,000,  instead  of  the  £5,000,000  which  Mr. 
Hooley  sold  it  for.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  some 
person  or  persons  have  made  £2,500,000  out  of  Dunlop 
shares,  which  is  much  more  than  double  what  Mr. 
Hooley  made  out  of  it.  And  yet  no  one  accuses  these 
innocent  speculators  of  sharp  practice.  And  what  has 
happened  in  regard  to  Dunlop  shares  may  yet  happen 
in  regard  to  Bovril  shares.  We  should  be  willing  to 
take  short  odds  that  Bovril  Deferred  will  be  at  a 
premium  as  soon  as  the  first  dividend  is  declared. 

NORTHERN  TERRITORIES  GOLDFIELDS  OF 
AUSTRALIA. 

Formed  under  very  strong  and  influential  auspices, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  £1  shares  of  this  Com- 
pany going  to  even  over  the  £3  at  which  they  are  now 
issued.  The  launching  of  a scheme  of  this  magnitude 
should  do  much  to  restore  animation  to  the  West  Aus- 
tralian Market.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
£300,000  in  £1  shares,  of  which  225,000  have  been 
issued  as  fully  paid  as  purchase  price  and  75>000  sub- 
scribed as  working  capital,  the  latter  being  only  partly 
paid.  One-half  of  the  issue  is  reserved  for  preferential 
subscription  by  shareholders  in  the  companies  constitu- 
ting the  Northern  Territories  Syndicate.  Tne  directors 
propose  to  further  develop  the  properties  acquired,  and 
to  act  as  a parent  undertaking  with  a view  from  time  to 
time  to  form  subsidiary  companies.  Two  of  such  com- 


panies are  to  be  shortly  issued  with  their  working 
capital  already  guaranteed.  We  strongly  advise 
“bears”  to  keep  clear  of  this  undertaking,  or  they 
may  repent  it. 

KIBBLE’S  STORES,  LIMITED.— Capital,  £i75>°°°- 

Yet  another  amalgamation  of  grocery  and  provision 
businesses.  The  public  are  now  familiar  with  the 
certificates  of  accountants  who  have  apparently  no 
better  means  of  showing  the  net  profits  of  the  nume- 
rous little  shops  than  to  calculate  the  same  on  the  basis 
of  the  sales.  It  seems  to  us  a little  risky  for  chartered 
accountants  to  adopt  the  figures  of  trade  valuers  as  to 
the  gross  profits  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the 
net  profits.  How  were  they  able  to  arrive  at  the  ex- 
penses of  working  ? There  is,  however,  one  redeeming 
feature  in  the  certificate.  It  blankly  states  that  no 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  services  of  the  pre- 
sent proprietors.”  It  will  be  observed  in  the  pro- 
spectus that  the  promoter  takes  credit  for  an  additional 
profit  being  made  in  the  future  by  the  amalgamation 
of  these  businesses  under  one  administration.  But 
surely  something  should  be  deducted  from  the  net 
profits  for  services  to  be  rendered  by  managers  to  be 
appointed  in  place  of  the  present  proprietors.  How  do 
Messrs.  Joseph  Morgan  know  that  all  the  premises 
“will  be”  held  on  favourable  leases?  The  investor 
would  like  to  be  assured  that  they  are  so  held  already. 
An  enterprise  is,  however,  sometimes  better  than  its 
prospectus.  Kibble’s  Stores  may  turn  out  to  be.  a 
sound  concern,  but  we  have  thought  it  right  to  point 
out  the  somewhat  slovenly  manner  in  which  pro- 
spectuses of  industrial  ventures  are  being  drafted  now- 
adays. 

ACATENE  CYCLE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. — Capital,  £150,000, 

The  one  obvious  blot  on  the  prospectus  of  the  above 
Company  is  the  statement  that  all  the  shares  viz. 
150,000— are  offered  for  subscription,  and  that  the  ven- 
dors are  willing  to  take  their  purchase  price  all  in  cash— it 
they  can  get  it.  It  does  not,  to  say  the  least,  show 
much  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  vendors.  The 
Company  acquires  the  English  patent  of  Messrs. 
Malicet  & Blin  for  the  manufacture  of  chainless  bicycles 
and  all  improvements  applied  to  the  “ Acatene  chain- 
less cycle/  The  Company  will  also  enjoy  the  full  rights 
held  by  the  inventors  in  these  English  patents,  including 
any  improvements  they  may  introduce.  The  “ Acatene 
machine  is  recommended  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
chain  to  get  out  of  order,  no  unsightly  gear-case  re- 
quired, no  accidents  to  be  feared,  and  that  it  is  easier 
to  drive  and  more  elegant  in  appearance  than  others. 
Speed  records  are  stated  to  show  that  it  is  in  every  way 
equal  in  this  respect  to  the  chain  gear. 

WORCESTERSHIRE  MALTING  AND  BREWING 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

At  the  head  of  the  prospectus  of  the  Worcestershire 
Brewing  and  Malting  Company,  Limited,  prominence 
is  given  to  the  remarkable  statement  that : 

“Before  issuing  the  prospectus,  the  directors, 
for  their  own  satisfaction,  decided  to  obtain  an 
absolutely  independent  report  upon  the  properties 
purposed  to  be  acquired,  and  instructed  Messrs. 
John  Hart,  Bridges  & Son,  of  Hart  Street,  Blooms- 
bury, W.C.,  to  this  effect. 

This  statement  opens  up  a number  of  interesting 
questions.  From  the  prominence  given  to  it  one  would 
imagine  that  the  directors  regarded  as  an . unusual 
feature  an  independent  report,. and.  the  way  m which 
they  plume  themselves  on  their  virtue  in  this  case 
conveys  a somewhat  nasty  reflection  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  valuer’s  report  in  general.  The  properties 
to  be  acquired  are  of  a miscellaneous  character.  In 
addition  to  a couple  of  breweries,  a number  of  licensed 
houses,  an  hotel,  some  malting  businesses,  and  the 
premises  of  two  or  three  firms  conducting  a ^ wine, 
spirit,  and  bottled  beer  business,  there  are  to  be  tnrown 
in  18  shops,  100  cottages,  12  villas,  and  about  40  acres 
of  freehold  land.  The  Debenture  stock  would  appear 
to  be  fairly  well  secured  and  the  Preference,  shares  to 
have  a fairly  good  chance  ; but  we  see  no  enticement  to 
apply  for  the  Ordinary  shares. 
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“TEE-TO-TUM”  TEA  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
Capital,  ,£150,000. 

T.The  ^same  defects  noticeable  in  the  prospectus  of 
Kibble’s  Stores,  Limited,  are  also  present  here,  but 
not  quite  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  an  amalgamation 
also  ; and,  with  regard  to  two-thirds  of  the  net  profits, 
the  statement  as  to  gross  profits  of  a firm  of  valuers 
has  to  be  relied  on.  This  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  The 
Board  should  never  have  allowed  a prospectus  to  go 
forth  to  the  public  without  a separate  valuation  of  the 
leasehold  premises.  We  know  something  of  the  value 
of  the  leases  of  tea-shops  and  the  fixtures  and  furniture 
of  same— “the  gymnastic  and  athletic  appliances” 

referred  to  in  the  valuation  we  do  not  pretend  to  value 

and  it  we  value  the  total  comprised  in  the  sale  to  this 
Company,  we  should  say  that  £10,000  would  more 
than  cover  it.  This  leaves  £70,000  for  goodwill — not  a 
bad  price  for  the  uncertain  net  profits  of  a number  of 
tea-shops  scattered  as  far  apart  as  Rotherhithe  and 
Wood  Green.  To  quote  the  £1  shares  of  the  Aerated 
Bread  Company— which  stand  at  £8— as  a similar 
security  to  the  Tee-To-Tum  Company  shares  is  hardly 
relevant. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Mazawattee  Tea  (C.  T.) — Yes  ; as  a speculation  only,  not 
as  an  investment. 

Industrial  (York).  Sell  2 and  3,  but  hold  the  others. 
There  is  a good  prospect  of  an  immediate  rise. 

Aerated. — We  think  you  should  keep  your  scrip.  It  is 
doing  a sound  business. 

Crisp  & Co.  (Holloway).— Both  the  Preference  and  Ordi- 
nary shares  are  worth  buying.  We  believe  that  the  net  profits 
this  year  have  been  exceptionally  good. 

Railway  (Tenby).— Yes.  Great  Northern  Deferred  Ordi- 
nary is  a good  stock. 

Pneumatic  Tyre  (Belfast). — Far  too  speculative  for  you. 
The  Preference  shares  of  a good,  sound  industrial  business  are 
more  suited  to  your  means. 

A Buyer.— At  their  present  prices,  Burbank’s  Birthday  Gift 
and  Dunallan  Gold  Mines  are  a good  speculation. 

S.  Africa.— Buluwayo  Syndicates  should  be  held.  Yes.  We 
are  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  West  Australian  Gold  Fields. 

Maple  & Co.  (Limited). — Hold  by  all  means.  A very 
successful  concern,  and  extremely  well  managed. 

. J-  B.  (1)  Not  as  a speculation,  but  a fair  second-class 
investment.  (2)  You  cannot  now  get  the  rate  named  with  abso- 
lute safety.  Please  say  what  class  of  stocks  you  prefer,  or 
submit  a few  you  have  in  mind. 

Bovine.— (1)  The  Debentures  good;  the  Preference  shares 
also  good  for  an  industrial  venture.  (2)  As  matters  stand,  we 
should  advise  you  neither  to  sell  the  shares  you  hold  nor  to 
increase  your  commitments. 

E-  G.— The  more  prudent  course,  we  think,  is  to  sell. 

“B.  of  R.”— Hold  until  the  declaration  of  the  dividends  of 
the  important  railway  companies.  As  a permanent  invest- 
ment we  do  not  recommend  the  stock. 

E-  G.  The  paragraph  in  question  expressed  no  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  companies  concerned.  It  was  merely  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  likely  to  happen  in  the 
market— an  opinion  which  has  already  been  justified  in  the 
case  of  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  New  Zealand. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ARMS  AND  THE  SNOB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  9 December,  1896. 

QIR, — Please  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  a case 
that  should  come  under  your  lash  which  appears  in 
“Burke’s  Landed  Gentry,”  under  the  name  of  Chamber- 
layne  of  Cranbury  Park.  In  the  older  editions  (it  is 
now  cut  out)  at  the  head  of  the  pedigree  of  Mr.  Tanker- 
ville  Chamberlayne  of  Cranbury,  it  was  stated  that  the 
family  of  Chamberlayne  is  descended  from  the  Counts 
de  Tankerville  of  Normandy,  a descendant  of  whom 
came  over  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The  present 
head  of  the  family  of  Cranbury  is  of  course  not  to 
blame  for  his  Christian  name  of  Tankerville,  but  the 
oldest  ancestor  they  can  lay  claim  to  is  a solicitor  who 
flourished  at  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  vide 
Burke,”  and  who  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  very 
ancient  family  of  Chamberlayne,  descended  from  the 


Tankervilles,  the  name  of  Chamberlayne  being  first 
assumed  by  the  member  of  this  family  who  was 
u aT/r^e^  am  t0  Stephen.  The  full  pedigree  is  in 

the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  ; nevertheless,  Mr. 
Tankerville  Chamberlayne  of  Cranbury  makes  use  of 
the  arms  and  crest  of  the  ancient  family,  to  which  he 
has  no  right. — Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

A Representative  of  the  ancient  Family 
of  Chamberlayne. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  November,  1896. 

Sir,— I could  produce  a published  book  of  “ Sheriffs 
for  1882-83,”  where  (the  then)  Mr.  Joseph  Savory 
describes  himself  as  “ a direct  descendant  of  a Huguenot 
family  belonging  to  the  old  French  nobility,  who  took 
refuge  in  this  countryon  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.”  . His  arms  he  gives  as  Paly  of  six  argent  and 
vert,  a chief  sable.  Crest  : — A cubit  arm  erect,  holding 
a cap  of  maintenance,  between  two  branches  of  laurel 
in  orle.  Motto  : — “ Vincit  omnia  veritas.” 

If  my  recollection  is  right,  however,  the  City  Cham- 
berlain at  his  mayoralty  described  him  as  of  royal 
descent,  maternally! — I am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

“ Norman.” 

[I  was  aware  that  the  arms  above  quoted  were 
what  Sir  Joseph  used.  But  he  could  prove  no  right, 
and  he  obtained  a new  grant  when  he  was  made  a' 
baronet. — “ X.”J 

AN  ALLIANCE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rugby,  12  November,  1896. 
is  a curious  coincidence  that  the  present 
Government  of  England  and  the  incoming  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  both  be  based  on  coalition, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  is  supported  by  both  Liberals  and 
Tories,  and  President  McKinley  will  be  supported  by 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Perhaps  this  is 
more  than  a coincidence.  In  either  case  the  defeated 
party  proposed  a measure  which  may  be  called  revolu- 
tionary, and  involving  (in  most  men’s  opinion)  a prin- 
ciple essentially  bad.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the 
average  men  in  both  nations  have  attained  a self- 
control  which  enables  them  to  put  aside  party  feeling 
when,  it  conflicts  with  honour  or  national  interests. 
May  it  also  be  reserved  for  this  time  to  cement  the  two 
peoples  by  a treaty  which  will  make  war  between  them 
almost  out  of  the  question  ! If,  further,  this  can  be 
made  , a step  towards  complete  defensive  alliance,  the 
mischief  of  the  last  century  may  be  almost  undone. 

— Believe  me,  yours  faithfully,  ' W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

MR.  ALFRED  AUSTIN  AND  PYE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  3 Deceynber,  1896. 

SlR> — Your  most  amusing  note  last  week  on  the 
Poet  Laureate  s addressing  the  Militia  and  announcing 
that  it  was  one  of  the  functions  of  his  august  office  to 
fire  the  courage  of  soldiers  reminds  me  of  a story  told 
of  one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Laureateship,  - the 
illustrious  Pye.  Mr.  Pye  was,  it  seems,  induced  to 
translate  the  war  poems  of  Tyrtaeus,  “to  produce  ani- 
mation throughout  the  kingdom  and  among  the  Militia 
in  particular,”  for  a French  invasion  was  expected.  At 
a board  of  general  officers  it  was  resolved  that  the 
version  should  be  read  out  to  the  men,  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  fire  them  against  the  enemy.  Let  Mathias, 
who,  in  his  notes  to  the  “ Pursuits  of  Literature,”  tells- 
the  story,  relate  the  sequel.  The  poems  “were  read 
aloud  at  Warley  Common  and  at  Barham  Downs  by 
the  adjutants  at  the  head  of  five  different  regiments  at 
each  camp,  and  much  was  expected.  But  before  they 
were  half  finished  all  the  front  ranks,  and  as  many  of 
the.  others  as  were  within  hearing  or  verse-shot,  dropped 
their  arms  suddenly,  and  were  all  found  fast  asleep. 
Marquis  Townshend,  who  never  approved  of  the  scheme, 
said  with  his  usual  pleasantry,  that  the  first  of  all  poets 
observed  ‘ that  Sleep  is  the  brother  of  Death.’  ” — Your 
obedient  servant,  A Constant  Reader. 
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REVIEWS. 

AN  ADELPHI  ROMANCE. 

“The  Sign  of  the  Cross.”  By  Wilson  Barrett.  Lon- 
don : J.  Macqueen. 

THERE  must  be  searchings  of  heart  in  the  deanery 
of  Canterbury  to-day.  The  author  of  “ Darkness 
and  Dawn”  is  outdone,  and  the  kindred  arts  of  gushing 
and  gloating  have  found  a still  bolder  practitioner  than 
Dr.  Farrar.  We  have  long  feared  that  some  one  might 
arise  who  would  oust  the  Dean  from  his  proud  pie- 
eminence  in  classical  romance.  Fitted,  like  another 
Shadwell,  to  reign  where  Shadwell  reigned,  he  has 
always  presented  one  weak  point  to  the  enemy.  Dean 
Farrar  could  never  quite  throw  off  the  results  of  a sound 
Greek  and  Latin  education.  With  all  the  latei  pre- 
occupations  of  his  style  and  mind,  there  was  a terrible 
danger  lurking  for  him  in  the  fact  that  he  was  once 
really  a very  fair  scholar.  But  when  the  master-creator 
of  Neronian  society  arrives,  fresh  from  the  green-room, 
with  all  his  paint  and  all  his  wig  upon  him,  wrapped  in 
a Liberty  toga  and  with  a chaplet  of  tinfoil  laurel  on  his 
brows,  the  Dean  withdraws.  Not  even  the  magic  pen 
which  gave  us  the  scenes  in  “ Eric  ; or,  Little  by  Little, 
can  claim  attention  now.  When  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
treads  the  boards  none  are  seen  but  he. 

The  process  on  which  the  new  romance-writer  has 
worked  appears  to  be  this.  You  take  down  one  or  two 
common  handbooks  of  Latin  history,  and  you  copy  out 
what  is  said  there  about,  let  us  say,  Nero.  You  then 
consult  an  authority  on  Roman  upholstery  and  dress, 
and  take  notes  of  some  agreeable  articles  and  garments. 
Then,  being  thus  amply  supplied  with  local  colour 
and  a few  Latin  words,  you  let  the  Genius  of  Chris- 
tianity have  her  fling,  tincturing  the  whole  with  the 
kind  of  broad,  tepid"  sentiment  which  experience  has 
taught  you  is  most  welcome  on  Saturday  nights  at  the 
back  of  the  pit.  Before  you  know  it,  and  to  your 
equal  pleasure  and  surprise,  your  romance  is  written  ; 
it  is  “a  story  of  Christian  Martyrdom  under  Nero,” 
and  you  call  upon  the  clergy  to  shudder  and  approve. 
To  represent  the  dangers  of  this  facile  plan  would  be 
useless.  If  a man  is  capable  of  writing  in  this  way,  he 
is  incapable  of  perceiving  that  any  other  way  has 
advantages.  To  those  who  have  some  idea  of  the 
varieties  of  classical  treatment,  as  it  is  called,  we  may 
give  a notion  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett’s  book  by  saying 
that  it  reminds  one  of  what  an  amateur  would  produce 
who  tried  to  imitate  a picture  by  the  late  Edwin  Long. 

If  Mr.  Barrett  possessed  any  power  of  telling  a 
narrative  or  of  creating  a character,  his  extraordinary 
ignorance  of  all  the  features  of  antique  society  might 
be  forgiven  him.  We  know  that  a predecessor  of  his 
on  the  boards  possessed  “little  Latin  and  less  Greek,” 
and  yet  contrived  to  write  a “Julius  Ca;sar  ” that  was 
a masterpiece.  But  a mind  less  creative,  less  ob- 
servant than  Mr.  Barrett’s  we  have  rarely  met  with. 
Propriety  of  action,  the  art  of  making  his  personages 
do  and  say  what  people  in  their  position  would  be  likely 
to  say  and  do,  is  absent  in  him  to  a degree  really  phe- 
nomenal. On  the  second  page  of  his  tale,  a little  girl 
between  four  and  five  years  of  age — as  the  author  is 
precise  in  telling  us — replies  in  these  beautiful  words  to 
a little  boy  who  has  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  : — 

“ ‘ Make  me  thy  wife  ? ’ lisped  the  little  maid  demurely. 
‘Nay,  that  thou  shalt  never  do.  I am  very,  very 
grieved,  dear  Melos,  to  deny  thee  aught,  but  that  I 
cannot  promise.  Do  not  let  it  vex  thee,  for,  though  I 
cannot  let  thee  make  me  thy  wife,  I will  be  thy  dearest 
friend,  dear,  dearest  Melos.’ 

“ ‘ But,  Mercia,’  began  the  lad. 

“ ‘ No,  Melos,  no,  I cannot,’  firmly  replied  the  child. 
‘ Pray  thee,  do  not  ask  such  things.’  ” 

It  might  be  thought  almost  impossible  that  the  book 
should  be  sustained  at. the  level  of  psychology,  style 
and  verisimilitude  reached  by  this  brilliant,  passage. 
But  it  is  so  sustained  ; we  cannot  conscientiously  say 
that  it  ever  flags.  We  have  often  wondered  whether 
the  complex  and  sinister  figure  of  Nero,  so  mysterious 
and  pathetic,  so  gorgeous  and  incomprehensible,  seen 
vaguely  by  us  through  a mist  of  terror  and  detraction, 
with  its  genius  and  its  folly,  its  penetrating  intelligence 


and  its  frenzied  neuresthesia,  would  ever  find  a creative 
biographer  who  would  illuminate  its  darkness.  . We 
have  not  waited  in  vain,  his  is  how  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  records  the  conversation  of  “the  implacable, 
beautiful  tyrant,  having  Death  in  his  hands  : 

“ ‘ Come,  come,  Marcus,  taste  thou  hast— of  a kind. 
Indeed,  that  last  banquet  of  thine  was  a marvel— but 
cold,  my  Marcus,  cold  ! The  women  were  beautiful — 
that  is,  what  one  could  see  of  them,  but  somewhat 
frigid,  eh  ? Reserved,  eh?  Not  like  these,  eh  ? Look 
at  that.  There’s  life,  eh  ? And  fire,  eh  ? ’ and  the 
bloated  sensualist  pointed  to  a group  in  one  of  the  open 
tents.”  It  is  like  a pork-butcher  at  a cattle-show  ! 

Turn  we,  as  the  author  would  say,  to  the  home-life 
of  antiquity.  Some  people  have  thought  that  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema’s  conception  of  it  is  fairly  exact ; others,, 
more  youthful  spirits,  incline  to  the  mceurs  of  M.  Louys 
wonderful  (but-not-intended-for-the-clergy)  “ Aphro- 
dite.” A perusal  of  “ The  Sign  of  the  Cross”  sets  all 
these  doubts  at  rest.  It  was  not  the  least  like  either— 
it  was  like  Brompton,  Passionate  Brompton.  Here  is 
the  heroine’s  “ reception  ’’-room  : — 

“It  was  plainly,  though  not  poorly  furnished,  and 
was  brightened  by  flowers,  palms  and  evergreens. 
Mercia’s"  lute  and  tambour-frame  were  on  the  stone 
bench  resting  on  a cushion  covered  with  embroidery 
wrought  by  her  own  fair  hands.  Mercia  was  busily 
spinning,  humming  the  while  softly  to  herself  the  re- 
frain of  a Christian  hymn  that  she  was  committing  to 
memory,  the  metre  and  time  of  which  would  not 
harmonize  with  the  tap-tap  of  a sculptor  s hammer 
chiselling  out  the  base  of  yet  another  statue  to  Nero 
across  the  road.” 

Of  the  refinement  and  classic  grace  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett’s  style  we  almost  despair  of  giving  an  idea.  As 
he  would  eloquently  say,  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. It  is  of  the  florid  order,  and  when  it  shrinks 
from  so  curt  a word  as  “men  ” it  simply  says,  “ agai.a 
the  male  sex  may  be  particularly  implied.”  When  it 
wishes,  with  dainty  irony,  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  a 
man  is  drunk,  it  says,  “ Hast  thou  not  worshipped  the 
ruby  wine-god  enough  already,  good  Glabrio  ? ” When 
it  represents  Roman  nobles  in  conversation,  it  corus- 
cates in  this  way  :— 

“ ‘ Will  there  be  no  ladies  present  ? ’ 

“ ‘ I think  I may  truly  say  there  will  be  no  ladies  pre- 
sent,” 

meaning,  in  its  delicate  waggishness,  that  those  present 
will  be  “ no  ladies.”  It  leads  the  characters  to  address 
one  another,  on  all  occasions,  as  “my  Marcus,’  “my 
Tigellinus,”  “ my  Poppsea.”  But  quotation  alone  can 
do  justice  to  the  higher  ethical  flights  of  this  histrionic 
chronicler  of  Neronian  Rome  : — 

“ Again  they  rushed  at  the  good  old  man  as  though 
he  were  some  wild  and  dangerous  beast. 

“ Now  down  the  street  sped  a girl  so  lightly  and  swiftly 
that  she  appeared  to  skim  rather  than  tread  the  ground. 
Clad  in  pure  white,  she  seemed  to  the  brutal  mob  a. 
daughter  of  the  gods  rather  than  of  earth,  and  for  the 
moment  they  shrink  back,  awed  and  ashamed.  It  was 
Mercia.  On  her  way  to  the  house  of  her  friend,  Favius, 
she  had  seen  a crowd  of  people  attacking  an  apparently 
helpless  man,  and,  not  pausing  to  count  the  probable 
cost  of  her  action,  had  run  boldly  forward  to  assist,  and, 
if  possible,  save  the  victim  of  their  fury.  With  a force 
and  energy  amazing  in  one  so  seemingly  slight  and  frail, 
she  pushed  the  men  aw-ay,  and  stood  protecting  the 
fallen  Favius,  braving  the  mob.  How  divinely  beautiful 
she  looked  ! Her  arms  were  outstretched  as  if  to  shield 
the  old  man  from  further  peril,  her  eyes  shining  with 
the  fire  of  righteous  wrath,  and  her  lovely  face  alight 
with  inspiration.” 

The  bosom  which  is  not  stirred  to  its  depths  by  this 
beautiful  passage  must  be  impervious  to  the  still,  small 
voice  of  chromolithography. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.  In  the 
language  of  Junius,  let  him  go  back  to  his  pantomimes. 
But  to  this  romance  there  is  prefixed  a letter  of  warm 
eulogy,  signed  by  “John  Truron,”  and  dated  • from 
“ Trerython,  Cornwall.”  Unless,  therefore,  this  pre- 
face is  a mystification,  we  find  this  wretched  farrago  of 
vulgarity  and  nonsense  gravely  recommended  by  Dr. 
John  Gott,  Bishop  of  Truro.  We  have  a word  to  say 
to  this  officious  prelate.  He  is  one  of  those  who  boast 
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of  their  activity  and  zeal,  and  love  to  contrast  it  with 
the  apathy  of  a previous  generation  of  bishops.  But 
the  divines  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  at  least 
scholars ; they  loved  and  respected  antiquity,  and  when 
they  spoke  of  it,  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  of. 
We  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  Bishop  of  Truro  had 
read  “The  Sign  of  the  Cross”  before  he  praised  it  : 
are  we  to  presume  that  he  failed  to  observe  peculiarities 
of  style  and  taste  which  a recent  predecessor  of  his 
would  have  rewarded  in  a fourth-form  boy  at  Welling- 
ton by  a caning  ? “ We  thank  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  for 

his  work,”  says  the  Bishop  of  Truro  ; “ his  success 
seems  to  be  ours.”  Very  well  ; so  be  it.  Let  all  men 
take  note  that  whatever  knowledge  of  history  and 
literature,  whatever  wit,  whatever  luscious  and  trivial 
peculiarities  of  style  lead  to  the  success  of  “The  Sign 
of  the  Cross,”  they  belong  not  to  its  author  only,  but  in 
equal  measure  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Truro.  We 
should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  on  this  subject  of  the 
Bishop-Designate  of  London  or  of.  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  since  there  still  are  men  of  taste  and  learning, 
even  among  the  English  prelacy. 

FRIDTJOF  NANSEN. 

“ Fridtjof  Nansen,  1861-1893.”  By  W.  C.  Broggerand 
Nordahl  Rolfsen.  Translated  by  William  Archer. 
London  : Longmans,  Green  & Co.  1896. 

IT  is  difficult  to  excuse  the  publication  of  this  Life  of 
Nansen.  Had  it  been  written  by  a common  hack 
In  order  to  catch  the  tide  of  excitement  and  interest 
consequent  on  Nansen’s  return  from  his  wonderful 
enterprise,  there  would  have  been  some  reason  for  it  ; 
“ folk  maun  do  something  for  their  bread.”  But  Pro- 
fessor Brogger  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Nansen,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Nansen’s  nearest  relatives 
did  not  approve  of  the  publication.  The  book  was 
published  in  Norway  before  the  return  of  the  explorer. 
We  are  sure  that  Professor  Brogger  never  despaired 
of  his  friend’s  return  ; but  he  must  not  be  surprised  if 
insinuations  are  made  as  to  his  real  motives  in  rushing 
out  a big  volume  under  guise  of  a biography  of  the  hero 
of  the  hour,  the  bulk  of  which  is  pure  padding,  having 
only  a remote  connexion  with  Nansen’s  life.  This 
padding  is  no  doubt  good  of  its  kind,  and  is  the  work 
of  specialists.  We  have,  for  example,  a chapter  on  the 
Great  Ice  Age,  and  the  reader  who  knows  nothing  of 
the  subject  will  find  much  that  will  instruct  and  interest 
him.  There  is  also  a chapter  on  Greenland,  which,  we 
admit,  is  a good  preparation  for  the  chapter  describing 
Nansen’s  journey  across  Greenland,  the  enterprise  which 
first  brought  him  into  prominent  notice,  and  gave  him 
an  enormous  reputation  for  intelligent  recklessness  and 
daring  determination.  The  chapters  on  “Arctic  Ex- 
plorations from  the  Earliest  Times,”  on  “The  Contribu- 
tions of  Norwegian  Seamen  to  Arctic  Geography,”  on 
“ New  Siberia  and  the  North  Pole,”  and  other  subjects, 
are  all  useful  and  creditable  compilations,  but  might 
have  appeared  as  appropriately  anywhere  else.  There 
is  a chapter  entitled  “ Eva  Nansen — an  Ill-starred 
Interview,”  which  we  can  hardly  believe  has  been  pub- 
lished with  Mrs.  Nansen’s  knowledge  and  consent. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  taste  of  it.  When 
all  these  and  other  items  are  deducted,  the  actual  bio- 
graphy of  Nansen  shrinks  to  the  dimensions  of  a maga- 
zine article.  No  doubt  Nansen’s  admirers — and  he 
has  deservedly  tens  of  thousands — would  be  glad  of  the 
information.  They  will  find  it  here,  and  will  be  in- 
terested to  see  the  sort  of  training  which  has  produced 
an  explorer  whom  some  are  inclined  to  rank  with 
Columbus.  Certainly  there  is  much  in  Nansen’s  recent 
enterprise  to  remind  one  of  the  man  who  against  the 
world  maintained  that  by  crossing  the  Atlantic  he 
would  get  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Nansen 
against  a world  of  scepticism  declared  that  if  he  ran 
his  ship  into  the  ice  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Behring  Strait  it  would  be  carried  across  the  Polar  area 
pretty  far  north.  The  result  has  turned  out  exactly  as 
he  predicted.  He  had  a ship  built  which,  he  main- 
tained, would  rise  under  ice  pressure.  The  “ Fram  ” 
did  so.  Fie  promised  to  get  out  of  the  ship  if  he 
came  to  land  and  get  as  far  north  as  possible  ; he  did 
not  come  to  land,  but  all  the  same  he  got  out  on  the 


ice,  and  at  one  stretch  made  further  north  than  al 
Arctic  explorers  combined  have  done  since  the  days  of 
Baffin.  He  distinctly  stated  at  the  Royal  Geographica 
Society  in  November  1892  that  his  object  was  not  to 
reach  the  actual  point  which  we  call  the  Pole,  but  to 
collect  as  abundant  data  as  possible  in  order  to  enable 
scientific  men  to  form  a satisfactory  idea  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Polar  area. 

Thus  Nansen  has  done  all  he  said  he  would  do.  But 
had  he  not  been  born  of  progenitors  who  gifted  him 
with  a fine  physique  ; had  his  training  not  been  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  endure  the  maximum  of  discomfort 
with  impunity ; had  his  education  not  fitted  him  for 
rigid  and  careful  scientific  observation,  his  expedition 
would  have  been  a failure,  and  we  should  probably 
have  never  seen  him  again.  To  this  volume,  then,  we 
are  bound  to  express  our  gratitude  for  telling  us  of  the 
ancestry,  the  childhood,  and  the  training  of  the  man 
who  has  accomplished  so  much.  Both  on  the  father’s 
and  the  mother’s  side  he  comes  of  a good  stock.  His 
maternal  ancestry,  he  is  proud  to  tell,  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  At  all  events,  it  can 
be  traced  far  enough  back  to  a good  German  stock. 
His  paternal  ancestor,  Hans  Nansen,  was  a daring 
rover  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  traversed  the 
Arctic  seas  and  wrote  a “Cosmography”  containing 
sailing  directions,  which  kept  its  place  down  even 
to  the  present  century.  Fridtjof  Nansen  was  born  at 
Great  Froen,  in  West  Aker,  in  1861.  His  training  was 
somewhat  Spartan.  His  mother  was  a remarkable 
.woman,  who  knew  how  to  gain  the  love  and  devotion 
of  her  children.  Nansen’s  father  was  her  second 
husband  ; several  children  by  her  first  husband  are  still 
alive,  though  to  Nansen’s  father  she  bore  only  Fridtjof 
and  his  younger  brother  Almander  Nansen,  an  “ advo- 
cat”  in  Christiania.  From  his  earliest  years  Nansen 
was  given  to  adventures,  which  frequently  enough 
brought  him  to  grief ; but  whatever  the  result  he  took 
it  stolidly.  He  soon  learned  the  use  of  ski,  and  in  time 
became  the  most  successful  skilbber  in  Norway.  This 
accomplishment  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the  great 
work  of  his  life.  Biology  was  his  favourite  study,  and 
in  this  he  took  his  Doctorate  of  Science  at  Christiania 
University.  When  scarcely  out  of  his  teens  he  went 
with  a sealer  to  the  Greenland  seas,  and  it  was  here  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  attempt  the  crossing  of  Greenland, 
and,  if  possible,  get  to  the  North  Pole.  On  his  return 
he  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  Bergen  Museum,  and 
spent  some  time  at  the  Naples  biological  station.  He 
did  some  good  original  work  on  his  own  subject,  and 
in  that  would,  no  doubt,  have  made  a name  for  himself 
had  his  energies,  not  been  turned  in  another  direction. 
It  was  after  his  return  from  Greenland  in  1889  that 
Nansen  married  Eva  Sars,  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Norwegian  naturalist  and  of  one  of  the  most  queenly 
and  charming  old  ladies  in  Norway — or  elsewhere.  The 
book  tells  us  of  the  long  preparations  made  by  Nansen 
for  his  great  enterprise  ; but,  of  course,  the  story  of  the 
actual  expedition  is  omitted,  and  so  far  the  biography  is 
materially  defective.  There  are  maps  and  illustrations. 
Although  we  say  again  the  book  as  it  stands  seems  to 
us  a mistake,  still  those  who  desire  information  con- 
cerning the  personality  of  the  greatest  living  Arctic 
explorer,  and  in  many  other  ways  a remarkable  man, 
will  find  it  here. 

COMING  AND  GOING. 

“ The  Wheels  of  Chance:  a Holiday  Adventure.”  By 
H.  G.  Wells.  London  : J.  M.  Dent  & Co.  1896. 
“Taquisara.”  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  2 vols. 
London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

IT  has  been  a matter  of  critical  agreement  for  some 
years  that  Mr.  Wells  is  one  of  the  young  men  who 
will  certainly  “arrive,”  but  while  the  reviewers,  standing 
watches  in  hands,  wait  with  more  or  less  impatience 
for  the  expected  advent,  Mr.  Wells  himself  is  in  no 
hurry  at  all.  Fie  makes  detours  by  side-paths  leading 
nowhere  in  particular  ; he  loiters  along  the  roadside, 
he  follows  casual  tramps  and  gipsies,  across  the  heaths 
to  see  what  they  are  up  to,  he  does  everything  but 
progress  in  an  orderly  and  diligent  fashion  along 
the  established  route  which  brings  one  to  Mudie’s 
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triumphal  arch.  Such  is  his  perversity,  indeed  that 
there  Pbegin  to  be  doubts  in  certain  quarters  whether 
he  will  ever  get  there.  Soon,  it  may  be,  we  shall 
hear  of  grave  suspicions  that  he  has  never  really  in- 

tended  to  do  so.  __  . . . , 

The  “ Wheels  of  Chance  ” bear  us  off,  it  is  true,  into 
no  wonderland  of  angels’  descents,  or  time-machines. 
We  simply  go  out  on  that  most  accustomed  ot  thoroug 
fares,  the  Ripley  road,  and  in  our  five  days  wanderings 
we  see  only  Guildford,  Midhurst,  Bognor,  Chichester, 
and  other  places  which  have  no  relations  whatever  with 
the  supernatural.  At  first  sight,  too,  we  are  repelled 
rather  than  attracted  by  the  company  with  which  Mr 
Wells  has  provided  us  for  the  journey.  It  is  a sort  ot 
Tittlebat  Titmouse,  brought  down  into  the  late  Victorian 
period,  and  given  a bicycle,  that  we  are  asked  to 
interest  ourselves  in,  and  this  requires  rather  a deter- 
mined effort,  at  the  outset.  That  this  draper  s assistant 
should  be  called  Mr.  Hoopdriver  is  not  encouraging,  to 
begin  with  ; and  the  early  threat  that  the  book  is  to 
deal  entirely  with  his  getting  on  and  falling  off  his 
bicycle  is  flatly  depressing.  The  numerous  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Symington,  too,  though  exhibiting  a certain 
skill,  do  suggest  a line  of  situations  and  episodes  in 
which  Ally  Sloper  would  be  more  at  home  than  the 

author  of  “ The  Wonderful  Visit.”  . , . 

We  speak  in  detail  of  this  first  impression  only  foi  the 
purpose  of  saying  that  it  proves  to  be  an  entirely  mis- 
taken one.  The  reader  who  turns  from  the  book  because 
of  it  will  either  be  sent  back  to  it  by  some  wiser  friend, 
or  will  sustain  a permanent  loss.  “The  Wheels  of 
Chance  ” is  really  a delightful  book  ; genial,  humorous, 
tender  and  altogether  wholesome.  Its  fun  seems  here 
and  there  to  be  not  quite  spontaneous,  and  the  quaintly 
melodramatic  story  of  which  Mr.  Hoopdriver  is  made 
the  hero  is  hampered  by  no  considerations  of  probabi 1 y. 
Yet  none  the  less  the  reader,  once  enlisted,  finds 
himself  eagerly  following  this  impossible  plot,  and 
laughing  gaily  at  the  jokes  which  he  had  not  thought 
to  like  at  all.  Even  where  the  sport  comes  near  to  be 
clowning,  as  it  does  on  occasion,  the  restraint  and  skill 
of  the  artist  are  still  apparent,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  are  in  full  control.  The  ending  is  peculiarly  effec- 
tive, and  we  may  say  adroit.  Hoopdriver,  though  a 
chivalrous  knight-errant,  remains  also  an  h -less 
draper’s  assistant.  What  is  to  be  done  with  him. 
He  has  merited  a high  reward,  yet  it  is  clear  that  he 
must  not  be  allowed  to  marry  the  young  lady,  that 
would  be  as  intolerably  false  in  fiction  as  it  would  be 
tragic  in  real  life.  There  is  nothing  false,  but  there  is 
much  that  is  beautiful,  and  even  inspiring,  in  the  poetic 
termination  which  Mr.  Wells  has  had  the  heart  to  gi\e 
to  his  light-hearted  fantasy. 

“ Taquisara,”  the  latest  product  of  Mr.  Crawford  s 
fiction-factory— it  was  the  latest  a few  weeks  ago— is 
of  the  cheap  and  slipshod  order,  with  the  brand  ot 
hurried  serial-work  stamped  large  all  over  it.  ie 
evidences  of  negligence  and  heedless  haste  in  its  con- 
struction are  so  plentiful  as  to  suggest  that  the  author, 
who  used  to  be  at  pains  at  least  to  “ join  his  flats,  has 
outgrown  solicitude  for  his  reputation  among  bookish 
people.  The  two  volumes  are  only  slightly  connected 
with  each  other.  The  first  deals  in  a garish  way  with 
a family  plot  to  poison  a wonderful.  Italian  Princess,  o 
extraordinary  innocence,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  an 
so  on  ; the  second  recounts  in  confused  fashion  the 
courtship  of  an  invalid  lover,  who  contracts  a false 
marriage  with  her,  or  something  of  the  sort,  but 
eventually  dies  happily,  placing  her  hand  in  that  ot  his 
friend  Taquisara  with  “his  last  smile  on  earth.  have 
for  this  romp-in  at  the  finish  Taquisaia  cuts  a very 
small  figure  in  the  book,  but  we  mention  the  fact  with- 
out regret.  There  is  indeed  no  character  in  the  collec- 
tion of  wooden  puppets  which  could  not  _ gladly  be 
spared.  Incidentally  a miracle-working  clairvoyant  is 
introduced,  and  rather  elaborately  described,  as  1 t e 
story  were  to  turn  upon  her;  but  then _ the  author  forgets 
all  about  her,  and  no  hint  of  the  significance  and  expla- 
nation of  her  tricks  is  ever  vouchsafed.  It  is  by  the 
emission  of  rubbish  like  this  that  Mr..  Crawford  is 
steadily  working  his  way  down  to  the  indistinguishable 
herd  of  hack-writers  about  whose  output  no  critic  need 
concern  himself.  Once  he  gave  promise  of  something 
better. 
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MR.  HENLEY’S  BURNS. 


“ The  Poetry  of  Robert  Burns.”  Edited  by  William 

Ernest  Henley  and  Thomas  F.  Henderson.  Vol.  II. 

Edinburgh  : Jacks.  1896. 

OF  the  first  volume  of  this  edition  of  Burns  we  were 
glad  to  be  able  to  speak  very  favourably.  The 
volume  before  us,  which  concludes  the  work,  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  its  predecessor.  The  cream  of  Burns  s 
poetry  is  not  indeed  to  be  found  in  his  posthumous 
pieces,  to  which  the  present  instalment  is  devoted, _ and 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  among  these  pieces 
are  “The  Jolly  Beggars  ” and  “ Holy  Willie’s  Prayer., 
Discrimination  is  no  part  of  a conscientious  editor  s 
task,  when  that  task  is  to  produce  what  aims  at  being; 
a finally  complete  edition  of  a particular  author  , and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Messrs.  Henley  and  Henderson 
have  here  printed  much  that  the  world  would  willingly 
let  die,  much  that  the  fame  of  Burns  has  rather  sur- 
vived than  been  indebted  to.  Of  the  poems  whic 
appear  here  for  the  first  time  we  are  very  decidedly  ot 
opinion,  not  only  that  they  add  nothing  to  Burns  s repu- 
tation, but  that  the  verses  on  the  Duchess  ot  Gordon  s 
Reel  Dancing,  and  the  epistle,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
to  William  Stuart,  had  far  better  have  been  left  in  the 
columns  of  Stuart’s  “Star”  and  in  “ Notes  and 
Oueries.”  The  exemplary  patience  with  which  these 
editors  have  collated  and  annotated  the  veriest 
drivellings  of  poor  Burns’s  most  imbecile  moments 
is  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy.  Messrs.  Henley 
and  Henderson  have  evidently  spared  no  pains  to 
secure  as  accurate  a text  as  possible.  Where  it  has 
been  possible,  as  it  has  been  in  six  cases,  the  poems 
have  been  printed  from  the  original  MSS.,  and  in  every 
case  the  text  has  been  formed  after  a careful  collation 
of  the  various  editions,  the  principal  variants  being 
scrupulously  noted.  The  notes,  which  are  a mine  o 
information  on  all  that  concerns  Burns,  his  friends,  his 
loves,  his  dissipations  and  his  doings  generally,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  bibliography  and  history  ot 
each  poem  are  given,  and  excellent  facsimiles  of  the 
original  MSS.  of  “Holy  Willie’s  Prayer  and  of 
“Willie’s  awa,”  together  with  two  portraits  ot  burns 
and  a portrait  of  Fergusson,  complete  the  attractions  of 
the  volume. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  PLAYS. 

“ En°-lish  Historical  Plays,  by  Shakespeare,  Marlowe, 
Peele,  Heywood,  Fletcher  and  Ford.”  Arranged 
for  acting  as  well  as  for  reading,  by  Thomas 
Donovan.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

MORE  than  eighty  years  ago  Coleridge,  referring 
to  the  historical  plays  which  are  so  striking  a 
feature  in  Elizabethan  dramatic  literature,  observed 
that  “ it  would  be  a fine  national  custom  to  act  such  a 
series  of  dramatic  histories  in  orderly  succession.”  It  is 
the  ambition  of  Mr.  Donovan  to  make  such  a custom 
feasible,  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  all  that  editing 
can  do  to  facilitate  the  representation  of  these  plays 
has  been  done  by  him.  His  work  will  probably  find 
more  favour  with  general  readers  than  with  stage 
managers  and  theatrical  audiences,  for  we  very  much 
fear  that  the  delinquencies  and  troubles  of  King  John 
and  Edward  II.,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  arch  impostor  who  made  Henry  VII.  so 
uncomfortable,  are  a little  dim  to  the  majority  of  play- 
goers in  the  present  day.  But  this  is  not  Mi.  Donovan  s 
fault,  and  some  friends  he  will  have  who  will  be  very 
o-rateful  to  him.  Most  of  us  are  deterred  from  reading 
the  minor  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  even  Shak- 
speare’s  earlier  histories,  by  their  excessive  diffuseness, 
their  confusion,  their  cumbersome  movement,  the 
frequent  corruption  of  the  text  and  the  intolerab  e 
irrelevance  of  many  of  their  scenes.  All  these  im- 
pediments to  our  enjoyment  Mr.  Donovan  most  skil- 
fully removes.  If  a passage  or  scene  is  gross,  tedious, 
trivial,  obscure,  or  unintelligible,  it  is  excised.  By  a 
new  division  of  acts  and  scenes,  nearly  all  the  battles 
which,  as  we  all  know,  were  frequently  simply  eyesores, 
are  fought  between  the  acts,  and  therefore  out  ot  sight. 
Without  in  any  way  interrupting  or  perplexing  the 
action,  nearly  a hundred  changes  of  scene  have  been 
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suppressed  in  fourteen  plays.  Judicious  transposition 
has  obviated  many  of  the  faults  which  often  shock  and 
still  oftener  disgust  us  in  the  original  dramas,  com- 
posed as  they  frequently  were  currente  calamo  and  with 
a view  to  the  suffrage  of  the  groundlings.  If  any  one 
would  understand  how  admirably  Mr.  Donovan  has 
done  his  work,  he  would  do  well  to  compare 
“ 1 Edward  I.”  as  it  appears  in  Peele’s  work  and 
“ Edward  I.”  as  it  is  presented  by  the  editor. 

Mr.  Donovan  thus  presents  in  chronological  order 
fourteen  plays,  beginning  with  Shakspeare’s  “ King 
John,”  and  ending  with  “Henry  VIII.,”  so  that  with  one 
or  two  interstices  we  have  a History  of  England,  so  far 
at  least  as  central  events  go,  extending  over  three 
hundred  years.  The  thirteenth  century  is  represented 
by  “King  John”  and  Peele’s  “Edward  I.,”  the 
fourteenth  by  Marlowe’s  “ Edward  II.,”  the  anonymous 
play  “Edward  III.”  (we  adjure  Mr.  Donovan  not  to 
attribute  this  to  Shakspeare,  who  had  no  more  con- 
nexion with  its  composition  than  he  had  with  that 
of  the  “Iliad”)  and  “Richard  II.”;  the  fifteenth 
by  Shakspeare’s  “ Henry  IV.” — Mr.  Donovan  very 
judiciously  condenses  the  two  parts — “ Henry  V.  ” 
and  “Henry  VI.,”  by  Heywood’s  “Edward  IV.,” 
Shakspeare’s  “Richard  III.,”  and  Ford’s  “Perkin 
Warbeck  ” ; while  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  illustrated  by  “ Henry  VIII.”  We  heartily 
recommend  Mr.  Donovan’s  book  to  schools,  where  the 
plays  edited  by  him  might  with  advantage  be  studied 
side  by  side  with  the  corresponding  periods  in  history. 
Nothing  could  contribute  more  towards  enlivening  the 
study  of  history  and  putting  some  life  and  interest  into 
what  is  too  often  the  dullest  and  most  repulsive  task 
enjoined  011  hapless  English  youth. 

CONCERNING  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

u A Brief  History  of  the  English  Language.”  By  Oliver 
Farrar  Emerson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  New  York  : Mac- 
millan & Co.  1896. 

PROFESSOR  Oliver  Farrar  Emerson  is  favourably 
known  to  philologists  by  his  History  of  the  English 
Language.  The  present  volume  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  larger  work,  designed  for  the  use  of  schools.  As 
the  large  history  was,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  reviewed 
by  us  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  as  the  present 
contains  nothing  either  in  the  way  of  addition  or 
revision  which  calls  for  special  notice,  we  need  merely 
remark  that  it  seems  to  us  well  adapted  for  the  require- 
ments of  junior  pupils.  Professor  Emerson  has  certainly 
done  well  to  substitute  for  the  elaborate  history  of 
sounds  in  Part  IV.  of  the  original  work  some  chapters 
illustrating  the  most  important  and  characteristic 
changes  in  the  forms  of  words.  The  less  school- 
boys and  schoolgirls  have  to  do  with  the  history  and 
theories  of  phonetics  the  better  for  them  and  for  their 
teachers. 

PINDAR. 

“ Pindari  carmina  prolegomenis  et  commentariis 
instructa  edidit  W.  Christ.”  Lipsise  in  asdibus 
B.  G.  Teubneri.  MDCCCXCVI. 

MR.  BENSON,  in  his  “Limitations,”  is  very  hard 
on  the  Cambridge  don  who  glories  in  correcting 
the  blunders  of  ancient  scholiasts  and  mediaeval 
copyists.  Leave  the  copyists  alone,  he  would  say,  and 
they  will  leave  you  alone.  What  matter  in  what 
condition  Hischylus  and  Theocritus  have  come  down  to 
us  ? Have  we  not  the  Elgin  marbles  and  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens  ? So  think  all  the  gifted  young  men  and 
epigrammatic  young  women  in  his  little  tale.  But 
this  is  not  a review  of  “ Limitations,”  nor  indeed  of 
Christ’s  “Pindar,”  except  in  so  far  as  the  methods  of 
that  editor  seem  to  justify  the  contempt  in  which  Mr. 
Benson  holds  the  scholar  and  the  writer  of  articles  in 
the  “Classical  Review.”  The  editor  decidedly  shows  a 
marked  want  of  kinship  with  the  lyrical  spirit,  and 
(curiously  enough)  he  is  generally  borne  out  by  the 
scholiast.  For  instance,  Pindar  (N.  x.  6),  enumerating 
the  mythic  glories  of  Argos,  points  to  Hypermnestra, 
.the  one  Danaid  who  spared  her  husband,  and  says 
that  “ she  went  not  astray  when  she  kept  in  its  scabbard 
her  dissentient  blade.”  But  the  scholiast,  much  com- 


mended by  the  German  savant,  points  out  that  a sword 
could  not  assent  or  dissent,  and  changes  ixovo\l/a.<f>ov  to 
/xoi'di/w^os,  which  is  thus  accurately  applied  to  the 
daughter  of  Danaus  who  was  “ in  a minority  of  one.” 
Again,  in  I.  i.  38,  he  adopts  the  scholiast’s  absurd  note 
that  when  Pindar  wrote 

tv  t dedXoLcn  Qly ov  Trdvrwv  dywiwv 
what  he  really  meant  was  tv  r tiywm  dtyov  -travnov 
atOXuir.  It  is  refreshing  to  meet  the  friend  of  our  school- 
boy days,  the  chaste  nymph  Hypallage,  under  whose 
beneficent  sway  the  poet  is  permitted,  and  even  en- 
couraged, when  he  desires  to  say  a certain  thing,  to  say 
in  place  of  it  something  quite  different,  which,  how- 
ever, by  her  “ deare  might  ” is  made  to  mean  what 
he  ought  to  have  said.  But  whenever  the  nymph 
Hypallage  or  the  gnome  Hysteron-Proteron  is  invoked, 
we  confess  we  suspect  the  hierophant.  As  a wild  beast 
can  be  quelled  by  the  human  eye,  so  these  genii  can 
generally  be  exorcized  by  looking  straight  at  the 
passage,  to  the  help  of  which  they  are  summoned.  For 
instance,  here  dcytlv  tv  with  the  dative  is  perfectly  good 
and  even  characteristic  Pindaric  Greek.  So  that  after 
all  we  find  that,  when  Pindar  wished  to  say  “they 
grasped  the  prizes  of  all  the  contests,”  he  actually  said 
just  that,  and  did  not  say  instead  “ they  grasped  the 
contests  of  all  the  prizes.” 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  scholium  really  throws 
light  on  a passage,  Christ  passes  it  over  in  silence.  In 
I.  v.  36  a word  is  missing,  as  the  metre  shows.  The 
scholium  shows  it  must  have  been  a participle.  Instead 
of  a participle  Christ  gives  a quite  unnecessary  epithet. 
We  have  instanced  these  passages  as  characteristic 
samples  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  last  German 
editor  of  Pindar.  We  do  not  deny  him  deep  learning 
and  amazing  industry  ; but  we  do  not  think  his  very 
bulky  and  beautifully  printed  volume  has  added  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  Pindar.  Modern  theories  about 
the  model  on  which  the  “ Odes  of  Victory  ” were  con- 
structed are  passed  over  by  him  in  silence  ; the  odes 
are  hardly  considered  as  poems  at  all,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  text  does  not  show  sympathy  writh  the 
lyrical  spirit  or  insight  into  Pindar’s  style.  Mr.  Bury 
set  an  excellent  example  in  treating  these  poems  as 
works  of  art  rather  than  as  illustrations  of  grammatical 
rules.  The  German  editor  fills  his  notes  with  more  or 
less  obvious  parallels  from  Horace,  but  though  he  occa- 
sionally calls  an  ode  piilcherrimum  or  splendidissimum, 
he  never  troubles  himself  to  show  wherein  lies  the 
beauty  and  the  art  of  the  work.  The  interpreter  of 
Pindar’s  odes  has  done  almost  nothing  unless  he  has 
made  his  readers  feel  the  art  which  underlies  them  and 
which  is  so  subtly  concealed. 

FENCING  AND  DUELLING. 

“A  Complete  Bibliography  of  Fencing  and  Duelling.” 
By  C.  A.  Thimm.  London  : Lane.  1896. 

CONNECTED  with  the  many  broad  ways  of  litera- 
ture there  are  sundry  retired  .by-paths  where  the 
book-lover  may  pleasantly  wander.  True,  he  may  ex- 
pect therein  no  wide  horizon,  no  stretch  of  hill  and  dale; 
but,  if  he  gather  a curious  flower,  an  unknown  moss 
here  and  there,  he  may  return  content  enough  with 
his  excursion.  Who  does  not  know  the  charm  of  a 
bouquiniste' s catalogue,  even  of  your  modern  biblio- 
pole’s select  list,  be  it  for  no  more  definite  end  than 
the  pleasure  of  conning  over  an  array  of  desirable 
tomes,  of  lighting  occasionally  on  the  name  of  a coveted 
treasure  ? A very  leafy  by-path  is  the  lane  of  biblio- 
graphy, and  Mr.  Thimm’s  substantial  volume  is  one 
which  may  well  tempt,  not  only  the  explorer,  but  the 
most  casual  wayfarer  to  absorbed  or  desultory  linger- 
ing. The  book,  of  course,  appeals  primarily  to  the 
specialist,  the  kernoozer  of  arms,  the  “ erudite  of  fence  ” 
— and  it  is,  by  the  way,  remarkable  that  such  a compila- 
tion should  have  found  a publisher  in  non-duelling 
England.  But  it  will  prove  also  very  useful  to  the 
writer  of  fiction  in  these  days,  when,  on  the  one  side, 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum  has  brought  us  back  from 
neurotic  to  frankly  romantic  tale-telling,  and  when,  on 
the  other,  we  are  nothing  if  not  accurate  antiquaries. 

Now,  hitherto  the  use  of  the  sword  in  fiction  has 
generally  been  to  the  abuse  of  common  sense  ; and  not 
in  English  fiction  only,  for  the  average  French  novelist’s 
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notions  concerning  dexterity  of  fence  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  preposterous  among  all  nations.  Even  as  the 
hero  used,  in  early  Victorian  romances,  armed  cap-a-pie , 
to  “ vault  lightly  upon  his  barb,”  so  he  has  recently  been 
in  the  habit  of  “ whipping  out  ” his  Elizabethan  rapier, 
andof  performing  therewith  subtle  nineteenth-century  foil 
tricks  upon  the  doublet  of  the  villain.  If  anyone  would 
know  how  a five-foot  “tuck”  was  extricated  from  its 
scabbard  in  the  days  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  and 
what  sort  of  antics  were  performed  by  its  wearer,  there 
are  plenty  of  books  in  Mr.  Thimm’s  Bibliography  that 
will  convey  the  information  at  first  hand.  Among 
others  we  would  recommend  Messire  Henry  de  Sainct- 
Didier,  Signor  di  Grassi  (who  Was  “Englished  by 
J.  G.,  gentleman”),  Master  Joachim  Meyer,  and  the 
great  Carranza — to  select  leading  authorities  among  the 
four  principal  sword-loving  countries  of  the  Continent. 
In  such  matters  England  followed,  and  admired, 
foreign  fashions.  The  astonishing  ignorance  of  the 
history,  and  even  of  the  nature,  of  arms  usually  dis- 
played by  writers  of  fiction  is  only  equalled  by  the 
illustrators  of  their  works  or  by  the  mummers  upon  their 
stage.  We  are  accustomed,  indeed,  to  see  a Hamlet  who 
has  been  coached  for  his  great  fencing  scene  by  some 
Soho  “ Sa-ha  ” who  deems  it  a point  of  honour  to 
inculcate  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark  the  most  elegant 
niceties  of  the  French  fleuret',  and  Macbeth,  or  Rudolf 
Rassendyll,  chop  at  their  opponents  with  a heavy 
dragoon’s  blade  and  make  the  sparks  fly  for  an 
admiring  gallery  in  a fashion  that  has  not  altered 
materially  since  the  days  of  the  immortal  Crummies.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  doubt,  there  are  people  who  seriously 
believe  that  Thomas  Atkins  should  be  taught  the 
subtleties  of  carte  and  tierce  as  a protection  against 
the  wiles  of  Afghan  or  Mahdist  swordsmen.  To  all 
who  would  learn  where  to  find  suitable  correctives  to 
these  errors  of  theory  and  fact,  who  would  understand 
the  different  natures  of  sword-play,  whether  conven- 
tionalized for  duelling  or  generalized  , for  free  fighting, 
who  would  study  for  themselves  the  evolution  of 
this  fascinating  art  of  fence,  we  recommend  Mr. 
Thimm’s  compilation.  It  will  not,  it  is  true,  in- 
struct him  directly  on  these  points,  but  it  will  tell 
him  where  information  is  to  be  found.  Let  not  the 
investigator  be  alarmed  at  the  size  of  the  tome,  swollen 
indeed,  though  it  be,  to  apparently  dropsical  propor- 
tions. This  undue  thickness  proceeds  in  part  from  a 
very  excellent  method  of  duplex  arrangement  : one 
strictly  alphabetical  and  the  other  chronological  and 
linguistic,  so  that,  as  Falstaff  had  it,  there  is  “ a whole 
school  of  tongues  in  this  belly.”  To  be  sure,  there  is 
also  some  adventitious  stuff  which  might  advantageously 
have  been  dispensed  with.  We  have,  indeed,  so  much 
good  to  say  of  this  work  that  we  regret  an  obvious 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  compiler  to  consider  as 
legitimate  grist  for  his  mill  much  very  worthless  matter. 
All  is  fish  that  comes  to  Mr.  Thimm’s  bibliographical 
net.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  collection  of 
press-cuttings  concerning  modern  instances  of  duels 
or  sword-play  with  which  he  has  filled  upwards  of  a 
hundred  incongruous  pages — a collection  which  is  neces- 
sarily incomplete,  and  which,  as  such,  being  outside  the 
scope  of  “ a complete  bibliography,”  goes  a long  way 
to  spoil  the  book. 

Besides  facilities  for  improving  his  knowledge  of 
fact,  the  literary  aspirant  may  find  in  this  work  an 
opportunity  of  valuable  discovery  : the  history  of  the 
“white  arm”  or  the  “black  blade”  is  so  woven  in 
with  the  history  of  mankind,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
our  most  natural — most  base  or  most  heroic — instincts. 
It  is,  however,  from  the  days  when,  on  the  decay  of 
armour-plated  chivalry,  the  management  of  the  sword 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  art,  that  the  annals  of  “ cold 
steel  ” become  of  deepest  interest.  What  problems  of 
love  and  treachery  have  not  been  solved  by  some 
deadly  thrust  evolved  out  of  the  mathematical  brains' of 
3.  Carranza  ; solved  by  the  fierce  cunning  of  fence 
learned  of  a Capo  Ferro  or  a Giganti,  or  by  some 
stately  pass  lucubrated  under  the  high  periwig 
of  a Sieur  de  Liancour  ? — not  to  speak  of  “the 
great  Tappe  of  Milan  ” or  “ Don  Lewis  of  Madrid,”  or 
the  two  world-renowned  Italians  that  we  may  call  our 
own,  courtly  Vincent  Saviolo  (Shakspeare’s  master, 
they  say)  and  that  pink  of  pretty  fellows,  A rag^/oMalevolti 
Tremamondo.  Was  ever  man  more  predestinate  by 


name  to  become  a model  of  deportment  and  the  most 
transcendental  blade  of  his  age  ! 

But  while  we  can  understand  the  temptation  which 
led  Mr.  Thimm  to  extend  his  bibliographical  research 
to  the  adjacent  field  of  the  point  of  honour,  out  of  which, 
when  all  is  said,  has  arisen  the  gentlemanly  science, 
and  which  has  nourished  its  motive  force,  we  fail  to  see 
how,  otherwise  than  by  a stretch  in  which  the  logical 
purpose  of  the  book  is  overreached,  he  has  made  it 
include  the  annals  of  villanous  saltpetre  in  connexion 
with  private  quarrels.  Mr.  Thimm  himself,  in  his  pre- 
face, remarks  that  “A  Bibliography  of  Duelling , an 
all-important  subject  in  relation  to  Fence , has  not  pre- 
viously been  attempted.”  This  would  certainly  seem  to 
imply  that  sword-play  was  intended  to  remain  the  pivot 
of  the  investigation.  We  are  ourselves  of  opinion  that 
a bibliography  of  duelling  and  of  fencing  should  consist 
of  two  distinct  volumes.  Qui  trop  embrasse , mal  etreint 
is  true,  most  especially  in  bibliographical  enterprise. 

Except  as  an  exercise  cultivated  by  a choice  few, 
fencing  has  become  a subject  of  almost  purely  historical 
interest  among  us.  The  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
duel  as  a healing  plaster  to  injured  dignity  is  as 
obsolete  as  the  belief  in  witchcraft ; and  were  any 
one  so  ill  advised  as  to  attempt  to  revive  the 
panacea,  his  ambition  would  be  promptly  slain  by  the 
most  potent  of  all  weapons,  ridicule.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is,  at  first  flush,  remarkable,  albeit  really 
natural  enough,  that  it  should  be  from  England  that 
renewed  interest  in  the  subject,  from  the  antiquarian 
point  of  view,  should  have  emanated.  This  renewed 
interest  began  with  the  publication  of  Mr.  Egerton 
Castle’s  “ Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence  — a work 
to  which  Mr.  Thimm  loyally  confesses  himself  indebted 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  critical  notes. 

A word  must  be  said  also  anent  the  “illustrations  ” 
of  this  goodly  tome,  thirty-two  in  number.  The  same 
criticism  may  be  passed  upon  their  selection  as  upon 
that  of  the  bibliographical  and  other  items  of  the  text  : 
some  are  of  exceeding  interest,  but  many  others  can 
only  be  described  as  sacrifices  to  an  unholy  passion  for 
padding.  Among  the  first  class  may  be  noted  the 
reproductions  of  title-pages,  engraved  frontispieces 
belonging  to  rare  ancient  works,  and  the  portraits  of 
masters  high  renowned  in  the  days  of  long  ago — Camillo 
Agrippa,  Francesco  Alfieri,  Ridolfo  Capo  Ferro,  the 
Marcellis  (father  and  six  sons,  all  spadassins ) and  Bona- 
ventura  Pistofilo  amongthe  Italians;  among  the  French, 
the  immortal  Girard  Thibault  d’ Anvers,  le  Sieur  de 
Liancourt,  Philibert  de  la  Touche,  the  great  Danet  and 
the  utterly  useless  but  ducally  patronized  Monsieur 
Valdin  ; among  the  Germans  Friedrich  Anton  Kahn,  of 
Gottingen,  type  of  the  rococo,  and  plain  Johann  Andreas 
Schmidt  of  Nuremberg  ; England  of  old  is  represented 
by  the  title-page  of  Vincentio  Saviolo  his  Practise — a 
sapient  work  which  we  may  imagine  Shakspeare  to 
have  conned  not  without  amusement — and  the  portrait 
engraved  by  Scotin  of  that  doughty  slasher  of  Fontenoy 
and  Culloden,  “ Captain”  James  Miller.  All  these  add 
value  to  the  book  ; so,  to  a certain  extent  do  the  photo- 
gravure reproductions  of  some  modern  portraits,  such 
as  those  of  Captain  Hutton  by  Sullivan,  and  of  Mr. 
Egerton  Castle  by  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A.  But  how 
could  we  qualify  otherwise  than  as  padding  so  many 
of  the  full-page  illustrations  which  help  to  swell  the 
volume:  sketches  of  the  “duel”  in  “The  Dead 
Heart,”  an  outline  of  a silver  sword-hilt  belonging  to 
Captain  Hutton,  well-worn  plates  reproduced  from 
“Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence,”  or  other  bric-a-brac 
of  the  main  subject  ? For  the  sake  of  a book  otherwise 
excellent  and  handsome  as  well  as  useful,  we  trust  that, 
should  another  edition  be  called  for  (as  may  well  be  the 
case,  in  a few  years  to  come)  the  compiler,  while  bringing 
his  work  up  to  date,  will  consent  to  purge  it  of  all 
incongruous  matter. 

ILLECEBRA  CHRISTI. 

“ The  Following  of  Christ.”  Being  Short  Exercises 
from  Modern  Writers,  Selected,  Arranged,  and 
Introduced  by  Charles  L.  Marson.  London  : Elliot 
Stock.  1895. 

THOUGH  this  little  book  bears  the  date  1895,  it  has 
only  lately  been  sent  to  us  for  review.  On  the 
title-page  we  read  the  words  “ cheap  edition,”  from 
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which  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  in  its  new  form  it  is  of 
recent  issue.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  exceedingly 
pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Marson’s  excellent  compila- 
tion has  met  with  sufficient  encouragement  to  make  a 
cheap  edition  necessary,  and  we  wish  it  heartily  an 
increasingly  wide  circle  of  readers. 

This  is  the  age  of  selections,  of  “ Golden  Treasuries,” 
of  gathering  notable  men’s  thoughts  from  far  and 
wide,  and  arranging  them  in  a portable  form  for  the 
busy  world  at  large.  It  is  easy  to  pooh-pooh  this 
sort  of  thing ; but,,  taking  the  circumstances  of  our 
time  into  consideration,  we  doubt  whether  any  serious 
man  is  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  it,  provided  the  work  of 
selection  is  done  by  a competent  hand.  Mr.  Marson’s 
admirable  wit,  scholarship,  and  breadth  of  sympathy 
certainly  render  him  exceptionally  competent  for  such  a 
task  as  the  present.  “What  think  ye  of  Christ?” 
That  is  a question  which  not  only  theologians  and 
scholars  find  borne  in  upon  them,  but  ordinary  men  and 
women  too  in  abundance  ; and  for  these  latter  it  is  in 
some  ways  more  helpful  to  hear  what  answers  are 
given  to  it  by  their  contemporaries,  by  the  living 
thinkers  of  to-day  of  amazingly  various  schools  and 
dispositions,  than  to  hear  the  answers  given  aforetime 
even  by.  the  saints  and  the  sages.  After  all,  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  bring  the  example  of  Christ,,  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  straight  home  to  what  Mr.  Marson  calls  “ plain 
modern  folk  to  the  man  in  the  street,  that  is,  with 
his  real  human  needs  and  aspirations,  however  arrested 
in  intelligence  . he  undoubtedly  may  be,  and  without 
one  spark  of  literary  culture.  And  here  in  this  little 
book  is  gathered  together  for  us  what  contemporary 
thinkers  and  workers  have  felt  and  said  about  Christ, 
men  and  women  strangely  separated  from  one  another 
in  character,  in  gifts,  in  experience.  Here  is  the  de- 
liberate  testimony  of  writers  so  unlike  one  another  as 
Cardinal  Newman  and  Professor  Huxley,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Dr.  Parker,  as  Frances  Havergal  and  Mr. 
Stewart  Headlam.  At  first  hearing  one  is  inclined  to 
stand  agape  at  the  collocation  of  such  names,  as  if 
wantonly  they  were  merely  being  thrown  pell-mell  at 
our  heads.  . What  can  there  be  in  common  between 
people  so  divergent,  in . some  ways  so  antagonistic,  as 
these  . At  least  there  is  this  in  common,  that  each  one 
of  them  has  found  in  Christ  at  some  point  or  another 
an  attraction,  an  ideal,  which  has  been  for  them  irre- 
sistible, which  has  been  for  them  a unique  power  to 
sustain  and  comfort  and  urge  them  on  amid  the  calls 
and  confusions  of  this  difficult  world.  Here,  to  use  the 
apostolic  expression,  is  verily  “ a cloud  of  witnesses,” 
the  voices  of  men  and  women  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,  not  speaking  to  us  always  with  the  sanction 
of  consecrated  names,  but  amid  the  hurly-burly  of  our 
common  existence  at  the  hour  saying  to  us  out  of  the 
fulness  of  their  hearts — “ We  have  found  Him  who  has 
spoken  to  us  as  never  yet  man  spake  : come  thou  too 
along  with  us,  and  hearken.” 


A ROUGH  DRAFT  OF  THE  WEALTH 
OF  NATIONS. 


Lectures  cm  Justice,  Police,  Revenue,  and  Arms, 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  by  Adam 
Smith:  reported  by  a Student  in  1763.”  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Edwin  Caiman! 
Oxford  : Clarendon  Press.  1896. 


READERS  of  Mr.  Rae’s  admirable  “Life  of  Adam 
Smith  will  recollect  that  the  great  economist 
on  the  Sunday  before  his  death  made  two  of  his  friends 
burn  before  his  eyes  sixteen  volumes  of  MS.  ; this  done, 
he  . seemed  greatly  relieved.”  The  reason  for  this 
anxious  insistence— for  he  had  commissioned  Hume 
seventeen  years  before  to  burn  them  “without  any 
examination  ” can  only  be  guessed.  But,  ever  since, 
English  economists  have  regretted  the  act,  because  it 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  prove  that  Adam  Smith 
was  the  first  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  of  Natural 

nfbp  vai!duSO  t0  establish  his  claim  to  be  the  father 
of  Political  Economy,  against  those  who  said,  with 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  that  whatever  was  true  in  Smith 
was  borrowed  from  Turgot.  But  in  April  of  last  year 
it  was  Mr.  Caiman  s good  fortune  to  discover  a copy  of 
notes  taken  by  a student  in  probably  the  last  year  but 


one  of  Adam  Smith’s  residence  in  Glasgow.  By  this' 
discovery  the  long  controversy  is  at  last  settled  ; for 
these  lectures  prove  that  Adam  Smith  was  giving  his. 
students,  substantially,  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Liberty  1 

till^T^bfi  3’^  m7Urg0t’S  “R4flexions”  was  not  written  i 
ti  1766,  and  did  not  appear  in  the  “ Ephenforides  ” 

n 2/  u + n<^’  f Eannan  says,  since  the  resem-  ' 

blance  between  the  Lectures”  and  the  “ Reflexions  ” 1 

IhiU‘S‘WS  Cl°r  cas7hat  be,^ween  the  “ Reflexions  ” and 
, ^ealth  of  Nations,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
e ltnusiasts  of  plagiarism  will  now  seek  to  show  that 
Turgot  stole  from  Smith  ! 

• T+uSj  I1™6™’, is  °nly  °ne  of  the  interesting  points 
in  the  book  before  us.  There  are  few  professors, 
one  may  imagine,  who  would  care  to  have  their  work 
judged  by  notes  taken  in  the  class.  But  these  “ notes  ” 
are  quite  peculiar.  They  are  coherent.  There  is 
scarcely  more  than  one  passage  in  them  that  could  be 
cailed  nonsense.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  those  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,”  and  are  almost  identical 
even  in  expression.  Moreover,  the  style  is  the  style  of 
‘jmitb-  Compare  e.g.  the  following  passages 
_ The  propensity  to  truck,  barter,  and  Exchange  one 
thing  tor  another  is  common  to  all  men,  and  to  be 
found  in  no  other  race  of  animals,  which  seem  to  know 
neither  this  nor  any  other  species  of  contracts.  Two 
greyhounds,  in  running  down  the  same  hare,  have 
sometimes  the  appearance  of  acting  in  some  sort  of 
concert.  Each  turns  her  towards  his  companion,  or  en- 
deavours to  intercept  her  when  his  companion  turns 
her  towards  himself.  This,  however,  is  not  the  effect 
of  any  contract,  but  of  the  accidental  concurrence  of 
their  passions  in  the  same  object  at  that  particular 
time.  Nobody  ever  saw  a dog  make  a fair  and 
dehoerate  exchange  of  one  bone  for  another  with 
another  dog.  Nobody  ever  saw  one  animal  by  its 
gestures  and  natural  cries  signify  to  another,  ‘ This  is 
mine,  that  yours  : I am  willing  to  give  this  for  that.’ 

W hen  an  animal  wants  to  obtain  something  either  of  a 
man  or  of  another  animal,  it  has  no  other  means  of 
persuasion  but  to  gain  the  favour  of  those  whose 
service  it  requires.  ...  It  is  not  from  the  benevolence 
of  the  Dutcher,  the  brewer,  or  the  baker  that  we  expect 
our-  dinner,  but  from  their  regard  to  their  own  interest. 
We  address  ourselves,  not  to  their  humanity,  but  to 
their  self-love  ; and  never  talk  to  them  of  our  own  neces- 
sities,  but  of  their  advantages.  Nobody  but  a beggar 
chooses  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  benevolence  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Even  a beggar  does  not  depend  upon 
it  entirely.”— “ Wealth  of  Nations,”  Book  I.,  chapter  ii. 
r R flows  from  a direct  propensity  in  human  nature 
ioi  one  man  to  barter  with  another,  which  is  common 
to  all  men,  and  known  to  no  other  animal.  Nobody 
ever  saw  a dog,  the  most  sagacious  animal,  exchange  a 
bone  with  his  companion  for  another.  Two  greyhounds, 
indeed,  in  running  down  a hare,  seem  to  have  some- 
thing like  compact  or  agreement  betwixt  them,  but  this 
is  nothing  else  but  a concurrence  of  the  same  passions. 

If  an  animal  intends  to  truck,  as  it  were,  or  gain  any- 
thing  mom  man,  it  is  by  its  fondness  and  kindness. 
Man,  m the  same  manner,  works  on  the  self-love  of  his 
fellows,  by  setting  before  them  a sufficient  temptation 
to  get  what  he  wants.  The  language  of  this  disposition 
is  Give  me  what  I want,  and  you  shall  have  what  you 
want.  It  is  not  from  benevolence,  as  the  dogs,  but 
from  self-love  that  man  expects  anything.  The  brewer 
and  the  baker  serve  us  not  from  benevolence  but  from 
self-love.  No  man  but  a beggar  depends  on  benevo- 
lence, and  even  they  would  die  in  a week  were  their 
entire  dependence  upon  it.”— “ Lectures,”  p.  169. 

If  these  notes  did  not  come  under  Adam  Smith’s 
revision,  we  must  conclude  that  the  student  who  took 
them  down  was  a shorthand  expert  of  very  remarkable 
facility..  Is  it  not  possible  that  these  are  the  original 
notes  dictated  to  his  “clerk”  by  Adam  Smith  himself? 

It  seems  reasonable  enough  to  think  that  the  clerk  may 
have  earned  an  honest  penny  by  reproducing  them  and 
selling  them  “ for  the  use  of  students.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  of  all  is  that, 
m these  “ Lectures  ” we  have,  very  clearly  marked,  the 
transition  from  the  old  Political  Economy  to  the  new. 

It  has  always  to  be  explained  to  students  why  Adam 
Smith  s science  was  ever  called  “ political.”  The  reason 
becomes  evident  if  we  look  into  the  plan  here  presented. 
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The  course  generally  is  called  “ Jurisprudence,”  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  Defining  Jurisprudence  as 
“ the  theory  of  the  general  principles  of  Law  and 
Government,”  he  says  that  “ the  four  great  objects  of 
Law  are  Justice,  Police,  Revenue,  and  Arms.”  Part  i., 
accordingly,  is  taken  up  with  Justice,  and  occupies 
ict  pages.  But  the  Second  Part,  called  Of  Police, 
hV  divides  into  two.  The  first  division  deals,  with 
“Cleanliness  and  Security”;  the  second  division  is 
entitled  “Cheapness  or  Plenty.”  “ 1 he  two  former, 
he  says,  “ to  wit,  the  proper  method  of  carrying  dirt 
from  the  streets,  and  the  execution  of  justice,  so  far  as 
it  regards  regulations  for  preventing  crimes,  or  the 
method  of  keeping  a city  guard,  are  too . mean  to  be 
considered  in  a general  discourse  of  this  kind,  and  he 
finishes  them  oft  in  a couple  of  pages.  . ... 

Then  he  introduces  the  second  division,  entitled 
“ Cheapness  or  Plenty,”  by  saying  that  “ the  establish- 
ment of  commerce  and  manufactures  is  the  best  police 
for  preventing  crimes,”  and  goes  on,  in  the  next  107 
pages,  to  what  ultimately  developed  into  the  “Wealth 
of  Nations.”  On  the  face  of  it,  this  looks  like  the 
violent  dragging'  in  of  a subject  on  which  he  wished  to 
lecture.  Professors  have  a way  of  doing,  so.  But  of 
course  the  real  meaning  lies  deeper.  It  is  that  Adam 
Smith  was  then  going'  on  the  traditional  lines  of  Political 
Economy.  He  was  echoing  the  current  view  that  the 
regulation  of  industry  was  a recognized  and  legitimate 
object  of  law,  just  as  “ the  proper  means  of  carry- 
ing dirt  from  the  streets  ” was.  W hat  we  now  call 
“ Economics  ” was  then,  in  fact,  appropriately  called 
“ Political  Economy,”  because,  in  those  days,  industry 
belonged  to  the  sphere  of  what  Adam  Smith  called 
“that  insidious  and  crafty  animal  vulgarly  called  a 
statesman  or  politician,”  and  was  carried  on  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  Government.  ^ 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  Adam  Smith’s  “ Lectures  ” 
could  not  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a better  editor 
than  Mr.  Cannan.  Not  only  is  he  a.  thorough  econo- 
mist of  great  critical  faculty,  but  his  former  work — 
notably  the  “Theories  of  Production  and  Distribution 
from  1776  to  1848”— had  given  him  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  “ Wealth  of  Nations,’  with 
which,  of  course,  the  “ Lectures  ” are  compared 
throughout.  The  Introduction,  consequently,  in  which 
he  gives  a history  of  the  “ Notes  ” and  an  estimate  of 
their  value,  is  quite  admirable  ; while,  as  regards  the 
editing  of  the  manuscript  itself,  it  is  so  thoroughly 
and  carefully  done  as  to  raise  a smile  at  Mr.  Cannan  s 
modest  estimate  of  himself  as  “an  editor  desirous  of 
believing  himself  to  be  conscientious.” 

THE  MERCANTILE  SYSTEM. 

“The  Mercantile  System  and  its  Historical  Signifi- 
cance.” By  Gustav  Schmoller.  Economic  Classics. 
London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

PROFESSOR  ASHLEY  has  done  well  to  include  in 
his  Series  this  brilliant  introduction  to  Professor 
Schmoller’s  “ Studien  fiber  die  wirthschaftliche  Politik 
Friedrichs  des  Grossen,”  published  1884,  and  our 
obligations  to  him  are  increased  on  finding  that  the  fine 
translation  is  by  no  less  a hand  than  the  Editor 
himself.  It  needs  an  economist  to  translate  an  econo- 
mist, and  this  essay  deserved  all  the  care  it  has  got. 
Professor  Schmoller  claims  to  be  an  historian  as  weft  as 
an  economist,  and  his  reading  of  Mercantilism  is 
primarily  historical.  The  whole  Mercantile  policy,  he 
says,  can  be  understood  only  when  it  is  regarded  as  a 
stage  in  the  creation  of  a larger  economic  and  political 
community.  Thus  he  finds  in  the  towns  which,  parti- 
cularly in  Germany  and  Italy,  were  the  economic  units 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  same 
drawing  together  internally  and  the  same  defensive 
measures  externally  which  characterized  the  territorial 
princedoms  that  took  their  place.  And  measures 

of  the  same  kind  manifested  themselves  in  the 
next  stage,  when  the  territorial  regulations,  now 
become  economic  hindrances,  were  fought  against 
and  overthrown  by  the  policy  which  issued  in  the 
national  State.  The  features  of  this  historical 
evolution  which  catch  the  eye,  and  have  been  called 
the  Mercantile  System,  are  the  external  ones — the  pro- 


hibitions and  protections  and  bounties  ; the  fact  being 
that  these  were  the  outside  of  a new  economy  which 
was  breaking  down  old  barriers  between  the  territories 
now  drawn  together  into  a State.  “ The  whole  internal 
history  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  not 
only  in  Germany,  but  everywhere  else,  is  summed  up 
in  the  opposition  of  the  new  economic  policy  of  the 
State  to  that  of  the  town,  the  district,  and  the  several 
estates.”  In  short,  in  its  inmost  kernel,  Mercantilism 
is  nothing  but  State-making.  And  the  regulations 
about  money,  which  have  been  so  much  derided,  re- 
present only  the  other  side  of  an  internal  policy  which 
had  done  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  to  bind 
territories  together  in  one  common  interest.  A State 
whose  constituent  parts  had  for  centuries  been  vexed 
with  local  and  debased  issues  was  likely  to  go  to  an 
extreme  in  trying  to  retain  its  sound  currency  within 
its  own  borders. 

If  this  is  not  the  whole  explanation  of  Mercantilism 
and  there  is  room  for  suspicion  that  it  is  moulded  more 
exactly  on  German  history  than  on  English — it  is  at 
least  a vigorous  and  much-needed  protest  against  those 
who  neglect  history,  and  judge  the  economies  of  earlier 
times  by  their  suitability  to  the  present.  The  accept- 
ance of  it  would  relieve  us  of  the  impertinence  of  think- 
ing' that  economists  and  statesmen  before  Adam  Smith 
were  singularly  stupid  about  such  things  as  money  and 
international  trade.  It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  in- 
terpret history  by  economics.  Schmoller  gives  us  a 
valuable  reminder  that  the  economies  of  earlier  times 
need  explanation  by  political  circumstances  and  ideals — 
in  short,  that  economics  once  meant  political  economy. 
We  endorse  Professor  Ashley’s  suggestion  that  the 
present  essay  well  deserves  a place  among  Economic 
Classics. 

AMBER. 

“The  Tears  of  the  Heliades ; or,  Amber  as  a Gem. 
By  W.  Arnold  Buffum.  London  : Sampson  Low, 
Marston  & Co.,  Limited.  1896. 

WE  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  was  worth  any 
man’s  while  to  write  a book  about  amber  in 
romance  and  commerce.  That,  however,  ;s  a question 
between  the  author  and  his  publishers.  For  our  part, 
we  are  free  to  admit  that  Mr.  Buffum  has  made  as  much 
as  it  was  possible  to  make  of  his  subject,  and.  has  told 
us  practically  everything  that  is  known  about  it.  Those 
who  have  any  special  concern,  sentimental  or  otherwise, 
with  amber  may  therefore  feel  grateful  to  him.  for  put- 
ting into  convenient  form  all  the  scattered  items  of 
information  bearing  upon  it.  It  is  a gem  that  has  cer- 
tainly appealed  to  many  poets  from  Homer  downwards, 
and  Mr.  Buffum  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians did  a large  trade  in  the  Sicilian  variety  long  before 
the  father  of  poetry  uttered  his  first  infantile  wail.  . If 
Professor  Oppert’s  reading  of  a cuneiform  inscription 
on  a broken  Assyrian  obelisk  be  correct,  moreover,  the 
kings  of  Nineveh  at  a very  early  time  imported,  yellow 
amber  from  “the  sea  where  the  North  Star  culminates 
— meaning  the  Baltic  ; which  again  appears  to  have  been 
the  source  whence  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Herodotus 
obtained  their  supplies.  This  yellow  amber  of  the  . Baltic 
has  supplied  the  markets  of  the  world  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  is  the  only  kind  of  which  the  majority  of  us 
have  ever  heard.  Mr.  Buffum  tells  us  of  a number  of 
other  varieties  obtained  from  a number  of  other  sources. 
Whether  or  not  the  stuff  itself  was  “ distilled  by  pines 
that  were  dead  before  the  days  of  Adam.  is. a matter 
that  we  need  not  pause  to  discuss  ; but  it  is  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  northern  portion  of  the  earth  and  is 
found  also  in  Roumania,  on  the  Lower  Danube  and  in 
Sicily.  The  three  latter  kinds  are  closely  related,  but 
they  differ  in  colour  and  fire  in  much  the  same  way  as 
diamonds  differ  in  lustre  and  “ water.  Sicilian  amber 
is  the  most  precious  by  reason  of  its  fluorescence  that 
property  which  some  transparent  bodies  ha've  of  pro- 
ducing at  their  surface,  or  within  their  substance,  light 
different  in  colour  from  the  mass  of  the  material..  Mr. 
Buffum  speaks  respectfully  of  German  amber,  which,  as 
we  all  know,  is  yellow  in  various  shades  ; and  of  Rou- 
manian amber,  which  is  dark  brown,  of  a rich  and 
subdued  beauty  with  shining  gold  and  silver  flecks  and 
bluish  and  greenish  tints.”  But  he  grows  very  enthu- 
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siastiC  over  the  Sicilian  article,  in  which  you  may  find 
all  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum.  “From  the 
sober  grey  of  early  dawn,”  he  says,  “to  the  burning 
crimson  that  sets  the  clouds  aflame  at  evening  after 
sunset,  there  are  few  tints  the  sunbeams  paint  through 
summer  days  that  have  not  been  transfused,  as  if  bv 
Etnas  fires,  and  blended  in  Trinacria’s  lustrous  and 

fbe5U^TS-UnSt°n.e'  , We  d°  him  the  Justice  of  adding 
that  Tnnacna  s lustrous  and  pellucid  sunstone  ” de- 
serves all  the  good  things  he  says  about  it. 

SONGS  OF  THE  NORTH. 

“Songs  of  the  North.”  Vol.  II.  By  Harold  Boulton 
and  Malcolm  Lawson.  London  : J.  B.  Cramer  & 
Co.  1896. 

TT»te“  y.eaf,s  since  the  first  volume  of  “Songs  of 
the  North  was  produced  by  the  same  literar?  and 
musical  editors  who  have  now  collected  the  second 
volume.  In  this  interval  an  enormous  change  for  the 
etter  has  taken  place  in  the  appreciation  of  our  national 
songs  ,.  active  and  competent  enthusiasts  in  this  branch 
of  music  have  been  hard  at  work,  and  in  bringing  about 
this  change  the  editors  of  “ Songs  of  the  North  ” must 
be  credited  with  some  share. 

Their  second  volume  was  well  worth  the  making. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  entirely  novel  collection,  for  many 
airs  in  it  have  appeared  elsewhere  ; but  the  greater 
number  will  probably  be  unfamiliar  to  the  general 
public,  and  almost  all  have  intrinsic  value.  Perhaps 
the  melodies  taken  as  a whole  are  a little  lacking  m ' 
distinctive  character,  though  there  are  agreeable  ex- 

havp°f  S thei?'  THe  m°St  strikinff  Scottish  airs 

have  forced  themselves  into  the  collectors’  notice  for 
their  earlier  volume.  But  after  all  distinctive  character 

sonJ^thnnl01'?  -am°n^  many  °f  interest  in  a national 
song,  though  it  is  an  important  one.  One  charming 

song  after  another  attracts  the  attention,  from  the  firs't 

‘‘Ogscar ■%’  F Whf  f?r  N°’”  t0  the  deatk  song  3 
Uscar,  the  Fingahan  hero,  which  concludes  the  book 

thhee^TgS  U-  u?  dlIge  daSS’  whether  Irish  or  from 
the  Western  Highlands,  are  invariably  of  great  interest 

In  many,  indeed  in  most,  instances  they  seem  as  if  thev 

vetThe  ^ t0  be  SP°ken  rather  thant°  be  sun§->  and 
yet  they  are  no  more  perfect  recitative  than  they  are 

perfect  melody,  but  a curious  combination  of  both,  most 
dramatic  in  effect  if  properly  understood  by  the  singer. 

its  flattened  Johnst°ne  ” ?s  a very  suggestive  tune,  with 
its  flattened  seventh  which  so  often  gives  a peculiar 

touch  of  pathos,  in  the  second  part  of  the  air.  The 
song  has  a burden  which  seems  a favourite  with  the 
ancient  Scottish  ballad-maker  : 

“ Edinboro,  Edinboro, 

Stirling  for  aye, 

mu  ed  b°nnie  St.  Johnstone  stands  on  Tav.” 

These  lines  introduced  by  main  force  among  others,  with 
which  apparently  they  have  absolutely  no  connexion 
cannot  but  remind  one  of  Calverley’s  ’ 

, Butter  and  eggs  and  a pound  of  cheese  ' ” 

though  as  this  Scottish  refrain  holds  the  same  position 
in  other  Scottish  songs,  notably  the  fine  “Twa  Daughters 

miMi?”0”6’  i11  W°Uld  almost  seem  as  if  the  folklorist 

irreletanceaVeTU0mei  real,meaninff  out  of  its  apparent 

awarded  L TJ®  P« E v P°Pularity  will  no  doubt  be 
awarded  to  the  « Herding  Song  ” and  “ Tinofino- 

words'\v'nMi«V°T1Ume'  The  firS‘  SOn"  has  a«™“tiv“e 
words  by  Miss  Lawson  to  a Highland  air  of  a 

ofThe^RoIkT' t arJcte\and  “Jingling  Johnnie”  is 
or  the  Rock  to  Rock-Father  O’Flynn  ” class  of  dittv 

for  which  it  is  easy  to  predict  the  “ safe  encore.”  7’ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  upon  what  authority 
Mr.  Lawson  designates  the  well-known  “ Flowers  of 
the  Forest”  as  an  “ old  Scottish  harp  air.”  In  the 
Skene  Manuscnpt)  lts  oldest  written  form  is  for  a small 
kind  of  lute  with  five  strings,  and  it  do?s no?  seem  in 

unLT  ^ rS6lf  t0  th/  harp  a-ompaniment  foTc  2 

a - csr  g Fsr  fgs&r* 

Ton  JTs  nST  “le  ; an<i,an  in‘— ting  o,S  wShcfrding 

side&of  tb  Tmrry  '1°-°’  ^hlch  1S  also  to  be  found  thif 
side  of  the  Tweed  in  Northumberland.  It  is  said  to 

sfngeJTn/'is  'fa'ter  Sc°'t>  ^ « as  a 

nger,  and  is  a very  creditable  choice  for  the  un- 
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musical  Sir  Walter  to  have  made.  A very  beautiful 

of  Ws  on  the  death  of  a child  chieftain,  the  last 

of  his  race,  has.  the  striking  “wail”  chorus  so 
requently  found  in  these  death-songs.  Mr.  Lawson 

to  01,6  “j 

verses.  Adieu,  plaisant  pays  de  France”  is  one 
example  written  in  the  style  of  Mary  Stewart’s  period^ 
Gie  my.  gown  room”  is  another.  The  latter  is 
an  attractive  ditty,  but  why  not  retain  the  old  ah-  to 
these  words  allotted  them  in  Chambers’s  “Scotch 

toMg?hM°trhe°  TS”\t  A,S°’-the  editors  ^ould  be 
told  that  the  words  and  music  of  “Touch  not  the 

nettle,  which  they  give  as  anonymous,  were  written 
two  generations  ago  by  Miss  Maclean  Clephane  and 
that  the  original  version  of  the  air  is  in  common,  not 
three-four,  time.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  second  volume 
of  Songs  of  the  North  ” is  a valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  national  song. 

UNIMPORTANT  FICTION. 


;;R^i„Rdead-”,S%DiCkDon— • Londo"  : Chatto 

The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook.”  By  Atha  West- 
„ Np,,UryV  B°adoa:  Chatto  & Windus.  1896. 

N' wJSfsSw  y4ghe  Hopkins-  LMdon : 

“ DH?,rSeyMS  £atiTent”  % L.  T.  Meade  and  Clifford 
„ T vx’  M-D-  London  : Chatto  & Windus.  1896. 
n the  Power  of  Two.  ” By  Rayne  Butler.  London  • 

“ A MmEkrnf  MarSThalI>  Hamilton,  Kent  & Co.  1896. 

A Market  for  an  Impulse.”  By  William  Whittemore 
lufts.  Boston  : Arena  Publishing  Co.  1895. 

MR'  *?IC3  ?.°NOVAN  fails  to  an  almost  comical 
/-  extent  m his  attempt  to  tell  a detective  story  in 
a few  pages.  The  task  is  by  no  means  easy  ; but  there 
are  limits  beyond  which  failure  can  no  longer  plead  the 
excuse  of  difficulty.  Nor  do  “ Riddles  Read  ’^strike  us 
as  being  the  work  of  a man  who  has  made  an  effort  to 
be  interesting ; their  dreariness,  obviousness  and  want  of 
ife  are  peculiar.  The  author  makes  up  for  these  short- 
comings by  a morality  even  more  obvious  than  his  art 
and  a sneer  at  those  who  write  better  stories  of  the 
kind.  It  is  all  very  well  to  cavil  at  the  superhuman 
cleverness  of  certain  detectives  well  known  in  fiction, 
bUA/r?ne  wants  a httle  cleverness  somewhere. 

Miss  Atha  Westbury  is  by  no  means  dreary  : indeed 
she  is  entertaining,  for  sumptuousness  and  the  present 
tense  are  almost  rarities  nowadays  ; they  are  disappear- 
ing hand  in  hand,  faithful  friends  to  the  last.  Not  so 
otten  as  of  yore  do  the  elite  wend  the  even  tenor  of 

Serb  Way4  anYd1  a11  the  sPlendour  that  riches  can  buy, 
to  the  soft  roll  of  music,  the  sparkle  of  diamonds,  the 
gleam  of  a thousand  crystal  candelabras.  The  arts  and 
crafts  have  made  such  luxury  impossible,  even  in 
fiction  ; we  feel  that  deeply  as  we  walk  with  intense 

And%  tbrTga  thl  Staid  art  room  of  to-day’s  novels. 
And  if  the  lady  author  should  nod  a while  and  allow  the 

old  sumptuous  glow  to  rest  upon  her  heroine,  she 
wakes  to  struggle.against  the  rich  temptation  ; for  has 
not  her  poor  heroine  got  to  keep  her  eyes  fixed  wholly 
on  the  vision  of  the  fuller  life  ? y 

Tl§'he  Hopkins  fathers  the  new  artists  (sculptors 
this  time)  and  art  students  upon  the  old  and  long- 
suffenng  parent  of  many  fictions-a  mysterious  ancestry 
and  the  drama  acts  itself  out  largely  amidst  the 
scenery  of  a Dickens  lodging-house.  In  spite  of  all 
se  varied  attractions,  the  two  volumes  are  pretty 
nearly  unreadable.  1 * 

rat,hera  Pjty  that  Mr.  L.  T.  Meade  should  have 
bothered  his  head  about  a physician’s  “case.”  There 
is  no  human  interest  whatever  in  a man  who  commits 
manslaughter  and  then,  through  some  defect  in  the 
structure  of  his  brain,  forgets  the  mishap.  Such  a 
lapse  of  memory  is  interesting,  as  the  authors  almost 
seem,  to  say  in  their  preface,  only  if  it  is  true— a source 
ot  scientific  interest  to  the  specialist,  of  open-mouthed 
uonder  to  the  outsider— but  it  is  of  no  use  in  fiction, 
this  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  book  itself,  which 
verges  on  the  interesting  wherever  it  leaves  the  medical 

ffil'th.  PeaSaat  gi-rl  in  the  story  has  not  received 
hii  a*tenti°n  ^at  is  due  to  her;  for  when  authors 
have  such  an  astonishment  as  a lapse  of  memory  ready 
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to  their  hand,  the  mere  study  of  humanity  is  apt  to 
take  a second  place  ; but  in  spite  of  carelessness  there 
are  obvious  possibilities  in  her. 

“ In  the  Power  of  Two  ” is  the  usual  barren  subject 
of  hypnotism,  not  enlivened  by  the  heiress  and  her 
wicked  uncle. 

These  five  books  differ  widely  among-  themselves  ; 
Mr.  L.  T.  Meade  possesses  a certain  skill,  the  author  of 
“In  the  Power  of  Two”  has  none;  Mr.  Donovan’s 
dulness  is  short,  Mr.  Hopkins’s  is  long-;  but  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
veritable  chasm  that  divides  them  from  the  little  work 
that  comes,  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  from  Boston. 
With  Mr.  William  Whittemore  Tufts  we  are  at  home 
again,  after  a blankly  uneventful  and  quickly  forgotten 
journey  through  pages  of  print.  The  gulf  that  separates 
the  most  skilful  print  from  the  least  successful  attempt 
at  literature  is  wide  enough  ; we  know  at  once  on  which 
side  we  are  walking-,  and  Mr.  Tufts  is  on  the  right  side. 
“A  Market  for  an  Impulse”  is  absurd  nonsense,  in- 
comprehensible, affected,  preposterous,  what  you  will ; 
but  it  is  to  be  wished  we  had  a little  more  of  such  non- 
sense in  England.  For  it  has  come  straight  from  the 
man’s  inside  ; he  wrote  for  love  of  what  he  was  writing ; 
none  of  it  is  coldly  manufactured,  as  if  writing  were  an 
irksome  task  to  be  got  through  with  all  speed  and  less 
conscience  than  is  freely  given  to  double  entry  or  the 
driving  of  an  omnibus.  Mr.  Tufts  cares  nothing  for  the 
standard  conventions  of  storytelling,  and  if  his  uncon- 
ventionality leads  him  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  affec- 
tation, the  affectation  is  of  the  na'ive,  unconscious, 
single-hearted  sort  that  should  offend  only  the  narrow- 
minded. Moreover,  his  whole  attitude,  even  if  we  were 
to  persist  in  calling  it  affected,  is  sufficiently  unfashion- 
able to  claim  our  sympathy  ; for  Mr.  Tufts  strikes  out 
his  little  path  under  the  sublime  shadow  of  Jean  Paul. 
Not  many  young  writers  are  turning  their  face  in  that 
direction  just  at  present.  The  point  from  which  the  story 
hangs  is  such  as  mig'ht  have  attracted  Richter — the  fate 
of  a certain  valuable  building  depends  upon  the  success 
or  failure  of  an  amateur  performance  of  “ Romeo  and 
Juliet.”  And  this  is  no  mere  trick  of  a situation,  but  a 
perfectly  honest  piece  of  extravagance  : not  farcical,  but 
seriously  romantic  and  preposterous.  And  the  extrava- 
gance gives  Mr.  Tufts  an  opportunity  for  a scene  which 
again  strikes  us  as  sufficiently  rare.  Into  the  theatre 
one  night  he  brings  all  his  characters  with  their  various 
laughters  and  tragedies,  and  they  play  out  their  own 
comedies  (and  advance  the  story),  while  they  watch  a 
policeman  and  his  friends  bawling  and  tearing  through 
“ Romeo  and  Juliet.”  All  this  part  of  the  book  is  very 
real ; it  breathes  of  the  amateur  performance,  and  is 
excellently  to  the  purpose — again  not  farcical,  but 
romantic  rather — an  extravagance  which  is  yet  true  to 
life,  full  of  its  own  natural  humour,  and  therefore  ask- 
ing and  obtaining  no  adventitious  humour,  new,  old,  or 
American.  “ A Market  for  an  Impulse”  is  not  a book 
that  could  be  widely  recommended  with  any  safety  ; 
but  the  indulgent,  who  are  weary  of  travelling  over  the 
deserts  of  hypnotism  and  art,  may  find  a certain  plea- 
sure in  this  mirage,  at  least,  of  fresh  waters  ; and  they 
will  forgive  Mr.  Tufts  for  writing  sentences  incompre- 
hensible at  the  first  reading,  because  he  has  written  a 
book  that  can  be  read  twice. 

SONS  OF  FIRE. 

“ Sons  of  Fire.”  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  London  : Simpkin  & 
Co.  1896. 

THIS  is,  we  believe,  the  fifty-sixth  novel  in  three  volumes 
produced  by  the  author,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  we 
should  say  it  is  as  good  as  any  of  the  last  fifty,  and  better  than 
some  of  them.  But  what  surprises  us  is  that,  in  so  long  an 
experience,  she  seems  never  to  have  found  it  necessary  even  to 
attempt  to  make  her  heroes  and  heroines  express  themselves  in 
the  manner  which  might  be  expected  from  their  rearing  and 
circumstances.  For  instance,  we  should  like  to  ask  our 
readers  to  guess  what  manner  of  man  is  the  speaker  of  the 
following  exquisite  passage,  which  we  really  venture  to  call 
almost  worthy  of  Marie  Corelli  : — “When  he  came  my  chance 
was  blighted.  He  can  speak  to  her  with  a language  that  I 
have  not.  Oh,  those  singing  notes  on  the  violin  ; that  long- 
drawn,  lingering  sweep  of  the  bow,  like  the  cry  of  a spirit  in 
paradise — an  angelic  voice  telling  of  love  ethereal — love  re- 
leased from  clay  ; those  tears  which  seemed  to  tremble  on  the 


strings  ; that  loud,  sudden  sob  of  passionate  pain,  which  came 
like  a short,  sharp  amen  to  the  prayer  of  love  ! I could  under- 
stand that  language  better  than  he  thought.  He  stole  her  love 
from  me.” 

Now,  if  this  is  the  language  in  which  a young  country  squire, 
much  given  to  field  sports,  would  convey  to  the  lady’s  mother 
that  he  knew  he  had  been  cut  out  by  a lancer  who  played  the 
fiddle,  we  can  only  say  our  experiences  of  young  hunting  squires 
have  been  wholly  misleading,  and  have  caused  us  to  underrate 
sadly  their  tendency  to  rhetorical  and  poetic  modes  of  expres- 
sion. The  lancer,  on  the  other  hand,  though  an  artist  and  an 
agnostic,  expresses  himself  with  moderation  and,  as  a rule,  in 
the  English  tongue — which  is  curious,  as  he  had  spent  some 
years  in  India.  Besides,  Suzette,  the  object  of  his  attentions, 
would  surely  have  appreciated  an  occasional  departure  from 
the  humdrum  vernacular.  At  least,  so  we  should  judge  from 
the  fact  that  she  herself  describes  a friend  of  hers,  not  as 
“ sympathetic,”  but  as  “ simpatica,”  at  a time  when  one  would 
not  expect  her  to  be  thinking  much  of  phrase-books  ; at  a time, 
in  fact,  when  her  jilted  lover  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  when  she  had  good  reason  to  suspect  that  his  successor  in 
her  affections  was  his  murderer. 

The  plot  has  not  the  wealth  of  invention  which  distinguished 
Miss  Braddon’s  earliest  novels.  Indeed,  it  may  be  summed  up 
in  a stanza  from  Goldsmith,  the  man  being  the  hunting  squire 
and  the  dog  (perhaps  we  should  write  “ dawg,”  as  he  was  so 
irresistible)  being  the  fiddling  lancer 

“ This  man  and  dog  at  first  were  friends, 

But  when  a pique  began, 

The  dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends, 

Went  mad  and  bit  the  man.” 

This  is  just  what  Geoffrey  Warnock  did,  reading  “ hit  ” for 
“bit  ” ; he  went  mad  and  smote  his  rival  on  the  head  in  a wood  ; 
and,  to  complete  the  parallel, 

“ The  man  recovered  of  the  bite, 

The  dog  it  was  that  died.” 

The  standard  of  style  at  which  the  author  aims  is  definite,  and 
is  constantly  before  her  eyes.  It  may  even  be  defined  in 
terms  somewhat  based  on  those  of  another  celebrated  defini- 
tion. It  is  “ a tendency  repudiative  of  the  mean  in  language 
and  selective  of  the  extremely  fine  as  regulated  by  the  standard 
of  Ouida,  and  as  Marie  Corelli  would  define  it.” 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  SHELF. 

“ The  Life  of  the  Waiting  Soul.”  By  Dr.  Sanderson.  London  : 
Gardner,  Darton  & Co.  1896. 

“ Sketches  of  England  and  her  Churchmen.”  By  L.  G. 

London  : Gardner,  Darton  & Co.  1896. 

“ The  Eucharist  and  Common  Life.”  By  G.  Sarson.  London  : 
Thomas  Hibberd.  1896. 

“ Sanctuary  of  Suffering.”  By  Eleanor  Tee.  London  : Long- 
mans, Green  & Co.  1896. 

“ The  Supernatural.”  By  Katholikos.  London  : Elliot  Stock. 
1896. 

DR.  SANDERSON’S  little  book  upon  the  intermediate  state 
is  of  the  size  and  calibre  of  that  once  popular  book  by  Alford 
on  the  state  of  the  blessed  dead,  and  shows  how  great  a change 
has  come  about  in  twenty-six  years.  This  is  a gentle  and  scholarly 
collection  of  short  addresses  given  in  Chichester  Cathedral.  It 
has  no  value  from  a controversial  point  of  view,  but  much  value, 
if  taken  as  heart  affluence  of  discursive  talk.  The  anonymous 
author  of  the  “ Sketches  of  England  ” is  no  doubt  a lady.  If 
she  would  have  kept  her  pen  away  from  theology  and  stuck  to 
history,  she  would  have  produced  a charming  little  book  ; but, 
like  so  many  other  well-meaning  persons,  she  insists  upon 
teaching  what  she  has  not  learnt.  Apart  from  this,  the  book  is  a 
good  one  for  parish  and  school  libraries.  Mr.  Sarson’s  Maurician 
altar  manual  reappears  in  a second  edition  revised.  It  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  many  admirers  of  Maurice  as  a thoroughly  sound 
book  for  confirmation  candidates.  The  “ Sanctuary  of  Suffer- 
ing” is  a fervid  High  Church  work,  in  the  style  of  Miss  Frances 
Havergal,  and  it  offers  spiritual  poultices  and  cordials  to  all 
like-minded  persons  who  are  down  in  the  mouth.  Such  cordials 
lack  the  chief  ingredients  in  medicines  potent  against  grief — 
valour  and  work.  It  is  better,  like  St.  Peter,  to  go  a-fishing,  if 
one  is  cast  down,  than  with  this  authoress  to  meditate  oneself 
into  a rapture  of  mixed  metaphor  and  vague  gush.  But  the 
work  is  pleasantly  printed.  The  anonymous  author  of  “ The 
Supernatural”  is  said  by  his  introductor,  Prebendary  Reynolds, 
to  be  “ remarkable  for  historical  illustration,  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, correct  reasoning,  and  truthful  zeal.”  This  hyper-lauda- 
tion is  likely  to  disappoint  the  reader.  Katholikos  is  a rather 
old-fashioned  moderate  Churchman,  who  does  not  appear  to 
see  more,  or  to  say  better  what  he  sees,  than  do  the  rest  of  his 
brothers  in  arms  and  arts.  He  has  the  pleasant  optimist  tone 
of  a dignified  clergyman,  and  his  reasoning  ability  may  be 
judged  from  two  consecutive  paragraphs.  In  the  first  he 
asserts  St.  James  to  have  been  the  supreme  earthly  head  of  the 
early  Church,  whose  authority  none  questioned.  In  the  second 
he  begins  thus  : “The  only  Head  that  the  Church  Universal 
ever  has  acknowledged  or  ever  will  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
Such  reasoning,  if  it  is  correct,  shows  that  ordinary  ideas  of 
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correctness  need  correcting.  Katholikos  has  a joyful  zeal  over 
the  perfections  of  ammonites,  cephalopods  and  whelks,  which 
he  thinks  to  be  of  grave  theological  importance.  The  winkle 
of  the  Triassic  period  greatly  impresses  him,  and  the  coral 
insect  builds  up  his  faith  into  a solid  reef. 

“ The  Reign  of  Perfection.”  By  Walter  Sweetman.  London  • 
Digby,  Long  & Co.  1896. 

“ God  and  the  People.”  By  Dean  Stubbs.  London  : T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1896. 

“ Protestantism.”  By  E.  P.  Usher.  London  : Gay  & Bird. 

“ Some  Principles  of  Religious  Education.”  By  W.  H.  Carnegie. 
London  : John  Murray.  1896. 

“The  Christian  Inheritance.”  By  the  Bishop  of  Newport 
London  : Burns  & Oates. 

“ The  Presbyterian  Churches.”  By  J.  N.  Ogilvie.  London  • 
A.  & C.  Black.  1896. 

.Mr.  Sweetman  tries  to  combine  liberal  Roman  Catholic  views 
with  a defunct  philosophy  he  calls  Berkleian.  Some  of  his 
views  are  ingenious  and  interesting,  as  when  he  suggests  that 
we  may  evade  the  fierce  logic  of  St.  Augustine’s  De  fitznis 
parvulorum  by  supposing  that  the  guardian  angel  of  the  dying 
infant  may  be  relied  upon  to  baptize  him  before  his  last  gasp. 
Mr.  Sweetman’s  style  is  breathless,  stopless,  and  impossible. 
He  averages  a page  to  a sentence,  and  the  result  is  that  no  one 
can  take  him  seriously.  It  reminds  the  Oxford  reader  of  the 
negroes  and  Eurasians  when  they  speak  at  the  Union.  They 
mistake  volubility  for  eloquence,  and  are  indignant  if  the 
audience  greet  their  glowing  periods  with  merry  peals  of 
laughter.  Dean  Stubbs  has  republished  his  studies  in  Mazzini 
and  boiled  down  that  didactic  democrat  into  a sort  of  Arian 
creed.  Dean  Stubbs  has  tried  many  long  experiments  at  creed- 
making,  none  of  which  have  been  greeted  by  a chorus  of 
amens.  Mazzini  needs  no  further  comment.  This  summary  is 
enough  to  bring  the  reader  to  a prompt  and  decisive  view  as 
to  whether  he  was  a great  man  or  a great  muddler.  The 
Broad  Churchmen  appear  to  have  died  into  silence,  but 
“Protestantism”  is  written  in  their  old  familiar  vein.  Is  the 
Church  broad  enough  to  include  among  her  clergy  those  who 
reject  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection  ? Mr.  Usher 
thinks  that  the  Church  is  undoubtedly  a sort  of  commonland 
a very  desert  for  wild  asses,  and  that  no  fences  are  discernible 
anywhere  in  that  superficial  landscape.  He  leaps  about 
sportively,  just  to  show  us  how  it  can  be  done  if  only  one’s 
conscience  is  buoyant  enough.  Mr.  Usher  dates  from  Grafton, 
Mass.,  whither  such  liberal  interpretations  of  subscription  seem 
to  have  retired.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  think  that  such  views 
have  not  wholly  perished  from  the  earth.  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
book,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  one  principle,  which  much 
requires  to  be  enforced.  Christian  doctrine  is,  like  any  other 
body  of  thought,  a living  organism.  One  or  two  dogmas  cannot 
be  isolated  without  becoming  useless  and  false  themselves, 
without  maiming  and  totally  changing  the  whole  body  from 
which  they  are  lopped.  Books  of  this  sort  are  also  welcome, 
as  an  index  that  some  of  the  younger  clergy  are  leaving  the 
dull  mechanical  method  for  a more  intelligent  and  living  con- 
ception of  religion  ; but  Mr.  Carnegie’s  conclusions  are  very 
debateable.  The  Roman  Bishop  of  Newport  writes  crisply, 
and,  though  he  has  no  great  literary  skill,  yet  he  manages  to 
say  plainly  what  he  wants  to  say.  He  has  a certain 
frankness  which  propitiates  the  reader.  Take,  for  instance, 
his  sermon,  upon  Liberty.  He  boldly  declares  that  it  is 
right  m principle  to  persecute  or  “take  active  measures 
against  the  false  teacher  and  corrupter.  In  practice  it  may  be 
qfien  inexpedient  to  attempt  it  : but  in  principle  it  must  be 
right.  \ et  Bishop  Hedley  is  vexed  with  the  Chinese  for  acting 
on  this  very  principle  against  the  blessed  John  Gabriel 
I erboyre  ! Mr.  Ogilvie  has  given  good  value  to  any  who  shall 
bang  saxpence  upon  his  Guild  text-book.  He  has  summed  up 
the  whole  history  of  Presbyterianism  with  all  its  splits  and 
countersplits,  its  reunions  and  redivisions,  and  its  numerical 
reports.  Mr.  Ogilvie  has  made  one  bad  blunder  ; he  imagines 
that  the  ministers  ejected  in  1662  for  obtruding  into  English 
parishes  were  mostly  Presbyterian.  They  were  nothing  of  the 
j^t.  If  any  party  had  a majority  it  was  the  Independents. 
"Vw-d resbyterian  phase  passed  away  in  England  long  before 
the  Restoration,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  more  than  a transient 
fad  here.  Why  has  Mr.  Ogilvie  missed  the  kirks  of  the 
'-oral  Islands  ? . Can  the  South  Sea  Islanders  have  pitched  the 
■Shoiter  Catechism  to  the  sharks  ? Can  they  have  concluded 
at  last  that  the  flavour  of  Caledonian  is  beneath  that  of 
American  Baptist  ? or  have  they  lapsed  into  prelacy  ? Mr. 
Ogilvie  disabuses  us  of  the  notion  that  the  Free  Kirk  “ broke 
the  back  of  the  auld  leddy,”  as  Carlyle  asserted.  The  auld 
leddy  seems  to  be  pretty  comfortable,  in  spite  of  ’43.  Indeed, 
all  the  leddies  seem  to  be  fat  and  flourishing,  and  full  alike  of 
hope  and  of  bawbees. 

The  Light  of  Melanesia.”  By  H.  H.  Montgomery,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Tasmania.  London  : S.  P.  C.  K.  1896. 

“ The  Child,  the  Wise  Man,  and  the  Devil.”  By  Coulson 
Kernahan.  London  : James  Bowden.  1896. 

“ The  Young  Man  Master  of  Himself.”  By  the  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury. London  : James  Nisbet  & Co.  1896. 

i Whatever  may  be  our  general  opinion  in  regard  to  missions 
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to  the  “heathen,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have 
attracted  very  many  noble  characters,  and  developed  heroism 
of  an  equally  uncommon  kind.  Dr.  Montgomery’s  book  is 
much  better  reading  than  most  missionary  records,  and  such 
men  as  the  two  Bishops  Selwyn  and  Bishop  Patteson,  to  say 
nothing  of  some  of  their  helpers  and  converts,  lived  lives  and 
did  work  which  cannot  but  stir  the  admiration  even  of 
sceptical  stay-at-homes.  The  results,  it  will  probably  be 
thought,  are  scanty  enough  in  proportion  to  the~lives,  labour 
and  resources  which  have  been  spent  on  them.  But  it  is  true 
that  in  work  of  this  kind  the  best  fruit  is  not  upon  the  surface, 
and  lies  probably  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  tests  and  methods5 
of  investigation. 

Mr.  Kernahan  has  written  another  allegorical  little  tale  after 
the  manner  of  his  successful  “ God  and  the  Ant.”  He  has  a 
vivid  imagination,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  kindled  at 
the  shrine  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  ; and  very  considerable  literary 
power.  He  has  affinities  also  with  no  less  a writer  and  dreamer 
than  Olive  Schreiner  ; but  his  passionate  fervour  of  belief  is  a 
world  away  from  her  sorrowful  questionings.  There  is  a touch 
of  genius,  perhaps  even  something  more  than  a touch,  about 
this  brilliant  and  original  booklet. 

The  last  of  our  list  is  a reprint  of  a series  of  papers  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  Farrar  to  the  “Young  Man.”  They  contain 
many  quotations,  a good  deal  of  rhetoric,  and  some  sound 
sense. 

THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Across  the  Zodiac  (Edwin  Pallander).  Digby,  Long.  3^-.  6d.  n 
./Eschylus,  Prometheus  Bound  (C.  R.  Haines).  Swan  Sonnenschein 
Alterations  of  Personality  (Alfred  Binet).  Chapman  & Hall.  6s. 

Andrew  Sargeant’s  Wedding  (L.  T.  Meade).  Jarrold. 

Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  The  (W.  J.  Anderson).  Batsford.  12 s.  6 d. 
Ballads  and  Songs  of  Spain  (Leonard  Williams).  Digby,  Long.  3 s.  6 d. 

Bimetallism,  Popular  Fallacies  regarding  (Sir  R.  P.  Edgcumbe).  Macmillan. 
3-y.  6d. 

Bloom  of  Faded  Years,  The  (Walmer  Downe). 

Book  of  Chains.  Swan  Sonnenschein. 

Bournemouth,  Guide  to  (A.  R.  Hope  Moncreiff).  A.  & C.  Black. 

Byron,  Lord,  Works  of  (W.  E.  Henley).  Heinemann. 

Carfax  Church,  Oxford  (C.  J.  H.  Fletcher).  Blackwell.  5s. 

Castles  of  England,  The,  2 vols.  (Sir  J.  D.  Mackenzie).  Heine  mar  a. 

Cot  and  Cradle  Stories  (C.  P.  Traill).  Sampson  Low.  5 s. 

Cromwell,  Miparn,  Royalist  (D.  G.  McChesney).  Blackwood.  65. 

Dolomites,  Climbing  Reminiscences  of  the  (Leone  Sinigaglia).  Fisher  Unwin.  21  s, 
Dorothy  Lucas  (E.  D.  C.  Bolland).  Digby,  Long. 

Doubtful  Loss,  A (Norman  R.  Byers).  Digby,  Long.  35-.  6 d. 

Eileen’s  Journey  (E.  A.  Jelf).  Murray.  10s.  6 d. 

Emma  (Jane  Austen).  Macmillan.  3 .y.  6d. 

Enemies  of  Books,  The  (W.  Blades).  Elliot  Stock. 

English  Prose,  Vol.  V.  (Henry  Craik).  Macmillan.  8.?.  6 d. 

Ghostly  Tales  (Countess  of  Munster).  Hutchinson. 

Gleaming  Dawn,  The  (James  Baker).  Chapman  & Hall.  6s. 

Hard  as  a Nail  (Fredk.  Langbridge).  Jarrold. 

Kistoire  Ancienne  des  Peuples  de  l’Orient  Classique  (Maspero).  Hachette. 

History  of  a Soul,  The  (Kathleen  Behenna).  Digby,  Lone. 

Home  for  Failures,  The  (Lady  Violet  Greville).  'Hutchinson.  31.  6 d. 

In  Oor  Kailyard  (W.  G.  Tarbet).  Arrowsmith.  2s.  6d. 

Inmates  of  the  Mansion  (Joseph  Ashton).  Digby,  Long.  ss.  id. 

Knowledge.  Vol.  XIX. 

La  Dauphine  (Nolhag).  Boussod,  Valadon.  485-. 

Le  Tour  du  Monde.  1896.  Hachette. 

Life’s  Quest  (W.  Turberville).  Kegan  Paul. 

Longshoreman,  The  (H.  Russell).  Sampson  Low.  6s. 

Mere  Pug,  A (“  Nemo  ”).  Digby,  Long. 

Modern  Tactics,  4th  Edition  and  Supplement  (H.  R.  Gall).  Allen  & Co.  21  s. 

Mon  Voyage  h la  Mecque  (Courtellemont).  Hachette. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Life  of  (G.  Baring-Gould).  Methuen.  36s. 

Never  Give  3n  (G.  Stebbing).  Shaw  & Co. 

Nottinghamshire,  The  History  of  (Cornelius  Brown).  Elliot  Stock. 

Of  the  Deepest  Dye  ( Cuthbert  Larking).  Hurst  & Blackett. 

Oudinot,  Marshal,  Memoirs  of  (A.  T.  De  Mattos).  Henry,  ijs. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  The  (J.  Bunyan).  Gibbings.  6s. 

Records  and  Record  Searching  (Walter  Rye).  Geo.  Allen.  7^.  6 d. 

Sense  of  Beauty,  The  (Geo.  Santayana).  A.  & C.  Black.  6s. 

Shoulder  to  Shoulder  (Gordon  Stables).  Shaw  & Co. 

Standard  of  Value,  The  (W.  L.  Jordan).  Longmans,  dr. 

Tamers  of  the  Sea  (Edmond  Neukomm).  Sampson  Low.  6s. 

Tom  Sawyer,  Detective  (Mark  Twain).  Chatto  & Windus.  3 r.  6 d. 

T ranscaucasia  and  Ararat  (Jas.  Bryce).  Macmillan.  8r.  6 d. 

Turkey,  The  Fall  and  Resurrection  of  (H.  A.  Salmdnd).  Methuen.  3s.  6d. 

’Twixt  Cup  and  Lip  (E.  Lynn  Linton).  Digby,  Long. 

Two  French  Queens  (Caroline  Geary).  Digby,  Long. 

Vagaries  of  Love,  The  (F.  H.  Hudson).  Digby,  Long. 

Whitaker’s  Almanack.  1897. 


NOTICE.  — On  December  14  will  be  issued  the  First 
Illustrated  Supplement  of  the  “ Saturday  Review,” 
price  One  Shilling,  containing  contributions  by  Bret  Harte, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Rudyard  Kipling,  John  Oliver  Hobbes, 
R.  B.  Cunninghame-Graham,  John  Davidson,  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  Harold  Frederic,  H.  P.  Horne,  and  Frank  Harris. 
It  will  also  contain  reproductions  of  works  by  D.  G.  Rossetti 
(in  colours),  Gainsborough,  G.  F.  Watts,  Prof.  A.  Legros, 
“ Max,”  Will  Rothensiein,  and  a fan  by  Charles  Conder 
(in  colours). 

Orders  for  this  number  should  be  sent  at  once,  either 
through  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith’s  Bookstalls,  any  newsagent 
in  town  or  country,  or  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at  the  office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


The  Editor  car.not  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writer S 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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NOTICE.  — The  price  of  bach  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Revif.w, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


CHUBB’S 

FIRE  AND 

THIEF  RESISTING 


PAitis. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  & Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  Sale  at  the  International  News  Company’s  Offices, 
83  and  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Messrs.  Damrell 
& Upham’s,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SAFES 

OF  BEST  QUALITY  FOR 
ALL  PURPOSES. 


CHUBB 


T7MPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinwnato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

CHRISTMAS  CONCERTS. 

^ ' December  25.  at  3 MESSIAH. 

„ at  7 SACRED  CONCERT. 

December  26,  at  2.30  BALLAD  CONCERT. 

„ at  8 PROMENADE  CONCERT. 

‘ December  27,  at  3.30  SUNDAY  ORCHESTRA. 

„ at  7.30  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

January  1,  at  3 ELIJAH. 

Full  particulars  at  Robert  Newman’s  box  office,  Queen’s  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W. 


fll  CAIMfe  KOYAlLt 

THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MANAGER- JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL  HOTEL, 

CAPE  TOWN. 


“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 


The  Saturday  Review. 
Proprietor , J.  CLARK. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  Elver  and  Embankment  Gardens, 


Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ; for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed-,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c.,  from  30$. 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 


SAVOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace,  is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Orchestra  play 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

( C RITZ 

def  anagers  j j’  j^CHF-NAED  Chefi de  Cuisine  '.  Maitre  ESCOFFIER. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


LOCK  AND  SAFE  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

128  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 

68  ST.  JAMES’  STREET,  S.W. 


Price  Lists  post  free. 


EPPS’S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a finely-flavoured  powder — “ Cocoaine,”  a product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 


BORWICK’S 
““ifl™  POWDER 


VINOLIA  CREAM 

FOR 

ITCHING,  FACE  SPOTS,  ECZEMA. 

Is.  l^d.  a Box. 


GENERAL  MINING  k FINANCE  CORPORATION, 

LIMITED. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP  - - - - £1,000,000. 

Managing  Director,  South  Africa.— GEORGE  ALBU. 
Consulting  Engineer. — OLIVER  KING. 

This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  undertake,  through  its  Engineering 
Department,  the  examination  and  valuation  of  Mining  Properties  of  all 
kinds  and  to  furnish  full  and  confidential  reports  thereon. 

Johannesburg  Office : EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

London  Office : 24  THROGMORTON  STREET,  E.C. 

Berlin  Office  : DRESDNER  BANK  BUILDINGS. 
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The  Subscription  Lists  are  Now  Open,  and  will  Close  on  or  before  Monday,  14  December,  for  Town  and  Country. 


KIBBLE’S  STORES,  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  wider  the  Companies  Acts , 1862  to  1890. 


CAPITAL  - - - - £175,000, 

DIVIDED  INTO 

85.000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  £85,000 

90.000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  90,000 

£175,000 

The  Preference  Shares  are  cumulative,  and  will  rank  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Shares  both  as  to  dividend  and  capital.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  the  dividends  payable  half-yearly  on  both  the  Preference  and  Ordinary  Shares.  The  Articles  of  Association  provide  that  no  debentures, 
debenture  stock,  or  charge  can  be  created  to  rank  in  priority  to  the  Preference  Shares,  except  with  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  holders  of 
Preference  Shares  given  at  a meeting  called  for  the  purpose. 

PRESENT  ISSUE,  ^150,000,  of  which  ^45,000  is  for  working  capital.  25,000  Ordinary  Shares  in  addition  are  held  in  reserve  for 
future  issues  as  may  be  required  for  the  anticipated  growth  of  the  Company’s  trading. 

Subscriptions  are  now  invited  for  85,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  and 

50,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each, 

Payable  2s.  6d.  on  Application, 

7s.  6d.  on  Allotment, 

10s.  Od.  one  month  after  Allotment. 

20s.  Od. 


DIRECTORS. 

J.  J.  JONAS,  Esq.,  51  and  52  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  (Chairman). 

P.  WARNFORD-DAVIS,  Esq.  (Chairman  Parkes’  Drug  Stores,. 
Limited). 

RICHARD  ROWE,  Esq.  (Chairman  Balijan  Tea  Company,  Limited). 
J.  KELSEY  FROSTICK,  Esq.  (late  Manager  and  Buyer  for  Messrs. 
Edwin  Jones  & Co.,  Limited,  of  Southampton)  (Managing 
Director). 

*J.  WELLS,  Esq.  (Proprietor  of  Kibble’s  Stores),  Deptford,  S.E. 

* Will  join  the  Board  after  transfer  of  his  business. 

And  one  Director  to  be  nominated  by  the  Vendor  after  allotment. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs.  BROWN,  J ANSON  & CO.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  ROMER  & HASLAM,  4 Copthall  Chambers,  E.C.,  for  the 
vendor;  Messrs.  RANGER,  BURTON  & FROST,  17  Fen- 
church Street,  E.C. , for  the  Company. 


BROKERS. 

Messrs.  LUMSDEN  & MYERS,  18  Finch  Lane,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  London,  E.C.  ; Messrs.  STONEACRE  & WALTON, 
Howarth  Buildings,  Cross  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange,  Man- 
chester; Messrs.  KNIGHT  & BARNES,  39  Swan  Arcade, 
Bradford. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  FORD,  RHODES  & FORD,  81  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

SECRETARY. 

Mr.  M.  GALEN. 

OFFICES. 

57  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 


This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  well-known  businesses  of 
provision  dealers,  grocers,  wine,  spirit,  and  beer  merchants,  and  general  store- 
keepers, carried  on  by  Messrs.  Kibble  & Co.,  at  the  Broadway,  Deptford,  and  of 
amalgamating  therewith,  under  one  administration,  21  other  businesses  of  a similar 
nature.  They  are  all  situate  in  the  South-Eastern  district  and  suburbs  of  London, 
as  follows : — 


Kibble’s  Stores 

Wright  Bros.  ..  ..  .. 

Wright  Bros.  .. 

Wright  Bros.  . . 

The  Supply  Company 
The  Supply  Company 

E.  Banks  & Co. 

J.  Mercer 

W.  Mercer  (late  Hugh  Hughes)  . . 
A.  J.  Brook  & Co. 

Rowland  Ellis  (Syndicate  Stores)  . . 
Rowland  Ellis  (Syndicate  Stores)  . . 

F.  Ratcliffe 

W.  R.  Wallis 

W.  R.  Wallis  ..  .. 

Andress  & Trumble  .. 

W.  A.  & R.  Andress  . . 

C.  A.  Greenslade  ..  ..  .. 

Edwin  Beaven 
Driver’s  Stores 
Driver’s  Stores 

R.  M.  Flintoff 

Badcock  & Sons 
R.  Holdron 
Richards  & Williams . . 

H.  F.  Cockle  & Son  . . 

H.  F.  Cockle  & Son  . . 

H.  F.  Cockle  & Son  . . 

H.  F.  Cockle  & Son  ..  .. 

E.  A.  Banks  . . . . 

Burton’s  Stores  


49,  5°)  5L  53>  55>  and  5 7 Broadway,  Deptford, 
and  100  Upper  Grange  Road,  S.E. 

25  and  27  Peckham  Rye. 

5 and  7 Peckham  Park  Road. 

88  High  Street,  Peckham. 

15  and  17  Dartmouth  Road,  Forest  Hill. 

10  Dartmouth  Road,  Forest  Hill. 

24  London  Road,  Forest  Hill. 

24  Lordship  Lane,  East  Dulwich. 

26  Lordship  Lane,  East  Dulwich. 

303  and  305  Railton  Road,  Herne  Hill. 

431  and  433  Norwood  Road,  West  Norwood. 
129  and  131  High  Street,  West  Norwood, 
no  Anerley  Road,  Upper  Norwood. 

16  High  Street,  South  Norwood. 

154  Portland  Road,  South  Norwood. 

Bridge  House,  Thornton  Heath. 

County  Stores,  no  North  End,  Croydon. 

22  London  Road,  Croydon. 

153  Larkhall  Lane,  Clapham. 

90  Waterloo  Road,  S.E. 

36  York  Road,  Waterloo  Road,  S.E. 

151  New  Kent  Road,  S.E. 

327  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 

318  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 

215  High  Street,  Lewisham. 

2 and  4 Eltham  Road,  Lee  Green. 

6 High  Street,  Eltham. 

32  High  Street,  Eltham. 

197  and  199  High  Street,  Deptford. 

1 Aberdeen  Buildings,  High  Street,  Bromley. 
57  and  58  High  Street,  Gravesend. 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list,  the  businesses,  which  comprise  36  shops,  are 
those  of  grocery,  provision,  poultry  and  game  dealers,  wine,  spirit,  and  beer  mer- 
chants, and  oil,  colour,  and  Italian  warehousemen,  & c.  Some  of  the  businesses  have 
been  established  for  over  fifty  years,  and  the  directors  are  informed  by  the  ac- 
countants examining  the  books  that  they  are  all  good  going  profit-earning  concerns. 
The  experts  certify  that  the  shops  are  suitably  fitted  and  equipped,  and  are,  or  will 
be,  held  under  leases,  underleases,  or  tenancies  at  moderate  rentals. 

tbe  .Sreat  difficulty  in  obtaining  fresh  licenses,  considerable  value  is 
attached  to. the  wine,  spirit,  and  beer  licenses,  of  which  23  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
Company  ; in  some  cases  these  are  old  beer  licenses,  which  are  practically  “ off-beer  ” 
licenses. 

bo00£S  tbe  var*ous  businesses  have  been  investigated  by  Messrs.  Ford, 
Rhodes  & rord,  Chartered  Accountants,  who  certify  that  the  net  profit  for  the  last 
twelve  months  amounted  to  ,£16,221  6s.  8 d.,  and  that  the  average  annual  net  profit, 
taking  a penod  of  three  years  as  far  as  possible  in  each  case,  is  £15,980  12s.  nd., 
aa,  . average  annual  turnover  £241,753  9$.  6 d.  See  full  prospectus  for  a full  copy 
of  their  certificate. 

.Each  business  has  hitherto  purchased  its  own  goods,  but  it  is  intended  to  forth- 
Wr  jCS*Tv/r  lsb  a central  depot,  from  whence  all  the  businesses  acquired  will  be  sup- 
plied. . Messrs.  Broad  & Wiltshire,  the  well-known  trade  experts,  consider,  as  shown 
by  their  report,  that  an  extra  profit,  estimated  at  2%  per  cent,  on  the  purchases,  should 
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be  made  ; this  would  give  nearly  £5,000  net  extra  profit  per  annum,  and  would,  upon 
the  basis  of  last  year’s  profits,  increase  the  total  yearly  revenue  to  £21,221. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Morgan  & Co.  (Expert  Valuers  to  the  Provision  and  Grocery 
Trades)  have  reported  on  the  value  of  the  several  leases,  goodwills,  licenses,  fixtures, 
&c.,  proposed  to  be  acquired  by  the  Company,  and  estimate  the  price  asked  of  One 
hundred  and  five  thousand  pounds  (£105,000)  for  the  various  leases,  licenses,  fixtures, 
fittings,  trade  utensils,  together  with  the  goodwills  of  the  businesses  (on  the  basis  of 
Messrs.  Ford,  Rhodes  & Ford’s  report,  as  to  the  net  profits  being  £16,221  6^.  8 d. 
per  annum),  to  be  considerably  under  their  market  value. 

The  income  of  the  various  businesses,  viz.  £16,221,  as  Certified  by  Messrs.  Ford, 


Rhodes  & Ford,  will  allow  of  the  following  appropriation,  viz £16, 221 

To  pay  6 per  cent,  on  85,000  Preference  shares £5,100 

To  pay  8 per  cent,  on  the  present  issue  of  65,000  Ordinary  shares  . . . .£5,200 

10,300 


Leaving  a surplus  of £5,921 


Adding  to  this  surplus  of  £5,921  the  extra  profit  of  £5,000  referred  to  in  the  above 
report  of  Messrs.  Broad  & Wiltshire,  there  would  be  a total  surplus  of  £10,921— over 
half  of  the  indicated  profits  — available  for  administration  expenses,  reserve  fund,  and 
further  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares.  v 

The  working  capital  has  been  fixed  at  £70,000,  of  which  sum  £25,000,  represented 
by  25,000  Ordinary  shares,  will  be  kept  in  reserve  for  future  issue,  if  required. 

Full  prospectuses,  containing  particulars  of  contracts,  reports,  &c.,  and  forms  of 
application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company  or  from  the  Company’s 
bankers,  brokers,  or  solicitors. 

London,  1896. 


This  form  may  be  filled  in  and  sent  with  Cash  or  Cheque  for  2 s.  6 d.  per  Share  to 
the  Bankers  or  Secretary.  The  applicant  will  please  efface  the  word  Ordinary  or 
Preference  according  to  the  class  of  Shares  applied  for. 

No 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  ORDINARY  PREFERENCE 
SHARES. 

KIBBLE’S  STORES,  LIMITED. 

To  the  Directors  of 

KIBBLE’S  STORES,  LIMITED. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £ being  2 s.  6d, 

per  Share  payable  on  application  for Ordinary  Preference  Shares 

of  £1  each,  I request  you  to  allot  me  that  number  of  Shares  and  I agree  to  accept  the 
same,  or  any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  Prospectus,  and  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion of  the  Company,  and  I request  you  to  place  my  name  on  the  Register 
of  Members  in  respect  of  the  Shares  so  allotted  to  me,  and  I undertake  to  pay  the 
further  Instalments  upon  such  allotted  Shares  as  the  same  shall  become  due,  and  I 
agree  with  the  Company,  as  Trustee  for  the  Directors  and  other  persons  who  may  be 
liable,  to  waive  any  claims  I may  have  against  them  for  not  more  fully  complying 
in  the  said  Prospectus  with  the  requirements  of  Section  38  of  “ The  Companies 
Act,  1867.” 

Name  (in  full)  

Address  

Description • 

Ordinary  Signature  

Date 1896. 

Note. — If  it  is  desired  to  pay  up  in  full,  the  Applicant  should  sign  below  : — 

I desire  to  pay  up  in  full  on  allotment. 

Signature 


1 2 December,  1 896 


The  Saturday  Review 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL— An  EXAMINATION  will 

* * be  held  in  January,  1897,  to  fill  up  not  less  than  FOUR  QUEEN’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS.— For  details,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Deans  Yard, 
Westminster.  


T>  ADLEY  COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHI  PS,  1 897.  Two 

of  ;£8o,  One  of  ,£50,  One  of  ^40.  Examination  begins  July  14th.  For 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  Col.ege,  Abingdon. 


"DOSSALL  SCHOOL— Fourteen  Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  £60  downwards,  will  be  awarded  by  Examination,  beginning 
March  30,  1897.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford  and  Rossall. — Apply,  Bursar,,  Rossall, 
Fleetwood. 

WINDERMERE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE 

* » SCHOLARSHIPS,  Two  of  £20,  Three  of  £15,  Three  of  £10  a year,  to  be  competed  lor 
January  7.  Open  to  Gentlemen's  Sons.  Special  arrangements  for  candidates  at  a distance. 
Recent  successes  include  Five  Scholarships. — Further  details,  Prospectus,  &c.,  on  application  to 
the  HEADMASTER. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— 1 OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £ 300 , 000 . Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  ETTNDS  ....  £25,000,000. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 


104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


GROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

DIVIDEND  No.  17. 

DIVIDEND  ON  SHARES  TO  BEARER.  HOLDERS  of  SHARE 
WARRANTS  to  Bearer  are  informed  that  they  will  receive  payment  of  the 
DIVIDEND  No.  17  (12s.  per  share)  on  Presentation  of  COUPON  No.S,  either  at 
the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  or  at  the 
Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas,  3 Rue  d’Antin,  Paris. 

Coupons  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination  at  either  of  the 
Offices  mentioned  above,  and  may  be  presented  any  day  after  MONDAY  next,  the 
7th  December,  1896,  between  the  hours  of  ELEVEN  and  TWO  (Saturdays  ex- 
cepted). Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  order, 

A.  MOIR,  London  Secretary . 

120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E C. 

3rd  December,  1896. 


THE  CROWN  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


DIRECTORATE. 

W.  H.  ROGERS,  Chairman. 

R.  O.  GODFRAY  LYS,  Managing  Director. 

J.  W.  S.  LANGERMAN. 

F.  ROBINOW. 

A.  GOERZ  ( Alternate  F.  W.  Strakosch). 

C.  D.  RUDD  {Alternate  E.  Birkenruth). 

C.  S.  GOLDMANN  {Alternate  R.  Goldmann). 

LONDON  COMMITTEE. 

CHAS.  RUBE  I S.  NEUMANN. 

JOHN  ELLIOTT.  1 E.  DUVAL. 

SECRETARY. 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE. 

LONDON  SECRETARY. 

A.  MOIR. 

HEAD  OFFICE. 

CROWN  REEF,  JOHANNESBURG,  S.A.R. 

LONDON  TRANSFER  OFFICE. 

120  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E.C. 


NEW  DESIGNS  OF 

CORTLAND 

FINE  AMERICAN 
SLEIGHS  AND  CARRIAGES. 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  FOR 

SPEED,  COMFORT, 

Luxurious  Upholstering1,  and  Excellent  Finish. 

INSPECT  AND  TRY  OUR  LATEST  DESIGNS  OF 

AMERICAN  BUGGIES,  OPEN  AND  CLOSED  CARRIAGES, 
GIGS,  PONY  AND  TROTTING  CARTS. 

Carriages  specially  adapted  for  Home,  Indian  & Colonial  TJses. 

Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  and  all  information  post  free  from  the  sole  M akers : 

CORTLAND  WAGON  CO. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

CULLETON  S HERALDIC  OFFICE, 

25  CRANBOURN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Authentic  Information  respecting 

HERALDRY  AND  GENEALOGY 

(ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN). 


Pedigrees  compiled  from  Records. 


SPA  WINTER  SEASON. 

■y^HY  go  to  Monte  Carlo  when,  within  12  hours  of  London, 

you  have  SPA  with  its  sheltered,  balmy  climate,  its  good  sport,  the  celebrated 
CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Trente  et  Quarante,  Concerts, 
&c.,  always  open?  Best  hotel  accommodation  at  10  francs  per  diem. — For  details, 
address  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary. 

'T'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  £1  8 2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World  1 10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo, IBurmkh,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance , and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 


Wm.  DAWSON  & SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  & JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


DIRECTORS’  MONTHLY  REPORT. 

EXPENDITURE  AND  REVENUE. 

120  Stamp  Mill  and  Cyanide  Works  . 15,745  Tons  Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 


To  Mining  Expenses 
,,  Transport  ,, 

,,  Milling  ,, 

,,  Cyanide  ,, 

,,  Slimes  ,, 

,,  General  Charges 
,,  Mine  Development 

,,  Profit  for  Month 


REVENUE. 

By  Gold  Accounts — 

,,  6,917*45  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Mill 
,,  4,305*15  ozs.  from  120  Stamp  Cyanide  Works 
,,  348*00  ozs.  from  120  Slimes  Works 


Cost 

£ s.  d. 


Cost  per  Ton 
£ s.  d. 


11,570*60  ozs. 


• 14,237  II 

2 

= 

0 

18 

I *022 

. 248  13 

4 

= 

0 

O 

3*79° 

2,380  13 

10 

= 

0 

3 

0*288 

. 2,101  17 

676  5 

4 

= 

0 

2 

8*038 

1 

= 

0 

0 

10*308 

. 2,176  IO 

4 

= 

0 

2 

g'iy6 

. 586  1 

1 

= 

0 

0 

8*933 

^22,407  12 

2 

= 

1 

8 

5*555 

. 16,003  6 

10 

= 

1 

O 

3*939 

£38,410  19 

0 

= 

2 

8 

9 '494 

Value 

Value  per  Ton 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

• 23,635  15 

7 

= 

1 

10 

0*278 

• 13,575  3 

5 

= 

O 

17 

2*925 

. 1,200  O 

0 

= 

O 

I 

6*291 

£38,410  19 

0 

- 

2 

8 

9*494 

I am  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  R.  NETHERSOLE,  Secretary. 


Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  November  10th,  1896. 


“THE  JUMPERS”  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL 


- £100,000 


Johannesburg,  November,  1896. 

Sir, — Your  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  you  a Summer  of  Operations  for  the 
month  of  October,  1896  : — 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  MONTH. 

£ s.  d. 

To  Cost,  Mining  and  Milling 12,402  15  11 

,,  Cyaniding  ..  ..  823  18  11 

,,  Plant  Account,  &c 347  14  5 

,,  Mine  Development 1,273  r®  3 

„ Buildings,  &c.  469  5 3 

„ Balance  3,34°  f°  5 


By  Gold,  Concentrates  and  Tailings 


Driven  and  sunk  during  the  month  286  ft. 


£18,658 

I 2 

£ 

s.  d. 

18,658 

1 2 

£18,658 

1 1 

P.  C.  HAW,  Secretary. 
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AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

COLOMBO*0™  C0L0NIES’  caUin2  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 

Managers  ..  ~ & CO.  1 Head  Offices  : 

(ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO.j  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


UNION  LINE 

ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Express  London  to  Southampton. 

Cheap  Tickets  for  passengers’  friends.  Return  Tickets  to  all  Ports. 


Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  ; and 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-6  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


p and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

-*■  * GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  EGYPT,  t 

ADEN,  BOMBAY,  and  MADRAS  s'lc  BOMBAY,  I every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN  ) 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  ) , . , 

NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TASMANIA  ./  every  fortnight. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


BOOKS. 

1 

H.  80THERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS , BOOKBINDERS , and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address : “BOOKMEN,  LONDON.”  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

pTFTH  MEMOIR  of  the  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

of  EGYPT.  BENI  HASAN.  Part  III.  By  F.  Ll.  Griffith,  M.A.  With 
10  Coloured  Plates.  Price  25s. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,&  Co.,  Ltd.;  Bernard  Quaritch  ; 
Asher  & Co.  ; and  Office  of  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  37  Great  Russell  Street, ’w.C. 

MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 

BOOK  EXPORTERS, 


BOOK  BINDERS, 

AND 


LIBRARIANS. 


ENGLISH,  FRENCH.  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 


241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W„  and 


48  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON, 

M 10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


CAMPING  in  the  CANADIAN  ROCKIES. 

An  Account  of  Camp  Life  in  the  Wilder  Parts  of  the  Canadian  Rocky 
Mountains  : together  with  a Description  of  the  Region  about  Banff,  Lake 
Louise,  and  Glacier,  and  a Sketch  of  the  Early  Explorations. 

By  WALTER  D.  WILCOX. 

With  25  Full-page  Photogravures  and  many  Text  Illustrations  from  Photograph* 
by  the  Author.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  21s.  net. 


BRACEBRIDGE  HALL  ; or,  The  Humourists. 

By  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

Surrey  Edition.  Uniform  in  general  style  with  the  Buckthorne  Edition  of  “ Tales 
of  a Traveller,”  published  last  year.  2 vo!s.  beautifully  Illustrated,  printed, 
and  bound,  large  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  25s.  net. 


ROME  of  TO-DAY  and  YESTERDAY. 

By  JOHN  DENNIE. 

With  5 Maps  and  Plans,  and  58  Full-page  Illustrations  from  Roman  Photographs. 
8vo.  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  21s.  net. 


THE  MAKER  of  MOONS. 

By  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS, 

Author  of  “ The  Red  Republic,”  “ King  and  a Few  Dukes,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  6s. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

By  EDMONDO  DE  AMICIS. 

Stamboul  Edition.  With  many  beautiful  Illustrations.  8vo.  handsomely  printed 
and  bound  in  cloth  extra,  full  gilt,  7s.  6d. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

24  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  ; and  New  York. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON’S  LIST. 


NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 

The  JERNINGHAM  LETTERS  (1780-1833). 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Egerton  Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  In  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  24s. 

OVER  the  ANDES  from  the  ARGENTINE 

to  CHILI  and  PERU.  By  May  Crommelin.  In  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

ON  SOUTHERN  ENGLISH  ROADS.  By 

James  John  Hissey,  Author  of  “ A Tour  in  a Phaeton”  &c.  With  Illus- 
trations. In  1 vol.  demy  8vo.  16s. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  BACKSLIDER.  By  Constance  Smith, 

Author  of  “ The  Repentance  of  Paul  Wentworth.”  In  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

THE  MISTRESS  of  BRAE  FARM.  By 

Rosa  N.  Carey,  Author  of  “ Not  Like  Other  Girls  ” &c.  In  1 vol.  crown 
8vo.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  LUCKIEST  MAN  in  the  WORLD. 

By  Mary  Albert,  Author  of  “ Delia’s  Story,”  “ A Hidden  Terror,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  GREAT  BECKLESWAITHE  MYSTERY 

AND  HOW  IT  WAS  SOLVED.  Related  by  the  Man  who  Solved  it.  By 
Henry  Herman,  Author  of  “ Eagle  Joe,”  “ His  Angel,”  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d. 


LONDON  : SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  & CO.,  LTD. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  & BOOK- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


■ROOKS  for  the  CHRISTMAS  SEASON.  Special  New 

List  just  ready  containing  the  Best  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  for  PRESENTS 
and  all  the  NEWEST  BOOKS  for  CHILDREN.  Post  free  of  A.  & F.  DENNY, 
304  Strand,  W.C.,  and  32  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


T200KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
l finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 
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MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  6d.  net. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

OF 

FREDERICK  WALKER,  A.R.A. 

By  JOHN  GEORGE  MARKS. 

With  13,  Photogravures  and  100  Illustrations. 

DAILY  NEWS. — “ All  who  love  Frederick  Walker,  and  honour  his  name— and 
who  do  not? — will  welcome  this  biography  of  him  by  so  competent  and  impartial  a 

writer  and  critic  as  Mr.  John  George  Marks It  is  memoir  and  autobiography 

in  one,  and  in  both  respects  delightful,  pathetic  and  impressive.” 


HUGH  THOMSON’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME. 

JANE  AUSTEN’S  “EMMA.” 

With  40  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson. 
In  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  5s.  ; in  plain  cloth,  uncut  edges,  3s.  6d. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

STORIES  OF  NAPLES  AND  THE 
CAMORRA. 

By  CHARLES  GRANT. 

With  Introductory  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  J.  B.  CAPPER. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  writes  to  the  publishers : “In  all  the  tales  I think  it  most 
interesting  and  instructive— in  the  two  first  delightful,  and  extremely  skilful  also. 
Mr.  Grant  must  have  been  a delightful  man.” 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OP  CHARLES  KINGSLEY’S 

WESTWARD  HO  ! An  Edition  de  Luxe,  with  80  Full- 

page  and  other  Illustrations  by  Charles  E.  Brock.  Printed  in  red  and 
black.  In  2 vols.  extra  crown  8vo.  21s. 

CRANPORD  SERIES. — New  Volumes. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  or  cloth,  paper  label,  uncut  edges,  6s.  each. 

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  An  Old  Boy. 

With  80  Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan. 

THE  ALHAMBRA.  By  Washington  Irving.  With  an 

Introduction  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  Illustrated  with  Drawings 
of  the  Places  mentioned  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

Also  a limited  edition  on  super-royal  hand-made  paper,  with  12  extra  Litho- 
graphic Proofs,  42s.  net.  (250  copies  for  America  and  250  copies  for  England.) 


CATHEDRAL  CITIES : York,  Lincoln,  and  Beverley. 

Drawn  and  Etched  by  Robert  Farren,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  late 
Professor  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  75  Copies,  Proofs  in  folio,  half  roxburghe, 
£5  5s.  net.  200  Columbier  4to.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  £v  12s.  6d.  net. 


4to.  21s.  net. 

LEAVES  from  a DIARY  in  LOWER  BENGAL.  By 

C.  S.  (Retired).  With  Map  and  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author. 
Including  Etchings  by  Robert  Farren. 

LAND  AAD  WATER. — “ We  have  read  it  with  interest  and  pleasure.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  out  of  date,  and  young  men  destined  for  an  Eastern  career  will 
glean  from  the  Author’s  pages  a very  well-proportioned  and  correct  idea  of  the 
existence  that  awaits  them  in  the  country.” 


Fourth  Edition,  with  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  Armenian  Question. 

TRANSCAUCASIA  and  ARARAT  : being  Notes  of  a 

Vacation  Tour  in  the  Autumn  of  1876.  By  James  Bryce,  Author  of  “ The 
American  Commonwealth  ” &c.  With  Engraving  and- Coloured  Map.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

DAILY  NEWS. — “ To  that  charming  book  of  travel  the  author  has  now  added 
a supplementary  chapter,  giving  the  history  of  the  last  ‘Twenty  Years  of  the 
Armenian  Question.’  It  is  a chapter  of  modern  history  which  Mr.  Bryce  has 

special,  and  perhaps  unique,  qualifications  for  writing He  is  an  historian  at 

once  of  brilliant  parts  and  impartial  temper.” 


BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “ SCOTSMAN.” 

Demy  8vo.  10s.  net. 

AN  EDITOR’S  RETROSPECT.  Fifty  Years  of  News- 

paper  Work.  By  Charles  A.  Cooper. 

DAILY  NEWS. — “ He  gossips  in  a pleasant  way  about  an  immense  number  of 
people— journalists,  statesmen,  authors,  professors — with  whom  he  has  foregathered 
in  London,  and  the  provinces,  and  in  Scotland.” 


Super-royal  8vo.  25s.  net. 

SCULPTURED  TOMBS  of  HELLAS.  By  Percy 

Gardner,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  and  Art  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  With  30  Plates  and  87  Engravings  in  the  Text. 


Vol.  V.,  completing  the  Work.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  PROSE  SELECTIONS.  With  Critical  Intro- 

ductions  by  various  Writers  and  General  Introductions  to  each  period.  Edited 
by  Henry  Craik,  C.B. 

Vol.  V.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Containing,  amongst  others,  Selections 
from  the  writings  of  Scott,  Lamb,  Sydney  Smith,  Macaulay,  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Thackeray,  Charles  Dickens,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Charles  Kingslev,  George  Eliot, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Edward  Freeman,  John  Richard  Green,  Walter  H.  Pater. 


VOL.  V.  NOW  READY. 

Crown  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 

BIOGRAPHIES  of  EMINENT  PERSONS.  Reprinted 

from  “ The  Times.”  Vol.  V.,  1891-2.  Containing,  amongst  others,  Lord 
Tennyson,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Professor  E.  A.  Freeman,  Cardinal 
Manning. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

.POPULAR  FALLACIES  REGARDING  BIMETALLISM. 

By  Sir  Robert  Edgcumbe. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

RICH  and  POOR.  By  Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet, 


MACMILLAN  & CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST. 


THE  ONLY  AUTHORISED  AND  COPYRIGHT  EDITION 

OF 

BYRON’S  WORKS. 


THE  POETICAL  and  PROSE  WORKS 

OF  LORD  BYRON.  A New  Text,  Collated,  so  far  as  is 

POSSIBLE,  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL  MSS.  AND  REVISED  PROOFS, 
WHICH  ARE  STILL  IN  EXISTENCE,  WITH  MANY  HITHERTO  UN- 
PUBLISHED Additions.  Edited  by  Lord  Byron's  Grandson,  the 
Earl  of  Lovelace. 

Mr.  Murray  will  commence  the  publication  of  his  New  Edition  of 
Byron’s  Poetical  and  Prose  Works  early  next  year  (1897).  The 
possession  of  almost  all  the  original  MSS.  and  proof  sheets,  which  are  now 
undergoing  a most  careful  and  minute  collation,  will  enable  Mr.  Murray 
to  lay  before  the  public  for  the  first  time  an  authentic  and  genuine  text  of 
Byron's  Works.  The  collation  has  proved  that  all  other  texts  are  corrupt 
and  imperfect ; it  also  throws  a curious  light  on  Byron's  methods  of  work- 
ing, and  on  the  brilliant  and  remarkable  additions  and  interpolations 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  after  the  poems  were  printed,  and  in 
some  cases  even  after  they  were  published.  Several  new  poems  and 
fragments  will  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  New  Edition. 

The  already  published  letters  have  been  corrected,  omitted  names  and 
passages  have  been  restored,  many  letters  which  Moore  was  unable  to 
insert  sixty  years  ago,  and  many  others  which  he  never  saw,  will  be  included 
in  the  series. 

Not  only  the  letters  and  materials  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Murray 
during  upwards  of  fifty  years,  but  also  other  documents  and  correspondence 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Lovelace,  will  add  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Murray  s 
definitive  edition  of  Byron’s  Works. 


JUST  OUT.  Crown  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

EILEEN’S  JOURNEY  a True  History  in 

Fairyland  for  Children  and  Young  Readers.  By  Ernest  Arthur 
Jelf.  With  Illustrations. 


NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  TWO  POPULAR  WORKS 
BY  H.  C.  BARKLEY. 

Author  of  “ Between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea." 

MY  BOYHOOD  : a Story-Book  for  Boys. 

With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


STUDIES  in  the  ART  of  RAT-CATCHING. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


JUST  OUT.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

OUR  SEVEN  HOMES  : Autobiographical 

Reminiscences  of  the  late  Mrs.  Rundle  Charles,  Author  of  “ The 
Schonberg-Cotta  Family." 


JUST  OUT.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  WORK  of  the  CHURCH  in  LONDON. 

1.  East  London,  by  the  Bishop  of  Stepney.  2.  West  London,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Marlborough.  3.  South  London,  by  the  Bishop  of 
SOUTHWARK.  4.  London  Over  the  Border,  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  Albans.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Archbishop  (Elect)  of 
Canterbury.  A Series  of  Lectures  delivered  in  St.  James's  Church, 
Piccadilly,  during  the  Summer  of  1896. 


8vo.  16s. 

A MEMOIR  of  the  late  Sir  JOHN  DRUM- 

MOND  HAY,  P.C.,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  sometime  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Morocco.  Based  on  his  Journals  and  Correspondence. 
With  a Preface  by  General  Sir  Francis  de  Winton,  K.C.M.G. 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 


Crown  8vo.  9s. 

COMMON  THOOGHTS  on  SERIOUS  SUB- 

JECTS.  Addresses  to  the  Elder  Students  of  the  Rajkumar  College, 
Kattywar.  By  the  late  Chester  Macnaghten,  M.A.  Edited, 
with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  Robert  Whitelaw,  Master  at 
Rugby  School.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 


With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  medium  8vo.  21s. 

THE  JAPANESE  ALPS  : an  Account  of 

Climbing  and  Exploration  in  the  Unfamiliar  Mountain  Regions  of 
Japan.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  Weston,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Member  of 
the  Alpine  Club  ; late  British  Chaplain,  Kobe,  Japan. 

“ The  best  book  of  travel  I have  seen  for  many  a long  day  is  Mr.  Weston’s  account 
of  his  mountaineering  excursions  in  the  Japanese  Alps." — Pall  Malt  Gazette. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

’ £43 
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MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  SELECTED  LIST 

OF 

Books  suitable  for  Christmas  Presents  and  New  Year  Gifts. 


ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

MODERN  FRENCH  MASTERS.  Biographical  and 

Critical  Reviews,  by  American  Artists.  With  37  Wood  Engravings  by 
Timothy  Cole  and  others,  and  28  Half-tone  Illustrations.  Edited  by  C.  Van 
Dyke.  Royal  8vo.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  price  £2  2s. 

“ This  work  is  excellent  and  even  authoritative.” — Daily  News. 

ARCHITECTURE  in  ITALY.  From  the  Sixth  to 

the  Eleventh  Century.  By  Raffaele  Cattaneo.  With  Photogravure  and 
168  other  Illustrations.  Parchment  binding,  21s.  net. 

“No  archaeologist  can  afford  to  pass  over  this  important  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  what  are  emphatically  the  Dark  Ages  in  the  history  of  architectural  art.” 

Builder. 

TRAVEL  AND  DISCOVERY. 

CLIMBING  REMINISCENCES  of  the  DOLOMITES. 

By  Leone  Sinigaglia.  Translated  by  Mary  Alice  Vialls.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Edmund  J.  Garwood,  A.C.  Profusely  Illustrated.  With  Map. 
Cloth,  21s.  net.  Also  an  Edition  on  Japan  paper,  limited  to  20  Copies,  bound 
by  Zaehnsdorf,  £5  5s.  net. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

THE  LIFE  of  GORDON.  By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger, 

Author  of  “The  History  of  China”  &c.  Second  Edition.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  2 vols.  cloth,  21s. 

MY  LONG  LIFE.  By  Mary  Cowden-Clarke. 

Second  Edition.  With  4 Engravings  and  4 Collotypes,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

AUTHORS  and  FRIENDS.  By  Annie  Fields. 

Clotb,  7 s.  6d. 

“JUBILEE”  EDITION  OF 

THE  LIFE  of  RICHARD  COBDEN.  By  Right  Hon. 

John  Morley.  Front  Portrait.  2 vols.  cloth,  7s. 

RICHARD  COBDEN  and  the  JUBILEE  of  FREE 

TRADE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  Henry  Dunckley 
and  others.  Introduction  by  Richard  Gowing.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  a KING’S  LIFE.  By  J.  J. 

Juserand.  Translated  from  the  French  by  M*.  R.,  and  Revised  and  En- 
larged by  the  Author.  With  Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations.  Cloth,  6s 


TWO  CAMPAIGNS:  Madagascar  and  Ashantee, 

1895-96.  By  Bennett  Burleigh.  About  50  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Cloth,  gilt,  16s. 

“ There  is  scarcely  a dry  page  in  it  ."—Graphic. 

CLIMBS  in  the  NEW  ZEALAND  ALPS : an  Account 

of  Travel  and  Discovery.  By  Edward  A.  Fitzgerald,  F.K.G.S.  60  Illus- 
trations and  a Map.  Elegantly  bound,  price  31s.  6d.  net. 

“ This  delightful  narrative is  one  to  leave  reluctantly.” 

Illustrate  l London  News. 


FICTION. 

BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

Uniform  green  cloth  binding,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

THE  GREY  MAN. 

THE  STICKIT  MINISTER  and  SOME  COMMON 

MEN.  Eleventh  Edition.  Illustrated. 

THE  RAIDERS.  Ninth  Edition. 

THE  LILAC  SUN-BONNET.  Sixth  Edition. 

Also,  paper,  is.  6d.  each  ; cloth,  2s.  each. 

MAD  SIR  UCHTRED.  Fourth  Edition. 

THE  PLAY  ACTRESS.  Fourth  Edition. 


BY  LOUIS  BECKE. 

THE  EBBING  of  the  TIDE:  South  Sea  Stories. 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

BY  REEF  and  PALM.  Paper,  Is.  6d. ; cloth,  2s. 

BY  LOUIS  BECKE  AND  WALTER  JEFFREY. 

A FIRST-FLEET  FAMILY.  Green  cloth,  gilt  top, 

price  6s. 

Uniform  in  cloth  binding,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

THE  HERB  MOON.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

Front.  Third  Edition. 

NANCY  NOON.  By  Benjamin  Swift.  Second 

Edition. 

“ I am  much  interested  just  now  in  a young  Scotchman  who  calls  himself 
Benjamin  Swift.  He  has  written  a book  called  ‘ Nancy  Noon,’  which  is  bound  to 
make  a name  for  him.  It  is  a great  deal  to  say,  but  I really  believe  that  in  a few 
years  he  will  be  one  of  the  best  known  novelists  in  England.” — J.  M.  Barrie. 

A DAUGHTER  of  the  FEN.  By  J.  T.  Bealby. 

Second  Edition. 

BY  MAY  CROMMELIN. 

HALF  ROUND  the  WORLD  for  a HUSBAND.  In 

cloth,  6s. 

BY  F.  REGINALD  STATHAM. 

MR.  MAGNUS:  a Story  of  the  Great  Ruby  Mine. 

Second  Edition.  In  cloth,  6s. 


A HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND  for  the  YOUNG.  By 

Mrs.  Oliphant.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Reprinted  in  larger  type, 
cloth,  5s. 

EARL  ROGNVALD  and  his  FOREBEARS;  or, 

Glimpses  of  Life  in  the  Early  Norse  Times  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  By 
Catherine  Stafford  Spence.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  YEAR  AFTER  the  ARMADA,  and  other 

Historical  Studies.  By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  Illustrated,  12s. 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above. 

THE  COURTSHIPS  of  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.  By 

Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cloth,  12s. 

THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  of  the  RENAISSANCE 

FLORENTINES.  By  Dr.  Guido  Biagi.  30  Illustrations.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  EARLY  CORRESPONDENCE  of  HANS  VON 

BULOW.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  Selected  and  Translated  by  Constance 
Bacfie.  Portraits.  Cloth,  16s. 

A PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  of  the  EUROPEAN 

MILITARY  ADVENTURERS  of  HINDUSTAN  (1784-1803).  Comniled 
by  Henry  Compton.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Map  and  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  of  the  NATIONS.  Each  with  Illus- 

trations,  Maps,  and  Index.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  Over  Forty 
Volumes. 

Recently  added. 

BOHEMIA.  | THE  BALKANS. 

The  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Series  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  STUDY.  Long  8vo.  cloth,  gilt 

top,  with  Frontispiece,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Volumes  now  published. 

SCOTLAND.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

IRELAND.  Edited  by  Barry  O’Brien. 

ENGLAND.  By  Frances  E.  Cooke. 

GERMANY.  By  Kate  Kroeker. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 

THE  TWO  PARTS  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

YOUNG  IRELAND : a Fragment  of  Irish  History. 

1842-1849.  By  Hon.  Sir  Chas.  Gavan  Duffy.  Final  Revision.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  5s.  \ ' 


CAT  and  BIRD  STORIES,  from  the  “Spectator.” 

Introduction  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  5s. 

“ Verj-  interesting  and  diverting.” — The  Globe. 

“ An  attractive  and  amusing  book.” — The  Westminster  Gazette. 

A Companion  Volume  to  the  above. 

DOG  STORIES,  from  the  “Spectator.”  Second 

Edition.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  5s. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “A  SUNLESS  HEART.” 


BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 

A WINNING  HAZARD.  Second  Edition.  Cloth,  6s. 
SILVIO  BARTHOLI,  PAINTER : a Story  of  Siena. 

By  Emma  Bentley.  Cloth,  6s. 

IN  “ THE  AUTONYM  LIBRARY." 

Paper,  is.  6d.  each  ; cloth,  2S.  each. 

AN;IMPOSSIBLE  PERSON.  By  Constance  Cotterell. 
WHICH  is  ABSURD.  By  Cosmo  Hamilton. 

Mr.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 


THE  DOUCE  FAMILY.  By  Edith  Johnstone. 

Cloth,  2S. 


By  Rev.  Dr.  JESSOPP. 

In  uniform  cloth  binding,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

ARCADY  : for  Better,  for  Worse.  Fourth  Edition. 

THE  TRIALS  OF  A COUNTRY  PARSON.  Third  Edition. 
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NOTES. 

WHAT  an  immeasurable  distance  there  is  between 
wit  and  mere  platform  jocosity  such  as  that  of  Mr. 
Asquith  at  Manchester  ! When  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  in 
the  Pomona  Gardens  he  described  the  Front  Opposi- 
tion Bench  as  “a  row  of  extinct  volcanos.”  When  Sir 
William  Harcourt  wanted  to  chaff  Lord  Cranborne  he 
spoke  of  him  as  “ the  lay  impropriator  of  ecclesiastical 
prejudices.”  Contrast  these  finished  epigrams  with  the 
following,  sentence  from  Mr.  Asquith’s  speech  at  the 
Reform  Club,  last  week  : — “ On  the  question  of  leaders 
I have  very  little  to  say.  I read  in  the  newspapers 
yesterday  a speech  delivered  somewhere  in  Scotland, 
by  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  who  represents  that  part  of  the  kingdom, 
in  which  he  declared  as  the  result  of  his  experience  in 
the  House  of  Commons — he  was  not  confining  his 
observations  entirely  to  the  Liberal  side — that  the 
gentlemen  who  sit  upon  the  Front  Benches  were  very 
ordinary  persons  with  a very  extraordinary  opinion  of 
themselves.  (Loud  laughter.)  We  have  all  of  us 
thought  the  same  (laughter),”  &c.  & c. 

And  this  slip-slop  is  supposed  to  represent  the  flower  of 
Oxford  culture ! Mr.  Asquith  thinks  that  the  question  of 
the  Radical  leadership  is  one  which  there  is  no  hurry  to 
settle,  and  this  is  natural  enough,  as  Mr.  Asquith  was  the 
youngest  member  of  the  late  Cabinet.  But  Mr.  Asquith 
is  mistaken  if  he  fancies  that  a command  of  middle-class 
Macaulayese  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  place  a man  at  the 
head  even  of  the  Radical  party.  “ Every  party  in  this 
country  has  the  leader  whom  it  deserves  and  requires,” 
observed  Mr.  Asquith  oracularly.  “ If  they  ” (who  are 
they?)  “ show  themselves  unequal  to  the  trust  reposed 
In  them  and  to  the  task  they  are  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge, the  country  may  take  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  there  is  always  an  adequate  supply  of  gentle- 
men who  are  perfectly  willing  and  ready  to  take  their 
places.” 

These  Delphic  jests  seemed  to  tickle  the  groundlings 
of  Manchester  consumedly  : in  reality,  they  are  quite 
meaningless.  The  question  is  not  whether  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  gentlemen  who  are  “walling  and 
ready  ” to  lead  the  Radical  party,  but  whether  there  is 
any  one  man  who  is  able  to  do  so.  The  fact  is  that 
rhetorical  ability  is  only  one,  and  not  the  most  important, 
of  the  qualifications  of  a party  leader.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  a middle-class  mob  with  a sprinkling  of 
aristocrats  and  men  of  fashion.  It  is  ruled  by  London 
society,  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  truly  observed  in 
“ Endymion  ” that  “politics  to  a man  who  is  not  in 
London  society  is  a game  of  blind  man’s  buff.”  Both 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  have, 


of  course,  the  social  qualifications  ; but  if  the  former 
should  drift  into  the  Unionist  camp,  and  anything  should 
happen  to  the  latter,  we  should  like  to  know  where  Mr. 
Asquith’s  “ adequate  supply”  would  be.  The  Morleys, 
the  Fowlers,  the  Campbell-Bannermans  are  out  of  the 
question.  And  though  Mr.  Asquith  was  transplanted 
at  forty  from  Hampstead  to  Cavendish  Square,  we  do 
not  share  his  confidence  that  he  is  the  man. 

Much  more  to  the  point  than  Mr.  Asquith’s  inanities 
was  Sir  Henry  Fowler’s  reference  to  the  fact  that  for 
twenty  years  the  Liberal  party  was  weakened  by  the 
rivalry  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell.  A 
glance  at  history  shows  us  that  it  is  only  rarely  that  a 
genius  arises,  like  Disraeli  or  Gladstone,  who  is  strong 
enough  to  beat  down  all  rivals  and  really  lead  his  party 
alone.  The  second  Pitt  was  unquestioned  master  of 
the  Tory  party  for  a quarter  of  a century.  After  his 
death  in  1807  the  leadership  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
mediocrit  es — Perceval,  Portland,  Liverpool,  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Goderich — until  Canning  rose  and  seized  it 
for  a few  months.  When  Canning  died  in  1828,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  divided  the 
Tory  command  for  thirteen  years,  until  in  1841  Sir 
Robert  Peel  became  supreme.  For  twenty  years,  from 
1846  to  1866,  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell  dis- 
puted, as  we  have  said,  the  leadership  of  the  Whigs. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  we  took  occasion  to 
prove  that  Lord  Acton’s  liking  for  bad  English  was 
inveterate.  The  study  of  his  inaugural  address  forced 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  his  affection  for  incongruous 
metaphors  and  high-sounding  phrases  devoid  of  definite 
meaning  showed  confusion  of  thought,  the  notorious 
characteristic  of  a feeble  intelligence.  Yet  weakness 
of  mind  and  a high-vaulting  ambition  can,  it  seems, 
exist  together ; for  Lord  Acton’s  latest  scheme  is  a 
colossal  absurdity  that  moves  even  the  “Times”  to 
“ a certain  sense  of  awe”  not  far  removed  from  con- 
tempt, and  that  amply  justifies  our  strictures.  Briefly, 
Lord  Acton  intends  to  call  the  best  historians  of 
England  and  America  together  and  get  them  to 
expound  “ the  argument  of  universal  history  ” in  a 
dozen  or  more  unwieldy  tomes. 

He  declares  gravely  that  an  attempt  will  be  made, 
“ perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  literature,  to  exhibit  the 
cause  and  the  growth  and  the  power  of  the  ruling  cur- 
rents (sic!)  that  still  govern  and  divide  (!)  the  world, 
and  to  provide  chart  and  compass  for  the  age  to  come.” 
.Think  of  the  pompous  movement  of  this  incoherency, 
and  imagine  the  man  who  writes  this  jargon  talking 
about  literature  ! And  then  imagine  Bishop  Creighton 
agreeing  absolutely  with  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and 
Mr.  John  Morley’s  mind  working  easily  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  an  Acton.  Another  Truthful  James  is  wanted 
to  record  the  inauguration  of  this  society  upon  the  Cam. 
The  scholars  of  Cambridge  must  feel  indebted  to  their 
Regius  Professor  of  History  for  bringing  them  to  public 
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ridicule.  Really  it  would  seem  as  if  Lord  Salisbury 
were  determined  to  win  notoriety  if  not  fame  by  his 
appointments.  Lord  Acton  bids  fair  to  rival  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin 

The  National  Liberal  Federation  met  in  a moral  and 
material  fog  at  Liverpool  on  Wednesday.  The  wire- 
pullers know  that  Armenia  is  for  party  purposes  a 
dead  horse,  and  yet  it  is  put  in  the  forefront  of  a 
“ fighting  ” programme,  and  after  it  comes  Education, 
which,  it  is  true,  did  excellent  service  last  year,  but 
will  assuredly  be  out  of  sight  before  Easter.  Finally 
comes  “ organization,”  as  if  organization  were  of  the 
remotest  use  to  an  aggressive  party  without  any  of  the 
steam  of  enthusiasm  to  make  the  machine  work.  The 
local  President  declared  that  there  were  “ more  Liberals 
in  Liverpool  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  kingdom, 
except  London,”  and  did  not  seem  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  in  these  words  he  had  pronounced  the  condemna- 
tion of  his  party  ; for  what  is  the  use  of  “Liberals” 
who  do  not  vote,  and  who  in  Liverpool,  as  in  London, 
allow  the  seats  to  go  to  the  Tories  ? Of  course  there 
are  plenty  of  men  in  the  big  cities  who  fancy  themselves 
Liberals  in  some  vague  way,  but  they  will  never  vote 
for  a gang  of  fussy  crotchet-mongers  who  represent 
what  is  called  Liberalism  in  the  Little  Bethels  and 
middle-class  caucuses  from  which  the  party  at  present 
gets  its  inspiration.  If  a few  more  M.P.’s  had  the 
courage  to  do  as  Mr.  Johnson  Ferguson  has  done  at 
Loughborough,  and  snap  their  fingers  at  the  local 
caucus,  they  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  many 
supporters  they  would  get  who  now  stay  at  home  or 
vote  Tory. 

Baron  de  Courcel  has  no  doubt  at  least  one  excellent 
reason  for  resigning  his  post  as  Ambassador  in  London. 
But  we  refuse  to  believe  that  it  is  the  one  given  by 
M.de  Blowitz — namely,  discouragement  at  his  ill-success 
in  settling  outstanding  questions  between  France  and 
England.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  confided 
to  the  public  that  he  very  nearly  went  to  war  with 
France  about  Siam.  But  since  Lord  Salisbury’s  arrival 
in  Downing  Street  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
relations  with  France  have  improved.  Sir  Edmund 
Monson’s  speech  at  the  Elysee  the  other  day  produced 
an  excellent  impression.  And  if  we  have  made  the 
Nile  expedition,  why,  France  has  annexed  Madagascar. 

Race  hatred  will  account  for  much  ; but  it  requires 
some  stimulus  before  it  will  break  into  flame  ; and  what 
we  hear  of  General  Weyler’s  procedure  in  Cuba  permits 
us  to  believe  that  Spanish  methods  of  repression  are  as 
likely  to  fan  as  to  extinguish  the  fire.  “God  help  the 
bear  that  may  not  suck  his  own  paws,”  Scott  is  said 
to  have  retorted  when  Byron  satirized  him  for  writing 
for  money;  and  the  planters  whom  General  Weyler 
punishes  for  paying  black  mail  to  the  rebels  against 
whom  he  cannot  protect  them  appear  to  be  in  like  case. 

The  Americans  naturally  object  to  see  a branch  of 
their  commerce  destroyed  by  methods  which  they  can 
hardly  approve.  The  outcry  about  Maceo  simply  helps 
to  fan  the  flame.  That  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  seems 
to  be  the  reverse  of  truth.  Though,  if  he  did,  am- 
buscades are,  after  all,  fair  war.  Whether  he  was 
killed  while  lying  wounded  is  a point  that  will  probably 
never  be  cleared  up.  Nor  does  the  precise  fate  of  a 
single  man  signify  much.  What  concerns  us  is  the 
underlying  motive  of  revolt,  and  the  immediate  pro- 
spects with  regard  to  these  two  last  great  colonies  of 
Spain.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  they 
are  going  the  way  of  the  rest. 

The  most  grievous  feature  of  all  Labour  disputes 
is  that  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  the  word  of 
the  employes  or  their  representatives.  Even  writing 
does  not  bind  them,  as  is  shown  in  the  recent  Railway 
crisis.  Last  week  Mr.  Ritchie  had  interviews  with 
Mr.  Harrison,  general  manager  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  and  Mr.  Harford,  secretary 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants.  The 
result  was  that  the  Company  agreed  to  reinstate  its 
dismissed  servants,  to  receive  any  representations  its 
employes  might  make,  and  to  grant  a personal  con- 


ference in  cases  where  a favourable  reply  could  not  be 
given  to  the  representations.  Clause  4 in  the  arrange- 
ment was  as  follows  “ No  hostile  action  will  be  taken 
on  either  side  pending  the  proposed  negotiations.”  All 
this  was  published  in  two  official  letters  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  Saturday,  12  December. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Harford  attended  a meet- 
ing of  Trade-Unionists  at  Manchester  on  Sunday  after- 
noon “to  protest  against  the  outrageous  conduct  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  with  regard  to  their 
men.”  In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Harford  said  : — 
“ They  had  been  able  to  bring  to  their  senses  one  of 
the  largest,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  arbi- 
trary, and — should  he  say  ? — one  of  the  most  cowardly 
bodies  of  employers.”  This,  then,  is  what  Mr.  Harrison 
has  gained  by  making  concessions  to  and  entering  into 
an  agreement  with  Mr.  Harford,  whose  whole  speech 
was  couched  in  the  language  of  vulgar  boasting.  “The 
Company  might  send  for  seven  or  seventeen  of  their  own 
workmen,  but  they  would  have  to  reckon  with  him 
after  all,”  continued  this  modest  diplomatist.  “There 
was  no  man  who  would  go  before  the  Company  without 
first  seeking  his  advice.  He  sat  very  quietly  in  his 
office  in  London,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
pulled  the  strings,  and  the  figures  worked  accordingly.” 
Considering  that  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  prompt  and 
tactful  intervention  of  Mr.  Ritchie  that  the  terms  of 
truce  were  settled,  the  most  charitable  supposition  is 
that  success  has  turned  Mr.  Harford’s  head. 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  railway  servants 
are  better  than  their  representative  ; but  if  they  want  to 
secure  the  continued  support  of  the  public,  the  employes 
must  muzzle  this  blundering  Bombastes.  The  public 
does  not  regard  with  sympathy  a negotiator  who  breaks 
the  most  important  term  of  a treaty  before  the  ink  is 
dry.  Bullying  is  worse  than  useless  in  dealing  with 
corporations  so  strong  as  the  railways.  With  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
hours  of  the  railway  servants  are  often  too  long.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Ritchie  has  again  rendered  good  service 
by  inducing  the  London  and  North-Western  to  give 
their  waggon-examiners  at  Willesden  regular  meal- 
times. With  regard  to  wages,  the  “ Economist  ” has 
pointed  out  that  in  the  last  six  and  a half  years,  since 
1889,  the  amount  paid  in  wages  by  the  principal  com- 
panies has  increased  by  ^3, 190,000,  or  22^  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  gross  revenue  was  i2’g  per  cent., 
or  ^7,652,000,  so  that  increased  wages  have  absorbed 
41^  per  cent,  of  the  increased  earnings.  The  North- 
Western  paid  over  three  millions  in  wages  for  the  year 
ended  30  June  last,  which  is  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
its  gross  earnings. 

“The  Prince  of  begging-letter  writers”  has  come  by 
his  due  ; and  on  Thursday  Mr.  Labouchere  gained 
a bloodless  victory  over  “ Brooks  of  Halesworth.” 
The  Rev.  George  was  game  to  the  very  last.  The 
success  of  the  man  has  hitherto  been  well-nigh  in- 
credible. In  1887  he  was  a bankrupt,  with  debts — 
still  unpaid — owing  to  small  tradesmen.  By  the  end 
of  last  year  he  had  got  over  ^7,800,  mainly  the  fruits 
of  begging-letter  writing.  We  might  have  been  disposed 
to  regard  Mr.  Brooks  with  a certain  cynical  respect  as  a 
man  who,  after  all,  was  clever  enough  to  bamboozle 
his  fellow-Christians.  But  in  the  witness-box  he  proved 
himself  to  be  fully  as  great  a fool  as  those  who  were 
confiding  enough  to  send  him  money  ; and  such  a 
nauseating  spectacle  of  religious  hypocrisy  as  he  pre- 
sented on  cross-examination  by  Sir  Frank  Lockwood, 
could  scarcely  be  found  outside  the  bounds  of  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Labouchere  deserves  the  warmest  thanks 
of  the  whole  community  ; and  he  will  doubtless  receive 
them.  He  will  doubtless,  also,  have  to  pay  out  of  his 
own  pocket  for  the  laurel  wreath  he  will  wear.  When 
will  the  law  be  so  altered  that  security  for  costs  can  be 
got  from  notoriously  impecunious  litigants  ? 

News  from  the  Philippines  has  to  be  received  with 
caution,  because  the  Spanish  officials  place  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  independent  inquiry  ; and  one  has  to  judge 
between  the  conflicting  statements  that  emanate  from 
the  opposing  parties.  It  may  be  inferred,  however, 
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from  the  reported  concentration  of  the  Spaniards  upon 
Manila  that  the  insurrection  tends  to  gain  strength;  for 
reinforcements  are  continually  arriving,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  soon  be  25,000  Spanish  troops  in 
the  colony.  A great  many  of  these  are  raw  recruits, 
it  is  true  ; but  if  confidence  continued  to  be  felt  in  the 
native  soldiers,  it  should  be  possible  to  extend  rather 
than  contract  operations.  The  future  depends  largely 
on  this  point.  A great  many  have  sided  with  the 
rebels  ; but  there  is  jealousy,  if  not  antagonism,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  different  districts,  and  this  tends  to 
prevent  unanimity. 

While  admitting  that  there  is  truth  in  the  clftrges  of 
extortion  and  misgovernment,  the  foreign  mercantile 
community  are  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the 
Spaniards,  as  representing  the  cause  of  law  and  order. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  officials  sent  out  from  Spain 
are  liable  to  be  recalled  with  every  change  of  Govern- 
ment, besides  having  sometimes  to  pay  for  their  posts. 
They  act-,  under  these  circumstances,  very  much  like 
Chinese  mandarins,  and  pocket  all  they  can.  If  the 
clerical  party  vie  with  the  officials  in  calling  for  ener- 
getic “ repression,”  it  must  be  noted  that  the  rebels 
have  killed  and  often  cruelly  tortured  such  friars  as  they 
could  catch. 

There  exists  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines 
a certain  element  of  the  personal  ambition  which  is 
responsible  for  so  much  turbulence  in  the  South 
American  Republics.  The  priests  denounce  the  in- 
triguers as  Freemasons  and  Socialists  ; admitting  no 
possibility  of  salvation  except  in  the  blind  obedience  and 
unquestioning  superstition  which  clericalism  is  wont  to 
require ; and  the  “Freethinkers”  retaliate  after  their  kind. 
It  will  tax  General  Polavieja’s  political  and  administrative 
capacity  to  recover  control.  There  is  a good  deal,  of 
course,  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  If  the  officials  extort, 
they  are  in  a measure  driven  to  it  ; if  the  priests 
oppress,  they  also  protect  the  natives  upon  occasion. 
The  rich  half-castes — half  Chinese  and  half  Malay,  princi- 
pally, be  it  understood — are  accused  as  the  chief  in- 
stigators of  the  revolt  ; but  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  they  would  find  so  much  material  to  work  with  if 
there  were  not  cause  for  disaffection. 

That  the  purchase  of  the  London  Water  Companies 
will  increase  the  Water  rate  and  also  the  County 
Council  rate  for  the  interest  on  the  debt  we  think  is 
more  than  probable.  At  least  we  have  not  seen  Sir 
John  Lubbock’s  figures  answered  by  an  equal  autho- 
rity. But  that  is  not  now  the  point  : the  ratepayers 
will  have  it  so,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.  The  question 
of  interest  now  is,  Will  the  Government  oppose  or 
assist  the  purchase  Bills  which  the  County  Council  has 
prepared  for  introduction  next  Session  ? It  is  very 
important  to  note  that  the  new  Bills  concede  the  two 
points  demanded  by  the  Moderates — viz.  (1)  That  the 
arbitration  clause  should  be  a fair  one  ; (2)  That  the 
claims  of  the  outside  local  authorities  should  be 
attended  to.  The  material  part  of  the  new  purchase 
clause  runs  as  follows  : — “The  consideration  to  be 
paid  for  the  undertaking  shall  be  such  sum  of  money  as 
the  arbitrators  determine  to  be  the  fair  and  reasonable 
value,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.” 

Another  clause  provides  that  the  Council  shall  sell 
the  pipes  and  mains  to  a local  authority  which  asks  for 
the  purchase  within  two  years  of  the  transfer.  The 
Lands  Clauses  Act  is  of  course  incorporated,  but  the 
additional  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  purchase,  which 
is  not  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  but  which  it  has  been 
the  invariable  custom  to  pay,  is  expressly  disallowed. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  to  be  an  addition  to  the 
market  price  of  the  stock  to  cover  the  necessary  cost  to 
the  shareholders  of  reinvesting  their  money.  These 
are  fair  terms  of  expropriation,  and  are  very  much  on 
the  lines  which  we  foreshadowed  in  this  Review  last 
September.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  in  these 
circumstances  the  Government  were  to  accept  the 
Bills  next  year. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  perpetually  “ nagging  ” at 
■the  “ Daily  Chronicle,”  in  so  many  respects  the  best  of 


the  London  papers  ; but  its  editorial  note  on  the  pro- 
jected closer  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  can  scarcely  be  passed  without  comment. 
Readers  of  our  recent  article,  “ Waiting  for  the 
Colonies,”  will  remember  that  we  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  an  alarming  state  of  things  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  Dominion  is  convinced  that  “ splendid 
isolation  ” is  disastrous  to  its  welfare,  and  that,  failing 
commercial  federation  with  the  Mother-country,  fiscal 
arrangements  must  be  entered  into  with  the  United 
States,  and  quite  frankly  it  is  declared  in  Canada  that  such 
arrangements  will  involve  discrimination  against  the 
Mother-land.  One  would  imagine  that  no  Englishman, 
with  a grain  of  patriotism  or  common  sense,  would 
regard  this  prospect  as  other  than  most  calamitous. 
But  the  really  able  “ Chronicle  ” positively  chuckles  ! 

In  the  absence  of  any  certain  information,  there 
seems  to  be  a growing  disbelief  that  Russia  can  have 
acquired  the  alleged  lien  on  Port  Arthur,  Talienwan, 
and  Kiao-chiao  in  case  of  war.  It  is  not  Russia’s  policy 
to  irritate  Japan  so  openly — at  any  rate  before  the 
Siberian  railway  is  finished.  Besides,  Russia  w-as  not 
alone  in  her  intervention.  England  protected  the 
Yangtze,  and  France  and  Germany  joined  in  reclaiming 
Liaotung.  Some  of  these  Powers  might  object  to  Russia 
gathering  all  the  spoil.  It  was  suggested  so  long  ago 
as  last  February,  when  the  fancy  of  Russia  for  Kiao- 
chiao  was  first  named,  that  the  best  solution  would  be 
to  open  it  as  a treaty  port.  Chefoo,  the  only  treaty  port 
at  present  open  in  Shantung,  is  by  no  means  well 
situated.  A range  of  hills  cuts  it  off  from  the  interior  ; 
it  is  distant  from  the  chief  inland  towns,  and  the 
anchorage  is  exposed.  Kiao-chiao  Bay  is  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  well  protected,  though  said  to  be 
shallow  in  parts.  It  has  the  advantage,  also,  of  being 
much  nearer  Tsinan,  the  capital  and  chief  trading 
centre  of  the  province. 

In  the  matter  of  Asian  Railways  we  shall  gain  nothing 
by  abusing  Russia  and  calling  on  China  to  stop  her. 
The  enterprise  of  a comparatively  poor  country  like 
Russia  in  starting  the  most  stupendous  railway 
undertaking  ever  planned  should  stimulate  us  to  make 
use  of  our  better  position  and  better  opportuni- 
ties. Our  Euphrates  Valley  line  to  India  hangs 
fire,  because  for  some  thousand  miles  between  Karrachi 
and  Basra  the  railway  could  not  possibly  pay 
its  expense  ; yet  Russia  cheerfully  takes  in  hand 
for  Imperial  purposes  five  thousand  miles  that  are 
never  intended  to  pay.  We  notice  that  Mr.  C.  E.  D. 
Black  is  again  to  the  fore  with  his  scheme  for  a line 
from  Alexandria  straight  across  Arabia.  We  fail  to  see 
a single  advantage  in  this  route  as  compared  with  the 
natural  and  desirable  one  from  Alexandretta,  through 
the  Euphrates  Valley  ; and  even  if  it  were  a good  line  in 
itself,  its  terminus  at  Alexandria  would  be  fatal  to  it. 
If  we  wished  to  choose  a route  that  would  result  in 
all  Europe  uniting  against  us,  we  could  not  do  better 
than  choose  that  through  Suez. 

After  Mrs.  Le  Champion’s  suicide  who  shall  say  that 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  much  poison  as 
you  want  from  a chemist— provided  always  you  are 
well-dressed  ? This  unhappy  lady  bought  a bottle  of 
laudanum  containing  four  ounces,  together  with  some 
cotton-wool.  She  told  the  chemist  that  she  wanted  to 
steep  the  cotton-wool  in  the  laudanum  and  wrap  it 
round  her  arm,  in  which  she  suffered  from  rheumatic 
pain.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  Mrs.  Le 
Champion  was  known  to  the  chemist  as  a customer  ; 
but  she  was  certainly  unprovided  with  a prescription 
signed  by  a doctor.  We  believe  that  chemists  nowa- 
days refuse  to  sell  poison  for  the  destruction  of  cats  and 
dog's,  offering  to  perform  the  operation  themselves, 
when  it  is  a case  of  a customer.  But  the  rheumatic 
arm  is  apparently  better  than  the  harmless,  necessary 
cat. 

A great  many  people  in  this  country  live  comfortably 
under  the  delusion  that  our  penal  system,  like  our  Poor- 
law  system,  is  the  best  of  possible  systems,  and  that  the 
decreasing  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaols  and  convict 
establishments  is  a proof  of  it.  A little  investigation 
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will  show  that  short  sentences  and  the  First  Offenders  Act 
are  entitled  to  the  credit  for  this  apparent  improvement, 
and  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  an  increase  in  crimes 
of  violence  against  persons  and  property,  in  crimes  com- 
mitted by  persons  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  in  habitual  criminals.  These  facts  were 
established  and  admitted  at  the  discussion  on  the  subject 
at  the  Statistical  Society  this  week,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  three  more  certain  indices  of  deteriora- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  our  modern  system  has  become 
a steadily  working  machine  for  the  breeding  of  criminals. 
The  men  who  at  one  time  were  swept  off  by  pestilence, 
disease,  and  the  gallows,  or  were  shipped  off  to  the 
colonies,  are  now  carefully  lodged  and  nursed  into  some 
semblance  of  physical  health,  and  then  released  to  breed 
more  sinners.  Their  offspring  have  no  possible  chance  of 
a fair  start  in  life.  They  are  born  criminals,  and  they 
begin  in  their  profession  as  soon  as  they  come  to  years 
of  discretion.  The  complete  and  permanent  isolation  of 
every  confirmed  recidiviste  may  seem  rather  an  extreme 
violation  of  personal  liberty,  but  it  is  the  only  method 
by  which  criminal  species  will  ever  be  exterminated. 

The  agitation  for  changes  in  Private  Bill  Procedure 
has  not  caused  much  of  a flutter  among  Parliamentary 
barristers  and  agents.  The  “Times”  has,  indeed, 
blessed  the  agitation,  but  those  whom  it  is  levelled 
against  remember  that  most  of  the  reforms  marked 
“urgent”  by  the  “Times”  have  failed  to  come  off. 
Then  they  are  able  to  gauge,  as  few  others  can,  the 
magnitude  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a Conservative 
Government  dealing  with  this  matter.  The  vested  in- 
terests opposed  to  such  a change  form  the  very  backbone 
of.  the  capitalist  Conservatism  of  the  day  ; they  are  the 
very  parties  this  Government  can  least  afford  to  offend. 
As  a fact,  discontent  with  the  present  procedure  is  not 
nearly  so  deep  as  the  uninitiated  might  imagine.  The 
provosts  and  bailies  and  other  local  magnates  in  Scot- 
land must,  for  the  sake  of  public  form,  enter  their  pro- 
test against  having  to  come  to  the  English  capital  to 
get  confirmation  of  their  local  schemes.  But  every  one 
knows  very  well  that  the  last  thing  these  worthies  want 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  justification  for  frequent  jaunts 
to;  London  at  their  locality’s  expense. 

There  is  hope  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Bench  when  the 
Bar  takes  the  matter  up,  and  when  a popular  Q.C.  has 
the  courage  to  declare  that  “ in  the  interests  of  the 
public  it  is  desirable  that  the  principle  of  compulsory 
retirement,  after  a given  number  of  years’  service,  should 
be  applied  to  the  Judicial  Bench.”  This  is  what  Mr.  Candy 
prbposes  to  move  to-night  (Friday)  at  the  Hardwicke 
Society,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  carried. 
Seeing  that  there  are  at  present  ten  Judges  who  have 
exceeded  all  reasonable  limits,  this  is  a pretty  broad 
hint,  and  we  hope  it  will  have  its  effect.  Judges  and 
statesmen  are  the  only  public  servants  permitted  to 
cling  to  office  long  after  their  efficiency  has  begun  to 
decline,  and  the  results  in  the  former  case  are  grave 
inconvenience,  delay  of  justice,  and  serious  danger  of 
miscarriages  of  justice.  The  idea  that  a man,  after  an 
active  life  in  the  Courts,  on  circuit  and  in  Parliament, 
shbuld  be  allowed  to  doze  on  the  Bench  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  longer  at  the  expense  of  litigants  is 
really  too  absurd  to  be  argued  about  any  longer. 

We  have  read  a great  many  reviews  of  Mr.  Crockett’s 
books  without  getting  any  definite  idea  of  his  position 
as  a writer.  In  this  print  he  was  praised  heedlessly, 
in  that  criticized  savagely.  True,  the  papers  which 
poured  contempt  upon  him  were  more  deserving  of 
credence  than  those  which  supported  him.  But  in  spite 
of  a growing  conviction  that  his  work  was  not  really 
good,  we  bought  the  other  day  his  “Grey  Man,”  and 
read  it  from  title  to  colophon.  It  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a book  for  boys  ; the  hero  who  tells  the  tale 
rides  a sort  of  steeplechase  over  fantastic  adventures 
and  at  length  wins  the  maiden  of  high  degree.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  characterization,  the  incidents  are  not 
even  graduated  according  to  their  interest,  nor  are  they 
subjected  to  any  canon  of  probability.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  criticize  such  a production  exhaustively  ; Mr. 
Crockett  is  to  the  boys  of  to-day,  and  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  what  Mr.  Henty  was  to  the  boys  of  a generation 
ago,  and  that  is  all. 


MR.  GOSCHEN  made  a most  unfortunate  predic- 
tion when  he  said  on  23  April  of  this  year  that 
“ the  expenditure  for  naval  construction  was  heavy,, 
but  next  year  would  be  considerably  reduced.”  He 
alarmed  those  Englishmen  who  look  beyond  their 
noses,  and  who  were  aware  that  the  present  pro- 
gramme, if  fairly  satisfactory  as  an  instalment,  could 
not  finally  secure  to  us  the  command  of  the  sea.  He 
gave  some  measure  of  encouragement  to  the  efforts  of 
our  foreign  rivals  to  overtake  us.  If  he  had  held  his 
peace,  he  would  not  now  be  open  to  the  charge  of  want 
of  foresight,  nor  would  he  have  had  to  face  the  difficul- 
ties which  he  will  certainly  have  to  encounter  if  he 
raises  the  expenditure  on  new  construction.  He 
yielded  to  the  party  of  reaction,  and,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  he  has  gained  nothing  by  his  concession. 

There  seems  to  be  every  probability  that  the  next  few 
years  will  witness  a furious  competition  in  naval  arma- 
ments. If  Captain  Mahan  instructed  us,  he  has  also  in- 
structed others.  Germany,  in  particular,  has  profited  by 
his  teaching,  and  is  evincing  every  intention  of  practi- 
cally applying  it.  The  German  Estimates,  which  stood  at 
^2,750,000  in  1889,  are  .£4,372,000  in  1896,  and  are- 
to  be  no  less  than  £6,450,000  in  1897,  if  the  Kaiser  has 
his  way.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  down  one  large  battle- 
ship and  two  large  cruisers,  besides  smaller  vessels  ; 
and  all  these,  including  the  ships  on  the  stocks,  are  to 
be  built  very  fast.  Russia  is  likewise  projecting  an 
enormous  increase  in  her  Estimates.  She  is  proposing 
to  lay  down  one  battleship  for  each  British  battleship,, 
a policy  which  hitherto  she  has  not  carried  out  in  its 
magnificent  completeness.  But  she  is  building  her 
ships  rapidly,  and  her  “ Peresviet  ” and  “ Osslabia,”  laid 
down  last  winter,  are  to  be  launched  early  in  the  spring, 
and  to  be  completed  in  two  years.  We  may  doubt  the 
possibility  of  this,  yet  the  main  fact  remains  that  she 
is  building  rapidly.  She  is  proposing  gradually  to  raise 
her  estimates  to  £9,000,000  a year — an  increase  of 
50  per  cent,  on  the  present  figure.  France,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  not  lagging  behind  her.  M.  Lockroy  has 
carefully  catalogued  all  the  defects  of  the  French  navy 
in  an  alarmist  pamphlet — in  which  there  is  much  truth 
from  the  French  point  of  view  ; and  then  he  comes 
down  to  the  Chamber  with  a modest  petition  for 
£8,000,000  extra,  to  be  spread  over  four  years  and  to 
be  devoted  to  new  construction.  Though  he  has  not 
carried  his  proposal,  and  though  many  of  his  alarmist 
statements  have  been  flatly  contradicted,  the  French 
Minister  of  Marine  has  accepted  the  essence  of 
his  plan,  and  will  mature  a scheme  for  large  additions 
to  the  French  fleet.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  the 
speakers  in  the  debate  called  for  that  type  of  ship 
which  would  be  fitted  for  war  with  England  rather  than 
with  Germany.  Against  Germany,  if  France  wants 
anything,  she  wants  battleships  ; against  England,  if 
she  is  goingtofallbackupon  commerce-destruction,  she 
wants  cruisers  and  small  fast  craft.  For  cruisers  and 
these  small  craft,  MM.  Lockroy,  de  Kerjegu,  Delcasse, 
and  Deloncle  are  asking- with  one  accord.  A French  Navy 
League  is  to  be  constituted,  and  this  is  another  sign  of 
the  times.  Nor  is  Italy  going  to  be  left  behind.  A credit 
of  £300,000  for  new  construction,  over  and  above  her 
ordinary  estimates,  is  demanded.  So  terrible  is  this 
struggle  looming  up  before  Europe,  so  potent  is  the 
influence  of  maritime  power  on  land  campaigns,  that 
no  nation  dares  to  be  left  behind.  Europe,  in  Bis- 
marck’s words,  is  like  a man  in  a suit  of  armour  much 
too  heavy  for  him.  And  yet  not  Europe  only,  but  the 
United  States,  Japan,  Chili,  and  the  Argentine  are  also 
feverishly  arming. 

For  England  "to  lag  behind  in  this  race  would  be 
suicidal.  Even  if  these  armaments  are  not  actually 
directed  against  her,  they  may  always  be  used  against 
her.  She  must  be  ready  to  meet  them.  In  Mr. 
Goschen’s  words,  a navy  is  an  “expensive  necessity 
to  her;  to  others  an  “expensive  luxury.  She  must 
command  the  sea.  What  defensive  arrangements  she 
has  made  are  all  planned  upon  the  supposition  that  she 
will  command  the  sea.  If  she  does  not  the  Empire  falls 
to  pieces  like  the  house  which  was  built  upon  the  sands, 
and  this  country  will  be  in  a position  of  “splendid 
isolation  ” from  its  possessions  and  from  the  world. 
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For  the  command  of  the  sea,  which  of  necessity  in- 
volves a great  superiority  in  force  to  the  possible 
enemy,  our  naval  strength  is  at  present  inadequate  in 
battleships.  We  can  confidently  assert  this  because 
there  are  two  official,  expert  standards  in  existence, 
and  we  are  below  either  of  them.  The  first  is  the 
Report  of  the  three  Admirals  in  1888,  which  lays  down 
the  necessary  proportion  of  strength  for  a blockade  at 
five,  or  at  the  least  four,  British  ships  to  every  three  of 
the  enemy.  The  second  is  the  standard  issued  in  a Par- 
liamentary paper  of  1889.  It  requires  a superiority  of 
33  per  cent,  to  the  combined  French  and  Russian  battle- 
ships. The  two  have  a connexion,  but  both  have 
been  disregarded  and  conveniently  forgotten.  At  the 
present  date,  by  the  official  return  of  last  month,  the 
figures  are:  Britain,  fifty-seven;  France,  thirty-five; 
and  Russia,  eighteen  battleships.  If  the  British  ships 
are  larger,  and  in  some  cases  more  heavily  armed,  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  sixteen  ships  armed  with  the 
old  muzzle-loader,  and  almost  entirely  without  quick- 
firers.  For  fighting  purposes  Admiral  Colomb  has 
admitted  that  some  deduction  must  be  made  from  these. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  muzzle-loaders  could  be 
worked  at  all  under  the  deadly  hail  of  quick-firing  guns, 
as  the  men  loading  must,  in  most  of  the  ships,  be  much 
exposed.  If  we  look  at  these  guns  only  as  old,  and 
therefore  feeble,  weapons,  we  carry  old  guns  in  twice 
as  many  ships  as  the  French  and  Russians.  Nor  is  this 
the'full  measure  of  our  weakness.  As  we  have  pointed 
out  before  in  these  columns,  Russia  has  a group  of 
small  but  modern  ironclads,  which  are  classed  as 
“ coast-defence  ships,”  but  which  are  really  quite 
capable  of  work  in  the  line.  They  do  not  carry  much 
coal,  it  is  true;  but  has  not  our  own  Mr.  Goschen  said, 
“Defensive  naval  strategy  does  not  necessitate  coal 
supply”?  Add,  therefore,  these  three  ships  to  the 
opposing  fleet ; deduct,  as  you  must  fairly  deduct,  the 
ineffectives  on  either  side — and  we  have  more  in- 
effectives— and  the  fleets  of  battleships  are  equal  in 
numbers.  In  quality  we  may  have  some  advantage, 
but  it  is  not  very  great. 

Now  this  is  supposed  to  be  our  “ command  of  the 
sea  ” : the  very  condition  against  which  Sir  John  Colomb 
warned  us  earnestly,  when  he  said  in  the  debate  on  the 
Estimates,  on  5 March,  1896:  “ He  hoped  that  they  had 
got  away  from  the  fallacious  idea  that  if  our  fleet  was 
equal  to  the  two  greatest  foreign  fleets  we  were  all 
secure.  We  have  step  by  step,  bit  by  bit,  fallen  from 
our  old  ideals.  First,  we  had  a fleet  as  strong  as  the 
other  fleets  of  the  world  combined,  in  the  days  of  the  old 
French  war;  then  a fleet  superior  to  the  two  fleets 
strongest  after  our  own,  when  combined ; now  a fleet  equal 
in  the  most  important  class  of  ship  to  these  two  next 
strongest  fleets.  And  this  has  come  to  pass  though  we 
see  that  the  attack  upon  commerce  is  never  so  terrible  as 
when  it  is  supported  by  a great  strength  of  battleships ; 
though  we  are  warned  by  an  expert,  Mr.  Danson, 
that  the  carrying  trade  will  leave  our  flag  never  to 
return,  if  it  is  plundered  again  as  it  was  plundered 
for  all  our  strength  and  all  our  qualitative  supe- 
riority in  Napoleon’s  day.  How  does  our  practical 
equality  in  battleships  to-'day  compare  with  our  figure 
in  1804,  when  we  had  more  than  two  ships  to  our 
enemies’  one?  Yet  the  risk  that  we  ran  in  1805  was 
a terrible  one.  “In  my  belief,”  said  Sir  W.  Ver- 
non Harcourt  in  the  debate  on  the  Estimates, 
“the  nation  will  always  demand  that  you  shall  have 
a number,  and  a considerable  number,  of  vessels 
in  the  Channel,  which  are  not  to  go  to  the  end  of  the 
world  in  case  of  war.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  nation 
will  ever  again  run  the  risk  which  was  nearly  fatal  to  it 
just  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.”  This  declaration 
was  repeated  in  almost  identical  terms  in  the  “ Daily 
Chronicle  ” of  21  October.  We  are  to  tie  part  of  our  fleet 
of  battleships  to  the  Channel : but  we  have  no  spare  ships 
of  effective  value  there  to  tie.  Equally  explicit  were 
the  three  Admirals  we  have  quoted.  They  insisted  upon 
a Reserve  fleet  in  the  -Channel.  Equally  clear  is  the 
teaching  of  democratic  war  in  the  United  States  during 
1861  5.  Lincoln  dared  not  uncover  Washington  except 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  Confederacy  was 
writhing  in  the  dust. 

The  need  for  more  battleships  is  made  more  pressing 
by  the  projected  addition  of  one  battleship  to  the  French 


programme,  and  two  battleships  and  one  powerful 
coast-defence  ship  to  the  Russian  programme.  Admiral 
Colomb,  indeed,  has  questioned  the  value  of  the  battle- 
ship, and  his  opinion  must  always  carry  great  weight. 
We  look  up  to  him  as  a master  and  teacher.  But  here 
Captain  Mahan  is  against  him,  and  a great  weight  of 
English  naval  authority.  Moreover,  whilst  other 
nations  build  these  big  ships,  we  too  must.  They  may 
be  wrong,  but  they  also  may  be  right ; and  if  they 
are  right,  there  is  instant  ruin  for  us  if  we  are  not  pro- 
vided with  the  battleship.  Once  more  to  quote  Mr. 
Goschen — for  we  are  anxious  to  carry  conviction  by  call- 
ing the  most  important  witnesses — “ if  we  are  to  wait  for 
absolute  unanimity  with  regard  to  the  defence}!  of  the 
country,  the  work  would  continually  lag  behind,  as  it 
has  lagged  behind  in  the  past,  and  we  should  never  get 
forward  at  all.”  Whilst  we  were  considering  whether 
destroyer  or  battleship  was  going  to  win,  our  rivals 
would  have  built  one  or  other,  and  would  be  ready  to 
beat  us.  Of  course,  if  we  cannot  afford  to  lay  down 
more  ships  or  to  keep  our  greatness  ; if  manhood  and 
honour  have  died  out  from  this  nation,  let  it  ..then 
surrender  its  Empire  and  sell  its  fleet  for  what  it  will 
fetch  rather  than  maintain  an  inadequate,  and  therefore 
useless,  force  at  vast  expense.  There  will  then  be  no 
more  armaments,  and  perhaps  no  more  England. 


IRISH  TAXATION 


VX/’ERE  it  not  that  the  “Times”  has  lost  all  claim 
» » either  to  indicate  or  to  direct  Unionist  policy  in 
Ireland,  the  tone  of  its  recent  articles  on  the  Report  of 
the  Financial  Relations  Commission  would  make  us 
fear  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  another  act  of 
national  folly  and  injustice.  Happily,  however,  there  is 
little  danger  of  any  Government,  Tory  or  Radical,  again 
following  the  sinister  guidance  of  the  patrons  of 
Mr.  Pigott.  We  may  make  blunders  in  the  future  as 
we  have  made  them  in  the  past,  but,  for  the  present 
generation  at  least,  a signal  from  Printing  House  Square 
will,  so  far  as  the  Irish  question  is  concerned,  be  re- 
garded merely  as  a danger  signal.  What  is  the 
situation?  When  the  Unionist  Government  in  1886 
undertook  to  meet  and  beat  Home  Rule  on  the  simple 
ground  of  “ equal  and  indifferent  justice”  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Goschen  found  himself 
confronted  with  some  disquieting  facts  or  assertions 
about  excessive  taxation  in  Ireland.  He  denied  them, 
as  half  a dozen  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer — from 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe  down  to  Mr.  Childers—  had 
denied  them  before.  But  he  went  further  : he  declared 
that,  as  a proof  of  English  good  faith  in  the  matter, 
and  to  set  the  recriminations  at  rest  for  ever,  he  would 
cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  whole  question  of 
the  financial  relations  of  the  two  countries.  A Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  including  the  leading  men  on 
both  sides — Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Childers  and  Mr.  Morley — and  a score  of  others  ; 
but  a factious  little  Welsh  group  obstructed  and 
wrangled  on  the  silly  ground  that  Wales  should 
be  included  in  the  inquiry,  until  at  last  Mr.  Goschen 
gave  the  scheme  up  in  despair.  With  the  change  of 
Government,  and  the  possibility  of  Home  Rule,  some 
settlement  became  more  pressing  than  ever,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  appointed  a Royal  Commission  with  the  com- 
position of  which  there  was  not  at  the  time  a whisper  of 
discontent  on  either  side.  That  Commission— which  ap- 
pears to  a certain  extent  to  have  been  afflicted  with  the 
undue  verbosity  of  its  author — has  produced  a jumble 
of  minority  reports,  draft  reports,  “ notes  ” and  “ memo- 
randa,” which  have  somewhat  confused  the  issues  by 
their  bulk  and  number;  but  there  is  happily  a “final 
joint  report,”  the  gist  of  which  lies  in  three  sentences : — 
“That  the  Act  of  Union  imposed  upon  Ireland  a 
burden  which,  as  events  showed,  she  was  unable  to 
bear  : 


“ That  the  increase  of  taxation  laid  upon  Ireland 
between  1853  and  i860  was  not  justified  by  the  then 
existing  circumstances  : 

“That  while  the  actual  tax-revenue  of  Ireland  is 
about  one-eleventh  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  relative 
taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  is  very  much  smaller,  and  is 
not  estimated  by  any  of  us  as  exceeding  one-twentieth.” 
These  three  propositions  are  so  simple  and  clear  that 
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we  had  thought  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  them. 
There  are  many  difficulties  when  we  come  to  the  question 
of  how  the  admitted  inequality  is  to  be  redressed,  but 
as  regards  the  essential  facts  there  is  absolutely  no 
room  "for  dispute.  But  what  does  the  “Times”  do? 

It  stumbles  on  the  threshold  over  the  hint  that  the 
Union  was  not  a perfect  revelation  of  divine  wisdom, 
and  cries  out  in  a succession  of  amazing  articles  that 
this  is  another  Home  Rule  trick — “ the  whole  proceed- 
ing is  a mere  branch  of  the  policy  of  Home  Rule  ” — as  if 
the  statement  that  two  and  two  make  four  lost  any  of 
its  force  from  being  uttered  by  a Home  Ruler.  In  the 
excess  of  its  wrath  it  even  hurls  from  his  throne  its  own 
chosen  idol  to  whom  we  have  so  often  been  exhorted 
to  bow  in  unquestioning  adoration.  When  some 
blasphemer  suggested  that  Cobdenism  and  the  mil- 
lennium were  not  interchangeable  terms,  that  cheap 
bread  might  be  boug'ht  too  dear  at  the  cost  of  the  ruin 
of  our  agriculture,  or  that  a farthing  in  the  pound  on 
sugar  was  not  too  great  a price  to  pay  to  avert  the 
rum  of  the  West  Indies,  we  felt  certain  that  we  should 
find  a column  of  the  most  conspicuous  type  and  in  the 
most  conspicuous  place  in  the  “Times,” signed  “ Farrer, 
denouncing  all  who  propounded  such  heresies,  and  that 
on  the  opposite  page  there  would  be  the  usual  leader 
saying  ditto  to  Lord  Farrer.  Now  the  “Times” 
has  discovered  that  Lord  Farrer  is  a mere  official 
Gladstonian  and  well-known  supporter  of  Home  Rule,” 
whose  facts  are  all  wrong,  whose  arguments  are  absurd, 
whose  conclusions  are  fallacies.  Surely  this  is  the 
very  ecstasy  of  folly.  Lord  Farrer  is  not  so  great  and 
infallible  a man  as  the  “Times”  declared  him  to  be 
yesterday,  neither  is  he  such  a transparent  impostor  as 
the  “ Times  ” declares  him  to  be  to-day.  He  is  simply 
a hard-headed  and  somewhat  dogmatic  official,  whose 
really  safe  ground  is  that  of  figures  and  accounts,  but 
whose  weakness  it  is  ridiculously  to  over-estimate  him- 
self in  the  matter  of  economic  theories.  The  unhappy 
“Times”  swears  by  his  absurd  theories,  but  will  have 
none  of  his  incontestable  facts  ! 

The  irony  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
“Times”  has  commenced  to  fire  its  ancient  blunder- 
' buss  on  a false  alarm.  The  reference  to  the  Union 
although  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  has  no  bearing  on 
the  practical  problem  before  us  at  present.  It  was 
not  the  Union,  but  the  French  war,  that  dislocated 
Irish  finances  and  rendered  necessary  the  financial 
amalgamation  of  1817*  In  1817  and  for  thirty-six  years 
after  Ireland  had  no  financial  grievance.  The  taxation 
was  low,  much  lower  than  that  of  Kngland,  and  it  was 
designedly  so  ; for  Peel,  carrying  out  the  wise  ante  helium 
policy  of'  Pitt,  made  allowances  for  the  deplorable 
economic  condition  to  which  centuries  of  misgo\  em- 
inent and  anarchy  had  reduced  the  country.  Then 
came  Mr.  Gladstone,  arrogant  and  self-confident— the 
young  man  in  a.  hurry.  Equal  and  indiscriminate  taxa- 
' tion — the  weak  to  bear  the  same  burden  as  the  strong 
was  his  motto,  and  Ireland,  just  then  labouring  through 
her  most  terrible  troubles,  with  a fourth  of  her  popula- 
tion wiped  out  by  famine,  pestilence  . and  wholesale 
emigration,  was  saddled  with  Spirit  duties  and  Income- 
tax,  and  two  or  three  other  imposts  till  then  unknown. 
The  simple  figures  of  the  Treasury  returns  tell  their  own 
tale.  In  1851  Ireland’s  total  taxation  was,  in  round 
numbers,  ^4,800,000  ; in  i860  it  was  ^7,700,000  an 
increase  of  58  per  cent,  on  a falling  population  and 
diminishing  resources  ; and  at  or  about  that  figure  it 
' has  remained  ever  since.  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course, 
refused  to  see  it — that  was  his  business.  Again  and 
again  he  declared  that  the  “equity,  liberality,  and 
fairness  ” of  the  new  arrangement  had  been  proved. 
His  own  Commission  has  now  declared  that  that 
arrangement  was  neither  equitable,  liberal,  nor  fair,  and 
the  hack  leader-writers  of  Printing  House  Square  sug- 
gest that  the  Unionist  Government  should  take  on  its 
shoulders  the  burden  of  defending  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
blunders  ! There  is,  we  hope,  no  fear  of  the  adoption 
of  a policy  so  suicidal,  so  dishonest,  so  shortsighted. 
It  is  a mere  question  of  figures  and  of  national  good 
faith.  The  Union  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  over- 
rating of  Ireland,  nor  has  the  “blackguardly”  Mr. 
Pitt : it  was  simply  a piece  of  obstinate  doctrinaire 
financial  perversity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone 


forty  years  ago.  It  was  not  .intended  that  Ireland 
should  bear  the  burden  then  imposed  upon  her ; 
it  was  not  believed  that  the  burden  had  been  im- 
posed. Successive  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
denied  it  vehemently.  The  Financial  Relations  Com- 
mission has  now  for  the  first  time  placed  us  in 
possession  of  the  facts  and  figures.  And  the  “ Times 
suggests  that  we  should  continue  to  deny  them  because 
they  are  vouched  for  by  a Home  Ruler  ! We  can  only 
re-echo  its  own  words  with  a different  application  • 
“These  extravagances  do  more  damage  to  the  Unionist 
cause  than  all  the  froth  and  fury  of  Parnellites  and  anti- 
Parnellites  combined.” 

THE  CHARTERED  COMPANY  INQUIRY. 

IN  a few  weeks  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  will  be  in  London, 
and  in  about  a month  from  now  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  move  for  the  re-appointment  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  last  Session  to  inquire  into  the  Jameson  raid, 
and  the  past  management  and  future  powers  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company.  What  is  to  be  the 
procedure  of  this  Committee  ? Last  Session  nothing 
was  done  but  to  invite  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  take  the 
chair.  Has  any  one  any  idea  of  what  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings  will  be  ? Is  it  to  be  a sort  of  State 
prosecution,  or  merely  an  inquiry  ? Mr.  Rhodes  has 
already  sent  retainers  to  Mr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  the  doyen  of 
the  Parliamentary  Bar,  and  to  Mr.  Pember,  Q.C.,  of 
water  company  fame.  Obviously  no  barristers  who 
are  in  Parliament  could  appear  before  a House  of 
Commons  Committee.  Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  Sir 
Edward  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Carson  are,  therefore,  out  of 
the  question,  though  for  a great  political  trial  their 
abilities  would  probably  be  more  valuable  than  those 
of  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Pember.  But  what  part  will 
counsel  play  in  this  matter  ? In  a Private  Bill  Com- 
mittee there  are  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  and  the 
petitioners  against  the  Bill.  Counsel  for  the  pro- 
moters open  their  case  and  call  their  witnesses,  who 
are  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  petitioners. 
After  the  promoters’  case  is  closed,  the  petitioners  open 
their  case  against  the  Bill,  and  call  their  witnesses, 
who  are  cross-examined  by  the  promoters’  counsel. 
Promoters  and  petitioners  are  plaintiff  and  defendant  : 
the  procedure  is  known  and  defined.  But  in  this  inquiry 
into  the  Jameson  raid  and  the  affairs  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  who  are  the  plaintiffs  and  who  are  the  de- 
fendants ? In  the  case  of  the  Parnell  Commission,  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  three  of  Her.  Majesty’s 
Judges  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  certain  definite 
charges  and  allegations  that  had  been  made  against 
Mr.  Parnell  and  other  members  of  Parliament  by  the 
“Times.”  When  the  Commission  met,  the  Judges 
decided  to  call  upon  the  “Times  ” to  begin  by  proving 
its  allegations  against  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other 
members,  who  were  styled  the  defendants.  The 
“Times”  was  thus  put  into  the  position  of  a person 
who,  having  libelled  another,  pleads  justification,  and 
is  called  upon  to  prove  his  plea.  , But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  Chartered  Company 
inquiry  are  quite  different.  There  is  here  no  plaintiff 
and  no  defendant.  No  one  has  formulated  any 
precise  charges  against  Mr.  Rhodes  or  the  Chartered 
Company.  Mr.  Labouchere  has,  indeed,  in  the 
columns  of  “ Truth,”  accused  Mr.  Rhodes  of  every 
crime  in  the  calendar.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
has  not  paid  Mr.  Labouchere  the  compliment  of  ordering 
a Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
paragraphs  in  his  journal.  In  the  reference  to  the 
Committee  no  names  of  individuals  are  mentioned.  It 
is  merely  an  inquiry  by  the  House  of  Commons  into  a 
certain  chapter  of  South  African  history.  What  have 
counsel  to  do  with  this?  According  to  ordinary  rule, 
the  inquiry  would  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  with- 
out counsel.  . 

But  there  was  a case  in  1888  which  is  in  many 
respects  analogous  to  this  of  the  Chartered  Company. 
On  3 May,  1888,  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  “ that 
a Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
formation  and  promotion  of  the  Hyderabad-Deccan 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  concession  held  by  the  Company  was  obtained 
from  the  Government  of  Hyderabad,  and  the  subsequent 
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operations  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  by  persons 
interested  in  the  Company.”  We  do  not,  of  course, 
suggest  that  there  was  any  similarity  between  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Hyderabad  Company  and  the  Chartered 
Company  ; but  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry  was 
very  analogous.  Sir  Henry  James  was  Chairman 
of  the  Hyderabad  Committee,  which  decided  that 
“ any  persons  or  body  deeming  themselves  in- 
terested, who  wish  to  appear  by  counsel,  shall 
make  application  to  the  clerk  of  the  Committee.” 
The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  Mr.  W.  C.  Watson,  the 
concessionnaire,  the  Sirdar  Diler  Jung,  Mr.  Sharp,  the 
Hyderabad  Mining  Company,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  all 
applied  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  On  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  Sir  Henry  James  read  to  the  assembled 
parties  the  following  resolution:  “The  Committee 

resolved  that  they  purpose  retaining  the  conduct  of  the 
inquiry  referred  to  them  entirely  in  their  own  hands, 
but  will  accept  the  assistance  of  counsel  when  they 
think  it  nece.ssary.  Thus  all  witnesses,  except  as  here- 
inafter mentioned,  will  be  called  and  examined  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  If  the  evidence  of  any 
witness  shall  affect  the  interest  of  any  person  or  body 
represented  by  counsel,  application  may  be  made  to  the 
Committee  for  leave  to  cross-examine  such  witness. 
If  it  be  desired  to  call  any  witness  not  examined  by  the 
Committee,  counsel  must  apply  for  permission  to  call 
such  witness,  who  will  be  examined  as  the  Committee 
may  think  fit.  The  extent  to  which  counsel  may 
address  the  Committee  will  be  determined  at  a later 
stage  of  the  inquiry.”  The  first  witness  called  was  Mr. 
Levien,  Secretary  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  he  was 
examined  in  chief  by  Mr.  Labouchere. 

The  precedent  fits  this  case  so  closely  that  we 
cannot  imagine  Mr.  Chamberlain  not  following  it.  It 
is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  proceedings  can 
take  any  other  form.  The  inquiry  is  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  Committee  must  retain  the  conduct  of 
the  procedure  in  its  own  hands.  Of  course  the  Chartered 
Company  and  other  individuals  will  apply  for  leave  to 
be  represented  by  counsel.  But  the  Committee  will  call 
and  examine  the  witnesses,  leaving  counsel  for  interested 
parties  to  cross-examine.  If  these  parties  desire  to  call 
rebutting  evidence,  the  Committee  will  allow  them  to  put 
their  own  witnesses  into  the  box,  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  will  be  at  liberty  to  cross-examine  them. 
With  regard  to  addressing  the  Committee  for  their 
clients,  we  presume  that  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Pemberwill 
be  allowed  to  perorate  to  their  heart’s  content.  Indeed 
it  would  take  a stronger  Chairman  than  even  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  silence  the  big  guns  of  the  Parliamentary 
Bar. 

So  much  for  the  procedure,  which  is  important,  and 
about  which  there  has  been  much  uncertainty.  As  to 
the  inquiry  itself,  we  have  more  than  once  expressed  our 
opinion  that  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  proceeded  with.  An  inquiry, 
if  it  is  to  Serve  a good  purpose,  must  be  into  un- 
known facts.  But  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
Jameson  raid  and  the  Chartered  Company  are  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  most  ignorant  man  or  woman  in  the 
street.  What,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  inquiry?  Is  it 
to  collect  material  for  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Rhodes  ? 
The  hour  is  past  for  that,  as  the  Government  must  be 
well  aware.  If  that  step  was  to  be  taken,  it  should  have 
been  taken  six  months  ago.  Mr.  Chamberlain  should 
instruct  his  new  Agent  at  Pretoria  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  President  Kruger  about  the  indemnity 
and  other  matters.  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  then  tell 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Government  did  not 
intend  to  proceed  with  the  inquiry,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  strong  enough  to  do  this.  Whether  he  will  do  it  is 
another  matter. 

A SYMBOLIST  FARCE. 

* I "HE  performance  of  “ Ubu  Roi  : com^die  guigno- 
lesque,”  by  M.  Alfred  Jarry,  at  the  Theatre  de 
l’CEuvre,  if  of  little  importance  in  itself,  is  of  consider- 
able importance  as  a symptom  of  tendencies  now  agi- 
tating the  minds  of  the  younger  generation  in  France. 
The  play  is  the  first  Symbolist  farce  ; it  has  the  crudity 
of  a schoolboy  or  a savage  ; what  is,  after  all,  most 


remarkable  about  it  is  the  insolence  with  which  a young 
writer  mocks  at  civilization  itself,  sweeping  all  art, 
along  with  all  humanity,  into  the  same  inglorious  slop- 
pail.  That  it  should  ever  have  been  written  is  suffi- 
ciently surprising  ; but  it  has  been  praised  by  Catulle 
Mend&s,  by  Anatole  France  ; the  book  has  gone  through 
several  editions,  and  now  the  play  has  been  mounted 
by  Lugnd-Poe  (whose  mainly  Symbolist  Theatre  de 
l’Gluvre  has  so  significantly  taken  the  place  of  the  mainly 
Naturalist  Theatre  Libre),  and  it  has  just  been  given,  in 
“ rdp^tition  g^ndrale,”  before  a crowded  house,  howling 
but  dominated,  a house  buffeted  into  sheer  bewilder- 
ment by  the  wooden  lath  of  a gross,  undiscriminating, 
infantile  Philosopher-Pantaloon. 

M.  Jarry’s  idea,  in  this  symbolical  buffoonery,  was 
to  satirize  humanity  by  setting  human  beings  to 
play  the  part  of  marionettes,  hiding  their  faces 
behind  cardboard  masks,  tuning  their  voices  to  the 
howl  and  squeak  which  tradition  has  considerately 
assigned  to  the  voices  of  that  wooden  world,  and 
mimicking  the  rigid  inflexibility  and  spasmodic 
life  of  puppets  by  a hopping  and  reeling  gait.  The 
author,  who  has  written  an  essay,  “ De  l’inutilite  du 
theatre  au  theatre,”  has  explained  that  a performance 
of  marionettes  can  only  suitably  be  accompanied  by  the 
marionette  music  of  fairs  ; and,  therefore,  the  motions 
of  these  puppet-people  were  accompanied,  from  time 
to  time,  by  an  orchestra  of  piano,  cymbals,  and  drums, 
played  behind  the  scenes,  and  reproducing  the  note  of 
just  such  a band  as  one  might  find  on  the  wooden 
platform  outside  a canvas  booth  in  a fair.  The  action 
is  supposed  to  take  place  “in  Poland,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  land  of  Nowhere  ” ; and  the  scenery  was  painted 
to  represent,  by  a child’s  conventions,  indoors  and  out 
of  doors,  and  even  the  torrid,  temperate,  and  arctic 
zones  at  once.  Opposite  to  you,  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  you  saw  apple-trees  in  bloom,  under  a blue  sky, 
and  against  the  sky  a small  closed  window  and  a fire- 
place, containing  an  alchemist’s  crucible,  through  the 
very  midst  of  which  (with  what  refining  intention,  who 
knows  ?)  trooped  in  and  out  these  clamorous  and  san- 
guinary persons  of  the  drama.  On  the  left  was  painted 
a bed,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  a bare  tree,  and  snow 
falling.  On  the  right  were  palm-trees,  about  one  of 
which  coiled  a boa-constrictor ; a door  opened  against 
the  sky,  and  beside  the  door  a skeleton  dangled  from  a 
gallows.  Changes  of  scene  were  announced  by  the 
simple  Elizabethan  method  of  a placard,  roughly 
scrawled  with  such  stage  directions  as  this:  “La 
sc£ne  repr^sente  la  province  de  Livonie  couverte 
de  neige.”  A venerable  gentleman  in  evening-dress, 
Father  Time  as  we  see  him  on  Christmas-trees, 
trotted  across  the  stage  on  the  points  of  his  toes  between 
every  scene,  and  hung  the  new  placard  on  its  nail.  And 
before  the  curtain  rose,  in  what  was  after  all  but  a local 
mockery  of  a local  absurdity,  two  workmen  backed 
upon  the  stage  carrying  a cane-bottomed  chair  and  a little 
wooden  table  covered  with  a sack,  and  M.  Jarry  (a 
small,  very  young  man,  with  a hard,  clever  face)  seated 
himself  at  the  table  and  read  his  own  “ conference  ” on 
his  own  play. 

In  explaining  his  intentions,  M.  Jarry  seemed  to  me 
rather  to  be  explaining  the  intentions  which  he  ought 
to  have  had,  or  which  he  had  singularly  failed  to  carry 
out.  To  be  a sort  of  comic  antithesis  to  Maeterlinck, 
as  the  ancient  satiric  play  was  at  once  a pendant  and  an 
antithesis  to  the  tragedy  of  its  time  : that,  certainly, 
though  he  did  not  say  it,  might  be  taken  to  have  been 
one  of  the  legitimate  ambitions  of  the  writer  of  “ Ubu 
Roi.”  “ C’est  l’instauration  du  Guignol  Litteraire,”  as 
he  affirms,  and  a generation  which  has  exhausted  every 
intoxicant,  every  soluble  preparation  of  the  artificial,  may 
well  seek  a last  sensation  in  the  wire-pulled  passions, 
the  wooden  faces  of  marionettes,  and,  by  a further 
illusion,  of  marionettes  who  are  living  people  ; living 
people  pretending  to  be  those  wooden  images  of  life 
which  pretend  to  be  living  people.  There  one  sees, 
truly,  the  excuse,  the  occasion,  for  an  immense  satire,  a 
Swiftian  or  Rabelaisian  parody  of  the  world.  But  at 
present  M.  Jarry  has  not  the  intellectual  grasp 
nor  the  mastery  of  a new  technique  needful  to  carry 
out  so  vast  a programme.  Swift,  Rabelais,  is  above 
all  the  satirist  with  intention,  and  the  satirist  who 
writes.  M.  Jarry  has  somehow  forgotten  his  intention 
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before  writing,  and  his  writing  when  he  takes  pen  in 
hand.  “Ubu  Roi  ” is  the  gesticulation  of  a young 
savage  of  the  woods,  and  is  his  manner  of  expressing 
his  disapproval  of  civilization.  Satire  which  is  without 
distinctions  becomes  obvious,  and  M.  Jarry’s  present 
conception  of  satire  is  very  much  that  of  the  schoolboy 
to  whom  a practical  joke  is  the  most  efficacious  form  of 
humour,  and  bad  words  scrawled  on  a slate  the  most 
salient  kind  of  wit.  These  jerking  and  hopping,  these 
filthy,  fighting,  swearing  “ gamins  ” of  wood  bring  us 
back,  let  us  admit,  and  may  legitimately  bring  us  back, 
to  what  is  primitively  animal  in  humanity.  Ubu  may 
be  indeed  “ un  sac  k vices,  une  outre  k vins,  une  poche 
k bile,  un  empereur  romain  de  la  decadence,  idoine  k 
toutes  cacades,  pillard,  paillard,  braillard,  un . gou- 
laphre,”  as  the  author  describes  him  ; but  he  is  not 
sufficiently  that,  he  is  not  invented  with  sufficient  pro- 
fundity, nor  set  in  motion  with  a sufficiently  comic 
invention.  He  does  not  quite  attain  to  the  true  dignity 
of  the  marionette.  He  remains  a monkey  on  a stick. 

Yet,  after  all,  Ubu  has  his  interest,  his  value; 
and  that  strange  experiment  of  the  Rue  Blanche 
its  importance  as  a step  in  the  movement  of  minds. 
For  it  shows  us  that  the  artificial,  when . it  has 
gone  the  full  circle,  comes  back  to  the  primitive  ; 
des  Esseintes  relapses  into  the  Red  Indian.  M.  Jarry 
is  logical,  with  that  frightful,  irresistible  logic  of  the 
French.  In  our  search  for  sensation  we  have  ex- 
hausted sensation  ; and  now,  before  a people  who  have 
perfected  the  fine  shades  to  their  vanishing  point,  who 
have  subtilized  delicacy  of  perception  into  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  very  senses  through  which  we  take  in 
ecstasy,  a literary  Sansculotte  has  shrieked  for  hours 
that  unspeakable  word  of  the  gutter  which  was  the 
refrain,  the  “ Leitmotiv,”  of  this  comedy  of  masks. 
Just  as  the  seeker  after  pleasure  whom  pleasure  has 
exhausted,  so  the  seeker  after  the  material  illusions  of 
literary  artifice  turns  finally  to  that  first,  subjugated, 
never  quite  exterminated,  element  of  cruelty  which  is 
one  of  the  links  which  bind  us  to  the  earth.  “ Ubu 
Roi  ” is  the  brutality  out  of  which  we  have  achieved 
civilization,  and  those  painted,  massacring  puppets  the 
destroying  elements  which  are  as  old  as  the  world,  and 
which  we  can  never  chase  out  of  the  system  of  natural 
things.  Arthur  Symons. 

WEATHER  PREDICTION  IN  INDIA. 

ALTHOUGH  within  the  last  week  or  two  a fortunately 
erratic  cyclone,  bred  in  the  disappearing  monsoon, 
has  brought  temporary  rainfall  and  relief  to  Bombay 
and  the  Central  Provinces,  yet  famine  stalks  through 
the  Upper  Provinces  and  will  continue  for  several 
months  to  come.  It  is  due  to  marked  drought  both 
this  year  and  in  1895,  and  following,  as  it  does,  a period 
of  equally  marked  excess  rainfall  which  culminated  in 
1893,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  present  results  of 
the  Indian  weather  forecast  system. 

For  some  time  past  the  Simla  head  office  of  the 
Indian  Meteorological  Department  has  issued,  under 
official  sanction,  successful  forecasts  of  the  S.-W. 
monsoon  and  N.-E.  monsoon  average  weather  and 
rainfall  for  the  ensuing  six  months.  These  are  founded 
partly  on  empirical  and  partly  on  rational  principles  ; 
but  in  time  it  is  expected  that  empiricism  will 
gradually  be  eliminated  and  the  methods  become 
almost  entirely  rational.  The  new  method  starts  with 
•certain  recognized  sequences  between  abnormal  snow- 
falls in  the  Himalaya  and  subsequent  delays  in  the 
arrival  of  the  S.-W.  monsoon,  and  with  persistent 
anomalies  in  the  temperature  and  pressure-distribution 
over  India,  and  subsequent  corresponding  local  anoma- 
lies in  the  distribution  of  S.-W.  monsoon  storms  and 
rains,  first  noticed  by  the  late  Mr.  Blanford.  From 
these  and  the  study  of  a special  series  of  Indian  ocean 
monsoon  charts  published  daily  some  months  later 
from  data  collected  chiefly  from  logs  of  ships  traversing 
the  Indian  seas,  a rational  theory  of  the  summer 
monsoon,  and  the  winter  rains  which  occur  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  so-called  N.-E.  monsoon  (which  is  in 
reality  simply  a reversion  to  the  normal  N.-E.  trade  of 
the  latitude  after  the  disappearance  of  the  S.-W. 
monsoon),  has  recently  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Eliot, 
the  present  head  of  the  service.  This  theory  completely 


disposes  of  the  old  text-book  ideas  of  the  cause  of  the 
monsoons,  and  enables  reliable  forecasts  to  be  made  of 
the  local  distribution  as  well  as  of  the  general  effects  of 
the  monsoon  current  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
during  its  prevalence.  The  forecasts  are  based  pro- 
visionally on  the  supposition  of  a monsoon  of  normal 
strength,  and  are  only  liable  to  modification  in  corre- 
spondence with  its  actual  character,  which  is  learnt 
some  little  time  before  its  arrival,  and  which  is  usually 
maintained  with  more  or  less  constancy  throughout  the 
entire  period. 

Accordingto  this  theory,  the  S.-W.  monsoon  is  simply 
a prolongation  across  the  Equator  of  the  S.-E.  trade 
wind  of  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean,  and  not  a mere 
current  of  aspiration  towards  a heated  land  surface.  As 
a matter  of  fact  the  local  heating  of  the  Indian  land 
area  previous  to  its  arrival  has  been  found  to  have  no 
connexion  with  its  strength  and  continuance.  Thus 
in  1893  there  was  virtually  no  hot  weather,  and  yet 
the  monsoon  was  the  strongest  and  wettest  ever 
known.  It  is  true  the  heated  continent  of  Asia  disturbs 
the  normal  circulation  by  creating  low-pressure  areas 
in  Persia  and  North  India,  and  by  weakening  and 
finally  breaking  down  the  N.-E.  trade  allows  the  S.-E. 
trade  wind  to  rush  across  the  usual  ascending  trough 
over  the  Equator,  and  burst  as  the  monsoon  upon  the 
Indian  land  area  ; but  for  all  that  the  propelling  force 
is  more  a vis  a tergo  arising  from  the  southern  high 
pressure  than  a vis  a fronte  due  to  the  Indian  low 
pressure. 

As  soon  as  the  monsoon  current  reaches  the  Indian 
land  area  it  appears  to  be  guided  into  local  channels, 
and  the  paths  of  its  accompanying  eddies  or  cyclonic 
vortices  are  determined  like  molten  metal  filling  a 
mould,  by  the  local  pressure  inequalities  which  have 
prevailed,  as  most  Indian  anomalies  do,  persistently 
throughout  the  previous  months.  It  avoids  those 
areas  where  the  high  pressure  created  by  the  slowly 
melting  snows  acts  like  an  opposing  cushion,  and 
travels  along  the  path  of  least  resistance  towards 
those  areas  where  the  pressure  is  already  below  the 
normal.  The  chief  problem,  therefore,  in  connexion 
with  the  prediction  of  the  summer  monsoon  is  the  ante- 
cedent determination  of  its  strength,  for  upon  this 
depends  the  rainfall,  and  the  chance  that  those  parts 
of  the  country,  such  as  the  Western  Punjab,  Raj- 
putana,  and  the  Western  Deccan,  which  ordinarily 
come  under  its  bounding  fringes,  and  are  thus  liable  to 
drought,  should  receive  an  adequate  rainfall.  Up  to 
the  present  the  information  of  its  strength,  or  rather 
that  of  its  parent,  the  S.-E.  trade,  has  been  mainly 
derived  from  the  Seychelles  by  mail,  and  from  the  logs 
of  vessels  reaching  Bombay  and  other  ports.  Hence- 
forth this  will  be  materially  augmented  by  the  cable 
recently  sanctioned  by  the  Government  to  the  Sey- 
chelles. Moreover  it  has  been  found  that  an  unsus- 
pected principle  controls  the  yearly  variations  both  of  the 
summer  monsoon  and  of  the  winter  rains  which  fall  in 
Upper  India,  through  the  shallow  land  trade  or  N.-E. 
monsoon  from  a lofty  S.-W.  current,  descending 
at  that  season  below  the  general  summit  level  of  the 
Himalaya. 

This  discovery  is  the  occurrence  of  a system  ot  long- 
period  waves  of  pressure  which,  as  differences  from  the 
monthly  normals,  run  through  their  amplitude  in 
about  twelve,  eighteen  and  twenty-four  months.  Twelve 
such  waves  occurred  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  a fairly  definite  rule  has  been  established  between 
their  phases  at  different  times  of  the  year  and  the  rain- 
fall of  the  succeeding  season  whether  winter  or  summer. 
Thus  when  the  long-pressure  wave  is  rising  to  a maxi- 
mum in  the  spring,  the  succeeding  summer  monsoon 
will  be  dry,  and  vice  versa.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
rising  in  November,  the  winter  rainfall  will  be  excessive, 
and  conversely,  the  rule  reversing  with  the  season. 
These  pressure  movements  are  evidently  connected  with 
advances  and  checks  in  the  general  circulation  over 
Southern  Asia,  and  will  eventually  receive  their  full 
rational  explanation. 

Meanwhile,  in  connexion  with  the  local  observations, 
they  enable  seasonal  forecasts  to  be  made  of  the  greatest 
economical  value  to  our  Indian  Empire,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  by  an  extension  and  modification  of 
the  same  methods,  long-period  forecasts  could  be  made 
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of  the  prevalent  character  of  the  weather  in  these  islands 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Though  our  daily  ripples  bear  a larger  ratio  to  the 
long-period  waves  than  they  do  in  the  tropics,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  we  experience  periods  of  a persistent  type 
of  weather  which  are  controlled  by  these  long  waves, 
whose  prevision  could  be  effected  by  their  rational 
study.  ' Douglas  Archibald. 

LORD  LEIGHTON’S  DRAWINGS. 

IT  must  surely  be  possible  to  define  Lord  Leighton’s 
talent  more  exactly  than  his  friends  and  foes  seem 
willing  to  do.  The  only  writer  who,  so  far  as  I have 
observed,  has  attempted  to  say  anything  positive  on 
the  subject,  unfortunately  lost  a hearing  for  himself  by 
indulging  in  certain  gibes  on  the  subject  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s person  and  taste  in  furniture  at  a moment  when 
even  a man’s  public  deeds  are  better  left  to  the  eulogy  of 
friends.  He  has  received  from  Lord  Leighton’s  suc- 
cessor the  castigation  to  be  expected,  and  the  castiga- 
tion will  be  apt  to  pass  as  a refutation  of  his  estimate. 
It  must  be  remembered,  in  discussing  the  difficult 
question  of  the  liberties  of  criticism,  that  the  friends  of 
the  artist  raised  the  question  of  his  architectural  taste 
into  a public  one  by  inviting  a public  subscription  to 
buy  his  house  ; now  that  the  proposal  is  to  present  it  to 
the  nation,  we  are  perhaps  spared  the  necessity  of  dis- 
cussing the  value  of  the  gift.  But  the  drawings  and 
studies  of  the  late  President  are  now  exhibited  to  public 
judgment,  to  be  followed  shortly  by  his  paintings,  and 
those  who  cannot  rid  themselves  of  a critical  conscience 
will  turn  away  unimpressed  alike  by  the  vague  claim 
set  up  by  the  admiration  of  Mrs.  Russell  Barrington 
and  Mr.  Richmond,  or  the  sweeping  verdicts  on  the 
other  side.  Curt  dismissal  leaves  the  evident  talent 
unconsidered,  but  to  accept  the  ambition  of  the  perform- 
ance as  the  measure  of  its  value,  and  straightway  pro- 
claim Leighton  a master  of  all  time,  is  to  throw  dis- 
crimination to  the  winds.  We  must  not  dub  men  masters 
so  easily,  or  we  shall  show  how  little  we  really  admire 
the  greatest.  Our  own  age  and  country,  be  it  remem- 
bered, has  produced  an  Alfred  Stevens. 

It  would  not  be  unfair  to  say  that  few  people  really  like 
Leighton’s  work,  few  give  it  the  first  place  or  the  second 
place  in  their  affections  ; nor  does  it  attract  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  few  and  repel  the  many  as  a master’s  work 
commonly  does.  It  does  evoke  a good  deal  of  esteem, 
but  this  esteem  is  not  strongest  with  those  artists  of 
our  time  who  have  the  best  right  to  a judgment,  and  is 
found  to  vary  inversely  with  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  art,  numbering  its  warmest  adherents  in 
those  social  and  literary  regions  where  painting  is  an 
occasional  and  secondary  distraction.  Very  much  as 
painters  might  applaud  Leighton’s  literary  style,  charged 
as  it  was  with  the  rhetorical  devices  that  please  the  ear 
unused  to  literary  discrimination,  so  the  literary  man, 
who  would  promptly  class  Leighton  as  a writer  with 
Dr.  Farrar,  would  take  Leighton’s  painting  on  trust 
because  its  scope  and  manner  seem  to  him  that  of  the 
accepted  masters,  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian. 
These  masters  themselves  do  not  differ  very  appreciably 
to  such  an  eye. 

We  are  agreed  that  Leighton  in  his  drawing,  as  in 
his  speaking,  aimed  at  an  exalted  rhetorical  level.  We 
may  even  admit  that  in  the  general  design  and  rhythm 
of  his  drawing  he  attained  to  a remarkable  imitation  of 
the  great  manner.  But  we  must  make  a distinction. 
In  great  poets  there  are  occasional  passages,  or  even 
long  periods,  when  the  poetry  leaves  off,  but  the 
rhetoric  goes  on.  Milton,  for  example,  must  employ  a 
style,  forged  at  white  heat  to  express  the  loftiest 
emotion,  to  cover  description  and  to  express  ideas  that 
are  in  themselves  trivial  and  unworthy  of  so  exalted  a 
manner.  We  forgive  this  in  Milton,  for  the  sake  of  the 
majesty  that  equals  the  theme  when  it  mounts,  or  for 
the  proud  or  relenting  line  that  suddenly  rewards  us  in 
the  midst  of  tedious  rhetoric.  We  cannot  so  easily 
forgive  Tennyson  when,  enamoured  of  the  exalted 
rhetoric  of  “ Paradise  Lost,”  he  attempts  to  describe  a 
picnic  with  its  pies  in  like  cadences.  So  with  the  art  of 
painting.  We  forgive  immense  spaces  of  mere 
rhetoric  in  Raphael  or  in  Tintoretto  because  we  find 
here  and  there  an  emotion  equal  to  the  style.  After  a 


hundred  whirling  or  posturing  figures  heaven  opens 
its  thunders,  or  paradise  its  enchantment,  and  our 
spirit  is  content  to  cover  the  intervening  spaces  as  a 
soldier  must  march  under  arms  over  dull  ground 
between  the  battles. 

Now,  no  one  for  whom  such  distinctions  exist  at  all 
is  likely  to  pretend  that  in  Leighton  we  have  the  con- 
ception and  emotion  that  the  lofty  style  demands. 
Indeed,  from  first  to  last  it  is  difficult  in  his  work  to 
trace  a strong  feeling  of  any  kind,  and  just  because  of 
his  ambitious  flight  we  shall  never  know  whether  at 
various  less  exalted  levels  he  might  have  developed  a 
congenial  art,  or  whether  his  temperament  was  wanting 
at  every  level.  One  or  two  doors  seem  to  stand  open  as 
he  passes.  Very  like  Maclise  in  his  sensational  endow- 
ment and  in  the  result  of  his  later  ambitions,  he  might, 
on  the  evidence  of  certain  drawings  here,  have  possibly 
won  Maclise’s  success  in  pencil  portraits,  but  was 
probably  wanting  in  the  needful  touch  of  malice.  More 
possibly  he  might  have  cultivated  with  success  the 
sensuous  vein  of  the  “ Summer  Moon,”  but  his  eclectic 
ambition  warned  him  that  to  do  this  was  not  to  be  a 
Michael  Angelo.  He  went  his  way,  attempting  dra- 
matic, tragic,  exalted  subjects  with  results  that  could 
only  be  null  or  ludicrous.  It  availed  little  in 
this  connexion  to  change  the  mise-en-schie  from 
German  to  Italian,  Italian  to  Greek.  This  approach 
to  the  material  of  lofty  poetry  from  the  outside 
only  emphasized  the  refusal  of  models,  of  conception, 
of  emotion  to  transmute  themselves.  What  might 
have  been  frank  sugar  was  made  to  look  more  like 
marble,  and  an  inevitable  vulgarity  taints  the  result. 

We  must  be  content,  then,  to  find  very  few  moments 
of  poetry  in  Leighton,  and  to  appraise  his  work  on  the 
rhetorical  level.  Rhetorical  is  hardly  the  word  ; it 
should  be  retained  for  the  art  of  speech  which  is  not 
poetical,  but  has  its  own  function,  persuasive  or 
admonitory.  Formal  is  the  better  word.  There  is  a 
class  of  artists  who  are  devoid  of  the  poetical  passions, 
and  yet  have  a kind  of  passion  for  form  itself.  They 
have  a keen  eye  to  follow  its  inflexions,  a logical  mind 
to  resume  its  expression,  and  they  love  to  develop  this 
instinct  on  matter  furnished  by  the  poets  of  their  art. 
We  are  accustomed  to  this  change  of  interest  in  other 
arts  than  those  of  literature  and  painting.  The  castle 
battlement  is  retained  as  a decorative  fret  of  spaces  and 
shadows  long  after  its  defensive  reason  for  existence 
has  disappeared.  But  the  greater  the  potential  value 
for  emotion  of  a subject  the  more  dangerous  is  it  to 
play  the  formal  game.  Even  music  that  is  purely 
formal,  a ballet  that  is  purely  formal,  raise  dissatis- 
faction, and  a human  figure  borrowed  from  a poetical 
context  and  treated  formally  gives  us  a deadly  chill. 

Leighton  must  have  been  to  some  extent  aware  of 
this.  He  treats  from  time  to  time  those  subjects  which 
were  strictly  the  only  permissible  subjects  for  him — 
namely,  gymnastic  or  acrobatic  subjects.  The  logical 
subject  for  his  art  was  the  pose  plastique,  and  in  the 
“ Slinger,”  the  “ Woman  Juggler,”  the  “ Girls  Playing 
at  Ball,”  he  is  at  work  on  the  right  material,  without 
disguise.  “A  Sister’s  Kiss  ” is  typical  of  what  happens 
otherwise.  This  is  not  a kiss,  but  a semi-gymnastic 
performance,  a pose.  Imagine  by  contrast  Rossetti’s 
treatment  of  such  a subject  ! But  in  this  sphere  of  the 
design  or  invention  of  pose  Leighton  appears  as  a very 
considerable  artist.  So  early  as  study  No.  3 — a 
Madonna  with  two  children — if  it  is  his  own,  he  evinced 
a remarkable  gift  of  design  for  the  knotting  up  of  forms, 
for  turning  within  a given  space,  as  a clever  versifier 
will  turn  within  a line.  The  actions  of  the  two  figures 
playing  at  ball  and  Leighton’s  essays  in  sculpture  are 
other  examples  of  this  talent  for  the  graceful  disposition 
of  forms.  Sculpture,  indeed,  would  appear  to  be  the 
right  expression  for  his  talent. 

As  it  is,  the  critical  task  will  be  to  place  him  among 
those  draughtsmen  who  have  employed  themselves  on 
variations  of  classical  poses.  It  is  in  the  company  of 
artists  like  Ingres  that  he  will  come  up  for  judgment. 
What  is  his  place  likely  to  be  on  the  evidence  of 
the  drawings  here  ? They  fall  practically  into  two 
sections  : the  early  sharp  pencil  drawings  and  the 
later  studies  for  pose  and  draperies  in  crayon.  Those 
early  drawings  prove  his  possession  of  fine  nervous 
and  muscular  endowment.  The  clear  outline  is 
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inflected  with  exquisite  nicety,  and  yet  retains  a 
graceful  flow.  In  the  statement  of  the  exact  boun- 
daries of  still-life  forms  there  is  a precision  such  as  is 
expected  from  a good  facsimile  engraver.  If  we 
examine  the  intellectual  quality  of  this  drawing  we  find 
less  to  admire.  Drawing  of  an  advanced  kind  requires 
actual  invention  of  line  to  express  inner  and  outer  forms, 
and  his  drawing  remains  an  equable  outline,  with  a 
little  shading  for  the  inner  forms.  Of  this  system 
Leighton’s  drawing  to  the  end  retains  the  trace.  An 
arm  is  an  outline,  with  a vaguely  realized  piece  of  flesh 
enclosed.  Only,  as  his  ideas  of  style  grew,  this  outline 
lost  the  somewhat  mechanical  intimacy  of  the  early  work, 
without  gaining  the  higher  intimacy,  and  became 
a looser  statement.  Probably  there  exist  studies  from 
the  nude  preparatory  to  the  drapery  studies,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  them  ; but  the  exhibition 
suggests  a gap  between  the  choice  of  a pose  and  the 
arrangement  of  draperies,  the  very  region  in  which  the 
draughtsman  must  prove  himself.  These  draperies  are 
as  good  an  example  as  we  need  have  of  the  formal  bent 
of  Leighton’s  mind,  and  its  absorption  in  the  ornaments 
rather  than  the  essentials  of  style.  The  rhetoric  of  our 
day  has  shown  a weakness  for  the  device  of  alliteration. 
It  is  a device  of  all  literature,  but  it  is  used  with 
restraint  and  subtlety  by  the  best.  With  Leighton  this 
means  of  emphasis  was  a maid  of  all  work  in  writing, 
and  something  of  the  same  rhetorical  weakness  is  dis- 
played bjr  the  analogous  use  of  repeated  lines  in  his 
draperies.  The  alliteration  in  the  drawing  is  much 
subtler  than  in  the  discourses,  is  often  indeed  very 
graceful ; but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  embellishment,  and 
one  that  takes  the  place  of  the  drawing  of  the  figure. 
Leighton  appears,  from  the  preface  to  the  catalogue,  to 
have  misunderstood  the  phrase  “ Liberty  draperies,” 
which  applied  to  their  colours.  This  point,  and  the 
relation  of  these  studies  to  painting,  must  be  left  over 
till  the  exhibition  of  pictures  opens.  The  exhibition  of 
drawings  confirms  the  view  of  him  as  an  accomplished 
man  whose  graceful  sense  of  design  was  inspired  by  no 
strong  feeling,  but  was  at  the  mercy  of  eclectic, 
“ catholic,”  that  is  incompatible,  tastes.  D.  S.  M. 

YOUNG  ENGLAND. 

C'-'  ENTLE  reader,  you  and  I are  experts  in  criticism  : 
J on  a first  hearing  of  a fresh  musical  achieve- 
ment, however  novel  or  elaborate  the  structure,  how- 
ever unfamiliar  and  remote  the  idea  that  informs  it,  we 
can  accurately  estimate  its  artistic  value,  name  the 
influences  that  have  helped  to  shape  it,  and  declare 
conclusively  whether  the  composer  will  or  will  not 
accomplish  anything  of  distinction  or  greatness  in  the 
years  to  come.  All  this,  I say,  we  can  do — and  not  we 
only,  but  every  critic  and  amateur  of  the  present  day. 
Nevertheless,  who  has  not  sometimes  speculated,  with 
a curious  hotness  breaking  out  all  over  him,  on  his 
possible,  not  to  say  probable,  verdict  had  he  been 
present  at  the  first  performance  of  “ Der  Freischutz” 
or  “The  Dutchman”  or  (think  of  it!)  the  Ninth 
symphony?  For  my  part,  when  I remember  some 
of  the  criticisms  that  have  appeared  in  these 
columns  during  the  past  two  years,  when  I think 
of  this  inaccuracy  of  judgment  here,  that  fatal  im- 
patience there,  and  here  again  this  total  failure  of 
insight,  I am  glad  not  to  have  lived  or  at  any  rate  not 
to  have  been  a critic  during  the  great  musical  epoch 
of  the  nineteenth  century — the  epoch  that  began  with 
the  Heroic  symphony  and  ended  with  “ Parsifal.” 
Heavens  ! should  I,  after  agreeing  with  my  prede- 
cessors who  contemptuously  dismissed  Beethoven’s 
earlier  work  as  a mere  imitation  of  Mozart,  have 
gibed  at  the  Heroic  because  it  was  not  an  imitation 
of  Mozart  ; should  I have  scoffed  at  Weber  because 
he  imitated  no  one  and  then  scorned  young  Wagner 
as  a mere  imitator  of  Weber  ; should  I — could  I 
possibly — have  laughed  at  “ Lohengrin,”  mocked  at 
“ The  Nibelung’s  Ring,”  and  passed  pleasantries  of 
the  Joseph  Bennett  type  upon  “ Parsifal  ” ? These 
things  do  not  bear  thinking  of.  A skull  on  one’s  desk 
is  not  to  the  point  as  a reminder  nowadays.  What  every 
musical  critic  should  never  be  without,  if  he  desires  to 
be  just  or  at  least  safe,  is:  a choice  selection  of  the 
foolishest  criticisms  of  Weber,  Schumann,  Wagner, 


J.  W.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett.  These  gems, 
revealing  limitations  in  the  highest  and  lowest  alike, 
should  be  conned  and  meditated  daily,  and  especially 
before  one  passes  judgment  on  any  new  or  would-be 
new  works  of  art — for  instance,  on  the  compositions 
produced  at  Mr.  Granville  Bantock’s  orchestral  concert 
at  Queen’s  Hall  last  Tuesday  night.  These  wild  and 
whirling-  introductory  words  may  now  perhaps  be  per- 
ceived to  have  a certain  relevance. 

Six  young  men,  Messrs.  Granville  Bantock,  Stanley 
Hawley,  Arthur  Hinton,  Erskine  Allon,  Reginald  Steg- 
gall  and  William  Wallace,  believe  there  is  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.  English  music,  they 
assert,  cannot  obtain  a hearing  in  England  “ owing  to  the 
prevailing  taste  for  foreign  music.”  Yet,  they  reflected, 
“when  the  National  Picture  Galleries  of  Europe  and 
America  compete  with  one  another  for  paintings  by 
British  artists,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  concert  rooms 
of  this  country  should  be  empty  when  native  music  is 
performed  ” ; so  they  determined  in  their  youthful 
enthusiasm  and  sapience  to  give  a concert  of  their  own 
works  to  show  us  what  we  ought  to  listen  to.  Now 
I am  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  scoff  at  these  fervent 
souls.  To  despise  them  as  scatter-brained  ambitious 
young  fools  is  to  show  oneself  as  foolish  as  con- 
temptible. To  say  they  are  mere  imitators  of  Wagner 
without  Wagner’s  genius  is  only  to  repeat  what  has 
been  said  about  every  composer  since  there  were 
musical  critics  sufficiently  asinine  to  say  it.  Most 
fatuous  of  all  is  it  to  offer  patronizing  encouragement 
and  tell  these  young  composers  to  persevere  to  the  end 
that  they  may  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Drs.  Parry, 
Stanford  and  Mackenzie.  Let  the  position  be  perfectly 
clear.  So  long  as  young  British  composers  are  of  no 
account  and  have  no  following  they  may  be  treated  by 
our  Academics  with  friendship  tempered  by  suspicion  ; 
but  depend  upon  it,  so  soon  as  the  Academic  pre- 
eminence is  in  the  slightest  degree  threatened  all 
thought  and  pretence  of  friendship  will  be  put  away  and 
the  young  men  will  have  to  fight  for  their  positions  and 
possibly  for  their  very  means  of  livelihood.  “There  is 
no  damned  friendship  in  business  ” said  the  benign 
organizer  of  the  great  American  Oil  Trust  ; and  in 
England  music  is  business.  I am,  then,  anxious  to  be 
just  to  Mr.  Bantock  and  his  comrade  revolutionists ; nay, 
I would  fain  be  more  than  merely  just  : I would  show  my 
sympathy  with  them,  partly  because  I believe  that  in 
England  any  musical  movement  is  better  than  none  at 
all,  partly  because  I know  that  all  the  big  art  move- 
ments have  begun  with  the  mad  doings  of  two  or  three 
enthusiasts,  and  chiefly  because  I have  learnt  that  the 
critic  who  wishes  to  survive  for  ten  years  as  a living 
force  must  take  care  to  be  in  the  front  rank  always. 
But  candour  compels  me  to  ask,  Is  it  true  that  British 
music  cannot  get  a hearing  in  England,  and  if  so  is  it 
“ owing  to  the  prevailing  taste  for  foreign  music  ” ? Is 
the  music  of  this  knot  of  Young  Englanders  a stepping- 
stone,  as  Mr.  William  Wallace  rather  mixedly  avers, 
“ for  the  god4  who  is  to  follow  ” and  was  it  produced  in 
a way  likely  to  recommend  it  to  the  tiny  audience  that 
assembled  to  hear  it?  To  answer  the  last  question 
first,  much  too  large  a hall  was  taken  for  the  audience 
the  most  sanguine  could  expect  to  be  allured  by  such  a 
programme.  Had  the  small  Queen’s  Hall  been 
engaged  the  proceedings  would  have  been  less  dreary, 
and  moreover  a smaller  band  would  have  sufficed,  and 
the  money  thus  saved  might  advantageously  have  been 
spent  on  a few  more  rehearsals.  Then,  in  my  poor- 
opinion  it  was  a grave  error  for  each  composer  to  con- 
duct his  own  piece.  It  is  one  thing  to  create  works  of 
art  and  another  to  interpret  them,  whether  by  means  of 
piano  or  organ,  voice  or  orchestra.  Schubert  is  admit- 
tedly a fair  song-writer  ; but  could  he  return  and  sing 
his  songs  to  us  in  St.  James’s  Hall  we  might  easily 
fancy  we  were  at  a Ballad  Concert.  If  I read  my  criti- 
cisms as  lectures  to  the  excellent  gentlemen  who  are 
now  exasperated  by  them  weekly  my  mode  of  delivery 
might  enable  me  to  take  (promptly)  to  my  grave  the 
secret  of  whether  the  criticisms  were  my  own  or  lifted 
from  the  “Observer.”  Mr.  Bantock  seemed  to  me  a 
weak  conductor  and  Mr.  William  Wallace  rather  a 
worse  one  ; and  the  best  of  them,  Mr.  Arthur  Hinton, 
knows  little  of  the  technique  of  the  baton  and  appa- 
rently has  had  small  opportunity  of  practising  the 
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little  he  knows.  Now  there  is  no  better  plan  of  getting 
the  worst  out  of  an  orchestra  than  that  of  setting 
them  to  play  under  several  successive  conductors 
in  one  evening  ; for  even  if  the  conductors  are  good 
the  players  never  get  thoroughly  into  touch  with  any 
of  them,  never  so  much  as  get  thoroughly  accustomed 
to  the  beat.  And  when  the  conductors  are  not  good 
the  results  are — well,  say,  what  they  were  on  Tuesday 
night,  deplorable.  The  part  of  Mr.  Bantock’s  “ Eugene 
Aram  ” overture  which  1 heard  was  scrambled  in  a 
most  depressing  fashion  ; it  was  frequently  impossible 
to  hear  Mrs.  Ella  Russell  in  Mr.  Wallace’s  scena  ; the 
scrambling  in  Mr.  Hinton’s  fantasia  “ The  Triumph  of 
Caesar”  was  even  wilder  than  in  Mr.  Bantock’s  work  ; 
and  as  for  the  recitation  “The  Legend  Beautiful,”  Mr. 
Hawley’s  music  was  so  loudly  played  as  to  do  itself 
gross  injustice  besides  preventing  one  hearing  Miss 
Lena  Ash  well  for  more  than  one  word  in  ten.  In  any 
case,  Mr.  Hawley  was  rather  unwise  to  come  before 
the  public  with  a composition  of  that  sort.  The  spoken 
word  and  music  rarely  go  well  together;  the  effect  is 
so  astonishingly  harsh  as  to  be  serviceable  only  for 
occasional  poignant  moments  in  opera  ; and  a quarter 
of  an  hour  of  it  is  rather  more  than  mortal  ears  of  any 
sensitiveness  can  tolerate.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  elocutionist  not  to  make  himself  or  herself  ridicu- 
lous. To  dwell  on  prepositions  and  to  throw  infinite 
pathos  into  conjunctions  while  the  band  catches  you 
up  is  positively  to  incite  an  audience  to  laughter  ; 
and  the  elocutionist  often  has  no  other  course.  I 
lately  heard  an  elderly  gentleman — but  of  this  anon. 
For  the  present  I only  desire  to  point  out  that  the 
programme  was  unsatisfactory  in  some  respects,  and 
altogether  unsatisfactorily  rendered.  Young  England 
should  hire  the  small  Hall  next  time,  and  instead  of 
conducting  for  itself,  place  its  compositions  in  Mr. 
Henry  Wood’s  hands,  telling  him  to  do  the  best  he  can. 
We  may  then  stand  a fair  chance  of  learning  what  their 
music  is  meant  to  sound  like. 

My  criticism  of  the  music  itself  must  be  received  with 
the  greatest  caution,  both  because  I heard  it  under 
conditions  so  unfavourable  and  because  my  impressions 
of  it  may  be  preposterous  anyhow  (vide  first  paragraph). 
That  all  of  it  is  steeped  in  Wagner  is  rather  a good  than 
a bad  thing.  Mozart  came  before  the  public  steeped 
in  Haydn,  Emanuel  Bach  and  pedantry  generally ; 
Beethoven  was  at  first  steeped  in  Mozart;  and  Wagner, 
right  up  to  the  “ Lohengrin  ” time,  was  steeped 
in  Weber.  That  is  to  say,  ail  the  big  composers  have 
begun  by  using  the  language  and  images  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  they  showed  their  latent  bigness  by 
using  the  language  and  images  for  the  utterance  of  a 
fresh  matter.  At  present  composers  are  so  terrified  of 
being  called  Wagner  imitators  that  they  actually  dare 
scarcely  use  the  only  language  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  speak  fluently.  The  consequence  is  they 
only  take  so  much  of  Wagner  as  they  cannot  help 
taking  and  use  it  with  trembling  to.  say  nothing. 
No  new  thing  will  be  done  in  music  until  some 
genius  comes  along  and  boldly  uses  Wagner’s  most 
characteristic  phrases  — - yea,  even  the  Sword  and 
Siegfried  motives — just  as  Wagner  used  Weber’s  most 
characteristic  phrases,  modifying  them  so  as  to  ex- 
press the  new  thing.  I do  not  listen  to  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Bantock  & Co.  for  the  feeble  Wagner  element 
which  pervades  all  music  just  now,  but  for  a quite  new 
use  to  which  the  Wagner  element  may  possibly  be  put ; 
and  that  new  use,  I regret  to  say,  I do  not  find.  In  all 
of  these  young  men  I find  a good  deal  of  cleverness  and 
facility,  Mr.  Granville  Bantock,  in  particular,  being 
fluent  and  ingenious  to  a remarkable  degree ; in 
all  of  them  I find  some  of  the  innocent  pedantry 
of  youth  and  a fervent  desire  to  do  again  what 
has  already  been  done  incomparably ; but  in  none 
of  them  is  there  any  sign  of  a desire  to  say  some- 
thing entirely  new.  There  is  no  faintest  indication  of 
any  of  the  composers  having  been  touched  by  the  wave 
of  modern  thought  a's  Morris,  Ibsen  and  Hardy 
have  been  touched  ; for  all  their  music  shows,  for  all 
that  is  shown  by  the  subjects  of  their  music,  they  may 
never  have  heard  of  Morris,  of  Tolstoi  or  of  Ibsen. 
“Eugene  Aram,”  “The  Curse  of  Kehama,”  “The 
Divine  Surrender  ” — these  are  not  the  proper  matters 
for  a Young  England  movement  : they  are  mere  repeti- 


tions and  variants  of  the  subjects  of  the  Romantic  move- 
ment of  seventy  years  ago.  It  is  true  English  music 
cannot  get  a hearing  in  England,  and  the  reason  is 
“the  prevailing  taste  for  foreign  music  ” ; and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  prevailing  taste  is  offered  by  the  music 
of  Mr.  Bantock  and  his  friends.  Nearly  all  English 
music  up  to  the  present  has  been  a repetition  of 
what  has  been  said,  and  said  splendidly,  by  foreign 
composers  ; and  listening  to  mere  repetitions  and 
echoes  is  dull  work.  This  criticism  is  not  intended  in 
the  way  of  unkindness.  Messrs,  the  Young  English 
party  are  of  course  young  ; and  at  least  two  of  them 
possess  ability  of  a kind  that  inclines  me  to  look  out 
sharp  during  the  next  couple  of  years  to  see  what  they 
make  of  themselves.  If  they  chuck  away  the  old 
melodramatic  stoifleg  and  legends  which  have  lost  their 
meaning,  and  fill  themselves  with  the  new  spirit  of  the 
twentieth  century,  they  may  possibly  do  original  and 
beautiful  work  that  will  stand  ; but  if  they  go  on  in  the 
old  brainless  way,  merely  parroting  in  answer  to  Weber, 
Schubert  and  Wagner,  they  will  end  in  being  respected,  r 
the  worst  fate  that  can.  befall  a composer  in  England. 

I regret  the  lack  of  space  that  prevents  me  dealing 
with  a really  excellent  performance  of  Verdi’s  “Falstaff  ” 
given  by  the  students  of  the  Royal  College  at  the 
Lyceum  on  1 1 December.  Of  course  the  opera  is  silly 
in  an  amiable  sort  of  way,  containing  as  it  does  all  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Wagner  method  and  all  the  faults 
of  the  old  Italian  method,  arid  even  without  its  weak-  . 
nesses  to  battle  against  the  young  people  had  a suffi- 
ciently heavy  task  set  when  they  were  told  to  be 
humorous — otherwise  than  unconsciously— upon  the 
stage.  But  they  went  through  with  it  quite  triumph-  - 
antly,  the  only  weak  point  being  the  band.  Why  will 
not  Professor  Stanford  take  my  advice  and  give  up 
conducting  ? I know  it  is  a crime  to  say  he  cannot 
conduct ; I know  it  is  as  inconsistent  to  think  he  can- 
not play  the  orchestra  and  yet  admire  his  “ Shamus 
O’Brien”  as  to  admire  “ Atalanta  in  Calydon  ” and 
deny  that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  a great  tight-rope  dancer  ; 
but  the  truth  will  out,  and  I must  say'  that  Professor 
Stanford’s  numb  and  inexpressive  way  of  handling  the 
stick  hinders  the  Royal  College  pupils  from  showing 
how  well  (in  some  cases)  they  have  been  trained. 

J.  F.  R. 

MR.  BANCROFT’S  PILGRIMAGE. 

MR.  BANCROFT  has  emerged  from  his  retirement 
to  start  on  an  errand  of  mercy  through  this  Eng- 
land of  ours.  To  cool  the  fevered  brow,  to  moisten  the 
parched  lip,  to  wile  away  the  long  sleepless  nights  of 
sick  children  with  fairy  gifts,  to  stimulate  the  demand 
for  chromolithographs  of  the  devoted  nurse  in  her  snowy 
bands,  with  spoon  and  bowl  and  angel  eyes  : this  is  the 
high  mission  on  which  Seth  Bancroft  has  gone  forth 
from  his  comfortable  fireside,  his  method  being  to  read 
Dickens’s  “Christmas  Carol ” in  public  and  give  the 
proceeds  to  the  hospitals. 

I have  not  seen  a single  notice  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s 
enterprise  that  has  not  breathed  sympathy,  admiration, 
approval,  from  beginning  to  end.  Now  I don’t  sym- 
pathize ; I don’t  admire;  I don’t  approve.  Mr. 
Bancroft  is  an  actor.  An  opportunity  for  exercising 
his  art,  a sympathetic  character  to  appear  in,  a wide , 
advertisement,  and  an  outpouring  of  gratitude  and 
popularity  must  needs  be  so  highly  agreeable  to  him, 
that  it  is  quite  useless  to  try  to  persuade  me  that 
they  represent  any  sacrifice  on  his  part.  He  will  not  be 
called  on  to  provide  any  money  for  the  hospitals  : 
the  public  will  provide  that  and  pay  his  expenses  into 
the  bargain.  In  refraining  from  any  attempt  to  make 
money  for  himself  out  of  his  recreation,  Mr.  Bancroft  is 
only  following  the  ordinary  custom  of  English  sports- 
men of  independent  means.  As  long  as  Mr.  Bancroft 
needed  to  make  money  by  his  public  appearances,  he 
did  make  it.  Therefore,  I have  no  hesitation  in  regard- 
ing the  pilgrimage,  apart  from  its  object,  as  an  act  of 
pure  self-indulgence  on  Mr.  Bancroft’s  part.  Please 
understand  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  not,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  put  forward  any  pretension  to  the  contrary,  and 
that  he  may  rightly  regard  it  as  one  of  the  special 
privileges  of  his  art  that  it  enables  him  to  combine 
beneficence  to  others  with  great  enjoyment  to  himself. 
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But  the  public  does  not  take  the  matter  in  this  way  ; 
and  the  critics  all  speak  as  if  Mr.  Bancroft  had  un- 
questionably placed  his  country  under  an  obligation. 
My  point  is  that  unless  Mr.  Bancroft  can  justify,  as 
publicly  serviceable,  his  administration  and  expenditure 
of  the  funds,  the  obligation  is  all  the  other  way. 

Let  me  then  proceed  to  look  the  gift  horse  carefully 
in  the  mouth.  Is  the  reading  of  Dickens’s  “ Christmas 
Carol  ” likely  to  have  any  educational  effect  on  public 
taste  ? Clearly  none  whatever.  Half  a century  ago 
the  “Carol”  had  a huge  success  as  an  exploitation  of  pre- 
existent popular  sentiment  of  the  vulgar  Christmas 
kind  ; and  its  revival  to-day  has  no  more  classical  pre- 
tension than  the  forthcoming  revival  of  “Black-Eyed 
Susan  ” at  the  Adelphi.  Dickens  was  a man  of  genius  ; 
but  that  fact  is  perfectly  well  known,  except  perhaps  in 
literary  circles,  where  it  is  difficult  to  make  a merit  of 
not  being  able  to  write  like  Dickens  without  disparaging 
him  somewhat.  Besides,  it  is  not  exactly  on  the 
“ Christmas  Carol  ” that  Dickens’s  reputation  rests.  Let 
us  then  put  the  possibility  of  the  pilgrimage  being 
educational  and  edificational  out  of  the  question,  and 
come  to  the  real  point — the  application  of  the  proceeds. 

Now  I am  loth  to  shatter  Mr.  Bancroft’s  kindly  illu- 
sions ; and  yet  I must  tell  him  bluntly  that  he  would  do 
less  harm  with  the  money  by  spending  it  at  Monte 
Carlo  than  in  arbitrarily  (and  most  ungratefully)  en- 
riching the  ratepayers  of  the  towns  he  visits  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  who  pay  for  tickets  to  hear  him 
read.  For  that,  and  nothing  else,  is  just  precisely  what 
he  is  doing.  Hospitals  are  not  public  luxuries,  but 
public  necessities  : when  the  private  contributor  buttons 
up  his  pocket — as  he  invariably  now  does  if  he  under- 
stands what  he  is  about — the  result  is  not  that  the  sick 
poor  are  left  to  perish  in  their  slums,  but  that  a hospital 
rate  is  struck,  and  the  hospitals  happily  rescued  from  the 
abuses  of  practically  irresponsible  private  management 
(which  the  rich  writers  of  conscience-money  cheques  never 
dream  of  attempting  to  control),  with  income  uncertain  ; 
authority  scrambled  for  by  committee,  doctors,  chiefs 
of  the  nursing  staff,  and  permanent  officials  ; and  the 
angel-eyed  nurses,  coarsely  and  carelessly  fed,  sweated 
and  overworked  beyond  all  endurance  except  by  women 
to  whom  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  a universally  re- 
spected occupation  with  a considerable  chance  of  finally 
marrying  a doctor  is  worth  seizing  at  any  cost.  For 
this  the  overthrow  of  the  begging,  cadging,  adver- 
tising, voluntary-contribution  system  means  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  certain  income,  the  vigilant  audit, 
the  expert  official  management,  the  standard  wages 
and  hours  of  work,  the  sensitiveness  to  public  opinion, 
including  that  of  the  class  to  which  the  patients  belong, 
the  subjection  to  the  fierce  criticism  of  party  newspapers 
keen  for  scandals  to  be  used  as  local  electioneering 
capital,  all  of  which  have  been  called  into  action  by  the 
immense  development  in  local  government  under  the 
Acts  of  the  last  ten  years.  Of  course,  as  long  as 
ignorant  philanthropists,  and  people  anxious  to  buy 
positions  as  public  benefactors,  maintain  private  hos- 
pitals by  private  subscription,  the  ratepayers  and  the 
local  authorities  will  be  only  too  glad  to  shirk  their 
burdens  and  duties,  just  as  they  would  if  they  could 
induce  Mr.  Bancroft  to  light  and  pave  the  streets  for 
them  ; but  when  the  philanthropists  learn  that  the 
only  practical  effect  of  their  misplaced  bounty  on  the 
poor  is  that  the  patient  gets  less  accommodation  and 
consideration,  and  the  nurse  less  pay  and  no  security 
in  return  for  longer  hours  of  labour,  they  will  begin 
to  understand  how  all  the  old  objections  to  pauperizing 
individuals  apply  with  tenfold  force  to  pauperizing  the 
public.  In  short,  Mr.  Bancoft  is  meddling,  with  the 
best  intentions,  in  a matter  which  he  has  not  studied, 
with  the  result  that  every  one  of  his  readings  may  be 
regarded  as  so  much  mischief  done  to  everybody  but 
himself  and  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  read. 

This  is  the  more  aggravating  because,  had  Mr. 
Bancroft  directed  his  attention  to  matters  that  he 
understands,  he  would  have  seen  in  his  own  art  un- 
limited openings  for  his  benevolence.  As  a musical 
critic  I protested  with  all  my  might  against  the  handing 
over,  at  the  provincial  festivals,  of  the  money  earned 
by  Music  from  lovers  of  music  to  relieve  the  rates 
in  the  name  of  “ charity.”  The  one  consoling  feature 


about  that  scandal  was  that  the  cheque  with 
which  the  operatic  prima  donna  headed  the  subscrip- 
tion list  was  always  handed  to  her  for  the  purpose 
along  with  her  salary.  I protest  now  against  the 
same  spoliation  of  Art  in  the  case  of  the  Drama. 
Why  should  Mr.  Bancroft  hand  over  the  proceeds 
of  his  reading  to  the  town  hospital,  which  will  be 
the  worse  for  it,  when  he  might  just  as  well  hand  it 
over  to  the  town  theatre,  which  might  be  made  the 
better  for  it?  Mr.  Bancroft  will  say  “ How?  On  what 
conditions  ? ” I reply  that  the  conditions  are  not  my 
business.  I am  not  on  the  philanthropic  platform  just 
at  present,  and  therefore  cannot  be  called  on  to  sit 
down  and  gratuitously  put  in  the  hard  work  of  think- 
ing out  a scheme.  But  Mr.  Bancroft  has  mounted 
that  platform.  Very  well:  let  him  do  something 
to  prove  his  good  faith.  I have  shown  that  reading 
the  “ Carol  ” to  enthusiastic  audiences,  and  dropping 
the  money,  addressed  to  some  hospital  treasurer  or 
other,  into  the  nearest  pillar-box,  is  no  more  philan- 
thropic work  than  cricket,  yachting,  or  bicycling.  But 
if  Mr.  Bancroft  would  sit  down  and  think  out  the 
problem  of  what  a man  could  do  for  the  drama  in 
any  given  place  if  he  had  a fifty-pound  note  to  spend 
on  it,  then  I should  admit  that  he  was  doing  a public 
service.  Even  if  he  were  merely  to  invite  proposals 
and  take  the  trouble  of  reading  them  through,  he  might 
get  and  spread  some  light  on  the  subject.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  a clergyman  wrote  up  from  some  village 
and  said,  “ If  you  will  guarantee  my  expenses  to  such 
and  such  an  amount,  I will  take  the  school  children 
and  the  Christmas  mummers  in  hand,  and  produce  a 
Bible  play  with  the  local  artizans  and  labourers  in  the 
principal  parts,  as  they  do  in  the  Bavarian  Alps.”  Or 
suppose  some  country  Pioneer  Club  wanted  to  promote  a 
first-rate  performance  of  “A  Doll’s  House,”  but  could 
not  induce  the  local  manager  to  venture  upon  it  without 
a subsidy.  Suppose  the  Independent  Theatre  offered  to 
get  up  a verbatim  performance  of  “Peer  Gynt,”  last- 
ing two  nights,  on  condition  of  being  so  far  assisted 
that  the  exploit  could  ruin  nobody  but  itself ; or  that 
Miss  Robins  were  to  undertake  an  Echegaray  cycle 
on  the  same  conditions.  What  about  that  Wagner 
Theatre  on  Richmond  Hill?  What  about  an  Academy 
or  “ Royal  College  ” of  the  Drama,  with  scholar- 
ships, and  a library  scantily  furnished  with  memoirs 
and  reminiscences,  and  liberally  furnished  with  technical 
works,  including  theatrical  construction  and  stage 
mechanism  ? Why  not  offer  Macmillans  a subsidy 
towards  a Dictionary  of  the  Drama,  uniform  with 
Grove’s  “ Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,”  or  set 
on  foot  an  inquiry,  like  that  which  supplied  the  material 
for  Mr,  Charles  Booth’s  “ Labour  and  Life  of  the 
People  ” into  the  labour  and  life  of  the  actor,  dealing 
also  with  salaries,  agreements,  sharing  arrangements, 
backing,  syndicating,  papering,  and  bribing  critics. 
The  appendix,  contributed  by  retired  managers,  might 
consist  of  balance-sheets  and  detailed  accounts  of 
their  most  famous  productions,  especially  the  “suc- 
cesses ” by  which  they  lost  most  money  ? A missionary 
fund  for  affirming  the  social  importance  of  the  drama,  and 
claiming  for  municipal  theatres  as  high  a place  in  the 
collectivist  program  as  municipal  gas,  water,  and  tram- 
ways, would  be  quite  worth  considering.  Even  a fund 
for  persuading  actors  not  to  make  foolish  second-hand 
remarks  about  Ibsen  in  public  would  be  better  than 
nothing.  Surely  if  all  these  resources  occur  to  me  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  an  actor  and  manager  of  Mr. 
Bancroft’s  ability  and  experience,  with  unlimited  leisure, 
could  find  something  to  do  for  his  profession  with  the 
money  which  he  is  now  using  to  keep  down  the  cha- 
racter of  our  hospitals  and — if  he  will  take  my  word  for 
the  political  economy  of  the  business — to  save  our 
landlords  from  the  final  incidence  of  the  hospitals  rate. 

There  is  also  an  artistic  objection  to  this  pseudo- 
charitable  business.  The  curse  of  our  stage  at  present 
is  the  shameless  prostitution  of  the  art  of  acting  into  the 
art  of  pleasing.  The  actor  wants  “sympathy”:  the 
actress  wants  affection.  They  make  the  theatre  a place 
where  the  public  comes  to  look  at  its  pets  and  dis- 
tribute lumps  of  sugar  to  them.  Even  the  critics  are 
debauched : there  is  no  mistaking  our  disconcerted, 
pettish  note  whenever  a really  great  artist — Duse, 
for  example — whilst  interpreting  a drama  for  us  with 
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exquisite  intelligence,  and  playing  it  with  a skill  almost 
inconceivable  when  measured  by  our  English  standards, 
absolutely  declines  to  flatter  us  with  any  sort  of  solicita- 
tion for  a more  personal  regard.  Our  reluctant,  humi- 
liated, rebuffed  admissions  of  the  success  of  actresses 
who  pursue  their  profession  with  complete  integrity 
contrast  so  shockingly  with  the  officious,  smirkingly 
enthusiastic  congratulations  we  shower  on  those 
charming  women  who  throw  themselves,  as  such,  on 
the  personal  admiration,  indulgence  and  good  fellow- 
ship of  the  public,  that  the  more  an  actress  re- 
spects herself  and  loves  her  profession,  the  more 
she  hates  the  existing  relations  between  the  stage 
and  the  public.  Occasionally  an  actress’s  heart 
is  so  happily  constituted  that  she  can  spoil  the 
public  as  she  would  spoil  a nursery  of  children, 
and  yet  work  hard  at  her  art  ; but  the  average  actress, 
when  the  author  demands  anything  “unsympathetic” 
from  her,  refuses  to  act  on  exactly  the  same  grounds 
as  she  might  refuse  to  let  her  lover  see  her  in  curl 
papers.  And  the  actors  are  worse  than  the  actresses. 
Why  is  it  that,  with  the  exception  of  “ An  Enemy  of 
the  People,”  and  (partly)  “The  Master  Builder,”  no 
play  of  Ibsen’s  has  been  performed  on  the  initiative 
of  an  actor  since  Mr.  Vernon’s  experiment  years 
ago  with  “Pillars  of  Society”?  Simply  because 
Dr.  Stockman  and  Solness  are  the  only  Ibsen  heroes 
who  can  depend  on  a little  vulgar  “ sympathy.” 
Allmers,  Helmer,  Hjalmar  Ekdal,  and  even  Rosmer 
may  be  very  interesting,  very  lifelike  ; but  they  are  not 
“ sympathetic  ” : they  are  even  ridiculous  occasionally  : 
at  best  they  are  not  readily  comprehensible  by  the 
average  actor  fancier — for  that  is  what  the  word  play- 
goer has  come  to  mean  nowadays.  A player  who  is 
still  dependent  on  his  profession  for  his  daily  bread  may 
plead  that  “those  who  live  to  please  must  please  to 
live,”  though  I shall  take  leave  to  consider  any  actor 
who  takes  that  position  as  being  not  only  the  rogue  he 
confesses  himself  to  be,  but  a fool  into  the  bargain. 
But  an  actor  in  Mr.  Bancroft’s  circumstances,  retired 
and  independent,  what  on  earth  need  has  he  any  longer 
for  a sympathetic  part  ? Of  what  use  is  a halo  of  ready- 
made Hospital  Sunday  sentiment  to  him  ? Why  not 
attempt  to  create  some  new  sentiment — if  it  were  only 
to  knock  into  the  heads  of  his  benighted  profession  the 
elementary  truth  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  dra- 
matic artist,  as  of  other  public  men  and  women, 
to  strive  incessantly  with  the  public ; to  insist  on 
earnest  relations  with  it,  and  not  merely  volup- 
tuous ones  ; to  lead  it,  nerve  it,  withstand  its  con- 
stant tendency  to  relapse  into  carelessness  and  vulgar 
familiarity  ; in  short,  to  attain  to  public  esteem,  autho- 
rity and  needfulness  to  the  national  welfare  (things 
undreamt  of  in  the  relations  between  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession and  the  public  to-day),  instead  of  to  the  camp- 
follower’s  refuge  of  mere  popularity  ? 

I have  hardly  left  myself  room  to  commemorate  the 
latest  exploit  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society — its  per- 
formance of  “The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona”  in  a 
City  Company’s  hall  in  Threadneedle  Street.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Poel  has  now  abandoned  himself 
wholly  to  his  fancy  in  dresses  and  equipments  and  stage 
business.  I am  no  expert  in  these  matters  ; but  if 
Valentine’s  Turkish  costume  was  not  as  purely  an 
eighteenth-century  convention  as  the  big  drum  and 
cymbals  in  Mozart’s  “ Serail,”  I am  prepared  to  eat  it. 
The  fantastic  outlaws,  with  their  plumes  and  drum, 
belonged  to  the  same  period.  The  other  costumes  were 
mostly  Elizabethan ; but,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Duke,  they  were  surely  bourgeois  rather  than  noble.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  number  of  lines  neither  intelli- 
gently nor  intelligibly  delivered  was  greater  than  at 
any  previous  performance  of  the  Society.  This  was 
only  partly  the  fault  of  the  hall,  which  made  a magni- 
ficent setting  for  the  performance,  but  also  presented 
acoustic  difficulties  which  only  very  practised  speakers 
could  have  overcome.  .Valentine  and  Proteus  were  the 
most  successful  of  the  company,  Proteus  playing  with 
plenty  of  address,  and  Valentine  showing  some  promise 
of  talent  as  an  actor.  The  ladies  were  not  emphatic  or 
distinct  enough  to  make  any  effect.  The  gentleman 
who  played  Launce  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
a Shakespearean  clown  and  a Zany  : he  acted  worse 
than  his  dog — quite  the  wrong  sort  of  dog,  by  the  way, 
but  very  amusing.  G.  B.  S. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

A DECREASE  of  £616,000  in  the  Bank  Reserve  has 
led  to  a slight  hardening  of  money  rates.  But  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  of  this  amount  only  ,£323,000  was  taken  in 
gold  for  export.  The  tendency  certainly  is  to  stronger 
discount,  but  equally  certainly  there  is  no  sign  of  what 
could  actually  be  called  dear  money. 

Of  late  the  Home  Railway  Market  has  been  rather 
disorganized  owing  to  the  fear  of  the  labour  troubles 
coming  to  an  acute  stage  and  to  the  effect  of  dearer 
money,  with  the  apprehension  of  its  becoming  still 
dearer.  These  considerations  have  diverted  attention 
from  the  question  of  dividend  prospects  which,  as  a 
rule,  govern  the  Home  Railway  Market  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  labour  trouble  of  the  moment  has 
been  surmounted  ; there  is  nothing  in  the  existing  con- 
ditions to  point  to  abnormally  high  money  rates  ; and 
our  view  of  the  probabilities  is  that  when  the  dividend 
time  comes  round  there  will  be  a marked  revival  of 
activity  in  this  department.  The  traffic  estimates 
recorded  week  by  week  continue  to  be  as  satisfactory 
as  anybody  could  reasonably  expect,  and  the  increases 
cannot  fail  to  be  reflected  in  the  half-yearly  dividend 
announcements. 

One  feature  of  the  week  in  Home  Rails  has  been  the 
ridiculous  fuss  made  about  a purely  formal  rearrange- 
ment of  the  tripartite  agreement  between  the  South- 
Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway  Companies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  & Son  on  the  other. 
The  rumour  got  about  that  all  the  Continental  business 
of  the  famous  tourist  agency  was  going  to  be  transferred 
to  the  South-Eastern.  As  has  already  been  explained 
by  our  daily  contemporaries,  the  only  foundation  for  this 
canard  is  the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  of  next  year 
Messrs.  Cook  are  to  get  from  the  South-Eastern  Com- 
pany a commission  which  a contract  of  many  years’ 
standing  has  hitherto  debarred  them  from  receiving. 
There  is  no  harm  done  to  anybody  ; but  the  rumour 
served  as  a convenient  lever  to  depress  London,  Chat- 
ham, & Dover  Ordinary.  But,  after  all,  what  is  that 
stock  except  a gambling  counter  ? Its  prospects  of 
ever  receiving  a dividend  are  so  remote  as  to  be  incalcu- 
lable, and  it  is  only  little  outbursts  of  excitement  such 
as  this  that  give  it  a market  value,  small  as  that  value  is 
at  the  best. 

South  Africa  and  Westralia  are  not  going  to  be 
allowed  to  absorb  the  attention  of  speculators,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  way  in  which  Indian  Mines  have 
come  to  the  front  during  the  week.  The  two  shares 
which  have  attracted  most  attention  are  Champion 
Reefs  and  Mysores,  both  of  which  have  suddenly  risen 
£1.  In  the  case  of  the  Champion  Reef  the  explana- 
tion is  obviously  to  be  found  in  the  scheme  for  the 
duplication  of  capital  dealt  with  by  the  Chairman  at  the 
meeting  on  Thursday.  There  had  been,  he  said,  ‘ ‘ a very 
strong  feeling  amongst  the  shareholders  that  their 
property  had  never  attained  the  position  in  the  market, 
had  never  approached  the  value  which  they  thought  its 
merits  and  prospects  warranted.  This  feeling  had  been 
growing  rather  lately,  and  it  had  been  recently  brought 
before  them  by  some  of  their  oldest  and  largest  share- 
holders.” Accordingly,  it  appears  to  be  practically  a 
settled  matter  that  the  shares  shall  be  duplicated — that 
is  to  say,  that  for  each  existing  share  of  £ 1 there 
shall  be  given  two  of  a like  denomination. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
splitting  would  not  have  been  preferable  to  duplication 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  what  was  described  by  the 
Chairman  as  necessary — “ a larger  number  of  shares,  a 
freer  market  in  shares.”  The  suggestion  of  watering 
the  capital  is  regrettable,  but  it  can  hardly  be  pressed 
far  when  we  remember  that  the  same  principle  has  had 
legislative  sanction  in  the  case  of  a considerable  number 
of  British  railway  companies.  We  have  good  authority 
for  attributing  the  rise  in  Mysores  to  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  directors  of  that  Company  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Champion  Reef. 

How  thoroughly  irrational  is  the  present  attitude  of 
the  public  towards  the  Kaffir  Market  may  be  judged  by 
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the  fact  that  the  Rand  is  now,  and  has  been  for  the  last 
five  months,  producing-  more  gold  than  during  the  boom 
of  1895.  In  July  1895  the  output  of  the  Rand  district 
was  199,453  ounces  ; in  July  1896  it  was  203,873  ounces. 
In  August  1895,  the  very  height  of  the  boom,  it  was 
203,573  ounces  ; last  August  it  was  213,418  ounces, 
or  10,000  ounces  more.  In  September  1895  it  was 
194,764  ounces;  in  September  1896  it  was  202,561 
ounces.  In  October  1895  the  production  was  192,652 
ounces,  and  last  October  it  was  199,889  ounces.  The 
yield  for  last  month  was  201,143  ounces,  as  compared 
with  195,218  ounces  in  November  1895.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  last  month’s  production  of  gold  was  only 
2,430  ounces  less  than  that  of  August  1S95,  when 
managers  were  picking  the  eyes  out  of  their  mines, 
and  prices  were  the  highest  ever  known. 

The  total  output  for  the  twelve  months  of  1895  was 
2,277,635  ounces,  and  the  aggregate  for  the  eleven 
months  of  1896  is  2,075,357  ounces.  If,  therefore,  the 
production  for  this  month  is  maintained  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  of  last  month,  we  shall  have  this  astonish- 
ing result,  that  the  output  of  gold  in  1896  will  be  within  a 
couple  of  thousand  ounces  the  same  as  the  output  of  1895. 
Considering  Dr.  Jameson’s  New  Year’s  gift,  the  fact 
that  last  January  the  gold  output  fell  off  by  no  less  than 

30.000  ounces  as  compared  with  the  previous  January, 
and  that  during  February,  March  and  April  the  gold 
industry  languished  woefully,  the  year’s  production  of 
gold  strikes  us  as  wonderful.  There  never  was  an 
instance  of  an  industry  recovering  so  quickly  from  a 
terrible  shock.  But,  though  the  industry  has  revived, 
the  market  has  not  ; and  will  not  do  so,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  until  a new  generation  shall  arise  who  know 
not  Jameson.  This  seems  to  put  the  intelligence  of  the 
public  rather  too  low.  For  though  there  may  be  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  deep  levels,  and  though  develop- 
ment and  prospecting  companies  have  suffered  and  will 
suffer  from  the  difficulties  of  transport,  the  prices  of 
gold-producing  dividend-paying  outcrop  mines  are 
simply  absurd. 

The  best  instance  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Crown  Reef,  of 
which  the  shares  now  stand  below  10.  The  capital  is 
£120,000,  on  which  dividends  have  been  paid  up  to 
March  last  amounting  to  .£365,900,  to  which  must  be 
added  £317,248,  the  amount  at  which  the  machinery  is 
valued,  and  £46,912  paid  for  claims,  making  £730,000, 
from  which  must  be  deducted  £182,000  for  cash 
supplied,  leaving  a net  profit  on  mining  of  £548,000, 
or  just  over  four  and  a half  times  the  capital.  As 

852.000  tons  were  crushed  up  to  last  March,  the  net 
mining  profit  per  ton  was  13s.  The  outcrop  claims 
unworked  are  37,  and  the  remaining  tonnage  is 
estimated  at  1,700,000,  which  at  135-.  would  yield 
a profit  of  £1,105,000.  According  to  the  working  of 
the  last  three  months,  however,  the  present  profit  is 
195.  a ton,  on  which  basis  the  profit  would  amount  to 
£1,615,000.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
now  no  patent  rights  on  the  cyanide  process,  a saving 
which,  together  with  the  profits  on  slimes,  now  made 
into  bricks,  should  bring  the  net  mining  profits  to  over 
£1  a ton.  This  calculation  deals  only  with  the  out- 
crop claims.  The  Company  owns  besides  51 J deep- 
level  claims,  and  45  Bewaarplaatsen  not  yet  converted 
into  claims.  Did  we  use  too  strong  a word  when  we 
described  as  “absurd”  the  attitude  of  the  market 
towards  undertakings  like  these  ? 

There  is  still  a great  deal  to  be  learned  regarding  the 
East  Rand  question  which  has  been  so  prominently 
before  the  market  during  the  week.  The  telegram 
published  by  a daily  contemporary  simply  gave  particu- 
lars of  the  hostile  criticism  on  the  proposals  of  the 
Board.  The  report  of  the  proceedings,  supposed  to  be 
verbatim,  but  in  reality  obviously  not  so  as  regards  the 
discussion  that  followed  the  chairman’s  speech,  which 
was  subsequently  sent  over  through  Reuter,  gives  the 
other  side.  But  neither  version  can  be  regarded  as 
fair  or  complete.  Collating  the  two,  we  arrive  at  what 
is  probably  a tolerably  fair  version  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  There  is  very  little  difference,  in  point  of  fact, 
between  the  constitution  of  the  directorate  of  the 
East  Rand  Company  and  the  H.  F.  Syndicate.  The 


latter  is  a sort  of  foster-mother  for  the  East  Rand 
Company  ; and  the  dispute  arises  from  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  relations  are  based  on  prin- 
ciples fair  to  the  East  Rand  proprietors.  In  the  mean- 
time the  market  has  been  fairly  well  supported.  On 
the  publication  of  “ The  Financial  Times  ” telegram  the 
shares  fell  away  to  3y\.  That  was  on  Tuesday.  On 
the  following  day,  after  some  erratic  fluctuations,  they 
closed  at  3-^.  On  Thursday  they  went  as  high  as  3-J^, 
but  closed  at  3^..  We  shall  await  with  interest  the 
arrival  of  the  mail,  which  will  bring  a full  account  of 
the  meeting. 

In  the  Westralian  Mining  Market  there  has  been  very 
little  business  doing  ; but  there  has  been  evident  the 
very  significant  and  hopeful  fact  that  the  buying  has, 
to  a great  extent,  come  from  Australia.  The  colonists 
know  what  they  are  doing  in  business  matters,  and 
therefore  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  see  in  what 
direction  their  fancy  lightly  turns  at  any  given  moment. 
Their  latest  favourites  appear  to  be  North  Boulder, 
Ivanhoe,  and  Boulder  Perseverance.  It  does  not  follow 
that  these  are  the  pick  of  the  market,  but  they  are  the 
shares  which  for  the  time  are  the  selections  of  the 
colonial  buyers,  who  are  for  the  present  the  mainstay 
of  a market  which  otherwise  would  be  absolutely  stag- 
nant. That  colonial  demand  may  possibly  extend.  Its 
significance  now  lies  in  the  suggestion  that  those  who 
are  on  the  spot  regard  the  recent  decline  as  excessive, 
and  see  their  way  to  picking  up  bargains. 

Of  course,  the  great  Westralian  event  of  the  week 
has  been  the  allotment  by  the  Northern  Territories 
Goldfields  of  Australia.  It  is  difficult  to  define,  although 
possibly  not  difficult  to  guess,  the  principle  on  which 
this  allotment  was  made.  Prima  facie  it  was  most 
erratic.  So  far  as  we  can  gather,  it  involved  a distinct 
consideration  for  market  circumstances.  A number  of 
applicants  from  amongst  the  general  public,  who  applied 
for  more  shares  than  they  expected  to  get,  have  been 
rather  disconcerted  by  the  receipt  of  allotments  in  full. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  we  may  call  the  professional 
applicant  has  been  disgusted  by  getting  only  a fraction 
of  what  he  really  wanted  in  order  to  sell  at  a profit. 
We  cannot  quite  make  up  our  minds  as  to  whether 
such  tactics  are  defensible,  so  long  as  there  is  no  law 
or  any  stipulation  in  a prospectus  that  the  allot- 
ments shall  be  pro  rata. 

In  any  case,  the  public  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  pro- 
moters. If  an  applicant  really  wants  100  shares  in  any 
new  company,  how  is  he  to  regulate  the  extent  of  his 
application  ? Supposing  his  judgment  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  company  to  be  correct,  the  probability  is  that  if 
he  applies  for  the  100  shares  he  may  get  25,  or  possibly 
a letter  of  regret.  If  he  get  the  100  in  full,  he  draws 
the  inference  that  the  issue  has  not  been  a success.  If, 
desiring  ioopshares,  and  not  being  conveniently  able  to 
pay  for  more,  he  applies  for  400  on  the  chance  of 
getting  25  per  cent,  of  the  number  applied  for,  it  is,  of 
course,  his  own  fault  if  his  request  is  complied  with. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  a legitimate  grievance  if  some 
people  get  less  than  they  wanted,  while  he  gets  more. 
It  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  aim  at  defeating  the  object 
of  those  people  who  apply  for  shares  in  order  to  cover 
sales  previously  made  ; and  no  doubt  such  an  object  is 
at  the  back  of  erratic  allotments  like  that  of  the 
Northern  Territories  Company.  Still,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably a hardship  for  the  general  investor.  Before  allot- 
ment, Northern  Territories  shares,  issued  at  £3,  were 
quoted  £4.  Naturally,  nobody  could,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, expect  an  allotment  in  full.  But  many  got 
it,  with  the  result  that  the  quotation  fell  at  one  time — 
after  the  allotment — to  2^,  or  -5  below  the  issue  price. 
It  rallied  to  2~$  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  closing 
price  on  Thursday  was  nearly  3. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

MR.  ALFRED  HARMS  WORTH'S  PROMOTIONS. 

We  read  in  the  “ Financial  News  ” of  Tuesday  : “The 
final  batch  of  letters  of  allotment  in  the  ‘Evening  News, 
Limited,’  has  been  posted.”  We  are  not  surprised. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth  is  a popular  favourite.  Harms- 
worth  Brothers,  Limited,  with  a capital  of  £1,000,000 
was  a good  start,  but  compared  to  the  “ Evening 
News,  Limited,”  with  a capital  of  £250,000  and  a 
purchase  price  of  £240,000,  it  sinks  into  insignificance. 
We  know  something  about  the  history  of  the  “ Even- 
ing News.”  We  remember  when,  with  a circulation  of 
70,000  a day,  it  was  sold  for  2,700  £1  shares  in  a new 
company  formed  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for 
carrying  it  on.  Yet,  with  a circulation  of  140,000  a 
day — just  about  double — Mr.  Harmsworth  fixes  a pur- 
chase price  of  £240,000,  of  which  £115,000  is  pay- 
able in  cash,  and  for  providing  which  the  unlucky 
investor  gets  only  5 per  cent.  Newspaper  properties, 
without  steady  profits  for  many  years,  are  among  the 
most  risky  of  investments.  The  most  serious  question  for 
the  investor  to  consider  is  “ What  would  be  the  value 
of  the  Preference  shares  in  ‘ Harmsworth  Brothers, 
Limited,’  and  the  1 Evening  News,  Limited,’  if  Mr.  Alfred 
Harmsworth  were  to  die  next  week  ? ” It  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  success  of  the  publications  which  he 
controls  is  due  to  his  great  personal  ability.  He  is 
wise  in  capitalizing  his  brains  so  rapidly.  Half  a 
million  in  hard  cash  from  the  public  in  about  two 
months  is  fair  progress — even  for  Mr.  Alfred  Harms- 
worth. 

KIERNAN’S  PALACE  OF  VARIETIES,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  with  a share  capital 
of  £90,000  in  £1  shares  and  £40,000  five  per  cent, 
first  mortgage  Debenture  stock  to  acquire  four  Variety 
theatres  in  Liverpool.  The  prospectus  states  that  the 
theatres  have  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  James 
Kiernan,  are  in  densely  populated  parts  of  the  city,  and 
in  every  way  suitably  adapted.  The  properties  are 
valued  at  £69,650  and  the  purchase  price  is  £125,000. 
We  cannot,  however,  recommend  our  readers  to  take 
shares  in  this  Company.  The  certificate  as  to  the  net 
profits  is  most  unsatisfactory.  For  various  periods  the 
books  at  each  of  the  theatres  show  profits  at  the  rate  of 
,£10,297  ijs.  gd.  per  annum,  and  these  profits  have  been 
arrived  at  before  providing  for  any  depreciation.  We 
should  imagine  that  the  depreciation  written  off  annually 
for  theatre  property  is  very  heavy,  and  we  are  surprised 
that  Messrs.  Holt  & Sons,  chartered  accountants,  of 
Liverpool,  should  have  allowed  such  a certificate  to  go 
forth  over  their  signature\ 

MOULTON’S  SOAP  WORKS,  LIlfeTED— Capital,  ^50,000. 

The  subscription  of  the  capital  of  this  Company  had 
best  be  left  to  the  vendors,  the  directors  and  their 
friends.  The  average  profit  is  stated  to  be  ,£3,827,  yet 
the  capital  is  £50,000.  After  the  directors  and  secre- 
tary have  drawn  their  fees,  there  will  be  little  left  for  a 
•dividend  for  the  shareholders. 

THORNHILL,  CLUNIE  & CO.,  LIMITED. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  with  a capital  of 
.£150,000,  divided  into  15,000  six  per  cent,  cumulative 
Preference  shares  of£5  each,  and  75,000  Ordinary  shares 
of  £1  each,  to  acquire  various  concerns  carrying  on 
business  principally  as  refreshment  contractors  and  con- 
fectioners. The  net  profits  are  set  out  for  three  years 
separately — which  is  a satisfactory  feature  of  the  pros- 
pectus— and  a valuation  is  given  of  the  various  properties 
amounting  to  £ 103,000.  For  the  Preference  issue  there 
■seems  fairly  safe  security.  The  Ordinary  shares  we 
should  leave  to  the  vendors  and  their  friends. 

In  the  prospectus  of  Thornhill,  Clunie  & Company, 
the  most  remarkable  feature  to  our  mind  is  the  ac- 
countants’ certificate.  It  says  that  they  have  examined 
the  books  and  accounts  of  the  seventeen  businesses 
“ and  one  bakery”  to  be  acquired,  and  the  whole  of  the 
eighteen  undertakings  lumped  together  show  increasing 
profits  for  the  past  three  years.  So  far  that  seems 
satisfactory,  but  the  context  suggests  some  rather 
curious  questions.  In  the  case  of  five  of  the 
businesses  the  accounts  are  only  available  for  varying 
periods— one  for  two  years  and  nine  months,  two  for 
two  years  and  six  months,  one  for  one  year  and 
nine  months,  and  one  for  one  year.  What  does  this 
mean  ? Is  it  that  the  businesses  have  only  been 


quite  recently  started  ; or  that  their  proprietors  did  not 
until  recently  keep  books  of  account  which  would 
enable  auditors  to  ascertain  their  profits.  Some  of  the 
premises  are  described  as  occupying  an  exceptionally 
good  position  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London,  and  as 
being  “almost  unique.”  That  phrase  strikes  as  a 
fairly  apt  description  of  the  prospectus  itself. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Dubious. — If  your  letter  of  withdrawal  was  received  by  the 
Company  before  the  letter  of  allotment  was  posted,  you  can 
withdraw,  but  not  otherwise. 

H.  W.  E. — 1.  Better  hold  for  a short  time,  at  all  events. 
2.  We  have  no  recent  information. 

A.  L.  (Ipswich). — We  should  not  sell  Uruguays.  Price’s 
Patent  Candle  shares  are  a good  commercial  investment.  The 
two  other  commercial  enterprises  you  mention  are  too  specu- 
lative. 

B.  A.  (Oxford). — Unless  you  can  prove  that  the  whole  thing 
is  a fraud,  you  must  pay  your  calls.  The  Company  was  regis- 
tered in  July  1895  to  carry  on  every  description  of  exploration 
business. 

Investor. — 1.  As  a lock-up,  not  a speculation.  2.  We  will 
inquire  and  reply  later  on.  3.  We  have  not  seen  a quotation. 
4.  Hold.  Simply  a decline  in  general  sympathy  with  market. 

MOTOR. — Under  a new  rule  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  you  are 
entitled  to  instruct  your  own  broker  to  apply  for  a special 
settlement  on  your  behalf. 

Coming  Dividend. — 1.  We  do  not  recommend  the  shares. 
2.  You  must  regard  it  as  a speculation.  No  chance  of  sale 
until  after  Christmas  holidays. 

Qui  Vive. — An  announcement  should  be  made  in  January. 
No  interim  dividend  has  been  notified. 

X.  (Dorset).- — A fair  second-class  holding  ; but  there  are  all 
sorts  of  cross-financing  going  on,  and  we  cannot  form  a definite 
opinion  as  to  what  are  likely  to  be  the  market  fluctuations  in 
the  near  future. 

Subscriber. — 1.  We  do  not  recommend  it.  2.  The  whole 
market  is  stagnant  and  depressed  at  the  moment. 

A.  A. — Have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Fairfax. — There  is  not  a free  market ; and  if  you  sell  we 
fear  you  will  have  to  do  so  at  a loss.  But,  having  applied  for 
the  shares,  you  are  not  entitled  to  demand  the  return  of  your 
money. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ENGLISH  COMMERCE  AND  AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Gilford,  Ireland,  16  November , 1896. 

Sir, — In  the  article  on  “English  Commerce  and 
American  Politics  ” in  your  issue  of  last  week,  extreme 
astonishment  is  expressed  at  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
in  a leader  in  the  “Daily  Chronicle”  regarding  the 
very  serious  effect  which  a thoroughly  Free-trade 
policy  in  the  United  States  of  America  would  probably 
have  on  the  commercial  future  of  this  country. 

In  half  a continent  endowed  with  such  great  mineral 
as  well  as  food-supplying  resources,  in  the  greater  part 
of  which  keen,  continuous  concentration  to  work  is  less 
exhausting  than  in  the  humid  climate  of  the  British 
Isles,  were  the  cost  of  living,  and  thereafter  the  rate  of 
wages,  reduced  to  a Free-trade  basis,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  American  manufacturers  of  many  kinds  of 
goods — e.g.  cotton,  machinery,  steel  and  iron  tools  and 
fittings — would  rob  the  British  of  a very  considerable 
part  of  their  present  trade. 

From  personal  investigation,  I estimate  that  the 
average  skilled  artisan  in  the  United  States  of  America 
produces  daily  20  per  cent,  more  than  his  British  cousin, 
and  with  less  fatigue. 

The  average  American  manufacturer  and  his  staff  are 
quite  as  intelligent  and,  on  the  whole,  more  alert  than 
the  British  ; and  as  the  staple  articles  of  food  are 
cheaper  in  the  United  States  of  America  than  in  Great 
Britain,  once  the  crisis  is  over  in  passing  from  High  Pro- 
tectionist to  Free-trade  rate  of  wages,  I feel  confident 
that  many  kinds  of  goods  and  wares  would  be  produced 
in  America  at  lower  prices  than  British  manufacturers 
could  profitably  compete  against. — Yours  faithfully,. 

A British  and  American  Manufacturer. 

Our  correspondent’s  position  is  puzzling.  His  argu 
ment  appears  to  be  this  : America  shuts  out  our  goods, 
and  thereby  lets  them  in  : if  she  allowed  their  free  entry 
she  would  shut  them  out. — The  Writer  of  the  Article. 
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REVIEWS. 

IBSEN’S  NEW  PLAY. 

“ John  Gabriel  Borkman.”  Skuespil  i fire  akter.  Af 
Henrik  Ibsen.  Kopenhavn  : Gyldendelske 

Boghandel.  1896. 

WITH  the  regularity  with  which  a star  in  some 
huge  orrery  returns  to  its  appointed  place,  in 
the  third  week  of  December  in  each  alternate  year 
Ibsen  publishes  a play.  Friends  and  enemies  agree 
that  this  cometary  event  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
which  the  two  years  have  to  offer  in  literature.  Each 
time  that  the  great  Norwegian  reappears  there  is  the 
fear  that  he  may  have  gone  to  pieces  in  the  interim. 
Can  that  energy,  w'hich  has  supported  him  so  long, 
continue,  one  asks,  to  inspire  him  as  he  approaches 
his  seventieth  year?  It  certainly  does  ; “John  Gabriel 
Borkman  ” is  every  whit  as  powerful  a piece  of  com- 
position as  any  one  of  its  predecessors.  It  does  not 
display,  at  least  till  its  fourth  act,  the  airy  fancy  of 
“ The  Master-Builder”  or  the  austere  poetry  of  “ Little 
Eyolf  ” ; its  relations  are  with  an  earlier  section  of  Ibsen’s 
work,  that  which  began  with  “ The  Pillars  of  Society  ” 
and  seemed  to  close  with  “ Hedda  Gabler.”  With  the 
former  play,  indeed,  “John  Gabriel  Borkman  ” has  a 
close  analogy.  It  is  a far  more  coherent  and  con- 
centrated example  of  dramatic  construction,  and  aims 
at  a higher  psychology  ; it  is  coloured  by  that  symbolism 
which  has  become  part  of  the  bones  and  marrow  of 
Ibsen.  But  for  purposes  of  contrast  and  parallelism 
alike,  the  reader  will  find  it  agreeable  to  compare  the 
new  satire  with  “ The  Pillars  of  Society  ” and  also  with 
Bjornson’s  curious  bourgeois  drama,  “ En  Fallit  ” (A 
Bankruptcy). 

As  we  take  it,  “John  Gabriel  Borkman  ” is  a tragedy 
of  the  imaginative  spirit  concentrated  on  commercial 
speculation.  Borkman  is  a man  who  has  risen  by  his 
industrial  schemes  to  a very  high  social  position, 
from  w'hich  he  has  fallen  into  a penal  servitude  of 
five  years,  and  a retirement  in  absolute,  humiliating 
isolation  for  already  eight  years  more.  As  befits 
a Norwegian  speculator,  the  dream  of  Borkman 
was  to  exploit  the  physical  resources  of  his  country, 
and  above  all  to  bring  to  light  its  mineral  wealth.  He 
sees  a Garden  of  the  Hesperides  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  if  so  strong  an  image  be  permissible, 
a garden  which  is  longing  to  drop  its  golden  fruit 
into  the  hands  of  man.  The  archaic  Greek  poet 
Pherecrates  wrote  a lost  comedy  of  the  “ Miners,” 
in  which  mad  men  went  down  to  release  the  spirit  of 
gold  in  the  heart  of  the  world.  We  know  not  whether 
Ibsen  ever  heard  of  this  Attic  comedy,  but  his  concep- 
tion of  Borkman  has  recalled  it  to  us.  All  the  slumbering 
spirits  of  gold,  the  shrieking  millions  that  cry  to  be 
released,  these  he  hears  in  his  dreams,  and  he  longs  to 
free  them — by  their  means  to  hold  the  power  their 
mintage  would  give  him.  On  the  character  of  Borkman, 
the  gigantic  swindler,  foiled,  humiliated,  but  not  W’holly 
cast  down,  and  on  the  passage  of  his  brain  through 
brooding  disappointment  to  potent  insanity,  Ibsen  has 
expended  his  highest  efforts. 

But  this  is  merely  the  background  to  a vivid  and 
almost  entertaining  drama.  When  Borkman  was  con- 
demned, the  half-sister  of  Mrs.  Borkman,  Ella  Rent- 
heim,  whose  fortune  Borkman  was  found  to  have  left 
untouched,  took  the  one  child,  the  boy  Erhart,  to  live 
with  her.  When  the  convict  left  prison,  penniless, 
Miss  Rentheim  lent  to  the  family  a large  house  of  hers 
outside  Christiania.  Here,  for  eight  years,  husband 
and  wife  have  contrived  never  to  meet.  He  inhabits 
the  first  floor  ; she  and  her  son,  whom  she  has  taken 
away  from  Miss  Rentheim,  occupy  the  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor.  Erhart  is  now  twenty-three,  and  is 
the  object  of  Mrs.  Borkman’s  most  jealous  solicitude  ; 
Miss  Rentheim  has  never  once  made  up  her  mind  to 
visit  the  sinister  family  of  her  sister.  Borkman’s  only 
visitor  is  A’ilhelm  Foldal,  a copying  clerk  and  poetaster, 
a figure  at  once  farcical  and  pathetic,  who  clings  to  the 
man  whom  he  used  to  worship,  although  robbed  by 
him  of  all  his  savings.  Through  the  whole  of  the  first 
act,  which  is  played  in  Mrs.  Borkman’s  drawing-room, 


the  old  financier  is  heard  pacing  up  and  down  upon  the 
echoing  boards  above.  Mrs.  Borkman  says  : — 

“It  sometimes  seems  more  than  I can  endure — always 
to  hear  him  up  there,  walking,  walking.  From  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  to  the  last  thing  at  night. 
And  one  hears  every  step  so  plainly  ! I have  often  felt 
as  if  I had  a sick  wolf  up  there,  prowling  up  and  down 
in  a cage.  Right  over  my  head,  too  ! Listen  ! there 
he  goes.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  the  wolf  is 
prowling.” 

During  the  first  act,  however,  though  we  are  so 
ingeniously  made  conscious  of  the  presence  and  of  the 
disposition  of  the  unseen  Borkman,  the  interest  is 
centered  in  the  duel  between  the  mother  and 
the  foster-mother  for  the  love  of  Erhart.  Each  in 
turn  has  nurtured  and  guarded  him ; each  fears  no 
other  danger  for  him  than  the  poison  of  the  other’s 
presence  ; each  has  an  ideal  to  which  she  desires, 
him  to  rise.  Mrs.  Borkman  sees  in  him  the  young 
man  who  will  devote  himself  to  business,  will  expiate 
in  kind  the  sins  of  his  father,  and  will  recover  for  the 
family  name  the  honour  and  prestige  that  it  has  lost. 
Ella  Rentheim,  whom  Borkman  has  loved,  and  whom 
he  sacrificed  long  ago  to  his  financial  ambition,  desires 
another  species  of  expiation.  She  thinks  that  her 
foster-son,  by  an  infinitude  of  tender  care,  may  pay 
back  to  her  the  affection  of  which  his  father  treacher- 
ously robbed  her.  But  the  young  man,  so  long 
cloistered  and  sheltered,  will  know  life  at  last,  and 
the  appeals  of  his  mother  for  obedience,  and  those  of 
his  foster-mother  for  affection,  nay,  even  those  of  his 
awakening  father  for  support  and  sympathy  in  rehabili- 
tating labour,  come  too  late.  Erhart  is  decoyed  by  life 
in  rosier  and  more  laughing  forms  than  these,  and  he 
departs  through  the  snow,  bound  for  southern  lands 
and  softer  loves.  No  one  is  more  skilful  than  Ibsen  in 
these  details,  and  the  stage-effect  by  which  these  three 
old  figures  are  left  alone,  gazing  at  one  another  in 
despair,  while  Erhart’s  silver  sleigh-bells  are  heard, 
more  and  more  distant,  fading  away  through  the  winter 
night,  should  be  singularly  poignant  and  effective  on 
the  boards. 

There  is  less  in  “John  Gabriel  Borkman”  than  in 
most  of  Ibsen’s  later  w'orks  to  distract  the  public  and 
give  his  disciples,  mysterious  airs.  But  one  of  the 
dramatist’s  old  favourite  themes  returns  here  with 
unusual  prominence.  That  Borkman  brought  vast 
ruin  on  the  community  and  destroyed  the-  comfort  of 
thousands  is  in  some  measure  condoned.  With  that, 
at  all  events,  the  law  of  his  country  has  stringently  and 
finally  dealt,  and  in  curious  ingenuity  the  man  himself 
is  made  the  plausible  defender  of  his  own  schemes.  He 
has  sailed  in  a war-balloon  over  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
and  if  he  did  not  conquer,  and  therefore  has  brought 
calamity  on  his  own  people,  he  meant  to  conquer,  and 
to  raise  them  all  to  affluence.  This  is  the  habitual 
excuse  of  the  fraudulent  speculator,  and  Ibsen  is  doubt- 
less authorized  in  forcing  this  aspect  of  the  case  upon  us. 
But  Ibsemhas  never  seemed  to  care  much  for  the  sorrows 
of  communities  ; he  is  an  individualist  of  the  purest 
water,  and  w'hat  brings  about  the-  final  and  spiritual 
chastisement  of  Borkman  is  his  sin  to  the  individual 
Ella.  She  loved  him  utterly  and  he  loved  her  ; yet,  in 
order  to  gain  financial  power,  in  order  to  secure  (as  he 
supposed)  the  victory  of  his  schemes,  he  abandoned  her 
to  a rival.  This  is  the  unpardonable  fault,  this  is  the 
“sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,”  for  which  there  can  be 
no  atonement  made.  And  so,  at  last,  when  the 
metallic  hand,  the  frosty,  brazen  fingers  of  Death,  close 
upon  Borkman’s  heart,  in  the  thrilling  final  night-scene 
among  the  pine-trees  and  the  snow-drifts,  it  is  his 
peculiar  punishment  that  Ella  Rentheim,  the  grey  and 
dying  shadow  of  the  joy  which  might  have  been  his, 
confounds  his  expiring  senses  by  her  cruel  compassion. 
It  is  not  his  fraudulent  offences  against  society,  it  is 
not  his  ambition  and  his  recklessness,  which  are  the 
extreme  ruin  of  Borkman  ; it  is  the  coldness  of  his 
heart,  his  preference  for  the  vague  spectres  of  the 
hidden  gold  over  the  warm  and  beating  bosoms  of 
mankind. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Archer  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  issuing  a translation  of  this  fine  dramatic 
poem.  We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  version  acted  on  the  board's 
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of  a London  theatre.  Most  of  Ibsen’s  plays  remain  in 
part  obscure  to  the  reader  until  they  are  illuminated  by 
the  footlights  ; no  dramatic  pieces  are  less  intended  for 
the  study.  Nor  do  we  expect  to  appreciate  the  full 
force  and  strangeness  of  “John  Gabriel  Borkman  ” 
until  this  opportunity  is  given  us,  although  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the 
least  “ difficult  ” plays  he  has  ever  written.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  characters  and  their  correlation  are 
remarkably  simple  and  inevitable.  There  are  no 
passages — so  it  seems  to  us,  at  least,  upon  a first 
reading — which  can  be  construed  into  having  been 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  controversy  by 
their  paradoxical  effect.  The  little  secondary  figure  of 
Frida  Foldal,  the  infantile  musical  genius,  is,  it  is  true, 
somewhat  redundant  ; her  disappearance,  with  Erhart 
and  Mrs.  Wilton,  is  explained  by  a single  sentence 
which  Ibsenite  purism  might  do  well,  we  think,  to 
evade,  since  it  can  only  be  cynically  interpreted.  But 
with  the  exception  of  this  solitary  phrase  there  is  not  a 
line  or  an  idea  which  the  most  silly  person  can  pretend 
to  misunderstand.  “ John  Gabriel  Borkman  ” ought  to 
present  no  difficulty  whatever  to  the  mildest  curate  or 
even  to  Mr.  Clement  Scott. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  “MAGGIE.” 

“ Maggie  : a Child  of  the  Streets.”  By  Stephen  Crane. 

London  : William  Heinemann.  1896. 

THE  literature  of  the  slum  multiplies  apace  ; and 
just  as  the  mud  of  the  Port  of  London  has  proved 
amenable  to  Mr.  Whistler,  so  the  mud  of  the  New 
York  estuary  has  furnished  material  for  artistic  treat- 
ment to  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Crane,  in  “ Maggie,”  shows 
himself  the  New  York  equivalent  of  Mr.  Morrison,  with 
perhaps  a finer  sense  of  form  and  beauty  and  a slenderer 
physique.  He  is  the  light  weight  of  the  two.  He  is  far 
more  alert  for  what  the  industrious  playwright  calls  the 
effective  “line,”  and  every  chapter  cocks  its  tail  with  a 
point  to  it.  He  sketches,  for  instance,  the  career  of 
Maggie’s  brother  James,  and  tells  of  his  lusts  and 
brutality.  “ Nevertheless,”  ends  the  chapter,  “ he  had 
on  a certain  starlit  evening  said  wonderingly  and  quite 
reverently,  ‘ Dah  moon  looks  like  h — 1,  don’t  it  ? ’ ” 
And  with  that  the  chapter,  rather  self-consciously, 
pauses  for  your  admiration.  Of  Mr.  Morrison’s  “ Dick 
Perrott  ” it  is  not  recorded  that  he  ever  saw  the  beauty 
of  moonlight  or  the  stars.  But  one  may  doubt,  even 
after  the  chromatic  tumult  of  the  “Red  Badge  of 
Courage,”  whether  Mr.  Crane  is  anywhere  equal  to  Mr. 
Morrison’s  fight  between  Perrott  and  Leary.  To  read 
that  and  to  turn  to  Mr.  Crane’s  fight  between  Maggie’s 
brother  and  her  seducer  is  to  turn  from  power  to 
hysterics.  The  former  is  too  strong  and  quiet  to  quote 
— it  must  be  read  ; but  of  the  latter  : — 

“The  arms  of  the  combatants  whirled  in  the  air  like 
flails.  The  faces  of  the  men,  at  first  flushed  to  flame- 
coloured  anger,  now  began  to  fade  to  the  pallor  of 
warriors  in  the  blood  and  heat  of  a battle.  Their  lips 
curled  back,  stretched  tightly  over  the  gums  in  ghoul- 
like grins.  Through  their  white,  gripped  teeth 
struggled  hoarse  whisperings  of  oaths.  Their  eyes 
glittered  with  murderous  fire.  . . . Blows  left  crimson 
blotches  upon  the  pale  skin.  . . . The  rage  of  fear 
shone  in  all  their  eyes,  and  their  blood-coloured  fists 
whirled.  . . . The  pyramids  of  shimmering  glasses, 
that  had  never  been  disturbed,  changed  to  cascades  as 
heavy  bottles  were  flung  into  them.  Mirrors  splintered 
to  nothing.  The  three  frothing  creatures  on  the  floor 
buried  themselves  in  a frenzy  for  blood.  . . . The  quiet 
stranger  had  sprawled  very  pyrotechnically  out  on  the 
sidewalk.” 

Which  is  very  fine,  no  doubt,  but  much  more  sugges- 
tive of  a palette  dipped  in  vodki  than  of  two  men  fight- 
ing. Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emotional  power 
of  that  concluding  chapter  of  “ Maggie”  seems  a little 
out  of  Mr.  Morrison’s  reach — the  old  woman,  drink 
sodden  and  obese,  stricken  with  the  news  of  her 
daughter’s  death  and  recalling  her  one  vivid  moment 
of  maternal  pride. 

“Jimmy,  boy,  go  get  yer  sister!  Go  get  yer  sister 
an’  we’ll  put  dah  boots  on  her  feet  ! ” 

The  relative  merits  of  the  “ Red  Badge  of  Courage  ” 


and  “ Maggie  ” are  open  to  question.  To  the  present 
reviewer  it  seems  that  in  “ Maggie”  we  come  nearer  to 
Mr.  Crane’s  individuality.  Perhaps  where  we  might 
expect  strength  we  get  merely  stress,  but  one  may 
doubt  whether  we  have  not  been  hasty  in  assuming 
Mr.  Crane  to  be  a strong  man  in  fiction.  Strength  and 
gaudy  colour  rarely  go  together  ; tragic  and  sombre  are 
well  nigh  inseparable.  One  gets  an  impression  from 
the  “ Red  Badge  ” that  at  the  end  Mr.  Crane  could 
scarcely  have  had  a gasp  left  in  him — that  he  must 
have  been  mentally  hoarse  for  weeks  after  it.  But  here 
he  works  chiefly  for  pretty  effects,  for  gleams  of  sun- 
light on  the  stagnant  puddles  he  paints.  He  gets 
them,  a little  consciously  perhaps,  but,  to  the  present 
reviewer’s  sense,  far  more  effectively  than  he  gets  anger 
and  fear.  And  he  has  done  his  work,  one  feels,  to 
please  himself.  His  book  is  a work  of  art,  even  if  it  is 
not  a very  great  or  successful  work  of  art — it  ranks 
above  the  novel  of  commerce,  if  only  on  that  account. 

H.  G.  W. 

ENGLISH  CHURCHES  AND  VANDALISM. 

“ Cathedrals,  Abbeys,  and  Churches  of  England  and 
Wales.”  Edited  by  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney.  Lon- 
don : Cassell  & Co.  1896. 

THE  long  prevalent  mania  for  destroying  the 
evidences  of  antiquity  on  our  English  churches 
has  nearly  spent  itself.  The  cessation  of  its  baleful 
action  is,  however,  not  due  to  any  change  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  those  who  practised  the  most  reprehensible 
“ restorations,”  but  to  a lack  of  material.  The  north 
transept  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  long  the  sole 
survivor  of  ancient  architecture  of  cathedral  rank. 
This,  too,  has  disappeared,  and  the  work  of  Wyatt, 
Cottingham,  Scott,  and  Street  has  been  completed, 
worthily.  In  the  long  list  of  the  Vandalisms  which 
have  obliterated  for  us  the  history  of  Salisbury, 
Durham,  Rochester,  Bristol,  the  greatest,  the  most 
destructive,  was  reserved  to  the  last.  The  north 
transept  of  Westminster  Abbey  had  acquired  in  nearly 
two  centuries  the  right  of  being  looked  at  respectfully. 
We  do  not  know,  or  know  but  vaguely,  what  went 
before  it.  We  do  know  the  objects  and  reasons  of  the 
eighteenth-century  designer.  Finally,  and  this  gave 
the  transept  its  chief  interest,  the  designer  was  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  He  made  the  building  to  suit  the 
site.  He  suppressed  detail  where  detail  could  not 
produce  its  due  effect,  and  he  spent  all  thought 
and  care  in  proportion.  The  north  transept  was- 
to  be  seen  against  a southern  sky ; and  so  success- 
ful was  the  result  that  some  people  could  hardly 
believe  that  the  grand  mass,  in  its  inevitable  shadow, 
was  not  greater  by  far  than  the  building  behind,  it 
was,  moreover,  dated,  so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  age  ; and  some  stained  glass,  also  dated,  and 
specially  designed  for  it,  showed  that  the  movement  of 
tbe  past  half-century  has  taught  us  nothing  in  the  art 
of  window-painting.  There  are  no  more  cathedrals  left 
to  destroy.  Mr.  Pearson,  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  Lord 
Grimthorpe  and  the  local  practitioners  would  lose  their 
trade,  but  that  in  a few  places,  such  as  Canterbury, 
Peterborough,  and  Rochester,  re-restorations  are  con- 
templated. Meanwhile,  here  and  there  a parish  church 
may  still  be  attacked.  The  great  animosity  against 
any  relic  of  Shakspeare  and  his  times  which  has  raged 
since  Macklin  whitewashed  the  Stratford  bust  has  now 
left  little  to  destroy,  and  a new  list  has  lately  been 
issued  of  the  names  of  subscribers  for  the  ruin  of  that 
little.  Bemerton,  sacred  to  another  poet,  survived  as 
he  left  it  till  the  other  day.  But  if  the  name  of 
Shakspeare  could  not  save  Stratford,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  any  memory  of  George  Herbert 
could  save  Bemerton.  The  only  thing  approaching  a 
fault  which  we  have  to  find  with  Professor  Bonney’s 
excellent  gathering  of  church  descriptions  is  that  here 
and  there  he  speaks  a little  uncertainly  on  this  subject. 
There  are  very  few  unrestored  churches  ; and  we  were- 
glad  lately  to  see  a local  guide  call  attention  to  one- 
in  the  North  as  worthy  of  a visit  because  still  un- 
falsified. In  his  preface,  Professor  Bonney  is,  how- 
ever, very  outspoken,  and  we  may  hope  that  other 
writers  will  soon  come  to  understand  that  such  places  as 
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Rugby  and  Hucknall  and  Burnham  Thorpe  may  really 
have  commemorated  Moultrie  or  Byron  or  Nelson,  but 
do  so  no  longer  when  they  are  altered  and  newly 
furnished,  and  gutted  of  all  the  respective  heroes  can 
ever  have  seen  in  them. 

In  parish  churches  even  more  than  in  cathedrals 
restoration  has  too  often  meant  destruction.  Professor 
Bonney  asserts  plainly — and  with  little  fear  of  contradic- 
tion— that  “architects  with  little  knowledge,  and  parish 
priests  without  discretion,  have  worked  their  will  upon 
our  churches — replacing  the  old  work  by  modern  imita- 
tions— and  have  often  deprived  them  of  much  of  their 
individuality,  and  almost  all  their  historical  interest.” 
Bad  as  the  architectural  treatment  of  such  buildings  has 
been,  it  is  nothing  to  the  fate  of  the  monuments.  “ It 
is  hardly  possible,”  says  Professor  Bonney,  “to  speak 
too  severely  of  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the 
sepulchral  memorials  erected  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  century  have  com- 
monly been  treated.”  He  goes  on  to  observe  that  these 
memorials  “ formed  part  of  the  history  of  the  parish, 
and  so  of  the  nation.  They  indicated  the  resting  places 
of  the  men  who  had  taken  their  share,  humble  though 
it  might  sometimes  be,  in  the  making  of  England. 
Now  crammed  into  belfry  chambers  or  other  hiding 
places,  separated  from  the  actual  graves  of  those  whom 
they  commemorate,  they  have  lost  more  than  half  their 
interest.”  Some  day,  perhaps,  a history  will  be  written 
of  the  Great  Gothic  Revival  and  the  Ruin  of  the 
Churches.  The  mere  thought  of  the  destruction  wrought 
in  old  parish  churches  where  there  was  no  one  to  with- 
stand a self-sufficient  rector,  backed  up  by  an  ignorant 
architect,  is  distracting.  Professor  Bonney  does  not 
mention  modern  Gothic  churches  except  in  the  preface. 
There  he  has  not  much  that  is  good  to  say  of 
them.  “ They  are  in  no  sense  a genuine  product  of 
the  era.  They  are  copies  of  the  work  of  a dead 
past,  not  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  requirements 
and  the  feeling  of  a living  present.”  It  is  dishearten- 
ing to  see  the  miserable  red  brick  shanties  with 
narrow,  pointed  windows  and  deal  fittings,  without 
proportion  or  finish,  which  abound  now  in  the  suburbs 
of  London.  You  are  told,  if  you  inquire,  that  each  one 
has  been  built  by  the  ruin  of  one  of  Wren’s  City 
churches,  and  that  the  endowment  has  been  stolen — 
with  leave  of  Parliament  and  the  Bishop — from  some 
ancient  parish.  “ In  many  cases,”  says  Professor 
Bonney,  “they  show  that  the  architect  cannot  rightly 
frame  the  shibboleth  which  he  has  attempted  to  learn.” 
It  would  be  a long  task  to  go  systematically  through 
the  numerous  articles  by  different  writers  which  help  to 
make  up  these  portly  volumes.  The  cathedrals,  of 
course,  come  first.  On  p.  45  an  excellent  account  of 
St.  Paul’s  follows  Mr.  Longman  and  Mr.  Ferrey  as  to 
the  spire  of  the  old  church.  But  there  certainly  were 
four  pinnacles  at  the  corners  of  the  spire  as  demon- 
strated from  mediaeval  manuscripts  by  Mr.  Sparrow 
Simpson.  Mr.  Bonney  is  too  easy  on  Lord  Grimthorpe 
and  the  unspeakable  vandalisms  he  has  perpetrated  at 
St.  Alban’s  ; though  he  does  remark  “it  is  melancholy  to 
see  what  mischief  zeal  without  discretion  has  wrought.” 
For  “zeal”  we  should  be  inclined  to  write  “con- 
ceit.” In  the  second  volume  Mr.  Harold  Lewis  sup- 
plies an  interesting  account  of  Fairford  and  its  famous 
windows.  It  is  a trite  remark  that  nothing  dies  so 
hard  as  a lie.  It  is  now  a good  many  years  since  an 
enthusiast,  devoid  of  knowledge,  claimed  Albert  Differ 
as  the  designer  of  the  stained  glass  in  the  church.  Mr. 
Lewis  says,  much  too  mildly,  “ The  theory  cannot  be 
sustained.”  If  he  had  said  it  is  a pure  fiction,  and  has 
not  been  supported  by  a single  argument,  and  that, 
further,  it  tends  to  obscure  a correct  view  of  the  style, 
the  workmanship,  and  the  date,  he  would  not  have  said 
too  much.  The  absence  of  the  well-known  metallic 
folds  of  Diirer’s  draperies  would  be  enough  to  disprove 
such  a silly  notion  ; while  the  known  dates  of  all  Diirer’s 
authentic  works  make  it  absurd.  He  did  not  begin  to 
design  before  he  was  born.  A much  more  interesting  ques- 
tion is  as  to  whether  the  windows  are  English  or  Flemish. 
Mr.  Carbonnell,  the  present  rector,  whose  little  Hand- 
book is  by  far  the  most  trustworthy,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, on  apparently  good  grounds,  “that  the  glass 
was  designed  and  painted  for  the  church.”  Mr.  Joyce 
went  further,  and  supposed  that  the  glass  was  made  in 


England,  but  by  both  German  and  Flemish  workmen. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  bring  in  German  workmen, 
unless  you  are  wedded  to  the  absurd  Differ  theory,  as 
Joyce  certainly  was  not.  We  have  noticed  Fairford  at 
some  length,  both  because  of  the  great  interest  of  the 
subject,  and  also  because  it  affords  an  example  of  what 
may  be  gathered  from  this  delightful  book.  Some  of 
the  illustrations  are  extremely  good. 

VERSE. 

“ Songs  and  Odes.”  By  R.  W.  Dixon.  London : 
Elkin  Mathews.  1896. 

A LTHOUGH  known  to  a certain  circle  of  readers  as 
a distinguished  and  true  poet,  the  author  of  the 
“ History  of  the  Church  of  England  ” has  not  yet  found 
a wide  public  for  his  verse.  His  long  narrative  poem 
on  a mediaeval  subject,  “ Mano,”  was  hardly  of  a kind 
to  rush  into  celebrity,  despite  Mr.  Swinburne’s  praise. 
It  has  fine  passages,  and  is  interesting  by  its  manage- 
ment of  the  difficult  terza  rima , but  the  story  does  not 
carry  one  on.  The  present  shilling  book  of  lyrics,  which 
have  only,  we  believe,  appeared  in  privately  printed 
volumes  hitherto,  shows  the  author  at  his  best,  and 
should  do  something  towards  procuring  him  his  due 
rank  among  living  poets.  The  poems  are  short  and 
there  are  not  many  of  them,  but  they  are  sufficient  to 
reveal  the  originality  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  lofti- 
ness of  attitude,  and  the  fine  observation  which  mark 
Canon  Dixon’s  work.  The  beautiful  song  placed  first 
in  this  selection  is  an  excellent  introduction  : — 

“ The  feathers  of  the  willow 
Are  half  of  them  grown  yellow 
Above  the  swelling  stream  ; 

And  ragged  are  the  bushes, 

And  rusty  now  the  rushes, 

And  wild  the  clouded  gleam. 

“ The  thistle  now  is  older, 

His  stalk  begins  to  moulder, 

His  head  is  white  as  snow  ; 

The  branches  all  are  barer, 

The  linnet’s  song  is  rarer, 

The  robin  pipeth  now.” 

Seldom  has  the  expression  of  a mood  through  the 
depicting  of  a scene  been  done  with  more  melody  and 
charm  than  in  these  haunting  verses..  It  is  in  such 
sensitive  art,  with  firm  power  behind  all  its  delicacy, 
that  Canon  Dixon  excels.  Some  of  his  poems  do  not 
strike  at  the  first  blush  : unsympathetic  criticism  will 
find  them  lacking  in  matter  : but  they  bear  many  read- 
ings. Perhaps  the  finest  thing  in  this  little  volume  is 
the  “ Ode  on  Advancing  Age  ” : — 

“ Thou  goest  more  and  more 
To  the  silent  things  .■  . .” 

This  opening  indicates  the  imaginative  idea  of  the 
poem  ; and  in  a picture  of  the  sea-shore,  with  its  wild 
inarticulate  voices,  the  idea  is  enforced  and  developed. 

“ ’Tis  their  silence  ! 

And  thou,  oh  thou 

To  that  wild  silence  sinkest  now. 

No  more  remains  to  thee  than  the  cry  of  silence, 
the  cry 

Of  the  waves,  of  the  shore,  of  the  bird  to  the  sky. 

. . . Earth  in  earth  thou  art  being  interred.” 

Even  this  maimed  fragment  may  give  some  hint  of  the 
quality  of  this  ode,  which,  each  time  that  we  have  read 
it,  has  appeared  to  us  more  touching  and  profound. 
Nothing  else  in  the  book  reaches  quite  this  height, 
though  the  ode  beginning 

“ Hast  thou  no  right  to  joy  ” 
is  a noble  piece.  The  strange  little  poem  called 
“Terror”  will  be  unintelligible  to  many,  but  we  confess 
to  finding  a peculiar  fascination  in  it.  Like  most  of 
these  songs,  it  is  a fragment  of  sheer  poetry,  without 
rhetoric  and  without  even  any  attempt  at  the  expression 
of  explicit  and  reasoned  thought.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  same  as  lack  of  matter.  We  are  so  used  to 
poetry  which  relies  to  a great  extent  on  rhetorical 
ideas  that  a poet  who  relies  on  ideas  which  are  purely 
poetical  seems  to  many  to  fail  in  his  effects.  If  Canon 
Dixon’s  poems  seem  at  times  too  intangible  of  sub- 
stance, it  is  not  from  poverty  of  vein,  but  the  fastidious 
choice  of  an  artist. 
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LAMPETER  THEOLOGY. 

«< The  Thirty-nine  Articles.”  By  Rev.  E.  Tyrrell  Green. 
London  : Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  & Co.  1896. 

THE  gospel  of  Mr.  Green  at  Lampeter  is  a feeble 
and  pacific  one.  He  starts  with  the  laudable  inten- 
tion of  collecting  odds  and  ends  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  bear  upon  the  history  of  the  documents,  and 
thus  to  illustrate  what  the  framers  at  any  rate  meant  by 
them.  So  far  as  he  does  this,  his  book  is  praiseworthy. 
It  may  not  matter  in  the  least,  theologically  speaking,  or 
it  may  be  of  vital  importance,  to  know  what  Peter  Martyr 
or  Cranmer  exactly  meant,  but  it  is  at  least  historically 
interesting  and  possibly  suggestive.  Mr.  Green  has 
patched  together  the  findings  of  other  people  in  handy 
compass  and  added  to  them.  Unfortunately  he  could 
not  rest  content  with  mere  historical  work,  but  re- 
membering that  his  business  in  life  is  to  lecture  to 
Lampetrine  Welshmen,  who  seek  their  bread  and 
toasted  cheese  in  the  priestly  offices,  he  would  fain 
elucidate  the  theology  of  the  Articles,  fallaciously  re- 
garding them  as  a kind  of  extended  Credo,  fit  foi  the 
“ Sylloge  Confessionum,”  or  as  an  English  equivalent  for 
Tridentine  decrees.  Instead  of  this,  the  Articles  are 
only  rightly  treated  when  they  are  regarded  as  protests 
against  the  exaggerations  of  ultramontane  or  ultra- 
anything-else  people.  They  contain  as  little  expansion 
of  the  creeds  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
and  those  who  regard  them  as  an  exposition  of  a posi- 
tive faith  will  discover,  as  they  think,  a foolish  and  un- 
satisfactory see-saw  about  them,  as  there  would  always 
be  in  any  regulative  machinery  which  was  mistaken 
for  a propulsive  engine.  The  laborious  Mr.  Green 
has  wholly  missed  this  point,  and,  so  far  from  finding 
anything  unpleasant  in  the  see-saw,  he  regards  it  with 
complacency,  just  the  very  thing  for  a man  who  likes 
clearness  with  fluidity,  fixed  opinions  with  variability, 
and,  in  a word,  a seat  upon  two  stools.  F or  instance, 
the  doctrina  Romanensium  (the  Romish  and  not 
Roman  doctrine)  about  invoking  saints  was  admittedly 
an  exaggerated  one,  and  the  XXII.  Article  con- 
demns it,  and  Mr.  Green  condemns  the  abuses  also  ; 
but  he  admits  that  “ it  is  not  to  be  denied”  that  the 
saints  pray  for  us  : and  yet  in  the  same  breath  would 
censure  all  who  invoke  them,  because  of  the  serious 
evils  which  seem  to  result  from  the  custom.  So,  too,  in 
Article  VI.,  which  in  the  face  of  modern  criticism  is  im- 
portant. The  object  of  the  Article  is  not  “ to  enunciate 
the  great  principle  which  underlay  the  Reformation,  the 
sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture.”  It  is  to  use  the  Bible  as 
a protection  against  unauthorized  anathemas,  as  a test 
for  excluding  any  peremptory  orders  to  swallow  or  be 
damned.  It  is  an  article  of  freedom,  not  of  positive 
Reformation  principles,  and  if  any  positive  statement  is 
implied  in  it  at  all,  it  is  that  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
is  due  to  the  affirmation  and  applications  of  the  Church. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  to  understand  the  Articles 
one  must  be  not  only  a historian  but  a theologian  and  a 
lawyer,  whereas  to  lecture  at  Lampeter  one  need  not 
be  more  than  any  one  of  these  things. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  COLDSTREAM 
GUARDS. 

“A  History  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.”  By  Lieut.- 
Colonel  John  Ross,  of  Bladensburg,  C.B.  London  : 
A.  D.  Innes  & Co.  1896. 

THIS  book  is  invaluable  alike  to  the  soldier,  the 
civilian  and  the  politician.  Whilst  to  the  first  it 
will  serve  as  a faithful  and  eloquent  record  of  the  wars 
in  which  Great  Britain  has  been  engaged  since  she 
dealt  a final  and  fatal  blow  to  the  pretensions  of 
Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  to  the  civilian  and 
the  politician  it  will  be  an  accurate  handbook  of  the 
foreign  policy  which  has  guided  the  Imperial  councils 
since,  in  1815,  England  sjood  the  admitted  arbiter  of 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Into  the  details  of  the  long 
war  which  terminated  in  1815  Colonel  Ross  does  not 
enter.  He  dates  his  story  from  the  morrow  of  Water- 
loo, shows  very  clearly  the  responsibilities  and  the 
duties  which  that  victory  imposed  upon  Great  Britain, 
and  then  proceeds  to  recount  how  this  country  fulfilled 


the  task  which  had  thus  devolved  upon  her.  The  first 
point  that  will  strike  the  reader,  as  he  turns  over  page 
after  page,  is  the  absolute  impartiality  of  the  record. 
The  occupation  of  conquered  France  by  the  army  which 
had  contributed  more  than  any  other  Power  to  her 
defeat  was  calculated  to  give  rise  to  feelings  of  intense 
bitterness  on  the  part  of  a people  whose  own  army  had 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  who  attributed  their 
overthrow  less  to  the  superior  merit  of  the  conquerors 
than  to  the  disloyalty  and  treachery  of  some  of  their 
own  generals.  Colonel  Ross  narrates  many  instances 
in  which  opportunity  was  not  wanting  to  the  gallant 
soldiers  who  chafed  at  their  overthrow  to  make  matters 
extremely  difficult  for  the  occupying  army;  and  he  gives 
proof  upon  proof  how  tact  alone,  the  tact  of  the  common 
soldier  as  well  as  the  tact  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, combined  to  produce  a good  feeling  even  amongst 
those  who  were  eating  their  hearts  out  with  bitterness. 
In  the  history  of  the  great  wars  of  the  world  there  is  not 
a single  chapter  which  does  greater  honour  to  an  army 
occupying  a conquered  country  than  does  this  chapter 
to  the  British  army  of  1815.  It  was  the  calmness  of 
that  army  and  its  leader  which  checked  German 
brutality  and  thwarted  Continental  insolence  ; which, 
finally,  won  the  hearts  of  the  conquered  nation  to  a 
degree  which  was  reawakened  only  in  1856  when  the 
representatives  of  the  two  races  stood  side  by  side  in 
the  chivalry  which  marked  the  bloody  slopes  of  the 
Alma  and  the  heights  of  Inkerman.  The  story  of  the 
occupation  is  told  with  a master’s  hand.  Then  follows 
the  narration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  peace  of  the 
world,  consummated  in  1815,  was  broken  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  bringing  once  again  a Napoleon  to  the 
throne  of  France.  The  war  which  followed,  and  in 
which  the  victors  and  conquered  of  Waterloo  stood 
side  by  side  in  serried  ranks,  is  told  by  Colonel  Ross  as 
it  has  never  been  told  before.  Never,  till  he  wrote  this 
history,  has  the  world  had  a conception  of  the  ineptitude 
of  the  politicians  who  governed  England,  or  of  the 
soldiers  to  whose  care  her  armies  were  committed.  It 
is  the  story  of  a succession  of  blunders,  each  greater 
than  its  predecessor.  Never,  may  we  add,  has  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  British  soldier  stood  out 
so  magnificently.  One  has  heard  of  an  army  of  lions 
led  by  asses,  and  assuredly  the  fate  provided  for  an 
army  so  composed  would  have  overwhelmed  the  British 
army  which  fought  in  the  Crimea  but  for  the  fact  that, 
whilst  in  mental  vigour  the  enemy’s  generals  were  not 
superior  to  our  own,  their  rank  and  file  could  in  no 
single  particular  compete  with  the  men  who  wielded 
British  bayonets.  It  is  impossible  to  overpraise  the 
courage  of  Colonel  Ross  in  narrating  the  details  of  this 
war.  The  unfolded  truth  cannot  but  act  as  a lesson  to 
men  in  high  authority,  both  soldiers  and  politicians. 
Much,  it  is  true,  has  been  accomplished,  the  author 
points  out,  in  the  way  of  reform,  since  the  Crimean  war  ; 
but  there  yet  remain  many  evils  to  be  remedied.  To 
these  Colonel  Ross  refers  in  his  brilliant  account  of  the 
Egyptian  campaigns,  with  which  he  concludes  his  work. 
For  every  one,  be  he  who  he  may,  there  is  something 
to  learn.  If  this  splendid  history  have  no  other  effect, 
it  will  enforce  upon  those  in  authority  the  necessity  of 
profiting  by  the  lesson  it  teaches. 

MR.  VANDAM’S  LATEST  BOOK. 

“ Undercurrents  of  the  Second  Empire.”  By  Albert 
D.  Vandam.  London  : Heinemann.  1897. 

MR.  VANDAM’S  new  volume  is  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able reading.  It  is  not  certainly  the  kind  of 
book  which  can  be  read  at  one  sitting,  which  forces  you 
to  finish  it  when  it  has  once  been  opened.  But  at  any 
time  you  may  dip  into  it  anywhere  and  find  something 
amusing,  if  not  instructive.  We  do  not  profess  to  take 
the  book  seriously  ; it  is  a volume  of  anecdotes  and 
smart  sayings,  not  a history  for  the  use  of  students 
and  specialists.  Mr.  Vandam,  indeed,  “cannot  too 
often  remind  the  reader  that”  he  lays  “ no  claim  to  the 
title  of  historian  or  that  of  biographer.”  Those  who 
have  read  “The  Englishman  in  Paris”  (and  who  has 
not?)  will  find  in  the  present  work  the  same  genial 
qualities  : a certain  verve  and  exuberance  of  vitality 
which  excite  one’s  sympathy  even  as  a healthy  mind 
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or.  a healthy  physical  personality.  Mr.  Vandam  is 
evidently  a born  lover  of  anecdotes,  the  delight  in  them 
breathes  from  every  page  ; and  as  De  Musset,  ques- 
tioned by  Scribe  as  to  the  secret  of  his  literary  charm, 
replied  “ I write  to  please  myself  and  not  the  public,” 
so  Mr.  Vandam  by  his  absorption  in  his  work  has  made 
what  he  writes  interesting  and  amusing  to  us. 

Indeed  he  interests  us  so  much  that  we  do  not  even 
stop  to  ask  ourselves  “Can  this  be  true?  Is  his  au- 
thority impeccable  for  that  ? ” Surely  there  is  no  better 
test  of  good  work  than  that.  The  story  is  so  well 
handled  that  the  importance  of  truth  is  minimized  by 
the  skill  of  the  artist.  After  all,  in  anecdotes  and  say- 
ings, as  in  all  forms  of  art,  undeviating  veracity  is  im- 
possible ; selection  is  everything  ; and  the  question  for 
the  critic  to  decide  is  whether  the  anecdote  is  well  told 
and  whether  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  character.  Every 
one  knows  that  that  master-biographer  Boswell  edited 
his  anecdotes  about  Dr.  Johnson  in  accord  with  what 
seemed  to  him  the  laws  of  his  art,  and  the  result  was 
one  of  the  .finest  biographies  ever  written.  In  the 
same  way  history  according  to  Shakspeare  is  on  an 
infinitely  higher  plane  than  history  according  to,  say, 
Hallam  or  Dr.  Stubbs,  and  Froude’s  inaccuracies  of 
detail  and  large  conceptions  than  Freeman’s  futile 
pedantries. 

We  will  not  spoil  Mr.  Vandam’s  book  for  the  reader 
by.  extracting  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  many  good 
things  with  which  it  is  crowded.  Here  is  an  anecdote 
which  may  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  author. 
“You  have^  nothing  of  your  uncle  about  you,”  said 
ex~^*n&  Jerome  one  day,  huffed  at  his  nephew’s  refusal 
of  his  constant  demands  for  money.  “Yes,  I have,” 
was.  the  Prince-President’s  answer  ; “ I have  my  uncle’s 
family  ! ” Or  take  this  : “ Fleury  was  a viveur,  so  was 
Louis  Napoleon.  . . . Fleury  was  a constant  visitor  to 
the  green-room  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise  and  other 
theatres.  Louis  Napoleon,  while  an  exile  in  London, 
was  frequently  seen  at  the  wings,  especially  when  there 
was  a pretty  actress  in  the  cast.  1 It  appears,  Com- 
mandant, that  you  go  behind  the  scenes,’  said  the 
President  shortly  after  his  accession.  . . . * You  must 
have  some  one  to  represent  you  worthily,  Monseigneur,’ 
was  Fle.ury’s  ready  answer.”  By  the  way,  for  the 
curious  in  such  things,  there  is  a strange  account  in 
Chapter  IV.  of  Napoleon  III. ’s  amorous  adventures  in 
Paris  before  his  marriage  with  Mile,  de  Montijo. 

We  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Vandam’s  latest  work 
to  all  lovers  of  light  literature.  In  the  way  of  criticism 
there  is  little  to  be  said  beyond  the  general  remarks  we 
have  made.  The  writing  is  on  the  whole  excellent ; it 
has  a French  clearness  and  vivacity,  but  here  and  there 
a sentence  gives  the  impression  of  having  been  hastily 
written — e.g.  on  p.  44  the  passage  beginning  : 

“ Though  we  shall  meet,”  &c.  Occasionally,  too, 
we  are  reminded  that  Mr.  Vandam  (at  least  so  we 
believe)  is  not  an  Englishman  by  birth.  But,  as  a rule, 
his  pen  is  remarkably  fluent  and  correct.  On  p.  134 
there  is  an  obvious  slip  : Penelope’s  husband  was  not 
called  Orestes.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the  book 
has  a violet  cover,  and  that  the  colour  is  warranted 
to  come  off  on  your  fingers. 


FICTION. 


‘A  Well-meaning  Woman.”  By  Clo  Graves.  London: 
Hutchinson  & Co.  1896. 

‘Judy,  a Jilt.”  By  Mrs.  Conney.  London:  Jarrold 
& Sons.  1896. 

‘The  Magpie  Jacket.”  By  Nat  Gould.  London  : George 
Routledge  & Sons.  1896. 

‘The  World  is  Round.”  (Little  Novel.)  By  Louisa 
( Mack.  London  : T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

1 A Painter’s  Honeymoon.”  (Little  Novel.)  By  Mildred 
Shenstone.  London  : T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 


N\  one  who  wishes  to  be  entertained  cannot 
~~  . do  better  than  read  “ A Well-meaning  Woman.” 

In  its  own  particular  line,  which  nowhere  touches 
depth  or  purpose,  it  is  about  as  good  as  it  could  be. 
the  dialogue  is  a stream  of  telling  repartee,  too  well 
managed  to  be  wearisome.  The  farcical  situations 
are  admirable,  the  caricatures  most  delicate.  We  have 
seldom  read  anything  more  amusing. 


Judy,  a Jilt,”  is  brightly  written,  and  has  a heroine 
who  deserves  better  things  than  her  very  doleful  end  ; 
the  tone  of  the  book,  moreover,  is  not  equal  to  the 
tragedies  it  insists  upon.  Judy’s  ruin  was  so  deli- 
berately her  own  act  that  one  can  hardly  sympathize. 
Otherwise  the  story  is  good  of  its  kind. 

The  Magpie  Jacket”  is  what  the  author  has  led  us 
to  expect  from  him  a medley  of  racing  and  love- 
making,  the  latter  wooden  and  half-hearted,  the  former 
enthusiastic  and  sometimes  stirring. 

The  two  “ Little  Novels”  are  too  clever  and  attrac- 
tive to  be  buried  in  this  very  unprepossessing  edition. 
We  protest  against  its  terrible  print,  mean  cover,  and 
third-rate  appearance  generally.  So  far,  each  volume 
of  the  Series  has  been  well  up  to  the  standard  of  fair 
average  fiction  ; the  deprecating  “ get-up  ” seems  to 
us  an  uncalled-for  obstruction  between  the  writers  and 
their  public. 


“Among  the  Untrodden  Ways.”  By  M.  E.  Francis. 
Edinburgh  and  London  : William  Blackwood  & 
Sons.  1896. 

“ Artie.”  By  George  Ade.  Chicago  : Herbert  Stone 
& Co.  1896. 

“The  Changeling  of  Brandlesome.”  By  Roma  White. 

London  : A.  D.  Innes  & Co.  1896. 

“An  Impossible  Person.”  By  Constance  Cotterell. 

London  : T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

“Anthony  Blake’s  Experiment.”  London:  Richard 
Bentley  & Son.  1896. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  “Among  the  Un- 
trodden Ways  a charming  book.  The  stories  are 
delightfully  full  of  fun  and  pathos,  without  a touch  of 
sentimentality..  “Tom’s  Second  Missus”  and  “The 
Wooing  of  William  ” are  the  best  of  the  merry  ones. 
Among  the  more  serious  sketches,  “ The  Ploughing  of 
the  Sunnyfields  ” is,  perhaps,  the  strongest. 

If  any  British  reader  gets  through  “Artie,”  unde- 
terred by.  the  all  but  unintelligible  Chicago  argot  in 
which  it  is  written,  he  will  be  well  repaid.  Artie  is 
more  alive  than  most  of  the  people  one  meets  between 
book-covers.  With  subtle  differences,  his  type  exists 
in  our  own  cities,  though  we  do  not  remember  having 
come  across  it  in  fiction  before  to-day.  The  courtship 
scenes  are  drawn  with  a good  deal  of  refinement,  slang 
notwithstanding.  The  illustrations,  all  purporting  to 
be  portraits  of  the  different  characters,  are  as  clever  as 
the  text. 

. “ The  Changeling  of  Brandlesome  ” is  a pretty  little 
historical  romance,  somewhat  of  the  “ novel  for  girls  ” 
order,  but  none  the  worse  for  that.  It  is  attractively 
illustrated. 

“An  Impossible  Person”  is  a brilliant  sketch  of  an 
“ intense  ” and  gushing  school-girl,  married  to  an  elderly 
gourmand  whom  she  idealizes  and  adores,  neglecting 
his  dinner  in  her  worship  of  the  great  soul  she  insists 
on  ascribing  to  him.  The  fun  and  irony  of  it  are  capital. 
We  take  exception  to  the  end.  Really  people  should 
not  die  (in  fiction)  because  a wicket-gate  hits  them  on 
the  temple.  , 

“ Anthony  Blake’s  Experiment  ” has  a charming  little 
I rerich  heroine  who  leaves  the  cafe  chantant,  where  she 
was  a star,  to  go  off  with  an  impossible  ruffian  and 
blackguard.  Armande  herself  is  prettily  done,  and 
some  amusing  village  “ gentry  ” of  a stock  type  enliven 
the  tale  of  her  sorrows. 


“ The  Rome  Express.”  By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 

London  : John  Milne.  1896. 

“ The  Sorrows  of  a Golfer’s  Wife.”  Bv  Mrs.  Edward 
Kennard.  London  : F.  V.  White  & Co.  1896. 
“The  False  Laurel.”  By  O.  Shakespear.  London: 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine  & Co.  1896. 

“The  Wisdom  of  the  Simple.”  By  Nellie  K.  Blisset. 

London  : A.  D.  Innes  & Co.  1896. 

“ The  Failure  of  Sybil  Fletcher.”  By  Adeline  Sergeant. 
London  : William  Heinemann.  1896. 

The  author  of  “ The  Rome  Express  ” knows  a great 
deal  about  prisons  and  prisoners,  but  that  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  he  cannot  write  a good  detective  story,  if 
we  are  to  take  this  one  as  a specimen.  The  details  are 
badly  worked  out,  the  devices  weak  and  improbable.  It 
is  quite  true  that  criminals  constantlydo  incrediblyfoolish 
things  in  trying  to  evade  justice  ; but  the  novelist  is  not 
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thereby  excused  from  the  exercise  of  his  own  inge- 
nuity. 

“The  Sorrows  of  a Golfer’s  Wife  ” is  a lively,  some- 
what illiterate,  sketch  of  the  trials  of  a wife  whom  the 
golf-fiend  has  all  but  widowed.  Her  retaliation,  when 
her  lord  has  caused  one  and  all  of  the  men-servants  to 
neglect  their  indoor  work  for  the  hated  links,  is  to  take 
the  cook  and  follow  suit,  leaving  dinner  to  look  after 
itself,  with  salutary  effect  upon  a hungry  husband.  It 
is  amusingly  written. 

“The  False  Laurel”  has  a depressing  heroine  who 
goes  mad  for  no  very  apparent  reason,  and  ends  dole- 
fully with  our  old  favourite,  the  fatal  sleeping  draught. 
In  real  life  this  much-maligned  potion  might  possibly, 
with  perseverance,  cause  inconvenience  to  a fly,  but  it  is, 
as  a rule,  rather  more  innocuous  than  the  average  cup 
of  tea.  The  book  is  vague  and  not  on  the  whole  very 
interesting,  though  it  is  distinctly  clever  in  parts. 

“ The  Wisdom  of  the  Simple  ” is  partly  made  up  of 
an  exceedingly  clumsy  caricature  of  the  “aesthetic” 
set  of  fifteen  years  ago,  and  partly  of  a rather  neat 
study  of  a puritanical  woman,  married  to  a blatant 
would-be  genius  with  “advanced”  views.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  make  her  suddenly  write  the  book  of  the 
season.  She  was  a pathetic  figure  while  she  was 
colourless  and  crushed,  but  ceases  to  be  so  after  this 
commonplace  and  unconvincing  development.  If  the 
author  would  avoid  the  use  of  very  small  sarcasms  and 
the  tendency  to  burlesque  in  treating  her  serious  cha- 
racters she  would  do  better. 

“The  Failure  of  Sybil  Fletcher”  is  one  of  Miss 
Adeline  Sergeant’s  pleasantest  books,  though  by  no 
means  one  of  her  ablest.  It  is  not  worthy  to  be  named 
in  the  same  breath  with  her  “ Story  of  a Penitent  Soul.” 
Still,  it  has  a good  plot,  well  carried  out,  and  is 
eminently  readable. 

MORE  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

“To  Central  Africa  on  an  Iceberg.”  By  Charles  Squire  and 
Frank  Maclean.  London  : Jarrold  & Sons.  1897. 

“The  Great  White  Queen.”  By  William  Le  Queux.  London  : 
F.  V.  White  & Co.  1896. 

“ The  Young  Pioneers  ; or,  With  La  Salle  on  the  Mississippi.” 
By  Evelyn  Everett-Green.  London  : T.  Nelson  & Sons. 
1897. 

“ Dominique’s  Vengeance.”  By  E.  Everett-Green.  London  : 
T.  Nelson  & Sons.  1897. 

“ Clevely  Sahib.”  By  Herbert  Hayens.  London:  T. -Nelson 
& Sons.  1897. 

“ The  Pirate  Junk.”  By  John  C.  Hutcheson.  London:  F.  V. 
White  & Co.  1896. 

■“Every  Inch  a Sailor.”  .By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  C.M. 

London  : T.  Nelson  & Sons.  1897. 

“ Fifty-two  Stories  of  the  British  Navy.”  Edited  by  Alfred  H. 

Miles.  London  : Hutchinson  & Co.  1896. 

“ Fifty-two  Stories  of  Pluck  and  Peril  for  Boys.  Edited  by 
Alfred  H.  Miles.  London  : Hutchinson  & Co.  1896. 

“ Fifty-two  Stories  of  Pluck,  Peril,  and  Romance  for  Girls.” 
Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  London  : Hutchinson  & Co. 
1896. 

“ The  Crystal  City  under  the  Sea.”  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Andre  Laurie  by  L.  A.  Smith.  London: 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  & Co.  1896. 

MESSRS.  SQUIRE  and  MACLEAN  have  written  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  stories  we  have  seen  this 
Christmas,  a traveller’s  tale  that  proceeds  merrily  from  laugh 
to  laugh.  Their  traveller  is  far  better  company  than  most  of  his 
class,  for  he  is  an  eminently  unaffected  and  simple  creature. 
Indeed,  we  have  seldom  met  a pleasanter  or  more  human 
traveller  than  this  Polar  bear  who  starts  out  on  an  iceberg  to 
see  the  world,  and  does  not  stop  seeing  it  till  his  craft 
melts  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  information  he  picks  up 
from  the  strange  animals  he  meets  on  his  journey  is  varied  and 
peculiar. 

In  the  course  of  his  300  pages  Mr.  William  Le  Queux  spills 
enough  blood  to  float  half  the  publishing  houses  in  Covent 
Garden.  Blood,  mere  unheroic  blood,  measured  by  the  hogs- 
head like  any  ordinary  inhuman  liquid,  loses  much  of  its 
intrinsic  fascination.  A true  artist  will  remember  this,  and 
restrict  himself  to  half  a pint  a page  ; he  will  even  put  up  with 
a black  eye  now  and  then  for  a change.  Mr.  Le  Queux  only 
stays  the  purple  tide  to  introduce  us  to  a red-hot  iron  crocodile 
engaged  in  masticating  its  worshippers,  or  a set  of  hydraulic 
scythes  that  would  slice  off  our  legs  if  we  were  not  jolly  careful. 
Unheroic  horrors  make  but  sombre  reading  ; however,  happily 
for  Mr.  Le  Queux,  fathers  and  mothers  and  uncles  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  first  reading  the  books  they  intend  to  give  to  the 
youngsters,  else  they  would  almost  as  soon  think  of  brightening 


the  boys’  Christmas  holidays  with  M.  Huysman’s  “Lh-Bas”  as 
with  these  chronicles  of  the  mysterious  kingdom  in  Central 
Africa. 

Mrs.  Everett-Green’s  two  historical  tales  are  well  written  and 
carefully  connected  pieces  of  work,  both  exciting  and  instruc- 
tive. “Dominique’s  Vengeance”  may  be  especially  recom- 
mended ; it  deals  with  the  retribution  that  overtook  the 
treacherous  Spaniards  who  massacred  that  bold  and  honest 
Dieppois,  Jean  Ribaut,  and  his  followers  in  Florida.  The  author 
does  well  to  mention  in  a note  the  source  from  which  her  readers 
may  gather  more  knowledge  of  the  incidents  that  led  to  the  two 
famous  inscriptions:  “Not  as  to  Frenchmen,  but  as  to 
Lutherans,”  “Not  as  to  Spaniards,  but  as  to  traitors,  robbers, 
and  murderers.” 

Mr.  Herbert  Hayens’s  “ Clevely  Sahib”  is  rather  wanting  in 
story  ; but  it  gives  a vivid  impression  of  the  sufferings  endured 
in  the  Khyber  Pass  after  the  evacuation  of  Cabul.  The  good- 
natured  German  “Meinherr”  who  says,  “ze  man  vas  todt,  as 
todt  as  von  herring,”  the  “me  one  piecee  chop,  chop”  China- 
man, the  “ faix  and  begorra  the  potheen  entoirely  ” Irishman — 
all  three  old  favourites  of  Neptune — appear  on  board  Mr.  John 
C.  Hutcheson’s  “ Star  of  the  East,”  and  help  fight  “ The  Pirate 
Junk.” 

Dr.  Gordon  Stables’s  irrepressible  middies  romp  through  the 
Tropics  and  the  Arctics,  playing  practical  jokes,  killing  Polar 
bears  and  capturing  slave  dhows  in  a manner  that  should 
satisfy  the  most  sea-struck  reader  of  “ Every  Inch  a Sailor.” 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles’s  “ Fifty-two  Library”  is  increased  this 
Christmas  with  three  new  volumes,  the  best  of  which  is  the 
“Fifty-two  Stories  of  the  British  Navy,”  a series  of  stirring 
incidents  collected  from  various  first-rate  sources.  The  usual 
anecdotes  of  endurance,  pluck,  and  unselfishness  make  up  the 
two  new  additions  to  the  long  list  of  “ Stories,”  “ More  Stories,” 
“ Further  Stories,”  “ Other  Stories  ” for  boys  and  girls. 

Boys  who  for  some  reason  cannot  get  a new  Jules  Verne, 
and  will  not  read  an  old  one,  may  find  a shadow,  but  only  a 
faint  shadow,  of  the  master  works  in  the  translation  of  Andrd 
Laurie’s  “The  Crystal  City,”  which  tells  how  a young  French 
lieutenant  discovered  the  marvellous  remnants  of  Atlantis. 

Mrs.  Strain’s  “School  in  Fairyland”  (Unwin)  is  a fairy 
story  on  somewhat  novel  lines,  and  is  charmingly  illus- 
trated, though  whether  by  the  author  or  not  we  are  not 
told.  The  idea  of  the  book  is  that  the  school  is  an  ordinary 
one  with  fairies  for  teachers  ; the  romantic  interest  of  tutelary 
exercises  and  examinations  under  such  conditions  is  obvious. 
The  developments  of  the  story  will  give  the  young  people 
delightful  winter  nights’  dreams. 

Mr.  Fryer’s  little  volume  of  “English  Fairy  Tales”  (Swan 
Sonnenschein)  is  a sort  of  protest  against  our  fairy  stories  being 
“ made  in  Germany.”  He  has  collected  some  rather  striking 
legends  of  the  Grimm  and  Andersen  order  in  the  North-country 
and  serves  them  up  for  small  people  in  the  belief  that  they 
will  be  both  entertaining  and  useful. 

“King  Pippin”  (Jarrold)  is  intended  for  children,  but  we 
cannot  recommend  it.  It  is  not  an  uninteresting  story,  but  it  is 
a royal  road  to  the  very  consummation  from  which  the  author  is 
anxious  to  save  her  small  friends.  She  does  not  want  them  to 
grow  prematurely  old.  But  when  a mother  shows  her  love  for 
the  babe  whose  father  is  at  sea  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
Mrs.  Ford  makes  the  mother-in-law  say,  “Well,  of  all  the  fools 
I ever  saw  ! And  to  think  Philip  should  marry  her.”  This  dis- 
agreeable old  woman,  who  sneers  at  a mother’s  love,  is  not  the 
sort  of  person  whom  children  will  be  the  better  for  knowing, 
even  in  fiction. 

“God’s  Wine-Press,”  by  Arthur  Jenkinson  (Warne  & Co.), 
is  a story  to  confirm  one  in  a fit  of  melancholy.  The  wine  of 
life— such  seems  to  be  the  author’s  conviction — will  be  better 
in  proportion  as  poor  humanity  is  subjected  to  the  most 
crushing  of  sorrows  and  the  bitterest  of  trials.  “ A Stormy 
Voyager,”  by  Miss  Annie  S.  Swan  (Hutchinson),  is  an  im- 
provement on  Mr.  Jenkinson,  but  the  desire  to  be  amused 
must  be  very  small  if  it  can  be  satisfied  by  “A  Stormy  Voyager.” 
It  is  a mild  ringing  of  the  changes  on  the  good  old  theme  of  a 
shopkeeper’s  daughter  who  is  educated  to  notions  above  her 
station,  and  brings  pain  to  the  heart  of  the  husband  whom  she 
only  learns  to  understand  when  the  requisite  length  of  the  story 
is  reached. 

THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

American  Oration?,  Vol.  II.  (A.  Johnston).  Putnams.  5$. 

Angel  Princess,  The.  Swan  Sonnenschein.  5s. 

Armenosa  of  Egypt  (C.  H.  Butcher).  Blackwood.  6s. 

Art  Schools  of  London,  The  (T.  Mackenzie).  Swan  Sonnenschein.  2 s.  6d. 

Atlas  of  the  World,  Ready  Reference  (E.  G.  Ravenstein).  Philip.  io*.  6 d. 

Autumn  Singer,  An  (George  M.  Gould).  Lippincott  Co. 

Ballads  of  Revolt  (F.  S.  Fletcher).  John  Lane.  2*.  6d. 

Battle  of  the  Bays,  The  (Owen  Seaman).  John  Lane.  3 $.  6d. 

Battles  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Vol.  II.)  Cassells.  gs. 

Borderer,  The  (Adam  Lilburn).  Smith  & Elder.  6^. 

Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  VoK  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  (A.  Birrell).  . Constable. 

Billow,  Hans  von,  The  Early  Correspondence  of  (by  his  Widow).  Fisher 
Unwin.  i6j. 

Cursed  bv  a Fortune  (George  Manville  Fenn).  F.  V.  White. 

Dead  Pulpit,  The  (H.  R.  Haweis).  Bliss  Sands,  js.  6 d. 

Debrett’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  Companionage.  Dean  & Son. 
Decorative  Illustration  (Walter  Crane).  Bell. 

English  Army  Lists,  Vol.  III.  (C.  Dalton).  Eyre  & Spottiswoode.  25s. 

Fair  Hibernians,  Some  (F.  A.  Gerard).  Ward  & Downey.  21 
Fauna  of  British  India,  The  (W.  T.  Blandford).  Taylor  & Francis. 
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Flowering  of  the  Almond  Tree,  The  (C.  Burke).  Blackwood.  5.J. 

Four  Children  (W.  Trego  Webb).  Macmillan,  is.  6 d. 

Friendly  Leaves.  1896.  (H.  I.  Arden).  Gardner  & Darton.  2s. 

General  Freight  and  Passenger  Post  (J.  L.  Cowles).  Putnams.  31.  6d. 
Greenland's  ice-fields  (M.  Douglas).  Nelson.  2 r. 

Heritage  of  Burns  (W.  R.  Turnbull).  Sinclair.  6s.  6 d. 

Horse,  The,  Part  I.  (Cecil  Brown).  Chapman  & Hall.  2s.  6d. 

Hygiene  for  Beginners  (E.  S.  Reynolds).  Macmillan.  2s.  6 d. 

Irralie’s  Bushranger  (E.  W.  Hornung).  Beeman.  is.  6 d. 

Japanese  Illustration  (E.  F.  Strange).  Bell  & Sons. 

Kemble’s  Coons  (E.  W.  Kemble).  John  Lane.  5s. 

Kings,  The  (R.  G.  Moulton).  Macmillan.  2 s.  6d. 

Le  Selve  (Ouida).  Fisher  Unwin.  2s.  6 d. 

Long  Walls,  The  (Brooks  and  Alden).  Putnams.  5s. 

Lord  Vyet ; and  other  Poems  (A.  C Benson).  John  Lane.  3s.  6 d. 

Make  Believe  (H.  D.  Lowry).  John  Lane.  5 s. 

Maker  of  Moons,  The  (R.  W.  Chambers).  Putnams.  6s. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius.  Humphreys. 

Memories  of  a Student  (Algernon  Taylor).  Simpkin.  5s. 

Mensuration  for  Beginners  (F.  H.  Stevens).  Macmillan,  is.  6d. 

Molly  Melville  (E.  Everett-Green).  Nelson.  51. 

Mothers  in  Council,  Vol.  VI.  (C.  M.  Yonge).  Gardner  & Darton.  3s. 

New  Starts  in  Life  (Phillips  Brooks).  Macmillan.  6s. 

Poems  (R.  Loveman).  Lippincott  Co. 

Poems  (Robert  Browning).  Routledge.  3s  6 d. 

Romance  of  a King's  Life,  The  (J.  J.  Jusserand).  Fisher  Unwin.  6s. 

Rome  of  To-day  and  Yesterday  (J.  Dennie).  Putnams.  21s. 

Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly  (Hamlin  Garland).  Beeman.  6s. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  The  (Chas.  Gore).  Murray.  3s.  6 d. 

Shakespeare.  Vol.  XII.  Newnes.  is.  6r I. 

Shakspere,  Side-lights  on  (Rossi  and  Courbould).  Swan  Sonnenschein.  3s.  6 d. 
Sons  of  Freedom  (F.  Whishaw).  Nelson.  2s.  6d. 

Spiritual  Standard,  The  (W.  Hobhouse).  Rivington  & Percival.  £s. 

Sporting  Tour,  A (T.  Thornton).  Arnold.  15s. 

Story  of  Forest  and  Stream,  The  (J.  Rodway).  Newnes.  is. 

Suetonius,  Stories  of  the  Ctesars  (IT.  Wilkinson).  Macmillan,  is.  6 d. 
Suggestions  How  to  Read  the  Bible  (J.  P.  Smyth).  Eason. 

War  of  the  Standards,  The  (A.  W.  Tourgie).  Putnams.  3s.  6 d. 

Windsor  Peerage,  &c.  for  1897.  Whittaker. 

Women  who  Win  (W.  M.  Thayer).  Nelson.  3s.  6 d. 

Wonderland.  Nelson.  5s. 

Yoke  of  Empire,  The  (R.  B.  Brett).  Macmillan.  6s. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  . He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

NOTICE. — The  price  of  back,  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume , is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TTMPIRE  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVENING,  The  New 

Grand  Ballet,  MONTE  CRISTO.  Great  Success.  Lumiere  Cinemato- 
graphe.  Grand  Variety  Entertainment,  &c.  &c.  Doors  open  at  7.30. 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

PHRISTMAS  CONCERTS. 

December  25,  at  3 MESSIAH. 

„ at  7 CHRISTMAS  CONCERT. 

December  26,  at  2.30  POPULAR  CONCERT. 

„ at  8 PROMENADE  CONCERT. 

December  27,  at  3.30  SUNDAY  ORCHESTRA. 

„ at  7.30  CHAMBER  CONCERT. 

January  1,  at  3 ELIJAH. 

Full  particulars  at  Robert  Newman’s  box  office,  Queen’s  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W. 

fHl  CAF1 

THE  QUADRANT,  REGENT  STREET. 


BEST  CUISINE  IN  LONDON, 

AND  THE 

BEST  CELLAR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

£600,000  of  Wines  in  Stock. 

MAN  A GER — JAMES  WULLSCHLEGER. 

SAYOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 


Managers  \ RITZ' 


ECHFNARD. 

GKAND  HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


ROYAL  HOTEL,  " 

CAPE  TOWN. 

“The  Royal  Hotel,  Cape  Town,  Is  altogether  the 
best  hotel  in  South  Africa.” 

The  Saturday  Review. 

Proprietor,  J.  CLARK. 


BORWICK’S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but ' a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


ViNOLiA  CREAM 

FOR 

ITCHING,  FACE  SPOTS,  ECZEMA. 

Is.  l^d.  a Box. 

GENERAL  MINING  & FINANCE  CORPORATION, 

LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP 


£1,000,000. 


Managing  Director,  South  Africa.— GEORGE  ALBU. 
Consulting  Engineer. — OLIVER  KING. 

This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  undertake,  through  its  Engineering 
Department,  the  examination  and  valuation  of  Mining  Properties  of  all 
kinds  and  to  furnish  full  and  confidential  reports  thereon. 

Johannesburg  Office  : EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

London  Office:  24  THROGMORTON  STREET,  E.C. 

Berlin  Office-:  DRESDNER  BANK  BUILDINGS. 


THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS  COCOA. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

C O CO  A 

WITH  FULL  NATURAL  FLAVOUR. 


BOOKS. 


H.  S0THERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS ,(  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic  Address : “BOOKMEN,  LONDON.”  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.f  LONDON. 
“DOOKS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Qu^en 


Bedrooms  for  ope  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day ; for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
artments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c.,  from  30s. 
endance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAYOY  RESTAURANT, 

With  large  terrace , is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Orchestra  play 
during  Dinner  and  Supper . 

Chef  de  Cuisine  : Maltre  ESCOFFIER. 


187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c._  New  Choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

Books  for  the  Christmas  season.  Special  New 

List  just  ready  containing  the  Best  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  for  PRESENTS 
and  all  the  NEWEST  BOOKS  for  CHILDREN.  Post  free  of  A.  & F.  DENNY, 
304  Strand,  W.C.,  and  32  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

NATURE  IN  ART. 

TTREDERIC  IVES’  WONDERFUL  INVENTION, 

X THE  KB  OMSK  OP. 

St.  George’s  Gallery,  14  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street. 

On  View  daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Admission  is. 

Demy  4to.  cloth,  £t  us.  6d.  ; royal  4to.  £2  12s.  6d. 

(""HESTER:  a History  of  this  Ancient  City.  By  G.  L. 

Fenwick.  With  Plans,  Portraits,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

The  Times  says:  — “A  notable  addition  to  topographical  literature,  illustrated 
with  some  remarkably  fine  reproductions.” 

The  Chester  Chronicle  says  : — “A  sumptuous  publication.”  _ 

The  London  Guardian  says  : — “A  vast  and  varied  mass  of  information,  incident> 
and  anecdote.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  worthy  of  commendation.” 

Chester : Piiillipson  & Golder  ; London  : Simpkin,  Marshall  & Co. 
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MACMILLAN  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

Super-royal  8vo.  21s.  net. 

STAINED  GLASS  as  an  ART.  By  Henry  Holiday. 

With  a Coloured  Reproduction  of  the  Drawing  for  “ The.  Creation.” 
Twenty  Collotypes,  and  many  Illustrations  in  the  text  from  Designs  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  W.  B.  Richmond,  and  the  Author. 


Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  6d.  net. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  FREDERICK  WALKER, 

A.R.A.  By  John  George  Marks.  With  13  Photogravures  and  100  Illus- 
trations. 

DAILY  NEWS. — “ All  who  love  Frederick  Walker,  and  honour  his  name— and 
who  do  not? — will  welcome  this  biography  of  him  by  so  competent  and  impartial  a 

writer  and  critic  as  Mr.  John  George  Marks It  is  memoir  and  autobiography 

in  one,  and  in  both  respects  delightful,  pathetic  and  impressive.” 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  YOKE  of  EMPIRE  : Sketches  of  the  Queen’s 

Prime  Ministers.  By  Reginald  B.  Brett.  With  Photogravure  Portraits 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  Peel,  Melbourne,  Palmerston, 
Disraeli,  and  Gladstone. 


HUGH  THOMSON’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME. 

JANE  AUSTEN’S  “ EMMA.”  With  40  Illustrations  by 

Hugh  Thomson,  and  an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson.  In  cloth  elegant, 
gilt  edges,  5s.  ; in  plain  cloth,  uncut  edges,  3s.  6d. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

STORIES  of  NAPLES  and  the  CAMORRA.  By 

Charles  Grant.  With  Introductory  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  J.  B. 
Capper. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  writes  to  the  publishers : “In  all  the  tales  I think  it  most 
interesting  and  instructive— in  the  two  first  delightful,  and  extremely  skilful  also. 
Mr.  Grant  must  have  been  a delightful  man.” 


TENNYSON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Miniature  Edition. 

12  vols.  in  Box,  21s. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  CHARLES  KINGSLET’S 

WESTWARD  HO  ! An  Edition  de  Luxe,  with  80  Full- 

page  and  other  Illustrations  by  Charles  E.  Brock.  Printed  in  red  and 
black.  In  2 vols.  extra  crown  8vo.  21s. 

CRANFORD  SERIES. — New  Volumes. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  or  cloth,  paper  label,  uncut  edges,  6s.  each. 

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  An  Old  Boy. 

With  80  Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “The  most  acceptable  gift-book  that  any  British 
boy  could  wish  for.” 

THE  ALHAMBRA.  By  Washington  Irving.  With  an 

Introduction  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  Illustrated  with  Drawings 
of  the  Places  mentioned  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

Also  a limited  edition  on  super-royal  hand-made  paper,  with  12  extra  Litho- 
graphic Proofs,  42s.  net.  (250  copies  for  America  and  250  for  England.) 


4to.  21s.  net. 

LEAVES  from  a DIARY  in  LOWER  BENGAL.  By 

C.  S.  (Retired).  With  Map  and  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author. 
Including  Etchings  by  Robert  Farren. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE . — “ A very  clear,  a ver3*  lively,  and  a very  accurate 
sketch  of  the  civilian’s  daily  life  and  duties.” 


With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

ARCHBISHOP  BENSON  in  IRELAND  : a Record  of 

his  Irish  Sermons  and  Addresses,  1896.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Bernard,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  [ Ready  on  the  wnd. 


Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

NEW  STARTS  in  LIFE,  and  other  Sermons.  By 

the  Right  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  the-  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts. , 


Ready  on  the  22nd. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 


No.  447.  JANUARY.  Price  is. 
Contents. 


1.  THE  SECRET  OF  SAINT 

FLOREL.  Chaps.  XXVII.-XXX. 

2.  NOVELS  OF  IRISH  LIFE. 

3.  MR.  CHARLES  LAMB  OF  THE 

INDIA  HOUSE. 


4.  NOT  MADE  IN  GERMANY. 

5.  CATULLUS  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

6.  A CHANCELLOR  OF  ENG- 

LAND. 

7.  JUANITA’S  REVENGE. 


Illustrated,  price  is.  4d. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

For  JANUARY. 

Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  : — 

NELSON  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE.  By  Alfred  T. 

Mahan,  U.S.N. 

NAPOLEON’S  INTEREST  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW 

ORLEANS.  By  W.  H.  Roberts. 

Continuation  of  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD’S  New  Story, 

“A  ROSE  OF  YESTERDAY.” 


Illustrated,  price  is. 

THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

For  JANUARY. 

Contains,  besides  many  Stories  and  Articles  : — 

DANNY  AND  THE  “ MAJOR.”  By  Gertrude  P.  Greble. 
MIRRORS  OF  AIR.  By  Tudor  Jenks. 

MASTER  SKYLARK.  Chaps.  VI II. -XI.  By  John  Bennett. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.  (LIMITED),  LONDON. 


With  Portrait,  crown  4to.  10s.  6d. 

LORD  BOWEN : a Biographical  Sketch. 

With  Selections  from  his  Unpublished  Poems. 

By  Sir  HENRY  STEWART  CUNNINGHAM,  K.C.I.E. 

This  Memoir  has  already  been  printed  and  circulated  privately  among  a few  of 
Lord  Bowen’s  personal  friends,  and  at  the  request  of  many  of  them  it  is  now  published 
in  a slightly  enlarged  form. 


NOW  READY.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

A Practical  Explanation. 

By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  GORE,  Canon  of  Westminster. 

Contents. — The  Sermon — The  Beatitudes  in  General — The  Beatitudes  in  Detail— 
The  Deepening  of.  the  Law — The  Christian  Motive — The  Lord’s  Prayer— 
U 11  worldlmess  —Christian  Characteristics — Concluding  W arnings. 


With  many  new  Maps  and  Plans,  crown  8vo.  15s. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  EGYPT: 

Alexandria,  Cairo,  Thebes,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Pyramids,  Sinai,  th 
Fyoom,  the  Course  of  the  Nile  from  Dongola,  &c. 

A New  and  entirely  Revised  Edition. 

Edited  by  Miss  BRODRICK  and  Professor  SAYCE  ; 

With  the  assistance  of  distinguished  Egyptologists  and  Officials. 

Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

EILEEN’S  JOURNEY:  a True  History  in 

Fairyland  for  Children  and  Young  Readers.  By  Ernest  Arthur  Jelf. 
With  Illustrations. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS  OF  TWO  POPULAR  WORKS  BY 
H.  C.  BARKLEY, 

Author  of  “ Between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.” 

MY  BOYHOOD  : a Story-Book  for  Boys. 

With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

STUDIES  in  the  ART  of  RAT-CATCHING. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

With  Portraits,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

OUR  SEVEN  HOMES  : Autobiographical 

Reminiscences  of  the  late  Mrs.  Rundle  Charles,  Author  of  “ The  Schonberg- 
Cotta  Family.” 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  WORK  of  the  CHURCH  in  LONDON. 

1.  EAST  LONDON.  By  the  Bishop  of  Stepney.  2.  WEST  LONDON. 
By  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough.  3.  SOUTH  LONDON.  By  the  Bishop 
of  Southwark.  4.  LONDON  OVER  THE  BORDER.  By  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  Albans.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Archbishop  (Elect)  of 
Canterbury.  A Series  of  Lectures  delivered  in  St.  James’s  Church, 
Piccadilly,  during  the  Summer  of  1896. 


With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  8vo.  16s. 

A MEMOIR  of  the  late  Sir  JOHN  DRUM- 

MOND  HAY,  P.C.,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  sometime  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Morocco.  Based  on  his  Journals  and  Correspondence.  With  a Preface  by 
General  Sir  Francis  de  Winton,  K.C.M.G. 


With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  9s. 

COMMON  THOUGHTS  on  SERIOUS  SUB- 

JECTS  : Addresses  to  the  Elder  Students  of  the  Rajkumar  College, 
Kattywar.  By  the  late  Chester  Macnaghten,  M.A.  Edited,  with  an 
Introductory  Memoir,  by  Robert  Whitelaw,  Master  at  Rugby  School. 


With  Portraits,  8vo.  14s. 

THE  LIFE  of  BRIAN  HODGSON.  By  Sir 

William  W.  Hunter,  K.C.S.I. 


With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  medium  8vo.  21s. 

THE  JAPANESE  ALPS:  an  Account  of 

Climbing  and  Exploration  in  the  Unfamiliar  Mountain  Regions  of  Japan. 
By  the  Rev.  Walter  Weston,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Member  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
late  British  Chaplain,  Kobe,  Japan. 


DR.  SMILES’S  WORKS. 

6s.  each. 


LIVES  OF  THE  ENGINEERS. 

Illustrated  with  9 Steel  Portraits 
and  342  Engravings  on  Wood. 
5 vols.  7s.  £d.  each. 

LIFE  OF  GEO.  STEPHENSON. 

With  Illustrations,  21s.,  7s.  6d.,  or 
2s.  6d. 

JAMES  NASMYTH, Engineer. 

An  Autobiography.  Illustrated,  6s. 

JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD,  F.R.S. 

the  Great  Artistic  Potter:  his  Per- 
sonal History.  With  Portrait, 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

JASMIN:  Barber,  Poet, 

Philanthropist.  6s. 


SELF-HELP.  | THRIFT. 
CHARACTER.  I DUTY. 
LIFE  AND  LABOUR. 
INVENTION  AND  INDUSTRY 
INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY. 
SCOTCH  NATURALIST. 

THE  HUGUENOTS  ; their 

Settlements,  Churches,  and  Indus- 
tries in  England  and  Ireland. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

ROBERT  DICK:  Geologist 

and  Botanist.  With  Portrait  etched 
by  Rajon,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.  12s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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FREDERICK  WARNE  & CO.’S  ROOKS. 


JOHN  LANE’S  XMAS  GIFT  BOOKS.  ! 


A HANDSOME  PRESENT  FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

The  FIELD  says  : — “ The  ‘Royal  Natural  History  ’ must  be  accepted  as  the 
best  popular  work  on  the  subject  that  has  been  published  in  the  English  language.’. 

In  super-royal  8vo.  3,500  pages. 

WARNE’S  ROYAL  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  RICHARD  LYDEKKER,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 

Containing  Seventy-two  superb  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  upwards  of  2,000 
Engravings  in  the  Text. 

THIS  MAGNIFICENT  WORK 

is  now  complete,  and  can  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  following  styles  : — 

Style  I. — In  Six  Volumes,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  £2  14s.  net. 

Style  II.— In  Six  Volumes,  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  £3  15s.  net. 

Style  III.— In  Twelve  Sections,  cloth  gilt,  £3  net. 

Style  IV.— In  Twelve  Sections,  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  ,£4  16s.  net. 
Polished  Walnut  Cabinets  are  supplied  separately  for  all  styles  at  an  extra 
charge.  


AN  ELEGANT  GUINEA  PRESENT  FOR  LADIES. 

In  Twelve  handy  Volumes,  6*  by  3!  inches,  printed  on  fine  paper  from  New  Type, 
each  Volume  containing  256  pages,  exquisite  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and 
complete  in  itself,  with  Index  of  Authors  and  Subjects. 

CAMEOS  of  LITERATURE  from  STANDARD 

AUTHORS.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  Valentine,  Editor  of  “The 
Chandos  Classics.” 

Style  I.  In  Twelve  Volumes,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  neat  cloth  box,  2js.  net. 

Style  II.  In  Twelve  Volumes,  French  morocco,  gilt  edges,  in  neat  cloth  case. 
Style  III.  In  Twelve  Volumes  (New  Style),  elegantly  bound  in  half  white  cloth 
with  watered  silk  sides,  gilt  top,  in  handsome  box  case  to  match. 
For  cost  of  Styles  II.  and  III.  please  apply  to  your  Bookseller. 


ONE  GUINEA  COMPLETE. 

A POCKET  SHAKSPEARE  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  A RED  LINE. 

THE  BEDFORD  SHAKSPEARE.  In  Twelve  Volumes, 

cloth  gilt,  in  neat  cloth  box. 

This  charming  Edition  contains  the  whole  of  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  the 
great  Dramatist,  as  well  as  a Memoir  and  a Glossary. 

The  Volumes  are  of  the  handiest  possible  size,  each  measuring  3^  by  5 
inches,  and  they  are  exquisitely  printed  on  fine  paper  from  New  Type, 
specially  chosen  for  its  clearness. 

Each  Volume  3^  by  5 inches.  In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  topped,  trimmed 
edges,  in  neat  box. 

Also  kept  in  three-quarters  polished  calf,  flat  backs,  raised  bands,  antique 
style,  gilt  top,  trimmed  edges,  in  a neat  case. 


NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

A LADY  of  QUALITY : a New  Novel.  By  Frances 

Hodgson  Burnett.  With  Frontispiece  by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  6s. 

11  A strong  book  and  a bold  adventure  in  days  where  strength  and  originality  are 
less  common  than  excellence  of  literary  style.’' — Nineteenth  Century. 

BY  MARSHALL  MATHER. 

THE  SIGN  of  the  WOODEN  SHOON.  Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  6s. 

“ The  pathos  is  delicate  and  true,  the  character-sketching  excellent  and  strong. 
Altogether  ‘ The  Sign  of  the  Wooden  Shoon  ’ is  decidedly  superior  in  artistic  quality 
to  its  predecessor,  ‘ Lancashire  Idylls.’  ” — Athenceum. 

Uniform  in  price  and  style,  by  the  same  Author. 

LANCASHIRE  IDYLLS,  of  which  the  Athenceum 

says  : — “ The  simplest  sto  y in  the  world,  yet  told  with  a force  and  delicacy 
that  for  the  nonce  raise  into  poetry  the  trivial  and  every-day  incident.” 

BY  CAROLINE  MASTERS. 

THE  DUCHESS  LASS.  Illustrated  by  Lancelot  Speed. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“ The  novel  is  exhilarating  in  its  freshness  and  vigour,  healthy  and  homely  in  its 
theme,  and  singularly  impressive  in  its  pictures  of  life  and  scenes.” — Scotsman. 

BY  ARTHUR  JENKINSON. 

GOD’S  WINE-PRESS.  Illustrated  by  W.  Cubitt 

Cooke.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“ It  is  rather  refreshing  to  come  across  uch  an  agreeable  little  story  as  this.” — 
Daily  Graphic. 

TWO  CAPITAL  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

THE  ORCHID  SEEKERS:  a Story  of  Adventures  in 

Borneo.  By  Ashmore  Russan  and  Frederick  Boyle.  With  8 Original 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse.  416  pp.  In  large  crown  8vo.  hand- 
some binding  design,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  5s. 

THE  RIDERS;  or,  Through  Forest  and  Savannah. 

By  Ashmore  Russan  and  Frederick  Boyle.  With  26  Original  Illustra- 
tions by  Alfred  Pearse  including  8 full-page  Plates.  416  pp.  In  large  crown 
8vo.  handsome  binding  design,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  5s. 


NEW  VOLUME  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

THE  ONE  EYED  GRIFFIN;  and  other  Fairy 

Tales.  By  Herbert  E.  Inman.  With  23  Original  Illustrations,  some  of 
which  are  full-page  plates,  by  E.  A.  Mason.  368  pp.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt, 
bevelled  boards,  3s.  6d. 

In  addition  to  the  above  style  of  binding,  which  is  uniform  with  our  well- 
known  “ Royal  Fairy  Library,”  we  are  issuing  this  volume  with  a handsome 
design  on  cloth  that  will  commend  itself  to  those  of  the  public  who  do  not 
care  to  buy  volumes  bound  uniformly  with  a series.  The  published  price  will 
be  the  same,  viz.  3s.  6d. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  & CO.'S  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  0/ 
Standard  Works  in  Poetry  and  Fiction , and  of  Works  suitable  for  presents. 
Post-free  on  application. 

London  : FREDERICK  WARNE  & CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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THE  CHILDREN.  By  Alice  Meynell.  With  a Title--  'l 

page  and  Cover  Design  by  Charles  Robinson.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“ Her  knowledge  and  her  maternal  love  are  shown  in  her  ready  entry  into  thej 

childish  state  and  transcript  of  its  germinal  ideas Only  deep  love  could  furnish',  N 

the  intimate  knowledge  to  expound  them  so.” 

Mr.  George  Meredith  in  the  National  Review,  t 

“Its  natural  simplicity  is  its  great  charm.  All  who  are  interested  in  children  atj 
Christmas  time— and  who  is  not? — will  have  their  pleasure  enhanced  by  reading  this! 
book.” — Punch. 

“ The  best  book  of  prose  that  Mrs.  Meynell  has  put  forth— the  best  in  point:  of’ 
style,  the  best  in  point  of  literary  treatment." — Globe. 


WYMPS  : Fairy  Tales  by  Evelyn  Sharp.  With  Eight 

Coloured  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Percy  Dearmer.  Small  4to.  Second  Edition, 
decorated  cover,  4s.  6d.  net. 

“ One  of  the  most  original  of  children’s  books.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“ It  is  impossible  to  speak  loo  highly  of  the  stories,  they  are  true  fairy  literature, 
and  the  most  exigent  taste  will  be  satisfied  with  them.” — Truth. 

A Fly-leaf  Poem  (To  a little  girl  with  a story-book — “ Wymps,”  by  Evelyn  Sharp). 


“ Here  in  this  book  the  wise  may  find  I 
A world  exactly  to  their  mind.  | 

From  fairy  kings  to  talking  fish, 

There’s  everything  such  persons  wish  ! | 

Mr.  William 


Sweeter  little  maid  than  you 
Never  read  a story  through. 
Through  a sweeter  little  book 
Little  maid  shall  never  look.” 
Watson  in  The  Academy,  Dec.  11. 


THE  CHILD  WORLD  : Poems.  By  Gabriel  Setoun. 

With  over  200  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.  Crown  8vo.  Second 
Edition  (uniform  with  “ A Child’s  Garden  of  Verses”),  gilt  edges  or  uncut, 
5s.  net. 

“ Mr.  Setoun  sets  free  some  fantasies  in  verse  inspired  by  a love  of  children  that 

as  here  displayed  is  of  womanish  tenderness.  These  verses  are  gems The 

pictorial  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Robinson  complete  what  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing children’s  books  of  the  season.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

‘‘  The  tenderness  and  sweetness  of  these  poems  and  their  keen  insight  into  the 
infant  mind  and  heart  are  altogether  captivating.  I have  read  every  line  of  them.” 

Daily  Mail. 

“ Just  the  right  thing  for  a child.  The  vignettes  are  entirely  charming.” 

Ma7ichester  Guardian. 

“ Emphatically  the  gift  book  of  the  season.” — Black  and  White. 


TOY  BOOKS  BY  WALTER  CRANE. 

MOTHER  HUBBARD’S  PICTURE  BOOK,  containing  : 

1.  MOTHER  HUBBARD.  2.  THE  THREE  BEARS. 

3.  THE  ABSURD  ABC. 

The  Three  bound  in  one  vol.  with  a decorative  cloth  cover,  End  Papers,  an  d 
a newly- written  and  designed  Preface  and  Title-page,  3s.  6d.  net ; separately, 
gd.  each  net. 

THIS  LITTLE  PIG’S  PICTURE  BOOK,  containing  : 

1.  THIS  LITTLE  PIG.  2.  THE  FAIRY  SHIP. 

3.  KING  LUCKIEBOY’S  PARTY. 

The  Three  bound  in  one  vol.  with  a decorative  cloth  cover,  End  Papers,  and 
a newly-written  and  designed  Preface  and  Title-page,  3s.  6d.  net ; separately, 
gd.  each  net. 


MAKE  BELIEVE.  By  H.  D.  Lowry.  Illustrated  by 

Charles  Robinson.  Crown  8vo.  gilt  edges  or  uncut,  5s.  net. 

“ Mr.  Charles  Robinson’s  illustrations  are  marvels  of  clever  and  careful  design,,” 

Scotsjnan. 

A CHILD’S  GARDEN  of  VERSES.  By  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson.  With  over  150  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.  Crown  8vo. 
gilt  edges  or  uncut,  5s.  net.  Second  Edition. 

IN  the  GARDEN  of  PEACE.  By  Helen  Milman. 

\^ith  24  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New.  Crown  8vo.  Second  Edition, 
5s.  net. 

“ Mrs.  Crofton  writes  with  a full  knowledge  and  with  charming  sympathy  and 

humour fascinating  is  the  manner  in  which  the  doings  of  the  birds  are 

described  and  their  language  interpreted  for  us.” — Times . 

BY  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON. 

PICTURES  of  PEOPLE.  By  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 

Containing  85  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  latest  Drawings,  including  his  Studies  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  Society.  Oblong  folio,  15s.  net. 

DRAWINGS.  By  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  85  Large 

Cartoons.  Oblong  folio,  15s.  net. 

“ Everywhere  throughout  these  fine  volumes  there  is  the  stamp  of  a subtle  and 
refined  art.  It  is  an  education,  as  it  is  a pleasure,  merely  to  turn  over  these  pages.” 

Speaker. 

“ ‘The  American  Du  Maurier  ’ is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  illustrators  of  modern 
society  now  living.” — Times. 

IN  VANITY  FAIR.  By  A.  B.  Wenzell.  Seventy 

Beautiful  Half-tone  Reproductions  of  Mr.  Wenzell’s  well-known  Society 
Drawings.  Oblong  folio  (uniform  with  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson’s  Works),  15s.  net. 
“ He  who  buys  the  Wenzell  album  should  also  buy  the  Gibson  albums,  and  so 
acquire  the  best  examples  of  the  two  leading  artists  in  the  province  that  Du  Maurier 
made  his  own.” — Academy. 


Now  ready,  Second  Edition. 

NEW  BALLADS.  By  John  Davidson.  Fcp.  8vo. 

4s.  6d.  net. 

“ It  is  in  his  ballads  that  be  is  most  individual  and  most  successful.  To  this  form 
of  verse  he  has  imparted  a new  method  and  a new  tone,  charged  with  a passion,  a 
force,  a vigour,  not  hitherto  attempted.” — Globe. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SOM’S  LIST. 


MESSRS.  NELSON'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


On  Monday  next,  price  One  Shilling. 

le.  THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  for  JANUARY,  1897. 

Sj  NOTICE. — The  New  Serial  by  RHODA  BROUGHTON  com- 
.mences  in  this  issue. 

at  1.  DEAR  FAUSTINA.  By  Rhoda  Broughton.  Chaps.  I. -III. 

li!  2.  THE  ROMANTIC  SIDE  OF  MONTAIGNE. 

.(  3.  THE  THREE  CHOKEYDARS. 

4.  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  AND  HIS  FRIEND  LANGUET. 
s.  WHIMSICAL  WILL-MAKING. 

6.  POOR  PRETTY  MRS.  VANDAM. 

11  7.  THE  ENGLISH  ULYSSES. 

^ 8.  THE  ENSHRINEMENT  OF  AN  IDOL. 

9.  AN  “ANCIENT  MARKET-TOWNE.” 

» 10.  ISOPEL  BERNERS. 

II.  A PARSON  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

■>).  12.  A DISAPPEARING  SOLDIERY.l 

13.  THE  CAREER  OF  CLAUDIA.  By  F.  M.  Peard.  Chaps.  VII.-IX 


NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 

ON  SOUTHERN  ENGLISH  ROADS.  By 

James  John  Hissey,  Author  of  “A  Tour  in  a Phaeton”  &c.  With  Illus- 
trations.  In  i vol.  demy  8vo.  16s. 

' The  JERNINGHAM  LETTERS  (1780-1833). 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Egerton  Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  In  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  24s. 

; The  PRINCESS  de  LAMBALLE.  By  Sir 

F.  Montefiore.  In  1 vol.  crown  4to.  with  numerous  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  BACKSLIDER.  By  Constance  Smith, 

Author  of  “ The  Repentance  of  Paul  Wentworth.”  In  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

THE  MISTRESS  of  BRAE  FARM.  By 

Rosa  N.  Carey,  Author  of  “ Not  Like  Other  Girls  ” &c.  In  i vol.  crown 
8vo.  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  & SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


just  published,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 
JAMES  CROLL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Author  of  “ Climate  and  Time,”  “ Discussions  on  Climate  and  Cosmology, 
“ Stellar  Evolution,”  “The  Basis  of  Evolution,”  &c. 

With  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Work, 

By  JAMES  CAMPBELL  IRONS,  M.A. 

AND  TWO  PORTRAITS. 

“ An  excellent  and  useful  piece  of  work.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

*'  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  lives  of  self-taught  Scotsmen.” 

Dundee  Advertiser. 


LONDON  : EDWARD  STANFORD, 

26  AND  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


A’BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  OR  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT. 

WIT,  WISDOM,  AND  FOLLY. 

Pen  and  Pencil  Flashes  by  J.  VILLIN  MARMERY. 

With  100  Original  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Touchemolin. 

Demy  8vo.  superior  binding,  6s. 

An  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  printed  on  Hand-made  Paper,  and  limited  to  ioo  Copies, 
u.’  beautifully  bound  in  red  leather,  gilt  top,  is  also  issued,  price  21s.  net. 

NOTE. — Orders  should  be  placed  at  once  with  the  Booksellers'  to  secure  this 
unique  work. 

DIGBY,  LONG  & CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Now  ready. 

'T'HE  TRUE  LIFE  of  Capt.  Sir  RICHARD  F.  BURTON, 

K.C.M.G.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  & c.  Written  by  his  niece,  Georgiana  M. 
Stisted,  with  the  authority  and  approval  of  the  Burton  family.  1 vol.  crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

“ The  niece  seems  to  have  caught  the  romantic  spirit  of  her  uncle  so  completely 
that  scarce  a page  is  without  some  pulsation  of  that  fiery  life  whose  record  has  now 
been  so  fitly  written.” — Morning'  Leader. 

“ There  have  been  few  better  romances  ever  written.” — Sketch. 

H.  S.  Nichols,  3 Soho  Square^  and  62A  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Just  published, 

pOEMS;  and  KERDOS,  the  MISER.  By  Paul  John. 

Vol.  I.  Crown  8vo.  128  pp.  maroon  cloth,  top  edges  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
Mowbray  & Co.,  Oxford  and  London. 

T200KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


Price 


7s.  6d. 


5s. 


5s. 


5s. 


5s. 


5s. 
and 
3s.  6d. 

5s. 

3s.  6d. 
3s.  6d, 
4s. 


3s.  6d 


3s.  6d 


3s.  6d 


3s.  6d, 


3s.  6d, 


2s.  6d 


2s.  6d, 


2s.  6d, 


* * 
* 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  WORK  FOR  ALL 
BIBLE  STUDENTS. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  BIBLE  TREASURY.  By  Major- 

General  Sir  0.  Wilson.  K.O.B. ; Prof.  A.  H.  Sayck,  LL.D. ; Lieut.- 
Colonel  Conder,  R.E. ; Prof.  Marcus  Dods;  Prof.  George  Adam 
Smith,  &c.  ; and  a New  Concordance  of  the  Authorised  and 
Revised  Versions,  combined  with  a Subject-Index  and  Dictionary 
of  Scripture  Proper  Names.  Edited  by  William  Wrioht,  D.D. 
With  upwards  of  350  Illustrations  and  a new  Indexed  Bible  Atlas. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  724  pages. 

“ The  volume  is  a noble  one,  and  fully  merits  the  title  it  bears.  In 
the  truest  sense  it  is  a treasury.” — English  Churchman. 

“ Its  excellence  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.” — The  Independent. 
“Nothing  has  been  neglected  which  could  enhance  the  value  or 
beauty  of  the  book,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  suggest  any  improve 
ment.” — British  Weekly.  _ - 

“ This  book  stands  alone ; none  other  gives  the  same  information  in 
the  same  space.” — Christian  Commonwealth. 

“ This  volume  strikes  one  at  once  as  a valuable  work  of  reference, 
and  closer  examination  confirms  the  first  impression.” — Church  Family 
Newspaper. 

THE  YOUNG  PIONEERS ; or.  With  La  Salle  on  the 

Mississippi.  By  E.  Everett-Green,  Author  of  “Shut  In,”  “In 
the  Days  of  Chivalry,”  “ In  Taunton  Town,”  &c.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth  extra,  gilt  top. 


MOLLY  MELVILLE.  By  E.  Everett-Green,  Author 

of  “Olive  Roscoe,”  "The  Heiress  of  Wylmington,”  &c.  A Story 
for  Girls.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 


CLEVELY  SAHIB  : a Tale  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  By 

Herbert  Havens,  Author  of  “Under  the  Lone  Star,”  &c.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top. 

“ One  of  tue  best  boy’s  books  written  this  season.” — Standard. 


EVERY  INCH  A SAILOR.  By  Gordon  Stables, 

M.D.,  R.N.,  Author  of  “As  We  Sweep  through  the  Deep,”  “How 
Jack  Mackenzie  Won  his  Epaulettes,"  &c.  Numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top. 


WONDERLAND  ; or,  Curiosities  of  Nature  and  Art. 
Pictorial,  Instructive,  Anecdotal.  By  Wood  Smith,  Author  of 
“Oakville  Manor,”  “Prince  Rollo,”  &c.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Small  4to.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  5s. ; also  at 
3s.  6d.  in  Illustrated  Fancy  Boards,  cloth  back. 


BY  W.  M.  THAYER, 

Author  of  “ Log  Cabin  to  White  House,”  &c.,  &c. 

ROUND  THE  HEARTHSTONE.  By  W.  M.  Thayer, 

Author  of  “ Log  Cabin  to  White  House,”  “ Men  Who  Win,’* 
“ Women  Who  Win,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra. 

MEN  WHO  WIN  ; or,  Making  Things  Happen.  By  W. 

M.  Thayer,  Author  of  “Log  Cabin  to  White  House,”  “Women 
Who  Win,”  &c.  With  Portrait  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth 
extra. 

WOMEN  WHO  WIN  ; or,  Making  Things  Happen.  By 
W.  M.  Thayer,  Author  of  “Log  Cabin  to  White  House,”  “Men 
Who  Win,”  &c.  -Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra. 


THE  VOYAGES  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK.  With  a Me- 
moir by  M.  B.  Synge,  and  numerous  Illustrations.-  Crown  8vo., 
cloth  extra. 

“ A nicely  printed  and  tastefully  bound  edition.” — Times. 


ARCHITECTS  OF  FATE ; or,  Steps  to  Success  and 

Power.  By  Orison  Swett  Harden,  Author  of  “Pushing  to  the 
Front ; or,  Success  under  Difficulties.”  With  8 Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. 

“It  is  all  alive;  brisk,  bright,  and  dashing.” — Literary  World. 


DOMINIQUE’S  VENGEANCE  : a Story  of  France  and 

Florida.  By  E.  Everett-Green,  Author  of  “Maud  Melville’s 
Marriage,”  “Vera’s  Trust,”  “Winning  the  Victory,”  &c.  Post 
8vo.,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated. 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  : a Tale  of  Old 

London.  By  E.  Everett-Green,  Author  of  “ Shut  In,”  “ In  the 
Days  of  Chivalry,”  “In  Taunton  Town,”  &c.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo.,  cloth  extra. 

“ Written  in  Everett-Greeu’s  easy,  fluent,  amiable  fashion.” 

Bookman. 

“ The  book  is  a very  able  one.” — British  Weekly. 


BAFFLING  THE  BLOCKADE.  By  J.  Macdonald 

Oxley,  Author  of  “In  the  Wilds  of  the  West  Coast,”  “Diamond. 
Bock,”  “My  Strange  Kescue,”  &c.  Illustrated.  lost  8vo.,  clcih 
extra. 

“ A capital  story  of  the  American  War.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


HAROLD  THE  NORSEMAN.  By  Fred.  Whishaw, 

Author  of  “A  Lost  Army,”  “Boris  the  Bear-Hunter,”  &c.  Post 
8vo.,  cloth  extra. 


SONS  OF  FREEDOM ; or,  the  Fugitives  from  Siberia. 
By  Fred  Whishaw,  Author  of  “ A Lost  Army,”  *•  Boris  the  Bear 
Hunter,”  &c.  Post  8vo.,  cloth  extra. 


THE  HERMIT  PRINCES  : a Tale  of  Adventure  in 

Japan.  By  Eleanor  Streddf.r,  Author  of  “ Doing  and  Daring,” 
“ Lost  in  the  Wilds  of  Canada,”  &c.  Post  8vo.,  cloth  extra. 

“ An  interesting  account  of  life  in  Japan.”— Daily  News. 


SQUIB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  : a Story  for  Children.  By 

E.  Everett-Green.  Author  of  “ Vera’s  Trust,”  “ Winning  the 
Victory,”  &c.  Post  8vo.,  cloth  extra. 


NELSON’S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 
NEW  BOOKS  Post  Free  on  Application. 


T.  NELSON  & SONS,  35  & 36  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  I 
Parkside,  Edinburgh ; and  New  York. 
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J.  M.  DENT  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS, 


THE  WHEELS  OP  CHANCE. 

A Cycling-  Romance. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS. 

With  about  40  Illustrations  by  J.  AYTON  SYMINGTON. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

“ This  brilliant  and  entertaining  book.” — Spectator.  ' 

“ Vigorous,  racy,  and  altogether  delightful.”— New  Saturday. 

“ Has  charm,  cleverness,  and  insight.” — Daily  Nevus. 

“ A surprising,  a really  remarkable  success.” — St.  James's  Gazette . 

“ Full  of  brilliantly  clever  humour.” — Daily  Mail. 


JOAN  SEATON  : a Story  of  Percival-Dion. 

By  Mary  Beaumont.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH  says: — “ It  is  a noble  and  moving  story.  When  once 

the  spell  of  the  book  is  on  the  reader  it  becomes  impossible  to  lay  it  down He 

must  be  a cool  and  callous  novel  reader  indeed  who  can  reach  the  end  of  the  narra- 
tive with  dry  eyes.  The  pathos,  however,  is  entirely  unforced,  it  is  produced  not  by 
pathetic  situations,  but  by  revelations  of  character,  and  by  a reserved  treatment 
which  reminds  one  of  the  simplicity  of  some  great  dramatic  artist  at  the  crisis  of  a 

play.” 

“ The  story  is  exquisitely  told  without  one  redundant  word If  all  novels 

were  like  this,  we  might  become  novel  readers  to  save  our  souls.” — Christian  World. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A RINGBY  LASS.  And  other  Stories.  By 

Mary  Beaumont.  Illustrated  by  J.  Walter  West.  (Iris  Library.) 
1 2S.  6d.  net. 

“Haifa  dozen  stories,  every  one  of  which  is  a gem,  and  every  gem  of  which  is 
set  in  brilliants.” — Leeds  Mercury. 


MISTRESS  SPITFIRE  : a Story  of  the  Civil 

War.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher,  Author  of  “When  Charles  the  First  was  King.” 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

“We  follow  the  developments  of  the  tale  with  breathless  interest It  holds 

its  fascination  to  the  last  page.” — Scotsjjian. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

WHERE  HIGHWAYS  CROSS.  By  J.  S. 

Fletcher.  Illustrated  by  J.  Ayton  Symington.  (Iris  Library.)  2s.  6d.  net. 
“ A charming  idyll,  thoroughly  original  and  cleverly  worked  out.”  — Guardian. 


ALDINE  HOUSE,  E.C.  ; and  67  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 


MESSRS.  GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  & SONS’ 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

Two  entirely  New  Books  with  all  the  changes  to  date.  Full  of  Original 
Illustrations  and  Full-page  Plates. 

EVERY  BOY’S  BOOK  of  SPORT  and  PASTIME. 

Edited  by  Professor  Hoffmann. 

EVERY  GIRL’S  BOOK  of  SPORT,  OCCUPATION, 

and  PASTIME.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  Whitley.  With  Articles  by 
H.R.H.  .the  Duchess  of  Teck,  Mrs.  Rentoul  Esler,  Mrs.  Conyers 
Morrell,  Lady  Jeune,  Lady  John  Hay,  and  others. 

“ Every  girl  will  find  in  Mrs.  Whitley’s  book  of  ‘ Sport,  Occupation,  and 
Pastime,’  a really, valuable  companion.” — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

Price  5s. 

SCOTLAND  for  EVER!  or,  the  Adventures  of  Alec 

M’Donell.  A New  Book  for  Boys.  By  Colonel  Percy  Groves,  Author  of 
“ With  Claymore  and  Bayonet”  See.  With  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Harry 
Payne. 

Price  21s. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE’S  WRITINGS.  The  Fordham 


Edition.  Six  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  cloth. 


THE  D’ARTAGNAN 


Price  31s.  6d.  - 

ROMANCES 


of  ALEXANDRE 


DUMAS.  In  9 vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth. 


Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  CROWN  CLASSICS.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 

gilt,  3s.  6d.  each  volume. 

A New  Series  of  the  best  Standard  Works,  in  large  clear  type. 

CARLYLE’S  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Two  Volumes. 

[Now  ready. 

Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

LIFE  of  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  By  G.  Barnett  Smith. 

Brought  down  to  September,  1896,  with  12  pages  of  Illustrations. 

The  Twenty-third  Edition  of 

CHARLES  MACKAY’S  A THOUSAND  and  ONE 

GEMS  of  ENGLISH  POETRY,  with  considerable  additions. 

Price  is.  6d.  each. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  MODERN  CLASSICS.  A New  Series 

of  Classics,  beautifully  printed  and  tastefully  bound. 

CARLYLE’S  HEROES  and  HERO  WORSHIP. 


Price  is.  ; by  post,  is.  3d. 


[Now  ready. 


THE  FERNANDEZ  RECITER  (POPULAR)  : a Collection 

of  Popular  and  Novel  Recitations.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  James 
Fernandez. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  & SON  (Limited),  Londonr  Manchester, 
and  New  York.  - 


WILLIAMS  & NORBATE’S  LIST. 

MR.  SPENCER'S  NEW  WORK. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

THE  THIRD  AND  LAST  VOLUME  OF 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


DIGEST  OF  MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  WORKS. 

Third  and  enlarged  Edition,  concluding  “ Principles  of  Ethics,”  now 
ready.  8vo.  cloth,  15s.  net. 

AN  EPITOME  of  the  SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  F.  Howard  Collins.  With  a Preface  by  Herbert  Spencer. 

A Supplement,  containing  the  added  Chapters,  and  complete  Index.  8vo. 
cloth*  4s.  net. 

THEOLOGICAL  TRANSLATION  LIBRARY. 

THIRD  YEAR,  NEW  SERIES. 

Just  published,  Vol.  I.  of  the  Third  Year.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

HARNACK  (A.).— A HISTORY  of  DOGMA.  Vol.  II.  ; 

By  Dr.  Adolph  Harnacic,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
University,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  Berlin.  Translated 
from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  Rev.  Neil  Buchanan..  Edited  by  Rev.  : 
Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce,  with  a Preface  specially  written  for  this  Edition  by  the 
Author. 

The  following  have  already  been  published  in  the  New  Series. 

SECOND  YEAR’S  VOLUMES. 

Demy  8vo.  uniform  in  price,  ios.  6d.  per  volume. 

THE  COMMUNION  of  the  CHRISTIAN  with  GOD. 

By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Hermann. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Vol.  II.  By  Carl  von  Weizsacker. 

A HISTORY  Of  the  HEBREWS.  Vol.  II.  By  Professor 

R.  Kittel. 

FIRST  YEAR’S  VOLUMES. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Vol.  I.  By  Carl  von  Weizsacker. 

A HISTORY  of  DOGMA.  Vol.  I.  By  Dr.  Adolph 

Harnack. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  HEBREWS.  Vol.  I.  By  Pro- 

fessor  R.  Kittel. 


WILLIAMS  & NORGATE, 

14  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON; 
to  SOUTH  FREDERICK  STREET,  EDINBURGH; 
and  7 BROAD  STREET,  OXFORD. 


SEELEY  & CO.’S  BOOKS 


THE  PORTFOLIO 
ROYAL  ENGLISH  BOOKBINDINGS.  By 

Cyril  Davenport.  8 Coloured  Plates.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“ The  coloured  plates  are  pictorial  marvels.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“ The  latest  of  that  remarkable  succession  of  monographs ..eight  coloured 

plates  in  facsimile  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  treasures.” — Daily  News. 

MONOGRAPHS  FOR  1898. 

Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

PICTURE  GALLERY  OF  CHARLES  I.  Claude  Phillips. 
JOHN  LA  FAROE,  Artist  and  Writer.  Cecilia  Waern. 
RICHMOND  ON  THE  THAMES.  Richard  Garnett. 

*THE  LIFE  OF  VELAZQUEZ.  W.  Armstrong. 

*THE  ART  OF  VELAZQUEZ.  W.  Armstrong. 

* Bound  together  as  “ Velazquez  : a Study  of  his  Life  and  Art.”  9s.  net. 

PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON.  Auto- 

biography  and  Memoir.  With  a Portrait,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  16s. 

‘f  The  biography  is  a really  remarkable  piece  of  literature,” — Athenceum. 

“ This  most  interesting  and  valuable  book.” — Sketch. 

“ Told  with  admirable  good  taste  and  uncommon  charm.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

CHARLES  PRITCHARD  (late  Professor  of 

Astronomy  at  Oxford).  Edited  by  Ada  Pritchard,  ios.  6d. 

“ His  many-sided  character  is  admirably  portrayed.” — Scotsman. 

“ A very  remarkable  personality.  ” — Times. 

“ A most  interesting  biography.” — Daily  News. 

CONFIDENCES  OF  AN  AMATEUR  GAR- 

BENER.  By  A.  M.  Dew-Smith.  With  many  Illustrations,  6s. 

“ To  read  these  sparkling,  sunny,  racy  pages  is  like  walking  in  some  flowery 
pleasaunce  of  Arcadia.” — ‘Daily  Ncius, 

ANIMALS  AT  WORK  AND  PLAY.  By 

C.  J.  Cornish,  Author  of  “ Life  at  the  Zoo.”  With  Illustrations,  6s. 

A charming  bit  of  leisure  reading.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“ One  of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  the  hour.” — Leeds  Mercury 

THE  EARLIER  ENGLISH  WATER-COLOUR 

PAINTERS.  By  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  With  many  Illustrations,  6s* 

“ A remarkable  series  of  essays.” — Daily  News. 

“ This  excellent  little  book.” — Times. 

A HAUNT  OF  ANCIENT  PEACE  : Memories 

of  Little  Gidding.  A Story.  By  Emma  Marshall.  With  Illustrations,  5s. 
‘r  A delightful  story  containing  memories  of  Nicholas  Ferrar’s  retreat  at  Little 
GiddiDg.” — Hunts  Standard. 

“ Mr.  Crawford’s  drawings  are  quite  excellent.” — Bookseller . 


London  : SEELEY  & CO.,  Limited,  38  Great  Russill  Street. 
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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN’ S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  BEST  OF  ALL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

BYRON’S  WORKS  AS  BYRON  LEFT  THEM. 


Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  : — “ I am  longing  to  see  what  Mr.  Henley  will  say 
about  the  noble  Poet.  Everybody  is  in  the  same  mind ; 
Byron  and  Mr.  Henley's  comments  and  documents  are  of 
interest  to  us  all." 

THE  WORKS  OF 
LORD  BYRON. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 

In  12  Volumes.  Printed  by  Constable,  with  Portraits. 

The  First  Volume,  containing  Letters,  1804-18 r3,  with  a Portrait  after 
Phillips,  is  now  ready,  price  5s.  net ; and  the  others  will  follow  at 
short  intervals. 

*„*  Also  an  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  on  Hand-made  paper,  with 
Portraits  on  India  paper,  limited  to  150  Copies  for  Great  Britain,  price  Six 
Guineas  net.  This  Edition  is  sold  in  Sets  only,  subscriptions  for  which 
are  now  being  taken. 


FIRST  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

ST.  JAMES’S  GAZETTE. — “Promises  to  be  the  com- 
pletest,  the  best  equipped,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable 
edition  of  Byron.  For  all  literary  and  analytical  purposes  Mr. 
Henley’s  Byron  is  likely  to  hold  its  own  as  the  standard  edition. 
The  notes  are  admirably  conceived,  and  of  intense  interest.” 

Vol.  I.  Letters,  1804-1813.  5s.  net. 

THE  DAILY  GRAPHIC. — “ Mr.  Henley’s  notes  are  most 
admirable.  It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
their  concise  lucidity  and  brilliant  wit  and  humour.” 

Vol.  I.  5s.  net. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS. — “ The  notes  will  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  feature  which  gives  to  this  edition  a special 
pre-eminence  ; they  furnish  a vast  amount  of  information  of 
an  interesting  kind,  and  are  very  entertaining  reading.” 

Vol.  I.  5s.  net. 

THE  SCOTSMAN. — “ Mr.  Henley’s  conception  of  his  task 
is  large  and  true  ; he  has  begun  his  work  intelligently,  labori- 
ously, and  well.” 

THE  GLOBE. — “ Mr.  Henley’s  notes  make  very  pleasant 
reading.” 

Vol.  I.  5s.  net. 

L’INDEPENDA  NCE  BELGE. — “ Voila  un  phenomene  : 
1’apparition,  chez  l’editeur  William  Heinemann,  du  premier 
volume  d’une  ceuvre  destinee  h rehabiliter  plus  ou  moins  la 
memoire  de  lord  Byron.  Void  pres  de  trois  bons  quarts  de 
siecle  que  dure  en  Angleterre  la  proscription  de  Byron,  auquel 
la  societe  britannique,  en  sa  rigide,  seche  et  glaciale  vertu, 
issue  peut-etre  d’un  simple  manque  de  temperament,  reste 
impitoyable.  . . . Vous  pouvez,  des  lors,  mesurer  l’heroisme  de 
M.  William  Ernest  Henley  qui,  avec  l’aide  du  temeraire 
William  Heinemann,  entreprend  la  publication  complete  de 
1’ceuvre  byronienne,  h.  commencer  par  la  correspondance  de 
1’orageux  poete,  accompagnee  d’une  montagne  de  notes  et 
de  commentaires,  qui  prouveront  que  Byron,  enfant  gate  d’uhe 
Regence  corrompue,  ne  fut  pas  tout  a fait  le  noir  demon  qu’on 
. a depeint. 

“ La  societe  continentale  supplie  M.  Henley  de  ne  pas  trop 
nous  assagir  le  diabolique  Byron,  de  ne  pas  trop  peigner  la 
criniere  sauvage  de  ce  lion,  de  ne  pas  trop  domestiquer  cette 
tempete,  de  laisser  autant  que  possible  intacte  cette  figure  de 
fou  genial  et  illustre,  qui  n’etait,  aprcs  tout,  que  l’Homme 
extraordinairement  agrandi,  dans  sa  puissance  de  sentir,  et 
l’ame  humaine  qui  parlait  avec  la  force  du  tonnerre  et  la  rage 
de  la  foudre.” 


MEISSONIER  : his  Life  and  his  Art.  By 

Vallery  C.  O.  Gr£ard.  Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd  and 
Miss  Florence  Simmonds.  With, 38  Full-page  Plates  in  Colour  and 
Photogravure,  and  200  Text  Illustrations,  16s.  net. 

Also  an  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  limited  to  100 
numbered  and  signed  Copies,  with  a duplicate  set  of  the  Photogravure  Plates  pn 
India  paper  in  a separate  portfolio,  of  which  about  a dozen  copies  only  remain, 
£6  6s.  net. 

THE  MORNING  POST,—"  In  this  magnificent  volume  the  crafts  of 
photogravure  and  other  methods  of  reproduction,  printing,  and  binding, 
are  combined  in  their  highest  excellence.’' 

THE  GLOBE. — “The  illustration  of  Meissonier’s  art  is  complete  ; 
nothing  is  left  unnoticed.  And  the  execution  is  admirable  throughout ; it 
could  not  be  better  done." 

THE  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND : their  Story 

and  Structure.  By  Sir  James  D.  Mackenzie,  Bart.  Dedicated  by 
permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

With  40  Full-page  Plates,  160  Text  Illustrations,  and  many  Plans.  In  2 vols. 
imperial  8vo.  Price  £3  3s.  net. 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—"  No  work  has  hitherto  appeared 
dealing  with  this  fascinating  subject  that  can  approach  these  sumptuous 
volumes  in  accuracy,  erudition,  or  pictorial  ornament.” 

UNDERCURRENTS  OF  THE  SECOND  Em- 
pire. By  Albert  D.  Vandam,  Author  of  “An  Englishman  in 
Paris."  1 vol.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—"  Contains  some  capital  stories. 
There  are  anecdotes  on  every  page,  and  a dull  chapter  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  book,  which  is  very  lively  reading  throughout." 

TIMBUCTOO  THE  MYSTERIOUS.  By  Felix 

Dubois.  With  153  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings 
made  on  the  spot,  and  it  Maps  and  Plans.  1 vol.  12s.  6d. 

THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “ The  excellence  of  the  narrative, 
the  style,  the  information,  and  the  illustrations  make  this  the  most  important 
book  of  travel  that  has  appeared  for  many  a day." 

THE  TIMES. — “ One  does  not  often  meet  with  a book  of  travel  so 
full  of  interest  and  n.ovelty  as  this.  An  excellent  picture  of  the  present 
condition  of  things  on  the  Niger." 

LETTERS  OF  A COUNTRY  VICAR.  By 

Yves  Le  Querdec.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

CARDINAL  MANNING.  By  Francis  D. 

Pressense.  i vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 


FICTION. 

THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  MUTINY. 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL,  Author  of  “ The  Potter’s  Thumb." 

1 vol.  6s.  Fourth  Edition. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—"  Mrs.  Steel  has  beaten  Mr.  Kipling  on 
his  own  ground,  India.  She  has  written  a fine  novel.  Books  like  this 
are  so  rare  that  it  is  difficult  to  welcome  them  too  warmly.” 

LIFE  THE  ACCUSER.  By  Emma  Brooke, 

Author  of  “ A Superfluous  Woman.”  3 vols.  13s.  net. 

THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  Miss  Brooke  has  given  us  a story  in 
which  our  interest  grows,  becomes  absorbing,  and  is  fast  held  until  the 
last  word  upon  the  last  page." 

THE  OTHER  HOUSE.  By  Henry  James. 

2 vols.  10s.  net. 

THE  TIMES. — “ Mr.  Henry  James  is  not  an  author  who  usually  keeps 
a reviewer  sitting  up  to  unnatural  hours,  but  in  1 The  Other  House  ’ he  has 
achieved  this  degree  of  absorbing  interest.  He  has  a story  to  tell,  and 
how  well  he  tells  it  1 

McLEOD  OF  THE  CAMERONS.  By  M. 

Hamilton,  Author  of  “ A Self-denying  Ordinance”  &c.  1 vol.  6s. 

CHUN-TI-KUNG : his  Life  and  Adven- 

tures. By  Claude  Rees,  i vol.  6s. 

THE  GLASGO  W HERALD. — “ As  interesting  as  it  is  curious.  It  is 
told  with  much  power  and  contains  the  best  account  of  Chinese  thought 
and  habits  that  we  have  met  with  in  a novel.” 

ANDRIA.  By  Percy  White,  Author  of 

“ Mr.  Bailey-Martin.”  r vol.  6s. 

THE  DAILY  GRAPHIC. — “A  worthy  successor  to  ‘Mr.  Bailey- 
Martin  ’ and  that  caustic  study  ‘ Corruption.’  ” 


An  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  of  Mr.  HEINE  MANNS  ANNOUNCEMENTS  on  application. 
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GLYNN’S  LYDENBURG,  Ltd 

Company  Registered  under  the  Companies’  Limited  Liability  Law , No.  5,  of  1874,  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

CAPITAL.  -----  £175,000 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  to  JULY  31st,  1896. 


DIRECTORS’  REPORT. 


To  the  Shareholders  of 

GLYNN’S  LYDENBURG,  LIMITED. 

Gentlemen, — Your  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  their 
Report  for  the  period  ended  31st  July,  1896,  together  with  the  Balance 
Sheet  as  on  this  date  duly  audited. 

SHARE  CAPITAL. 

The  Company  was  formed  on  the  8th  October,  1895,  with  a registered 
Capital  of  ^175,000  in  f 1 shares. 

This  Capital  was  originally  dealt  with  as  follows  : — 

Issued  in  exchange  for  Mineral  Rights  of  Farm 
“ Grootfontein,”  1,327  Lydenburg,  in  extent 

3,034  morgen  ...  130,000  Shares. 

Issued  at  par  to  provide  Working  Capital  ...  20,000  ,, 

Held  in  Reserve  25,000  ,, 


175,000  ,, 

By  "resolution  of  a Directors'  Meeting  held  on  the  28th  February,  1896, 
under  clause  115  of  the  Company’s  Articles  of  Association,  10,000  of  the 
25,000  Reserve  Shares  above  mentioned  were  issued  in  exchange  for  the 
freehold  of  2,840  morgen  of  the  same  farm,  so  that  15,000  Shares  still 
remain  in  reserve. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

The  operations  of  the  Company  to  date  and  its  prospects  are  dealt  with 
n the  reports  of  your  Consulting  Engineer,  Mr.  E.  Wertheman,  your 
General  Manager,  Mr.  E.  Hoefer,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Neale,  the  Manager  at 
the  Mine,  attached. 


ACCOUNTS. 

The  Balance  Sheet  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 
Assets. 

Mineral  Rights  and  Freehold  Farm  “ Grootfon- 
tein,” 1,327  Lydenburg 

Buildings  and  Plant  

Cash  

Other  Assets  

Expenditure  to  31st  July,  1896.. 


Capital 

Creditors 


Liabilities. 


PARIS  AGENCY. 


£i4°i434  3 o 
4,605  10  6 
6,425  4 7 
1,927  16  o 
8,650  1 4 

,£162,042  15  5. 

£160,000  o o 
2,042  15  5 

£162,042  15  5 


The  Banque  Franfaise  de  l’Afrique  du  Sud  have  been  appointed  the 
Paris  Agents  of  the  Company. 

DIRECTORS. 

In  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company  Messrs.  Lionel 
Phillips,  H.  W.  Glenny,  D.  H.  Benjamin,  Abe  Bailey,  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick, 
Frank  Watkins,  and  H.  T.  Glynn  retire,  but  are  eligible  and  offer  them- 
selves for  re-election. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  D.  Fraser  and  T.  J.  Ball  also  retire,  but  offer  themselves  for 
re-election,  and  you  are  requested  to  fix  their  remuneration  for  the  past 

audit.  GEO.  ROULIOT,  \ Directors 

F.  WATKINS,  } Directors. 


GENERAL  MANAGER’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Chairman  and  Directors — 

Gentlemen, — Herewith  I have  the  honour  to  submit  Manager’s  Report 
of  operations  on  your  Property  for  year  ending  31st  July,  1896.  This  ex- 
haustive report  clearly  shows  that  your  Company  has  now  78,281  tons  of 
ore  available,  the  development  of  which  has  only  cost  £5,178. 

The  assay  plan  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  all  samples  taken 
being  averages  of  the  reef  at  the  points  indicated  ; and  the  assays  of 
samples  were  made  under  my  direction  at  Pilgrim’s  Rest.  The  average 
assay  value  is  38  dwts  per  ton  for  434  samples.  This  result  is  much  higher 
than  our  most  sanguine  hopes  had  led  us  to  expect,  and  I therefore  con- 
sider that  it  is  a very  safe  assumption  to  put  the  yield  per  ton  from  milling 
and  cyaniding  at  20  dwts.  fine  gold. 

The  total  operating  costs  should  not  exceed  40s.  per  ton  of  ore  treated. 
This  figure  may  appear  excessive,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  crushing 
will  commence  with  only  10  stamps,  and,  further,  that  the  extraordinarily 
adverse  conditions  now  existing  in  this  district  greatly  militate  against  low 


costs.  Doubtless,  when  the  normal  state  of  affairs  is  restored  on  these 
fields,  and  we  crush  with  20  stamps,  your  Manager  will  be  able  to  work 
much  cheaper.  With  10  stamps  t,ooo  tons  can  be  treated  with  a net  profit 
of  £2,000  monthly,  and  when  crushing  with  20  stamps  this  profit  will  be 
more  than  doubled. 

I should  have  liked  to  have  been  able  definitely  to  state  at  what  date  we 
could  commence  milling,  but  rinderpest  regulations  and  transport  diffi- 
culties render  it  impossible  for  me  to  predict  the  time  of  commencing 
crushing  operations. 

Before  concluding,  I may  state  that  the  satisfactory  Report  I am  able  to 
make  on  your  Property  is  due  in  a large  measure'  to  the  loyal  support  and 
hard  work  of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Neale,  the  Manager;  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I express  my  appreciation  of  the  services  he  has  rendered 
your  Company.  Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  EUGENE  HOEFER, 

Sabie  Falls,  October  1,  1896.  General  Manager. 


Balance  Sheet,  31st  July,  1896. 


Cr. 

By  Property — Mineral  Rights  of  Farm  Grootfon- 


tein, 1,327 Lydenburg,  3,034  morgen  in  ex- 
tent, and  Freehold  of  2.840  morgen  of  same  140,434  3 o 

,,  Buildings  and  Permanent  Works  ..  ..  3,21010  6 

,,  Plant ..  ..  ..  ..  1,395  o o 

,,  Mining  Stores  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,507  3 5 

,,  Furniture  (Head  Office) 10  15  o 

,,  Debtors  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  409  17  7 

,,  Cash  (at  Bankers  on  current  account  and  in 

hands  of  Manager)  ..  ..  ..  ..  6,425  4 7 


,,  Mine  Expenditure  to  31st  July,  1896: — 
Preliminary  Expenses 

Development,  including  Tram  Lines,  Trucks, 
and  Mining  Tools,  valued  at  ^500 
Salaries  . . 

Stable  Expenses 

Office  and  Sundry  Expenses. . .• 

,,  Plead  Office  Expenditure  to  31st  July,  1896  : — 
Preliminary  Legal  Expenses. . ..  . . 

Salaries 

Stationery,  Printing,  and  Sundries  .. 

London  Agent’s  Charges 
Directors’ Fees  ..  . . 


153,392  14  1 


64  3 o 

5,178  16  9 
i,394  4 7 

88  11  7 

94  i5  5 

6,820  11  4 

137  5 6 

386  13  4 
150  16  2 
321  8 4 

833  6 8 

1 — 1,829  10  0 


,£162,042  15  5 


To  Capital — 

Nominal — 

175.000  Shares  of  £1  each  ..  •• 

Deduct — 

15.000  Reserve  Shares  unissued  . • 


160,000  Shares 
,,  Creditors 


Dr. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  cL 
175,000  o o 
15,000  o o 

— ■ 160,000  o o 

2,042  15  s 


^162,042  15  5 


666 


■ 

I' 


19  December,  1896 


Tn^batuma^t^view7 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will 

I » ' be  held  in  January,  1897,  to 


. „ ...  January, 

SCHOLARSHIPS.— For  details 
Westminster. 


■RADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1897.  T 

-EV  0f  _£g0j  One  of  £50,  One  of  .640.  Examination  begins  July  14th.— 
information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  Col  ege,  Abingdon. 


■ROSSALL  SCHOOL— Fourteen  Entrance  Scholarships, 

value  from  ^60  downwards,  will  be  awarded  by  Examination,  beginning 
March  30,  1897.  Boys  examined  at  Oxford  and  Rossall. — Apply,  Bursar,,  Rossall, 
Fleetwood. 


'RHE  VAN  RYN  GOLD  MINES  ESTATE,  Limited. 

A NOTICE  OF  MEETING. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  the  SECOND  ANNUAL  ORDINARY 
GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Van  Rvn  Gold  Mines  Estate,  Limited,  will  be  held 
at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  the  22nd 
day  of  December,  1896,  at  11  o’clock  am. 

To  receive  the  Directors’  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  to  30th  June,  1890  , 
To  elect  an  additional  Director  ; . . 

To  elect  a Director  in  the  place  of  a Director  retiring  by  rotation  ; 

To  elect  Auditors  and  fix  their  remuneration  ; and 
To  transact  the  business  of  an  Ordinary  General  Meeting. 

The  Share  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  14th  to  the  22nd  December, 
both  days  inclusive.  . ...  , , 4 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer,  to  be  entitled  to  attend  and  vote  at  the 

meeting,  must,  three  days'  at  least  previously  to  the  meeting,  deposit  their 
Warrants,  with  all  unpaid  coupons  attached  thereto,  at  the  head  office  of  the  Com- 
pany, 18  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  when  they  will  receive  a certificate 
entitling  them  to  atterd  and  vote  at  the  meeting  in  respect  of  the  Shares  repre- 
ented  by  the  Warrant  or  Warrants  so  deposited. 

By  order,  STUART  JAMES  HOGG,  Secretary. 

18  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  14th  December,  1896. 


HTHE  VAN  RYN  NORTH  EXPLORATION  and  MINING 

A COMPANY,  Limited. 

NOTICE  OF  MEETING. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  the  FIRST  ANNUAL  ORDINARY  GENE- 
RAL MEETING  of  the  Van  Ryn  North  Exploration  and  Mining  Company, 
Limited,  will  be  held  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  on 
Tuesday,  the  22nd  dav  of  December,  1896,  at  1 o’clock. 

(1)  To  receive  the  Directors’  Report  and  Accounts. 

(2)  To  transact  the  general  business  of  the  Company. 

The  Share  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  14th  to  the  22nd  December, 

both  days  inclusive.  _ _ „ 

By  order,  STUART  JAMES  HOGG,  Secretary . 

18  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  14th  December,  1896. 


fill  up  not  less  than  FOUR  QUEEN’S 
apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Dean's  Yard, 


Two 

For 


the  VAN  RYN  WEST  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

A NOTICE  OF  MEETING. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  the  FIRST  ANNUAL  ORDINARY  GENE- 
RAL  MEETING  of  the  Van  Ryn  West  Mining  Company,  Limited,  will  be  held  at 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. , on  the  22nd  day  of  December, 
8q6,  at  12  noon. 

(1)  To  receive  the  Directors’  Report  and  Accounts. 

(2)  To  transact  the  general  business  of  the  Company. 

The  Share  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  14th  to  the  22nd  December, 
both  days  inclusive.  _ 

By  order,  STUART  JAMES  HOGG,  Secretary. 

18  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  14th  December,  1896. 


THE 


SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

Chief  ^-SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


President- THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 


The  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY  supplies  Trusses,  Elastic  Stock- 
ings, Crutches,  Artificial  Limbs,  Artificial  Eyes,  &=c.,  and,  every  other 
description  of  mechanical  support  to  the  poor , without  limit  as  to  locality 
ir  disease. 

FOURTEEN  BRANCHES  have  been  ESTABLISHED  in  the  PROVINCES. 

Water  Beds  and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Couches  are  Lent  to  the 
Afflicted  upon  the  Recommendation  of  Subscribers. 

20,046  Appliances  given  in  1895. 

Annual  Subscription  of  ios.  6d.,  or  Life  Subscription  of  5 Guineas,  entitles  to  Two 
Recommendations  per  annum  ; the  number  of  Letters  increasing  in  proportion  to 
amount  of  contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  & Co.,  Lombard  Street,  or  by 
;he  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESIDDER,  Secretary. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  0XF0R0  STREET,  W.C. 


CULLETONS  HERALDIC  OFFICE, 

25  CRANBOURN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Authentic  Information  respecting 

HERALDRY  AND  GENEALOGY 

(ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN). 

Pedigrees  compiled  from  Records. 


BOVRIL 

AS  A BEVERAGE 

Is  Meat  and  Drink  at  one  Draught, 
providing  the  Greatest  Amount  of 
Stimulative  Nourishment  in  the 
Smallest  Possible  Bulk,  Invigorat- 
ing the  Healthy,  and  Strengthening 
Invalids,  by  whom  it  is  relished  and 
retained  when  ordinary  foods  are 
rejected. 

It  contains  in  an  easily  digestible 
form  the  Entire  Nourishment  of  Prime 
Ox  Beef,  from  selected  Cattle  reared 
in  Australia  and  South  America. 


BOVRIL  LIMITED,  Food  Specialists, 

LONDON , E.C. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— I OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  .£1,500,000, 
. E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

SUM  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

I tI  founded  1710. 

Head  Office  : 63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

London  Branches : 

60  Charing  Cross  ; 332  Oxford  Street ; 40  Chancery  Lane  ; 42  Mincing  Lane,  E C. 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1895,  £390,775,000. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


^FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£25,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

r EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 

the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO.  GREEN  & CO.  I Head  Offices: 

Managers  ..  (aNDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO.f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

By  the  Steamships  "LUSITANIA,"  3877  tons  register,  and  "GARONNE,"  3876  tons 
register,  from  London  as  under : , . , . . 

For  TENERIFFE,  the  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS,  BERMUDA,  &c.  Leaving  January  13, 

^For'SfoROCCO.  SICILY,  PALESTINE,  and  EGYPT.  Leaving  February  r7,  returning 
AForIioUTH  of  SPAIN,  GREECE,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  &c.  Leaving  March  3r,  retum- 
'"fo^PORTUGAL,  MOROCCO,  CORSICA,  ITALY,  and  SICILY.  Leaving  April  2r, 
returning  hla  yu  E,ectrlc  Light.  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

„ I F.  GREEN  & CO.  I Head  Offices : 

Managers:  -j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO.  I Fenchurch  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  4 Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the 
West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

SPA  WINTER  SEASON. 

DHHY  go  to  Monte  Carlo  when,  within  12  hours  of  London, 

you  have  SPA  with  its  sheltered,  balmy  climate,  its  good  sport,  the  celebrated 
CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Trente  et  Quarante,  Concerts, 
&c.,  always  open?  Best  hotel  accommodation  at  ro  francs  per  diem.— For  details, 
address  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary. 
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THE  VAN  RYN  GOLD  MINES  ESTATE,  Limited 


Balance  Sheet,  30  June,  1896. 


To  Capital  Authorised — 

200, COO  Shares  of  £1  each 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

200,000  0 0 


„ Capital  Issued — 

176,886  Shares  of  £1  each  fullypaid 
Less  Calls  in  arrear  (since  paid) 

„ Fractional  Certificates  not  Surrendered 
„ Creditors — 

Outstanding  in  London 
„ S.  Africa 

Bank  overdraft  Johannesburg 
Dividends  unpaid  or  unclaimed 


176,886  0 0 
2 0 0 


176,884 

63 


3,957  IS 
7,755  12 
4,474  7 
80  12 


Less  Calls  in  arrear  (since  paid) 


Deduct  following  amounts  written  off : — 

Mine  Development £3S,919  8 6 

Prospecting 83  14  8 

Estate 1,733  3 11 

Depreciation  on  Machinery  and 
Plant  (5  per  cent,  on  £89,973  6 4 ) 4,498  13  3 

Surface  Works 5,534  9 11 

Machine  Tools 85  2 4 

Tools  and  Appliances 664  9 6 

,,  Bills  Payable — 

Accepted  

In  Transit  

„ Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance  at  Credit  30  June,  1895  ..  21,274  8 3 

Profit  for  Year 22,277  18  6 

Less  Interim  Dividend  No.  1,  20  per 
cent,  on  £160, 0C0,  paid  15  January, 

1896  

(Note. — There  are  liabilities  entered  into  in  respect 
of  machinery,  &c.,  ordered  for  future  delivery, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  Balance  Sheet. 
There  is  also  a liability  in  connection  with  an 
action  pending,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
Directors’  Beport.) 


49,519  2 1 


43,552  6 9 


32,000  0 0 


16,2:8  10  0 


„ Premium  Account — 

Being  Premium  on  16,886  Shares  : — 

9,886  Shares  @ £5  premium  being  part  of  10,000  49,430  0 0 

(Note.— The  balance  of  114  shares  were  unissued 
at  30  June,  1896.) 

7,000  Shares  @ £4  premium  being  part  of  10,000  23,003  0 0 
(Note. — The  balance  of  3,000  were  sold  firm  previous 

to  30  June,  but  not  issued.) 


74,430  0 0 
10  0 0 

77,420  0 0 


27,900  17  11 


5,000  0 0 
15.000  0 0 


20,000  0 0 


11,552  6 9 


£252,668  14 


£ s.  d. 

By  Cost  of  Property  purchased  from  the  Yau  Byn 
Estate  and  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  including  Fur- 
niture in  London  and  South  Africa,  Buildings, 

Machinery,  Tools  and  Appliances,  Live  Stock,  &c., 
in  South  Africa  

(Note.— 179'4024  Claims  have  been  sold  to  the 
Van  Byn  West  Mining  Company  Ltd.,  for 
70,000  fully  paid  Shares  of  £1  each  in  that 
Company.) 

(Note. — 5,430  acres  have  been  sold  to  the  Van 
Byn  North  Exploration  and  Mining  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  for  70,000  fully-paid  Shares  of  £1 
each  in  that  Company.) 

Of  the  above  140,000  Shares,  70,000  Shares  in  the 
Van  Byn  West  Company  are  held  by  this 
Company,  and  70,000  Shares  of  the  Van  Byn 
North  the  Company  is  entitled  to  when  the 
transfer  of  the  property  is  complete. 

„ Further  Expenditure, 

South  Africa— 

Mine  Development . . '.T  36  919  8 6 

Permanent  Works 16,889  12  2 

Estate ..  ..  1,736  3 11 

Buildings  22,511  12  0 

Machinery  Plant 89,973  6 4 

Prospecting 80  14  8 

Surface  Works  5,534  9 11 

Electric  Light  242  14  6 

Furniture 607  18  3 

Live  Stock 336  2 6 

Tools  and  Appliances  664  9 6 

Machine  Tools  85  2 4 

Cyanide  Works  4,000  0 0 

London — 

Furniture  ..  446  19  8 

180,028  14  3 

Less  written  off  to  Premium  Account  as  per  contra  49  519  2 1 

„ Stores  

„ Debtors — 

In  South  Africa..  ..  ..  823  12  9 

„ London  140  15  5 

Kaffir  Wages  ..  ..  694 

» 

„ Suspense  Account 

(Charges  and  Licences  re  Van  Byn  ;North  pro- 
perty to  be  subsequently  dealt  with) , 

„ Gold  in  Transit 

„ Appeal  Deposit  (£1.000  Transvaal  5 per  Cent.  Bonds 

at  cost)  ..  ..  

„ Ore  Beserves — 

In  Stopes 1,700  Tons  1,020  0 0 

At  Grass 2,C20  „ 1 520  17  10 

v 

„ Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  Hand- 

South  Africa 2.906  11  6 

London  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 2,805  4 5 

In  hand 288 


£ s. 


87,965  9 


130,509  12' 
6,251  3:j 

973  17 
3,171  0 

4,483  13 
1,058  16 

2,540  17 

15,714  4 
i 252,668  14 


e have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  with  the  books  and  Vouchers  in  London,  the  retur 
from  South  Africa,  certified  by  the  Local  Auditor,  having  been  duly  incorporated  therein,  and  we  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  t 
Lalance  Sheet  correctly  represents  the  position  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  on  30th  June,  1896. 

4 Lothbury,  London,  E.C.  DELOITTE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS  & Co.,\  . ,. 

10  December,  1895.  'Chartered  Accountants.  S 
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Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

1 July,  1895,  to  30  June,  1896. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d 

To  Charges  per  South  African  Accounts— 

By  Gold  Account  ..  ..  20,259'00  oz. 

74,018  12 

5 

Working  Costs : 

Concentrates  ..  ..  225'85  „ 

642 

1 

5 

Per  ton. 

Cyanide  Gold  . . . . 4,195'05  „ 

13,212 

4 

5 

£0  16  5'88  Mining..  48,354  Tons 

£39,869  3 

3 

* 

87,872  18 

3 

0 3 4"23  Milling..  do. 

8,105  9 

0 

„ Rents — Johannesburg  

270 

8 

9 

0 1 9*80  Maintenance  . • . . 

4,392  17 

7 

„ Licenses  . . . . . . . . ,, 

519 

6 

7 

0 0 10*95  Transport  .. 

2,207  19 

7 

„ Native  Passes  

33 

1 

6 

0 5 2'09  Cyaniding  49,525  Tons.. 

8,043  5 

5 

„ Transfer  Fees  f 

314 

8 

6 

62,618  14  10 

„ Profi;  on  Tailings  Venture  

5,725 

0 10 

£1  7 8-95 

„ Interest  from  Deposits 

86 

16 

3 

To  General  Expenses — 

(Note. — No  credit  is  taken  in 

Bank  Charges  . . 

627  6 

4 

these  Accounts  for  any  profit 

Salaries 

2,316  3 

3 

resulting  from  the  sales  of 

Insurance 

930  7 

8 

property  to  the  Van  Ryn 

Cablegrams  . , 

139  14  11 

West  Mining  Company, 

Legal  Expenses  . . 

258  5 

7 

Limited,  and  the  Van  Ryn 

General  Charges. . 

1,400  16  11 

North  Exploration  and 

5,672  14 

8 

Mining  Company,  Limited.) 

London  Office  Charges — 

(Note. — There  is  a small  contin- 

Directors’  Remuneration 

..  1,549  19 

4 

gent  claim  against  this  Com- 

Printing  and  Stationery 

337  17 

.6 

panyin  respect  of  share  of 

Cablegrams 

53  9 

6 

profit  on  tree  plantation 

Legal  Expenses  . . 

6 

made  by  the  Curator,  subject 

General  Charges  . . 

7 

to  adjustment.)  . 

(Agency  Charges,  Salaries, 

Rent,  Postages  and 

Telegrams,  Advertising,  &e.) 

Bank  Charges 

7 

Accountants’  Charges  . . 

..  213  12 

7 

Consulting  Engineer's  Fees 

87  10 

0 

Income  Tax 

1 

r,  , ■■■f  . 

4,252  12 

8 

, 

.j  Balance  carried  to  Appropriation  Account 

..  .. 

22,277  18 

6 

£94,822  0 

8 

£94,822 

0 

8 

I 


Appropriation  Account. 

(Dividend  No.  1.) 


£ s.  <3. 

To  Interim  Dividend,  No.  1,  20  % on  £160,000,  paid  15  January, 


1896  32,000  0 0 

„ Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet 11,552  6 9 


£ s.  d 

By  Balance  brought  down . . . . 22,277  18  6 

„ Balance  at  Credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  30  June, 

1895  21,274  8 3 


£43,552  6 9 


£43,552  6 9 


STUART  JAMES  HOGG,  Secretary. 
F.  A.  GILLAM,  Chairman, 
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CHAPMAN  & HALL'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  JOHN  CON- 

STABLE,  R.A.  By  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.  With  Three  Portraits  of 
Constable,  and  Forty-two  Full-page  Illustrations  from  Constable’s  Pictures 
and  Sketches.  Edited  by  Robert  C.  Leslie.  Demy  4to.  £t  2s.  {Ready. 

The  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE  says:  — “ Messrs.  Chapman  & Hall  have  not 
only  done  a service  to  art,  but  to  literature  also,  for  surely  there  never  was  a 
biography  written  by  one  painter  of  another  with  such  exquisite  tact,  good  taste, 
and  literary  appreciation.  The  book  is  tastefully  printed  and  bound,  and  is  a very 
desirable  possession  for  every  lover  of  Constable’s  work.” 

The  SUNDAY  TIMES  says: — “The  best  illustrated  gift-book  of  the  season.” 

THE  NEW  SIBERIA  ; being  an  Account  of 

a Visit  to  the  Penal.  Island  of  Sakhalin  and  Political  Prisons  and  Mines  of 
the  Trans-Baikal  District,  Eastern  Siberia.  By  Harry  De  Windt,  F.R.G.S., 
Author  of  “ From  Pekin  to  Calais  by  Land”  &c.  With  Appendix,  Map, 
and  57  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  14s. 

Mr.  De  Windt  is  the  only  Englishman  (or  other  foreigner)  who  has  been  granted 
permission  to  travel  on,  and  have  free  run  of,  a Russian  convict  ship,  to  visit  the 
prisons  in  the  interior  of  the  Island  of  Sakhalin,  or  to  freely  associate  with  political 
exiles,  actually  undergoing  imprisonment  at  the  mines  of  Nertchinsk. 

THE  CRIMEA  in  1854  and  1894.  By 

General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  G.C.B.,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
from  Sketches  made  during  the  Campaign  by  Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  J. 
Colville,  C.B.,  and  Portraits  and  Plans.  A New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  TIMES  says: — “ 1 The. Crimea  in  1854  and  1894  ’ has  a triple  value  and 
interest.  It  is  the  work  of  a skilled  strategist,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  com- 
paring the  writings  of  previous  historians  of  the  war.  He  weighs  the  evidence  dis- 
passionately, and  holds  the  balance  equally  between  Kinglake,  Hamley,  and 
Todleben,  drawing  besides  upon  many  minor  authorities.  He  deduces  from  that 
costly,  war— costly  alike  in  blood,  suffering,  and  treasure — the  lessons  that  varied 
experience  has  taught  him.  But  the  chief  charm  of  this  book  is  in  the  vividness, 
the  brightness,  and  the  humour  of  his  personal  recollecfons,  and  in  ncidents  of  the 
campaign,  which  are  dramatic  as  they  are  suggestive.’' 

NAPOLEON.  By  T.  P.  O’Connor.  Large 

crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

VANITY  FAIR  says  : — “ A very  entertaining  bock,  and  ore  that  is  very  full  of 

instruction Mr.  O’Connor  leaves  his  witnesses  for  the  n ost  part  t > tell  their 

stories  in  their  own  way  ; and  such  comments  as  he  makes  on  their  evidence  are 
always  to  the  point  and  always  expressed  in  a manner  that  insures  their  being  read, 
and,  what  is  more,  remembered.  It  is  a book  to  read,  and  even  to  buy.” 

WHEN  WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH  WAS 

KING.  By  John  Ashton.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  12s. 

The  WORLD  says  Next  summer,  all  being  well,  the  nation  will  be  cele- 
brating. the  completion  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  Queen’s  reign.  In  view  of  the 
comparisons  which  will  then  be  drawn  between  the  conditions  of  English  life  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  that  period,  Mr.  John  Ashton  has  rendered  no  incon- 
siderable service  by  his  comprehensive  though  well-considered  survey  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  social  state  of  the  country  when  William  IV.  was  King.  No  important 
aspect  of  the  life,  of  the.  period  has  been  overlooked  in  this  extremely  useful  work, 
■which,  by  its  vivid  reminders  of  the  marvellous  distance  we  have  travelled  in  the 
directions  of  progress,  refinement,  humanity,  and  taste  since  the  days  of  the  ‘ Sailor 
King,’  presents  an  invaluable  antidote  to  the  modern  social  pessimist  and  the 
laudator  temporis  acti." 

BOHEMIA : an  Historical  Sketch.  By 

Francis  Count  Lutzow.  With  Maps  and  Tables.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

The  ACADEMY  says  : — “ This  is  a book  that  fills  a void  in  our  literature,  and  is 
In  every  way  worthy  of  a cordial  welcome.  . It  is  learned,  based  upon  original 
authorities,  and  thoroughly  readable.  It  is,  indeed,  marvellous  that  a foreigner 
should  have  acquired. such  a knowledge  of  our  language,  for  Count  Lutzow  writes 
English  both  idiomatically  and  elegantly.” 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PARIS.  By  Capt.  the 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bingham,  Author  of  “ The  Bastille.”  2 vols.  demy  8vo.  18s. 

The  MOR  NING  POST  says  : — “Full  of  good  stories,  brightly  written,  and 
dealing  with  the  gayest  capital  of  Europe  in  adversity  as  well  as  prosperity,  Captain 

Bingham’s  ‘ Recollections’  furnish  some  capital  reading And  anybody  who  fails 

to  find  plenty  of  entertainment  in  the  book  must  be  hard  to  please.  The  author 
had.  the  fortune  to  witness  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Second  Empire,  to  be  in  Paris 

during  the  siege.,  and  to  see  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Third  Republic 

The  most  attractive  of  Captain  Bingham’s  pages  are  those  which  recount  his  personal 
experience  during  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  reign  of  the  Commune.” 

AN  OUTLINE  of  the  DOCTRINES  of 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  : being  Selected  and  Arranged  Passages  from  his 
Works.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

The  SHEFFI ELD  TELEGRAPH  savs  : — “ Infinite  labour  and  deep  thought 
must  have  been  bestowed  on  the  work.  The  reward  is  found  in  its  entire  success. 
The  effect  is  unique  and  brilliantly  successful.  It  is  as  if  we  had  Carlyle’s  great 
mind  arranged  and  catalogued  for  reference.” 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

THE  GLEAMING  DAWN : an  Historical 

Romance.  By  James  Baker,  Author  of  “ John  Westacott.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  P ALL  MALL  GAZETTE  cays: — “ A very  fine  historical  romance 

It  gives  a graphic  picture  of  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards  in  England,  and  of  the 
Hussite  rising  in  Bohemia A really  fine  story.” 

THE  WAY  of  MARRIAGE.  By  Violet 

Hunt.  With  3 Woodcuts,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  says  “ A more  merciless  unveiling  of  the  petty 
intrigues,  and  the  poor  little  shifts  to  which  maidens  must  descend  in  these  unmarry- 
ing days,  to  secure  for  themselves  a desirable  establishment,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 

conceive ..There  is  no  denying  the  insight  into  average  feminine  motives  and 

the  power  of  satire  which  characterizes  these  brilliant  sketches  of  feminine  types.” 

THE  CAREER  of  CANDIDA.  By  George 

Paston.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  says: — “ One  of  the  most  robust  and  refreshing 
stories  of  the  fast  waning  year.  It  tackles  more  than  one  thorny  social  problem 
with  admirable  courage,  and  challenges  Mrs.  Grundy  to  mortal  encounter,  but  there 
is  not  the  least  verbal  offence  in  it,  not  even  to  the  most  priggish  of  novel-readers.” 

THE  STORY  of  ALINE.  By  Mrs.  Edward 

Ridley.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  COSMO POLIS. — “ ‘ The  Story  of  Aline  ’ comes  to  me  as 
a happy  surprise,  a thing  rich  not  only  in  promise,  but  in  fulfilment,  and  endowed 
with  a rare  poetic  quality.” 

WHERE  THAMES  is  WIDE.  By  Charles 

James.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE  says: — “An  excellent  comedy  this,  both 

amusing  and  well  written A charming  story  and  entertaining,  a quality  we 

find  in  so  few  works  ostensibly  written  to  amuse.” 

THE  DRAGON  SLAYER.  By  Roger  Pocock. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  ST.  JAMES'S  says: — “ We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  so  engrossing 

and  exciting  a story  as  ‘ The  Dragon  Slayer’ Well  written  in  a vigorous  and 

lucid  style.” 

A STRANGE  SOLUTION.  By  Winifred 

GRAHAM.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  DAILY  GRAPHIC  says  : — “ Miss  Graham  has  no  modern  theories  to  aid 
her  heroine,  the  old  problems  are  still  problems,  and  insoluble. . ..Miss  Graham  has 

written  an  interesting  story Few  there  are  after  reading  the  first  chapter  but 

will  want  to  go  on.” 

LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD : an  Historical 

P.omance.  By  M.  McD.  Bodkin,  Q.C.  Illustrated  by  Leonard  Linsdell. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FREEMAN'S  JOURNAL  says:— “ For  any  reader  sufficiently  untainted  by 
contemporary  fiction  to  enjoy  a wholesome  story  full  of  human  interest  that  carries 

one  out  of  one’s  self,  we  can  cordially  commend  ‘ Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.’ 

It  must  be  read  from  cover  to  cover  to  be  appreciated.” 

THE  HEART  of  LIFE.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Fifth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  MORNING  POST  says: — “A  novel  which  only  a clever  and  observant 
man  could  have  written,  and  which  only  a very  dull  man  could  read  without  finding 
much  to  divert  his  mind.” 

A HUMAN  DOCUMENT.  By  W.  H. 

Mallock.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


MRS.  FULLER  MAITLAND’S.  TWO  BOOKS. 

PAGES  from  the  DAY-BOOK  of  BETHIA 

HARDACRE.  By  Ella  Fuller  Maitland.  Fourth  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  5s. 

The  SALTONSTALL  GAZETTE.  Edited  by 

Peter  Saltonstall,  Esq.,  and  written  by  various  Hands.  By  Ella 
Fuller  Maitland.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d 

Mr.  W.  Courtney  in  The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  • says :— “ If  there  is  any 
contemporary  writer  who  can  recall  for  us  the  quaint  charm  of  ‘ The  Spectator,’ 
* The  Tatler,’  and  those  heterogeneous  collections  of  letters,  essays,  and  stories 
from  which  {he  English  novel  first  drew  its  inspiration,  it  is  Ella  Fuller  Maitland. 
Only  the  quiet  and  meditative  eye,  only  the  mind  detached  by  accident  or  self- 
elected  purpose  from  the  ordinary  commonplaces  of  existence,  could  give  us  so 
dainty  a grace,  so  original  a variety  of  psychological  analysis,  of  genuine  sentiment, 
and  of  brilliant  generalisation  both  ‘ Bethia  ’ and  ‘Saltonstall’  have  a per- 

fect felicity  of  phrase,  an  admirable  choice  of  words,  the  happiest  power  of 
description  and  analysis.” 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  CARLYLE  AND  DICKENS. 

The  only  complete  and  copyright  editions  of  the  works  of  Carlyle  and  Dickens  are  those  published  by 

CHAPMAN 


THOMAS  CARLYLE’S  WORKS. 

THE  CENTENARY  EDITION. 

Edited  by  H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L.  30  volumes,  square  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 
This  Edition  is  being  printed  from  type  cast  for  the  purpose,  and  on  antique  wove 
paper  of  the  best  quality,  and  will  contain  Essays  that  have  not  appeared  in  any 
other  Edition,  and  many  additional  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.  With  an  Introduction  by  H.  D. 

Traill,  D.C.  L.,  and  a Steel  Plate  Portrait  of  Carlyle.  [Ready. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  3 vols.  With  an 

Introduction  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.,  and  3 Photogravure  Portraits  in  each 
volume.  [Ready. 

Other  Volumes  at  regular  intervals. 

A full  descriptive  Prospectus  on  application. 


& HALL. 

CHARLES  DICKENS’S  WORKS. 

“ THE  GADSHILL  EDITION.” 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG.  32  volumes,  square  crown  8vo.  at  6s.  each. 

All  the  Original  Plates  of  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  and  Hablot  Browne  tvill  be  given, 
chiefly  from  unused  duplicate  plates  in  very  fine  condition  in  the  possession  of  the 
Publishers.  In  some  of  the  later  works,  where  the  artists  are  not  so  closely  con- 
nected in  public  estimation  with  the  Author,  new  Illustrations  will  be  employed. 

Mr.  ANDREW  LANG  will  contribute  Prefaces  to  each  work,  and  some  Notes 
and  a general  Introduction. 

The  First  Volumes. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  43  Illustrations  by 

Seymour  and  Phiz,  and  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Andrew  Lang. 
2 vols.  _ _ [Ready. 

A full  descriptive  Prospectus  on  application . 
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NOTES. 

TVT  ATURALLY  enough,  the  flurry  of  excitement  over 

^ the  Cameron  resolution  at  Washington  has  led  to 
talk  about  the  relative  naval  strength  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  In  all  the  statements  we  have  seen  on 
the  subject,  the  value  of  the  Spanish  navy  as  a fighting 
force  has  been  ridiculously  exaggerated.  In  mere 
number  of  keels  afloat  Spain  is  indeed  far  ahead,  for  she 
counts  fifty-eight  as  against  America’s  forty- two,  but  the 
superiority  is  wholly  fictitious.  Spain  has  one  battle-ship 
of  the  first  class,  two  of  the  second  class,  and  eleven 
cruisers  ; whereas  the  Americans  possess  five  battle- 
ships, seven  coast-defence  ships,  and  eighteen  cruisers. 
This  American  lead  of  thirty  to  fourteen,  in  the  matter 
of  large  vessels,  is  indefinitely  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  is  for  the  most  part  antiquated,  where- 
as the  Republic  has  built  everything  enumerated  above 
since  1885.  Moreover,  the  United  States  has  now 
building  six  new  battleships,  one  of  which,  the  “ Iowa,” 
is  nearly  finished ; whereas  poor  Spain  has  nothing  on 
the  stocks.  In  the  single  department  of  torpedo-  and 
gun-boats  Spain  has  the  great  advantage  of  forty- 
one  against  twelve  ; but  the  Americans  point  out  that 
the  value  of  these  is  confined  practically  to  the  Spanish 
coast,,  which  would  not  be  the  theatre  of  operations. 
If  the  worst  came,  there  is  a chance  that  the  Spaniards 
might  penetrate  the  long  naval  line  of  defence  along  the 
American  shore,  and  work  some  damage  before  they 
were  overtaken.  But  that  they  would  very  soon  come 
to  a disastrous  end  in  this  adventure  is  no  more  to 
be  doubted  than  that  they  would  from  the  outset  be 
hopelessly  overmatched  in  Cuban  waters. 

Senator  Don  Cameron,  as  he  is  universally  called  in 
the  United  States,  is  now  well  into  the  sixties,  and  has 
sat  in  the  Senate  for  a quarter  of  a century,  but  has 
scarcely  been  heard  of  in  Europe  before.  His  devotion 
to  international  affairs  is,  however,  a plant  of  recent 
growth  ; for  in  his  prime  he  cared  for  nothing  but 
domestic  politics,  and  these  principally  as  they  con- 
cerned his  native  State.  In  America  the  name  of 
Cameron  is  identified  with  a political  phenomenon  which, 
after  fifty  years  of  investigation,  is  still  unexplained. 
Simon  Cameron,  a journalist  who  had  grown  to  be  a 
banker  and  railway  owner,  became  one  of  the  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  in  1845,  and  within  a year  or  two 
made  himself  recognized  as  the  master  of  the  State. 
Nobody  could  be  elected  to  any  office  in  Pennsylvania 
without  his  favour,  and  no  combination  of  mal- 
contents could  possibly  shake  off  his  rule.  He  had 
to  be  expelled  from  Lincoln’s  first  Cabinet  for  corrupt 
practices  ; he  was  no  orator  ; he  possessed  no  personal 


charms,  and  he  was  even  niggardly  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  money,  yet  he  held  the  second  largest 
State  in  the  Union  in  a relentless  and  irresistible 
grip  for  nearly  thirty  years.  When  he  retired  from  the 
Senate  in  1872,  his  only  son  Don  took  the  vacant  seat, 
and  has  kept  it  ever  since.  Still  less  of  an  orator  or 
statesman  than  his  father,  his  rule  has  been  even  more 
despotic.  The  Cameron  “machine”  has  plundered, 
disgraced,  and  humiliated  Pennsylvania  at  its  will, 
under  Don  even  more  impudently  than  it  did  under 
Simon.  Once  or  twice  the  yoke  has  been  thrown  off 
by  a popular  uprising,  only  to  be  fastened  on  again  the 
next  year  more  securely  than  ever.  No  feudal  baron 
ever  held  a province  of  serfs  in  more  effectual  sub- 
jection than  this  dull,  indolent,  commonplace  man 
manages  to  keep  more  than  a million  free  and  en 
lightened  voters,  year  after  year.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  mysteries  of  modern  government. 

The  Rev.  S.  Brownjohn  is  too  literal  and  logical 
for  an  age  that  does  not  believe  in  hell  and  re- 
tains mediaeval  ceremonies  without  attaching  any  prac- 
tical significance  to  them.  Mr.  Brownjohn  is  sin- 
cerely convinced  that  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  man  is  incom- 
patible with  belief  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Mr.  Brownjohn  is  evidently 
unversed  in  the  fashionable  theology  which  succeeds,  at 
all  events  in  its  own  eyes,  in  reconciling  science  and 
religion.  We  more  than  suspect  that  Mr.  Brownjohn 
has  not  read  “ Essays  and  Reviews,”  a somewhat 
commonplace  volume,  which  only  serves  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  the  paradoxes  of  one  generation  are  the 
platitudes  of  the  next.  If  we  remember  right,  Dr. 
Temple’s  contribution  to  this  book  was  an  essay  on 
“the  cycle  theory”  of  history,  said  to  have  been 
cribbed  from  a French  writer.  Of  course  it  was  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Brownjohn  that  the  Confirmation  of  the 
Archbishop  was  a mere  farce,  and  that  the  invitation  to 
opposers  to  come  forward  was  a phrase.  And  so  the 
dignitaries  in  lawn  sleeves  and  long  robes  bowed  out 
this  quaint  person,  who  actually  thought  that  the  words 
and  forms  of  the  Church  in  this  regard  were  something 
more  than  a sham. 

It  is  stated  on  fairly  good  authority  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  will  be  moved  by  Mr.  T.  Healy 
and  seconded  by  Colonel  Saunderson,  setting  forth  that 
Ireland  is  entitled  to  a reduction  of  taxation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  There 
is  probably  only  one  member  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment who  has  any  idea  of  the  bitterness  caused  amongst 
Irish  Loyalists  by  the  Land  Act  of  last  Session,  and 
that  is  Lord  Salisbury.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
every  opportunity  of  watching-  the  effect  of  the  handi- 
work of  his  two  nephews  upon  the  Irish  landlords, 
and  there  was  some  pretty  plain  speaking  between  the 
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chief  and  his  quondam  followers.  What  was  said  in 
the  speeches  was  not  a tithe  of  what  was  said  privately 
to  Lord  Salisbury,  who  felt  it  acutely,  for  the  rights 
of  property  are  one  of  the  things  the  Prime  Minister 
believes  in.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  Lord  Salisbury 
allowed  the  brothers  Balfour  to  overrule  him  in  this 
matter.  The  Irish  landlords,  who  spent  ^40,000  at  the 
last  election,  are  now  proclaiming  urli  et  orbi  that  they 
have  had  enough  of  English  Toryism,  and  that  they 
will  make  the  best  terms  they  can  with  the  Nationalists. 
Paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  we  ivere  probably  never 
nearer  Home  Rule  than  at  this  period. 

The  most  interesting  thing,  from  the  British  point  of 
view,  about  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Financial  Relations 
Commission  is  the  effect  it  is  likely  to  have  in  helping 
on  the  revolt  against  the  economic  theories  of  forty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Childers,  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  was  a shining  light  of  the  Free-trade 
school  ; but  his  study  of  the  evils  wrought  in  Ireland  by 
Cobdenism  forced  him  to  admissions  which  embody  the 
whole  case'  of  the  corn-growers,  sugar-planters,  and 
sugar-refiners  who  object  to  being  ruined  to  please  the 
theorists.  From  his  Report  it  is  clear  that  he  had  begun 
to  realize  the  fact  that  cheapness  is  not  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  economic  welfare,  and  that  to  ruin  the 
producer  is  a poor  way  of  benefiting  the  consumer.  In 
Section  90  Mr.  Childers  says,  “ It  is,  we  think,  evident 
that,  although  as  consumers  the  Irish  population  may 
have  gained  in  some  cases  by  the  abolition  of  duties  on 
food  stuffs,  yet  that  on  the  other  hand,  as  producers 
chiefly  dependent  upon  agriculture,  they  have  lost  in  a 
far  greater  degree.”  When  a Free-trader  gets  over 
that  pons  asinorum  about  the  producers  and  the  con- 
sumer there  is  hope  for  him.  Even  the  Cobden  Club 
may  some  day  be  brought  to  admit  that  the  man  who 
goes  to  buy  a loaf  is  better  off  if  the  loaf  costs  sixpence 
and  he  has  the  sixpence  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  it  than 
if  it  costs  only  fourpence,  and  the  fourpence  is  not 
forthcoming 

A genial  holiday  element  is  imparted  to  the  Report  by 
Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  who  talks  like  a Scotchman 
and  a man  of  feeling  on  the  whisky  question.  The 
Irishman  drinks  more  whisky  and  dilutes  it  less  than 
the  Briton,  and  Sir  Thomas,  while  admitting  that  “ of 
course  no  right-minded  man  will  insult  good  whisky  by 
too  much  water,”  maintains  that  a “ wholesome  and 
refreshing  beverage”  would  be  produced  by  the  addition 
of  a little  more  water.  He  also  fastens  on  the  fact,  to 
which  we  have  not  seen  attention  called  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  that  a social  revolution  is  going  on  in 
Ireland  in  this  matter  of  beverages.  The  returns  show 
that,  whereas  in  1879-80  the  Irishman  drank  seven 
million  pounds  worth  of  whisky  and  four  million  pounds 
worth  of  beer,  in  1893  he  drank  less,  than  six  million 
pounds  worth  of  whisky  and  more  than  six  million  pounds 
worth  of  beer.  An  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  beer 
and  a decrease  of  eighteen  per  cent,  in  whisky  is  a 
phenomenon  which  we  fancy  can  be  matched  in  no  other 
country,  and  it  may  have  curious  results,  social  and 
economical,  and  even  physical  and  political.  A bottle 
of  “Guinness”  certainly  contains  fewer  broken  heads 
and  agrarian  outrages  than  a glass  of  raw  whisky 
applied  to  an  empty  stomach. 

What  unhappy  red-tapist  has  got  the  ear  of  the  India 
Office  over  this  Indian  famine?  Lord  George  Hamilton 
has  now  written  for  the  third  time  to  the  Lord  Mayoi , 
virtually  forbidding  any  effort  to  raise  a fund  in  London 
for  the  relief  of  the  starving.  London  must  wait,  he 
says,  “until  the  situation  has  more  fully  declared  itself. 
The  winter  rains,  it  is  added,  are  “expected”  during 
the  next  few  weeks,  and  after  that  the  Government 
will  consider  whether  anything  can  be  done  or  not.  The 
last  rains  were  “ expected”  too,  and  did  not  come,  and 
while  we  at  home  are  enjoying  our  Christmas  dinners 
the  people  in  Northern  India  are  dying  by  the.  score. 
“ They  die  on  the  roads,  in  the  ditches,  or  outside  the 
gate,”  such  is  the  description  of  an  eye-witness  ; but 
the  Indian  Government  has  the  telescope  . to  its 
blind  eye  and  refuses  to  see  anything,  although  it  must 
have  heard,  if  only  from  the  newspapers,  that  in  half  a 
dozen  places  its  troops  have  had  to  shoot  down  bread- 
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rioters  who  decline  to  wait  “ until  the  situation  has 
more  fully  developed  itself.”  Lord  George  Hamilton  is 
a kind-hearted  man,  who  would  not  allow  a dog  to 
starve  at  his  gate  : why  does  he  not  make  some  inquiry 
as  to  who  the  hidebound  officials  are  that  insist  on 
tying  his  hands,  or,  rather,  on  his  tying  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  charitable  of  England  ? Russia 
is  raising  subscriptions,  but  the  India  Office  declares 
that  England  must  not  move. 

It  is  long  since  the  season  of  peace  and  goodwill  was 
varied  by  a livelier  faction-fight  than  that  going  on 
between  the  architects,  the  artists,  the  antiquaries,  and 
the  parsons  about  the  “ restoration  of  the  west,  front 
of  Peterborough  Cathedral.  Lord  Grimthorpe  is  in  the 
thick  of  it,  of  course,  and  when  he  has  referred  to  the 
Pope,  the  “foolish  parsons,”  “fools,”  and  “trans- 
parent nonsense,”  we  know  that  somebody  has  said 
“ St.  Albans.”  It  is  strange  how  ecclesiasticism  seems 
invariably  to  lead  to  the  use  of  bad  language,  and  we 
must  admit  that  in  this  respect  the  “anti-scrape  ” people 
are  not  far  behind  Lord  Grimthorpe  ; for  here  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  genially  suggest- 
ing  that  the  restorer  of  St.  Albans  has  been  guilty  of 
“ the  falsification  of  documents, ” which,  he  adds,  has 
an  ugly  name.”  On  the  general  merits  of  the  case, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  artists  are 
rio-ht  and  the  architects  wrong.  Building  after  building 
we  have  seen  patched  and  scraped  and  faced  till  it 
resembled  nothing  but  a brand-new  suburban  chapel. 
The  Antiquaries  offer  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to 
Peterborough  without  cost  and  without  defacement, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  allow 
them  to  try  their  plan  before  some  irretrievable  step 
has  been  taken. 

Japanese  commercial  morality,  about  which  we  have 
been  hearing  many  complaints  during  the  last  tew 
years,  has  lately  been  impeached  by  the  Chairman  ot 
the  Saigon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who,  in  a letter 
to  the  Lieutenant-General  of  Indo-China,  denounces 
“the  well-known  bad  faith  of  Japanese  importers. 

As  evidence  in  support  of  this  remark  he  cites 
two  incidents,  one  where  a Saigon  firm  had  a c£*rgo 
of  rice  thrown  on  its  hands  under  the  pretext  that 
the  quality  of  the  grain  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  contract,  and  another  in  which  acceptance  . ot 
the  rice  was  refused  on  the  allegation  that  fermentation 
had  been  set  up,  while  in  both  the  true  reason,  as 
proved  by  results,  was  that  previous  to  the  arrival  ot 
the  rice  the  market  had  fallen  and  the  Japanese  im- 
porters would  have  suffered  loss  if  they  had  taken 
delivery. 

This  repudiation  of  their  contracts  by  Japanese  im- 
porters when  the  market  declines  is  hn  old  complaint 
with  foreign  merchants  in  Japan,  there  being  on  record 
a case  \vhere  a large  quantity  of  telegraph  wire,  ot 
which  it  was  inconvenient  to  take  delivery,  was  thrown 
upon  the  maker’s  hands  because  its  diameter  was  the 
three-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  sample  . 
Commenting  upon  these  facts,  which  it  admits  with 
regret,  a Japanese  vernacular  paper  has  the  courage  to 
add  that  “ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred.  Japanese 
commercial  ventures  are  unsound  at  basis.  ihe 
statement  sounds  a little  too  sweeping,  but  it  may  at 
least  be  taken  into  consideration  with  these  other  tacts 
when  we  hear  it  declared  that  Japanese  competition 
is  about  to  drive  other  nations  out  of  the  world  s 
markets. 

Mr.  Bryce,  M.P.,  and  the  gifted  author  of  the  Isling- 
ton pantomime  still  insist  that  there  is  an  Armenian 
question  which  “British  guns”  could  settle  m an 
instant.  The  Turk  would  not  resist,  says  Mr.  Bryce, 
nor  would  Russia  take  counter  measures,  and  as  we  are 
“ responsible”  we  should  spend  the  Christmas  holidays 
in  clearing  things  up.  As  everybody  who  has  the 
faintest  knowledge  of  the  situation  knows  that  the 
Turk  finding  himself  in  his  last  ditch  will  resist,  and  as 
Russia  has  not  concealed  her  intention  of  taking 
counter  measures,  Mr.  Bryce’s  information  on  the  ques- 
tion seems  defective.  The  poet  (can  it  be  the  Poet 
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Laureate  ? — the  composition  is  suspiciously  reminiscent 
of  “ Jameson’s  Ride  ”)  goes  on  in  this  way  : — 

“ One  shot  from  a British  gun 

And  the  Great  Assassin’s  game  was  done. 

If  thus  we  stand  while  sinless  hordes  are  slain, 
Never  call  us  friends  of  the  weak  again 
As  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  cut  these  lines  out  of  the 
pantomime  the  Government  may  yet  be  saved;  but  alas  ! 
there  is  no  Lord  Chamberlain  to  look  after  Mr.G.W.  E. 
Russell  and  Mr.  Bryce. 

The  “ Chronicle  ” is  aggressively  unrepentant.  In 
reply  to  our  criticism  of  its  amazing  attitude  towards 
Commercial  Federation  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  it  hedges  by  trying  to  make  us  believe  that  such 
a union,  “ with  its  corollary  of  discriminating  duties 
against  England,  has  been  entirely  discarded  by  the 
Liberal  party.”  The  “Chronicle”  must  be  very  credu- 
lous if  it  believes  this.  True,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jones, 
when  badgered  by  an  interviewer  on  the  subject,  dis- 
claimed discrimination  against  the  Mother-country ; 
but  he  was  unable  to  inform  his  questioner  that  Wash- 
ington had  budged  an  inch  from  its  previous  uncom- 
promising rejection  of  Canadian  advances,  unless 
Canada  would  agree  to  discriminate  against  England.  On 
the  other  hand,  less  discreet  utterances  than  Mr.  Jones’s 
abound.  We  will  quote  again,  as  an  instance  of  them,  the 
writer  in  the  “Investor’s  Review,”  who,  as  the  editor 
vouched,  spoke* with  authority:  “Open  discrimination 
against  Britain  will  become  necessary  under  any  wide 
commercial  arrangements  with  the  United  States.”  If 
the  Canadian  Liberal  Ministry  is  backing  out  of  its  old 
position,  we  shall  of  course  rejoice  as  much  as  any 
■one.  We  suspect,  now  that  the  Liberals  are  in  office, 
that  they  are  a little  afraid  of  the  daring  proposals  they 
made  when  in  opposition  ; but  Mr.  Jones’s  remarks  to 
the  interviewer  are  not  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
these  proposals  have  been  abandoned.  The  “Chronicle” 
says  that  the  Liberal  party  has  effected  a right-about- 
face,  which,  a priori,  is  a characteristic  event  ; but  we 
want  better  assurance  of  the  fact  in  the  present 
instance. 

The  Conservatives  will  have  an  uphill  battle  to  fight 
both  in  Forfarshire  and  the  Cleveland  division.  Not 
only  are  both  these  constituencies  essentially  Radical  as 
regards  the  voters,  but  our  opponents  have  secured 
uncommonly  good  candidates.  Captain  Sinclair,  who 
is  to  contest  Forfarshire  in  the  Radical  interest,  sat  in 
the  last  Parliament  for  Dumbartonshire,  and  was  very 
popular  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  This  he  owed  to 
his  pleasant  manners  and  to  his  genial  toleration  of  his 
opponents — qualities  that  always  tell  in  the  House. 
Captain  Sinclair  was  in  the  Fifth  Lancers,  and  is  in  the 
Grosvenor  House  philanthropic  set.  He  accepted  an 
appointment  as  extra  A.D.C.,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  he  is  now  on  his  way  from 
Canada.  He  is  a good  young  man,  without  being  a 

Mr.  Alfred  Pease  is  also  a formidable  candidate  for 
Cleveland.  He  was  at  one  time  Sir  Frank  Lockwood’s 
stable  companion  at  York,  until  he  was  turned  out  by 
that  able  and  pushing  young  Chancery  barrister,  Mr. 
Butcher.  Mr.  Pease  is  an  agreeable  speaker,  for  he  is 
modest  and  has  still  the  charm  of  ingenuous  youth. 
He  was  known  as  “green  Pease  ” to  distinguish  him 
from  his  elderly  relatives  of  the  same  name.  All  the 
more  honour  to  Mr.  Ramsay  and  Colonel  Ropner  if 
they  defeat,  or  come  near  defeating,  these  two  oppo- 
nents. 

Most  people  did  not  know  that  we  had  in  our  midst  a 
“ Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,”  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
being  wound  up  reminds  us  of  its  existence.  Founded 
by  Dickens  and  Bulwer  nearly  half  a century  ago,  the 
movement  suffered  the  fate  of  all  attempts  to  reproduce 
on  English  soil  something  resembling  the  French 
Academy.  Dickens  had  “ implicit  confidence  ” in  the 
scheme  if  it  were  carried  out  “ with  steadfast  energy,” 
but  after  a few  years  nobody  wanted  to  join  it,  for 
nobody  quite  knew  what  it  was  intended  to  do.  There 
are  two  almshouses,  but  the  Guild  has  no  annuitants 
and  no  applicants  for  free  quarters,  no  new  members 


and  no  subscriptions,  so  it  is  to  be  wound  up  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  houses  are  to  be  sold,  and  the  “ balance 
at  Coutts’s  ” divided  between  the  Royal  Literary  Fund 
and  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.  But  we  fancy  that 
there  will  not  be  much  of  a balance  left  by  the  time  the 
Parliamentary  fees  are  paid.  There  is  still,  we  believe, 
a Royal  Society  of  Literature,  which  has  an  attenuated 
membership  of  suburban  schoolmasters  who  adorn 
their  prospectuses  with  the  letters  F.R.S.L.,  but  we  do 
not  know  of  any  representative  authors  who  belong  to 
it,  and  there  is,  of  course,  the  Authors’  Society,  which 
consists  of  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
But  the  British  author,  as  a rule,  seems  to  fight  shy  of 
Societies.  Even  at  the  Athenaeum  you  will  meet  many 
bishops  and  judges,  but  very  few  writers. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  that  the 
John  Arthur  Roebuck  type  of  member  is  decaying  at 
Westminster.  Both  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  and  Mr. 
Labouchere  are  as  effective  in  their  way  as  “ Old 
Tear’em.”  But  Mr.  McCarthy  is  indisputably  right 
in  saying  in  the  “New  Century  Review”  that  Par- 
liamentary eloquence  is  decaying  at  Westminster. 
Indeed,  oratory  disappeared  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  David  Plunket,  the 
latter  of  whom  reminded  us  the  other  day  at  the 
Grosvenor  Club  that  the  art  may  still  be  practised  out- 
side St.  Stephen’s.  We  must  allow  of  course  for  the 
commonplace  tendency  to  praise  dead  men,  and  we 
should  not  say  with  Mr.  McCarthy  that  either  Lord 
Palmerston  or  Mr.  Cobden  was  an  orator.  Palmerston’s 
Don  Pacifico  speech  was  his  only  attempt  at  oratory, 
and  though  it  was  perfectly  successful,  he  did  not 
repeat  it,  his  habitual  style  being  the  pointed  con- 
versation of  a man  of  the  world.  Cobden  was  very 
persuasive,  but  he  also  was  conversational,  and  too 
logical  to  be  an  orator.  Indeed,  he  boasted  that  “ he 
did  not  deal  in  perorations.” 

The  late  Lord  Eversley,  who  sat  in  the  Chair  during 
the  palmy  period  of  the  House  of  Commons  before  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867,  was  once  asked  by  a friend  to  say 
who  was  the  best  speaker  he  had  ever  heard.  Lord 
Eversley  replied,  after  a few  minutes’  thought,  “ Daniel 
Whittle  Harvey.”  Now,  not  one  man  in  a hundred 
has  ever  heard  of  this  person,  who  was  a member  of 
Parliament  about  fifty  years  ago,  was  made  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  and  was  extinguished  by  a scandal. 
This  shows  what  a difference  there  is  between  hearing 
and  reading  a speech.  Erskine  has  told  us  that  it  was 
impossible  to  listen  to  Burke,  he  was  so  long,  and  his 
voice  and  accent  were  so  unpleasant,  making  one  think, 
said  Wilkes,  that  he  fed  on  whisky  and  potatoes.  But 
when  Erskine  came  to  read  the  speech  that  bored  him 
in  the  House  he  could  not  put  it  down.  The  manner 
and  the  matter  of  the  truly  great  orator  are  both  good. 
Gladstone,  Disraeli,  and  Bright  were  all  great  orators  ; 
their  speeches  will  be  read  as  long  as  eloquence  is 
studied  as  an  art. 

But  how  long  will  that  be  ? Mr.  McCarthy  says 
most  truly  that  there  are  no  successors  to  Gladstone, 
Bright,  and  Disraeli.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  has  made 
himself,  at  the  expense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
splendid  debater,  easy,  good-humoured,  and  quick  at 
repartee.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  witty  and  impressive 
by  sheer  force  of  brain  power.  But  when  either  of 
these  leaders  attempts  the  higher  flights  of  eloquence 
he  comes  to  the  ground  with  a thud.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler  all  prepare  care- 
fully, and  they  are  all  first-rate  parliamentary  speakers  ; 
but  of  real  oratory  there  is  not  a trace  in  any  of  them. 
The  truth  is  that  the  ways  of  art  are  tedious,  and  we 
live  in  too  great  a hurry  to  cultivate  oratory.  A man 
who  cannot  write  out  a speech  and  remember  every 
word  of  it  will  never  be  an  orator.  And  some  of  the 
cleverest  men  are  quite  unable  to  do  this.  Goethe  tried 
to  learn  a speech  for  delivery  to  the  Ilmenau  miners. 
He  stuck  midway,  and  “ looked  for  at  least  ten  minutes 
steadily  and  quietly  round  the  circle  of  his  numerous 
audience,”  and  no  one  laughed.  Dr.  Johnson  also  tried 
the  same  experiment  at  a debating  society,  and  came 
to  grief. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CUBA. 

THE  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  should  be  composed,  one  would 
think,  of  the  wisest,  most  prudent,  and  best-informed 
members  of  that  eminent  body.  The  unique  feature 
about  the  Senate  itself,  as  compared  with  other  Upper 
Chambers,  is  that  it  shares  the  treaty-making  power  with 
the  Executive,  and  is  thus  given  by  the  Constitution 
special  responsibilities  as  an  adviser  of  the  President  in 
international  affairs.  Of  the  Standing  Committees, 
more  than  forty  in  number,  through  which  the  Senate 
does  most  of  its  work,  that  of  Foreign  Relations  comes 
first  in  importance  and  dignity,  and  a place  upon  it,  which 
is  in  practice  awarded  by  the  votes  of  the  Senatorial 
caucuses  of  the  two  parties,  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
distinction  open  to  a Senator.  For  these  reasons,  as 
has  been  said,  it  might  be  assumed  that  this  Committee 
would  represent,  in  some  fair  measure  at  least,  the  best 
intelligence  and  common-sense  of  the  American  people 
upon  international  questions  of  current  interest. 
Curiously  enough,  quite  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
Senate  is  excessively  proud  of  its  right  to  meddle  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Administration,  but  it.  has  rarely 
exercised  this  prerogative,  at  least  since  the  days  of 
Sumner  and  Bayard,  with  much  credit  to  itself,  and  of 
late  years  its  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  so 
deteriorated  in  character  and  ability  that  it  has  been 
difficult  for  a long  time  to  speak  of  any  of  its  perform- 
ances with  patience.  At  the  present  moment  we  know 
of  no  other  civilized  country  which  invests  with  a direct 
influence  upon  its  diplomatic  relations  men  of  the  calibre 
and  attainments  of  Senators  Morgan  and  Cameron,  to 
mention  no  other  names  in  the  list. 

It  was  suspected  a year  ago,  and  is  now  well  known, 
that  the  simulated  violence  of  the  Administration’s  pro- 
nouncement on  the  Venezuela  question  was  intended 
largely  to  take  the  wfind  out  of  the  sails  of  this  egregious 
Committee,  which  was  maturing  an  even  more  truculent 
demonstration.  The  Cameron  resolution  recognizing 
the  independence  of  Cuba,  which  the  Committee 
has  now  unanimously  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
will  call  up  for  discussion  and  action  two  weeks 
hence,  may  be  best  described  as  a counter-move 
to  that  famous  Venezuela  fulmination.  President 
Cleveland  has  this  year  risen  superior  to  the  temptation 
to  beat  the  Jingo  Senators  at  their  own  game.  His 
allusions  to  Cuba  in  his  annual  Message  reflected  very 
closely  the  feelings  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
sensible  Americans,  in  that  they  exhibited  deep  concern 
for  the  state  into  which  Cuba  has  fallen,  and  a certain 
restrained  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  insurgents, 
simultaneously  with  a prudent  aversion  to  embroil 
America  in  the  quarrel  unless  it  became  absolutely 
necessary.  Inasmuch  as  hatred  of  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
the  dominant  passion  among  the  Jingo  Senators  of 
both  parties,  it  seemed  to  them  “good  politics”  to 
take  up  the  chance  of  a Cuban  sensation  which  he 
had  rejected,  and  pass  a resolution  through  the  Senate 
which  should  be  at  once  an  affront  to  the  Adminis- 
tration and  an  appeal  to  all  the  loose-mouthed 
“ barber-sl&op  patriotism”  of  the  land.  No  injustice 
is  done  anybody  by  the  assumption  that  the  framers 
of  this  resolution  were  thinking  very  much  about 
American  personal  politics  and  extremely  little  about 
the  miseries  of  Cuba.  The  immediate  result  of  their 
action,  moreover,  has  been  domestic  in  character 
rather  than  international.  A year  ago  this  week 
Congress  had  just  completed  the  legislation  asked 
of  it  by  President  Cleveland,  in  order  to  render  his 
threat  of  an  independent  investigation  of  the  Venezuela 
boundary  effective.  This  year  President  Cleveland,  not 
having  on  hand  a spirited  foreign  policy  which  needs 
Congressional  assistance,  is  chiefly  concerned  in  making 
the  point  that  Congress  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
foreign  politics.  His  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Olney,  went 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  when 
it  was  deliberating  upon  its  resolution,  and  advised 
strongly  against  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
Adopted  it  was  none  the  less,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Olney 
disclosed  to  the  interviewer  his  opinion,  which  is  also 
the  opinion  of  the  President,  that  even  if  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  passed  this  resolution, 
and  then  reaffirmed  it  by  a two-thirds  vote  over  the 


President’s  veto,  it  would  still  have  no  practical  value 
whatever.  His  contention  that  the  recognition  of  a 
new  Government  or  State  is  not  a matter  for  Con- 
gressional action,  but  rests  entirely  within  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  is  spoken  of  in  some  quarters  as 
raising  a great  and  novel  constitutional  issue.  In  the 
restricted  sense  that  precisely  the  same  question  seems 
not  to  have  come  up  before,  this  is  true  ; but  of  clash- 
ing between  the  desire  of  the  Executive  to  act  alone  in 
foreign  matters  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Senate  to 
fetter  such  action  by  the  conditions  of  its  own 
“ advice  and  consent,”  there  has  been  frequent 
experience  during  the  century.  During  the  years 
1809-14,  for  example,  the  struggle  between  President 
Madison  and  his  Cabinet  advisers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Senate  on  the  other,  over 
the  question  of  declaring,  and  then  of  maintaining,  hos- 
tilities against  Great  Britain,  was  carried  on  with  much 
more  assiduity,  if  not  more  acrimony,  than  the  war 
itself.  The  troubles  of  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
with  the  Senate  belong  almost  to  modern  American 
politics.  It  is  true  that  here  it  was  the  Senate’s  other 
unique  prerogative,  that  of  confirming  or  rejecting 
Executive  nominations  to  Federal  office,  which  was 
involved.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  only  able  to  secure  Con- 
gressional co-operation  and  support  to  carry  on  the  war 
and  crush  the  rebellion  by  abandoning  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Civil  Service  patronage,  and  much  of  the  Army 
patronage  as  well,  to  the  greedy  office-brokers  in  the 
Senate  and  House.  His  successor,  Mr.  Johnson,  after 
peace  had  been  restored,  strove  to  recover  for  the  Pre- 
sidential office  the  control  over  appointments  which  the 
stress  of  national  peril  had  compelled  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
surrender.  The  Senate  promptly  fought  for  its  new 
privileges,  and  thirty-five  of  its  members  voted  to  im- 
peach the  President,  in  a solemn  State  trial,  upon  no 
higher  ground  than  this.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
only  fifteen  years  ago  President  Garfield  was  killed  by  a 
“crank”  whose  poor  wits  had  been  upset  by  a ran- 
corous dispute  between  Executive  and  Senate  over  this 
same  issue  of  patronage. 

If  it  were  a question  of  spoils,  instead  of  sentimental 
foreign  politics,  which  excited  Washington  now,  there 
might  be  more  in  the  vague  talk  which  is  reported  of 
another  attempt  at  impeachment.  As  it  is,  the  chances 
seem  against  the  resolution  securing  even  a bare  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Representatives,  though  its 
passage  by  the  Senate  is  taken  for  granted.  The  people 
of  America  are  still  of  the  opinion  which  Albert  Gallatin 
expressed  when  he  assured  the  French  Minister  in  1809 
that  “if  Cuba  were  offered  as  a gift  we  would  not 
accept  it.”  Detestation  of  that  side  of  the  Spanish 
character  which  has  unhappily  been  forced  upon  our 
attention  during  the  past  year  or  two.  is  universal  in 
America.  Geographical  proximity,  very  considerable 
commercial  interests,  and  an  involuntary  impulse  of 
sympathy  with  native  rebels  who  call  themselves  Re- 
publicans, as  against  Europeans  and  Monarchists,  com- 
bine to  bias  Americans  in  favour  of  “ Cuba  Libre,”  much 
as  Englishmen  of  another  generation  were  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  Kossuth  and  Garibaldi-.  But  between  this 
and  a readiness  to  plunge  the  United  States  into  a 
foreign  wrar  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  No 
doubt  it  is  at  the  back  of  the  average  American  mind 
that  eventually  some  sort  of  action  will  have  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  Cuba.  But  public  opinion,  which 
in  the  long  run  expresses  itself  in  America  through 
either  the  President  or  the  Lower  House  of  Congress, 
will  postpone  that  inevitable  action  to  the  latest  possible 
moment. 

COMMINATORY  JAPANESE. 

IN  one  of  his  letters  from  Japan,  published  a year  or 
two  ago,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  incidentally  remarked 
that  a Japanese  never  emphasizes  his  speech  by  the  use 
of  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  oath.  This,  like  so 
much  of  what  Sir  Edwin  writes,  whether  upon  Japan 
or  upon  other  matters,  is  true  only  in  a limited  sense, 
which  is  to  say,  that  while  the  statement  is  literally 
exact  the  impression  conveyed  is  inaccurate.  It  is  true 
that  a Japanese  does  not  call  upon  his  deities  to  witness 
his  veracity  ; he  does  not  even  swear  by  Jingo,  though 
Jingo  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  ultra-patriot,  this  being 
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the  name  of  a militant  Japanese  Empress  of  the 
distant  past.  But  when  he  desires  to  be  emphatic,  or 
to  be  denunciatory,  or  to  be  scornful,  or  to  be  inso- 
lent, he  uses  language  quite  as  expressive  as  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  oath.  To  hurl  at  any 
one  the  word  bakka  (fool)  or  chikusho  (beast  or  brute) 
is  to  be  as  emphatic  in  Japanese  as  if  certain  un- 
printable expressions  were  used  in  English;  for  it  is 
a trite  remark  that  words  take  their  colour  and 
character  from  their  associations,  and  not  from  their 
literal  meaning.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  notwithstanding, 
the  Japanese  uses  quite  as  strong  language  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  even  the  Diet  not  being  free  from  expres- 
sive elegancies  that  could  scarcely  be  excelled  in  an  Irish 
committee-room.  If  present  in  debates  in  the  Diet, 
strong  language  is  naturally  not  absent  from  writing 
in  the  press,  which,  notwithstanding  the  censorship, 
does  not  mince  words  when  criticizing  a policy  to 
which  it  is  opposed  ; and,  as  against  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold’s  libellous  picture  of  the  Japanese  as  a highly 
proper  race  of  gentle  nincompoops,  it  is  worth  while 
to  present  some  evidence  repelling  a charge  implying 
sterility  of  commination. 

Some  little  time  ago  a Japanese  paper,  with  a column 
printed  in  English,  declared  therein  its  huge  satisfaction 
at  the  critical  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  which  seemed 
as  if  about  “ to  lead  to  a general  conflagration  between 
the  European  Powers” — a consummation,”  it  kindly 
added,  “which  we  most  ardently  desire  to  have  real- 
ized.” In  excuse  of  this  amiable  wish  the  writer  ex- 
plained that  when  the  nations  of  Europe  were  at 
each  other’s  throats,  Japan  would  come  by  her  own, 
and  “ reap  the  benefits  of  the  curtailment  of  the  ascen- 
dency in  the  Far  East  of  certain  European  Powers.” 
Criticizing  these  sentiments,  the  “Kobe  Chronicle” 
suggested  that  some  one  should  take  the  writer 
in  hand  for  a geography  lesson,  and  “point  out 
firmly  but  kindly  that  Japan  is  a small  country  on 
the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  which  any  one  of  the  greater 
European  Powers  could  crush  had  it  a mind  to  do  so, 
and  whose  disappearance  from  the  map  would  have  little 
if  any  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  world.”  Then,  to  use  an 
expressive  vulgarism,  the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  The  Japanese 
ultra-patriot  arose  and  roared  in  his  anger.  Of  argu- 
ment there  was  little  or  none,  but  of  strong  language 
there  was  enough  and  to  spare.  One  Japanese  paper  said 
the  editor  of  that  foreign  journal  came  of  a “jealous  and 
perverse-minded  race  ” which  did  not  understand  Japan’s 
strength  and  resources  ; and,  after  a tirade  of  a column 
or  two  in  this  strain,  concluded  with  the  aphorism  : 
“ Foreigners  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  blackguardly 
words,  and  the  English  language  is  rich  in  calumny  and 
libel.”  Another  Japanese  journal,  and  that  with  a 
semi-official  connexion,  threatened  that  the  time  would 
come  when  “such  kind  of  fellows”  as  this  foreign 
critic  would  be  driven  from  the  country.  But  the 
gem  in  the  whole  comminatory  collection  was 
one  which  commenced  grandiloquently:  “We  desire 
to  consult  our  compatriots  concerning  violent  lan- 
guage used  in  a foreign  journal.”  Foreigners  it 
accused  in  general  of  being  “ arrogant  and  insolent,” 
and  the  particular  editor  in  question  of  ignorance 
and  the  use  of  “ such  extremely  violent  words  against 
our  country  as  we  believed  that  no  person  who 
possessed  common  sense  would  use.”  Nevertheless, 
“ we  have  to  his  mad  actions  been  merciful,  and  have 
laughed  at  them,  though  secretly  we  hoped  that  one 
day  he  would  repent.”  Then  the  criticism,  descending 
to  details,  went  on  to  accuse  the  foreign  editor  of 
“ madness  in  the  extreme  ” ; of  being  so  mad  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  pity  him  ; of  having  fallen  so 
low  in  his  madness  that  it  was  impossible  to  discuss 
the  condition  of  the  empire  with  him  ; of  obstinacy  so 
great  that  he  would  not  be  convinced  of  the  essential 
greatness  of  Japan  were  argument  carried  on  for  ever. 
But  at  this  point  the  critic,  with  an  uneasy  conscious- 
ness that  his  words  were  almost  running  away  with 
him,  expressed  a hope  that  not  one  of  his  forty  million 
compatriots  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  become  indignant 
at  this  madman’s  foolish  speeches.  No,  rather  let  it  be 
considered  what  should  be  done  to  make  the  unhappy 
man  who  had  fallen  into  this  most  pitiful  condition  “a 
thing  once  more  possessed  of  common  sense.”  And 
so  on. 


It  is  all  very  amusing  reading,  and  has  about  it  a 
distant  ring  of  Clement  Scott,  who  visited  Japan  not 
long  since,  and  this  makes  it  all  the  more  quaint  and 
piquant.  But  it  is  only  quoted  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  charge  against  the  Japanese  that 
they  cannot  use  strong  language  on  occasion.  What 
hope  would  there  be  for  the  future  of  Japan  if  this  were 
true  ? Such  a people  as  Sir  Edwin  pictured — a race  of 
animated  marionettes  wfith  the  smile  of  imbecility  and 
the  limited  intelligence  of  infants — could  never  have 
beaten  the  Chinese  in  the  late  war,  and  would  not  now 
be  causing  Russia  anxiety  as  a possible  obstacle  to  her 
plans  in  East  Asia.  The  Japanese  coolie,  when  roused 
to  remonstrance,  can  render  the  air  sultry  with  lurid 
epithets,  and  the  cultivated  scholar  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  forcible  language  and  striking  metaphors 
in  which  to  convey  his  objections  and  dislikes.  Sir 
Edwin  may  raise  his  hands  in  holy  horror,  but  the 
unregenerate  will  experience  some  satisfaction  in  the 
discovery  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  human  nature 
about  the  Japanese  after  all. 

DOCTOR  CONAN  DOYLE’S  LATEST  CASE.* 

I BELIEVE  the  Doctor  sold  his  practice  some  years 
ago,  after  his  first  success  in  fiction.  Yet,  though 
I have  read  much  of  his  writing,  I never  regard  him  as 
anything  but  a medical  man.  He  is  the  first  to  have 
carried  the  bedside-manner  into  literature,  and  I rather 
like  him  for  it.  He  is  so  strong,  and  shrewd,  and  brisk, 
and  kindly.  The  very  touch  of  his  large  cool  hands 
is  soothing.  In  the  very  glint  of  his  gold-rimmed 
glasses  there  is  something  which  inspires  me  with  con- 
fidence. None  would  commend  more  heartily  than  I 
the  skill  and  patience  he  has  brought  to  the  treatment 
of  many  notable  cases.  But,  I confess,  my  heart  mis- 
gave me  when  I heard  that,  forsaking  his  old  patients, 
he  was  plying  a free  lance  over  the  rigid  corpse  of  Beau 
Brummell.  Had  the  good  Doctor  brought  back  to  us 
from  that  dark  ravine,  where  they  lie  bleaching,  Sher- 
lock’s bones,  I had  rejoiced  in  his  reconstruction  of 
them.  That  he  should  be  tampering  with  those  ex- 
quisite remains,  embalmed  so  piously  by  the  alien  hand 
of  D’Aurevilly  and  sprinkled  with  paper-flowers  from  my 
own  hand,  ah,  outrage  of  temerarious  outrage  ! But, 
strangely  enough,  now  that  I come  to  gaze  with  my 
own  eyes  upon  the  autopsy,  my  wrath  for  its  victim  is 
swallowed  up  in  pity  for  its  performer.  I have  seen 
many  failures  made  by  well-meaning  men  ; not  one 
more  pitiable  than  this. 

A series  of  detective  stories  written  by  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  might  make  a parallel  with  the  Doctor’s 
account  of  the  Dandiacal  Age.  Yet,  it  is  probable  that 
Sherlock,  as  created  by  our  rococoiste,  would  cut  a more 
presentable  figure  than  does  Sir  Charles  Tregellis, 
standing  before  us  (such  is  the  Doctor’s  idea  of  a 
foppish  attitude)  “with  one  thumb  in  the  arm-pit.” 
We  are  not  surprised,  after  this,  at  Sir  Charles’s  mode 
of  speech.  “Our  stuffs,”  says  he,  “lack  taste  and 
variety,”  and  he  boasts  of  having  once  discovered  “a 
new  waistcoating  which  for  a time  became  all  the  rage.” 
But  in  the  diction  of  modern  haberdashery  he  is  sur- 
passed, I think,  by  a fellow-dandy,  who  says,  in 
reference  to  a buff  vest,  that  “ a touch  of  red  sprig 
would  give  it  the  finish  which  it  needs.”  Elsewhere, 
the  baronet  comments  on  a friend’s  absence  from 
“the  Marchioness  of  Dover’s  ball,”  and  to  some 
request  or  other  he  accedes  with  the  words  “ Very 
good  ! ” He  shows  his  collection  of  curios,  remarking 
that  “ They  are  des  petites  cadeaux,  but  it  would  be  an 
indiscretion  for  me  to  say  more.”  It  was  an  indiscre- 
tion for  Doctor  Doyle,  being  shaky  in  his  French 
genders,  to  say  so  much.  Nor  was  there  any  need  of 
process-blocks — apt  illustrations  though  they  are — to 
drive  home  for  us  the  image  of  this  Baker  Street 
Beau. 

Doctor  Doyle’s  failure  to  portray  the  manners  of  a 
dandy  is  not  more  complete  than  his  failure  to  see  a 
dandy’s  soul.  Sir  Charles  Tregellis  is  supposed  to  be 
the  pink  of  dandyism,  the  beacon  of  affectation.  The 
first  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  that  he  wishes  his  lap-dog, 

* “ Rodney  Stone.”  By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  London  : Smith, 
Elder  & Co.  1896. 
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tired  after  a journey,  to  be  given  a half-pint  of  warm 
milk  with  six  drops  of  pure  brandy.  The  last  thing  we 
hear  of  him  is  that,  seceding  finally  from  the  town,  he 
takes  to  his  bed  because  he  cannot  prevent  velvet 
collars  from  becoming  fashionable.  Well,  we  know 
there  were  men  of  that  kind  in  the  Georgian  era.  They 
will  always  fascinate  the  historian,  the  psychologist.  In 
“ Beau  Austin  ” we  have  a curious  and  careful  study  of 
one  of  them.  But  the  play  is  hardly  dramatic.  Indeed, 
the  authors,  by  trying,  towards  the  end,  to  make  the 
Beau  a fine  and  sympathetic  fellow,  have  made  it  clear 
to  us  how  hopeless  a theme  for  drama  true  dandyism  is. 
And  poor  Doctor  Doyle,  unable  to  interest  his  readers 
in  what  is  unintelligible  to  himself,  has  slyly  endowed 
his  hero  with  many  extraneous  qualities. 

“ We  are  Berties,  Hughies,  Archies, 

In  the  Guards,  don’t  you  know? 

Twirling  silky  long  moustaches, 

Being  Guards,  don’t  you  know  ? 

Not  a regiment  that  marches 

Like  the  Guards,  don’t  you  know? 

Dandies?  Yes!  But  T>andy-Lions 
In  the  Guards  ! ” 

So  are  we  assured  that  Sir  Charles  Tregellis  was  a man 
at  heart.  “ His  lips  were  set  and  his  eyes  shining,  with 
just  a little  flush  upon  each  pale  cheek,”  as  he  tore,  for 
a wager,  along  the  Brighton  Road.  At  a prize-fight, 
he  showed  “a  quiet  air  of  domination  amongst  these 
fierce  fellows,  like  a huntsman  walking  carelessly 
through  a springing  and  yapping  pack.”  And  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Doctor  Doyle  tries  to  explain  the  contra- 
diction by  showing  us  that  this  dandy  did  not  take  his 
affectations  seriously.  What  dandy  ever  did  ? Affecta- 
tions, seriously  taken,  become  convictions,  and  he  who 
so  takes  them  is  no  dandy.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
affectations  do  absorb  the  whole  dandiacal  being,  and 
it  were  impossible  that  a man  so  permeated  with  vain 
foibles  as  was  Sir  Charles  Tregellis  should  be  distin- 
guished for  any  prowess  in  sport  or  in  athletics.  Of 
course,  the  Doctor  had  to  work  in  his  good  descriptions 
of  a driving-race  and  of  a prize-fight,  but  then  why  did 
he  not  present  Sir  Charles  as  an  ordinary  gentleman  of 
the  period?  Why  this  forlorn,  laborious  effort  to  draw 
a dandy  ? Why  ? 

Had  the  fumbled  figure,  Sir  Charles  Tregellis,  been 
central  in  some  well-made  plot,  he  had  mattered  less. 
But  such  slight  plot  as  there  is  bobs  up  only  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  book.  The  Doctor  evidently 
relies  upon  his  dandy,  surrounded  with  certain  stock 
accessories — mouthing  effigies  of  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
Lord  Dudley  and  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  He  gives 
us,  also,  the  Regent  (with  a snub  nose  !),  and  trots  out 
the  old,  exploded  fable  that  the  Regent  was  warned  off 
the  Turf.  He  gives  us  a glimpse  of  Pitt:  “ Look  at 
the  barouche  with  the  sharp-featured  man  peeping  out 
of  the  window.”  Surely  he  underrates  our  memory. 
Who  has  forgotten  Thackeray’s  superb  impression  : 
“ If  you  and  I had  been  alive  then,  and  strolling 
down  Milsom  Street — hush ! we  should  have  taken 
our  hats  off,  as  an  awful,  long,  lean,  gaunt  figure, 
swathed  in  flannels,  passed  by  in  its  chair,  and 
a livid  face  looked  out  from  the  window — great 
fierce  eyes  staring  from  under  a bushy,  powdered 
wig,  a terrible  frown,  a terrible  Roman  nose — and  we 
whisper  to  one  another,  ‘ There  he  is  ! There’s  the 
great  commoner  ! There  is  Mr.  Pitt  ! ’ ” Doctor 
Doyle  may  think  it  rather  cruel  of  me  to  compare  him 
with  Thackeray,  but,  indeed,  he  must  pay  the  penalties 
of  his  presumption.  I am  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
he  has  done  his  best.  The  list  of  authorities,  which  he 
claims,  in  his  preface,  to  have  read,  is  long  and  credit- 
able. But  he  might  as  well  have  been  reading  “ Frere 
on  Tonsilitis  ” or  the  back  numbers  of  the  “ Lancet,” 
for  all  he  has  contrived  to  catch  of  grace  or  sentiment 
or  understanding.  He  has  bungled  the  post-mortem 
horribly.  And  yet  he  is  quite  pleased  with  himself,  this 
obstinate  medico.  He  hints  that  he  means  to  perform, 
shortly,  a second  operation. 

No,  no,  Doctor  Doyle  ! You’re  a very  good  general 
practitioner,  I’ve  no  doubt.  But  you’ve  bungled  the 
post-mortem.  Operations  of  this  kind  require  great 
special  knowledge  and  most  delicate  handling.  Come  ! 
Roll  down  your  shirt-sleeves  ! Put  on  your  coat ! It’s 
a pity  for  your  professional  reputation  that  you  ever 


undertook  the  case.  You  had  far  better  have  stuck  to 
your  ordinary  practice.  Pack  up  your  instruments,  my 
good  sir  ! Jump  into  your  brougham  ! 

Max  Beerbohm. 

RAILWAYS  IN  CHINA. 

THE  question  of  the  introduction  of  railways  into 
China  was  first  seriously  raised,  in  1863,  by  our 
distinguished  countryman,  Sir  R.  Macdonald  Stephen- 
son. He  brought  great  qualifications  to  the  task,  for 
it  was  he  who  had  made  the  earliest  proposals  for  the 
origination  of  railways  in  India,  in  1843-44,  and  who, 
after  overcoming  colossal  difficulties,  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  railway  construction  in  that  country  on  a 
firm  footing  and  in  securing  its  vigorous  prosecution. 
Though  four  Companies  under  Government  guarantee 
had  been  sanctioned  as  early  as  1849,  it  was  not  till 
1857  that  as  much  as  288  miles  of  railway  were  open  to 
traffic.  From  that  time  railway  enterprise  was  under- 
taken in  a vigorous  and  systematic  manner.  Turning 
his  attention  to  China,  Stephenson  proposed  that  a line 
from  Shanghai  to  Soochow  should  be  built,  but  the 
proposal  fell  through  owing  to  the  opposition  en- 
countered from  every  quarter,  especially  at  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese  officials.  Having  had  painful  experience 
in  India  of  the  opposition  to  be  met  with  not  only  from 
the  people  but  from  even  the  official  world  in  such  an 
enterprise,  he  was  not  slow  to  realize  the  degree  of 
antagonism  to  be  overcome  in  China — the  vast  united 
forces  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  vested  interests  and 
avarice,  led  by  the  mandarins  and  literati.  It  was  then 
suggested  by  him  that  railways  in  China  should,  as  a 
principle,  be  built  from  materials  manufactured  in  that 
country,  thus  reducing  to  a minimum  the  employment 
of  foreign  capital  and  interference — a policy  adopted  by 
Li  Hung-chang  and  by  the  Chinese  , authorities  ever 
since — a policy,  however,  which  experience  has  demon- 
strated must  be  modified,  if  China  is  ever  to  have  rail- 
ways. That  railways  are  absolutely  necessary  for  her 
material  development  and  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
integrity  as  a nation  is  evident  to  every  one  outside 
China,  and  to  a certain  influential  group  even  in  that 
country,  headed  by  Li  Hung-chang. 

Schemes  on  a grandiose  scale  for  the  connexion  of 
India  and  China — even  of  the  capitals,  Calcutta  and 
Peking — were  proposed  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  who, 
however,  received  them  with  but  scant  favour,  holding, 
as  they  then  did,  the  opinion  that  any  such  connexion 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  No  less  than  thirty  years  has  it  taken  to 
convince  the  Chinese  authorities  that  China,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  must  bow  to  the  inevitable.  Not  a 
second  too  soon  either,  considering  her  political  posi- 
tion, the  grave  financial  difficulties  threatening  her,  and 
the  fact  that  foreign  railways  are  at  last  closing  in 
upon  »her  frontiers,  slowly  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
surely,  from  various  quarters — Russian  lines  from  the 
north,  English  and  French  lines  from  the  south. 

In  1876  came  the  attempt  to  make  a beginning  with 
railways  in  the  shape  of  the  Shanghai- Woosung  Rail- 
way, which,  however,  owing  to  a variety  of  reasons 
which  need  not  here  be  set  forth,  though  built,  ended 
in  fiasco.  Closed  by  the  authorities  and  torn  up  the 
following  year,  the  remains  of  this  “ experimental 
line  were  eventually  disposed  of  by  being  sent  to 
Formosa,  after  the  suggestion  had  been  seriously 
entertained  for  some  time,  but  fortunately  never  carried 
out,  to  utilize  the  engines  and  rolling-stock  on  the 
small  Kaiping  line,  in  the  north— a step  which  would 
have  led  to  the  employment  of  the  2'-6"  gauge  on  the 
mainland  of  China.  This  had  never  been  anticipated 
by  the  promoters,  and  would  have  proved  embarrassing 
when  further  lines  were  contemplated  later  on. 

Just  at  this  time  Li  Hung-chang  was  preparing  to 
open  a colliery  in  the  north,  to  be  followed  by  iron- 
works, and  by  a railway  should  the  fates  be  propitious. 
In  1878  the  first  coal-mining  operations  were  com- 
menced, on  a very  primitive  scale  and  at  an  inferior 
site,  but  it  was  not  till  1888  that  operations  were  begun 
at  a place  called  Linsi  and  a railway  line  to  that  point 
decided  on.  A small  tramway  connecting  the  colliery 
with  the  nearest  canal  was  completed  in  1881,  and  soon 
began  to  g'ive  evidence  of  its  superiority  as  a means  of 
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traction.  It  was  in  connexion  with  this  undertaking 
that  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  and  won  between 
the  new  system  of  locomotion  and  the  myriad  forces 
opposed  to  such  a change— forces  powerful  every- 
where, but  especially  so  in  ultra-conservative  China. 
The  history  of  the  execution  of  this  work,  small  as  it 
was,  is  a wonderful  one,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  man  who  carried  it  out — Mr.  C.  W.  Kinder,  an 
English  engineer,  now  the  chief  engineer  and  manager 
of  Chinese  railways.  This  gentleman,  in  spite  of  un- 
ceasing difficulties  and  opposition,  step  by  step,  working 
by  stealth,  and  by  means  of  many  ingenious  expedients, 
at  last  succeeded  in  his  enterprise.  To  do  so,  he  built 
a locomotive,  his  workshop  being  a mere  shed  and  his 
tools  such  as  he  could  pick  up.  Small  driving  wheels 
were  purchased  as  scrap  castings,  an  old  broken-down 
stationary  engine  furnished  the  boiler,  and  a local 
winding  engine  the  cylinder.  Orders  were  issued  by 
the  authorities  that  the  construction  of  the  engine  should 
be  stopped  ; but  eventually,  through  the  influence  of 
Li  Hung-chang,  it  was  completed.  This  engine — the 
“ Rocket  of  China,”  as  it  was  aptly  christened — built 
just  one  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  George 
Stephenson,  was  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  Its  con- 
struction was  only  permitted  as  having  been  built  in 
China,  by  Chinese  workmen,  in  Chinese  workshops. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  ingenuity  and  pertinacity  of 
this  unknown  young  English  engineer,  a delay  of  many 
years  would  have  occurred  before  the  advantages  of 
steam-traction  would  have  been  brought  home  to  the 
Chinese  authorities.  It  had  been  stipulated  that  no 
locomotives  were  to  be  used ! It  may  be  imagined 
what  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  way  of  exe- 
cuting the  surveys  and  of  securing  the  land.  The 
absurdities  perpetrated  by  the  authorities,  however, 
need  not  be  recounted  here — they  have  their  parallel  in 
India  and  our  own  country. 

For  some  years  after  this  no  more  railway  work  was 
undertaken,  though  numerous  lines  were  proposed, 
examined,  and  rejected,  or  at  any  rate  not  sanctioned. 
The  Empress  became  the  strongest  advocate  of  Western 
improvements,  especially  railways,  but  was  opposed  by 
the  majority  of  the  Imperial  Family  and  by  the  various 
“Boards”  of  Government.  Railway  concession  syndi- 
cates of  different  nationalities  were  busy  at  work,  but 
met  with  no  success. 

The  original  railway  was  extended  gradually,  first 
to  a point,  Lutai,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  coal 
more  readily  to  the  shipping ; then  to  Pehtang  and 
Taku,  chiefly  for  military  purposes  ; then  from  Taku  to 
Tientsin,  opened  in  1888  ; and,  lastly,  to  ten  miles  beyond 
Shan  Hai  Kwan.  Other  lines  were  proposed  and  were 
favourably  received,  when  Chang  Chih  Tung,  then 
Viceroy  of  Canton — the  anti-foreign  official — reported 
strongly  against  any  railway  which  would  approach 
Peking  from  the  sea-coast,  and  advocated  a great 
trunk  line  from  Hankow  to  an  unimportant  town, 
seven  miles  S.-W.  of  Peking,  keeping  as  far  away 
from  the  littoral  as  possible.  Not  a little  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Chang  Chih  Tung,  his  proposal  was  at  once 
agreed  to,  and  he  was  ordered  to  raise  funds  in  China 
(as  he  suggested)  and  to  commence  work  immediately. 
This  was,  of  course,  found  to  be  impossible,  and  the 
Chinese  Government,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
issued  instructions  that  all  rails  and  rolling-stock 
should  also  be  made  in  China.  Thus  was  the  engineer 
hoist  with  his  own  petard,  and  (from  the  Chinese 
standpoint)  the  evil  day  (of  railway  construction)  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  present  line  may  be  said  to  begin  at  Tientsin ; run- 
ning to  Tongku — twenty-seven  miles  S.-W.  of  Tientsin 
and  six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho — whence  it 
turns  north-eastward  to  Shan  Hai  Kwan,  the  terminus 
of  the  Great  Wall  on  the  Gulf  of  Pechihli,  about  150 
miles  distant  from  Tongku.  The  line  is  projected  to  run 
from  Shan  Hai  Kwan  to  Kirin,  the  centre  of  Manchuria, 
with  a branch  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Liao  Tong. 

The  determination  to  employ  foreigners  as  little  as 
possible,  and  to  construct  railways  out  of  their  own 
materials  as  far  as  feasible,  is  very  strong.  Even 
when  railways  have  been  sanctioned  and  seriously  under- 
taken, too,  vested  interests  will  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  the  considerable  section  of  the  people  dependent 
on  the  present  means  of  carriage,  in  a roadless  and 


railless  country,  will  bitterly  oppose  a change  which,  in 
their  opinion,  may  possibly  benefit  posterity  but  will 
mean  their  own  ruin.  The  quasi-independent  position 
of  the  viceroys,  too,  will  be  a serious  hindrance  to 
railway  enterprise,  especially  on  a large  scale,  which 
these  officials  naturally  do  not  favour. 

Before  the  construction  of  railways  on  any  organized 
system  can  be  undertaken,  funds  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided by  a loan  raised  from  countries  outside  China, 
and  a proper  control  and  foreign  administrative  staff 
must  be  established.  China  alone,  unaided,  is  quite 
unequal  to  the  task. 

At  present  200  miles  of  railway  are  working  in  China — 
not  a large  amount,  but  still  a beginning.  The  rail- 
ways, so  far,  have  been  cheaply,  if  slowly,  constructed. 
All  construction  is  at  present  at  a standstill,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  outcome  of  Li  Hung- 
chang’s  mission  to  Europe  and  America  will  be,  and 
whether  his  representations  in  favour  of  railway  enter- 
prise will  bear  fruit.  If  not,  we  may  expect  to  see 
China  drift  into  concession-giving  on  a large  scale, 
with  its  manifold  difficulties  and  dangers,  which 
could  have  only  one  termination,  the  disruption  of  the 
empire.  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun. 

TRANSFER  LITHOGRAPHY. 

IT  were  unjust  to  hold  Mr.  Pennell  the  draughtsman 
responsible  for  Mr.  Pennell  the  critic.  Mr.  Pennell 
is  a clever  draughtsman  and  a shocking  bad  critic. 
Some  years  ago,  however,  Professor  Herkomer  pub- 
lished a book  with  illustrations  which  he  described  as 
etchings  by  Professer  Herkomer.  Mr.  Pennell  protested 
in  the  papers  that  some  of  these  illustrations  were 
improperly  described  as  etchings.  He  pointed  out  that, 
whereas  an  etching  by  So-and-so  is  worth  so-and-so 
many  guineas,  a photo-zinc  reproduction  of  a pen- 
drawing by  the  same  person  is  worth  less  in  the  market 
than  so-and-so  many  pence.  It  was  not  a question  of 
art,  but  of  commercial  morality.  Here  was  no  exag- 
gerated purism.  It  was  a clear  case  of  articles 
described  in  such  a manner  as  to  mislead  the  purchaser 
on  the  vital  point  of  the  commercial  value  of  what  he 
was  buying.  Mr.  Pennell’s  opinion  was  upheld  by  Sir 
Seymour  Haden.  His  protest  was  successful.  The 
papers  were  practically  unanimous  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  Professor  Herkomer’s  use  of  the  English 
language,  and  the  offending  description  was  with- 
drawn. It  appears  to  me  that  in  entitling  the 

collection  of  illustrations  “of  scenes  and  places 
described  in  Washington  Irving’s  Alhambra  ” litho- 
graphs, Mr.  Pennell  has  been  guilty  of  the  same 
looseness  of  statement  as  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
home  to  Professor  Herkomer.  If  we  are  to  keep  our 
artistic  diction  pure — and  it  is,  for  every  possible  reason, 
artistic  and  commercial,  well  that  we  should  do  so — a 
lithograph  by  Mr.  Pennell  must  be  made  to  mean  a 
drawing  done  on  the  stone  by  Mr.  Pennell,  and  then 
printed.  It  does  not  mean  a drawing  done  by  Mr. 
Pennell  on  transfer  paper  and  then  transferred  by  the 
lithographer  on  to  the  stone,  and  then  printed.  It  is 
not  my  affair  to  invent  terms  to  keep  pace  with  the 
necessities  of  modern  progress  in  mechanism.  But  the 
phrase  “lithograph  by  So-and-so”  has  already  its 
meaning.  A lithograph  by  Daumier  means  a print  from 
a stone  on  which  Daumier  has  drawn.  The  phrase  is 
engaged,  and  cannot  serve  elsewhere.  For  prints 
from  stones  on  to  which  the  drawing  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  lithographic  paper  some  other  term  must 
be  found.  “ Transfer  lithograph  ” appears  to  me  to  be 
quite  a nice  phrase,  and  it,  or  some  equally  unmis- 
takable equivalent,  should  certainly  be  used  by  those 
who  are  by  way  of  being  purists,  if  they  wish  to  be 
consistent!  So  much  for  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
case.  yEsthetically,  the  crown  and  glory  of  true  litho- 
graphy is  the  range  it  affords,  from  the  whiteness  of 
the  paper  down  to  the  most  velvety  depths  of  the  black 
ink.  This  range  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  grain  of 
the  Bavarian  stone.  Here,  then,  is  a beauty,  half 
natural,  and  half  due  to  human  skill,  which  is  the  attri- 
bute of  lithography  alone.  When  the  drawing,  how- 
ever, is  made  on  transfer  paper,  the  range  of  colour  is 
restricted  by  about  two-thirds,  and  it  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  artificial  grain.  The  lithographic  paper  is 
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manufactured  to  imitate  the  surface  of  a stone,  and  the 
grain  is  as  much  a sham  as  the  marbled  and  varnished 
wall- paper  on  the  staircases  in  a dear  Victorian  house. 
The  artist  who  does  transfer  lithographs  is,  there- 
fore, using  a debased  instrument.  It  has  its  con- 
veniences, it  is  true,  but  it  is  nonsense  to  talk 
of  a revival  of  lithography  on  these  terms.  It 
is  full  decadence.  Interesting  it  may  be.  .Draw- 
ings of  merit  may  be  executed  in  this,  as  in  any 
other  medium  ; but  the  art  of  lithography  is  degraded. 

It  is  urged  that  a piece  of  transfer  paper  is  so  much 
more  convenient  to  carry  about  than  a heavy  stone,  and 
that  you  cannot  make  many  flying  sketches  from  nature 
on  stones.  That  is  quite  true.  So  is  a barrel-organ 
easier  to  carry  about  than  a grand  piano.  But  when 
we  talk  of  music,  we  continue  to  discuss  rather  perform- 
ances on  the  latter  instrument. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  nowadays  as  to  what 
forms  of  drawing  are  proper  to  exhibition  on  a wall, 
and  what  should  be  kept  in  portfolios  or  looked  at  in 
the  books  in  which  they  are  meant  to  be  reproduced. 
A drawing  done  for  a book  or  a paper  is  a means 
to  an  end,  and  if  it  be  itself  used  as  a decoration 
for  a wall,  it  may  run  a risk  of  forgetting  the  reason  for 
its  existence  and  having  its  head  turned.  No  one 
dreamt  in  the  early  days  of  Leech  and  Keene  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  their  original  drawings.  (There  was  one 
excellent  reason  why  they  didn’t,  and  that  was  that  the 
drawings  had  been  cut,  and  existed  no  more.)  But  the 
only  business  of  the  public  was,  as  I conceive,  very 
properly,  with  the  finished  result,  the  threepenny  paper. 
This  very  privacy  of  the  means  resulted  in  nothing 
being  considered  by  the  artist  but  the  end,  and  the 
proof  that  it  was  a healthy  state  of  things  lies  in  the 
admirable  achievement  of  these  men. 

In  these  days  if  you  say,  “ I do  not  care  much  for 
Mr.  Abbey’s  drawings  in  the  magazines,”  for  instance, 
you  are  met  with,  “Oh,  but  you  should  see  the  ori- 
ginals. You  have  no  idea  how  much  they  lose  in 
reproduction.”  That  appears  to  me  to  amount 
to  a confession  that  Mr.  Abbey,  with  an  excess 
of  thoroughness  which  is  well  meant,  but  mistaken, 
has  forgotten  the  end  in  the  means.  Au  bout  du  conte , 
his  drawings  are  not  well  for  a wall  either.  If,  in  a 
strife  for  supremacy  in  dress,  a woman  simply  out- 
dressed  another,  we  should  not  award  the  palm  to  her. 
The  American’s  desire  for  culture,  laudable  as  it  is, 
often  leads  him,  if  I may  use  the  phrase,  to  out-art  the 
standard  set  up  by  the  European  classics,  rather  than, 
more  wisely,  to  conform  to  it.  Nor  is  this  tendency  by 
any  means  confined  to  America.  We  have  here  such 
uncomfortable  habits  as  the  hanging,  on  walls,  of 
monochromes  in  white  and  Indian  ink  that  were  done 
solely  for  reproduction.  Mr.  Spielmann,  if  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me,  once  quoted,  I thought,  with 
leniency,  if  not  with  approbation,  the  habit  which  a 
publisher  inaugurated  in  the  privacy  of  his  home,  of 
hanging  the  etched  copperplate  itself  on  the  wall  in  a 
frame  ! Extreme  cases,  I admit,  but  showing  to  what 
an  extent  we  are  infested  and  bedevilled  by  art,  or  by 
what  a witty  lady  in  Venice  once  called  “ art  art.” 
These  drawings  of  Mr.  Pennell’s  are  skilful  and  would 
make  nice  illustrations  in  a book,  but  they  are  not  quite 
important  enough  for  the  parade  of  rough  paper  and 
forty  frames.  Mr.  Whistler  is  a genius.  His  lightest 
utterance  is  inspired.  If  it  pleases  him  to  touch  for  a 
moment  any  instrument,  pure  or  debased,  he  conjures 
from  it  celestial  harmonies.  Mr.  Whistler’s  almost 
nothings  are  priceless.  His  smallest  change  is  golden. 
But  he  must  not  help  Mr.  Pennell  to  debase  the 
currency.  Walter  Sickert. 

AT  PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

THE  College  of  New  Jersey,  henceforth  to  be  known 
as  Princeton  University,  is  the  younger  sister  of 
Harvard  and  Yale,  the  elder  sister  of  all  other  Colleges 
and  Universities  of  the  United  States.  Situated  almost 
midway  on  the  great  high  road  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  Princeton  is  at  the  centre  of  the  life  of 
America,  and  yet  enjoys  the  seclusion  and  quietude 
which  a true  student  desires.  The  gently  rolling 
country  around  is  English  in  character,  and  a visitor  in 
autumn  days  might  dream  that  he  was  in  Hampshire  or 


Sussex,  did  not  the  vivid  dyes  of  the  foliage  of  the  fall 
awaken  him  with  a sense  of  strangeness.  The  noble 
buildings  of  the  University  are  not  huddled  together, 
but  as  it  were  strewn,  without  a predetermined  design, 
amid  grassy  lawns  and  avenues  of  stately  trees.  Her 
oldest  building,  Nassau  Hall — so  named  in  honour  of 
William  III.  of  England — was  a military  centre  at  that 
most  critical  moment  when  Washington  converted 
defeat  into  victory.  Under  its  roof  in  1783  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  met  and  received  the  first  foreign 
Minister  who  brought  credentials  to  the  independent 
nationality.  Its  walls  still  show  the  marks  of  the 
cannon  of  the  battle  of  Princeton,  and  in  the  frame 
which  once  contained  the  likeness  of  George  II. — - 
pierced  by  a ball— now  hangs  Washington’s  portrait  by 
Peale. 

On  20,  21,  and  22  October,  Princeton  celebrated  its 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary.  For  months  the 
indefatigable  secretaries  of  the  festival  had  been  at 
work,  and  all  promised  well,  except  the  heavens  ; few 
American  Octobers  of  recent  years  have  had  such 
dismal  skies  as  the  October  of  1896.  The  auguries, 
however,  of  a decade  were  in  favour  of  cloudless  days 
for  the  celebration.  During  the  week  preceding  the 
festival,  a series  of  lectures  were  given  by  certain  of 
the  delegates  from  European  Universities,  which  it  is 
purposed  to  publish  in  such  a way  as  will  connect 
them  with  the  place  and  occasion  of  their  delivery. 
Princeton  seemed  to  enlarge  its  borders  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  nineteenth.  Every  house  was  hospitable 
with  such  generous  hospitality  as  America  best  knows 
how  to  afford.  Delegates  from  Universities  or  learned 
bodies  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Canada,  representatives  of  the 
sister  Universities  of  the  United  States,  old  graduates 
of  Princeton  returning  to  greet  their  Alma  Mater, 
enjoyed  the  most  cordial  welcome.  Triumphal  arches, 
wreathed  with  greenery  and  draped  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  spanned  the  street  which  runs  beside  the  Uni- 
versity grounds  ; every  window  and  balcony  displayed 
its  orange  and  black  in  banner  and  bunting.  Next 
morning  opened  with  sunshine  which  anticipated  the 
Indian  summer  ; maple  and  elm,  hickory  and  chestnut, 
had  put  on  gay  attire  ; and  as  the  long  academic  pro- 
cession wound  from  Marquand  Chapel  to  Alexander 
Hall  hoods  and  gowns  were  as  fantastically  bright 
as  the  autumnal  leaves.  The  discourse  of  President 
Patton,  clear,  vigorous,  incisive,  after  a brief  survey 
of  the  foundation  of  pre-Revolution  colleges  by  men  of 
Christian  faith,  dwelt  on  the  place  of  religion  as  an 
inspiring  and  controlling  influence  in  a complete  culture 
of  intellect  and  character,  tending  to  the  formation  of 
true  scholars  and  patriotic  citizens,  in  the  afternoon 
the  delegates  were  publicly  received,  and  to  the  address 
of  welcome  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  responded  with 
dignity  of  thought  and  expression  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versities and  learned  bodies  of  the  United  States. 
The  foreign  delegates  were  fortunate  in  their  spokes- 
man, Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  Avho  did  honour  to  the 
scientific  work  of  Princeton  in  words  animated,  cordial, 
and  weighty,  with  the  authority  of  one  so  eminent  as  a 
physicist. 

The  forenoon  of  the  second  day  was  well  occupied. 
To  compose  an  ode  for  a public  occasion,  which  shall 
be  more  than  rhetorical,  is  a rare  achievement  ; Dr. 
Van  Dyke’s  poem,  “The  Builders ’(—builders  not 
merely  of  material  but  of  spiritual  fabrics — was  happy 
in  its  central  idea,  and  the  work  of  a skilled  literary 
craftsman  ; it  soared  steadily,  and  settled  at  last  on  a 
lofty  point  of  rest.  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  pro- 
nounced, as  orator,  a thoughtful  study  of  the  contribu- 
tion which  Princeton  had  made  to  the  national  life  of 
America,  and  of  the  guiding  principles  which  had  made 
that  contribution  possible.  While  rendering  a just 
homage  to  science,  he  vindicated  the  historical  spirit, 
and  in  pleading  on  behalf  of  wise  reform,  which  builds 
upon  the  past,  he  pointed  to  the  dangers  of  a rash 
transference  of  scientific  methods  to  a sphere  wrhere 
moral  prudence  should  be  supreme.  It  was  the 
students’  day ; the  poet  representing  the  Cliosophic 
Society,  the  orator  representing  the  American  Whig 
Society— amiable  rivals  in  debate  and  literary  enter- 
prise, Societies  of  pre-Revolution  origin,  which  have 
each  given  many  eminent  men  to  American  statesman- 
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ship.  Since  1838  each  Society  has  occupied  one  of  the 
beautiful  sister  halls  which  stand  side  by  side  in  the 
Campus,  built  on  the  model  of  the  Temple  of  Dionysus, 
in  the  Ionian  city  of  Teos.  The  Societies  are  secret  ; 
no  Whig  can  be  a member  of  Clio,  no  member  of  Clio 
can  enter  the  Whig  portals.  As  an  honorary  member 
of  the  American  Whig  Society,  I cannot  venture  to 
describe  the  mysteries  of  my  initiation.  I am  proud  to 
belong  to  the  company  which  reckoned  Madison  among 
its  early  members. 

Princeton  having  overcome  Virginia  in  the  football 
match  of  the  afternoon,  and  darkness  having  fallen, 
suddenly  every  window  of  Nassau  Hall  gleamed  with 
electric  lights,  and  the  Campus  was  bright  with  in- 
numerable lanterns.  Military  bands  made  the  air  alive  ; 
red  lights  flung  upon  the  autumn  foliage  converted  the 
leaves  into  delicate  apparitions  ; the  undergraduates 
and  loyal  alumni  of  half  a century  past,  preceded  by  a 
troop  arrayed  in  the  colonial  military  costume  of  the 
days  of  Washington,  gathered  at  the  Old  Cannon  ; 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  escorted  by  his 
mounted  bodyguard,  arrived,  and  took  his  station  from 
which  to  review  the  long  torchlight  procession.  Fire- 
wheels  revolved,  rockets  hissed  and  scattered  their 
gleaming  spray  ; student  songs  were  rendered  in  the 
night  air,  and  the  Princeton  yell — “ Ra,  ra,  ra,  tiger, 
boom,  ’sstay  ” — rose  again  and  again,  with  the  addition 
of  the  chief  citizen’s  name,  “Cleveland,  Cleveland, 
Cleveland  ! ” The  midnight  trains  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  were  busy  ; for  Princeton,  with  all  its 
hospitality,  had  no  resting-places  for  the  great  and 
orderly  assemblage  which  thronged  the  Campus. 

On  22  October  President  Patton  made  the  announce- 
ment of  the  change  of  title  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  to  Princeton  University,  and,  amid  renewed 
cheers,  declared  the  gifts  of  generous  benefactors, 
amounting  to  more  than  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars — a sum  likely  to  receive  considerable 
additions.  The  recipients  of  honorary  degrees  were 
duly  presented  and  admitted  to  their  rank  as  Doctors  of 
the  University.  Amongst  those  to  whom  this  distinc- 
tion had  been  tendered  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States ; but  Mr.  Cleveland,  regarding  a University 
degree  rather  as  the  reward  of  learning  and  science 
than  of  political  service,  declined  the  honour.  He  did 
not,  however,  refuse  to  address  a Princeton  audience. 
Reading  with  a vigorous  gravity  from  his  type-written 
manuscript,  and  evidently  weighted  with  a sense  of 
responsibility,  he  succeeded,  without  introducing  a word 
of  controversy,  in  giving  to  the  University  celebration 
the  importance  of  a political  event.  The  significance 
of  his  words  of  warning  against  public  dishonesty  and 
political  immorality  was  instantly  taken  up  by  an 
audience  which  had  no  sympathy  with  the  wild  cam- 
paign of  the  party  of  revolution.  And  then,  to  the 
music  of  what  for  us  is  “ God  save  the  Queen,”  the 
assemblage  rose  and  sang  the  American  National 
Hymn.  With  the  benediction  pronounced  by  the  Bishop 
of  Washington  the  proceedings  closed.  This  record 
of  events,  though  incomplete,  is  already  too  long. 
But  one  thing  must  be  noted — that  every  reference  to 
friendship  with  England  called  forth  the  heartiest  and 
most  spontaneous  response  from  great  assemblages  of 
those  who  represent  the  best  mind  of  America  ; and 
that  we  who  have  returned  across  a somewhat  tem- 
pestuous Atlantic  must  indeed  have  niggardly  spirits 
if  we  can  ever  forget  the  generous  warmth  of  those 
who  named  us  “ foreign  delegates,”  but  treated  us  as 
brothers  and  fellow-students.  Edward  Dowden. 

WOODCOCK. 

T^ROM  about  the  middle  of  October  woodcocks 
begin  visiting  the  coasts  of  Britain  in  small  but 
increasing  numbers.  During  the  spring  and  summer 
these  birds  have  been  sojourning  in  the  vast  forests 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  where  they  enjoy  a period 
of  almost  complete  immunity  from  human  foes,  and 
are  able  to  produce  and  rear  their  young.  When 
the  first  severe  frosts  set  in,  the  woodcocks  make  their 
way  south,  and  spread  themselves  far  and  wide  over 
Lower  Europe,  and  go  as  far  as  Asia  Minor,  Morocco, 
Egypt,  and  even  Japan.  Their  southern  migration, 
however,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  periodical 


flights  of  some  of  the  plovers,  which  nest  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  winter, 
journey  as  far  south  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  Kentish  plover,  the  Ring  plover,  the  Caspian 
plover,  and  the  Turnstone  have  all  been  met  with  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  as  well  as  some  nearer  relations  of  the 
woodcock — the  curlew,  the  whimbrel,  the  common 
redshank,  the  greenshank,  sandpiper,  ruff,  and  others 
of  the  Scolopacidce.  The  woodcock  itself  seems  dis- 
inclined to  attempt  the  exploration  of  Africa  further  than 
Lower  Egypt. 

During  the  migratory  passage  the  speed  of  this  bird 
must  be  very  great.  In  1796  the  lighthouse-keeper 
upon  the  Hill  of  Howth,  near  Dublin,  was  startled  one 
night  by  the  violent  impact  of  some  body  upon  his 
windows.  He  found  a pane  of  plate-glass,  more  than 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  broken  by  the  flight  of  a 
woodcock.  The  bird  itself  had  smashed  its  bill,  head, 
breast-bone,  and  both  wings.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  in  their  passages  these  birds  are  carried  by 
gales  far  beyond  the  lands  upon  which  they  intend 
to  alight.  It  is  very  well  knowm  that  cock  often 
appear  on  the  western  shores  of  Britain  during  a strong 
westerly  gale  in  an  exhausted  and  emaciated  condition. 
These  birds  must  have  been  driven  far  out  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  thence  swept  back  by  the  westerly  gales. 
In  1799  a couple  of  exhausted  woodcocks  took  shelter 
upon  the  “ Glory  ” man-of-war,  then  cruising  in  the 
Channel.  And  they  have  been  taken  in  the  same  way 
upon  ships  far  out  at  sea. 

It  would  seem  that  the  bird  is  not  fitted  by  nature 
for  very  long  or  sustained  flights.  This  possibly  accounts 
for  the  fact  of  its  non-appearance  in  South  Africa  with 
so  many  other  European  migrants.  Woodcock  require 
very  large  supplies  of  their  own  peculiar  food — worms, 
beetles,  larvae,  and  other  insects — at  short  intervals  ; 
and  if  deprived  for  a day  or  two  of  these  supplies,  they 
quickly  become  starved  and  reduced.  At  their  first 
landing  on  our  shores  they  are  poor  and  wasted.  They 
pick  up  condition  again  with  a quite  amazing  rapidity. 
No  creature  in  the  world,  probably,  has  the  faculty  of 
putting  on  flesh  with  such  speed.  For  this  the  wood- 
cock has  to  thank  its  magnificent  digestive  arrange- 
ments. They  feed  always  by  night,  and  their  appetite 
is  enormous.  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey  mentions  the 
custom  of  giving  a tame  bird  of  this  species  a large  cupful 
of  garden  worms  for  its  breakfast.  Yet  the  woodcock 
would  follow  him  about,  looking  wistfully  for  further 
supplies.  The  birds  feed  much  more  freely  on  clear 
light  nights  than  on  nights  that  are  dark  and  stormy. 
And  it  may  be  well  for  the  gunner  to  remember  that 
after  a heavy  feed  on  a fine  clear  night  cock  are  much  less 
inclined  to  be  fidgetty  and  disturbed  and  they  lie  well  in 
covert.  After  a wild,  dark  night  they  are  wakeful  and 
hungry,  and  easily  disturbed. 

As  a rule  woodcock  do  not  remain  near  the  shore — 
unless  good  covert  and  suitable  feeding  grounds  are  in 
the  vicinity — more  than  a day  after  landing.  They  then 
proceed  inland  to  those  chosen  haunts  which  year  after 
year  they  may  be  confidently  expected  to  visit.  The 
attachment  of  the  woodcock  to  particular  spots  is  well 
known.  And  its  choice  of  such  localities  is  capricious 
and  extremely  hard  to  account  for.  Few  birds  are 
more  protected  by  their  colouring  than  the  woodcock. 
As  it  lodges  during  winter  and  late  autumn  among  the 
sombre  browns  and  drab  greys  of  the  woodland  and 
coppice,  the  bird’s  colouring,  rich  though  particular 
portions  of  it  may  appear  when  in  the  hands,  blends  very 
wonderfully  with  the  hues  of  withered  leaves,  dead 
bracken,  and  decayed  vegetation.  The  sportsman 
passes  close  to  the  squatting  woodcock  far  oftener  than 
he  imagines  ; so  close  is  the  protective  resemblance,  that 
the  full  dark  eye  and  glossy  silver-white-tipped  tail 
are  usually  the  only  indications  that  can  betray  this 
eagerly  sought  bird. 

Most  of  the  woodcock  that  visit  our  shores  have 
reached  us  by  December,  though  a few  belated 
stragglers  may  come  yet  later  from  the  Continent.  In 
March  and  early  April  they  make  their  way  north 
again  for  the  breeding  period.  That  acute  observer, 
White  of  Selborne,  remarks  : “ That  the  former  (wood- 
cocks) pair  before  they  retire,  and  that  the  hens  are 
forward  with  egg,  I myself,  when  I was  a sportsman, 
have  often  experienced.”  It  seems  to  be  an  undoubted 
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fact  that  although  fewer  of  these  birds  visit  us  than 
formerly,  more  remain  with  us  the  whole  year  round. 
In  the  west  of  Ireland  and  South-west  of  England  a fail- 
number  nest  and  bring  up  their  young  each  year.  The 
nest,  carelessly  made  of  dried  leaves  and  fibres,  is 
more  often  than  not  at  the  root  of  some  bush  or 
decayed  stump.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are 
of  a rusty  grey  colour,  blotched  with  dark  markings. 
Few  things  in  nature  are  more  remarkable  than  the 
habit— long  since  well  established — of  the  hen  bird  who 
carries  her  young  to  and  from  the  moist  feeding 
grounds  suspended  between  her  claws. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  increasing  scarcity 
of  cock  in  many  parts  of  these  islands.  A hundred 
years  ago  the  number  of  gunners  who  went  in  search 
of  them  was  comparatively  few.  During  the  present 
century  they  have  been  pursued  with  ever-increasing 
eagerness.  For  years  enthusiastic  sportsmen  have 
invaded  their  chosen  haunts  in  every  suitable  region  of 
the  Mediterranean  shores.  Italy,  Greece,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Albania — these  and  a hundred  other  resorts 
have  been  and  are  ransacked  during  each  succeeding 
season.  So  long  ago  as  the  winter  of  1844-45,  f°r 
instance,  in  the  days  of  muzzle-loaders,  the  bag  of  three 
Mediterranean  yachtsmen,  during-  six  days’  shooting  in 
the  south  of  Greece,  amounted  to  1,026  woodcock, 
besides  other  game.  Yet,  although  it  is  undoubted  that 
the  unrelenting  ardour  and  constantly  increasing 
numbers  of  modern  sportsmen  have  tended  to  lessen  the 
numbers  of  these  birds  and  to  drive  them  to  other  and 
safer  resting  places,  large  bags  are  still  made  in  the 
west  of  Ireland.  Lord  Ardilaun  has  some  of  the  best 
shooting  in  the  sister  isle,  at  Ashford,  County  Galway. 
Here  some  excellent  bags  have  been  made  in  recent 
years.  In  January  1880,  365  cock  were  killed  by  six 
guns  in  four  days’  shooting.  In  i88r  173  cock  were 
bagged  by  the  same  number  of  guns  in  two  days’  shoot- 
ing ; while  in  January  of  1884  and  1886  six  guns  killed 
172  and  177  woodcock  on  single  days.  At  Muckross, 
Killarney,  five  guns  have  accounted  for  840  cock  in  ten 
days’  shooting.  On  the  west  of  Scotland  good  bags  are 
also  made.  A few  coverts  in  England  yield  a fair 
number  of  cock,  but  the  bags  are  not  at  all  comparable 
with  those  of  Ireland  and  the  Western  Isles. 

Last  season  there  was  a great  dearth  of  cock  in  the 
west  of  Ireland.  Some  people  attribute  this  scarcity  to 
the  hard  weather  of  January  and  February  1895,  which 
undoubtedly  wrought  a good  deal  of  havoc  among  these 
birds.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  extremely  mild 
and  open  weather  of  the  winter  of  1895-96  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  scarcity,  by  detaining  the  woodcock 
in  more  northerly  European  resting  places.  In  modern 
times  there  were  never  more  woodcock  seen  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  than  during  the  bitter  winter  weather  of 
January  1881.  Thousands  of  cock  were  to  be  found 
along  the  coast.  Every  man  and  boy  who  could  beg, 
borrow,  or  steal  a gun  shot  scores  of  birds,  and  the 
poulterers’  shops  were  absolutely  glutted.  Woodcock 
were  to  be  bought  for  some  days  for  from  4 d.  to  6 d.  a 
couple.  The  peasants  of  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare,  and 
Kerry  still  talk,  and  will  talk  for  years  to  come,  of  that 
wonderful  visitation. 

MR.  NEWMAN’S  OPPORTUNITY. 

QUEEN’S  HALL  presented  an  amazing  spectacle 
last  Saturday  evening  : a crammed  gallery,  a 
promenade  so  tight  packed  that  promenading  was  not 
to  be  thought  of,  a well-filled  respectable  grand-circle, 
all  applauding  with  wild,  quite  uncontrollable  excite- 
ment, not  (as  the  superior  sniffling  person  might 
imagine)  a music-hall  song,  or  the  latest  ballad  from 

Signor  ’s  factory,  but  selections  from  Wagner’s 

music-dramas,  and  not  the  “ Lohengrin  ” prelude  and 
“Tannhauser”  overture  merely,  but  the  “Tristan” 
prelude  and  finale,  the  later  Venusberg  music,  and 
Siegfried’s  Journey  to  the  Rhine.  And  when  one 

reflects  on  it,  the  quality  of  the  performance  was 
quite  as  amazing  as  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  performance  was  received.  Mr.  Henry  Wood 
came  first  before  the  public  as  the  conductor  of 
some  insignificant  light  opera,  whose  very  name  I 
cannot  remember,  if  indeed  I or  any  other  entirely 
serious  person  ever  knew  it ; and  when  he  began  to 


conduct  the  Promenade  concerts  his  method  showed 
that  he  had  been  conducting  light  music,  or  at  least 
was  not  too  familiar  with  the  best  method  of  conduct- 
ing heavy  music.  To  say  the  truth,  he  was  little  better 
than  one  of  the  doctors.  Since  that  time  his  develop- 
ment has  served  as  an  instance  for  those  who  declare 
that  if  orchestras  were  established  in  every  town  in 
England  we  should  soon  have  conductors  of  our  own 
and  be  in  a position  to  return  the  German  colony,  with 
thanks,  to  the  Fatherland  they  love  so  greatly  and 
seem  so  anxious  to  live  out  of.  For  by  dint  of  prac- 
tising on  that  very  excellent  instrument,  the  Promenade 
concert  orchestra,  Mr.  Wood  has  acquired  much  of 
the  technique  of  conducting,  and  he  is  the  first  English 
man  who  has  done  so  or  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  He  has  learnt  the  value  of  letting 
the  band  do  things  for  themselves  as  well  as  the 
best  way  of  letting  them  know  what  he  wants  done. 
You  never  see  him  at  once  concealing  a lack  of 
technique  and  astounding  the  innocent  by  calling  in  the 
flute,  violin,  bassoon,  generally  at  the  wrong  moment ; 
his  strong  point  is  not  a wonderful-  waggling  of  the 
stick  calculated  to  impress  our  cousins  from  the 
country ; he  never  ostentatiously  flings  a look  of 
disgust  at  the  tympanist  which  makes  that  unhappy 
artist  yearn  to  dive  into  his  own  drum.  When  the 
music  is  going  on  well  he  does  not  rush  in  to  drive 
things  all  awry,  lest  the  audience  should  forget  his 
presence,  like — but  no  names  : this  is  the  season 
of  goodwill  everywhere  save  in  Berners  Street, 
the  abode  of  ill-spirits.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  music  is  not  going  well  Mr.  Wood  has 
learnt  how  to  put  things  right.  He  knows  the 

correct  way  of  using  gesture,  the  only  language  by 
which  the  band  may  be  communicated  with ; every  beat 
of  his  stick  means  something,  every  variation  in  his 
beat  is  made  with  a definite  purpose.  In  a word,  he  is 
a master  of  something  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
playing  the  orchestra,  and  only  needs  practice  to  equal 
any  of  the  German  and  French  conductors  we  have 
heard,  and  perhaps  to  surpass  some  of  them.  As  yet 
he  cannot  be  relied  on  always  to  get  delicacy  and  passion 
into  his  playing,  for  though  on  12  December  he  infused 
both  into  a most  delightful  version  of  the  Siegfried 
Idyll,  on  Saturday  one  hungered  for  a good  deal  more 
of  them  in  the  “Tristan”  pieces.  Then  he  is  apt  to 
take  things  too  fast  : on  Saturday  he  half-spoiled  the 
Venusberg  music  and  completely  spoiled  Siegfried’s 
Journey  to  me  by  the  excessive  pace,  which  did  not 
permit  the  instruments  to  speak  ; and  in  the  prelude  to 
the  third  act  of  “Lohengrin”  he  held,  the  trombones 
too  rigidly  to  strict  time  for  their  splendid  melody  to 
come  out  with  richness  or  any  singing  quality.  The 
unaccountable  hurrying  of  the  Siegfried  music  was  most 
annoying.  The  pace  must  of  course  be  rapid,  but  not 
so  r$pid  as  to  obscure  the  endless  string  of  delicately 
chipped  out  quavers  nor  to  destroy  the  loveliness  of  the 
fire  theme  ; and  every  stroke  of  the  glockenspiel  chime 
should  be  heard  with  the  most  brilliant  effect  when  the 
Rhine  blazing  in  the  sunlight  suddenly  bursts  on  Sieg- 
fried’s sight.  I could  not  distinguish  that  dance  of  quavers; 
the  fire  theme  was  robbed  of  its  perfect  beauty  ; and 
the  glockenspiel  notes,  so  hurried  that  each  was  cut  short 
in  its  prime  by  the  next,  suggested  the  Rhine  as  it  appears 
to  aliens  travelling  per  dirty  German  train  to  Bayreuth 
rather  than  the  mighty  surging  flood  of  the  German 
imagination.  However,  Mr.  Wood  will  doubtless  handle 
it  better  when  he  next  plays  it ; and  meantime  I wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  on  the  whole  his  playing  was  so 
fine,  so  far  above  anything  we  have  ever  heard  from  an 
English  conductor  before,  that  the  rapt  excitement  of 
promenade,  gallery  and  grand-circle  was  quite  intelli- 
gible. Not  only  were  the  cheaper  things — the  Valkyries’ 
Ride  and  the  Huldigungs  March — given  with  magnificent 
strength  and  brilliance,  but  even  the  pieces  I have  dis- 
cussed were  played  with  many  excellent  qualities  for 
which  I would  contentedly  express  my  thankfulness  did 
I not  hope  to  see  Mr.  Wood  grow  into  a really  first- 
rank  conductor.  The  audience  showed  its  appreciation 
by  recalling  him  half  a dozen  times  ; I show  mine  by 
telling  him  how  much  more  I expect  of  him. 

When  in  the  fulness  of  time  we  attend  Wood  concerts 
as  we  now  attend  Richter  and  Mottl  and  Lamoureux 
concerts,  Mr.  Newman  may  be  forgiven  if  he  swells 
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visibly  with  pride,  for  he  will,  quite  indirectly  of 
course,  have  created  our  first  genuinely  English  con- 
ductor. And  it  seems  to  me  these  concerts  afford 
him  an  unheard  of  opportunity  of  doing  more  than  that, 
of  bringing  an  English  school  of  composers  before 
the  world.  English  composers  are  sadly  in  need  of 
opportunities  of  hearing  their  own  work  often  enough 
to  learn  to  write  with  the  concert-room  orchestra  and 
not  the  study  piano  in  their  minds ; for  only  when 
they  gain  these  opportunities  will  they  be  able  to 
master  the  idiom  of  modern  music  completely  enough  to 
put  it  to  original  uses.  Now  I am  beginning  to  believe 
Mr.  Newman  can  do  anything  he  sets  his  hand  to.  The 
man  who  has  found  how  to  get  rid  of  Saturday  night’s 
smoke  so  thoroughly  that  on  Monday  no  one  would 
dream  that  a cigarette  had  ever  been  lit  in  Queen’s 
Hall  can  do  anything  ; and,  confident  of  his  success, 
I invite  Mr.  Newman  to  take  up  the  new  role  of 
wet  nurse  to  English  composers.  A couple  of  pieces — 
short  ones,  not  quite  such  lengthy  contrapuntal  dis- 
quisitions as  Young  England  gave  us  last  week — - 
wedged  in  between  Wagner  and  Beethoven  at  every 
concert  during  the  next  twelve  months  would  do  more 
to  let  us  know  where  we  are  in  music,  more  to  give  us 
a set  of  composers  whom  we  will  not  be  ashamed 
(as  we  are  at  present)  to  call  our  own,  than  all  the 
teaching  of  all  the  music  schools  in  England.  Mr. 
Newman  has  already  done  something  in  this  way. 
A suite  by  Mr.  Percy  Pitt  was  handsomely  played 
there  a couple  of  weeks  since,  and  it  proved  to  be  a 
very  brilliant,  perhaps  rather  too  ponderously  scored, 
piece  of  music  ; and  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
so  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  heard  it  he  started  for  home, 
not  with  an  intention  of  hanging  himself,  like  a 
curate  after  his  first  sermon,  but  to  try  his  hand 
at  something  fresh.  And  (without  any  desire  to  say 
a disagreeable  word  about  Mr.  Pitt)  there  are  others 
as  clever  as  he.  But  they  have  no  opportunity  of 
testing"  their  work,  both  to  learn  how"  it  sounds  and 
how  the  public  takes  it.  Even  so  gifted  a composer  as 
Mr.  MacCunn  has  had  to  go  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 
or  Bristol  or  the  Crystal  Palace  to  hear  his  latest 
achievement  played : until  now  there  has  been  no 
orchestra  in  London  where  it  could  be  tried.  Now 
there  is  such  an  orchestra,  and  I am  glad  to  note 
that  it  will  play  not  only  on  Saturday  nights  next 
year,  but  that  some  afternoon  concerts  will  be  given  by 
it  under  Mr.  Wood’s  direction  ; and  I beg  Mr,  Newman 
to  allow  it,  himself  and  Mr.  Wood  to  be  exploited  by 
the  younger  English  composers  in  the  manner  I have 
suggested.  And  if,  besides  doing  this,  he  can  train  his 
audience  to  hiss  whenever  a composition  contains 
above  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  counterpoint,  and  to 
relinquish  their  present  abominable  habit  of  incessantly 
demanding  encores,  his  concerts  will  be  amongst  the 
best,  and  certainly  the  most  useful,  in  England. 

J.  F.  R. 

RICHARD  HIMSELF  AGAIN. 

“ Richard  III.”  Lyceum  Theatre,  19  December,  1S96. 

'T''HE  world  being  yet  little  better  than  a mischievous 
schoolboy,  I am  afraid  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
“Punch  and  Judy”  holds  the  field  still  as  the  most 
popular  of  dramatic  entertainments.  And  of  all  its 
versions,  except  those  which  are  quite  above  the  head  of 
the  man  in  the  street,  Shakespeare’s  “Richard  III.”  is  the 
best.  It  has  abundant  devilry,  humour,  and  character, 
presented  with  luxuriant  energy  of  diction  in  the 
simplest  form  of  blank  verse.  Shakespeare  revels  in  it 
with  just  the  sort  of  artistic  unconscionableness  that 
fits  the  theme.  Richard  is  the  prince  of  Punches  : he 
delights  Man  by  provoking  God,  and  dies  unrepentant 
and  game  to  the  last.  His  incongruous  conventional 
appendages,  such  as  the  Punch  hump,  the  conscience, 
the  fear  of  ghosts,  all  impart  a spice  of  outrageousness 
which  leaves  nothing  lacking  to  the  fun  of  the  enter- 
tainment, except  the  solemnity  of  those  spectators  who 
feel  bound  to  take  the  affair  as  a profound  and  subtle 
historic  study. 

Punch,  whether  as  Jingle,  Macaire,  Mephistopheles, 
or  Richard,  has  always  been  a favourite  part  with  Sir 
Henry  Irving.  The  craftily  mischievous,  the  sardonically 


impudent,  tickle  him  immensely,  besides  providing  him 
with  a welcome  relief  from  the  gravity  of  his  serious 
impersonations.  As  Richard  he  drops  Punch  after  the 
coronation  scene,  which,  in  deference  to  stage  tradition, 
he  makes  a turning-point  at  which  the  virtuoso  in 
mischief,  having  achieved  his  ambition,  becomes  a 
savage  at  bay.  I do  not  see  why  this  should  be.  In 
the  tent  scene,  Richard  says  : 

“ There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ; 

And  if  I die  no  soul  will  pity  me.” 

Macbeth  repeats  this  patch  of  pathos,  and  immediately 
proceeds  to  pity  himself  unstintedly  over  it;  but  Richard 
no  sooner  catches  the  sentimental  cadence  of  his  own 
voice  than  the  mocker  in  him  is  awakened  at  once,  and 
he  adds,  quite  in  Punch’s  vein, 

“ Nay,  wherefore  should  they?  since  that  I myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  for  myself.” 

Sir  Henry  Irving  omits  these  lines,  because  he  plays,  as 
he  always  does,  for  a pathetically  sublime  ending.  But 
we  have  seen  the  sublime  ending  before  pretty  often  ; 
and  this  time  it  robs  us  of  such  strokes  as  Richard’s 
aristocratically  cynical  private  encouragement  to  his 
entourage  of  peers  : — 

“ Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  law. 
March  on  ; join  bravely  ; let  us  to’t  pell-mell, 

If  not  to  Heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell.” 
followed  by  his  amusingly  blackguardly  public  address 
to  the  rank  and  file,  quite  in  the  vein  of  the  famous  and 
more  successful  appeal  to  the  British  troops  in  the 
Peninsula.  “Will  you  that  are  Englishmen  fed  on 

beef  let  yourselves  be  licked  by  a lot  of Spaniards 

fed  on  oranges?”  Despair,  one  feels,  could  bring  to 
Punch-Richard  nothing  but  the  exultation  of  one  who 
loved  destruction  better  than  even  victory ; and  the 
exclamation 

“ A thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom  ” 
is  not  the  expression  of  a hero’s  courage,  but  the  evil 
ecstasy  of  the  destroyer  as  he  finds  himself,  after  a 
weak,  piping  time  of  peace,  back  at  last  in  his  native 
element. 

Sir  Henry  Irving’s  acting  edition  of  the  play  is  so 
enormously  superior  to  Cibber’s,  that  a playgoer 
brought  up,  as  I was,  on  the  old  version  must  needs 
find  an  overwhelming  satisfaction  in  it.  Not  that  I 
object  to  the  particular  lines  which  are  now  always 
flung  in  poor  Cibber’s  face.  “ Off  with  his  head  : so 
much  for  Buckingham  ! ” is  just  as  worthy  of  Shakespeare 
as  “ I’ll  hear  no  more.  Die,  prophet,  in  thy  speech,” 
and  distinctly  better  than  “Off  with  his  son  George’s 
head.” 

“Hark!  the  shrill  trumpet  sounds.  To  horse  ! Away! 

My  soul’s  in  arms,  and  eager  for  the  fray  ” 
is  ridiculed  because  Cibber  wrote  it  ; but  I cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  see  that  it  is  inferior  to 

“ Go  muster  men.  My  counsel  is  my  shield. 

We  must  be  brief  when  traitors  brave  the  field.” 

“ Richard’s  himself  again  ” is  capital  of  its  kind.  If 
you  object  to  the  kind,  the  objection  is  stronger  against 
Shakespeare,  who  set  Cibber  the  example,  and  was  pro- 
claimed immortal  for  it,  than  against  an  unfortunate 
actor  who  would  never  have  dreamt  of  inventing  the 
art  of  rhetorical  balderdash  for  himself.  The  plain 
reason  why  the  public  for  so  many  generations  could 
see  no  difference  in  merit  between  the  famous  Cibber 
points  and 

“ A horse  ! A horse  ! My  kingdom  for  a horse  ! ” 
was  that  there  was  no  difference  to  see.  When  it  came 
to  fustian,  Jack  was  as  good  as  his  master. 

The  real  objection  to  Cibber’s  version  is  that  it  is 
what  we  call  a “one  man  show.”  Shakespeare,  having 
no  room  in  a play  so  full  of  action  for  more  than  one 
real  part,  surrounded  it  with  figures  whose  historic  titles 
and  splendid  dresses,  helped  by  a line  or  two  at  the 
right  moment,  impose  on  our  imagination  sufficiently 
to  make  us  see  the  whole  Court  of  Edward  IV.  If 
Hastings,  Stanley,  the  “jockey  of  Norfolk,”  the  “deep 
revolving  witty  Buckingham,”  and  the  rest,  only  bear 
themselves  with  sufficient  address  not  to  absolutely 
contradict  the  dramatist’s  suggestion  of  them,  .the 
audience  will  receive  enough  impression  of  their  reality, 
and  even  of  their  importance,  to  give  Richard  an 
air  of  moving  in  a Court  as  the  King’s  brother. 
But  Cibber  could  not  bear  that  any  one  on  the  stage 
should  have  an  air  of  importance  except  himself : if  the 
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subordinate  members  of  the  company  could  not  act  so 
well  as  he,  it  seemed  to  him,  not  that  it  was  his  business 
as  the  presenter  of  a play  to  conceal  their  deficiencies, 
but  that  the  first  principles  of  justice  and  fair  dealing 
demanded  before  all  things  that  his  superiority  should 
be  made  evident  to  the  public.  (And  there  are  not  half 
a dozen  leading  actors  on  the  stage  to-day  who  would 
not  take  precisely  that  view  of  the  situation.)  Conse- 
quently he  handled  “Richard  III.”  so  as  to  make 
every  other  actor  in  it  obviously  ridiculous  and  in- 
significant, except  only  that  Henry  VI.,  in  the  first 
act,  was  allowed  to  win  the  pity  of  the  audience  in  order 
that  the  effect  might  be  the  greater  when  Richard 
stabbed  him.  No  actor  could  have  produced  more 
completely,  exactly,  and  forcibly  the  effect  aimed 
at  by  Cibber  than  Barry  Sullivan,  the  one  actor  who 
kept  Cibber’s  Richard  on  the  stage  during  the  present 
half-century.  But  it  was  an  exhibition,  not  a play. 
Barry  Sullivan  was  full  of  force,  and  very  clever  : if  his 
powers  had  been  less  exclusively  of  the  infernal  order, 
or  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  drama  instead  of 
devoting  the  drama  to  himself  as  a mere  means  of  self- 
assertion,  one  might  have  said  more  for  him.  He 
managed  to  make  the  audience  believe  in  Richard ; 
but  as  he  could  not  make  it  believe  in  the  others, 
and  probably  did  not  want  to,  they  destroyed  the 
illusion  almost  as  fast  as  he  created  it.  This  is  why 
Cibber’s  Richard,  though  it  is  so  simple  that  the  cha- 
racter plays  itself  as  unmistakably  as  the  blank  verse 
speaks  itself,  can  only  be  made  endurable  by  an  actor 
of  exceptional  personal  force.  The  second  and  third 
acts  at  the  Lyceum,  with  their  atmosphere  of  Court 
faction  and  their  presentation  before  the  audience  of 
Edward  and  Clarence,  make  all  the  difference  between 
the  two  versions. 

But  the  Lyceum  has  by  no  means  emancipated  itself 
from  superstition — even  gross  superstition.  Italian 
opera  itself  could  go  no  further  in  folly  than  the  exhi- 
bition of  a pretty  and  popular  young  actress  in  tights 
as  Prince  Edward.  No  doubt  we  were  glad  to  see  Miss 
Lena  Ash  well — -for  the  matter  of  that  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  Mrs.  John  Wood  as  the  other 
prince — but  from  the  moment  she  came  on  the  stage 
all  serious  historical  illusion  necessarily  vanished, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  most  extreme  form  of 
theatrical  convention.  Probably  Sir  Henry  Irving 
cast  Miss  Ashwell  for  the  part  because  he  has 
not  followed  her  career  since  she  played  Elaine 
in  “ King  Arthur.”  She  was  then  weak,  timid, 
subordinate,  with  an  insignificant  presence  and  a voice 
which,  contrasted  as  it  was  with  Miss  Terry’s,  could 
only  be  described — if  one  had  the  heart  to  do  it — as  a 
squawk  Since  then  she  has  developed  precipitously. 
If  any  sort  of  success  had  been  possible  for  the  plays  in 
which  she  has  appeared  this  year  at  the  Duke  of  York’s 
and  Shaftesbury  Theatres,  she  would  have  received  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  of  it.  Even  in  “Carmen,” 
when,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne,  she 
squawled  and  stood  on  the  tips  of  her  heels  for  the  last 
time  (let  us  hope),  her  scene  with  the  dragoon  in  the 
first  act  was  the  one  memorable  moment  in  the  whole 
of  that  disastrous  business.  She  now  returns  to  the 
Lyceum  stage  as  an  actress  of  mark,  strong  in  womanly 
charm,  and  not  in  the  least  the  sort  of  person  whose 
sex  is  so  little  emphasized  that  it  can  be  hidden  by  a 
doublet  and  hose.  You  might  as  well  put  forward 
Miss  Ada  Rehan  as  a boy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  spectacle  of  Sir  Henry  Irving 
elaborately  playing  the  uncle  to  his  little  nephew  when 
he  is  obviously  addressing  a fine  young  woman  in 
rational  dress  who  is  very  thoroughly  her  own  mistress, 
and  treads  the  boards  with  no  little  authority  and 
assurance  as  one  of  the  younger  generation  knocking 
vigorously  at  the  door.  Miss  Ashwell  makes  short 
work  of  the  sleepiness  of  the  Lyceum  ; and  though  I 
take  urgent  exception  to  her  latest  technical  theory, 
which  is,  that  the  bridge  of  the  nose  is  the  seat  of 
facial  expression,  I admit  that  she  does  all  that  can 
be  done  to  reconcile  us  to  the  burlesque  of  her  ap- 
pearance in  a part  that  should  have  been  played  by  a 
boy. 

Another  mistake  in  the  casting  of  the  play  was 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig’s  Edward  IV.  As  Henry  VI. , Mr. 
Craig,  who  wasted  his  delicacy  on  the  wrong  part, 


would  have  been  perfect.  Henry  not  being  available, 
he  might  have  played  Richmond  with  a considerable  air 
of  being  a young  Henry  VII.  But  as  Edward  he  was 
incredible  : one  felt  that  Richard  would  have  had  him 
out  of  the  way  years  ago  if  Margaret  had  not  saved 
him  the  trouble  by  vanquishing  him  at  Tewkesbury. 
Shakespeare  took  plenty  of  pains  with  the  strong 
ruffian  of  the  York  family:  his  part  in  “Henry  VI.” 
makes  it  quite  clear  why  he  held  his  own  both  in  and 
out  of  doors.  The  remedy  for  the  misfit  lay  ready  to 
the  manager’s  hand.  Mr.  Cooper,  his  too  burly  Rich- 
mond, showed  what  a capital  Edward  he  would  have 
made  when  he  turned  at  the  entrance  to  his  tent,  and 
said,  with  the  set  air  of  a man  not  accustomed  to  be 
trifled  with, 

“ O Thou,  whose  captain  I account  myself, 

Look  on  my  forces  with  a gracious  eye, 

Or  you  will  have  me  to  reckon  with  afterwards.” 
The  last  line  was  not  actually  spoken  by  Mr.  Cooper  ; 
but  he  looked  it,  exactly  as  Edward. IV.  might  have 
done. 

As  to  Sir  Henry  Irving’s  own  performance,  I am  not 
prepared  to  judge  it,  in  point  of  execution,  by  what  he 
did  on  the  first  night.  He  was  best  in  the  Court  scenes. 
In  the  heavy  single-handed  scenes  which  Cibber  loved, 
he  was  not,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  answering  his  helm 
satisfactorily  ; and  he  was  occasionally  a little  out  of 
temper  with  his  own  nervous  condition.  He  made 
some  odd  slips  in  the  text,  notably  by  repeatedly  sub- 
stituting “you”  for  “I” — for  instance,  “Shine  out, 
fair  sun,  till  you  have  bought  a glass.”  Once  he  in- 
advertently electrified  the  house  by  very  unexpectedly 
asking  Miss  Milton  to  get  further  up  the  stage  in  the 
blank  verse  and  penetrating  tones  of  Richard.  Finally, 
the  worry  of  playing  against  the  vein  tired  him.  In  the 
tent  and  battle  scenes  his  exhaustion  was  too  genuine 
to  be  quite  acceptable  as  part  of  the  play.  The  fight 
was,  perhaps,  a relief  to  his  feelings  ; but  to  me  the 
spectacle  of  Mr.  Cooper  pretending  to  pass  his  sword 
three  times  through  Richard’s  body,  as  if  a man  could 
be  run  through  as  easily  as  a cuttle-fish,  was  neither 
credible  nor  impressive.  The  attempt  to  make  a stage 
combat  look  as  imposing  as  Hazlitt’s  description  of 
the  death  of  Edmund  Kean’s  Richard  reads,  is  hopeless. 
If  Kean  were  to  return  to  life  and  do  the  combat  for  us, 
we  should  very  likely  find  it  as  absurd  as  his  habit  of 
lying  down  on  a sofa  when  he  was  too  tired  or  too 
drunk  to  keep  his  feet  during  the  final  scenes. 

Further,  it  seems  to  me  that  Sir  Henry  Irving  should 
either  cast  the  play  to  suit  his  acting  or  else  modify  his 
acting  to  suit  the  cast.  His  playing  in  the  scene  with 
Lady  Anne — which,  though  a Punch  scene,  is  Punch 
on  the  “Don  Giovanni”  plane — was  a flat  contradic- 
tion, not  only  of  the  letter  of  the  lines,  but  of  their 
spirit  and  feeling  as  conveyed  unmistakably  by  their 
cadence.  This,  however,  we  are  used  to  : Sir  Henry 
Irving  never  did  and  never  will  make  use  of  a play 
otherwise  than  as  a vehicle  for  some  fantastic  crea- 
tion of  his  own.  But  if  we  are  not  to  have  the 
tears,  the  passion,  the  tenderness,  the  transport  of 
dissimulation  which  alone  can  make  the  upshot  credi- 
ble— if  the  woman  is  to  be  openly  teased  and  in- 
sulted, mocked  and  disgusted,  all  through  the  scene 
as  well  as  in  the  first  “ keen  encounter  of  their  wits,” 
why  not  have  Lady  Anne  presented  as  a weak,  child- 
ish-witted,  mesmerized  creature,  instead  of  as  that 
most  awful  embodiment  of  virtue  and  decorum,  the 
intellectual  American  lady?  Poor  Miss  Julia  Arthur 
honestly  did  her  best  to  act  the  part  as  she  found  it  in 
Shakespeare  ; and  if  Richard  had  done  the  same  she 
would  have  come  off  with  credit.  But  how  could  she 
play  to  a Richard  who  would  not  utter  a single  tone  to 
which  any  woman’s  heart  could  respond  ? She  could  not 
very  well  box  the  actor-manager’s  ears,  and  walk  off ; but 
really  she  deserves  some  credit  for  refraining  from  that 
extreme  remedy.  She  partly  had  her  revenge  when  she 
left  the  stage;  for  Richard,  after  playing  the  scene  with 
her  as  if  he  were  a Hounsditch  salesman  cheating  a 
factory  girl  over  a pair  of  second-hand  stockings, 
naturally  could  not  reach  the  raptures  of  the  tremendous 
outburst  of  elation  beginning 

“ Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wooed  ? 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? ” 

One  felt  inclined  to  answer,  “Never,  I assure  you,” 
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and  make  an  end  of  the  scene  there  and  then.  I am 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  creations  of  Sir  Henry  Irving’s 
imagination  are  sometimes — in  the  case  of  his  Iachimo, 
for  example — better  than  those  of  the  dramatists  whom 
he  is  supposed  to  interpret.  But  what  he  did  in  this 
scene,  as  well  as  in  the  opening  soliloquy,  was  child’s 
play  compared  to  what  Shakespeare  meant  him  to  do. 

The  rest  of  the  performance  was — well,  it  was  Lyceum 
Shakespeare.  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  was,  of  course,  a 
very  capable  Margaret  ; but  she  missed  the  one  touch- 
stone passage  in  a very  easy  part— the  tenderness  of 
the  appeal  to  Buckingham.  Mr.  Macklin,  equally  of 
course,  had  no  trouble  with  Buckingham  ; but  he  did  not 
give  us  that  moment  which  makes  Richard  say  : — 

“ None  are  for  me 

That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes.” 

Messrs.  Norman  Foibes  and  W.  Farren  (junior)  played 
the  murderers  in  the  true  Shakespearean  manner  : 
that  is,  as  if  they  had  come  straight  out  of  the  panto- 
mime of  “The  Babes  in  the  Wood”;  and  Clarence 
recited  his  dream  as  if  he  were  an  elocutionary  coroner 
summing  up.  The  rest  were  respectably  dull,  except 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig,  Miss  Lena  Ashwell,  and,  in  a page’s 
part,  Miss  Edith  Craig,  the  only  member  of  the  com- 
pany before  whom  the  manager  visibly  quails. 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  apparent  tendency  of  the  Money  Market  is  to- 
wards higher  rates  ; but  about  the  end  of  a 
half-year  such  a tendency  has  to  be  regarded  with 
some  distrust  as  an  index  to  what  is  going  to  be  the 
normal  course  of  the  market.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  form  a judgment  when  we  see  how  rates  stand  after 
the  banks  have  released  the  money  called  in  to  make 
their  balance-sheets  to  the  end  of  the  year  look  nice. 

We  are  still  in  the  transition  period  with  Home 
Rails — -the  period  in  which  dividend  forecasts  are  re- 
garded as  premature,  and  when  even  the  best-informed 
as  to  the  prospects  of  any  particular  company  hold 
their  hands  until  they  can  arrive  at  something  like  a 
criterion  by  inferences  derived  from  some  of  the  im- 
portant dividends  actually  declared.  One  of  the 
features  worthy  of  record  up  to  the  time  at  which  the 
Christmas  holidays  send  these  columns  to  press  is  the 
smart  recovery  of  Chatham  stocks  after  the  absurd 
scare  about  the  diversion  of  the  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  tickets  for  Cook’s  tourists. 

Kent  Coalfields,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  keep  steady 
at  about  ^3.  For  people  who  like  that  sort  of  thing 
these  shares  are  just  the  sort  of  thing  they  would  like. 
Gur  own  impression  is  that  the  market  will  be  supported 
just  so  long  as  there  are  shares  left  to  unload— and  no 
longer.  If  these  shares  are  readily  marketable  six 
months  hence  we  shall  be  exceedingly  and  agreeably 
surprised. 

Another  feature  is  the  demand  for  Hull  and  Barnsley. 
The  perennial  rumours  about  a projected  absorption  by 
the  North-Eastern  are  again  flying  about ; but,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  are  the  regularly  recurring  traffic 
increases  which  show  that  the  Company  is  making 
progress.  The  actual  amounts  as  reported  week  by 
week  do  not  seem  important ; but  they  assume  a 
different  aspect  when  worked  out  in  percentage  form, 
and  when  we  find  that  the  increase  up  to  the  latest 
return  is  about  8^  on  the  figures  of  the  corresponding 
half-year.  The  figure  of  40  used  quite  recently  to  be 
regarded  as  a fair  basis  on  which  a purchase  of  the 
Hull  and  Barnsley  by  the  North-Eastern  might  be 
effected.  In  the  market  now  they  talk  about  50.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  improving  traffics,  we  cannot  see  any 
convincing  calculation  which  would  show  “ Hulls  ” as 
ibeing  worth  50,  or  anything  near  it. 

Quietness  prevails  in  the  Westralian  Market,  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  tone  is  harder,  and  an  improvement  in 
the  higher  priced  shares  is  looked  for  at  the  beginning 
of  the  New  Year.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Colonial  buying  still  continues  ; and,  as  we 


expected,  is  extending.  There  has  been  no  specially 
prominent  occurrence  in  the  few  days  whose  events  we 
have  to  review,  but  there  has  to  be  recorded  the  fact 
that,  amongst  the  shares  asked  for  from  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  Hannan’s  Oroya  has  come  to  the  front. 
At  the  height  of  the  Westralian  boom  these  shares 
were  valued  at  about  ^2  ; they  fell,  if  we  recollect 
aright,  under  £1  ; and  the  demand  to  which  we  are 
referring  quickly  put  the  price  up  until  there  were 
buyers  at  1 [.  There  is  no  special  news  disclosed  to 
account  for  this  ; but,  as  the  cynics  in  the  market 
say,  “ There  never  is,  until  the  insiders  have  got  all 
the  shares  they  want.” 

Mining  shares  in  the  Kalgurli  district  are  also  in 
request,  and  seem  likely  to  be  prominent  in  the  market 
when  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  festivities  are  over. 
Their  fluctuations  of  late  have  been  rather  eccentric, 
but  the  latest  phase  has  been  a period  of  stagnation 
from  which  they  are  now  emerging. 

We  referred  in  our  last  issue  to  the  growing  favour 
for  Indian  mining  shares,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  sharp  rises  in  Champion  Reef  and  Mysore,  based  on 
the  duplication  schemes  of  both  companies.  Since  we 
then  wrote  we  have  noticed  a quiet  demand  for  Nundy- 
droog  shares.  This,  we  believe,  on  equally  good 
authority  to  that  referred  to  previously,  is  due  to  an 
intention  to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  two  com- 
panies. A fortnight  ago  they  were  regarded  as 
adequately  valued  at  3 ^ ; on  Tuesday  the  price  was 
„ 1 3 
6 ITT' 

In  connexion  with  the  growing  interest  in  Indian 
mining  ventures,  we  must  not  omit  reference  to  Coro- 
mandels,  which  have  been  bought  on  a scale  fairly  large 
for  the  season.  In  this  case  we  cannot  speak  with 
authority  as  in  the  case  of  the  others  ; but  we  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  as  to  what  lies  at  the  back  of  the  im- 
provement. It  may  be  merely  the  undoubted  fact  that 
the  Coromandel  is  a progressive  mine  ; but  we  fancy 
there  is  something  more  than  that.  The  property  ad- 
joins that  of  the  Champion  Reef  Company,  which  might 
benefit  by  acquiring  its  neighbour.  Supposing  it  did  so 
on  the  basis  of  giving  one  Champion  Reef  share  for  four 
of  the  Coromandel  Company,  the  result  would  be  prac- 
tically in  accordance  with  the  existing  relative  market 
values.  But  as  the  Coromandel  is  showing  very  good 
and  improving  results,  and  as  the  same  people  are  to  a 
great  extent  interested  in  both,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  transaction  might  be  deferred  until  the  improve- 
ment had  become  more  manifest,  and  the  price  conse- 
quently heavier. 

As  in  most  other  departments,  there  has  been  stagna- 
tion during  the  week  in  Industrials,  with  but  one 
notable  exception.  That  exception  is  the  renewed  popu- 
larity of  the  Ordinary  shares  of  J.  & P.  Coats,  probably 
due  to  the  impending  consummation  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  acquisition  of  the  smaller  competitive 
business.  The  shares,  at  the  time  of  writing,  are  still 
well  below  the  highest  price  they  have  touched  this 
year.  The  price  bid  is  64,  and  it  has  been  as  high  as 
69.  But  the  lucky  allottees  at  10  in  1890  have  no  need 
to  worry  themselves  very  much  about  fluctuations 
between  60  and  70. 

For  all  we  know,  North  Charterland  may  be  the 
finest  country  in  the  world  ; but  the  North  Charterland 
Exploration  Company  has  not,  up  to  the  present,  been 
conspicuously  successful  in  demonstrating  that  fact 
On  the  contrary,  the  situation  is  such  that  the  auditors, 
while  certifying  the  correctness  of  the  balance-sheet  in 
a general  way,  find  it  necessary  to  remark  that  they  are 
informed  that  the  Company’s  operations  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  of  a profit  and  loss 
account  being  prepared.  In  that  case,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Company’s  operations  have  not  advanced  very 
far.  Considerable  latitude  has  to  be  allowed  to  an 
Exploration  Company,  and  this  one  seems  to  have  been 
on  30  June  last  in  fairly  easy  circumstances  as  far  as 
ready  money  is  concerned  ; but  w7e  should  certainly 
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have  liked  to  see  a profit  and  loss  account,  even  if  it 
were  only  formal  and  showed  a balance  carried  forward, 
whether  to  the  credit  or  debit  of  the  account.  As  the 
accounts  were  presented,  all  they  show  is  that  the 
capital  is  being-  utilized  for  exploration  purposes,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  successful.  It  is  somewhat  dis- 
tressing to  learn  from  Colonel  Warton’s  report  that 
the  inhabitants  are  of  Zulu  origin,  that  they  possess 
the  characteristics  of  that  warlike  race,  and  that  fight- 
ing will  possibly  form  the  prelude  to  an  adjustment  of 
certain  questions  at  issue. 

The  prices  of  American  railroad  stocks  as  cabled  over 
from  Wall  Street  and  published  morning  by  morning  in 
the  daily  papers  convey  an  entirely  false  impression 
regarding-  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  The  actual  volume 
of  business  is  very  small  indeed,  but  the  professionals 
move  prices  about  as  may  happen  to  suit  their  own 
books,  or  as  some  item  of  supposed  “news”  is  made 
public.  There  was  a general  set  back  on  the  supposition 
that  war  might  arise  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  ; and  when  this  idea  was  dispelled  by  Secretary 
Olney’s  explanation  and  by  the  Senate’s  treatment  of 
the  jingo  report  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  scare  passed  away  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen. 
Opinion  appears  to  be  pretty  equally  divided  as  to  the 
probable  course  of  this  market  after  the  turn  of  the 
year,  but  all  are  agreed  in  predicting  stagnation  up  to 
that  time. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

CONSOLIDATED  GOLDFIELDS  OF  MEXICO,  LIMITED. 

We  should  hardly  have  thought  that  Christmas  week 
was  a judicious  time  to  issue  a gold-mining  prospectus, 
but  the  S.  E.  Syndicate— whatever  that  may  be — seems 
to  think  differently.  The  present  issue  is  of  ,£100,000 
6 per  cent,  first  mortgage  Debenture  stock.  The  share 
capital  of  the  Company  is  £300,000  in  £1  shares,  and 
the  prospectus  states  the  Company  has  been  formed 
inter  alia  to  acquire,  equip,  and  develop  three  gold  mines 
and  17,000  acres  of  land  (mainly  timber)  situated  in  the 
Arizpe  district,  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  is  expected 
that  the  property  will  be  earning  dividends  within  six 
months  from  its  transfer  to  the  Company.  We  hope  it 
will,  but  if  we  were  seeking  an  investment  of  this  nature 
we  should  wait  till  these  dividends  are  declared  before 
investing.  The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  at 
£250,000,  payable  as  to  £32,500  in  cash,  £47,500  in 
cash  or  debentures,  and  £170,000  in  fully  paid  shares. 
£20,000  Debenture  stock  and  ,£30,000  Ordinary  shares 
are  appropriated  to  provide  working  capital.  The  sub- 
scription should  be  left  to  the  S.E.  Syndicate.  We 
have  very  little  doubt  that  it  will  be. 

ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS. 

Gold  Mines  (W.  A.) — Sell  Nos.  6,  7,  10,  and  12.  Hold  the 
other  shares.  We  look  for  a revival  in  the  West  Australian 
market  immediately  after  Christmas. 

Exeter  (S.  C.) — We  believe  that  the  tunnel  of  the  railway 
you  refer  to  will  be  completed  about  the  end  of  January.  The 
4 per  cent.  Guaranteed  shares  are  worth  buving.  The  offices 
of  the  Exeter,  Teign  Valley,  and  Chagford  Railway  Company 
have  been  removed  to  63  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

J.  G.  (Lowestoft). — The  best  of  your  list  are  North-Westerns 
and  Midlands. 

Interested. — The  Company,  we  believe,  is  doing  well.  It 
would  be  as  well  to  hold.  Most  of  the  drapery  companies  are 
doing  good  business. 

Investment  System. — If  you  send  a subscription  you 
deserve  to  lose  your  money. 

Swansea  (O.  T.) — The  Ordinary  shares  of  Ben  Evans, 
Limited,  are  a fair  second-class  investment. 

Weiners,  Limited. — The  Preference  share  dividend  of 
6 per  cent,  is  due  in  February.  We  believe  that  the  last 
Ordinary  dividend  was  at  the  rate  of  7 per  cent.  The  dividend 
in  the  Ordinary  shares  will  probably  be  paid  in  January  next. 

Colonial  Corporations. — The  list  you  send  is  a good 
one.  We  see  no  objection  to  your  buying. 

San  Jorge  Nitrates. — We  do  not  think  them  a par- 
ticularly promising  investment.  Leave  them  alone. 

New  Company. — Quite  safe.  There  is  no  need  to  write  to 
the  secretary.  You  will  receive  your  certificates  in  due  course. 

S.  Johnson. — We  do  not  think  well  of  either. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ARMS  AND  THE  SNOB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cranbury  Park,  19  December , 1896. 

SIR, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  anonymous 
letter  which  appeared  in  your  impression  of  the  12th 
inst.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  both  insulting  and  libellous. 
The  writer  accuses  me  of  conduct  which  deserves  the 
use  of  the  word  “ snob,”  and  he  so  plainly  insinuates 
(I  might  fairly  use  the  word  asserts)  that  I have  pro- 
claimed, advertised,  or  set  myself  up  to  be  that  which 
he  alleges  I am  not,  that  I feel  I may  call  upon  you  to 
insert  this  reply.  By  way  of  attempting  to  justify  his 
outrageous  attack  he  quotes  “ Burke.”  Perhaps  he  is 
gentleman  enough  to  admit  an  apology  is  due  to  me 
when  I tell  him  that  nothing  that  has  ever  yet  appeared 
in  “ Burke  ” with  reference  to  my  family  pedigree  has 
emanated  from  my  pen,  and  that  I have  not  the 
remotest  idea  who  is  responsible  for  the  meagre  and 
erroneous  notice  which  was  printed  in  the  1879  edition 
— the  last  I have  seen.  Surely  it  is  unwarrantable  to 
accuse  a man  in  this  way  and  lay  to  his  charge  things 
for  which  he  is  in  no  way  responsible  ! It  may  be  I am 
satisfied  I can  trace  my  descent  from  Noah,  but  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  my 
statements  when  I publish  them.  As  it  happens,  I 
know  all  I want  to  know  about  my  family  history  from 
copious  notes  and  references  made  after  much  trouble 
and  reference  by  a deceased  relative  at  the  time  my  late 
father  was  thinking  of  claiming  the  so-called  extinct 
Baronetage  of  Chamberlayne  of  Wickham — vide  Kimber 
and  Johnson,  1771.  The  evidence  then  collected  has 
never  yet  seen  the  light,  as,  unlike  your  nameless  corre- 
spondent, I decline  to  believe  my  private  family  history 
would  interest  other  people.  His  own  family  and  name, 
for  instance,  are  not  mentioned  in  “ Burke,”  but  I should 
not  wantonly  impugn  his  statements  on  that  account. 
With  regard  to  his  pretensions  as  set  forth  in  the  signa- 
ture appended  to  his  letter,  I can  only  say  for  myself, 

I am  not  in  the  least  interested  in  the  matter.  I care  not 
whether  he  was  born  as  he  alleges,  or  whether — like 
Topsy — he  simply  “ growed.”  I must,  however,  flatly 
contradict  one  ot  his  misstatements  about  me,  and  so 
let  your  readers  judge  how  much  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  his  words. 

He  says  the  founder  of  my  family  was  “a  solicitor 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.” 
In  the  first  place,  there  never  was  such  a person.  The 
only  ancestor  of  mine,  and  not  in  the  direct  line,  who 
in  any  way  corresponded  to  this  description  died  in 
1794;  so,  if  he  “flourished”  as  alleged,  it  must  have 
been  in  another  world  and  in  the  company  of  his 
ancestors,  who,  I hope,  recognized  him.  The  person 
evidently  alluded  to  was  seated  at  Coley  Park,  Berk- 
shire. After  graduating  at  Cambridge  he  went  to 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Government 
“Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  and  the  Royal  Mint,”  and 
he  had  no  other  clients.  From  his  son  my  father  in- 
herited some  of  his  property  in  Leicestershire  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  So  much  for  your  correspondent’s  “a 
solicitor”  and  the  “present  century.”  He  claims  to 
belong  to  an  old  English  family,  and  let  us  hope  he 
claims  also  to  be  a gentleman  in  the  conventional  and 
better  sense  of  the  word.  If  so,  he  will  feel  ashamed 
of  himself  for  accusing  me  of  a dishonest  action  without 
a tittle  of  proof.  I once  before,  some  years  ago,  re- 
ceived another  anonymous  letter  in  very  vulgar  lan- 
guage on  the  same  subject.  It  was  posted  in  Ireland, 
and  the  similarity  between  these  two  letters  is,  to  say 
the  very  least,  an  extraordinary  coincidence.- — Yours,  &c. 

Tankerville  Chamberlayne. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday*  Review. 

4 Paper  Buildings,  Inner  Temple,  9 Dec.  1896. 

Sir, — Owing  to  the  merciful  forbearance  of  my 
friends,  I have  only  just  learned  the  fact  that,  on  the 
14th  of  last  month,  in  one  of  his  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive articles  on  the  practice  of  many  persons  bearing 
arms  to  which  they  are  in  no  wise  entitled,  your  corre- 
spondent “X  ” was  good  enough  to  pillory  me  among 
the  number. 
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I take,  I am  ashamed  to  confess,  but  little  interest 
in  heraldry,  and  know  next  to  nothing  about  its  mys- 
teries. Further,  I have  never  borne  on  note-paper  or 
other  chattel — not  even  on  any  one  of  my  slender  stock 
of  silver  teaspoons — any  heraldic  device ; so  far  as  I am 
aware,  “Debrett”  is  the  only  vehicle  for  the  publica- 
tion of  my  arms. 

You  will  however,  I am  sure,  permit  me  to  say  that 
the  coat-of-arms  in  question  has  been  borne  by  my 
family  for  many  generations  back,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Stanley  quarterings,  the  bearing  of  which  arose 
from  the  marriage  of  my  maternal  grandfather  with 
Miss  Stanley,  of  Ponsonby  Hall,  Cumberland.  The 
curious  “ X ” will  be  able  to  verify  her  title  to  the  arms 
in  question  by  turning  to  the  pages  of  “ Burke’s  Landed 
Gentry.” 

At  the  risk  of  further  exasperating  “ X ” I may  add 
that  my  family — a somewhat  singular  exception  to  the 
rule  that  obtains  among  commoners — claimed  to  be 
entitled  to  bear  “supporters,”  and  did  in  fact  bear 
them.  Among  other  relics  I have  a curious  old  china 
pipe  presented  to  my  grandfather,  Major  C.  Jones,  when 
be  was  Equerry  to  that  prince  by  the  King  of  Hanover  ; 
on  this  pipe  the  arms  are  emblazoned  with  supporters. 

I plead  guilty  to  one  count  of  “ X’s  ” terrible  indict- 
ment. I wittingly  became  what  I think  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  in  the  case,  be  it  observed,  of  another 
gentleman,  happily  termed  a “double-barrelled  medio- 
crity ” ; I inserted  a hyphen  between  my  maternal  and 
Christian  name  Atherley  and  my  paternal  name  Jones. 
In  doing  so  I did  not  intend  to  derogate  from  the  dignity 
of  “Jones,”  but  solely  for  professional  purposes,  namely 
— to  identify  myself  among  the  many  other  respectable 
Joneses  who  are  my  competitors  at  the  Bar.  I hope 
“X”  will  no  longer  grudge  me  my  little  inoffensive 
hyphen. 

I am  sorry  to  obtrude  these  essentially  personal 
matters  upon  your  readers,  but  it  would  grieve  me  were 
it  thought  by  any  that  the  son  of  Ernest  Jones  the 
Chartist  should  seek  to  emulate  the  example  of  those 
misguided  people  who  seek  to  hide  their  lowly  origin 
behind  the  shield  of  an  ancient  house. 

If  “ X ” will  do  me  honour  of  calling  upon  me,  I shall 
be  happy  to  give  him  any  further  genealogical  informa- 
tion he  may  desire. — I am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

L.  A.  Atherley-Jones. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Mount  Ararat,  Richmond  on  Thames,  15  Dec.  1896. 

Sir, — As  you  do  not  hold  a special  brief  for  Heralds’ 
College,  I would  point  out  that  your  writer  in  the 
issue  of  3 December  glosses  over  the  one  Weak  point 
in  the  “ College  of  Arms”  Register.  He  knows 
better  than  I can  tell  him  that  there  are  families 
in  England  still  existent  who  can  trace  pure  male 
descent  from  ancestors  “ bearing  arms  ” long  before 
the  Visitations,  and  who  during  the  period  of  such 
visitations  were  temporarily  too  poor  to  be  called 
on  or  to  exhibit  willingly  their  straitened  means  ; and 
surely  “ X ” would  be  the  last  person  to  suggest  that 
gentle  blood  was  forfeited  by  such  temporary  deca- 
dence.— Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  E.  Mogridge  Hudson. 

LI  HUNG-CHANG  AT  HOME. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — So  much  interest  was  shown  here  in  Li’s  per- 
sonality, and  so  many  expectations  were  raised  by  his 
visit,  that  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  what  has 
been  happening  since  he  reached  home.  His  reported 
appointment  to  fill  “a  newly  created  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  ” would  have  been  so  eminently  wise  that  no  one 
who  knew  his  China  believed  it  could  turn  out  to  be 
true  : politics  at  Peking  are  too  wooden,  and  intrigue  is 
too  rampant.  The  real  appointment  was  to  a seat  at 
the  Tsung  li  Yamen,  or  Foreign  Board,  which  varies  in 
character  with  the  personality  of  its  members,  and  has 
not,  lately,  enjoyed  much  prestige.  We  were  startled, 
next,  by  news  that  he  had  incurred  deprivation,  de- 
gradation, and  other  penalties  of  sorts  for  calling  on 
the  Dowager  Empress  under  some  conditions  incon- 
sistent with  Chinese  etiquette.  The  explanation  turns 


out  to  be  that,  while  he  was  staying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  her  palace,  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a turn  in 
his  chair.  All  unwittingly  he  strayed  into  the  grounds 
of  Yuen-ming-yuen,  which  are  sacrosanct,  though 
somewhat  neglected  since  the  Allies  sacked  the  palace 
in  1857.  The  attendants  were  obsequious,  and  made 
no  remonstrance  ; but  the  fact  was  reported,  and 
afforded  an  opening  which  there  were  plenty  ready  to 
seize. 

When  the  last  Emperor  (Tung  Che)  died,  leaving  no 
issue,  it  became  necessary  to  choose  a successor  out  of 
the  Imperial  clan  ; and  the  choice  made  is  said  to  have 
been  due  to  the  influence  of  the  present  Empress  Dowa- 
ger, backed  by  Li.  Spiteful  people  said  it  was  largely 
dictated  by  the  fact  that  its  object  was  only  four  years 
old,  and  that  the  Empress  thus  secured  a fresh  innings 
of  the  long  regency  she  had  enjoyed  during  the 
minority  of  Tung  Che.  However  that  may  be,  she 
and  Li  have  since  been  allies  ; and  every  forward 
step  that  China  has  taken  is  ascribed  to  the  influence 
which  Li  was  able  to  exert.  There  comes  a time,  how- 
ever, when  minors  reach  maturity ; though  it  rarely 
happens  that  hands  accustomed  to  power  are  willing  to 
give  it  up.  The  Emperor  Kwang  Su  came  of  age  in 
1889,  but  he  did  not  at  once  come  to  power.  He 
became  more  of  a personage  than  he  had  been,  but  the 
dominant  influence  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  capable 
and  determined  woman  who  grasped  it  some  five  and 
thirty  years  ago.  In  family  affairs  she  is  supreme.  The 
“Peking  Gazette”  contained  an  edict  by  her,  not  long 
ago,  degrading  two  of  the  Emperor’s  concubines  for 
some  domestic  laches.  When  the  Emperor’s  own 
mother  died,  some  months  ago,  it  was  she  who  ordered 
the  proper  rites,  and  the  “Gazette”  teemed  with 
edicts  in  which  the  Emperor  acknowledged  her  “ com- 
mands.” In  affairs  of  State,  also,  her  voice  is 
powerful,  if  less  supreme.  But  the  Emperor  (now 
twenty-five)  is  said  to  be  somewhat  restive  ; and 
it  is  by  the  light  of  this  situation  that  the  censure 
launched  against  Li  should,  I think,  be  read.  There 
were  wars  in  heaven  in  the  times  of  the  Gods,  and 
there  may  be  sparks  of  anger  in  Celestial  minds  still. 
Astronomers  tell  us  of  double  suns,  away  in  space  ; 
but  things  in  this  system  are  differently  arranged. 
Emperors  like  to  believe  they  are  all-important,  and 
that  Li  should  call  on  the  Empress  first  was  not  to  be 
endured. 

The  fine  of  a year’s  salary,  however,  is  like  the 
deprivation  of  a button  ; having  as  much  significance, 
say,  as  a Papal  decree  forbidding  such  a one  to  wear  a 
biretta,  though  he  might  continue  to  celebrate  mass 
and  to  hold  his  cure.  We  were  all  harrowed,  twelve 
months  ago,  by  the  news  that  Li  had  been  deprived  of 
his  Yellow  Jacket  ; but  he  was  wearing  it  here,  last 
August,  all  the  same.  The  real  question  is  one  of 
influence  and  power  ; and  it  is  being  fought  out,  we 
may  be  sure,  on  other  lines  than  these.  Many  of  the 
incidents  reported  are  moves  in  the  game  ; the  threat 
of  retreat,  for  instance,  into  private  life  became  almost 
a joke  in  Bismarck’s  heyday  ; and  Li  is  said  to  have 
contemplated  it  before  he  left  England  as  a probable 
feature  of  the  campaign. 

It  is  rarely  difficult  in  Asia  to  inspire  distrust  of  a 
powerful  subject,  and  there  are  never  wanting  men 
anxious  for  the  chance.  China’s  disasters  in  the 
Japanese  war  gave  an  opening,  and  the  Emperor’s 
anger  was  keenly  aroused.  Still,  the  tale  goes  that 
when  Li  went  to  Peking  for  audience  before  starting 
on  his  mission  to  Japan,  such  was  the  magic  of  his 
prestige  that  an  army  was  assembled  round  the  Palace 
to  prevent  this  one  “discredited”  man  from  seizing 
the  throne  ! It  has  been  said,  even,  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  him,  but  certain  princes 
who  learned  what  was  toward  rushed  to  interfere. 
The  thing  was  absurd,  if  you  like,  for  Li’s  loyalty  has 
never  been  questioned  ; and  to  dream  that  he  would 
attempt  a coitp  d'etat  at  a moment  when  his  star 
was  at  its  nadir  was  as  extravagant  as  to  imagine  Sir 
Thomas  Wade  capable  of  inciting  him  to  rebel  when  it 
was  at  its  zenith.  The  rumours  deserve  note,  however, 
as  evidences  of  Palace  terrors  and  of  Li’s  prestige  ; and 
hardly  less  stir  probably  has  been  caused  by  his  return. 
The  Court  is  said  to  be  jealous,  now,  of  the  honours 
which  he  received  in  the  West.  The  Emperor  has  been 
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persuaded  that  distinction  was  shown  less  to  the  Im- 
perial Ambassador  than  to  Li  himself ; and  that  there 
was  too  much  Li  and  too  little  Emperor  in  the  speeches 
with  which  he  acknowledged  the  welcome  he  received. 

What  Li  wanted  was  to  be  replaced  in  his  old  Vice- 
royalty of  Pechili,  where  he  enjoyed  greater  freedom 
concomitantly  with  power.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  he 
may  not  get  there  yet.  The  report  of  his  having 
bought  a house  in  Pekin  need  not  be  taken  much  more 
seriously  than  that  of  retreat  to  his  farm.  The  house 
would  not  hinder  him  if  the  viceregal  palace  at  Tientsin 
stood  open  for  his  return.  The  question  is  who  is 
going  to  win  the  fight  ? Li  and  his  allies  the  Empress 
Dowager  and  Prince  Rung,  or  the  clique  of  smaller 
men  who  are  yet  strong  enough  to  sting  and  thwart? 
There  is  going  on,  in  fact,  just  now  at  Peking  a 
“ Churning  ” as  pregnant  in  its  way  as  that  described 
in  the  Mahabharata  ; and  those  most  prone  to  carp 
at  Li  may  be  challenged  to  name  one  whom  they 
would  rather  see  emerge  with  the  bowl  of  power.  His 
declaration,  at  Fishmongers’  Hall,  that  “he  would,  as 
long  as  his  life  lasts,  make  himself  an  advocate  of  pro- 
gress, industry  and  commerce,  and  . . . raise  his  voice 
in  favour  of  making  the  remotest  corner  of  the  Empire 
accessible  . . . by  the  introduction  of  railroads,”  might 
easily  raise  too  great  expectations  ; but  the  best  hope 
of  progress  in  China — if  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
peaceful  means,  and  along  Chinese  lines — lies  in  his 
obtaining  the  power  to  put  that  promise  in  execution. — 
Yours  truly,  R.  S.  Gundry. 

BEETROOT  AND  BOUNTIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  25  November,  1896. 

Sir, — A very  instructive  object  lesson  upon  this  sub- 
ject has  been  submitted  to  me  this  week  in  the  shape  of 
a scheme  for  growing  beetroot  and  extracting  sugar 
therefrom  in  a foreign  country.  As  I do  not  wish  to 
prejudice  the  enterprise  I withhold  the  name  of  the 
country,  because,  according  to  the  promoter’s  state- 
ments, enormous  dividends  are  likely  to  flow  from  it. 
In  the  most  ingenuous  manner,  he,  however,  admits 
that  local  capital  is  timid  ; that  it  is  desirable  to  import 
foreign  capital  into  the  scheme,  and  so  he  comes  to 
England,  the  milch  cow  from  which  all  foreign  adven- 
turers may  draw  their  supplies.  “ But  foreign  birds 
have  always  fine  feathers,”  and  notwithstanding  the 
veiled  irony  contained  in  the  proverb,  your  British  capi- 
talist still  goes  on  investing  abroad  to  the  neglect  of  the 
industries  and  investments  that  lie  at  his  own  doors. 
The  scheme  submitted  to  me  fortunately  gives  data 
enough  to  make  comparison,  and,  saving  and  excepting 
the  Customs  duties  of  that  country,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  bounties  which  are  against  sugar  in  this,  I have 
never  seen  more  powerful  arguments  used  for  the  culti- 
vation of  beet  in  our  own  country.  The  promoter  of 
the  scheme  sounds  a loud  trumpet  at  the  commencement 
of  his  statements  by  the  confident  assertion  that  the 
yield  of  roots  per  acre  and  the  percentage  of  sugar  con- 
tained in  them  beat  creation. 

But  let  us  compare.  In  the  scheme  before  me  it  is 
said  that  the  yield  per  acre  on  the  average  is  11  tons  of 
roots  containing  14  per  cent,  of  sugar,  or  30  cwts.  of 
extracted  sugar.  In  our  own  country  we  can  grow 
from  19  to  23  tons  of  roots  per  acre,  yielding  as  much 
as  74  cwts.  of  sugar.  Further,  in  the  scheme  the  confes- 
sion is  made  that  coals  are  dear,  that  roads  are  bad, 
and  labour  is  scarce.  In  our  own  country  we  have  the 
advantage  of  cheap  coals,  good  old  roads,  moderate 
labour,  easy  transit  by  rail,  and  a consumption  both 
of  the  product  of  sugar  and  the  by-products  of  pulp 
and  tops  for  cattle,  which  the  other  country  cannot 
possibly  have.  It  is  also  explained  that  land  can  be 
bought  very  cheap,  even  as  low  as  ^35  and  ^40  per 
acre  in  that  country,  but  at  our  own  door  as  much  as 
one  can  desire  can  be  bought  at  ^20  per  acre,  even  in 
as  fine  a county  as  Suffolk.  Yet  our  British  capitalist 
may  readily  enough  be  persuaded  to  give  the  needful 
and  to  embark  into  any  enterprise,  so  long  as  that 
enterprise  is  located  in  a foreign  country  ; but  if  the 
same,  and  better,  be  at  home,  nothing  will  persuade 
him  to  disgorge.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  from  Mr. 


Balfour  that  our  surplus  imports  are  accounted  for  by 
the  dividends  resulting  from  our  foreign  investments  ; 
but  why  send  our  capital  out  of  the  country  at  all 
when  it  can  be  employed  at  home?  We  would,  at 
least,  have  the  advantage  of  employing  much  labour, 
and  we  would  have  some  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  out- 
come of  our  money  when  we  wanted  to  do  so,  even  if 
no  dividend  were  paid,  as  sometimes  happens  with 
foreign  investments.  Foreign  investments  ! It  would 
form  a most  interesting  exhibition  to  make  a show  of 
the  scrip  representing  foreign  investments  which  have 
come  to  nought.  But  for  its  depressing  effect  it  might 
be  held  at  Earlscourt.  The  bands  might  keep  the 
victims  in  time,  as  a contrast  to  the  music  they  have 
been  made  to  dance  to  before.  But  under  the  present 
laws  of  our  country,  under  the  pernicious  practice  of 
bounties,  who  would  invest  any  money  in  cultivating 
sugar,  or  who  would  lay  down  a factory  to  refine  it. 
One  by  one  the  refiners  have  been  crushed  out — estate 
by  estate  in  the  Colonies  has  been  abandoned,  and  all 
because  we  are  told  that  the  majority  in  our  country 
are  benefitting  by  cheap  sugar.  The  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  is  the  cry  of  the  present  day.  .It 
was  not  so  considered  long  ago.  “That  country  is 
best  governed  whose  laws  do  not  hurt  the  meanest  of 
its  subjects  ” was  Solon’s  answer.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his 
speech  at  Sheffield,  made  an  interesting  statement  when  he 
told  his  hearers  that  the  only  two  countries  in  the  world 
that  had  adopted  Free-trade  are  Great  Britain  and 
Turkey.  One  of  the  countries  we  believe  to  be  badly 
governed,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  other?  One  of 
the  countries  is  trying  to  help  the  oppressed  of  the  other, 
but  I have  not  yet  heard  that  the  Turks  have  had  the 
audacity  to  get  up  a crusade  against  the  oppressed  of 
our  country  and  Colonies.  Money  is  at  the  root  of  the 
troubles  in  both  countries,  and  it  is  because  the 
Armenians  are  richer  than  the  Turks  that  they  are 
robbed  of  their  life  and  their  living.  Here  we  do  it  by 
slower  methods,  as  if  we  gloated  over  the  torture.  For 
twenty  years  the  colonial  sugar  grower  and  the  sugar 
refiner  have  been  ground  under  the  oppression  of 
bounties.  They  have  not  been  brutally  murdered,  I 
admit  : a more  refined  policy  has  been  adopted  ; but 
what  doth  it  profit  a man  though  his  life  be  spared,  If 
his  living  is  taken  from  him,  and  he  dies  a broken  and  a 
broken-hearted  man?  Truly,  O political  economist,  and 
self-righteous  Free-trader,  there  is  a beam  in  thine  own 
eye,  which  it  would  be  well  to  remove  to  see  clearly  the 
mote  which  is  in  thy  brother’s  eye. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  suggests  an  immediate  conference. 
By  all  means  let  us  have  that  if  it  is  the  best  means. 
But  I don’t  believe  in  it.  We  have  tried  that  before, 
and  it  failed.  We  have  been  deceived  by  the  promises 
of  some  of  the  countries  before,  “ and  once  bitten,  twice 
shy?”  My  conviction  agrees  with  the  statement  I gave 
as  coming  from  Mr.  James  Duncan — “I  don’t  think 
the  Germans,  Austrians  and  French  will  allow  this 
lucrative  trade  to  slip  out  of  their  hands.”  Any  over- 
tures that  are  made,  any  promises  that  are  obtained, 
will  only  be  with  the  object  of  prolonging  the  vicious 
system,  in  the  hope  that  a new  Government  will  come 
into  power  before  any  promised  change  comes  into 
operation,  and  in  the  expectation  that  with  new  men 
there  will  be  new  measures.  In  the  speech  I have 
referred  to  Mr.  Balfour  speaks  of  the  British  navy.  If 
he  only  could  adopt  my  suggestion  of  imposing  a 
countervailing  duty,  building  some  ships  out  of  the 
money  so  derived,  and  calling  them  by  their  donors’’ 
names — the  whole  position  would  become  so  ludicrous 
that  he  would  accomplish  more  by  the  time  the  first 
vessel  was  built  than  he  could  do  in  ten  years  by  any 
other  means. 

Or,  if  a countervailing  duty  cannot  be  imposed,  then 
adopt  the  suggestion  given  by  Mr.  Jager.  Let  tea 
come  in  free  to  this  country,  and  put  a duty  upon  sugar 
coming  from  foreign  countries  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
which  the  revenue  would  sustain  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  tax  on  tea.  This  is  the  best  plan  of  all.  What  can 
the  Free-trader  say  against  this  suggestion  ? To  talk 
of  Free-trade  while  tea  which  comes  from  our  own 
Colonies  is  taxed,  and  sugar  which  comes  from  foreign 
countries  is  free,  is  absurd.  At  the  time  sugar  was 
made  a free  article  nearly  all  of  it  came  from  our 
Colonies,  while  nearly  all  of  our  tea  came  from  China. 
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Now  the  situation  is  entirely  reversed.  All  our  tea 
practically  comes  from  India  and  Ceylon,  while  all  our 
sugar  practically  comes  from  foreign  nations.  Nobody 
would  suffer  by  the  change  of  taxation,  as  there  are  no 
industries  based  upon  tea  after  it  is  imported  into  this 
country.  If  it  did  increase  the  consumption  of  tea 
India  and  Ceylon  would  benefit  by  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  consumption  of  sugar  would  be  increased,  for 
the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  And  further,  if  home-grown 
beet  sugar  was  free  from  taxation  as  well  as  our  colo- 
nial sugar,  the  cultivation  of  beet  would  be  fostered  to 
the  great  advantage  of  agriculture.  I cannot  under- 
stand the  use  of  statistics  as  showing  the  enormous 
exports  and  imports  to  and  from  foreign  countries, 
referred  to  by  Lord  Farrer,  when  many  of  the  inter- 
changes could  be  avoided.  Why,  take  one  article  alone, 
the  most  of  which  we  export,  viz.  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
If  we  grew  all  the  sugar  we  use  in  this  country,  we 
should  consume  all  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  we  produce 
in  manuring  the  land  upon  which  the  beetroot  would 
be  grown.  “Carbon.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I think  that  I may  safely  say  that  persons  in 
London  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  sugar- 
producing  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire — both  from  a financial 
and  non-financial  point  of  view — will  have  read  with 
no  little  surprise,  and,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  add, 
disgust,  the  leading  article  in  the  “Standard”  of  the 
23rd  ult.  on  the  critical  condition  of  these  colonies. 
Anything  more  insular  and  narrow-minded,  and  less 
imperial,  than  the  opinion  expressed  by  the“  Standard  ” 
it  would  be  indeed  hard  to  imagine.  I do  not  know 
where  the  “Standard”  gets  its  views  from,  but  I am 
convinced  that  those  who  centuries  ago  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  British  Empire  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
days  when  the  bow  of  Ulysses  was  not  unstrung,  would 
certainly  in  no  way  whatsoever  approve  of  the  senti- 
ments that  it  has  expressed. 

The  fears  of  the  “ Standard  ” that  the  imposition  of  a 
countervailing  duty  upon  imported  beet  sugars  equiva- 
lent to  the  bounty  paid  in  the  country  of  origin  would 
to  that  extent  hamper  certain  trades  are,  I contend, 
groundless  ; for  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  a gentleman, 
than  whom  there  is  none  other  in  London  more  qualified 
to  express  an  opinion,  that  this  duty  would  mean  in- 
creasing the  price  of  sugar  a farthing  a pound,  and 
jam  a farthing  a two-pound  pot. 

Even  if  this  increase  be  made  in  the  price  of  sugar 
and  jam,  I contend,  by  adopting  my  suggestion  of 
freeing  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee,  and  taxing  bounty-fed 
sugar,  that  the  public  will  be  able  to  buy  jam  in  greater 
quantities  than  they  now  do.  It  may  be  taken  that  the 
duty  at  present  levied  on  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee  per  head  of 
population  amounts  to  2s.  annually,  and  that  the  amount 
of  sugar  consumed  per  head  per  annum  is  seventy-seven 
pounds.  Estimating  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed 
per  head  for  sweetening  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee  at  four- 
teen pounds,  and  the  import  duty  at  one-third  of  a 
penny  per  pound,  it  is  clear  that  per  head  there  would 
be  is.  9 d.  more  annually  to  spend  in  jam  or  any  other 
commodity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  allowing  foreign  bounties  to 
ruin  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  a fatal  policy,  and  one  likely  to 
be  fraught  with  great  danger  to  our  Empire.  One  reads 
of  after-dinner  speeches  and  “ honey-tongued  ” words 
on  the  consolidation  of  the  British  possessions  that  our 
ancestors  nobly  and  grandly  helped  to  build  ; but  when 
any  suggestion  is  made  of  assisting  what  were  once  our 
richest  Colonies  from  being  steadily  ruined  by  “unfair” 
trade,  we  find  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  warmest  sup- 
porter of  the  policy  of  still  more  closely  binding  together 
the  Mother-country  and  her  Colonies  writing  in  a way 
that  is  cruel  and  cold-blooded  to  those  who  have  done 
all  that  men  can  do  to  contend  against  the  “ unfair  ” 
system  of  bounties. 

If  our  colonial  sugar  trade  is  ruined,  there  are,  it 
must  be  remembered,  very  many  industries  in  this 
country  which  will  greatly  suffer.  The  destroying  of 
our  sugar  trade  means  great  disaster  to  many  in  the 
Mother-country. — Yours,  faithfully, 

Du  Roy  je  le  tiens. 


THE  HALLUCINATIONS  OF 
MR.  CLEMENT  SCOTT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Exeter  College,  24  November,  1896. 

Sir, — Everybody  who  knows  Mr.  Scott — and  lives 
there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead,  &c.  ? — is  aware  that 
an  Ibsen  performance  invariably  upsets  that  gentleman’s 
delicate  equilibrium.  This  is  as  it  should  be ; Mr. 
Scott’s  tremendous  outbursts  on  those  occasions 
minister  to  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  one  could  wish  greater  fecundity  to  the  Nor- 
wegian’s slow-bearing  Muse.  Not  unfrequently  Mr. 
Scott’s  attacks  after  a dose  of  Ibsen  take  the  shape  of 
violent  hallucinations  as  to  matters,  not  of  taste,  but 
of  fact;  and  the  first  performance  of  “Little  Eyolf  ” 
at  the  Avenue  last  Monday  was  promptly  followed  by 
alarming  symptoms.  Neither  in  sorrow  nor  in  anger, 
but  merely  as  a modest  contribution  to  a future  psycho- 
logy of  Mr.  Scott,  I beg  your  permission  to  point  out 
one  or  two  of  the  more  extraordinary  of  the  illusions 
with  which  Mr.  Scott  has  been  recently  troubled. 

Allmers,  the  imaginative  critic  of  the  “Telegraph” 
tell  us,  in  that  chaste  diction  of  which  he  is  so  accom- 
plished a master,  “returns  from  a solitary  scramble  up 
the  mountain  . . . there  to  get  rid  of  the  terrible  sug- 
gestion that  once  upon  a time  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe 
tried,  to  the  disgust  of  everybody,  to  fasten  on  to  Lord 
Byron.”  Will  it  be  credited  that  not  a line  in  the  play 
lends  any  colour  to  the  reason  Mr.  Scott  assigns  to 
Allmers’s  expedition,  and  that  the  “ suggestion  ” which 
he  is  trying,  “ to  the  disgust  of  everybody,”  to  fasten 
on  to  the  vacillating  ex-tutor  is  entirely  his  own  ? 

Further  on,  Mr.  Scott  hazards  the  elegant  statement 
that  Allmers  and  Rita  were  “intimately  engaged  in 
discussing  a probable  successor  to  Little  Eyolf.”  Again, 
there  is  not  a shadow  of  a warrant  for  this  in  the  play 
itself,  a copy  of  which  I believe  lay  in  front  of  Mr.  Scott 
during  the  performance. 

But  though  these  misrepresentations  be  as  crimson, 
yet  shall  they  appear  as  wool  by  the  side  of  the  egregious 
assertion  that  “ after  the  first  act  . . . the  effect  of  the 
so-called  play  on  the  audience  was  sepulchral.”  Those 
who  were  present  at  the  Avenue  on  Monday  afternoon 
wall  not  soon  forget  the  prolonged  and  repeated  cheers 
which  greeted  the  conclusion  of  the  play — cheers  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
merits  of  “ Little  Eyolf  ” ; for  my  own  part  I thought 
them  excessive.  It  is  difficult  to  harmonize  this  fact 
with  Mr.  Scott’s  impression.  Can  it  be  that  the  loud 
and  persistent  calls  for  Mr.  Archer  produced  a sepulchral 
effect  upon  that  part  of  the  audience  “ of  which  Mr. 
Scott  was  it  principally  himself”  (sic)  ? 

Toward  the  end  of  his  impassioned  article  the  good 
man’s  grammar  goes  the  way  of  his  temper  and  logic  ; 
for,  speaking  of  Mr.  Thorpe’s  elocution,  he  tells  us  that 
“notone  word  of  the  inspired  sentences  were  lost.” 
Weren’t  it?  I lost  several,  and  felt  rather  annoyed 
with  Mr.  Thorpe. — Yours  truly,  J.  Warschauer. 

ENGLISH  COMMERCE  AND  AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Gilford,  Ireland,  21  December,  1896. 

Sir, — I am  surprised  that  the  views  I expressed  in  my 
letter  of  16th  ult. — relative  to  the  probable  effect  of 
the  adoption  of  a thoroughly  Free-trade  policy  by  the 
United  States — have  appeared  “puzzling”  to  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  your  issue  of  the  preceding  week. 

Without  doubt,  the  first  result  of  the  removal  of 
import  duties,  or  their  considerable  reduction,  would  be 
increased  imports  into  the  U.S.A.  of  goods  manu- 
factured in  Great  Britain  and  in  Europe.  But,  as  stated 
in  my  previous  letter,  I believe  that  after  the  transition 
from  highly  protected  to  Free-trade  rates  of  wages  was 
accomplished,  the  American  manufacturers  of  cottons 
and  some  other  goods  would  in  a very  few  years 
succeed  in  acquiring  the  greater  part  of  Great  Britain’s 
present  trade  with  neutral  markets,  and  would  also 
probably  rob  Lancashire  of  a portion  of  its  home  trade. 
— Yours  faithfully, 

A British  and  American  Manufacturer.. 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.  CRACKANTHORPE’S  VIGNETTES 
IN  PROSE. 

“ Vignettes  : a Miniature  Journal  of  Whim  and  Senti- 
ment.” By  Hubert  Crackanthorpe.  London  : John 
Lane.  1896. 

T MPRESSIONISTIC  writing  requires  the  union  of 
-L  several  qualities  ; and  to  possess  all  these  qualities 
except  one,  no  matter  which,  is  to  fail  in  impres- 
sionistic writing.  The  first  thing  is  to  see,  and  with  an 
eye  which  sees  all,  and  as  if  one’s  only  business  were 
to  see  ; and  then  to  write,  from  a selecting  memory, 
and  as  if  one’s  only  business  were  to  write.  Mr. 
•Crackanthorpe  sees  with  admirable  clearness,  remem- 
bers with  a distressingly  faithful  minuteness,  and 
writes  as  if  words  were  only  of  use  to  state  facts,  and 
not  themselves  the  subtler  part  of  fact.  The  qualities 
which  he  has  shown  in  those  hard,  powerful,  deliberate, 
at  times  masterly,  studies  from  life,  which  we  find,  for 
Instance,  in  “ Wreckage,”  are  qualities  which  he  seems 
to  have  obtained  at  the  expense  of  other  qualities  of  a 
softer  and  more  delicate  kind.  What  he  has  is  a sharp, 
hard,  brutal,  efficacious  grasp  on  fact,  on  the  fact  of 
events,  character,  temperament,  outward  detail.  He 
sees  colour  strongly,  but  without  distinction  between 
Its  subtler  shades  ; he  has  an  ear  only  for  the  louder 
tones  of  music.  Writing,  as  he  does,  with  care,  with 
an  alert  intelligence  for  the  meaning  of  words,  he  has 
no  style  ; his  thoughts  move  to  no  rhythm,  or  but  to 
broken  rhythms  which  jar  dashingly  against  each  other 
at  every  step.  In  a story,  where  he  has  something 
definite  to  say,  and  where  a certain  abruptness  of  pre- 
sentment may  be  a part  of  the  method  of  realistic  art, 
this  lack  of  grace,  of  any  of  the  delicate  indecision  of 
beauty,  is  not  so  conspicuous  in  absence  as  in 
these  “ Vignettes,”  done  after  chosen  aspects 
of  nature,  and  depending  for  their  success  on  a 
more  immediate,  as  well  as  on  a more  gracious, 
evocation.  It  is  the  interesting  heresy  of  a par- 
ticular kind  of  art  (the  art  which  Mr.  Crackanthorpe 
practises  so  deftly  in  his  stories)  to  seek  truth  before 
beauty  ; but  in  an  impressionistic  art  concerned,  as  the 
art  of  painting  is,  with  the  revelation,  the  re-creation,  of 
a coloured  and  harmonious  world,  which  (they  tell  us) 
owes  its  very  existence  to  the  eyes  which  see  it,  truth 
is  a quality  which  can  be  attained  only  by  him  who 
seeks  beauty  before  truth.  The  true  impressionist  may 
be  imagined  as  saying:  “Suppose  I wish  to  give  you 
an  impression  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  as  I see 
them  when  I look  out  of  my  window,  will  it  help  to  call 
up  in  your  mind  the  impression  of  those  glimmering 
alleys  and  the  naked  darkness  of  the  trees,  if  I begin 
by  telling  you  that  I can  count  seven  cabs,  half  another 
at  one  end,  and  a horse’s  head  at  the  other,  in  the  space 
between  the  corner  of  the  Odeon  and  the  houses  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street ; that  there  are  four  trees  and 
three  lamp-posts  on  the  pavement ; and  that  I can  read 
the  words  “ Chocolat  Menier,”  in  white  letters,  on  a blue 
ground,  upon  the  circular  black  kiosque  by  the  side  of 
the  second  lamp-post  ? I see  those  things,  no  doubt, 
unconsciously,  before  my  eye  travels  as  far  as  the  rail- 
ings of  the  garden  ; but  are  they  any  essential  part  of 
my  memory  of  the  scene  afterwards  ? ” The  danger  of 
Mr.  Crackanthorpe  is  to  remember  the  cabs,  the  lamp- 
posts,  and  the  kiosque. 

Here  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  his  impressions  : it 
Is  “ In  Richmond  Park  ” : “ In  the  wan,  lingering  light 
of  the  winter  afternoon,  the  park  stood  all  deserted  ; 
sluggishly  drowsing,  so  it  seemed,  with  its  spacious  dis- 
tances muffled  in  greyness  ; colourless,  fabulous,  blurred. 
One  by  one,  through  the  damp,  misty  air,  loomed  the 
tall,  stark,  lifeless  elms.  Overhead  there  towered  a turbid 
sky,  heavy-charged  with  an  unclean  yellow.  And,  amid 
the  ruddy  patches  of  dank  and  rottening  bracken,  the 
little  mare  picked  her  way  noiselessly.  The  rumour  of 
life  seemed  hushed  ; there  was  only  the  vague,  listless 
rhythm  of  the  creaking  saddle.  . . . The  daylight 
faded  ; a shroud  of  ghostly  mist  enveloped  the  earth, 
and  up  from  the  vaporous  distance  crept  slowly  the 
evening  darkness.”  That  is  one  of  the  very  best  ; but, 
even  here,  do  we  find  that  evocative  beauty  of  phrase, 


that  beauty  seen  and  evoked,  without  which  there  is  no 
“ reason  in  nature  ” for  the  existence  of  so  brief  a frag- 
ment of  prose?  Neither  here,  it  seems  to  us,  nor 
anywhere  in  the  book.  We  have  turned  over  page  after 
page  of  clever,  ingenious  summarizing  of  separate 
detail,  but  we  have  found  nowhere  a page  of  pure 
beauty  ; all  is  broken,  jagged,  troubled,  in  this  restless 
search  after  the  broken  and  jagged  outlines  of  things. 
It  is  all  little  bits  of  the  world  seen  without  atmosphere, 
and,  in  spite  of  many  passages  which  endeavour  to  draw 
a moral  from  clouds,  gas,  flowers,  and  darkness,  seen 
without  sentiment.  When  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  describes 
to  us  “ the  old  gold  and  scarlet  of  hanging  meat  ; the 
metallic  green  of  mature  cabbages ; the  wavering 
russet  of  piled  potatoes  ; the  sharp  white  of  fly- 
bills,  pasted  all  awry  ” ; we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
has  seen  exactly  what  he  describes,  exactly  as  he 
describes  it,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  we  too  see  what 
he  describes  to  us.  But  he  does  not,  as  Huysmans 
does  in  the  “ Croquis  Parisiens,”  absolutely  force  the 
sight  of  it  upon  us,  so  that  we  see  it,  perhaps  with 
horror,  but  in  spite  of  ourselves  we  see  it.  Nor  does 
he,  when  some  vague  encounter  on  the  road  has  called 
up  in  him  “a  sense  of  the  ruthless  nullity  of  life,  of  the 
futile  deception  of  effort,  of  bitter  revolt  against  the 
extinction  of  death,  a yearning  after  faith  in  a vague 
survival  beyond,”  convey  to  us  the  impression  which  he 
has  felt  in  such  a way  that  we,  too,  feel  it,  and  feel  it  to 
be  the  revelation  of  the  inner  meaning  of  just  that 
landscape,  just  that  significant  moment.  He  has  but 
painted  a landscape,  set  an  inexpressive  figure  in  the 
foreground,  and  ticketed  the  frame  with  a motto  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  composition. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  has  not,  it  seems 
to  us,  succeeded  in  his  intention  ; but  we  have  a 
further  fault  to  find  with  the  intention  itself.  It  is  one 
of  the  discreditable  signs  of  the  haste  and  heedlessness 
of  our  time  that  artists  are  coming  to  content  them- 
selves, more  and  more,  with  but  sketching  out  their 
pictures,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  patient 
labour  of  painting  them  ; and  that  they  are  anxious  to 
invent  an  excuse  for  their  idleness  by  proclaiming  the 
superiority  of  the  unfinished,  instinctive  first  draught 
over  the  elaborated,  scarcely  spontaneous  work  of 
finished  art.  A fine  composition  may,  in  the  most 
subtle  and  delicate  sense,  be  slight  : a picture  of 
Whistler,  for  example,  a poem  of  Verlaine.  To 
be  slight,  as  Whistler,  as  Verlaine,  is  slight,  is 
to  have  refined  away,  by  a process  of  ardent, 
often  of  arduous,  craftsmanship,  all  but  what  is  most 
essential  in  outward  form,  in  intellectual  substance.  It 
is  because  a painter,  a poet  of  this  kind,  is  able  to  fill 
every  line,  every  word,  with  so  intense  a life,  that  he 
can  afford  to  dispense  with  that  amplification,  that  re- 
iterance, which  an  artist  of  less  passionate  vitality  must 
needs  expend  upon  the  substance  of  his  art.  But  it  is 
so  easy  to  be  brief  without  being  concise  ; to  leave 
one’s  work  unfinished,  simply  because  one  has  not  the 
energy  to  finish  it  ! Mr.  Crackanthorpe’s  book,  like 
most  experiments  in  writing  prose  as  if  one  were 
writing  sonnets,  is  but  a collection  of  notes,  whose 
only  value  is  that  they  may  some  day  be  worked  into 
the  substance  of  a story  or  an  essay.  It  has  not  yet 
been  proved — in  spite  of  the  many  interesting  attempts 
which  have  been  made,  chiefly  in  France,  in  spite  of 
“ Gaspard  de  la  Nuit,”  Baudelaire’s  “ Petits  Po&mes  en 
Prose,”  and  Mallarme’s  jewelled  fragments — that  prose 
can,  quite  legitimately,  be  written  in  this  detached, 
poetic  way,  as  if  one  were  writing  sonnets.  It  seems 
to  us  that  prose,  just  because  it  is  prose,  and  not 
poetry — an  art  of  vaguer,  more  indeterminate  form,  of 
more  wandering  cadences — can  never  restrict  itself 
within  those  limits  which  give  the  precision  of  its  charm 
to  verse,  without  losing  charm,  precision,  and  all  the 
finer  qualities  of  its  own  freedom. 

THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  OBSCURE. 

“West  Country  Poets  : their  Lives  and  Works,  &c.” 
Illustrated  with  Portraits.  By  W.  H.  Kearley 
Wright,  F.R.H.S.  London:  Elliot  Stock.  1896. 

SOME  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  Horace  observed 
that  there  was  one  thing  which  neither  gods,  men, 
nor  bookstalls  would  tolerate  in  a poet — and  that  was 
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mediocrity.  The  verdict  of  gods,  men,  and  the  book- 
stalls is  probably  still  what  it  was  then  ; but  to  such 
tribunals  the  rhymesters  of  our  time  can  afford  to  be 
quite  indifferent.  Paper  and  printing  are  cheap,  small 
poets  and  small  critics  are  now  so  numerous  that 
they  form  a world,  and  a populous  world,  in  them- 
selves ; and,  well  understanding  the  truth  of  the  old 
proverb  “ Concordia  parvse  res  crescunt,”  they  mutually 
manufacture  the  wreaths  with  which  they  crown  each 
other’s  modest  vanity.  There  are  hundreds  of  “ poets  ” 
and  “ critics  ” of  whom  the  great  world  knows  nothing, 
who  are  thus  enabled  in  their  little  day  to  taste  all 
the  sweets  of  fame,  and  “walk  with  inward  glory 
crown’d.”  Towage  serious  war  against  such  a tribe  as 
this  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  fight  gnats  with 
a sword  ; but  we  really  think  it  high  time  that  some 
protest  should  be  made  against  the  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion of  the  rubbish  for  which  these  people  and  their 
patrons  are  responsible,  and  still  more  against  its  im- 
portation into  what  purports  to  be  a contribution  to 
solid  literature.-  As  long  as  these  geniuses  confine 
themselves  to  their  proper  sphere,  the  poets’  corners  of 
provincial  newspapers,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  But  it 
becomes  quite  another  matter  when  the  skill  of  an  in- 
genious projector  enables — we  are  really  sorry  to  have 
to  speak  so  harshly — a rabble  of  poetasters  to  figure 
side  by  side  with  poets  of  classical  fame,  and  to  appear 
in  all  the  dignity  of  contributors  to  a national  antho- 
logy. Yet  such  is  the  design  of  this  volume,  which 
was,  it  seems,  published  by  subscription,  the  sub- 
scribers being  for  the  most  part  the  various  candidates 
for  poetical  fame  who  have  obligingly  sent  their  por- 
traits and  their  biographies  for  insertion  in  Mr. 
Kearley  Wright’s  monumental  work.  As  Mr.  Kearley 
Wright’s  collection  begins  with  the  fifteenth  century, 
many  of  his  worthies  are  naturally  apud  plures, 
but  the  majority  adorn  the  living.  And  very  gratify- 
ing it  must  be  for  these  gentlemen  to  find  themselves 
side  by  side  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Herrick,  Gay 
and  Coleridge.  Mr.  Kearley  Wright’s  “company  of 
makers  ” is  certainly  a motley  one.  First  comes  among 
his  living  bards  an  inspired  porter  at  the  Teignmouth 
railway  station,  who  asks  in  rapture — 

“ Along  the  glitt’ring  streets  of  gold, 

Amid  the  brilliant  glare, 

Shall  we  God’s  banner  there  unfold, 

H is  righteous  helmet  wear  ? ” 

At  no  great  distance  follows,  with  a portrait  looking 
intensely  intellectual,  “ the  manager  of  the  Bristol  and 
South  Wales  Railway  Waggon  Company,  Limited,” 
whose  poems  are  described  as  “lacking  here  and  there 
logical  sequence  and  literary  method,”  but  “ evincing 
undoubtedly  a great  poetical  disposition  and  philosophical 
drift.”  The  two  poems  which  illustrate  this  poet’s 
genius  afford  very  little  proof  either  of  a great 
poetical  disposition  or  of  a philosophical  drift,  but  pain- 
fully conclusive  proof  that  much  more  is  lacking  than 
logical  sequence  and  literary  method.  On  a par  with 
these  are  the  verses  of  the  bard  who  “ in  summer 
hawked  gooseberries  and  in  winter  shoe-laces,”  and 
those  of  the  “ uneducated  journeyman  woolcomber.” 
Now,  we  need  hardly  say  that  the  humble  vocations 
of  these  poets  are  neither  derogatory  to  them  nor  in 
any  way  detrimental  to  merit  where  merit  exists,  but 
there  is  no  merit  whatever  in  the  poems  assigned  to 
them  in  this  volume  ; they  are  simply  such  poems  as 
hawkers,  woolcombers,  railway  porters,  and  the  like, 
might  be  expected  to  produce.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  almost  every  copy  of  verses  produced  by  amateurs 
to  be  found  in  this  collection.  We  have  not  noticed  a 
single  poem  which  rises  above  mediocrity,  a very  large 
proportion  are  below  even  a mediocre  standard — they 
are  simply  rubbish.  The  editor  is  plainly  incompetent 
both  in  point  of  taste  and  critical  discernment,  and  in 
point  of  knowledge,  for  the  task  which  he  has  under- 
taken. The  first  is  proved  by  the  extracts  which  he 
has  selected  from  the  works  of  well-known  poets. 
Coleridge,  for  example,  is  represented  by  “The  Devil’s 
Thoughts  ” and  “ Fancy  in  Nubibus  ” ; Thomas  Carew 
by  two  short  poems,  one  of  which  is  probably  the  very 
worst  he  ever  wrote ; Herrick  by  two  of  his  very 
worst  ; Walcot  by  mere  trash.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  these  less  illustrious  brethren  may  have  suffered 
from  the  deplorable  inability  of  this  editor  to  discern 


between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  Cer- 
tainly Capern,  who  was  a poet  with  a touch 
of  genius,  suffers,  for  the  lyric  given  is  very  far  indeed 
from  representing  or  illustrating  his  best  work.  In  giving 
an  account  of  Alexander  Barclay,  who  by  the  way  is 
called  Andrew  in  the  Preface,  Mr.  Wright  says  nothing 
about  his  most  important  poems — his  Eclogues.  If 
Eustace  Budgell  is  included  among  the  poets,  why  are 
not  his  poems  specified  and  represented  ? Of  Aaron 
Hill  it  is  observed  that  “neither  his  reputation  as  a 
poet  nor  his  connexion  with  the  county  of  Devon  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  more  than  a mere  notice  of  his 
name.”  Aaron  Hill  was  the  author  of  more  than  one 
poem  of  conspicuous  merit.  The  verses  attributed  on 
p.  488  to  Sir  William  Yonge  were  written  by  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  But  these  are  trifles.  What 
we  wish  to  protest  against  is  the  foisting  of  such 
volumes  as  these  on  our  libraries,  and  it  is  appalling  to 
learn  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Kearley  Wright,  if 
he  is  sufficiently  encouraged  by  subscribers,  to  follow 
this  with  another  similar  collection.  If  scribblers  wish  to 
gratify  their  vanity,  let  them  not  gratify  it  to  the  detri- 
ment of  serious  literature  ; for  if  the  few  can  discrimi- 
nate, the  many  cannot,  and  the  multiplication  of  works 
like  these  must  infallibly  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of 
current  literature  by  furthering  the  disastrous  “ cult  of 
the  average  man.”  By  contrast  with  such  a critic  as 
Mr.  Kearley  Wright  and  such  poets  as  his  subscribers, 
even  Professor  Saintsbury  seems  to  assume  the  propor- 
tions of  a Sainte-Beuve  and  Sir  Lewis  Morris  those  of 
a Tennyson. 

OLD  LONDON. 

“ Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  and  the  Localities  adjacent.”  By 
C.  W.  Heckethorn.  London  : Stock.  1896. 

“ London  Street  Names.”  By  F.  H.  Habben.  London  : 
Unwin.  1896. 

NO  one  should  sit  down  seriously  to  write  about  old 
London  without  a slight,  but  competent,  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  sometimes  called  Old  English,, 
sometimes  Anglo-Saxon.  A few  hours  on  a wet  day 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  a good  start.  A know- 
ledge of  the  alphabet,  coupled  with  the  possession 
of  a copy  of  Bosworth’s  “ Dictionary,”  would  suffice 
to  keep  a majority  of  the  authors  who  write  on  this 
subject  out  of  their  worst  errors  and  most  absurd 
guesses.  Guesses  by  people  ignorant  of  the  rudiments 
of  Anglo-Saxon  have  caused  more  trouble  than  any- 
thing else,  and  the  guesser,  if  he  has  Stow  on  his  side, 
thinks  himself  safe.  But  Stow’s  great  merit  was  not 
philological.  His  merit  consisted  in  his  putting  down 
what  he  saw.  He  had,  as  Ben  Jonson  said  of  him, 
“ monstrous  observations.”  When  he  came  to  guess 
about  names,  he  was  so  often,  so  usually,  wrong  that 
a cautious  writer  soon  finds  it  safer  to  consider  him 
always  wrong,  unless  there  chances  to  be  strong  confirm- 
atory evidence — a rare  thing.  Take  his  guesses  about 
Ludgate,  Cripplegate,  Aldgate,  Sherehog,  Fenchurch, 
Holborn  : they  are  all  wrong,  and  five  of  the  six  are  badly 
wrong.  Mr.  Heckethorn  quotes  his  “ Ouldbourne 
without  a sign  of  disapprobation.  It  is  not  many  weeks 
since  we  saw  it  similarly  accepted  in  the  chief  building 
organ,  a paper  which  is  always  very  busy  correcting' 
other  people  ;jyet  it  must  be  fully  a quarter  of  a century 
since  Mr.  Waller  gave  the  correct  derivation  in  a paper 
read  before  the  London  and  Middlesex  Society,  and 
extensively  circulated  and  cited.  Mr.  Heckethorn, 
however,  has  not  much  to  do  with  Stow’s  particular 
part  of  London,  and  it  is  reserved  for  Mr.  Habben  to 
contrive  a method  by  which,  while  showing  that  he  has 
read  the  latest  authorities,  he  can  stick  to  Stow  as  if 
they  had  never  written. 

We  may  take  his  list  of  gates.  They  are  grouped 
together  at  p.  95.  He  begins  by  telling  us  that  the 
meaning  of  “ Ludgate  ” is  still  undetermined.  A glance 
at  an  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary  would  have  shown  him 
that  Ludgate,  more  often  Lydgate,  is  a common  old 
English  word  and  signifies  a postern.  So,  too,  Cripple- 
gate  or  Crepulgate  is  English  for  a covered  way  in  a 
fortification,  and  leads,  of  course,  to  a Barbican.  We 
are  not  minded  to  go  through  all  the  gates  for  Mr. 
Habben’s  benefit.  But  one  name  is  so  badly  misused 
that  we  cannot  pass  it  by.  Of  Aldersgate  we  are  told 
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“the  origin  of  the  name  can  only  be  conjectured.” 
Let  us  beg  Mr.  Habben  to  look  at  the  “ Ninth  Report 
of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,”  and  he 
will  meet  with  one  Aldred  or  Aldrede  and  his  gate 
several  times  ; and,  even  before  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Maxwell  Lyte’s  wonderful  “ Calendar  of  Documents  at 
St.  Paul’s,”  Aldred  was  a well-known  historical  cha- 
racter. The  case  of  Ludgate  is  different  and  the  full 
history  of  the  postern  has  not  apparently  been  written. 
Writers  since  Stow  have  recoiled  from  recognizing 
fully  that,  so  far  from  being  the  oldest  of  the  City  gates, 
Ludgate  is,  as  the  most  recent  investigation  shows,  the 
newest.  _ Moorgate  may  be  newer— but  that  depends 
on  certain  questions  which  would  have  little  meaning 
for  Mr.  Habben.  The  exact  object  aimed  at  by  the 
publication  of  his  compilation  is  not  very  easily  made 
out.  It  does  not  even  profess  to  be  complete.  The 
list  of  churches  contains  as  many  errors  and  omissions 
as  the  list  of  gates.  Take  one.  Of  St.  Margaret 
Pattens  we  are  told  that  the  origin  of  the  secondary 
name  is  doubtful.  Did  Mr.  Habben  never  hear  of  East 
Cheap  ? Did  he  know  that  it  was  an  extensive  open 
market  now  built  over,  and  that  pattens  were  sold 
in  that  corner  which  was  nearest  St.  Marg-aret’s 
Church  ? 

We  turn  to  Mr.  Heckethorn  in  the  hope  of  finding 
something  original  besides  original  errors.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  some  research  in  his  “ Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.” 
It  is  marred  by  such  gross  carelessness  that  we  can 
hardly  believe  he  has  corrected  the  proof  sheets,  nay, 
even  the  manuscript.  He  begins  seriously  by  defining 
the  boundaries  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  but  he  omits  to 
tell  us  that  these  boundaries  exist  only  in  his  own  mind. 
Of  course  the  Inn  of  Court  has  a boundary,  though 
a rather  indefinite  one,  but  outside  the  precincts  of  the 
lawyers  there  are  none,  in  this  sense.  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  include  indefinite  territories  taken  from  a number 
of  parishes,  and  the  question  whether  the  Inn  is 
parochial  or  no  has  ere  now  been  fiercely  debated.  At 
p.  65  Mr.  Heckethorn  speaks  of  “ Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
in  the  Manor  of  Bloomsbury.”  But  the  careful  topo- 
grapher will  ask,  Is  there  or  was  there  ever  a manor  of 
Bloomsbury  ? When  we  have  found  the  answer  to  that 
question  we  may  go  on  to  ask  if  the  open  fields  called 
after  the  neighbouring  inn  were  within  it.  At  present  it 
seems  as  likely  that  the  northern  side  of  the  present  Square 
is  in  Holborn,  and  Holborn  undoubtedly  is  a manor  and 
a prebend  of  St.  Paul’s.  There  is  no  prebendal  manor 
of  Bloomsbury,  but  we  know  that  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury a manor  called  Rugmere  extended  over  all  the 
region  we  know  as  St.  Giles  and  Bloomsbury.  The 
northern  part  belonged  to  one  Bleomund,  who  left  his 
name  on  his  mansion  house,  Bleomund’s  Bury.  The 
southern  formed  the  estate  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Giles. 
Where  Mr.  Heckethorn  s “ Manor  of  Bloomsbury  ” 
comes  in  we  know  not.  Mr.  Heckethorn  does  not 
often  venture  on  matters  of  this  kind,  and  each  time  he 
does  he  goes  astray. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  turn  to  what  he  has  to  say 
about  such  matters  as  “eminent  inhabitants”  and 
remarkable  houses.  We  had  better  pass  by  the  heraldry 
on  p.  10.  It  “leaves  to  be  desired,”  as  the  French 
say-  The  anecdote  about  Rich,  the  actor,  who  jumped 
out  of  a hackney  coach  and  through  the  window  of  a 
tavern  without  the  door  being  opened  and  then  back 
again  into  the  coach,  so  that  the  driver,  thinking  he 
must  be  Old  Nick,  was  afraid  to  take  his  money,  is 
spoilt  in  the  telling.  At  p.  97  there  is  a curious  account 
of  a Mr.  Westgarth,  who  made  some  money  in 
Australia,  and  who  was  much  annoyed  by  the  crooked- 
ness of  old  London  streets.  His  schemes  were  much 
too_  vague  to  come  to  anything,  and  he  forgot  that  all 
designs  of  the  kind  which  he  put  forward  required  a 
name.  He  offered  prizes  for  “Essays  on  the  Street 
Re-Alignment,  Reconstruction  and  Sanitation  of  Central 
London,  and  on  the  Re-Housing  of  the  Poorer  Classes.” 
This  was  in  1886,  and  it  is  said  that  the  prize  was 
claimed  by  a civil  engineer  in  Belfast.  Of  this  we  have 
no  certain  information,  but  apparently,  from  Mr.  Hecke- 
thorn’s  account,  three  years  before,  in  1883,  Mr.  West- 
garth,  who  has  since  died,  offered  prizes  for  essays  on 
other  similar  subjects,  to  be  awarded  by  a Committee 
ot  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  three  gentlemen  were  named 
as  successful.  One  of  the  last  passages  in  the  book 


relates  to  the  two  Turnstiles,  which  still,  nominally  at 
least,  survive  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fields.  To  them, 
and  especially  t°  the  generations  of  booksellers  who 
ived  and  laboured  within  their  narrow  precincts,  Mr. 
Heckethorn  does  full  justice.  He  mentions,  among 

° uLthin?-  llttle  known>  that  books  were  not  only 
sold  but  printed  . here  ; and  he  specially  names  “ Em- 
blems of  Love  in  Four  Languages,  revised  for  the 
Ladys  by  Philip  Ayres.  Printed  for  John  Wren,  book- 
seller and  binder,  at  ye  Bible  and  Crown,  near  Great 
1 urnstile. 

ENGLISH  BATTLEFIELDS. 

“Battles  and  Battlefields  in  England.”  By  C.  R.  B. 

Barrett.  London  : A.  D.  Innes  & Co.  1896. 

“ J7NGLISH  BATTLEFIELDS”  is  a pretty  book, 
-L"  and  ln  many  ways  a meritorious  one.  Un- 
fortunately the  author  has  taken  his  task  a little  too 
seriously,  and  has  endeavoured  to  construct  out  of  a 
series  of  intelligent  visits  to  famous  fields  a kind  of 
military  history  of  England.  His  pictures  are  charm- 
ing,  and  his  descriptions  of  battles  are  often  accurate, 
when  he  has  followed  trustworthy  guides.  But  his 
chapters . on  general  military  history  are  to  a great 
extent  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  he  has  not  worked 
enough  among  original  authorities  to  enable  him  to 
understand  thoroughly  the  problems  with  which  he  has 
to  deal.  No  amount  of  reading  among  “ standard 
historians  ” of  to-day  enables  the  student  to  dispense 
with  a careful  and  thorough  search  through  ancient 
records.  When  the  modern  writer  whom  Mr.  Barrett 
follows  has  a correct  military  eye,  the  result  is  good. 
Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  for  example,  constructed 
mainly  after  the  accounts  in  Markham’s  “Fairfax” 
and  Gardiners  “Great  Rebellion,”  are  trustworthy 
and  excellent  narratives.  But  sometimes  the  guide  is 
faulty — e.g.  in  the  case  of  Barnet  and  Bosworth,  taken 
from  Sir  James  Ramsey’s  “ Lancaster  and  York,” 
where  in.  each  case  the  whole  battle  is  systematically 
misconceived.  In  such  instances  Mr.  Barrett  simply 
perpetuates  his  model’s  errors,  and  gives  them  a 
certain  sanction  by  mere  repetition.  For  the  oftener 
that  a mistaken  version  is  repeated,  the  more  deeply 
does  it  sink  into  the  public  mind. 

The  whole  book  is  headed  by  a preface  in  Mr.  Traill’s 
well-known  manner,  which  might  well  have  been  dis- 
pensed with.  The  editor  of  “ Social  England  ” is  not 
a specialist  in  military  things,  and  his  little  essay,  while 
pleasant  enough  to  read,  adds  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge., It  sometimes  provokes  our  amazement  at  Mr. 
Traill’s  general  conception  of  English  history — as,  for 
example,  when  on  page  xviii  he  says  that  “the  heroic 
valour  of  victors  and  vanquished  on  the  dread  Palm 
Sunday  of  Towton  won  the  unstinted  praise  of  Frois- 
sart ! The  spirit  of  the  good  Canon  of  Chimay,  who 
had  been  sixty  years  in  his  grave,  may  have  regarded 
Towton  as  a pretty  passage  of  arms,  but  how  did  he 
succeed  in  conveying  his  approval?  It  fills  the  mind 
with  similar  doubts  to  read  of  the  Ironsides  handling 
their  matchlocks  at  Naseby  (page  xxi).  Does  Mr. 
Traill  think  they  were  infantry,  or  is  he  ignorant  that 
Cromwell’s  cavalry  tactics  consisted  in  the  stern  prohi- 
bition of  all  squibbing  with  pistols  and  carbines,  and  a 
command  to  close  with  the  sword  without  any  pre- 
liminary skirmishing? 

Mr.  Barrett’s  own  preface,  which  follows  Mr.  Traill’s, 
is  a much  more  businesslike  piece  of  work.  But  it 
“protests  too  much”:  Mr.  Barrett  claims  to  have 
covered  “all  combats  of  importance  ” on  English  soil. 
When  he  descends  to  include  in  his  list  such  fields  as 
Fulford,  Boroughbridge,  Newburn,  Chalgrove,  and 
Cropredy  Bridge — which  many  writers  would  reckon  as 
not  very  important — we  might  expect  him  to  cover  all 
engage  ments  of  real  note.  But  we  miss  from  his  list 
the  two  battles  of  Lincoln — King  Stephen’s  and  Pem- 
broke’s— each  of  which  settled  the  fate  of  England  for 
a space  ; Halidon  Hill,  Edgecott,  Stoke,  Solway  Moss, 
and  Preston,  to  say  nothing  of  fights  of  the  secondary 
class  like  Fornham,  Bramham  Moor,  Adwalton,  Win- 
ceby,  or  Cheriton,  which  we  only  mention  because  they 
seem  to  us  far  more  notable  than  Newburn  or  Chalgrove 
and  others  included  in  the  book. 

In  the  execution  of  his  rather  ambitious  plan  Mr. 
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Barrett  has  succeeded  admirably  in  one  point.  His 
descriptions  of  the  topography  of  the  battles  are  most 
beautifully  illustrated  by  the  charming  sketches  which 
are  scattered  with  a liberal  hand  throughout  the  book. 
A good  drawing  of  a scene  gives  clearly  in  six  inches 
what  could  not  have  been  adequately  set  out  in  two 
pages  of  written  description.  Here  the  illustrations 
are  entirely  adequate  and  satisfactory.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  realize  the  lie  of  the  ground  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country-side  at  Neville’s  Cross  or  Naseby, 
Marston  Moor  or  Lewes,  has  only  to  turn  to  Mr.  Barrett’s 
sketches  and  he  will  find  all  he  wants.  We  can  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  in  the  case  of  a good  many  of  the  fields, 
with  which  we  happen  to  be  personally  acquainted. 

The  letterpress  which  accompanies  the  pictures  is,  as 
we  have  said  before,  of  very  unequal  merit.  In  some 
cases  the  writer  has  evidently  thought  the  battle  out  for 
himself.  We  can  even  trace  an  occasional  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  original  authorities.  Far  more  often,  how- 
ever, the  description  is  worked  out  from  the  secondary 
authorities  of  our  own  day.  In  several  cases  we  have 
a narrative  at  considerable  length  of  a battle  for  which 
no  real  contemporary  details  exist,  cases  where  the 
account  is  constructed  from  a mixture  of  local  traditions, 
chronicles  too  late  to  be  of  any  authority,  and  the 
gratuitous  hypotheses  of  county  historians— a race  of 
men  of  most  fertile  imagination.  Such  a case  as  Blore 
Heath  may  serve  as  an  example.  Sir  James  Ramsay, 
and  Mr.  Barrett  following  him,  have  no  good  sources 
for  the  details  of  the  battle.  The  details  given  in  the 
Tudor  Chronicles,  of  the  next  century  are  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  few  contemporary  facts  that  can  be 
gleaned  from  fifteenth-century  writers.  Hall,  Drayton, 
and  hypothesis  combined  make  a wholly  untrustworthy 
ground  on  which  to  base  an  elaborate  narrative. 

As  examples  of  battles  in  which  Mr.  Barrett  is  not 
himself  responsible  for  his  errors,  Barnet  and  Bosworth 
are  the  most  notable.  Sir  James  Ramsay  has  got  the 
whole  topography  of  the  former  into  hopeless  confusion 
by  a wholly  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  hedge  along 
which  Warwick  drew  up  his  army  must  have  been 
the  hedge  along  the  London  Road.  On  this  supposition 
the  Kingmaker,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  an  army 
coming  from  London,  arranged  his  host  with  its  flank 
facing  the  enemy,  and  its  front  looking  towards  Essex, 
from  which  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  King 
Edward,  marching  to  meet  him,  did  not  attack  this 
exposed  flank  and  roll  up  the  whole  hostile  line,  but 
executed  an  obliging  circular  movement,  so  as  to  place 
himself  in  front  of  Warwick,  and  to  leave  the  road  to 
the  capital  open  to  the  Lancastrians.  Mr.  Barrett  has 
seen  that  with  this  disposition  of  forces  it  is  hard  to 
make  out  how  Edward’s  routed  left  wing  can  have  fled 
through  Barnet  towards  London  (p.  196),  “when  their 
obvious  line  of  retreat  would  have  been  north-east,  and 
down  the  hill.”  What  he  fails  to  discover  is  that  his 
informant’s  topography  is  wholly  wrong,  and  that  the 
armies  were  ranged  not  north  and  south,  but  east  and 
west — i.e.  at  right  angles  to  the  London  Road,  and  not 
parallel  with  it.  A similar  mistake  occurs  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Bosworth,  where  Sir  James  Ramsay  has  trans- 
posed the  Yorkist  wings,  and  made  Richard  III.  face 
north-west  instead  of  south,  with  disastrous  results  to 
himself  and  all  who  copy  his  version  of  the  fight. 

As  examples  of  the  more  satisfactory  chapters  in  Mr. 
Barrett’s  book  we  may  take  Hastings  and  Marston 
Moor.  In  the  description  of  the  first  he  is  very  sober 
and  cautious,  but  adheres  to  Professor  Freeman’s  pali- 
sades, and  makes  guarded,  though  unhesitating,  use  of 
Wace.  “ Malfosse”  however,  we  may  remark,  was  a 
gully  rather  than  a ditch,  as  the  Battle  Chronicle 
distinctly  states,  and  the  Norman  disaster  in  it  was  due 
to  rolling  down  a steep  descent  rather  than  sticking  in 
a muddy  bottom.  The  description  of  Marston  Moor  is 
largely  derived  from  Markham’s  Life  of  Fairfax,  but 
betters  its  original  by  a clearer  use  of  topographical 
detail,  and  (we  may  add)  by  the  vigour  of  its  style. 
Altogether  the  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  battles  are  far 
more  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
where  Mr.  Barrett  is  at  his  worst.  The  general 
history  of  that  time  seems  occasionally  to  get  beyond 
his  grasp,  as,  for  example,  on  p.  139,  where  he 
declares  that  the  Wakefield  tower  in  the  Tower  of 
London  is  so  called  because  Queen  Margaret  lodged 


the  prisoners  whom  she  had  taken  in  the  battle  of 
Wakefield  within  it.  As  Queen  Margaret  never  got 
possession  of  London  at  all  after  her  victory,  it  is 
obvious  that  she  cannot  have  used  its  citadel  as  a place 
of  confinement  for  her  captives. 

RECENT  VERSE. 

“Wind  on  the  Harp-strings.”  Poems  by  Arthur  E.  J. 
Legge.  London  : A.  L.  Humphreys.  1896. 

HTHE  excessive  attention  devoted  a generation  ago  to 
J-  ballades  and  rondels  and  the  rest  of  the  old  French 
forms  of  verse,  resulting  in  a plague  of  pettiness  most 
alien  to  our  language,  has  brought  a reaction  on  many 
minds  among  the  younger  writers  of  the  present.  Mr. 
Legge,  we  fancy,  is  one  of  these.  And  this  conscious 
or  unconscious  revolt  has  led  him  perhaps  too  far  in 
negligence  of  outward  form.  Hence  a certain  loose- 
ness of  outline,  a failure  in  roundness  and  completeness, 
which  mars  some  otherwise  admirable  poems.  We 
like  best  in  this  volume  a piece  called  “ A Rhyme  in  a 
Restaurant,”  which  just  misses,  to  our  mind,  from  the 
weakness  we  have  indicated,  being  a fine  success.  Yet 
Mr.  Legge  well  earns  congratulation,  for  this  is  a subject 
of  immense  difficulties,  boldly  and  sincerely  grappled 
with.  Now  and  then  the  vigorous  strokes  of  descrip- 
tion are  marred  by  a violence  or  rawness  of  phrase 
such  as  injures  Mr.  Henley’s  handling  of  similar  themes  : 
but,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Legge  is  not  one  of  those  who 
think  that  they  have  won  a laurel  because  they  have 
brought  omnibuses  and  waiters  into  serious  poetry  : he 
sees  the  work-day  world  imaginatively,  and  illumines  it. 
The  closing  portion,  with  its  recognition — ■ 

“ The  inglorious  woe 

That  dulls  their  coward  hearts  ; the  fear ; the  shame 
Strutting  in  shamelessness  ; the  petty  greed  . . . 
The  hard  oblivion  of  another’s  need  ; 

The  inhuman  mockery,  the  shallow  mirth  ; 

All  the  dark  mud-stains  of  this  clogging  earth, 

Are  mine,  are  mine  indeed  ! ” 
and  the  final  invocation — - 
“ Oh,  Love  ! 

Eternal,  infinite  Love  ! . . . 

Draw  back  the  unsightly  curtain  that  is  spread 
Over  the  portal  of  each  shrinking  heart.  ...” 
although  the  phrasing  falls  short  of  the  feeling,  form 
an  admirable  ending  to  the  realism  of  the  outset.  Yet 
we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  writer  who  has  so 
excellently  conceived  and  rough-hewn  this  and  other 
poems  did  not  spend  on  the  final  expression  of  them 
the  pains  which  they  deserved.  This  and  a certain 
misplaced  crudity  of  language,  the  use  of  words  just 
twice  too  strong  for  the  context  (though  this  is  only 
occasional),  convey  into  Mr.  Legge’s  work  a per- 
ceptible weakness.  One  would  imagine  the  volume 
to  have  gained  immensely  by  a year’s  castigation. 
Lines  like 

“ I clamber  up  to  a world  where  the  wind  is  dead, 

Where  the  silence  grows,  till  my  spirit  can  almost 
hear 

The  stealthy  march  of  the  shadows  advancing  near 
O’er  the  short  smooth  turf” — 
make  us  wonder  that  the  writer  should  allow  himself 
elsewhere  the  rough-splashed  epithets  of  cheaply 
vigorous  picturesque.  But  we  would  not  say  too  much 
in  dispraise  of  what  is  most  certainly  an  interesting  and 
an  attractive  volume,  the  animating  spirit  of  which  is 
always  virile  and  sincere. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HORN-BOOK. 

“The  History  of  the  Horn-Book.”  By  Andrew  W. 
Tuer,  F.S.A.  2 vols.  London  : the  Leadenhall 
Press.  1896. 

MR.  TUER’S  two  handsome  volumes  are  a typical 
example  of  the  modern  art  of  book-making.  Few 
people  nowadays  know  what  a horn-book  was.  It  was 
merely  an  A.B.C.,  with  the  nine  digits,  and  sometimes 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  added,  encased  in  a frame  with  a 
handle  and  covered,  for  protection,  with  transparent 
horn.  Once  nearly  as  common  as  tram-tickets  are  to- 
day— for  every  child  at  school  learnt  from  one — horn- 
books are  now  of  singular  rarity.  We  know  of  an  eminent 
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bibliographer  who  prides  himself  on-  his  choice  collection 
of  tram-tickets  : he  has  a forecasting  mind,  and  knows 
that  the  unconsidered  trifles  of  the  present  are  always 
the  curiosities  of  the  future.  Assuredly  the  Mr.  Tuer 
of  next  century  will  write  “The  History  of  the  Tram- 
ticket,”  in  two  even  fatter  and  even  handsomer  volumes 
than  these.  The  horn-book  has  one  advantage  over 
the  tram-ticket  : the  back  of  it  is  capable  of  ornamenta- 
tion ; and  some  examples  given  by  Mr.  Tuer  show  some 
very  dainty  work  in  silver  filigree.  In  other  respects  it 
is  less  interesting,  less  various,  and  less  redolent  of  its 
own  particular  time  and  place.  But  your  true  collector 
loves,  above  all  things,  rarity.  Beauty  and  interest  are 
desirable  adjuncts  to  the  objects  of  quest ; but  they  may 
be  ever  so  beautiful,  ever  so  interesting,  and  unless 
they  are  also  rare,  he  will  not  look  at  them.  Mr.  Tuer, 
by  the  most  diligent  search,  has  not  discovered  the 
existence  of  more  than  about  a hundred  and  fifty  horn- 
books. Whoever  wishes  to  know  about  the  horn-book 
will  find  all  he  wants  in  Mr.  Tuer’s  work  ; and,  it  may 
be,  a good  deal  more.  For  the  two  volumes,  dis- 
proportionately large  as  they  are,  are  full  of  tedious 
padding  ; and  many  of  the  illustrations  are  as  worthless 
as  they  are  irrelevant. 

THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY’S  RECORDS. 

“ Letters  received  by  the  East  India  Company  from  its 
Servants  in  the  East.  Transcribed  from  the  Original 
Correspondence  Series  of  the  India  Office  Records.” 
Vol.  I.,  1602-1613.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Frederick  Charles  Danvers.  London:  Sampson 
Low,  Marston  & Co.  1896. 

ON  31  December,  1600,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted 
the  Charter  of  the  first  English  East  India  Com- 
pany. On  30  December,  1609,  when  some  five  voyages 
had  established  the  fact  that  trade  with  the  East  was 
enormously  profitable,  James  I.  made  his  way  to  the 
London  Docks  to  name  the  largest  merchant  ship  which 
England  had  ever  built.  The  “Trades  Increase”  at- 
tained the  momentous  burden  of  1,100  tons.  Looking 
back  over  the  span  of  three  centuries,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  feel  that  there  was  a happy  omen  about  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  newly  launched  vessel.  It  signified,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  during  the  first  nine  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  England’s  merchants  had  success- 
fully tapped  the  trade  of  India  and  other  Eastern  lands ; 
but  it  also  marked  the  resolution  of  the  English  race  to 
embark  on  the  commercial  struggle  with  the  Dutch  and 
the  Portuguese  for  all  it  was  worth.  Of  the  broad 
features  of  that  struggle  most  of  us  know  something. 
For  those  who  care  to  go  more  intimately  into  the 
history  of  the  enterprise  which  played  so  great  a part  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  Empire,  Mr.  Danvers’s 
volume  will  prove  of  exceptional  interest.  He  and  Sir 
George  Birdwood  within  the  last  four  years  have  placed 
the  students  of  early  Indian  voyages  under  immense  obli- 
gations by  enabling  them  to  purchase  for  a few  shillings 
records  hitherto  only  accessible  at  the  India  Office.  The 
present  volume  covers  the  period  1602-1613  ; it  contains 
in  all  123  original  documents  communicated  by  the 
captains  and  merchants  who  faced  the  perils  of  almost 
unexplored  seas  in  the  interests  of  the  Company  ; and 
Mr.  Danvers  supplies  a concise  but  comprehensive  intro- 
duction which  enables  one  to  understand  more  readily 
the  drift  of  letters  that  do  not  tell  a connected  story. 
These  letters  throw  valuable  side-lights  on  history, 
and  especially  commercial  history  ; and  they  bring  into 
vivid  relief  the  personal  qualities  of  adventurers  like 
the  Middletons,  the  Sarises,  the  Downtons,  and  the 
Adamses.  Some  of  the  documents,  it  is  true,  are  of 
little  worth,  and  are  very  tiresome  to  read.  In  one 
case  Mr.  Danvers  might  have  spared  his  space  and 
his  readers’  patience  by  omitting  a letter,  No.  45, 
with  the  exception  of  a couple  of  lines,  being  identical 
with  No.  49.  But  any  slight  weariness  which  may 
overtake  the  eye  as  it  travels  through  a desert  of 
illiterate  inconsequence  is  amply  compensated  for  by 
oases  which  are  important  in  every  line. 

The  best  of  these  letters  are  so  fascinating  to  study 
because  they  bring  one  into  direct  touch  with  the 
pioneers  of  a world-embracing  commercial  system. 
Only  by  some  such  aid  can  the  subjects  of  Queen 


Victoria  hope  even  to  imagine  the  conditions  under 
which  the  subjects  of  Queen  Elizabeth  followed  on  the 
heels  of  Hollander  and  Portingal  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  world  of  mystery  and  spices  beyond. 

In  these  quaint  documents  some  of  the  sea-dogs  who 
probably  had  a hand  in  dispersing  the  Armada  live  and 
move  again,  and  the  pity  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  picture,  that  more  of  these  epistles  were 
not  preserved  to  us.  We  see  the  voyagers  embarking 
in  crafts  so  small  and  so  frail  that  to  us  moderns  the 
wonder  is  any  of  them  lived  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  j 
adventures  or  succeeded  in  opening  up  any  sort  of 
trade  at  all.  After  a few  months  at  sea  the  vessels 
became  battered  tubs.  By  the  time  they  reached  the 
Far  East  it  was  a question  whether  they  would  hold 
together  during  the  return  voyage.  In  such  places 
as  the  Moluccas  we  are  told  “ the  worms  do  con- 
sume the  ships  very  much.”  Many  vessels,  of  course, 
were  never  heard  of  again  after  leaving  England,  and 
the  reiterated  thanksgivings  in  which  the  chroniclers 
indulge  are  some  measure  of  their  consciousness  of 
dangers  passed.  With  the  crews  the  voyage  played 
at  least  as  much  havoc  as  with  the  ships.  Scurvy 
was  a veritable  scourge,  and  sickness,  debility,  and 
death  added  enormously  to  the  responsibilities  of 
“the  General,”  as  the  principal  captain  in  each  voyage 
was  called.  Nor  did  the  perils  end  here.  The  English 
had  to  face  what  Captain  Middleton  called  “ the  threats 
and  brags  ” of  resentful  rivals — the  treachery  of  the 
Turk  and  the  compulsory  hostility  of  natives  under  the 
thumb  of  either  the  Dutch  or  the  Portuguese.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Europeans  of  different  nation- 
alities fought  each  other  in  Eastern  waters  must  have 
given  the  savages  or  semi-savages  with  whom  they 
traded  much  the  same  sort  of  idea  of  Europe  that  we 
entertain  of  India  before  the  British  Raj  proclaimed 
peace  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin.  The 
Dutch,  at  the  time  these  letters  were  written, 
were  strenuously  disputing  the  right  of  Spaniard 
or  Portuguese  to  peculiar  privileges  of  trade  in  the  Far 
East  ; between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  the  rivalry 
was  on  occasion  mild  to  the  point  of  being  friendly  ; the 
hatred  of  the  Portuguese  was,  however,  hardly  greater 
for  the  Dutch  than  for  the  English,  and  they  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  to  destroy  towns  if  the  inhabitants 
traded  with  the  English.  Fights  at  sea  were  every- 
day affairs,  but,  if  our  chroniclers  may  be  believed, 
an  English  vessel  generally  managed  to  teach  a 
superior  force  of  Portuguese  a sharp  lesson.  The 
most  serious  embarrassment  suffered  by  the  Eng- 
lish during  the  years  covered  by  the  volume  before 
us  came,  not  from  the  Portuguese  or  the  Dutch, 
but  from  the  Turks.  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  in  the 
“ Trades  Increase,”  was  received  at  Mocha  with  every 
show  of  cordiality  ; he  and  a party  went  ashore,  and 
were  entertained  in  the  most  friendly  way  ; and  when 
they  believed  themselves  absolutely  secure  in  the  good- 
will of  the  Turks,  were  ruthlessly  attacked.  Some  of 
the  English  party  were  killed ; others,  among  them 
Middleton,  were  made  prisoners  ; and  although  after  a 
while  “ the  General  ” was  released,  during  four  or  five 
months  some  of  his  men  were  detained.  We  are  given 
a graphic  account  of  Turkish  duplicity.  The  Turks 
broke  every  promise,  and  Nicholas  Downton  summed 
up  the  Turkish  character  for  all  time  when  he  com- 
plained:— “There  is  no  faithful  performance  to  be  ex- 
pected from  these  truthless  Turks.”  When  the  English 
were  helpless,  the  Turks  taunted  them  with  being 
“women  in  men’s  apparel.”  We  can  imagine  how 
valiant  Middleton  fumed  ! Later  he  turned  the  tables 
on  the  Turks  by  waylaying  a rich  ship  from  India, 
which  he  refused  to  give  up  until  his  men  were  restored 
to  him,  and  when  he  left  the  place  he  issued  a pro- 
clamation, warning  other  Englishmen  in  the  Red  Sea  to 
give  the  Turks  a wide  berth. 

If  it  be  true  that  Japan  is,  as  is  sometimes  argued, 
the  Great  Britain  of  the  Far  East,  it  is  curious  that  this 
volume,  illustrating  the  serious  beginnings  of  English 
enterprise  beyond  the  seas,  should  also  afford  a special 
glimpse  of  the  Japan  of  those  days.  The  letters  of 
William  Adams,  an  Englishman,  who  for  some  years 
was  a prisoner  of  the  Japanese  Emperor,  and  rendered 
such  services  to  his  Majesty  as  to  win  honours  and  a 
position  which  enabled  him  later  to  assist  his  country- 
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men  in  opening-  up  trade  with  Japan,  are  in  some 
ways  the  most  remarkable  things  in  Mr.  Danvers’s 
collection.  Adams  gives  us  a brief  sketch  of  the 
Japanese  character  and  of  the  state  of  Japanese  civiliza- 
tion which,  we  think,  will  serve  in  some  degree  to 
qualify  modern  views  of  the  manner  in  which  Japan  has 
leaped  to  the  front  as  a Great,  or  approximately  Great, 
Power.  The  people,  he  says,  are  “good  of  nature, 
courteous  out  of  measure,  and  valiant  in  war  ; justice 
is  severely  executed  upon  the  transgressor  of  the  law, 
without  partiality.”  He  assures  us  that  there  is  “not 
a land  better  governed  in  the  world  by  civil  policy.” 
In  another  place  he  shows  his  consciousness  of  the 
latent  capabilities  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  In 
Japan  there  “is  no  want  of  nothing,  for  carpenters, 
timber,  plank  and  iron,  and  all  things  necessary  for 
building  and  victualling  so  good  and  as  good  cheap  as 
is  in  England,  for  men,  if  I had  but  20  or  somewhat  less, 
I would  not  take  no  great  care,  for  Japanners  here  be 
enough  to  be  had,  seamen,  only  men  to  stir  and  direct 
the  Japanners  what  they  should  do.”  It  was  fortunate 
for  the  Japs  that  European  energies  were  so  largely 
neutralized  by  jealousy.  “It  is  certain,”  said  Richard 
Cocks,  in  a letter  home  a propos  of  Adams’s  agreement 
to  enter  the  Company’s  service  at  a remuneration  of 
^100  per  annum,  “ that  the  Hollanders  had  taken  this 
discovery  [of  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  Japan  and 
the  vicinity]  in  hand  before  now,  but  they  have  so  many 
irons  in  the  fire  already  with  their  wars  in  the  Moluccas 
against  the  Spaniards.”  Had  the  Dutch  been  less 
absorbed  in  other  directions,  Japan  might  have  become 
a Dutch  colony  ! 

FICTION. 

“ Green  Fire.”  By  Fiona  Macleod.  London:  Con- 
stable. 1896. 

‘‘Denys  d’Auvrillac.”  By  Hannah  Lynch.  London: 
John  Macqueen.  1896. 

MISS  FIONA  MACLEOD’S  writing  is  sometimes 
full  of  a rhapsodical  beauty  quite  its  own,  a charm 
entirely  un-English  and  mystical  ; she  affects  the  reader 
as  opium  might,  catching  him  up  out  of  the  common 
air  into  a strange,  fervid  atmosphere,  full  of  wild  scents 
and  the  stir  of  music.  This  book,  “ Green  Fire,”  is  not 
quite  so  fascinating  as  “The  Mountain  Lovers.”  There 
are  fewer  of  those  extraordinarily  beautiful  snatches  of 
Gaelic  song  which  she  can  translate  without  letting 
any  of  their  weird  charm  escape.  Something  of  a per- 
functory air  creeps  in  here  and  there  among  the  glowing 
descriptions.  One  fears  that  the  glow  is  artificially 
stimulated,  and  the  wealth  of  wonderfully  chosen  adjec- 
tives less  inspired  than  self-conscious.  Still,  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  there  is  an  impression  of  painful  elabo- 
ration. For  the  most  part  the  rhythmic  word-pictures 
are  as  vivid  as  ever.  Some  of  the  love-bits  are  perfect. 
Without  quoting  the  greater  part  of  Miss  Macleod’s 
books,  it  is  difficult  to  do  her  justice.  She  stands  quite 
alone  in  her  particular  realm  of  fancy  and  hardly  less  so 
in  her  method  of  giving  it  words. 

Miss  Lynch  has  not  made  any  great  advance  in 
literary  force  since  writing  “ Daughters  of  Men.”  Her 
present  novel,  however,  has  many  and  obvious  good 
points.  The  picture  of  French  domestic  life,  in  all  its 
Philistinism,  with  the  ludicrous  contrast  it  presents  to 
the  awe-struck  British  conception  of  its  deplorable 
liveliness,  is  capital.  The  writing  is  clear  and  re- 
strained, and  occasionally  humorous.  The  characters 
are  very  fairly  drawn,  but  just  miss  being  sympathetic. 
There  is  one  absolutely  true  touch — the  indifference  of 
the  dying  man  to  the  woman  who  had  complete  power 
over  him  while  he  was  in  health.  Miss  Lynch  almost 
cynically  realizes  the  interdependence  of  body  and 
spirit.  If  not  a marked  success,  her  book  is  at  least 
not  commonplace. 

“The  Inn  by  the  Shore.”  By  Florence  Warden. 

London  : Jarrold  & Sons.  1896. 

“The  Greek  E.”  By  Laura,  Princess  Bonaparte. 
London:  H.  S.  Nichols.  1896. 

“The  Inn  by  the  Shore  ” has  a plot  of  the  breathless 
detective  order.  Suspicions,  dark  and  fast,  come 
crowding  round  the  usual  central  figure  of  blameless 
innocence,  complicated  in  this  instance  by  two  lovers 


and  the  murder  of  one  of  them.  Any  girl  whose  daily 
doings  so  persistently  “looked  bad”  as  those  of  Nell 
Claris  would  be  happier  safely  lodged  in  prison.  How- 
ever, she  is  neatly  cleared  in  the  end  by  the  revelation 
of  the  most  unlikely  person  in  the  book  as  the  real 
criminal.  The  tale  is  absolutely  non-literary,  but  in- 
geniously worked  out. 

“The  Greek  E”  appeals  vehemently  to  our  sym- 
pathies on  behalf  of  a beauteous  lady  who  wrecks  her 
life  over  a foolish  mistake  in  handwriting.  An  anony- 
mous ruffian  having  insulted  her  dead  husband  by  a 
disgracefully  worded  letter,  she  vows  her  life  to  his  dis- 
covery. He  uses  the  Greek  “ E”  in  ordinary  writing. 
Her  lover  is  found  to  do  the  same.  “Thou  art  the 
man  ” ensues  as  a matter  of  course  ; one  character  goes 
mad;  another  dies  with  “a  dark  stream”  trickling 
from  his  mouth  on  to  a sofa-cushion,  and  a “look  of 
anguish  replaces  the  lovelight  ” in  the  heroine’s  eyes. 
And  all  on  account  of  the  Greek  “ E ” ! People  should 
be  more  careful. 

“ Mere  Stories.”  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford.  London  : 
Adam  & Charles  Black.  1896. 

“Some  Women’s  Ways.”  By  Mary  Angela  Dickens. 

London  : Jarrold  & Sons.  1896. 

“ A Court  Intrigue.”  By  Basil  Thomson.  London  : 
William  Heinemann.  1896. 

“London  Pride;  or,  When  the  World  was  Younger.” 
By  M.  E.  Braddon.  London  : Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  & Co.  1896. 

Mrs.  Clifford’s  collection  of  reprints  includes  very 
unequal  matter.  A few  of  the  tales — notably  “ In 
Case  of  Discovery  ” — are  the  merest  journalism,  and 
not  particularly  brilliant  specimens  at  that.  Others, 
such  as  “The  Woman  and  the  Philistine,”  are  among 
the  author’s  best  work.  Her  writing  is  always  diffuse 
and  a trifle  invertebrate,  with  suggestions  of  a 
dangerous  fluency,  a swamping  of  matter  in  an  easy 
flow  of  detail,  which  dilutes  the  undeniable  cleverness 
of  the  whole  and  is  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  acquiring  a “ style  ” or  even  individuality. 

“Some  Women’s  Ways”  contains  good  average 
stories,  prettily  told,  of  a stock  type.  We  have  met  all 
the  women  whose  “ways”  are  here  portrayed,  many 
times,  in  such  collections.  They  possibly  exist  in  flesh 
and  blood  ; but  the  substitution  of  vitality  for  “ bright- 
ness ” would  go  far  to  make  them  unrecognizable. 

“A  Court  Intrigue”  is  decidedly  amusing.  The 
little  sham  Court,  with  its  incongruous  officials  and 
petty  jealousies,  and  the  ingenious  climax  which  ex- 
plains the  whole,  make  very  merry  reading. 

“London  Pride”  is  something  of  a new  departure 
for  Miss  Braddon.  In  the  place  of  the  fascinating 
modern  maidens,  with  surroundings  artfully  brought  up 
to  date,  which  have  made  her  novels  a perfect  calendar 
of  the  superficial  aspects  of  half  a century,  we  begin 
with  London  at  the  time  of  the  Plague,  and  follow  the 
heroine  through  vicissitudes  with  a strictly  historical 
background  to  a somewhat  “ dour  ” ending.  The  book 
is  picturesque  and  pleasant,  if  a little  long-drawn-out. 

“ Life  the  Accuser.”  By  E.  F.  Brooke.  London  : 
William  Heinemann.  1896. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  of  a novel  by  the  author 
of  “ A Superfluous  Woman  ” that  it  abounds  in  clever- 
ness, or  to  add  that  the  tendency  of  it  is  unpleasant  to 
the  unfortunate  people  who  cannot  call  themselves 
“advanced.”  The  keynote  seems  to  be  a conviction 
of  the  falseness,  leading  to  disaster,  of  the  theory  that 
men  and  women  start  from  a fundamentally  different 
basis  in  the  petty  warfare  against  the  passions.  The 
merely  passive  condition  of  the  woman,  the  author 
would  imply,  her  remoteness  from  active  temptation,  is 
a fallacy  rather  than  a picturesque  fact,  and  can  but 
have  a tragic  influence  in  its  callous  ignoring  of  the 
tremendous  forces  which  women  are  not  exempt  from 
facings  The  idea  is  a little  too  strongly  insisted  on,  to  our 
thinking.  Of  the  two  virtuous  women  in  the  book,  one 
confesses  to  her  husband  that  passion  for  him,  rather  than 
abstract  purity,  has  kept  her  a faithful  wife.  His  horror 
at  the  notion  is  a distinctly  humorous  suggestion.  The 
other  woman,  a sweet  and  innocent  girl,  is  made  to 
part  from  a man,  confessedly  not  her  lover,  with  a 
regret  that  he  has  not  kissed  her.  “ I want  the  kiss. 
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It  would  have  placed  me  among  happy  women.  . . 
Oh  ! my  virtue  ! How  I hate  you  ! ” It  is  grim 
enough,  and  would  be  more  impressive  than  it  is  if  the 
style  were  not  the  style  of  Meredith,  occasionally 
travestied.  Here  is  one  of  too  many  instances.  “ He 
would  have  desired  . . . while  kissing  on  bended  knee 
the  white  hand  of  her  spotlessness,  to  have  hidden  an 
experienced  and  rosy  thought  over  the  more  earthly 
texture  of  the  other  creature.”  The  characters  have 
vitality.  Rosalie  and  her  mother  are  somewhat  crude 
conceptions.  The  inevitable  “ heredity  ” business 
works  in  their  case  with  a clockwork  neatness.  Here- 
dity, in  the  ablest  woman’s  novel,  can  be  counted  upon 
to  come  out  and  declare  itself  in  a satisfactorily  obvious 
manner  in  the  third  volume,  if  not  before.  Hence, 
Rosalie’s  mother  having  indulged  in  a degradingly  love- 
less union,  Rosalie  repeats  the  incident  with  very  slight 
variations,  leaving  a descendant  who  may,  presumably, 
be  trusted  to  perpetuate  iniquity  unto  all  generations. 
To  sum  up  : the  book  is  anything  rather  than  a finished 
work  of  art.  Yet  it  has  power,  pith,  and  originality, 
and  well  deserves  readme-. 

“Miss  Cherry-Blossom  of  Tokyo.”  By  John  Luther 
Long.  London  : John  Macqueen.  1896. 

“ Because  of  the  Child.”  By  Curtis  Yorke.  London  : 
Jarrold  & Sons.  1896. 

“His  Native  Wife.”  By  Louis  Becke.  London: 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1896. 

“ Two  Mothers  of  One.”  By  Roof  Roofer.  London: 
Digby,  Long  & Co.  1896. 

Miss  Cherry-Blossom  ” has  a remarkably  fresh 
love-interest  to  recommend  it.  Ever  since  Pierre 
Loti  we  have  had  the  Anglo-Japanese  domestic 
experiment,  more  or  less  legitimate,  described  for 
our  delight.  Miss  Cherry-Blossom  is  the  first  view 
of  Madame  Chrysanth£me  as  the  New  Woman,  edu- 
cated in  Boston,  and  revolutionizing  Japanese  imme- 
morial custom  by  her  love-making  with  a young 
Englishman.  With  her  pretty  English,  her  Worth 
costumes,  her  impossible  father,  and  her  medieval 
background  generally,  she  is  charming,  as  the  author 
points  out  perhaps  a trifle  too  often.  If  he  were  a little 
less  infatuated  with  his  heroine,  her  piquancy  would 
speak  sufficiently  for  itself.  The  graceful  end  to  the 
romance  comes  all  too  soon.  We  should  have  liked 
a page  out  of  Cherry-Blossom’s  future  as  a British 
matron. 

“ Because  of  the  Child  ” deals  with  a few  lay-figures 
who  are  moved  at  intervals  to  the  shedding  of  “hot 
tears  ” by  the  touching  utterances  of  a dreadful  little 
girl.  Among  them  is  the  invariable  long-suffering 
“ unfortunate  ” of  the  middle-class  imagination.  She 
also  sheds  “ hot  tears,”  besides  “ breaking  into  violent 
sobbing.”  It  is  quite  depressing. 

His  Native  Wife  is  rather  clever.  It  is  dangerously 
suggestive  of  Stevenson  to  write  of  the  South  Seas, 
but  the  little  book  stands  well  upon  its  own  feet.  It 
ends  gruesomely,  with  a good  “ sensation.” 

“ Two  Mothers  of  One  ” is  (quite  involuntarily)  very 
amusing  reading.  One  extract  will  serve.  “ Short  in 
stature,  thick  in  waist,  and  fat  in  limb  were  cruel  de- 
formities to  combine  with  a bust  of  matronly  plumpness 
to  be  swayed  by  a baby  head.”  Anything  more  naively 
impudent  than  the  whole  production,  or  more  improper 
in  a comically  feeble  way  than  the  plot  and  its  details, 
we  have  never  come  across. 

“A  Mountain  Woman.”  By  Elia  W.  Peattie.  London: 
Lawrence  & Bullen.  1896. 

“A  Woman  and  a Little  Dark  Man.”  By  Josephine 
Haze.  London  : Digby,  Long,  & Co.  1896. 

Jo  of  Auchendorass.”  By  E.  Crawford.  London  : 
Hutchinson  & Co.  1896. 

^oun^a*n  Woman  has  some  good  stories  in  it. 
We  like  least  the  one  that  gives  the  book  its  title. 
Instead  of  a poetic  or  interesting  figure.,  the  “mountain 
woman  appears  to  our  cold  sympathies  not  far  removed 
from  gentle  idiocy.  Sane  people  do  not  leave  their 
husbands  without  explanation  because  they  want  to  o-0 
and  hear  a waterfall.  ^ 

“A  Woman  and  a Little  Dark  Man”  has  a feeble 
enough  love-story  and  a not  very  convincing  hero  and 
heroine.  In  compensation,  there  is  an  admirably  clever 


sketch  of  the  aristocratic  pauper  family  who  turn  dairy- 
keepers.  They  are  capital — the  only  characters  worth 
noticing  in  the  book. 

“J°  of  Auchendorass”  has  an  eminently  lovable 
family  of  heroines  of  the  type  Miss  Beatrice  Whitby 
has  made  popular.  They  are  three.  Jo,  the  eldest,  is 
the  ostensible  leading  lady  ; but,  in  spite  of  her  many 
attractions,  the  lovely,  “slangy”  school-girl  Flora,  and 
the  troublesome  and  delightful  Babe,  almost  eclipse  her- 
They  are  all  drawn  with  real  humour,  and  are  a relief 
to  the  brain  from  their  wholesomeness. 

RECENT  MUSICAL  LITERATURE. 

“ My  Reminiscences.”  By  Luigi  Arditi.  London : Skeffington 
1896. 

“ My  Musical  Recollections.”  By  Wilhelm  Kuhe.  London  • 
Bentley.  1896. 

“Twenty  Years  of  Bayreuth.”  By  J.  E.  Kloss.  London: 
Williams  & Norgate.  1S96. 

“ The  Four  Stories  of  the  Nibelungen  Ring.”  By  A.  L.  Watson. 
London  : Elliot  Stock.  1896. 

“A  Letter  to  Girls  on  Music.”  By  E.  B.  Brown.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall  & Co.  1896. 

THE  Baroness  von  Sedlitz  {nie  Beatty  Kingston),  who  has 
been  kind  enough  to  mankind  to  “edit”  Mr.  Arditi’s 
“Reminiscences”  for  him,  begins  by  declaring  that  “mu- 
sicians have  been  asking  for  the  last  ten  years,  1 Why  does 
not  Arditi  wiite  his  memoirs?  The  record  of  his  professional 
career  could  not  fail  to  be  rife  with  interest  to  virtuosi 
and  diletia7ite  alike.  . . .’”  Now,  the  fact  is  that  what  we 
are  all  asking  is  to  adopt  the  style  of  the  Baroness  von 
Sedlitz  {nee  Beatty  Kingston)— “ Why  do  old  men,  with 
nothing  of  interest  to  tell  us,  and  with  no  charm  of  style  to 
make  their  monotonous  recollections  tolerable,  insist  upon 
breaking  the  public  peace  and  trying  the  public  temper  by 
shooting  out  in  book  form  the  streams  of  garrulity  that  should 
be  kept  for  after-dinner  use  alone?”  Mr.  Arditi,  as  we  all 
know,  is  a singularly  amiable  and  unassuming  gentleman  and 
by  far  the  ablest  Italian  conductor  Covent  Garden  has  ever  had ; 
and  as  we  read  his  book  the  conviction  is  thrust  upon  us  that  the 
writing  of  it  has  been  less  his  work  than  the  work  of  the  Baroness 
von  Sedlitz  {nde  Beatty  Kingston).  If  we  could  believe  that  Mr. 
Arditi  understood  how  the  Introduction  written  by  this  lady 
reads  to  the  English  mind,  or  understanding  that,  that  he  ap- 
proved of  it,  we  should  be  compelled  to  regard  him  as  precisely 
the  most  brazen  and  impudent  person  to-day  before  the  public. 
Obviously  he  does  not  know  how  it  reads  ; and  therefore  he  is 
not  to  be  blamed ; and  since  the  Baroness  von  Sedlitz  {n£e 
Beatty  Kingston)  is  quite  sincere  in  her  gushing  admiration  for 
Mr.  Arditi,  she  is  not  to  be  blamed  either.  It  is  not  the  Intro- 
duction alone  that  we  complain  of.  Again  and  again  throughout 
the  book  this  appalling  lady  rushes  in  with  footnotes  to  tell  us 
some  such  unimportant  incident  as  this,  “ The  loss  of  Giuglini 
to  the  operatic  world  was  irreparable.  He  died  in  his  fortieth 
year,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,”  or  this  again,  “ Signor 
Arditi  composed  all  the  recitatives  for  ‘ Medea.’  ” We  are 
never  left  alone  with  Mr.  Arditi,  never  permitted  to  forget,  even 
for  one  blissful  moment,  the  Baroness  von  Sedlitz  {nee  Beatty 
Kingston).  But  quite  apart  from  the  Introduction  and  exaspe- 
rating footnotes  the  hand  of  the  Baroness  von  Sedlitz  {nfe 
Beatty  Kingston)  is  apparent  everywhere— in  such  phrases  as 
“ the  merciless  sea  made  our  small  bark  dance  incessantly  to  its 
strident  music,”  or  “ No  matter  what  lotions  or  outward  applica- 
tions I used  in  order  to  elicit  a hirsute  covering  for  my  head,  I 
was  unable  to  produce  the  desired  effect.”  It  seems  that  when 
Patti  was  first  announced  to  sing  at  Covent  Garden  “people 
asked  each  other  : ‘ Who  is  this  little  dark-eyed  singer  from 
America  ? Can  she  sing,  or  will  she,  like  a falling  star,  shine 
brilliantly  for  a time,  and  then  fade  into  obscurity  for  ever?’  ” 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  foundation  stones  have  to  be  laid 
twice,  and  Mr.  Arditi  was  present  when  Patti  laid  hers  for  the 
first  time  ; but  hers,  of  course,  was  the  “ foundation  stone  of  a 
pedestal  upon  which  she  has  reigned  ever  since.”  It  need  not  be 
added  that  to  Mr.  Arditi  “the  diva's ” voice  seems  as  fresh  and  rich 
and  lovely  as  when  he  first  heard  it  nearly  forty  years  ago.  As 
though  the  eloquence  of  the  Baroness  von  Sedlitz  {nte  Beatty 
Kingston)  was  not  sufficient,  Mr.  Arditi’s  reminiscences  are 
further  enriched  by  liberal  quotations  from  a certain  “ leading 
paper  of  the  day.”  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  whether  that  paper 
was  the  “ Daily  Telegraph  ”?  The  volume  contains  over  three 
hundred  pages  ; and  its  contents  might  well  have  been  com- 
pressed into  thirty.  We  should  all  be  pleased  to  read  about 
Mr.  Arditi  s little  triumphs  ; but  since  he  has  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  smallest  interest  to  record  of  all  “ the  distinguished  people 
he  has  met,  excepting  that  the  sopranos  were  mostly  fat  and 
that  the  tenors  thought  far  more  of  the  money  they  could  earn 
than  of  singing  beautifully,  and  has  not  an  original  remark  to 
°Jfer  about  the  great  works  which  he  conducted  for  the  first 
time  in  England,  nor  about  any  place  he  has  seen,  there  is  not 
the  smallest  reason  why  he  should  have  permitted  such  a 
specimen  of  vulgarity  to  be  published  in  his  name. 
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It  appears  that  some  years  ago  at  a banquet  of  musicians, 
Mr.  Kuhe  “had  enhanced  the  enjoyment  of  the  assembly  by 
playing  one  of  his  own  compositions  on  the  piano,”  when  the 
chairman — whether  afraid  or  not  that  Mr.  Kuhe  would  play  a 
second  composition  of  his  on  the  piano  we  are  not  informed — 
called  upon  him  to  make  a speech.  Mr.  Kuhe  did  so,  relating 
a number  of  his  experiences.  A distinguished  musician  who 
was  amongst  the  convivial  party  afterwards  asked  Mr.  Kuhe 
why  he  had  never  written  his  musical  recollections.  The  end 
of  the  conversation  was  that  Mr.  Kuhe  determined  to  do  so. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  regard  this  resolve  as  altogether  un- 
fortunate, for  M r.  Kuhe  has  known  many  important  musicians,  and 
been  in  the  midst  of  many  important  events ; and  though  he 
sees  little  further  through  a stone  wall  than  many  other  people, 
he  writes  with  incomparable  good  humour,  some  fluency,  and  a 
dash  of  cynicism  that  adds  piquancy  to  his  remarks.  In  spite  of 
his  cynicism  Mr.  Kuhe  finds  every  one  and  everything  admirable 
in  this  best  of  possible  v/orlds.  Mme.  Patti,  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  the  old  Italian 
Opera  both  at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  and  the 
artists  who  took  part  therein — every  one  of  these  comes  in  for 
Mr.  Kuhe’s  gentle  adulation.  Still,  his  book  is  far  from  the 
pretentious  “ Telegraphese  ” which  makes  Mr.  Arditi’s  so  un- 
fortunately offensive  ; and  it  may  be  recommended  not  only  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Kuhe  that  the  past 
fifty  years  form  a great  and  glorious  epoch  in  English  musical 
history,  but  also  those  who  wish  to  learn  in  what  a condition 
English  music  has  been  up  to  the  present.  To  the  latter  we 
especially  recommend  Chapters  7 and  8,  and  49-51. 

“ Twenty  Years  of  Bayreuth  ” is  an  extraordinary  pamphlet 
by  one  Julius  Erich  Kloss.  It  gives  a history  of  Bayreuth  as 
seen  from  the  inside  and  from  the  outside — especially  from  the 
inside.  Its  purpose,  in  fact,  is  to  glorify  Bayreuth  as  it  exists 
to-day  and  to  blacken  the  characters  of  all  who  venture  to  think 
that  Bayreuth  is  not  quite  what  it  pretends  to  be,  not  quite 
what  it  might  be.  The  treatment  accorded  to  Weingartner 
may  be  taken  as  a sample.  Weingartner  has  lately  written  a 
little  book  on  conducting  in  which  he  speaks  his  mind  con- 
cerning Bayreuth  and  Siegfried  Wagner  with  somewhat  pain- 
ful distinctness.  Any  one  who  has  heard  Siegfried  Wagner 
conduct  cannot  possibly  disagree  with  Mr.  Weingartner ; we 
believe  we  are  absolutely  correct  in  saying  that  the  mention  of 
Siegfried  Wagner’s  name  raises  a smile  throughout  musical 
Germany  ; we  believe  it  is  just  as  true  that  under  his  direction 
Bayreutb  is  coming  to  be  regarded  in  Germany  much  as  the 
Philharmonic  is  regarded  in  England.  But  amiable  Mr.  Kloss 
tells  us  of  “the  downright  incapability  of  Herr  Weingartner  of 
understanding  what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  speaks  of  Bay- 
reuth”; and  it  is  insinuated  that  Mr.  Weingartner  would  con- 
siderably modify  his  opinions  if  he  were  promoted  to  a Bayreuth 
conductorship.  In  a word,  the  book  is  one  to  be  thrown  down 
with  contempt  and  disgust,  though  we  admit  that  in  answering 
charges  which  few,  in  England  at  any  rate,  knew  had  been 
made,  Mr.  Kloss  incidentally  proves  that  many  who  are  most 
intimate  with  Bayreuth  and  who  were  most  energetic  at  the 
beginning,  now  most  strongly  denounce  it  as  a fraud  and  a 
sham.  And  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  denounce  the 
denouncers. 

All  that  need  be  said  about  Mr.  Watson’s  book  is  that  it  tells 
the  tale  of  the  Niebelung’s  Ring  with  clearness  and  a perfect 
understanding  of  the  drama. 

“ The  Letter  to  Girls  on  Music”  is  a minute  pamphlet  which 
may  be  useful  to  some  and  cannot  do  harm  to  any.  The 
writer’s  purpose  is  simply  to  make  girls  see  a little  deeper  into 
the  nature  of  music  than  they  generally  do.  But  surely  she 
makes  a huge  mistake,  however,  in  recommending  girls  to  read 
the  musical  criticisms  of  the  “Spectator”  and  “Times.” 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

u Industrial  Day-Dreams  : Studies  in  Industrial  Ethics  and 
Economics.”  By  Samuel  E.  Keeble.  London  : Elliot 
Stock.  1896. 

THIS  is  a collection  of  pleasantly  written  and  unpretentious 
essays  and  addresses  in  history  and  criticism  of  Socialism, 
well  within  the  grasp  of  those  who  still  demand  special  magazines 
for  Sunday  reading.  The  first  part  consists  of  chapters  on 
German,  English,  French,  and  State  Socialism  : the  second 
criticizes  the  theory  of  Socialism,  Political  Economy,  and  the 
modern  industrial  system.  The  author  seems  to  us  an  earnest 
man  who  has  imbibed  a great  deal  of  Ruskin  and  a good  deal 
of  economic  science,  with  the  not  uncommon  result  that  he  is 
unfair  to  the  latter,  yet  somewhat  shaken  in  his  allegiance  to 
the  former.  The  book  will  be  useful  to  those  who  require  a 
warrant  from  the  Church  before  they  will  consider  the  problems 
of  the  world. 

" Leaves  from  the  Note-Books  of  Frances  M.  Buss.”  Edited 
by  Grace  Toplis,  L.C.P.  London  : Macmillan  & Co. 
1896. 

These  are  the  heads  or  notes  for  twenty- one  addresses, 
collected  chiefly  to  serve  as  a pleasant  memento  for  those 
who  have  listened  to  the  spoken  words  of  the  head-mistress. 


And  although  they  are  not  by  themselves  of  paramount  interest 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  are  a suggestive  addition  to  one’s 
conception  of  a most  interesting  person. 

“ Year-book  of  the  Scientific  and  Learned  Societies  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.”  Compiled  from  Official  Sources. 
London  : Charles  Griffin  & Co.  1896. 

The  present  (thirteenth)  issue  of  this  work  contains  all  the 
previous  information  as  regards  the  membership  and  meetings 
of  the  various  societies,  brought  up  to  date,  as  well  as  a most 
useful  list  of  papers  read  during  1895. 

“ Family  Budgets  : being  the  Income  and  Expenses  of  Twenty- 
eight  British  Households,  1891-1894.”  Compiled  for  the 
Economic  Club,  with  an  Introduction.  London  : P.  S. 
King  & Co.  1896. 

Here  are  monographs  of  various  lengths  by  various  hands 
dealing  with  the  history,  wages,  lodging,  food  and  circumstances 
generally  of  families  living  in  London,  provincial  towns  and  the 
country.  They  are  followed  by  statistical  tables  and  preceded 
by  an  introduction  which  suggests  certain  questions  that  may 
partly  be  answered  from  the  information  here  collected. 

“ Our  Humor.”  By  Richard  Shelburn.  New  York  : Columbia 
Book  Company.  1896. 

There  are  certain  journalists  who  sarcastically  underline  with 
a “ (sic)  ” the  faults  of  those  they  desire  to  ridicule  in  quota- 
tion. It  is  an  annoying  fault  on  the  whole,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Shelburn  has  attacked  it  in  the  most  violent  and  self-sacrificing 
manner  possible.  For  this  modern  Arnold  von  Winkelried 
has  gathered  all  the  offending  (sic) s to  his  own  breast.  He 
prints  as  many  as  six  on  every  page,  and  as  these  pages  con- 
tain the  oldest  and  dullest  scraps  of  humour  we  have  ever  set 
eyes  on,  his  crusade  ought  to  be  successful. 

“ Poems  of  Uhland.”  Selected  and  Edited  by  Waterman  T. 
Hewett,  Ph.D.  New  York  : Macmillan  & Co.  1896. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  something  of  Uhland  and  his 
poetry  will  find  all  they  want  in  Professor  Hewett’s  volume. 
He  has  written  a full  biographical  introduction,  notes  to  his 
selections  of  songs  and  ballads,  and  a bibliography.  The 
explanatory  and  historical  notes  are  to  the  point,  and  it  is 
especially  interesting  to  be  told  the  names  of  the  composers 
who  have  set  the  various  poems  to  music.  Altogether  the 
volume  displays  much  care  and  affection  on  the  editor’s  part. 

“Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson.”  Edited  by  Augustine  Birrell. 
London  : Constable.  1896. 

We  believe  that  in  the  last  century  there  glided  about  the 
Pump-room  at' Bath  or  Cheltenham  a brilliant  personage  whose 
function  it  was  to  introduce  people  to  one  another.  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell  is  to-day  the  champion  introducer  of  classical 
authors  to  the  modem  public,  and  very  well  he  does  his  busi- 
ness. His  introduction  to  this  latest  edition  of  Boswell  is 
charmingly  written,  and  is  of  itself  a sufficient  inducement  to 
buy  these  dainty  little  volumes.  But  this  edition  has  many  other 
attractions.  The  type,  though  rather  small,  is  very  clear,  the 
paper  is  good,  and  the  six  volumes  are  light  in  the  hand — all 
great  merits.  Then  the  biography  is  not  encumbered  with  too 
many  notes  ; for,  as  the  editor  observes,  “ the  book  is  the  thing.” 
The  judiciously  selected  notes  are  Boswell’s  and  Malone’s,  with 
here  and  there  a few  lines  from  the  editor,  signed  “A.  B.”  To 
thrust  Boswell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  read  him 
is  Mr.  Birrell’s  object,  in  which  we  hope  he  will  succeed. 

“ History  of  the  Three  Royal  Exchanges,  the  Gresham  Lec- 
tures and  Gresham  Almshouses.”  By  J.  G.  White.  Lon- 
don : Effingham  Wilson.  1896. 

“ The  Maritime  Codes  of  Spain  and  Portugal.”  Translated 
and  Annotated  by  F.  W.  Raikes,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  London : 
Effingham  Wilson.  1896. 

“Mercantile  Practice.”  By  George  Johnson,  P'.S.S.,  A.I.S. 

London  : Effingham  Wilson.  1897. 

“ The  Put-and-Call.”  By  Leonard  R.  Higgins.  London : 
Effingham  Wilson.  1896. 

Mr.  White  has  compiled  an  entertaining  little  history  of 
the  three  Exchanges.  The  first  was  completed  in  1569,  and 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  ; the  second  lasted  from  1669  till 
a fire  of  1838.  After  a long  quarrel  with  the  Treasury  the  third 
was  finished  in  1844,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  better 
built  than  its  predecessors. 

Mr.  Raikes  has  made  a beginning  of  what  should  certainly 
prove  a most  useful  and  instructive  work  on  the  maritime  law 
of  foreign  countries.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  law  is 
translated  in  this  volume,  and  Mr.  Raikes  has  added  notes  as 
well  as  references  to  parallel  articles  in  the  codes  of  other 
nations. 

Mr.  George  Johnson’s  “Mercantile  Practice”  is  a complete 
and  concise  manual  on  all  the  points  that  have  to  do  with  the 
keeping  of  accounts. 

Mr.  Leonard  Higgins  treats  of  Options,  mathematically, 
practically,  theoretically,  with  much  clearness  and  verve. 

We  wish  the  firm  that  has  published  so  many  valuable  books 
on  everything  that  is  concerned  with  the  making  of  money 
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would  consider  whether  they  could  not  bring  out  a treatise  on 
yet  another  and  a by  no  means  unimportant  subject ; it  might 
be  called  “The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mercantile  Humour: 
or,  The  Complete  City  Wit.” 

“A  History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue.”  By  Charles  A. 

Conant.  London  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1896. 

If  for  nothing  else  than  protection  against  unconscientious 
reviewers,  writers  on  technical  subjects  should  surely  have 
the  common  sense  to  give  their  credentials.  Here  is  a large 
Ixiok  of  some  600  pages,  published  by  a great  firm,  on  a subject 
m which  full  knowledge  and  perfect  accuracy  are  essential  ; and 
the  author,  whether  through  modesty  or  conceit,  gives  us 
nothing  but  his  name  as  guarantee  of  fitness  to  write 
on  it.  When  President  Walker,  or  Professor  Taussig,  or 
Mr.  Horace  White,  writes  on  currency,  we  know  what  to  ex- 
pect ; but  who  is  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  Washington,  D.C.  ? 

Having  made  this  protest,  we  hurry  on  to  say  that  Mr. 
Conant’s  first  chapter,  in  which  he  lays  down  the  “ Theory  of 
Banking  Currency,”  gives  sufficient  evidence  that  he  is  well 
equipped  in  the  science  of  money ; and  that  the  rest  of  the 
book  shows  him  to  be  perfectly  conversant  with  the  technicali- 
ties of  a somewhat  encyclopaedic  subject.  He  gives  admirable 
accounts  of  the  issue  systems  of  France,  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  shorter  chapters  on  the  Banks  of  Northern 
and  Southern  Europe,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  East. 
The  last  four  chapters  discuss  banking  crises  and  their 
causes,  and  give  a history  of  the  famous  examples  of  this 
century. 

In  some  quarters,  and  particularly  in  thoroughly  developed 
monetary  communities  like  our  own,  there  is  a tendency  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  banknotes  in  view  of  the  im- 
mensely greater  work  done  by  cheques  drawn  on  deposits.  It 
is  well  to  remember  Bagehot’s  contention  that  the  best,  and, 
historically,  the  only  introduction  to  deposit  banking  is  a 
system  of  note  issue.  “No  nation,”  he  says,  “as  yet  has 
arrived  at  a great  system  of  deposit  banking  without  going  first 
through  the  preliminary  stage  of  note  issue.”  Mr.  Conant  is, 
of  course,  an  adherent  of  the  “banking  system”  as  against  the 
“ currency  system”  ; that  is,  of  a note  issue  growing  out  of  the 
relations  of  business  men  with  each  other,  in  opposition  to  a 
Government  paper  which  cannot  help  being  regulated  by  the 
necessities  of  a Government.  He  considers  “free  banking” 
within  necessary  safeguards,  as  the  ideal  of  banking ; and  we 
need  not  be  jealous  that  he  points  to  Scotland  as  coming  nearer 
that  ideal  than  any  other  country.  Mr.  Conant’s  book  is  well 
timed  and  well  done. 

“ Banks  and  Banking.”  By  H.  T.  Easton.  London  : Effingham 
Wilson.  1896. 

The  author  modestly,  but  justly,  describes  his  book  as  a 
series  of  notes  on  the  growth  and  development  of  banking  in 
this  country.”  It  begins  with  a short  sketch  of  early  banking 
and  the  note  issues  from  which  banking1  profits  were  then 
chiefly  derived,  and  shows  how  deposits  developed  into  a com- 
plex system  of  finance.  There  are  separate  chapters  on  the 
history  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
banks,  on  crises,  on  the  rate  of  interest,  on  banking  instruments, 
and  on  branch  banking.  This  is  a large  field,  and  one  already 
more  adequately  covered  by  many  treatises.  Consequently 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  seeing  what  place  Mr.  Easton’s 
“notes”  propose  to  fill ; but  the  book  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  the  larger  works  and  do  not  care  to  read  in 
public  libraries. 


]_A  Part  of  the  following  Reviews  appeared  in  the  first  edition 
of  December  12.] 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  SHELF. 

a ‘The  Life  of  the  Waiting  Soul.”  By  Dr.  Sanderson.  London  • 
Gardner,  Darton  & Co.  1896. 

Sketches  of  England  and  her  Churchmen.”  By  L.  G. 
London  : Gardner,  Darton  & Co.  1896. 

ThE,,Eucharist  and  Common  Life.”  By  G.  Sarson.  London  : 
Thomas  Hibberd.  1896. 

“ Sanctuary  of  Suffering.”  By  Eleanor  Tee.  London  ■ Long- 
mans, Green  & Co.  1896. 

The  Supernatural.”  By  Katholikos.  London:  Elliot  Stock. 
1896. 


"PjK.  SANDERSON’S  little  book  upon  the  intermediate  state 
J-V  is  of  the  size  and  calibre  of  that  once  popular  book  by  Alford 
on  the  state  of  the  blessed  dead,  and  shows  how  great  a change 
has  comeabout  in  twenty-six  years.  This  is  a gentle  and  scholarly 
collection  of  short  addresses  given  in  Chichester  Cathedral.  It 
has  no  value  from  a controversial  point  of  view,  but  much  value, 
if  taken  as  heart  affluence  of  discursive  talk.  The  anonymous 
author  of  the  Sketches  of  England  ” is  no  doubt  a lady.  If 
she  would  have  kept  her  pen  away  from  theology  and  stuck  to 
mstoiy,  she  would  have  produced  a charming  little  book  : but, 
l',,?0  many  °th,er  well-meaning  persons,  she  insists  upon 
teaching  what  she  has  not  learnt.  Apart  from  this,  the  book  is  a 


good  one  for  parish  and  school  libraries.  Mr.  Sarson’s  Maurician 
altar  manual  reappears  in  a second  edition  revised.  It  will  be 
welcomed bythe  manyadmirers  of  Mauriceasathoroughlysound 
book  for  confirmation  candidates.  The  “ Sanctuary  of  Suffer- 
ing ” is  a fervid  High  Church  work,  in  the  style  of  Miss  Frances 
Havergal,  and  it  offers  spiritual  poultices  and  cordials  to  all 
like-minded  persons  who  are  down  in  the  mouth.  Such  cordials 

lack  the  chief  ingredients  in  medicines  potent  against  grief 

valour  and  work.  It  is  better,  like  St.  Peter,  to  go  a-fishing,  if 
one  is  cast  down,  than  with  this  authoress  to  meditate  oneself 
into  a rapture  of  mixed  metaphor  and  vague  gush.  But  the 
work  is  pleasantly  printed.  The  anonymous  author  of  “ The 
Supernatural”  is  said  by  his  introductor,  Prebendary'  Reynolds, 
to  be  “ remarkable  for  historical  illustration,  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, correct  reasoning,  and  truthful  zeal.”  This  hyper-lauda- 
tion is  likely  to  disappoint  the  reader.  Katholikos  is  a rather 
old-fashioned  moderate  Churchman,  who  does  not  appear  to 
see  more,  or  to  say  better  what  he  sees,  than  do  the  rest  of  his 
brothers  in  arms  and  arts.  He  has  the  pleasant  optimist  tone 
of  a dignified  clergyman,  and  his  reasoning  ability  may  be 
judged  from  two  consecutive  paragraphs.  In  the  first  he 
asserts  St.  James  to  have  been  the  supreme  earthly  head  of  the 
early  Church,  whose  authority  none  questioned.  In  the  second 
he  begins  thus  : “ The  only  Head  that  the  Church  Universal 
ever  has  acknowledged  or  ever  will  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
Such  reasoning,  if  it  is  correct,  shows  that  ordinary  ideas  of 
correctness  need  correcting.  Katholikos  has  a joyful  zeal  over 
the  perfections  of  ammonites,  cephalopods  and  whelks,  which 
he  thinks  to  be  of  grave  theological  importance.  The  winkle 
of  the  Triassic  period  greatly  impresses  him,  and  the  coral 
insect  builds  up  his  faith  into  a solid  reef. 

“ The  Reign  of  Perfection.”  By  Walter  Sweetman.  London  : 
Digby,  Long  & Co.  1896. 

“ God  and  the  People.”  By  Dean  Stubbs.  London  : T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1896. 

“ Protestantism.”  By  E.  P.  Usher.  London  : Gav  & Bird. 

“ Some  Principles  of  Religious  Education.”  By  W.  H.  Carnegie. 
London  : John  Murray.  1896. 

“ The  Christian  Inheritance.”  By  the  Bishop  of  Newport. 
London  : Burns  & Oates. 

“ The  Presbyterian  Churches.”  By  J.  N.  Ogilvie.  London  : 
A.  & C.  Black.  1896. 

Mr.  Sweetman  tries  to  combine  liberal  Roman  Catholic  views 
with  a defunct  philosophy  he  calls  Berkleian.  Some  of  his 
views  are  ingenious  and  interesting,  as  when  he  suggests  that 
we  may  evade  the  fierce  logic  of  St.  Augustine’s  De  ficenis 
fiarvulorum  by  supposing  that  the  guardian  angel  of  the  dying 
infant  may  be  relied  upon  to  baptize  him  before  his  last  gasp. 
Mr.  Sweetman’s  style  is  breathless,  stopless,  and  impossible. 
Fie  averages  a page  to  a sentence,  and  the  result  is  that  no  one 
can  take  him  seriously.  It  reminds  the  Oxford  reader  of  the 
negroes  and  Eurasians  when  they  speak  at  the  Union.  They 
mistake  volubility  for  eloquence,  and  are  indignant  if  the 
audience  greet  their  glowing  periods  with  merry  peals  of 
laughter.  Dean  Stubbs  has  republished  his  studies  in  Mazzini, 
and  boiled  down  that  didactic  democrat  into  a sort  of  Arian 
creed.  Dean  Stubbs  has  tried  many  long  experiments  at  creed- 
making, none  of  which  have  been  greeted  by  a chorus  of 
amens.  Mazzini  needs  no  further  comment.  This  summary  is 
enough  to  bring  the  reader  to  a prompt  and  decisive  view  as 
to  whether  he  was  a great  man  or  a great  muddler.  The 
Broad  Churchmen  appear  to  have  died  into  silence,  but 
“Protestantism”  is  written  in  their  old  familiar  vein.  Is  the 
Church  broad  enough  to  include  among  her  clergy  those  who 
reject  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection  ? Mr.  Usher 
thinks  that  the  Church  is  undoubtedly  a sort  of  commonland, 
a very  desert  for  wild  asses,  and  that  no  fences  are  discernible 
anywhere  in  that  superficial  landscape.  Fie  leaps  about 
sportively,  just  to  show  us  how  it  can  be  done  if  only  one’s 
conscience  is  buoyant  enough.  Mr.  Usher  dates  from  Grafton 
Mass.,  whither  such.liberal  interpretations  of  subscription  seem 
to  have  retired.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  think  that  such  views 
have  not  wholly  perished  from  the  earth.  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
book,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  one  principle,  which  much 
requires  to  be  enforced.  Christian  doctrine  is,  like  any  other 
body  of  thought,  a living  organism.  One  or  two  dogmas  cannot 
be  isolated  without  becoming  useless  and  false  themselves, 
without  maiming  and  totally  changing  the  whole  body  from 
which  they  are  lopped.  Books  of  this  sort  are  also  welcome, 
as  an  index  that  some  of  the  younger  clergy  are  leaving  the 
dull  mechanical  method  for  a more  intelligent  and  living  con- 
ception of  religion  ; but  Mr.  Carnegie’s  conclusions  are  very 
debatable.  The  Roman  Bishop  of  Newport  writes  crisply, 
and,  though  he  has  no  great  literary  skill,  yet  he  manages  to 
say  plainly  what  he  wants  to  say.  Fie  has  a certain 
frankness  which  propitiates  the  reader.  Take,  for  instance, 

Lis  sermon  upon  Libert)’.  He  boldly  declares  that  it  is 
right  in  principle  to  persecute  or  “take  active  measures 
against  the  false  teacher  and  corrupter.  In  practice  it  may  be 
often  inexpedient  to  attempt  it  : but  in  principle  it  must  be 
right.”  Yet  Bishop  Hedley  is  vexed  with  the  Chinese  for  acting 
on  this  very  principle  against  the  blessed  John  Gabriel 
Perboyre  ! Mr.  Ogilvie  has  given  good  value  to  any  who  shall 
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bang  saxpence  upon  his  Guild  text-book.  He  has  summed  up 
the  whole  history  of  Presbyterianism  with  all  its  splits  and 
countersplits,  its  reunions  and  redivisions,  and  its  numerical 
reports.  Mr.  Ogilvie  has  made  one  bad  blunder  ; he  imagines 
that  the  ministers  ejected  in  1662  for  obtruding  into  English 
parishes  were  mostly  Presbyterian.  They  were  nothing  of  the 
sort.  If  any  party  had  a majority  it  was  jthe  Independents. 
The  Presbyterian  phase  passed  away  in  England  long  before 
the  Restoration,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  more  than  a transient 
fad  here.  Why  has  Mr.  Ogilvie  missed  the  kirks  of  the 
Coral  Islands  ? Can  the  South  Sea  Islanders  have  pitched  the 
Shorter  Catechism  to  the  sharks  ? Can  they  have  concluded 
at  last  that  the  flavour  of  Caledonian  is  beneath  that  of 
American  Baptist?  or  have  they  lapsed  into  prelacy?  Mr. 
Ogilvie  disabuses  us  of  the  notion  that  the  Free  Kirk  “broke 
the  back  of  the  auld  leddy,”  as  Carlyle  asserted.  The  auld 
leddy  seems  to  be  pretty  comfortable,  in  spite  of  ’43.  Indeed, 
all  the  leddies  seem  to  be  fat  and  flourishing,  and  full  alike  of 
hope  and  of  bawbees. 

“The  Light  of  Melanesia.”  By  H.  H.  Montgomery,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Tasmania.  London:  S.  P.  C.  K.  1896. 

“ The  Child,  the  Wise  Man,  and  the  Devil.”  By  Coulson 
Kernahan.  London : James  Bowden.  1896. 

“ The  Young  Man  Master  of  Himself.”  By  the  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury. London  : James  Nisbet  & Co.  1896. 

Whatever  may  be  our  general  opinion  in  regard  to  missions 
to  the  “ heathen,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have 
attracted  very  many  noble  characters,  and  developed  heroism 
of  an  equally  uncommon  kind.  Dr^  Montgomery’s  book  is 
much  better  reading  than  most  missionary  records,  and  such 
men  as  the  two  Bishops  Selwyn  and  Bishop  Patteson,  to  say 
nothing  of  some  of  their  helpers  and  converts,  lived  lives  and 
did  work  which  cannot  but  stir  the  admiration  even  of 
sceptical  stay-at-homes.  The  results,  it  will  probably  be 
thought,  are  scanty  enough  in  proportion  to  the  lives,  labour 
and  resources  which  have  been  spent  on  them.  But  it  is  true 
that  in  work  of  this  kind  the  best  fruit  is  not  upon  the  surface, 
and  lies  probably  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  tests  and  methods 
of  investigation. 

Mr.  Kernahan  has  written  another  allegorical  little  tale  after 
the  manner  of  his  successful  “ God  and  the  Ant.”  He  has  a 
vivid  imagination,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  kindled  at 
the  shrine  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  ; and  very  considerable  literary 
power.  He  has  affinities  also  with  no  less  a writer  and  dreamer 
than  Olive  Schreiner  ; but  his  passionate  fervour  of  belief  is  a 
world  away  from  her  sorrowful  questionings.  There  is  a touch 
of  genius,  perhaps  even  something  more  than  a touch,  about 
this  brilliant  and  original  booklet. 

The  last  of  our  list  is  a reprint  of  a series  of  papers  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  Farrar  to  the  “Young  Man.”  They  contain 
many  quotations,  a good  deal  of  rhetoric,  and  some  sound 
sense. 

“ Christianity  and  History.”  By  Adolf  Harnack.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders,  with  an  Introductory  Note. 
London  : Adam  & Charles  Black.  1896. 

“ The  Gospel  of  Experience  ; or,  the  Witness  of  Human  Life 
to  the  Truth  of  Revelation.”  Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for 
1895.  By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  M.A.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green  & Co.  1896. 

“ Ten  Years  in  a Portsmouth  Slum.”  By  Robert  R.  Dolling. 

London  : Swan  Sonnenschein  & Co.  1896. 

41  Retreats”  given  by  Father  Dignam,  S.J.  ; with  Letters  and 
Notes  of  Spiritual  Direction,  and  a few  Conferences  and 
Sermons;  with  a Preface  by  Father  Gretton,  S.J.  London  : 
Burns  & Oates. 

“ Lost  Habits  of  the  Religious  Life.”  By  the  Rev.  H.  M.  B. 

Reid,  B.D.  Edinburgh  : J.  Gardner  Hitt.  1896. 

“ Sermons  Preached  in  the  Leeds  Parish  Church,  1889-1895.” 
By  Edward,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  London  : Rivington, 
Percival  & Co.  1896. 

“ A Primer  of  Modern  Missions.”  Edited  by  Richard  Lovett, 
M.A.  London  : the  Religious  Tract  Society.  1896. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  certain  moods  a Christian 
can  say,  “The  facts  which  I read  of  in  the  Gospels  really 
happened,  therefore  I am  historically  strengthened  in  my 
faith  ” ; that  in  other  moods,  again,  he  can  say,  “ I am  not 
concerned  with  the  question  of  fact  or  fiction  in  the  Gospel 
narrative,  historical  discussions  are  beside  the  point,  because  I 
hold  that  the  teaching  in  the  Gospels  is  the  best  that  the  world 
knows  ” ; or,  thirdly,  “ My  deepest  testimony  is  that  I feel  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  at  work  now,  in  this  hour.”  These  three  views 
are  all  within  the  range  of  one  man’s  vision  ; but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  can  be  logically  and  simultaneously  stated,  as  in 
Professor  Harnack’s  lecture,  without  giving  the  reader  a certain 
sense  of  contradiction. 

Canon  Newbolt’s  able  arguments  from  experience  could  be 
applied  in  two  opposite  directions,  and  it  is  to  be  concluded 
that  in  delivering  the  “Boyle”  lectures  for  1895  Be  had  in  his 
mind  only  the  confirmed  believer's.  To  them  he  shows  how 
their  belief  in  a personal  God,  in  the  fall  of  man,  the  existence 
of  the  devil,  the  power  of  Grace,  is  strengthened  by  the  expe- 


rience of  every-day  life.  “ Look,”  he  says,  “ with  quite  unpre- 
judiced eyes  on  the  phenomena  of  temptation  and  you  will  find 
them  explained  by  your  belief  in  Satan.”  This,  of  course,  is  no 
confirmatory  message  to  the  man  who  is  in  doubt  ; he  may 
accept  the  argument  from  experience  entirely  and  turn  it  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction,  taking  the  phenomena  of  temp- 
tation as  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  has 
invented  the  devil. 

“ Ten  Years  in  a Portsmouth  Slum  ” might  also  in  a sense 
be  called  the  “ Gospel  of  Experience,”  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Dolling’s  story  of  his  work  in  a bad  district  carries,  perhaps, 
more  confirmation  with  it  than  Canon  Newbolt’s  reasoning. 
Especially  interesting  are  his  experiences  on  the  subject  of 
Prayers  for  the  Dead  and  Communion  without  communicants, 
the  two  points  which  brought  him  into  trouble  with  his 
superiors. 

The  “ Conferences”  and  notes  of  Retreat  by  Father  Dignam 
are  chiefly  intended,  as  the  Introduction  tells  us,  for  the  use  of 
religious  who  wish  to  make  private  retreats.  But  others  may 
care  to  read  them,  that  they  may  see  the  counsels  of  perfection, 
not  from  afar  off,  but  close  at  hand — behold,  if  only  for  an  hour, 
a sanctity  which  is  not  only  unattainable,  but  altogether  outside 
the  sphere  even  of  their  dreams — a sanctity  which  yet  lay 
within  the  grasp  of  Father  Dignam. 

“ Lost  Habits  of  the  Religious  Life  ” is  a series  of  thought- 
ful and  sympathetic  addresses  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  B.  Reid, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Balmaghie.  He  deals  especially  with 
private  and  direct  almsgiving,  not  so  much  for  the  altruistic 
motive. of  wishing  to  benefit  others,  but  for  the  personal  effect 
on  the  giver ; he  recommends  the  old  devotional  and  uncritical 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  introduction  of  authorized 
prayers  in  his  Church. 

The  Sermons  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  when  he 
was  vicar  of  Leeds  are  not  remarkably  brilliant  or  deep,  not  un- 
expectedly stirring  ; but  they  are  reasonable,  clear-sighted  and 
broadminded,  and  make  satisfactory  reading. 

“A  Primer  of  Modern  Missions”  is  a useful  little  volume, 
and  its  160  pages  contain  a deal  of  information  about  all  the 
various  missions,  excepting  the  Roman  Catholic.  Perhaps  in  a 
primer  of  this  sort  the  tone  throughout  might  have  been  kept 
more  strictly  cold  and  impartial ; and  the  usefulness  of  the 
volume  would  have  been  increased  if  room  could  have  been 
found  under  every  section  for  the  names  of  two  or  three  larger 
books  which  deal  with  the  subject  more  fully.  It  would,  for 
instance,  be  useful  just  at  this  moment  to  know  where  to  look 
for  an  account  of  the  particular  difficulties  of  missionaries  in 
Japan,  and  the  view  that  the  Japanese  take  of  the  religion  of 
Western  civilization. 

MISS  BRADDON  AGAIN. 

“ Sons  of  Fire.”  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  London  : Simpkin  & 
Co.  1896. 

THIS  is,  we  believe,  the  fifty-sixth  novel  in  three  volumes 
produced  by  the  author,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  we 
should  say  it  is  as  good  as  any  of  the  last  fifty,  and  better  than 
some  of  them.  But  what  surprises  us  is  that,  in  so  long  an 
experience,  she  seems  never  to  have  found  it  necessary  even  to 
attempt  to  make  her  heroes  and  heroines  express  themselves  in 
the  manner  which  might  be  expected  from  their  rearing  and 
circumstances.  For  instance,  we  should  like  to  ask  our 
readers  to  guess  what  manner  of  man  is  the  speaker  of  the 
following  exquisite  passage,  which  we  really  venture  to  call 
almost  worthy  of  Marie  Corelli  “ When  he  came  my  chance 
was  blighted.  He  can  speak  to  her  with  a language  that  I 
have  not.  Oh,  those  singing  notes  on  the  violin  ; that  long- 
drawn,  lingering  sweep  of  the  bow,  like  the  cry  of  a spirit  in 
paradise — an  angelic  voice  telling  of  love  ethereal — love  re- 
leased from  clay  ; those  tears  which  seemed  to  tremble  on  the 
strings  ; that  loud,  sudden  sob  of  passionate  pain,  which  came 
like  a short,  sharp  amen  to  the  prayer  of  love  ! I could  under- 
stand that  language  better  than  he  thought.  He  stole  her  love 
from  me.” 

Now,  if  this  is  the  language  in  which  a young  country  squire, 
much  given  to  field  sports,  would  convey  to  the  lady’s  mother 
that  he  knew  he  had  been  cut  out  by  a lancer  who  played  the 
fiddle,  we  can  only  say  our  experiences  of  young  hunting  squires 
have  been  wholly  misleading,  and  have  caused  us  to  underrate 
sadly  their  tendency  to  rhetorical, and  poetic  modes  of  expres- 
sion. The  lancer,  on  the  other  hand,  though  an  artist  and  an 
agnostic,  expresses  himself  with  moderation  and,  as  a rule,  in 
the  English  tongue — which  is  curious,  as  he  had  spent  some 
years  in  India.  Besides,  Suzette,  the  object  of  his  attentions, 
would  surely  have  appreciated  an  occasional  departure  from 
the  humdrum  vernacular.  At  least,  so  we  should  judge  from 
the  fact  that  she  herself  describes  a friend  of  hers,  not  as 
“ sympathetic,”  but  as  “ simpatica,”  at  a time  when  one  would 
not  expect  her  to  be  thinking  much  of  phrase-books  ; at  a time, 
in  fact,  when  her  jilted  lover  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  when  she  had  good  reason  to  suspect  that  his  successor  in 
her  affections  was  his  murderer. 

The  plot  has  not  the  wealth  of  invention  which  distinguished 
Miss  Braddon’s  earliest  novels.  Indeed,  it  may  be  summed  up 
in  a stanza  from  Goldsmith,  the  man  being  the  hunting  squire 
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and  the  dog  (perhaps  we  should  write  “ dawg,”  as  he  was  so 
irresistible)  being  the  fiddling  lancer 

“ This  man  and  dog  at  first  were  friends, 

But  when  a pique  began, 

The  dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends, 

Went  mad  and  bit  the  man.” 

This  is  just  what  Geoffrey  Warnock  did,  reading  “ hit  ” for 
“bit  ” ; he  went  mad  and  smote  his  rival  on  the  head  in  a wood  ; 
and,  to  complete  the  parallel, 

“ The  man  recovered  of  the  bite, 

The  dog  it  was  that  died.” 

The  standard  of  style  at  which  the  author  aims  is  definite,  and 
is  constantly  before  her  eyes.  It  may  even  be  defined  in 
terms  somewhat  based  on  those  of  another  celebrated  defini- 
tion. It  is  “a  tendency  repudiative  of  the  mean  in  language 
and  selective  of  the  extremely  fine  as  regulated  by  the  standard 
of  Ouida,  and  as  Marie  Corelli  would  define  it.” 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  “ Monthly  Musical  Record”  is  a fair  number  ; and  the 
“Strand  Musical”  and  the  “Musical  Herald”  are  in 
their  respective  ways  all  that  could  be  wished.  The  rather 
belated  Christmas  number  of  the  “ Magazine  of  Music”  hardiy 
seems  to  us  so  much  better  than  the  ordinary  issue  as  to  justify 
the  proprietors  in  charging  double  the  usual  price.  There 
is  not  a great  deal  of  music,  and  what  there  is  does  not  strike 
us  as  being  of  a superior  quality ; the  splendid  lithographed 
portraits,  which  were  once  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the 
paper,  are  now  absent ; and  in  the  letterpress  we  find  little 
knowledge,  judgment,  fancy  or  literary  skill.  Over  two  pages 
are  devoted  to  telling  us  what  other  monthlies  said  a month 
ago  ; an  article  on  “ Humorous  Music”  wears  a peculiarly  aged 
air  ; and  an  analysis  of  a new  cantata  by  an  excellent  provincial 
gentleman  gives  us  the  surprising  information  that  a work  from 
this  gentleman’s  pen  “is  an  event  in  the  musical  world  of 
Britain.”  The  bold  analyst  also  quotes  a melody  in  A minor 
and  then  gives  us  its  “major”  form — in  B minor,  strange  to  say  ! 
The  writer  of  an  article  on  “ Biilow  ” is  surprised  that  his  subject 
took  an  interest  in  a woman  who  sold  newspapers  since  she 
was  neither  young  nor  beautiful.  Decidedly  the  “ Magazine  of 
Music”  is  in  need  of  a little  pulling  together. 
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Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library  (A.  Menzies).  Clark.  12s.  6d. 

Art  of  the  House,  The  (R.  M.  Watson).  Bell. 

Au  Drapeau  (Maurice  Loir).  Hatchette. 

Baptist  Handbook.  1897.  Veale,  Chifferiel.  2 s. 

Bells  and  Pomegranates  (Robert  Browning).  Ward,  Lock.  2 s.  6d. 

Benson,  Archbishop,  in  Ireland  (J.  H.  Bernard).  Macmillan.  3.?.  6d. 
Burke’s  Peerage.  1897.  Harrison. 

Burton,  Captain  Sir  Richard  F.,  True  Life  of  (G.  M.  Stisted).  Nichols. 
Christmas  Books  (W.  M.  Thackeray).  Newnes.  2s.  6d. 

Dod’s  Peerage,  1897.  Sampson  Low.  10s.  6d. 

Egypt,  Handbook  of  (M.  Brodrick).  Murray. 

Fernandez  Reciter,  The  (J.  Fernandez).  Routledge. 

Fors  Clavigera  (John  Ruskin).  Allen. 

Fruit  Culture  for  Amateurs  (S.  T.  Wright).  Upcott  Gill.  3s.  6d. 

Game  Birds,  Handbook  to  (W.  R.  Ogilvie-Grant).  Allen. 

History  of  Mankind,  The.  Part  15.  Macmillan,  is. 

Lord  Bowen  (Sir  H.  S.  Cunningham).  Murray,  ios.  6d. 

Lyrics  in  Prose  (De  Quincey).  Allen. 

Mr.  Spinks  and  His  Hounds  (F.  M.  Lutyens).  Vinton.  6s. 

Naval  and  Military  Trophies  (Gibb  and  Wolseley).  Nimmo.  i6.r. 

Nude  in  Art,  The  (C.  Lansing).  Nichols.  843-. 

Old  London,  Reliques  of  (Way  and  Wheatley).  Bell. 

Pirate  and  the  Three  Cutters,  The  (Captain  Marryat).  Routledge.] 

Poems  of  a Naturalist  (M.  S.  C.  Rickards).  Chiswick  Press. 

Popular  Bulb  Culture  (W.  D.  Drury).  Upcott  Gill.  is. 

Postage  Stamps  and  their  Collectors  (Oliver  Firth).  Upcott  Gill.  3^.  6d. 
Rosy  Cross,  The  (Mina  Sandeman).  Roxburghe  Press. 

Sin  of  Angels,  The  (by  the  Author  of  “ A Vicar’s  Wife  ”).  Methuen.  3s.  6d. 
Three  Boys  in  the  Wild  North  Land  (E.  R.  Young).  Ward  & Downey.  5$. 
Three  Little  Wise  Men  (W.  E.  Cule).  Sunday  School  Union. 

Year  of  Shame,  The  (W.  Watson).  Bell. 

Yoke  of  Steel,  The  (Wills  and  Burchett).  Hurst  & Blackett. 


T7ie  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications.  He 
must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  writers 
of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens • 

Bedrooms  for  one  person  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  12s.  Suites  of 
Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room,  &c.,  from  30s . 
Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

SAVOY  RE  STAURANT, 

With  large  terrace , is  tic  fittest  in  Europe.  The  Orchestra  play 
during  Dinner  and  Supper. 

Managership  ECHF.NARD  Chef  de  Cuisine  : Maitre  ESCOFFLER. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  ROME, 

Same  Management  as  Savoy  Hotel. 


EPPS’S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa,  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a finely-flavoured  powder — “ Cocoaine,”  a product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 


GENERAL  HONING  & FINANCE  CORPORATION, 

XjIIMIITIEKD. 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP  - - - - £1,000,000. 


NOTICE. — - The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  SATURDAY  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
mails  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First 
Edition  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the 
regular  issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  A printed  Scale  of  Charges 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  & Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


Managing  Director,  South  Africa. — GEORGE  ALBU. 
Consulting  Engineer. — OLIVER  KING. 

This  Corporation  is  now  prepared  to  undertake,  through  its  Engineering 
Department,  the  examination  and  valuation  of  Mining  Properties  of  all 
kinds'  and  to  furnish  full  and  confidential  reports  thereon. 

Johannesburg  Office  : EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS. 

London  Office : 24  THROGMORTON  STREET,  E.C. 

Berlin  Office:  DRESDNER  BANK  BUILDINGS. 


/T'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 
rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  41  8 2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World  1 to  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  & SONS,  Limited,  -successors  to 
STEEL  & JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand.  London,  W C. 
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CHUBB’S 

FIRE  AND 

THIEF  RESISTING 

SAFES 

OF  BEST  QUALITY  FOR 
ALL  PURPOSES. 


CHUBB  Ac  SOIN’S 
LOCK  AND  SAFE  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

128  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL’S 

Latest  6s.  Novels. 

A STRANGE  SOLUTION. 

By  WINIFRED  GRAHAM. 

The  GENTLEWOMAN  says  “ The  story  is  introduced  in  a manner  which  is- 

truly  unique.  A woman whose  husband  lies  dead  in  a room  above,  dines  at  an 

hotel  with  the  man  she  is  to  marry  the  following  morning.  The  story  is  made  the 

more  forcible  from  the  absolute  simplicity  with  which  it  is  told.  It  is  distinctly  a 

problem,  novel  though  not  of  the  grosser  kind.  The  book  is  unique  and  distinctly 
interesting  throughout.” 

THE  WAY  of  MARRIAGE. 

By  VIOLET  HUNT. 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  says  A more  merciless  unveiling  of  the  petty 
intrigues,  and  the  poor  little  shifts  to  which  maidens  must  descend  in  these  unmarry- 
ing days,  to  secure  for  themselves  a desirable  establishment,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 

conceive  There  is  no  denying  the  insight  into  average  feminine  motives  and 

the  power  of  satire  which  characterizes  these  brilliant  sketches  of  feminine  types. 

THE  CAREER  of  CANDIDA. 

By  GEORGE  PASTON. 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  says  “ One  of  the  most  robust  and  refreshing 
stories  of  the  fast  waning  year.  It  tackles  more  than  one  thorny  social  problem 
with  admirable  courage,  and  challenges  Mrs.  Grundy  to  mortal  encounter,  but  there 
is  not  the  least  verbal  offence  in  it,  not  even  to  the  most  priggish  of  novel-readers. 

WHERE  THAMES  is  WIDE. 

By  CHARLES  JAMES. 

The  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE  says  “ An  excellent  comedy  this,  both 

amusing  and  well  written A charming  story  and  entertaining,  a quality  we 

find  in  so  few  works  ostensibly  written  to  amuse.” 

THE  DRAGON  SLAYER. 

By  ROGER  POCOCK. 

The  ST  JAMES'S  says  11  We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  so  engrossing 

and  exciting  a story  as  ‘ The  Dragon  Slayer’ Well  written  in  a vigorous  and 

lucid  style.” 

ir  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C. 


68  ST.  JAMES’  STREET,  S.W. 


Trice  Lists  post  free. 

BORWICK’S 
“W™  POWDER 


IT  MAKES  WRITING  EASY. 

Leave  the  drudgery  of  the  Pen— Blotted  and  Obscure 
Manuscript.  This  is  the  age  of  the  Telegraph,  Telephone, 
and  Typewriter. 

USE  THE  BAR-LOCK 

Yourself  for  private  correspondence,  reports,  or  other  original 
manuscript.  In  a week  you  will  write  faster  than  with  a 
pen  ; the  BAR-LOCK  is  so  nearly  automatic  that,  practically, 
you  touch  the  keys  and  the  machine  does  the  rest.  Every 
word  is  written  in  sight  as  with  a pen. 

Catalogue  free. 


THE  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  LTD. 

(By  Appointment  to  H.M.  the  Queen), 

12,  14  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS , BOOKBINDERS , and  PUBLISHERS . 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address : “BOOKMEN,  LONDON.”  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


T300KS. — ALL  OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

No  matter  what  the  subject.  Patronized  by  the  Nobility.  The  most  expert  Book- 
finder  extant.  Please  state  wants. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  Birmingham. 


GAY  & BIRD'S  LIST. 

Second  Edition.  Now  ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

MRS.  WIGGIN’S  NEW  STORY,  entitled 

MARM  LISA.  Author  of  “ Timothy’s  Quest” 

&c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6s.  , 

The  250,000  readers  of  “ Timothy’s  Quest  will  find  in  this  volume  pathos  and 
humour  surpassing  (if  possible)  her  previous  efforts. 

“ Tola  with  that  rare  combination  of  humour  and  pathos  that  is  genius.  "—Punch. 
“ Mrs.  Wiggin  has  never  written  a better  book.” — Queen. 

“ Is  unsurpassed  by  anything  which  its  gifted  authoress  has  yet  written. 

Daily  Neivs. 

THE  ART  BOOK  OP  THE  SEASON. 

Just  published.  A VOLUME  OF  POEMS  entitled 

THE  CHANT  of  a LONELY  SOUL.  By 

Irene  Osgood.  The  Text  is  worked  in  with  the  Illustrations,  and  comprises 
32  very  remarkable  Drawings  by  R.  Machell,  R.B.  A.  The  work  is  printed  on 
tinted  art  boards,  size  8 x io,  beautifully  bound  and  specially  perfumed.  Edi- 
tion limited  to  250  Copies,  One  Guinea.  1 welve  Copies  on  vellum,  ,£3  3^* 

FAMOUS  COMPOSERS  and  their  WORKS. 

4 vols.  4to.  72  Full-page  Plates  and  450  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  Four  Guineas  net. 

***  A Detailed  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Plate,  will  be  posted  on  application. 
CHEAP  POPULAR  EDITION.  FIFTH  THOUSAND.  2s.  6d. 

FALLEN  ANGELS  I a Disquisition  upon 

Human  Existence-an  Attempt  to  Elucidate  some  of  its  Mysteries,  especially 
those  of  Evil  and  Suffering.  By  One  of  Them.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  260,  with 
Sketch  of  Conlents  and  full  Index,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“ The  tone  in  which  the  work  is  written  is  one  which  might  with  advantage  he 
more  generally  used  in  discussing  such  matters.” — Herbert  Spencer.  ^ 

“ The  advocate  pleads  his  difficult  cause  with  eloquence  and  brilliancy.  , 

Church  Review . 


FIVE  CHARMING  GIFT  BOOKS. 

Handsomely  bound,  with  rich  gilt  tooling  on  side  and  back,  and  protected  in 
cloth  box. 


Demy  8vo.  25  Photogravures. 


FLORENCE. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

NAPLES.  Demy  8vo.  20  Photogravures. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

VENICE.  Demy  8vo.  20  Photogravures. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

GENOA.  Demy  8vo.  20  Photogravures. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  20 

12s.  6d.  net.  

LONDON  : GAY  & BIRD,  22  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 

*,,*  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free.  Agency  for  American  Books. 


Photogravures. 

o 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS 

fj  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  & B00K- 

* SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  m 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 
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AUGENER  & CO.’S  LIST. 


EBENEZER  PROUT’S  WORKS.  Bound,  each  5s.  net. 

HARMONY  : its  Theory  and  Practice.  Ninth  Edition. 

COUNTERPOINT  : Strict  and  Free.  Fifth  Edition. 

DOUBLE  COUNTERPOINT  and  CANON.  Second  Edition. 

FUGUE.  Third  Edition. 

FUGAL  ANALYSIS.  Second  Edition. 

MUSICAL  FORM.  Second  Edition. 

APPLIED  FORMS.  Second  Edition. 

Now  completed,  royal  8vo.  strongly  bound,  15s.  net 

DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC.  By  Dr.  H.'  Riemann. 

Translated  by  J.  S.  Shedlock,  B.A. 


WES™JNSTER  SCH°OL.— An  EXAMINATION  wil 

SCHOLARSHIPS  JaS.uaryJ  J8-?7,  t0  ,fin  uP,not  less  ‘ban  FOUR  QUEEN’S- 
Westminster  detalls-  apply  ‘he  Head-Master,  Dean’s  Yard, 


AUGENER  & CO.,  199  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 
City  Branch — 22  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 


ROBERT  COCKS  & CO.’S 

ILLUSTRATED  ALBUM  OF 


Also 

ROBERT  COCKS  & CO.’S  THEMATIC  and 

ILLUSTRATED  ALBUM  of  RECENT  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS 
(68  pages  full  music  size.) 

Notation"^  60  Specimen  Pages  of  Compositions  with  300  Examples  n Musical 


Songs 

Vocal  Duets 
Cantatas  and  Operettas 
Children’s  Songs 
Action  Songs 


Violoncello  Music 
Organ  Music 
Educational  Works 
&c.  &c. 


Recitation  Music 
Pianoforte  Musio 
Dance  Music 
Violin  Music 
Mandoline  Music 

Together  with  35  Portraits  of  Authors  and  Composers  and  1 15  Reproductions  of 
Title-pages,  the  whole  forming  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  selection  of  New  Music. 

Sent  post  free  on  application. 

N.B.— The  Works  mentioned  in  this  Album  have  been  published  since  1890. 


London:  ROBERT  COCKS  & CO.,  Music  Publishers  to  H.M.  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  6 New  Burlington  Street,  W.  Established  3823. 


NEW  STORY  BY  H.  S.  MERRIMAN. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  January 

the  first  instalment  of  a NEW  SERIAL  STORV  W 
HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN,  Author  of  “ THE  SOWERS  ” 

&c.,  entitled — 

IN  KEDAR’S  TENTS. 

AW£>  THE  FOLLOWING  CONTRIBUTIONS— 


THE  ENGLISHMAN’S  CALEN 
DAR  (January). 

THE  EXECUTION  of  CHARLES  I. : 
an  Anniversary  Study.  By  C.  H. 
Firth. 

THREE  WEEKS  AT  THE  COURT 
OF  WINDSOR,  SEPTEMBER 
1837.  By  the  late  Hon.  Sir  Charles 
Murray,  P.C. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A “PARADISE.” 
By  C.  T.  Cornish. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  By 
Augustine  Birrell,  Q.C.,  M.P. 


THE  LAGOON.  By  Joseph  Conrad 
CONCERNING  TEA.  By  E.  v’ 
Lucas. 

FAMOUS  TRIALS  : the  Road  Mys- 
tery.  By  J.  B.  Atlay. 

“ never  THE  LOTOS  CLOSES.” 
By  E.  and  H.  Heron. 

THE  GREAT  GAME  OF  CANADA. 

By  Clive  Phillipps-Wolley. 
PAGES  FROM  A PRIVATE 
DIARY. 


At  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents.  Price  One  Shilling. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER  & CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  975.— JAN  UAH  Y,  1897.-2S.  6d. 


™Cl7,ENTS  ■'  THE  GREAT  SIBERIAN  IRON  ROAD,  by  J.  Y.  Simpson 
ZcYONDAvfh  YElARSa  °Z  REVIEWING-  ^ Professor  JSAIntsbury!- 
Auth°r  of  “ Mona  Maclean.  ”-A  SOLDIER’S 
^ttdduv  o ^,r  Herbert  Maxwell.-DARIEL  : A ROMANCE  OF 
TEACHER n~E-“THE  REGISTRATION  OF  WOMEN 
CFTTi"  a"  w™r-fjTH°PS  PLOT>  by  Andrew  Lang.— “ JO  REG- 
FEMINISM  HEfGARIAN  L0VE  STORY. — THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 

TAXFD  9S  THP  wvn'oe  StutF] 'ELD--IS  IRELAND  REALLY  OVER- 
TAXED . THE  LAND  OF  SUSPENSE  : A STORY  OF  THE  SFFN 
AND  UNSEEN.-A  FRESH  START.  HE  SEEN 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


RADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1897.  Two 

• r 0 . £8°’  Pne  °"  Z5°-  One  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  nth For 

information  apply  to  the  Rev.  The  Warden,  Radley  College, Abingdon. 4t  ' 


THE  NEW  PRIMROSE  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY 

LIMITED.  ’ 


•nrPTIFE  It  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Transfer  Books  of  the  above  Company 
purpoLCofbalancTng^ ‘tV/sh^e  Ledger^  JanUary’  l897>  b°th  dateS  inclusive’  for  the 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
LIMITED,  LONDON  AGENTS. 

THOMAS  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 

7 Lothbury,  E.C.,  December  22,  1896. 


SOME  IMMENSELY  POPULAR  MUSICAL 

PUBLICATIONS.  (16  pages  full  music  size.) 

Containing  133  Reproductions  of  Title-pages  of  SONGS,  DUETS  PIANO 
FORTE  MUSIC,  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS,  & c.  &c. 

Sent  post  free  on  application. 

N.B.— The  works  mentioned  in  the  above  Album  were  published  prior  to  1890. 


T'HE  GLENCAIRN  MAIN  REEF  GOLD  MINING 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

wi'hrhTIICEJf  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Transfer  Books  of  the  above  Company 
theTrrth  January,  1897,  both  dates  inclusive,  for  the 
purpose  of  balancing  the  Share  Ledgers. 

By  order, 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
LIMITED,  LONDON  AGENTS. 

THOMAS  HONEY,  London  Secretary. 

7 Lothbury,  E.C.,  December  22,  1896. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE, 
s k,  ?Sti  r8o3;—i  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ; and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .... 


£25,000,000. 


P.  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  EGYPT  ) 
A-PEANrV?°^?^7.’  and,MADRAS  via  BOMBAY,’  I every  week. 


STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN  ^ , 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA  1 
NEW  ZEALAND,  and  TASMANIA  ...  . ’[  every  fortnight. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST.  .7.7”.  every  three  weeks. 
CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


UNION  LINE 


ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  AND 
DIAMOND  FIELDS. 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Free  Railway  Tickets  by  Union  Express  London  to  Southampton. 

Cheap  Tickets  for  passengers’  friends.  Return  Tickets  to- all  Ports. 


Apply  to  the  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  r4  Cockspur  Street, 
_ ___TT  . _ London,  S.W.  ; and 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOUSE,  94-6  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C, 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  UNE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 


f EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  fox 

COLOMBO*™  C0L0NIES’  callin8:  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES.  SUEZ,  and 


COLOMBO. 

Mana^S  ••  » ANDERSON*  ANDERSON  & CO.}  Fenchurc^Ave^London. 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5 Fenchuych  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


WM.  & GEO.  LAW. 

COFFEE— SUGAR— TEA. 

104  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  W.C. 


Now  ready. 

BURK?’8  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE, 

&c.,  for  1897  , a Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  nnrl 
•aronetage,  together  with  Memoirs  of  the  Privy  Councillors  and  Knights  SFiftv 
ninth  Edition.  Super-royal  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  £1  1 8s.  ° * fty‘ 

Harrison  & Sons,  Publishers,  59  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


CULLETONS  HERALDIC  OFFICE, 

25  CRANBOURN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Demy  4to.  cloth,  £i  ns.  6d.  ; royal  4to.  £2  12s.  6d. 

CHESTER : a History  of  this  Ancient  City.  By  G L 
Fenwick.  With  Plans,  Portraits,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

with^om^r^mar kably  fine  reprod'ucdons1.*’’’1'  t0  tOp0grapWcal  literat-e>  ^ustrated 
T/H  (/'es*t'r  Chronicle  says  A sumptuous  publication.” 
and  anecdote.  The  illustrations  are^rd^ 

Chester : Phillii'Son  & Colder  ; London:  Simi-kin,  Marshall  & Co. 
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Authentic  Information  respecting 

HERALDRY  AND  GENEALOGY 

(ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN). 


Pedigrees  compiled  from  Records. 


SPA  WINTER  SEASON. 

WHY  go  to  Monte  Carlo  when,  within  12  hours  of  London, 

you  have  SPA  with  its  sheltered,  balmy  climate,  its  good  sport,  the  celebrated 
CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Trente  et  Quarante,  Concerts, 
&c.,  always  open?  Best  hotel  accommodation  at  10  francs  per  diem.— For  details 
address  Jules  Crehay,  Sec  t 


26December^«9^ 


1 fie  Jaijjiudy  i^vilvvj 


THE 

LAN6LAA6TE  ROYAL  GOLD  MINIM  CO. 


LIIIVEITIEID. 


To  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the 

LANGLAAGTE  ROYAL  GOLD  MINING  Co. 


Ltd. 


15; th  September,  1896. 


Gentlemen, 

I beg  herewith  to  submit  a General  Report  on  the  operations  of 
MINE. 

Development.  — The  total  footage  for  33  months,  from  December  1893  to 
August  1896  amounts  to  25,1214  feet. 

Operations  were  confine!  exclusively  to  development  from  August  1895  to  the 
beginning  of  April  1896. 

A glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  broken  and  distorted  condition  of  the  Reefs  as 
the  result  of  so  many  dykes  met  with  in  development.  Whilst  these  are  occasionally 
encountered  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Sections  of  the  Mine,  the  portion  most 
affected  is  the  central,  and  as  the  Main  Shaft  for  the  discharge  of  the  minerals  is  in 
this  section,  mining  operations  on  an  economical  basis  are  at  a disadvantage. 

REEF. 

For  the  period  under  review,  the  general  character  of  the  Reefs  has  been  disap- 
pointing. Working  in  such  disturbed  ground,  their  value  became  appreciably  less  in 
proportion  as  depth  was  attained.  This  continued  until  it  was  found  necessary  to 
suspend  milling  operations,  and  vigorously  open  out  the  Mine  East  and  West. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  uote  that  the  farther  the  Reefs  are  exploited^  away  from  the 
influence  of  the  broken  ground,  the  richer  they  become.  Especially  is  this  noticeable 
South  or  on  the  overlap  of  the  Nos.  3 and  4 Dykes,  and  we  confidently  believe  valu- 
able sections  of  ground  will  be  opened  out  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of  the 
Mine. 

SHAFTS. 

Main  Incline.— This  Shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  Main  Reef  to  the  horizon  of  the 
7th  level,  and  was  the  principal  means  of  output  until  communication  was  made  to 
the  New  Main  Vertical  Shaft.  It  is  now  discontinued  and  the  headgear  removed. 

East  Incline  Shaft.— This  Shaft  has  also  been  sunk  to  the  horizon  of  the  7th 
level  on  the  South  Reef,  and  connected  with  the  cross-cut  leading  to  the  Main  Vertical 
Shaft.  Not  needing  it  for  the  discharge  of  the  mineral,  a permanent  footway  has 
been  fixed  from  top  to  bottom  for  the  natives  entering  aud  leaving  the  Mine. 

New  Vertical  Shaft. — A Circular  Shaft  15  feet  diameter  was  started  in  July, 
1894,  and  has  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  701  feet,  or  50  feet  under  the  horizon  of  the 
10th  level.  Designed  for  the  discharge  of  all  the  mineral  and  waste  from  the  Mine, 
it  was  divided  into  four  compartments,  two  of  which  are  for  the  dumping  skips  of 
3 to  4 tons  capacity  each,  one  for  a cage  for  lifting  men  and  light  materials,  and  the 
other  a sinking  compartment.  At  and  near  the  surface  for  a depth  of  50  feet  th  e 
insecure  ground  has  been  faced  with  bricks  circularly  built.  Division  timbers, 
together  with  runners  for  guides  for  the  skips,  cages,  &c.,have  been  fixed  in  position 
to  the  10th  level,  and  every  convenience  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  a large 
quantity  of  material. 

East  Development  Sitapt.— A small  Circular  Shaft  was  begun  near  the  Eastern 
boundary  of  the  property  in  August  1894,  with  the  view  of  proving  and  developing 
the  Reef  towards  the  Eastern  boundary,  as  well  as  for  ventilating  purposes.  It  has 
been  sunk  a depth  of  482  feet. 

The  South  Reef  not  being  intersected  at  the  6th  level,  a cross-cut  was  driven 
parallel  with  the  boundary,  a distance  of  180  feet,  when  it  was  struck  and  driven 
on  West  until  communication  was  effected  with  the  old  Mine.  The  Reef  has  also 
been  met  with  at  the  7th  level  and  driven  on  for  a distance  of  111  feet. 

Sinking  will  be  continued  vertically  until  the  Main  Reef  is  reached,  when  it  will 
be  continued  on  the  inclination  of  the  reef. 

LEVELS. 

Third  Level.— This  has  been  continued  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  Boundaries, 
and  the  mineral  worked  out  from  both  Reefs,  with  the  exception  of  a small  area  on 
the  South  Reef  near  the  Eastern  Boundary.  Some  rich  patches  of  mineral  were 
discovered  and  extracted  from  the  back  of  this  level  in  1894. 

Fourth  Level.— A short  intermediate  level  on  Main  Reef  finished. 

FrPTH  Level. — Development  work  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  on  this  level, 
which  has  reached  the  limits  of  the  Company’s  property  East  and  West.  Stoping 
has  been  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  on  both  Reefs,  but  the  yield  of  the  Mam 
Reef  East  has  been  disappointingly  low,  and  both  Reefs  West  so  irregular  and  broken 
that  the  cost  of  exploration  has  been  excessively  heavy. 

Sixth  Level.— The  Main  Reef  has  been  driven  on  East  a distance  of  460  feet,  or 
within  30  feet  of  the  boundary.  Owing  to  the  intrusion  of  a fault,  two  parallel 
drives  have  been  continued  a considerable  portion  of  the  distance.  The  reef  in 
places  has  been  wide,  but  only  payable  mineral  has  been  met  with  for  a width  vary- 
ing from  3 to  6 feet. 

Two  drives,  consequent  on  the  overlap  of  the  No.  3 Dyke,  have  also  been  driven 
on  the  South  Reef,  but  for  a distance  of  380  feet  East  have  been  absolutely  so  poor 
as  not  to  admit  of  stoping  at  all,  and  the  Western  ground  only  admitting  it  in 
limited  areas.  Communication  has  been  made  on  this  level  with  the  East  Develop- 
ment Shaft,  and  the  Reef  in  that  direction  is  not  only  better  defined  and  less  broken, 
but  is  richer  in  quality. 

Seventh  Level —The  Main  Tteef  has  been  worked  out  ou  this  level  West  of  the 
Main  Cross-cut,  whilst  East,  owing  to  the  overlap  of  the  No.  2 Dyke,  two  parallel 
drives  are  being  continued.  They  are  of  comparatively  low  yield,  but  are  well 
defined  and  exceptionally  free  irom  displacements. 

Owing  to  tbe  influence  of  the  intrusion  of  the  No.  3 Dyke,  the  surrounding  ground 
was  so  broken  that  the  Main  Reef  overlap  was  not  met  with  at  this  level. 

Two  parallel  drives  East  and  West  of  ihe  Main  Cross-cut  have  been  continued  on 
the  South  Reef  at  this  horizon,  but  for  a distance  of  500  feet  have  been  so  poor  in 


the  Company  from  December  1st,  1893,  to  August  31st,  1896. 

value,  and  leaders  so  difficult  to  follow,  that  no  stoping  has  been  attempted.  On  the 
East  side  and  West  side  of  what  may  be  termed  the  “ unremunerative  belt  ” the  Reef 
is  better  defined  and  richer  in  quality. 

On  the  South  side  of  the  Main  Vertical  Shaft,  No.  4 Dyke  was  met  with  but  under- 
lying North  instead  of  South,  as  the  former  Dykes  were  found  to  be  doing. 

Eighth  Level. — In  consequence  of  the  overlap  of  the  No.  3 Dyke,  we  have  again 
two  parallel  drives  on  botli  Reefs  at  this  horizon.  Stoping  operations  have  only  been 
carried  on  to  a limited  extent  on  this  and  9th  horizons. 

From  the  direction  the  Eastern  drives  are  taking,  we  are  of  opinion  disturbed 
ground  is  ahead  of  ns  South  of  the  No.  4 Dyke. 

On  the  whole  the  Main  Reef  has  slightly  improved  in  the  lower  levels,  although 
the  “Banket  ” is  not  so  compact,  it  being  in  well-defined  beds  with  variable  tliicknes 
of  sandstone  between. 

The  South  Reef  continues  disappointingly  low  at  both  levels,  whilst  West  of  tb 
Main  Cross-cut  it  has  unquestionably  improved,  and  from  appearances  we  believe 
there  is  a valuable  piece  of  ground  to  the  Western  boundary,  which  is  encouraging 
for  the  Company’s  Deep  Level  property . 

MILLING. 

The  Mill  returns  for  the  thirty-three  months  from  December  1893  to  August 
1896  are  as  follows,  viz.:  Tons  milled,  188,333;  bullion  produced,  44, 053'75  oz.; 
yield  per  ton,  4-68  dwts. 

Owing  to  the  defective  method  of  sampling,  no  correct  assay  value  of  the  mineral 
is  forthcoming,  consequently  the  percentage  extraction  cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
actual  recovery  per  ton  has  gradually  lessened  during  the  time  of  working,  and  ma 
be  attributed  to  two  causes  : 1.  The  poorer  quality  of  the  mineral  milled.  2.  The 
increased  percentage  pyritic  ore,  and  therefore  less  gold  in  a free  state  to  be  caugh 
on  the  plates. 

During  the  period  under  review  100  additional  Stamps  have  been  added  to  th 
Mill  of  heavier  build.  The  whole  number  have  only  been  running  two  months, 
owin1’’  to  the  insufficiency  of  native  labour  to  supply  them  with  mineral,  and  th 
width  of  the  Reef  of  payable  order  not  admitting  sufficient  rock  drills  to  work 

economically  as  a substitute.  CYANIDE 

The  Cyanide  Plant  was  completed  and  the  treatment  of  tailings  commenced  in 
April  1894.  The  following  table  shows  results  to  August  1898 : Tons  treated, 
196,964 ; bullion  produced,  31,925'52  oz. ; yield  per  ton,  3'34  dwts. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that,  as  with  the  Mill,  so  with  these  works,  the  Sana 
treated  gradually  became  poorer  in  value  and  the  total  extraction  proportionately  less. 
The  rather  high  value  of  bullion  yield  for  the  first  few  months  of  working  was  due  to  the 
treatment  of  accumulated  tailings,  which  were  doubtless  of  higher  grade  than  the 
general  sand  from  the  Mill.  For  the  pasttwo  or  three  months  the  mineral  treated 
contained  a large  percentage  pyrites,  requiring  longer  treatment  at  slightly  increased 

COstS-  SURFACE  MACHINERY. 

This  has  been  largely  added  to  during  the  period  comprised  in  the  Report. 

The  whole  of  the  Winding,  Compressing  and  Pumping  Machinery  at  the  Old 
Incline  Shafts  has  been  discarded,  and  a much  larger  aud  better  equipped  plani,  sub- 
stituted at  the  New  Main  Vertical  Shaft. 

This  plant  is  equal  to  meet  any  requirements  of  the  140  Stamps,  the  only  additional 
machinery  necessary  being  an  engine  of  increased  power  for  sinking  purposes. 

Moore’s  Hydraulic  Pumping  Engine  (the  first  on  the  Rand)  of  1,200  gallons  per 
hour  capacity  has  been  erected  at  the  7th  Level,  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction  at 
this  horizon.  A smaller  Hydraulic  Ram,  worked  from  the  discharged  head  of  the 
aforenamed  engine,  has  been  fixed  at  the  9th  Level,  and,  unless  excessively  increased 
supply  of  water  is  met  with,  will  be  equal  to  our  needs  in  this  part  of  the  property. 

GENERAL  AND  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1895  and  beginning  of  1896  the  Battery  and  other  surface 
works  were  idle,  and  only  development  work  carried  on  in  the  Mine.  Throughout 
this  period  a large  amount  of  stoping  ground  has  been  opened  out,  estimated  by 
reckoning  20  tons  to  every  foot  of  driving  to  be  187,820  tons. 

From  the  position  of  the  New  Vertical  Shaft,  which  is  the  discharge  shaft,  this 
development  was  mainly  carried  on  in  the  broken  and  faulted  ground,  which  cannot 
be  said  to  average  more  than  from  6 to  64  dwts.  per  ton.  By  sorting  both  under- 
ground and  surface  the  yield  lias  been  raised  from  74  to  8 dwts.,  but  it  has  been  done 
at  the  expense  of  mining  costs. 

The  Eastern  and  Western  Sections  of  the  Mine  are  unquestionably  of  higher  yield 
than  the  Central,  but  development  work  is  not  sufficiently  forward  to  permit  of 
larger  returns  from  these  sections,  and  until  this  is  accomplished  no  increase  in 
Yield  can  be  anticipated.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  keep  development  worx  wel 
ahead,  so  that  the  mineral  can  be  selected,  but  in  sncli  broken  and  faulted  ground 
it  is  a difficult  problem. 

Looking,  however,  at  the  improvement  named  above,  that  the  ground  is  less 
brokeniin  the  lower  levels,  contiguous  with  the  Nos.  3 and  4 Dykes^  and  with  stnc 
attention  and  economy,  consistent  with  efficiency,  and  application  m the  best  extract- 
ing machinery,  we  have  strong  hopes  that  this  property  will  yet  prove  equal  to 

expectations.  j Gentlemen, 'yours  faithfully, 

MATTHEW  ROGERS,  General  Manager. 

Pnr 


le  Saturday  Review. 


26  December, 


GLYNN’S  LYDENBURG,  Lr 

Company  Registered  under  the  Companies'  Limited  Liability  Law,  No.  5,  of  ,874,  of  the  South  African  Ref, Mi 

CAPITAL  -----  £175,000 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  to  JULY  31st,  1896 . 

DIRECTORS’  REPORT. 


To  the  Shareholders  of 

GLYNN'S  LYDENBURG,  LIMITED. 

Gentlemen,— Your  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  their 
Report  for  the  period  ended  31st  July,  1896,  together  with  the  Balance 
Sheet  as  on  this  date  duly  audited. 

SHARE  CAPITAL. 

The  Company  was  formed  on  the  8th  October,  1895,  with  a registered 
Capital  of  4175,000  in  fi  shares.  registered 

This  Capital  was  originally  dealt  with  as  follows 
Issued  in  exchange  for  Mineral  Rights  of  Farm 
“ Grootfontein,”  1,327  Lydenburg,  in  extent 

3,034  morgen  Shares 

Issued  at  par  to  provide  Working  Capital  ...  20  000 

Held  in  Reserve  2S|000  ” 

17  ,000  " t, 

By  resolution  of  a Directors'  Meeting  held  on  the  28th  February  1806 
under  clause  115  of  the  Company's  Articles  of  Association,  ro.oooof  the 

freehold^oTrs^65  ab°Vef *  I?entioned  were  lssued  ^ exchange  for  the 
remain  reservt?  ^ Same  farm’  50  that  1S-00°  Shares  still 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

The  operations  of  the  Company  to  date  and  its  prospects  are  dealt  with 
General  M °f  ^"rConsulting  Engineer,  Mr.  E Wertheman,  your 

S Mfne  attXd  H°efer’  ^ Mn  A’  L’  Neale'  the  ManaSer  at 


ACCOUNTS. 

The  Balance  Sheet  may  be  summarised  as  follows 
Assets. 

Mineral  Rights  and  Freehold  Farm  " Grootfon- 
tein,” 1,327  Lydenburg 
Buildings  and  Plant 

Cash  

Other  Assets  

Expenditure  to  31st  July,  1896. 


£I4°,434  3 
4,605  10 
6,425  4 
1,927  16 
8,650  1 


Capital 

Creditors 


Liabilities. 


To  the  Chairman  and  Directors — 

nf™!TI;EMEN'“Herenith  1 have  the  h°nour  to  submit  Manager's  Report 
operations  on  your  Property  for  year  ending  31st  July,  1896.  This^ex- 
ustive  report  clearly  shows  that  your  Company  has  now  78,281  tons  of 
ore  available,  the  development  of  which  has  only  cost  £5,178. 

assa>r  Plan  has  beer>  prepared  with  great  care,  all  samples  taken 
being  averages  of  the  reef  at  the  points  indicated  ; and  the  assays  of 

assav  valmU-f  2 fTrW  Under.  myr  dlrection  at  Pilgrim's  Rest.  The  average 
fhnn  nn  ™ f ■ P®r  *0n  for  434  samPles-  This  result  is  much  higher 
sMer  that  sanguinfe  hoPes  had  led  us  to  expect,  and  I therefore  con- 
sider  that  it  is  a very  safe  assumption  to  put  the  yield  per  ton  from  millin°- 
and  cyamding  at  20  dwts.  fine  gold.  7 p “umlg 

t0ta!  0perating  costs  s!Jould  not  exceed  40s.  per  ton  of  ore  treated, 
is  figure  may  appear  excessive,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  crushing 

ad vers^comhd on's  1 ^ IO  StamPs' and'  further,  that  the  extmordinanly 
adverse  conditions  now  existing  in  this  district  greatly  militate  against  low 


GENERAL  MANAGER’S  REPORT. 


£162,042 15  5 

...  ^160,000  o o 

2,042  15  5 

PARIS  AGENCY.  15  5 

p.TiAgSafrcsott»VA,rl,ue  * *“ lrave 

DIRECTORS. 

PhiUinsrnH  °yherfnicle^f  As|ociation  of  the  Company  Messrs.  Lie 
Phill  ps,  H W.  Glenny,  D.  H.  Benjamin,  Abe  Bailey,  J.  P.  Fitzpatrl 

seNes  fmrl  eketiom  ^ GlyM  bUt  are  eligi'ble  and  offer  th‘ 
AUDITORS. 

rP^Acf-rS‘  D'  Eraser  and  T'  J-  BaH  also  retire,  but  offer  themselves 
re-election,  and  you  are  requested  to  fix  their  remuneration  for  the  r 
audlt-  GEO.  ROULIOT,  J , 

F.  WATKINS,  j ■ Director 


costs.  Doubtless,  when  the  normal  state  of  affairs  is  restored  on  th 
Helds,  and  we  crush  with  20  stamps,  your  Manager  will  be  able  to  w. 
much  cheaper.  With  xo  stamps  1,000  tons  can  be  treated  with  a net  pr 

mofe2 * * *ihan  doubled!  M " crushinS  with  20  stamps  this  profit  will 

I should  have  liked  to  have  been  able  definitely  to  state  at  what  date 

could  commence  milling,  but  rinderpest  regulations  and  transport  di 

culties  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  predict  the  time  of  commenc 
crushing  operations.  , 

Before  concluding,  I may  state  that  the  satisfactory  Report  I am  able 
make  on  your  Property  is  due  in  a large  measure  to  the  loyal  support  a 
hard,  work  of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Neale,  the  Manager;  and  it  is  with  gre 
pleasure  that  I express  my  appreciation  of  the  services  he  has  render 
your  Company.  Yours  faithfully, 

c , . „ „ _ , (Signed)  EUGENE  HOEFER, 

Sabie  Falls,  October  1,  1896.  General  Manager. 


Balance  Sheet,  31st  July,  1896. 


Cr. 


By  Property  Mineral  Rights  of  Farm  Grootfon- 
tein,  i,327Lydenburg,  3,034  morgen  in  ex- 
and  Freehold  of  2.840  morgen  of  same 
„ Puddings  and  Permanent  Works 

„ Plant..  

1,  Mining  Stores 
,,  Furniture  (Head  Office)  !'. 

,,  Debtors 

” Cauh  Q Bankers  on  current  account  and  in 
hands  of  Manager) 


s.  d. 


Mine  Expenditure  to  3rst  July,  1896 
Preliminary  Expenses  . . 

“onaTr  6-nt’  Ulc,lldinS  Tram  Lines,  Truck's, 
Salaries*10102  ^°°  s*  valuecl  at  £ 500 
Stable  Expenses 
Office  and  Sundry  Expenses.. 

Head  Office  Expenditure  to  3rst  July,  1896 
Preliminary  Legal  Expenses.. 

Salaries 

Stationery,  Printing,  and  Sundries  !! 

London  Agent's  Charges 
Directors'  Fees  . . 


64  3 

5,178  16 
*,394  4 
88  11 
94  15 


s.  d. 


*40,434  3 o 
3,210  10  6 
*,395  o o 
*>507  3 5 
10  15  o 
409  17  7 

6,425  4 7 

*53.392 14  1 


6,820  11  4 


*37  5 
386  13 
150  16 
321  8 

833  6 


1,829  10  c 
.£162,042  15  5 


To  Capital — 

Nominal — 

175.000  Shares  of  £i  each  .. 
Deduct — 

15.000  Reserve  Shares  unissued 

160.000  Shares 

,,  Creditors 


£ s.  d. 
175,000  o o 
15,000  o o 


Dr. 


160,000  o 
2,042  15 


£162,042  15 


Printed  for  , he  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  t®  A NEWSP^B. 

33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  sf  Paul  VovLf'Aiard’p^' C ;and  Publlshed  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office, 
692  aUl’  Coven  'harden,  in  the  County  of  London  .-Saturday,  26  December,  1896. 
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